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DThe  fourth  letter  in  the  alphabet,  and  the  third 
9 confonant. 

The  letter  D is  the  fourth  in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Sa- 
maritan, Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin  alphabets  ; in  the  five 
firtl  of  which  languages  it  has  the  fame  name,  though  fome- 
what  differently  fpoken,  e.  gr.  in  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and 
Chaldee,  Daleth ; in  Syriac,  Dolath ; and  in  Greek, 
Delta. 

The  Arabians  have  three  D’s  in  their  language,  the  firft 
called  Dal,  which  is  the  eighth  of  the  twenty-eight  letters ; 
the  fecond,  called  Dhfal,  is  only  difiinguifhcd  from  the 
former  by  having  a point  added  over  it  ; though  its  found  is 
mufch  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Z : the  third,  which  is 
their  feventeenth  letter,  is  called  Da,  and  pronounced  like 
our  D,  though  in  form  it  refembles  the  Arabic  Ta,  the 
difference  being  a point  added  at  the  top.  The  form  of 
our  D is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Latins  ; as  appears  from 
all  the  ancient  medals  and  infcriptions.  And  the  Latin  D 
is  no  other  than  the  Greek  A,  rounded  a little,  by  making 
it  quicker,  and  at  two  ftrokes.  The  A of  the  Greeks, 
again,  is  borrowed  from  the  ancient  charadler  of  the  He- 
brew Daleth  ; which  form  it  ftill  retains  on  the  Samaritan 
coins,  as  is  fhewn  by  the  Jefuit  Souciet,  in  his  Differtation 
on  the  Samaritan  Medals.  All  the  alteration  the  Greeks 
have  made  in  it,  is  the  making  it  ftoop  a little,  and  taking 
away  a little  line.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  ffiew,  that 
the  Syriac  Dolath , and  the  Arabic  Dal , are  both  borrowed 
from  the  ancient  Hebrew,  as  well  as  the  *"J  Daleth  of  the 
modern,  or  ChaldeeHebrew. 

Some  indeed  will  have  it,  that  the  Greek  A,  Delta,  is 
borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  who  made  their  D of  three 
liars  difpofed  in  a triangle  5 which  was  a hieroglyphic  that 
among  them  denoted  God,  the  fovereign  Being,  as  if  they 
had  fome  notion  of  a Trinity:  but  this  furmife  is  weakly 
fupported. 

Grammarians  generally  rank  D among  the  lingual  letters, 
as  fuppofing  the  tongue  to  have  the  principal  ffiare  in  the 
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pronunciation  thereof ; though  the  abbot  de  Dsngeau  feems 
to  have  reafon  in  making  it  a palatal  letter.  It  has  one 
uniform  found,  nearly  approaching  to  that  of  T,  but  formed 
by  a {Longer  appulfe  of  the  tongue  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  mouth. 

D is  alfo  a numeral  letter  fignifying^fw  hundred , which 
arifes  hence,  that  in  the  Gothic  characters  the  D is  half 
the  M,  or  CI3,  which  fignifies  a thoufand.  Hence  the 
verfe  : 

“ Litera  D velut  A Quingentos  fignificabit.” 

A dafii  added  at  the  top  of  the  D,  denotes  it  to  {land  for 
Jive  thoufand. 

D ufed  in  abbreviation  has  various  fignifications  ; thus, 

D Hands  for  dodlor,  and  M.D.  doctor  of  medicine,  D.T. 
dodlor  of  theology,  D.D.  dodlor  of  divinity,  or  dono  dedit ; 
D.D.D.  is  ufed  for  dat , dicat,  dedicat ; and  D.D. D.D.  for 
dignum  deo  donum  dedit. 

Among  Roman  writers,  D Hands  for  divus,  decimus,  de~ 
votus,  diebus,  and  diutius. 

D.M.  in  the  Roman  epitaphs  fignifies  diis  manilus,  but 
on  other  occafions  deo  magno,  or  diis  magnis  ; D.N.  denoted 
.dominus  nofer,  a title  given  by  the  Romans  to  their  em- 
perors. 

D,  on  the  French  coins,  is  the  mark  of  the  city  of  Lyons, 
D,  in  the  chemical  alphabet,  fignifies  vitriol. 

D,  in  Enghfh  Mujic,  is  the  initial  of  DJol-re,  the  5th 
above  gammut,  in  the  fcale  of  Guido.  It  occupies  the 
3d  line  in  the  bafe,  and  the  4th  in  the  treble.  In  ail  tenor 
clefs  it  is  in  the  fpace  immediately  above  the  line  on  which 
the  clef  is  placed.  In  French  mufic,  D has  the  fame  figni- 
fication  as  P in  the  Italian  ; that  is  to  fay,  doux,foft.  The 
Italians  fometimes  ufe  it  for  dolce,  which  is  not  only  op- 
pofed  to  forte,  loud,  but  to  rough  and  coarfe,  and  in  Italian 
and  Spaniffi  mufic  for  keyed-infiruments,  it  is  ufed  for 
defra,  the  right-hand.  D,  in  German  mufic,  implies  difcant, 
or  treble,  in  thorough  bafe.  In  French  mufic,  it  likewiie 
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Rands  for  defies,  or  the  treble  part ; el.  m.  dextra  manu, 
with  the  right-hand,  is  implied  in  leffor.-playing  ; and  D.  C. 
implies  Da  Capo  ; which  fee. 

DA,  is  an  Italian  prepofition,  which  implies  for  : as  da 
cappelia,  for  the  chapel ; fonate  da  camera,  chamber-fonatas ; 
fonate  da  chiefa,  fonatas  for  the  church.  Da  capo,  repeat 
the  firft  part  from  the  beginning  ; da  fuonare,  to  be  played 
in  a fong  where  the  initial  and  incidental  lymphonies,  or 
ritornelli,  are  inferted  in  the  fame  line  as  the  voice  part. 

DA2E,  in  Ancient  Geography . See  Dah/e. 

DAALDER,  in  Commerce.  See  Dollar  and  Coin. 

DAALHAUSEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  bilhopric  of  Paderborn ; 
9 mile8  N.N.E.  of  Warburg. 

DAB,  in  Ichthyology , a name  given  by  the  Englilh  to  a 
fmall  filh  of  the  pleuronedtes  kind,  called  by  authors  the 
pajfer  afper  and  limanda.  See  Pleuronectes  limanda. 

DABAIBA,  in  Mythology,  an  idol  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Panama.  This  goddefs,  having  been  a female  of  diftin- 
guiihed  virtue,  was  deified  after  her  death,  and  called  by  her 
votaries  “ the  mother  of  God.”  To  her  anger  they  afcribe 
thunder  and  lightning.  In  honour  of  her  they  burnt  flaves  as 
facrifices  ; and  they  worfhip  her  by  failing  three  or  four 
days  together,  and  by  trivial  adls  of  devotion,  fuch  as  fighs, 
groans,  extacies,  and  the  like. 

DABARITA,  or  Darabita,  in  Ancient  Geography , a 
village  of  Paltftine,  according  to  Jofephus,  fituated  at  the 
extremity  of  Galilee  and  Samaria. 

DABASiE,  a people  of  India,  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Ganges. 

DABASCHET,  Dabbaschet,  or  Dalbafeth,  the  fron- 
tier town  of  the  tribe  of  Zabulon,  in  Paleftine. 

DABBER,  in  Agriculture , a term  applied  in  fome  di- 
ftricts  to  the  tool  ufed  in  dibbling,  or  fetting  different  forts 
of  crops,  as  thofe  of  wheat,  potatoes,  and  others.  It  is  more 
frequently  called  a dibble  or  letting  Rick.  See  Dibble. 

DABBERETH,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Judaea, 
in  the  divifion  of  the  tribe  of  Iffachar,  according  to  the  book 
of  Jofhtia  ; allotted  to  the  Levites  of  the  family  of  Gerfhon  ; 
and  probably  that  called  by  Jerome  Dab'tra,  which  he  places 
towards  mount  Thabor,  in  the  canton  of  Diocaefarea. 

' DABBING,  in  Agriculture , is  a word  fometimes  ufed  to. 
fignify  the  operation  of  dibbling.  See  Dibbling. 

DABBUDA,  in  Mufic , a kind  of  Turkifh  dulcimer. 

DAB-CHICK,  in  Rural  Economy ,a  term  which  is  fome- 
times made  ufe  of  to  lignify  a chick  which  has  been  juft 
hatched. 

DABER,  in  Geography , formerly  called  Dober,  a fmall 
town  of  Pruflia,  in  Pomerania,  in  the  ancient  duchy  of 
Caffuben,  or  Caffubia. 

Daber,  or  Debir,  called  Kirjath-Sepher , a town  of  Pa- 
leftine, in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  not  far  from  Hebron.  It 
was  given  to  the  Levites ; after  Jolhua  had- taken  it  and  put 
its  king  to  death. 

DABHAUSEN,  a fmall  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  with  fome  thriving  manufa&ures 
which  were  eftablifhed  after  the  revocation  of  the  edidt  of 
Nantes  by  induftrious  French  Proteftant  refugees.  It  belongs 
to  the  counts  of  Solms,  who  at  prefent  hold  their  fiefs 
under  the  fupremacy  of  the  king  of  Weftphalia. 

DABIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Africa,  in 
Mauritania  Tingitania,  near  mount  Cirna. 

Dabia,  or  Dabai,  in  Geography , a town  of  Egypt;  21 
miles  S.  of  Cairo. 

DABIS,  in  Mythology,  a deity  of  Japan,  in  reprefentation 
of  which  a large  brazen  Colofius,  or  image,  is  placed  on  the 
read  from  Ofacia  to  Sorungo.  To  this  deity  is  offered 
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annually  a fpotlefs  virgin,  who,  being  inftru&ed  to  afk  the 
god  fome  particular  qneftions,  receives  an  anfwer  from  a 
bonze,  or  prieft,  enclofed  within  the  hollow  of  this  idol. 

DABLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  Minor, 
in  Bithynia  ; 24  miles  from  Ccenos  Gallicanos,  according 
to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

DABO.  See  Dachsperg. 

DABRA-SH1N,  in  Geography , a town  of  E^ypt  ; 12 
miles  S.  of  Cairo. 

DABUH,  in  Zoology , a name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the 
hyaena. 

DABUL,  in  Geography , a town  of  India,  on  the  coaft 
of  Concan,  taken  and  lacked  by  the  Portuguefe,  under  the 
condudt  of  Almeyda,  in  1509;  but  re-taken  by  the  na- 
tives. The  principal  articles  of  its  commerce  are  pepper 
and  fait;  75  miles  S.  of  Bombay.  N.  lat.  170  52'.  E. 
long.  720  S3'- 

DA  Capo,  Ital.  mufical  terms,  implying,  after  an  air  or 
movement  feems  finiihed,  a return  to  the  firft  part  or  ftrain, 
which  is  to  be  repeated  from  the  beginning,  to  the  corona, 
its,  or  final  mark  ; in  the  early  periods  of  the  opera,  and  of 
cantatas,  when  recitatives  for  the  dialogue  and  narrative 
parts  of  a poem  began  to  be  terminated  by  Ihort  airs,  which 
often  ferved  for  feveral  different  ftanzas,  like  thofe  of  modern 
ballads.  Before  the  terms  da  capo  were  in  ufe,  the  air  was 
written  ovei  again,  as  often  as  it  was  wanted,  fometimes 
in  exaftly  the  fame  notes,  but  more  frequently,  with  little 
changes  and  embellilhments,  to  the  fame  bafe,  and  to  dif- 
ferent ftanzas. 

In  the  opera  of  Orontea,  by  Cefli,  performed  at  Venice, 
1666,  there  are  frequent  returns  to  particular  portions  of 
the  airs,  more,  indeed,  in  the  manner  of  a refrein,  or  burden, 
than  da  capo,  or  rondo  ; but  in  the  opera  of  Enea,  per- 
formed at  Genoa,  1676;  in  that  of  Aurora,  fet  by  Zanetti, 
and  performed  in  the  fame  city,  1678,  there  is  a conftant 
da  capo,  or  return  to  the  firlt  part  of  each  fong.  The 
praftice  feems  to  have  begun  about  the  year  1660.  And 
-in  1661,  we  find  it  fometimes  ufed  in  the  opera  of  Clearco, 
fet  by  Tenaglia,  and  performed  at  Rome.  In  the  motets, 
a voce  fola,  di  Monferrato,  printed  1673,  da  capos  occur; 
about  which  time  they  became  frequent  ; and  before  1680* 
they  appear  to  have  been  in  conftant  ufe. 

Among  new  mufical  technica  in  the  Ariofe  Cantate  of 
Sebaftian  Enno,  publilhed  at  Venice,  1655,  we  find  da 
capo  fe  piace,  if  you  pleafe.  But  the  firft  interefting  air  in 
a ferious  opera,  that  was  performed  in  England,  without  a 
da  capo,  we  believe,  was,  Se  cerca  fe  dice,  in  1742,  as  fet 
with  fuch  dramatic  propriety  and  effeft  by  Pergolefi,  and 
fung  by  Monticelh.  The  next  was  Rende  mi  il  figlio’  mj0, 
fung  by  the  Mattei  in  Cocchi’s  Ciro  riconofciuto,  1759. 
But  it  was  in  the  operas  of  J.  Chr.  Bach,  that  da  capos 
firft  totally  difappeared,  and  which,  about  this  time,  began 
to  be  generally  difeontinued  : the  fecond  part  being  incor- 
porated with  the  firft,  to  which,  after  modulating  into  the 
5th  of  the  key,  the  finger  generally  returns. 

DACCA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  fituated 
in  the  eaftern  quarter  of  Bengal,  and  beyond  the  principal 
ftream  of  the  Ganges,  though  a very  confiderable  branch  of 
the  fame  river  runs  through  it.  It  is  very  favourably  Ra- 
tioned for  an  inland  emporium  of  trade,  as  the  Dacca  river 
communicates  direftly  and  not  circuitoufiy  with  all  the 
other  inland  navigations.  Dacca  fucceeded  Sonergorg,  as 
the  provincial  capital  of  thi^  quarter;  and  it  is  the  third 
city  of  Bengal,  with  refpeef  to  extent  and  population.  It 
has  a vaft  trade  in  muflins,  which  are  among  the  moft  deli- 
cate that  are  fought  after  in  Europe;  and  the  cotton  is  pro- 
duced within  the  province.  Within  the  laft  century  Dacca 
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was  the  capital  of  Bengal.  It  has  ftill  the  remains  of  a 
ftrong  fortrefs ; and  within  a few  years  it  had  in  its  vicinity 
a cannon  of  extraordinary  weight  and  dirnenfions,  which  has 
fince,  together  with  the  bank  on  which  it  relied,  fallen  into 
the  river.  Major  Rennell  has  given  the  dirnenfions  of  this 
curious  piece  of  artillery  from  his  own  meafurement.  His 
account  of  it  is  as  follows ; “ It  was  made  of  hammered  iron  ; 
it  being  an  immenfc  tube  formed  of  14  bars,  with  rings  of 
2 or  3 inches  wide  driven  over  them,  and  hammered  down 
into  a fmooth  furface  ; fo  that  its  appearance  was  equal  to 
that  of  the  bed  executed  piece  of  brafs  ordnance  ; although 
its  proportions  were  faulty. 

Whole  length  - 22  feet  1O5  inches. 

Diameter  at  the  breech  3 3 

4 feet  from  the  muzzle  2 10 

• of  the  muzzle  - 2 2§ 

of  the  bore  - 1 3f- 

The  gun  contained  234,413  cubic  inches  of  wrought  iron  ; 
and  confequently  weighed  64,814  pounds  avoirdupoife,  or 
about  the  weight  of  eleven  32  pounders.  Weight  of  an 
iron  (hot  for  the  gun  465  pounds. 

Dacca  isficuated  about  100  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges,  and  180  by  the  road  from  Calcutta.  The  country 
round  it  lying  low,  and  being  always  covered  with  verdure 
during  the  dry  months,  it  is  not  fubje£t  to  fuch  violent  heats 
as  Moorlhedabad,  Patna,  and  other  places.  Its  ficuation  is 
60 r miles  S.  E.  from  Benares,  79 d in  the  fame  direction  from 
Lucknow,  120  E.S.E.  from  Moor(hedabad,  and  177  N.  E. 
from  Calcutta.  N.  lat.  230  43'.  E.  long.  90°  30'. 

DACE,  in  Ichthyology,  the  Englifh  name  for  the  fifh, 
called  by  authors  the  leucifcus.  See  Cyprinus  leucifcus. 

The  dace  is  very  common  in  our  rivers,  and  is  a remark- 
ably lively  fifh.  They  fpawn  in  February,  and  the  males  at 
that  time  are  fpotted  and  fcabby,  as  in  the  rudd,  &c. 
and  are  in  higheft  feafon  for  the  table  in  April  and 
May  ; but  they  are  never  a very  well-tafted  fifh,  or  much 
efteemed. 

This  fifh  gives  the  expert  angler  great  diverfion.  The 
dace  will  bite  at  any  fly  ; but  he  is  more  than  ordinarily 
fond  of  the  ftone-caddis,  or  May-fly,  which  is  plentiful 
in  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  the  whole  month  of  May. 
In  warm  weather  this  fifh  very  feldom  refufes  a fly  at  the 
top  of  the  water;  but  at  other  times  he  mull  have  the 
bait  funk  to  within  about  three  inches  of  the  bottom. 
The  winter  fifhing  for  dace  requires  a very  different  bait  : 
this  is  a white  maggot  with  a reddifh  head,  which  is  the 
produce  of  the  eggs  of  the  beetle,  and  is  turned  up  with 
the  plough  in  great  abundance.  A parcel  of  thefe  put  in 
any  veffel,  with  the  earth  they  were  taken  in,  will  keep 
many  months,  and  fupply  an  excellent  bait. 

Small  dace  may  be  put  into  a glafs  jar  with  frefh  water, 
and  there  preferved  alive  for  a long  time,  if  the  water 
be  properly  changed.  They  have  been  obferved  to 
eat  nothing  but  the  animalcula  in  the  water.  They  will 
grow  very  tame  by  degrees.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  487.  p.  23. 
feq. 

DACHARENI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of 
Arabia  Felix.  Ptolemy. 

DACHAU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bavaria,  feated 
on  an  eminence  on  the  river  Ammer,  in  the  dillridl  of 
Munich  in  Upper  Bavaria,  remafkable  for  an  ancient  caftle. 
There  is  a communication  between  this  place  and  Schlei- 
fheim,  a country  palace  of  the  kings  of  Bavaria,  by  means 
of  a canal. 

DACHETZ,  or  Daczice,  a fmall  town  cf  Auflria, 
in  the  margraviate  of  Moravia,  in  the  diftridl  of  Iglau,  on 
the  river  Taya,  with  a convent  of  Francifcan  friars. 


DACHINABADES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a very 
populous  country  of  India,  S.  of  Barygaza,  according  to 
Arrian,  in  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  fea. 

DACHSBACH,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Franconia,  and  principality  of  Culmbach  ; 
22  miles  S.  of  Bamberg. 

DACHSPERG,  Dagsbourg,  or  Dabo,  a fmall  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the 
diftridt  of  Saverne,  fituated  among  the  mountains  called 
the  Vofges,  near  the  fource  of  the  river  Sarre ; 9 miles  S. 
of  Saverne. 

DACHSTEIN,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  diftridt  of  Strafoourg;  3 
miles  N.  E.  of  Molfheim. 

DACHSTUL,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  principal  place  of  a lordfhip,  which 
gives  the  pofleffor  a feat  and  vote  at  the  diets  of  the  circle, 
but  not  of  the  empire;  22  miles  S.  E.  of  Treves. 

DACI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  people  of  Dacia,  who 
inhabited  the  country  N.  of  the  Danube,  from  the  plains 
occupied  by  the  Sarmatian  Jazyges,  to  the  mouths  of  this 
river  and  the  coaft  of  the  Euxine  fea.  They  had  the 
fame  language  with  the  Gets.  Strabo  fays,  that  they 
inhabited  the  upper  part  of  this  country,  as  it  rtfpetts 
the  courfe  of  the  river,  from  the  territory  of  the  Suevi  to 
that  of  the  Tyrigetas  ; and  he  afiigns  to  the  Gets  the 
lower  part.  Pliny,  Steph.  Byz.,  and  Dion  Cafliua  fay, 
that  thefe  people  were  called  Gets  by  the  Greeks,  and 
Dacians  by  the  Romans.  Herodotus  calls  them  Scythians, 
and  he  gives  them  the  epithet  of  immortals,  becaufe  they 
thought  that,  after  death,  they  went  to  Zamolxis,  who  was  a 
difciple  of  Pythagoras.  He  had  left  them  fome  inftru&ions, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  their  religion.  They  were  a 
brave  people.  Alexander  made  war  againfl  them  and  burnt 
their  city.  The  fucceflors  of  this  prince  attempted  to  fub- 
due  them  , but  one  of  their  chiefs,  having  taken  Lyfima- 
chus,  convinced  them  that  they  had  done  wrong  in  attack- 
ing a people  as  poor  as  they  were  brave.  However,  after 
the  death  of  their  king  Berebiltus,  they  quarrelled  among 
themfelves,  and  unable  to  colleft  more  then  20,000  men 
againfl  Auguftus,  he  vanquifhed  them  without  difficulty. 
They  afterwards  caufed  fome  dillurbance  under  Domitian  ; 
but  Trajan  effeftually  fubdued  them,  and  reduced  their 
country  into  the  ftate  of  a Roman  province.  Floras  fays, 
that  the  Dacians  eroded  the  Danube,  and  advanced  as 
far  as  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Ulyrium.  Suetonius  re- 
lates that  Csfar  defigned  to  retrain  their  progrefs ; but  this 
delign  was  accomplished  by  Augullus.  The  emperor  Au- 
relian,  according  to  Vopifcus,  defpairing  of  preferving 
Dacia  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Danube,  formed  a new  pro- 
vince of  Dacia  between  the  two  territories  denominated 
Moefia. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  Dacians  inhabited  the  whole 
extent  of  country  that  lies  between  the  Pruth,  the  Danube, 
the  Tibifcus,  and  the  Carpathian  mountains;  and  this  was 
called  “ Dacia  vera,”  or  the  province  of  Trajan.  Under 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  Decebalus,  king  of  the  Dacians,  re- 
volted: upon  which  their  prince,  A.D.  106,  carried  his 
arms  into  Dacia,  twice  defeated  thefe  people,  and  formed 
their  country  into  a Roman  province,  which  was  for  along 
time  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  “ Provincia  Trajani.” 
See  Dacia. 

DACIA,  the  ancient  name  of  two  countries  of  Europe  ; 
the  one  on  this  fide  of  the  Danube  called  “ Dacia  Atire- 
liahi the  other,  called  “ Dacia  Trajani,”  on  the  other  - 
fide  of  the  river.  The  latter  comprehended  Tranfylvania, 
Moldavia,  Wailachia,  and  the  bannat  of  Ttmefwar,  or 
B 2 that 
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that  country  of  Europe  between  the  Danube  and  the  Car-  barbarians.  As  long  as  the  remote  banks  of  the  Niefter 
pathian  mountains,  which,  after  an  obftinate  ftruggle  of  were  confidered  as  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  power, 
five  years,  was  fubdued^  by  the  Romans,  annexed  to  the  the  fortifications  of  the  Lower  Danube  were  more  care- 
Roman  empire  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  and  joined  to  Mocfia,  lefsly  guarded,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Mcefia  lived  in  fupine 
or  modern  Bulgaria,  by  an  admirable  bridge,  the  ruins  of  fecurity,  fondly  conceiving  themfelves  at  an  inaccefiible 
which  are  ftill  feen  near  Tfchernetz.  diftancefrom  any  barbarian  invaders.  The  irruptions 

The  river  Tyra?,  Danafter,  or  Niefter,  which  runs  of  the  Goths,  however,  under  the  reign  of  Philip,  fatally 
from  the  north-weft  to  the  fouth-eaft,  ferved  with  the  convinced  them  of  their  miftake.  Cniva,  the  king,  or  leader 
Alpes  Baftarnica?,  or  Carpathian  mountains,  to  form  the  of  that  fierce  nation,  traverfed  with  contempt  the  province 
boundary  of  this  province  to  the  north  and  north -eaft.  On  of  Dacia,  and  palled  both  the  Niefter  and  the  Danube 
the  eaft  was  the  Euxine  fea,  and  on  the  weft  it  was  defend-  without  encountering  any  oppofition  capable  of  retarding  his 
ed  by  an  intrenchment.  According  to  M.  D’Anville,  it  progrefa.  At  length  the  emperor  Aurelian  terminated  the 
was  about  13  hundred  miles  in  circumference.  In  the  cen-  Gothic  war,  which  had  for  20  years  occafioned  great  caia- 
tre  of  the  country  was  mount  “ Concajou,”  which  was  mities  both  to  the  Goths  and  the  Romans,  by  a lafting  and 
deemed  facred  by  the  Getse.  The  principal  rivers  were  beneficial  treaty.  As  a confequence  of  this  treaty,  the  em- 
the  Danube,  the  Tibifcus,  Ternes,  or  Teyfs,  the  Aluta,  the  peror,  in  the  year  274,  relinquilhed  the  fovereignty  of  thefe 
Ordeffus,  the  Ararus,  the  Porata  or  Pretus,  fuppofed  to  Trans-Danubian  provinces,  and  withdrew  the  Roman  troops 
be  the  Hieraffus  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Tyras  or  Danafter.  and  colonifts  to  the  Cis-Danubian  provinces  of  ancient  Moefia 
The  chief  towns  of  Dacia  were,  towards  the  north-weft,  and  Illyricum,  or  modern  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Bofnia, 
Napoca,  Prastoria  Augufta,  Apulum,  Tibifcus,  and  Zar-  which  were  called  Hither  Dacia.  Such  of  the  Roman  co- 
migethufa,  called  Ulpia  Trajana ; along  the  Danube  from  lonifts  as  chofe  to  remain  beyond  the  Danube  were  incor- 
weft  to  eaft,  Lederata  oppofite  to  Vominacium,  which  porated  with  the  Goths,  and  ferved  as  a medium  of  inter- 
belonged  to  Mocfia,  and  Ternes,  near  the  bridge  of  Trajan,  courfe  between  the  Romans  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Danube 
The  ancient  hiftorians  fcarcely  make  mention  of  the  arid  the  new  fettlers.  The  policy  of  Aurelian  was  juftiiied 
country,  known  under  the  name  of  Dacia,  before  the  by  the  event.  The  extenlive  province  of  ancient  Dacia,  or 
time  when  Darius  carried  his  arms  againft  the  Daci  in  the  Ulterior  Dacia,  which  the  Romans  had  been  unable  to  de- 
year 508,  B.  C.  After  having  traverfed  the  Thracian  fend,  oppofed,  after  it  was  become  independent,  a firm 
Bofphorus,  he  was  in  danger  of  lofing  his  whole  army  in  barrier  againft  the  incurlions  of  the  favages  of  the  north,  un- 
the  country  of  the  Getae,  between  the  Ifter  and  the  Aluta.  til  the  declining  ftate  of  the  Roman  empire  induced  the  in- 
Lyfimachus,  to  whom  Thrace  was  allotted  in  the  general  habitants,  after  they  had  admitted  fucceffive  hordes  of  bar- 
diftribution  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  made  an  unfuc-  barians  into  their  country,  to  iffue  out  occafionally  from 
cefsful  attack  upon  the  Dacians,  and  was  taken  prifoner.  their  woody  retreats.  They  crofted  the  Danube  in  their 
In  the  times  of  Ctefar  and  Auguftus,  they  took  up  arms  light  boats,  and  marked  their  inroads  into  the  Roman  pro- 
againft  the  Romans.  However,  Auguftus  and  his  firft  vinces  with  blood  and  ruin,  even  to  the  fuburbs  of  Con- 
fucceffors  reftrained,  both  the  Daci  and.  Getac,  within  the  ftantinople. 

country  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Danube.  Neverthelefs,  The  treaty  of  peace  which  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns, 
when  the  river  was  frozen  and  became  paffabie,  they  made  diftated  to  Theodofius  and  the  eaftern  empire,  A.  D.  446, 
occafional  incurfions  into  the  territory  of  the  empire  for  the  gave  him  the  fovereignty  of  ancient  Dacia  ; and  he  flipu- 

fake  of  pillage.  Auguftus,  in  order  to  keep  them  within  lated,  that,  for  the  convenience  of  his  Dacian  fubjedls,  a 

their  own  boundaries,  entered  into  feveral  treaties  with  them,  fafe  and  plentiful  market  fhould  be  eltablilhed  on  the  fouthern 
the  general  charafter  of  which  was  moderation.  Under  the  bank  of  the  Danube. 

fucceeding  emperors  the  Dacians  frequently  recurred  to  After  the  death  of  Attila,  and  the  extin&ion  of  his  em- 
arms  ; and  under  Domitian,  Decebalus,  their  king,  entered  pire,  Dacia  became  the  feat  of  a new  but  traniitory  power, 
Moefia  and  defeated  Oppius  Sabinus  ; but  this  emperor  con-  under  Ardaric,  king  of  the  Gepidse. 

eluded  with  them  a ditgraceful  peace,  and  entered  Rome  in  The  countries  of  which  ancient  Dacia  was  compofed  were 
triumph.  afterwards  governed  by  petty  princes,  under  the  protection 

Trajan  obtained  a degreee  of  fuccefs,  correfponding  to  his  of  the  kings  of  Hungary.  Thefe  princes,  having  formed 

valour  and  military  virtues  ; and  advancing  into  the  country  alliances  with  the  kings  of  Poland,  affumed  independency, 

humbled  Decebalus  and  conftrained  him  to  fue  for  peace,  but  were  at  laft  forced  to  furrender  their  countries  as  fiefs  to 
which  the  emperor  granted  him.  though  he  proved  treacher-  Auftria  and  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Temefwar  and  Tranfyl- 
ous,  and  attempted  by  his  emiffaries,  to  aftafiinate  Trajan,  vania  are  now  confidered  as  parts  of  the  Auftrian  dominions  ; 
The  Roman  forces  afterwards  penetrated  into  the  country,  and  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  are  tributary  to  the  Ottoman 
and  Decebalus,  defpairing  of  being  able  to  refill  them,  put  Porte,  but  are  at  prefent  invaded  by  the  Ruffians,  and 
an  end  to  his  own  life.  Trajan,  as  we  have  already  faid,  likely  to  be  fevered  from  the  Turkilh  empire.  See  Mol- 
reduced  Dacia  into  a Roman  province  and  conftru&ed  a davia,  Wallachia,  Temeswar,  Transylvania. 
bridge  over  the  Danube.  Zarmigethufa,  the  capital,  af-  DACIER,  Andrew,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Caftres 
fumed  the  name  of  the  conqueror,  and  was  from  this  time  in  1651;  here  alfo  he  received  the  early  parts  of  his  educa- 
called  Ulpia  Trajana.  Under  the  reigns  of  Adrian  and  tion,  and  would  probably  have  completed  his  ftudies  in  the 
Antonine  the  Dacians  remained  quiet ; but  neither  they  nor  fame  coliege,  had  not  the  management  of  it  fallen  entirely 
the  emperors  in  fubfequent  periods  adhered  to  the  terms  of  into  the  hands  of  the  Jefuits,  a circumftance  that  induced 
the  treaties  and  conventions  that  had  been  eftablilhed  be-  him  to  remove  to  Saumur,  where  he  received  inftrueftions 
tween  them  : at  a fubfequent  period  the  Goths,  among  from  Tannegui  le  Fevre,  a man  of  great  celebrity,  whofe 
other  inhabitants  of  the  northern  regions,  invaded  the  Ro-  daughter  Dacier  afterwards  married.  Within  two  years  of 
man  provinces  ; and  they  were  particularly  allured  by  the  their  marriage,  they  both  renounced  the  Proteftant  religion 
rich  harvefts  which  covered  the  fields  of  Dacia.  This  new  and  conformed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Dacier  wag 
and  unfettled  province  was  neither  ftrong  enough  to  refill,  firft  publicly  known  as  an  editor  of  feveral  of  the  Greek 
nor  rich  enough  to  fatiate  the  rapacioutnefs  of  the  and  Roman  clafiics,  in  which  he  was  aflilled  by  his  learned 
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wife.  He  tranflated  the  works  of  Horace  into  French 
profe  ; the  meditations  of  Marcus  Antoninus  ; the  Poetics 
of  Ariftotle ; fome  of  the  Tragedies  of  Sophocles  ; the 
Manual  of  Epi&etus,  and  the  lives  of  Plutarch.  As  a 
tranfiator  he  was  an  enthufiaftic  admirer  of  the  origi- 
nal authors.  He  engaged  in  a controverfy  with  Perrault 
concerning  the  merit  of  the  ancients  and  moderns,  but  was 
r.ot  confidered  as  an  able  defender  of  the  caufe  in  which  he 
engaged  as  an  advocate.  He  was  admitted  a member  of 
the  academy  of  Infcriptions,  and  afterwards  was  elefted  per- 
petual fecretary  to  the  French  academy.  He  was  likewile 
keeper  of  the  cabinet  of  Louvre  ; thefe  fads  prove  better 
than  a thoufand  eulogia,  that  he  was  a man  of  great  worth, 
and  unfullied  integrity.  He  died  in  1722.  He  took  a 
part  in  the  Medallic  Hiftory  of  Lewis  XIV.,  for  which  he 
received  a penfion.  Moreri. 

Dacier,  Anne  Le  Fevre,  wife  of  the  preceding,  and, 
as  we  have  already  obferved,  daughter  of  Tannegui  le  Fevre. 
She  was  born  at  Saumur,  in  the  fame  year  with  her  hufband  ; 
and  was  educated  with  the  greateft  care  by  her  father.  At 
an  early  age  fhe  became  known  as  editor  and  commentator 
of  fome  of  the  ancient  claffics  in  both  languages.  One  of 
her  fir  ft  productions  (he  dedicated  to  the  king,  which  he  re- 
fufed  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  a proteftant ; the  duke 
de  Montaufier,  who  had  introduced  her  to  his  fovereign, 
wa8  feverely  reprimanded  for  encouraging  the  proferibed 
feCl ; jealous,  however,  of  his  mafter’s  honour,  he  took  the 
liberty  of  expostulating  with  him,  proving  that  he  ought  to  be 
the  patron  of  merit  and  talent,  wherever,  and  among  whom- 
foever  found  ; and  he  added,  that  he  would  fesd  Mademoi- 
felle  Le  Fevre  a hundred  piftoles  in  his  majefty’s  name, 
which  he  might  repay  or  not,  as  he  fhould  judge  proper. 
This  circumftance  probably  had  fome  effedt  upon  the  change 
of  fentiments  which  M.  Dacier  and  her  hufband  openly 
avowed  foon  after  their  marriage.  She  was  a tranfiator  as 
well  as  editor.  Ariftophanes,  Anacreon,  and  Homer,  were 
ail  rendered  into  French  by  this  lady,  fome  of  which 
have  been  frequently  reprinted  and  difplay  much  merit. 
Notwithwithftanding  the  high  reputation  to  which  fhe  at- 
tained in  the  literary  world,  fhe  was  far  from  laying  claim  to 
any  fuperiority  on  that  account : fhe  was  modeft  and  unaf- 
fected, but  jealous  of  the  honour  of  thofe  ancient  writers 
whofe  merits  fhe  wifhed  her  countrymen  to  feel  and  ac- 
knowledge. She  performed  the  duties  of  a wife  and  mo- 
ther with  exemplary  affeCtion,  and  exhibited  in  the  lofs  of  a 
fon  of  great  promife,  and  of  a darling  daughter,  the  forti- 
tude of  a hero,  and  the  refignation  of  a true  Chriftian.  She 
died  in  1720,  much  efteemed  and  regretted  by  all  who  knew 
her. 

DACIO,  in  Geography,  the  laft  village  in  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  the  canton  of  the  Grifons  near  the  lake  of  Chia- 


ing  the  anthers.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  Filaments  none  ; an- 
thers two  to  each  fcale,  tranfverfe,  orbicular,  of  two  valves. 
Female  flowers  on  a diftinct  plant,  lolitary,  terminal.  Cal , 
Cor . and  Style  unknown.  Nut  ovate,  encompaffed  at  the 
bafe  by  a dilated,  firm,  cup-fhaped  receptacle,  and  con- 
taining one  feed. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male.  Calyx  the  fc.de  of  a catkin,  bearing 
two  fefiile  anthers.  Female.  Nut  ovate,  feated  in  a 
cup-fhaped  receptacle. 

Dacrydium  cupreffmum  is  figured  in  captain  Cook’s  fecond 
voyage,  tab.  5 1,  under  the  name  of  the  Spruce  Fir  of  New 
Zealand.  It  is  laid  to  form  large  forefts  in  the  fouth-welt 
part  of  that  country,  to  yield  valuable  timber,  and  to  af- 
ford a kind  of  fpruce  beer.  The  leaves  are  ever-green, 
final!,  crowded  like  thofe  of  a Lycopodium  ; the  branches 
elegantly  pendent.  Its  height  is  from  50  to  100  feet.  D 
taxifolium,  another  New  Zealand  fpecies,  is  mentioned  by 
Hawkfwort'n  in  Cook’s  firft  voyage,  v.  iii.  441,  as  velem- 
biing  the  Pitch  Pine,  and  likely  to  make  the  fineft  mails 
in  the  world,  if  the  trees  could  be  lightened  by  tapping. 

DACRYODES,  in  Surgery,  a term  applied  to  ulcers, 
which  are  continually  yielding  a putrid  matter. 

The  word  is  formed  from  tear , and  eiooj,  form ; 

denoting  the  ulcers  to  weeD,  or  fhed  fomewhatlike  tears. 
DACRYON.  See  Tears. 

DACTYL,  Dactylus,  a foot  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
poetry,  confifting  of  a long  fy liable,  followed  by  two  fhort 
ones : as  carmine  ; and  tenderly,  haflily,  in  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage. ...  ^ 

Some  fay  it  is  derived  from  &zjcti Ao;,  a finger,  becaufe  it  is 
divided  into  three  joints,  the  firft  of  which  is  longer  than  the 
other  two. 

The  dacftyl  is  faid  to  have  been  the  invention  of  Dionyfitie 
or  Bacchus,  who  delivered  oracles  in  this  meafure  at  De!- 
phos,  before  Apollo.  The  Greeks  call  it  TaoXnao;.  The 
daftyl  and  fpondee  are  the  molt  confiderable  of  the  poetical 
feet ; as  being  the  meafures  ufed  in  heroic  verfe,  by  Homer, 
Virgil,  &c.  Thefe  two  are  of  equal  time,  but  not  equal  mo- 
tion. The  fpondee  has  an  even,  ftrong,  and  fteady  pace, 
like  a trot : the  daftyl  refembies  the  nimbler  ftrokes  of  a 
gallop.  Paffages  in  which  the  da£fyl  abounds  afford  a 
found,  which  is  evidently  and  intentionally  an  echo  to  the 
fenfe.  Thus  Homer  (Odvff.  1.  xi  ),  after  he  has  deferibed 
in  labouring  fpondees  the  flow  and  painful  manner  in  which 
Sifyphus  rolled  the  ftone  up  hill,  makes  ufe  of  nimble  dactyls 
in  deferibing  its  fwift  defcer.t  : thus, 

“ AuStj  tirtCld  xsAJvJs'io  Aaa?  jj.” 

And  Virgil  (iEn.  viii.  v.  595,  596.)  deicribes  in  pureda&yls- 
the  galloping  of  the  herfe:  thus, 

“ It  clamor,  et  agmine  fafto 

Qnadrupedante  putrem  Sonitu  quatit  ungula  campum.” 


venna. 

DACIRA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Mefopotamia ; 
called  by  fome  Diacira. 

DACKENEM,  or  Dacquenem,  in  Geography , a town 
of  Flanders,  eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Ghent. 

DACOLITHUS,  in  Ichthyology , a fpecies  of  Colitis. 
See  Cob  it  1 s Tania. 

DACRYDIUM,  in  Botany,  (from  S»> cpv,  a tear,  or 
gummy  diftillation  from  a tree.)  Solander  in  Forfter’s  PI. 
Efculent.  80,  and  FI.  InL  Auftr.  Prod.  92.  Lambert 
Pin.  93.  t.  41.  Clafs  and  order,  ditecta  monadelphia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Conifer  a,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male  flowers  forming  an  ovate  terminal  catkin,. 
Cal  the  feales  of  the  catkin  heart-fhaped,  pointed,  bear* 


This  term,  in  verification,  as  much  belongs  to  mtific 
as  poetry,  words  frequently  occurring  in  our  language, 
(chiefly  adverbs,)  confifting  of  one  long  and  two  fhort  fyl- 
lables ; fo  that  tnufical  movements  in  common  time,  when 
bars  compofed  of  one  long  and  two  fhort  notes  frequently 
occur,  it  may  be  called  DaSlylic  tnujic,  fuch  as  Shcnftone’e 


paftorals  generally  require. 


u My  banks  they  were  furnifhed  with  bees, 

Whole  murmurs  invite  me  to  flcep.” 

Arne  has  fet  thefe  words  admirably  in  Siciliaaa  time. 

See 


D A C 

See  the  2d  ftanza  of  this  paftoral  ballad. 

“ Not  a pine  in  the  grove  is  there  feen,”  &c. 

Shenltone,  vol.  i. 

DACTYLETHRA,  or  Dactylithra,  Digitate , 
among  the  Ancient  Phyfic'tans , a medicine  ufed  to  provoke 
vomiting.  It  was  a fort  of  topical -application,  and  is  de- 
ferred at  large  by  Oribafius. 

DACTYLl,  in  Antiquity,  a name  attributed  to  the  firft 
priefts  of  the  goddefs  Cybele  ; who  were  particularly  called 
DaByli  Idai , on  account  of  the  goddefs  herfelf,  who  was 
ftvled  Cybele  Idea , becaufe  principally  honoured  on  mount 
Ida  in  Phrygia.  The  name  DaByli  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  given  them  on  this  occafian  : that  to  prevent  Saturn 
from  hearing  the  cries  of  Jupiter,  whom  Cybele  had  com- 
mitted to  their  cuftody,  they  ufed  to  fing  verfes  of  their  own 
invention,  which  by  their  unequal  meafures  feemed  to  refem- 
ble  the  foot  called  daBylus. — This  is  the  account  of  the 
grammarian  Diomedes. 

One  Sophocles,  quoted  by  Strabo,  lib.  x.  fpeaks  differ- 
ently. According  to  him  they  were  called  DaByli,  from 
the  Greek  word  o!t,x.rv\o<;,  finger,  becaufe  their  number  was 
at  firft  equal  to  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  viz.  ten  ; five  of 
them  boys,  and  as  many  girls.  He  adds,  that  it  is  to  them 
we  owe  the  invention  of  iron,  and  the  manner  of  working  it, 
with  divers  other  ufeful  things,  and  for  their  ufeful  difeove- 
ries,  they  are  faid  to  have  been  worfhipped,  after  their  death, 
as  gods.  Others  make  their  number  more,  and  others  lefs 
than  ten.  .Some,  again,  make  them  natives  of  Phrygia,  near 
the  foot  of  mount  Ida  ; and  others  bring  them  from  other 
■places.  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  they  were  the  firft 
inhabitants  of  Crete,  who  originally  inhabited  mount  Ida, 
and  paffed  from  thence  into  E-:rope  with  king  Minos.  They 
fettled  firft  in  Samothrace,  where  they  taught  the  inhabit- 
ants facred  rites,  inftituted  facrifices,  and  introduced  a fet 
form  of  religious  worfhip.  Orpheus,  who  was  naturally  in- 
clined to  mufic  and  poetry,  is  thought  to  have  been  their 
difciple,  and  the  firft  who  eftablifhed  facred  rites  and  cere- 
monies in  Greece.  However,  all  the  authors  Strabo  had 
feen,  he  fays,  agreed,  that  they  were  the  firft  who  wrought 
in  iron  ; that  they  had  been  minifters  of  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  or  Cybele  ; and  that  they  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Ida  : and  they  probably  derived  their  knowledge  of  forg- 
ing metals  from  the  fufion  of  minerals  at  the  burning  of 
mount  Ida. 

It  is  alfo  conjeftured  by  fome  authors,  not  that  the  Cu- 
retes  and  Corybantes  were  the  fame  with  the  Da&yli  Idasi, 
but  that  the  Curetes  and  Corybantes  were  their  pofterity ; 
that  a hundred  men,  born  in  Crete,  were  firft  called  Daftyli 
Idaei  ; and  that  each  of  thefe  had  nine  children,  who  were 
the  Curetes  ; and  that  each  of  the  Curetes  had  ten  chil- 
dren, who  were  alfo  called  Da&yli  Idasi.  They  were  Cy- 
clopians. 

Strabo  only  gives  us  the  names  of  four  of  the  Daftyli  Idasi, 
which  are  Salaminus,  Damnanaeus,  Hercules,  and  Acmon. 
The  learned  Bryant,  (Ancient  Mythol.  vol.  i.)  fuppofes 
that  they  were  the  fame  as  the  Curetes,  Corybantes,  Teichi- 
nes,  and  Cabiri ; which  fee  refpedtively. 

DACTYLIC,  fomething  that  has  a relation  to  daByls. 
Anciently,  there  were  da&ylic,  as  well  as  fpondaic  flutes, 
tibia  daBylica , The  da<5ty lie  flutes  confifted  of  unequal  in- 
intervals  ; as  the  daftylic  foot  does  of  unequal  meafures. 

Dactylic  verfes,  are  hexameter  verfes,  ending  in  a daftyl, 
inftead  of  a fpondee  ; as  fpondaic  verfes  are  thofe  which 
Iiave  a fpondee  in  the  fifth  foot  inftead  of  a daftyl. 

An  inftance  of  a dadtylic  verfe  we  have  in  Virg.  IEn.  lib. 
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“ Bis  patrise  cecidere  manus : quin  protinus  omnia 
Perlegerit  oculis. 

DAC1  YLIOMANCY,  Dactyliomantia,  a fort  of 
divination  performed  by  means  of  a rino\ 

The  word  is  compofed  of  the  Greek  Wrivwo;,  ring,  of 
oa,x.’rv\o;,fit tg c r ,*  and  fixvTfiipc , “divination. 

Da&yliomancy  confifted  principally  in  holding  a ring,  fuf- 
pended  by  a fine  thread,  over  a round  table,  on  the  edge 
whereof ^ were  made  divers  marks  with  the  twenty-four 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  ring,  in  fhaking  or  vibrating 
over  the  table,  flopped  over  certain  of  the  letters,  which 
being  joined  together,  compofed  the  anfwer  required. 

But  the  operation  was  preceded  and  accompanied  by  fe- 
veral  fuperftitious  ceremonies ; for  firft  the  ring  was  to 
be  confecrated  with  a great  deal  of  myftery  : the  perfon 
who  held  it  was  to  be  clad  in  linen  garments,  to  the  very 
fhoes ; his  head  was  to  be  fhaved  all  round  ; and  in  his  hand 
he  was  to  hold  vervain.  And  before  he  proceeded  on  any 
thing,  the  gods  were  firft  to  be  appeafed  by  a formulary 
of  prayers,  &c.  Ammianus  Marceilinus  gives  the  procefs 
at  large  in  his  twenty-ninth  book. 

DACTYLIS,  in  Agriculture,  is  a term  fometimes  applied 
to  a fpecies  of  cultivated  grafs,  the  rough  cock’s-foot  grafs 
( DaBylis  glomerata.)  It  is  a coarfe  hardy  rough  grafs,  but 
which  has  been  found  highly  ufeful  on  moift  loamy  foils, 
where  the  bottom  is  of  the  retentive  clay-marl  kind  ; and 
where  other  finer  grades  are  apt  to  be  overpowered  by  the 
natural  herbage.  It  requires  to  be  kept  clofely  fed  down ; 
under  which  circumftances  it  conftitutes  an  excellent  early 
fhetp  feed.  See  Grass,  and  Grass  Land. 

Dactylis,  in  Botany,  (from  cx-.cJvao;,  a finger,  in  allu- 
fion  to  the  ffiape  of  its  fpikes.)  Linn.  Gen.  35.  Schreb. 
50.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  i.  407.  Jufl.  31.  Clafs  and  order, 
triandria  digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Gramina. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Glume  of  two  valves,  containing  one  or 
more  florets,  forming  an  oblong  compreded  fpikelet  ; its 
valves  unequal,  pointed,  keeled,  convex,  and  broader  on 
one  fide.  Cor.  Glume  of  two  valves,  the  lowermoft  largeft, 
concave,  acute,  pointed  or  awned ; the  other  cloven,  lan- 
ceolate. NeBary  a pair  of  lanceolate,  pointed  feales,  tumid 
at  their  bale.  Slam.  Filaments  three,  capillary,  longer 
than  the  corolla ; anthers  oblong,  cloven  at  each  end.  Pift, 
Germen  ovate ; ftyles  two,  fpreading:  ftigmas  feathery. 
Seeds  folitary,  oblong,  naked,  with  a furrow  on  one  fide, 
clothed  for  a while  by  the  permanent  corolla. 

Ed.  Ch.  Calyx  of  two  linear-oblong,  compreded,  keeled, 
unequal  valves. 

This  genus  of  grades  is  not  one  of  the  bell  defined.  It 
ought  to  have  but  a Angle  floret  in  each  calyx,  as  in  D. 
friBa,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  380;  D.  cynofuroides,  Linn;  and  D. 
patens,  Ait.  H.  Kew  ; which  are  genuine  examples  of  it  ; 
but  D.  glomerata,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  335,  has  three  or  four 
florets,  and  has  thence  been  judged,  by  feverai  botanifts, 
not  a good  DaBylis.  No  one,  however,  has  fuccefsfully 
referred  it  to  any  other  genus,  nor  is  it  advifable  to  form  a 
new  one  of  this  fpecies  alone,  the  ftrudlure  of  its  frudlifi- 
cation  being  by  no  means  diffidently  diftindt  from  the 
above-mentioned  fpecies.  The  D.  glomerata  thrives  under 
the  (hade  of  trees.  We  have  in  the  above  article  mentioned 
its  agricultural  properties;  but  we  have  no  authority  to  re- 
commend it  for  any  agricultural  purpofe.  If  ufed  for  fodder, 
it  mult  be  cut  while  young  and  tender. 

DACTYLONOMY,  Dactylonomia,  from  SxktvXo;, 
finger , and  voy. 0;,  law,  the  art  of  accounting,  or  numbering, 
by  the  fingers. 

The  rule  is  this;  the  left  thumb  is  reckoned  i,  the  index 
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S,  snd-fo  on  to  the  right  thumh,  which  is  the  tenth,  and 
of  eonfequence  is  denoted  by  the  cypher  o. 

DACTYLS,  in  Botany,  denotes  the  fruit  of  the  palm- 
tree,  more  ufually  called  dates. 

DACTYLUS,  in  Antiquity , a fort  of  dance  among  the 
Greeks,  chiefly  performed,  as  Hefychius  obferves,  by  the 
athletas. 

Dactylus,  in  Zoology , a fpec.es  of  Pholas,  in  the  clafs  of 
Vermes  Tejlacea.  See  Pholas. — Alfo,  a fpecies  of  Voluta, 
in  the  fame  clafs.  See  Voluta. 

Dactylus  I da  us,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given  by 
many  authors  to  the  belemnites  ; fuppofed  erroneoufly  by 
many  to  be  the  lyncurius  of  the  ancients. 

DADACARDIM,  in  Geography , a town  of  Afiatic 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Diarbekir ; 60  miles  S.  of  Di- 
arbek. 

DAD  A I,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of 
Natolia,  40  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Amafieh. 

DADARI,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
Delhi ; 52  miles  W.  of  Delhi. 

DADASTANA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  Bithynia,atnearly  an  equaldiftance  between  Ancyra 
and  Nice  ; v/here,  according  to  Zoflmus,  the  emperor  Jovian 
died  Feb.  17,  A.  D.  364.  It  feparates  Bithynia  from  Ga- 
latia, according  to  Arminianus  Marcellinus. 

DADDALA,  a place  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Lycia.  Ptol. 

DADDI,  Bernardo,  in  Biography , a painter,  native  of 
Arezzo,  who  was  the  fcholar  of  Spinello,  and  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  company  of  painters  at  Florence,  in  1355.  He 
painted  the  chapels  of  S.  Lorenzo  and  S.  Stefano  de  Pulei, 
together  with  other  works  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  in 
that  city.  Little  elfe  is  known  of  him  except  that  he  died 
in  13S0.  Baldinucci. 

Daddi,  Cosimo,  a Florentine  painter  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  who  was  a difciple  of  Batifta  Naldini,  and 
was  employed  in  many  confiderable  works  by  the  court  of 
Tufcany.  Amongft  others  he  painted  in  the  Cortile  of  the 
Villa  of  Petraja,  the  heroic  aftions  of  Goffredo  Buglione  at 
the  taking  of  Jerufalem.  The  churches  of  Florence  like- 
wife  poffefs  feveral  altar-pieces  of  confiderable  merit  by  his 
hand,  and  he  was  much  efteemed  for  his  portraits,  which 
generally  proved  ftriking  likeneffes.  He  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  in  1630,  having  had  the  honour  to  inftruft  Bal- 
daffare  Francefchini,  called  II  Volterrano,  in  the  firft  rudi- 
ments of  his  art.  Baldinucci. 

DADELER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Caramania;  12  miles  N.  of  Cogni. 

DADEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  and  county  of  Ssyn,  near  which  are  fome  mines  of 
copper  ; 8 miles  S.  of  Siegen. 

DADES  Promontorium,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a pro- 
montory in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  idle  of  Cyprus,  between 
the  promontory  Curias  to  the  weft,  and  that  of  Pedalium  to 
the  eaft.  Ptol. 

DADICiE,  a people  who,  according  to  Herodotus  (1. 
viii.  66.)  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Sogdiana;  and  who  were 
armed  like  the  Baftrians. 

DADIVAN,  in  Geography , a plain  of  Perfia,  about  4 or 
5 leagues  in  circumference,  between  Schira3  and  Lar,  co- 
vered with  trees  of  oranges,  citrons,  and  pomegranates,  to 
which  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  merchants  of  Ormus  generally 
retire  in  the  furrimer. 

DADLEWALLET,  a town  in  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Kontu. 

DADO,  in  Architefiure,  the  middle  of  a pedeflal,  or  that 
part  comprehended  between  the  bafe  .and  the  cornice.  In 


the  pedeflals  of  the  orders  this  part  has  nearly  a cubical  form, 
whence  it  derives  its  name  dado,  Italian,  for  die. 

Dado,  in  Biography,  a ti&itious  artift,  to  whom  feveral 
excellent  prints  of  the  16th  century,  marked  with  a die,  have 
been  attributed.  Many  connoifleurs,  however,  confider  thefe 
plates  to  have  been  the  work  of  Niccolo  Beatricetto.  Hei- 
necken, 

DADOU,  in  Geography,  a fmall  river  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Tarn.  It  has  its  fource  near  Saint  Salvy, 
and  runs  into  the  river  Agout  below'  Lavaur. 

DADUBRA,  DADiBRA,or  Dadylras.  in  Ancient  Geogra - 
phy,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Paphlagonia. 

DADUCHI,  in  Antiquity,  priefts  of  Cerea.  See  x 
Ceres. 

That  goddefs,  having  loft  her  daughter  Proferpine,  fay 
mythologifts,  began  to  make  fearch  for  her  at  the  beginning 
of  the  night.  In  order  to  do  this  in  the  dark,  Ihe  lighted 
a torch,  and  thus  fet  forth  on  her  travels  throughout  the 
world  : for  which  reafon  it  is,  that  fhe  is  always  feen  repre- 
fented  with  a lighted  torch  in  her  hand. 

On  this  account,  and  in  commemoration  of  this  pretended 
exploit,  it  became  a cuftom  for  the  priefts,  at  the  feafts  and 
facrifices  of  this  goddels,  to  run  about  in  the  temple,  with 
torches,  after  this  manner  : one  of  them  took  a lighted  torch 
from  off  the  altar,  and  holding  it  with  his  hand,  ran  with  it 
to  a certain  part  of  the  temple,  where  he  gave  it  to  another, 
faying  to  him,  Tibi  trado  ; this  fecond  ran  after  the  like 
manner,  to  another  part  of  the  temple,  and  gave  it  to  the 
third,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

From  this  ceremony  the  priefts  became  denominated  da- 
duchi,  oAociyjit,,  q.  d.  torch  bearers ; from  d«j,  an  undluous 
and  refinous  wood,  as  pine,  fir,  Sc c.  whereof  the  ancients 
made  torches  ; and  s^w,  I have,  1 hold. 

The  Athenians  alio  gave  the  name  daduchus  to  the  high- 
prieft  of  Hercules. 

DiEARA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Afia,  near 
to  Apamea  and  almoft  E.  of  it,  and  S.W.  of  Anthe- 
mjfias. 

DiEDALA,  in  Antiquity,  two  feftivals  in  Bceotia,  one 
of  which  was  obferved  annually  by  the  Platseans  at  Alalco- 
menus,  where  was  the  largeft  grove  in  all  Bceotia.  Here 
they  affembled,  and  expoling  to  the  open  air  pieces  of  fodden 
flelh,  carefully  obferved  whither  the  crows  that  came  to 
feed  upon  them  took  their  flight,  and  then  hewed  down  all 
thoie  trees  on  which  any  of  them  alighted,  and  formed  them 
into  ftatues,  w’hich  by  the  ancient  Greeks  were  called  dcedalay 
HxiSahx. 

The  other  folemnity  was  by  far  the  greateft  and  moft  re- 
markable of  the  two,  being  celebrated  only  once  in  fixty 
years,  in  commemoration  of  the  exile  of  the  Platasans,  which 
lafted  that  number  of  years.  For  the  ceremonies  obferved 
in  it,  fee  Paufan.  p,  302.  in  Boeot.  and  Pott.  Archseol. 
Gra:c.  lib.  ii.  cap.  20. 

D jed ala,  in  Ancient  Geography , a country  of  India,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  abandoned  it,  and  fled  for  fhelter  to  the 
mountains,  on  the  approach  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Tbe 
fituation  of  this  country,  and  alfo  that  of  Acedera,  which 
was  deferted  in  the  fame  manner,  are  not  precifely  afeer- 
tained.  Ptolemy  places  a town  of  this  name  on  this  fide  of 
the  Ganges,  in  the  country  of  the  Cafpirians ; lat.  30°  30'. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Crete.  Steph.  Byz.— Alfo, 
a mountain  of  Lycia. — Alfo,  a caftle,  according  to  Livy 
and  Mela,  or,  as  Pliny  fays,  a town,  of  Afia  Minor,  in 
Caria,  fituated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  gulf  of  Glaucus, 
N.  of  Cape  Cria,  about  lat.  36°  50'  or  55'.  Stephanus 
Byzantius  fays,  that  Dsdalus,  being  flung  by  a reptile,  died 
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t<f  the  wound,  snd  that  this  town,  which  was  built  in  the 
place  of  hii  burial,  took  his  name. 

DJEDALEON  Insulae,  two  itlands  of  Alia,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Glaucus,  on  the  coaft  of 
Caria. 

DiEDALIA,  a town  of  Italy,  founded  by  Daedalus, 
according  to  Steph.  Byz.,  who  fays  that  in  his  time  it  was 

called  Julia. 

DiEDALIUM,  a place  of  Sicily  cn  the  fouthern  coaft, 
5.E.  of  Agrigentum,  and  very  near  mount  Eenomus. 

JDiEDALUS,  in  Fabulous  HJlory , the  great  grand-fon 
of  Ere£thcus,  king  of  Athens,  and  grand-fon  of  Eumolpus, 
or  Eupalamus,  or,  as  Ovid  fays,  the  fon  of  Eupaiamus,  \va3 
eminently  ditlinguifhed  as  the  rnoft  ingenious  artill  produced 
either  in  Athens  or  Greece.  To  him  is  afcribed  the  inven- 
tion of  the  axe,  the  faw,  the  plummet,  the  augre,  and  glue, 
and  alfo  of  mafts  and  yards  for  fhips.  He  alfo  carved  fta- 
tues  with  fuch  fkill,  that  they  feemed  to  be  alive,  and  would 
move  or  fly  from  one  place  to  another,  unlefs  they  were 
chained.  Having  liberally  educated  Talus,  called  alfo 
Perdix,  the  fon  of  his  lifter,  the  ingenuity  of  his  nephew, 
xvho  is  faid  to  have  invented  the  turning-wheel,  and  other 
mechanical  inftruments,  excited  the  jealoufy  of  Daedalus, 
and  induced  him  to  put  Talus  fecretly  to  death.  The  mur- 
der being  difcovered,  the  Areopagus  of  Athens  condemned 
Dxdalus  capitally,  or,  as  Scrvius  fays,  fentenced  him  to 
perpetual  exile.  But  whatever  was  the  nature  of  his  fen- 
tence,  he  withdrew  from  Athens  in  aifguife,  and  retired 
with  his  fon  Icarus  to  Crete,  where  he  was  favourably  re- 
ceived by  king  Minos.  During  his  retreat  in  this  ifland,  he 
.is  faid  to  have  conftru&ed  the  famous  labyrinth  at  Gnoffus  ; 
and  as  he  affifted  Pafiphae,  the  wife  of  Minos,  in  her  licen- 
tious amours,  he  and  his  fon  were  confined  in  this  labyrinth  ; 
and  finding  no  way  of  efcape,  he  made  wings  for  himfelf 
and  Icarus  with  wax  and  the  feathers  of  birds,  and  faftening 
thefe  wings  to  their  ffioulders,  Dasdaius  flew  out  of  Crete 
into  Sicily,  but  Icarus,  difregarding  his  father’s  advice,  and 
indulging  the  pride  and  wantonnefs  of  youth,  foared  too 
high,  fo  that  the  fun  melted  the  wax  that  fattened  his  wings, 
and  he  fell  into  the  fea,  which,  according  to  Ovid  (Trift.  i.), 
has  from  this  circumftance  been  called  the  Icarian  fea. 
From  his  plaftic  powers  Lucretius  deduces  an  epithet,  which 
he  applies  to  the  earth,  in  order  to  defcribe  its  vernal  vege- 
tation : 

“ Tibi  fuaves,  Dedala  tellus 

Summittit  flores.” 

D.ZEDIS,  among  the  Greeks,  a folemn  feftival  that  lafted 
three  days,  during  all  which  time  $x<h;,  or  torches , were 
kept  burning,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  name..  The  firft 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  pains  of  Latona,  when  (he 
■was  delivered  of  Apofo  ; the  fecond  was  in  honour  of  the 
birth  of  Glycon,  and  the  gods ; and  the  third  in  memory 
of  the  marriage  of  Podelirius  and  the  mother  of  Alex- 
ander. 

DAELIKER,  Johan  Rudolph,  in  Biography,  a por- 
trait-painter of  fome  eminence,  who  was  born  at  Berlin  in 
1694.  He  afterwards  fettled  in  Switzerland,  and  died  at 
Schaffhaufen  in  1769.  J.  J.  Hard  has  engraved  from  this 
artift  a portrait  of  Johan  Gefner,  M.  D.  ; and  another  of 
Johan  Cafper  Landoff,  conful  of  Zurich.  Heinecken. 

D2EMON,  Aaipi,  a name  the  ancients  gave  to  certain 
fpirits,  or  genii,  which  they  fay  appeared  to  men,  either  to 
do  them  lervice,  or  to  hurt  them. 

The  Greek  word,  oa.ifj.ut,  is  derived  (according  to  Plato, 
in  his  Cratylus,  p.  398,  ed.  Serrani,  vol.  i.)  from  iar./Jiwv, 


hawing,  ar  intelligent } but  according  to  others  from  Saiofixt, 
to  diflribute.  See  the  Schcliaft  on  Homer,  Ii.  i.  ver.  222, 
Eulebius  (Prsep.  Evang.  1.  iv.  c.  5.)  deduces  daemons  from 
cnij.xvxt,  to  Jill  men  with  terror ; and  as  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage e is  often  changed  into  a,  we  have  thus  the  origin  of 
Szijjut,  demon,  denoting  any  invifible  being  that  is  an  object 
of  fear.  Either  of  thefe  derivations  agrees  with  the  office 
afcribed  to  daemons  by  the  ancient  heathens,  as  the  feints 
entrufted  with  the  inlpe&ion  and  government  of  mankind. 
For,  according  to  the  phiiofophers,  daemons  held  a middle 
rank  between  the  celeftiai  gods  and  men  on  earth,  and  car- 
ried on  all  intercourfe  between  them  ; conveying  the  ad- 
dreffes  of  raen  to  the  gods,  and  the  divine  benefits  to  men. 
Plutarch  de  Defeat.  Orac.  p.  415,  et  feq.  Platon.  SympoE 
p.  202.  tom.  iii.  ed.  Serrani,  Apuleius  de  Deo.  Socrat. 
p.  674.  677.  ed  Delph.  Iatnblichus  de  Myfter.  Auguft. 
de  Civ.  Dei. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  many,  that  the  celeftiai  divinities 
did  not  themfeives  interpofe  in  human  affairs,  but  committed 
the  entire  adminiftraticn  of  the  government  of  this  lower 
world  to  thefe  fubaltern  deities.  “ Neque  enim  pro  majef- 
tate  deum  cceleftium  fuerit,  hae  curare.”  Apuleius  de  Deo 
Socrati6,  p.  677.  “ Cuncfa  coeleftium  voluntate,  numine 

& authoritate,  fed  dasmonum  obfeqdio,  & opera,  & mi- 
nifterio  fieri  arbitrandum  eft.”  Id.  p.  675.  Hence  they 
became  the  objefts  of  divine  worfhip.  “ If  idols  are  no- 
thing,” fays  Celfus  (apud  Origen.  cont.  Celf.  lib.  viii. 
p.  393),  “ what  harm  can  there  be  to  join  in  the  public 
feftivals  ? If  they  are  daemons,  then  it  is  certain  that  they 
are  gods,  in  whom  we  are  to  confide,  and  to  whom  we 


Several  of  the  heathen  phiiofophers  held,  that  there  were 
feveral  kinds  of  daemons ; that  fome  of  them  were  fpiritual 
fubftances  of  a more  noble  origin  than  the  human  race,  and 
that  others  had  once  been  men.  Apuleius  de  Deo  Socratis, 
p.  684.  690.  Ammonius  apud  Plutarch,  de  DefedE  Orac. 
p.  431.  tom.  ii.  ed.  1624.  Plato  in  Tirnaeo,  p.  41,  42. 
69.  71.  75. 

Thofe  who  maintain  the  former  of  the  above-mentioned 
opinions,  allege  that  the  primary  gods,  whofe  exiftence  was 
confideied  as  prior  to  the  creation  of  man,  and  whofe  original 
is  always  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  earth,  the 
elements,  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  frequently  ftyled 
daemons  by  the  ancient  Greek  writers,  and  more  efpecially 
by  Homer  (II.  i.  v.  222.) ; who,  as  Plutarch  (de  Orac.) 
obferves,  indifferently  ufes  thefe  two  words,  fometimes  call- 
ing the  gods  daemons,  and  the  daemons  gods ; and  indeed  he 
applies  both  terms  in  the  fame  fentence  to  one  deity.  (II.  xvii. 
v.  98.)  The  profe  writers  alfo  ufe  the  term  daemon  in  the 
fame  fenfe.  Thus,  Xenophon  (Memorab.  1.  i.  c.  4. 1.  iv.  c.  3.) 
calls  him  the  daemon,  who  is  able  to  difeern  and  regulate  all 
things,  both  at  hand  and  at  the  greateft  diftance,  in  the 
fame  moment,  and  with  the  utmoft  care ; and  who  Ihews 
himfelf  to  be  unwearied,  perfect,  incorruptible,  adminifter- 
ing  quicker  than  thought,  and  without  error.  The  advo- 
cates of  this  opinion  further  obferve,  that  the  fupreme  deity 
of  the  Pagans  is  called  the  greateft  daemon  ; to  which  ar- 
gument it  has  been  replied,  that  notwithftanding  the  mag- 
nificent titles  by  which  the  Heathens  defcribe  their  fupreme 
deity,  they  yet  reprefent  him  as  having  a father  and  mother, 
a grand-father  and  grand-mother,  and  being  of  the  fame 
kindred  with  the  other  gods  of  whom  he  was  chief.  See 
Homer’s  defeription  of  Jupiter  in  Iliad,  i.  v.  398.  and  Lu- 
cian. Deor.  Dialog,  apud  Oper.  vol.  i.  The  other  Heathen 
writers,,  and  Hefiod  in  particular  in  his  Theogony,  give  a 
7 fimilar 
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fimilar  reprefentation  of  Jupiter;  afcribing  to  him  the  pre- 
rogatives, titles,  and  epithets  of  their  fupreme  natural  di- 
vinity ; and  at  the  fame  time  clothing  him  with  the  weak- 
neil'es,  vices,  and  all  the  properties  of  a human  being : fo 
that  he  fuftained  the  two  charafters  of  a natural  and  of  a 
hero- god.  According  to  the  Pagan  fyftem  of  theology, 
deified  human  fpirits  appear  to  have  been  aflbeiated  with  and 
to  have  reprefented  the  natural  gods,  and  they  were  both 
called  by'the  fame  names.  The  fun,  aether,  or  air,  or  what- 
ever other  part  of  nature  was  efteemed  the  fupreme  deity  of 
Pagans,  was  called  in  Egypt  Ofiris,  in  Chaldaea  and  Phoe- 
nicia, Bel  or  Baal  ; and  in  many  other  countries,  Jupiter: 
and  it  is  univerfally  known,  that  Jupiter,  Bel,  and  Ofiris, 
had  once  been  mortal  men,  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  ad- 
vanced after  death  to  a deified  Rate.  For  the  fame  rea- 
fons,  therefore,  for  which  the  chief  Heathen  numen  was 
called  Oiiris,  or  Bel,  or  Jupiter,  he  might  be  called  a 
daemon  ; luppofing  the  word  to  denote  a deified  human 
fpirit ; and  it  is  Paid,  that  under  this  laft  charafter  he  was 
principally  regarded  by  the  common  people.  It  has  been 
laid,  however,  that  no  decifive  evidence  can  be  produced  in 
order  to  prove,  that  religious  honours  were  ever  paid  to  any 
deceafed  man,  under  the  names  of  Bel,  the  fupreme  deity 
of  the  Chaldaeans,  or  Ofiris,  the  numen  of  the  Egyptians, 
or  that  fuch  worfhip  was  ever  paid  to  a human  fpirit,  under 
the  name  of  Jupiter:  and,  indeed,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Heathens  worfhipped  many  gods  that  had  never  been  men. 
The  Heathens,  it  is  faid,  never  corfidered  any  part  of  na- 
ture as  their  fupreme  deity  ; the  Egyptians  worfhipped  the 
fun  and  moon  under  the  names  of  Oiiris  and  Ills,  and  never 
paid  any  religious  honours  to  hero-gods  ; and  trader  the 
name  Bel,  who  is  faid  by  Berofus  to  have  formed  the  ftars 
and  the  fun,  the  Chaldaeans  worfhipped  what  had  never  been 
a man  ; as  did  a'lfo  the  Greeks,  under  the  appellation  of 
Jupiter. 

It  is  farther  urged  by  thofe  who  maintain  the  fuperior 
rank  and  nature  of  daemons,  that  they  are  dtferibed  as  beings 
placed  between  the  gods  and  men.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  argued,  that  this  defeription  refpefts  not  their  nature 
but  their  office,  as  mediators  between  men  and  the  celeitial 
gods,  and  therefore  agrees  with  fuch  human  fpirits  as  were 
thought  to  be  advanced  to  the  office  of  daemons.  Jam- 
blichus  (apud  Stob.  Eclog.  Phyfic.  lib.  i.)  fays,  that  good 
men  were  recompenftd  at  death  by  being  converted  into 
angels  and  angelical  fouls,  meaning  the  fame  as  daemons  ; 
and  it  is  allowed  by  the  learned,  that  Jamblichus,  Hierocles, 
Simplicius,  and  others,  ufe  the  word  daemons  and  angels 
iudifcriminately.  Hierocles  fays  ex p re f sly  (In  Carm.  Py- 
thag.),  that  the  middle  kinds  of  beings  were  called  indif- 
ferently angels,  or  daemons,  or  heroes;  and  as  the  latter 
were  human  fpirits,  it  is  prefumed  that  the  former  belonged 
to  the  fame  clafs.  Philo  fays  (De  Gigantibus),  that  fouls, 
daemons,  and  angels,  are  only  different  names,  but  imply 
one  and  the  fame  fubflance  ; and  in  another  place  (De 
Sornn.)  he  affirms,  that  Mofes  called  thofe  angels,  whom 
the  other  philofophers  ftyled  damons.  It  is  farther  argued, 
on  the  one  fide,  that  daemons  are  exprefsly  diftinguifhed 
from  heroes,  who  were  the  departed  fouls  of  men  ; and  on 
the  other,  that  daemons  were  advanced  to  a rank  and  Ration 
fuperior  to  that  of  heroes,  and  that  this  difference  occafioned 
the  diftin&ion.  Accordingly  thofe  who  adopt  this  opinion 
contend,  that  thofe  daemons  who  were  the  more  immediate 
ebieCts  of  the  eilablifhed  worfhip  among  ft  the  ancient  nations 
were  human  fpirits,  fuch  as  were  believed  to  become  daemons 
or  deities  after  their  departure  from  their  bodies.  Plutarch 
teaches  (Vit.  Romul.),  “ that  according  to  a divine  nature 
and  juftice,  the  fouls  of  virtuous  men  are  advanced  ta  the 
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rank  of  daemons ; and  that  from  daemons,  if  they  are  pro- 
perly purified,  they  are  exalted  into  gods,  not  by  any  po- 
litical inftitution,  but  according  to  right  reafon.”  In  his 
book  (De  Defeat.  Orac. ) he  fpeaks  of  human  fouls  as  com- 
mencing lirft  heroes,  then  daemons,  and  afterwards  advanced 
to  a more  fublime  degree.  He  adds  (De  If.  etOfir.),  “that 
Ids  and  Ofiris  were,  for  their  virtue,  changed  from  good 
daemons  into  gods,  as  were  Hercules  and  Bacchus  after- 
wards, receiving  the  united  honours  of  both  gods  and 
daemons.”  Thefe  fentiments  of  Plutarch  are  confirmed  by 
other  writers,  as  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Paufanias  in  Co- 
rinthiac.  1.  ii.  c.  10.  Hefiod,  and  other  poets,  who  have 
recorded  the  ancient  hiftory  or  traditions,  on  which  the 
public  faith  and  worfhip  were  founded,  affert  that  the  men 
of  the  golden  age,  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  very  good,  be- 
came daemons  after  death,  and  difpenfers  of  good  things 
to  mankind. 

This  account  of  daemons  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  ether 
writings  of  the  ancient  heathens  ; and  many  paffages  have 
been  cited  from  thefe  wri'irigs  by  feveral  learned  men,  parti- 
cularly by  Mr.  Jof.  Mede,  and  Dr.  Sykes,  in  which  de- 
mons muft  have  the  fame  meaning  as  in  Hefiod.  It  is  not 
pretended,  that  the  heathens  did  not  acknowledge  ar.d  wor- 
fhip celeflial  or  natural  gods ; for  the  defeription  of  daemons 
as  the  more  immediate  objects  of  worfhip  of  itfelf  implies, 
that  there  were  ultimate  objefts  of  it,  who  could  be  no 
other  than  thofe  celeflial  gods,  whofe  agents  and  minifters 
the  former  were  fuppofed  to  be.  Moreover,  it  is  fuppofed 
that  fome  daemons,  or  fubaltern  deities,  either  celeitial  or 
terreftrjal,  were  acknowledged  and  wonhipped  in  the  na- 
tions to  which  the  inquiry  extends,  and  particularly  among 
thofe  that  were  in  the  moft  civilized  and  polifhed  {fate,  and 
even  in  molt  of  thofe  nations  that  were  reckoned  bar- 
barous. Among  the  nations  polifhed  by  learning  we  may 
reckon  the  Chaldaeans,  Babylonians,  Syrians,  Phoenicians, 
Egyptian*,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  alfo  fuch  Arabians  as  bor- 
dered upon  India  and  Egypt.  That  in  thefe  nations  divine 
honours  were  paid  to  dead  men  and  women  is  ftrenuoufiy 
maintained  by  Mr.  Farmer,  whofe  refearches  on  this  fubjeft 
have  been  very  ample  and  various.  Philo  of  Byblus,  who 
tranflated  the  hiftory  of  Sanchoniathon  from  the  Phoenician 
language  into  Greek,  has  given  in  his  preface  to  it,  the 
following  extradi  from  his  author  “ The  molt  ancient  of 
the  barbarians,  efpecially  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians, 
from  whom  other  people  derived  this  cuftom,  accounted  thofe 
the  greatest  gods,  who  had  found  out  things  meft  ne- 
ceffary  and  ufeful  in  life,  and  had  been  benefactors  to  man- 
kind. Thefe  they  ftrorfhipped  as  gods ; and,  applying  their 
temples  to  this  ufe,  they  confecrated  to  their  names  pil- 
lars and  ftatues  of  wood,  which  the  Phoenicians  held  in 
high  veneration,  and  inifituted  the  molt  folemn  feftivals  in 
their  honour.  More  efpecially  did  they  give  the  names  of 
their  kmg3  to  the  mundane  elements,  and  to  other  things 
to  which  they  attributed  divinity.  For  phyfica!  beings 
alone,  fuch  as  the  fun,  moon,  planbts,  and  elements,  and 
things  of  the  fa  mg  kind,  did  they  acknowledge  to  be  ftrift- 
ly  and  properly  gods.  So  that  fome  of  their  gods  were 
mortal,  and  others  immortal.”  Hence  it  is  deduced, 
that  the  Phoenicians  and  other  ancient  nations,  worfhipped 
fuch  men  as  had  been  benefaCIors  to  the  human  race. 
Moreover,  Eufebius,  who  has  preferved  part  of  Philo’s 
tranflation  in  his  Praep.  Evang.  1.  i.,  teftifies,  that,  even  to 
his  time,  deified  men  and  women  were  the  gods  worihipped 
by  ah  people,  and  in  all  cities  and  countries.  It  is  farther 
maintained  by  the  learned  writer  now  cited,  that  heroes 
and  gods  of  earthly  origin  were  worfhipped  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. Hermes  Trifmegiftus  (vid.  Auguft.  Civ.  Dei, 
C 1.  xxviib 
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1.  xxviii.  c.  2 6.),  acknowledged,  that  the  gods  of  Egypt 
were  dead  men  ; that  the  art  of  making  gods  was  invented 
in  this  country  ; and  that  human  fouls  wej^  worfhipped  as 
daemons  in  every  city.  Herodotus,  who  htrl  vifited  Egypt, 
and  who  had  taken  pains  in  informing  himfelf  concerning 
the  religion  of  that  country,  records  feveral  inftances  of  the 
worfhip  of  human  fpirits  in  that  country  ; though  they 
feem  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Dr.  Blackwell, 
(Letters  on  Mythology,  p.  209.)  and  Jablonfki,  (Pan- 
theon Egypt,  tom.  2.  Prolegom.  p.  37.)  who  affirm- 
ed, upon  the  fuppofed  authority  of  this  hiftorian,  that  the 
Egyptians  paid  no  religious  honours  to  any  gods  of  earthly 
extraCt.  Herodotus  has  alfo  recorded  feveral  fafts,  which 
ferve  to  (hew,  that  foine  at  lead  of  all  the  different  orders 
of  Egyptian  gods  were  no  other  than  men  and  women  deified. 
From  Diodorus  Siculus  we  learn,  that  the  Egyptians,  be- 
fides  the  fun  and  moon,  whom  they  called  the  frjl  and  eter- 
nal gods,  acknowledged  fuch  as  were  taken  from  the  earth  ; 
feveral  of  whom,  he  fays,  had  been  kings  of  Egypt,  and  lore 
the  fame  ncimes  with  the  celeftial  gods,  (p.  14.  17-  Ed.  Weffell.) 
He  particularly  fpecifies  the  eight  great  gods  of  Egypt, 
Sol,  Saturn,  Rhea,  Jupiter,  (called  alfo  Ammon  Juno , Vul- 
can, VeJla,  and  Mercury).  Ills  and  Ofiris,  the  two  princi- 
pal divinities  in  Egypt,  were,  according  to  Diodorus,  king 
and  quee*  of  Egypt ; and  he  informs  us,  that  Ofiris  con- 
quered the  moil  diltant  nations ; that  he  deified  his  parents  ; 
and  that  he  was  himfelf  deified  in  his  turn,  and  had  a third 
part  of  the  lands  appropriated  to  maintain  his  worfhip  ; and 
that  after  his  death  he  received  equal  honour  with  that  paid 
to  the  celeftial  gods.  (p.  24.)  From  Plutarch  (If.  et  Oiir.) 
we  learn,  that  the  priefts  affirmed,  that  the  bodies  of  their 
gods,  except  fuch  as  were  incorruptible  and  immortal,  lay 
buried  with  them  ; and  he  gives  us  at  large  the  hiftory  of 
the  parentage  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris,  their  birth,  their  kindred, 
their  exploits,  and  their  death.  Mr.  Farmer  has  appealed 
to  feveral  other  authorities,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Plato,  Lucian, 
Maximus  Tyrius,  Varro,  Apuleius,  and  Lucan,  in  proof  of 
the  fafit,  that  the  worfhip  of  human  fpirits  prevailed  in 
Egypt.  Upon  the  whole  he  concludes,  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians and  Egyptians,  though  they  acknowledged  elementary 
and  lidereal  deities,  and  afferted  more  efpecially  the  divinity 
of  the  fun  and  moon,  did  alfo  worfhip  human  fpirits  ; and 
that  the  Egyptians  worfhipped  them  under  the  diftinfit 
characters  of  heroes,  daemons,  and  gods.  It  farther  ap- 
pears, fays  this  ingenious  writer,  tha-t  both  the  Phoenicians 
and  Egyptians  accounted  ttieir  princes  and  eminent  bene- 
factors as  the  greatef  gods.  The  twelve  great  gods  of  Egypt, 
in  particular,  as  wtll  as  theCABiRi  of  Phoenicia  and  the 
eaftern  nations,  were  dead  men  deified.  He  infers  from  the 
teftimonies  which  he  has  adduced,  that  deified  men  were 
the  immediate  obj-cts  of  the  public  eftablifhed  worfhip  in 
Egypt,  as  they  alfo  were  in  Phoenicia.  He  proceeds  to 
ffiew,  that  the  cuftom  of  deifying  human  fpirits  prevailed 
among  the  Affyrians,  Chaldaeans,  and  Babylonians.  As 
the  religion  of  Affyria  and  Babylon  was  derived  from  Egypt, 
which  was  probably  the  cafe,  the  former  mult  have  been  in 
a great  meafure  the  fame  with  that  of  the  latter,  which  con- 
fided, in  part,  in  the  worfhip  of  human  fpirits.  The  Chaldasan 
idolatry,  called  alfo  the  Sabian,  confiited  very  much,  at 
leaft  originally,  in  the  worfhip  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars, 
which  were  conceived  to  be  feverally  animated  by  a foul,  as 
the  human  body  is  ; and,  probably,  they  were  alfo  thought 
to  be  inhabited  by  the  fpirits  of  illuftrious  men.  The 
chief  god  of  the  Babylonians  was  Bel,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Be/us,  anfwering  to  the  Hebrew  Baal,  and  to  ttie  Syrian 
Bee l,  and  fignifying  lord.  This  term  might  therefore  be 
applied  to  the  true  God  5 but  it  is  commonly  given  in  Scrip- 


ture to  thofe  fictitious  deities,  who  were  falfely  fuppofed  ts 
have  dominion  over  mankind.  Some  have  fuppofed  that 
Bel,  who  was  worfhipped  at  Babylon,  was  the  creator  of 
heaven  and  earth,  as  tne  true  God  ; but  as  the  Babylonians 
had  been  for  many  ages  before  the  time  of  Alexander, 
when  Berofu0,  who  has  particularly  mentioned  Bel  as 
having  framed  the  world,  See.,  was  the  prieft  of  Belus, 
were  grofs  idolaters,  they  were  not  likely  to  worfhip  the 
creator  of  heaven  and  earth  ; and  fome  circumftances  are 
related  concerning  this  Belus,  which  are  altogether  incon- 
fiftent  with  this  high  denomination  and  character.  Bel,  in- 
deed, was  a name  or  title  given  to  feveral  princes  ; and 
more  efpecially  to  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian  empire. 
If  he  be,  as  fome  have  fuppofed,  the  Nimrod  of  the  Bible, 
he  was  ranked  amongft  the  gods  by  the  Perfians,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his  empire;  whence  we  may  infer,  that  he  was 
firft  worfhipped  at  Babylon  ; and  Eufebius  informs  us,  that 
Belus,  the  firft  king  of  the  Affyrians,  was  deified  after  his 
death.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  account  given  of 
Belus,  that  the  term  Bel  was  never  explained  phyfically, 
and  applied  to  the  fan,  by  learned  men,  as  Ofiris  alfo  fome- 
times  was  ; for  the  ancients  gave  the  names  of  their  deified 
kings  to  the  heavenly  bodies.  But  the  temple  of  Babylon 
was  ereCttd  in  honour  of  a man  who  founded  the  Baby- 
lonian empire,  agreeably  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Heathens  in 
the  like  cafes.  And  this  Belus  was  the  god  whom  the 
Babylonians  principally  worfhipped.  (See  Baal,  Baalim, 
and  Babylon.)  The  Affyrians  and  Babylonians  had  fe- 
veral other  gods  of  mortal  origin,  and  it  appears  upon  the 
whole,  that  dead  men  and  women  were  the  more  immediate 
objeCts  of  the  public  devotion  at  Babylon,  and  were  indeed 
honoured  as  their  greateft  gods.  From  the  teftimony  of 
Lucian  (De  Dea  Syr.)  it  appears,  that  the  gods  of  Syria 
were  of  two  forts ; the  one  vifible,  particularly  the  fun  and 
moon  ; the  other  invifible,  that  is,  human  fpirits,  or  fuch 
deities  as  correfponded  to  the  jdea  which  the  Greeks  had 
formed  concerning  thofe  objects  of  worfhip  that  belonged 
to  the  human  race,  and  were  reprefented  by  ftatues  ; and  we 
have  fufficient  reafon  for  believing,  that  the  Syrians  deified 
dead  men  and  women. 

Mr.  Farmer  has  traced  at  large  the  mythology  of  the 
barbarous  nations,  and  cited  a great  number  of  teftimonies 
and  fails  in  order  to  fhew  that  the  worfhip  of  human  fpirits 
prevailed  among  the  Scythians,  the  Maffagetes,  the  Getes, 
the  Goths,  the  Germans,  the  Perfians,  the  Arabians,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Meroe.  This  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  re- 
gard to  ieveral  barbarian  nations  in  Africa,  the  Celtes  both 
of  Alia  and  Europe,  and  feveral  nations  of  Afia.  But 
for  particulars  we  mult  refer  to  the  author  himfelf. 

It  is  well  known,  and  univerfally  allowed,  that  the  na- 
tural gods,  the  fun  and  moon  in  particular,  were  adored  by 
the  Greeks,  as  well  as  by  the  barbarians.  It  mull  alfo  be 
admitted,  that  the  Greeks  worfhipped  the  firft  founders  of 
ftates  and  cities  ; thofe  who  died  in  defence  of  their  coun- 
try ; and  fuch  as  were  greatly  diftinguifhed  by  their  talents 
and  exploits.  But  it  is  altogether  unneceffary,  in  fo  plain  a 
cafe,  to  produce  the  various  proofs  of  the  deification  of 
men  in  Greece,  which  occurs  continually  in  Herodotus, 
Paufanias,  Piutarch,  and  other  Greek  writers.  The  law  or- 
dained, that  the  gods,  the  daemons,  and  the  heroes,  fhould  be 
worfhipped  according  to  their  refpeCtive  ranks.  Mr.  Far- 
mer is  of  opinion,  that  the  twelve  great  gods  of  Greece,  or 
as  they  are  fometimes  called,  'he  gods  of  the  greater  na- 
tions, were  of  human  extraction.  I11  proof  of  this  opinion, 
he  alleges  the  following  arguments.  I.  The  Greeks  de- 
rived their  religion  from  Phoenicia  and  Egypt ; efpecialiy 
from  the  latter,  -a.  The  teftimony  of  Herodotus,  who  was, 

without 
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without  doubt,  well  acquainted  with  the  Grecian  objefts  of 
worfhip.  This  fifiorian  informs  us  (1.  i.  c.  131.)  that  the 
reafon*  why  the  Perfians  did  not  ereft  temples,  altars,  and 
images,  to" the  gods  (which  the  Greeks  were  known  to  do) 
*!  vvas,  in  his  opinion,  their  not  believing-,  as  the  Greeks  did, 
that  the  prods  are  of  the  race  of  men.”  The  ftatues  of  the 
gods,  in  human  form,  fays  our  author,  were  a proof  of 
their  having  been  men.  The  Greeks  acknowledged  the 
fame  natural  gods  as  the  Perfians  did  ; but  in  Periia  they 
worfhipped  the  natural  gods  themfelves,  direftly  and  imme- 
diately ; whereas,  in  Greece,  the  more  immediate  objefts  of 
the  public  worfhip  were  deified  human  fpirits,  to  whom 
the  adminiftration  of  the  government  of  this  lower  world 
was  thought  to  be  committed.  And  as  thefe  prefidents 
over  nature  did,  as  it  were,  intercept  and  engrofs  the  public 
devotion,  Herodotus  might  iuftiy  fay,  in  general  terms, 
that  the  Greeks  believed  their  gods  were  of  human  origin. 
And  as  Herodotus  is  here  fpeaking  of  the  principal  objefts 
of  Grecian  worlhip,  or  of  tbofe  to  whom  the  title  of  gods 
eminently  belonged,  who  had  temples,  chapels,  images, 
and  altars,  ere  ft  ed  in  their  honour:  he  mult  therefore  in- 
clude the  12  great  gods  of  Greece,  and  confequently  af- 
firm, that  they  were  dead  men  and  women  deified.  3.  That 
the  gods  of  the  greater  nations  were  deified  mortals  is  a 
point  partly  ettabhfhed  by  the  “ Sacred  Hi  fiery  of  Euhe- 
merus  of  Meflina.”  Euhemerus  relates,  that  in  one  of 
Ids  voyages,  undertaken  by  order  of  Callander,  king  of 
Macedonia,  he  came  to  an  ifland  called  Panchaia,  and  there 
found,  in  the  temple  of  the  Triphillan  Jupiter,  an  authen- 
tic regiffer  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  the  gods,  feve- 
ral  of  which  are  fpeeiiied  by  name,  and  mentioned  by  Dio- 
dorus Siculus,  in  a fragment  preferved  by  Eufebius.  (Diod. 
•Sic.  Fragm.  ad  Weffcl.  Eufeb.  Praep.  Evang.  1.  ii.  c.  2. 
Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  c.  42.)  The  defigr,  of  this 
“ Sacred  Hiftory”  was  to  fnew,  that  the  gods  were  to  be 
regarded  as  mortal  men.  This  hiftory  has  been  fanftioned 
by  the  ffloft  refpeftable  writers  of  antiquity:  it  was  tranfla- 
ted  into  Latin,  and  approved  by  Ennius,  Cicero,  Dicdo- 
rous  Siculus,  Eufebius,  St.  Auftin,  Laftantius,  Minucius 
Felix,  and  Arnobius.  But  Euhemerus,  it  has  been  faid, 
was  branded  as  an  atheift : and  this  circumftance  has  been 
urged  to  discredit  the  truth  of  his  doftrine  concerning  the 
humanity  of  the  gods.  To  this  objeftion  it  has  been  re- 
plied, that  no  man  vvas  deemed  an  atheift  by  the  heathens, 
if  he  worfhipped  any  gods  who  interefted  themfelves  in  the 
affairs  of  mankind,  though  they  were  only  fuch  as  had  been 
men.  So  far,  indeed,  was  the  deification  of  men  from  im- 
plying atheifm,  that  it  rather  preluppofed  the  exiftence  of 
the  natural  gods,  with  whom  the  deified  men  were  affocia- 
ted,  and  from  whom  they  derived  their  power  and  authority. 
Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  Euhemerus  was  not  ranked 
among  the  atheifts  merely  for  afferting,  that  thofe  worfhipped 
by  the  people  as  gods  had  once  been  men.  The  charge  againft 
Euhemerus  was  his  believing,  that  there  were  no  gods,  or 
none  who  take  care  of  mankind.  (/Elian.  Var.  Hid.  1.  ii. 
c.  31.  Pint,  de  Placit.  Phil.  1.  i.  c.  7.)  This  charge,  however, 
might  be  founded  on  his  rejection  of  the  received  notion  of 
the  popular  gods,  juft  as  Socrates,  fora  frmilar  reafon,  was 
deemed  an  atheift  ; and  accordingly  Sextus  Empiricus  in- 
forms us  (Adv.  Phyficos,  1.  ix.  c.  2.  § 17.)  that  he  repre- 
fented  their  pretended  deification  as  the  mere  effeft  of  the 
pride  and  policy  of  princes  and  great  men,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure a higher  veneration  for  their  perfons,  and  a more  ready 
fubmifiion  to  their  authority.  Moreover,  Plutarch  grounds 
the  charge  of  atheifm  againft  him,  not  upon  his  afferting 
that  the  gods  had  been  men,  but  upon  his  maintaining  that 
they  were  nothing  more  than  men  long  fmee  dead.  To 


this  purpofe  Clemer.s  Alexandrians  (Cohort,  ad  Oentes, 
tom.  j.)  fays,  that  Euhemerus  and  others  were  called  athe- 
ifts,  “ btcaufe  they  had  the  fagacity  to  difeever  the  error 
of  other  men  concerning  the  gods that  is,  they  clearly 
faw  they  were  not  real  divinities.  The  only  plaufible  ob- 
jeftion, it  is  faid,  againft  the  hiftory  of  Euhemerus,  is  that 
which  Piutarch  has  urged,  viz.  that  no  one  betides  this 
hiftorian  had  ever  feen  the  ifland  cf  Panchaia.  The  exift- 
ence of  tins  ifland,  however,  has  been  acknowledged  by 
others,  as  Pomponius  Mela,  Diodorus  Siculus,  ar.d  Pto- 
lemy Euergetes.  Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
if  the  doftrine  of  Euhemerus,  charged  by  Plutarch  with 
fpreading  atheifm  through  the  world,  and  impugning  the 
exiftence  of  all  the  received  gods  without  diftinftion,  whom 
he  deferibed  merely  as  ancient  generals,  admirals,  and  kings, 
be  true,  then  even  the  great  gods  of  Greece  were  men  and 
women,  who  were,  without  any  reafon,  fuppofed  to  become 
gods  after  death.  E hides,  from  a particular  enumeration  cf 
the  feveral  Grecian  deities,  and  an  examination  of  their  re- 
fpeftive  hiftory,  and  of  thecharafter  and  attributes  aferibed. 
to  them,  it  is  inferred  that  the  origin  of  each  of  them  wa3 
human.  This  was  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to  Jupiter,  and  ot 
courfe  as  to  the  other  gods  and  goddeffes,  who  were  of  the 
fame  family,  and  of  whom  he  was  chief.  In  regard  to  the 
Greeks,  it  is  concluded,  that  however  they  might  acknow- 
ledge the  natural  gods,  yet  the  dead  men  and  women,  whom 
they  deified,  were  the  more  immediate  and  principal  objefts 
of  their  public  worfhip.  As  the  Romans  derived  their 
religion  from  Greece,  /Egypt,  and  the  Eaft,  it  is  natural 
to  imagine  that  there  fhould  be  a conformity  between  their 
objefts  of  worfhip,  and  thofe  of  the  other  nations,  in  which, 
dead  men  and  women  were  deified.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  /Eneas,  from  whom  the  Romans  claimed  defeent, 
brought  from  Troy  into  Italy  his  houfehold  gods,  who 
were  the  fouls  of  his  departed  anceftors,  and  the  great 
gods,  who  probably  were  the  Samothracian  deities,  ftyled 
“ Cabiri,”  or  great  and  powerful  divinities,  natives  of  Phoe- 
nicia. Hence  it  has  been  inferred,  that,  both  in  the  coun- 
try he  had  left,  and  among  his  own  defeenoants  in  Italy, 
gods  of  human  origin  were  worfhipped,  and  reprefented  by 
facred  images.  Among  other  laws  refpefting  religion, 
Numa  ordained  the  following  : “ Let  all  honour  the  ancient 
gods  of  heaven,  and  thofe  whofe  merits  have  carried  them 
thither:  fuch  as  Hercules,  Bacchus,  /Efculapius,  Caftor, 
Pollux,  and  Quirinus.  (Cicero  de  Legibus,  1.  ii.  c.  8.) 
To  thefe  fix  more  may  be  added  in  later  times,  who  are 
univerfally  allowed  to  have  been  men,  but  who  were  emi- 
nently diftinguifhed  from  many  other  heroes,  by  being 
adrmtted  into  the  community  of  the  celeftial  or  olympian 
gods.  Numa  required  both  thefe  orders  of  deities  to  be 
worfhipped  by  the  people  : and  hence  it  appears  that  the 
Romans  acknowledged  mortal  gods.  The  law  of  Numa 
became  a law  cf  the  12  Tables,  and  remained  in  force  in  all 
fucceeding  times ; whence  it  follows,  that  human  fpirits 
were,  in  every  age,  worfhipped  at  Rome,  and  even  were 
the  principal  objefts  of  the  eftablifhed  worfhip  in  that  city  j 
for  the  ancient  gods  of  heaven,  fpoken  of  in  the  laws  of 
the  12  Tables,  were  no  other  than  the  following  12  fuperior 
gods  of  the  Romans : 

Juno,  Vefta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 

Mercurius,  Jovis,  Neptunus,  Vulcanus,  Apollo. 

And  thefe  were  the  fame  with  the  12  fuperior  gods  of  the 
Greeks,  who  were  no  other  than  deified  men  and  women. 
Varro,  the  mofl  learned  of  all  the  Romans,  afferted,  as  St. 
Auguftine  informs  us,  that  one  would  be  at  a lofs  to  find,  in 
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the  writings  of  the  ancients,  gods  who  had  not  been  men. 
Cicero  contends,  (Tufc,  Qnseft.  1.  x.  c.  12.)  “that  the 
whole  heaven  was  almoft  entirely  filled  with  the  human  race; 
that  even  gods  of  the  fuperior  order,  or  gods  of  the  greater 
nations,  were  originally  natives  of  this  lower  world,  &c.” 
(See  alfo  Cicero  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  c.  42.)  Cicero’s  tef- 
timony  is  confirmed  by  St.  Auftin  (Civ.  Dei,  1.  viii.  c.  26. 
c.  5.),  who  fays,  “You  cannot  find,  or  can  hardly  find, 
in  all  the  writings  of  the  Heathens,  any  gods  but  fuch  as 
had  been  men  ; neverthelefs,  to  all  of  them  they  pay  divine 
honours,  as  if  they  had  never  belonged  to  the  human  race.” 
It  was  upon  the  principles  of  the  ancient  theology  that  the 
Roman  people  deified  their  emperors  ; nor  was  this  cuftom 
of  deifying  great  princes  an  innovation  of  the  Romans, 
but  it  was  an  old  fuperftitiou,  which  prevailed  to  fnch  a 
degree,  that  even  the  Chriftian  emperors  permitted  them- 
felves to  be  addreffed,  f‘  as  gods  adored  by  the  nations,  to 
whom  the  world  preferred  their  public  and  private  vows.” 
It  has  been  farther  argued,  that  the  worfhip  of  human 
fpirits  prevailed  among  the  heathens,  from  various  teftimo- 
mes  of  the  ancients,  and  from  certain  uncontroverted  facts. 
The  heathen  poets,  whatever  are  the  titles  with  which  they 
dignify  the  objects  of  their  eftablifhed  worfhip,  do  never- 
thelefs record  their  birth,  parentage,  and  kindred,  and 
afcribe  to  them  thofe  paiiions,  external  forms,  and  various 
properties,  which  belong  to  human  nature,  and  which  fub- 
fift  among  mankind.  (See  Cicer.  de  Natur.  Deor.  1.  i.  c. 
x 6.  1.  ii.  c.  28.  Tufcu!.  Difput.  l.i.  c.  26.)  The  worfhip 
appointed  by  the  laws  was  conformable  to  the  poetic  the- 
ology, and  founded  upon  it.  Moreover,  the  painters  and 
fculptors  convey  to  us  the  fame  ideas  of  the  heathen  deities 
as  the  poets,  for  they  reprefent  them  under  human  figures, 
both  male  and  female. 

If  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  opinions  of  the  philofophers, 
concerning  the  gods,  they  will  be  found  to  have  been  infi- 
nitely various.  Neverthelefs,  we  may  deduce-  from  their 
teftimony  what  were  the  objedls  of  national  worfhip,  and 
this  affords  fufiicient  evidence  of  the  general  worfhip  of 
human  fpirits.  Indeed,  all  the  different  iedfts  of  the  philo- 
sophers eilablifh  this  fadf.  The  heathen  hiftorians  not  only 
bear  teftimony  to  the  worfhip  of  human  fpirits  in  particular 
countries,  but  furnifh  general  proofs  of  the  prevalence  of  this 
worfhip  among  the  ancient  heathens.  (See  Diod.  Sic.  Fragm. 
tom.  ii.  p.  63,3.  ed.  Weflel.  Polyb.  Hilt.  1.  vii.  p.  5/2. 
ed.  Cafaub.)  The  learned  Bryant  (fee  Anal.  Anc.  Mythol. 
vol.  i,  p.  454,  &c.),  whiift  he  allows,  that  the  Pagan  gods 
were  not  only  fuppofed  by  Chriftian  writers  to  have  been 
deified  mortals,  who  were  worfhipped  in  the  countries 
where  they  died,  but  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  the 
heathens  themfelves,  the  very  people  by  whonwthefe  gods 
were  honoured  ; yet  contends  that  this  was  a miftake  ; and 
that  moil  of  the  deified  perfonages,  mentioned  by  the 
Greek  writers,  never  exifted,  but  were  mere  titles  of  the 
deity,  the  fun.  This  hypothells  refts  principally  upon  two 
grounds  ; one  of  them  being  etymological  deduction, 
which  is,  in  various  cafes,  precarious  and  unfatisfaftory  ; 
and  the  other,  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  whcfe  teftimony 
he  himfelf  has  taken  pains  to  difparage. 

If  we  examine  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  concerning  the 
Heathen  Gods,  we  (hall  find  that  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Tellament,  in  particular,  though  they  knew  that  the 
Pagans  believed  in  fidereal  and  elemental  deities,  yet  properly 
defcribe  their  gods  as  dead  perfons,  becaufe  it  was  to  fuch 
that  the  public  worfhip  was  more  immediately  directed.  In 
defcribing  the  Heathen  gods  as  dead  perfons,  they  con- 
lider  thtyn  as  what  they  really  were,  not  what  they  were 
eonceived  to  be  by  their  worfhippers,  for  thefe  regarded  them 


as  men  advanced  to  divine  power  and  dominion.  (See 
Deut.  xxvi.  14.  Pf.  cvi.  28,  compared  with  Numb.  xxv. 
1,  2,3,  If.  viii.  19.)  In  contradiftin&ion  from  thefe,  the 
ancient  prophets  called  Jehovah  the  only  living  God.  (See 
Deut.  v.  2 6.  ' Jofh.  iii.  10.  1 Sam  xvii.  26.  2 Kings, 

xix.  4.  Jerem.  x,  10.  Dan.  vi.  26,  See.  Sec.)  The  Jews, 
who  were  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint  verfion,  ftyle  the 
Heathen  gods  daemons.  (Deut.  xxxii.  17.  Pf.  xcv.  6. 
Pf.  cvi.  37.)  The  Chriftian  fathers  are  very  generally 
agreed  in  maintaining  that  all  the  Heathen  deities  had  been 
men  and  women;  fo  that  it  is  needlefa  to  multiply  citations 
from  their  writings  to  this  purpofe  This,  as  Mr.  Bryant  al- 
lows, was  the  opinion  of  Clemens,  Eufebius,  Cyril, Tertullian, 
Athenagoras,  Epiphanius,  Laflantius,  Arnobius,  Julius 
Firmicus,  and  others  ; among  whom  we  may  reckon 
Cyprian,  Minucius  Felix,  and  St.  Auftin. 

The  opinion  and  teftimony  of*  the  fathers  feem  to  be  ct 
great  weight  in  the  determination  of  this  queftion.  They 
were  bred  up  in  the  heathen  religion,  or  lived  in  the  times 
when  it  flourifhed  ; and  therefore  were  as  competent  judges 
as  the  Heathens  themfelves  could  be.  After  critical  exa- 
mination they  confidently  pronounced  the  ohjefts  of  na- 
tional worfhip  to  be  human  fpirits.  They  fupporied  this 
opinon  by  arguments  more  than  by  the  authority  or  concef- 
lions  of  the  Heathens.  And  fo  clear  and  cogent  were  their 
reafonings,  that  idolaters  deferted  the  wsrfhip  of  their  falfe 
gods,  and  adored  only  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth. 

The  teftimonies  already  adduced,  in  order  to  prove  that 
all  the  Heathen  gods  (except  the  deified  parts  and  powers 
of  nature)  had  been  men,  are  confirmed  by  indifputable 
fadts,  and  particularly  by  the  nature  of  the  worfhip  paid  to 
the  heathen  deities.  If  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from 
the  facrifices  which  were  offered  them;  yet  their  images,, 
columns,  fhrines,  reliques,  altars,  or  grave-itones ; and  tem- 
ples (which  were  their  fepulchres)  afford  fufficient  proofs, 
that  the  objedts  of  public  worfhip  were  fuch  dead  men  and. 
women  as  fuperftition  deified.  Even  funeral  rites  were  per- 
formed in  their  honour.  As  a juft  idea  of  the  heathen  gods 
is  a matter  of  no  fmall  importance  in  its  reference  to  con- 
fident views  of  religion,  and  a fatisfadlory  defence  of  the 
Scripture,  we  have  extended  this  article  beyond  the  ufual 
limits  affigned  to  fubjeiSts  of  this  nature.  By  the  account 
above  given  of  the  pagan  gods,  we  are  enabled  to  vindicate 
the  cenfure  paffed  upon  them  in  the  facred  writings.  As 
to  the  parts  and  powers  of  nature  which  the  heathen  world 
deified,  they  are  reprefented  in  feripture  as  the  creatures  of 
God’s  power,  and  the  paffive  inflruments  of  his  decrees:  nor 
can  we  forbear  obferving,  that,  at  a time  when  the  world  was. 
univerfally  regarded  as  animated  and  divine,  and  the  elements 
and  the  heavenly  bodies  were  thought  to  poffcfs  an  internal- 
power  to  exert  themfelves  in  all  their  admirable  effects,  Mofes- 
difcovered,  publifhed,  and,  by  fuitabie  miracles,  confirmed 
the  oppofue  doftrine.  This  doctrine,  fo  perfcdtly  agree- 
able to  the  principles  of  modern  philolophy,  and  fo  re- 
mote from  the  fentiments  and  philofopny  of  his  age,  affords 
a ftrong  prefumption  of  his  having  received  it  by  immediate 
revelation.  As*  to  the  other  gods  of  paganifm,  whether 
they  were  fuch  human  fouls  as  became  daemons,  or  created 
fpirits  of  a fuperior  order,  as  fome  apprehend  ; the  ferip- 
ture  (we  conceive)  gives  us  fuch  a view  of  them  as  is  in- 
confiftent  with  their  infpiring  prophecies  or  working  mi- 
racles. The  facred  writers  feem  conftantly  to  reprefent 
thefe  gods  as  utterly  impotent  and  i nfigni Scant ; either  as 
having  no  real  exiitence,  or  do  more  power  than  if  they  did 
not  exift.  They  call  them  “ vanities,”  or  things  of  no 
value  or  efficacy,  and  this  degrading  reprefentation  is  ex- 
tended to  all  of  them  without  exception.  (See  Deut,. 
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Xxxii.  21.  i Kings,  xvi.  13,  2 6.  Jerem.  viii.  19,  x.  8. 
xiv.  22.  xviii.  x^.  1 Sam.  xii.  21.  Pf.  xxxi.  6.  xevi. 

5.  Job,  xiii.  4.  Ifaiah,  xli.  See  alio  Levit.  x'x.  4. 

1 Chron.  xvi.  16.  Ezek.  xxx.  13,  and  compare  1 Kings, 
xviii.  27,  If.  xlv.  5.)  The  apoftles  of  Chrift  ufe  the  fame 
language  concerning  them  with  that  of  the  ancient  prophets. 
(1  Cor.  viii.  4.  x.  19.)  The  heathens,  indeed,  afcribed 
oracles,  prophecies,  and  prodigies  to  their  demons  ; and 
on  their  favour  the  good  or  evil  (late  of  men’s  lives  was 
thought  to  depend  : and  this  perfuafion  was  the  ground  of 
their  wcrlhip.  Elence  it  appears,  that  the  proptr  point  in 
difpute  between  idolaters  and  the  prophets  of  the  true  God 
was,  whether  that  perfuafion  was  fupported  by  fadls.  The 
rrelfengers  of  God  challenge  idolaters  to  juftify  their  vvor- 
fhip  of  idols,  and  the  idol  gods  themfelves  to  give  proof 
of  their  divinity  by  a difplay  of  knowledge,  or  by  fome 
exertion  of  power,  fuch  as  was  either  hurtful  or  benef.  lal 
to  mankind  ; and  even  admit  that,  by  fuch  a difplay  of 
their  power  or  knowledge,  the  heathen  deities  would  have 
eftablifhed  their  claim  to  divinity,  and  their  title  to  the 
homage  of  mankind.  (See  Ifaiah,  xli.  21,  24.)  Their 
litter  impotence  appears  to  be  the  only  reafon  of  the  Scrip, 
ture’s  remonfcrating  againll  paying  them  homage.  Thefe 
circumftances  are  frequently  repeated  and  juftified  by  faffs. 
(See  Jerem.  x.  3,  5,  ij.  If.  xliii.  8.  xliv.  7.  xlv.  16, 
20.  xlvi.  5.  xtviii.  3.  1 Cor.  viii.  4.  x.  19.  xii.  2. 
1 Thelf.  i.  9.  Dan.  iv.  7.  v.  7.  1 Kings,  xviii.) 

It  has  been  alferted,  and  ftrenuoufly  maintained  by 
fome  writers  of  approved  talents  and  learning,  that  the 
fyftem  of  pagan  idolatry  was  fupported  by  miracles  and 
prophecies,  perfoimed-  and  delivered,  not  by  the  fictitious 
deities  of  the  heathens,  but  by  “devils,”  or,  wicked  dae- 
mons of  a higher  order  than  mankind,  who  perforated 
the  gods,  lurked  within  their  confecrated  images  and  lla- 
tues,  infpired  the  vates,  animated  the  fibres  of  the  entrails 
of  victims,  governed  the  flight  of  birds,  guided  the  lots, 
framed  the  oracles,  and  exerted  themfelves  to  the  utmoft  in 
promoting  idolatry,  in  order  to  involve  men  in  the  guilt  of 
it,  to  draw  all  adoration  to  themfelves,  to  fecure  proper 
food  and  nourifliment  from  the  evil  fteams  and  blood  of  the 
viftims  which  were  offered  to  them,  and  hereby  to  ftrcngth- 
en  themfelves  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  luflful  plcafures 
with  boys  and  women.  Thefe  wicked  fpirits,  it  has  been 
afferted,  were,  properly  fpeaking,  the  gods  of  the  heathens, 
rather  than  thole  imaginary  beings  whom  they  feemed  to 
themfelves  to  worfhip.  In  fupport  of  thefe  affertions  an 
appeal  has  been  made  to  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and 
the  authority  of  feripture  ; and  it  mull  be  allowed  that  ex- 
travagant opinions  of  this  kind  are  clearly  contained  in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers.  (Juft.  Mart.  Apol.  p.  1 13.  ed 
Thirlbii.  Tertullian  de  Anima,  c.  Ivii.  Minucius  Felix, 
c.  xxvii.  Cyprian,  de  Idolor.  Van.  p.  206.  Arnob.  cont. 
Gent.  1.  i.  26.  LafLant.  de  Orig.  Error.  1.  ii.  c.  16.  de 
vera  Sapient.  1.  viii.  c.  16.  Euftb.  Prtep.  Evang.  1.  v.  c. 
4.  Auguft.  de  Civ.  Dei,  1.  \i:i.  c.  16.  See  alfo  Middle- 
ton’s Free  Enquiry,  p.  66,  70,  77,  and  Mede’s  Works, 
p.  680,  681.)  The  Fathers,  however,  though  they  fome- 
times  taught  or  allowed,  that  pagan  idolatry  was  fupported 
by  oracles  and  miracles,  do  neverthelefs  on  other  occafions 
confef3,  or  clearly  intimate,  that  paganifm  had  no  other 
fupport  than  human  craft  and  impolture.  (Origen  cont. 
Celfum.  Eufeb.  Prtep.  Evang.  !.  iv.  c.  i,  2,  3.  Clem. 
Akxand.  Strom.  Arnob.  S.  vi.  Ladlant.  1.  ii.  See  Fon- 
terielle’s  Hift.  of  Oracles,  c.  ix.  and  Clerici  Hift.  Eccies. 
prolegom.)  We  have  already  fuggefied  the  improbability 
that  the  Scriptures  fiiould  affert  or  allow  that  idolatry  was 
fupported  by  the  miraculous  interpofation  of  any  wicked 


fpirits ; whether  they  did  or  did  not  counterfeit  the  fouls  of 
men  deceafed  : and  the  fubjefi,  as  it  is  peculiarly  intereft- 
ing  to  the  biblical  critic,  will  be  again  refumed  for  far- 
ther difeuffion. 

Daemon  is  often  ufed,  in  a general  fenfe,  as  equivalent  to 
a deity  5 and  is  accordingly  applied  to  fate  or  fortune,  or 
whatever  elfe  was  regarded  as  a god  ; yet  thofe  daemons, 
who  -were  the  more  immediate  objects  of  divine  worfhip 
among!!  the  heathens,  as  Mr.  Farmer  maintains,  and  as  we 
have  already  ftated  his  fentiments  and  reafoning,  were  hu- 
man fpirits. 

The  word  daemon  is  ufed  indifferently  in  a good  and  in  a 
bad  fenfe.  In  the  former  fenfe  it  was  very  commonly  ufed 
amongft  the  ancient  heathens,  “ We  mull  not,”  fays  Me- 
nander, “ think  any  daemon  to  be  evil,  hurtful  to  good  life, 
but  every  god  to  be  good.”  Plato  (Cratyl.  tom.  i.p.  39 8. 
ed.  Serrani)  commends  Hefiod  and  the  other  poets,  who 
affirmed,  that  whenever  any  good  man  died  “ he  became 
a daemon.”  He  elfe  where  (de  Repubh  tom.  ii.  1.  v, 
p.  46S.)  fpeaks  to  the  fame  purpofe.  “ All  thofe  who 
die  valiantly  in  war  are  of  Plefiod’s  golden  generation,  and 
become  daemons ; and  we  ought  for  ever  to  worfhip  and 
adore  their  fepulchres,  as  the  fepulchres  of  daemons.”  He 
affirms  the  fame  concerning  all  who  were  judged  excellently 
good  in  life,  in  whatever  manner  they  die.  The  common 
or  conftant  ufe  of  daemon  in  the  earfieft  ages,  in  a good 
fenfe,  unlefs  when  kk>co?,  or  fome  fimirar  epithet,  is  joined 
with  it,  is  owing,  fays  Mr.  Farmer,  to  ita  being  applied  at 
firft  to  the  deified  fouls  of  good  men  ; and  if  the  fir  ft  dae- 
mons were  all  good,  as  Dr.  Sykes  afferts,  it  is  becaufe  the 
firft  men  (whofe  fouls  they  were),  the  men  of  the  golden 
age,  were  ail  good  : becaufe  the  heathens  thought  that  tire 
feparated  fpirits  of  good  and  bad  men  became  refpecftively 
good  and  bad  daemons.  Neverthelefs,  thofe  are  certainly 
miftaken  who  affirm,  that  daemon  never  fignifies  an  evil 
being  till  after  the  times  of  Chrift.  Pythagoras  held  dae- 
mons who  fent  difeafes  to  men  and  cattle.  (Diogen.  Laert. 
Vit.  Pythagor.  p.  514.  ed  Amftel.)  Zaleucus  in  his  pre- 
face to  his  laws  (apud  Stobaeum.  Serin.  42.)  fuppefes  that 
an  evil  daemon  might  be  prefent  with  a man,  “ to  influence 
him  to  injuftice.”  The  daemons  of  Emp  docks  were  evil 
fpirits,  and  exiles  from  heaven.  (Plutarch  TTtpt  rti  pn  cav 
oWiji a-Sxi.)  And  in  his  life  of  Dion  (p.  958.)  he  fays, 
“ It  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  evil  and  mif- 
chievous  daemons,  out  of  envy  and  hatred  to  good  men,  op- 
pofe  whatever  they  do.  Scarcely  did  any  opinion  more 
generally  prevail  in  ancient  times  than  this,  viz.  that  as  the 
departed  fouls  of  good  men  became  good  daemons,  fo  the 
departed  finds  of  bad  men  became  evil  daemons.  See  Chai— 
cid.  in  Platon.  Tim.  cap.  135.  p.  330. 

Accordingly  iv.oj  frequently  occurs  in  ancient  writers 
ns  a term  of  reproach  as  well  as  of  praife  ; whatever  may  be 
the  opinion  we  adopt  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  rank  of 
daemons.  It  has  been  very  generally  fuppofi'd,  that  daemons, 
and  particularly  the  bad  daemons,  were  fpirits  of  a cekftial 
origin;  and  this  application  of  the  term  freouently  occurs 
both  among  the  heathens  and  in  the  feriptures ; and  more 
efpecially  in  the  writings  of  the  Chriitian  fathers.  When 
no  bad  quality  is  afcribed  to  the  daemon,  or  daemons  that  are 
mentioned,  and  nothing  is  affirmed  concerning  them  which 
implies  it,  the  acceptation  of  the  term  in  Pagan  writers  is 
generally  favourable.  The  Jews,  and  as  fome  fay,,  the  fa- 
cred  wtkers,  and  alfo  the  Chriftian  fathers,  commonly  ufed 
the  term  in  a bad  fenfe.  But  Mr,  Farmer  maintains,  that, 
whether  the  term  daemon  -be  ufed  in  a good  or  bad  fenfe, 
there  is  no  fufficient  reafon  for  reffridling  it  to  fpirits  of  a- 
higher.  order  than  mankind.  As  the  fouls  of  many  good 
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men,  lie  fayj,  were  thought  to  become  good  dsemons  after  the  gods  of  the  nations  are  idols. ” In  thefe  three  paflages 
death,  fo  it  was  a prevailing  opinion  that  the  departed  fouls  the  term  ufed  by  the  Septuagint  is  Sai/^wia.  If  all  the  pa- 
of  many  bad  men  became  bad  daemons.  Thales,  Pythagoras,  gan  gods  were  devils  fay  Mr.  Farmer,  why  are  the  Schedhn 


Plato,  and  the  Stoics,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch  (De  Placit. 
Philof.  1.  i.  c.  8.)  reprefented  “ heroes  as  fouls  feparated 
from  their  bodies,  and  as  being  good  or  bad  according  to 
their  rtfpe&ive  characters.”  No  notion,  he  adds,  was  more 
prevalent  in  the  Heathen  world,  from  the  earlieft  ages,  than 
that  of  the  power  of  ghofts  to  haunt  and  torment  mankind, 
particularly  -the  ghofts  of  thofe  who  died  a violent  death  ; 
and  hence  he  inclines  to  believe  that  the  dodtrine  of  the  phi- 
lofophers  concerning  evil  men’s  becoming  evil  daemons  after 
death  was  the  creed  of  the  vulgar.  From  the  Heathens 
the  fame  or  fitnllar  opinions  palled  to  the  Jews,  whofe  doCtors 
taught  “ that  the  fouls  of  the  damned  are  for  fome  time 
changed  into  devils,  in  order  to  be  employed  in  tormenting 
mankind.”  (See  Calmet’s  Dictionary,  Art.  Damon  ; Theo- 
phylaCt  cited  by  Grotius  in  Matt.  viii.  28.)  Jofephus  fays 
exprefsly  (De  Bell.  Jud.  1.  vii.  c.  vi.  § 3.)  “ that  daemons 
were  the  fpirits  of  wicked  men.”  Afmodeus  (who  is  often 
deferibed  as  the  prince  of  evil  fpirits,  and  reckoned  the  very 
fame  as  Sammael  and  Beelzebub)  is  reprefented  by  the  Jews 
as  having  for  his  mother  Nahemah,  the  filter  of  Tubal- Cain. 
Some  of  them  taught  that  demons  were  the  offspring  of 
Sammatl  (the  prince  of  daemons),  and  Eve,  before  Adam 
knew  her.  (See  Calmet,  ubi fupra.  Vandale  de  Idolat. 
Buxtorf’s  Lexic.  Chald.  Talmud.  Bafnage’s  Hill:,  of  the 
Jews,  b.  iv.  c.  M .) 

It  is  not  eafy  to  afeertain,  whether  daemon  is  ufed  in  a 
good  or  bad  fenfe  in  the  LXX.  If  we  could  determine  this 
point,  we  might  infer  how  the  term  Ihould  be  underftood  in 
the  New  Teftament,  the  writers  of  which  have  adopted  the 
ftyle  and  diCtion  of  the  LXX.  That  it  was  ufed,  at  lead  ge- 
nerally, in  a bad  fenfe,  feems  to  be  probable  for  the  follow- 
ing reafons.  Some  of  the  Heathens  themfelves  inferred 
from  the  aftions  aferibed  to  their  gods,  and  the  rites  by 
which  they  were  appeafed,  that  they  were  not  gods,  but  evil 
daemons.  (Pint,  de  If.  Ofir.  De  DefeCt.  Orac.  Compare 
Porphyr.  de  Abftin.  I.  ii.  §36,  37.  42.)  The  Jews  who 
wrote  in  the  Greek  language  ufe  daemon  in  a bad  fenfe,  par- 
ticularly Jofephus  and  the  tranllator  of  Tobit,  ch.  iii.  8.  vi. 
17.  Grotius  (in  Matth.  iv.  14.)  thought  that  the  Hellenifts 
ufed  eKiptvv  in  an  ill  fenfe,  as  the  Hebrews  did  Baal ; though 
both  originally  ind'fferent  in  their  Signification.  Moreover  the 
New  Teftament  does  certainly,  on  fome  occafions,  by  dae- 
mons mean  evil  fpirits  (Matth.  x.  34.  James,  ii.  19.);  and 
therefore  the  word  may  have  the  fame  meaning  when  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  heathen  gods.  Whatever  notion  wc  entertain  con- 
cerning daemons,  in  their  reference  to  poffeffion,  whether  we 
fuppofe  them  to  be  gholls  of  wicked  men  deceafed,  or  lapfed 
angels,  it  is  plain  they  were  conceived  to  be  malignant  fpirits. 
They  are  exhibited  as  the  caufes  of  the  moft  dreadful  calami- 
ties to  the  unhappy  perfons  whom  they  poffefs,dumbnef3,deaf- 
nefs,  palfy,  madnefs,  epilepfy,  and  fimilar  diforders.  They  are 
frequently  called  nnvpdlot.  axa.9ug]x,  unclean  fpirits,  fometimes 
vn'sujuoij'z  9 roir^a,,  malign  fpirits.  They  are  reprefented. as  con- 
feious  that  they  are  doomed  to  mifery  and  torments,  though 
their  punifhment  be  for  a while  fufpended.  It  has  been  ge- 
nerally thought  that  by  damons  we  are  to  underftand  devils, 
in  the  Septuagint  verfion  of  the  Old  Teftament.  Accord- 
ingly the  Ifraelites  are  charged  by  Mofes  (Deut.  xxxii.  17.) 
with  the  aggravated  idolatry  of  facrificing  unto  devils  (fche- 
dim),  whom  he  calls  “new  gods  that  came  newly  up,  whom 
they  knew  not,  and  their  fathers  feared  not ;”  and  the 
.pfalmift  (Pf.  cvi.  37.)  reproaches  them  in  fimilar  terms; 
c‘  Yea,  they  facrificed  their  fons  and  daughters  unto  devils” 
{fchedim)  ; and  in  another  place  (Pf.  xevi.  5.)  it  is  faid  “ all 


diftinguifhed  from  their  other  gods  ? Why  are  they  cailtd 
new  to  the  Ifraelites,  who  had  of  old  worfhiDped  the  pagan* 
deities?  (Gen.  xxxv.  2,  4.  J >fh.  xxiv.  2.)  Why  is  the  wor- 
fhip  of  thele  Schedhn  mentioned  as  matter  of  peculiar  re- 
proach ? And  if  theie  Schedim  were  devils,  who  have  a real 
and  extenfive  power  over  mankind,  why  are  they  called  va- 
nities and  idols  ? (Deut.  xxxii.  2.  Pf.  xevi.  5.  cvi.  36.)  The 
word  fchedim,  as  this  author  fays,  is  derived  from  a verb, 
which  fignifies  to  lay  wafte,  to  deftroy,  and  ought  to  have 
been  rendered  the  dejlroyers.  It  expreffes  the  fuppofed  cruel 
nature  and  charafter  of  thefe  falfe  gods,  who  were  thought 
to  delight  in,  and  who  were  accordingly  worlhipped  by,  the 
deftruftion  of  the  human  fpecies,  and  who  required  as  appears 
from  the  context  (Pf.  cvi.  38.)  even  “ the  blood  of  their  fons 
and  daughters.”  Who  the  gods  were  that  were  worlhipped 
by  human  facrifices  all  hiftory  informs  us;  and  fo  has  the 
piafmift  in  the  moft  exprefs  terms,  “ they  ate  the  facrifices 
of  the  dead  they  were  the  great  warriors  who  in  their  mor- 
tal ftate  delighted  in  the  (laughter  of  the  human  race.  This 
worlhip  was  new  to  the  Ifraelites,  as  they  had  never  prafiifed 
it  in  Egypt  or  before  they  went  into  that  country  ; but 
what  they  afterwards  learned  of  the  Canaanites.  Accord- 
ingly the  fchedim  are  exprefsly  called  by  the  pfalmift  (Pf. 
cvi.  3S.)  “ the  idols  of  Canaan.”  What  one  circumftance 
is  there,  adds  our  author,  that  can  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that 
either  Mofes  or  the  Pfalmift,  in  the  forecited  paffages,  is 
fpeaking  of  devils,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  word  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that  fchedim  is  derived  from 
a verb,  which  fignifies  to  pour  forth, to  (hed,  to  fcatter  abroad, 
and  ought  to  be  rendered  diflributors.  Thefe  were  the  idol 
gods  of  Canaan,  viz.  Baal,  the  fun,  moon,  planets,  and  all 
the  hods  of  heaven,  as  the  feriptures  repeatedly  affure  us ; 
nor  doth  Mofes  mention  any  other  idol  gods  : whence,  it  is 
faid,  it  mull  be  obvious  to  unprejudiced  perfons,  that  the 
terms  fchedim  in  the  Old  Teftament,  and  daemons  in  the  New, 
are  applied  to  thofe  gods  which  had  never  been  men,  and  can- 
not denote  deified  human  fpirits.  (Fell’s  Daemoniacs,  p.  71.) 

There  is  another  paffage  in  the  Old  Teftament  (Levit. 
xvii.  7.)  in  which  cur  Englifti  tranflators  have  introduced 
the  word  devils,  “ they  fiiall  no  more  offer  their  facrifices 
unto  devils,”  to  feirim  or  fchirim , a word 

which  fignifies  hairy  beings,  or  goats.  The  learned 
Bochart  has  (hewn,  that  the  facred  animals  of  Egypt  were 
hairy,  and  that  the  goat  in  particular  was  worlhipped ; fo 
that,  as  the  fchedim  were  the  idols  of  Canaan,  the  feirim  were 
the  idols  of  Egypt.  That  this  was  the  cafe  appears  from 
another  paffage  in  which  the  fame  word  occurs,  viz. 

2 Chron.  xi.  £5.  But  the  word  feirim  (goats)  no  more  fig- 
nifies devils  than  any  other  word  throughout  the  Bible. 
This  prohibition  of  Mofes  to  the  Ifraelites,  after  they  had 
left  Egypt  implies,  that  they  had,  during  their  flay  there, 
defiled  themfelves  with  the  particular  Ipecies  of  idolatry 
here  condemned.  And  the  other  paffage,  in  which  it  is  faid 
that  Jeroboam  “ obtained  him  priefts  for  the  high  places, 
and  for  the  devils,  and  for  the  calves  he  had  made,”  obvi- 
oufly  denotes,  that  Jeroboam  lately  returned  from  Egypt, 
eftablilhed  the  worlhip  of  the  deities  of  that  country,  which 
was  eminently  that  of  goats  and  calves,  or  at  leaft  fet  up  the 
images  of  thefe  animals  as  fymbo'.s  of  the  divinity.  It  csuld 
not  refer  to  devils , in  the  fenfe  now  given  to  the  word,  be- 
caufe  the  Ifraelites  are  never  charged  by  their  prophets  with 
fo  deteftable  a fpecies  of  idolatry  as  the  worlhip  of  devils; 
nor  did  the  Egyptians,  whofe  example  Jeroboam  co- 
pied, ever  reprefent  devils  under  the  figure  of  goats  and 

calves. 
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calves.  Upon  the  whole  Mr.  Farmer  concludes,  that  the 
authors  of  the  Stptuaaint  verfion  mull  have  known  that  the 
Heathen  gods,  which  were  the  immediate  objects  of  wor- 
fhip, and  which  are  repeatedly  called  daemons,  and  not 
devils,  were  deified  men  ; and  what  he  has  offered  on  this 
head  is  much  confirmed  by  what  occurs  in  fir  Iiaac  New- 
ton’s Chronology,  p.  x6o,  361. 

In  the  New  Ttftament  alfo  the  Heathen  deities  are  call- 
ed da:  nons ; though  the  Englifh  tranflation  tends  to  mif- 
lead  the  reader  by  the  ufe  of  the  word  devils  inftead  of  dae- 
mons, which  the  original  imports  ; and  hence,  as  weil  as  from 
fome  other  collateral  confiderations,  it  has  been  inferred, 
that  the  Heathen  deities  were  fpirits  of  an  order  fuperior  to 
that  of  the  human  race,  and  alfo  that  they  belonged  to  the 
clafs  of  wicked  fpirits.  Thus  we  read  in  i Cor.  x.  20,  2X. 
“ that  the  things  which  the  Gentiles  facrifice,  they  facri- 
fice  to  devils  and  not  to  God  ; and  I would  not  that  ye 
fhould  have  fellowfhip  with  devils  ; — ve  cannot  drink  the 
cup  of  the  L ird,  and  the  cup  of  devils  ; ye  cannot  be  par- 
takers of  tfie  Lord’s  table  and  the  taijle  of  devils The 
word  here  rendered  devils  is  aca^ovix  or  daemons  ; but  allow- 
ing this  to  be  the  cafe,  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  word 
daemon  being  ufed  in  an  ill  fenfe,  the  daemons  here  referred 
to  were  apoflate  angels.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Mede  and 
oc!  ers  are  of  opinion,  that  daemons  might  have  been  taken  in 
a good  fer.fe;  and  it  has  b en  luppofed  that  the  apoille  is 
defcribing,  in  this  paflage,  the  objects  of  popular  worfhip,  and 
fpeaking  of  the  notion  which  tne  Heathens  in  general  had 
of  them;  thus  “ they  faenfice  to  daemons,”  that  is,  to  fpirits 
whom  they  regard  as  real  deities.  But  it  has  been  faid,  that 
if  thefe  daemons  were  evil  fpirits,  they  might  neverthelefs 
have  denoted  jcified  men  and  women.  How  immoral  were 
the  characters,  and  how  licentious  was  the  worfhip,  of  thofe 
gods  that  were  certainly  of  human  extradl,  fuch  as  Jupiter, 
Venus,  Bacchus,  and  many  others  ? Ofiris  or  Serapis  was  the 
chief  of  evil  daemons  (Plutarch,  tom.  ii.  p.  362.)  To  thefe,  it 
is  faid,  there  may  be  a reference  in  2 Cor.  vi.  14—  16;  par- 
ticularly in  the  exprtffion,  “ what  concord  hath  Chritl  with 
Belial?”  The  Heathen  daemons  might  be  called  Belial, 
either  becaufe  they  were  of  no  ufe  (deducing  it  from 
nihil,  and  '“py*,  which  in  Hiphil  denotes  prodejfe , or 
becaufe  fo  much  wickednefs  entered  into  the  idea  which  the 
pagans  entertained  of  them.  St-  Paul,  it  is  alleged,  was  not 
unacquainted  with  the  Greek  learning,  and  it  may  be  pre- 
fumed that  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  ordinary  fignifi- 
eation  of  daemons  amongll  the  Greeks.  Nay,  it  is  farther 
affirmed  by  Mr.  Farmer,  that  he  did  know,  that  the  Greeks 
by  this  word  expreffed  gods  taken  from  among  men. 
After  preaching  to  the  Athenians  c ncerning  the  refurrec- 
tion  and  glory  of  Jefus  Chritl,  they  reprefented  him  as  “ a fet- 
ter forth  of  flrange  daemons  or  gods  ;”  ( Adis,  xvii.  18,  22.) 
which,  as  our  tranflators  have  intimated,  could  not  mean 
devils,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  muft.  de- 
note deified  men  ; the  Athenians  imagining  that  St.  Paul  was 
recommending  a new  deity,  who  hid  once  been  a man.  It 
cannot  be  fuppofed  that  in  his  addrefs  to  the  Athenians, 
whom  he  wifhed  to  conciliate,  and  not  to  irritate,  when  he 
calls  them  <hicdSa.nj.rmrt}hit; , or  very  devout  towards  daemons 
or  the  gods,  he  fhould  brand  them  as  worfhippers  of  devils; 
an  affirmation  of  that  kind  not  being  true,  nor  likely  to  be 
underflood  by  the  Athenians  in  that  fer  fe.  In  another paf- 
fage  (x  Tim.  xiv.  1.)  St.  Paul,  foretelling  the  apoflacy  of 
fome  profeffing  Chriitians  from  the  purity  of  the  original 
faith,  fpecifies,  among  feveral  other  inttances,  this  very  re- 
markable one,  “ their  giving  heed  to  dodtrines”  (not  of 
< devils  but)  “ concerning  demons.”  Here  the  apoftle  evi- 
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dently  refers  to  the  worfhip  of  Saints  praftifed  by  idolatrous 
Chriitians;  as  bifhop  Warburton  aliows  (Serm.  vol.  iii,  p. 
302.)  though  not  in  perfect  confiltency  with  another  decla- 
ration (Serm.  vol.  ii.  p.  70.)  45  that  the  facred  writers  never 
ufe  the  word  daemons,  but  they  always  mean  Satan  and  his 
angels.”  The  meaning  of  the  apoille  may  be  inferred  from 
this  paflage,  which  fhews  that  by  the  word  daemons  he  did 
not  mean  devils,  but  beatified  or  deified  human  fpirits. 

The  apoille  James  fays  (ch.  ii.  19.),  “ The  devils”  (in 
the  original,  the  daemons)  “ believe  and  tremble.”  Here, 
fays  Dr.  Campbell,  the  apoflle  means  the  fpirits  of  wicked 
men  deceafed  ; and  he  further  obferves,  that  in  this  epiflle, 
the  epithet  feogoviAn?  is  accordingly  ufed  in  a bad  ienfe, 
(ch.  iii.  15.),  where  that  wifdom  which  produceth  envy 
and  contention  is  flyled  earthly,  fenfual,  devilifli  or  dasmo- 
nian.  Mr.  Farmer  fuggefts,  that  this  paffage  of  St.  James 
is  taken  from  one  in  the  book  of  Job  (xxvi.  5.),  the  words 
of  which  he  tranflates,  “ the  giants  tremble  under  the  wa- 
ters (or  in  the  abyfsfi  together  with  their  hofl  or  fellow-in- 
habitants.” The  word  Q’ND'U  he  fays,  fometimes  figni- 
fies  the  ghofls  of  the  dead  in  general.  (Pf.  Ixxxviii.  10. 
Ef.  xxvi.  14.)  In  other  paffages  it  feems  to  denote  the 
ghofis  of  wicked  men  in  particular,  who  are  in  a flate  of 
perdition  ; and  more  efpecially,  perhaps,  thofe  of  the  giants 
who  perifhed  by  the  flood,  and  thofe  who,  like  them,  filled 
the  earth  with  violence  and  terror.  (Prov.  ii.  18.  ix.  18. 
xxi.  16.  If.  xiv.  9.).  Rephaim  properly  fignifies  giants  in 
Gen.  xiv.  5.  Deut.  ii.  11.  20.  iii.  11.  Jofh.  xv.  8.  xvii.  15. 
2 Sam.  xxi.  16.  18.  20.  22.  1 Chron.  xx.  4.  6.  8.  In  the 
paflage'cited  from  Job,  it  is  explained  concerning  giants, 
that  is,  their  gholts  in  the  Chaldee  Paraphrafe,  the.  Sep- 
tuagint,  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  many  modern  verfions. 
In  the  phrafe  “ under  the  waters,”  Mr.  Peters  (DiiT.  on 
Job,  p.  359.)  and  others,  fuppofe  that  it  refers  to  the 
waters  with  which  the  giants  were  overwhelmed  at  the 
flood.  (See  Mede  Difc.  on  this  text,  Works,  p.  31.). 
This  expreffion,  “ under  the  waters,”  anfwers  to  the  lowed: 
hell,  or  fheol,  in  Deut.  xxxi'i.  22.  or  that  part  of  fheol 
which  is  allotted  to  wicked  fouls.  (See  Peters  on  Job, 
fedl.  8.  WinJet,  de  Vitas  Fundlorum  flatu,  p.  204.  243.) 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Farmer  apprehends,  that  the  daemons  of 
St.  James  anfwer  to  thofe  departed  fouls  in  Job,  whether 
you  underhand  thereby  the  gholls  of  the  wicked  in  general,, 
or  thofe  of  the  antediluvian  giants  in  particular.  From 
this  paffage  he  infers,  that  by  daemons  in  the  New  Tefla— 
rnent  we  are  fometimes  to  underiland  the  ghoils  of  dead 
men.  In  another  paffage  (Rev.  ix.  20.),  he  fuppofes  it 
can  bear  no  other  meaning ; where  St.  John  refers  to  the 
idolatries  pradlifed  in  the  Romiih  church,  which  coniifl  in 
the  worfhip  of  departed  faints  and  fenfelefs  idols,  not  of 
devils,  as  this  word  is  now  underflood.  In  the  fequel  of 
the  revelation  of  St.  John,  he  had  a prophetic  vifion  of 
“ the  fpirits  of  daemons  working  miracles,”  which  is  re- 
ferred by  fome  to  the  miracles  pretended  to  be  wrought  by 
departed  faints,  and  in  fupport  of  their  worfhip,  and  un- 
derilood  by  others  as  a fymbol  or  figurative  reprefentation 
of  the  deceit  and  fraud  praChied  by  men  of  the  temper  and 
fpirit  of  daemons,  in  fupporting  their  claims  to  a miraculous 
power.  Another  paffage  occurs  in  the  book  of  Revela- 
tions (ch.  xviii.  2.),  in  which  the  utter  defolation  of  Ba- 
bylon is  deferibed ;.  “ It  is  become  the  habitation  of  dae- 
mons ;”  i.e.  a defert ; daemons  or  evil  fpirits  being  fuppofed 
to  frequent  defolate  places,  (compare  the  LXX.  verfion  of 
If.  xui.  21  ; and  fee  Vitringa  on  Rev.  xviii.  2.) 

Such  as  we  have  enumerated  are  the  occafions  on  which 
daemons,  not  diredly  referring  to  poffeffions,  occur  in  the. 

3 New. 
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New  Te {lament ; from  a diitmft  examination  and  illuftra- 
tion  of  which,  Mr.  Farmer  concludes,  that  the  term  de- 
mons never  means  in  them  the  devil  and  his  / angels  ; but 
that  daemons  denoted  the  ghofts  of  dead  men;  and  that  the 
wo  I'd  was  ufed,  as  the  ancients  ufed  it,  fometimes  in  a good, 
and  at  other  times  in  a bad  fenfe.  For  the  cuftomary  ufe 
of  the  term  in  its  connection  with  poffeffions,  fee  the  article 
Demoniac. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  daemon  in  the  fathers  of 
the  Chriftian  church,  it  is  ufed  by  them  in  the  fame  man- 
ner it  was  by  the  heathen  philofophers,  efpecially  the  latter 
Platonifts  ; that  is,  fometimes  for  departed  human  fpirits, 
and  at  other  times  for  fuch  fpirits  as  had  never  inhabited 
human  bodies.  In  the  fathers,  indeed,  the  word  is  more 
commonly  taken  in  an  evil  fenfe  than  in  the  ancient  philo- 
fophers ; and  it  has  been  a very  general  opinion,  that  by 
daemons  they  meant  fallen  angels,  as  well  as  the  fouls  of 
dead  men,  both  being  objects  of  worfhip  among  the  hea- 
thens. To  this  purpofe,  LaCtantius  fays  ( i&i  infra) , 
“ Trifmegiftus  calls  daemons  evil  angels  ; fo  well  was  he 
acquainted  with  this,  that  they  had  been  celelhal  beings, 
but  were  depraved,  and  fo  were  become  terreftrial.”  He 
alfo  affirms  “ that  there  are  two  forts  of  daemons,  the  one 
celeftial,  the  other  terreftrial ; that  the  latter  are  the  au- 
thors of  the  ill  things  that  are  done,  whofe  prince  is  the 
devil,  whom  Trifmegiftus  calls  the  dsemouarch,”  (prince  of 
daemons.)  C’riryfoftom  (in  Pf.  xli.  tom.  v.  p.  1,57.)  reckons 
it  among  the  favours  of  Providence,  that  when  the  air  is 
full  of  daemons  and  adverfe  powers  we  do  not  difeern  them; 
for  the  fight  of  them  might  frighten  us  out  of  ouV  wits,  if 
not  to  death.  Eufebius  of  Caffarea  (Prsep.  Evang-.  1.  vii. 
c.  16.I  fuppofed  thefe  fpirits  to  be  fallen  angels;  and  he 
foys,  that  when  they  had  finned,  and  for  their  tranfgreffion 
were  expelled  the  heavenly  abodes,  many  of  them  were 
thruft  into  hell,  called  the  abyfs,  and  confined  there ; others 
of  them  were  buffered  to  dwell  near  the  moon,  and  in  the 
region  of  the  air,  & c. 

Mr.  Farmer,  whilft  he  allows  that  the  heathens  believed 
in  the  exiftence  of  daemons  of  a purely  celeftial  nature,  fome 
of  whom  were  evil  fpirits,  denies  that  the  heathens  wor- 
fhipped  any  fuch  beings  as  we  call  fallen  angels ; and  as  to 
the  opinion  of  the  fathers,  he  obferves,  that  they  conftantly 
maintain  that  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Serapis,  JEfculapius,  and  all 
the  heathen  gods,  had  been  mortal  men  ; and  that,  there- 
fore, they  contradi&ed  themfelves,  when  they  afferted  that 
they  were  a different  order  of  beings.  If  they  admitted 
that  they  had  all  been  men,  with  what  truth  or  conftftency 
could  they  call  them  fallen  angels  ? Mr.  Farmer  conceives 
that  the  fathers  borrowed  this  language  from  the  Pagan 
philofophers  : and  both  urge,  in  fupport  of  their  affertion, 
that  thofe  beings  whom  the  heathen  world  worfhipped  as 
gods  were  evil  daemons,  the  fame  arguments  ; fuch  as  the 
aCxions  aferibed  to  the  heathen  gods,  the  rites  appointed  to 
placate  them,  and  their  oppofition  to  the  caufe  of  true 
piety.  Both  taught  that  evil  daemons  were  fpirits  of  a 
celeftial  origin,  and  that  they  were  infpirers  and  authors  of 
prophecies  and  miracles.  As  the  fathers  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  fchools  of  pagan  phiiofophy,  they  would  na- 
turally adopt  the  fentiments  and  language  of  the  philofo- 
phers, a d retain  them  after  they  embraced  Chriftianity. 
Neverthelefs,  attached  as  they  were,  by  early  education  or 
habit,  to  the  pagan  fyftern  of  daemonology,  fome  of  them 
maintained,  and  Ju-ftin  Martyr  in  particular,  that  daemons 
we  re  the  fouls  of  dead  men.  This  was  alfo  the  cafe  with 
regard  to  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  Tertullian,  and  others. 

jBeiides  the  two  foremeritioned  kinds  of  daemons,  the  fa- 


thers, as  well  as  the  ancient  philofophers,  held  3 third,  mix. 
fuch  as  fprang  from  the  congrefs  of  fuperior  beings  with 
the  ^daughters  of  men.  In  the  theology  of  the  ancients, 
thefe  were  the  work  kind  of  daemons.  (Tertullian’s  Apo- 
l°gy>  caP*  22.  Fadtantius,  D:v.  Inftitut.  lib.  ii.  cap.  14. 
15.)  Tertullian  here  refers  to  “ the  fons  of  God,”  in  the 
hiftory  of  Moles  (Gen.  vi.  2. ),  who  mixed  with  the  daugh- 
ters of  men,  and  who  were  believed  to  be  angels  by  Juftia 
Martyr  (Anolog.  n.  p.  112..),  Tertullian,  and  by  alraoft  all 
the  fathers  of  the  four  firft  centuries,  upon  the  authority  of 
Jofephus  (Antiq.  i.  4.),  Philo  (vol.  i.  p.  263.),  and  the 
ancient  editions  of  the  Septuagint,  which  had  fubftitnted 
“ the  angels  of  God,”  inftead  of  « the  fons  of  God.” 

Different  orders  of  daemons  had  different  ftations  and  em- 
ployments affigned  them  by  the  ancients.  Good  daemons 
were  confidered  as  the  authors  of  good  to  mankind  ; evil 
daemons  brought  innumerable  evils  both  upon  men  and 
beafts.  Amongft  evil  daemons  there  was  a great  diftinc- 
tion  with  refpeCt  to  the  office  affigned  them  ; fome  com- 
pelled men  to  wickednefs,  others  ftimulated  them  to  mad- 
nefs.  On  the  lubjeCt  of  this  article,  fee,  befidesthe  original 
writers  already  cited,  Banier’s  Mythology,  vo1.  i.  b.  v. 
Blackwell’s  Fetters  on  Mythology.  Mede’s  Works.  Far- 
mer’s Differt.  on  Miracles.  Effay  on  Doemoniacs.  Wor- 
ffiip  of  Human  Spirits.  Gardners  Works,  vol.  i.  Bp. 
Newton’s  Works,  vol.  iv.  diff.  xv.  See  Demoniac. 

Daemon,  or  Genius  of  Socrates,  a fort  of  preceptor  or 
monitor,  whofe 'couiJfel  and  afliftance  he  is  faid  to  have  ex- 
perienced in  tiie  chief  concerns  and  attions  of  his  life.  This 
^genius  fuggefted  to  him  what  courfe  it  was  proper  for  him 
and  others  to  avoid,  and  diverted  him,  and  thofe  who  re- 
garded his  advice,  from  the  profecudon  of  enterprifes  which 
would  have  proved  prejudicial,  without  ever  prompting  him 
to  any  particular  aeftion.  Cicero  (De  Divin.  1.  i.*j  de- 
feribes  this  daemon  as  “ Divinum  quoddam,  quod  doemonum 
appellat,  cui  ffemper  ipfe  paruerit,  nunquam  impellent;, 
faspe  revocanti.”  Plutarch  and  Apuleius  have  compofei 
feparate  treatifes  on  this  genius  or  daemon  of, Socrates,  in 
which  they  ftnte  the  fentiments  of  the  ancients  concerning 
its  exiftence  and  nature.  As  the  deity  alone  has  a clear 
and  unerring  knowledge  of  futurity,  thofe  who  are  the 
rnoft  fagacious  in  difeerning  the  courfe  and  iffue  of  events, 
and  their  effect  in  contributing  to  the  fuccefs  or  mifearriao-e 
of  any  enterprife,  approach  the  moft  nearly  to  divinity,  and 
feem,  according  to  human  judgment,  to  participate,  in  fome 
degree,  the  counfels  and  defigns,  the  forefight  and  pre- 
fcience  of  the  deity  himfelf ; although  their  knowledge  of 
futurity  is  conjectural  and  precarious,  whilft  his  is  certain 
and  infallible.  Socrates  poffeffed  a very  confiderable  por- 
tion of  this  fagacity,  in  the  exercife  of^which  he  blended  a 
juft  and  penetrating  judgment  with  the  moft  confummate 
prudence.  Accordingly  he  might  denominate  this  kind  of 
lagacity  Fu/^onov,  fomething  divine,  adopting  a fort  of  equi- 
vocal expreffion,  and  modeftly  declining  to  arrogate  to 
himfelf  the  merit  of  his  wifdom  in  conjectures  concerning 
futurity.  The  abbe  Fraguier,  in  a differtation  on  this 
fubjeCt,  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  “ Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,”  aferibes  the  whole  of 
what  has  been  faid  concerning  the  daemon  of  Socrates,  to 
the  wifdom  and  prudence  of  that  pllilofopher,  which  en- 
abled him  to  forefee  many  things  whieffa  perfon  of  inferior 
difeernment  would  never  have  thought  of;  for  prudence, 
fays  Cicero,  is  a kind  of  divination.  If  Socrates  had  not 
intended  to  decline  affuming  to  himfelf  the  merit  of  an 
unerring  judgment,  by  attributing  it  to  a kind  of  inftinCt  j 
and  if  he  had  pretended  to  any  extraordinary  gift  fuperior 
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1o  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  divine  wifdom  by  the 
fuggeltions  of  reafon,  communicated  in  a higher  or  lower 
degree  to  all  mankind,  would  he  have  efcaped,  fays  Xe- 
nophon (Memorab.  h i.),  the  cenfure  of  arrogance  and 
falfehood  ? Thus,  without  mentioning  any  other  inftances, 
when  he  appears  before  the  judges  who  were  to  condemn 
him,  that  divine  voice  is  not  heard  to  prevent  him,  as  it 
was  upon  dangerous  occafions  ; the  reafon  is,  that  he  did 
not  deem  it  a misfortune  for  him  to  die,  efpecially  at  his 
age,  and  in  his  circumltances.  Every  one  knows  what  his 
prognoltication  had  been  long  before,  upon  the  unfortunate 
expedition  of  Sicily.  He  attributed  it  to  his  daemon,  and 
declared  it  to  be  the  infpiration  of  that  fpirit.  A wife 
man,  who  fees  an  affair  ill  concerted,  and  conducted  with 
pailion,  may  eafily  predict  the  event  of  it,  without  the  aid 
of  a daemon’s  infpiration.  It  mult  be  allowed,  however, 
that  the  opinion  which  afcribed  to  men  genii  and  angels 
for  directing  and  guarding  them,  was  not  unknown  even  to 
the  pagans.  Plutarch  (De  Anim.  Tranquil.)  cites  the 
verfes  of  Menander,  in  which  that  poet  exprefsly  fays, 

That  every  man  at  his  birth  has  a good  genius  given 
him,  which  attends  him  during  the  whole  courie  of  Iris  life 
as  a guide  and  director.”  It  may,  therefore,  be  pre- 
fumed, that  the  daemon  *bf  Socrates  was  nothing  more 
than  the  force  and  rectitude  of  his  judgment,  which, 
adding  according  to  the  rules  of  prudence  and  with  the 
aid  of  long  experience,  fupported  by  wife  refledtions, 
made  him  forefeethe  events  of  thole  things,  with  regard  to 
which  he  wa9  either  confulted  by  others,  or  deliberated  upon 
himfelf.  Perhaps,  at  the  fame  time,  he  was  not  forry  that 
the  people  fliould  believe  him  infpired,  or  that  he  knew  futu- 
rity by  divine  aid.  That  opinion  might  exalt  him  very  much 
in  the  eftimati'on  of  the  Athenians,  and  gave  him  an  au- 
thority which  the  rnoli  eminent  perfons  in  the  Pagan  world 
highly  appreciated,  and  which  they  endeavoured  to  acquire 
by  fecret  communications,  and  pretended  conferences,  with 
Pome  divinity  ; but  it  drew  upon  him  the  jealoufy  of  many 
of  the  citizens. 

D £hon  Thebalcus,  in  Zoology,  a name  given  by  Her- 
mann to  the  Ihort  tailed  Mania.  See  Man  is  pentadaSyla. 

DfEMONIAC,  one  poilelfed  by  a daemon. 

Demoniacs,  or  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion)  de- 
monized perfons,  were  fuch  as  were  thought  to  have  a dae- 
mon or  daemons  infptring  and  atluaiing  them,  fufpending 
the  faculties  of  their  minds,  and  governing  the  members  of 
their  bodies.  The  daemons  were  fuppofed  to  inform  the 
bodies  of  the  pofleffed,  in  the  fame  manner  that  their  own 
fouls  did  at  all  other  times.  Hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that 
every  thing  faid  or  done  by  daemoniacs,  was  often  afcribed 
to  the  indwelling  daemons.  Plato  (apud  Clem.  Alex.  Strom, 
x.  p.  40^.  O.TOn.)  affirms,  that  “ daemoniacs  do  not  ufe  their 
own  dialed!  or  tongue,  but  that  of  the  daemons  who  have 
entered  into  them.”  Lucian  when  Hating  the  common  opi- 
nion concerning  perfons  thought  to  be  polftlfed,  fays,  “ The 
patient  is  blent,  the  daemon  returns  the  anfwer  to  the  quef- 
tions  that  are  alked.”  And  Apollonius  thus  addreffes  a 
youth  fuppofed  to  be  polftlfed  : « <rv  tm v[3 pi£h;,  aAX’  0 
So ; I am  treated  contumelioufly  by  the  daemon,  not  by 
thee.  Philoltr.  vit.  Apollon,  p.  157.  ed.  Olear.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  in  the  New  Teftament,  that  what  was  faid 
and  done  by  the  daemoniacs  themfelves,  is  (in  conformity  to 
the  vulgar  language)  very  often  referred  to  the  daemons  by 
whom  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  infpired  and  adhiated.  And 
daemoniacs  having  been  educated  in  the  common  opinion 
concerning  the  nature  and  reality  of  polfeffions,  did  (as  it  is 
natural  to  fuppofe  they  would)  frequently  fancy  themfeives 
to  be  pofltiTed  by  dseAons,  or  that  they  were  daemons  them* 
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felves,  and  fpoke  and  adted  in  conformity  to  the  apprehended 
fentiments  and  inclinations  of  thofe  fpirits.  Hence  their 
dread  of  Chrifl’s  power,  and  their  i-eaties  and  expoftulations 
with  him.  See  Farmer’s  Letters  in  anfwer  to  Dr.  Wor- 
thington, p.  98,  and  p.  139. 

The  peculiar  fyrnptoms  of  the  daemoniacs  were  certain 
kinds  of  infanity,  fuch  as  the  ancients  could,  not  account  for 
by  natural  caules,  and  feerned  to  argue  the  feizure  of  the 
underitanding  by  a malevolent  daemon,  who  mitigated  the 
unhappy  patient  to  every  thing  that  was  extravagant  and 
injurious  to  himfelf  and  others.  Among  the  Greeks,  the 
Latins,  the  Jews,  and  other  ealtern  people,  none  were  thought 
to  be  polftlfed  whofe  underltandings  were  not  disturbed. 
Among  the  primitive  Chriltians  alfo,  reputed  daemoniacs 
were  ail  mad,  melancholy,  or  epileptic  perfons ; and  fuch 
likewife  were  all  the  demoniacs  of  the  New  Teftament;  as 
is  fiiewn  by  Dr.  Sykes  in  his  Inquiry,  and  farther  Inquiry 
concerning  this  fubjedt,  and  by  Mr,  Farmer  in  his  Elfay 
upon  it,  chap.  i.  fedt.  5,  6.  Both  thefe  writers  have  aifo 
taken  much  pains  to  {hew,  thac  the  daemons  to  whom  pof- 
feffions  were  referred  by  the  ancients  were  confidered,  not  as 
fallen  angels,  but  as  Pagan  deities,  which  had  once  been  hu- 
man fpirits.  To  this  purpofe  they  allege,  that  as  pofieffing 
daemons  were  in  the  age  of  the  Gofpel  univerfally  regarded, 
as  human  fpirits,  it  is  very  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  the 
facred  writers  employ  the  term  daemon  in  reference  to  pof- 
feffions,  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  all  other  perfons  did  ; 
efpecially  as  they  have  given  us  no  notice  of  their  ufing  the 
word  in  a new  or  peculiar  fenfe,  and  have  even  themfelves 
certainly  ufed  it  on  other  occafions  to  deferibe  fuch  dead 
men  as  the  fuperftition  of  the  heathens  deified,  and  corrupt 
chriltians  have  propofed  as  objedts  of  worfhip.  £ Cor.  x. 
20,  21.  1 Tim.  iv.  1.  Rev.  xix.  20. 

The  heathens,  it  is  faid,  having  advanced  human  fpirits  to 
the  rank  of  gods  or  daemons,  judged  them  capable  of  enter- 
ing the  bodies  of  mankind,  and  of  producing  phrenzy  and 
dillradtion,  which  was  regarded  as  the  moll  ufual  effedt  of 
doemoniacal  poffelfion.  Accordingly  almolt  all  the  heathen 
oracles  belonged  to  that  fpecies  of  divination  which  was  by 
fury,  fuch  as  was  imputed  to  the  power  and  prefence  of  their 
gods;  and  that  thefe  gods  were  deified  men  is  inferred  from, 
the  oracles  of  Jupiter,  the  chief  of  all  the  prophetic  divi- 
nities, of  Apollo,  who  had  a temple  at  Delos,  near  the  place 
of  his  birth,  and  who  next  to  Jupiter  excelled  molt  in  the 
faculty  ofinfpiring  predictions ; of  Trophomus,  Amphiaraus, 
and  other  men,  who  after  death  were  tranllated  to  the  gods. 
It  is  added  that  the  terms  employed  by  the  Greeks,  fuch 
as,  SfoXriTToi,  Scaj udvfo/j.evot,  svgvxAfirat, 

&c.  to  delcnbe  perfons  infpired,  pc-flelfed,  and  difordered  in 
their  underltandings,  ferve  to  {hew,  that  the  fpirits  by  whom, 
thefe  perfons  were  thought  to  be  actuated,  were  not  fallen 
angels,  but  the  gods  worihipped  by  the  heathens;  particu- 
larly fuch  as  were  of  human  origin,  or  mere  fictions  of  the 
imagination  ; and  this  was  aifo  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the 
terms  employed  to  deferibe  the  fame  perfons  by  the  Latins, 
fuch  as  lynphatici  cc-rrefponding  to  the  vv^oXridlot  of  the 
Greeks,  bacchantes,  fauni,  cerriti,  larvati,  &c.  Hippocrates, 
it  is  faid,  informs  us,  that  the  Greeks  referred  poffeffion  to 
their  gods,  particularly  the  mother  of  the  gods,  Neptune, 
Mars,  Apollo,  Hecate,  and  the  heroes  who  were  all  human 
fpirits.  What  were  the  fentiments  of  the  Jews  concerning 
the  fpirits,  who  were  fuppofed  to  actuate  mankind,  appears 
from  the  exprefs  teltimony  of  Jofephus,  who  was  nearly  con- 
temporary with  the  apoitles,  and  wrote  in  the  fame  language. 
This  writer  fays  in  exprefs  terms,  (De  Bell.  Jud.  1.  vii.  c.  6. 
§.  3.)  that  “ daemons  are  the  Ipirits  of  wicked  men,  who 
enter  the  living,  and  kill  thofe  who  receive  no  help.”  In 
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proof  of  the  contrary  do&rine,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Jews, 
however,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  language  of  the  Pha- 
rifees,  when  they  objeft-d  to  Chrift’s  cure  of  daemoniacs  : 
«<  pie  caPtelh  out  daemons  by  Beelzebub  (Gr.  Beelzebul) 
the  prince  of  daemons.”  For  the  (fatement  ana  examination 
of  th  s objection,  fee  the  article  Beelzebub. 

It  ha,s  been  faid,  however,  that  the  term  daemon  bears  a 
different  meaning  in  the  facred  writings,  from  that  which  be- 
longed to  it  ip  the  profane;  or,  that  our  Saviour  and  his 
apoftles  ufed  it  in  a fenfe  peculiar  to  therr.felves.  To  this 
argument  it  has  been  replied,  that  a«  the  facred  writers  have 
not  particularly  explained  the  fenfe  in  which  they  ufe  the 
word  daemon,  we  may  naturally  infer,  that  they  ufe  it  in 
its  common  and  ordinary  fignification ; and  that  if  they  had 
affHned  to  it  a new  and  peculiar  meaning,  we  might  have 
expedled  that  they  would  have  apprized  us  of  it  for  the  pre- 
vention of  miftak.es..  For  the  general  fenfe  of  thefe  ages,  con- 
cerning the  fubjt  under  our  prefent  consideration,  we  cannot 
refer  to  a more  refpeftable  authority  than  that  of  Juftin  Mar- 
tyr, who  was  bred  a heathen,  and  iaftru&edin  the  principles 
of  the  heathen  philofophy  ; and  who  afterwards  became  a 
Chriftian,  and  flourifhed  near  the  times  of  the  apoftles,  or 
about  the  middle  of  the  fecond  century.  This  learned  writer 
affirms  (Apol.  1.  i.  al.  2.  p.  65.  Par,  1620),  “ That  thofe 
perfcns  who  are  feized  and  thrown  down  by  the  fouls  of 
the  deceafed,  are  fuch  as  all  men  agree  in  calling  dsemoniacs 
and  mad.”  From  the  cafe  of  the  poffeiTed  this  father  infers 
the  permanency  of  the  human  foul  after  death  ; and  yet  he 
Perns  to  have  believed  in  daemons  of  a different  order  from 
thofe  who  were  of  the  human  fpecies.  Accordingly  he  calls 
the  devil  a daemon  (Cohort,  ad  Graec.  p.  87.  ed.  Oxon.),  and 
fpeaks  of  the  devil’s  deceiving  our  firft  parents.  With  te- 
gard  to  the  language  of  the  New  Teftament  on  this  fubjeft, 
it  has  been  afferted  that  the  evangeiift  John  feems  to  irti- 
mate  (ch.  xiii.  2.)  that  the  devil  took  polleffion  of  Judas; 
whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  as  this  was  the  language  of 
the  vulgar,  it  fhews  that,  in  their  eftimation,  Satan  and  his 
angels  did  occafionally  enter  the  bodies  of  men.  In  another 
place,  (Afts,  x.  38.)  we  read  of  perfons  that  were  healed, 
“ who  were  opprtffed  of  the  devil”  or  held  in  fubjection  to 
the  devil : whence  it  has  been  concluded,  that  to  be  pofteffed 
of  daemons,  for  to  perfons  in  this  ftate  the  apoftle  feems  to 
refer,  and  to  be  held  in  fubjedlion  to  Satan,  were  exprefiions 
of  the  fame  import  in  the  eftimation  of  the  Jews.  With  re- 
fpeft  to  the  teftimony  of  Juftin  Martyr,  an  ingenious  writer 
obferves,  that  he  is  pleading  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity  againft 
the  worfhippers  of  daemons,  and  that  he  feems  to  be  defirous 
of  placing  the  objedls  of  their  worfhip  in  the  mod  humiliating 
and  contemptible  point  of  view  : and  therefore  in  the  dif- 
cuffion  of  this  queftion,  we  ought  to  regard  him  as  an  ad- 
vocate, and  not  as  exercifing  the  authority  of  a judge.  Jo- 
fephus,  fays  the  fame  writer,  was  a Jew,  who  held  the  pagan 
fyftem  in  the  fame  contempt  with  which  it  was  regarded  by 
the  Chriftians  ; and  whilft  he  availed  himfelf  of  an  opportu- 
nity for  degrading  the  objeffts  of  pagan  worfhip,  his  words 
may  be  fuppofed  to  intimate,  not  that  the  fpirits  of  deceafed 
perfons  only  entered  the  bodies  of  men,  but  that  all  thofe 
fpirits  which,  under  the  name  of  daemons,  were  adored  by  the 
heathens,  were  merely  the  fpirits  of  deceafed  perfons  deified 
by  fuperftition.  Jofephns  and  Juftin  Martyr,  as  we  have 
elfewUere  obferved,  (fee  Daemon)  feem  to  favour  the  opi- 
nion that  fallen  angels  fometimes  occupied  the  bodies  of  men  ; 
for,  they  mean  by  angels  (Antiq.  i.  4.  Apolog.  ii.  112.) 
the  fallen  angels,  or  thofe  who,  in  the  New  Teftament,  are 
called  the  devil  and  hi°  angels.  Hence  it  has  been  concluded, 
that  the  indwelling  daemons  of  the  New  Teftament  were 
fallen  angels  ; and  that  Jkdzebub  and  the  demons  compre- 


hend the  devil  and  his  angels,  as  well  as  the  fpirits  of  wicked 
men  deceafed.  It  muft  be  allowed,  whatever  may  be  the 
fentiments  which  we  may  adopt  on  this  fubjedl,  whether  we 
fuppofe  the  devil  and  his  angels  to  be  real  or  fictitious 
b-ings ; and  however  we  may  extend  or  limit,  admit  or 
deny,  the  reality  of  their  power  and  agency,  that  pofftffions 
were  actually  aferibed  by  many  of  the  fathers,  after  the  time 
of  Juftin  Martyr,  to  fallen  angels.  For  their  conduct  in 
this  refpeeft,  Mr  Farmer  endeavours  to  account  by  the  fol- 
lowing confiderations.  Several  philofophers  taught  that  the 
heathen  daemons  were  evil  fpirits  of  a rank  fuperior  to  man- 
kind ; and  that  thefe  daemons  perfonated  the  fouls  of  the 
dead,  gods,  and  genii,  and  procured  themfelves  to  be  wor- 
fhipped  under  their  names.  In  this  opinion  many  of  the 
fathers  had  been  educated,  and  others  adopted  it  from  an 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  fome  of  the  learned  Gentiles. 
Motives  of  policy  might  likewife  lead  them  to  reprTent 
poffeffing  daemons  as  fpirits  of  a higher  order  than  mankind. 
Thus,  whilft  St.  Chryfoitom  (De  Lazaro  Cone.  2.  tom.  i. 
p.  7 2 8.)  admits,  that  daemons  in  pofteffed  perfons  pretended, 
that  they  were  the  fouls  of  fuch  and  fuch  a monk,  he  afferts 
that  the  devil  perfonated  the  ghofts  of  thofe  who  had  fuffered 
a violent  death,  and  thus  caufed  men  to  think,  that  they  be- 
came daemons,  that  he  might  deftroy  the  honour  of 
the  martyrs.  By  fuch  reprefentations  they  not  only  pre- 
ferved  the  credit  of  the  Chriftian  martyrs,  but  contributed  to 
difgrace  paganifm,  whilft  they  reprefented  its  gads  as  devils, 
who  perfonated  thefe  gods,  and  paffed  under  their  names. 
This  view  of  the  pagan  gods  ferved  alfo  to  difparage  the 
prophecies  and  miracles  aferibed  to  them  by  their  wor- 
fhippers, and  the  reality  of  which  was  too  haftily  allowed 
by  the  fathers.  Mr.  Farmer  cites  a number  of  paffages,  from 
which  he  infers  that  the  fathers  doubted  or  difbelieved  the 
reality  of  poffeffions,  though  they  afferted  it  in  their  popular 
difeourfes. 

In  the  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament  in  vulgar  ufe, 
we  frequently  read  of  perfons  having  or  being  poffejjed  by 
a devil  or  devils , and  of  Chrift’s  cajling  out,  devils.  But  the 
Scripture  never  deferibes  more  than  one  evil  fpirit  by  the 
word  devil;  and  never,  (fays  Mr.  Farmer),  reprefents,  any 
perlons  as  pofteffed  by  the  devil , or  by  devils,  not  even  in  a 
fingle  inftance,  notwithftanding  the  great  frequency  with 
which  the  evangelifts  fpeak  on  the  fubjedf  of  poffeffions.  In 
all  the  inftances  in  which  the  term  devil  occurs  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament,  the  original  word  is 
demons  (^aipovs?,  and  not  that  from 

whence  comes  the  Englifh  word  devil  (SiaSoXo;. ) 

In  delcribing  perfons  pofteffed  the  word  occurs  on- 

ly three  times  in  the  New  Teftament;  once  in  each  of  the 
three  gofpels,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke;  and  in  thefe 
three  places  it  refers  to  the  fame  poffeffion,  viz.  that  of  the 
furious  man  in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,  who  haunted 
the  feptilchres.  There  does  not,  however,  feem  to  be  any 
material  difference  in  this  appellation  from  that  of  the  dimi- 
nutive ^aijuoviov,  which  is  alfo  ufed  by  Luke  in  relation  to  the 
fame  dseinoniac.  This  term  occurs  above  fifty 

times,  in  reference  to  poffeffions  real  or  fuppofed,  and  3osi- 
thirteen  times.  Whereas,  it  has  been  faid,  the 
word  5ia(S <Aoj,  devil,  is  never  applied  to  poffeffion.  The 
paftage  in  the  A£b  in  which  thofe  oppreffed  by  the  devil” 
are  mentioned,  and  which  we  have  already  cited,  ought  to 
have  been  excepted. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  generally  apprehended,  that  dae- 
mons and  their  prince  are  the  tame  fpirits  with  the  devil  and 
his  angels.  To  which  purpofe  it  has  been  alleged,  that 
Satan  and  Beelzebub  are  names  for  the  fame  perfon  ; for 
when  Chrift  was  reproached  with  calling  out  daemons  by 
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t}'e  affiftance  of  the  prince  of  daemons,  he  replied,  “ How 
can  Satan  caft  out  Satan  ?”  (Matth.  xii.  26.  Mark,  iii. 
26.  Luke  xi.  18.)  If  Satan,  it  is  faid,  who  is  confidered 
as  the  fame  perf-m  with  the  devil,  (Rev.  ix.  12.  compare 
Matt,  iv  1.  with  Mark,  i.  12.)  was  the  prince  of  thofe  dae- 
mons who  were  caft  out  by  Chrift,  then  demons  are  the 
fame  fpirits  as  the  devil’s  angels.  On  this  fuppofition  there 
can  be  no  other  difference  between  daemons  and  the 
devil,  than  that  which  fubfifts  between  a prince  and  bis 
fubje&s,  who  both  partake  of  one  common  nature,  though 
the  prince,  as  prefiding  over  the  reft,  hath  a peculiar  name 
of  his  own.  To  this  objedion  Dr.  Sykes,  who  maintained 
that  daemons  and  their  prince  were  a different  order  of 
fpirits  from  the  devil  and  his  angels,  never  replied  : and  Dr. 
Lardner  feerns  to  admit  its  force;  for  he  fays,  (Cafe  of  the 
DaEtnoniacs,  &c.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  44^0  ” ^ he  devil  is 
often  called  Satan  and  Beelzebub.”  1* or  an  abftradt 
of  Mr.  Farmer’s  reafoning  on  this  fubjeft,  fee  the  article 
Beelzebub.  See  alfo  Devil  and  Satan. 

Whether  there  ever  were  any  real  daemoniacs,  is  a pile  ft  ion 
that  will  be  confidered  under  the  article  D demoniacal  Pof- 
fejjion. 

In  the  Romifh  church,  there  is  a particular  office  for  the 
exorcifm  of  daemoniacs. 

Demoniacs  are  alfo  a party  or  branch  of  the  Anabao- 
tiits,  whofe  diltinguilhing  tenet  it  is,  that  the  devils  (hall 
be  l'aved  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

DjEMONIACAL  Possession.  Whether  we  allow 
that  reputed  daemoniacs  were  really  poff. ffed  by  daemons  or 
not,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  they  are  ranked  in  the 
New  Teftament  among!!  thofe  who  fuffered  the  mot!  griev- 
ous diftempers.  (See  Matt.  iv.  24.  viii.  16,  17O  Hence 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  poffeffions  are  comprehended  under 
infirmities  and  fickneffes ; and  if  they  had  not  been  included 
under  difeafes,  the  mention  of  them  would  not  have  been 
omitted  in  Matt.  xi.  5;  confequently,  poffeffions  imply  fome 
diforder  or  diftemper  in  the  human  frame,  from  whatever 
caufe  it  might  proceed.  It  muff  alfo  be  admitted,  that  the 
miracle,  wrought  upon  the  demoniacs,  of  the  reality  of 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  often  deferibed  in  the 
fame  terms  as  that  wrought  upon  the  difeafed  ; and  thefe 
terms  are  fuch  as  neceffarily  imply  their  having  previoufly 
laboured  under  a real  diftemper,  (fee  Matt.  iv.  24.  viii.  16, 
17.  xv.  28.  xvii.  16,  18.  Luke,  vi.  18.  vii.  21.  viii. 
2.  ix.  42.  Adis,  v.  16.)  Whenever  a miracle  wrought 
upon  a demoniac  is  deferibed,  the  evangelift  fays  indiffer- 
ently, Chrift  expelled  the  daemon,  or  that  he  healed  the 
ammoniac  ; fo  that  a real  diforder  was  cured,  whenever 
Chrift  is  reprefented  as  ejedling  a daemon.  Among!!  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  alfo,  as  well  as  among!!  the  Jews, 
thofe  perfons  who  were  thought  to  be  poffeffed,  fuffered 
grievous  diftempers.  Hence  we  may  infer,  that  dtemoniacs 
were  afflitfed  with  certain  diftempers,  whether  the  poffif- 
fion  of  daemons  was  the  real  or  reputed  caufe  of  them. 
Moreover,  an  opinion  feems  to  have  very  generally  pre- 
vailed, both  among!!  the  Heathens  and  the  jews,  that  evil 
fpirits  or  daemons,  (whether  fallen  angels  or  fouls  of  bad 
men)  were  the  inftruments  or  authors  of  many  affiidlions  and 
calamities  to  mankind.  Madnefs,  or  diftradtion,  is  one  evil 
often  aferibed  to  them.  Forms  of  fpeech  to  this  purpofe 
were  very  common.  The  nations  bordering  upon  Judaea,  as 
well  as  others,  join  infanity  and  poffcffion  together.  In  the 
plays  of  Aifchylus,  of  Sophocles,  of  Euripides,  and  of 
pFautus,  from  which  we  may  judge  what  opinions  prevailed 
in  common  life,  thole  who  are  fpoken  of  as  poffeffed  are  all 
either  madmen,  or  perforate  fuch.  Befides  madnefs,  the 
ancients  alfo  aferibed  epilepfy  to  poffcffion  ; efteeming  this 
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diforder  faered  on  account  of  the  entrance  of  dtemons  into 
the  bodies  of  thofe  who  fuffered  under  it.  Mr.  Farmer 
is  of  opinion  that  all  the  daemoniacs  fpoken  of  in  the  New 
Teftament  were  either  madmen  or  epileptics.  Poffeffion, 
he  fays,  referring  to  John,  x.  20,  21,  may  be  confidered  as 
the  caufe,  and  madnefs  as  the  fuppofed  effed! ; or  madnefs 
was  the  evidence  of  poffeffion. 

The  language  of  this  paffage  is  obvioufiy  grounded  on  the 
connection  fuppofed  to  fubfift  between  poffeffion  and  infanity, 
(See  alfo  John  viii.  48,  49.  51,  52.  vii.  20.)  Melancholy,  as 
well  as  raving  madnefs,  wasafetibed  by  the  Jews  to  demons 
(See  Matt,  xviii.  11.  Luke  vii.  33.  See  aifo  the  account 
of  the  Gadarene  daemoniacs  in  Matt,  viii.  28.  Mark  v.  2. 
Luke  viii.  27.)  With  regard  to  epileptics,  it  is  obferved 
by  the  fame  writer,  that  if  their  diftemper  was  by  the  an- 
cients aferibed  to  poffeffion,  it  was  becaufe  it  was  attended 
with  a deprivation  of  the  underftanding,  or  lofs  of  fenfe,  and 
with  the  figns  of  phrenfy.  (See  Matt. xvii.  25,  Mark  ix.  18, 
Luke  ix.  33.).  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Lardner  contends, 
f‘  that  all  thofe  faid  to  have  evil  fpirits  were  not  difeompofed 
in  their  minds,”  in  proof  of  which  he  refers  to  the  cafe  of 
the  epileptic  youth  above-mentioned,  that  recorded  in  Mark 
i.  23.  26.  Luke  iv.  33  , and  the  two  inftances  mentioned  by 
St.  Matthew  (ix.  32.)  and  Matt.  xii.  22.  Luke  xi.  14.  In 
fupport  of  his  hypothefis  he  alfo  appeals  to  paralytic  cafes; 
whereas  Mr.  Farmer  maintains  that  paralytics  are  never 
fpoken  of  in  the  gofpel  as  daemoniacs ; and  that  the  gofpel 
exprefsly  diftinguifhes  palfies  from  poffeffions.  (Matt.  iv.  24.) 
With  regard  to  two  other  paffages,  cited  by  Dr.  Lardner,  in 
one  of  which  a woman  is  fpoken  of  whom  “ Satan  bound” 
(Luke  xiii.  11.  16.),  and  in  the  other  all  difeafed  perfons 
are  deferibed  as  “ oppreffed  by  the  devil”  (Adis  x.  38), 
Mr.  F.  obftrves,  that  a diftinftion  fhould  be  made  between 
diforders  which  the  Jews  confidered  as  injTicled  by  evil  fpirits, 
and  fuch  as  they  aferibed  to  evil  fpirits  pojfejfmg  mankind. 
Epileptics,  it  is  faid,  were  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  called 
luratics ; but  the  evangelifts,  as  well  as  the  ancients,  diftin- 
guiftied  between  dtemoniacs  and  lunatics,  the  former  being  ma- 
niacs, and  the  latter  epileptics,  the  fits  of  whofe  difeafes  were 
iuppofed  conftantly  to  return  with  every  r.ew  and  full  moon. 
Accordingly  Galen  fays,  “ the  moon  governs  the  periods  of 
epileptic  cafes.”  However,  many  reputed  the  fame  perfon 
to  be  both  a demoniac  and  a lunatic;  a dxmoniac,  becaufe 
they  referred  the  epilepfy  to  the  poffeffion  of  dmmons,  and 
a lunatic,  becaufe  the  fit9  of  this  diforder  were  thought  to 
keep  lunar  periods.  While  fome  afferted  the  natural  in- 
fluence of  the  moon  upon  this  diforder;  others  taught,  that 
the  patients  were  more  fubjedl  to  the  incurfions  of  daemons 
at  the  changes  of  this  planet  than  at  any  other  time.  Such, 
perhaps,  was  the  cafe  of  the  youth  deferibed  in  the  gofpel ; 
for  his  father  reprefents  him  both  as  lunatic  and  fore  vexed 
with  a daemon  ; or  he  might  have  been  what  fome  modern 
phyficians  call  {f  epileptic  mad. V (Mead,  p.  46,  47.)  The 
ancient  Chriftian  writers  are  faid  to  deferibe  daemoniacs  as 
perfons  difordered  in  their  mind  ; and  confidered  them  as 
mad,  melancholy,  or  epileptic  perfons.  (See  Mr.  Jof. 
Mede,  p.  30.  Wetftein,  vol.  i.  p.  283.) 

Some  writers  have  afferted,  that  there  were  no  daemoniacs, 
whether  poffeffions  be  fuppofed  to  be  real  or  imaginarv,  or  not 
fo  many  among!!  any  other  people  as  the  Jews;  nor  among!! 
them,  but  about  our  Saviour’s  time.  Hence  unbelievers  have 
taken  occafion  to  triumph ; and  have  conceived  unfounded 
prejudices  again!!  the  gofpel,  reprefenting  it  as  fome  what  ex- 
traordinary, that  the  devil  fhould  exert  his  power  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  judge  and  avenger,  rather  than  at  any  other 
time,  when  he  might  do  it  with  greater  hopes  of  impunity  ; 
and  contumelioufly  afking,  whether  or  not  we  can  regard 
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Chrift  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  if  he  gave  the  devil  new 
powers  to  deftroy  them  ? In  accounting  for  this  fuppofed 
fad,  they  have  fuggefted  a variety  of  arguments.  A greater 
liberty  and  power,  fay  fome  of  them,  might  be  allowed  the 
evil  fpirits,  in  the  age  of  Chrift  than  in  any  other,  on  ac- 
count of  “ the  intimate  relation  that  daemoniacad  poffeflions 
have  to  the  dodrine  of  redemption.”  (Warburton’s  Serm. 
vol.  iii.  p.  229  ) The  bifhop  alfo  (p.  217.)  concurs  with 
Dr.  Macknight,  (Truth  of  the  Gofpel  Hiftory,  p.  169.) 
Stillingfleet  (Orig.  Sacr.  p.  166.),  in  alleging  other  weighty 
reafons  for  this  fad,  fuch  as  the  glory  that  accrued  to  God, 
and  the  teftimony  that  was  borne  to  Jefus,  when  Satan  was 
call  out  by  a divine  power.  The  learned  Stillingfleet,  in- 
deed, is  at  a lofs  to  determine,  whether  frequent  poffeflions, 
at  and  after  the  time  of  Chrift,  were  owing  to  the  malice  of 
the  devil,  in  order  to  difparage  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour, 
or  to  the  providence  of  God,  in  order  to  augment  his  glory. 
Dr.  Jortin  thought  that  Providence  differed  evil  fpirits  to 
exert  their  malignant  powers  fo  much  at  that. time  to  give  a 
check  to  Sadduceifm  among  the  Jew's,  and  to  Epicurean 
atheifm  among  the  Gentiles.  (Rem.  on  Eccl.  Hill.  vol.  i. 
p.  14.)  In  another  place  (vol.  ii.  p.  17,  iS.)  he  lays,  that 
Chrift  cured  poffeffed  perfons,  in  order  to  fhew  that  he  came 
to  deftroy  the  empire  of  Satan,  and  to  remove  all  fufpicion 
of  a confederacy  with  evil  fpirits.  Thefe  fpirits,  fays  bifhop 
Newton  (Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  302.),  had  at  the  time  of 
our  Saviour’s  appearance  a particular  reafon  for  exerting 
their  power  and  malice,  in  oppofition  to  the  firft  eredion 
and  eftablilhment  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  they  might 
be  permitted  to  exert  them  to  the  utmoft,  in  order  more  ef- 
fectually to  difplay  the  fuperior  power  and  goodnefs  of  him 
whom  God  had  fent  into  the  world,  to  render  their  defeat 
more  confpicuous,  and  to  gain  the  greater  credit  to  him  and 
J»is  difciples.  But  it  has  been  faid,  that  this  reafoning  ac- 
counts for  a faCt,  viz.  God’s  permitting  or  forcing  the  devil 
to  take  poffefiion  of  men’s  bodies  at  the  time  of  Chrift,  and 
at  no  other,  which  has  no  foundation  to  fupport  it.  It  fhould 
be  confidered,  however,  that,  many  ages  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift,  and  in  other  countries  befides  Judaea,  men  afcribed 
their  difeafes  in  general  to  fpirits.  The  account  of  demoni- 
acs occurs,  as  we  have  already  fhewn,  in  the  writings  of  more 
ancientand  later  dramatic  poets,  of  hiftorians,  of  pbylicians, 
and  of  philofophers.  The  eftablilhed  theology  of  the  heathen 
world,  from  its  firft  rife  to  its  final  overthrow,  relied  upon  the 
balls  of  doemonifm.  WTith  regard  to  the  Jews,  Jofephus  in- 
forms us  J Antiq.  1.  viii.  c.  2.  $ 5.),  that  the  method  of  exor- 
cifm  prcfcribed  by  Solomon,  “ prevailed  or  fucceeded  greatly 
among  them  down  to  his  time.”  The  very  exiftence  of  ex- 
crcifts,  both  before  and  after  the  time  of  Chrift,  and  the 
general  prevalence  of  magic  arts  among  this  people,  as  well 
as  among  the  Gentiles,  are  a full  proof  that  a belief  of  fre- 
quent poffeflions  was  common  to  both  ; and,  indeed,  the 
leripture  itfelf  furniihes  abundant  evidence,  that  the  dodrine 
of  pofilffions  was  prior  to  the  Chriltian  era.  (See  Matt, 
xv.  21;  22.  xvii.  15,  Mark  vii.  24.  ix-  17.  Luke  ix.  39. 
Ads  xvi.  16,  18.  xix.  3.7  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  ene- 
mies of  Chrift  never  reproach  him  with  introducing  daemons 
into  Judaea,  where  they  were  not  new  or  extraordinary,  and 
occahoned  no  furprife,  merely  for  the  fake  of  difplaying  his 
power  over  them  ; nor  on  this  account  accufe  him  of  adling 
in  concert  with  them,  which,  neverthelefs,  it  would  have 
been  natural  for  them  to  do,  if  poffeflions  had  never  been 
heard  of  till  the  time  of  Chrift,  and  then  only  in  Judaea. 
Some  perfons  have  afferted,  that  the  devil’s  tyranny  expired, 
which  is  contradicted  by  numberlefs  fads  of  real  or  fuppofed 
poffeflions,  as  well  as  revived,  at  the  coming  of  Chrift. 
Moreover,  the  dasraoniacs  of  the  New  Teftament  are  the 


fame  fort  of  perfons  with  thofe  mentioned  in  other  writings, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  reafonable  to  aferibe  the  diforddrs  ex- 
preffed  by  them,  or  pertaining  to  them,  to  the  fame  or  fiini- 
lar  caufes. 

Thofe  who  deny  the  reality  of  poffeflions  argue,  that  in 
the  ages  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  the  credulous  part  of 
mankind  were  eafily  perfuaded  to  believe,  that  maniacs  and 
epileptics  were  really  poffeffed  by  daemons ; but  that  thofe 
who  confultea  their  reafon,  and  gained  an  infight  into  na- 
ture, pronounced  what  commonly  paffed  for  diemoniacal 
poffcffions,  to  be  mere  natural  diforders.  The  divine  Hip- 
pocrates wrote  his  book,  IIspi  ‘lupn;  Nocrs,  to  (hew,  that  the 
epilepfy  has  nothing  in  it  fupernaturai,  more  than  any  other 
dillemper  ; and  to  expofe  the  ignorance  and  impiety  of  thofe 
who  afcribed  it  to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  gods,  and 
accordingly  undertook  to  cure  it  by  expiations  and  charms. 
Amongfl  many  other  confiderations  which  he  has  urged  to 
prove  that  epileptical  diftempers  owe  their  rife  to  natural 
caufes,  he  obferves,  (De  Morbo  Sacro,  p.  307.  ed.  Foefii) 

“ that  goats  are  remarkably  fubjed  to  the  epilepfy  ; and,  on 
diffedling  the  head,  the  brain  is  found  to  be  overcharged 
with  a rheum  cf  a very  bad  fmell,  a plain  proof,  he  adds, 
that  the  animal  is  difeafed,  not  poffeffed  by  a deity.” 

Celfus  (lib.  iii.  c.  18.)  when  treating  of  the  feveral  kinds 
of  madnefs,  takes  no  notice  of  doemoniacal  poffefiion,  and 
aferibes  them  to  different  caufes.  Plotinus,  a Platonic  phi- 
lofopher  of  the  third  century,  fpeaks  of  thofe  who  pretended 
to  cure  diforders  by  expelling  daemons,  “ as  admired  only  by 
the  vulgar,”  while  they  were  defpifed  by  men  of  fenfe,  who 
believed,  “that  all  difeafes  proceed  from  natural  caufes.” 
We  learn  from  Origen  (in  Matt.  tom.  xiii.  vol.  i.  p.311. 
Pluet.  vol.  iii.  p 577.  Bened. ) that  phyficians,  in  his  time, 
accounted  in  a natural  way  for  diforders  imputed  to  demons, 
though  he  condemned  them  for  fo  doing.  Many  other  in- 
flances  might  be  mentioned  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Dr.  Mead 
(Med.  Sacr.  c.  ix.  p.  66,  67.)  alleges,  that  the  circumftances 
related  of  the  gofpel  dasmoniacs  are  fymptoms  of  natural  dif- 
orders, and  do  not  exceed  the  powers  of  phyfical  caufes.  It 
has  been  further  argued,  that  as  the  feveral  diforders,  im- 
puted to  pofftfiion,  proceed  from  natural  caufes,  they  alfo 
yield  to  natural  remedies,  and  each  of  them  requires  a pecu- 
liar procefs.  It  has  alfo  been  urged,  particularly  by  Mr. 
Farmer,  that  the  human  fyftem,  like  that  of  nature  in  ge- 
neral, is  fubjed  to  invariable  laws,  fuch  as  no  being  but 
God  can  controul.  Indeed,  he  fays,  the  dodrine  of  de- 
moniacal poffeflions  is  fo  manifeitly  repugnant  to  the  per- 
fections of  God,  to  the  wifdom,  equity,  and  goodnefs  of  the 
divine  government,  and  to  that  fixed  order  of  caufes  and  ef- 
fects which  we  difeover  in  every  part  of  nature,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  human  fyftem,  that  few  perhaps  in  this  en- 
lightened age  would  appear  in  its  defence,  were  it  not  from 
an  apprehenfion  that  it  is  fupported  by  the  authority  of  re- 
velation. He  alleges,  however,  that  whether  the  dodrine 
of  poffefiion  be  true  or  falfe,  it  was  not  originally  founded 
on  revelation  ; and  that  it  never  received  the  fandion  of  any 
of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  or  New  Teftament. 

The  Old  Teftament,  it  is  faid,  is  filent  on  the  fubjed  of 
poffeflions,  and  cannot  be  employed  to  eilablifh  their  reality. 
When  Saul  is  faid  to  be  “ troubled  by  an  evil  fpirit  from 
the  Lord”  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14.  xviii.  10.),  it  is  diffident  to 
obferve,  that  the  word  fpirit  is  often  ufed  to  denote  the 
temper  and  afftdions  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  the  Jews 
were  accuftomed  to  call  all  kinds  of  melancholy  an  evil  fpirit. 
Accordingly,  Saul’s  diforder  was  a deep  melancholy  ; and  it 
was  cured  by  mufic.  As  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment, they  were  not  the  original  authors  of  the  dodrine  of 
poffcffions.  In  Chaldsa,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  all  other  coun- 
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tries,  the  do&ririe  of  daemons  generally  prevailed  from  the 
earlieft  ages.  From  the  Gentiles  it  was  tranfmitted  to  the 
Jews,  not  at  Babylon  only,  but  in  every  other  place  of  their 
difperfion,  and  evert  in  Judaea  it  (elf.  But  though  this  doc- 
trine be  not  a difeovery  of  revelation,  it  has  been  faid,  that 
various  expreflions  ufed  by  Chrilt  and  his  apodles  are 
thought  by  fome  to  affert  or  imply  the  reality  of  poffefiions. 
We  are  told,  that  the  people  brought  to  Jefus  were  iuch  as 
wer t poffeffed  and  vexed  with  unclean  fpirits  ; and  that  he  cajl 
out  fpirits  with  his  word.  But  perhaps  tbefe  learned  writers 
do  not  diffidently  confider,  that  the  reality  of  poffefiions  and 
difpoffeflions  was  never  taught  by  Chrilt  and  his  apoitles  as 
a doctrine;  and  that  they  could  not,  with  propriety,  inter- 
pofe  their  authority  in  eitablilhing  the  reality  of  polTeffions, 
confidered  as  the  lecret  caufe  of  thofe  diforders  imputed  to 
them  ; for  the  miraculous  cure  of  thefe  diforders  being  a part 
of  that  evidence  which  was  afiigned  for  the  conviction  of  un- 
believers, we  are  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  miracle  in 
queftion  by  reafon  alone,  not  by  an  authority  which  cannot 
be  admitted  previous  to  its  performance.  Befides,  as  pof- 
feffion  by  daemons  was  anciently  thought  to  produce  fome 
maniacal  diforder  ; and  the  expulfion  or  departure  of  daemons 
was  thought  to  effeCt  a removal  of  the  diforder,  or  a reco- 
very of  the  underdanding  ; it  hence  came  to  pafs  that  pof- 
fefiions and  difpofiVfiions  were  in  common  life  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  thofe  outward  and  fenfible  fymptoms  they  were  thought 
to  produce,  or  the  diforder  and  cure  of  reputed  daemoniacs. 
It  is  very  common  to  give  to  an  effcdl  the  name  of  the  caufe 
to  Which  it  is  aferibed.  And  whenever  the  fuppofed  caufe 
or  author  of  any  thing  is  put  for  the  thing  itfelf,  the  caufe 
or  author  is  not  included.  When  Ceres,  for  example,  Hands 
for  corn,  and  Bacchus  for  wine  ; corn  and  wine  alone  are 
intended.  In  like  manner  dsmoniacal  pofiefiion  was  ufed 
merely  to  exprefs  madnefs,  without  taking  the  caufe  into 
the  account.  Jofe-phus  (Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  cap.  13.  fed.  4.) 
fays,  concerning  certain  demagogues,  that  “ they  perl'uaded 
the  multitude  to  be  poffeffed  by  damons when  his  whole 
meaning  was,  “ That  the  people  were  worked  up  into  a 
phrenfy  by  the  artifices  and  eloquence  of  their  leaders.” 
Thus,  amongll  the  moderns,  lunacy,  which  at  firft  denoted 
that  peculiar  kind  of  phrenfy  over  which  the  moon  was  fup- 
pofed to  have  an  influence,  is  now  ufed  for  phrenfy  in  ge- 
neral. Nor  are  the  evangelids  to  be  blamed  for  deferibing 
the  diforder  and  cure  of  daemoniacs  in  the  popular  language, 
that  is,  by  poffefiions  and  difpoffeflions;  inafmuch  as  they 
might  adopt  the  popular  language  on  this  fubjedl  (as  they 
certainly  have  done  on  other  fubje&s,  and  all  other  perfons 
daily  do)  without  deligning  to  ellabiilh  the  do&rine  on 
which  it  was  originally  founded. 

So  far,  fay  the  anti-dasmonifts,  is  the  Chridian  revela- 
tion from  afferting  the  reality  of  demoniacal  pofi’eflions,  or 
reprefenting  it  as  a part  of  that  dodfrine  which  they  were 
immediately  inftrudled  and  commifiioned  by  Heaven  to  pub- 
lifh  and  confirm,  that  this  dodlrine  is  contradicted  by  revela- 
tion. It  is  inconfillent,  they  fay,  with  the  fundamental 
principle  both  of  the  Jewish  and  Chridian  difpenfations, 
with  the  proper  evidence  of  miracles  in  general,  and  with 
the  nature  of  that  miracle  in  particular,  which  was  performed 
upon  daemoniacs.  What  is  the  grand  principle  of  the  Jewifh 
and  Chriltian  difpenfations,  but  that  Jehovah  is  the  one  true 
God,  the  foie  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the  world,  which 
he  governs  by  fixed  laws?  Do  not  the  Old  and  the  New 
Teftaments  concur  in  referring  to  the  immediate  and  mira- 
culous agency  of  God  alone,  all  effects  which  are  contrary 
to  that  courfe  and  order  of  events,  which  he  has  edabhfhed? 
If  then  there  be  no  fovereign  of  nature  but  God,  and  no 
mediator  between  God  and  man  but  Chriit,  there  can  be  no 


other  fuperior  intelligences,  who  have  any  power  over  the 
laws  of  nature,  or  over  the  human  fydem  in  particular.  Be- 
fides, all  the  prophets  of  God,  in  every  age,  when  profef- 
fedly  delivering  their  meffages  to  mankind,  have  with  one 
voice  proclaimed  the  utter  impotence  of  daemons,  and  here- 
by intirely  fubverted  the  dodlrine  of  daemohiacal  poffefiions. 
Whoever,  it  is  faid,  the  heathen  daemons  or  deities  were, 
whether  human  or  angelic  fpirits,  they  are  all,  without  ex- 
ception, branded  in  Scripture  as  being  utterly  void  of  all 
power  to  do  either  good  or  evil  to  mankind.  See  Daemon 
and  Idol. 

Did  we  not  confider,  fays  an  ingenious  writer  on  thisfubjeCl, 
how  far  prejudice  is  capable  of  perverting  the  underdanding,  it 
muff  feemincredible,thatChriftiansfhould  form  their  judgment 
of  the  fentiments  of  the  facred  writers  concerning  poffefiions 
by  their  deferiptions  of  daemoniacs,  rather  than  by  their  pro- 
feffed  dodlrine  concerning  daemons.  If  what  all  the  prophets 
of  God,  under  both  Teftaments,  have  taught  us  concerning 
the  utter  inability  of  daemons  or  heathen  deities  to  do  either 
good  or  harm  to  mankind  ; if  this  dodlrine  be  true,  there 
never  was,  nor  can  be,  a real  daemoniac. 

The  advocates  of  the  reality  of  poffefiions  have  urged  a 
variety  of  arguments  in  favour  of  their  opinion.  Thefe  we 
fhall  now,  in  as  brief  and  concife  a manner  as  is  confident 
with  juftice  and  candour,  recite.  If  there  was  no  agency 
of  evil  fpirits  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  it  has  been  afked, 
how  came  this  opinion  fo  generally  to  prevail,  and  why 
fhould  many  perfons  have  thought  themfelves  to  be  poffeffed 
by  evil  fpirits?  To  this  argument  it  has  been  replied,  that 
this  is  not  the  only  inftance  in  which  unfounded  notions  have 
been  very  prevalent;  and  that  the  influence  of  daemons  in 
occafioning  mental  and  bodily  diforders  had  been  acknow- 
ledged for  a long  time  before  cur  Saviour’s  appearance  in 
the  world.  But  notions  of  this  kind  had  chiefly  prevailed 
amongll  the  vulgar  and  lead  informed,  and  had  been  ex- 
ploded, as  groundlefs  and  fallacious,  by  perfons  of  fuperior 
wifdom,  reflection,  and  experience.  H'owever,  whilft  fucb 
fentiments  prevailed,  it  was  not  unlikely,  that  fome  perfons, 
who  were  afflicted  with  grievous  didempers,  (haul'd  think 
themfelves  haraffed  and  tormented  by  evil  fpirits,  and  oc- 
cafionally  fpeak  in  conformity  to  thei~  inward  apprehen- 
fions. 

An  appeal  has  been  made  to  what  is  reported  to  have  been 
faid  and  done  by  the  daemoniacs.  themfelves.  Hence  it  has 
been  concluded,  that  they  were  infpired  and  afiilted  by  fu- 
perior agents,  fuch  as  daemons  are  commonly  fuppofed  to 
be.  Accordingly,  it  is  pleaded,  that  the  daemoniacs  knew, 
and  proclaimed  Jefus  to  be  the  Mefiiah.  (Luke,  iv.  34. 
41.  Mark,  i.  24.  Matt’n.  vii.  29.)  How,  it  is  faid,  fhould 
thefe  perfons  know  Jefus  to  be  the  Chrid,  if  they  were  not 
under  the  influence  of  evil  fpirits  of  great  knowledge  as  well 
as  much  power  ? Thefe  daemoniacs,  it  is  faid,  who  were 
either  epileptics  or  maniacs,  with  occafional  intervals  of  fa- 
nity,  had  the  fame  means  of  knowing  Jefus  to  be  the  Chrilt 
which  others  poffeffed.  He  was  the  objeCt  of  univerfal  at- 
tention ; his  fame  had  been  propagated  throughout  all  Ju- 
daea and  the  adjacent  countries,  and  had  excited  a general 
perfuadon  that  he  was  the  Mefiiah.  The  daemoniacs,  be- 
fore they  were  feized  with  their  diforder,  and  in  their  inter- 
vals of  fanity,  might  hear  of  the  fame  of  Jefus  as  the  expell- 
ed Mefiiah,  for  they  had  many  opportunities  for  this  pur- 
pofe ; and  it  is  fuggeded,  that  they  might  adopt  the  com- 
mon opinion  concerning  his  character  as  the  promifed  Mef- 
fiah,  and  declare  that  opinion  more  eagerly  than  perfons  of 
a cooler  judgment : and  this  feems  to  be  more  probable,  it 
is  faid,  than  that  infernal  fpirits  fliould  freely  and  zealoufiy 
affert  the  divine  .claims,  and  fpread  the  glory  of  Jefus  as  the 
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Meffiah,  It  ha 8 been  further  urged  in  fupport  of  the  reality 
of  poffefiions,  that  Chrift  commanded  the  “devils  (daemons) 
not  to  diicover  him.”  (Mark,  i.  23.  26.  34.  iii.  12.  Luke, 
iv.  33,  34,  35,  41.)  To  this  argument  it  has  been  replied, 
that  daemoniacs  were  not  only  regarded  by  others,  but  gene- 
rally conceived  of  themfelves,  as  fpeaking  and  afting  under 
the  influence  of  the  fpirits  by  which  they  believed  themfelves 
to  be  pofleffed,  or  as  heing  thofe  very  fpirits.  Hence  the 
daemon  and  dsemoniac  were  often  confounded  together;  both 
being  defcribed  under  the  fame  term,  and  the  fame  aft  be- 
ing referred  indifferently  to  either.  (See  Demoniac.) 
When  the  evangelifts,  therefore,  tell  us,  “ that  Jcfus  fuffered 
not  the  damons  to  fay,  that  they  knew  him  to  be  the  Mef- 
fiah,” they  are  to  be  underftood  of  the  men  pofleffed  by 
them.  The  fame  prohibition  which  he  gave  to  the  multi- 
tude, and  to  his  own  difciples,  he  gave  to  them  ; becaufe 
their  confident  perfuafion  of  his  being  the  Meffiah,  and  their 
gratitude  to  him  for  this  miraculous  relief,  would  prompt 
them  to  proclaim  the  high  and  honourable  opinion  which 
they  entertained  concerning  him;  and  lefs  guarded  than 
others  in  their  language  and  conduft,  they  would  be  more 
dil'pofed  to  publifh  their  fentimgnts.  By  checking  their 
zeal,  he  might  alfo  wifh  to  prevent  any  fpecious  pretence  on 
the  part  of  his  enemies,  that  there  was  a fecret  agreement 
between  him  and  thole  evil  fpirits,  who  were  judged  to  be 
fo  eager  in  applauding  him.  Some  again  have  faid,  that 
dsemoniacs  could  not  be  mere  madmen,  becaufe  they  ar- 
gue with  Chrilt  in  a very  rational  manner,  and  fpeak  to 
better  purpofe  than  the  bulk  of  thofe  who  were  in  their 
fenfes.  This  affertion  is  chiefly  founded  upon  the  beha- 
viour of  the  Gadarene  dsemoniac:  (Matt.  viii.  28.  Mark, 
v.  2.  Luke,  viii.  27.);  and  many  reafons  have  been  ftated 
by  Mr.  Farmer  (Eff.  on  Daemon.  p.  260,  &c.)  in  order  to 
prove,  that  it  did  not  warrant  the  fuppofition  of  his  being 
direfted  and  affilted  by  fuperior  intelligences  in  ail  that  he 
faid  and  did;  but  that  it  appears  to  be  that  of  a madman 
according  to  the  exprefs  reprefcntation  of  him  in  the  hiftory. 
In' favour  of  the  reality  of  poffefiions,  it  has  been  further  al- 
leged, thax.  daemoniacs  exerted  more  than  human  ftrength. 
(Mark,  v.  ' \ To  which  it  has  been  replied,  that  perfons 
iu  ftmilar  circum  ;s  have  at  fome  feafon  exhibited  uncom- 
mon ftrength,  and  that  the  ancients  were  lefs  fkilful  than  the 
moderns  in  the  methods  of  confining  fuch  unhappy  perfons. 
Another  argument  in  proof  of  real  polfeffions  has  been  de- 
duced from  the  deftrudtion  of  the  herd  of  fwine  which  the 
daemons  are  faid  to  have  entered,  and  to  have  Simulated  to 
ir.ftantaneous  madnefs ; which  cafe  has  been  confidered  as  a 
decifive  evidence  of  the  power  of  daemons,  both  over  the  hu- 
man and  brutal  race,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  purpofely 
defigned  by  Providence,  to  convince  us  of  this  principle,  and 
to  relute  the  oppofite  opinion.  (Matth.  viii.  30.  Mark,  v. 
11.  Luke,  viii.  32.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  alleged 
by  Dr.  Sykes  and  Dr.  Lardner,  that  the  fwine  were  frighted 
by  the  two  madmen,  and  fo  driven  down  the  precipice  into 
the  lea.  Mr.  Farmer,  difapproving  the  account  of  this  faft 
given  by  thefe  writers,  as  well  as  by  the  advocates  of  real 
pofTefilon,  maintams,  that  the  men,  if  we  take  the  words  of 
the  evangelifts  for  our  guide,  neither  drove,  nor  attempted 
to  drive,  the  herd  into  the  fea.  The  hiftory,  he  fays, 
afcribes  the  deftruftion  of  the  (wine,  not  to  their  being 
driven  by  the  demoniacs,  but  to  the  entrance  of  daemons 
into  them,  or  to  their  being  feized  with  the  fame  diforder 
from  which  the  men  were  relieved,  and  which  was  thought 
to  be  cauied  by  daemons.  Difallowing  the  agency  of  dae- 
mons, however,  he  fuppofes  that  the  madnefs  of  the  men  was 
transferred  to  the  fwine  by  the  immediate  agency  of  God. 
This  miraculous  deftruftion  of  the  fwine  he  confiders  as  a 


juft  punifliment  of  the  owners,  who  were  probably  Jews, 
and  who^were  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  Hyrcanus  from 
keeping  fwine,  and  by  the  law  of  Mofes  from  partaking  of 
their  fltfhas  food;  and  in  this  view  of  it,  the  miracle  itfelf 
performed  by  Chrift  under  a divine  commifiion,  ferved  to 
manifeft  his  regard  to  the  law  of  God.  The  deftruftion  of 
the  fwine  ferved  alfo  to  sfeertain  the  reality,  and  .to  fpread 
the  fame  of  the  miracle  wrought  upon  the  daemonifccs.  It 
was  alfo  adapted  for  correcting  the  fade  notions,  concerning 
the  power  of  daemons,  which  were  entertained  in  that  age, 
as  well  by  Jews  as  Gentiles,  by  both  of  whom  Gadara  was 
inhabited.  Belides,  this  miracle  prevented  feveral  great  in- 
conveniencies  that  would  otherwife  have  attended  the  mrnif- 
try  of  Chrift:  e.  g.  the  lofs  fuftained  by  the  Gadarenes  pre- 
vented both  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  thofe  parts  from  applying 
to  Chrift  merely  for  the  temporal  benefit  of  his  miracles, 
which  was  not  their  proper  objeft,  and  which  could  not  be 
difpenfed  to  the  Gentiles  without  increafing  the  prejudices 
of  the  Jews ; the  behaviour  of  the  Gadarenes  in  intreating 
Chrift  to  depart  out  of  their  coafts,  feems  to  fhew  how  indif- 
pofed  they  were  at  that  time  to  receive  the  fpiritual  bleffings 
of  the  gofpel,  and  thus  vindicates  our  Saviour  in  declining 
all  familiarity  with  them  ; and  the  miracle,  performed  at  the 
period  of  our  Lord’s  higheft  popularity,  ftruck  an  awe  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Jews,  and  in  fo  doing  prevented  their  rail- 
ing tumults  in  his  favour,  as  they  were  inclined  to  do.  and 
their  following  him  merely  from  worldly  motives.  With 
regard  to  this  miracle,  it  may  be  further  obferved,  that, 
though  the  difpenfation  of  the  gofpel,  as  a difpenfation  of 
mercy,  was  confirmed  chiefly  by  miracles  of  mercy,  it  was 
neverthelefs  neceftary  that  there  fhould  be  fome  examples  of 
feverity,  to  check  prefumption,  and  to  warn  men  of  the 
danger  of  rejecting  a prophet,  who  was  eminently  the  mef- 
fenger  of  God’s  love,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  appointed 
minifter  of  his  juttice. 

After  all,  the  moft  popular,  the  moft  plaufible,  and  the 
molt  perfuafive  argument  in  favour  of.  real  poffefiions  is  de- 
duced from  the  language  of  Chrift  and  his  apoltles,  m per- 
forming and  recording  the  cure  of  daemoniacs,  or  in  deferr- 
ing the  cafe  of  thefe  unhappy  perfons.  From  feveral  paf- 
fages  of  the  New  Teftament,  in  which  the  mention  of  dae- 
mons or  daemoniacs  occurs,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  our 
Saviour  and  his  apoftles  entertained  and  countenanced  the 
doftrine  of  real  poffefiions.  If  it  was  an  error,  the  infpired 
teachers  of  the  gofpel,  it  is  faid,  muff  have  known  it,  and 
ought  therefore  to  have  reftified  it,  inftead  of  knowingly- 
confirming  the  people  in  the  belief  of  it.  “ It  is  impofii'-fle 
for  me,”  fays  Dr.  Campbell,  “ to  deny  the  exiftence  of  pof- 
fefiing  daemons,  without  admitting  that  the  facred  hiftorians 
were  either  deceived  themfelves  in  regard  to  them,  or  in- 
tended to  deceive  their  readers.  Nay,  if  they  were  faithful 
hiftorians,  this  refkftion,  I am  afraid,  will  ftrike  ftiil  deeper.” 
It  is  allowed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  our  Lord  and  his 
apoftles  did  ufe  the  common  language  of  the  age  and  country 
in  which  they  lived  on  the  fubjeft  of  daemoniacs,  and  that 
this  language  was  originally  founded  on  the  fuppofition  of 
the  reality  of  dasmoniacal  poffefiions.  But,  it  is  faid,  that 
by  ufing  this  language,  they  did  not  give  their  fanftion  to 
the  opinion  from  which  it  took  its  rife.  As  neither  the 
opinion  nor  the  language  originated  with  Chrift  and  his 
apoftles,  they  incur  blame,  if  this  fhould  be  the  cafe,  merely 
for  not  departing  from  accuftomed  modes  of  exprefiion  on 
this  fubjeft,  and  recurring  to  the  ufe  of  new  language  con- 
cerning it.  As  they  never  afiert  the  doftrine  of  poffefiions, 
but  are  thought,  by  thofe  whofe  fentiments  we  are  now 
ftating,  to  have  taught  deftrines  that  militate  againft  and 
fubvert  it,  they  muff  contradift  themfelves,  if  by  ufing  the 
, common 
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common  language  with  refpccl  to  dremoniacs,  they  intended 
to  countenance  the  opinion  on  which  it  was  firft  grounded. 

But  it  is  maintained,  that  merely  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  fpeak  of  reputed  dsemoniacs,  non  * can  jurtly  in- 
fer, that  they  defigned  to  aifert  the  real  ty  of  dsemoniacal 
pofleffions.  Dr.  Sykes  and  many  others  have  obferved,  in 
reference  to  this  fubjeCt,  that  it  is  cuftomary  with  all  per- 
fons,  and  with  the  facred  writers  in  particular,  and  with  our 
Saviour  himfelf,  to  ufe  the  language  of  the  vulgar,  though 
known  and  admitted  to  have  be  n originally  grounded  on  a 
falfe  philofophy.  This  kind  of  condefcenfion  and  acc ’m- 
modation  has  been  cuftomary  in  a variety  of  cafes,  that 
occur  in  common  life  ; and  it  would  argue  an  indecorous 
affeCtation  and  pedantry  to  abandon  ordinary  modes  of  ex- 
preffion,  eftabiifhed  by  long  and  general  ufage.  When  the 
facred  writers,  therefore,  adopt  the  vulgar  phrafeology, 
though  grounded  on  an  erroneous  hypothefis,  we  are  not 
warranted  in  concluding,  merely  from  this  circumitance, 
that  they  give  their  fanCtion  to  fuch  an  hypothefis,  or  that 
they  make  themfelves  refponfible  for  its  truth  or  falfthood  ; 
any  more  than  the  naturalilt  does,  when  he  adopts  vulgar 
expr.-ffions,  and  fays,  “ the  dew  falls,”  “ the  fun  rifes,  fets, 
runs  his  race,  or  is  eclipfed.”  Why  then,  it  is  faid,  might 
they  not  adopt  the  common  language,  with  refpeCt  to  pof- 
feffion,  confidered  as  the  caufe  of  a bodily  diforder  ? Can 
you  infer  their  belief  of  pofftffions  from  their  faying,  that 
fome  “ had  daemons,”  or  “ a fpirit  of  Apollo,”  any  more 
than  you  can  learn  a man’s  fyftem  of  philofophy,  from  his 
faying,  that  his  friend  hath  “ St.  Anthony’s  tire,”  "or  from 
his  affirming  that  the  fun  “ rifes”  and  “ fets”  every  day? 
Moreover,  Jews  and  Heathens,  and  even  the  ancient  pro- 
phets, when  fpeaking  of  poffiffions,  or  on  fimilar  fubjefts, 
adopt  the  common  phrafeology,  when  they  did  not  intend 
to  countenance  the  opinion  on  which  it  was  originally  ground- 
ed ; why,  it  is  faid,  might  not  this  be  the  cafe  with  regard 
to  Chrift  and  his  apoltles  ? It  is  allowed,  that,  in  fome 
cafes,  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  do  ufe  fuch  expreffions, 
even  on  the  iubjeCt  under  confideration,  as  they  could  not 
defign  to  have  undcrltood  in  a literal  fenfe,  or  in  their  fulled 
import.  Thus,  when  they  fay,  that  one  perfon  was  pof- 
leffed  by  “ feven  daemons”  (Luke,  viii.  2.),  and  another  by 
“ a legion”  (Mark,  v.  15.),  is  it  not  more  natural  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  they  adopted  the  phrafeology  of  the  Jews,  in  the 
fame  general  fenfe,  than  that  they  determined,  by  the  aid 
of  infpiration,  the  precife  number  of  dxmons,  by  which  each 
of  them  was  pofl'efled  ? It  was  a very  common  opinion 
among  the  Jews,  though  not  peculiar  to  them,  that  evil 
fpirits  frequent  defolate  places,  and  this  opinion  is  alluded 
£0  in  the  New  Teftament,  (fee  Matt.  xii.  43.  Luke,  xi.  24. 
Rev.  xviii.  2.)  ; but  (hall  we  repreient  him,  who  pofl'efled 
all  the  treafures  of  wifdom  and  knowledge,  as  entertaining 
and  fanCtioning  this  vulgar  notion,  becaufe  he  alludes  to  it, 
for  the  purpofe  of  ufeful  inftruCtion,  in  his  addrefs  to  the 
Jews  ? When  he  fays  on  one  occafion,  “ Come  out,  thou 
unclean  fpirit”  (Mark,  v.  8.),  and  on  another,  “ Thou 
dumb  and  deaf  fpirit,  I charge  thee  come  out  of  him” 
(Mark,  ix.  25.)  ; fiiall  we  hence  infer,  that  he  believed  fpirits 
to  be  dumb,  deaf,  and  unclean  ? In  another  place  (Luke, 
X.  18.),  our  Lord  cannot  be  underftood  literally,  when  he 
declares,  “ I beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven  j” 
by  which  expreffion  he  informs  us,  that  he  had  a pro- 
phetic view  of  the  fudden  overthrow  of  fuperftition  and 
idolatry,  (ufually  deferibed  as  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  or  an 
adverfary,)  or  of  the  fpeedy  prevalence  of  true  religion  over 
every  “ oppofing  power.”  Hence,  and  from  fimiiar  in- 
ftances,  it  is  inferred,  that  merely  from  their  deferibing  dae- 
tnoniacs  in  the  common  popular  language,  we  are  not  war- 


ranted in  concluding  certainly,  that  either  Chrift  or  his 
apoftles  entertained  *he  opinion  to  which  that  language 
owed  its  rife.  Dr.  Lardner  is  -of  opinion,  that  the  evan- 
gelifts,  at  the  tune  of  writing  their  hiliories,  believed  real 
pofleflions  ; but  Mr.  Farmer  obferve?,  that  this  can  no  more 
be  inferred  concerning  them , from  their  mode  of  recording, 
than  it  can  he  inferred  concerning  Chr'iji , from  his  manner 
of  performing,  the  cur*  of  demoniacs.  It  is  further  added, 
that  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  had  fufficient  reafon  for  adopting 
the  common  phrafeology  with  refpeCt  to  daemoniacs,  (fup- 
pofing  that  they  did  not  approve  the  hypothefis  on  which 
it  was  grounded. ) becaufe  it  was  employed  to  deferibe  the 
real  cafe  of  th>  fe  ptrfons,  the  fymptoms  of  their  diforder, 
and  their  cure.  If  we  advert  to  the  manner  in  which  Chrift 
performed  cures  upon  the  dsemoniacs,  when  he  commanded 
the  daemons  to  come  out,  thefe  commands,  it  is  faid,  mani- 
feftly  fupoofe,  that  the  beings  to  whom  they  are  addreflsd 
are  capable  of  obeying  them,  and  that  Chriit  expeChtd  them 
to  obey  him  from  a conviction  and  awe  of  his  divine  au- 
thority. But  to  this  it  is  replied,  that  it  was  no  unufual 
thing  with  our  Saviour  to  addrefs  the  elements,  and  other 
objefts  equally  infenfible,  as  agents  endowed  with  reafon  and 
liberty.  To  the  dead  Jefus  faid,  “ Avife.”  He  “rebuked 
the  winds  and  the  fea,”  (Matt.  viii.  26.)  faying,  “ Peace, 
be  ftill.”  (Mark,  iv.  39.)  And  he  “ rebuked  a fever,  and 
it  left”  the  patient.  (Luke,  iv.  39.) 

It  is  alleged  further,  in  anfwcr  to  the  objection  above 
ftated,  that  the  fit  ft  publifhers  of  the  golpel  do  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  warrant  for  changing  the  vulgar  language, 
in  deferibing  the  cafe  of  daemoniacs  ; cr  that  they  were  di- 
vinely commiffioned  to  inftruCt  mankind  in  the  fecret  caufes 
of  the  diftempers  which  they  were  empowered  to  cure,  and 
to  reCtify  any  phyfical  miftakes  concerning  them  ; nor,  in- 
deed, could  they  be  commiffioned  for  this  purpofe  : for  the 
miracles  wrought  on  the  daemoniacs  were  defigned  for  the 
conviction  of  unbelievers  ; and  therefore  their  nature  was  to 
be  determined  by  the  tell  of  reafon  alone,  before  men  be- 
lieved, i.  e.  before  they  could  admit  the  authority  of  their 
performers,  or  pay  any  deference  to  their  judp  y"*. 

The  oppofers  of  the  common  hypothefi1'  .rning  pof- 
feffions  have  pleaded,  in  vindication  of  .t  anu  his  apoftles 
for  always  ufing  language  conformable*  10  that  hypothefis, 
that  the  prejudices  of  mankind  in  favour  of  the  power  of 
daemons  were  very  ftrong,  and  almoit  invincible;  and  that 
if  they  had  begun  with  an  attack  upon  thefe  prejudices,  it 
would  have  prevented  the  converfion  of  multitudes,  and  led 
them  to  conceive  of  the  firft  publifhers  of  the  gofpel  as  in- 
fidels and  Sadducees.  And  it  fliould  ch'tfly  be  confidered, 
that  their  inftruCtions  did  not  direCtly  extend  to  this  cafe, 
nor  could  properly  extend  to  it ; the  cure  of  daemoniacs  be- 
ing a part  of  that  evidence  of  the  gofpel,  which  muft  for  ever 
be  Judged  of  by  reafon  alone. 

The  advocates  of  tea;  poffeffions  have  further  urged  a con- 
fideration of  great  moment,  even  in  the  eftimation  of  fome 
perf  ms  who  have  adopted  the  contrary  hypothefis  ; and  this 
is,  that  if  their  opmion  be  an  error,  Chrift  and  his  apoftles 
ought  to  have  corrected  it  ; becaufe  it  was  a very  dangerous 
error,  and  the  fupport  of  much  fuperftition  and  idolatry. 
This  mode  of  reafoning,  it  is  argued  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
dicates great  prtfumption,  and  feems  to  preferibe  to  the 
wifdom  of  God  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  what  kind  and 
degree  of  inftruCtion  and  evidence  he  ought  to  afford  for 
correcting  error,  and  promoting  the  belief  of  the  truth.  It 
is  faid,  however,  that  the  firft  publifners  of  the  gofpel  have, 
in  the  moll  proper  manner,  rectified  the  dangerous  errors 
that  prevailed  with  regard  to  daemons,  and  in  fo  doing  fuffi- 
ciently  fecured  the  interefts  pf  true  piety,  This  they  have 
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done  by  their  do&rine  and  by  their  miracles.  As  many 
idolatrous  and  fuperftitious  practices  have  been  grounded  on 
a belief  of  the  power  of  daemons,  the  prophets  of  God  un- 
der the  New  Teliament,  as  well  as  thofe  under  the  Old, 
have  openly  taught,  what  their  miracles  intimated,  the  utter 
inability  of  thefe  fpirits  to  do  any  good  or  evil  to  mankind. 
Bifliop  Warburton,  and  fome  others,  have  fuggefted,  that 
an  explicit  declaration  of  Jefus  or  his  apoftles  concerning 
pofl'tflions  would  have  neceffarily  determined  the  judgment 
of  Chriftians.  But,  fuch  was  the  power  of  prejudice,  and 
fo  rooted  the  error  which  prevailed,  that  a declaration  of 
this  kind  might  have  been  as  ineffedlual  as  it  was  improper. 
They  have  done,  however,  more  than  this ; they  have  re- 
prefentcd  all  dsemons  without  diftindfion  as  mere  fidlions  of 
the  human  imagination,  and  demonftrated  their  nullity,  and 
their  total  inability  to  produce  any  Angle  effedi.  In  recti- 
fying the  miftaken  conceptions  of  mankind  concerning  dae- 
mons, they  have  contributed  to  deftroy,  not  one  error  only, 
but  the' whole  fabric  of  Gentile  idolatry  and  fuperftition. 
This  was  an  objedt  which  their  commifiion  comprehended, 
and  indeed  was  one  principal  intention  of  it.  This  was  one 
end  for  which  our  Saviour  appeared  in  the  world.  This  was 
one  of  the  diftinguiihing  charadferiftics  that  pertained  to  him 
as  the  Mefiiah.  He  was  announced  previoufly  to  his  advent, 
and  he  was  expedted  by  the  Jews,  as  the  deftroyer  of  dae- 
mons ; and  fo  dccifive  was  this  evidence  of  his  divine  mif- 
.fion,  and  of  its  grand  objedi,  that  he  himfelf  appeals  to  it, 
and  reafons  from  it  in  proof  of  his  being  a divine  Meffenger 
and  Saviour.  “ If  I call  out  daemons  (fays  he)  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  then  is  the  kingdom  of  God  come  unto  you”  (Matt, 
xii.  28.)  ; i.  e.  If  I reftore  caemoniacs  to  their  right  mind  by 
a divine  power,  the  kingdom  of  the  Mefiiah  is  certainly 
eredfed  amongft  you.  Not  fatisfying  himfelf  with  verbally 
denying  the  power  of  daemons,  he  declares  it  to  have  been 
the  defign,  he  adduces  it  as  an  evidence,  of  his  miffton  from 
God,  that  he  firould  adlually  expofe  their  impotence,  and 
evince  to  mankind  the  folly  of  thofe  apprehenfions  which 
were  entertained  concerning  them.  The  ejedfion  of  dae- 
mons, truly  explained,  affords  one  of  thofe  auguft  difplays 
and  convincing  proofs  of  the  charadier  of  Chrift  as  a Mefiiah 
and  Redeemer,  which  were  aefigned  to  recommend  him  to 
the  veneration  of  mankind  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

DiEMONOLOGY.  See  Daemon  and  Idolatry. 

DSEMONOMANIA,  in  the  Pathology  of  the  older  phy- 
ficians,  fignifies  that  fptcies  ofinfanity  or  delirium,  whether 
real  or  pretended,  which  was  attributed  to  the  agency  of  the 
devil,  or  of  daemons,  on  the  bodies  of  the  individuals  fup- 
pofed  to  be  poffeffed,  or  to  hold  communication  with 
them. 

It  is  unneceffary,  at  the  prefent  day,  to  enter  into  argu- 
ments, with  a view  to  confute  the  opinions  that  prevailed, 
in  the  ages  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  refpedting  the  ef- 
fects and  phenomena  of »dasmonical  pofleflion.  See  De- 
moniac. It  muft  now  be  generally  allowed,  that  all  thofe 
phenomena  are  explicable  upon  more  obvious  and  fatisfadfory 
principles  : and  our  wonder  is  excited,  when  we  obferve  the 
minds  of  fuch  enlightened  men,  as  Frederic  Hoffmann,  fo 
far  influenced  by  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  his  age,  as  to  con- 
tend for  the  reality  of  fuch  poflefiions,  arid  to  confider  the 
following  circumftances  as  proofs  of  their  adtual  occurrence, 
namely,  horrible  noifes,  indecent  gefticulations,  and  other 
unufual  corporeal  motions,  as  well  as  convulfions  without 
any  previous  difeafe,  blafphemous  and  obfeene  language, 
predidtions  of  future  events ; the  knowledge  of  foreign 
tongues  ; extraordinary  ftrength,  &c.  (See  Sauvage’s 
iNofol.  Method.)  All  thefe  may  be  accounted  for  by  a 
coniideration  of  phyfical  and  moral  caufes,  of  ordinary  oc« 


currence:  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  but  refer  the  different 
fpecies  of  dsemonomania,  deferibed  by  nofologiits,  to  one  or 
other  of  the  following  fources : 

Firft,  they  are  inftances  of  true  infanity,  either  mania  or 
melancholy,  or  of  the  temporary  delirium  of  intoxication. 
Such  are  the  dsemonomania  fanatica  and  dsemonomania  in- 
dica,  the  fifth  and  feventh  fpecies  of  Sauvages.  Nofol. 
Method,  clafs  viii.  gen.  21.  The  hiftory  of  fanaticifm  af- 
fords but  too  ample  proofs  of  the  madnefs  of  thofe  who  have 
unhappily  fallen  under  its  influence.  See  Fanatic.  Sau- 
vages mentions  a fel  of  fanatics,  who  believed  that  the  ar- 
tillery, by  which  they  were  inhumanly  flain  in  crowds,  would, 
in  confequence  of  their  religious  zeal,  play  upon  them  with 
impunity.  The  daemonomania  indica  is  a temporary  in- 
infanity,  induced  by  the  ufe  of  an  intoxicating  herb,  under 
the  influence  of  which  the  Malays,  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylpn, 
run  furioufly  through  the  ftreets,  armed  with  daggers,  and 
ftab  indifciiminately  whomfoever  they  meet,  crying,  amok, 
or  kill ; whence  this  maniacal  paroxyfm  is  termed  by  Euro- 
peans, “ running  a muck.”  See  Ceylon. 

Secondly,  thefe  fuppofed  cafes  of  dsemoniacal  pofleflion 
were,  in  other  inftances,  the  refults  of  certain  difeafes, 
falfely  attributed  by  the  by-ftanders  to  the  power  of  dae- 
mons. Thus  various  convulfive  fymptoms,  trifmus,  and 
tetanus,  diftortions  of  the  body,  fereamings,  delirium,  &c. 
originating  obvioufly  from  irritations  in  the  bowels,  or  Rein, 
or  in  the  fcalp,  as  from  fuppreffed plica polonica,  (Sauvages, 
fp.  8.  alfo  fp.  4.  6.  and  9.)  and  ceafing  with  the  removal  of 
thofe  irritations  by  cathartics,  emetics,  and  other  means, 
have  been  enumerated  among  the  examples  of  demoniacal 
pofleflion,  and  attributed  to  the  charms  and  incantations  of 
witchcraft. 

But,  thirdly,  other  inftances  of  dsemonomania,  and  thofe 
amounting  to  no  fmall  number  of  the  recorded  examples, 
were  decidedly  deceptions ; the  tricks  of  defigning  perfons, 
pradtifing  upon  the  credulity  and  fuperftition  of  the  multi- 
tude. Such  are  the  three  firft  fpecies  of  Sauvages : dae- 
monomania fagarum,  dsemonomania  vampirifmus,  and  dae- 
monomania  fimulata.  The  opinion  that  certain  perfons,  by 
a compadt  with  daemons,  have  obtained  great  powers  over 
the  lives  and  conditions  of  the  reft  of  the  world,  and  the 
confequent  feufations,  dreams  and  diforders,  fuppofed  to  be 
thus  produced,  has  been  propagated  among  the  ignorant 
and  credulous,  and  in  darker  ages  even  among  the  com- 
paratively enlightened  portion  of  mankind,  in  feveral  wavs. 
Thefe  potent  perfonages  have,  in  fome  inftances,  effe&ed 
their  purpofes,  by  exciting  ftrong  imprefiions  on  the  mind  ; 
the  influence  of  which  on  the  body  cannot  be  aueftioned,  by 
thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  proceeding  of  the  animal 
magnetizers,  or  the  tradlorizer3r  where  the  powerful  aid  of 
fuperftition  was  lefs  employed.  They  have,  at  other  times, 
employed  certain  narcotic  drugs,  which  produce  a great  de- 
rangement of  the  nervous  fyftem,  a temporary  delirium, 
much  dreaming,  or  a pleafurable  fort  of  intoxication,  when 
the  operation  of  the  excited  imagination  itfelf,  as  well  as  of 
the  wizzard  upon  it,  was  attributed  to  the  power  of  his  dia- 
bolical agency.  In  later  times,  the  Mefmers  and  De 
Mainuducs  have  employed  the  former  means  of  deranging 
the  animal  economy,  viz.  by  exciting  ftrong  imprefiions  on 
the  mind,  without  any  pretenfions  to  diabolical  powers  ; 
and  dsemonomania,  therefore,  though  not  in  fad),  is  by 
name,  an  obfolete  difeafe.  See  Cullen  Nofol.  Method, 
gen.  66. 

DiERSTETTEN,  or  Darstetten,  in  Geography,  a 
fmall  town  of  Switzerland,  or,  as  it  is  now  ftyled,  of  the 
’Helvetic  republic,  fituated  in  the  canton  of  Berne  in  the 
diftridt  of  Wimmis-  It  had  anciently  a celebrated  monaftery 
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of  Auguflines,  which  in  i486  was  incorporated  with  a mo* 
Tiaftery  of  the  fame  order  at  Berne. 

DiESION,  in  Chronology , the  Macedonian  name  for  the 
Athenian  month  Anthefterion,  which  was  the  fixth  of  their 
year,  and  anfwered  to  the  latter  part  of  our  November,  and 
beginning  ol  December.  See  Month. 

DiESITIATiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  a 
people  placed  by'  Strabo  in  Pannonia,  and  by ‘Pliriy  ir.  Dal- 
matia, whofe  chief  was  Baton  or  Bato. 

DA  FAR.,  Dofar,  or  Do/far,  in  Geography , a fea-port 
town  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  province  of  Hadramaut,  on  the 
welt  coalt  of  a bay  in  the  Arabian  fta,  to  which  it  gives 
name,  governed  by  a fchtik,  who  is  a fovereign  prince, 
and  diftant  160  miles  E,  N.  E.  from  cape  Fartach.  The 
chief  export  from  this  town  is  the  incenfe  called  olibantim, 
which  is  much  inferior  in  quality  and  value  to  that  of  India. 

DAFFN1,  in  Biography,?. n ancient  architect,  who,  toge- 
ther with  Peonius  of  Ephefus,  fabricated  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Miletus,  a marble  building  of  the  Ionic  order,  and 
celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  magnificence.  Milizia  Mem. 
degli  Architetti. 

DAFFODIL,  in  Botany.  See  Narcissus. 

Daffodil,  in  Gardening , is  a plant  of  the  bulbous 
rooted  flowery' ornamental  kind,  for  the  borders,  clumps,  and 
other  parts  of  plealure  grounds.  See  Narcissus. 

Daffodil,  Lily.  See  Amaryllis  and  Pancratium. 

Daffodil,  Sen.  See  Pancratiu m. 

DAFNE,  in  Geography , a river  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Bulgaria,  which  runs  into  the  Urana  between  Marcenopoli 
and  Varna. 

Dafne,  in  Mufic , the  firft  melodrama,  after  the  invention 
of  recitative,  that  was  perform  d to  this  new  kind  of  narra- 
tive mulic.  It  was  written  by  Rinuccini,  author  of  the  firft 
great  opera,  Euridice,  and  fet  by  Jacopo  Peri  and  Giulia 
Caccini,  and  privately  performed  at  Florence  in  i6co,  pre- 
vious to  the  public  performance  of  Euridice,  the  firft.  regular 
opera  that  was  exhibited  on  a public  ftage  in  Italy,  on  the 
nuptials  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  with  Mary  of  Media's. 

DAG,  in  Agriculture,  a term  fignifying  the  dew  hanging 
upon  the  grafs.  It  is  chiefly  applied  when  it  remains  long 
in  the  mornings  upon  the  grafs-lands. 

DAGANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Lh ana- war,  ?.  mari- 
time town  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland  of  Taproban?, 
which,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was  confecrated  to  the  moon. 

D’AGAR,  Jacques,  in  Biography , a painter  born  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1640.  He  became  the  difciple  of  Ferdi- 
nand Vouet,  and  acquired  under  that  mafter  Come  {kill  in 
hiftory  -painting. 

He  however  principally  confined  himfelf  to  portrait,  and 
attained  fuch  reputation  that  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of 
Denmark,  where  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Chriftian  V.  and 
of  his  fucceflbr  Frederick  IV.  He  refided  fome  time  in 
London,  from  whence  he  returped  with  confidcrable  wealth 
to  Copenhagen,  and  there  died  in  17a 6. 

D’Agar  defigned  with  conliderable  elegance,  and  his  tone 
of  colouring  is  plealing  and  lively.  His  own  portra't  by 
himfelf  is  in  the  galiery  of  eminent  painters  at  Florence. 
Pilkington. 

DAGEBULLER  Koeg,  in  Geography,  a confidcrable 
trad!  of  land,  gained  from  the  fea  in  that  part  of  Denmark 
which  is  called  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  belonging  to  the* 
Prefecture  of  Tundern  in  the  ifland  of  Fohr.  See  Koeg. 

DAGELET,  a name  given  by  Peroufe  to  an  ifland  about 
20  leagues  diftant  from  the  coaft  of  Corea,  from  the  aftrono- 
mcr  who  firft  difeovered  it.  It  fcarcely  exceeds  three  leagues 
in  circumference,  is  very  fteep,  and  covered  from  its  ium- 
rnit  to  the  water's  edge  with  the  fineft  trees.  A rampart  of 
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bare  rock  almoft  as  perpendicular  as  a wall  entirely  fur- 
rounds-  it,  with  the  exception  of  feven  fmall  far.dy  creeks 
where  it  is  pofiible  to  land.  O11  this  ifland  are  fome  hut?, 
which  neither  formed  a village  nor  were  furrounded  by  any 
appearance  of  cultivation.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the 
(hipwrights  of  Corea  came  hither  in  fummer  with  their  pre- 
vifions,  to  build  boats,  which  they  tell  upon  the  continent. 
In  the  creeks  of  the  ifland  fevera!  boats  were  obferved  upon 
the  flocks,  conflri'Cftee!  exactly  on  the  Chinefe  model.  The 
N.  E.  point  of  the  ifland  lies  on  N.  lat.  370  25'.  and  E, 
long.  129°  2.  from  Paris. 

DAGENHAM,  a village  of  Effex,  in  England,  on 
the  banks  oftfhe  river  Thames,  is  remarkable  for  a lingular 
inundation,  which  happened  near  it  in  the  winter  of  the 
year  1707.  By  an  unulual  fwell  of  tide,  and  a violent  wind 
fetting  up  the  river  with  it,  a mol!  deftru&ive  breach  was 
made  in  its  hanks.  A fmall  fluice  had  been  made  for  drain- 
ing the  land-floods,  which  being  negiefted,  on  the  fi rll  affauit 
ot  the  tides,  blew  up;  by  which  an  opening  was  formed  in 
places  20  feet  deep,  and  300  feet  wile.  Through  this  exten- 
five  channel  the  influx  ot  waters  was  fo  great,  that  upwards 
of  1000  acres  of  rich  land  were  overflowed  on  the  levels  of 
Havermy  and  Digenham ; and  the  valuable  foil  of  nearly  120 
acres  was  carried  into  the  Thames ; by  which  a large  fand- 
bank  was  formed,  reaching  airport  half  way  acrofs  the  river. 
The  danger  thence  anting  to  its  navigation  occationed  an  ap- 
plication to  parliament  for  aid  to  effectually  repair  the  breach , 
and  a fmall  tax  was  iaid  on  vefftis  entering  the  port  of 
London  for  defraying  theexpenee.  After  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt had  been  made  under  the  direftion  of  Mr.  Bofweil, 
a contraCt  was  entered  into  with  captain  Perry,  who  had 
been  employed  under  the  czar  Peter  in  ereCting  the  city 
of  Veronitz  on  the  river  Don.  The  work  was  commenced 
under  this  gentleman  in  April  1718.  Pievionfly  to  this  pe- 
riod, frdh  inroads  had  been  made  by  the  tide  ; and  the  breach 
rendered  much  worfe.  After  various  expedients  captain 
Perry  fucceeded  in  effeCting  his  purpofe,  but  not  before  the 
works  had  been  three  times  nearly  walhed  away  by  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  tides.  The  original  contraCt  for  this  impor- 
tant work  was  25,000/.  ; but  before  its  completion,  it  ap- 
peared that  40,472/.  i8j.  8 Id.  had  been  expended.  Of  this 
fum  15,000 /.  more  were  afterwards  voted  by  Parliament. 
Yet  this  left  a minus  to  the  able  engineer  of  almofl  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  Thus  was  he  ungeneroufly  left  to  defray 
part  of*  the  exper.ee,  after  five  years  of  excition,  anxiety, 
and  care. 

A pool  ftill  is  left,  as  a memorial  of  the  event,  within  the 
embankment,  and  near  it  a fmall  houfe,  fupported  by  the 
fubfcription  of  gentlemen,  who  form  ftfhing  parties  here 
during  the  fummer  months. 

While  the  men  were  digging  in  the  works,  an  extenfive 
ftratum  of  various  kinds  of  rotten  trees,  with  a very  iittie  in- 
termixture of  earth,  was  difeovered  beneath  the  furface. 
Among  thefe  were  oak,  hornbeam,  hazel,  willow,  and  yew  ; 
which  latter  were  in  an  undecayed  ttate.  In  this  foffii 
ffratum,  called  muorlogg , feveral  flags’  horns  were  alfo  found 
lying  on  the  furface. 

It  is  a faCl  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  when  this  breach 
happened  a vaft  inundation  alfo  took  place  on  the  werftem 
coaft  ; by  which  ah  the  moors  of  Somerft tfhire,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Bridgewater,  were  completely'  overflowed  ; much  va- 
luable" "land  irrecoverably  loft,  and  a new  channel  formed  in 
the  bed  of  Huntfpil  river.  See  Perry’s  Account  of  the 
flopping  of  Dagenham  Breach,  8vo.  1721. 

DAGERORT,  or  Dageroth,  a imall  town  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  weftern  promontory  of  the  ifland  of  Dago 
in  the  Baltic,  remarkable  for  a ligbt  houfe  which  {land* 
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about  three  miles  from  the  fea,  on  a mountain  computed  to 
be  22  fathoms  in  perpendicular  height. 

DAGESTAN,  Daghestan,  or  Dagijlan,  a province  of 
Afia,  fituated  on  the  welt,  coafi:  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  between 
the  rivers  Terek  and  Kur,  or  Circaffia  and  the  province  of 
Schirvan,  inhabited  by  Tartars,  and  included  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Caucafus.  This  province  includes  four  fmall  dates  ; 
the  firff  of  thefe  is  the  territory  of  the  Schamchal,  or  Scha- 
baal,  ftretching  about  14  German  miles  along  the  (bore  of  the 
Cafpian  fea,  from  the  river  Kura-Koifu,  a branch  of  the 
Koifu,  called  the  dry  Koifu,  becaufe  it  is  deditute  of  water 
except  when  the  fnow  didolves  in  the  mountains,  to  the  ri- 
vulet Urufai-Bulak  or  Ruffian  Spring,  and  is  in-breadth  from 
feven  to  eight  German  miles.  The  plain  is  modly  in  tillage, 
and  being  well  watered  by  rivers  and  brooks  that  defeend 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  produces  corn.  I11  this 
plain  there  are  only  flieds  for  cattle  ; the  dwellings  of  the 
inhabitants  being  fituated  in  the  mountains,  which  are  co- 
vered with  woods,  deep  and  interfered  by  many  narrow 
glens.  The  capital  is  Tarki,  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  the 
mountain  towards  the  plain,  and  faid  to  contain  about 
jo, 000  inhabitants,  among  whom  are  many  Armenian  and 
Georgian  merchants  : another  lefs  confiderable  town,  called 
Buinacki  or  Boinak,  is  fituated  on  a rivulet  of  the  fame 
name,  where  it  iffues  from  the  mountains.  The  fecond 
date  is  the  territory  of  the  Uzmey,  between  the  Urufai- 
Bulak  and  the  little  Darbach,  which  is  for  the  mod  part 
mountainous,  about  8 German  miles  in  length,  along  the 
coad,  and  equally  broad.  It  is  watered  by  three  pretty  con- 
fiderable rivers,  the  Chamrafeni,  the  great  Buam,  and  the 
great  Darbach,  which  are  divided  into  fmall  canals  for  the 
purpofe  of  navigation,  and  alio  by  feveral  brooks.  This 
tra<ft  of  country  pioduees  abundance  of  wood  and  corn, 
and  is  well  inhabited.  The  Uzmey  refides  in  Bafchli,  a 
fmall  town  feated  on  the  brook  of  the  fame  name,  at  the  dif 
tance  of  four  German  miles  from  the  Cafpian  fea.  On  the 
rivulet  Jntfche  lies  the  town  of  Ottemifch,  and  many  villages 
are  fituated  on  the  mountains.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Buam 
the  inhabitants  are  Kaidaks ; on  the  Darbach,  Karakaidaks ; 
and  between  the  mouths  of  the  great  Buam  and  Darbach, 
Berekozes.  The  third  date  is  the  territory  of  Dcrbent  or 
Derbend,  which  is  of  incondderable  extent,  being  only  four 
German  miles  in  length  on  the  fea-coad,  and  extending  from 
to  2 miles  inland,  and  owes  its  importance  folely  to  the 
advantageous  fituation  of  the  city  of  Derbend.  The  Darbach 
and  Rubas  form  the  northern  and  fouthern  boundaries ; be- 
tween which  rivers  lies  a broad  and  partly  marfhy  level,  inter- 
fered by  many  fmall  brooks,  and  interfperfed  with  beau* 
tiful  and  well  cultivated  corn-fields.  For  an  account  of 
Derbend,  fee  Derbend.  The  fourth  date  is  Tabafferan 
or  Tabaffaran,  and  lies  between  the  Darbach  and  Rubas, 
towards  their  fources,  extending  about  fix  German  miles  in- 
land from  above  the  territory  of  Derbent,  as  far  as  the  high- 
eft  ridge  of  the  Lefgian  mountains,  which  is  very  rocky  and 
woody.  Reineggq  in  his  “ General  Hidorico-topographical 
Defcription  of  Caucafus,”  &c.  vol.  i.  edimates  the  drength 
of  the  different  tribes  that  inhabit  Tabafferan,  who  befides 
the  Tartarian  fpeak  another  language  peculiar  to  themfelves, 
at  about  10,000  families ; and  according  to  him  the  reigning 
family  have  held  the  fovereignty  over  the  country  for  more 
than  600  years. 

DAGGER,  in  Military  Language,  a fliort  fword  or 
poignard,  about  14  inches  long.  This  weapon  is  too  fre- 
quently employed  for  the  purpofe  of  affaffination,  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  forms  a part  of  the  ordinary  drefs 
of  fome  claffes.  The  dagger  is  feen  under  various  forms ; 
in  Italy,  the  Jiiltttot  as  it  is  there  called,  is  fmall  and  eafily 
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concealed  ; having  generally  a very  frnall  handle,  and  a flat, 
or  a triangular  blade,  grooved  very  deeply.  In  the  fouth 
o^  France,  the  couteau  is  more  like  that  kind  of  knife  ufed 
by  our  pork -butchers  ; in  Spain,  it  is  more  on  the  Italian 
plan,  and  commonly  worn  in  the  waid,  having  a fmall  orna- 
mented handle.  We  had  a dagger  lately  in  the  Leverhn 
Mufeum,  that  had  appeitained  to  a monk,  who  committed 
various  murders,  fuppofed  with  that  inftrument  : it  was  con- 
cealed withm  the  blade  of  a common  table  knife,  in  which  it 
was  retained,  and  could  be  drawn  at  pleafure,  by  means  of  a 
fpring  in  the  handle.  The  Malays  ufe  daggers  with  fer- 
pentine  blades  ; thefe  are  called  creejjes,  and  inflift  a moll 
defperate  wound ; the  extent  of  which,  however,  is  rarely 
of  moment,  it  being  the  cuftom  of  thofe  people  to  ftab  into 
the  thorax,  between  the  collar-bone  and  the  ajbphagus , or 
gullet.  The  Pcrfians,  as  alfo  the  people  of  Alia  in  general, 
confider  the  dagger  as  a part  of  their  full-drefs,  and  wear 
fometimes  two  or  more  of  them  in  their  waifts.  The  bandits 
of  thefe  are  for  the  moft  part  ornamented  with  inlaid  gold, 
or  with  precious  ftones  ; and  the  fneaths  are  covered  with 
velvet,  tipped  with  gold  ornaments.  The  gripe  is  formed 
in  a curious  manner,  confiding  of  two  crofs  bars,  at  about 
an  inch  afunder,  lying  at  right  angles  between  two  dilts, 
that  communicate  with  the  blade  ; which  is  of  a triangular 
form,  and  nearly  flat.  Daggers  are  prohibited  by  fta- 
tute  in  this  country,  and  happily  are  only  to  be  feen 
upon  the  ftage,  or  in  mufeums,  <Scc.  The  wiidom  of 
the  legiflature  was  in  this  eminently  confpicuous,  fince 
it  obviated  a train  of  ferious  mifehiefs  naturally  refult- 
ing  from  the  immediate  readinefs  of  laying  the  hand  on  an 
offenfive  weapon.  Hence,  although  the  law  makes  allow- 
ance for  the  fatal  iffue  of  fudden  quarrels,  where  a weapon 
is  in  the  hand  of  him  who  deprives  another  of  life,  it  wifely 
exempts  the  dagger,  as  being,  in  itfelf,  an  indication  of 
malice  prepenfe,  or  of  a criminal  intention.  In  many  parts 
of  the  continent,  the  lower  claffes  decide  all  their  corjtro- 
verfies  with  knives  or  daggers ; in  the  ufe  of  which  many 
exhibit  confummate  flcill  : it  is,  indeed,  confidered  there  as 
much  a fcience  as  our  exercife  with  the  broad-fword  : trials 
of  prowefs  with  blunt  daggers,  being  a very  common  re- 
creation. 

DAGGIAL,  the  name  given  by  the  Mahometans  to 
their  falfe  melfiah  or  antichrilt,  denoting  a perfon  with  one 
eye  and  one  eye-brow,  who,  as  they  pretend,  will  make  his 
appearance  at  the  end  of  the  world,  mounted  on  an  afs,  in 
imitation  of  the  true  Meffiah  ; but  they  further  conceive, 
that  Jefus  Chrift,  who  is  not  yet  dead,  will  then  fight  with 
him  and  put  him  to  death. 

DAGNO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Albania,  on  the  Drill  ; 15  miles  S.E.  of  Seutari. 

DAGO,  Dagen,  or  Dagho,  one  of  the  fmall  iflands  of 
the  Baltic  fea,  in  the  bay  of  Riga,  belonging  to  Ruflia, 
lies  nearly  in  the  59th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  the  24th 
of  eaftern  longitude,  exactly  oppofite  to  another  Ruffian 
ifland  called  Oefel,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a fmall 
ltrait.  It  is  diftant  from  the  main  land  upwards  of  18,  and 
in  fome  places  above  30  miles. 

The  ifland  of  Dago  is  of  an  oblong  fhape,  having  a pro- 
montory, which  extends  weffward  far  into  the  fea  ; a fmaller 
one  to  the  north-eaft,  another  to  the  fouth,  and  a fourth 
almoft  due  eaft.  The  others  are  lefs  confiderable.  Each 
of  the  four  principal  fides,  which  are  not  all  quite  equal, 
reaches  in  a ftraightline  from  about  25  to  35,  and  aiong  the 
fhore,  on  account  of  its  finuofitics,  to  at  lealt  48  miles.  In 
regard  to  the  main  body  of  the  ifland,  the  inhabitants 
reckon  it  in  length  from  30  to  36  miles,  and  24  in  breadth  : 
but  taking  the  promontories  into  the  account,  the  right  line 
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from  eaft  to  weft  gives  a breadth  of  3.8  mile?,  and  from 
f >uth  to  north  a length  of  36  miles.  The  weftern  promon- 
tory is  about  iS  miles  long,  and  as  many  broad. 

The  pafftge  from  Livonia,  the  main  land,  to  Dago  is 
ufually  either  acrofs  the  iflrnd  of  Vorms,  or  pairing  by  the 
little  ifle  of  Hertholm  fouthward  or  northward.  Many 
diredl  their  courfe  by  the  village  of  Vachterby,  where  a 
fereft  of  alders,  feen  at  a great  diftance,  ferves  for  a land- 
mark. In  fummer  time  the  pnffage  is  very  fafe  acrofs  the 
found,  even  in  a fmall  boat  : but  numerous  {hallows,  fand- 
banks,  and  fmall  iflantls  render  the  navigation  about  Dago 
fomewbat  perilous  in  ftormy  weather.  Ships  are  often 
{Landed  here.  At  low  water  the  fand-banks  refemhle  i (lands : 
but  after  long  wefterly  winds  they  are  overflowed. 

No  pellilential  difeafe  was  ever  known  to  make  any  ra- 
vages at  Dago.  The  popu’ation  is  fo  great  that  the  eftates 
are  almoll  overburthened  with  vafials.  In  fummer  many  of 
them  go  to  the  main  land,  and  gain  a livelihood  by  embank- 
ing, bricklaying,  plaftering,  and  frequently  whole  families  are 
fold.  The  landlords  would  derive  no  profit  from  their 
eftates,  if  they  were  obliged  to  maintain  their  vafials,  and  as 
thefe  cannot  all  live  by  agriculture,  many  turn  their  hands 
to  various  arts  and  handicrafts,  in  which  they  fucceed  un- 
commonly well.  The  majority  of  the  country  people  are 
Efthonians,  though  there  are  whole  villages  of  Swedifh 
boors,  Dago  having  been  conquered,  along  with  Livonia, 
by  the  Ruffians  from  the  Swedes,  under  Peter  the  Great. 

The  ifland  of  Dago  is  deficient  neither  in  forefts  nor  in 
'flone.  On  the  weftern  part  is  much  fand,  but  the  fouthern 
and  eaftern  parts  conlift  of  a blueilh  clay,  and  have  therefore 
a fertile  foil.  A conliderable  quantity  of  good  corn  is  pro- 
duced, only  the  feed  requires  to  be  fown  fomewhat  early. 
Barley  thrives  well  in  rainy  fealons.  The  Swedifii  counts 
De  La  Gardie  were  the  principal  proprietors  in  the  illands, 
and  four  capital  eftates  belong  Hill  to  one  of  their  defeend- 
ants,  the  countefs  Steinbock.  Tookt’s  View  of  Rufifia. 

DAGOBERT  I.  in  Biography , kifig  of  France,  the  only 
prince  of  that  name  that  appears  to  have  any  claim  to  a 
place  in  this  work,  was  fon  of  Clotaire  II.,  and  born  A.  D. 
602.  At  a very  early  age  he  was  appointed,  under  the 
direction  and  affiftance  of  the  bifhop  of  Metz,  and  Pepin 
mayor  of  the  palace,  to  the  government  of  Auftrafia.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  628,  he  fucceeded  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  allowing,  however,  his  younger 
brother  a fmall  portion  as  his  inheritance.  Dagobert  en- 
gaged in  a war  with  the  Sclavouians  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  in  which,  at  firft,  he  was  defeated,  owing  to  the 
difaffedtion  of  bis  own  troops,  but,  at  length,  he  became 
viftorious,  and  reprdled  the  incurfions  of  the  Sclavonians. 
The  Bulgarians  put  themfelves  under  his  protection,  and, 
through  fome  apprehenfion  of  his  own  fafety,  he  cruelly 
and  infamoufly  ordered  9000  of  the  people  who  looked  to 
him  for  protection  to  be  maffacred.  He  extended  his  power, 
and  the  greatnefs  of  his  fame  gave  him  confiderable  in- 
fluence among  furrounding  nations.  His  private  life  was, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  truly  exemplary  ; but  he 
afterwards  became  extremely  licentious,  and,  as  he  advanced 
in  life,  he  hoped  to  atone  for  his  mifdeeds  by  his  zeal  for 
the  externals  of  religion,  and  by  founding  ’ churches. 
Among  thefe  was  St.  Dennis,  celebrated  as  the  burial-place 
of  the  French  monarchs.  In  this  Dagobert  was  interred  in 
the  year  638.  He  has  been  praifed  by  hiftorians  on  oc- 
count  of  his  liberality  to  the  church  ; but  he  better  de- 
ferves  applaufe  for  colle&ing,  revifmg,  and  making  public 
the  laws  of  his  country.  In  religion,  he  partook  of  the 
bigotry  of  the  times,  and  iffued  an  order  for  all  the  Jews  in 
his  dominions  to  fubmit  to  Chriftian  baptifm,  Moreri,  ' 
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DAGOLASSOS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  the 
Ltffer  Armenia. 

D AGON,  in  Mythology,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
divinities  of  the  Philiftines,  commonly  reprefented  as  a 
monfter,  half  man,  and  half  fifh  ; whence  fome  have  derived 
his  name,  the  Hebrew  word  dag  denoting  a jljh.  According 
to  Sanchoniathon  the  origin  of  this  deity  is  very  ancient, 
and  he  was  the  fon  of  Ccclus,  fo  called  from  the  word 
dagan , which,  in  the  Phoenician  language,  fignifies  wheat.  As 
he  was  the  inventor  of  the  plough,  and  taught  men  the  ufe 
of  corn  for  bread,  he  was,  after  his  death,  furnamed  Jupiter 
Agrotes,  or  the  labourer  ; and  being  the  inventor  of  agri- 
culture, he  was  deified  after  his  death.  We  have  various 
conjediures  concerning  this  divinity.  According  to  fome, 
he  was  Jupiter;  according  to  others,  Saturn.  Others, 
again,  reprefent  him  as  Venus,  or  a female  deity,  alleging, 
that  Venus  was  worfhipped  under  the  form  of  a fifti  ; and 
Diodorus  Siculus  relates,  that,  at  Afliulen,  a famous  city  of 
the  Philiftines,  Derceto,  or  Atergatis,  (the  fame  as  Venus, ) 
was  worftiipped  under  the  figure  of  a woman,  whofe 
extremities  terminated  in  the  tail  of  a fifh.  Some  repre- 
fented it  as  having  the  upper  part  of  a human  body, 
and  as  a fifh  from  the  walft  downwards,  while  others 
gave  it  the  form  of  a fifh  above,  and  a human  figure 
from  the  thighs  down  ; and  others,  again,  made  it  alto- 
gether a fifti.  According  to  an  ancient  fable,  Oannes, 
a kind  of  monfter,  half  man  and  half  fifti,  rofe  out  of 
the  Red  fea,  and  came  to  Babylon,  and,  having  taught 
feveral  arts,  returned  again  into  the  fea.  Several  of  thefe 
animals  are  faid  to  ha've  arifen  from  this  fea  in  fubfiquent 
ages  ; one  of  which  was  called  “ Odfagon,”  and  hence, 
fays  Seiden,  was  derived  the  appellation  Dagcn.  Some  have 
fuppofed  that  Dagon  and  Neptune  were  the  fame  deity. 
Bochart  conjectures,  that  Dagon  was  Japhet,  the  third  fon 
of  Noah,  and  that  he  was  made  the  god  of  the  fea,  becaufe 
the  let  afiigned  to*  him  and  Lis  -defeendants  included  the 
illands,  peninfulas,  and  countries  beyond  the  fea,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Laclantius,  the  continent  of  Europe.  Jurieu  fug- 
gefts,  that  Noah  himfelf,  who  efcaped  from  the  deluge,  was 
difguifed  under  the  name  of  Dagon  or  Neptune.  From  the 
Scripture  we  learn,  that  when  the  Philiftines  had  taken  the 
ark  of  God  from  the  Ifraelites,  and  brought  it  to  the  city 
of  Aflidod,  or  Azctus,  or  Azoth,  as  it  was  differently  called, 
they  placed  it  in  the  temple  of  Dagon,  clofe  to  the  image  of 
that  deity ; but  when  they  afterwards  entered  the  temple,  they 
found  the  idol  fallen  onitsface,  with  its  head  and  hands  broken 
off.  The  Philiftines  held  this  idol  in  great  veneration  ; and 
eredled  in  honour  of  it  magnificent  temples.  His  temple  at 
Gaza  mult  have  been  very  large,  fince  Sampfon,  having  pulled 
down  the  pillars  that  fupported  it,  buried  more  than  3000  men 
in  its  ruins.  This  deity  continued  to  have  a temple  at  Afhdod, 
during  ail  the  ages  of  idolatry,  till  the  time  of  the  Maccabees; 
for  w^read,  that  when  the  army,  vanquished  by  Jonathan, 
one  of  the  Maccabees,  fled  to  Azotus,  and  attempted  to 
fheltet  themfelves  ia  Beih-Dagon,  or  the  temple  of  Dagon, 
Jonathan  fet  fire  to  Azotus,  and  burned  the  temple,  and  all 
who  fled  into  it.  The  head  of  Saul,  as  we  learn  from  the 
book  of  Samuel,  ( t Sam.  ch.  v.)  was  placed  in  one  of  the 
temples  of  this  god,  and  his  arms  in  that  of  Aftaroth, 
whence  we  may  infer  that  Dagon  and  Aftaroth  were  diftindb 
divinities.  Banier’s  Mythology,  vol.  ii.  p.  37.  Milton’s 
Par.  Loft,  B.  i. 

DAGONVILLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  irs 
the  department  of  the  Meufe,  and  dutridl  of  Commercv  ; 
3 leagues  E.  of  Bar-le-Duc. 

DAGOTI,  in  Biography , fee  Gautier. 

DAGOUA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt  on  the 
E 2 " Nile* 
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Nile,  faid  to  be  a harbour  for  thieve*  and  pirates;  12  miles 
N.  of  Cairo, 

DAGOUNG,  or  Shoedagon,  temple  of,  fituated  about 
2|  miles  N.  of  Rangoon,  the  chief  port  of  the  Birman  em- 
pire, is  a grand  building,  more  ornamented  than  that  of 
Shoemadoe  at  Pegue,  though  not  fo  high  by  25  or  30  feet. 
The  terrace  on  which  it  (lands  is  a rocky  eminence,  confi- 
dtrably  higher  than  the  circumjacent  country.  It  is  afcend- 
ed  by  above,  100  flone  fleps,  now  decayed.  The  fituation 
renders  it  a confpicuous  objeft  at  the  dillance  of  many  miles. 
The  top  and  the  whole  of  the  fpire  are  richly  gilded,  which, 
when  the  fun  fhines,  exhibit  a Angularly  fplcndid  appearance, 
Shoedagon,  the  name  of  this  temple,  which  fignifies  gold- 
en Dagon,  naturally  reminds  us  of  the  houfe  of  Dagon, 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  the  image  of  idolatry  which 
bowed  down  before  the  holy  ark.  See  Dagon. 

DAGSBO ROUGH,  a pofl-town  of  America,  in  the 
county  of  Suffex  and  Hate  of  Delaware,  fituated  on  the 
N.  W.  bank  of  Peper’s  creek,  a branch  of  Indian  river, 
and  containing  40  houfes : 19  miles  from  Broad-hill  or 
Clowe’s,  and  127  S.  from  Philadelphia. 

DAGUSSA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  country  called  Melitana. 

DAGYSA,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  the  Mohufca  tribe, 
of  which  only  a (ingle  fpecies  has  hitherto  been  difcovered, 
and  which  was  taken  by  lir  jofeph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander 
in  the  fjpanifh  fea,  as  related  by  Hawkefworth.  Tliefe 
curious  animals  are  three  inches  long  and  one  in  breadth, 
and  adhere  to  each  other  by  the  Tides.  They  have  been  de- 
fcnbed  by  fome  writers  under  the  name  of  Carcinum  opali- 
Kum ; and  by  others  are  confidered  as  appertaining  to  the 
Sa-lpa  genus.  In  the  Gtneliman  fyllem  the  Dagyfa  genus 
is  defined  as  having  the  body  loofe,  nayant,  angular,  tabu- 
lar, and  open  at  each  extremity  ; and  the  fpeciee  which  is 
named  notala , as  having  the  body  marked  at  one  end  with 
a brown  fpot. 

DAHdj,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  who  inhabited 
the  territory  lying  to  the  eait  of  the  Euxme  fea  and  of  the 
Palus-  Maeotides,  according  to  Strabo,  who  clalfes  them 
among  the  Scythian  Notnudes.  They  are  mentioned  by 
Virgil,  and  described  as  the  “ Indomitique  Date.”  Servius 
(in  loc.)  fays  that  they  extended  to  the  northern  part  of 
Pcrfia. 

DAHALAC,  or  Dahhlak,  in  Geography,  the  larged 
ifland  in  the  Red  fea,  near  the  coaft  of  Abyffinia.  Its  whole 
length  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  is  37  mips,  and  its  greated 
breadth  18.  It  is  low  and  even,  the  foil  of  it  is  fixed  gravel 
and  white  fand,  mixed  with  fhells  and  other  marine  produc- 
tions. In  fummer  it  is  deditute  of  all  forts  of  herbage,  except 
a fmall  quantity  of  bent  grafs,  fufficient  to  feed  the  few  ante- 
lopes and  goats  that  are  on  the  ifland : of  the  lad  animal  there 
is  a beautiful  ipecies,  fmall,  fhort  haired,  with  thin  black 
thaip  horns,  having  rings  upon  them,  and  very  fwift-footed. 
This  ifland  is  111  many  places  covered  with  large  plantations 
of  acacia  trees : although  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Abyffinia,  it  does  not  partake  of  its  feafons  ; no  rains  falls 
here  from  the  end  of  March  till  the  beginning  of  October ; 
but  in  the  intermediate  months,  efpecially  December,  Ja- 
nuary, and  February,  there  are  violent  fhowers  that  lad  12 
hours,  deluge  the  ifland,  and  fill  the  ciderns  fo  as  to  ferve 
for  the  enfuiag  fummer;  as  the  ifland  has  no  hills  or  moun- 
tains, and  conitquently  no  fprings.  Of  thefe  ciderns  for  pre- 
ferving  water,  tnere  are  370,  all  hewn  out  of  the  folid  rock. 
Tradition  fa*. s that  they  are  the  works  of  the  Perfians  ; but 
Mr.  Bruce  fuggells  that  they  were  more  probably  con- 
ftru&cd  by  the  fird  Ptolemies.  After  the  fall  of  rains,  the 
grafs  immediately  fprings  up ; which  ferves  to  feed  the 
* 1 


goals  that  fupply  the  inhabitants  with  milk,  the  chief  ar- 
ticle- of  their  fubfidence  in  winter,  for  they  neither  plough 
nor  fow.  Their  whole  employment  confills  in  working  the 
veffels  which  trade  to  the  different  parts  of  the  coad.  The 
fudenance  of  the  poorer  fort  is  altogether  (hell  and  other  fifh. 
The  women  are  very  adventurous  expert  lifhers.  Thefe  mi- 
ferable  people,  who  live  in  the  villages  not  frequented  by 
barks  from  Arabia,  fubfid  fometimes  for  a whole  year  with- 
out tailing  bread:  and  yet  fuch  is  their  attachment  to  then- 
native  foil,  that  they  prefer  this  barren  and  parched  fpot,  des- 
titute of  almod  all  neceffaries,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  molt 
effcntial,  bread  and  water,  to  thole  pleafant  and  plentiful 
countries  that  lie  on  both  fides  of  them.  People  of  the 
better  fort  have  a brown  complexion,  but  thofe  of  the 
common  fort,  who  are  employed  in  filing,  are  of  a red- 
difh  hue,  fomewhat  darker  than  the  colour  of  new  ma- 
hogany. Among  them  are  aifo  blacks,  who  come  from 
Arkeeko  and  the  Main  ; but  thefe,  upon  marrying,  become 
lefs  black  in  the  courfe  of  a generation.  The  inhabitants 
of  Dahalac  are  a Ample,  timid,  inoffenfive  people,  who 
carry  no  kind  of  hollile  weapon.  The  ifland  is  falubrious, 
and  yet  none  of  the  inhabitants  feem  to  attain  an  age  of 
mO're  than  60  years. 

The  fouthern  cape  of  this  ifland,  called  “ Ras  Shouke,” 
which  in  Arabic  fignifies  the  Cape  of  Thorns,  becaufe  it  has 
upon  it  a number  of  acacia-trees,  is  in  N.  lat.  150  27'  30"  j 
and  the  northern  cape,  or  “ Ras  Antalou,”  is  in  N.  lat.  150 
54' ; 30";  the  longitude  of  the  ifland  is  390  20'  E.  The 
harbour  of  Dobelew  is  of  a circular  form,  and  fufficiently 
defended  from  all  winds,  but  its  entrance  is  too  narrow, 
and  within  it  is  full  of  rocks,  confiding  of  ramifications  of 
white  coral  intermixed  with  large  black  ftones.  Three 
miles  S.  W.  of  the  harbour  is  the  village,  called  Dobelew, 
confiding  of  about  80  houfes,  built  of  calcinable  done, 
drawn  from  the  fea,  and  covered  with  bent  grafs.  The 
fouth-wed  extremity  of  the  village  is  in  N.  lat.  130  42'  22". 
Irwee,  a fmaller  village,  lies  at  the  didance  of  about  four 
miles  from  Dobelew,  and  is  fituated  in  the  centre  of  the 
ifland.  In  Dahalac  there  are  1 2 villages  or  towns,  little  dif- 
ffrent  in  fize  from  Dobelew;  each  has  a plantation  of 
doom-trees  round  it,  which  furnifh.  the  only  manufacture  in 
the  ifland  -,  the  leaves  of  this  tree,  when  dried,  are  of  a 
glofly  white,  which  may  be  eafily  midaken  for  iattin  ; and 
of  thefe  are  made  balkets,  that  are  very  neat  and  beautiful, 
and  fo  well  wrought,  that  they  will  contain  water  for  24 
hours  without  leaking. 

Dahalac  depends  upon  Mafuah,  and  is  conferred  by  a 
firman  from  the  grand  lignior,  on  the  bafha  of  Jidda,  and 
from  him  on  Metical  Aga,  then  on  the  Naybe,  and  his  fer» 
vants.  The  revenue  of  the  governor  confiils  of  a goat 
brought  to  him  monthly  by  each  of  the  12  villages.  Every 
veffel,  that  puts  in  there  from  Mafuah,  pays  him  alfo  a 
pound  of  coffee  ; and  every  one  from  Arabia,  a dollar  or 
pataka.  No  fort  of  fmall  money  is  current  at  Dalahac, 
except  Venetian  glafs-beads,  old  and  new,  of  all  fizes  and 
colours,  broken  and  whole. 

Notwithdanding  the  prefent  miferable  date  of  this  ifland, 
the  pearl-fifhery  was  very  flourilhing  here  under  the  Pto- 
lemies ; and  long  after,  in  the  time  of  the  caliphs,  it  pro- 
duced a great  revenue,  and  till  the  fovereignspf  Cairo  began 
to  withdraw  themfelves  from  the  dependency  on  the  Porte, 
Dahalac  was  the  principal  ifland  that  turnilhed  the  pearl 
fifhers,  or  divers.  It  was,  indeed,  the  chiet  port  for  the 
filhery  on  the  fouthern  part  of  the  Red  fea,  as  Suakem  was 
011  the  north  ; and  the  balha  of  Maluah  paffed  part  of  every 
fummer  here,  to  avoid  the  heat  at  his  place  of  refidence  on 
the  continent.  The  fifliery  extended  from  Dahalac  and  its 
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tilands  nearly  to  lat.  20°.  The  inhabited  iflands  furniffied 
each  a bark,  and  fo  many  divers,  and  they  were  paid  in 
wheat,  flour,  See.  ; fo  that  a few  months  employment  fur- 
'nifhed  them  with  every  thing  neceffary  for  the  relt  of 
the  year.  The  fifhtry  was  rented,  in  later  times,  to  the 
bafha  of  Suakem.  The  pearls  found  here  were  of  the 
larged  lize,  and  inferior  to  none  in  water  or  roundnefs. 
Tradition  fays,  that  this  was  excluiively  the  property  of 
the  Pharaohs,  or  the  old  kings  of  Egypt  before  Mahomet. 
In  the  fame  extent  between  Dahalac  and  Suakem,  there 
was  another  very  valuable  tifhery,  that  of  tortoifes,  from 
which  the  fined  (hells  of  that  kind  were  produced  ; and  a 
great  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  Ead  Indies,  (China 
efpecially)  at  little  expence,  and  with  great  profit.  The 
animal  itfelf  was  very  plentiful  between  lat.  i8°  and  20°. 
In  procefs  of  time  Dahalac  became  dependent  on  the  bafha 
of  Jidda,  and  he  appointed  an  aga,  or  fubaltern  governor, 
who  paid  him  a moderate  fum,  and  appropriated  to  himfelf 
the  greater  part  of  the  provifions  and  falary  allowed  for  the 
pearl  fi  (fiery.  When  the  princes  ot  Arabia  became  again 
free  from  the  Turkifh  power,  Dahalac,  Mafuah,  and 
Suakem,  returned  to  their  ancient  maders,  to  whom  they 
are  now  fubjefl,  governed,  indeed,  by  fcb.eiks  of  their  own 
country,  and  preferving  only  the  name  of  Turkifh  govern- 
ment, each  being  under  the  command  of  a robber  and 
affaffin. 

The  immenfe  treafures  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  fea  have 
been  abandoned  for  near  200  years,  though  they  were  pro- 
bably never  richer  than  they  are  at  piefent.  A fettlement 
upon  the  river  Frat,  in  N.  lat.  21°  28',  which  has  never  yet 
belonged  to  any  but  wandering  Arabs,  might  open  to  the 
Eall  India  company  a market  both  tor  fine  and  coarfe  goods 
from  the  fouthern  frontiers  of  Morocco  to  Congo  and  An- 
gola, and  fet  the  commerce  of  pearls  and  tortoifc-lhell  again 
on  foot.  The  whole  portion  of  the  gulf  from  Suez,  lays 
Mr.  Bruce,  is  in  their  charter;  and  20  fhips  might  be  em- 
ployed on  the  Red  Tea,  without  any  violation  of  territorial 
claims.  At  Dahalac  they  have  neither  horfes,  dogs,  fheep, 
cows,  nor  any  fort  ot  quadruped,  except  goats,  afies,  a few 
half-llarved  camels,  and  antelopes,  which  lait  are  very  nume- 
rous. The  inhabitants  have  no  know-ledge  of  fire-arms  ; 
and  there  are  no  dogs  nor  beads  of  prey  in  the  ifland  to 
kill  them  ; fome  few,  indeed,  are  caught  in  traps. 

The  language  at  Dahalac  is  that  of  the  “ Shepherds 
Arabic  too  is  fpoken  by  molt  of  the  inhabitants.  From 
this  ifland  are  feen  the  mountains  of  “ Habefh,”  running 
in  an  even  ridge  like  a wall,  parallel  to  the  coalt,  and  down 
to  Suakem.  Bruce’s  Travels,  vol.  i.  B.  i. 

DAHHMAK,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of 
Yemen  ; 16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Abu-Arifch. 

DAHL,  Michael,  in  Biography , a painter,  native  of 
Stockholm,  who  at  an  early  age  came  into  England,  being 
introduced  into  this  country  by  an  Englifh  merchant.  Dah.1 
afterwards  travelled  to  Paris,  and  reiided  there  fome  time. 
He  then  vifited  Italy,  where  he  painted,  amongft  others,  the 
portrait  of  queen  Chrillina  of  Sweden.  In  1688  we  find 
Dahl  returned  to  England,  where  he  acquired  fome  reputa- 
tion as  a portrait  painter.  He  died  in  London  in  1743  at 
the  advanced  age  of  87  years.  The  following  portraits  are 
a few  of  thofe  engraved  after  this  artifb : Jofeph  Addifon, 
1719,  by  Simon;  queen  Anne,  by  W.  Faithorne;  prince 
George  of  Denmark,  by  J.  Simon  ; the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, by  ditto ; the  duke  of  Ormond,  by  ditto.  Wal- 
pole. 

Dahl,  or  Dal,  in  Geography.  See  Dal  Elbe. 

DAHL  BERG,  Eric,  in  Biography , a celebrated  Swed- 


ifh  general,  whofe  talents  and  virtues  led  him  to  the  higheft 
diftinftions  in  his  country,  was  born  in  Oilober,  1625.  Hi* 
education  was  very  limited,  but  by  dint  of  application,  and 
with  fcarcely  any  affillance,  he  made  a rap'd  progrefs  in  ma- 
thematics, a fcience  always  of  the  lait  imoortance  to  thofe 
who  are  dci'tined  for  high  military  command.  The  elements 
of  geometry  he  took  great  pains  to  apply  to  the  art  of  for- 
tification, and  to  his  fuccefs  in  this  he  was  indebted  for  the 
rank  to  which  he  afterwards  attained.  In  1648  he  was  ap- 
pointed engineer  under  Gultavus  Adolphus,  and  in  1656  he 
joined  the  army  in  Poland,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
genera’i-quarter-mafter  of  the  main  divition.  During  the 
moil  remarkable  events  of  the  war  in  Poland,  he  was  the  at- 
tendant, and  probably  chief  advifer  of  his  fovereign.  In  the 
following  year,  when  the  king  found  it  ne''°ffary  to  tranfport 
his  army  to  Denmark,  Dahlberg  was  fent  to  furvey  the 
Great  Belt,  then  frozen  over,  and  in  confequence  of  his  opi- 
nion his  majelly  refolvcd  to  march  his  army  acrofs  the  ice, 
by  which  he  fpetdily  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, to  the  very  walls  of  Copenhagen.  From  this  tun.  he 
was  employed  in  the  moil  important  offices,  both  as  a military 
commander,  and  alfo  in  political  millions.  So  much  did  he 
improve  the  Hate,  and  augment  the  Itrength  of  h;s  country, 
that  he  has  with  great  juilice  been  ilyled  the  Swediih  Van- 
ban.  In  1696  he  was  appointed  governor  of  L vonia,  which 
he  defended  when  invaded  by  the  Saxons  in  1700.  He  died 
at  Stockholm  in  1703,  in  the  feventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
He  left  behind  him  a work  of  great  merit  entitled  “ Sueeia 
Antiqua  Hoditrna,”  in  three  vols.  folio.  This  work  con- 
lilts  of  plates  only,  and  the  drawings  from  which  they  were 
executed  were  almoft  all  taken  on  the  fpot  by  Dahlberg  him- 
felf. Gen.  Biog. 

DAHLEN,  in  Geography , a fssall  town  of  Saxony,  in 
the  circle  of  Mcifftn  or  Milnia,  with  916  inhabitants,  belong- 
ing to  the  counts  of  Bunau,  and  remarkable  for  extentive 
plantations  of  mulberry  trees  and  large  crops  of  the  belt 
madder. 

DAHLIA,  in  Botany,  (named  by  the  late  prof.  Cavanilles 
in  honour  of  Andrew  Dah1,  a Swediih  botamif,  author  of  a 
little  volume  of  botanical  obfervations.)  Cavan  Ic.  Plant,  v. 
1.56.1.80.  (Georgina.  Willc.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2124.)  Cials 
and  order,  fyngenejia  polygamia-juperjiua . Nat.  Ord.  Co- 
ry mbf  era,  JufT. 

Gen.  Cn.  Common  Cal.  double  ; the  outer  of  feveral 
leaves,  fix  or  i'even,  ovato-fpatulate,  rtfhxed;  inner  of  one 
leaf  cup-fhaped,  in  feveral  ovate  fegments.  Cor.  compound, 
radiant  ; florets  of  the  centre  perfect,  with  a tubular,  (talked, 
live-deft  petal ; thofe  of  the  radius  fertile,  with  an  ovate 
three-toothed  petal,  equal  in  number  to  the  fegments  of  the 
calyx.  Stam.  (in  the  perfect  florets,)  filaments  live,  bro3deft 
at  the  bale,  inlerted  into  the  bottom  of  the  petal  ; antheis 
united  into  a tube.  Pi/l.  Germen  fomewhat  fpatulate,  ob- 
fcurely  triangular,  notched  at  the  top  ; ilyle  thread- fhaptd  ; 
ftigmas  fomewhat  fpreading,  pubefeent.  Seeds  iolitary, 
Ihaped  like  the  germen.  Recept.  flat,  chaffy  ; the  feales 
large,  the  middle  ones  keeled,  the  reit  flat.  Down  none. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  double  ; the  outer  of  many  leaves.  Co- 
rolla radiant,  its  rays  equal  in  number  to  the  fegments  of  the 
calyx  ; ovate,  three-toothed.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Stigmas 
downy.  Seed-down  none. 

This  genus  comes  very  near  Polymnia,  and  Dr.  Sims  has 
obferved  in  one  fpecies,  D.  coecinea,  Curt.  Mag.  t.  762,  that 
the  florets  in  the  centre  of  the  difk  are  barren,  thofe  in  its 
circumference  fertile,  the  radius  being  neuter  or  abortive,  fo 
that  the  genus,  if  all  its  fpecies  agreed  in  this  refpedt,  (houid 
be  referred,  like  Polymnia,  to  the  order  Pelygamia-necef. 
/aria. 
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The  fpecies  of  Dahlia  are  feveral,  all  natives  of  mountain- 
ous parts  of  the  Spanilh  fettlements  in  South  America. 
Their  flowers  are  large  and  handfome,  like  thofe  of  a fun- 
flower,  but  the  rays  moftly  red  or  purple  like  the  China-after, 
and  likewife  variable  in  this  refpeft.  The  herbage  is  coarfe 
and  rank,  with  compound  leaves.  The  moil  complete  hi f- 
tory  of  the  genus  is  juft  given  in  the  fecond  part  of  theTranf- 
aftions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  Salifbury,  who 
recommends  the  cultivation  of  fome  fpecies  in  poor  gravelly 
foil,  in  the  open  ground,  by  which  means  they  grow  Ids 
luxuriantly,  and  flower  earlier  and  more  copioufly. 

DAHME,  in  Geography,  a fmail  town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
principality  of  Querfurt,  with  1964  inhabitants,  and  remark- 
able for  its  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth  and  wcr- 
ited  ftockings.  It  has  a royal  palace,  an  infirmary,  and  an 
orphan. houfe.  Its  diftrift  contains  14  villages,  and  counts  a 
population  of  4162  individuals. 

DAHMEC,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  country  of  Candahar  ; 
28  miles  S.W.  of  Candahar. 

D AHN,  a fmali  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Wdf- 
fembourg.  The  place  contains  6c8,  and  the  canton  4892 
inhabitants,  difperfed  in  fifteen  communes  on  a territorial 
extent  of  225  kiliometres.  Dahn  is  9 miles  N.W.  of  Weif- 
fembourg. 

DAHOMAY,  Dauma,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  called, 
Fouin,  an  inland  kingdom  of  Africa,  fituated  N.  of  the 
Slave  Coaft,  about  60  or  70  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  and 
extending  150  or  200  miles  into  the  unknown  interior  of  the 
country.  It  is  faid  to  be  bounded  by  Gaoga  and  Tombufto 
on  the  weft,  Bita  on  the  north,  Biafara  on  the  eaft,  and  the 
mountains  of  Guinea  on  the  fouth.  It  lies  behind  the  mari- 
time coaft  of  YVhidah,  and  is  laid  by  Norris,  in  his  “ Me- 
moirs of  the  reign  of  Boffa  Ahadee,  king  of  Dahcmy,  &c.” 
publifhed  in  1717,  to  have  received  its  name  from  Tacoo- 
donou,  a chief  of  the  Foy  nation,  early  in  the  I/th  century, 
who  reduced  Da,  king  of  Abomay,  ripped  open  the  belly  of 
Da,  and  placed  the  body  under  the  foundation  of  a palace, 
which  he  built  in  his  newly  acquired  territory,  as  a memorial 
of  his  conqueft.  This  he  called  Dahomy,  from  Da,  the  name 
of  this  unfortunate  viftim,  and  homy , belly  ; that  is,  a houfe 
built  in  Da’s  belly.  Of  this  country  very  little  was  known, 
prior  to  the  reign  of  Gtiadja  Trudo,  who  fucceeded  Wac- 
baigah  in  1703.  Trudo  was  diftinguifhed  by  courage, 
generality,  and  magnanimity  ; and  his  memory  continued  to 
be  held  in  fitch  veneration  by  the  Dahornans,  that  they  even 
fwore  by  his  name  as  the  mo  ft  foiemn  of  all  affeverations  ; 
but,  notwithllandirig  his  fplendid  qualities,  he  appears  to 
have  entailed,  by  his  ambition,  lading  miferies  on  his  coun- 
try. He  was  fucceeded  in  1732  by  his  fon  Boffa  Ahadee, 
who  was  raifed  to  the  throne  by  the  two  prime  minifters,  to 
whom  belongs  the  right  of  chufing  the  future  monarch,  ill 
preference  to  his  brother  Zingah.  Zingah,  preparing  to 
affert  his  right,  was  feized,  and  it  being  unlawful  to  filed 
royal  blood,  he  was  fewed  up  in  a hammock,  and  thrown 
?nto  the  fea.  One  of  the  firft  ed’fts  of  the  new  king  was, 
that  every  man  of  the  name  of  Boffa  throughout  his  domini- 
ons fliouid  be  put  to  death,  as  he  thought  it  an  infult  to  ma- 
jefty,  that  any  of  his  fubjefts  fhould  bear  his  name.  Another 
inftance  will  be  fufiicient  to  mark  the  charafter  of  this  negro 
prince.  When  his  father  reduced  theWhidahs,  the  greater  part 
ofthe  conquered  nationdeferted  tbeifcountry,  and  fettled  in  a 
neighbouring  fwamp,  where  they  frequently  haraffed  the  Da- 
homans.  Thefe  refugees  continued  under  a king  ; and  on 
a difpute  between  two  brothers  for  the  fnpreme  power,  Boffa 
Ahadee,  to  improve  this  divilion,  patronifed  the  younger, 
who  engaged  to  become  his  tributary  ; and  as  a teii  of  his 


fidelity,  Boffa  required  him,  on  the  murder  of  his  brother,  to 
devour  his  heart ; it  is  added,  that  this  unnatural  condition  was 
fulfilled  ! During  the  long  reign  of  this  cruel  and  ferocious  ty- 
rant, Boffa  Ahadee,  the  country  was  haraffed  and  wafted  by 
wars, foreign  anddomeilic,  in  which  multitudes  were  (lain;  but 
nothing  fills  the  mind  with  fo  much  horror  as  the  facrifices  cf 
human  victims  for  the  purpofe  of  watering  (accoiding  to  the 
country  expreffion)  the  graves  of  the  deceal'ed  royal  family. 
Without  fuppofing  that  the  Dahoman  monarchs  can  receive 
fome  pleafnre  from  the  contemplation  of  the  monuments  of 
their  vengeance  and  wanton  cruelty,  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  their  paffion  for  decorating  the  walls  of  their  honfes  and 
their  apartments  with  the  fkulls  and  bones  of  the  unhappy 
wretches  who  have  perifhed  by  their  hands.  In  the  reign  of 
Adahoonzou,  the  fucceffor  cf  Boffa  Ahadee,  after  the 
flaughter  of  the  prifoners  whom  he  had  taken  in  war,  their 
fkulls  were  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  decoration  of  the 
royal  walls.  On  one  occasion,  a calculation  having  been 
made  that  127  fkulls  were  wanted  for  the  completion  of  this 
extraordinary  embellifhment,  the  prifons  were  thrown  open, 
and  the  requifite  number  of  devoted  viftims  dragged  forth 
from  among  the  wretched  captives,  to  be  ilaughtered  in  cold 
blood,  for  this  hellifli  purpofe.  Previoufly  to  their  execution, 
they  were  informed  that  the  heads  brought  home  by  the 
Agaow  had  not  been  found  lufficient  to  garnifli  the  palace, 
and  that  theirs  were  required  to  fupply  the  deficiency.  This 
aft  of  barbarity  was  applauded  by  all  prefent. 

The  capital  of  this  kingdom,  Abomey,  lies  in  about 
N.  iat.  90  50'.,  and  between  30  and  40  E.  long.  The 
country  is  fertile  and  luxuriant ; the  foil  is  a deep  rich  clay 
of  a reddifh  colour,  with  a little  fand  on  the  furface,  except 
about  Calmina,  where  it  is  more  light  and  gravelly ; but 
through  the  whole  country,  as  far  as  it  has  been  examined  by 
Europeans,  there  is  not  found  a ftone  as  big  as  an  egg.  The 
country  yields  a plentiful  fupply  of  farinaceous  vegetables, 
fuch  as  maize,  millet,  kidney  beans,  called  callavances,  and 
a fpecies  of  beans  called  ground  beans.  The  Dahomar.s 
likewife  cultivate  yams,  potatoes,  the  caffada  or  manioc,  the 
plantain,  and  the  banana.  Pine-apples,  melons,  oranges,  limes, 
guavas,  and  other  tropical  fruits,  are  alfo  abundant.  Nor  is 
it  deftitute  of  produftions  adapted  for  commerce  and  manu- 
fafture;  fuch  as  indigo,  cotton,  the  fugar-cane,  tobacco, 
palm-oil,  together  with  a variety  of  fpices,  particularly  a 
fpecies  of  pepper,  fimilar  in  flavour  to  the  black  pepper  of 
the  Eaft  Indies,  and  fcarcely  diftinguifliable  from  it.  The 
Dahornans,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  tropical  climates, 
plant  twice  a-year,  viz.  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equi- 
noxes, after  which  the  periodical  rains  fall.  The  language 
of  the  country,  called  by  the  Portuguefe  “ lingua  geral,”  or 
general  tongue,  is  fpoken  not  only  in  Dahomy  proper,  but 
in  Whydah,  and  the  other  dependent  ftates ; and  likewife  in 
Mahee  and  feveral  neighbouring  places.  With  refpeft  to 
the  Dahoman  religion,  it  confifts  of  a jumble  of  fuperflitiou3 
ceremonies,  of  which  it  is  not  poffibleto  convey  to  the  reader 
any  intelligible  and  fatisfaftory  account.  The  Poviuguefe 
word  “ feitipo,”  or  as  the  Englifti  pronounce  it  “ fetifh,” 
fignifying  witchcraft,  has  been  adopted  by  mod  of  the  ma- 
ritime nations  of  Africa,  as  well  as  by  the  Europeans  who 
trade  thither.  The  term  is  now  comprehenfive  in  its  fignifi- 
cation,  and  includes  either  the  feveral  objefts  of  worlhip,  ideal 
or  corporeal,  the  aft  of  worfhip  itfelf,  or  the  various  amulets, 
charms,  and  fuperftitious  mummery  of  the  priefts,  or  fetifti- 
men,  who  abound  in  this  country.  They  obferve  no  fabbath, 
unlefs  their  market  days,  which  are  esnfidered  as  days  of 
recreation,  may  be  fo  called.  Moll  of  the  favage  nations 
have  fome  confufed  ideas  of  a fupreme  intelkftual  Being, 
the  maker  of  the  univerfe  -}  but  thefe  ideas  not  being  eaiily 
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unferftood  among  a people  unaccurtomed  to  metaphysical 
reafoning,  a variety  of  material  and  corporeal  beings  have 
been  feledted  as  objects  of  devotion,  fuch  as  the  fun,  moon, 
living  animals,  trees,  and  other  fubltances.  The  rigor  is  the 
fetiffi  of  Dahomy ; the  fnake,  that  of  Whydah,  Among 
the  amulets  or  charms,  the  principal  is  a icrap  oi  parchment, 
containing  a fentence  of  the  Koran,  which  the  natives  pur- 
chafe  from  the  moors  who  vilit  this  country.  This  they 
hang  up  in  their  apartments,  which  are  likewife  decorated 
with  rude  mifhapen  images,  tinged  with  blood,  befmeared 
with  palm-oil,  (tuck  with  feathers,  bedaubed  with  eggs,  and 
other  abfurd  applications,  of  which  a particular  account 
would  be  both  tedious  and  unprofitable. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  Dahoman  government,  it  is  the 
molt  perfed  defpotifm  that  exifls,  perhaps,  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  ; nevertheiefs,  at  particular  times,  the  molt  licen- 
tious anarchy  prevails  ; for,  on  the  death  of  the  king,  till 
the  appointment  of  his  fucceffor,  the  government  is  diffolved  ; 
and  a horrid  fcene  commences  in  the  palace  immediately  on 
the  king’s  deceafe.  His  wives  begin  with  dernoiifhing  the 
furniture  of  the  houfe,  the  gold  and  filver  ornaments  and 
utenfils,  the  coral,  and,  in  fnort,  every  thing  valuable  that 
belonged  either  to  themfelves  or  to  the  late  king,  and  then 
murder  one  another.  The  policy  of  the  country  admits  of 
no  intermediate  degree  of  fubordination  between  king  and 
flave  ; at  Leaft  in  the  royal  prefence,  when  'the  prime  minifter 
is  obliged  to  proltrate  himfelf  with  as  much  abjecft  fubmif- 
fion  as  the  mearieH  fubjed  : all  acknowledging  the  right  of 
the  fovereign  to  difpofe  of  their  perfons  and  property  at 
pleafure.  Beyond  the  precin&s  of  the  palace,  indeed,  the 
minifters  enjoy  very  eminent  privileges,  and  are  diftinguilhed 
by  a variety  of  infignia,  and  by  the  fervile  homage  of  their 
inferiors.  One  of  the  minifters,  peculiarly  dreffed  and 
equipped,  is  always  found  in  waiting  at  the  king’s  gate  ; 
but  is  never  allowed  to  enter  till  the  monarch  fignifies  his 
permiffion  by  one  of  the  women.  On  his  entrance,  he 
crawls  into  the  royal  prefence  on  his  hands  and  knees,  rub- 
bing his  head  in  the  dull,  and  uttering  the  molt  humiliating 
expreffions.  No  perfon  is  permitted  to  fit,  even  on  the 
floor,  in  the  king’s  prefence,  except  the  women ; and  they 
muft  kifs  the  earth,  when  they  receive  or  deliver  the  king’s 
meffage.  The  king,  and  all  his  fubjedts,  receive  Hrangers 
with  the  moft  remarkable  courtefy  ; and  every  one  falutes 
the  fovereign  according  to  the  fafhion  of  his  own  country, 
without  being  under  the  previous  neceffity  of  learning  the 
court  etiquette.  White  vifitors  are  always  honoured  with 
a glafs  of  fome  cordialliquor,  filled  by  the  king  himfelf ; and 
the  refufal  of  it  gives  offence.  When  a fubjeft  receives  a 
favour  of  this  kind,  he  lies  on  his  back,  while  the  king  holds 
the  bottle  to  his  mouth,  and  he  is  obliged  to  drink  till  the 
royal  hand  be  withdrawn.  Tne  doftrine  of  paffive  obe- 
dience and  non-refiHance  is  univerfal  among  the  Dahomans, 
and  the  molt  oppreffive  mandates  of  the  monarch  are  fub- 
initted  to  without  a murmur. 

The  king  of  Dahomy  maintains  a confiderable  Handing 
army,  commanded  by  an  agaow,  or  general,  with  feveral 
other  fubordinate  military  officers.  The  payment  of  thefe 
troops  chiefly  depends  on  the  fuccefs  of  the  expeditions  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  at  the  king’s  peremptory  and  ir- 
refiftable  orders.  On  extraordinary  occafions,  all  the  males, 
able  to  bear  arms,  are  obliged  to  repair  to  the  general’s 
flandard  ; every  “ Caboceer”  (formed  from  the  Portuguefe, 
cabecciroy  a head-man)  marching  at  the  bead  of  his  own 
people.  The  king  himfelf  fometimes  takes  the  field  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  ; and,  on  peculiar  emergencies,  at  the 
head  of  his  women.  For,  within  the  different  royal  palaces 
in  Dahomy,  3000  women,  at  leaft,  are  immured  ; of  thefe 
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feveral  hundreds  are  trained  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  under  a fe- 
male general  and  fubordinate  officers  ; and  they  go  through 
their  evolutions  with  as  much  expertnefs  as  the  male  foldiers. 
They  have  their  large  umbrellas,  their  flags,  their  drums, 
trumpets,  flutes,  and  other  mufical  inftruments.  The  flute, 
though  Ample,  open  at  both  extremities,  and  having  a fmall 
notch  at  the  mouth-end,  is  capable  of  producing  veiy  agree- 
able notes ; and  the  king’s  women  underftand  and  pracl.de  the 
combination  of  the  perfedf  concords,  thirds,  and  fifths,  and 
their  little  airs  are  not  inelegant. 

The  chief  part  of  the  public  revenue  confifis  of  volun- 
tary gifts,  paid  by  the  fubjedls  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
ceremonies,  called  the  “ Cultoms,”  when  the  Caboceers  and 
traders  attend,  bringing  their  contributions,  according  to 
their  refpeilive  circumftances.  Befides  thefe,  a duty  is 
levied  on  commerce,  and  fomething  arifes  from  captives 
taken  in  war,  all  of  whom  that  are  carried  to  market  being 
fold  on  the  king’s  account  ; but,  as  he  pays  a certain  fum  to 
his  troops  for  every  prifoner,  and  as  molt  of  the  captives  are 
put  to  death,  tew  are  referved  for  fale.  The  currency  of  this 
country  confifts  of  the  well-known  ffitlls  called  cowries,  1000 
of  which  are  reckoned  equal  to  half  a crown.  All  difburfe- 
ments  from  the  king’s  houfe  are  made  in  bunches  of  lining 
cowries,  containing  2CCO  each,  deducing  ~3th  part  as  a 
perquifite  to  the  king’s  women  for  piercing  and  ftringing 
them.  Of  theie  difburfements,  a confiderable  part  confifts 
of  an  annual  tribute  paid  to  a formidable  neighbour,  the 
king  of  Eyeo,  fituated  north-eaft  from  Dahomy.  The 
king  of  Dahomy  has  feveral  paiaces,  each  occupying  a 
piece  of  ground  nearly  a mile  fquare;  that  at  Calmina,  call- 
ed “ Simbamy,”  or  a great  houfe,  is  encompaffed  with  a 
very  fubft-antial  clay  wall,  of  a quadrangular  form,  and 
about  20  feet  high.  In  the  middle  of  each  fide  is  a guard- 
houfe,  with  two  eentinels  at  the  gate,  and  a guard  of  arm- 
ed women  and  eunuchs  within.  On  the  thatched  roofs  of 
thefe  guard-houfes,  are  ranged,  on  fmall  wooden  flatties, 
many  human  fkulls.  Within  are  feveral  large  courts,  fur- 
rounded  by  clay  walls,  and  having  in  each  of  them  a fort 
of  piazza  or  lhed,  formed  of  polls  about  7 feet  high,  at 
the  diltance  of  12  or  14  feet  from  the  wall;  the  interme- 
diate fpace  is  covered  with  a flanting  thatched  roof,  fup. 
ported  by  bamboo  rafters.  In  the  middle  of  the  palace  is 
a large  building,  of  two  ftories,  and  about  30  oi  40  feet 
high,  fo  that  the  top  of  it  is  vifible  from  without.  The 
recedes  of  the  palace  are  fcarcely  ever  entered  by  men  ; and 
the  female  apartments  are  guarded  from  intrufion,  with, 
more  than  eaftern  jealoufy.  The  vulgar  among  the  Daho- 
mans a fleet  to  believe  that  their  king  does  not  eat ; and,  in- 
deed, he  does  not  eat  in  public,  though  he  makes  no  feru- 
ple  to  drink.  However,  he  entertains  the  whites  with 
great  hofpitality,  and  with  difhes  prepared  by  European 
cooks.  The  table-cloth,  on  fuch  occafions,  is  a new  piece 
of  linen,  cut  off  for  the  purpofe  ; the  dirties  are  of  pewter 
or  earthen  ware;  and  the  knives  and  forks  are  filver-handled- 
The  white  men  are  feated  on  chairs ; but  the  caboceers,  and 
heir-apparent,  are  placed  on  the  ground  near  the  European?, 
who  hand  them  fome  of  the  victuals;  which  they  eat,  as  if 
by  Health,  without  knife  or  fork. 

The  drefs  of  the  men  in  Dahomy  confiHs  of  a pair  of 
Hriped  or  white  cotton  drawers,  of  the  manufacture  ot  the 
country,  over  which  they  wear  a large  lquare  cloth  ot  the 
fame,  or  of  European  manufacture.  A piece  of  fi!k  or  vel- 
vet, 16  or  1 8 yards,  forms  cloth  for  a caboceer.  The  head  is 
ufualiy  covered  with  a beaver  or  felt  hat ; and  the  king,  and 
alfo  fome  of  his  miniHers  often  wear  a gold  or  lilver  laced 
hat,  with  a feather  ; the  arms  and  upper  part  of  the  body  are 
generally  naked  ; and  the  feet  are  always  bare,  none  but  the 
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fovereign  being  permitted  to  wear  fandals.  In  the  hand  is 
ufually  carried  either  a cut'afs  or  wooden  club;  that  of  an 
officer  of  hate  is  ivory.  Inferior  caboceers  carry  a fort  of 
blunt  fabre,  with  a.broad  blade  and  wooden  handle  ; warriors 
v/ear  what  is  called  a grafs  cloth,  made  in  the  country  of  the 
lion  of  palm-tree  leaves,  parted  into  fmall  threads,  knotted 
and  wove,  and  tinged  with  various  dirty  dyes,  which  is  wrapped 
round  the  lours.  They  alfo  wear  a cartouch-box  of  their 
own  manufacture,  a powder-flalk  of  caiibafh,  with  many  gro- 
tefque  ornaments  and  fetifhes,  which,  together  with  the  un- 
couth devices  painted  on  their  faces  and  bodies,  give  them  a 
very  fiend-:ike  appearance.  Every  Dahoman  man  carries 
alfo  a tobacco  pouch,  containing  tobacco,  a flint,  fteel,  and 
tinder  ; together  with  one  or  two  tobacco  pipes,  in  a neat 
wooden  cafe.  The  drefs  of  the  women  conlilts  of  a greater 
number  of  articles  than  that  of  the  men.  Their  ornaments 
are  beads  and  cowries,  and  rings  of  filver  or  bafer  metal. 
Their  ears  are  pierced,  fo  as  to  admit  a coral  bead  of  the  fize 
of  the  little  finger,  or  a portion  of  red  fealing-wax,  or  a piece 
of  polifhed  oyfter-lhell.  Girls,  before  the  age  of  puberty, 
wear  nothing  but  a firing  of  beads  or  (hells  round  the  loins, 
and  young  women  ufually  expofe  the  breads  to  view.  The 
Dahomans  are  Iefs  addiCfed  to  the  pradtice  of  tattooing  the 
body  than  their  neighbours  ; contenting  therafelves  with  a 
perpendicular  incifion,  which  haves  a mark  between  the  eye- 
brows. 

Circumcifion  is  univerfally  pradtifed  in  Dahomay,  but  not 
at  fo  early  an  age  as  among  the  Jews  ; and  it  is  fo  indifpen- 
fible  that  the  females  do  not  admit  the  cardies  of  the  uncir- 
cumcifed.  A certain  operation,  peculiar  to  this  country,  is 
likewife  performed  upon  the  women  : “ prolongatio  artificia- 
lis  labiorurn  pudendi,  capellse  mamiilis  fimillima.”  The 
Dahoman  women  do  not  admit  the  embraces  of  their  huf- 
bands  during  pregnancy,  nor  at  the  time  of  fuckling,  which 
continues  two  or  three  years,  nor  at  the  time  of  the  cata- 
menia; during  which  they  retire  to  a part  of  the  town  al- 
lotted for  their  reception.  The  proftitutes,  licenfed  by  royal 
authority,  are  obliged  to  coniine  themfelves  to  a particular 
diftridt,  and  are  fuhjedl  to  an  annual  tax. 

The  general  charadfer  of  the  Dahomans  is  marked  by  a 
mixture  of  ferocity  and  politenefs.  They  are  brave,  hofpi- 
table,  generous  ; and,  where  the  tranfaiftions  of  their  go- 
vernment allow,  affable  and  communicative. 

The  annual  ceremony,  called  “ Cuftoms,”  is  ufually  cele- 
brated foon  after  Chriftmas,  on  which  occafion  the  king 
leaves  Calmina,  where  he  generally  refides,  and  repairs  to 
Abomey,  his  ancient  capital,  and  the  burial-place  of  his 
family.  He  then  invites,  by  fpecial  mefiengera,  called 
<e  half-heads,”  breaufe  half  of  their  heads  is  fiiaved,  the  Eu- 
ropean governors  at  Grigwee,  to  witnefs  the  folemnization 
of  this  feftival.  Each  governor  brings  his  annual  prelent, 
confiding  of  various  articles,  in  value  amounting  to  about 
50/.  fierling. 

For  this  prefent  the  king  returns  more  than  an  equiva- 
lent ; fuch  as  a young  female  (lave,  and  one  fine  cotton 
cloth,  entertaining  his  guefis  during  their  flay,  with  great 
liberality  and  kindnefs,  On  their  journey  thither  they  are 
accommodated  at  caravauferas,  provided  for  their  conve- 
nience, and  on  their  arrival  at  Abomey,  they  are  received 
with  a falute  of  cannon,  and  lodged  in  fuitable  apartments. 
The  celebration  of  the  “ Cuftoms”  ufually  continues  about 
a month,  during  which  there  is  fome  public  exhibition  every 
fourth,  or  market  day,  the  intermediate  days  being  employed 
in  preparations.  One  of  the  market  days  is  fet  apart  for 
Hinging  apd  dancing  ; the  (ongs  are  extemporary,  in  praife 
of  the  monarch  and  his  exploit?,  and  the  performers  are  re- 
warded according  to  the  merit  of  their  compoiitions.  The 


bards  alfo  rehearfe  the  whole  hiftory  of  their  country,  which 
continues  feveral  days,  during  which  they  fit  at  the  king’s 
gate.  Another  day  is  allotted  for  feafting  in  the  market- 
place, where  tents  are  pitched  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  king,  caboceers,  white  visitors,  and  embaffadors  from 
foreign  dates.  Various  other  feenes  are  exhibited  during 
this  carnival,  which  clofes  with  a lingular  exhibition,  on  a 
ftage  ere&ed  and  prepared  for  the  purpofe,  of  cowries  ftrung 
in  bunches  of  2,000  each,  pieces  of  brocade  and  other  filke, 
firings  of  coral,  European  and  country  cloths,  Brazil  to- 
bacco, pipes,  bottled  liquors,  and  a variety  of  other  arti- 
cles. At  an  appointed  time  the  king,  with  his  caboceers 
and  vaflals,  repair  to  the  ftage;  and  each  perfon  prefent 
feledls  a cloth  according  to  his  rank;  and  fornetimes  a firing 
of  coral  is  prefented  to  each.  The  king,  then,  throws  a 
bunch  of  cowries  over  the  fence  that  guards  the  ftage  among 
the  multitude  ; the  caboceers,  and  Europeans,  following  his 
example,  tofs  over  all  the  goods,  except  a few  bunches  of 
cowries,  which  are  referved  for  fome  of  the  favourite  fer- 
vants.  The  rabble,  prepared  for  this  fport,  contend  lor  the 
feveral  prizes.  But,  as  an  tffufion  of  blood  commonly  forms 
a part  of  a Dahoman  exhibition,  this  feene  is  clofed  with 
the  death  of  at  lead  one  vi&im,  who,  together  with  feveral 
other  animals,  is  thrown,  bound,  from  the  ftage,  to  be  mur- 
dered below. 

The  Dahomans  difplay  great  ingenuity,  confidering  the 
rude  fimplicity  of  their  tools,  in  their  fpecimens  of  art.  Al- 
though their  looms  are  very  aukward  machines,  yet  they 
manufadlure  cloths  of  cotton,  held  in  high  eftimation  among 
themfelves,  and  often  pwrehafed  by  the  Europeans  for  coun- 
terpanes, at  a high  price.  They  likewife  weave  cloths  of 
the  palm-tree  leaves,  which  they  fornetimes  dye,  but  more 
frequently  wear  in  the  natural  colour,  which  is  fomewhat 
higher  than  that  of  nankeen.  They  likewife  make  neat 
mats  of  the  fame  fubftance.  The  forges  ufed  by  their  fmiths 
are  of  a very  iimple  conftrudion  ; and  yet  they  contrive  to 
fabricate  not  only  the  necefiary  inftruments  of  hulbandry, 
but  carpenters’  tools,  cutlalfes,  fpears,  and  other  weapons. 
They  have  alfo  braziers  or  filver-fmiths,  who  make  brace- 
lets, handies  for  cutlafles,  rings  for  the  fingers,  and  other 
trinkets  of  brafs  or  filver,  which  they  melt  in  crucibles  of 
their  own  manufadlure.  They  make  likewife  earthen  pots, 
water  jars,  and  other  utenfiis,  of  the  fame  materials.  The 
cookery  of  the  Dahomans  comprehends  but  a few  dilhes  ; 
thefe,  however,  are  excellent;  of  which  black  foup  is  the 
chief.  This  is  made  either  of  flelh  or  filh,  with  a variety  of 
mucilaginous  vegetables,  well  feafoned  with  pepper  and 
fait,  and  enriched  with  palm-oil.  An  exquifite  flavour  is 
given  to  this  dilh  by  an  ingredient  made  of  the.  feeds  of  a 
tree,  called  in  the  country  wild  tamarind,  fomewhat  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  the  cucumber.  Their  bread  is  made  of  maize  or 
millet,  fornetimes  boiled  into  a ftiff  pudding,  and  fornetimes 
baked,  either  with  or  without  leaven.  They  make  alfo  a 
very  light  white  and  delicate  fermented  bread  of  calavanfes, 
firft  dripped  of  the  hulks,  and  a kind  of  pafte  or  flummery  of 
fermented  Indian  corn,  not  unlike  blanc-mange,  though  not 
fo  adhefive.  The  Dahomans  are  at  all  times  very  cleanly  in 
their  perfons,  and  particularly  fo  with  refpedi  to  their  food, 
and  the  utenfiis  ufed  in  the  kitchen  and  at  table.  A very 
good  foup  is  manufa&ured  in  the  country  of  palm-oil  and 
pat-alh. 

From  a remarkable  fpeech  of  Adahooneou  to  Mr.  Abfon, 
when  he  was  informed  of  what  had  puffed  in  England  on  the 
futjeft  of  the  flave-trade,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  Dahomans 
never  go  to  war  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  European  (hips 
with  flave6,  and  that  they  never  fell  their  wives  and  children 
for  the  fake  of  procuring  a few  kegs  of  brandy.  We  can- 
not, 
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rot,  however,  forbear  lamenting  the  mifery  of  thofe  people, 
by  whom  a trar.fportation  into  a diftant  country,  accompa- 
nied with  flavery,  is  confidered  as  a fituation  to  be  envied. 
See  “The  Hidory  of  Bahomy,  an  inland  kingdom  of  Afri- 
ca;” compiled  from  authentic  Memoirs,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes.  By  Archibald  Daizel,  formerly  governor 
at  Whydab,  and  now  at  Cape  Coat!  Cafile,  4to. 

DAHRA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  lied  fea,  near  the  coall 
of  Arabia  ; one  league  S.W.  of  Loheia. 

DAHRIJE,  q town  of  Egypt,  fituatcd  on  the- Nile  ; 
13  miles  S S.W.  of  Damietta. 

DAI  BOTH,  in  Mythology,  an  idol  of  the  Japanefe,  in 
honour  of  whom  they  have  en  ded  many  temples,  to  which 
numerous  devotees  and  worfhippers  refort.  The  accefs  to 
the  chief  temple  of  this  deity  lies  through  a kind  of  gate- 
way, on  either  fide  of  which  are  two  mondrous  figures  with 
feveral  arms,  holding  arrows,  fwords,  and  other  offeulive 
weapons.  The  idol  is  feated  in  the  centre  of  the  pagoda,  cn 
a table-altar,  elevated  above  the  ground.  His  height  is 
fuch,  that  he  touches  the  roof  of  the  temple  with  his  hand  ; 
and  his  bulk  is  fo  enormous,  that  his  hands  are  more  ex- 
tended than  the  body  of  an  ordinary  man.  This  idol  has 
the  breads  and  face  of  a woman,  and  black  locks,  which 
are  crifped  and  woolly,  like  thofe  of  a negro.  He  is  en- 
oompafftd  on  all  lides  with  gilded  rays,  on  which  are  placed 
many  images,  re'prefenting  the  inferior  idols  of  the  Japanefe. 
Others  are  placed  on  pedtdals,  and  crowned  with  a nimbus 
or  glory.  The  altar  on  which  he  reds  is  furniflied  with  a 
profufion  of  lighted  lamps.  The  temple  is  fupported  by 
wooden  pillars,  confiding  of  trees  in  their  natural  and  un- 
formed date,  fo  as  to  give  the  building  a romantic  appear- 
ance. The  frame- work  is  painted  red,  and  near  it  is  a cha- 
pel, externally  varnifhed,  in  which  the  facnfices  are  pre- 
pared, and  where  the  people  worfhip,  except  on  the  greater 
fcdivals. 

DAIGREMONT,  M.  in  Biography , a French  en- 
graver, who  flourifhed  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 
He  was  the  difciple  of  Pierre  le  Pautre,  and  affifted  J.  Ber- 
rain  in  the  Books  of  Ornaments,  publifhed  in  Paris,  Befides 
thefe,  we  have  by  his  hand  fome  prints  of  architecture,  and  a 
fet  of  Views  of  Verfailles.  At  length  he  quitted  the  graver 
to  engage  in  commercial  purfuits.  Heinecken. 

DAI  ICO  KU,  in  Mythology , a Japanefe  deity,  whom  the 
people  regard  as  the  fource  of  all  their  riches.  This  idol  is 
feated  on  a fack  of  rice,  the  oriental  fymbol  of  plenty,  and 
holding  in  his  hand  a hammer,  by  every  ftroke  of  which  he 
confers  every  kind  of  domedic  convenience,  gay  habits,  and 
great  riches. 

DAILE,  in.  a fhip,  the  trough  wherein  the  water  run3 
over  the  decks. 

DAILLE',  Joh-n,  in  Biography , a French  protedant 
minider  of  confiderable  celebrity,  was  born  in  the  year 
1594.  He  was  defigned  by  his  father  for  bufinefs,  but  his 
incliuatioa  being  decidedly  for  books,  he  was  induced  into 
the  learned  languages  and  philofophy  by  the  mod  celebrated 
profeffors  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived.  In  1612 
he  undertook  the  education  of  the  grandfons  of  M.  du  Plef- 
fis-Mornay.  This  he  efteemed  a mod  fortunate  occurrence, 
as  giving  him  the  friendlhip  and  affidance  of  the  grandfather, 
who  frequently  read  with  him  books  of  the  highed  intered, 
and  imparted  to  him  thofe  rich  ftores  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge with  which  his  own  mind  was  imbued.  Seven  years 
did  M.  Daille  refide  in  the  family  of  this  excellent  and  ve- 
nerable man,  when  he  fet  out  with  his  pupils  on  their  tra- 
vels. In  Italy  one  of  the  young  men  died,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  tutor,  by  the  aid  of  the  excellent  father 
Paul,  was  enabled  to  tranfmit  the  body  to  France,  to  be 
Vol.  XI. 


interred  with  his  ancedors.  From  Italy  he  accompanied  his 
furviving  pupil  to  Switzerland,  Germany,  Flanders,  Hol- 
land, and  England,  and  returned  to  his  native  country  in 
the  year  [621.  Shortly  after,  he  engaged  in  the  mmidcrial 
functions,  under  the  patronage  of  M.  du  Pleffis-Mornay, 
who  in  a very  ffiort  time  died  in  the  arms  of  M.  Daille.  He 
now  engaged  in  reviling  and  preparing  memoirs  of  his  friend, 
which  had  been  collefted  by  De  idgues,  and  which  were 
afterwards  publifiied  in  two  volumes.  He  was  in  1625 
eledled  miniller  of  the  church  at  Saumur,  where  he  had 
fcarcely  been  a year  when  he  was  called  by  the  confidory  of 
Paris  to  take  charge  of  the  church  at  Charenton.  Here  he 
(pent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  mod  excellent  as  well  as  judicious  defenders  ol  the  Pro- 
tedant  caufe.  Pie  died  in  the  year  1670,  at  Paris,  much 
edeetned  by  the  Catholics,  as  well  as  by  the  Protedants,  for 
bis  learning,  abilities,  integrity,  moderation,  and  his  polite 
and  obliging  manners.  By  his  works  he  was  dtdinguiffied 
among  contemporary  writers,  as  well  for  his  candour,  as  for 
the  ftrength  of  bis  erguments,  and  the  clearnefs  of  his  ftyle. 
The  principal  works  publifiied  by  M.  Daille,  and  which 
we  fhall  notice,  are,  1.  “ De  hUfage  des  Peres,”  or  “Con- 
cerning the  right  Ufe  of  the  Fathers,”  which  is  charac- 
terized as  “a  very  drong  chain  of  arguments  that  forma 
moral  demondration  againd  thofe  who  would  have  differ- 
ences in  religion  to  be  decided  by  the  authority  of  the  fa- 
thers.” 2.  “ An  Apology  for  the  reformed  Churches,” 
See.  in  which  he  vindicated  them  from  the  charge  of  fchifrn 
brought  againd  them  by  the  advocates  of  the  Romifii 
church  ; and,  3.  “ An  Apology  for  the  Synods  of  Aleugon 
and  Charenton.”  The  fird  two  were  tranflated  into  the 
Englifli  and  Latin  languages,  and  enjoyed  a very  high  repu- 
tation ; the  lad  gave  rife  to  a bitter  controverfy,  which  in- 
jured the  fame  of  all  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  Bayie.  Mo- 
reri. 

DAINUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perlia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak-Agemi ; 50  miles  W.  of  Atnadan. 

DA  JON,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Agon- 
na. 

DAIRA,  in  Mythology , one  of  the  Ocear.ides,  mother 
of  Eleufis,  by  Mercury. 

DAIRI,  or  Dairo,  in  the  Hijlory  of  Japan , is  the  fo- 
vereign  pontiff  of  the  Japanefe;  or,  according  to  Kasmpfer, 
the  hereditary  ecclelladical  monarch  of  jspan.  In  effedd,  the 
empire  of  Japan  is  at  prefent  under  two  iovereigns,  m.  an 
ecclefiailical  one,  called  the  dairo , and  a fecular  one,  who 
bears  the  title  of  huho.  The  lad  is  the  emperor,  and  the 
former  the  oracle  of  the  religion  of  the  country.  See  Ja- 
pan. 

D AIRIER,  in  Rural  Economy,  a name  fometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  perfon  who  keeps  a dairy,  or  a dairy-man. 

DAI R-K ARRAN,  ill  Geography , a town  of  Afiatic 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Ivurdidan;  30  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Kerkuk. 

DAIRY,  in  Plural  Economy,  a name  fometimes  applied 
to  the  different  forts  of  produdls  of  this  kind,  and  fometimes 
to  the  place  where  milk,  butter,  and  cheefe,  are  laid  up  and 
preferred  ; hence  thefe  repertories  are  further  diftinguifhed 
into  butter,  cheefe,  and  milk  dairies,  according  as  one  or  other 
of  thefe  articles  conditutes  the  principal  objedt  of  the  dairy- 
farmer.  It  has  been  remarked  by  a late  partial  writer,  that 
there  are  fome  forts  of  grafs  lands  that  anfwtr  better  in  this 
management  than  others.  It  is  not,  he  fays,  well  decided, 
though  general  experience  feems  to  favour  the  opinion, 
that  the  very  fertile  padure  lands  may  be  more  profitably 
applied  to  the  purpofe  of  grazing  or  fattening  animals, 
than  that  of  the  dairy;  but  fuch  as  are  not  capable  of  bring- 
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ing  the  larger  forts  of  cattle  to  a complete  Hate  of  fatnefs, 
and  which  ufualiy  let  from  twenty  to  five-and-twenty  (hil- 
lings the  acre,  may  be  more  profitably  employed  in  this  way. 
And  that  mofl  of  the  low  and  more  moift  kinds  of  meadow 
lands,  which,  though  the  value  may  be  high,  as  they  do  not 
fucceed  fo  well  for  the  purpofe  of  fattening,  -may  be  found 
highly  ufeful  under  the  dairy  fyftern.  The  high,  open,  and 
expofed  uplands  are  always,  he  conceives,  lefs  proper  for 
this  fort  of  practice,  than  thofe  which  are  fituated  lower, 
and  which  are  more  enclofcd  and  warm.  It  is  added,  that 
in  this  bufinefs  the  nature  of  the  paftures  and  other  forts 
cf  food  which  the  farmer  has  at  command,  mud  chiefly  di- 
rcdf  him  in  the  extent  and  kind  of  dairy  which  he  is  to  pur- 
fue.  Where  the  grafs  lands  are  of  the  older  kinds,  and 
tolerably  rich  and  fertile,  butter  (hould  probably,  in  general, 
be  thinks,  be  the  principal  objedl  ; but  where  they  have 
been  more  recently  converted  to  the  date  of  fward,  and  are 
of  a more  cool  as  well  as  lefs  rich  quality,  cheele  may  be  the 
mod  depended  upon.  It  is,  perhaps,  fays  he,  only  under  par- 
ticular circuirlftances  and  fituations  that  the  different  me- 
thods or  modes  of  dairying  can  be  profitably  and  conve- 
niently combined  or  carried  on  together.  Some  fituations, 
however,  admit  of  it  with  very  confiderable  advantage. 

It  is  an  obfervatior.,  fandtioned  by  long  experience  in  this 
fort  of  management,  in  the  midland  diftridts,  that  grounds 
which  have  been  for  a great  length  of  time  in  the  date  of 
padure,  are  capable  of  affording  milk  which  abound  more  in 
the  oily  principle,  or  that  of  cream,  while  thofe  which  have 
been  laid  down  to  fward  for  a fhorter  period,  and  are  of  a 
more  moid,  cold  quality,  are  more  produftive  in  fuch  milk 
as  has  the  cafeous  or  curdy  material  in  a large  proportion  in 
companion  to  that  of  the  cream.  And  which  the  pra&ice 
of  the  Yorkfliire  dairy-farmers  dill  further  confirm,  by  being 
much  in  the  habit  of  preferving  their  old  padures  in  their 
original  date,  in  confequence  of  their  finding  that  the  milk 
which  is  produced  from  them  is  churned  with  much  greater 
facility,  and  the  butter  capable  of  being  kept  in  a better 
manner,  than  where  fuch  naturally  rich  grounds  are  improved 
by  tillage.  It  has  been  dated  that  much  difficulty  has  been 
found,  not  only  in  the  making,  but  the  keeping  of  the 
butter,  efpecially  in  the  warmer  months,  in  thofe  cafes 
where  the  land  had  been  broken  up  by  tillage,  and  rendered 
more  rich,  by  the  application  of  manure,  efpecially  that  of 
the  calcareous  defcription,  where,  while  in  the  natural  date, 
there  were  not  the  fmalled  difficulties  of  this  nature,  the 
butter  being  of  the  fined  quality.  From  which  a con- 
clufion  is  drawn,  that  old  padures  have  in  addition  to  the 
property  of  the  oily  or  bituminous  matter  being  fupplied  in 
larger  proportion,  that  of  rendering  the  butter  more  firm 
and  waxy  in  its  quality.  It  has  likewife  been  noticed 
by  an  able  writer,  that  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  the 
richnefs  of  the  butter  has  been  univerfaliy  afcribed  to  the 
cows  feeding  upon  the  old  grafs  in  the  remote  glens ; 
though  it  is  hinted  that  this  may  partially  depend  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  made.  In  Cheftiire  the  inferior 
iorts  of  padure  lands  are  likewife  dated  by  the  author  of’ 
the  “ Six  Months  Tour”  as  being  there  found  the  mod 
proper  for  the  purpofe  of  making  cheefe.  However,  though 
this  may  be  the  cafe  in  a certain  degree,  there  cannot  be 
any  difpuLe,  but  that  excellent  butter  may  be  made  in 
many  fituations,  where  the  padures  are  comparatively  new, 
and  even  where  they  have  been  but  lately  laid  down  to  the 
date  of  grafs ; as  well  as  that  cheefe  of  a good  quality 
may  be  produced  where  the  ground,  ufed  as  padures,  has 
been  long  in  the  date  of  fward  or  old  herbage.  Indeed 
later  experience  feems  to  have  (hewn- that  butter,  equally 
good  and  rich-jn  quality  with  that  produced  on  the  old 


fertile  padures,  has  been  afforded  while  the  cows  were 
foddered  in  the  flails  on  cut  clover,  rye-graf3,  and  other 
forts  of  green  food. 

The  deterioration  of  land  for  the  purpofe  of  the  cheefe 
dairy,  by  the  application  of  fuch  fubftances  of  the  manure 
kind  as  have  a tendency  to  render  it  more  fertile,  as  by  the 
ufe  of  dung,  or  (heep  feeding,  See.  ; is  fuppoftd  by  Mr. 
Rudge,  in  his  Survey  of  Gloucefterfhire,  to  be  probably 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  fuch  plants  as  did  not  grow 
there  before,  or  the  dedrudtion  of  fome  that  did.  “ The 
caufe  does  not,”  fays  he,  “ originate  with  the  cow,  but  the 
herbage  on  which  fhe  feeds.  The  feme  cow,  on  two  pas- 
tures feparated  only  by  a hedge,  will  give  milk  of  different 
qualities  ; from  one  ihall  be  made  fine,  rich,  and  clofe  cheefe  ; 
while  from  the  other  (hall  be  made  rank,  “ heaving, ’’hollow, 
unpleafant  to  the  palate,  and  unfit  for  the  market.” 

It  is  further  Hated  on  this  curious  and  interefting  fubjeft 
by  the  fame  writer,  that  “ in  the  pari (h  of  Haresfield,  two 
grounds  adjoining  each  other  were  alternately  ufed  for  the 
pafture  of  cows  ; while  they  were  on  one,  excellent  cheefe 
was  made,  but  on  the  other,  it  was  difficult  to  make  any 
tolerably  good.  The  latter  had  been  lately  well  dreffed 
with  manure  which  produced  plants  unfavourable  to  the 
dairy  ; and  the  dairy-woman  herfelf  remarked,  that  if  the 
farmer  continued  to  enrich  the  herbage  with  dung,  (lie  muft 
give  up  making.”  This  fuggefts  fome  circumftances  which 
(hould  be  regarded  in  the  regulation  of  cow  paftures,  but 
which  will  be  noticed  in  fpeaking  of  dairy  management. 
See  Dairying. 

It  is  fuppofed  that,  “ among  the  plants  which  are  ufelefs 
or  unfavourable  to  the  making  cf  good  cheefe,  are  the  fol- 
lowing; the  white  honey-fuckle  (trfolium  repens ) , the  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  crow-foot  ( ranunculus ),  and  wild  garlic  (allium 
ampeloprafumj,  Sec.”  The  “ white  honey-fuckie  is  brought 
forward  by  manure  and  (heep-llock,”  and  is  “ a proof  of 
good  land,  at  leaft  of  land  in  a (late  of  high  cultivation,  and 
hence  has  a tendency  to  raife  the  quality  of  the  milk  and 
make  the  cheefe  heave.”  But  that  “ all  the  fpecies  of  crow- 
foot “ crazeys,”  or  “ butter  cups,”  except  the  fweet  wood 
crow-foot  (as  it  is  faid,  found  only  in  woods),  are  ufelefs,  if 
not  noxious.'  However  their  bloffoms  may  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  herbage,  or  give  an  apparent  richnefs  to  the 
pafture,  the  milk  is  not,’’  the  writer  fays,  “indebted  to  them 
for  colour,  as  is  fometimes  fuppofed,  fince  the  cows  never 
crop  them,  if  they  can  avoid  it.”  See  Crazey  and  Crow- 
foot. 

The  garlic,  which  is  “ common  in  fome  meadows,  gives  a 
difagreeable  flavour  to  butter  and  cheefe;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  cows  much  diflike  or  refufe  eating  it  ; perhaps 
in  confequence  of  its  being  fo  much  blended  with  the  grafs, 
they  cannot  help  cropping  a little.”  And  in  the  autumn, 

“ the  decayed  leaves,  particularly  of  the  a(h  tree,  communi- 
cate a rank  and  bitter  tafle  to  milk;  when  thefe,  therefore, 
cover  the  ground,  it  is  advileable  either  to  keep  the  cows  in 
the  yard,  or,  what  is  better,  to  rake  the  leaves  oft  the  pafture 
to  the  dungheap.” 

The  poifonous  quality  of  the  leaves  of  the  yew  tree  (hould 
conftantiy  prevent  its  being  grown  in  or  even  near  to  fuch 
grounds  as  are  ufed  for  cow  paftures. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  dodtor  Anderfon,  that  there  is 
no  fet  of  experiments,  which  can  be  depended  upon  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  whether  the  butter  or  cheefe  dairy  is 
capable  of  affording  the  better  profit  to  the  farmer,  in  cafes 
where  the  management  is  equally  judicious  and  proper.  It 
is  however  fuggefted,  that,  in  each  cafe,  the  moll  valuable 
part  of  the  milk  is  converted  into  an  article  of  great  ufe  and 
importance  as  food  i and  that  though  the  former  may  afford 
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a confiderab'y  higher  price  than  the  'after  in  the  market,  yet 
from  the  great  dffcrence  in  the  quantity  of  the  products,  in 
the  expence  and  trouble  in  the  management,  and  in  various 
other  circumdances,  it  would  feemthat  cue  real  advantages  are 
nearly  equal.  It  has  been  dated,  he  obferves,  previoufly  to 
the  late  great  rife  in  the  prices  of  thefe  different  articles,  to 
amount,  whether  of  butter  and  butter-milk,  or  of  cheefe 
and  whey,  to  nearly  four-pence  hall-penny  for  each  gallon  of 
milk  ; which  at  prefent  is  perhaps  little  lefs  than  from  fix- 
pence  to  fix-pence  half-penny  or  feven-pence.  It  is  how- 
ever fuppofed,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns, 
and  other  places  where  the  demand  for  butter  is  condantly 
extenfive,  it  may  be  more  profitable  to  have  a butter-dairy 
than  one  of  the  cheefe  kind.  But  in  all  cafes  of  this  nature 
much  muff  depend,  in  refptft  to  profit  and  advantage,  on 
the  care  and  exaftnefs  of  the  management  which  is  employed 
in  conducting  the  bufinefs.  See  Dairying. 

It  has  been  fuggeded,  in  an  interelling  paper  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  “ Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Bath  Agricultural 
Society,”  that  when  a dairy  is  edablifhed,  the  undertaker 
may  fometimes  think  it  his  intereft  to  obtain  the  greated 
pofiibie  quantity  of  produce,  fometimes  it  may  be  more  be- 
m ficial  for  him  to  have  it  of  the  firlf  cjualify,  and  at  other 
times  it  may  be  neceffary  to  have  both  thefe  objtfts  in  view, 
the  one  or  the  other  in  a greater  or  lefs  proportion  ; it  is 
confequently  of  importance  that  he  fhould  know  how  he 
may  accomplifh  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  purpofes,  in 
the  eafieff  and  mod  direftc  manner.  To  be  able  to  convert 
h;s  milk  to  the  higheft  poffible  profit  in  every  cafe,  he  ought 
to  be  fully  acquainted  with  every  circumftance  rtfpefting 
the  manufafture  of  butter  as  well  as  of  cheele  ; and  it  may 
in  fome  cafes  happen  that  a certain  portion  of  that  milk 
may  be  more  advantageoufly  made  into  butter  than  into 
cheefe,  while  another  portion  of  it  would  return  more  profit, 
if  made  into  cheefe.  See  Dairying. 

In  fhort,  the  confequence  and  the  credit  of  the  dairy  mud, 
tinder  all  circumftances,  principally  depend  on  the  neatnefs 
of  the  management  which  is  purfsed,  every  part  being  kept 
pevfe&ly  clean,  fweet,  and  in  order,  the  floors  being  regu- 
larly rendered  cool,  by  frequent  wafhing  with  cold  water, 
and  the  various  uteniils  well  cleaned  and  fcalded  after  every 
time  of  being  ufed. 

Dair v-Farm,  in  Agriculture , is  that  fort  of  firm  which  is 
chiefly  of  the  grafs-land  kind,  confiding  of  meadow  and  paf- 
ture,  with  but  little  of  the  ground  in  the  date  of  tillage  ; in 
which  the  profit  of  the  farmer  principally  depends  upon  the 
dairy.  In  Chefhire,  Glouceflerfhire,  Wiltfhire,  Butkingham- 
fhire,  and  Tome  of  the  midland  didrifts,  as  well  as  in  fome 
parts  of  Effex,  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  and  the  county  of  Dor- 
set, &c.  there  are  extenfive  farms  of  this  nature.  In  mod,  if 
not  all  farms  of  this  defeription,  there  fhould,  however,  always 
be  a portion  of  the  land  under  the  date  of  tillage,  in  order  that 
a fufficiency  of  grain,  and  draw  for  litter,  may  be  provided 
for  the  teams,  and  at  the  fame  time  green  cattle  crops  be 
raifed  in  due  proportion  to  the  number  of  cows  which  are 
kept,  as  it  has  been  lately  fhewn  that  in  thi6  way  the  dairy 
farmer  may  derive  confiderably  more  profit  and  advantage 
than  in  the  ufual  old  method  of  management.  See  Dairy- 
ing. 

It  is  dated  by  Mr.  Holland,  that  “ the  more  general  intro- 
duftion  of  green  crops,  and  of  the  praftice  of  (fall  feeding  for 
dairy  cows,  may  certainly  be  reckoned  among  the  mod  con- 
fiderable  improvements  which  have  taken  place  of  late  years 
in  the  agriculture  of  Chefhire.  With  the  dairy-farmer,”  fays 
he,  “it  is  a principal  objeft  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  his  milk, 
and  to  continue  it  as  long  as  poffible.  This  can  in  no  way 
be  snore  effectually  done  than  by  giving  green  food  to  his 


cattle  ; and  he  is  informed  by  fevcral  intelligent  farmers,  that 
by  this  managementthe  milk  may  becontimu-d  a month  longer 
inthe  autumn  than  could  beeffefted  by  milling  to  the  padures 
only  for  a fupply  of  food.”  It  is  therefore  conceived,  that 
the  importance  of  this  circumdance  in  a dairy  didrift  mull 
be  fufficiently  evident  to  every  one  who  has  in  the  lead  de- 
gree attended  to  it.  And  the  refults  of  the  ingenious  expe- 
rimental trials  of  Mr.  C.  Curwen  in  keeping  milch  cows  in 
this  way,  with  the  view  of  affording  milk  in  the  winter  Lafon, 
have  placed  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  in  fo  dear  a 
point  of  view,  that  there  cannot  be  the  kail  difficulty  or 
doubt  concerning  it.  See  Dairying. 

Dairy -Houfe,  in  Rural  Economy,  a building  or  place  ereft- 
ed  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  the  bufinefs  of  dairying. 
Thefe  forts  of  buildings  fhould  conftantly  be  fituated  and 
dillributed  in  fuch  a manner,  in  refpeft  to  the  other  farm  offi- 
ces, as  that  labour  may  be  abridged  as  much  as  poffible,  and 
the  greated  poffible  convenience  be  obtained,  while  a due 
temperature  is  preferved  in  them.  The  chief  points  to  be 
aimed  at,  in  order  to  accomplifh  thefe  cbjefts,  are  thofe,  of 
having  them  fufficiently  near  the  fiieds  or  cow-ftandings, 
that  the  milk  may  be  readily  conveyed  to  them  ; the  form 
being  fuch  as  to  combine  well  with  the  nature  of  the  other 
ereftions ; the  door  or  entrance  into  the  room  dedined  for 
the  milk,  being  made  through  that  of  the  fealding  room, 
which  fhould  have  the  copper  for  iieating  water  and  other 
purpofes  placed  in  a died  without  it,  that  the  heat  may  be 
kept  at  as  great  a didance  as  poffible  from  the  milk,  a cock 
being  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  it,  for  conveying  the  heated 
water  through  a trough  or  pipe  acrofs  the  fealding  room,  in 
which  another  cock  fhould  be  fixed,  for  the  convenience  of 
wadiing  fmaller  utenfils,  paffing  the  wall  into  the  milk-leads, 
pans,  trays,  or  coolers,  that  whenever  they  are  required  to  be 
fcalded,  the  boiling  water  may  at  once  pafs  through  the 
whole  range  of  them,  or  be  detained  at  pleafure  in  any  one 
of  them,  fo  as  to  effeft  the  bufinefs  in  the  mod  complete  ar.d 
perfeft  manner,  being  afterwards  taken  off  by  a fuitable  drain 
made  for  the  purpofe.  The  paffage  for  the  water,  through 
the  wall  of  the  dairy,  fhould  be  in  a trough  of  fufficient  di- 
men (ions  to  admit  the  difeharging  of  a pailful  of  milk  into  it 
with  perfeft  fafety,  having  a hair  fieve  fo  placed  in  it  as  that 
the  whole  of  the  milk  of  the  cows  may  be  made  to  paf* 
through  it  into  the  neceffary  trays  or  coolers  in  which  it  is  to 
dand  ; as  by  this  fimple  contrivance,  the  neceffity  of  dirty 
men  or  boys  entering  the  dairy  houfe  is  wholly  prevented. 
There  fhould  likewife  be  a trough,  pipe,  or  fome  other  fimi- 
lar  contrivance,  for  the  purpofe  of  conveying  the  wade  milk, 
whey,  &c.  from  the  dairy-houfe  to  the  ciderns  for  contain- 
ing the  wadi  for  the  pigs.  Thefe  conveniences  have  many  of 
them  been  fuggeded  by  Mr.  Young  in  his  excellent  “ Ca- 
lendar of  Hufbandrv.” 

Where  thefe  buildings  are  intended  to  become  objefts  of 
ornament,  and  expence  is  not  regarded,  fituations  fhould  be 
felefted  fo  as  that  the  effefts  of  them  may  be  the  mod  pleaf- 
ing  and  complete. 

The  regulation  of  temperature  may  be  accomplifhed  either 
on  the  plan  fuggeded  by  doftor  Anderfon,  of  having  double 
walls  and  roofs  ; or  by  means  of  hollow  walls  ; and  tor  com- 
mon purpofes,  by  the  walls  having  a vacuity  left,  of  eight  or 
ten  inches  in  width,  between  the  lath  and  plader,  as  fug- 
geded by  Mr.  London  in  his  “ Treatife  on  Country  Refi- 
dencee.”  Where  a fpring,  fountain,  or  jet  d’eau  can  be  fo 
contrived  as  to  break  or  burft  forth,  in  the  centre  of  the 
principal  room  or  apartment,  it  will  not  only  afford  a highly 
agreeable  efteft,  but  be  of  great  convenience  to  the  perfon 
who  has  the  management  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  dairy. 

In  farm-dairies,  it  is  neceffary  for  the  buildings  to  vary  ac- 
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cording  to  the  nature  of  the  dairy  bnfinefs  to  be  carried  on  in 
them,  as  whether  they  are  ufed  for  butter,  cheefe,  or  milk  ; 
and  the  fixes  of  them  fhould  be  regulated  bytbe  number  of 
cows  which  are  to  be  kept.  In  the  Gloucester  dairy-houfes 
twenty  feet  by  Sixteen  are  the  ulual  dimenfions  for  forty 
sows;  and  thirty  feet  by  forty,  for  one  hundred  cows. 

A well-conunifited  butter-dairy  fhould  confitl  of  three 
rooms,  or  apartments;  namely,  a milk-room,  a churning- 
room.  with  neceffary  apparatus  ; and  a room  for  the  different 
utenfils,  and  the  cleaning  and  airing  them  in,  when  it  may  be 
requill  te. 

The  cbeefe-dairy  fhould  in  the  fame  manner  be  conllitnted 
of  three  rooms  ; one  for  the  reception  of  the  milk  ; another 
for  the  fcalding  and  preffing  of  the  cheefe  ; and  a third  For 
the  purpofe  of  falting  it  in.  And  in  addition,  there  ought 
to  be  a room  for  the  flowing  of  the  cheefe,  which  may  con- 
veniently be  a loft  made  over  the  dairy.  It  is  frequently  at 
a diflance,  which  is  inconvenient  and  troublefome. 

The  milk-dairy  only  requires  two  good  rooms,  one  for  the 
reception  of  the  milk  ; and  another  for  the  purpofe  of  ferving 
it  out  in,  and  that  of  fcalding,  cleaning,  and  airing  the  dif- 
ferent utenfils. 

It  is  utterly  impofiible  to  condudl  the  dairy  bufinefs  with 
propriety  and  due  advantage,  except  where  a place  fuitable 
for  preferving  the  milk,  and  for  performing  the  various  oper- 
ations in,  be  firll  provided.  In  order  that  an  equable  tem- 
perature may  prevail  at  all  feafons  of  the  year  in  this  fort  of 
building,  a northern  expofure  has  been  fuggefted  as  the  molt 
proper,  and  which  (hould  be  dry  and  near  a fpring  or  running 
water,  that  it  may  be  rendered  clean  and  Sweet  at  all  periods 
without  difficulty.  And  where  it  is  fo.lituated,  as  that  the 
adlion  of  the  fun  upon  its  roof  and  walls  can  be  prevented 
by  the  fhade  of  trees  or  buildings,  it  is  a circumilance  of  much 
importance  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  bufmefs. 

From  the  general  difficulty  of  obtaining  thefe  different 
requifkes  in  the  farm-houfe,  it  has  been  recommended  that  a 
detached  building  Should  be  eredted  or  converted  to  the  pur- 
pofe. This  need  not,  however,  be  the  cafe  where  there  is 
already  a proper  convenience,  or  an  old  eredtion  that  can  be 
altered  with  facility,  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  intention. 

The  plan  which  a writer,  who  has  bellowed  much  atten- 
tion upon  the  fubjedt,  has  propofed,  is,  that  it  Ihould  becon- 
ftrudled  in  a fort  of  range  of  narrow  buildings,  as  fliewn  in 
the  ground  plan  at  fig.  I.  in  Plate  XII.  of  Agriculture , in 
which  the  middle  divifion,  A,  is  the  proper  milk-houfe  or 
room;  that  Shewn  at  B,  is  intended  to  ferve  as  a room  for 
cleaning,  and  laying  up  the  different  neceffary  utenlils  in  ; 
and  that  at  C,  is  defigned  as  a ftore-room,  in  which  the 
cured  butter,  and  various  other  produdls,  as  well  as  the  foare 
dairy  utenfils,  may  be  fecurely  kept,  by  being  locked  up. 
Near  large  towns  it  might  alfo  be  employed  as  a place  for 
keeping  ice  in,  by  being  properly  fitted  up  for  the  purpofe. 
In  cheefe-dairies  another  room  would  be  neceffary  for  the 
purpofe  of  falting  and  prefling;  which  might  be  added  at 
either  end,  as  moll  convenient. 

It  is  advifed  that  the  walls  of  the  middle  divifion  {hould  be 
conllrufted  of  brick,  or  Hone  and  lime,  all  round  on  the  in- 
fide, but  which  need  not  be  more  in  thicknefs  than  one  brick 
in  length,  where  that  fort  of  material  is  ufed,  or  one  foot  in 
the  cafe  of  (lone  being  employed  ; but  the  wall  beyond  this, 
which  Should  be  full  fix  feet  in  thicknefs,  may  be  formed  cf 
fed  on  the  outfide,  being  well  rammed  with  earth  within,  fo 
as  to  fill  up  the  fpace  between  the  two  walls.  The  firll  or 
infide  wall  of  this  compartment  may  be  raifed  feven,  eight, 
or  more  feet  in  height  on  the  fides  upon  which  the  roof  may 
be  reared,  where  a loft  above  is  not  wanted,  the  end  walls 
being  carried  up  to  the  full  height  of  ti^  roof.  The  heft 


covering  for  the  roof  in  this  cafe,  is  fuppofed  to  be  reed  or 
thatch,  which  ihould  not  be  let's  than  three  feet  in  thicknefs, 
being  carried  downwards  fo  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the 
walls  on  each  fide;  but  where  thefe  materials  are  not  in 
plenty,  they  need  not  be  applied  to  quite  fo  great  a thick- 
nefs. A wooden  pipe  Ihould  be  fixed  through  the  roof, 
exadlly  above  the  middle  of  the  building,  having  Efficient 
length  to  rife  a foot  or  more  above  it,  which  may  occalLnaily 
ferve  as  a ventilator.  The  top  of  it  fhould  be  covered  fo  as 
to  prevent  rain  from  getting  through  it,  having  a valve  fo 
fixed  in  it,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  opened  or  fhut  at  plea- 
fure  by  means  of  a cord  from  below.  There  fhould  likewife 
be  a window  on  one  fide  for  the  admifiion  of  light,  which 
Ihould  be  conflrudled  in  the  manner  fhewn  at  F G ,fg.  2,  in 
the  feclion  of  the  building.  And  this  opening  fhould  be 
clofed  by  means  of  two  giaztd  frames,  one  on  the  outfide  at 
G,  and  the  other  on  the  infide  at  F,  which,  together  with 
the  great  thicknefs  of  the  walls,  the  thatch  of  the  roof,  and 
of  the  buildings  at  the  end,  contributes  to  render  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  more  equable  at  the  different  leafons  of 
the  year,  by  more  effeftually  preventing  the  influence  of  the 
external  air  upon  it.  The  fmali  fpaces  or  apartments  fhewn 
at  R,  S,  are  limply  cavities  formed  in  the  thicknefs  of  the 
partition  walh,  which  may  be  employed  for  any  ufe  that 
may  be  convenient  ; the  double  doors  in  the  palfages  being 
deligned  wholly  for  cutting  off  more  perfcdly  ail  communi- 
cation between  the  externa!  air  and  the  milk  room,  when 
either  the  great  heat  or  exceffive  coidnefs  of  it  may  render 
it  neceffary.  The  thatch  above  thefe  final!  fpaces,  or  rooms, 
fhould  come  one  foot  lower  within  than  in  the  milk-rocm,  in 
order  more  fully  to  prevent  all  communication  of  air  from 
the  outer  apartments  at  the  place  where  the  couples  for  the 
roof  are  placed.  At  periods  when  the  ftate  of  the  air  is 
temperate,  the  door  at  T may  be  generally  left  open  to  fa- 
cilitate the  entry  to  and  from  the  milk-room,  for  common 
purpofes.  Ail  the  doors  open  as  fliewn  by  the  dotted  lines  : 
and  through  each  of  thefe  doors,  as  well  as  the  outer  doors 
of  the  rooms  or  apartments,  B and  C,  an  aperture  or  open- 
ing Ihould  be  made  of  about  a foot  fquare,  having  a fmali 
door  exadlly  fitted  to  it,  which  can  be  opened  and  fhut  at 
plealure.  Likewife  over  the  whole  of  the  infide  of  each  of 
thefe  apartments,  a piece  of  fine  gauze  fhould  be  ftretched, 
being  covered  with  a fine  netting  of  wire,  fo  that  when  the  air 
is  temperate,  and  the  wind  blows  in  a proper  direction,  by 
opening  thefe  little  doors,  a draught  cr  current  of  air  may- 
be carried  through  the  whole  of  thefe  buildings,  which  will 
keep  them  fweet  and  dry,  without  admitting  flies  or  other 
vermin.  The  whole  of  thefe  apartments  fhould  be  neatly 
piaffered,  with  lime  on  the  infide  of  the  walls  and  ceiling. 
Likewife  the  apartment  A,  at  leaff,  fhould  be  paved  with 
flat  Hones,  which  fhould  be  raifed  fix  inches  higher  than' the 
furface  of  the  ground  without,  having  flanting  guttersmade 
to  convey  away  readily  water  or  any  other  liquid  which  may 
be  accidentally  fpilled.  The  walls  quite  round  fhould  be  lined 
with  (helves  or  a convenient  breadth,  in  ranges,  one  above  ano- 
ther, on  which  the  dilhes  may  be  placed;  and  a large  table 
Ihould  Hand  in  the  middle,  as  fhewn  by  the  dotted  lines  in 
the  plan  ; which,  if  made  of  Hone,  is  the  moil  cleanly  and  con- 
venient of  any  fort  of  material.  Beneath  it  a piece  of  the 
pavement,  about  a foot  in  breadth,  Ihould  be  raifed  fix  inches 
higher  all  round  than  the  level  of  the  floor,  fo  as  to  form  a 
fort  of  trough  or  ciftern  within  it  for  holding  water.  This 
trough  or  bafon  Ihould  be  capable  of  being  wholly  emptied  at 
pleafure  by  means  of  a plug  fixed  in  a hole  which  opens  into 
and  admits  the  water  to  be  difeharged  into  the  common  gut- 
ters. 

The  cleaning  and  repofitory  room  fhould  &e  fitted  up,  by- 
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having  ranges  of  (helves  placed  all  round  the  walls,  as  well  a3 
tables  and  other  neceffary  furniture  put  where  they  may  be 
requiiite.  In  this  the  walls  may  be  thinner  than  in  the  other 
cafe,  and  be  wholly  built  of  brick  or  done,  the  thatch  being 
iikewife  lefs  thickly  applied.  There  fliould  be  fet  up  in  one 
corner  a boiler,  or  cauldron,  of  fufficient  fixe  for  the  dairy, 
for  the  purpofe  of  heating  the  water  for  fealding  the  vcfTels, 
being  p’aced  over  a clofe  furnace,  the  flue  of  which  fhould  be 
made  to  terminate  in  a chimney  carried  in  a flant ng  manner 
over  the  door  in  the  gable  end  above  which  it  riles,  fo  as  to 
afford  a paffage  to  difeharge  the  fmoke.  This  boiler  is 
fhewn  at  H,  in/%.  i. 

The  third  divifion,  or  room,  may  be  made  ufe  of  for  dif- 
ferent purpofes,  as  fuggefted  above  ; but  where  ice  is  to  be 
preferved  in  it  for  the  fummer,  which  may  often  be  found 
advantageous  to  the  dairy,  the  walls  fliould  be  built  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  of  the  fame  material^  as  thofe  in  the  firPc 
divilion,  or  that  marked  A,  as  fhewn  by  the  dotted  lines 
the  thatch  or  reed  being  applied  in  the  fame 
thicknefs.  And  in  this  cafe  there  fhould  be  firm  pods  of 
wood  placed  in  the  floor,  in  the  manner  as  fhewn  at  n , o,p,  q , 
fo  as  to  form  a fort  of  inner  fquare,  with  an  open  walk  all 
round  of  two  feet  in  breadth  ; wicker-work  hurdles  of  a 
proper  fliape  fliould  be  placed  within  thefe  pods,  being 
wholly  compofed  of  peeled  wands,  which  have  been  pre- 
vioufly  dipped  in  coal-tar  in  a warm  date,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  them  from  decay.  The  receptacle  for  containing 
the  ice,  being  within  this  fquare,  is  capable  of  being  fill- 
ed from  the  double  doors  at  K L,  by  opening  them  at  the 
time,  and  immediately  clofing  them  again,  not  to  be  re- 
opened till  the  period  of  its  being  again  neceffary  to  fill  it  ; 
the  aperture  between  the  doors  being  filled  with  draw  ram- 
med fo  as  to  become  firm,  and  thereby  prevent  the  admif- 
fion  of  air.  The  ice  fliould  be  taken  out  as  it  may  be 
wanted,  by  paffing  through  the  middle  divifion,  or  milk-heufe. 
Various  advantages  and  conveniences,  it  is  fuppofed,  would 
attend  this  accommodation  and  contrivance,  and  the  ex- 
pence at  the  fame  time  be  but  trifling.  In  this  manner  the 
produfts  of  the  dairy  would  conftantly  be  capable  of  being 
cooled  to  that  degree,  in  the  fummer  feafon,  which  fliould 
be  found  to  give  them  their  greated  perfection . And  the 
attentive  and  ingenious  dairy-farmer  would  find  fuch  an  ac- 
commodation capable  of  other  beneficial  applications. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  the  contrivances  of  this  dairy- 
houfe,  as  deferibed  above,  are  foltly  intended  to  en- 
able the  careful  dairy-farmer  to  preferve  his  milk  in  a proper 
temperature  in  the  fummer  as  well  as  the  winter  feafon,  with 
the  lead  poffible  trouble  and  expence  to  himfeif ; as  it  is  well 
known,  that  any  confiderable  variation  in  the  degree  of  heat 
has  a great  tendency  to  derange  the  operations  of  the  dairy, 
and  confequently  to  diminifh  the  value  of  the  products  of  it. 
It  is  found  by  experience,  that  if  the  heat  be  too  great,  the 
milk  fucidenly  coagulates,  without  admitting  of  any  fepara- 
tion  of  the  cream  ; and  it  becomes  fo  fuddenly  four  as  to 
greatly  injure  every  operation.  While,  on  the  conti ary, 
when  the  milk  is  kept  in  too  cold  a temperature,  the  cream 
feparates  from  it  in  a flow  manner,  and  with  difficulty,  ac- 
quiring a bitter  aifagreeable  tade,  the  butter  being  fcarcely 
able  to  be  made  to  come  at  all ; and  when  obtained,  is  of  fo 
pale  a colour,  fo  fmall  in  quantity,  fo  poor  to  the  tade, 
hard  and  brittle  in  its  confidence,  and  in  every  refpeft  of 
fo  little  value,  as  to  bring  a very  low  price  at  the  market,  in 
comparifon  to  what  it  would  have  produced  had  it  been  pre- 
ferved in  a proper  degree  of  warmth.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  avoid  thefe  different  extremes  as  much  as  poffible,  the 
■silk  properly  fo  called  is,  in  this  form  of  dairy-houfe,  de- 
ported in  the  centre  of  the  building,  into  which  there  is  no 


direft  accefs  immediately  from  the  open  air ; not’  even  from 
the  poich,  except  through  double  doors,  one  of  which 
fhould  condantly  be  {hut  before  the  other  is  opened,  when- 
ever either  the  heat  or  coldnefs  of  the  weather  is  exceffive  ; 
but  under  other  circumflances,  this  precaution  may  be  over- 
looked. The  walls  which  enclofe  this  part  of  the  budding, 
being  formed  of  fuch  a thicknefs,  and  of  fuch  earthy  nu- 
terials,  as  well  as  the  roof  fo  thickly  covered  with  thatch, 
as  thefe  fubdances  are  found  to  tranlmit  heat  and  cold  with 
lefs  facility  than  any  others,  which  can  be  eafily  had,  con- 
fequently a long  continuance  of  either  hot  or  cold  weather 
could  have  no  fenfible  effeft  in  altering  the  temperature  of 
this  room  or  divifion  ; and  if  it  fhould  at  any  time  acquire  a 
fmall  degree  of  heat  or  cold  more  than  was  proper,  and  this 
were  corrected  by  artificial  means,  it  would  retain  that  artifi- 
cial temperature  for  a long  time.  Thefe  are  the  principal 
objefts  defigned  to  be  acquired  by  this  condruddion  of 
dairy-houfe. 

The  ingenious  inventor  further  remarks,  that  from  fifty  to 
fiftykfive  degrees  of  heat  on  Fahrenheit’s  fcale  is  about  the 
average  temperature  that  a building,  condrudttd  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  above,  would  naturally  preferve  at  all  feafons  of 
the  year  in  this  climate,  if  not  affefled  by  external  obj-fts. 
But  that,  as  the  heat  of  the  milk,  if  in  confiderable  quan- 
tities, would  tend  in  fummer  to  alter  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  there  is  no  improbability  but  that  it  might  in  force 
cafes  be  raifed  in  this  way  to  a much  higher  degree  than 
was  proper.  Therefore,  as  a convenient  remedy  for  this  in- 
convenience, the  affidan.ee  of  the  ice-houfe  has  been  had  re- 
courfe  to,  as  by  having  a fmall  quantity  of  ice  placed  in  the 
milk-room,  when  neceffary,  the  heat  may  be  qmckly  brought 
to  the  proper  date.  In  the  two  fmall  chambers  adjoining 
the  ice-houfe,  or  in  the  pafiage  around  it,  the  butter  may 
be  depofited,  and  preferved  in  a much  cooler  date  than  even 
in  the  milk-room.  Befides  this,  ether  benefits  may  be  de- 
rived from  this  additional  divifion  of  the  building.  It  is 
Iikewife  fuggeded,  that  if  the  cold  fhould  ever  become  too 
great  in  the  winter  feafon,  it  might  be  remedied  either  by 
means  of  a barrel  of  hot  water,  clofely  bunged  up,  being 
placed  upon  the  table  of  the  milk-houfe,  and  buffered  to 
remain  till  it  cools,  or  by  having  hot  bricks  laid  down  for 
the  fame  purpofe  ; which  are  much  preferable  to  any  kind 
of  chaffing-difh  with  burning  embers  in  it,  as  preventing 
more  certainly  a bad  tade  being  communicated  to  the 
milk. 

But  dairy-houfes  may  be  contrived  and  conftruftfd  on 
various  other  more  Ample  and  cheap  forms  ; the  ground 
plan  and  internal  parts  of  one  of  which  may  be  ieen  at 
Jig.  3.  in  the  fame  plate,  in  which  A is  the  milk-houfe  or 
room,  the  coolers  for  containing  the  milk  being  fhewn  at 
a,  a,  a ; b,  the  flab  for  depofuing  the  but’er  upon,  when 
made  up  ; c,  c,  c,  the  cocks  for  drawing  off  the  milk  from  the 
coolers,  one  of  which  is  fo  contrived  as  to  ferve  two  coolers, 
by  having  a fiiort  piece  of  leaden  pipe  from  the  holes  0,  0,  0, 
which  are  flopped  by  the  plug  />  made  fufficiently  long  to 
reach  above  the  furface  of  the  milk  ; d,  a large  cock,  by 
means  of  which  water  can  be  thrown  upon  the  floor,  which, 
is  made  to  Hope  a little  from  that  part;  e,  e,  e,  are  Iikewife 
cocks  fixed  at  the  back  parts  of  the  coolers,  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  letting  in  water;  f,  the  door,  which  is  latticed  in 
the  manner  fhewn  at  Jig.  4 ; g,  another  door,  which  is  com- 
monly made  ufe  of,  but  which  is  made  with  pannels. 

The  churning-room  is  fhewn  at  B,  in  which  h is  the  fire- 
place; k,  a boiler;  and  /,  a large  copper,  which  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpofe  of  brewing. 

The  room  for  the  purpofe  of  airing  and  drying  the  differ- 
ent forts  of  dairy-uteufils  is  feen  at  C;  and  which  may  like- 
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wife  be  made  ufe  of  eceafionally  as  a laundry?  over  the  whole 
of  thefe  rooms,  apartments  for  lodging  the  fervants  may  be 
made  with  much  convenience,  where  they  may  be  necef- 
fary. 

At  Jig.  is  given  an  infide  view  of  the  milk-room  of  this 
dairy,  at  the  end  Q. 

An  ingenious  dairy-farmer  near  Liverpool  (Mr.  Wake- 
f>rld)  has  his  dairy-houfe  conftru6led  on  this  plan,  which  he 
finds  to  anfwer  well,  and  be  convenient. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  Mr.  Marfliall,  that  the  rooms  of 
the  Wiltfliire  dairy  houfes  have  commonly  outer  doors, 
which  often  open  under  a fort  of  pent-houfe,  or  inclofed 
lean-to  filed;  which  he  considers  as  convenient,  and  beneficial 
in  affording  (hade  and  fiieiter,  as  well  as  a degree  of  cool- 
nefs  to  the  whole  dairy  building.  And  in  particular  cafes 
double  doors  are  had  recourfe  to,  the  infide  one  being  clofe- 
boarded,  and  that  on  the  outfide  open-paled,  fomewhat  in 
the  manner  of  a common  gate;  in  this  way  air  is  not  only 
freely  admitted  when  the  weather  is  clofe  and  warm,  but  at 
the  lame  time  dogs,  poultry,  &c.  guarded  agzinft.  This  he 
thinks  an  improvement  which  in  all  cafes  would  be  of  great 
advantage  in  the  fummer  feafon. 

Another  conftru&ion  of  farm  dairy-houfe  which  is  found 
ufeful,  is  (hewn  at  Jigs.  6 and  7,  in  the  fame  plate. 

Befides  thefe  forts  of  dairies,  there  are  others  which  are 
chiefly  contrived  as  ornamental  buildings,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  be  emoloyed  for  the  purpofe  of  preferving  milk  and 
butter,  in  attachment  to  country  refidences.  Thefe  fliould 
always  be  planned  and  contrived  with  proper  tafte,  according 
to  the  nature  and  fituation  of  the  particular  place  on  which 
they  are  to  be  eredled,  and  the  circumftances  which  regard 
their  management;  being  careful  that  they  have  a fufficient 
protedlion  from  too  much  heat  in  the  fummer  feafon. 

At  figs.  1 and  2,  in  Plate  XIII.  is  reprefented  an  elegant 
dairy-houle  of  this  kind,  taken  from  that  of  his  grace  the 
duke  of  Bedford’s,  at  Woburn  Abbey. 

Dairy  HuJbandry , is  that  kind  of  farm-management 
which  principally  relates  to  the  bufinefs  of  dairying.  It  is  a 
fort  of  hufbandry  which  is  pra&ifed  in  fome  of  its  branches 
in  either  a greater  or  lefs  degree,  in  almoft  every  diftrift  of 
the  kingdom;  though  there  are  but  few  in  which  it  has  at- 
tained to  any  very  high  (late  of  excellence.  So  far  as  the 
bufinefs  of  cheefe -making  is  concerned,  Chefhire,  Gloucef- 
terfhire,  and  Wiltfhire,  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland, 
and  Ayrfhire  in  the  more  northern,  are  the  mod  diftinguifh- 
ed;  while  the  counties  of  Effex,  Cambridge,  Dorfet,  and 
Suffolk,  are  thofe  which  are  the  moft  celebrated  for  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  their  butter.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  diftridl  noticed 
above,  Mr.  Donaldfon  confiders  this  fort  of  hufbandry  as  {till 
but  in  its  infancy.  In  order  to  the  carrying  on  of  this  kind 
of  hufb  indry  with  full  effe£l  and  advantage,  a fufficiency  of 
room  in  the  da;ry-houfe,  for  the  convenience  of  performing 
all  the  various  operations  without  embarralfment,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  cows,  is  effentia).  And  befides  this, 
great  knowledge  and  {kill  in  the  management,  with  much  at- 
tention to  cleanlinefs,  are  requifite.  It  has  been  remarked 
by  the  writer  already  mentioned,  that  whoever  has  attended 
to  the  operations  carried  on  in  a well-condu&ed  bufinefs  of 
this  nature,  even  for  a fhort  time,  muff  have  been  fatisfied 
that  flcih  was  as  requifite  in  the  perfon  who  dire£led,  as 
attention  and  alertnefs  in  thofe  who  executed  them.  In 
fadl,  he  thinks,  it  muff  have  been  evident,  that  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  beft  modes  proper  to  be  adopted,  under 
different  arcumff ances,  and  a regularity,  method,  and 
prompt  attention  to  their  execution,  bufinefs  of  this  kind  muff 
loan  go  into  the  utmoft  confufion  and  diforder. 
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In  the  moft  modern  and  improved  manner  of  performing 
this  fort  of  bufinefs,  much  regard  is  likewife  neceffary  in  the 
farmer  to  the  abundant  cultivation  of  the  moft  proper  and 
ufeful  kinds  of  crops  of  the  green  fort,  for  the  food  of  the 
cows.  See  Dairying. 

T)AiKY~Leafe,  in  Agriculture,  is  that  fort  of  cove- 
nant or  agreement  under  which  lands  in  fome  diltridls  are 
let,  for  the  purpofe  of  being  condudled  under  the  dairy  fyf- 
tem.  Leafes  of  this  kind  are  common  in  Dorfetlhire  and 
fome  other  counties.  See  Lease. 

Dairy -Maid,  in  Rural  Economy , a name  applied  to  the 
woman  who  has  the  chief  management  of  a dairy.  This 
fort  of  perfon  fhould  always  be  perfectly  regular  and  fteady, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fully  converfant  with  ail  the  various 
proceffes  which  are  neceffary  to  be  performed  in  managing 
the  bufinefs.  She  is  fometimes  denominated  dairy-wo- 
man. See  Dairying. 

DAiRY-iIf(2«,  a name  frequently  applied  to  fuch  men  as 
have  dairy-farms,  or  who  are  extenfively  engaged  in  the 
dairy  bufinefs. 

Y)  a\v.y -U tenfds , are  all  fuch  kinds  of  implements  as  are 
employed,  in  the  operations  of  the  da'ry.  It  is  advifed  by 
an  excellent  writer,  that,  from  their  ufe,  they  fhould  in  ge- 
neral be  made  of  wood.  Though  lately,  fome,  from  an 
affe&ation  of  a fuperior  degree  of  neatnel3  arid  elegance, 
have  had  recourfe  to  veffels  which  are  formed  of  lead  or 
of  common  earthen-ware,  for  different  ufes  in  the  dairy. 
But  that,  as  the  acid  of  the  milk  is  found  to  be  capable  of 
decompofing  and  diffolving  a portion  of  lead,  brafs,  or  cop- 
per, and  with  thefe  of  forming  a compound  of  a poifonou* 
nature,  fuch  forts  of  veffels  muff  be  highly  pernicious  in 
the  bufinefs  of  the  dairy,  and  of  courfe  fhould  be  banifhed 
from  fuch  fituations.  And  this  is  equally  neceffary  with 
refpeft  to  any  of  the  common  forts  of  earthen-ware,  which, 
from  their  being  glazed  with  lead,  and  the  glazing  being 
foluble  in  this  fort  of  acid,  are  improper  in  the  fame  degree. 

It  is  likewife  fuggefted  that  caff-iron  has  been  recommended 
as  a proper  fubftitute  for  thefe ; but  as  this  metal  is  alfo 
foluble  in  the  acid  of  milk,  though  the  folution  be  not  poi- 
fonous,  yet,  as  it  may  affeft  the  tafte  of  the  products  of 
the  dairy,  and  render  their  qualities  different  from  what 
they  would  have  naturally  been,  veffels  of  this  kind  fhould 
likewife  be  fet  afide.  In  fa£l,  excepting  veffels  of  true  porce- 
lain, or  glafs,  which  are  much  too  expenfive,  it  is  fuppofed 
there  are  none  that  can  with  propriety  be  fubftituted  for 
wooden  ones  in  this  intention.  It  is  obvious  that  neither  china 
nor  glafs  veffels  can  ever  come  into  general  ufe  for  dairy  pur- 
pofes ; nor  is  it  neceffary  for  the  dairy-farmer  to  think  of  any 
other  fort  of  difhes  for  his  milk  than  thofe  of  wood ; as  thefe, 
when  properly  managed,  can  be  kept  as  clean  and  fweet  as  is 
needful  for  fuch  veffels.  This  circumftance  is  indeed  fo  well 
underftood,  that  wooden  dairy  utenlils  are  almoft  in  gene- 
ral ufe  through  the  whole  country,  and  can  of  courfe  be 
readily  procured  in  almoft  every  fituation,  of  fuch  qualities, 
forms,  and  conftru&ions,  as  may  be  the  moft  proper  under 
the  particular  circumftances  of  the  cafes. 

It  has  lately  been  found  that  (late  is  an  ufeful  material 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  milk  coolers,  and  in  fome  of  the 
midland  diftri&s  the  common  flag  date  has  been  employed 
in  this  way.  The  better  forts  would  feem,  however,  to  be 
the  moft  proper. 

The  moft  material  utenfils  for  the  purpofes  of  the  dairy- 
farmer  are  milk-fkeels  or  creaming-dilhes,  milk-pails,  milk- 
cowls  or  coolers,  milk-ftrainers  or  lieves,  cheele-ladders, 
lading-difhes,  fkimming-jifhes,  churns,  cheefe-vats  and 
cheefe -prtffes ; the  expeuces  .of  which  mull  evidently  vary 
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jn  difFerent  fituations,  but  in  the  county  of  Gloucefter 
they  are  ftated  to  be  as  below  : 

£ *■  <*■ 

Cheefe-tub  er  cowl  - - - - ijoo 

Milk-bowl  and  fieve  - - -030 

Barrel-churn,  iron  work  and  (land  - - 2 12  o 

Common  barrel-churn  - » » - 2100 

Harland’s  improved  barrel-churn  - "55° 

Set  of  vats,  lined  with  lead  «•  • "33° 

Or,  which  is  better  : 

Whey-fkeel  - 

Miik-fkeel  - - 

Milk-pail 

Butter-ficeel  - - 

Cheefe  vat 

Lade-bucket,  or(“gawn”)  gallon 
Skimming  diih  ... 

Pair  of  butter-fcales 
Brafs  pot  for  warming  milk  in 
Cheefe-prefs  and  cloths 

Confequently  a fet  of  this  fort  of  uterfils,  with  one  churn, 
will  amount  to  about  twenty  or  twenty-two  pounds;  but 
for  a dairy  of  eighteen  or  twenty  cows,  a greater  number 
of  feveral  of  the  articles  will  be  required,  as  two  whey- 
fkeels,  three  milk-fkeels,  three  milk-pails,  fix  cheefe-vats, 
and  two  butter-lkeels. 

DAIRYING,  the  art  of  making  cheefe,  butter,  and 
other  dairy  products.  This  is  a fort  of  management  which 
is  only  adapted  to  particular  fituations  and  circumftances. 
See  Dairy. 

It  has  been  obferved  as  plain  and  decifive,  “ that  much 
of  the  profit,  in  this  fort  of  management,  mult  conftantly 
depend  upon  the  care  and  afiiduity  that  is  bellowed  in  con- 
ducting the  different  proctffes  of  the  bufinefs.”  And  that 
“ it  fhould  only  be  undertaken  by  thofe  who  are  capable  of 
paying  the  molt  minute  attention  to  every  department  of  it ; 
as,  unlefs  this  becomes  a fixed  and  eftablilhed  principle  in 
the  farmer’s  mind,  the  chance  of  fuccefs  is  precarious  and 
uncertain.  To  trull  wholly  to  common  fervants,  in  this 
fort  of  bufinefs,  is  always  hazardous,  and  never  to  be  prac- 
tifed  where  it  is  carried  on  to  any  extent.” 

The  firft  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  an  undertaking  of 
this  nature  is,  to  choofe  cows  of  a proper  fort,  according 
to  the  mode  of  dairying  v hich  is  to  be  praclifed.  Among 
this  claf3  of  animals  it  is  found,  by  experience,  that  fome 
kinds  give  milk  of  a much  thicker  confiftence  and  richer 
quality  than  others;  nor  is  this  richnefs  of  quality  neceffa- 
rily  connected  with  the  fmallnefs  of  the  quantity  yielded  by 
cows  of  nearly  an  equal  fize ; it  therefore  behoves  the 
owner  of  a dairy  to  be  peculiarly  attentive  to  this  circum- 
ftance.  In  judging  of  the  value  of  a cow  for  the  purpofe 
of  the  butter  dairy,  it  ought  rather  to  be  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  of  the  cream  produced  from  the  milk  of 
her  in  a given  time,  than  the  quantity  of  the  milk  itftlf, 
that  fiiould  determine  the  farmer.  This  is  a circumftance 
that  will  be  fhewn  in  future  to  be  of  more  importance 
than  is  generally  imagined  : but  where  cheefe  is  the  main 
objeCt,  both  the  quality  and  proportion  fiiould  be  confidered, 
The  fmall  cows  of  the  Alderney  breed  afford  the  richelt 
milk  hitherto  known  ; but  individual  cows  in  every  county 
may  be  found,  by  a careful  feleCtion,  that  afford  much 
thicker  milk  than  others ; thefe  therefore  ought  to  be 
fearched  for  with  care,  and  their  breed  reared  with  atten- 
tion, as  being  particularly  valuable  in  the  intentions  of  the 
dairy  farmer. 

It  has  been  remarked,  by  an  able  practical  writer,  that 
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on  “ comparing  the  milk  of  two  cows,  in  order  to  judge 
of  their  refpeCtive  qualities,  particular  attention  fhould  be 
paid  to  the  time  that  has  elapfed  fii.ce  their  calving  ; as  the 
milk  of  the  fame  cow  is  always  thinner  foon  after  calving 
than  it  is  afterwards,  as  it  gradually  becomes  thicker, 
though  generally  kfs  in  quantity,  in  proportion  to  the  time 
the  cow  has  calved.  The  colour  of  the  milk,  however, 
foon  after  calving,  is  richer  than  it  afterwards  becomes;  but 
this,  efpecialiy  for  the  firft  two  weeks,  is  a faulty  colour 
that  ought  not  to  be  regarded.” 

The  next  thing  that  is  neceffary  in  this  fort  of  management 
is  that  of  being  provided  with  a fufficiently  large  and  conve- 
nient dairy-houfe,  whether  the  objeCt  be  cheefe  or  butter. 
It  fhould  be  fo  proportioned  to  the  number  of  cows,  as 
that  there  may  be  fufficient  convenience  for  performing  all 
the  nect-ffary  operations  without  emharraffment  ; and  much 
attention  rnuft  be  paid  to  cleanlinefs  in  every  thing  that  re- 
lates to  it,  fuch  as  the  fhelves,  floors,  and  different  imple- 
ments which  are  made  ufe  of,  by  daily  fcalding,  fcrubbing, 
rinfing,  and  drying,  in  order  to  prevent  any  fort  of  acidity 
taking  place  ; as,  without  due  regard  in  thefe  refpefts,  it  is 
impoffible  that  the  produce  can  be  of  luperior  quality,  or  fuch 
as  will  keep  fweet  and  good  for  any  length  of  time,  See. 
Cleanlinefs  may  indeed,  lays  Mr.  Donaldfon,  be  laid  not 
only  to  be  neceffary  in  dairy -hufbandry,  but  to  be  the  foun- 
dation of  it,  and  the  moil  effentiai  and  indifpenfable  part 
of  good  management.  And  it  is  likewife  added,  that 
“ a farmer  may  be  in  poffeffion  of  the  tnoft  valuable  breed 
of  cows,  and  thefe  be  fed  in  the  richelt  paftures ; but  un- 
lefs cleanlinefs  prevail  in  the  dairy,  his  butter  or  his  cheeie 
will  never  (land  high  in  general  eflicnaticn.”  See  Dairy, 
and  Dairy-ZAiz/c. 

Next  to  the  fize  and  fifuation  of  the  dairy-houfe,  and  to 
keeping  it  and  the  utenfils  clean,  is  that  of  fkili  and  atten- 
tion in  the  general  management.  In  fhort,  without  a know- 
ledge of  the  belt  modes  proper  to  be  adopted  under  dif- 
ferent circumftances,  and  a regularity,  method,  and  prompt 
attention  to  their  execution,  it  is  obvious  that  the  bufinefs 
muft  foon  run  into  confufion,  and  become  unprofitable. 

In  refpedt  to  the  neceffary  expence  of  the  proper  appa- 
ratus for  this  purpofe,  fuch  as  churns,  milk-pails,  cheefe  »■ 
cloths,  trays  or  pans,  brafs  milk-kettle,  and  boiling  copper, 
&c.  exclufive  of  the  cheefe-prefs,  for  a dairy  of  twenty 
cows,  it  will  moftly  be  about  fifty  pounds.  For  fuel  either 
coal  or  wood  will  anfwer,  but  faggots  preferved  in  the 
ftack  one  year  are  much  the  belt  material  that  can  be  em- 
ployed. 

Sorts  of  Cows  proper  for  dairying. — It  is  fuggefted  that, 
on  the  richer  and  more  fertile  paftures,  it  is  probable  that 
the  large  and  middle-fized  breeds  of  cows  may  be  the  mod 
beneficial,  efpecialiy  v/here  both  cheefe  and  butter  are  made; 
but  in  fuch  as  do  not  poffefs  fuch  a high  degree  of  fertility, 
the  middle  and  fmaller  breeds  may  prove  more  profitable  to 
the  dairy-farmer.  Some  fuppofe  the  long-horned  breed  not 
well  fuited  for  the  dairy  ; but  experiments  that  have  been 
carefully  made  fbew  that  more  cheefe  may  be  produced 
from  the  fame  quantity  of  milk  in  that  breed  than  in 
thofe  of  the  fhort-horned,  as  well  as  more  butter  from 
the  fame  quantity  of  cream.  And  in  Ireland,  the  Craven 
breed  afford  more  butter  than  the  Holderntffe.  Of  the 
fmaller  breeds,  the  Alderney,  the  Suffolk-polled,  and  the 
Kiloe  or  Scotch  breeds,  may  be  found  the  molt  profitable. 
In  the  dairies  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
fome  parts  of  Hampfhire,  the  Alderneys  prevail  much, 
and  are  highly  efleemed  for  butter.  Two  thirds  of  the 
Suffolk-polied  breed,  and  one-third  Alderney,  have  been 
recommended  as  conftituting  an  excellent  dairy.ftock,  the 
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milk  being  mixed.  And  it  is  added,  that,  betides  the  milk, 
there  is  another  objeft  to  be  attended  to  in  forming  a cow- 
flock,  which  is,  that  they  be  fufficiently  hardy  for  the  fitua- 
tion.  In  this  refpeft  the  long-horned  breed  is  much  fupevior 
to  the  fhort-horned  cattle,  from  the  difference  in  the  thick- 
nefs  of  their  hides ; and  the  Scotch  is  probably  better  than 
either.  This  breed  and  the  long-horned  are  therefore  the 
moll  proper  for  bleak  expofeu  iituations.  And  as  many  of 
the  mixed-breeds  afford  excellent  milkers,  and  in  moll  of 
the  genuine  breeds  there  are  great  differences  in  the  indivi- 
duals, it  may  be  the  be  ft  mode,  in  order  to  tftablifh  a good 
dairy-flock,  whether  for  butter  or  cheele,  for  the  farmer 
to  breed  from  fitch  cows,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be, 
as  he  has  found  from  experience  the  bed  for  the  purpofe, 
without  being  at  the  trouble  of  purchafing  the  more  ex- 
penfive  breeds.  In  this  cafe  good  bulls  fhould  always  be 
procured,  as  much  is  fuppofed  to  depend  on  the  male. 

In  the  vale  diftnct  of  the  Gloucellerfhire  dairy-farmers,  it 
is  remarked  by  Mr.  Rudge,  that  thofe  neat  cattle  are  in  ge- 
neral kept  which  have  the  bell  bags,  and  which  are  the 
moll  likely  to  afford  the  larg-eft  fupply  of  milk  ; the  beauty 
of  the  animal  being  of  courfe  an  inferior  coiffideration, 
though  not  wholly  overlooked,  or  negledled  ; as  it  is  well 
known,  that  when  the  cows  are  turned  off  to  fatten,  thofe 
will  improve  in  the  moll  fpeedy  manner  which  have  the  bell 
forms,  and  confequently  the  fewetl  coarfe  points  about 
them.  Although  feveral  varieties  have  been  introduced,  in 
fome  of  the  old  dairies,  the  Gloucellerfhire  breed  is  fl ill 
much  valued  ; yet  few  flocks  are  met  with  in  the  coun- 
ty in  which  there  is  not  fome  mixture,  and  perhaps  flill 
fewer  in  which  the  “ genuine  old  Hock  is  preferved.”  It 
is  added,  that  this  breed  differs  but  little  in  its  general  ap- 
pearances from  that  of  the  Glamorganfliire,  except  in  co- 
lour, which  is  a dark  red  or  brown  : the  bones  are  fine,  the 
horns  of  a middling  length,  white  in  colour,  having  a black 
tip  at  the  ends,  the  bag  by  no  means  flefhy,  but  large,  af- 
fording a great  deal  of  milk,  and  continuing  it  for  a long 
time,,  when  on  good  keep.  They  have  generally  a flight 
ffreak  of  white  running  along  the  back,  and  conllantly  on 
the  rump  end  of  the  tail.  They  are  light  in  the  carcafe, 
commonly  weighing  from  eight  to  nine  fcore  the  quarter. 
Their  milk  is  faid  to  be  lefs  rich  in  quality  than  in  fome 
other  breeds. 

Tn  the  higher  vale  didriH  of  the  fame  county,  the  im- 
proved long-horned  fort  from  the  flock  of  Balcewell  and 
Fowicr  are  in  themoll  ellimation.  And  on  the  Cotfwo'ds, 
the  principal  occupiers  encourage  the  fame  kind.  Thofe  of 
the  Devonfhire  fort  are  likewife  admired  by  fome  for  this  ufe 
in  theft  fftnations,  being  tolerable  milkers,  good  breeders, 
little  confumers,  and  excellent  feeders.  The  merits  of  this 
breed,  as  milkers,  have  probably  not  been  fufficiently  at- 
tended to  and  afcertained  by  proper  trials  ; as  it  has  been 
found,  by  a perfon  in  the  vicinity  of  Devizes,  Wiltfhire, 
who,  as  well  as  his  father  before  him,  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  letting  cows  to  men  who  fupply  that  town  with 
milk  ; and  who  buys  all  his  cows,  and  confequently,  can  have 
no  partiality  for  any  particular  fort,  having,  at  different 
times,  had  all  kinds  ; that  the  milk-men  have  uniformly,  for 
the  lall  thirty  years,  given  the  preference  to  the  Devonfhire 
fort  at  the  fame  price,  as  bei  ;g,  on  the  whole,  the  bell 
milkers.  The  Suffolk  duns  are  found  in  fome  inftances,  in 
this  dillrifl,  milking  indifferently  well,  and  having  much 
propenlity  to  fatten. 

But  a crofs  of  the  Gloucellerfhire  breed  with  that  of  the 
long-horned  is  found,  on  the  experience  of  an  extenlive 
cow-keeper,  who  raifes  his  own  liock,  to  anfwer  his  pur- 
pofe in  the  moll  perfect  manner ; fome  of  this  fort  of  cows 


affording  from  two  to  three  gallon^  or  moTe  of  milk  at  each 
time  of  miiking. 

In  Chelhire  the  cows  of  the  dairy-farmers  are  compofed 
of  almoft  all  the  different  forts  or  breeds  : and,  according 
to  Mr.  Holland,  fome  perfons  prefer  “ half-bred  cattle  from 
the  Lancafhire  and  prefcnt  Chelhire  ; others  prefer  a breed 
between  the  Chelhire  and  Lancafhire ; and  there  are  thofe 
who  prefer  a half  breed  between  the  Cheffnire  and  the  Wellh  $ 
whillt  a crofs  between  the  Lancafc.ire  and  Holderneffe,  and 
one  between  the  X.anca(hire  and  Welsh,  have  alfo  their 
advocates.” 

It  is  {fated,  that  on  the  better  forts  of  land,  “ a breed 
partaking  of  the  fhort-horned  Holderneffe,  or  the  long- 
horned Lancafhire,  feems  to  be  the  mod  prevalent.”  While, 
on  the  inferior  forts  of  land,  “ a middle-fized  ffiort-legged 
breed,  v/ith  a crofs  of  the  Welflt  in  them,  are  the  moll  pre- 
ferred.” In  fhort,  the  “ fize,  form,  and  production  of  the 
udder,”  is  there  more  attended  to  than  “ the  figure  and 
bulk  of  the  bead.”  The  improved  breeds  do  not  appear 
to  have  anfwtred.  The  cows  that  are  bred  upon  the  land 
are  found,  it  is  faid,  to  anfwer  bed.  The  cows  kept  for  the 
purpofe  of  the  Chelhire  dairies,  it  is  fuppofed,  will  not,  on 
the  average,  weigh  more  than  feven  fcores  the  ouarter,  when 
fattened.  It  is  found  and  admitted  in  this  di Uriel,  that  this 
fort  of  flock  is  often  kept  too  long  without  changing. 
Where  cows  are  found  to  be  good  milkers,  they  are,  indeed, 
too  frequently  kept  for  that  ufe,  until  of  little  value  for  any 
other.  “ An  old  cow  may  give  more  milk  than  a young 
one,  but  it  is  not  of  fo  rich  a quality  ; but  this  is  not  the 
whole,  “ for  an  old  bead  will  require  more  and  better  food 
to  keep  her  in  a condition,  and  in  full  milk,  than  one  of  a 
proper  age  ; which  is  thought  to  be  between  four  and  ten 
years  ; but  there  are  many  who  think  that  a milker  is  not 
in  her  prime  till  five  years  old.”  See  Cow. 

In  the  rearing  of  young  cow-dock  in  this  didridf,  the 
calves  are  fele&ed  from  the  bed  milkers,  a cudom  which 
applies  to  the  males  as  well  as  the  females.  Thofe  are 
chiefly  fixed  upon  which  are  calved  early,  as  in  February,  or 
early  in  the  following  month  ; being,  for  the  ffrd  three 
weeks,  moflly  kept  on  the  cows  ; but  afterwards  ferved  with 
warm  green  whey,  fealded  whey  and  butter  milk  mixed, 
or  hard  fleetings  ; of  which  latter  forts  of  food,  about  five 
quarts  conditute  a meal  for  each  calf : but  with  the  fir tk 
kind  or  green  whey,  water  is  often  mixed,  with  oat-meal, 
wheat,  or  bean-flour,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a quart  to 
forty  or  fifty  quarts  of  the  liquid,  which  is  fufficient  for  a 
meal  for  ten  calves.  And  where  flax  feed  is  had  recourfe 
to,  a quart  of  the  boiled  feed  is  given,  in  addition  to  the 
whey,  for  the  fame  number  of  calves.  A gruel  made  with 
oat-meal  and  butter-milk,  in  mixture  with  a little  fkimmed 
milk,  is  likewife  fometimes  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe.  One 
or  other  of  thefe  kinds  of  food  being  at  fird  ferved  night 
and  morning,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  time  only  once  in 
the  day  ; as,  till  the  calves  are  turned  out  to  grafs,  and  for 
fome  time  afterwards,  being,  on  the  whole,  continued  for 
about  ten  weeks.  A good  padure  is  referved  for  the  calves 
in  the  fird  winter,  a little  hay  being  given  them  night  and 
morning,  as  foon  as  hard  weather  takes  place.  In  the  fe- 
cond  winter  they  have  the  dry  food  of  draw,  having  an  open 
fhed  near  the  padure  for  an  occafional  fhelter,  but  which  is 
better  in  the  farm-yard.  The  fummer  following,  the  heifers, 
which  are  two  years  old  offs,  are  put  to  the  bull.  In  the 
third  winter,  in  fome  cafes,  they  lie  out  in  the  fields  till  near 
calving  time  ; but  in  others,  which  is  much  better,  they  are 
tied  up  at  the  fame  time  with  the  milking  cows  ; being,  in 
each  cafe,  fed  with  draw,  night  and  morning,  till  about  a 
pjonth  before  calving.  See  Calf  -Rearing, 
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Proper  binds  of  Food  for  the  Cows. 

In  order  to  make  cows  give  abundance  of  milk,  and  of  a 
Food  quality,  they  mull  at  all  times  have  plenty  of  food. 
Grafs  is  the  bell  food  yet  known  for  this  purpofe ; and  that 
kind  of  grafs  which  fprings  up  fpontaneoufly  on  rich  dry  foils 
13  the  bed  of  all.  But  fo  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  be- 
dowed  on  this  fubjeft,  Dr.  Andcrfon  fay.-,  that  he  does  not 
know  or  any  fet  of  experiments  that  have  ever  yet  been  made, 
with  a view  to  afeertain  the  effedfs  of  any  of  the  natural  grades 
that  fpontaneoufly  fpring  up  in  abundance  on  our  fields,  either 
on  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  the  milk  of  cows,  and  few 
that  have  been  attempted  even  with  regard  to  thofe  plants 
that  have  been  cultivated  by  art  as  green  forage  for  them  ; 
though  it  be  well  known,  that  feme  particular  kinds  of 
plants  ftrongly  affeflt  the  take  and  alter  the  quality  of  par- 
ticular products  of  milk.  It  is,  indeed,  in  all  cafes,  confi- 
dently a flouted,  that  old  pallures  alone  can  be  made  to  afford 
rich  butter  or  chcefe.  This,  however,  he  knows  from  his 
own  repeated  experience  to  be  a popular  error,  as  he  has 
frequently  feen  much  richer  butter  made  by  one  perfon  from 
cows  that  were  fed  in  the  houfe  chiefly  with  cut  clover  and 
rye-grafs,  than  that  which  was  made  by  others  where  the 
cows  were  fed  on  very  rich  old  paftures.  Mankind,  fays  he, 
are  in  general  difpofed  to  throw  the  blame  of  every  failure 
upon  fome  civcumftance  that  does  not  refledl  on  themfelves 
as  bad  managers.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  grafs  of  a farm  is 
often  blamed  for  the  want  of  richnefs  of  the  butter  pro- 
duced imon  it ; when,  if  the  circum dances  were  fully  invef- 
tigated,  it  would  be  found  to  be  occafioned  by  the  unfkil- 
fuinefs  of  the  dairy-maid,  or  the  want  of  attention  in  the 
choice  of  proper  cows. 

If,  in  the  management  of  the  cows  in  the  fummer  feafon, 
the  temperature  of  the  climate  be  fuch  as  to  permit  them  to 
graze  at  eafe  throughout  the  day,  they  fnould  be  Buffered  to 
range  on  fuch  pallures  at  freedom;  but,  if  the  cows  are  fo 
much  incomm  :ded  by  the  heat,  as  to  be  prevented  from 
eating  through  the  day,  they  ought,  in  that  cafe,  to  he 
taken  into  coo!  (beds  for  proteftion  ; where,  after  allowing 
them  a proper  time  to  ruminate,  they  flhould  be  fupplied 
with  abundance  of  green  food  frtfh  cut  for  the  purpofe, 
and  given  to  them  by  hand  frequently,  in  fmail  quantities, 
frefii  and  frefh,  fo  as  to  induce  them  to  eat  it  with  pleafure. 
In  very  warm  climates,  where  the  heat  is  extremely  oppref- 
five  to  cows,  and  the  flies  are  exceedingly  troublefome,  fheds 
open  on  one  fide,  the  roof  being  only  fupported  there  by 
pillars,  would  not,  the  writer  thinks,  afford  them  fuch  ef- 
fectual (belter  as  they  would  require.  In  thefe  cafes,  the 
fheds  (hould  be  walled  upon  both  fides,  and  be  left  open 
oniv  at  the  two  ends,  which,  if  properly  placed,  would  pro- 
duce a continued  dream  of  air  throughout  the  whole  build- 
ing that  would  prove  highly  falutary  to  the  cattle.  When 
the  heat  of  the  day  is  over,  and  they  can  remain  abroad  with 
eafe,  they  may  be  again  turned  into  the  pafture,  where  they 
fhould  be  allowed  to  range  with  freedom  ail  night  during 
the  mild  weather  of  fummer.  See  Dairy. 

It  is  advifed  by  Mr.  Rudge,  in  his  account  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  cows  in  Gloucefter/hire,  that  the  dairy 
farmer  (hould  mark  out  thofe  inciol'ures  for  cow-paflures, 
which  are  known  either  from  a previous  examination  of  the 
herbage,  or  from  the  experience  of  others,  to  be  the  mod 
fuited  to  the  purpofe  of  producing  good  milk,  without  its 
being  of  a rank  quality. 

In  the  winter  keeping  of  the  cows,  there  are  different  me- 
thods in  ufe  in  different  diftri&s  ; but  in  theTouthern  parts 
ef  the  ifland  they  do  extremely  well  in  warm  fheltered  yards, 
with  open  (heds,  efpecially  when  plenty  of  litter,  fuch  as 
ft  raw,  Hubble,  fern,  or  other  fitrdlar  materials,  can  be  af- 
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forded  for  keeping  the  whole  well  bedded.  In  the  northern 
diftricls,  however,  and  wherever  a proper  fupply  of  litter 
cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  better  to  have  them  tied  up  in 
(falls,  with  raffed  Handings,  and  funis  paved  floors  immedi- 
ately behind  them,  for  receiving  the  dung  and  urine,  as  by 
thefe  contrivances  they  may  be  kept  perfectly  clean  without 
litter,  and  at  the  fame  time  be  more  warm,  as  two  cows 
may  be  confined  in  the  fame  flail . The  (falls  (hould  be  kept 
conftantly  clean  and  well  fweeped  out. 

It  has  been  obferved  to  be  of  great  confequence  to  the 
produce  of  a dairy,  that  the  cows  fhould  not  drop,  their 
calves  too  early  in  the  feafon.  When  that  happens,  they 
fall  off  in  the  quantity  of  milk  in  the  autumn,  when,  owing 
to  its  fuperior  richnefs,  it  is  more  valuable  than  at  any  other 
period.  From  the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of  April  is  the 
bell  time,  in  the  more  northern  diflricfs,  that  a cow  can  drop 
her  caff,  as  (lie  foon  gets  into  good  condition  on  the  early 
griffs,  and  yields  a greater  quantity  of  m.iik  in  the  courfe  of 
the  feafon  than  thofe  that  calve  either  confiderably  earlier  or 
later.  But  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage for  them  to  calve  much  earlier.  In  Chelhire,  the. 
above  period  is  the  ufuai  time,  only  a few'  cows  dropping 
their  calves  in  January  or  the  Following  month. 

With  regard  to  the  management  of  cows  in  fummer,  there 
is  a iimilarity  in  almoft  every  difiricl.  They  are  ufualiy  kept 
on  the  oldeit  paftures  on  the  farm : when  thefe  are  at  a dff- 
tance  from  the  farm-houfe,  they  are  milked  on  the  paftures ; 
but  otherwife  they  are  brought  home  morning  and  evening 
for  that  purpofe. 

But  in  winter  the  dry  cows,  that  is,  fuch  as  do  not  give 
mrk,  are  fed  on  draw  in  the  draw-yard  ; while  thofe  that 
are  in  milk,  or  are  near  calving,  are  kept  in  fome  inclofed 
pafture,  or  in  (beds  crefted  for  the  purpofe,  and  maintained 
chiefly  on  hay.  Where  artificial  grades,  turnips,  cabbages, 
or  potatoes,  are  cultivated  on  a large  fcaie,  the  milch  cows 
have  a daily  and  regular  allowance  of  one  or  other  of  thefe 
forts  of  food  during  the  winter  and  fpring  months.  Pota- 
tatoes,  in  particular,  are  admirable  food  for  cows ; as,  while 
they  tend  to  keep  them  in  good  condition,  the  quantity  of 
milk  is  generally  abundant  and  of  good  quality,  both  in 
refpeft  to  richnefs  and  flavour.  In  flmrt,  the  dairy-farmer, 
in  every  part  of  the  ifland,  will  find  it  for  his  intereft  to  be 
attentive  in  feeding  his  cows,  whatever  the  fort  of  food  may- 
be which  he  employs.  It  may  be  dated  that  of  thefe  differ- 
ent forts  of  food,  the  dilfribution  for  fummer  and  winter  may- 
be in  the  following  manner: 

For  the  fummer,  red  clover,  faintfoin,  lucern,  burner,  and 
tares,  may  be  made  ufe  of  with  great  advantage.  But  in 
emp’oying  the  firft,  great  care  (hould  be  taken  to  guard 
againft  injury  either  to  the  animals,  or  the  quality  of  the 
butter  or  cheefe  being  rendered  of  a bad  kind  or  flavour  by 
it.  On  poor  chalky  hills,  the  fccond  will  be  of  the  grealeft 
importance  to  the  dairy-farmer.  Lucern  and  tares  fnauld 
always  be  employed  in  the  way  of  foiling  ; in  which  method, 
where  the  cows  have  proper  (hade  and  (efficient  water,  they 
will  be  found  of  the  utmoft  ufe,  as  they  afford  a very  certain 
fupply  of  food  and  go  a great  way.  B Tides,  the  cows  are 
found  to  milk  well  in  this  management,  where  proper  atten- 
tion is  bellowed  in  the  foddering  of  them.  It  is  fuppofid  a 
method  that  can  hardly  be  too  ftrongly  advifed,  by  a writer 
in  the  thirty-fecond  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture. 
In  Mr.  B iker’s  experiments,  a middle-fized  cow  was  found 
to  confume  in  the  proportion  of  from  ninety  to  one  hundred 
pounds  of  green  lucern  in  the  courfe  of  twenty-four  hours. 

But  for  winter,  hay,  ftraw,  cabbages,  turnips,  carrots,  po- 
tatoes, cole,  malt-grains,  &c.  (hould  be  had  recourfe  to.. 
The  keeping  of  cows  with  bay  is  in  general  tooexpenfive  to 
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afford  the  dairy-man  an  adequate  profit:  therefore,  in  order 
to  leffen  the  expence  of  this  fort  of  keep,  other  articles  of  the 
green  and  root  kind  mull  be  had  recourfe  to  ; till  near  the 
period  of  calving  they  may  be  fupported  on  frelh  threflied 
ftraw  in  cribs  in  the  fold-yard,  beginning  with  the  worft, 
and  gradually  proceeding  to  that  which  is  of  a better  qua- 
lity. Thofe  in  good  condition  fliould  have  the  worft  ftraw  ; 
but  when  it  is  not  of  the  beft  kind,  and  the  cows  are  of  a 
valuable  fort,  they  may  be  fed  once  a day  with  cabbages, 
turnips,  or  other  fii rriilar  forts  of  food,  in  bins  for  the  pur- 
pole.  When  within  about  a month  or  fix  weeks  of  calving, 
a little  hay  fliould  be  given  at  night,  or  the  allowance  of 
green  food  increafed,  and  on  the  day  of  calving  they  Ihould 
be  confined  and  have  warm  water,  and  for  a fortnight  after 
calving  be  very  well  fed  with  both  hay  and  green  food,  in 
fuitable  divilions  for  the  purpofe.  In  this  view  the  cab- 
bages are  extremely  valuable,  as  the  produce  on  the  acre  is 
large,  and  they  afford  much  milk  ; but  care  mull  be  taken 
to  pick  off  all  the  dead  and  decayed  leaves,  which  may  be. 
given  to  the  young  ftock.  A middle- fixed  cow  will  con- 
fume  from  one  to  two  hundred  pounds  in  a day;  but  feventy 
is  fuppofed  as  much  with  ftraw  as  can  be  paid  for  by  the 
produce.  In  Mr.  Dodfworth’s  triak,  as  afferted  by  Mr. 
Young  in  his  fix  .months’  Tour,  a cow  of  fifty  ftone  was 
found  to  eat  twelve  ftone  of  this  fort  of  food  in  the  fame 
time.  An  extent  of  this  kind  of  crop,  proportioned  to  the 
dairy,  fliould  always  be  provided.  The  oi.*y  objection  to 
turnips  as  food  for  milch  cows,  is  their  impairing  the  flavour 
of  the  butter;  but  they  are  a fort  of  food  that  affords  much 
milk,  and  without  this,  or  the  preceding  green  food,  a large 
dairy  cannot,  perhaps,  be  fupported  to  much  profit.  A 
larger  weight  of  this  food  than  the  former  is  confumed  in 
the  fame  time. 

In  refpedl  to  carrots  and  potatoes,  they  are  very  advan- 
tageous forts  of  food  for  cows,  where  they  are  raifed  in  great 
abundance ; but  even  in  fuch  cafes  they  can  only  be  made 
ufe  of  with  profit  as  a feed  once  or  twice  in  a day  with  other 
forts  of  food.  It  is  out  of  the  queftion  that  a cow  could 
pay  for  being  kept  wholly  on  them.  Cole,  as  being  fed  off 
ki  the  field,  can  oniy  be  had  recourfe  to  on  the  firm  dry 
foils  ; but'in  fuch  fituations  it  is  a very  profitable  crop  ap- 
plied in  this  way,  efpecially  when  ufed  in  fucceffion  to  tur- 
nips in  the  fpring  months.  Malt-grains,  where  they  can  be 
had  in  plenty,  are  ufeful  with  other  forts  of  food,  as  pro- 
ducing a large  proportion  of  thin  milk.  They  are  confe- 
fequently  better  for  the  purpofes  of  the  milkman  than  the 
dairy-farmer. 

In  the  Chefhire  pradlice  of  dairying,  the  ufual  dry  foods 
are,  according  to  Mr.  Holland,  wheat,  barley,  and  oat-ilraw, 
hay,  and  cruflied  oats ; the  two  former  kinds  of  ftraw  are, 
however,  found  to  make  cows  go  dry  much  fooner  than  the 
latter : and  there  is,  likewife,  another  effedt,  which  is  gene- 
rally admitted,  as  depending  upon  this  fort  of  keep,  which 
is,  that  the  cream  of  the  cows,  which  have  been  thus  fed,  will 
require  more  than  the  ufual  time  in  churning.  Wheat- 
ftraw,  not  with  (landing,  is  confidered  much  more  wholefome 
than  that  of  barley,  as  having  lefs  of  fuch  effedls  attend- 
ing it. 

Thofe  cows  which,  at  the  period  of  hoofing,  are  not  ex- 
pected to  calve  until  rather  late  in  the  fpring,  are  fed  with 
oat-ftraw,  and  fometimes  hay,  while  they  are  milked  ; having 
wheat,  or  barley-ftraw,  afterwards  given  them.  On  the 
contrary,  the  more  forward  in  calf  cows,  on  being  taken  up, 
are  put  either  to  wheat  or  barley-ftraw,  according  as  cir- 
cumftances  may  fuit ; oat- ftraw  not  being  given  them  until 
the  whole  of  the  other  ftraw  is  confumed.  This,  however, 
depends  much  on  the  price  of  the  markets  for  grain.  In 


either  cafe,  the  ftraw  fodder  is  continued  until  about  three 
or  four  weeks  before  the  time  the  cows  are  expe&ed  to 
calve  ; when  they  have  hay  in  the  proportion  of  from  two 
to  two  and  a hall  hundred  weights  per  week  each  cow. 
And  from  the  time  the  cows  have  calved,  until  they  are 
turned  out  to  grafs,  a portion  of  ground,  or  crulhed  oats,  is 
given  them  twice  a day  ; in  general,  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  quarts  per  week,  to  each  cow.  And  chopped  ftraw 
has  frequently  been  made  ufe  of  in  years  when  hay  has  been 
fcarce,  by  many  farmers,  a little  corn  being  mixed  with  it  ; 
two  fmall  fodderings  of  hay  being  only  given  in  the  day, 
and  occafionally  a foddering  of  ftraw  at  night. 

In  the  management  of  the  cows,  they  are  turned  out  into 
an  out-let,  (a  bare  palture  field  contiguous  to  the  buildings, ) 
about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  noufed  again  about 
four  in  the  afternoon,  throughout  the  whole  winter,  in  which 
they  have,  however,  no  fodder.  It  is,  indeed,  fuggefted,  as 
the  pradlice  of  many  dairy-farmers,  alter  the  cows  have 
been  turned  into  the  out-let  or  pafture,  and  begin  to  manifeft 
a difpofitiou  to  be  taken  up  again,  to  let  them  into  the  yards 
and  be  houfed,  which,  in  cold  or  wet  weather,  is  confidered 
a much  better  pradlice  than  that  of  differing  them,  as  is 
ufually  done,  to  Hand  {hivering  with  cold  in  the  field  with- 
out (belter  or  protection. 

It  is  dated  as  a matter  of  much  coufequence,  to  turn  the 
cows  out  to  grafs  in  good  condition,  in  order,  as  the  term  is, 
that  they  may  “ ftart  well  ;”  as  where  a cow  is  not  in 
good  condition,  when  turned  out  to  grafs,  or  has  been  too 
much  dryed  with  barley-ftraw,  it  is  a long  time  before  {he 
gets  into  full  milk. 

It  is  Hated  by  John  C.  Curwen,  efq.  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  that 
much  advantage  has  been  found  in  his  winter  milk-dairy, 
from  the  practice  of  combining  (learned  chaff  and  ground 
oil-cake  with  different  forts  of  green  food.  He  has  found, 
from  adlual  experiment,  that,  when  ground  and  boiled  with 
chaff,  the  cake  is  more  productive  of,  and  increafes  the  quan- 
tity of  the  milk  much  more  than  when  given  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner.  And,  befidts,  there  is  a confiderable  reduc- 
tion in  the  daily  expence  of  the  keep.  In  this  way,  the 
keep  of  a middling-fized  cow  is  dated  tp  be  only  rive-pence 
halfpenny  per  day,  thus : 

Jlones.  lbs.  d. 

Green  food  - - 2 o - o~ 

Boiled  chaff  - - 20-2 

Oil  cake  ground  = 02-2 

Straw  from  fix  to  - 08-1 


Total  weight 


10 


51 


This  is  a method  of  feeding  cows  in  the  ftate  of  milking, 
which,  from  its  convenience  and  beneficial  effects,  is  much 
deferving  of  the  dairy  and  cow-farmer’s  notice.  We  have 
ftated  it  more  in  detail  in  fpeaking  of  the  bufinefs  of  the 
milk-dealer.  See  Co  ^/-Keeping. 

In  refpedl  to  the  practice  of  giving  green  food,  or  what 
is  termed  ftall-feeding,  cows,  it  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Hol- 
land, in  his  Survey  of  Chefhire,  that  the  more  general  ufe 
of  this  fort  of  food,  and  that  of  confuming  it  in  the  ilalls 
or  yards,  are  unqueftionably  to  be  confidered  as  the  greateft 
improvements  which  have  lately  taken  place  in  the  rural 
management  of  chat  diftridl.  It  is  a principal  objedt,  he  fays, 
with  the  dairy-farmer,  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  his  milk, 
and  continue  it  as  long  as  pofiible  ; which  can  be  no  way 
more  effedlually  accornplifhed,  than  by  the  giving  of  green 
food  to  his  -cattle.  The  writer  is,  indeed,  affured,  by  dif- 
ferent fenfible  farmers,  that  by  this  means  the  milk  may  be 

continued 
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continued  a month  longer  in  the  autumn  than  could  be 
done  by  truhing  folely  to  the  paftures  for  the  fupply  of 
food,  which  is  a circumftance,  the  importance  of  which  is 
{efficiently  evident. 

The  forts  of  green  food  which  are  moll  in  ufe  in  this 
diftridt  are  the  ox-cabbage,  and  the  Swedifh  turnip  ; the 
former  being  moftly  given  to  the  cows,  when  the  after- 
grafs  has  been  confu  tried  ; though  fometimes  in  the  fpring, 
to  fuch  cows  as  have  newly  calved.  And  when  the  paftures 
begin  to  fail,  and  the  after-grafs  is  not  ready,  which  often 
happens,  efpecially  in  dry  feafons,  they  have  recourfe  to 
the  large  fugar-loaf  cabbage.  The  latter  fort  of  food  or 
turnips  are  given  to  the  cattle,  while  feeding  on  ftraw  in 
the  winter  leafon,  and  to  which,  as  at  this  period  no  cheefe 
is  made,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  their  ufe,  in  the  fup- 
pofition  of  their  injuring  the  flavour  of  the  milk. 

It  is  Hated  by  the  fame  intelligent  writer,  that,  on  in- 
quiry, whether  the  praftice  of  ftall-feeding  the  milch  cows 
might  not  be  continued  the  whole  year  round,  he  has  found 
the  general  opinion  of  farmers  in  the  diftricl  to  be  againlt 
it ; though  it  does  not  appear,  he  fays,  that  this  is  founded 
upon  any  decifive  trials  which  have  been  made  with  a view 
to  afeertain  the  point.  It  has,  however,  been  fuggefted  to 
him  as  an  improvement  on  the  prefent  management,  to  let 
the  cows  (land  in  their  homes  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
in  the  fummer  feafon  ; in  which  cafe,  by  giving  them  a few 
cabbages  or  tares,  the  milk  would  continue  forming,  and 
the  cattle  be  defended  from  the  gad-fly,  which,  by  torment- 
ing them  in  the  fields,  frequently  injures  the  milk  both  in 
quantity  and  quality. 

In  the  practice  of  Mr.  Curwen,  above  alluded  to,  various 
other  articles  of  green  food  were  had  recourfe  to  with  advan- 
tage ; fuch  as  kohlrabi,  red  turnip,  and  cole,  the  laft  of 
which  was  found  excellent  in  promoting  a flow  of  milk,  as 
well  as  for  continuing  as  a food. 

But,  whatever  kinds  of  green  or  fucculent  food  may  be 
ufed  in  the  way  of  feeding  dairy-cows,  it  is  remarked,  by  a 
late  writer,  that  experience  has  fhewn  that  great  advantage 
may  be  derived  from  varying  it  as  much  as  poffible,  pro- 
bably  on  the  phyfiological  principle,  that  the  novelty  of 
ftimulusis  the  moil  powerful  in  exciting  the  adtion  and  pro- 
moting the  fecretions  of  the  fyftem.  The  ufe  of  day  and 
night  pattures,  which  is  a method  employed  in  fome  diftridls, 
may  alfo  partly  depend,  it  is  fuppofed,  cn  this  principle,  and 
partly  on  that  of  better  (hade  and  water.  This  mode,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Wedge,  is  in  ufe  on  the  Chefliire  dairy-farms. 

In  Chefliire,  and  moft  of  the  other  dairying  diftridts,  the 
cows  are  ufually  taken  up  into  the  cow-houfes,  fheds,  yards, 
or  other  places,  towards  the  middle  of  November,  or  as  foon 
as  the  weather  begins  to  fet  in  unfavourably.  And,  as  it  is 
fuppofed,  that  when  the  cows  are  kept  to  their  milk  too 
long,  they  are  rendered  Ids  p-ofitable  in  the  following 
feafon  ; it  is  common  there  to  permit  them  to  become  dry 
about  ten  weeks  before  the  time  of  their  calving.  Where 
they  are  well  fed,  this  is,  however,  wholly  unneceffary.  See 
Cow. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that,  in  the  flocking  of  pafture- 
lands  with  cows,  it  (hould  always  be  done  according  to 
their  goodnefs  ; fuch  grafs-lands  as  afford,  in  rent,  tythe, 
and  taxes,  twenty-feven  or  twenty-eight  (hillings,  may  fup- 
port,  during  the  fummer  feafon,  in  the  proportion  of  a cow 
of  fifty  (tones  to  an  acre  and  a half,  with  a few  (heep.  But 
in  fuch  as  are  not  worth  more  than  twenty  (hillings,  one 
-cow  to  two  acres  may  be  often  fully  fufficient.  But  in  this 
management  the  rule  (hould  be  for  the  paftures  never  to  be 
too  ciofely  flocked,  or  have  too  many  upon  them  at  a time. 
The  intelligent  author  of  the  corrected  Chdhire  Report  on 
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Agriculture,  dates,  that  the  quantity  of  Sand  which  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  keep  one  cow  the  whole  year,  muft,  of  courfe,  vary 
with  che  quality  and  produce  of  different  foils,  and  the  fize 
and  nature  of  the  bead  ; but  that,  probably,  on  the  average, 
having  regard  to  the  quantity  of  hay  and  corn  confumed,  as 
well  as  to  the  grafs  and  draw,  a cow,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
year,  will  confume  the  produce  of  three  ftatute  acres  of 
land. 

In  the  care  and  management  of  a large  dairy  of  cows,  or, 
what,  in  moft  of  the  dairy  diflridts,  is  termed  a pack  of  cow;, 
there  is  almoft  a conftan'c  and  unabated  attention  required. 
In  Chefliire,  it  is  the  common  rule,  at  the  period  of-  the 
cows  calving,  for  the  cow-man,  or  matter  of  the  dairy  him- 
felf,  to  get  up  two  or  three  times  during  the  night,  to 
fee  that  every  thing  is  right.  The  racks,  cribs,  or  mangers, 
are  kept  conftantly  well  cleaned  ; and  great  regard  paid  to 
the  appetites  of  the  different  beafts,  in  order  that  the  quan- 
tity of  food  may  be  fuitably  apportioned.  A.nd  after  this, 
it  is  not  unfrequently  a practice  with  the  matter  to  go  round 
himfelf,  from  (tall  to  ttal!,  immediately  before  he  goes,  to  bed, 
in  order  that  he  may  add  to  or  diminifh  the  quantity  of 
fodder  in  the  manner  that  may  be  neceffary. 

The  labour  which  is  neceffary  in  the  management  of 
dairy  bufinefs,  muft  evidently  differ  materally,  according  to 
convenience,  and  various  other  points  of  interior  confider- 
ation  ; but  it  is  feldom  poffible  for  an  ordinary  dairy-maid 
to  manage  a greater  number  of  cows  than  fourteen  or  fifteen 
in  any  very  perfedl  manner,  particularly  where  the  practice, 
of  making  both  butter  and  cheefe  is  had  recourfe  to.  Where 
a greater  number  are  undertaken,  affiftance  will  be  required 
in  the  dairy  . And,  as  it  is  effential  that  the  cows  (houid  not 
be  kept  longer  in  being  milked  than  an  hour,  in  which  time 
one  maid  cannot  milk  more  than  five  or  fix  cows,  it  is  evident, 
that  where  fixteen  or  eighteen  cows  are  kept  in  the  ftate  of 
milking,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  have  the  afiiltance  of  two 
others  at  fuch  periods ; in  which  proportion  the  work  of 
the  dairy  may  be  conftantly  regulated. 

Milking  the  Cows. 

It  has  been  dated,  as  a general  practice,  that  cows  are  only 
milked  twice  a day;  but  that,  when  “ abundantly  fed,  they 
fhould,  probably,  be  milked  three  times  a day  during  the 
whole  of  the  fummer  feafon  : in  the  morning  early,  at  noon, 
and  in  the  evening,  juft  before  night-fall.  For,  if  they  be 
milked  only  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  while  they  have 
abundance  of  fucculent  food,  they  will  yield  a much  ■ fmaller 
quantity  of  milk  in  the  fame  time,  than  if  they  were  milked 
three  times.”  It  has,  indeed,  been  obferved,  by  tome  at- 
tentive inquirers,  that  a cow,  in  thefe  circumftances,  will 
give  nearly  as  much  milk  at  each  time  of  milking,  if  milked 
three  times,  as  it  (lie  were  milked  only  twice.  This  is, 
however,  a ftatement  which  has  not  probably  been 
afeertained  by  the  tell  of  experiment.  But  it  i - fuppofed, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  their  giving  more,  though  how  much 
more  has  not  been  fully  decided.  Nor  has  it  been  afeer- 
tained whether  it  would  be  advantageous,  in  any  cafe,  to 
have  the  cows  milked  four  times,  or  oftener  ; or  what  effedt 
frequent  milking  produces  on  the  quality  of  the  milk.  In 
fpeaking  of  the  pradlice  of  procuring  milk  for  the  purpofe 
of.fale  in  large  towns,  fome  experiments  were  dated  on  this 
fubjedt.  See  Cow -Keeping. 

In  the  choice  of  perfons  for  milking  the  cows,  great 
caution  (houid  iikewife  be  employed : for,  if  that  opera- 
tion be  not  carefully  and  properly  performed,  not  only  the 
quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  dairy  will  be  greatly  dimi- 
nifned,  but  its  quality  alfo  very  highly  debafed  ; for,  if  all 
the  milk  be  not  thoroughly  drawn  from  a cow  when  (he  is 
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milked,  that  portion  of  milk  which  is  left  in  the  udder  feems 
to  be  gradually  abforbed  into  the  fyftem,  and  nature  gene- 
rates no  more  than  to  fupply  the  wafte  of  what  has  been 
taken  away.  If  this  kffened  quantity,  be  not  again  thoroughly 
drawn  off,  it  occafions  a yet  farther  diminution  of  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  generated  ; and  fo  on  it  may  be  made  to  pro- 
ceed in  perpetual  progrehion  from  little  to  lefs,  till  none 
at  all  is  produced.  In  fhort,  this  is  the  practice  in  all  cafes 
followed,  when  it  is  meant  to  allow  a cow’s  milk,  to  dry  up 
entirely,  without  doing  her  h Art.  In  this  manner,  therefore, 
the  profits  of  a dairy  might  be  wonderfully  diminifhed  ; fo 
that  it  behoves  the  owner  to  be  extremely  attentive  to  this 
circumftance  if  he  wifhes  to  avoid  ruin.  It  ought  to  be  a 
rule  without  an  exception,  never  to  allow  this  important  de- 
partment to  be  entrufted,  without  controul,  to  the  manage- 
ment of  hired  fervants;  as  cows  fhould  always  be  treated 
with  great  gentlenefs,  and  foothed  by  mild  ufage,  efpecialiy 
when  young  and  ticklifh,  or  when  the  paps  (teats)  are  ten- 
der : in  which  laft  cafe  the  udder  ought  to  be  fomented  with 
warm  water  before  milking,  and  touched  with  the  greateft 
gentlenefs,  otherwife  the  cow  will  be  m danger  of  contract- 
ing bad  habits,  becoming  (lubborn  and  unruly,  and  retain- 
ing her  milk  ever  after.  A cow  never  lets  down  her  milk 
pleafantly  to  the  perfon  fhe  dreads  or  d fhkes.  The  udder 
and  paps  fhould  always  be  wafhed  with  clean  water  before 
milking  ; but  care  fhould  be  taken  that  none  of  that  water 
be  admitted  into  the  miiking-pail.  The  importance  of  this 
is  {till  more  manifeft  from  many  circumltances  which  take 
place  in  refpeft  to  milk  ; and  many  of  which,  in  fo  far  as 
they  refpedt  the  dairy,  have  been  but  little,  if  at  all,  noticed, 
though  they  have  evidently  much  effett  on  the  different  pro- 
ceffes  and  produfts  refulting  from  them.  See  Milk  and 
Cove -Keeping. 

In  cafes  where  two  milkings  are  only  pra&iftd  in  the 
courfe  of  the  day,  they  fhould  be  performed  about  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  about  fix  at  night.  And  it  is 
a practice  which  the  dairy-maid  or  man  fhould  conftantly 
attend  to  with  exadlnefs,  to  examine  the  cows  carefully  after 
the  milkers,  where  they  cannot  be  fully  depended  upon,  in 
order  to  afcertain  that  the  operation  has  been  tfftdfually 
performed;  as,  under  the  contrary  circumftances, lofs  may  rot 
only  be  incurred  in  the  richelt  part  of  the  milk,  but  the 
cows  rendered  dry  before  the  proper  period,  and  at  the 
fame  time  made  more  liable  to  difeafes  of  the  udder. 

The  average  quantity  of  milk  which  is  afforded  by  cows 
is  very  different  in  different  circumftances,  depending  mate- 
rially on  paftures,  feafon,  and  the  mode  of  winter  keeping  ; 
but  in  the  principal  cheefe  diftridis,  from  eight  to  twelve 
quarts  per  day  is  the  ufual  proportion  ; though  many  cows 
will  give  twice  thefe  quantities  for  fhort  periods;  but  when 
cows  give  more  than  the  firft  of  thefe  quantities  at  a meal, 
it  is  remarked  that  they  <c  either  go  off  their  milk  much 
fooner,  or  elfe  tbeir  milk  has  lefs  richnefs  in  it,  than  that 
of  others  which  do  not  give  fo  large  a quantity.” 

Managing  of  the  Milk;  for  Butter. 

In  refpedl  to  the  managment  of  the  milk,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved  to  be  a circumftance  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the 
fuccefs  of  the  dairy-buflnefs,  as  upon  its  being  properly  ex- 
ecuted, the  profit  of  the  farmer  mult  in  a great  meafure  de- 
pend . 

It  is  the  common  pradtice  In  moft  of  the  dairy- diftridfs  cf 
the  kingdom  to  pais  the  milk,  as  foon  as  it  has  been  brought 
from  the  cows^  through  fome  fort  of  Itraiuer,  which  is 
ufually  a hair  or  fine  wire  fieve,  firmly  fecured  in  the  bottom 
of  a large  bowl  formed  of  wood ; or  where  the  dairy  is  ex- 
tenfive,  a fort  of  trough  fixed  conveniently  for  the  purpofe, 
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fo  as  to  difcharge  the  milk  into  the  trays  or  other  veffef# 
deftined  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  it.  See  Da’ky -Hovfe. 

The  trials  which  have  hitherto  been  attempted,  in  order  to 
afcertain  or  determine  the  moft  beneficial  manner  of  difpof- 
ing  the  miik,  with  the  view  of  producing  and  throwing  up 
the  cream  in  the  greateft  abundance,  and  ths  fhorteft  fpace 
of  time,  have  been  but  few,  and  thofe  made  without  much- 
accuracy  or  corredtnefs.  But  as  the  oily  portion  of  the 
milk  which  conftitutes  the  butter  feems  to  be  d'ffufed 
throughout  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  milk,  and  to  be  en- 
tangled among  the  ferous  and  cafeous  particles  of  it,  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  be  thrown  up  to  the  furface  only  in  confe- 
quence  of  its  having  a lefs  fpecific  gravity  than  the  part 
which  is  commonly  denominated  milk,  while  in  the  ftate  of 
reft  ; it  would  appear  that  the  method  of  placing  it,  which 
is  moft  adapted  to  the  proper,  full,  and  expeditious  creaming,, 
is  that  of  depoliting  it  in  very  {hallow  balons,  pans,  trays,  or 
leads,  fo  as  not  to  Hand  at  a greater  depth  than  about  three 
inches;  as  under  fuch  circumftances,  there  will  be  the  leaft 
refiftance  afforded  to  its  riling,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
greateft  poffible  extent  of  furface  for  it  to  colleft  upon. 
And  experience  has  fhewn,  in  lome  of  the  beft  butter  dairy- 
diftritfts,  that,  in  this  way,  a large  proportion  of  cream  is 
afforded,  and  at  the  fame  time,  in  confequence  of  the  more 
expeditious  manner  in  which  the  milk  cools,  the  tendency 
of  it  to  run  into  the  ftate  of  acidity,  in  warm  feafons,  is  much 
checked  and  reftrained. 

It  has  not  been  (hewn,  as  the  refult  of  experiments,  what 
kind  of  fubftance  is  the  moft  proper  and  advantageous  in  this 
intent-ion,  for  the  forming  of  fuch  veffels  of ; though  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  but  that  wood,  ftone,  or  date,  are  any  of  them 
preferable  to  lead,  not  only  from  their  being  capable  of  be- 
ing kept  clean  with  much  greater  facility,  and  being  lefs  apt 
to  fur,  but  from  their  being  more  fafe,  in  confequence  of 
their  not  being  liable  to  be  added  upon  by  the  acid  of  the 
milk. 

The  following  obfervations  have  been  made  by  dodder 
Anderfon  with  refpedt  to  miik  : firft,  that,  of  the  milk  that 
is  drawn  from  any  cow  at  one  time,  that  which  comes  off  ac 
the  firft  is  always  thinner,  and  of  a much  worfe  quality,  than 
that  which  comes  afterwards;  and  the  richneis  goes  ori, 
continually  increafing,  ro  the  very  laft  drop  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  udder  at  that  time.  Few  perfons,  fays  he,  are  igno- 
rant, that  milk  which  is  taken  from  the  cow  laft  of  all  at 
milking,  which  is  often  provincially  called  ftroakings,  is  richer 
than  the  reft  of  the  milk  ; but  very  few  are  aware  of  the 
greatnefs  of  the  difproportion  between  the  quality  of  the 
firft  and  the  laft  drawn  bulk  from  the  lame  cow  at  one 
milking.  The  following  fadfs  refpeftiug  this  circumftance 
were,  be  fays,  afeertained  by  him  many  years  ago,  and  have 
been  confirmed  by  many  fubfequent  experiments  and  obier- 
vations.  Having  taken  feveral  large  tea-cups  exactly  of  the 
fame  fixe  and  fliape,  one  of  thefe  tea  cups  was  filled  at  the 
beginning  of  the  cow’s  milking,  and  the  others  at  regular 
intervals  till  the  laft,  which  was  filled  with  the  dregs  of  the 
ftroakings.  Thtfe  were  each  weighed,  the  weight  of  each 
cup  being  fettled  fo  as  to  afcertain  that  the  quantity  of  milk 
in  each  was  precifely  the  fame  ; and  from  a great  number  o£ 
experiments,  frequently  repeated  with  many  different  cows, 
the  relult  was  in  all  cafes  thus  : — the  quantity  of  cream  ob- 
tained Tom  the  firft  drawn  cup  was,  in  every  cafe,  much  fmalier 
than  from  that  which  was  laft  drawn  ; and  thofe  between 
afforded  lefs  or  more  as  they  were  nearer  the  beginning  or 
the  end.  It  is  unneceffary  here  to  fpecify,  he  fays,  thtfe 
intermediate  proportions ; but  it  is  proper  the  reader  fhould 
be  informed,  that  the  quantity  of  cream  obtained  from  the 
laft  drawn  cup,  [torn fome  cows,  exceeded  that  from  the  firft 
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in  the  proportion  cf  fixteen  to  one  ; in  other  cows,  however, 
and  in  particular  circumftances,  the  difproportion  was  not 
quite  fo  great,  but  in  no  cafe  did  he  find  it  fali  fhort  of  the 
rate  of  eight  to  one^  Probably,  upon  an  average  of  a great 
many  cows,  ic  might  be  found  to  run  as  ten  or  twelve  to  one. 
And  that  in  the  next  place,  the  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  cream,  however,  obtained  from  thefe  two  cups,  was 
much  greater  than  the  difference  in  the  quantity.  In 
the  firft  cup  the  cream  was  a thin  tou^h  film,  thinner, 
and  perhaps  whiter,  than  the  paper  on  which  he  writes: 
in  the  lalt,  the  cream  was  of  a thick  butyraceous  con- 
fidence, and  of  a glowing  richnefs  of  colour,  that  no 
other  kind  of  cream  is  ever  found  to  poffefs.  And  laffly, 
that  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  milk,  that  remained 
after  the  cream  was  feparated,  was,  perhaps,  ftili  greater  than 
either,  in  refpedl  of  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  the  cream. 
The  milk  in  the  firll  cup  was  a thin  blneifh  liquid,  like 
as  if  a very  large  proportion  of  water  has  been  mixed 
with  ordinary  milk;  that  in  the  la  It  cup  was  of  a thick 
confidence  and  yellow  colour,  more  reietnbling  cream  than 
milk,  both  in  tafte  and  appearance.  From  this  important 
experiment  it  appears,  he  fays,  that  the  perfon  who,  by  bad 
milking  of  his  cows,  lofes  but  half  a pint  of  his  milk,  lofes 
iu  fadt  about  as  much  cream  as  would  be  afforded  by  fix  or 
eight  pints  at  the  beginning;  and  lofes,  bdides,  that  part 
of  the  cream  which  alone  can  give  richnefs  and  high  flavour 
to  his  butter,  when  that  is  the  objedl  of  the  dairy. man. 
Many  other  ufeful  corollaries  may,  he  fays,  be  drawn  from 
it,  fome  of  which  will  occur  in  the  fiquei. 

In  the  fecond  place,  he  fays,  that  if  mhk  be  put  up  in  a 
difh,  and  allowed  to  (land  till  it  throw's  up  cream,  that  por- 
tion of  cream  which  rifes  firft  to  the  furface  is  richer  in  qua- 
lity, and  greater  in  quantity,  than  what  rifes  in  a fecond  equal 
portion  of  time  ; and  the  cream  that  rifes  in  the  iecond  in- 
terval of  time  is  greater  in  quantity,  and  richer  in  quality,  than 
that  which  rifes  in  a third  equal  fpace  of  time;  and  that  of 
the  third  than  the  fourth,  and  fo  on  : the  cream  that  ri  fi*s  de- 
creafes  in  quantity  and  declines  in  quality  continually,  as  long 
as  any  rifes  to  the  furface.  Thefe  experiments  not  having 
been,  in  this  cafe,  made  with  fo  much  accuracy  as  in  the  for- 
mer, he  has  not  been  able  to  afcertain  the  difference  in  the 
proportion  that  takes  place  in  equal  portions  of  time  ; but 
they  have  been  fo  often  repeated  as  not  to  leave  any  room 
to  doubt  the  fail ; and  it  will  be  allowed  to  be  a fact  of 
no  final  1 importance  in  the  management  of  the  dairy.  It  is 
not  certain,  however,  but  that  a greater  quantity  of  cream  may 
upon  the  whole  be  obtained  from  the  milk,  by  taking  it  away  at 
different  times  ; but  the  procefs  is  fo  troublefome,  as  not  to 
be  counterbalanced  by  the  increafed  quantity  obtained  : if,  in- 
deed, an  additional  quantity  be  thus  obtained,  which  is  not 
as  yet,  he  thinks,  fully  certain. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  added,  that  thick  milk  always 
throws  up  a fmaller  proportion  of  the  cream  it  actually  con- 
tains to  the  furface  than  milk  that  is  thinner;  but  that  cream 
is  of  a richer  quality  ; and  if  water  be  added  to  that  thick 
milk,  it  will  afford  a confiderable  greater  quantity  of  cream 
than  it  would  have  done  if  allowed  to  remain  pure  ; but  its 
quality  is  at  the  fame  time  greatly  debafed.  This  is,  he  be- 
lieves, a fadt  that  every  perion  attentive  to  a dairy  mull  have 
remarked  ; but  he  has  never  heard  of  any  experiment  that 
could  afcertain  either  the  precife  amount  of  the  increafed 
quantity  of  cream  that  might  thus  be  obtained,  or  of  the  ra- 
tio in  the  decreafe  of  its  quality  : but  it  afeertains  the  effects, 
at  leaft,  of  mixing  water  with  milk  in  a dairy  ; and  the 
knowledge  of  this  fadl  will  enable  attentive  perfons  to  follow 
that  pradlice  which  they  think  will  belt  promote  their  own 
filtered. 


In  the  fourth  place,  that  milk  which  is  put  into  2 paif, 
bucket,  or  other  proper  veffd,  and  carried  in  it  to  any  dif* 
tance,  fo  as  to  be  much  agitated,  and  in  part  cooled,  before 
it  be  put  into  the  milk-pans  to  i’ettie  for  cream,  never  throws 
up  fo  much  nor  fo  rich  cream,  as  if  the  fame  milk  had  been 
put  into  the  milk-pans  diredlly  after  it  was  milked.  In  this 
cafe,  it  is  believed,  he  fays,  that  the  Iofs  of  cream  will  be 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  time  that  has  elapfed,  and  the 
agitation  it  has  fuftained,  after  being  drawn  from  the  cow; 
but  lie  is  not  yet  in  poffefiion  of  any  experiments  that  fuffi- 
c-ently  afcertain  how  much  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  time  and 
the  agitation  taken  feparately.  From  the  whole  of  the 
fadts  and  circumttances,  the  ingenious  author  thinks  the  fol- 
lowing corollaries  feeir.  to  be  clearly  deducible.  iff.  That 
it  is  of  importance  that  the  cows  fhould  be  always  miiked  as 
near  the  dairy  as  poffible,  to  prevent  the  neceffity  of  carrying 
and  cooling  the  milk  before  it  be  put  into  the  dilhes:  and  as 
cows  are  much  hurt  by  far  driving,  it  mull  be  a great  ad- 
vantage in  a dairy-farm  to  have  the  principal  grafs-fields 
as  near  the  dairy,  or  homeftead,  as  poffible.  2dly.  That 
the  practice  of  putting  the  milk  of  all  the  cows  of  a large 
dairy  into  one  veffel,  as  it  is  milked,  there  to  remain  till  the 
whole  milking  be  finifhed,  before  any  part  of  it  is  put  into 
the  milk-pans,  leems  to  be  highly  injudicious,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  lofs  that  is  fuftained  by  agitation  and  cooling, 
but  alfo,  more  efpecially,  becaufe  it  prevents  the  owner  of 
the  dairy  from  dillinguiihing  the  good  from  the  bad  cow’s 
milk,  fo  as  to  ieparate  thefe  from  each  other,  where  it  is  ne- 
ceffary.  He  may  thus  have  the  whole  cf  his  dairy-produtt 
greatly  debafed  by  the  milk  of  one  bad  cow  for  years  toge- 
ther, without  being  able  to  difeover  it;  as  the  author  once 
faw  a cow  that  gave  milk  which  could  never  be  made  to  yield 
any  butter  at  all,  though  it  had  the  appearance  of  being  very- 
rich  milk.  The  perion  who  fold  that  cow  had  had  her  fe~ 
veral  years,  along  wir.h  a good  many  others,  without  hav- 
ing fo  much  as  had  any  fufpiciori  of  this  peculiarity.  It 
was  only  difeovered  when  fhe  came  into  the  poffefiion  of  a 
perion  who  had  but  one  cow.  A better  practice,  therefore, 
would  he,  to  have  the  milk  drawn  from  each  cow  feparately, 
put  into  the  creaming-pans  as  foon  as  it  is  milked,  without 
being  ever  mixed  with  any  other.  Thus  would  the  careful  clai, 
or  perion  that  fuperinteuds  the  dairy,  be  able  on  all  occalions 
to  obferve  the  particular  quality  of  each  individual  cow’s  milky 
as  well  as  its  quantity,  and  to  know  with  precifion  which  of 
his  cows  it  was  his  intereft  to  dilpofe  of,  and  which  of  them 
he  ought  to  keep  and  breed  from.  3dly.  That  if  it  be  in- 
tended to  make  butter  of  a very  fine  quality,  it  will  be  ad- 
vifable  in  all  cafes  to  keep  the  milk  that  is  firft  drawn  fepa- 
rate  from  that  which  comes  laft;  as  it  is  obvious,  that,  if  this 
be  not  done,  the  quality  of  the  butter  will  be  greatly  de- 
bafed, without  much  augmenting  its  quantity.  It  is  alfo. 
obvious,  that  the  quality  of  the  butter  will  be  improved  in 
proportion  to  the  imailnefs  of  the  proportion  of  the  laft- 
drawn  milk  that  is  retained,  fo  that  thofe  who  wilh  to  be 
Angularly  nice  in  this  refpeft  will  do  well  to  retain  only  a. 
very  fmall  proportion  of  the  laft-drawn  milk. 

The  writer  here  further  remarks,  that  to  thofe  owners  of 
dairies  who  have  profit  only  in  view,  it  muff  ever  be  a matter 
of  trial  and  calculation,  how  far  it  is  expedient  for  them  to> 
carry  the  improving  of  the  quality  of  their  butter,  at  the  ex- 
pence of  diminifhing  its  quantity.  In  different  fi'.uations^ 
prudence  will  point  out  Different  kinds  of  praftice  as  molt 
eligible  ; and  ail  perfons  muff  be  left,  after  making  accurate 
trials,  to  determine  for  themfelves.  It  is  likewiie  a confi- 
deration  of  no  fmall  importance,  to  determine  in  what  way 
the  inferior  milk  that  is  thus  to  be  fet  apart,  where  tine  but» 
ter  is  w;nted,  can  be  employed  with  the  greateit  profit,  In 
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the  highlands  of  Scotland,  he  fays,  they  have  adopted,  with- 
out thinking  of  the  improvement  of  their  butter,  a very 
Ample  and  economical  pradlice  in  this  refpedl.  As  the 
rearing  of  calves  is  there  a principal  objtdl  with  the  farmer, 
every  cow  is  allowed  to  fuckle  her  own  calf  with  a portion 
of  her  milk,  the  remainder  only  being  employed  in  the 
dairy.  To  give  the  calf  its  proportion  regularly,  it  is  fepa- 
rated from  the  cow,  and  kept  in  3n  inclofure  along  with  all 
the  other  calves  belonging  to  the  fame  farm.  At  regular 
times  cows  are  driven  to  the  door  of  the  calves’  inclofure, 
where  the  young  ones  fail  not  to  meet  them.  Each  calf  is 
then  feparately  let  out,  and  runs  diredlly  to  its  mother, 
where  it  fucks  till  the  dairy-maid  judges  it  has  had  enough, 
when  (lie  orders  it  to  be  driven  away,  having  prtvioufly 
(hackled  the  hinder  legs  of  the  mother,  by  a very  Ample 
contrivance,  to  oblige  her  to  ftand  ftjll.  Bovs  drive  away 
the  calf  with  fwitches,  and  return  it  to  the  inclofure,  while 
the  dairy-maid  milks  off  what  was  left  by  the  calf.  Thus 
they  proceed  till  the  whole  of  the  cows  are  milked,  and 
thus  do  they  obtain  a fmall  quantity  of  milk,  it  is  true,  but 
that  milk  of  an  exceeding  rich  quality;  which,  in  the  hands 
of  fnch  ot  the  inhabitants  as  know  how  to  manage  it,  is  ma- 
nufactured into  the  richeft  marrowy  butter  that  can  be  any 
where  met  with.  This  richnefs  of  the  Highland  butter  is, 
he  obferves,  univerfaliy  afcribed  to  the  old  grafs  the  cows 
feed  upon  in  their  remote  glens;  but  it  is  in  fadf  chiefly,  he 
conceives,  to  be  attributed  to  the  pradtice  here  defcribed, 
which  has  long  prevailed  in  thefe  regions;  and  perhaps  in 
fome  meafure  to  the  nature  of  the  bead.  Whether  a (imilar 
pradtice  could  be  economically  adopted  elfewhere,  he  does 
not  take  upon  him  to  fay;  but  doubtlefs  other  fecondary 
ufes  might  be  found  for  the  milk  of  inferior  quality  ; on 
fome  occalions,  it  might  be  converted  into  butter  of  an  inferior 
quality;  on  others,  it  might  be  fold  fweet,  where  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  farm  is  within  reach  of  a market  town  ; on  other 
occalions,  it  might  be  converted  into  cheefes,  which,  by  be- 
ing made  of  fweet  milk,  would  be  of  a very  fine  quality, 
if  carefully  made ; and  (till  other  ufes  might  be  devifed  for 
its  application.  One  mode  of  managing  milk,  by  means  of 
which  the  inferior  kinds  of  it  might,  on  many  occaflons, 
efpecially  within  reach  of  towns,  be  difpofed  of  to  great 
advantage,  is  however  mentioned,  which  is  this : Take 
common  (kimmed-milk  when  it  has  begun  to  turn  four,  put 
it  into  an  upright  ftand  churn,  or  a barrel  with  one  of  its 
ends  out,  or  any  other  fimilar  convenient  veffel.  Heat  fome 
water,  and  pour  it  into  a tub  that  is  large  enough  to  con- 
tain with  eafe  the  veffel  in  which  the  milk  was  put.  Set  the 
veffel  containing  the  milk  into  the  hot  water,  and  let  it  re- 
main there  for  the  fpace  of  one  night.  In  the  morning  it 
will  be  found  that  the  milk  hath  feparated  into  two  parts  ; 
a thick  cream-like  fubftance  which  occupies  the  upper  part 
of  the  veffel,  and  a than  ferous  watery  part,  that  remains  in 
the  bottom  ; draw  off  the  thin  part  (called  wigg)by  opening 
a ftop-cock  placed  for  the  purpofe  clofe  above  the  bottom, 
and  referve  the  cream  for  ufe.  Not  much  lefs  than  the  half 
of  the  milk  is  thus  converted  into  a ftjrt  of  cream,  which, 
when  well  made,  feems  to  be  as  rich  and  fat  as  real  cream 
itfelf,  and  is  only  diftinguifhable  from  that  by  its  fournefs. 
It  is  eaten  with  fugar  in  fome  places,  and  is  efteemed  a great 
delicacy,  and  ufually  fells  at  double  the  price  of  frefh  (kim- 
med  milk.  It  requires  pradtice,  however,  to  be  able  to 
make  this  nicely  ; the  degree  of  the  heat  of  the  water,  and 
many  other  circumftances,  greatly  affedting  the  operation. 
Thefe  things  pradtice  beft  difeovers. 

And+thly,  that  if  the  quality  of  the  butter  be  the  chief 
objedt  attended  to,  it  will  be  neceffary  not  only  to  feparate 
the  firft  from  the  laft'  drawn  milk,  but  alfo  to  take  nothing 
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but  the  cream  that  is  firft  feparated  from  the  beft  milk,  as  it 
is  this  flrft  rifing  cream  alone  that  is  of  the  prime  quality. 
The  remainder  of  the  milk,  which  will  be  dill  fweet,  may- 
be either  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  making  fweet  milk- 
cheefes,  or  it  may  be  allowed  to  Hand,  to  throw  up  cream 
for  making  butter  of  an  inferior  quality,  as  circumftances 
may  direct. 

qthly . That,  from  the  above  fads,  we  are  enabled  to  per- 
ceive that  butter,  of  the  very  beft  poffible  quality,  can  only 
be  obtained  from  a dairy  of  conftderable  extent,  when  judi. 
cioufly  managed;  for,  when  only  a very  fmall  portion  of 
each  cow’s  milk  can  be  fet  apart  for  throwing  up  cream, 
and  when  only  a very  fmall  proportion  of  that  cream  can  be 
referved  as  of  the  prime  quality,  it  follows,  that,  unlefs  the 
quantity  of  miik  was,  upon  the  whole,  very  confiderahle, 
the  quantity  of  prime  cream  produced  would  be  fo  fmall, 
as  to  be  fcarcely  worth  the  while  of  manufacturing  fepa- 
rately. 

6chly.  That,  from  thefe  premifes,  we  are  alfo  led  to  draw 
another  conciufion,  extremely  different  from  the  opinion  that 
is  commonly  entertained  on  this  fubjed  ; viz.  That  it  feems 
probable  that  the  very  beft  butter  could  only  be  with  eco- 
nomy made  in  thofe  dairies  where  the  rnanufadure  of  cheefe 
is  the  principal  objed.  The  reafons  are  obvious : if  only 
a fmall  portion  of  the  milk  fhould  be  fet  apart  for  butter,  all 
the  reft  may  be  made  into  cheefe,  while  it  is  yet  warm  from 
the  cow,  and  perfedly  fweet  ; and  if  only  that  portion  of 
cream  which  rifes  during  the  firft  three  or  four  hours  after 
milking  is  to  be  referved  for  butter,  the  rich  miik,  which  is 
left  after  that  cream  is  feparated,  being  ftill  perfedly  fweet, 
may  be  converted  into  cheefe  with  as  great  advantage  nearly 
as  the  new-milked  milk  itfelf.  But  as  it  is  not  probable  that 
many  perfons  could  be  found  who  would  be  willing  to  pur- 
chafe  the  very  fineft  butter  made  in  the  manner  above 
pointed  out,  at  the  price  that  would  be  fufficient  to  indem- 
nify the  farmer  for  his  trouble  in  making  it,  thefe  hints  are 
thrown  out  merely  to  fatisfy  the  curious  in  what  way  butter 
poffefiing  this  fuperior  degree  of  excellence  may  be  obtained, 
if  they  choofe  to  be  at  the.  expence  : but  for  an  ordinary- 
market,  he  is  fatisfied,  from  experience  and  attentive  obfef- 
vation,  that  if,  in  general,  about  the  firft  drawn  half  of  the 
milk  be  feparated  at  each  milking,  and'  the  remainder  only 
be  fet  up  for  producing  cream  ; and  if  that  milk  be  allowed 
to  ftand  to  throw  up  the  whole  of  its  cream,  even  till  it 
begins  fenfibly  to  tafte  fourifh  ; and  if  that  cream  be  after- 
wards carefully  managed,  the  butter  thus  obtained  will  be 
of  a quality  greatly  fuperior  to  what  can  ufually  be  ob- 
tained at  market,  and  its  quantity  not  confiderably  lefs  than 
if  the  whole  of  the  milk  had  been  treated  alike.  Among 
other  reafons  that  induced  him  to  feparate  about  the  half  of 
the  milk  is  the  following.  Whilft  he  was  employed  in 
making  experiments  on  milk,  it  chanced,  that  among  his 
cows  there  was  one  which  had  miffed  having  a calf  that  fea- 
fon,  and  ftill  continued  to  give  milk.  Her  milk,  as  is  not 
uncommon  in  thefe  circumftances,  tailed  fenfibly  fait.  On 
trying  the  different  parcels  of  that  milk,  however,  it  was  per- 
ceived that  the  firft-drawn  milk  was  extremely  fait  to  the 
tafte,  and  that  the  laft  was  perfectly  fweet.  On  an  after- 
trial, made  with  a view  to  afeertain  what  proportion  of  the 
milk  was  fait,  it  was  found  that  the  faltnefs  decreafed  gra- 
dually from  the  beginning,  and  was  entirely  gone  when 
near  the  half  of  the  milk  was  drawn  off,  fo  that  all  the  laft- 
drawn  half  of  the  milk  was  quite  fweet.  He  intended  to 
have  tried  if  other  naufeous  taftes  that  fometimes  affedt  milks, 
fuch  as  that  from  turnips,  cabbages,  &c.  was  particularly  con- 
fined to  the  firft-drawn  milk  or  not ; but  other  avocations 
prevented  him  from  afeertaining  this  fadt.  He,  therefore, 

concludes. 
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soncludes,  that  this  is  the  practice  which  he  thinks  mo  ft 
likely  to  fuit  the  frugal  farmer,  as  his  butter,  though  of  a 
fuperior  quality,  could  be  afforded  at  a price  that  would 
always  enfure  it  a rapid  fale.  In  the  extenfive  and  fnccels- 
fill  praflice  of  fome  butter  dairies,  it  has  been  found  bene- 
ficial, in  the  winter  feafon,  to  add  hot  water  to  the  milk  im- 
mediately as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  in  the  view  of  making 
it  yield  the  cream  more  fully. 

With  regard  to  the  degree  of  heat  which  is  neceffarv  for 
the  due  reparation  of  the  cream,  few  trials  have  yet  been 
made  5 but  from  what  has  been  done,  it  is  believed  by  Dr. 
Anderfon,  that  when  the  heat  is  from  50  to  55  degrees  on 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  the  reparation  of  the  cream  from 
milk,  which  is  the  moft  important  operation  of  the  dairy, 
proceeds  with  the  greateft  regularity,  and  in  the  moft  favour- 
able manner.  It  is,  therefore,  thought  that  this  will  be 
found  to  be  the  temperature  that  ought  to  be  aimed  at : but 
it  is  not  pretended  to  decide  with  precifion  ; a confiderable 
degree  of  latitude,  in  this  refpedt,  may,  perhaps,  be  allow- 
able ; from  the  beft  obfervations,  it  feems  to  be  highly  pro- 
bable that  when  the  heat  exceeds  60  degrees,  the  operations 
become  difficult  and  dangerous  ; and  when  it  falls  below 
the  40th  degree,  they  can  fcarccly  be  carried  forward  with 
any  degree  of  economy  or  propriety.  Till  farther  experi- 
ments, therefore,^  aicertain  the  exadt  point,  it  may  he  thinks, 
be  taken  as  a, Sfe  rule  that  the  heat  fhould  be  kept  up,  if 
poffible,  between  the  50th  and  55th  degree;  anti,  in  order 
to  afeertain  this,  a thermometer,  graduated  bv  Fahrenheit’s 
fcale,  fhould  be  hung  up  perpetually  in  the  milkhoufe,  to 
give  notice  to  the  owner  of  any  alterations  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  that  may  affedft  his  intereft. 

It  has  not  yet'  been  afeertained  in  any  fatisfadlory  man- 
ner, what  is  the  length  of  time  that  the  milk  fhould  remain 
in  the  pans  or  trays,  in  order  to  afford  the  cream  in  the  largeft 
quantity  before  it  is  feparated.  Some  fuppofe  that  this 
fhould  depend  upon  the  particular  views  of  the  dairy-man, 
and  the  degree  of  heat  that  is  prefent  at  the  period.  In  a 
moderately  warm  temperature  of  the  air,  if  v ry  fine  butter 
be  intended,  it  fhould  not  be  allowed,  the  Dodfor  fays,  to 
(land  more  than  fix  or  eight  hours.  For  ordinary  good 
butter  it  may  fafely  be  let  (land  twelve  hours  or  more  ; but 
where  the  dairy  is  fo  large  as  to  afford  a fuflicierit  quantity 
of  cream,  and  where  the  very  beft  butter  is  intended,  (the 
milk  being  to  be  converted  to  fome  other  ufe  while  yet 
fwee-t,)  it  may  be  feparated  after  ftanding  only  two,  three, 
or  four  hours.  45  In  the  general  management  of  dairies, 
milk  is,  he  fays,  never  fkimmed  more  than  once;  but  in  the 
county  of  Eff  x,  as  well  as  iome  others,  it  is  the  common 
practice  to  fkim  it  three  or  four  times,  or  till  no  more  cream 
rife.  In  the  bufinefs  of  feparating  the  cream  from  the  milk 
there  are  two  methods  purfued  : that  moft  generally  prac- 
tifed  i9  to  fkim  it  off  with  a fkimming-difh,  made  either  of 
tin  or  of  wood.  The  other  is  adopted  only  where  leads  or 
eifterns  are  common,  and  where  the  milk  is  ufed  for  making 
fkim  milk  or  two-meal  cheefes  ; and,  of  courfe,  before  it 
coagulate,  or  acquire  any  degree  of  acidity.  Towards  the 
centre  of  the  ciftern  ther^  is  a hole  or  pipe,  which,  before 
the  milk  be  put  in,  is  fhut  with  a wooden  Hopper  that  rifes 
feveral  inches  above  the  furface  of  the  milk.  When  the 
milk  is  wanted  for  any  of  the  purpofes  above-mentioned,  a 
veflel  is  placed  under  the  pipe,  and  the  ftopper  drawn  up  fo 
far  as  to  allow  the  milk  to  run  off,  but  fo  gently,  as  that  the 
furface  of  the  cream  may  not  be  broken.  The  milk  being 
thus  gradually  drained  off,  the  cream  links  down,  till  it  at 
laft  refts  on  the  ciftern  ; when  the  veffcl  containing  the  milk 
being  removed,  and  another  placed  for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
ceiving the  cream,  the  ftopper  is  entirely  drawn  out,  and  the 


cream  drops  into  the  veflel.”  The  nrft  of  thefe  methods, 
the  Doctor  fays,  “ requires  a dexterity  of  manipulation  that 
can  be  acquired  by  practice  alone ; but  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  fuccefs  of  the  dairy  that  it  be  well  done ; 
for,  if  any  part  of  the  cream  be  left,  the  quantity  of  butter 
will  be  diminifhed.  and  if  any  part  of  the  milk  be  taken,  its 
quality  will  be  debafed.” 

After  the  cream  has  been  “ thus  feparated  from  the 
milk,  it  ought  to  be  immediately  put  into  a veflel  by  itfelf, 
to  be  kept  till  a proper  quantity  be  collected  for  being  made 
into  butter  : and  no  veflel  can  be  better  adapted  for  that 
purpofe  than  a firm  neat-made  wooden  barrel,  in  fize  pro- 
portioned to  the  extent  of  the  dairy,  open  at  one  end,  with 
a lid  exadily  fitted,  to  clofe  it.  In  the  underpart  of  this 
veflel,  clofe  to  the  bottom,  fhould  be  placed  a cock,  for 
drawing  off  from  time  to  time  any  thin  ferous  part  of  the 
milk  that  may  chance  to  be  generated ; for  fhould  this,  be 
allowed  to  remain,  it  ads  upon  the  cream  in  a powerful 
manner,  aid  greatly  diminifhes  the  richnefs  of  the  quality 
of  the  butter.  The  infide  of  the  opening  of  the  barrel 
fhould  be  covered  with  a bit  of  clofe  fine  wire,  or  fllver 
gauze  netting,  to  keep  back  the  cream,  while  the  feum 
is  allowed  to  pafs  ; and  the  barrel  on  its  ftand  fhould  be  in- 
clined a little  forward  in  the  top,  to  allow  the  whole  to  run 
off  in  a perfed  manner. 

In  refped  to  the  length  of  time  it  may  be  kept  in  thefe 
veflel s with  advantage  before  it  is  churned,  it  is  very  different 
in  different  cafes  ; but  about  Epping,  in  Effex,  according  to 
Mr.  Abdey,  as  ftatd  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  which 
has  been  long  in  high  repute  for  the  fuperior  quality  of  its 
butter,  :i  the  cream  is  ieldom  kept  above  three  or,  at  fur- 
theft,  four  days,”  but  always  till  there  is  a certain  degree  of 
acidity  in  it,  either  natural  or  artificial,  as  without  that  they 
cannot  infure  a good  churning  of  butter ; fome  keep  a little 
old  cream  for  this  ufe,  others  ufe  a little  renntt,  and  fome  a 
litt'e  lemon  juice.  And  it  was  pradifed  in  a large  dairy 
in  Suffolk,  which  had  a high  charader  for  making  butter  of 
a fuperior  quality,  when  the  butter  was  to  be  fent  diredly 
to  market,  to  churn  the  cream  the  fecond  or  third  day  ; but 
when  it  was  to  be  falted,  to  keep  it  a day  or  two  longer,  or 
till  it  had  acquired  a certain  degree  of  acidity.  The  dairy- 
woman,  who  had  had  a long  and  extenfive  experience,  ac- 
counted for  her  conduft  in  this  refped,  by  obferving  that 
butter  made  from  frefh  cream  was  much  better  and  plca- 
fanter  to  the  tafte,  but  that  ic  would  not  take  in  the  fait  fo 
well,  or  keep  fo  long,  as  that  made  from  cream  that  had 
been  longer  kept.  It  has  been  fuggefted  by  Dr.  Anderfon, 
that  thofe  “ who  have  had  little  e-xperienee  in  the  dairy, 
believe  that  no  butter  can  be  of  the  fineft  quality,  except 
that  which  has  been  made  from  cream  that  has  not  been 
kept  above  one  day  ; but  this  is  a very  great  miftake.  So 
far  indeed  is  this  opinion  from  being  well  founded,  that  it  is 
in  very  few  cafes  that  even  tolerably  good  butter  can  be 
obtained  from  cream  that  is  not  more'  than  one  day  old. 
The  feparation  of  butter  from  cream  only  takes  place  after 
the  cream  has  attained  a certain  degree  of  acidity.  If  it  be 
agitated  before  that  acidity  has  begun  to  take  place,  no 
butter  can  be  obtained,  and  the  agitation  nuilt  be  conti- 
nued tiil  the  time  that  the  fournefs  is  produced;  after  which 
the  butter  begins  to  form.  In  fummer,  while  the  cllmature 
is  warm,  the  beating  mav  be,  without  very  much  difficulty, 
continued,  until  the  acidity  be  produced,  fo  that  butter  may 
be  got  ; but  in  this  cafe  the  procefs  is  long  and  tedious,  and 
the  butter  is,  for  the  moft  part,  of  a foft  confidence,  and 
tough  and  gluey  to  the  touch.  IfthisproceE  be  attempted 
during  the  cold  weather  in  winter,  butter  can  lcarcely  be  in 
any  way  obtained,  unlefs  by  the  application  of  fome  great 
1 degree 
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'decree  of  'heat,  wltioTi  fome  times  sfilfts  in  producing  a very 
inferior  kind  of  butter,  that  is  white,  hard,  and  brittle,  with 
very  i it  tic  tafte,  and  almoft  unfit  for  any  culinary  purpoie 
whatever.”  The  intelligent  dairy-farmer  (hould  not  of 
courfe  attempt  to  imitate  this  practice,  but  allow  his  cream 
to  remain  in  the  velTel  appropriated  for  keeping  it,  until  it 
has  acquired  that  proper  degree  of  acidity  that  fits  it  for 
•being  made  into  butter  with  great  eafe,  and  by  a moderate 
degree  of  ag  tition  ; by  which  procefs  only  very  fine  butter 
•can  be  prepared.  It  is  added  that  the  exaft  length  of  tune 
-cream  may  be  kept,  before  it  attains  the  precife  degree  of 
acidity  that  is  neceffary  to  form  the  very  beft  butter,  and 
after  that  period  before  its  quality  be  fenlibiy  diminished, 
has  not  yet  been  well  afcertamed  by  any  experiment  that 
can  be  fully  depended  upon  : “ So  little  nicety,”  fays  the 
above  writer,  has  been  obferved  in  this  refpeft  by  prac- 
tical dairy-farmers,  even  thofe  who  have  a high  reputation 
for  making  good  butter,  that  few  of  them  ever  think  of 
obferving  any  precife  lule  in  this  refpeft,  with  regard  to  the 
•different  portions  of  their  cream,  feeing  they  in  general 
make  into  butter  all  the  cream  they  have  collefted  fince  the 
former  churning,  fo  that  the  new  and  the  old  is  all  beaten 
up  together;  and  he  can  find  nothing  like  an  uniform  rule 
eltablifhed  among  them,  as  to  the  time  that  fhould  intervene 
between  one  churning  and  another,  that  being  ufually  de- 
termined by  local  or  accidental  circumftances.  He  is  him- 
fe!f  inclined  to  believe,  that  if  the  cream  be  carefully  kept, 
and  no.ftrous  matter  allowed  to  lodge  about  it,  a very  great 
latitude  may  fafely  be  admitted  in  this  refpeft;”  and  though 
the  exaft  length  of  time  has  not  been  determined,  “ it  is 
certain  that  cream  which  has  been  kept  three  or  four  days 
in  fummer,  is  in  excellent  condition  for  being  made  into 
butter;”  and  he  is  inclined  to  believe,  that  from  three  days 
to  feven  may  be  found  in  general  the  beft  time  for  keeping 
cream  before  churning;  though,  if  circumftances  make  it 
neceffary,  a confiderable  latitude  in  this  relpeft  may  be  al- 
lowed. If  the  farmer  has  fuch  a quantity  of  cream  as  may 
be  worth  his  while  to  churn  once  every  day,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  him  from  doing  it.  He  has  only  to  provide  a 
feparate  vefiel  for  holding  the  cream  for  each  day  he  means 
it  fhould  ftand  before  churning  ; if  three  days,  three  veflels; 
if  four  days,  four  veflels ; and  fo  on.  Thus  he  may  churn 
every  day  cream  of  three  days  old,  or  of  four ; or  any  other 
number  of  days  old  that  he  may  incline.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner, if  it  were  found  that  the  cream  of  two,  of  three,  or  of 
a greater  number  of  day*  gathering,  was  required  to  make 
a proper  churning,  it  might  be  eafy  fo  to  contrive  it  as  to 
churn  every  day,  as  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  thinks 
upon  the  fubjeft.  In  this  manner,  the  operations  of  dairy- 
ing may  be  kept  perfectly  regular  and  eafy. 

It  is  not  an  unnfual  practice  in  Chefhire  to  churfi  the 
whole  of  the  milk  without  feparating  any  part  of  the  cream 
from  it.  After  milking,  it  is  cooled  in  quantities  according 
to  the  heat  of  the  weather  in  fumrner,  in  feparate  veffcls  for 
the  purpofe,  and  a certain  degree  of  acidity  brought  on. 
This  is  effected  previoufly  to  its  being  put  together,  which 
is  the  cafe  from  time  to  time,  in  earthern  cream  mugs  or 
jars.  In  thefe  jars,  which  contain  from  four  to  fix  gallons 
each,  it  is  differed  to  ftand  till  it  is  what  is  there  termed 
carved,  or  clotted  in  a proper  degree  for  churning,  which  is 
judged  fuffi 'iently  the  cafe  when  the  whole  is  coagulated  and 
has  acquired  a fmall  degree  of  acidity,  which  commonly,  in 
warm  weather,  takes  place  in  the  courfe  of  a day  or  two. 
And  the  cream  is  warmed  in  the  winter  by  the  mugs  being 
let  by  the  fire,  in  order  to  forward  the  carving  or  clotting 
•of  the  milk.  If  the  milk  fhould  not  have  been  fufficiently 
cooled  in  warm  weather,  before  it  was  put  to  the  former 


meal,  or  if  in  the  winter  feafon  the  mugs  have  been  fet  too 
near  the  fire,  the  whole  mafs  becomes  curdled,  making,  as 
they  phrafe  it,  “ go  all  to  whig  and  whey,”  and  to  after- 
wards heave  in  the  mug.  And  fu'ther,  if  in  iummer,  or 
when  kept  in  a warm  iituatien,  the  milk  is  not  churned 
wirhin  a day,  or  a little  more,  after  it  is  fufficiently  carved,  a 
kind  of  fermentation  and  heaving  likewife  comes  on  ; in 
both  cafes  the  butter  will  be  rank  and  iil-tafted  ; nor  will 
the  milk  afford  fo  much  butter,  as  when  it  has  been  pro- 
perly managed  and  churned  in  due  time.  In  this  way  they 
obtain  a greater  quantity  of  butter,  though  of  an  inferior 
quality.  By  careful  management,  however,  efpecially  if  a 
portion  of  the  firft-drawn  milk  be  feparated,  very  good  but- 
ter may,  it  is  fuppofed,  be  obtained  ; but  the  practice,  on 
■many  accounts,  is  not  to  be  advifed. 

In  the  fummer  feafon,  or  while  the  cows  are  fed  on  grafs, 
it  is  not  requifite  to  give  butter  that  colour  which  is  agree- 
able to  the  purchafer  or  confumer,  by  means  of  ait;  but  in 
winter  and  fpring  months,  the  dairy  people  find  it  neceffary, 
in  order  to  pleafe  their  cuftomers,  to  alter  that  tallowy  ap- 
pearance, which  is  natural  to  butter  in  thefe  leafons,  which 
is  effefttd  by  means  of  a little  arnoito,  which,  after  being 
reduced  by  trituration  to  as  fine  a powder  as  poffible,  is 
blended  and  incorporated  with  the  cream  before  it  is  put 
into  the  churn,  in  fuch  proportions  as,  from  experience,  has 
been  found  neceffary  for  giving  the  requifitc  appearance  or 
colour  to  the  produft. 

After  thus  deferibing  the  different  preparatory  fleps  which 
are  neceffary  to  be  regarded  in  the  butter  dairy,  it  will  be 
proper  to  detail  the  praftice  which  is  ufually  purfutd  in 
making  that  important  article. 

Making  of  Butter. 

This  is  a produft  of  the  dairy,  in  the  marmfaftnre  of 
which  great  nicety,  and  attention  are  requifite,  as  has  been 
feen  above,  in  order  to  have  it  of  the  beft  quality.  It  has 
been  ftated,  that  there  are  two  methods  purfued  with  trie 
milk,  with  the  view  of  procuring  the  butter  from  it.  In  one, 
the  oily  part  or  cream  is  feparated  from  the  milk,  and  in  that 
ftate  converted  into  butter,  by  means  of  agitation,  in  a proper 
veffel  ; while  in  the  other,  the  whole  of  the  milk  is  fubiefted 
to  the  procefs.  Toe  particular  advantages  of  thefe  diffe- 
rent methods  of  praftice  have  not  been  fully  ftated,  nor  have 
any  comparative  experiments,  which  we  know  of,  been  in- 
ftitutea  with  the  view  of  afeertaining,  which  of  them  has  the 
fuperiority  in  refptft  to  the  quantity  and  quality  or  flavour 
ot  the  butter  which  i3  obtained.  It  is  a point  of  manage- 
ment which,  however,  deferves  attention,  and  which  is  ca- 
pable ot  being  decided  without  much  difficulty  or  expence 
in  the  experiments.  The  beft  mode  has  always  appeared  to 
us,  to  be  that  of  ufing  the  cream  in  the  ftate  of  reparation 
from  the  milk,  both  in  the  convenience  and  the  goodnefs  of 
the  butter. 

Churning. 

It  is  extremely  evident  that  while  the  oily  or  bnty- 
raceous  part  of  misk  is  in  the  ftate  of  cream,  the  particles 
are  not  in  a fufficiently  concentrated  ftate  for  producing  an 
uniform  fubftance,  on  account  of  the  large  portion  of  inter- 
poling  ferous  fluid  ; confequently,  in  order  to  produce  butter, 
it  is  neceffary  to  force  out  this  fluid  by  means  of  continued 
agitation,  a procefs  which  is  termed  churning.  In  which  the 
cream  or  milk,  after  being  feparated  and  prepared  in  the 
above  manner,  is  put  into  the  churn  of  the  kind  which  is 
preferred,  as  there  are  feveral  different  forts  employed  in  dif- 
ferent places  and  agitated  for  tome  time,  in  order  to  effeft 
the  reparation  of  the  butter.  And  “ from  the  praftice  getie- 
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rally  adopted  in  the  bed  managed  dairies  of  cooling  the 
churn,  by  filling  it  for  fonrie  time  with  cold  water  before 
churning  in  fummer,  and  of  warming  it  with  fcalding  water 
when  the  weather  is  very  cold  in  winter,  and  of  putting  in 
alfo  cold  or  hot  water  among  the  cream  in  the  churn  occafi- 
onally,  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year,”  it  is  concluded 
by  Mr.  Dona'dfon,  “ that  cream  poffeffing  a proper  tempera- 
ture, whatever  that  temperature  may  be,  is,  among  the  moll 
exaft  dairy-farmers,  confidered  efl'entially  neceffary  in  the 
making  of  good  butter;  which  being  admitted,  it  mull: 
follow,  that  fome  churns  may  be  better  fuited  to  the  purpofe 
than  others : — As  fuch  as  admit  a free  fupply  of  atmofpheric 
air,  and  permit  that  which  from  the  violent  agitation  has  be- 
come over  heated  to  efcape,  from  their  preferving  the  me- 
dium temperature  which,  it  would  appear,  cream,  in  the 
courfe  of  making  into  butter,  ought  to  poffefs,  than  fuch  as 
are  kept  conftantly  (hut  up,  or,  in  wh'ch  the  air  is  only  al- 
lowed to  enter'or  efcape  occafionally  by  means  of  a fmall 
aperture.”  The  author  of  Practical  Agriculture  obferves, 
that  “ it  is  probably  on  this  account  that  the  upright  churn 
is  ftill  preferred  in  fome  dairies.” 

And  it  is  remarked,  that  in  this  procefs,  much  greater 
nicety  is  required  than  mod  perfons  feem  to  be  aware  of, 
as  a few  hstfty  irregular  Itrokes  may  render  the  whole  of  the 
butter  of  fcarcely  any  value,  which,  but  for  this  circumdance, 
would  have  been  of  the  fined  quality.  The  owner  of  an  ex- 
tenfive  dairy  (lrould,  therefore,  be  extremely  attentive  to  this 
circumdance,  and  be  at  great  pains  to  procure  a proper  per- 
fon  for  managing  this  branch  of  the  bufinefs.  See  Churn- 
ing. 

In  Chefnire  they  rnodly  employ  churns  of  the  upright 
kind  in  their  dairies,  which  are  in  fome  indances  improved  by 
having  a lever  applied  to  them  ; in  which  cafes  one  end  of  it 
(which  is  fnpported  by  means  of  an  upright  frame)  is  con- 
nected with  or  attached  to  the  end  of  the  chumdaff ; the 
other  end  of  it,  being  by  means  of  a rod,  connefted  with  a 
crank  in  a toothed  wheel,  and  worked  by  a pinion  fixed 
upon  the  axis  of  a common  winch.  In  this  way  the  opera- 
tion is  capable  of  being  performed  with  facility  by  a (ingle 
perfon.  And  in  a fingle  indance  Mr.  Holland  found  a 
water  wheel  applied  fo  as  to  work  the  churn  ■.  being  fo  con- 
trived as  that  the  ftaff  of  it  can  be  made,  at  pleafure,  to  give 
from  one  to  a hundred  and  eight  drokes  in  a minute.  And 
it  is  dated  that  the  greated  advantage  has  been  experienced 
from  this  method  of  churning,  fo  as  to  juftify  its  introduction 
in  all  cafes  where  the  fituation  of  the  dairy  will  adroit  of  it. 
In  the  dairies  of  Gloucederfhire  they  make  life  of  both  the 
band  and  barrel  churns,  according  to  the  quantity  of  butter 
which  is  to  be  made.  See  Churn, 

P reparation  of  the  Butter. 

When  by  the  procefs  of  churning,  or  keeping  the 
cream  conftantly  in  a date  of  motion,  the  butyraceous  particles 
are  feparated  from  the  milk,  and  after  being  gathered  and 
united  to  each  other,  the  mafs  is  taken  out  of  the  churn 
and  put  into  a large  wooden  bowl,  or  other  convenient 
veffel,  with  fome  cold  fpring-water  which  is  perfe&ly 
pure;  the  dairy-maid  preffes  and  kneads  it  well  with 
her  hands,  or,  what  is  better,  a wooden  fpoon  with  a (hort 
handle,  afterwards  breaking  it  into  as  minute  divifions  as 
poffible  ; and,  by  roiling  and  preffing  it  againd  the  bottom 
and  fides  of  the  bafon  or  other  veffel,  expreffes  and  forces 
out  any  milk  that  it  may  contain.  Upon  this  being  well 
performed,  the  goodnefs  of  the  butter  in  a great  meafure 
depends.  When  it  has  been  thus  worked,  the  milky  water 
is  poured  off,  and  an  additional  quantity  of  pure  clean  wa- 
ter put  in  ; aud  the  operations  of  kneading,  breaking,  and 
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preffing,  are  again  renewed,  and  continued  till  the  water 
which  comes  off  at  lad  appears  fcarcely  tinged  with  milk, 
which  is  the  only  proper  criterion  by  which  to  determine 
when  the  butter  has  been  fufficiently  worked.  And  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  a confiderable  degree  of  drength,  as 
well  as  of  dexterity,  is  required  in  this  manipulation.  The 
principal  thing  wanted,  is  to  force  out  the  milk  entirely, 
with  as  little  tawing  of  the  butter  as  poffible  ; for,  if  the 
/nilk  be  not  entirely  taken  away,  the  butter  will  infallibly 
fpoil  in  a (hort  time  ; and  if  it  be  too  much  worked,  the 
butter  will  become  tough  and  gluey,  which  greatly  debafes 
its  quality.  Another  method  of  making  butter,  praftifed 
in  Holland,  as  dated  by  Mr  Carew,  in  the  “ Agricultural 
Report  of  Middlefex,”  is  this: — After  milking  the  cows, 
the  milk  is  put  into  pans  till  it  is  quite  cold.  It  is  then 
dirred  two  or  three  times  a-day  with  a wooden  fpoon,  to 
prevent  the  cream  from  feparating  from  the  milk ; and  if  it 
can  be  dirred  till  the  fpoon  will  almod  dand  in  it,  it  is 
deemed  fo  much  the  better.  When  it  is  found  to  be  fuffi- 
ciently  thick,  it  is  put  into  the  churn  ; and  beaten  for  an 
hour.  When  the  butter  begins  to  form,  a pint  or  more  of 
cold  water,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  milk,  is  poured 
in,  to  feparate  the  butter  from  the  milk.  When  the  butter 
is  taken  out  of  the  churn,  it  is  walked  and  kneaded  till  the 
lad  water  is  perfeflly  clear  and  free  from  milk.  By  this 
method  it  is  fuppofed,  that  a greater  quantity  of  butter  is 
made  from  an  equal  quantity  of  milk  ; and  the  butter  is 
faid  to  be  firmer  and  fweeter,  and  to  keep  longer,  than  that 
which  is  made  in  the  ordinary  mode  (which  is  in  ufe  in  this 
country.  The  butter-milk  is  aifo  thought  preferable,  and 
a churn  is  there  thought  better  adapted  to  the  purpofe  than 
a barrel.  But  in  either  method,  good  butter  may  be  made 
with  due  care  and  attention. 

A fmall  quantity  of  fait  in  mod  cafes  is  mixed  with  but- 
ter, even  which  is  attended  for  immediate  ufe;  and  when 
the  butter  is  faded,  whether  it  be  with  a view  to  keeping  or 
for  immediate  fale,  the  fait  is  applied  as  foon  as  the  milk 
has  been  extradled  or  removed  in  the  manner  deferibed  above. 
Part  of  the  butter  is  fpread  on  the  bottom  of  another  bafon 
or  (keel,  which  has  been  previoufiy  wafhed  and  prepared  for 
the  purpofe;  and  a quantity  of  Tit  being  drewed  over  it, 
an  additional  layer  of  butter  is  then  laid  on  ; over  this,  an- 
other fprinkling  of  fait,  and  fo  on  alternately  till  the  whole 
be  faked  to  the  proper  degree,  according  to  the  ufe  for 
which  the  butter  is  intended.  When  the  whole  is  thus 
falted,  the  dairy-maid  again  preffes,  kneads,  breaks,  and 
works  it  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  make  the  fait  mix  intimate- 
ly with  it  ; and  when  (he  thinks  (lie  has  fully  effefted  this 
purpofe,  (Ire  pours  fome  fpring  or  other  cold  water  over  the 
whole  ; and,  by  again  working  the  butter,  wadies  it  (ree 
from  the  brine,  and  from  any  milky  fubdance,  which,  by 
the  faltir.g,  and  the  repetition  of  kneading,  preffing,  &c. 
may  have  been  expreffed. 

When  thefe  different  operations  of  butter-making  have 
been  performed,  all  that  remains  neceffary  to  be  done  is  to 
weigh  and  make  it  up  into  the  form  in  which  it  is  moil 
faleable.  The  ufual  form  in  which  it  is  expofed  to  fale  is 
in  rolls ; but  it  is  fometimes  made  into  circular  cakes  of 
about  three  or  four  inches  diameter,  and  about  an  inch 
thick,  and  on  the  top  of  which  figures  are  impreffed  by 
means  of  a wooden  print  carved  for  the  purpofe. 

In  mod  of  the  Chedrire  dairies  the  butter  made  up  for 
fale  is  formed  into  lumps,  which  are  there  termed  dijhes } 
the  weight  of  one  of  which  is  one  pound  and  a half,  or 
twenty-four  ounces.  In  Lancafnire  the  butter  is  ufually 
formed  into  pounds  of  fixteen  or  eighteen  ounces,1  in  a round 
Hat  manner,  with  the  imprefiion  of  a figure  upon  the  top. 
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But  in  many  of  the  midland  and  fouthern  dairy  diftridls,  it 
is  common  to  make  it  up,  for  the  London  market,  into 
lumps  of  two  pounds  each. 

After  the  butter,  in  well-managed  dairies,  is  weighed 
and  made  up  for  market,  it  is  ufually  placed  in  cold  water 
till  the  period  for  fending  it  to  market  takes  place. 

In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  butter  produced  from  a 
given  quantity  of  milk,  it  depends  on  a variety  of  minute 
particulars  : as  the  quality  of  the  milk,  the  age  and  quality 
of  the  paftures  on  which  the  cows  are  maintained,  and  whe- 
ther the  miik  be  allowed  to  ftand  a fufficient  time  to  throw 
up  the  whole  cream  which  it  contains.  But,  on  a medium, 
four  gallons  of  miik  will  produce  fixteen  ounces  of  butter ; 
and  the  quantity  which  a dairy  of  cows  of  any  magnitude, 
in  regard  to  numbers,  may  be  fuppofed  to  yield,  may  be 
rated  at  fix  pounds  each  per  week  in  fummer,  and  from  four 
to  five  in  winter,  according  to  the  manner  of  feeding  them. 
In  Suffolk  they  find  that  four  gallons  and  a half  of  milk 
afford  a quart  of  cream,  which,  .when  made  into  butter, 
weighs  one  pound  and  three-quarters.  And  Mr.  Abdey,  in 
the  Epping  practice,  found  the  avarage  quantity  of  butter 
made  by  a cow  per  week,  to  be  four  pounds,  of  fixteen 
ounces,  and  the  whole  in  nine  months,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-fix  pounds  ; befides  the  advantage  of  fix  (hillings  a 
piece  for  three  pigs  which  were  kept.  His  ffatement,  as 
given  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  is  this : 
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In  the  Lincolnfhire  Report  on  Agriculture,  the  average 
quantity  of  milk  which  affords  a pound  of  butter  is  ftated 
to  be  eighteen  quarts,  where  the  hand-churn  is  employed, 
and  fifteen  quarts  by  the  horfe  one.  But  in  the  accurate 
trials  of  J.  C.  Curwen,  efq.  M.P.,  where  oil-cake,  in  a 
fmall  proportion,  was  made  ufe  of  in  feeding  the  cows,  and 
a pendulum  churn  conftrudted  by  Mr.  M'Dougall  em- 
ployed ; eight  wine  quarts  of  the  ftrippings,  and  nine  quarts 
and  a half  of  a mixture  of  the  whole  milk,  were  found  to 
give  a pound  of  butter.  This  ftriking  difference  in  the 
quantities  is  accounted  for,  partly  from  the  large  propor- 
tion of  neifer’s-milk,  but  more  particularly  from  the  ufe  of 
the  oil-cake  in  feeding  the  cows. 

There  is  an  inferior  fort  of  butter  often  made  from  whey, 
where  cheefe  is  the  principal  objedl  of  the  dairy-farmer. 
The  modes  of  conducing  the  procefs  in  this  cafe  are  ftated 
by  Mr.  Donaldfon  in  the  following  manner  : “ In  fome 
dairies  the  whole  whey,  when  taken  from  the  cheefe- 
tub  is,”  he  fays,  “ put  into  fkeels  or  other  veffels,  where  it 
remains-  about  twenty-four  hours  ; when  it  is  creamed,  and 
the  whey  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the  calves  and  pigs,  the  latter 
of  which  are  faid  to  thrive  as  well  on  it  after  the  cream  has 
been  taken  from  it  as  before.  And  the  cream,  when  (kim- 
med  off  the  whey,  is  put  into  a brafs  pan  and  boiled,  and 
afterwards  fet  in  pans  or  jars,  where  it  remains  till  a fufficient 
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quantity  for  a churning  be  procured,  which  in  large  datrie 
happens  generally  once,  but  fometimes  twice  in  the  week.”  In 
others,  “ the  green  whey  is  put  alrnoft  immediately  from  the 
cheefe-tub  into  the  furnace-pan,  where  it  is  fcalded.  When 
it  acquires  the  proper  degree  of  fcaiding-heat,  cold  water, 
or  fome  white  whey,  is  occafionally  put  in  ; this  caufes  the 
whey  to  break,  and  throw  up  a thick  white  fort  of  fcum,  fome- 
what  refembling  cream,  which  the  dairy-maid  keeps  conftant- 
ly  (kimming  off  as  it  riles,  and  which  fire  puts  into  cream  jugs 
or  jars,  where  it  remains  till  the  ufua!  time  of  churning.  In 
the  dairies  where  the  green  whey  is  fcalded,  the  runnings, 
except  a little  that  is  kept  for  the  purpofe  of  forcing  the 
green  whey  when  fcalding  to  throw  up  the  cream,  are  ufually 
fet  in  (keels  or  jars,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  milk  from  the 
cows,  and  the  cream  when  taken  off  being  added  to  that 
procured  by  fcalding,  is  churned  in  the  ordinary  way.” 
In  the  Chefhire  dairies,  the  thrujlirigs  or  white  whey  is  in 
fome  cafes  fet  in  cream  mugs  to  carve,  and  acidulate  for 
churning,  either  by  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  or  of  a room, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  in  making  miik  butter.  But  in  other 
cafes  the  green  and  white  whey  are  both  heated  together,  in 
which  cafe,  or  when  the  green  whey  is  heated  alone,  (where 
the  boiler  is  of  iron,  it  is  previoufly  rubbed  with  butter  to 
prevent  the  whey  from  catching  or  acquiring  a burnt-like 
tafte)  fuch  a fire  is  kept  as  will  make  the  whey  as  hot  as 
poffible,  without  boiiing  ; and  as  foon  as  that  degree  of  heat 
has  been  acquired,  the  buttery  matter,  which  the  whey  con- 
tains, breaks  or  feparates  from  it,  and  rifes  to  the  furface. 
This  commonly  takes  place  in  the  courfe  of  about  an  hour; 
but  when  the  whey  is  perfectly  fweet,  a little  fouring  is 
fometimes  added  to  produce  the  breaking  effedl. 

But  in  the  Gloucefterftiire  dairies,  according  to  Mr.. 
Rudge,  the  whey  is  immediately  “ removed  from  the  tub  or 
cowl  into  the  receivers,  which  are  made  of  an  oblong  fquare 
form  fix  or  feven  feet  long,  three  wide,  and  from  four  to  fix 
inches  deep,  with  a tap-hole  in  fome  part  of  the  bottom  to 
draw  it  off.  The  infide  is  lined  with  lead,  and  this  alliffs  in 
keeping  up  a great  coolnefs,  fo  neceffary  in  the  hot  months ; 
for  if  it  were  left  to  a high  (late  of  temperature,  it  would  be- 
come four  in  a few  hours  ; but  in  this  way  it  will  ftand  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  during  that  time  it  is  generally  (kim- 
Ried  twice  at  lead.”  The  cream  being  churned  in  the.  ufual 
manner  for  butter,  and  the  whey  given  to  the  hogs. 

But  in  two  experiments  made  for  the  purpofe  of  afcer- 
taining  the  nature  of  making  butter  from  whey,  Mr.  Robert- 
fon  found  the  refult  the  fame,  though  the  procefs  was  dif- 
ferently conduced.  In  one  the  whey  had  (food  four-and- 
twenty  hours  after  being  taken  from  the  curd  before  it  was 
put  to  the  fire ; but  in  the  other  it  was  put  on  quite  warm 
and  frefli  immediately  from  the  curd  ; the  quality  as  well  as 
quantity  were  alike  in  both  thefe  methods. 

It  is  afferted  that  the  quantity  of  butter  procured  from 
whey  is  confiderable  ; in  two  inftances,  where  particular  at- 
tention was  bellowed  to  afcertain  the  fad,  it  was  not  lefs 
than  about  an  ounce  and  a hall  from  the  gallon.  In  regard 
to  the  quality,  it  is  unqueftionably  inferior  to  that  of  butter, 
made  from  the  cream  of  milk,  or  from  the  milk  and  cream 
churned  together,  but  not  fo  much  fo  as  dated  by  Mr.  Mar- 
(hall  in  his  Rural  Economy  of  Gloucefterftiire,”1  which  is 
one-third.  In  the  Report  of  the  County  of  Leicefter,  it  is  in- 
deed obferved,  “ that  whey  butter  fells  for  nine-pence  per 
pound,  when  other  butter  fells  from  ten-pence  to  eleven- 
pence, and  alfo,  that  eighteen  cows  will  make  about  feven- 
teen  pounds,  fixteen  ounces  each,  of  whey-butter  per  week; 
which  is  a circumftance  Mr.  Donaldfon  thinks  “ that  cer- 
tainly merits  the  attention  of  thofe  who  are  in  the  pra&ice  of 
making  either  one-meal  or  two-meal  cheefea.” 
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In  the  dairy  practice  of  Chefhire,  where  it  is  the  cuftorn 
to  churn  up  the  whey-cream  three  times  in  the  week,  the 
average  produce  of  butter,  which  is  afforded  by  “ one  dairy- 
cow,”  is  from  eight  to  ten  ounces  weekly.  And  the  dif- 
ference of  price  from  it  and  that  of  milk-butter  is  from  a 
penny  to  two  pence  the  pound.  But  in  Gloucefterfhire  it  is 
dated  to  be  three-pence  in  the  pound  inferior  to  milk-butter 
in  the  value  at  market. 

Making  of  Cheefe. 

This  is  a practice  which  requires  much  care  and 
attention  in  the  dairy-farmer,  in  order  that  the  proper 
profit  may  be  derived  from  it.  There  are  many  different 
forts  of  cheefe,  as  has  been  noticed  in  fpeaking  generally  of 
the  nature  of  cheefe.  In  fome  of  the  principal  dill  rifts, 
where  this  article  of  food  is  made,  they  divide  the  kinds 
into  the  “ befl  waking  one  meal,”  or  “ coward,”  two  weal 
and  Jkhn  cheefe.  The  fir  It  of  thefe  forts  fhould  be  made  of 
the  whole  meal  of  milk  ; but  a portion  is  often  fet  by,  to  be 
flammed  for  butter  at  the  next  milking,  and  the  milk  then 
added  to  the  new  meal,  from  which  a fimiiar  quantity  is  taken 
as  before.  This  fort  of  cheefe  is  molfly  made  in  the  county 
of  Gloucefter,  and  is  either  thick  or  thin,  the  former  being 
ufually  termed  double  Gloucefler , having  about  four  to  the, 
hundred  or  fometimes  fewer  ; and  the  latter  about  eight  to 
the  hundred  weight.  See  Cheese. 

The  fecondror  two  meal  kind,  is  commonly  made  of  one 
meal  or  portion  of  “ coward,”  or  clean  milk,  and  one  of 
fkimmed,  but  fometimes  two  portions  of  the  latter  are  em- 
ployed. 

The  third  or  fkim- cheefe  is  chiefly  made  where  the  main 
object  is  butter,  and  in  which  the  milk  is  uled  after  being  two 
or  three  times  Ikimmed. 

While  the  cows  are  at  hay  the  heft- making  cheefe  is  ne- 
ver attempted. 

In  this  fort  of  procefs,  as  in  moft  of  the  other  operations 
of  dairying,  there  is  a want  of  neceffary  accuracy  and  preci- 
fion,  as  few  experiments  have  been  made,  and  thofe  without 
much  nicety  or  exaftnefs,  the  whole  being  in  a great  mea- 
fure  condufted  at  random  by  mere  cuftorn.  The  fame  points 
of  management  are  effential  in  all  dairies,  but  they  differ 
greatly  in  the  minute  particulars,  cn  which  much  depends. 
The  circumftances  that  demand  attention  in  a more  parti- 
cular manner  are,  however,  the  feafon  ; the  method  of  milk- 
ing ; the  nature  of  the  milk  ; the  preparation  of  the  rennet  ; 
the  mode  of  colouring  ; the  breaking  and  gathering  of  the 
curd;  the  management  of  the  cheefe  in  the  cheefe-prefs  ; 
the  method  of  faking  ; the  management  in  the  cheefe-room  ; 
and  fome  mifcellaneous  circumftances  concerning  its  prefer- 
vation. 

Proper  Seafon. 

With  refpeft  to  the  firft,  the  bed  feafon  is  during 
thole  months  when  the  cows  can  be  fed  on  the  paf- 
tures ; that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  May  till  towards  the 
end  of  September,  or,  in  favourable  feafons,  the  middle  of 
Oftober.  On  many  of  the  larger  dairy-farms  in  feveral  dif- 
trifts,  cheefe  is  frequently  made  throughout  the  year ; but 
that  made  during  the  winter  months  is  faid  to  be  confider- 
ably  inferior  in  quality,  and  much  longer  in  becoming  fit  for 
fale,  or  for  ufe,  than  that  which  is  made  within  the  above 
period.  In  Gloucefterfhire  the  feafon  of  making  thin 
cheefe  is  moftly  from  April  to  November  ; but  the  principal 
one  for  making  thick  is  during  the  months  of  May,  June, 
and  the  beginning  of  July.  This  is  the  bufy  fealon  of  the 
dairy.  If  made  later  in  the  lummer,  they  are  found  not  to 
acquire  a fufficient  degree  of  firmnefs  to  be  marketable  the 


enfuing  fpring.  But  where  the  cows  are  well  fed  in  the  win- 
ter feafon,  in  the  manner  direfted  above,  good  cheefe  may 
undoubtedly  be  made  at  that  time  by  proper  care  in  the  ma- 
nagement. 

Times  of  Milking . 

In  regard  to  the  fecond  head,  or  the  times  of  milking 
the  cows,  they  are  different  in  different  cheefe -dillrifts. 
In  Chefhire  they  are,  in  the  fummer  feafon,  at  fix 
o’clock  both  morning  and  evening  ; and  in  winter,  at  day- 
light in  the  morning,  and  immed-ately  before  dark  in  the 
evening.  But  in  Gloucefterfhire,  Wiltfhire,  Suffolk,  and 
fome  other  counties,  the  people  are  frequently  employed  in 
milking  by  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  in  fummer  ; and  the 
bufinefs  in  a dairy  of  forty  or  fifty  cows  is  nearly  completed 
before  the  period  at  which  it  commences  in  Chefhire.  The 
latter  would  feem  on  many  accounts  the  moft  preferable 
praftice  ; as  when  the  cows  are  brought  home  to  the  farm- 
yard, which  is  the  befl  method,  where  the  paftures  are 
within  a fhort  diftance,  they  are  milked  unfettered,  and  the 
bufinefs  is  ever  before  the  heat  increafes  fy  much  as  to  make 
the  cows  reftltfs  and  unruly.  The  farmer  himfelf,  or  fome 
careful  perfon,  fhould  always  attend  the  milking  of  the  cows, 
for  the  double  purpofe  of  feeing  the  work  properly  done, 
and  carrying  the  milk  in  large  buckets,  into  which  it  has 
been  oceafionally  emptied  from  the  pails  to  the  dairy,  to  be 
poured  through  a ftrainer  into  coolers  for  the  purpofe,  or 
the  cheefe-tub,  preparatory  to  applying  the  rennet.  In  all 
well  managed  dairies,  particular  attention  fhould  be  paid  to 
the  thorough  milking  of  the  cows ; as  where  this  is  omitted, 
the  cows  are  not  only  apt  to  go  dry,  but  become  more  liable 
to  be  difeafed  ; befides,  it  has  been  fhewn,  that  the  iaft  part 
of  the  milk  is  very  greatly  fuperior  in  quality  to  that  which 
is  firft  drawn  from  the  bag,  and  confequently  fhould  be  pre- 
ferved  as 'much  as  poffible. 

The  expeditious  cooling  of  the  milk,  which  in  Chefhire  is 
effefted  by  putting  it  into  leaden  coolers,  is  found  of  much, 
utility  in  retarding  the  procefs  of  fermentation  in  the  fummer 
feafon,  and  thereby  preventing  the  milk  from  turning  into  a 
ftate  of  acidity.  But  in  winter  it  is  obvioufly  unneceffary. 
Thefe  coolers  are  framed  fo  as  to  reft  on  legs  in  the  manner 
of  a table,  the  leaden  ciftern  being  at  the  top,  and  about 
nine  inches  in  depth,  five  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  width,  having  a vent-hole  in  the  bottom,  to  which  is 
fitted  a wooden  fpiggot  or  plug.  In  fome  cafes  they  are  fuf- 
fieiently  large  to  hold  a full  meal’s  milk  ; in  which  cafes  the 
milk  ftands  in  them  all  night,  and  after  the  cream  is  fkimmed 
off  in  the  morning,  it  is  drawn  out  through  the  vent-hole 
into  brafs-pans,  and  thus  carried  to  the  cheefe  tub.  But 
where  there  is  only  one  cooler,  and  that  infufficient  to  con- 
tain a meal’s  milk,  it  is  the  cuftorn  to  draw  it  off  into  pans, 
as  foon  as  the  cooler  becomes  full,  which  is  again  filled  as  the 
milk  is  brought  to  the  houfe  ; that  laft  brought  in,  being  fuf- 
fered  to  Hand  all  night  in  the  cooler.  In  other  diftrifts, 
when  the  weather  is  only  fufficiently  warm,  the  milk  isfup- 
pofed  ready  for  ufe  after  being  {trained  ; but  when  of  too 
high  a temperature,  it  is  left  to  Hand  till  properly  cooi ; and 
in  cafes  where  it  is  too  cool,  a proper  quantity  is  warmed 
over  the  fire  to  raife  the  temperature : the  grand  bufinefs 
being,  it  is  obferved,  to  raife  or  lower  it,  to  a fuitable  degree 
of  warmth  ; as  when  it  is  too  hot,  it  is  liable  to  break  up  in 
knobs;  and  when  too  cold,  it  does  not  coagulate  in  a free 
manner. 

It  has  indeed  been  fuggefted  as  probable  that  in  very  hot 
feafons  the  cheefe  might  be  improved  in  its  quality,  and  the 
difficulty  of  making  it  be  leffened,  by  cooling  down  the  milk 
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as  quickly  as  poff.ble,  by  repeatedly  drawing  it  off,  and  return- 
ing it  again  to  the  cooler  or  eiftcrn. 

Qualify  of  the  Milk  employed. 

The  ftate  and  qualities  of  the  milk  which  is  made  ufe  of  in 
fome  cheefe-diftridls,  in  making  different  forts  of  cheefe,  has 
been  noticed  above.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
much  of  the  goodnefs  of  this  article,  under  ordinary  manage- 
ment, muff  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  milk  which  is 
employed  in  making  it.  There  is,  however,  confiderable  di- 
verfity  in  the  proportion  of  cream  that  is  withdrawn  from 
the  milk  employed  in  the  making  of  cheefe,  in  different  cafes, 
and  efpecially  according  as  they  are  one  or  two-meal  kinds. 

In  the  making  of  Che  (hire  chcefe,  two  meals  milk  is  in 
common  had  recourfe  to,  even  in  dairies  in  which  two 
cheefes  are  made  in  the  day  : and  in  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  feafon,  three,  four,  and  even  five  or  fix  meals  milk 
are  referred  for  the  fame  cheefe.  It  is  fuggefted  as  difficult 
to  afcertain  what  proportion  of  the  cream  is  withheld  from 
the  milk,  before  it  is  put  together  ; as  the  quantity  may 
be  varied,  either  through  fuppofed  judgment  and  fkill  in 
the  art,  or  from  motives  of  a different  kind.  In  the  beff 
dairy-pradlice  the  cullom  is  to  take  about  a pint  of  cream, 
where  two-meal  cheefes  are  made,  from  the  night’s  milk  of 
twenty  cows.  It  is,  however,  admitted,  that  with  the  view 
of  making  cheefe  of  the  bell  quality,  the  cream  fhoiild  be 
fuffered  tore  main  in  the  milk  ; but  it  is  an  undecided  point, 
whether  fuch  cream  as  has  been  once  feparated  from  it,  can 
again  by  any  means  be  fo  intimately  combined  with  it,  as 
to  undergo  no  decompofition  in  the  after-management  of 
the  bufinefs.  At  leaft  there  is  no  impropriety  in.  endeavour- 
ing to  prevent  the  reparation  of  two  fubftances,  which  are 
again  to  be  united.  If  a cheefe  made  wholly  of  the  night’s 
milk,  on  which  the  cream  has  rifen,  be  as  rich  as  one  made 
of  new  milk,  all  the  other  circumftances  being  the  fame,  it 
is  a proof  that  milk  and  cream,  after  being  feparated,  may, 
by  heating  alone,  become  as  it  were  new  milk  again  The 
point  can,  however,  only  be  decided  by  the  teft  of  expe- 
riment. The  practice  here  is,  however,  as  will  be  feen,  to 
unite  the  milk  and  cream  ; in  which  cafe  the  dairy-men  fup- 
pofe  it  differs  in  nothing,  fo  far  as  the  making  of  cheefe 
is  concerned,  from  new  milk. 

In  the  making  of  the  cheefe,  the  milk  managed  in  the 
manner  diredled  above  is  carried  either  in  the  evening  or 
morning,  but  more  commonly  the  latter,  to  the  cheefe-tub: 
fometimes  in  making  two-meal  cheefes,  a portion  of  the 
creamed  evening’s  milk  is  reierved,  as  a half,  a third,  or 
more  frequently  only  three  or  four  gallons,  to  be  ufed  in 
this  manner:  after  being  made  fcalding  hot,  by  being  placed 
in  a brafs  pan  over  a furnace,  or  in  a veffel  of  hot  water, 
one  half  of  it  is  poured  into  the  cheefe-tub  among  the  cold 
milk,  and  the  remainder  into  the  pan  in  which  the  cream 
had  been  placed.  Then,  on  the  cream  and  hot  milk  being 
intimately  blended,  the  whole  is  poured  into  the  cheefe-tub, 
the  contents  of  which  have  now  been  confiderably  increafed 
by  a great  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  morning's  milk 
warm  from  the  cows.  In  this  way  the  different  meals  milk 
conffitutes,  as  it  were,  a fluid  of  the  fame  nature,  equal  in 
quality  and  temperature.  This  fort  of  re-union,  or  melting 
the  cream , as  it  is  termed,  is  perhaps  the  bell  method  prac- 
tifed,  though  it  is  fuppofed  not  fo  effectual  in  affording 
cheefe  of  the  bell  quality,  as  that  wholly  by  means  of  new 
milk. 

But  in  the  making  of  the  inferior  forts  of  cheefe,  as 
thofe  of  the  Ikim-milk  kind,  when  the  milk  has  been  ma- 
naged as  dated  above,  where  there  is  a tendency  to  too 
much  acidity,  infttad  of  placing  it  over  the  furnace  to  af- 


ford it  that  degree  of  heat  which  is  fuppofed  neccffary  for 
facilitatuig  the  coagulation,  cffter  the  application  of  the  ren- 
net as  is  ufual,  it  is  the  pra&ice  to  put  it  diredlly  into  the 
cheefe-tub,  and  to  pour  in  hot  water  fo  as  to  procure  the 
defired  temperature,  without  the  rilk  of  its  breaking  while 
over  the  fire,  and  thus  to  avoid  other  inconveniences. 

To  the  milk  in  thefe  dates  the  rennet  is  immediately  ap- 
plied ; but  in  the  latter  cafe  a fomewhat  larger  proportion 
is  required,  than  in  cafes  of  the  fame  quantity  of  milk, 
where  the  whole,  or  a large  part  of  the  cream,  is  con- 
tained. 

Preparation  of  the  Rennet  or  Steep. 

The  coagulation  or  curdled  date  of  milk  is  capable  of  being 
produced  by  the  ufe  of  any  fort  of  acid,  but  the  material  molt 
commonly  employed  for  the  purpofe,  in  the  cheefe-dairy,  is 
the  maiv-Jkin,  or  ttomach  of  a young  fucking  calf,  after  it  has 
undergone  a fuitable  preparation.  In  this  Hate  it  is  ufuaily 
termed  rennet  or  Jleep.  Thefe  [kins,  on  being  procured 
from  the  butcher,  ulually  contain  a curdled  fort  of  fub- 
ftance,  which,  on  their  being  opened,  is  removed,  and  with 
the  bag  carefully  and  repeatedly  waffled  in  cold  water,  and 
then  replaced  in  its  former  fftuation  with  a confiderable  por- 
tion of  fait,  the  whole  being  then  packed  in  an  upright 
pan  or  jar,  and  a very  ftrong  brine  of  fait  and  water  poured 
over  them.  The  bags  or  [kins  are  frequently  left  in  this 
ftate  for  a whole  year  before  they  are  made  ufe  of ; but  in 
other  cafes,  when  they  have  remained  fome  time  covered 
with  the  brine,  they  are  taken  out,  and  on  an  additional 
quantity  of  fait  being  applied,  they  are  hung  up  in  the 
dairy,  or  other  convenient  place,  to  dry,  and  remain  in  that 
ftate  till  they  are  made  ufe  of. 

In  the  Chefhire  cheefe-dairies,  the  following  is  confidered 
as  an  improved  method  of  managing  this  bufinefs.  The 
whole  of  the  [kins  for  the  feafon,  pickled  and  dried  in  the 
manner  above,  are  put  into  an  open  veffel  or  veffels,  and 
three  pints  of  pure  fpring  water  poured  in  for  each  [kin ; 
they  are  then  fuffered  to  [land  about  twenty-four  hours  : 
the  (kins  are  then  taken  out,  and  put  into  other  veffds, 
adding  for  each  one  pint  of  fpring  water,  letting  them  Hand 
twenty-four  hours  as  before.  On  taking  the  [kins  out  the 
fecond  time,  they  [hould  be  gently  ftroked  down  with  the 
hand  into  the  infufion.  They  are  now  done  with.  The 
two  infufions,  thus  prepared,  are  now  to  be  mixed  together, 
parting  the  whole  through  a fine  linen  fieve,  and  adding  a 
quantity  of  fait  fomewhat  more  than  is  fufificient  to  fatu- 
rate  the  water,  or  till  a portion  of  it  remains  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  veffel  undiffolved.  The  day  following,  and  dur- 
ing the  whole  fummer  through,  the  fcum  is  to  be  taken 
clearly  off  as  it  is  formed ; and  as  the  liquor  ftiould  not  be 
fuffered  to  remain  without  a portion  of  undiffolved  fait  at 
the  bottom,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  make  frequent  additions 
of  frefli  fait,  as  that  which  is  diffolved  is  gradually  formed 
into  cryftals  on  the  furface,  and  taken  off  with  the  fcum  as 
it  rifes.  In  this  ftate  the  liquor  is  fit  for  ufe.  There  are 
fome  other  modes  of  preparing  rennet  in  ufe,  but  they 
do  not  differ  materially  from  the  above. 

From  the  preparation  in  the  firft  of  thefe  modes  being 
made  at  different  times,  there  muft  of  necefiity  be  a great 
difference  in  the  ftrength,  and  confequently  in  the  effedls 
which  are  produced  either  when  made  ufe  of  in  the  piece, 
or  after  being  fteeped  in  fome  liquid.  There  is  without 
doubt  much  more  certainty  in  refpeft  to  the  equality  of 
ftrength  where  the  fubftance  is  extra&ed  from  the  whole  at 
once. 

The  quantity  of  the  firft  forts  of  fteep  which  is  employed 
is  ufualiy  about  the  fize  of  half  a crown  to  a cheefe  of 
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fixty  pounds,  where  it  is  cut  from  the  bottom  parts  of  the 
bags  which  are  good;  but  when  cut  from  other  parts  ten 
times  as  much  is  often  inefficient.  The  cuftom  commonly 
adopted  is,  to  cut  two  pieces  for  each  cheefe ; one  from 
the  inferior  or  bottom,  and  the  other  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  fkin.  The  cup  in  which  the  fkin  is  infufed,  fhouid 
daily  have  a good  fcalding.  Of  the  liquid  preparation 
fomething  lefs  than  a wine  half-p;nt  will  commonly  be 
found  fufficient  for  a cheefe  of  the  fame  fize  as  the  above. 
And  conftautly,  on  taking  any  of  the  liquid  out  for  ufe, 
the  whole  ffiould  be  well  llirred  up,  in  order  that  its 
ftrength  may  be  more  equally  preferved. 

In  Gloucefterfhire,  the  proportion  of  rennet  employed  is 
one-third  of  a pint  to  fifty  gallons  of  milk,  which  quantity  is 
fuppofed  to  make  three  cheefes  of  from  ten  to  a hundred 
weight,  or  of  33  pounds  each. 

Cheefe  colouring. 

The  ufe  of  this  fubftance  has  been  fo  long  common  in 
moll  of  the  cheefe  diftrifts,  that  it  is  probable  the  article 
would  be  alrnoft  wholly  unfaleable  without  it,  efpecially  the 
bell  kind.  This  is  a pradlice  which,  probably,  had  its  ori- 
gin in  the  defign  of  affording  the  idea  of  richnefs;  but  it 
is  conftantly  found  that  the  leanefl  cheefe  requires  the 
largeft  quantity  of  colouring  matter,  to  bring  it  to  that  ap- 
pearance which  is  defired.  And  the  degree  of  colour  is 
mollly  regulated  by  the  name  under  which  the  cheefe  is 
intended  to  be  fold  by.  The  fubftance  which  is  employed 
for  this  purpofe  ffiould  be  Spaniffi  arnotto,  but  is  often  a 
matter  of  an  inferior  quality.  Where  it  is  of  the  genuine  kind, 
the  weight  of  a guinea  and  a half  is  moftly  fufficient  for  a 
cheefe  of  fixty  pounds  weight ; but  in  the  Gloucefterfhire 
dairies,  they  allow  an  ounce  commonly  to  a hundred  weight 
of  cheefe.  In  preparing  it  for  being  mixed  with  the  milk, 
different  methods  are  purfued.  In  the  Chefhire  dairies,  the 
quantity  fuppofed  neceffary  is  ufually  tied  up  in  a linen  rag, 
and  put  into  half  a pint  of  warm  water  over  night,  when 
to  be  ufed  in  the  following  morning;  the  whole  of  the  in- 
fufion  being  then  blended  with  the  mi  k in  the  tub,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  fteep  infufion  is  applied,  dipping  the  rag 
iifto  the  milk,  and  rubbing  it  againft  the  palm  of  the  hand 
as  long  as  any  colour  can  be  made  to  come  from  it.  But 
in  Gloucefterfhire,  it  is  prepared  by  carefully  rubbing  a 
piece  of  it  upon  a (tone  kept  for  the  purpofe,  and  then 
mixing  it  in  a liquid  ftate  with  the  milk.  The  quantity  is 
here  judged  of  by  the  fhade  of  the  colour  to  be  produced, 
without  any  fixed  rule  ; and  it  is  put  in  previoufly  to  the 
application  of  the  rennet.  As  this  is  an  ufelefs  and  ridicu- 
lous pradlice,  which  adds  nothing  to  the  qualities  of  the 
cheefe,  it  fhouid  furely  be  fet  afide. 

Setting  the  Cheefe-Curd. 

It  is  far  from  being  afcertained  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy what  the  temperature  of  the  milk  fhouid  be,  in  or- 
der to  be  in  the  moft  proper  ftate  for  the  application  of  the 
rennet.  It  is,  however,  generally  allowed  that  the  quan- 
tity as  well  as  quality  or  texture  of  the  curd,  in  fo  far 
ns  toughnefs,  or  the  contrary,  is  concerned,  depends  in  a 
great  meafure  on  the  length  of  time  the  curd  is  in  forming; 
and  that  again  on  the  quantity  and  ftrength  of  the  coagu- 
lation or  fteep  employed,  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  and 
the  heat  of  the  milk,  at  the  time  of  being  mixed  together. 
In  this  point,  the  pradlice  of  alrnoft  every  particular  dairy 
differs  from  that  of  the  other.  In  thofe  of  Chefhire,  the  low- 
ejl  degree  of  heat  which  milk  fhouid  have,  when  the  rennet 
is  applied,  is  fuppofed  to  be  one-half  of  that  of  the  milk 
from  the  cow ; the  h'ghejl,  about  twice  the  natural  warmth. 
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From  this  it  is  inferred,  that  by  the  time  a large  daily  of 
cows  has  been  milked,  and  the  milk  put  together  for  the 
purpofe  of  artificial  coagulation,  the  dairy  manager  will  not 
commit  any  material  error  in  applying  the  rennet  imme- 
diately afterwards.  This  is,  however,  a rule  which  is  un- 
certain, and  open  to  much  objection  from  the  variation  of 
the  feafon,  and  the  frequent  great  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  ftate  of  the  weather  in  the  fame  feafon.  Con- 
fequently,  in  all  dairies  which  afford  cheefe  of  a fuperior 
quality,  the  heat  of  the  milk  is  brought  to  the  regular 
ftandard  which  has  been  fuggefted  by  expedience  as  the 
molt  fuitable,  before  the  rennet  is  applied.  It  is  likewife 
found,  as  the  refult  of  experience,  that  the  milk,  produced 
on  poor  clays,  requires  more  warming  than  fuch  as  is  af- 
forded on  lands  that  are  rich  ; as  where  this  is  much  heated, 
the  difficulty  of  the  procefs  is.increafed.  In  fome  Chefhire 
dairies  they  do  not,  however,  heat  a drop  of  the  evening’s 
milk,  only  diffolving  the  cream  in  a br?.fs  pan  floated  in  a 
furnace  of  hot  water.  It  is  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Fudge,  from 
fome  experiments  which  have  been  made,  that  the  proper 
degree  of  heat  is  about  the  middle  between  fummer  and 
blood  heat,  or  probably  about  90°  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer may  give  the  average  warmth  which  is  necef- 
fary. 

Some  highly  interefting  and  important  obfervations  and 
experiments,  made  with  the  view  of  afeertaining  this  mat- 
ter, have  been  ftated  by  Mr,  Marfhal  in  the  following 
manner. 

Next,  fays  he,  to  the  art  of  correcting  the  rniik  (an  art  a3 
yet  in  its  infancy),  that  of  coagulating  it,  feems  to  claim  the 
attention  of  the  experimentalift.  It  is  known,  from  daily 
experience,  that  the  warmer  the  milk  is,  when  the  rennet  is 
put  to  it,  the  fooner  it  will  coagulate,  with  a given  quantity 
of  rennet  of  a given  ftrength.  It  is  equally  well  known,  that 
the  cooler  the  milk,  and  the  longer  it  is  in  coagulating,  the 
more  tender  and  delicate  the  curd  becomes:  on  the  con- 
trary, if  the  milk  be  too  hot,  and  the  coagulation  takes 
place  too  rapidly,  the  curd  proves  tough  and  harfh.  But  it 
feems  to  be  a fadl  equally  well  eflabli (bed,  that  a cheefe  made 
from  milk  which  has  been  coolly  and  flowly  coagulated,  is 
longer  before  it  becomes  marketable,  than  one  made  from 
milk  which  has  undergone  a lefs  deliberate  coagulation ; and 
which,  being  drier  and  of  a’harfher  texture,  fooner  becomes 
cheefey,  and  fit  for  the  tafter.  Therefore,  the  great  art  in 
this  ftage  of  the  procefs  lies  in  the  degree  of  warmth  of  the 
milk  when  fet ; that  is,  when  the  rennet  is  put  to  it ; or,  in  the 
degree  of  heat  retained  by  the  curd  when  it  comes,  that  is, 
when  the  coagulation  has  fufficiently  taken  place,  or,  in  the 
length  of  time  between  the  fetting  and  coming:  which 
length  of  time  may  regulated  either  by  the  degree  of  the 
warmth  of  the  milk  when  fet;  or,  by  the  ftate  of  warmth  in 
which  it  is  kept  during  the  time  of  coagulation  ; or,  by  the 
quantity  and  ftrength,  taken  jointly  of  the  rennet. 

In  order  to  gain  fome  information  on  this  fubjecl,  he  made 
the  following  experiments. 

In  1781,  June  5th,  twenty-three  gallonsof  milk,  heated  to 
ninety-fix  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  lcale,  with  two  tea- cupfuls 
of  weakifh  rennet,  came  in  one  hour;  the  curd  delicate  and 
good : 6th,  the  fame  quantity  of  miik,  of  the  fame  heat, 
with  the  fame  quantity  of  rennet,  came  in  nearly  the 
fame  time  : the  curd  fomewhat  tough  5 owing,  probably,  to 
the  milk  having  been  burnt  to  the  kettle  in  which  it  was 
heated  : 7th,  twenty-feven  gallons  vof  milk,  heated  to 

ninety-four  degrees,  with  the  fame  quantity  of  rennet,  came 
in  about  two  hours ; the  curd  very  good  : 8th,  twenty-fix 
gallons  of  milk,  heated  to  one  hundred  and  two  degrees, 
with  one  tea-cupful  of  rennet,  came  in  two  hours  and-a 
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half;  curd  very  pood:  9th,  twenty-five  gallons  of  milk, 
heated  to  one  hundred  degrees,  with  a tea-cupful  and  a half 
of  rennet,  came  in  about  one  hour  and  a half ; the  curd  good, 
but  fomevvhat  tough,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  milk  being 
kept  too  warm  in  the  cheefe-tub,  by  being  covered  up  clofe 
with  a thick  cloth. 

It  is  noted,  that  on  the  feventh  and  eighth  the  whey  re- 
tained the  heat  of  about  eighty-eight  degrees,  where- 
as the  whey  this  morning  was  ninety-two  degrees  : fo 
that,  perhaps,  it  is  not  the  heat  when  it  is  fet,  but  the 
heat  when  it  comes,  which  gives  the  quality  of  the  curd  : 
10th,  twenty-five  gallons;  ninety-fix  degrees;  two  cups ; 
uncovered  ; came  in  two  hours  and  a quarter  ; whey  eighty- 
feven  degrees  ; curd  very  tender  : 11th,  twenty-three  gal- 
lons ; one  hundred  degrees  ; more  than  a tea-cup  ; unco- 
vered ; did  not  come  in  two  hours  ; owing  to  the  rennet 
being  lower  in  ftrength  than  before  ; therefore,  added  a little 
more  rennet,  which  brought  it  in  about  three  hours  from 
fir  11  letting  ; the  whey  eighty-feven  degrees  ; the  curd  un- 
commonly delicate:  12th,  twenty-four  gallons  of  milk; 
one  hundred  degrees ; two  cups  of  rennet ; uncovered  ; 
came  in  two  hours;  whey  eighty-nine  degrees;  curd  un- 
.commonly  tender:  13th,  twenty-eight  gallons  of  milk; 
ninety-two  degrees ; three  cups,  (fay  ftrongly  renneted  ;) 
covered  up  with  a coarfe  linen  cloth  ; came  in  one  hour  and 
a half ; whey  eighty-fix  degrees  ; curd  very  good,  and  of 
a very  fine  colour ; though  perhaps  would  have  handled 
tenderer  if  it  had  not  flood  fome  time  after  it  came,  before 
it  was  broken  up.  Perhaps,  fays  he,  much  depends  on  its 
being  broken  up  in  the  critical  minute  : 1 4th , twenty-eight 
gallons  ; one  hundred  degrees  ; two  cupfuls ; uncovered  ; 
came  in  one  hour  and  a quarter  ; whey  ninety-four  degrees  ; 
curd  fomewhat  harfh,  but  of  a good  colour.  The  change 
of  colour,  therefore,  he  thinks,  owing  to  the  change  of 
p allure. 

Here  he  notes,  that  the  milk  fhouid  be  covered  to  make 
It  come  together  ; this  came,  and  grew  hard  at  the  bottom 
half  an  hour  before  it  was  fet  at  the  top  : 15th,  twenty- 
eight  gallons  ; milk  heated  to  ninety-five  degrees ; with 
two  cups  of  rennet;  and  covered  after  it  had  Itood  three 
.quarters  of  an  hour  ; came  in  one  hour  and  a half ; whey 
eighty- nine  degrees,  (the  morning  warm;)  curd  very  good 
and  tender:  16th,  thirty  gallons  of  milk  heated  to  one 
hundred  and  three  degrees,  but  lowered  by  two  pails-full  of 
cold  water  to  ninety-fix  degrees ; with  two  cups  and  a half 
of  rennet;  and  kept  clofe  covered  ; came  in  an  hour;  whey 
ninety-four  degrees;  curd  pretty  good,  but  not  fufficiently 
tender:  17th,  twenty- eight  gallons  ; ninety-feven  degrees ; 
two  cups  and  a half;  covered,  but  not  clofe;  came  in  one 
hour  and  a half  ; whey  not  tried,  curd  fomewhat  tough. 

Il  is  noted  that  the  toughnefs  was  owing,  perhaps,  to 
fome  milk  of  a new-calved  cow  being  among  it.  But  to  try 
the  exaft  heat  of  milk  immediately  from  the  cow,  he  im- 
merged  a dith  in  the  pail  while  milking.  After  it  had  Iain 
long  enough  to  receive  a degree  of  heat  equal  to  that  of  the 
rnilk  in  the  pail,  emptied  it,  and  immediately  milked  into  it 
from  the  teat,  (the  cow  being  at  the  time  about  half 
milked;)  the  heat  ninety-five  degrees  ; and  likewife,  that 
the  cheefes  of  yefterday  (the  16th  of  June)  prefs  remark- 
ably elailic,  and  fpongy,  like  a fungus,  perhaps  owing  to  the 
milk’s  coming  too  hot  ; or,  perhaps,  ro  two  or  three  of  the 
cows  being  then  a-builing ; or,  perhaps,  being  made  thicker 
than  ufual,  the  prefs  was  not  heavy  enough  for  them  ; or, 
perhaps,  this  ill  quality  is  owing  to  the  cold  water  being  put 
into  the  milk. 

He  afterwards  found,  that  milk  of  a cow,  on  the  day  of 
amour,  retained,  after  haying  Hood  fome  time  in  the  pail 


after  milking,  ninety -eight  degrees  of  heat.  This  thews  that 
the  (late,  if  not  the  quality  of  the  milk,  is  altered  by  the 
heat  of  the  cow  ; and  a cautious  dairy-woman  always  en- 
deavours to  keep  fuch  milk  out  of  her  cheefe-tub, 

June  1 8th,  thirty  gallons ; ninety-five  degrees  ; covered; 
came  in  an  hour  and  a half;  whey  ninety-two  degrees  ; curd 
pretty  good:  ipeh,  thirty  gallons;  ninety-two  degrees; 
two  cups;  covered  ; curd  very  good  : 21ft,  thirty  gallons; 
ninety-eight  degrees ; lowered  by  half  a pail  of  cold  water 
to  ninety-five  degrees;  the  curd  good  ; but  the  cheefes,  like 
thofe  of  the  16th,  prefs  hollow  and  fpongy.  Therefore,  it 
is  probable,  from  thefe  two  incidents,  that  lowering  the 
heat  of  the  miik  with  cold  water  has  an  evil  effe&:  23d, 
(evening)  fifteen  gallons  of  new  milk  warm  from  the  cow, 
retaining  a heat  of  ninety-two  degrees;  with  two  cups  and  a 
half  of  new  weak  rennet ; and  clofeiy  covered  ; came  in  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  ; whey  eighty-eight  degrees  ; curd  very 
delicate  and  good  : 25th,  forty  gallons  of  half  flam-milk, 
heated  to  eighty-feven  degrees,  with  three  cups  of  rennet, 
fiightly  covered,  came  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ; whey 
feventy-nine  degrees  ; curd  remarkably  good  of  this  fort. 

On  September  8t'n,  in  obferving  the  e'ffeft  of  fome  re- 
markably ftrong  rerinet,  he  found  that  an  ordinary  tea-cup- 
ful coagulated  fufficiently  upwards  of  forty  gallons  of  milk, 
heated  to  only  eighty-eight  degrees,  in  thirty-five  minutes. 

From  the  whole  of  thefe  experiments  it  appears,  he 
thinks,  that  curd  of  a good  quality  may  be  obtained  from 
milk  heated  from  87  to  103  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  ther- 
mometer, provided  the  rennet  be  fo  proportioned,  that  the 
time  of  coagulation  be  from  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  two 
hours  and  a half ; and  provided  the  milk  be  kept  properly 
covered  during  the  procefs  of  coagulation.  And  from  thefe, 
as  well  as  a variety  of  other  trials,  which  he  made  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fummer,  it  appears  to  him  at  prefent,  that  from 
83°  to  90°  are  the  proper  degrees  of  heat ; that  from  one  to 
two  hours  is  the  proper  time  of  coagulation  ; and  that  the 
milk  ought  to  be  covered,  fo  as  to  lofe  in  the  procefs  about 
five  degrees  of  its  original  heat.  But,  fays  he,  clunature, 
feafons,  the  weather,  and  the  pafture,  may  require  that  thefe 
bounds  fhouid  fometimes  be  broken.  A few  obfervations, 
made  in  one  feafon,  and  in  one  place,  how  accurately  foever 
they  may  have  been  taken,  are  by  no  means  adequate  to  the 
entire  iilullration  of  this  very  abftrufe  fubjeCL 

It  has  been  dated  as  a matter  of  furprife,  by  Mr. 
Donaldfon,  that  in  dairies  of  confiderable  extent,  the  ufe  of 
the  thermometer  is  not  fo  well  underftood  as  that  of  the 
Jkimming- dijh , as  by  corredl  trials  in  this  way,  in  refpedt  to 
the  molt  fuitable  temperature  for  milk,  in  order  to  have  the 
rennet  applied,  the  quality  of  the  cheefe  might  be  greatly 
improved,  and  the  bad  confequences  of  cracking,  bliftering, 
and  hoveing  which  often  take  place  from  improprieties  in 
the  making,  be  prevented.  An  inftrument  termed  a lacto- 
meter has  iikewife  been  invented,  in  the  view  of  rendering 
affiftance  in  this  way,  by  Mr.  Dicas  of  Liverpool,  by  the 
ufe  of  which,  and  the  thermometer,  it  is  imagined,  by  the 
above  writer,  that  confiderable  improvement  would  be  made 
in  the  management  of  the  cheefe-dairy,  efpecially,  if  at  the 
fame  time  a mean  could  be  tftablifhed  for  determining  the 
ftrength  and  quality  of  the  rennet,  and  the  quantity  necef- 
fary  for  properly  coagulating  a given  quantity  of  milk.  Sec 
Lactometer. 

The  frothy  fubftance  which  is  apt  to  rife  in  pouring  the 
new  milk  into  the  cheefe-tub,  in  confequence  of  the  air  en- 
tangled with  it,  fhouid  conllantly  be  flammed  off  in  a careful 
manner,  and  be  depofited  in  the  cream-veffels. 

As  no  general  rule  has  yet  been  eftablilhed,  whereby  to 
determine  either  the  quantity  of  rennet  to  be  applied,  or  the 
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proper  temperature  of  the  miik  at  the  period  of  application, 
it  can  only  be  ftated,  that  each  dairymaid  is  obliged  to 
exercife  her  own  difcretion,  according  to  the  exifting  cir- 
cumftances,  in  regulating  her  conduit  in  this  refpeft.  But 
although  pradtice  is  the  only  means  by  which  die  can  ac- 
quire a proper  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  the  bufinefs,  yet 
the  confequences  cf  proper  or  improper  condudt  are  well 
known  in  every  cheefe-dairy.  When  the  coagulation  is  ac- 
celerated or  retarded  beyond  the  proper  time,  which  in 
making  a 6 o pound  cheefe  is  reckoned  one  hour  and  a half, 
either  by  giving  too  much  or  too  little  rennet,  or  by  apply- 
ing it  when  the  milk  is  too  hot  or  too  cold,  not  only  the 
quantity  of  the  curd  is  diminifhed,  but  the  quality  in  either 
cafe  materially  affedted.  In  the  former  cafe  it  is  of  a tough, 
gluey  texture  ; in  the  latter,  too  tender. 

After  the  colouring  and  rennet  have  been  applied,  the 
milk-tub  is  covered  by  a board  or  wooden  cover,  over  which 
is  laid  a linen  cloth  ; and  having  flood  the  ufuai  time,  which 
is  about  an  hour  and  half,  in  which  it  is  frequently  examined  ; 
and  where  the  cream  rifes  to  the  furface,  before  the  coming 
takes  place,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  the  whole  is  to  be  ftirred  to- 
gether, fo  as  to  well  blend  the  milk  and  cream  again ; and 
this  repeated  as  often  as  neceffary,  till  the  coagulation  is 
formed,  which  may  fometimes  be  haftened  by  gentle  ftrokes 
on  the  fides  of  the  tub  ; or,  where  coolnefs  is  fufpedted  as  the 
caufe  of  its  not  coming  properly,  heat  in  fome  way  or  other 
maybe  applied  for  the  purpofe,  and  cold  in  the  contrary  cir- 
cumftances  ; and  even  when  an  additional  quantity  of  rennet 
is  required,  it  may  likewife  at  this  period  be  applied,  that  is, 
before  the  coagulation  occurs  ; but  when  the  dairy  maid  finds 
that  the  coagulation  is  completed,  which  is  known  by  gently 
preflb’.g  the  furface  of  the  milk  with  the  back  of  the  hand,  or 
by  leaving  the  Humming  difh  invertedinthe  furface  of  the  milk, 
where  the  whey  will  appear  on  its  removal,  fhe  fets  to  work 
with  her  afliftants  to  feparate  the  curd  from  the  whey,  an 
operation  which  is  generally  called  breaking  and  gathering 
the  curd. 

Breaking  and  gathering  the  Curd. 

Simple  as  this  bufinefs  may  appear,  and  uniform  as  one 
would  expect  the  method  to  be,  there  are  few  particulars, 
fays  Mr.  Donaldfon,  in  the  whole  art  of  checie-making, 
wherein  fo  great  a difference  is  obfervable  in  practice.  In 
fome  dairies,  the  curd,  when  ftiff,  is  at  firft  broken  or  cut  in 
various  directions  with  a common  cafe-knife,  or  cheefe- 
knife  made  for  the  purpofe,  and  ufed  with  a view  of  making 
the  whey  feparate  eafily,  and  without  carrying  off  with  it  any 
richnefsfrom  the  curd.  After  thefe  firft  incifions,  fome  time 
Is  allowed  for  the  broken  curd  to  fubfide.  The  knife  is 
then  again  ufed,  and  more  freely  than  before  ; and  while  the 
dairy-maid  ftirs  up  the  unbroken  curd  from  the  bottom  with 
the  fkimming-difh  in  one  hand,  fhe  cuts  the  larger  pieces  of 
curd  with  the  knife,  which  fhe  holds  in  the  other.  This 
method,  as  well  as  that  by  the  hand  is  continued  until  the 
whole  of  the  curd  is  broken  down  and  reduced  in  an  uniform 
manner  into  fmall  particles.  This  bufinefs  in  general  occupies 
about  forty  minutes,  the  curd  being  then  left  covered  over 
with  a cloth  for  about  half  an  hour,  in  order  to  fubfide.  See 
Cheese-knife. 

Having  thus  thoroughly  broken  the  curd,  and  allowed 
fome  time  for  its  fubfiding,  file  then  begins  to  take  off  the 
whey  with  the  fkimming-difh.  In  other  dairies  not  lefs  cele- 
brated for  good  cheefe,  the  fkimming-difh  only  is  ufed.  in 
breaking  the  curd  ; this  is  pirticulariy  the  cafe  where  the 
milk  has  been  fet  cool  together,  and  the  curd  is  of  courfe 
more  tender,  the  edge  of  it  being  held  perpendicular  to  the 
furface  of  the  whey  in  the  tub,  being  dipped  gently  into  it. 


an  inch  or  two,  and  the  whole  curd  in  that  way  turned. 
The  breaking  is  then  performed  in  a gentle  manner,  moftly 
by  the  hand,  more  time  being  allowed  ior  the  purpofe. 

And  in  order  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  feparating  the 
whey  from  the  curd,  fome  of  the  whey  that  firft  rifes  to  the 
•top  is  Hummed  off,  and  being  either  heatc-d  or  cooled,  accor- 
ding to  the  ftate  of  the  weather,  and  the  required  confidence 
of  the  curd,  is  again  returned  into  the  cheefe-tub  ; and  after 
remaining  a little  time,  the  whole  is  laded  off  in  the  ufuai 
manner.  Ail  the  whey  that  can  be  extracted  without  prefi- 
fure  having  been  removed,  and  the  cheefe-tub  being  railed 
at  one  fide,  the  curd  is  collected  into  a mafs,  and  at  firft  pref- 
fed  with  the  back  of  the  fkimming  difh.  When  no  more- 
whey  can  be  difeharged  by  this  means,  others  more  violent 
are  adopted.;  the  curd  is,  in  many  cafes,  cut  with  the  cheefe- 
knife,  to  give  vent  to  the  whey,  and  is  then  preffed  as  hard, 
as  poffible  with  the  hands ; in  others,  a confiderable  weight 
is  frequently  applied,  by  means  of  a board  of  a femi-circular 
form  contrived  to  fit  one  half  of  the  chefe  tub’s  bottom  in  a 
loofe  manner,  being  placed  upon  the  curd  ; the  parts  which 
are  forced  out  by  the  preffure  being  again  and  again  cut  off, 
and  replaced  under  the  board,  and  the  whey  preffed  out, 
continually  removed  as  it  is  formed.  The  whole  mafs  of  the 
curd  is  now  turned  upfide  down,  put  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
tub,  then  again  preffed,  pared,  and  preffed  as  in  the  former 
cafe.  The  board  and  weight  being  removed,  the  curd  is  cut 
into  pieces  eight  or  nine  inches  fquare,  which  are  piled  upon 
each  other,  and  then  preffed  with  the  board  and  weight,  the 
cutting  and  piling  being  repeated  till  no  more  whey  drains  off 
from  it.  The  curd  having  been  in  a great  meafure  feparated 
from  the  whey,  it  is  put  into  two  or  three  pans,  or  other  vef- 
fels,  and  the  dairy-maid  and  her  affifiant  break  it  with  their 
hands  as  fine  as  pofiible ; in  the  courfe  of  doing  which,  a pro- 
per quantity  of  fait  (for  the  weight  or  meafure  is  fcarcely  in  . 
any  inftance  afeertained)  is  flattered  over  the  curd,  and  in- 
timately mixed  therewith.  Sometimes  the  curd  is  divided 
into  three  portions,  being  broken  down  and  falted  feparately,  . 
the  middle  poition  often  confiderably  the  moft. 

According  to  the  method  ufually  pra&ifed  in  Gloucefter-- 
fhire,  when  the  curd  is  broken  to  the  requifite  firenef.s,  it  is 
again  returned  into  the  cheefe-tub,  where  it  is  flalded,  bv 
pouring  over  the  broken  curd  a pailful  of  hot-water,  or  of 
whey,  or  of  whey  and  water  mixed.  After  the  fcalding- 
water  or  whey  is  applied,  the  whole  is  brifkly  ftirred,  and 
being  allowed  to  ftand  for  fome  time  for  the  curd  to  fettle 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  the  ftalding  materials  are  ikimmed 
or  poured  off,  and  the  curd  being  preffed  as  before,  fo  that' 
no  more  whey  can  be  extradfed  by  fuch  means  as  were  for- 
merly ufed,  it  is  put  into  the  vat,  and  preffed  in  the  ordinary- 
way. 

Vating  and pr  effing  the  Cheefe. 

As  foon  as  tne  curd  has  been  properly  broken  down,  rub- 
bed, and  falted,  a cloth  is  fpread  over  the  cheefe-vat,  which 
in  Scotland  is  called  a cheffel,  and  the  broken  curd  being 
packed  into  it  fo  as  to  be  heaped  up  in  a conical  form  abova 
it,  and  covered  up  with  the  cloth,  by  being  turned  up  at  the? 
corners,  after  being  preffed  by  the  hand  fo  as  to  adhere  to- 
gether, a board  is  laid  over  he  vat,  and  a weight  heavy  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  oi  curd,  placed  upon  it,  by  which 
means  the  remaining  whey  is  preffed  out.  Where  the  cheefes 
ufually  made  are  of  a large  fise,  as  in  Chefhire,  the  dairy- 
man ti.rufts  a number  of  iron  fkewers,  through  holes  made  in 
the  fides  of  the  vat  for  the  purpofe,  into  the  curd  in  various 
dire&ions.  Thefe  being  withdrawn,  the  openings  made  by 
them  ferve  as  fo  many  drains  for  permitting  the  whey  to  run 
off.  In  fome  dairies  they  have  recourfe  to  thrvjiing  ferews, 
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Vhlcti  are  fixed  to  the  floor  above,  the  power  of  whigh  can  be 
regulated  at  pleafure.  In  others  a lever  is  ufed  to  prefs  or 
thru (l  the  cheefe,  which  is  a long  ftrong  pole,  having  one 
end  fattened  in  the  wall,  in  a direction  nearly  parallel  to  the 
top  of  the  cheefe,  on  which  aboard  is  placed  for  the  reception 
of  the  power  of  the  lever,  which  is  made  ufe  of  at  difcretion. 
When  the  whey,  in  place  of  running  freely,  which  it  does  at 
fir  ft,  only  falls  in  drops,  the  weight  is  removed,  and  the  curd 
re-broken,  and,  being  again  put  into  the  vat,  is  managed  in 
the  manner  juft  defended,  and  repeated  while,  by  ufing  fuch 
means,  a drop  of  whey  can  be  extra&ed.  The  curd  being 
now  aim  oft  entirely  freed  from  the  whey,  it  is  again  placed  in 
-the  vat,  a clean  cloth  having  been  previoufly  fpread  for  the 
purpofeof  receiving  and  inclofing  it.  The  curd  now  takes 
the  form,  at  leaft,  of  cheefe  ; and  the  cover  of  the  vat  being 
on,  it  is  placed  in  the  cheefe  prefs.  See  Cheese-press. 

It  is  extremely  necelfary  that  large  dairies  fhould  be  well 
provided  with  vats  of  different  fixes,  as  where  three  or  four 
cheefes  are  made  at  each  meal,  a great  number  of  vats  be- 
come abfolutely  in  ufe,  and  where  there  are  not  at  the  fame 
time  a number  empty,  the  operator  is  confined  in  his  choice, 
and  cannot  proportion  exactly  the  vats  to  the  fizes  of  the 
cheefes,  or  rather  the  quantity  of  curd  in  the  tub,  and  when 
a little  overplus  curd  is  preferved  from  meal  to  meal,  it  often 
happens  that  a whole  cheefe  is  fpoiled.  The  vats  Should  al- 
ways be  fo  chofen  that  the  quantity  of  curd  may  neither  over 
or  under-fill  them,  when  the  cheefts  are  fully  preffed. 

Before  the  cheefe  is  put  in  the  prefs,  it  is  ufually  turned  in 
the  vat,  and  rinfed  with  warm  whey.  The  cloth  now  made 
ufe  of  being  finer  and  longer  than  that  formerly  employed, 
and  is  fo  placed,  that  on  one  fide  it  may  be  level  with  the 
edge  of  the  vat,  and  on  the  other  wrap  over  the  whole  fur- 
face  of  the  cheefe,  and  the  edges  put  within  the  vat,  thus 
.perfectly  enclofing  the  whole  cheefe  in  the  cloth.  In  this 
fTge  of  the  procefs  the  cheefe  is  (till  higher  than  the  edge 
of  the  vat,  but  to  preferve  it  in  due  form,  recourfe  is  had  to 
a tin-binder,  or  hoop,  about  three  inches  broad,  which  is 
put  round  the  cheefe,  on  the-  outfide  of  the  cloth,  and  the 
lower  edge  of  the  binder  preffed  down  with  the  vat,  fo  low 
as  that  the  upper  edge  of  it  may  be  level  with  the  furface  of 
the  cheefe.  In  this  ftate  a fmootn  board  being  placed  over  it, 
the  prefs  is  gently  let  down  upon  it.  There  are  moftly 
preffes  of  different  weights  ; fome  dairies  putting  them  under 
th*e  preffure  of  the  heavieft,  and  others  of  the  lighted,  the 
firft.  And  occafionally  cheefe  fillets  are  made  ufe  of  inftead 
of  the  tin-binders,  for  which  a coarfe  fort  of  broad  ftrong 
tape  is  ufed,  one  end  of  which  is  thruft  down  with  a thin 
wooden  knife  between  the  cheefe-cloth  and  vat,  and  then 
drawn  tightly  feveral  times  round  the  cheefe,  fafttning  it 
with  ftrong  pins  As  foon  as  the  vat  with  the  cheefe  is 
placed  in  the  prefs,  and  the  weight  applied,  fkewers  are 
again  thruft  in  through  the  holes  in  the  fide  of  the  vat  and 
binder,  left  for  the  purpofe  : this  is  done  repeatedly  during 
the  firft  day  the  vat  is  in  the  prefs.  It  is  performed  by  fkew- 
ers of  ftrong  iron  wire,  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  length, 
fharp  at  the  points,  and  turned  with  a bow  at  the  other  end. 
The  operation  of  lkewering  commonly  continues  till  the’morn- 
-ing  after  the  cheefe  has  been  putin  the  prefs,  and  the  oftener 
the  cheefe  is  fluffed  in  that  time  the  better,  it  being  gene- 
rally taken  out,  and  turned  in  about  half  an  hour,  the  angles 
being  pared,  where  thofe  of  the  vats  are  not  rounded  off. 
There  is,  however,  much  difference  in  this  refpedl  in  different 
inftances,  but  the  interval  frern  the  time  the  vat  is  firft  placed 
in  the  prefs  till  it  is  again  taken  out,  does  not, in  ordinary  cafes, 
at  moft  exceed  two  or  three  hours.  When  taken  out,  the 
caked  cheefe  is  put  into  a veffel  with  hot  whey,jor  warm  water, 
yffth  the  view  of  hardening  its  coat  or  fkin,  and  preventing 


blifters,  where  it  Hands  for  an  hour  or  two  ; it  is  then  taken 
out,  wiped  dry,  and  after  having  remained  fome  time  to  cool, 
it  is  covered  with  a clean  dry  cloth,  and  the  vat  being  wiped 
dry,  and  the  cheefe  replaced,  it  is  again  put  into  the  prefs. 
In  the  evening,  fuppofing  the  cheefe  to  have  been  made  in 
the  morning,  which  is  the  ufual  time,  it  is  again  taken  out 
of  the  vat,  and  another  dry  cloth  being  applied,  it  is  turned 
and  replaced  ; what  was  formerly  the  upper  becoming  now 
the  under-fide.  At  this  and  the  former  turning  the  upper 
furface  is  fometimes  pricked,  all  over,  an  inch  or  two  deep, 
to  prevent  bliftering.  In  this  manner  it  is  taken  out,  wrap- 
ped in  clean  cloths,  and  returned  into  the  vat  twice  a day, 
for  two  days,  when  it  is  finally  removed.  In  the  two  laft 
turnings  finer,:  cloths  are  made  ufe  of,  that  no  marks  or  im- 
preffionsmay  be  left  on  the  cheefe. 

Thefe  are  the  methods  moftly  followed  in  the  principal 
dairy  eiftriefs;  but  other  modes  are  in  practice  in  other 
places,  as  well  as  in  many  inftances  in  thefe.  It  is  often  the 
cufcom  to  bare-vat  the  cheefes  at  the  latter  end  of  the  pref« 
fing. 

Salting  of  the  Cheefe. 

The  faking  of  the  cheefe  is  the  next  part  of  the  manage- 
ment. The  cheefe,  on  being  for  the  laft  time  removed  from 
the  prefs,  and  taken  out  of  the  vat,  is  carried  to  the  falting- 
houte,  and  placed  on  a fine  cloth  in  the  vat,  in  a faking  tun- 
nel or  tub  filled  to  a conliderable  depth  with  brine,  in  which 
it  ftands  for  feveral  days,  being  regularly  turned  once  at  leaft 
every  day.  But  a method  now  more  generally  ufed  is,  to 
cover  the  upper  furface  of  the  cheefe  wholly  with  fait,  re- 
peating the  application  at  every  turning,  for  about  three  days, 
and  chauging  the  cloths  twice  in  the  time.  But  in  the  firft 
mode,  the  vat  is  then  removed  from  the  brine-tub  ; and  the 
cheefe  being  taken  out,  is  placed  on  the  faking  bench,  where 
it  ftands  for  eight  or  ten  days,  fait  being  carefully  rubbed 
over  the  whole  every  day,  during  that  period.  This  is  like- 
wife  the  cafe  in  the  latter  method.  Where  the  cheefe  is  of  a 
large  fize,  it  is  commonly  furrounded  with  a wooden  hoop, 
or  fillet  of  cloth  to  prevent  renting.  After  it  is  fuppofedto 
be  fufficiently  faked,  it  is  walked  in  warm  water  or  whey, 
and,  when  well  dried  with  a cloth,  is  placed  on  what  is 
called  the  drying  bench,  where  it  remains  a like  period  be- 
fore it  is  removed  to  the  keeping  houfe  or  chamber.  In 
other  dairies,  the  new  cheefes  are  not  put  in  brine,  but  kept 
in  the  vats  on  the  faking  benches ; and  after  being  rubbed 
with  fait,  and  turned  in  the  vats  daily  for  a week  or 
ten  days,  the  vats  are  removed,  and  the  cheefes  managed 
in  the  manner  above-mentioned.  In  feveral  other  dairies, 
again,  the  cheefes  are  faked  while  the  operation  of  preffing 
is  performing.  At  every  time  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
prefs,  for  the  purpofe  of  being  turned  in  the  vats,  they  are 
well  rubbed  with  fait,  which  for  fmall  thin  cheefes,  fuch  as 
are  commonly  made  in  Wiltlhire  and  Gloucefterlhire,  is  found 
to  be  fufficient ; and  therefore  when  taken  for  the  laft  time 
from  the  prefs,  in  place  of  any  more  fait  being  applied,  they 
are  fet  at  once  upon  the  drying  benches. 

The  practice  of  immerging  new  made  cheefes  in  brine  is 
now  principally  adopted  where  they  aie  of  fo  large  a fize  that 
rubbing  fait  on  the  outfide  would  not  be  fufficient  for  an- 
fwerir.g  the  intended  purpofe  of  preferving  them,  &c. 

It  is  found  that  in  Chelhire  twenty  eight  pounds  01;  half 
a buffiel  of  fait  in  the  week,  is  fufficient  on  the  average 
through  the  fummer  for  dairies  where  fixty  pounds  cheeies 
are  made,  including  the  domeftic  confumption  in  families  of 
moderate  fizes.  And  that  the  greateft  quantity  of  fait 
ufed  for  one  fixty  pounds  cheefe  is  about  three  pounds; 
but  what  the  adfual  quantity  is  which  is  retained  in  the 
cheefe,  has  not  been  afeertained. 
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Neceffary  Management  in  the  Cheefe  Room. 

'The  laft  part  of  the  bufmc-fs  of  cheefe-making  is  the 
management  in  the  cheefe-room.  When  the  cheefes  are 
properly  failed,  and  have  acquired  a competent  degree  of 
dryntfs,  they  are  carried  from  the  falling  place  to  the 
cheefe-room,  or  ftore  houfe  ; where,  after  being  fmeared  with 
frefh  butter,  or  fweet  whey  butter,  they  are  laid  on  the  floor, 
or  on  {helves  eredted  for  the  purpofe.  For  the  firth  ten  days, 
or  a fortnight  after  they  are  placed  in  the  ftore-room,  they 
are  pretty  fmartiy  rubbed  ail  over  every  day,  and  the  fmear- 
ing  with  butter  repeated;  however  afterwards,  a round  fpace, 
of  four  or  five  inches  diameter  on  each  fide,  in  the 
middle  is  left  unrubbed  ; but  although  after  that  period  it 
may  he  only  neceffary  to  rub  them  two  or  three  times  in  the 
courfe  of  the  week,  they  fhould  be  daily  turned,  as  long  as 
they  are  kept  ; the  ufual  practice  is  to  rub  them  three  times 
in  the  week  in  fummer,  and  twice  in  the  winter  fesfon.  And 
the  fcraping  of  the  rind  fhould  be  rendered  unneceffary  by 
frequent  cleanings.  Where  the  room  is  warm  the  coat  will 
eafily  be  prevented  from  rifing. 

In  Chelhire  the  ch'eefe-rooms  are  moftly  placed  o'-er  the 
cow-houfes,  in  order  to  derive  that  moderate  and  neceffary 
degree  of  temperature,  which  is  fuppofed  ejfential  to  the 
ripening  of  cheefe,  from  the  cattle  below.  In  fome  cafes 
the  floors  are  rubbed  with  different  green  vegetables,  as 
bean-tops,  & c.,  in  others  dry  iubftances  are  ufed  ; but  in 
Chefhire,  dried  coarfe  grafs  or  rufhes,  termed  fniddle,  is  ufed 
as  a litter  for  the  floors,  and  fometimes  wheat  ilraw,  but 
which  is  obj.&ionabie,  from  its  knots  making  imprefiions 
on  the  cheefes.  And  Rouen  hay  is  advifed  as  a proper 
material  for  the  purpofe. 

It  may  be  proper,  before  we  come  to  introduce  fome 
mifcellaneous  remarks  on  a few  circumftances  in  refpeft  to 
cheefe,  to  defcribe  the  methods  of  making  fome  other  kinds 
of  cheefe. 

Method  of  making  Parmefait  Cheefe. 

The  mode  which  is  ufually  adopted,  according  to  Mr. 
Price,  as  Hated  on  the  authority  of  fignior  Vitabni,  is  to 
put,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  five  brints  and  a half  of 
milk,  each  brint  containing  about  forty-eight  quarts,  into  a 
large  copper,  which  turns  on  a crane,  over  a flow  wood-fire, 
made  about  two  feet  below  the  furface  of  the  ground  ; the 
milk  is  ftirred  from  time  to  time  ; and  about  eleven  o’clock, 
when  juft  lukewarm,  or  conliderably  under  a b!c.od-heat,  a 
ball  of  rennet,  as  big  as  a large  walnut,  is  fqueezed  through 
a cloth  into  the  milk,  which  is  kept  ftirring.  By  the  help  of 
the  crane,  the  copper  is  turned  from  over  the  fire  and  let 
ftand  tii!  a few  minutes  paft  twelve  ; at  which  time  the  ren- 
net has  fufliciently  operated . It 'is  now  ftirred  up  and  left 
to  ftand  a ihort  time.  Part  of  the  whey  is  then  taken  out, 
and  the  copper  again  turned  over  a fire  fufficiently  briflc  to 
give  a ftrongifh  heat,  but  below  that  of  boiling.  A quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  faffron  is  now  put  in  to  give  it  a little  colour, 
and  it  is  well  ftirred  from  time  to  time.  The  dairy-man  fre- 
quently feels  the  curd.  When  the  fmall,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
granulated  parts,  feel  rather  firm,  which  is  in  about  an  hour 
and  an  half,  the  copper  is  taken  trom  the  fire,  and  the  curd 
left  to  fall  to  the  bottom.  Part  of  the  whey  is  taken  out, 
and  the  curd  brought  up  in  a coarfe  cloth  hanging  together 
in  a tough  ftate.  It  is  then  put  into  a hoop,  and  about  half 
a hundred  weight  laid  upon  it  for  about  an  hour;  the  cloth 
being  then  taken  off,  and  the  cheefe  placed  on  a fhelf  in  the 
lame  hoop.  At  the  end  of  two  or  from  that  to  three  days, 
it  is  {prickled  all  over  with  fait  ; the  fame  is  repeated  every 
fecond  day,  for  about  forty  or  forty-five  days,  after  which 
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no  further  attention  is  required.  While  Llting  they  gene- 
rally place  two  cheefes  one  upon  another  in  which  ftate  they 
are  laid  to  take  the  fait  better  than  fingly. 

Method  of  making  Stilton  Cheefe. 

The  procefs  for  making  this  highly  valuable  fort  of  cbpefe 
is  thus  Hated  in  the  Report  on  Agriculture  for  Leicefter- 
fhire  : the  night’s  cream  is  put  into  the  morning’s  new  milk, 
with  the  rennet,  when  the  curd  is  properly  come,  it  is  not 
broken,  ss  is  the  cafe  in  the  making  of  other  cheefe,  but  is 
taken  out  with  the  foil  difh  altogether,  ad  placed  in  a firve 
to  drain  gradua  ly  ; and  as  it  drains  kept  gradually  prtflld, 
till  it  becomes  firm  and  dry  ; being  then  placed  in  a wooden 
hoop,  and  afterwards  kept  dry  on  boards,  frequently  turned, 
having  cloth  binders  pa  fled  round  it,  which  are  tightened 
occafionally  as  found  neceffary. 

Method  of  making  Green  Cheefe. 

In  the  making  of  a cheefe  of  this  fort  of  about  ten  er 
twelve  pounds  weight,  an  infufion  made  by  fteepmg  about 
two  handfuls  of  fage,  and  one  of  marigold  leaves,  wi;h  a 
little  paiftey,  after  being  bruifed,  one  night  in  a proper 
quantity  of  milk.  In  the  morning  the  greefied  miik  is 
(trained  off,  and  mixed  with  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
quantity  to  be  run.  The  green  and  the  white  milks  are 
then  run  feparattly,  keeping  the  two  curds  diftinct,  until 
they  are  ready  for  vatting.  The  mixing  of  them  depends  on 
the  fancy  of  the  maker.  In  fome  cafes  the  two  are  con- 
nected together,  blending  them  in  an  even  and  int.mate 
manner;  in  others,  the  green  curd  is  broken  down  into  irre- 
gular fragments,  or  cut  out  in  irregular  figures  by  means 
of  proper  tins.  In  the  operation  of  vatting,  the  fragments 
or  figures  are  placed  on  the  outfides.  The  bottom  of  the 
vat  is  firit  fet  with  them,  crumbling  the  white  or  yellow 
curd  among  them.  As  the.  vat  fills,  others  are  placed  at 
the  edges,  and  the  remainder  buried  flufh  with  the  top. 
In  the  management  afterwards,  the  fame  plan  is  purfued  as 
thofe  which  have  been  deferibed  for  common  cheele. 

Mifcellaneous  Circumjlances  in  the  Management  of  Cheefe. 

The  cracks , which  fo  frequently  take  place  in  cheefe, 
have  been  aferibed  to  various  caufes;  as,  lime  being  employed 
as  a manure,  expofure  to  a current  of  air  after  being  taken 
out  of  the  prefs,  efpecially  before  they  have  fweated  in  the 
cheefe-room.  Some  cf  thefe  cauf.-s  are,  however,  extremely 
doubtful. 

The  rnnknefszv.A  pungency  of  cheefe  are  commonly  attributed 
to  the  impurity  of  the  fteep,  to  negleCt  in  wafhing  out  and 
Raiding  the  fteep  cup  daily,  and  to  the  want  of  fait  : but 
fome  fuppole  it,  with  greater  reafon,  to  be  owing  to  the  im- 
perfedt  feparation  of  the  curds  and  whey.  Heaving  and  run- 
ning out  at  the  fides,  as  well  as  fpungy,  eyey,  and  whey 
fprir.gy  cheefe,  are  ail  aferibed  to  the  fame  cauie. 

The  heaving  of  cheele  is  moll  generally  fuppofed  to  de- 
pend upon  the  fweating  or  fermentation  not  being  perfectly 
performed.  Some,  however,  fuppofe  it  to  depend  on  the 
ranknefs  of  the  pallures;  the  improper  temperature  of  the 
cheefe-room,  and  various  other  caufes,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
Report  on  Agriculture  for  Gloucellerfliire. 

The  bliflers  of  cheefe  are  likewife  luppofed  to  proceed 
from  the  lame  caufes.  The  ufual  remedy  is  opening  them, 
and  pouring  hot  water  into  the  incifions ; then  preffmg 
down  the  outer  rind,  putting  a little  fait  upon  it,  with  a 
piece  of  flate  and  a half  pound  weight. 

The  running  out  at  the fdes,  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the 
fame  caufes  as  heaving;  or  the  want  of  due  preffing  : the 
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nfual  remedy  is  that  of  binding  it  tightly  round  with  a cheefe 
fillet. 

The  ufual  remedies  of fpongy,  eyey,  and  whey  fpringy  cheefe 
are  careful  breaking,  good  thruftmg,  frequent  fkewering,  and 
a powerful  application  of  the  prefs. 

In  cafes  where  milk  is  converted  into  cheefe,  the  produce 
which'is  afforded  bv  the  cows  is  dated  in  very  different 
ways,  in  different  diftri&s  where  this  fort  of  praftice  is  pnr- 
fued.  In  fome  cwt.  from  each  cow,  whether  good  or 
bad  milkers,  is  fuppoftd  a very  good  average  annual  return. 
In  others  it  is  dated  to  be  three  hundred  weight,  and  from 
that  to  three  and  an  half,  and  even  four.  Mr.  Rudge,  in- 
deed, dates  it  to  rife  in  the  Gloucpfterfhire  dairies  fo  high  as 
from  three  hundred  and  a half  to  four  hundred  and  a half 
weight  in  the  feafon. 

On  the  general  fuppofition  of  farmers,  that  a cow  requires 
the  produce  of  from  two  and  a half  to  three  acres  and  a 
half  of  land  for  her  fupport  the  year  round,  the  average 
quantity  of  cheefe  by  the  acre  may  be  dated  as  fomething 
more  than  one  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds.  But  all  thefe 
forts  of  flatements  are  very  uncertain,  from  the  great  dif- 
ferences of  circumdancts. 

The  following  lfatement  is  given  by  Mr.  Rudge,  as  the 
profit  on  a dairy  of  twenty  cows  in  Gloucefterlhire  : 


Debtor. 

£■ 

S. 

d. 

Rent  of  forty  acres  of  land  for  pafture 

- 

60 

0 

O 

of  twenty  acres  for  hay 

- 

3° 

O 

0 

Making  bay  at  12 s.  per  acre 

- 

12 

0 

0 

Carrying  and  ricking 

3 

0 

O 

Tythe  at  2s.  6 d.  per  pound 

- 

11 

5 

0 

Poor  and  highway  rates,  at  31-. 

- 

*3 

10 

0 

Two  women  to  milk,  at  31.  per  week 

- 

7 

16 

O 

Dairy-woman,  at  4 s.  6d.  per  week 

11 

14 

0 

Labourer  in  winter  to  fodder 

- 

4 

10 

O 

Wear  and  tear  of  dairy  utenrils 

- 

- 

3 

0 

0 

Salt  - - 

- 

3 

0 

O 

Ar.iotto,  at  p.  per  lb. 

1 

O 

Intereft  of  money  laid  out  in  dock 

and  imple 

■m 

ments  (reckoning  each  cow  at 

2 old). 

, and 

- chance  of  lofs 

- 

4.0 

0 

0 

Profit  - 

- 

136 

10 

O 

338 

0 

0 

Creditor. 

£• 

s.  d. 

Cheefe,  4 tons,  at4  cwt.  each  cow,  t 

and  3/.  Jr.  per  cwt. 

252 

0 

0 

Value  of  Whey 

40 

0 

O 

Pafture  for  colts  and  (heep 

10 

0 

O 

Profit  of  calves 

21 

0 

O 

— of  butter 

0 

O 

- 338 

0 

0 

It  is  however  here  fuggeded,  that  the  dairy  farmer  is  pro- 
bably charged  with  expences  higher  than  he  really  incurs, 
from  the  work  being  differently  performed,  and  the  fervants 
being  often  engaged  in  other  forts  of  work ; and  likewife 
from  the  whey  being  charged  at  the  felling  price,  and  not  at 
that  of  its  value  as  a food  for  fwine._ 

Much  of  the  profit  of  well-managed  dairies  may  arife 
from  the  hogs.  It  is  dated  by  Mr.  Rudge,  that  from  eight 
to  ten  hogs,  of  nine  or  ten  fcore  each,  are  ufually  kept  to 
twenty  cows.  But  where  hogs  are  not  kept,  the  whey  is 
■valued  and  fold  at  two  pounds  per  annum.  See  Swine  . 

DAIS,  in  Botany , (A on;,  a folemn  feaft  ; perhaps  from 
the  profufion  and  beauty  of  the  flowers;  which  profeffor 
David  Van  Royen,  who  founded  and  named  this  genus, 
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held  in  great  edimation,  and  confidered  as  the  pride  of  his 
garden  at  Leyden,  in  1786.)  Lmn.  Gen.  215-  Schreb. 
292.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  579.  Juff.  77.  Gsert.  t.  39. 
Clafs  and  order,  decandria  monogynia.  Nat.  OrJ.  V cprecu* 
la,  Linn.  Thymelaa , Juff 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Involucrum  of  four  leaves,  containing 
many  fcfiile  flowers;  its  leaves  fcariofe,  ereft.  Perianth 
none.  Cor.  of  one  petal;  funnel  (haped,  longer  than  the 
involucrum;  tube  tbread-ihaped,  rude;  border  in  five  (fome- 
times  but  four)  deep,  lanceolate,  obcufe  Lgments.  Stam . 
Filaments  ten  (fomelimes  but  eight),  inlerted  into  the  tube, 
(horter  than  the  limb,  alternately  longer  and  fhorter;  anthers 
Ample.  Pijl.  Gerrnen  obiong-ovate,  fuperior,  clofely  in- 
veded  by  the  bale  of  the  petal;  dyle  thread-fhaped,  as  Png 
as  the  tube;  ftigma  globofe,  curved  upward.  Peric.  Berry 
ovate,  of  one  ceil,  leathery.  Seed  folitary. 

Eff.  Ch.  Involucrum  of  four  leaves.  Corolla  in  four 
or  five  fegments.  Berry  dry,  with  one  feed. 

Dais  cotinfolia , Curt.  Mag.  t.  147.;  the  original  and 
mod  interefting  fpecies,  is  a fhrub,  fix  or  eight  feet  high, 
much  branched.  Leaves  deciduous,  oppofite,  on  fhortifh 
dalks,  obovate,  entire,  fmooth,  opaque,  pale,  and  iome- 
what  glaucous.  Flowers  terminal,  of  a delicate  lilac  hue, 
externally  filky,  forming  elegant  tufts  at  the  end  of  each 
branch.  It  is  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from 
whence  the  Dutch  received  it  long  before  it  was  known  in 
England.  It  thrives  witli  us  in  the  ground  of  a confervato- 
ry,  better  than  in  a pot,  and  is  propagated  on’y  by  feeds 
obtained  from  abroad.  D.  oBandra  (D.  laurfolia,  Jacq.  Ic» 
Rar.  t.  77),  grows  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  has  larger  leaves, 
of  a deeper  green,  and  fmooth  flowers,  whofe  fegments  are 
occadonally  rive  or  four,  with  ten  or  eight  flamens.  A third 
fpecies,  D.  dfperma , found  by  Forlter  in  Tongatabu,  varies 
likewife  in  the  number  of  the  parts  of  its  flowers. 

Dais,  in  Gardening , comprehends  a plant  of  the  fhrubby, 
deciduous,  ornamental  kind;  the  D.  cotinfolia , cotinus- 
leaved  dais;  in  which  the  leaves  are  oppofue,  the  flowers  in 
a bunch  aggregate,  terminating  and  pubefeent,  and  the 
fruit  a fmall  nut  of  an  ovate- acuminate  form.  It  is  a native 
of  the  Cape. 

Method  of  Culture. — This  is  a plant  which  is  capable  of 
being  raifed  by  fowing  the  feed,  which  may  be  had  from 
Holland,  in  pots  of  light  earth,  in  ihe  fpring  feafon,  and 
plunging  them  in  a good  hot-bed;  as  foon  as  the  plants 
have  acquired  a fufricient  growth,  they  mult  be  removed  in- 
to feparate  pots  of  a proper  fize,  and  be  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  green-houfe.  It  is  likewife  a plant  which 
occaflonally  fucceeds  by  layers  and  cuttings,  if  made  from 
the  young  (hoots.  The  great  difficulty  of  railing  it,  however, 
renders  it  a fcarce  plant  in  our  green-houfes. 

DAISY,  in  Botany.  See  Bellis  perennis ; alfo  Chry- 
santhemum, Aster,  and  Globularia.  The  name  is 
derived  from  day  and  eye,  alluding  to  the  eye-like  form  of 
the  flower,  and  its  expanfion  in  the  day,  and  in  bright  wea- 
ther only,  when  it  prefents  its  front  to  the  fun,  following 
his  courfe  till  the  afternoon,  when  the  flower  clofes,  but 
opens  again  for  many  fucceflive  mornings. 

DAIX,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Scythia,  on  this 
fide  of  mount  Imaus.  It  fprang  from  mount  Noruffus,  and 
difeharged  itfelf  into  the  Jaxartes. 

DAKER  Hen,  in  Ornithology,  one  of  the  fynonyms  of 
the  rail.  See  Rallus  crex. 

DAKIR,  in  our  fiatutes,  is  ufed  for  the  twentieth  part 
of  a lalt  of  hides. 

According  to  the  ftatute  of  51  Hen.  III.  “ De  compofi- 
tione  ponderum  & menfurarum,”  a laft  of  hides  coufilts  of 
twenty  dakirs,  and  every  dakir  of  ten  hides.  But  by  1 Jac. 

cap. 
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cap.  33.  one  lad  of  hides  or  fkin3  is  twelve  dozen.  See 
Dicker. 

DAL,  or  Dahl,  Dal  ell/e,  Dal  elf  we.  Dal  df,  (the  ri- 
ver of  the  valley ) , in  Geography,  the  iargePc  and  fined;  river 
of  Sweden,  rifes  in  the  mountains  which  feparate  Sweden 
from  Norway,  and  confids  originally  of  two  dreams,  which, 
after  having  watered  the  whole  province  of  Dalecarlia,  unite 
in  the  pariih  of  Gagnefs.  That  branch  which  waters  the 
eaftern  part  of  Dalecarlia  is  called  the  Getter  Dal  Elfwe, 
and  that  which  runs  through  the  weftern  part  Welter  Da! 
Elfwe. 

After  a courfe  of  about  260  miles,  the  Dal  falls  into  the 
Gulph  of  Bothnia,  near  Elfkarleby,  about  ten  miles  to  the 
ealt  of  Gefle.  It  flows  in  a broad  and  tranquil  dream,  until 
it  reaches  a ridge  of  rocks,  and  a high  ifland  a quarter  of  a 
mile  in  circumference,  where  the  whole  river  forms  a cataradt 
fcarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  Rhine  at  Schafhaufen.  The 
ifland  divides  the  cataradt  into  two  principal  falls,  of  which 
the  ealtern  is  the  fined.  The  breadth  of  the  river  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile,  and  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  fall 
between  thirty  and  forty  feet.  Cexe’s  Travels,  vol.  v. 

Dal,  the  ablative  cafe  of  the  Italian  article;  as  dal  or 
del  fig.  Paejiello,  by  fignor  Paefiello ; Dal  l Inferno  di  Dante , 
from  Dante’s  Inferno. 

DALA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Switzerland,  which 
from  the  canton  of  Berne  flows  into  the  republic  of  the  Val- 
lais,  paffing  by  the  baths  of  Leuk,  and  running  afterwards 
through  an  abyfs  fo  deep  and  fo  obfcure,  that,  notwithftand- 
fianding  the  violence  and  noife  of  its  current,  the  river  is  nei- 
ther feen  nor  heard.  Coxe’s  Switzerland. 

Dala  Syffel,  or  Dale  Syffel,  commonly  called  Breyda 
fardar  daler,  from  the  bay  of  Breydafiardur,  is,  according 
to  Bufching,  the  mod  delightful,  or  rather  the  only  plea- 
fant,  tradl  of  country  in  Iceland.  The  mountains  run  in  two 
parallel  lines,  and  the  valleys  between  are  watered  by  a num- 
ber of  little  brooks  and  rivulets. 

DALABORG,  or  Dalebourg,  a fmal!  and  formerly 
fortified  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Dalecarlia,  on  the  wed  fide  of  the  lake  Wener,  50 
miles  N.  of  Gothenburg. 

DALAI.  See  Coulon. 

DALATIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a country  of  Afia, 
in  Cilicia,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy. 

DALBERGIA,  in  Botany,  (named  by  Linnaeus  in  ho- 
nour of  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Dalberg,  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  many  Surinam  plants.)  Linn.  Suppl.  53. 
Schreb.  483.  Willd.  Sp.  Pi.  v.  3.  900.  JufT.  ,362.  (Eca- 
ftaphyllum,  Browne  jam.  299.  t.  32.  f.  1.)  Clafs  and  or- 
der, diadelphia  decandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Papilionacete,  Linn. 
Leguminofie,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Gal.  of  one  leaf,  bell-fhaped,  with  five  bluntifh 
teeth.  Cor.  papilionaceous;  fiandard  large,  afcending, 
ovate  inclining  to  heart-draped,  notched,  with  a linear 
claw  ; wings  oblong,  draight,  obtufe,  with  a recurved  tooth 
at  their  upper  edges;  keel  fcarcely  fhorter  than  the  wings, 
draight,  obtufe,  cloven  at  the  bafe.  Stam.  Filaments  two, 
each  in  four  or  five  fegments,  in  fome  indances  accompanied 
by  a third  fmall  fimple  filament  ; anthers  eight  or  nine, 
fcarcely  more,  globofe,  two-lohed.  Pfl.  Germen  dalked, 
comprefled,  oblong,  ftraight,  fmooth;  dyle  afcending  or 
reflexed,  deciduous;  Aigma  capitate.  Perlc.  Legume 
dalked,  thin,  dat,  cartilaginous,  ovate  or  oblong,  clofe, 
not  burding,  containing  one  or  more  feeds.-  Seeds  compref- 
fed,  fomewhat  kidney-fhaped. 

Eff.  Ch.  Stamens  in  two  equal  fets.  Legume  dalked, 
coriaceous,  comprefled,  not  burding. 

Two  fpecies  only  of  this  genus  are  defcribed.  D.  lance- 


alarm,  Linn.  Suppl.  316.  (Noel-valli,  Rheede  Hort.  Mai. 
v.  6.  39.  t.  22.)  'A  native  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon,  from 
whence  Konig  lent  it  to  Linnaeus.  It  is  a tree  with  long, 
wand-like  branches,  clothed  with  foft  whitifh  hair3.  Leaves 
alternate,  pinnate,  with  numerous,  alternate,  elliptical, 
w'aved,  entire  leaflets,  hairy  above.  Flowers  in  axillary 
hairy  bunches.  Legume  lanceolate,  acute,  about  two  inches 
long,  with  one  feed,  rarely  two,  imbedded  in  its  middle 
part. 

D . monetaria,  Linn.  Suppl.  317.  is  found  in  wet  fitua- 
tions  in  Surinam.  The  leaves  are  ternate.  Legume  orbi- 
cular,  deciduous,  harder  than  in  the  former,  i he  wood  of 
this  tree  or  fhrub  is  red,  and  yields  a refin  refembling  what 
is  called  Dragon’s-blood. 

DALBY.  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Schonen,  or  Scania,  where  Suen  king  of  Den- 
mark built,  in  the  year  1065,  a convent,  in  which  two  kings 
are  buried:  but  in  1512  this  convent  was'feaueftered  to 
the  crown  by  Chridian  III.  of  Denmark,  to  whom  Scania 
was  then  fubjeft. 

DALDiE,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  epifcopal  town  of 
Ada  Minor,  in  Lydia. 

DxYLE,  Samuel,  M.D.;  in  Biography,  but  who  ap- 
plied himfelf  more  to  the  dudy  of  botany  than  to  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  was  born  in  the  year  1659.  He  fir  It 
fettled  as  an  apothecary,  at  Braintree,  in  Effex  ; but  in 
1730  he  became  a licentiate  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  in 
London,  in  which  capacity  he  pradlifed  medicine  at  Book- 
ing, where  he  continued  to  refide  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  happened  in  j 739*  He  was  a^°  eddied  a fellow  of 
the  royal  fociety.  lii  1693  he  publifhed  “ Pbarmacologia 
feu  manuduffio  ad  materiem  medicam,”  8vo.  London,  which 
has  paffed  through  many  editions.  The  author  lived  long 
enough  to  publifh  an  edition  of  his  work  in  qto,  in  1 73  7» 
much  enlarged  and  improved,  which  has  alfo  been  frequently 
reprinted.  In  this  he  has  difpofed  of  the  plants  in  the  man- 
ner adopted  by  Ray.  In  the  fird  part  of  the  work  the  au- 
thor aefcribes  and  gives  an  account  of  the  properties  and 
manner  of  ufing  the  plants  mod  edeemed  in  medicine.  In 
the  latter  part,  in  a fupplement,  plants  lefs  known  and  ufed, 
with  fome  that  had  been  very  lately  difcovered  in  America, 
and  other  foreign  countries,  are  defcribed.  He  alfo  publifhed 
in  1732,  in  qto,  “ Silas  Taylor’s  Hiltory  and  Antiquities  of 
Harwich  and  Dover  Court,”  to  which  he  made  confiderable 
additions.  In  this  he  difplays  an  accurate  knowledge  in  the 
feveral  branches  of  natural  hiltory,  giving  an  exa£t  account 
of  the  figured  foffils  of  the  cliff,  and  an  intelligent  fynopfis 
of  the  animals  and  vegetables  of  the  neighbouring  fea  and 
coad.  Gen.  Biog. 

Dale,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Ireland,  flowing  from  a 
fmall  lake  of  the  fame  name  in  t-he  county  of  Donegal, 
which  runs  into  the  Foyle,  a little  below  Lifford.  This  ri- 
ver is  navigable  for  boats  from  the  Foyle  to  the  village  of 
Ballindraite. 

DALEA,  in  Botany , (after  Samuel  Dale,  a botanid  of 
the  time  of  Ray,  author  of  the  Pbarmacologia.)  Linn. 
Hort.  Cliff.  3 63.  Juff.  355.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1336. 
(Pforalea,  Linn.  Gen.  386.  Schreb.  508.)  Clafs  and 

order,  diadelphia  decandria,  fe£t.  1.  Nat.  Ord.  Papi/iona- 
cece,  Linn.  Leguminofa,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  of  one  leaf,  dotted  with  prominent  glands, 
five-cleft;  fegments  awl-fhaped,  permanent.  Cor.  Papilio- 
naceous; dandard  roundifh,  eredt,  notched;  wings  fmall, 
obtufe,  united  to  the  filaments,  as  is  alfo  the  keel,  which 
confids  of  two  obtufe  petals.  Stam.  Filaments  five  or  ten, 
united  into  one  fet;  anthers  roundilh.  Pfl.  Germen  ob- 
long; dyle  awl-lhaped,  as  long  as  the  Itamens;  digma 

I 2 fimple- 
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fimple.  Pane.  Legume  enclofcd  in  the  calyx,  of  one  cell. 
Seed  (binary,  kidney-ffiaped. 

E(F.  Ch.  Wings  and  keel  united  to  the  flamens,  which 
are  monadelphous.  Legume  of  one  feed. 

Linnaeus,  after  having  eftabliffied  thi=»  genus  in  his- earlier 
works,  referred  it  fubfequently  to  Pforalea.  but  Juffieu  and 
Willdenow  have  juflly  reftored  it.  The  monadelphous  fila- 
ments, united  to  the  wings  and  keel,  afford  a fufficie'nt  cha- 
racter. Juffieu  thought  all  the  fpecies  were  pentaudrous; 
but  Willdenow  finds  only  five  that  are  fo,  nine  being  decan- 
drous, in  all  fourteen.  His  Dalea  clljfortiana,  Linn.  Hurt. 
Cliff,  t.  22.  (Pforalea  Dalea,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1076),  is  a rare 
South-Arr.erican  fpeeies.  Several  are  found  in  North  Ame- 
rica, of  which  Michaux  has  made  his  genus  Petalojlemum ; 
others  in  Mexico,  figured  in  Cav.tnilles’  leones . The  leaves 
of  all  are  pinnate,  with  a terminal  leaflet,  and  glandular  be- 
neath. Flowers  for  the  mod  part  of  a dull  blueifh  hue,  in 
denfe  hairy  fpikes.  Habit  more  or  lefs  (hrubby. 

DALECARLIA,  Daland  or  Thalland,  in  Latin 
Dalia,  and  in  Swtdifh  Dal  or  Dalarna , in  Geography,  a pro- 
vince of  Sweden'in  the  weftern  part  of  Gothland,  between  the 
Wener  lake  and  the  government  of  Gothenburg,  derives 
its  name  from  the  great  number  of  vallies  which  it  con- 
tains. It  is  ten  Swediffi  miles  long,  and  five  and  a half 
broad. 

This  country  is  richly  diverfified  with  an  alternate  fuc- 
ceffion  of  forefts,  rocks,  hills  and  dales,  uplands  and  plains, 
paftures  and  arable  land,  lakes  and  rivers ; and  the  beauty 
of  the  landfcapes  is  particularly  heightened  by  the  river 
Dal.  Sillian,  its  principal  lake,  is  feven  Swedifh  miles  in 
length,  but  not  above  a quarter  of  a mile  in  breadth. 

Dalecarlia  is  fubdivided  into  the  north  and  fouth  part. 
The  former  is  rocky  and  mountainous  ; its  chief  place  is 
Amal,  and  its  higheft  mountain  the  Borekne.  The  fouth 
part  is  a champain  country,  and  has  no  town  but  Dalaborg. 
Towards  the  fouth  it  produces  corn  ; but  its  chief  articles 
are  cattle,  fi(h,  butter,  and  cheefe.  It  has  a number  of 
mines. 

The  inhabitants,  who  are  called  Dalecarlians,  are  famous 
in  hiftory  for  their  integrity  and  firm  attachment  to  their 
king  and  country,  and  for  their  courage  and  bravery.  They 
firft  fupported  Guftavus  Vafa,  and  enabled  him  to  attempt 
thofe  efforts  which  ended  in  the  expulfion  of  Chriflian  the 
Second,  and  in  the  eftablifhment  of  the  houfe  of  Vafa  on 
the  Swedifh  throne.  Guftavus  III.,  who  prided  himfelf  on 
his  dTcent  from  Guftavus  Vafa,  ordered  a wet  nurfe  for 
the  prefent  kmg  of  Sweden,  his  fon,  to  be  chofen  among 
the  women  of  Dalecarlia.;.  and  in  the  dangers  which 
threatened  Sweden,  in  1788,  the  Dalecarlians  were  fore- 
moft  in  offering  their  fervices  for  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try. The  Dalecarlians  dill  retain  the  manner  of  living, 
drefs,  and  cuftoms,  of  the  ancient  Swedes. 

Dalecarlia  may  be  called  the  claffical  ground  of  Sweden, 
being  full  of  memorials  which  indicate  the  veneration  of  the 
natives  for  the  memory  of  Guftavus  Vafa. 

The  four  principal  villages  of  Dalecaftia  are  Leckfand, 
Mora,  Rattwik  and  Tuna.  Each  of  thefe  four  parifhes 
has  from  7 to  xr,ooo  inhabitants,  and  the  vicarage  of  any 
of  thefe,  particularly  of  Leckfand,  is  more  defirable  than 
many  a Swediffi  biffiopric  in  point  of  revenue. 

In  the  midft  of  the  valley  irrigated  by  the  Dal,  is  a rock 
called  Bullet • Klac , fcarcely  forty  feet  high,  from  the  fum- 
mit  of  which  the  naked  eye  difeovtrs  33  villages,  crowded 
with  an  immenfe  population. 

The  language  of  the  Dalecarlians  differs  fomewhat  from 
the  Swedifh,  and  it  has  been  afferted  that  it  is  a kin  to  the 
Icelandic.  Profcffor  Enbergius  fays : (C  Dalica  et  Iflandica 


per  omnia  adeo  font  fimiles,  ut,  quando  Iflandica  accents 
Dalico  legitur,  omnes  Dalecarlicam  effe  judicent ; id  quod 
experimento  certior  fadtus.”  Ihre  maintains  that  it  was- 
proved  at  Upfal  in  1692,  when  divine  fervice  was  read  to 
the  Dalecarlians  affembled  there,  in  the  Icelandic  language. 
Some  learned  Englifhmen  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Dale- 
carhan  language  is  a dialed  of  the  Celtic,  like  the  language 
of  Lower  Britanny,  Wales,  and  Ireffind  ; and  bifliop  Ru- 
den  affures  us,  that  a Swedifh  ambaffador  brought  with  him 
to  England  a Dalecarlian  boy,  who  could  converfe  with  the 
Highlanders.  There  is  indeed  fome  fimilarity  between  the 
Dalecarlian  and  the  Scotch  Highland  dialed.  (Promenade 
d’un  Franqois  en  Suede  par  de  la  Tocnaye,  1801.  Coxe’s 
Travels,  vol.  v.) 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  which  has  lately  beet* 
declared  by  Ruffia  and  Denmark  againft  Sweden,  the  Di- 
lecarlians  have  once  more  diftinguiffied  themfclves  by  the 
mod;  ardent  attachment  to  their  king  and  country.  The 
regiment  of  Dalecarlia  formed  the  van-guard  of  the  army 
under  general  Armfeldt,  deftined  againft  Norway,  and  in 
the  la^er  end  of  March,  1808,  penetrated  fifty  Englifh 
miles  into  the  enemy’s  country  without  meeting  with,  any 
obftacle. 

DALECHAMP,  James,  in  Biography,  a learned 
French  phyfician  and  indefatigable  botamft,  was  born  at 
Caen  in  1513,  ftudied  medicine  and  botany  at  Montpelier, 
was  admitted  doftor  in  medicine  in  1^47,  and  died  at 
Lyons,  where  he  had  long  prattifed  phytic,  in  1588.  He 
publiffied  feveral  elaborate  tranflatious,  particularly  of  the 
15  books  of  Athenaeus  into  Latin,  in  1532,  in  2 vols.  folio,, 
illuftrated  with  notes  and  figures;  and  iome  of  the  works, 
of  Galen  and  Paul  Egineta  into  French.  In  1556  he  pub- 
lifhed  a tranflation  of  “ Gaelics  Aurelianus  de  Morbis  acu- 
tis  and  in  1569,  “ Cliirurgie  Francoife,  avec  plufieurs- 
figures  d’inftrumens,”  &vo.,  which  has  been  feveral  times- 
reprinted.  He  principally  followed  the  pra£Vce  of  Paree,. 
from  wbofe  work  he  borrowed  the  figures  of  the  inftru- 
ments ; but  he  has  added  a tranflation  into  French  of  the 
feventh  book  of  Paraeus,  with  annotations,  and  fome  cu- 
rious cafes  occurring  in  his  own  practice.  He  was  alfo, 
the  editor  of  an  edition  of  P!iny*with  notes,  publifhed  in 
1387.  His  firft  work,  according  to' Haller,  was  an  Svo. 
edition  of  Ruellius’s  Commentary  on  Diofcorides,  which, 
appeared  at  Lyons  in  1552,  enriched  by  Dalechamp  .with 
30  fmall  figures  of  plants,  at  that  time  but  httle  known. 
His  principal  performance  was  an  univerfal  hiftory  of 
plants,  in  Latin,  with  above  two  thoufand  five  hundred 
wooden  cuts,  befides  repetitions,  publiffied  after  his  death 
in  2 folio  volumes.  The  publiffier,  William  Rouille,  feems 
to  take  upon  himfelf  the  chief  credit  of  collefting  and  ar- 
ranging the  materials  of  this  great  work,  though  he  al- 
lows that  Dalechamp  laid  its  firft  foundations.  Haller  fays, 
the  latltr  was  engaged  in  it  for  30  years ; his  aim  being  to 
colleift  together  all  the  botanical  knowledge  of  his  predecef- 
fors,  and  enrich  it  with  his  own  difeoveries.  He  employed 
John  Banhin,  then  a young  man,  and  refident  at  Lvon?,, 
to  affift  him  ; but  Bauhin  being  obliged,  on  account  of  his 
religion,  to  leave  France  for  Switzerland,  like  many  other 
good  and  great  men  of  that  and  the  following  century,  the 
work  in  queftion  was  undertaken  by  Des  Mculins,  and  foon 
afterwards  Dalechamp  died.  It  is  often  quoted  by  the  ti- 
tle of  “ Hiftoria  Lugdunenfis,”  and  hence  the  merits  of  its 
original  projector  are  overlooked,  as  well  as  the  faults  ariL 
ing  from  its  mode  of  compilation,  which  are  in  many  in-, 
fiances  fo  great  as  to  render  it  ufelcfs.  The  fame  figure  is 
occafionally  repeated  for  very  different  plants,  an  accident, 
too  common  in  books  with  wooden  cuts ; and  the  let- 
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tcr-prefs  is  ar.  affemblage  of  learning,  criticifm,  and  con- 
je&ure,  which  adepts  only  can  turn  to  any  certain  pro- 
fit- Many  of  the  figures,  however,  are  original  and  good, 
elpecially  among  the  grades,  and  fome  of  the  umbelliferce. 
The  air hor  had  a Angular  fancy  of  enriching,  or  rather  en- 
cumbering his  cuts  with  figures  of  infefifs,  which  have  no 
reference  to  the  plants,  and  do  not  exactly  refembie  anv 
living  thing.  He  feems  to  have  been  infpired  with  the 
fame  tafle  as  a certain  countryman  of  his,  who  fays  “ Sta- 
tues are  the  foul  of  a garden,”  and  to  whom,  therefore, 
Eden  itfelf,  without  fquirting  gods  and  giddeffes,  would 
have  been  dull  and  iufipid.  Sometimes  Da'echarnp  gives 
us  feparate  bloffoins,  fruits,  or  leaves  ; but  they  feun  in- 
tended merely  for  decoration,  and  never  teach  any  thing 
more  than  may  be  feen  in  the  principal  figure.  How  dif- 
ferent from  the  cuts  executed  under  the  direfifion.  of  Conrad 
Gefner  i Throughout  the  work  there  are  fcarcely  any  traces 
of  methodical  arangement,  much  lefs  of  diferiminating  or 
afifociating  plants  by  their  flowers  or  fruits.  The  ftyle,  in- 
deed, is  altogether  defultory.  A French  tranflation  was 
publifhed  in  1615,  and  again  in  165  3.  Haller’s  Bibl.  Bot. 
Nsuv.  Did.  Hiftorique.  Dalech.  Hift.  PI.  S. 

DA  LECHAMPIA,  in  Botany,  (named  by  Plunder  af- 
ter Dalechamp,,  the  French  botaniif.)  Linn.  Gen.  501. 
Schreb.  653.  Wiild.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  515.  Juff.  ,392, 
Plum.  Gen.  t.  38.  Ciafs  and  order,  monoecia  monadel - 
phia.  Nat.  Ord.  Tr'icocca , Linn.  Euphorbia,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Barren  flowers  feveral,  enfolded  by  a pair  of 
bradeas.  Cal.  Involucmm  common,  in  4 deep  fegments, 
which  are  ered,  obtufe,  one  of  them,  under  the  nedary, 
twice  as  large  as  the  reft  ; Perianth  of  6 ovate  refltxed 
leaves.  Cor.  Petals  none;  nedary  broad,  of  numerous, 
obovate,  fiat  leaves,  in  feveral  rows.  Starn.  Filaments  nu- 
merous, united  into  a tube  as  long  as  the  calyx  ; anthers 
roundifh,  with  four  furrows. 

Fertile  flowers  three,  between  the  fame  bradeas.  Cal. 
Inyolucrum  common,  of  three  leaves,  which  are  upright, 
roundifh,  permanent,  the  outermoft  thrice  broader  than  the 
reft;  perianth  of  10  lanceolate,  ferrated,  clofed,  perma- 
nent leaves.  Cor.  none.  Pijl.  Germen  roundifh,  with 
3 furrows,  {hotter  than  the  calyx  ; ftyle  thread-fhaped, 
very  long,  bent  towards  the  barren  flowers;  Hi  am  a fomc- 
what  peltate.  Peric.  Capiule  three-lobed,  roundifh,  of  3 
cells  and  3 valves.  Seeds  folitary,  globular,  jacq. 

itff.  Ch.  Barren  flowers,  Invoi.  in  4 deep  fegments; 
Perianth  of  fix  leaves.  Cor.  none.  Fertile,  Invoi.  of  3 
leaves;.  Perianth  of  10.  Cor.  none.  Capf.  three-lobed. 

D . fcandetis,  the  original  fpecies,  Jacq.  Arner.  232.  t. 
l6o,  Plum.  Amer.  t.  101,  a native  of  Martinico  and  Hif- 
paniola,  is  chiefly  known  by  the  defcriptions  and  figures  of 
Jacquin  and  Piumier.  It  lias  a rough  climbing  item,  with 
tendrils;  three-lobed,  ferrated,  hairy  ltaves  ; and  axillary 
green  flowers  on  long-  ftalks.  The  bradeas  are  large, 
deeply  three-cleft,  ferrated,  enclofing  the  flowers  and  feeds. 
D.  colorata,  found  by  Mutis  in  New  Granada,  has  entire 
leaves  and  purplifh  bradeas.  La  Marck,  in  hi3  Encyclo- 
pedic, deferibed  nine  more  fpecies,  eight  of  them  from 
South  America,  one  from  China.  None  of  thefe  plants 
are  at  prefent  known  in  the  gardens  of  Europe.  Their 
fiowers  are  defiitute  of  beauty. 

DALEHR,  in  Geography,  a fortrefs  of  Sweden,  built 
on  a rocky  ifland,  with  a garrifon  to  guard  the  entrance  and 
receive  the  duties  of  veffels  going  to  Stockholm. 

DA LE.M,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  and  bifhopricof  Paderborn  ; feven  miles  E.  of  Buren. 

D ALEM,  fee  D.ALHEM. 

D’ALEMBERT,  in  Biography,  fee  Alembert.  This 
aannent  mathematician  and  ptulofopher  would  certainly 
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merit  a diftind  article  among  muficsl  writers,  for  the  clear 
and  geometric  arrangement  and  explanation  of  the  diffufed 
and  obfeure  theoretical  writings  of  Rameau,  if,  in  the  arti- 
cle Brffe  F odd  am  entitle,  we  had  not  already  incidentally  ex- 
amined his  nsufica!  opinions,  before  and  after  his  contro- 
verfy  with  the  celebrated  French  opera  compofer  and  writer 
on  the  fubjed  of  miific,  in  the  two  editions  of  bis  “ Ele- 
ments of  Mulic,  according  to  the  Principles  of  Rameau.” 

The  fyftern  of  Rameau,  founded  on  the  Bo/p  fondamen- 
tale , was  rendered  fo  clear,  pieafing,  and  fafhionab’e,  by  the 
fir  it  edition  of  d’Alembert’s  Synopfis,  as  to  be  as  implicitly 
believed  in  France,  as  Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth  was 
in  England,  till  examined  by  Keil,  and  proved  to  be  found- 
ed on  unphilofophical  principles.  But  a few  years  after, 
when  d’Alembert  bad  more  accurately  examined  the  prin- 
ciples of  Rameau,  and  cxptvfftd  his  doubts  of  fome  of 
them  in  an  article  of  the  Encylopedie,  Rameau  was  fo  irri- 
tated as  to  publifh  a pamphlet  in  his  defence,  in  which  he 
feems. to  have  loft  all  refped  for  his  commentator;  after 
which  d’Alembert,  openly  attacked  his  'fyflem,  and  denied 
its  being  capable  of  demon (Iration,  which  daggered  the  lift 
of  French  contra-puntifts,  who  had  thought  there  never 
was,  nor  ever  could  be,  any  accurate  and  good  mufic  com- 
pofed,  but  on  the  principles  of  the  Bajfe  fotulamentale  of 
M.  Rameau;  which  at  prefect  is  as  much  nc-glecfted  and 
forgotten  in  France,  as,  in  the  houfes  of  the  great,  fniok- 
ing  is  in  England. 

DALEN,  Corneille  Van,  called  the  Younger,  a de- 
figner  and  engraver,  the  fon  of  a print-feiler  of  Antwerp, 
where  he  was  born  about  the  year  1626.  He  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  Cornelius  Viffcher,  whole  ftyle  he  ge- 
nerally adopted,  though  he  fometimes  feems  to  have  imitated 
the  manner  ot  VorlLrman,  P.  Pcntius,  Bolfvvert,  and  other 
artifts.  Dalen  acquired  coniiderable  reputation,  and  is  laid' 
by  Fufeli  to  have  travelled  into  England;  hut  this,  proba- 
bly, is  only  fuppofition,  ariling  from  his  having  engraved  the 
portraits  of  feveral  Englifhmen.  The  prints  of  this  artift 
art  finely  executed,  and  evince  a coireift  tafte,  and  his  heads 
in  particular  are  in  high  eftimation.  He  fometimes  marked 
his  plates  C.  D.  not  unfrequentiy  adding  junior.  Amonglt 
his  numerous  performances  are  the  following  : The  four 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  a middling-fized,  upright  plate,  from 
Rubens  ; the  Graces  embeihihmg  a Statue  of  Nature,  a 
large  print,  on  two  plates,  from  the  fame,  much  in  the  man- 
ner of  Boiiwert ; the  Virgin  prefenting  the  Bread  to  the 
Infant  Ghriit,  middling  fized,  from  Flinch ; Venus  and 
Cupid,  middling  fized,  from  the  fame;  Charles  II.  in  ar- 
mour, a half-fiieet  print,  much  efteemed  ; iour  prodigioufly 
fine  portraits  from  Titian,  generally  coniidered  the'  chefs 
d'ccuures  of  Van  Dalen  : ift,  Pietro  Aretino,  holding  a book 
hati  open  ; 2d,  Gio.  Boccacio,  holding  a book  flint  ; 3d, 
Giorgione  da  Cafteifranco,  feen  in  front ; 4th,  Stbalfiano- 
del  Piombo.  This  latter  is  by  lome  attributed  to  Tinto- 
retto. Huber. 

DALENS,  Dirk,  a painter,  born  at  Amfterdam  in 
1.639.  He  was  initrufled  by  his  father,  William  Dalens, 
a landfcape-painter  of  no  eminence.  At  the  age  of  13  he 
became  acquainted,  at  Hamburgh,  with  John  Voorhout,  in 
whofe  company  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  pencil  with  unfa 
abated  affiduity.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Amfterdam, 
where  he  enjoyed  confiderabie  reputation  during  the  re- 
mains of  his  fhort  life,  which  terminated  at  the  age  of  20, 
in  16S8.  A fine  landfcape,  with  ducks  and  other  fowl,, 
painted  by  this  artift,  after  the  manner  of  Hondekoeter,  is 
in  the  collection  of  the  Eledlor  Palatine.  Delcamps. 

DALENAS,  or  Dalenes,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town 
of  Norway,  in  the  aiocefe  of  Drontheim,  with  a provoftfhip*. 
to  which  belong  ten  parifhes,  and  twenty-nine  churches. 

DALENBURG, 
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DALENBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Luneburgh  Zell,  on  the 
Netze  ; 16  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Zell. 

DALENE,  a fmall  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Chriftianfand,  with  a provoltfhip  of  five  parilhes. 

DALFFEN,  or  Dalfen,  a town  of  Holland,  in  the 
OveryfTel,  feated  on  the  Vecht  ; 8 leagues  S.  W.  of  Co- 
vorden. 

DALFHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  and  palatinate  of  the  Rhine  ; 6 miles  N.  W. 
of  Worms. 

DALFIEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  and  duchy  of  Juliers  ; 3 miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Wallen- 
berg. *5 

DALFIEM,  or  Dalem,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ourte,  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
tridf  of  Liege,  on  the  river  Bervine  ; 6 miles  N.  E.  of  Liege, 
and  f8  N.  W.  of  Limbourg,  with  which  it  was  annexed  to 
France,  in  confequence  of  the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  having 
formerly  belonged  to  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, at  prefent  the  kingdom  of  Holland.  Dalhem  has  732 
inhabitants,  and  its  canton  19  communes,  with  a population 
of  13,622  individuals,  upon  a territorial  extent  of  6z\  kili- 
ometres.  N.  lat.  50°  45'.  E.  long.  8°. 

DALIAS,  a town  ol  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Grenada ; 
6 leagues  W.S.W.  of  Aimeria. 

DALIN,  Olof  Von,  in  Biography.,  a Swedifh  hi  dorian 
and  poet,  was  born  in  1708  at  Winberga,  in  Holland, 
where  his  father  was  clergyman.  He  was  educated  at 
Lund,  and  in  17 35  ne  publifhed,  without  hi"  name,  a weekly 
paper,  entitled  “ the  Swedifh  Argus’.”  This  was  fo  much 
edeemed,  that  the  author  was  appointed  librarian  at  Stock- 
holm in  1737  ; and  from  thenceforth  he  acquired  great  re- 
putation by  his  literary  productions,  which  obtained  a very 
general  circulation  through  the  whole  kingdom.  In  17 39 
he  began  his  travels,  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  next  four  years 
vilited  the  principal  places  on  the  continent,  and  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  many  men  of  great  learning  and  celebrity. 
In  1743  he  pubiidied  a poem,  entitled  “ Swedifh  Liberty,” 
one  of  the  bed  poetical  productions  that  ever  appeared  in 
Sweden.  Fie  was  next  engaged  to  compile  a hillory  of  his 
own  country  from  the  earlied  period  to  the  prefent  time, 
which  he  'accomplidied  in  three  volumes  quarto  ; and  which 
was  afterwards  tranflated  into  the  German  language.  In 
1749  the  hereditary  prince  was  put  under  his  care  ; the 
duties  of  preceptor  he  performed  fo  much  to  the  fatisfaCtion 
of  his  employers,  that  he  was  ennobled  in  the  year  1751, 
when  he  affumed  the  name  of  Von  Dalin.  1 1 1753  he  was 
appointed  a counfellor  of  the  chancery,  and  in  two  years 
after  hidoriographer  to  the  king.  Fie  was  next  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  knight  of  the  polar  dar,  and  counfellor  of 
the  court.  This  happened  in  the  fpring  of  1763,  and  in 
the  following  Auguft  he  died  at  the  palace  of  Drothng- 
holm.  He  was  a voluminous  but  very  refpeCtable  writer, 
and  his  fmaller  pieces  have  been  collected  and  printed  in  6 
volumes.  General  Biography. 

DALIS,  Dalia,  or  DalAnd,  in  Geography . See 

Dalecarlia. 

DALISANDUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia, 
in  Cappadocia  Ptolemy. 

DALKEITH,  in  Geography , a confiderable  town, 
though  a final  parifh,  in  the  county  of  Mid-Lothian,  Scot- 
land, is  delightfully  fituated  on  a drip  of  land,  between  the 
rivers  North  and  South  Efk;  whole  banks  are  richly  clothed 
with  trees,  and  ornamented  with  handfome  feats  of  fome  fa- 
milies ol  didinCtion,  Dalkeith-houfe,  adjoining  the  village, 
the  elegant  feat  of  the  duke  of  Buccleugh,  was  ereCted  on 
the  fite  of  Dalkeith  Cadle,  about  the  beginning  of  the  lad 


century.  The  thriving  and  luxuriant  plantations  around  it, 
enlivened  by  the  waters  of  two  winding  rivers,  which  unite 
about  half  a mile  below,  over  one  of  which  is  thrown  an 
elegant  done  bridge,  and  the  various  walks  laid  out  with 
much  tade,  tend  greatly  to  heighten  the  effeCt  of  the  build- 
ing. The  park  is  well  wooded,  and  docked  with  deer.  This 
place  is  much  refovted  to  by  perfons  from  Edinburgh,  ana 
other  parts  of  Scotland  adjacent,  for  the  purpofe  of  being 
gratified  with  the  furrounding  and  delicious  fcenery.  A 
few  manufactures  have  b.een  lately  introduced,  but  the  prin- 
cipal trade  is  in  corn;  for  which  article  one. of  the  larged 
markets  in  the  country  is  held  here  every  Thuridsy  : the 
whole  bufinefs  of  which  is  done  for  ready  money.  The 
grammar  fchooi  of  Dalkeith  has  long  been  in  high  repute 
as  an  excellent  feminary  ; and  in  this  fome  of  the  brighteft 
ornaments  of  literature  Scotland  has  produced  fird  received 
the  rudiments  of  their  education.  The  population  of  the 
parifh  in  1799,  amounted  to  43 36,  about  3000  of  which  re- 
dded in  the  town.  But  this  has  fince  much  increafed. 

DAL  KEY,  a fmall  iflaud  in  the  Irifh  fea,  forming  the 
fouthern  limit  of  the  bay  of  Dublin.  It  contains  about  18 
acres,  having  plenty  of  herbage.  The  channel  between  this 
Hand  and  the  main  land  is  called  Dalkey  Sound,  in  which 
there  is  good  anchorage  for  {hips.  The  village  of  Dalkey, 
on  the  main  land,  is  romantically  fituated  at  the  northern 
bafe  of  a high  mountain,  commanding  a beautiful  view  of  the 
bay  of  Dublin.  This  village  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  during  a great  part  of  the  17th  century,  before 
the  port  of  Dublin  was  improved,  was  the  repofitory  of  the 
goods  belonging  to  the  merchants  of  Dublin.  Dalkey  ifland 
is  in  long.  6°  4'  W.  Lat.  430  19'  N. 

DALLAMANO,  Guiseppe,  in  Biography,  a painter, 
born  at  Reggio,  in  1679.  This  artid,  though  totally  il- 
literate, and  by  fome  even  faid  to  have  been  an  idiot,  pof- 
fe^ed  extraordinary  talents  for  painting,  and  was  efpecially 
an  excellent  colourid.  He  lived  many  years  in  the  fervice 
of  the  court  of  Turin,  and  died  in  1758-  Lanzi. 

DALLANS,  Ralph,  an  organ-builder  of  confiderable 
merit,  and  great  praCtice  in  England,  at  the  time  of  the 
Redot aticn.  During  the  fuppreffion  of  the  cathedral  fer- 
vice, and  prohibition  of  the  liturgy,  fcarce  a tolerable  inftru- 
ment  had  been  left  entire  in  any  church  of  the  whole  king- 
dom. Some  of  them  had  been  fold  to  private  perfons,  fome 
robbed  of  their  pipes  for  the  fake  of  the  metal,  and  others 
totally  dedroyed  by  malignant  fanatics.  Except  Dallans, 
Loofemore  of  Exeter,  Thamar  of  Peterborough,  and  Pref- 
ton  of  York,  there  was  not  an  organ-builder  to  be  found  in 
England.  Thefe  were  employed  with  all  the  workmen 
that  could  be  procured,  in  repairing  the  organs  of  fome 
churches,  and  conhruCting  new  ones  for  others.  Dallans 
was  engaged  to  build  a new  organ  for  St.  George’s  chapel, 
Windfor  ; which,  perhaps,  from  the  hade  with  which  it  was 
conftruCted,  though  its  appearance  was  beautiful  and  mag- 
nificent, did  not  prove  fo  excellent  as  was  expected.  He 
alfo  ereCtcd,  among  a great  variety  of  others  for  different 
places,  the  organ  at  New  College,  Oxford  ; and  an  upright 
organ,  with  four  dops,  for  the  public  mufic  fchooi  in  that 
univerfity,  ehabiifhed  loon  after  the  redoration.  The  price 
of  this  lad  indrument  was  only  fifty-one  pounds  ten  (hillings ; 
as  appears  from  a printed  account  of  mdruments,  books,  and 
other  neceffaries,  bought  for  theufe  of  the  mufic-fchool  with 
money  contributed  for  that  inditution. 

The  tune  of  Dalian’s  deceafe  was  near’y  afcertained  by  an 
infcription  on  a done  in  theOld  Church  ol  Greenwich,  which 
is  thus  recorded  by  Stripe: 

“ Ralpn  Dallans,  organ-maker,  deceafed  while  he  was 
making  this  organ  ; begun  by  him  February  1672.  James 
White,  his  partner,  finished  it,  and  ereCted  this  done  T673.” 

DALLER, 
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DALLER,  or  Dahler,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of 
Denmark,  in  that  part  of  Slefwick  which  is  confidered  as 
beh  nging  to  North  Jutland,  in  the  peninfula  of  Jutland. 

DALL-JO  ' EPH  AT,  a dale.  in  Southern  Africa,  which, 
together  with  Waagenmaker’s  vailey,  is  enclofcd  between 
tlic  hilly  projections  that  branch  out  towards  the  north  or 
upper  end  of  the  valley  of  Drakenftein.-  The  bed  oranges, 
as  well  as  the  heft  peaches,  and  other  fruit,  are  faid  to  be 
produced  in  thelt  dales;  and  the  wines  are  among  the  firft 
in  q 1 lity. 

DALLOWICZE,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Minflc  ; 32  miles  N.E.  of  Minfk. 

DALMACPIERRY,  a town  of  Hindooitan,  in  the  Mv- 
fore  country  ; too  miles  N.E,  of  Bangalore,  and  about  the 
fame  diltance  N W of  Madras.  On  the  fituation  of  Dal- 
ma  berry  and  Gooty,  depends  the  whole  courfe  of  the  river 
Ptnnar  from  its  fource  to  Cuddap*  ; together  with  all  its 
branches,  and  the  different  pofitions  near  them.  Concern- 
ing the  poiition  of  Dalmacherry,  lays  major  Rcnnell,  there 
is  a diverfity  of  opinion,  its  bearing  and  diftance  nor  having 
been  mathematically  afeertained.  This  accurate  geographer 
places  it  56^  geographical  miles  from  Arcot,  m a N.N  W. 
diredion  ; which  makes  the  interval  between  it  and  Cuda- 
panatum,  465;  and  us  latitude  i3  130  43'  30".  There  are 
three  important  paff  that  lead  from  this  place  into  the 
My  fore  and  Cuddapah  countries  ; and  here  it  was  that 
Doaft  Aliv,  th  - n bob  of  Arcot,  was  furprifed  and  defeat- 
ed by  the  Mah  attas,  in  the  year  1740. 

DALMANU  CHA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a place  of 
Paleftine,  on  the  other  fide  of  Jordan,  on  the  coalt  of  the 
fea  of  Galilee 

DALMASIO,  LiPPO,  in  Biography,  a painter  who 
was  native  of  Bologna,  and  flourifhed  in  the  14th  century. 
He  ft adied  undtr  Vitale,  and,  on  account  of  the  beautiful 
expreffion  which  he  gave  to  his  heads  of  the  Virgin,  was 
called  by  bis  mailer  Idppo  delle  Madonne,  which  name  he  af- 
terwards preferved-  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  fo  highly  valued 
one  of  L’ppo’s  Madonnas,  that  he  always  kept  it  near  his 
bed-lide  as  an  incitement  to  devotion  ; and  Guido  Runi  could 
not  conceive  how  the  artift  could  give  to  thefe  heads  to  much 
majefty,  holinefs,  and  fweetnefs  of  expreffion,  without  di- 
vine infpiration.  He  painted  many  works  in  the  different 
churches  and  paiaces  of  Bologna.  In  1408,  at  an  advanced 
age,  he  was  faid  to  have  taken  the  Carmelite  habit.  Later 
authors,  however,  have  difeevered  that  he  died  in  the  con- 
nubial date  about  the  year  1410.  Ma  vafia.  Lanzi. 

DALMATJE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  reckoned 
by  Strabo  among  the  Illyrian  nations,  and  who  gave  their 
name  to  a part  of  Illyria,  which  they  occupied. 

DALMATIA,  an  extenfive  country  of  Europe,  to- 
wards ' the  Adriatic  fea,  which  anciently  fomied  a part 
of  Illyria.  It  was  feparated  towards  the  north  from  Li- 
burnia  by  the  river  Titius,  and  on  the  fouth-eaft  it  had 
Naro.  According  to  ancient  tradition,  it  abounded  with 
gold.  Martial,  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  called  it  the  land 
which  produced  gold.  The  principal  rivers  were  the  Titius, 
which  watered  the  towns  of  Burnum  and  Sardona  ; the  Ti- 
lurus,  which  paffed  near  a hill  on  which  was  feated  the  town 
of  Equum ; and  the  large  river  Naro.  Its  chief  towns 
were  Scardona,  Arbuda,  Burnum,  Promona,  Tragarium,  Si 
cum,  Salones,  Afpalathos,  Andttnum.  Equum,  Epetium, 
Cnasum,  Peguntium,  Bataneum,  Narona,  and  Deimimum. 
When  the  Avari  obtained  poffeffion  of  this  country,  it  was 
afterwards  denominated  by  the  Chriftians  Pagania,  becaufe 
the  Avari  were  idolaters  : the  Illyrians  called  it  Poganin. 
Pogania  was  divided  into  three  diftridts  or  zupanies,  & Mo* 
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cros,  formerly  called  Bat  ineum,  was  the  meft  confiderable 
town. 

Dalmatia,  or  Delmatia  in  Geography . from  its  ancient 
capital  Delmium  or  Delminium , which  the  Romans  took 
and  deftroyed  in  the  5 7th  year  of  Rome,  is  a country  of 
Europe  between  the  43d  and  46th  degree  of  nonh  latitude; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  B fnia  and  Croatia  on  the  ea(t  by 
Servia  and  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  on  the  welt  and  foirh  by 
the  Adriat.c  fea,  or  gulf  of  Venice.  It  is  336  miles  long, 
and  69  miles  broad.  In  the  yeari7S3,  the  number  of  its  in- 
habitants was  fuppofed  to  be  367,000.  It  was  at  that  time 
divided  between  four  different  p wevs  ; one  pan  belonged 
to  Anftria,  and  was  ftyl.d  Hungarian  Dalmatia  ; an  iher 
be'onged  to  the  Italian  republic  of  Venic  , and  has  fr  ee 
paff.  d under  the  fovereignty  of  Auftria,  along  with  the  Ve- 
netian fates,  but  is  at  prefent  in  the  hands  of  trie  French  ; 
the  th  rd  part  belonged  to  the  little  republic  of  Ragufa, 
which  part,  together  with  R.igufa  itfelf,  is  likevrife  occu- 
pied by  French  troops  ; and  the  fourth  belonged  to  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  and  was  called  Turkifh  Dalmatia. 

Hungarian  Dalmatia  lies  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Adri- 
atic fea,  and  compriies,  befides  the  country  of  the  Ufcocks 
and  Morlachia,  the  d'ftrkft  of  Ztngh,  on  the  confines  of 
iftria,  the  d'ftridl  of  Ottofchatz,  the  county  of  Lyka  or 
Licca.  part  ot  which  belongs  to  Turkey  ; the  weftern  part 
of  the  county  of  Corbau  ; and  the  Zworiigr : d*or  Serman 
d; ft  11ft.  Zengb  or  Stgna,  and  Ottorfchatz,  are  its  princi- 
pal towns 

Venetian  Dalmatia  was  divided  into  the  continent,  and 
the  county  of  Zara.  It:  inhabitants  are  confidered  as  fkil- 
ful  mariners  ; at  leaft,  they  arc  the  bell  in  the  Adriatic. 
They  rtf- ruble  the  S avonians  in  their  manners,  and  fpeak 
the  fame  language.  The  country  is  mountainous  arid  rather 
barren.  The  principal  towns,  are  fituated  on  the  coaft. 
Zara  is  the  capital. 

Raj ulan  Dalmatia,  which  belonged  to  the  republic  of 
Ragufa,  confifted  only  of  that  city  and  a territory  of  about 
fixty  miles  in  length,  with  the  towns  of  Gravoia  and  Stagno, 
and  five  (mall  illands,  the  principal  of  which  is  Melida, 
Milet  or  Mtlada.  See  Rag  us  a. 

Turkifh  Dalmatia  is  fituated  between  Bofnia,  and  Vene- 
tian and  Ragufan  Dalmatia.  It  extends  from  B dria  to  Al- 
bania. Its  chief  places'  are  Moftar  or  Mailer,  Clinovo  or 
Klinova,  and  Scardona  or  Skatdm. 

Dalmatia,  after  it  had  been  reduced  under  the  Roman 
yoke,  fhook  it  off  not  lefs  than  five  times,  and  for  the  fpace 
of  220  years  gave  the  Romans  much  trouble,  until  the 
reign  of  Auguitus,  when,  the  provinces  being  divided  be- 
tween him  and  the  fenate,  Dalmatia  fell  to  the  latter ; but 
the  fenate  voluntarily  ceded  this  province  to  the  emperor, 
who  appointed  a quaiftor  over  it.  At  the  death  of  Conftan- 
tine  the  Great,  Dalmatia  was  confidered  as  a part  ot  Illy ri— 
cum.  It  fuffered  very  much  from  the  inroads  of  the  northern 
barbarians,  and  was  forced  to  fubmit  to  the  G tbs  ; but  it 
was  reconquered  along  with  Italy,  by  the  emperor  juftinian. 
The  Slavi  or  S avonians,  at  laft,  eltablifhtd  themfelves  in 
Dalmatia  about  the  end  of  Heraclius’s  reign.  The  coun- 
try had  then  its  particular  kings,  the  laft  of  whom  dying 
without  iffue,  left  his  kingdom  to  his  confort,  who  bequeath- 
ed it  to  her  brother  Ladiflaus,  king  of  Hungary.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  Venetians  conquered  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Dalmatia,  and  reftored  only  a portion  of  it  to  the 
Hungarians,  keeping  the  bed  maritime  parts.  The  Turks 
afterwards  difpoffefled  the  Venetians  of  fome  provinces  and 
a fmall  maritime  territory  was  allotted  to  the  republic  of 
Ragufa. 
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The  Dalmatians  ufe  the  Slavonian  language  and  cuftoms; 
and  profefs  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Its  rivers,  which 
have  no  long  courfe,  are  moftly  navigable.  The  country  is 
interfperfed  with  mountains  ; but  thefe  are  not  unfruitful, 
as  they  produce  olives,  vines,  myrtles,  and  a great  variety 
of  vegetables  ; and  within  them,  it  is  faid,  there  are  mines 
of  gold  and  filver  ore.  The  air  is  pure  and  temperate. 

Dalmatia  being  now  the  fcene  of  bloody  contefts,  its  fate 
will  perhaps  be  decided  before  we  arrive  at  the  article  Mon- 
tenegrins, which  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  refume  this 
account.  See  Montenegrins. 

DALMATIAN  Isles,  the,  are  feveral  iflands  in  the 
Adriatic,  on  the  coaft  of  Venetian  Dalmatia,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Venice,  the  principal  of  which  are  Ofero, 
Cherfo,  Veglia,  Arbe,  Pago,  Lantano,  Pafma,  Iiola  longa, 
Mortero,  Brazza,  Lefina,  Lifla,  Curzola  nigra,  or  Corey ra. 
Many  of  thefe  idles  are  fertile  in  wine,  olives,  figs,  and  other 
fruits.. 

Dalmatian  Chain , is  a vail  chain  of  mountains  which 
proceeds  by  the  north  of  Dalmatia  towards  the  Haemus, 
and  is  known  by  many  local  appellations,  as  mount  Promi- 
na,  near  Gnin,  mount  Prologh,  mount  Clobu.  The  latter 
mountains  are  chiefly  calcareous.  Pinkerton’s  Geography, 
vol.  i.  p.  ,388. 

DALMATIC,  an  ancient  clerical  habit,  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  it  was  previoufly  the  ordinary  drefs  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Dalmatia.  It  covered  the  whole  body,  and  had  large 
loofe  fleeves ; on  which  account  it  was  thought  to  be  con- 
venient for  the  miniftry  of  the  deacons.  But  it  was  alfo 
worn  by  tilhops,  as  we  learn  from  the  ails  of  St.  Cyprian, 
the  celebrated  doftor  and  martyr  of  the  third  century,  who 
being  about  to  fuffer  death,  delivered  his  dalmatic  to  his 
deacon,  leaving  the'reil  of  his  drefs  for  the  executioners. 
At  prefect  it  forms  part  of  the  under-drefs  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic bifhops,  when  they  officiate  pontificaily,  being  made 
of  thin,  light  fi  k.  But  it  is  the  outfiae  and  dillindlive 
vellment  of  their  deacons,  bemg  richly  ornamented  with 
lace,  and  having  a fort  of  large  open  wings  attached  to  it, 
by  way  of  fleeves. 

DALRYMPLE,  Sir  David,  in  Biography,  a lawyer 
and  hillorian  of  feme  eminence  in  Scotland,  was  born  in 
1726.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  where  he  made  a rapid 
progrefs  in  the  learned  languages,  and  formed  a predile&ion 
for  Engiiih  manners  and  cuftoms.  Ftom  Eton  he  went  to 
Utrecht,  where  he  ftudied  the  civil  law,  and  remained  tili 
the  year  1746.  He  was  called  to  the  bar,  in  his  own  coun- 
try, 4 n 1748;  but  as  an  advocate  he  was  far  from  fhiuing, 
though  he  po ffc fled  much  and  found  learning,' and  was  capa- 
ble ot  arguing  any  cafe  very  forcibly.  He  was  appointed 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  ftflion  early  in  the  year 
1776,  and  loon  after,  one  of  the  lords  commiflioners  of 
judiciary  ; on  this  bccafion  he  affumed  the  title  of  Lord 
Hailes,  the  name  by  which  he  is  generally  known  among 
the  learned  of  Europe.  He  diftinguilhed  himfelf  in  this 
fituation  by  find  integrity,  patient  attention,  and  uniform 
decorum  of  behaviour.  In  doubtful  cafes  he  always  inclined 
to  mercy,  and  he  was  free  from  that  bias  towards  the  crown 
with  which  many  of  the  judges  in  the  Scotch  courts  have 
often  been  charged.  As  a public  man,  his  charaCler  has 
been  given  in  few  words:  he  was  a found  lawyer,  and  an 
upright  judge.  In  private  life,  he  was  eminent  as  a pro- 
found and  accurate  fcholar  ; deeply  read  in  the  dallies,  and 
well  acquainted  with  every  department  of  the  beiles  lettres, 
and  with  liillorical  antiquities,  particularly  of  his  own  coun- 
try. Lord  Hailes  publilhed  many  works,  but  thole  which 
chiefly  demand  our  notice,  are,  1,  “Annals  of  Scotland, 
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from  the  Acccflion  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  to  the  Acceflioa 
of  the  Houfe  of  Stuart,”  in  2 vols.  qto.  This  work  is  fo 
well  authenticated  by  references  to  hiftorians  of  good  credit, 
or  to  deeds  and  writings  of  undoubted  authority,  that  it 
will  long  remain  a lading  monument  ol  the  induftry,  learning, 
and  integrity  of  the  worthy  author.  2.  Lord  Hailes  came 
forward,  in  conjunction  with  the  prefent  biihop  of  Landaff 
and -others,  to  repel  Mr.  Gibbon’s  attack  on  Chriflianity. 
He  publilhed  a volume,  ..entitled  “ An  Inquiry  into  the 
Secondary  Caufes  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  afiigned  for  the 
rapid  Progrefs  of  Chriflianity,”  in  which  there  is  a great 
d’fplay  of  literary  and  critical  acumen,  and  of  zeal  for  the 
caufe  of  religion,  without  any  of  the  rancour  too  often  mix- 
ed with  theological  controverfy.  This,  was  publilhed  in 
1786,  and  was  the  laft  work  of  conkquence  that  he  fent  to 
the  prefs.  The  infirmities  of  age  came  now  rapidly  on 
his  lordlhip  ; he  neverthelefs  was  enabled  to  attend  his  duty 
on  the  bench  till  within  three  days  of  his  death,  which 
happened  on  the  29th  of  November  1792.  Lord  Hailes 
was  author  of  many  pieces  connefled  with  his  profefiion,  as 
a lawyer  ; of  fome  biographical  fketches  of  the  natives  of 
Scotland  ; and  of  effays  in  many  of  our  periodical  works. 
Encyc.  Brit. 

Dalrymple’s  Point,  in  Geography,  a cape  of  the  ifland 
of  Dominica  ; 2 miles  S.  of  Charlotte's  town. 

DALTON,  John,  in-  Biography , an  eminent  divine 
of  the  church  of  England,  was  Ion  of  the  Rev,  John 
Dalton,  reCtor  of  Dean,  near  Whitehaven,  where  he 
was  born,  in  the  year  1709.  He  was  educated  at 
Queen’s  college,  Oxford,  and  became  tutor  to  lord 
Beauchamp.  During  this  period,  he  adapted  Milton’s 
Malic  of  Comus  to  the  fiage,  by  the  infertion  cf  feveral 
fongs  and  different  paflages  feletted  from  Milton’s  other 
works,  as  well  as  of  feveral  additions  of  his  own,  fuited  to  the 
characters  and  to  the  manner  of  the  original  author.  This 
was  favourably  received  by  the  public,  and  Mr.  Dalton  very 
induftrioufly  fought  out  a grand-daughter  of  the  poet,  who 
was  borne  down  with  age  and  poverty  ; and  procured  her 
a benefit  from  it,  the  profits  of  which  amounted  to  a con- 
fiderabie  fum.  He  went  abroad  with  his  pupil,  who  died 
in  the  courfe  of  his  travels.  On  his  return,  Mr.  Dalton 
took  orders,  and  obtained  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary  Hill, 
London.  He  was  afterwards  promoted  by  the  king  to  a 
prebend  of  Woreefter,  where  he  died,  July,  1763.  He  was 
author  of  a volume  of  fermons  ; of  a defcrip'ive  poem,  ad- 
drtfled  to  two  ladies  on  their  return  from  viewing  the  coal- 
mines  ; and  remarks  on  twelve  hiflorical  defigns  of  Raphael ; 
and  the  Mufceum  Graecurn  et  Egyptiacum.  His  brother 
Richard  was  librarian  to  the  king,  and  publilhed  drawings, 
executed  by  himfelf,  of  the  procefiion  to  Mecca. 

Dalton,  in  Geography,  a finall  market  town  of  England, 
in- the  county  of  Lancaiter,  and  that  part  of  it  called  Fur - 
ne/s.  It  probably  received  its  name  from  the  Saxons  : the 
term,  in  their  language,  fignifying  a place  fitnated  in  a dale 
or  valley.  Thus,  in  the  midil  cf  a moft  fertile  trail  of 
countiy,  it  originally  derived  its  hiftoric  confequence,  from 
its  being  conneiled  with  Fumefs  abbey.  By  a privilege 
granted  to  the  abbot  by  king  Stephen,  Dalton  became  the 
capital  of  Furnefs,  flourifhed  under  its  aufpices,  and  held 
that  rank  till  the  diffolutfon  of  its  monaftery.  Sublequent 
to  that  period,  it  began  to  decline.  Uiverfton,  in  the  vici- 
nity, being  more  advantageoufly  fituated  for  trade,  foon  ob- 
tained the  preference  in  a commercial  view.  Dalton  confifts 
of  one  principal  flreet,  opening  into  the  market-place  ; and 
fome  of  the  old  houfes  having  been  lately  replaced  by 
better  buildings,  its  appearance  has  been  much  improved. 

The 
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The  church  is  a fmall  neat  building,  having  an  organ,  the 
expence  of  which  was  defrayed  by  voluntary  fubfer.'ption. 
The  tenure  of  property  in  this  place  is  peculiar.  The  place 
is  divided  into  four  portions,  or  townlhips,  and  the  cuf- 
tomary  tenements  in  each  are  of  equal  hze  ; pay  equal  parts 
of  rent  to  the  lord  ; are  not  devifeable  by  will  ; and  cannot 
be  h parated  by  the  proprietor.  This  peculiarity  arofe  out 
of  the  feudal  fyftem,  varioufly  modified  in  religions  cafes  ; 
as  every  tenant  formerly  was  obliged  to  furnifh  the  abbot 
with  a man  and  horfe  for  the  fervice  of  the  king. 

The  only  trade  of  any  confequence,  at  prefent,  is  that  of 
making  malt.  It  has  a weekly  market  on  Saturdays,  and 
three  annual  fairs.  The  mod  ancient  is  held  October  23d, 
another  on  June  6th,  and  a third  oil  April  28th.  Accord- 
ing to  the  reports  fent  to  government,  the  population  of 
“ Dalton  in  Furnace”  is  dated  to  be  303,  occupying  56 
houfes;  and  that  of  “Dalton,”  a hamlet,  1052  perfons, 
occupying  224  houfes.  In  this  town,  at  a place  called  the 
Bechjide,  was  born,  December  15th,  1734,  George  Rom- 
ney, a painter  of  great  genius,  who  obtained  confiderable 
eminence  in  his  profefiion  : he  died,  anrl  was  interred  at 
this  his  native  place,  Nov.  13th,  1802.  On  an  eminence, 
called  High  Haume,  about  a mile  to  the  north  of  the  town, 
is  a circular  intrenched  mound,  which  appears  to  have  been 
a fortified  beacon  : and  on  the  weft  fide  is  a rocky  eminence, 
with  a fquare  tower  upon  the  fumrr.it,  probably  built  to 
guard  the  approach  to  the  abbey.  In  this  lortrefs  the 
abbots  held  their  feeular  courts,  and  immured  their  prifoners. 
The  building  contains  three  floors,  and  is  nfed  to  hold  the 
courts-leet  and  baron  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  liberty  and 
manor  of  Furnefs.  Thefe  are  lord  Beaulieu  and  the  duke 
of  Buccleug’n.  Near  Dalton,  at  the  diftance  of  one  mile  and 
a half,  are  the  ruins  of  the  once  extenfive  and  celebrated 
monaftery  of  Furnefs.  It  was  a Ciftertian  abbey,  and, 
in  point  of  wealth  and  magnificence,  was  confidered  the 
fecond  in  the  kingdom;  being  inferior  to  none,  either  in 
liberal  endowment  or  extent  of  privilege,  except  that  of 
Fountains,  in  the  county  of  York.  The  majeftic  ruins  of 
this  once  proud  pile,  from  the  deep  retirement  of  the  fitua- 
tion,  the  venerable  grandeur  of  its  fine-pointed  arches,  and 
the  luxuriant  trees,  which  call  a gloom  of  (hade  in  unifon 
with  its  fallen  grandeur,  render  it  a highly  pidturefque  in- 
terefling  feene,  which  is  much  frequented  and  admired  by 
the  votaries  of  tafte  and  lovers  of  antiquity. 

Dalton,  a fine  townfhip  of  America,  in  Berkfhire 
county,  and  ftate  of  Maffachufetts,  having  Pittsfield  on  the 
Weft,  and  containing  839  inhabitants.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1784,  and  lies  135  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Bofton,  and 
about  36  miles  in  the  fame  courfe  from  Northampton,  the 
ftage  road  from  Bofton  to  Albany. — Alfo,  a townfhip  in 
Grafton  county,  N.  Hampfhire,  firft  called  Apthorpe,  in- 
corporated in  1784',  and  containing  62  inhabitants  ; iituate 
on  the  eaft  bank  of  Connedticut  river,  oppofite  to  Concord, 
in  Effex  county,  Vermont. 

DALUA,  or  Awin  Dalua,  i.  e.  The  Double  Stream , 
fo  called  from  its  two  fources,  a river  of  Ireland,  which, 
rifing  in  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  county  of  Cork  near 
Kerry,  paffts  the  town  of  Newmarket,  and  meets  the  Alio 
at  Kanturk. 

DALUS,  in  Antiquity,  a certain  meafure  of  land  ; whence 
comes  dali.  The  dali  prati  have  been  efteemed  fuch  narrow 
flips  of  pafture,  as  are  left  between  the  ploughed  furrows  in 
arable  land ; which,  in  fome  parts  of  England,  are  called 
doles.  The  word  is  applied  in  Welfti  to  low  meadows  by  a 
river  fide.  This  feems  alfo  to  be  the  original  and  nature  of 
Deal  in  Kent,  where  Ctefar  landed  and  fought  the  Britons. 
Cowel. 
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DAM,  a boundary  or  confinement,  as  to  dam  up,  or  dara 
out  : infra  damnum  fuum,  within  the  bounds  or  limits  of  his 
own  property  or  juriididtion.  Brad.  lib.  ii.  cap,  37. 

Dam  denotes  a bank  ofeaith  or  other  matter,  which  pens 
up  water,  as  a rrill-dam  ; fometimes  the  fihett,  or  pound  of 
Wales  itfelf,  is  called  the  dam.  See  Embankment. 

Dam,  a money  of  account  in  the  Mogul  empire,  which  is 
the  fortieth  part  of  a rupee,  or  2s.  6d.  fterling,  and  ferves 
for  computing  the  land  revenues. 

Dam,  or  Appinge  Dam,  Damme,  Dammona , in  Geography , 
a fmall  town  of  Holland,  m the  department  of  Groeningen, 
on  the  river  Fivel,  which,  from  this  place,  is  called  the 
Damfler  Diep,  about  three  miles  from  the  fea,  15  N E.  of 
Groeningen,  and  18  S.W.  of  Embden.  N.  lat.  530  36'. — 
Alfo,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lys,  not  far  from  the  fea,  and  3 miles  N.E,  of  Bruges. 
N.  lat.  51°  14'. 

DAMA,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of  Yemen  % 
220  miles  N.N.E,  of  Mecca. 

Dama,  in  Zoology.  » See  Ceryus,  Antelope  and 
Nanguer,  Lucanus,  and  Phal^na  nofiua. 

DA'MA,  in  Ship  Building,  a refinous  fubftarice  ufed  in 
India  for  paying  the  bottoms  of  fhips.  In  fome  parts  of 
that  country,  the  planks  are  rabbeted  into  each  other,  the 
interftrees  are  filled  with  cotton,  and  the  whole  of  the  {hip's 
bottom  being  payed  with  dama,  prefects,  as  it  were,  one 
impenetrable  furface,  as  impervious  to  the  water  as  it  is 
poffible  for  any  fubftance,  in  the  flighted:  degree  porous, 
fhould  be. 

DAMAC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Java,  on 
the  north  coaft,  where  the  Dutch  have  a fadtory. 

DAMAGE,  in  Law,  is  generally  taken  for  any  hurt,  or 
hindrance  that  a man  receives  in  his  eitate  ; but  more  particu- 
larly for  a part  of  what  the  jurors  are  to  inquire  of 
and  bring  in,  in  palling  verdict  lor  the  plaintiff,  in  a civil 
adtion,  be  it  perfonal  or  real.  After  verdict  given  of  the  prin- 
cipal caufe,  they  are  alked  their  confluences  touching  cofts 
and  damages,  which  contain  the  hindrances  hat  the  plain- 
tiff or  demandant  hath  fullered  by  means  of  the  wrong  done 
him  by  the  defendant  or  tenant.  Damage  has  two  figni- 
fications  ; the  one  proper  and  general,  the  other  ftridt  and 
relative.  Proper,  as  it  is  in  cafes  where  damages  are 
founded  on  the  ftatute  of  2 Hen.  IV.  cap.  J , and  8 Hen.  VI, 
cap.  9,  where  cofts  are  included  within  the  word  damages. 
Damage  then,  in  its  proper  flgnification,  is  faid  a demendo, 
when,  by  diminution,  a thing  becomes  worfe  ; and  in  this 
fenie  cofts  of  luit  are  damages  to  the  plaintiff,  as  by  them 
his  fubftance  is  diminilhed. 

Relative  is  when  the  plaintiff  declares  the  wrong  done 
him  to  the  damage  of  fuch  a fum.  This  is  to  be  taken  re- 
latively, for  the  wrong  which  palled  before  the  writ  brought  ; 
and  is  affeffed  by  reafon  of  the  trefpafs  aforefaid  ; and  can- 
not extend  to  cofts  of  fuit,  which  are  future  and  of  another 
nature.  10  Rep.  116,  117.  See  Costs. 

In  perfonal  and  mixed  adtions,  damages  were  recovered  at 
common  law.  But  in  real  adtions,  no  damages  were  reco- 
verable, becaufe  none  were  demanded  by  the  count  or  writ : 
whereas,  in  adtions  perfonal  the  plaintiff  counts  ad  damnum 
for  the  injury,  and  if  he  recovers  no  damages,  he  hath  no 
cofts.  (roRep.  111.117.)  In  a perfonal  adtion,  the  plaintiff 
(hall  recover  damages  only  for  the  tort  done  before  the  adtion 
brought  ; and  therein  he  counts  for  his  damages.  In  a real 
action, he  recovers  his  damages  pending  the  writ,  andtherefore 
never  counts  for  his  damages.  (10  Rep.  1x7.)  By  the 
ftatute  of  Glouc.  6 Ed.  I.  c.  1.  damages  are  given  in  real 
actions,  affifes  of  novel  diffeifin,  mort  d’anceftor,  &c.,  and 
shall  be  recovered  againll  the  alienee  of  a diffeifor,  as  well 
K at 
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as  againft  the  diffeifor  himfelf ; and  the  demandant  (hall 
have  of  the  tenant  iikewife  cofts  of  fuit ; but  not  expences 
for  trouble  and  lofs  of  time.  (2  Inft.  288.)  See  alfo  the 
faid  ftatute  (6  Ed.  I.  c.  t.  3 Elen.  VII.  c.  10.  2 Inft. 
284.  286.  2 Danv.  Abr.  448.)  Damages  {hall  be  re- 
covered in  writ  of  admeafurement  of  dower  ; but  not  in  a 
writ  of  admeasurement  of  pafture.  (2  Danv.  457.)  Da- 
mages and  cofts  are  due  in  a writ  of  annuity;  and  if  the 
jury  find  for  the  plaintiff,  and  do  not  affefs  damages,  it  will 
be  error  ; though  he  may  after  verdidt  releafe  the  damages, 
and  take  judgment  for  the  annuity.  (11  Rep.  56.  Dyer, 
.320.  369.)  In  battery,  imprifonment,  and  taking  of 
goods,  againft  three  perfons ; one  commits  the  battery, 
another  the  imprifonment,  and  the  third  takes  the  goods,  all 
at  one  time,  all  are  guilty  of  the  whole,  and"  to  be  charged 
in  damages.  3 Lev.  324.  ro  Rep.  66.  69. 

In  real  actions,  damages  are  affeffed  by  writ  of  inquiry  ; 
and  when  the  jury  find  the  iffue  for  the  plaintiff,  they  are  to 
affefs  the  damages.  And  in  adfions  upon  the  cafe,  &c. 
where  damages  are  uncertain,  it  is  left  to  the  jury  to  inquire 
of  them.  In  debt,  when  it  appears  certain  to  the  court 
what  it  is,  the  damages  affeffed  by  the  jury  are  very  final  1, 
or,  in  fail,  only  nominal,  as  one  (hilling  ; and  the  mafter  in 
B.  R.  taxeth  the  cofts,  whidh  are  added  thereto,  and  called 
damages.  (1  Lill.  390.)  When  judgment  is  given  by  de- 
fault, in  acii’n  of  debt,  the  court  is  to  affefs  the  damages, 
and  not  the  jury  : thus  alfo,  in  judgment  by  nil  elicit,  in 
adtion  of  debt.  In  cafe  of  exceffive  damages  being  given, 
the  court  hath  fometimes  relieved  the  defendant  by  a new 
writ  of  inquiry.  (2  Danv.  464.)  And  in  cafe  of  exceffive 
damages,  on  rnot'on,  the  defendant  may  have  a new  trial. 
(1  Nelf.  Ahr.  5S7.)  A jury  may,  and  now  frequently  do, 
give  intereft  on  book-debts,  in  the  name  of  damages. 
(Doug.  676  ) In  adlion  upon  the  cafe,  the  jury  may  find 
lefs  damages  than  the  plaintiff  lays  in  his  declaration,  but 
ought  not  to  find  more  : the  plaintiff  may  releafe  part  of 
the  damages,  upon  entering  up  his  judgment.  ( 10  Rep. 
v 1 13.)  Double,  treble  damages,  &c.  are  allowed  in  feveral 

cafes,  by  a great  variety  of  ftatutes  ; as  for  not  fetting  forth 
tythes  ; diftreffes  wrongfully  taken  ; refcous  ; though,  if  it 
be  not  found  by  the  jury,  that  the  plaintiff  hath  fuftained 
feme  damage,  in  cafes  where  treble  damages,  &c.  are  in- 
flicted by  law,  no  damages  can  be  awarded.  2 Danv.  Abr. 
449. 

Dam kGt-clear,  Damna  Clericorum , was  a fee  affeffed  out 
of  all  damages  exceeding  five  marks,  and  recovered  to  the 
amount  of  the  tenth  part  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and 
the  twentieth  part  in  the  courts  of  king’s  bench  and  ex- 
chequer, which  the  plaintiff  was  obliged  to  pay  as  a gratuity 
to  the  prothonotaries  and  his  clerks,  for  drawing  fpecial 
writs  and  pleadings;  but  is  abobfhed  by  flat.  17  Car.  II. 
cap.  6 : and  if  any  officer  in  the  king’s  courts  take  any 
money  in  the  name  of  dainage-elear,  or  any  thing  in  lieu  of 
it,  he  {hall  forfeit  treble  the  value. 

Dam &cE-feafant,  or  faifant,  is  when  a ftranger’s  beafts 
are  doing  hurt,  or  fpoi-.ing  the  grafs,  corn,  woods,  &c.  of 
another  man,  without  his  leave  or  licence. 

In  this  cafe,  the  party  whom  they  damage  may  diftrain, 
and  impound  them,  both  by  night,  and  by  day  ; though  in 
-other  cafes,  as  for  rent,  fervices,  &c.  none  may  diftrain  in 
the  night.  (Stat.  51  Hen.  III.  ftat.  4.  1 Inft.  142  ) If 
a man  take  my  cattle  and  put  them  into  the  land  of  another, 
the  tenant  of  the  land  may  take  thefe  cattle  damage-feafant, 
though  I,  who  am  the  owner,  was  not  privy  to  the  cattle’s 
being  there  damage-feafant ; and  he  may  keep  them  againft 
me  till  fatisfa&ion  of  the  damages.  (2  Danv.  Abr.  364.) 
But  if  one  comes  to  diftrain  damage-feafant,  and  to  leize 
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the  cattle,  and  the  owner  drives  them  out  before  they  am 
taken,  he  cannot  diftrain  them  damage-feafant,  but'is  put 
to  his  adlion  of  trefpafs  ; for  the  cattle  ought  to  be  afilually 
upon  the  land  damage-feafant,  at  the  time  of  the  diftrefs. 
(1  Inft.  161.  cy  Rep.  22.)  Beafts  of  hufbandry,  fheep* 
horfes  joined  to  a cart,  and,  as  it  is  faid,  a horfe  with  a 
rider  on  it,  may  be  diftraintd  damage-feafant,  though  not 
for  rent.  (1  Sid.  422.440.)  But  the  owner  may  tender 
amends,  before  the  cattle  are  impounded  ; and  then  the 
detainer  is  unlawful  : alfo,  if,  when  impounded,  the  pound- 
door  is  open,  the  owner  mav  take  them  out.  (5  Rep.  76.) 
If  men  are  rowing  up  my  water,  and  endeavouring  with 
nets  to  catch  filh  in  my  feveral  pifeary,  I may  take  their  oars 
and  nets,  and  detain  them  as  damage-feafant,  to  ftop  their 
further  fiffiing  ; though  I cannot  cut  their  nets.  C10.  Car. 
22S. 

DAMALN,  in  Geography , a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  Morea  ; 40  miles  S.E.  of  Napoli  di  Romania. 

DAMAN  of  Ifrael,  in  Zoology.  Sec  Dipus. 

DAMANHOUR,  or  Demenhur,  in  Geography , a town 
of  Egypt,  fituated  near  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Bahira;  32  miles  E S.E.  of  Alex- 
andria. This  town  is  large,  but  ill-built,  moft  of  the  houfes 
being  conftruifted  of  earth  or  bad  brick.  It  is  the  reiidence 
of  the  bey,  or  governor  of  Bahira,  and  of  a kiafehef,  or  par- 
ticular commandant,  and  alfo  of  a garrifon  of  janizaries  ; and 
it  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the  cotton  that  is  gathered  in 
the  extenfive  and  beautiful  plains  by  which  it  is  furrounded. 
It  is  there  picked  from  the  bufhes,  beaten,  carded,  and 
lpun  ; and  in  thefe  different  operations  confifts  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants.  This  town 
is  infefted  by  a number  of  courtefans,  who  pra&ife  various 
arts  of  feduftion,  and  who  contribute  to  deprave  the  man- 
ners of  the  people,  notwithftanding  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  occupations  in  which  they  are  employed.  This 
town,  which  is  inhabited  by  Copts  and  Mahometans,  is  the 
Hermopolis  parva  of  Ptolemy,  and  is  called  Damanhour 
from  the  defart.  The  neighbouring  country  produces  a 
great  deal  of  flax,  corn,  and  barley,  as  well  as  cotton. 

DAMANIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Spain,  be- 
tween Lobetum  to  the  weft,  and  Edeta  to  the  louth-eaft  j 
feated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Turia. 

DAMAPETTA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan* 
in  the  country  of  Golconda  ; 45  miles  N.W.  of  Rajamun- 
dry,  ai>d  140  E.  of  Hydrabad. 

DAMAR,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  highlands  of  Yemen* 
feated  on  a fertile  plain  between  Jerim  and  Sana.  It  is  the 
capital  of  a province,  and  is  governed  by  a dola,  who  re- 
fidesin  a large  caftle.  It  has  a famous  univerfity  or  college 
for  the  Zeidites,  commonly  containing  300  ftudents.  Damar 
has  no  walls  ; its  buildings  are  good  ; and  it  is  very  large,  the 
number  of  houfes  being  aoout  3000.  The  Jews  live  in  a 
detached  village;  but  the  Banians  are  allowed  to  live  in  the 
town  among  the  Muffulmans.  Near  Damar  is  a mountain 
containing  a mine  of  native  fulphur  ; and  in  another  hill, 
fomewhat  further  diftant,  are  found  thofe  fine  cornelians 
which  are  fo  much  efteemed  in  Arabia. — Alfo,  a town  of 
of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Oman,  70  miles  N.  of 
Oman. 

DAMARAS,  the  inhabitants  of  a diftrift  in  the  colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whofe  country  is  fo  barren  and 
fandy  that  they  cannot  ktep  cattle. 

DAMASAN,  or  Damazan,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Lot  and  Garonne,  chief  place  ot  a canton 
in  the  diftriil  of  Marmande,  18  miles  W.  of  Agen.  It  con- 
tains 979  and  the  canton  7213  inhabitants,  in  11  communes, 
and  upon  a territorial  extent  of  1725  kiliometres. 
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DAMASCENAj  ill  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of 
Alia,  in  Ccsle-Syria,  deriving  its  name  from  Damafcus, 
which  is  fituated  in  this  country. 

DAMASCENUS,  John,  in  Biography , a learned  Chff- 
tian  father  in  the  eighth  century,  was  born  at  Damafcus. 
His  father,  though  a Chriftian,  was  alfo  counfellor  of  ftate 
to  the  caliph  of  the  Saracens.  He  was  educated  by  a monk 
at  Jerufaiem,  who  had  been  redeemed  by  his  father  from 
fa  very,  and  under  whofe  inftructions  he  made  great  progrefs 
in  mathematical  and  philofophical  learning.  He  fucceeded 
Jus  father  in  the  caliph’s  court ; but  his  religious  zeal  ren- 
dered him  obnoxious  to  the  emperor,  whofe  fcrvice  he  was 
obliged  to  quit.  From  the  fplendour  of  a court  he  retired 
to  a monaftery,  determining  to  devote  himfelf  to  lludy,  and 
the  feverity  of  the  cloifter.  Fie  was  ordained  a prieft  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  his  life  by  the  patriarch  of  Jerufa- 
Jem,  and  died  about  the  year  730.  He  was  author  of  a 
great  variety  of  pieces  in  theology,  philofophy,  and  eccle- 
fiaftical hiftory,  which  exhibit  (hiking  proofs  of  extenlive 
erudition  and  eminent  talents.  The  beft  edition  of  Damaf- 
cenus’s  works  confifts  of  two  vols.  fob  printed  at  Paris,  in 
1712.  The  Arabians  were  much  indebted  to  this  Chriftian 
phiioiopher  for  their  deliverance  from  barbarifm.  Among 
his  writings  is  an  explanation  of  dialectics  under  the  title  of 
“ Heads  of  Philofophy  ;”  “ Differtations  on  the  three  Parts 
of  the  Soul  “ An  accurate  Delineation  of  the  orthodox 
Faith.”  This  latter  work,  fays  Dr.  Enfield,  is  perhaps  the 
firft  attempt  that  was  made  to  apply  the  language  and  ar- 
rangements of  the  peripatetic  philofophy  to  theology,  and 
to  form  whac  has  l'ince  been  called  a “ body  of  divinity.” 
Hence  fome  have  confidered  this  Chriftian  father  as  the 
father  of  the  fcholaftics.  His  example  was  afterwards  fol- 
lowed by  a long  train  of  Chriftian  writers.  To  him,  there- 
fore, ought  to  he  aferibed,  in  a great  meafure,  the  mifehiefs 
which  arofe  from  the  alliance  which  he  introduced  between 
the  dodfrinesof  Chrift  and  the  dogmas  of  Ariftotle.  Moreri. 
Brucker  by  Enfield.  John  Damafcenus  is  celebrated  by  the 
writers  of  his  life,  and  by  eccleliailical  hiftorians,  as  the 
compiler  and  reformer  of  ehants  in  the  Greek  church, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  St.  Gregory  in  the  Roman. 
And  Leo  Ailatius  (De  Libris  Ecclef.  Gne  corum)  under 
the  title  Ocloechus  eight  Tones),  tells  us  they 

were  compofed  by  J.  Damafcenus.  Zarlino  goes  ftill 
farther,  and  informs  us  (Inftit.  Harm.  4ta.  parte,  cap.  viii.) 
that  in  the  firft  ages  of  Chriftianity  the  ancient  Greek  no- 
tation by  letters  having  been  thrown  afide,  John  Damaf- 
cenus invented  new  characters,  which  he  accommodated  to 
the  Greek  ecclefiaftical  tones  ; and  that  thefe  characters  did 
not,  like  ours,  merely  exprefs  fingle  founds,  but  ail  the  in- 
tervals ufed  in  melody  : as  a femitone,  tone,  third  minor, 
third  major,  Sec.  afeending  and  defeending,  with  their  dif- 
ferent duration.  This  relembles,  in  many  particulars,  the 
notation  of  the  ecclefiaftical  books  of  the  Rornifh  church, 
before  the  time-table  and  characters  in  preft  nt  ufe  were  in- 
vented, or,  at  lead,  generally  received. 

DAMASCIUS,  a gentile  philofopher,  was  born  at  Da- 
mafcus, and  flourifhed  in  the  fixth  century.  He  ftudied  at 
Athens  and  Alexandria  under  the  ableft  mafters  of  the  age 
in  which  he.  lived.  Theon  was  his  mafter  in  rhetoric,  and 
him  he  fucceeded  in  his  office,  as  he  did  alfo  Ifidorus  as 
teacher  of  philofophy  at  Athens.  From  Athens  he  went 
to  Alexandria,  and  prefided  in  the  philofophical  fchool  in 
thaj  city ; but  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw,  on  account  of 
the  periecutions  which  were  exercifed  at  that  period  by  the 
emperor  Juftinian  againft  the  gentile  philofophers.  Damaf- 
dus  fled  to  Perfia,  and  after  this  we  have  no  certain  accounts 


of  what  happened  to  him.  He  was  author  of  the  “ Lives  of 
Ifidorus  and  others.”  Fie  wrote  alfo  “ Commentaries  on 
Plato;”  and  a treatife  “concerning  things  extraordina- j 
and  fin-prizing.”  All  his  works  are  marked  with  the  cha- 
racters of  the  eclectic  fchool,  obfeurity,  fanaticifm,  and  im- 
pofture.  Moreri.  Brucker  by  Enfield. 

DAMASCUS,  in  Geography,  a celebrated  town  of  Afia, 
once  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  and,  in  the  tune  of  Strabo,  a 
moft  confpicuous  city.  The  emperor  Julian,  furnamed  the 
Apoftate,  ftyles  it  “ the  eye  of  all  the  Eaft,  the  facred  and 
10 oft  magnificent  Damafcus;”  and  commends  it  on  account 
of  its  temples,  fountains,  rivers,  and  alfo  the  riennefs  and 
fertility  of  its  foil.  It  was  fuuated,  at  the  diftance  of  50 
miles  from  the  fea:,  from  which  it  was  feparated  by  lofty 
mountains,  on  two  rivers,  viz.  Amanah  or  Abara,  which 
paxTed  through  it,  and  Parphar,  called  by  the  Greeks  Chry- 
forrhsca,  which  ran  on  the  outfide  oi  its  walls.  Some  ancient 
writers  have  aferibed  its  origin  to  one  Damafcus,  who  built 
it,  and  from  whom  it  derived  its  name ; but  the  more  gene- 
rally received  opinion  is,  that  it  was  founded  by  Uz,  the 
tldeft  for.  of  Aram.  (Bochaft,  Geog.  Sacr.  1.  ii.  c.  8. 
Oper.  t.  i.  p.  80).  However  this  be,  Damafcus  fubfifted  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  and  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  moft 
ancient  cities  now  in  being.  Some  have  faid,  that  Abraham 
reigned  in  this  city  immediately  after  its  founder  Damafcus. 
According  to  Jofepiius,  Adad  was  the  firft  perfon 
who  affumed  the  title  of  king  of  Damafcus ; and  he 
was  vanqmfhed  by  David.  It  was  captured  and  ruined 
by  Tiglath-Pileffer,  king  of  A fry  ria,  who  carried  away 
captive  its  inhabitants  to  Kin,  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Euphrates,  B.  C.  740 ; thus  fulfilling  the  predic- 
tions of  the  prophet  ltaiah  (xv:i.  r — 3.)  and  Amos 
(i.  4,  5 ) It  was  alfo  taken  by  Sennacherib,  and  by 
the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Metellus  and  Laeiius 
feized  it  during  the  war  of  Pompey  with  Tigranes  the 
Great,  B.  C.  65  ; and  it  remained  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Romans,  until  the  Saracens  took  pofftffion  of  it  about 
A.D.  634.  Under  Auguftus,  Obodas,  father  of  Aretas, 
king  of  Arabia,  was  ruler  of  Damafcus ; and  Aretas  was 
governor  when  St.  Paul  was  there.  It  continued  for  a long- 
time fubjedt  to  the  emperors,  and  was  one  of  the  five  ar- 
fenals  which  they  had  in  the  eaft.  After  feveral  revolutions 
and  viciffitudes,  (for  an  account  of  which  fee  Syria,)  Da- 
mafcus was  befieged  and  taken,  A.D.  1400,  by  Tamerlane, 
who  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  (word.  When  the  Egyp- 
tian Mamelukes  gained  poffeffion  of  Syria,  they  repaired 
Damafcus.  Selim,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  took  poffeffion 
of  Syria,  A.D.  1516,  after  the  battle  of  Aleppo,  in  which 
the  Mamelukes  were  defeated  ; and  it  ftill  remains  a province 
of  the  Turkifli  dominions.  It  was  from  the  territory  of  this 
city,  that  the  prunes  of  Damafcus,  called  by  the  Romans 
“ pruna  Damafcena,”  derived  their  napae. 

Damafcus  is  now  the  capital  of  a pachalic.  (See  the  next 
article.)  The  Arabs  call  it  El-Jljam,  and  the  oriental  name 
of  Demejhk  is  known  only  to  geographers.  It  is  fituated  on 
an  extenfive  plain,  occupied  by  gardens  to  the  length  o: 
more  than  3 leagues,  and  the  breadth  of  more  than 
league.  Its  walls  are  of  a circular  form,  and  the  fuburbs 
large  and  irregular.  It  is  open  to  the  fouth  and  eaft,  and 
Ihut  in  towards  the  weft  and  north  by  mountains,  which 
limit  the  view  at  no  great  diftance.  The  rivulets  which  flow 
from  the  adjacent  mountains  render  the  territory  of  Darnal- 
cus  the  bdt  watered  and  moft  delicious  province  of  all  Sy- 
ria ; the  Arabs  (peak  of  it  with  enthufiafm  ; and  think  they 
can  never  fufficiently  extol  the  freihnefs  and  verdure  of  its 
orchards,  the  abundance  and  variety  of  its  fruits,  its  nu- 
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merous  dreams,  and  the  clearnefs  of  its  rills  and  fountains. 
This  is  the  only  part  of  Syria  in  which  are  detached  pleafure- 
houfes  in  the  open  country. 

The  foil,  though  poor,  gravelly,  of  a reddifh  colour,  and 
therefore  ill  adapted  to  corn,  is  more  fuitable  to  fruits,  which 
are  here  excellently  flavoured.  No  city  contains  fo  many 
canals  and  fountains ; each  houfe  has  one  ; and  all  thefe 
waters  are  furnilhed  by  three  rivulets,  or  branches  of  the 
fame  river,  called  Barrady  or  Barrade,  which,  after  ferti- 
lizing the  gardens  for  a courfe  of  3 leagues,  flow  into  a 
hollow  of  the  defert  to  the  fouth-eaft,  where  they  form  a 
raorafs  called  “ Behairat-el-Merdi,”  or  the  lake  of  the 
meadow.  Damafcus,  though  pofl'effing  various  advantages, 
is  Bill  deficient  in  point  of  falubrity.  The  white  waters  of 
the  Barrade  are  cold  and  hard  ; and  the  natives  are  (ubjedl 
to  obftruftions ; the  whitenefs  of  their  ikin  is  rather  the 
palenefs  of  ficknefs  than  the  hue  of  health  ; and  the  immo- 
derate ufe  of  fruit,  particularly  of  apricots,  however  excel- 
lent in  their  kind,  occafions,  every  fummer  and  autumn,  in- 
termittent fevers  and  dyfenteries.  It  isfaid,  however,  that  the 
air  or  water  of  Damafcus,  or  both,  operates  powerfully  againft 
the  leprofy.  Damafcus  is  much  longer  than  it  is  broad. 
Its  walls,  which  are  neither  ancient  nor  lofty,  are  ftrong. 
They  have  nine  gates.  M.  Niebuhr,  who  has  given  a plan 
of  the  city,  eftimates  it  at  3250  toifes,  or  fomewhat  lefs  than 
if  league  in  circumference.  Comparing  thefe  dimenfions 
with  thofe  of  Aleppo,  Volney  fuppofes  that  Damafcus  may 
contain  80,000  inhabitants.  Browne,  in  his  Travels  in 
Africa,  computes  them  at  200,000.  Ttie  houfes  fronting 
the  ftreets,  which  are  generally  bread,  are  very  indifferent ; 
but  towards  the  gardens  they  prefent  a handfome  appear- 
ance. The  market-places  are  well  conitructed,  and  orna- 
mented with  a rich  colonade  of  variegated  marble.  The 
city  is  divided  into  23  diftridls,  each  under  its  diftindl  ma- 
giftrate  : that  allotted  to  the  Chriltians  is  mean,  and  much 
inferior  to  the  O’her  parts  of  the  town.  The  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  confifts  of  Arabs  and  Turks  ; the  number 
of  Chriltians  is  eftimated  at  above  15.000,  two-thirds  of 
whom,  fays  Volney,  are  fchifmatics.  The  Turks  never  fpeak 
of  the  people  of  Damafcus,  without  obferving  that  they  are 
the  molt  mifchievcus  in  the  whole  empire  ; and  the  Arabs  have 
this  proverb,  “Shami,lhoumi,”theman  ofDamafcus,  wicked. 
Such  is  the  prejudice  arifing  from  difference  of  religion,  that 
the  Chriftians  are  generally  hated  by  the  fanatic  and  info- 
lent  Mahometans,  and  reprefented  as  more  vile  and  knavifh 
than  they  are  any  where  elfe.  Accordingly  they  have  been 
accuftomed  to  dcteft  the  Franks,  fo  that  it  is  not  poffible  to 
appear  at  Damafcus  in  an  European  drefs.  This  malignant 
fpirit,  however,  is  of  late  fomewhat  meliorated.  The  ha- 
tred which  the  people  of  Damafcus  bear  to  the  Chriftians  is 
maintained  and  increafed  by  their  communication  with  Mec- 
ca. Their  city,  they  fay,  is  a holy  place,  fince  it  is  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  Caaba  ; for  Damafcus  is  the  rendezvous  for 
all  the  pilgrims  from  the  north  of  Afia,  as  Cairo  is  for  thofe 
from  Africa.  This  circumstance  has  given  to  Damafcus  the 
title  of  “ Mahomet’s  heel.”  See  Caravan.  Hence  Da- 
mafcus is  the  feat  of  a confiderable  trade;  and  its  manufac- 
tures afford  fupport  to  a great  number  of  Mahometans  and 
Chriftians : thefe  confiii  of  filk  and  cotton,  mixed  or  fepa- 
rate,  but  chiefly  mingled  together,  in  the  form  of  what  they 
call  cotton i or  alleja.  The  former  requires  125  drams  of 
filk ; and  the  latter  is  lighter,  and  compofed  of  half  the 
quantity.  Much  foap  is  alfo  fabricated  at  Damafcus,  and 
carried  from  hence  to  other  parts  of  Syria  and  to  Egypt. 

In  the  manufadlure  of  foap,  they  ufe  oil  of  olives,  putting 
to  an  hundred  weight  25  pounds  of  kali,  and  5 pounds  of 
pulverized  chalk.  The  latter  articles  are  boiled  till  the 


water  be  fufficiently  impregnated  ; the  oil  is  then  poured  in  S 
and  the  whole  boils  for  three  days  over  a fire  compofed  cf 
Hones  of  olives.  Such  of  the  European  articles  as  are  ufed 
by  the  orientals  are  drawn  from  Seide,  Beirut,  and  Tripoli, 
to  and  from  all  which  places,  there  are  regular  caravans, 
iron,  lead,  tin,  cochineal,  broad-cloth.  From  Perfia  and  the 
Eaft,  the  caravans  of  Bagdad  convey  flrawls,  muffins,  and 
the  rich  fabrics  of  Surat,  a part  of  which  i3  confumed  in  the 
city,  and  a part  pafies  on  to  other  places  in  Syria,  and  to 
European  Turkey.  To  maritime  commerce  the  D?.mafcene3 
were  formerly  very  adverfe  ; and  it  is  only  within  thefe  few 
years  that  they  could  be  prevailed  on  to  lend  goods  by  fea 
to  Conftantinople.  The  population  and  commerce  of  Da- 
malcus  are  on  the  increafe,  in  confequence  of  the  juftice  and 
equity  of  the  prefent  pacha  or  bafliaw,  Abdallah.  The 
rent  of  houfes,  though  low,  is  fenfibly  increafing  by  reafon 
of  the  influx  of  ftrangers,  and  the  fuburbs  are  fpreading  by 
new  buildings.  For  an  account  of  the  ancient  Damascus 
fuel,  lee  that  article. 

A linking  contrail  is  obferved  to  exiff  between  the  inha- 
bitants of  Damafcus  and  thofe  of  Aleppo.  The  latter  are 
vain  and  feditious ; the  former,  on  the  contrary,  fober,  in- 
dullriouf,  and  unottentatious.  The  females  and  children 
have  commonly  regular  features  and  a fair  complexion  ; the 
drefs  of  the  women  is  nearly  the  fame  as  at  Conllantinople, 
viz.  white  muffin  veils,  except  the  prollitutes,  who,  as  ufual 
all  over  the  Eall,  expofe  their  faces.  The  charitable  ef- 
tablilhments  in  Damafcus  are  numerous ; among  which  may 
be  noted  that  conftrufted  by  fultan  Selim  for  the  reception 
of  ftrangers  ; though  his  munificence  has  been  fince  diverted 
into  other  channels.  The  building  confifts  of  a very  large 
quadrangle,  lined  with  a colonade.  It  is  entirely  roofed  in 
fmall  domes,  covered  with  lead.  The  mofque  is  grand  ; 
the  entrance  fupported  by  four  large  columns  of  red  gra- 
nite : it  is  covered  with  a cupola,  and  has  two  minarets. 
Adjacent  to  it  is  a large  garden.  The  apartments  are  nu- 
merous ; and  the  whole  eftablifhment  grand  and  mag- 
nificent. 

The  large  fquare  courts  of  the  city  are  beautified  with 
fragrant  trees,  and  marble  fountains,  and  compafied  round 
with  fplendid  apartments.  In  thefe  apartments  the  ceilings 
and  traves  are  ufually  painted  and  gilded  5 and  their  duans, 
which  are  a fort  of  low  flages,  fituated  in  the  pleafanteft  part 
of  the  room,  elevated  about  16  or  iS  inches  above  the  floor, 
on  which  the  Turks  eat,  fleep,  fmoke,  receive  vifits,  fay 
their  prayers,  &c.  are  adorned  on  the  Tides  with  a variety  of 
marble  mixed  in  Mofaic  knots  and  mazes,  fpread  with  car- 
pets, and  furniftied  all  round  with  bolfters  and  cufnions  in 
the  very  higheft  degree  of  luxury.  In  this  city,  fays  Maun- 
drel!,  is  fhewn  the  church  of  John  the  Baptift,  now  convert- 
ed into  a famous  mofque  ; the  houfe  of  Ananias,  which  is 
only  a fmall  grotto,  or  cellar;  and  the  houfe  of  Judas,  with 
whom  St.  Paul  lodged,  in  which  is  an  old  tomb,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  burying  place  of  Ananias,  which  is  held  in  fueh 
veneration,  that  a lamp  is  continually  burning  over  it.  To 
this  account  we  may  add,  that  the  fruit-tree  called  the  Da- 
mafeene,  and  the  flower  called  the  damalk-rofe,  were  tranf- 
planted  from  the  gardens  belonging  to  this  city  ; and  that 
the  filks  and  linen,  known  by  the  name  of  damafles,  were, 
probably,  the  invention  of  its  inhabitants.  Volney’s  Tra- 
vels in  Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  ii.  De  Pages’s  Travels,  vol.  ii. 
Browne’s  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  396,  Sic. 

Damascus,  Pachalic  of,  is  one  of  the  four  pachalics  of 
Syria,  comprehending  nearly  the  whole  eaftern  part  of  that 
country.  It  extends  to  the  north  from  Marra  on  the  road 
to  Aleppo,  as  far  as  Hebroun  or  Hebron,  in  the  fouth-eaft 
part  of  Paleftine.  It  is  bounded  to  the  weft  by  the  moun- 
tains 
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tains  of  the  Anfarians,  thofe  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  Jordan  ; then  crofiing  that  river  in  the 
country  of  Bifan,  it  includes  Nablous,  jerufalem,  and  He- 
broun,  and  enters  the  defert  to  the  eaft,  into  which  it  ad- 
vances more  or  lefs,  as  the  country  is  capable  of  cultivation  ; 
but  in  general  it  does  not  extend  to  any  confiderable  diftance 
from  the  latter  mountains,  except  where  it  approaches  Tad- 
mor  or  Palmyra,  towards  which  it  ftretches  full  five  days’ 
journey.  In  this  vaft  extent  of  country,  the  foil  and  its 
productions  are  very  various ; but  the  plains  of  the  Hauran, 
and  thofe  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  are  the  mod  fertile  ; 
they  produce  wheat,  barley,  doura  or  durra,  fefamum,  and 
cotton.  The  foil  of  the  country  of  Damafcus,  and  the 
Upper  Bekaa,  is  gravelly  and  poor,  better  adapted  to  fruits 
and  tobacco  than  to  any  thing  elfe.  On  the  mountains 
are  cultivated,  olive,  mulberry,  and  fruit  trees,  and  in  fome 
places  vines,  from  which  the  Greeks  make  wine,  and  the 
Mahometans  dried  raifins.  The  pacha  enjoys  privileges  more 
confiderable  than  thofe  of  any  other  pachalic  ; for  beiides  the 
farm  of  all  the  cultoms  and  impofts,  and  an  abfolute  autho- 
rity, he  is  alfo  condu&or  of  the  facred  caravan  of  Mecca, 
under  the  highly  refpedted  title  of  “ Emir  Hadj.”  The 
Mahometans  regard  this  office  with  fuch  reverence,  that  a 
pacha,  who  acquits  himfelf  well  in  it*  becomes  inviolable  even 
by  the  fultan,  nor  is  it  permitted  to  ffied  his  blood.  But  the 
divan  has  cont.rived  to  fatisfy  his  vengeance,  without  infring- 
ing this  privilege,  by  ordering  thofe  who  incur  his  difplea- 
fure  to  be  pounded  in  a mortar,  or  fmothered  in  a fade,  of 
which  there  have  been  various  inftances.  The  tribute  of 
the  pacha  to  the  fultan  is  no  more  than  45  purfes,  i.  e. 
2343  /.;  but  he  is  charged  with  all  the  expences  of  the 
Hodj,  eftimated  at  6000  purfes,  or  312,500/.  They  con- 
lift  of  provifions  of  corn,  barley,  rice,  &c.  and  the  hire  of 
camels,  which  muft  be  provided  for  the  efcort,  and  a great 
number  of  pilgrims.  Befides  this,  800  purfes  muft  be  paid 
to  the  Arab  tribes,  who  dwell  near  the  road,  to  fecure  a 
free  paffage.  The  pacha  reimburfes  himfelf  by  the  miri,  or 
duty  upon  lands,  either  by  collecting  it  himfelf,  or  farming 
it  out.  The  pacha  is  alfo  heir  of  all  the  pilgrims  who  die 
on  the  journey  ; and,  befides,  he  has  the  profits  from  lending 
money  upon  intereft  to  merchants  and  farmers,  and  taking 
from  them  whatever  he  thinks  proper  in  the  way  of  balfe  or 
extortion.  His  military  eftabliffiment  confiiis  of  6 or  700 
janizaries,  as  many  Barbary  Arabs,  who  are  naked  and 
plunderers,  and  8 or  900  deliibafhes,  or  horfemen.  Thefe 
ferve  as  an  efcort  for  the  caravan,  and  for  reftrainirig  the 
Arabs,  and  likewife  to  enable  him  to  colleCt  the  nvri  from 
his  own  fubje&s.  The  pachalic  of  Damafcus,  though  more 
expofed  than  any  other  to  the  incurfions  of  the  Bedouin 
Arabs,  is  the  leafl  ravaged  of  any  in  Syria  : and  the  reafon 
is,  that  this  pachalic  is  ufually  held  for  life,  Volney’s 
Travels,  vol.  ii. 

Damascus  Reel,  a very  fine  kind  of  fteel,  made  in  fome 
parts  of  the  Levant,  and  particularly  at  Damafcus,  remark- 
able for  its  excellent  temper  ; and  ufed  chiefly  in  the  making 
of  fword  blades. 

Some  authors  allure  us  it  comes  from  the  kingdom  of 
Golconda  in  the  Eaft  Indies ; where  the  method  of  tem- 
pering with  alum,  which  the  Europeans  have  never  been 
able  to  imitate,  was  firft  invented. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  Timur  Leng, 
on  his  conqueft  of  Syria,  conveyed  all  the  celebrated  manu- 
factures of  fteel  from  Damafcus  into  Perfia.  Since  that 
period,  its  works  in  fteel  have  been  little  memorable.  They 
were  formerly  of  the  higheft  reputation  in  Europe  and  the 
Eaft.  The  famous  fabres  appear  to  have  been  conftruCted 
by  a method  now  loft,  of  alternate  layers,  about  two  or 
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three  lines  thick,  cf  iron  and  fteel : they  never  broke, 
though  bent  in  the  moft  violent  manner,  and  yet  retained 
the  utmoft  power  of  edge,  fo  that  common  irons  or  even 
fteel,  would  divide,  under  their  force. 

DAMASENSA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
country  of  Jagra,  fttuated  on  a river  of  the  fame  name, 
which  runs  into  the  river  Gambia. 

DAMASI  Montes,  or  Dobassi  Montes,  in  Ancient 
Geography , mountains  oi  India,  which,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
extended  along  the  32d  or  33d  degree  of  latitude.  It  is 
thought  that  they  were  the  mountains  which  bounded  the 
eftates  of  the  Great  Mogul  and  thofe  of  the  king  of  Ava 
to  the  north. 

DAMASK,  French  Darias , in  the  Mantifadure  of  Cloth, 
is  a tweeled  fabric,  with  flowers,  or  other  ornaments,  railed 
upon  it,  generally  of  very  extennve  patterns. 

It  has  been  conjeCtured,  from  the  fimilarity  of  the  name, 
that  this  branch  of  the  art  of  weaving  originated  at  Damaf- 
cus. Whether  this  etymology  be  correct  or  not,  damafk  has 
been  long  woven  in  filk,  both  in  France  and  Italy.  We  find 
in  many  of  our  own  popular  ballads  and  legends,  that  a da- 
mafk gown  or  bed  is  frequently  noticed  as  an  article  of  mag- 
nificence. 

The  damafk  manufacture  of  the  continent  was  chiefly  of 
filk  for  garments  and  ornamental  furniture,  fuch  as  bed- 
hangings,  table-linen,  and  the  like.  The  filk  damafk  was 
frequently  woven  with  a great  variety  of  colours,  and  pro- 
duced a very  beautiful  effeCt.  It  is  not  exactly  afeertained 
at  what  period  the  art  of  weaving  this  fpecies  of  cloth  was 
introduced  into  Britain  j but  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
brought  over  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  by  the  Dutch  and 
Flemifh  weavers,  who  fled  from  the  perfecutions  of  the 
duke  of  Alva,  and  his  mafter  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  The  filk 
damafk,  from'the  high  price  of  the  raw  material,  and  the 
great  labour  of  mounting  and  working  the  looms,  was  very 
expenfive,  and,  among  the  middling  ranks  of  people  articles 
of  this  kind  were  only  worn  upon  occafions  of  ceremony, 
and  at  all  other  times  carefully  preferved,  and  frequently 
tranfmitted  for  fevera!  fucceffive  generations  in  the  fame 
family.  The  more  modern  practice  of  purchafing  articles  of 
drefs  at  moderate  rates,  and  changing  them  frequently  ac- 
cording to  the  variations  of  tafte  or  fafhion,  has  almoft  en- 
tirely exploded  the  ufe  of  filk  damafk,  at  leaft  in  Britain. 
This  branch  of  ornamental  manufacture  is  now  aimoli  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  fabrication  of  table-linen,  which  is 
manufaCtuied  to  great  extent,  and  in  great  variety.  The 
chief  feat  of  this  manufacture  is  probably  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  Dunfermline,  in  Fifefhire,  where  it  is  con- 
fidered  as  the  ftaple,  and  has  proved  a very  profitable  branch 
of  traffic  to  the  manufacturer,  and  given  employment  to 
many  induftrious  people. 

The  material  ufed  there  is  chiefly  linen  ; but  many  have 
been  recently  woven  of  cotton,  fince  the  introduction  of  that 
article  into  the  manufacture  of  cloth  has  become  fo  preva- 
lent. The  cotton  damafks  are  confiderably  cheaper  than 
thofe  of  linen  ; but  are  not  confidered  either  fo  elegant  or 
durable.  The  cotton,  alfo,  unlefs  frequently  bleached,  docs 
not  preferve  the  purity  of  the  white  colour  nearly  fo  well  as 
the  linen. 

The  tweeliug  of  the  more  common  kinds  of  damafk  is 
generally  performed  with  five  leaves  of  front  mounting,  ex- 
cluiive  of  the  harr.efs  of  the  draw  loom.  The  fineil  and 
moft  extenfively  ornamented  damafks  are  woven  with  eight 
leaves.  The  patterns  of  the  damafk,  which  are  frequently 
very  extenfive,  are  called  dsfgns,  and  are  drawn  upon  paper 
lined  into  fmall  fquares  to  direCt  the  weaver  in  mounting 
his  loom,  fo  as  to  produce  the  defign  required. 
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Ear's  particular  dt fcription  of  the  procefs  of  manufac- 
turing damafk.  fee  t'ne  articles  Design,  and  Draw-loom. 

DAMASKEEJSTING,  the  art,  or  aft,  of  adorning  iron, 
Reel,  &c.  by  making  incifions  therein,  and  filling  them  up 
with  gold  or  filver  wire  ; chiefly  ufed  in  enriching  fword- 
biades,  guards  and  gripes,  Focks  of  piltols,  &c. 

Its  name  fhews  the  place  of  its  origin,  or,  at  lead,  the  place 
where  it  has  been  praftifed  in  the  greateft  perfection,  m, 
the  city  of  Damafeus  in  Syria  ; though  M.  Fciibien  attri- 
butes the  perfeftion  of  the  art  to  his  countryman  Curftnet, 
who  wrought  under  the  reign  of  king  Henry  IV. 

Damufkeenlng  is  partly  mofaic  work,  partly  engraving, 
and  partly  carving  ; ?s  mofaic  work  it  confills  of  pieces  in- 
laid ; as  engraving,  the  rnetal  is  indented,  or  cut  in  creux  ; 
and  as  carving,  gold  and  lilver  are  wrought  therein  in 
relievo.  \ 

There  are  two  ways  of  datnaikeening  ; in  the  firft,  which 
is  the  moil  beautiful,  the  artilts  cut  into  the  metal  with  a 
graver,  and  other  tools  proper  for  engraving  on  fteel  ; and 
afterwards  fill  up  the  incifions,  or  notches,  with  a pretty 
thick  fiiver  or  gold  wire.  In  the  other,  which  is  only 
fuperfieial,  they  content  themfelves  to  make  hatches,  or 
flrokcs  acrofs  the  iron,  &c.  with  a cutting-knife,  fuch  as  is 
ufed  in  making  of  fmali  files.  As  to  the  firft,  it  is  neceffary 
the  gravings,  or  incifions,  be  made  in  the  dove-tail  form  ; 
that  the  gold  or  filver  wire,  which  is  thruft  forcibly  into  them, 
may  adhere  the  more  Itrongly.  As  to  the  Lcond,  which  is 
the  more  ufual,  the  method  is  this : having  heated  the  fteel 
till  it  changes  to  a violet,  or  blue  colour,  they  hatch  it  over 
and  acrcfs  with  the  knife  ; then  draw  the  enfign,  or  orna- 
ment, intended,  on  this  hatching,  with  a fine  brafs  point,  or 
bodkin.  This  done,  they  take  fine  gold  wire,  and  conduct- 
ing or  chafing  it  according  to  the  figures  already  defigned, 
they  fink  it  carefully  into  the  hatches  of  the  metal  with  a 
copper  tool. 

DAMASONIUM,  ill  Botany.  See  Alisma  and  Stra- 
tiotes. 

DAMASQUITTE,  a kind  of  fluff  made  at  Venice,  of 
which  there  are  two  forts  ; one  with  gold,  the  other  with 
filk  ; the  pieces  are  eighteen  elk  long. 

DAMASSIN,  a kind  of  damafk,  with  gold  and  filver 
flowers,  made  in  warp  and  woof,  or  wrought,  and  not  raw 
filk. 

DAMASUS  I.,  Pope,  in  Biography , fuppofed  to  be  a 
Spaniard  by  birth,  obtained  the  high  rank  of  bifhop  of  Rome 
in  the  year  366.  In  competition  for  this  office  he  had  for  a 
rival  Urfiws,  to  whom  a iarge  body  of  the  people  and  clergy 
was  attached.  The  conteft  on  this  occafion  involved  the 
city  in  a civil  war,  in  which  much  mifehief  was  done,  and 
much  cruelty  perpetrated.  Both  were  proclaimed  lawful 
bi’hops,  and  fucceffors  to  St.  Peter  at  the  fame  time  ; each 
was,  however,  too  jea*bus  of  his  rival  to  admit  the  poffibility 
of  a two  fold  power.  Damafus  at  length  proved  triumphant  ; 
Uilinus  and  his  adherents  were  banifhed,  having  firft  fuffered 
the  penalties  of  impiifonment  and  confiication.  Damafus 
was  more  attached  to  the  pomp,  parade,  and  luxury  of  the 
temporal  date,  than  to  the  decorum  and  difeipline  which  he 
owed  to  his  rank  as  bifhop  of  fouls.  Pie  feemed  to  be  totally 
regardlefs  of  the  morals  of  the  people  entrusted  to  his  care  ; 
but  againft  herefy,  as  it  was  called,  he  difplayed  the  vigilance 
and  zeai  of  a bitter  perfecutor.  In  five  different  councils 
held  at  Rome  between  the  years  368  and  3S1,  he  procured 
decrees  againft  the  Arians,  and  other  fefts  who  had  departed 
from  the  eitablifhed  faith  ; and  prevailed  on  the  imperial 
court  to  enaft  penal  laws  againft  them,  which  were  executed 
with  the  utmoft  rigour.  Damafus  extended  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  bifhops  of  Rome,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 


the  cuftora  of  conferring  upon  certain  bifhops  the  title  of 
vicars  to  the  pope,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  perform 
feveral  authoritative  afts,  which  they  could  not  by  the  mere 
virtue  of  epifcopal  power  : hence  the  rights  of  bifhops  and 
fynods  became  gradually  and  entirely  dependent  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  pope.  Domains  died  at  Rome  in  the  vear 
384.  His  works  are  partly  in  profe,  and  partly  in  veife  ; 
they  were  printed  at  Rome  in  1639,  and  at  Paris  in  1672,  but 
they  feem  to  have  little  claim  to  any  fpecific  notice.  They 
are  treated  of  at  large  by  Moreri,  to  whom  we  refer  for  a 
further  account. 

Damasus  II.,  Pope,  in  the  eleventh  century,  was  a na- 
tive of  Bavaria.  He  is  reprefented  to  have  been  a perfon  of 
learning,  and  exemplary  piety.  He  was  poffeffor  of  the  bi- 
fhoprics  of  Brixen  and  Aquileia  in  fucceflion,  before  he  at- 
tained to  the  fee  of  Rome,  which  happened  upon  the  death  of 
Clement  II.  To  this  dignity  he  was  railed  by  the  emperor 
Henry  III.,  who  fent  him  to  Rome  to  maintain  the  imperial 
right  of  nomination  to  the  popedom,  in  eppofition  to  the 
claims  of  Benedift  IX.,  who  had  feized  on  it,  but  who  quit- 
ted hi3  pretenfions  in  favour  of  one  who  had  fo  powerful  a 
proteftor.  Damafus  enjoyed  his  office  only  a few  days, 
dying  at  Prenefte  in  1048,  fuppofed  to  have  been  poifoned. 
Moreri. 

DAMATCORENSIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  epif- 
copal city  of  Proconfular  Africa. 

DAMATER,  or  Demeter,  in  Mythology , the  furname 
of  Ceres.  Vocabatur  Ceres,  Ar/pw-mj,  quad  i.  e. 

Terra  mater.  Serv.  in  Virgil  JEneid.  ili.  She  derived  this 
name  from  her  having  firft  taught  men  the  art  of  cultivat- 
ing the  earth. 

DAIvIATRIUS,  in  Ancient  Chronology,  the  Eoeotian 
name  of  the  Athenian  month  Pyanepfion,  which  was  the  fifth 
of  their  year,  and  correfponded  to  the  latter  part  of  our  Oc- 
tober and  beginning  of  November.  See  Pyanepsion  and 
Month. 

DAMAZAN,  in  Geography.  SeeDAMAsAN. 

DAMBACH,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Rhine  ; 6-|  leagues  S.S.E.  of  Strafburg. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Germany,  in  the  arch-duchy  of  Auftria ; 8 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Freuftadt. 

DAMBANNA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kontu. 

DAMBEK,  or  Damke,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  Old  Mark  of  Brandenburg;  4 
miles  S.  of  Saltwedel. 

DA  MBI,  a country  of  A frica,  in  the  kingdom  of  Kongo, 
which,  together  with  other  inferior  provinces,  followed  the 
example  of  the  duchy  of  Ovando,  and  (hook  off  the  yoke  of 
the  kings  of  Kongo,  to  put  themfelves  under  the  protection 
of  the  Portuguefe,  induced  by  the  hopes,  and  perhaps  the 
promifes  of  being  lefs  oppreffed,  and  of  enjoying  greater 
liberty  under  thefe  than  they  did  under  their  own  mo- 
narchs. 

DAMBLAIN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Vofges  and  diitrift  of  La  Marche;  5 miles  E.  of  La 
Marche. 

DAMBROUCZA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Lemberg  ; 8 miles  N.E.  of  Lemberg. 

DAME  was  formerly  a title  of  honour,  and  is  (till  ufed  in 
the  Engliffi  law  to  denote  a lady  ; but  in  common  accepta- 
tion it  fignifies  the  miftrefs  of  a family  of  the  lower  rank  in 
the  country. 

Dame,  (from  domna,  the  abbreviation  of  Demina,)  the 
title  of  nuns  of  the  Benediftine  and  certain  other  ancient 
orders.  See  Domnus  and  Nun. 

'Db.viAs- Violet,  See  Hesperis. 
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DAMEL,  or  Kayo,  in  Geography , a country  of  Africa,, 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Atlantic,  between  the  rivers  Senegal  and 
Gambia. 

DAMELEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  and  Middle  Mark  of  Brandenburg  ; 6 miles  W.  of 
Belitz. 

DAMELOPRE,  a kind  of  bilander  ufed  in  Holland, 
for  conveying  merchandize  from  one  canal  to  another,  and 
contrived  for  commodious  paflage  under  the  bridges. 

DAMENSII,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Africa, - 
•occupying  the  interior  of  the  region  called  Syruca. 

DAMERAUCOUR,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of 
Erance,  in  the  department  of  the  Somme,  6 miles  S of  Foix. 

DAMERISCOTTA  Bay , River,  and  Pond,  in  Ame-rica, 
in  the  ftate  of  Maine.  The  hay  communicates  with  Town- 
fend  harbour,  or  Booth-bay  ; the  river,  which  is  navigable 
15  miles,  and  on  which  are  feveral  mills,  is  fhort,  is  parallel 
with  Sheepfcot  river,  E.  of  it,  divides  the  town  of  B.ioth- 
bay  from  Briftol,  and  rifes  in  Damerifcotta  pond,  which  is 
about  fo  miles  long  and  2 wide,  and  fpreads  between  New- 
caft'ie  and  Waldoborough. 

DAMERSHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Bavaria,  and  principality  of  Neuburg  ; 10  miles  N.W.  of 
Neubure. 

DAMERY,  a fmall  town  of  France  in  the  department  of 
the  Marne,  between  Ay  and  Chatiilon  on  the  river  Marne, 
3 miles  W.  of  Epernay,  remarkable  for  its  excellent  red 
Champaign,  known  by  the  name  of  Geil  de  Perdrix. 

DAMGARTEN,  or  Damgard,  and  anciently  Damgur, 
Damgor,  Damagora , a fmall  town  of  Germany,  in  that  part  cf 
Pomerania,  which,  having  belonged  to  Sweden,  is  at  prefer) t 
in  poffeffion  of  the  French.  It  is  fituated  on  an  eminence 
not  far  from  the  river  Reckenitz,  21  miles  W.  of  Stralfund. 
N.  lat.  540  20'. 

DAMIA,  in  Mythology,  a pagan  divinity,  or  the  good 
goddefs,  faid  by  Varro  to  be  the  wife  of  Faunus,  and  by 
Macrobios  to  be  Cybele,  and  fo  chafte,  that  (he  never  faw 
nor  heard  any  other  man  than  her  own  hufband.  Her  fa- 
crifice,  which  was  privately  offered  on  the  firft  day  of  May, 
in  houfes,  having  their  doors  and  windows  fhut,  was  called 
Damium.  No  man,  nor  picture  of  a male,  was  buffered  to  be 
prefent,  nor  woman  to  reveal  what  paffed.  Tncy  fpent 
nights  and  days  in  this  feltival,  magnificently  apparelled; 
danced,  fung,  and  took  what  liberties  they  pleafed.  Accpiw,  it 
is  faid,  is  a word  of  the  Doric  dialed!,  and  is  put  for  i.  e. 
$vjj.o$io)i,  public.  Some  have  taken  this  exprcffion  for  an  an- 
tiphrafis,  as  if  it  fignified  that  nothing  was  lefs  public  than  this 
feftival  ■ but  we  learn  from  Cicero,  (Harufp.  Refp.  c.  17.) 
that  this  facrifice  was  offered  to  the  good  goddefs  for  the 
public.  Cicero  fays,  that  the  places  appointed  for  this  fo- 
lemnity  were  the  houfes  of  the  firft  magiltratcs,  and  that  this 
privilege  belonged  to  the  confuls  and  priefts  only. 

DAMIAN,  St.,  in  Geography,  a Imall  town  of  France  in 
the  department  of  the  Sture,  which  formerly  was  a part  of 
Piedmont  in  Italy.  It  contains  1498  inhabitants,  and  is  the 
chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftricrt  of  Coni.  The  canton 
itfelf  has  14  communes,  with  a population  of  11,27 6 indivi- 
duals. 

DAMIANA,  or  Damina,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
•of  Spain,  in  the  country  of  the  Edetani. 

DAMIANI.in  Biography , an  opera  finger,  with  a foprano 
voice,  of  confiderable  merit.  Hisvoice  is  fweet  and  flexible. but 
not  powerful.  His  talle  modern,  but  his  fancy  not  very  fertile 
in  cadences  and  embcdiftiments  Hecameto  England,  in  1800, 
to  ling  at  tlie  Haymarket,  bnt  from  fome  difference  between 
him  and  the  manager,  he  tore  his  article  and  threw  it  in  the 
•fire,  and  only  performed  at  a concert  eftabliihed  on  the  merit 


ofhis  talents  by  the  worthy  Raimondi,  on  a fuppofition  that 
the  public  not  beinj  able  to  hear  him  at  the  op  ra,  would  be 
curious,  and  eagerly  fubfcribe  to  a concert  where  he  was  to 
perform,  but  though  a good  finger,  his  talents  and  fame  were 
not  of  that  tranfcendent  kind  which  incline  lovers  of  mufic 
to  thir.k  it  neceffary  to  hear  him  ?n  order  to  qualify  them- 
felves  for  converfation  ; and  Ddmiani,  who  was  highly  paid 
for  his  performance,  though  he  increafed  his  fortune  by  the 
engagement  , did  not  augment  his  fame. 

DAMIANISTS.  in  Ecclifiajlical  H'dlory  a branch  of  the 
ancient  Acephalous  Severites;  who  agreed  with  the  Catholics 
in  admitting  the  fourth  council  ; but  difowned  any  diftinction. 
of  perfons  in  the  Godhead , and  proft fled  one  Angle  nature  in- 
capable of  any  difference ; and  yet  they  called  God,  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft.  On  which  account  the  Severitse  Pe- 
tritae,  another  branch  Acephali,  ufed  to  call  them  Sabel- 
lianifts,  and  fometimes  Tetradita:.  Thus  much  we  learn  from. 
Nicephorus  Calliltus,  lib.  xviii.  chp.  49. 

They  took  their  name  from  Damianus , a bifliop  of  Alex- 
andria, who  was  originally  their  leader  in  the  fixih  century. 

DAMIANO,  Peter,  in  Biography , was  born  at  Ravenna 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  His  dtfcent  was 
highly  re lpeftable,  and  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a good 
education,  which  he  improved  with  fo  much  diligence,  as  to 
render  himfelf  capable  of  offices  of  diftinguiflitd  trull,  and 
importance.  In  the  year  1057  he  was  created  cardinal,  by 
pope  Stephen  IX.  much  againft  his  own  wifhes,  which  led 
him,  it  is  faid,  to  prefer  a private  and  a ftudious  life  to  public 
honours.  If  he  really  defired  privacy,  he  was  unfortunate  in 
being  appointed  to  feveral  good  livings  and  appointments  in 
the  church.  Under  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  II.  he  was 
lent  papal  legate  to  Milan,  to  reform  the  clerical  abufes  in 
that  diocefe,  and  for  other  obje&s  of  ftate  policy.  Thefe 
duties  he  performed  to  the  fatisfaffion  of  his  employers. 
Upon  his  return  to  Rome  he  became  difgnfted  with  the 
profligacy  of  manners  which  prevailed  among  all  ranks  of 
the  people,  and  with  a becoming  zeal  for  the  interells  of  re- 
ligion, expoftulated  againft  the  ambitious  interference  of  the 
pontiff’s  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  princes,  the  univerial  re- 
laxation of  order  and  difeipiine,  and  the  enormous  vices  prac- 
tifecl  by  the  monks  and  clergy.  Finding  that  his  remon- 
ftrances  produced  no  good  effeCl,  he  rtfolved  to  withdraw 
from  a foeiety,  whofe  manners  he  in  vain  attempted  to  reform; 
and  having  refigned  his  feveral  preferments  into  the  hands 
of  pope  Alexander  II.,  he  retired  to  a monaftery  in  1061. 
FI  ere  he  was  not  permitted  to  remain  ; his  integrity  and 
ability  rendered  him  fit  for  fervices  of  a£live  life,  and  he 
was  Rnt,  in  1062,  papal  Fgate  to  France.  In  the  following 
years  he  was  fer.t  on  niiffions  to  Florence,  and  different  parts 
of  Germany.  He  died  in  the  year  1073,  highly  rcfpefled 
by  his  contemporaries  ; his  works,  which  were  numerous, 
entitle  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  bed  writers  of  the  times 
in  which  he  fiourifhed. 

Damiano,  Saint,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Tanaro,  wfiich  formerly 
was  a part  of  Piedmont  in  Italy'.  It  is  the  chief  place  of 
a canton,  i-n  the  diitrifl  cf  Aiti,  9 miles  N.  of  Alba,  and 
has  a population  of  6109  individuals.  The  canton  con- 
tains 5 communes  and  1 1,347  inhabitants. 

DAMIANOVITZ,  a town  of  Croatia,  64  miles  o.  of 
Varaidin,  and  52  E.  S.  E.  of  Cariftadt, 

DAMIATTE,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Tarn,  12  miles  W.  of  Caftres. 

DAMICOl  l'A,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Coim- 
betorc  -ouiitry  ; 30  miles  N of  Coimbetore,  and  60  S.  of 
Senny  ^atam.  N.  lat.  ii°  28'.  E.  long.  410  25'. 

, DAMIER,  in  Conchy liology,  the  name  given  by  French 
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naturalifts  to  that  elegant  fpecies  of  valuta,  the  fpots  of 
which  Rand  in  a checquered  order,  and  referable  the  marks 
of  a.  draught  or  chefs  board,  that  being  the  common  figni- 
fication  of  the  word  clamier.  See  Voluta. 

DAMIETTA,  or  Damiatt,  in  Geography,  a fea-port 
town  of  Egypt,  which  forms  a vaft  crefcent  at  the  mouth 
of  the  eaftern  branch  of  the  Nile.  Steph.  Byz.  informs  us 
that,  under  the  government  of  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  em- 
pire, it  was  called  “ Thamiatis,”  and  that  it  was  then  very 
inconfiderable.  But  in  proportion  as  Pektfium  declined,  it 
acquired  increafing  importance  ; and  at  length  the  total 
ruin  of  this  ancient  town  occafioned  the  commerce  of  the 
eaftern  ports  of  the  Delta  to  be  transferred  to  Damietta. 
When  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople  took  pofftffion  of  it 
a fecond  time,  about  the  year  238  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D. 
852,  the  caliphs  perceived  the  importance  of  a harbour  io 
favourably  fituated  ; and  in  the  year  of  $he  Hegira  244, 
A.  D.  838,  the  emperor  Elmetouakkel  furrounded  it 
with  ftroog  walls.  Notwithftanding  this  defence,  Roger, 
king  of  Sicily,  took  it  from  the  Mahometans  in  the  year 
of  the  Hegira  550,  A.  D.  1155;  but  foon  after  Salah 
Eddin,  who  mounted  the  throne  of  Egypt,  expelled  the 
Europeans  from  this  city  ; and  when  they  returned  to  be- 
fiege  it,  about  15  years  after,  this  able  iultan  baffled  all 
their  efforts,  and  obliged  them  to  retreat,  though  their  iand 
army  was  fupported  by  a fleet  of  1200  fail.  In  the  year  613 
of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  1218,  under  the  reign  of  Eladei, 
the  crufaders  attacked  it  with  a confiderable  force  ; and 
having  carried  by  ftorrn  the  tower  on  the  weftern  (bore  of 
the  Nile,  where  they  had  encamped,  and  broken  the  {Long 
iron  chain,  which  reached  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  they 
opened  the  entrance  of  the  river  for  their  fleet.  Ntjm 
Eddin,  the  fultan’s  fon,  made  a vigorous  refinance,  threw 
a bridge  over  the  river,  which  the  Franks  demoiifhed,  and 
choaked  up  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  he  rendered  almoft 
impaffable,  by’ fin  king  feveral  large  boats.  After-alternate  fuc- 
ceffes  and  defeats,  many  bloody  conflidls,  and  a fiege  of  17 
months,  the  Chri Ilian  princes  took  Damietta  by  ftorrn.  How- 
ever, their  tenure  was  of  fnort  duration;  for  being  completely 
invefted  near  the  canal  of  Achmoun,  ^ of  a league  N.  of 
Manfoura,  where  St.  Lewis  finifhed  his  exploits,  by  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  and  by  the  Egyptian  army,  they  pur- 
chafed  their  lives  and  liberty  by  the  furrender  of  their  con- 
queft.  Thirty-one  years  after  this  defeat,  St.  Lewis  car- 
ried Damietta  without  finking  a ftroke.  Having  thrown 
himftif  into  the  waves,  in  complete  armour,  to  march  upon 
the  enemy  intrenched  upon  its  banks,  he  thus  flruck  a pa- 
nic into  their  army,  fo  that  they  took  flight,  and  fhame- 
fully  abandoned  a rortrefs  filled  with  fiaves,  and  capable  of 
a long  refiftance.  The  Arabs  foon  recovered  it,  but  tired 
of  defending  it,  they  totally  deftroyed  it,  and  rebuilt  it 
further  up  in  the  country.  “ Damietta  being  deftroyed, 
(fays  Abulfeda)  a fmall  town  was  built  at  fome  dillance, 
called  Menchie,  which  is  become  a confiderable  place.  In 
our  days  (ico  years  after  its  foundation)  we  fee  feveral 
fquares,  market-places,  and  public  baths.  The  ancient 
city  was  razed  to  r lie  ground  in  the  year  648  of  the  He- 
gira,” (A.  D.  1250);  or,  as  fome  Arabian  hiftorians  fay,  4 
years  before  this  epocha.  “ The  caliph  Elmetouakkel,  of 
the  firmly  of  the  Abaffides,  built  the  walls.  The  misfor- 
tunes it  had  occafi  ned  to  tjie  Mahometans,  and  the  wars 
to  which  it  had  given  rife,  drove  them  to  that  extremity. 
It  feem  d,  in  faA,  as  if  this  fortrefs,  in  a peculiar  man- 
ner, 1 vited  the  Franks,  who  alternately  laid  fiege  to  the 
walls  ” When  the  French  threatened  Egypt  a fecond 
time,  it  was  refolved  to  deftroy  Damietta ; and  it  was  fo 
.completely  razed  to  the  ground,  that  there  remained  no 
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veftige  of  it,  except  the  great  mofque.  Its  ruins  are  dif- 
eernible  at  the  village  of  Elbe,  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the 
Nile,,  a fhort  league  from  the  fea,  which  diftance  has  been 
gained  by  the  Delta  in  the  courfe  of  600  years.  Eleven 
years  after  this  time  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  was  choked 
up  by  a bar,  which  is  called  Bogaz,  fo  as  to  prevent  the 
enemy’s  fleets  from  getting  up  the  river,  and  to  render  ac- 
cefs  as  dangerous  as  that  of  Rofetta.  It  is  now  impaffable, 
even  for  boats,  during  feveral  months  of  the  year,  and 
fivpwrecks  frequently  occur  here.  From  this  epocha  its 
entrance  is  prohibited  to  all  veffels,  which  are  now  obliged 
to  anchor  in  the  road.  The  town  of  Damietta,  now  fub- 
filling,  was  built  after  the  deftruition  of  the  ancient  city; 
and  it  is  fitaated  a little  above  it  op.  the  fame  fide,  or  about 
1.4  league  diftant  from  the  village  of  Elbe,  where  the  traces 
oi  the  former  are  difcoverable.  The  modern  Damietta, 
firft  called  Menchie , as  Abulfeda  tells  us,  has  preferved  the 
memory  of  its  origin  in  a fquare  ft  ill  called  by  that  name. 
Writers  in  general  have  confounded  thefe  two  towns,  and 
aferibed  to  the  one  the  attributes  of  the  other.  This  is  the 
cafe  with  father  Sicard,  Focock,  Profper  Alpinus,  Maiilet, 
Shaw,  and  even  Niebuhr.  The  towers,  which  have  led 
writers  to  take  the  modern  for  the  ancient  Damietta,  were 
built  by  the  Mamelukes  for  the  defence  of  the  new  town. 
As  they  were  ufelefs,  they  have  demoiifhed  one,  and  em- 
ployed its  materials  in  the  conftrudlion  of  a fmall  fort, 
which  is  at  the  mouth  cf  the  river.  This  place,  fays  Sa- 
vary,  who  paffrd  14  months  in  it,  is  large,  and  not  lefs 
agreeable,  than  Rofetta,  is  rounded  in  a femicircle  on  the 
eaftern  bank  of  the  Nile,  i\  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  it. 
The  eye,  placed  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  crefcent, 
takes  in  its  whole  extent.  It  is  reckoned  to  contain  80,000 
inhabitants.  It  has  feveral  fquares,  the  moll  confiderable  of 
which  has  retained  the  name  of  Menchie.  The  bazars  are 
filled  with  merchants.  “ Okals”  or  “ khans,”  as  fpacious 
as  thofe  of  Boulak,  collecting  under  their  porticos  the 
fluffs  of  India,  the  filks  of  mount  Lebanon,  fa'  ammoniac, 
and  pyramids  of  rice,  proclaim  that  it  is  a commercial 
town.  The  houfes,  efpecially  thofe  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  are  very  lofty.  They  have,  in  general,  handfome 
faloons  built  on  the  tops  of  their  terraces,  which  are  cheerful 
belvideres,  open  to  every  wind,  where  the  Turk,  effemi- 
nately reclining  on  a fopha,  pafL-s  his  life  in  fmoking,  in 
looking  on  the  fea,  which  bounds  the  horizon  on  one  fide,  on 
the  great  lake  that  extends  itfelf  on  the  other,  and  on  the 
Nile,  which,  running  between  them,  traverfes  a rich  country. 
Several  large  mofques,  adorned  with  iofty  minarets,  are  difi- 
perfed  over  the  town.  The  public  baths,  lined  with  marble, 
are  diftributed  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  Grand  Cairo. 
The  linen  with  which  you  are  ftrved  is  clean,  and  the  water 
very  pure.  The  heat,  and  the  treatment  in  them,  fo  far 
from  injuring  the  health,  ferve  to  (Lengthen,  and  even  to 
improve  it,  if  ufed  with  moderation. 

The  port  of  Damietta  is.  continually  filled  with  a multi- 
tude of  boats  and  fmall  veffels.  Thefe  called  “ Scherm” 
ferve  to  convey  the  merchandize  on  board  the  fhips  in  the 
road,  and  to  unload  them  : the  others  carry  on  the  coafting 
trade.  This  town  carries  on  a great  trade  with  Syria,  Cy- 
prus, and  Marfeilles.  The  rice,  called  “ Mezelaoui,”  of 
the  fined  quality  in  Egypt,  is  cultivated  in  the  neighbour- 
ing plains.  The  exports  of  it,  lavs  Savary,  amount  an- 
nually to  about  6 millions  of  livres.  The  other  articles  of  the 
produce  of  the  country  are  linens,  fal  ammoniac,  corn, 
&c.  A ruinous  policy  for  the  country  prohibits  the  export- 
ation of  this  laft  article ; but  the  law  is  evaded,  and  it 
paffes  under  the  name  of  rice.  The  Chriftians  of  Aleppo 
and  Damafcus,  fettled  in  this  town,  have  for  feveral  ages 
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asrried  on  its  principal  commerce.  No  Chriftian  merchant, 
or  European,  mult,  fays  Niebuhr,  refide  here;  although 
there  be  in  Damietta  a confidtrable  number  of  Maronites 
and  Armenians,  who  communicate  with  the  church  of 
Rome.  A conful,  and  French  merchants,  once  refided 
at  Damietta.  But  the  inhabitants,  obferving  that  thtfe 
flrangers  made -too  free  with  their  women,  rofe  up  in  a 
fury,  and  maffaered  them  all.  Since  that  period  the  king 
of  France  forbade  his  fubjeds  not  only  to  fettle  in  this  city, 
but  even  to  frequent  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Damietta  are 
generally  reckoned  more  unfriendly  to  the  Chrittians  than 
any  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  The  memory  of 
the  Crufades,  perhaps,  keeps  np  this  inveterate  avcrlion. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  th’S  city  are  many  rice  fields  : but 
towards  the  ihore,  the  ground  is  covered  with  fand,  and 
confequently  barren.  As  the  Bogaz  prevents  (hips  from 
entering  the  Nile,  their  cargoes  are  conveyed  on  board  by 
the  boats  of  the  country  ; and  this  circumftance  affords  op- 
portunity for  much  fraud  and  diflenfion.  The  badnefs  of 
the  port  of  Damietta  is  Hill  more  detrimental  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  city.  The  road  where  the  vefftls  lie  being 
- expofed  to  every  wind,  the  flighted  gale  obliges  the  cap- 
tains to  cut  their  cables,  and  take  (belter  at  Cyprus,  or 
to  (land  oft  to  fea.  But  did  not  the  indolence  and  defpo- 
tifm  of  the  Turks  prevent  it,  it  would  be  eafy,  by  cutting 
a canal  of  half  a league,  to  open  a paffage  for  fliips  into  the 
Nile,  where  there  is  deep  water ; and  thus  Damietta  would 
be  rendered  a noble  harbour. 

The  tongue  of  land  on  which  Damietta  is  fituated, 
flraightened  on  one  fide  by  the  river,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  weftern  extremity  of  t tie  lake  Menzale,  is  only  from  two 
to  fix  miles  wide  from  call  to  w'tft.  It  is  interfeded  by  in- 
numerable rivulets  in  every  diredion,  which  render  it  the 
miff  fertile  fpot  in  Egypt.  Toe  foil  producer,  communibus 
ann'ts,  do  bufhels  of  rice  for  one  ; the  other  produce  is  in 
the  fame  proportion.  Nature  here  pr-fents  flowers,  fruits, 
and  harvefts,  at  every  feafon  of  the  year.  Winter  never  de- 
prives it  of  thefe  advantages  ; nor  are  its  beauties  ever  im- 
paired by  fummer.  Dcftrudive  heats  as  well  as  chilling 
colds  are  equally  unknown  in  this  happy  fpot.  The  ther- 
mometer varies  only  from  9 to  24  degrees  above  the  freezing 
point.  Damietta  is  indebted  for  this  charming  temperature 
to  the  immenfe  quantity  of  water,  with  which  it  is  fur- 
rounded.  The  rivulets  round  the  fields  of  rice  are  lined 
with  feveral  kinds  of  reeds,  fome  of  which  rife  to  a great 
height.  The  reed  Calamus  is  here  found  in  abundance,  and 
is  uled  for  writing  by  the  orientals.  Here  are  alfo  forefts 
of  papyrus,  of  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  made  their  paper: 
the  iotiis  alfo,  called  by  the  Arabs  nuphar,  exalt3  its  lofty 
ftalk  above  the  waters,  and  diffufes  from  its  flowers  a molt 
agreeable  odour  along  the  marfhes  and  canals  in  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country. 

There  are  many  villages  round  Damietta,  in  molt  of  which 
are  manufactures,  where  the  moft  beautiful  linen:  af  the 
country  are  fabricated  : and,  in  particular,  the  fined  napkjns, 
fringed  with  filk,  are  made  here.  Thefe  fmall  towns,  ge- 
nerally furrounded  with  little  woods,  or  trees  promifcuoufly 
planted,  forma  pidurelquc  and  whimfical  affemblage.  The 
elegantcafiia  tree,  with  us  clutters  of  yellow  flowers,  is  feen  by 
the  fide  of  the  fycamoreand  tamarind  ; the  date-tree  lifts  its 
head  with  enormous  branches  above  tbe  grove:  the  orange 
and  lemon-trees  cover  the  labourer’s  cabin  with  their  golden 
fruit  ; the  banana-tree,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  fig-tree, 
with  their  different  productions,  throw  -a  vaft  variety  into 
thefe  landfcapes.  At  a mile  from  the  town  to  the  louth- 
weft  is  a grove  cf  orange-trees,  which  feme  as  a walk  for 
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the  inhabitants  : at  the  end  of  the  walk  is  a canal  fried  with 
papyrus.  Damietta  is  diftant  S4  miles  N.N.E,  from  Cairo. 
N.  lat.  3 10  2j'44".  E.  long.  310  49' 45".  Savary’s  L-tters  on 
Egypt,  vol.  i.  Niebuhr’s  Travels  in  Arabia,  &c.  vol.  i. 

DAMINI,  Pietro,  in  Biography,  a painter,  born  at 
Caftelfranco,  in  the  year  1591.  At  an  early  period  he  re-; 
ceived  inftrudions  from  Gio.  Batiffa  Novell),  the  fcholarof 
Jacopo  Palma,  and  a good  colonrilt  ; but  being  defirons  of 
making  himfelf  rr.cfter,  as  well  of  the  theory  as  the  pradica? 
part  of  his  art,  he  affiduoufly  ftudied  luch  prints  and  pidures 
as  he  could  obtain  accefs  to,  and  improved  himfelf  by  reading 
the  works  of  Lomazzo  and  Albert  Durer.  Such  was  his 
reputation,  that  at  the  age  of  20,  he  wa9  employed  upon  a 
public  work  at  Padua,  where  he  eftablilhed  himfelf.  Many 
of  his  works  are  to  be  found  in  that  city  as  well  as  in  Venice, 
Vicenza,  and  the  place  of  his  nativity.  Singularly  beautiful 
is  the  altar-pidure  of  Beato  Simone  Stock,  in  the  church  of 
S.  Maria,  at  Caftelfranco,  and  another  which  is  furrounded 
by  12  fmall  pidures  of  (lories  from  the  Old -and  New  Tefia- 
rnent,  which  are  executed  with  extraordinary  talte. 

Even  in  his  fhort  life,  thi3  artilt  feveral  times  changed 
his  manner,  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  the  perfedion  of  the 
art;  Sometimes  he  appears  to  have  copied  nature  as  he 
found  her  ; at  other  times,  as  in  his  fine  pidure  of  the 
crucifixion  in  the  church  del  Santo  at  Padua,  he  afpired  to 
the  reprefentation  of  ideal  beauty.  He  was  carried  oft  b 7 
the  plague,  in  163  1,  at  -a  period  when  fuch  high  expedation* 
were  formed  of  him,  that  it  was  even  thought  by  fome  he 
would  have  equalled  the  great  Titian.  Lanzi.  * 

Damini,  Giorgio,  the  brother  of  Pietro,  was  alfo  a na- 
tive of  Caftelfranco.  He  excelled  in  portrait  and  p'dures  of 
fmall  figures,  and  his  reputation  was  increafing,  when,, with 
his  brother,  he  died  of  the  plague  in  1631,  leaving  a lifter, 
named  Damina,  who  alfo  painted  portrait.  Lanzi. 

DA  MINS,  in  Geography , a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
Grey  League  ; 10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ilantz. 

DAMISCHE  Sea,  a large  lake  of  Germany,  or  expan- 
fion  of  the  Oder,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  northward 
of  the  town  of  Damm  ; 8 miles  long  and  about  jt*  wide, 

DAM1UPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  fituated 
in  the  environs  of  Sebaltopolis. 

DAMM,  m Geography , a fmall  town  of  Pruffia,  in  Po- 
merania, near  the  lake  of  the  fame  name;  ,3  miles  E.  of 
Stettin.  N.  lat.  530  4'. 

DAMMA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  o.f  Series, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  above  Piada. 

DAMM  AN  A,  a town  of  Afia  in  Arachofia.  Ptolemy 

DAMMAR1E,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France  in 

the  deparment  of  Eure  and  Loire,  9 miles  S.  of  Chartres. > 

Alfo,  a frnall  town  of  France  in  the  department  of  the 
Meufe,  diftrid  of  Bar  fur  Ornain,  and  canton  of  Ligny. 

DAMMARTIN,  in  Latin,  Dominium  Martini,  a final! 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine  and  Marne,  x 
chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrid  of  Meaux,  27  miles 
N.E.  of  Paris,  and  15  N.W.  of  Meaux.  It  has  191S,  and 
the  canton  11,129  inhabitants,  23  communes,  and  a territo- 
rial extent  of  220  kiliometres. 

Dammartin  Jur  Tevre,  a fmall  town  of  France  in  the 
department  of  the  Marne,  diftrid  of  Sainte  Menehould, 
with  a population  of  312  individuals.  It  is  {he  chief 
place  of  a canton,  which  contains  27  communes  and  8134 
inhabitants,  upon  a territorial  extent  of  3S0  kiliometres. 

DAMME.  See  Dam. 

DAMMER,  a town  in  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Oeis;  4 miles  S.E.  of  Militfch. 

DAMMIM,  or  Daminim,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town 
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of  Paledine,  in  the  tribe  of  Juda,  between  Socbo  and  Azeca  j 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Kings. 

DAMN  A,  a town  of  Scythia,  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Irnaus.  Ptolemy,  — Alfo,  a town  of  Paledine,  in  the  tribe 
of  Zebulun,  allotted  to  the  .Levites  of  this  tribe,  who  were 
of  the  family  of  Merar;,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Jofhua, 
and  alfo  by  Eufebius  and  Jerome. 

Damna,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia  Deferta;  So 
miles  S.  of  Damafcus. 

DAMNATA  Terra,  fynonymous  with  Caput  Mor- 
tuum,  which  fee. 

DAMNiE,  in  y Indent  Geography , a people  of  Afia,  placed 
by  Ptolemy  in  Serica. 

DAMNII,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the  22  Britiih 
nations,  which,  according  to  Ptolemy,  inhabited  that  part 
of  Britain,  that  lay  on  the  fouth  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus, 
between  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  They  were,  accord- 
ing to  Camden  and  Baxter,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Clydefdale,  Renfrew,  Lenox,  and  Stirlinglhire.  Their 
name,  fometimes  written  Dumnii,  might  perhaps  be  derived 
from  the  Britiih  word  Dan,  which  fignifies  a hill  or  moun- 
tain ; a great  part  of  their  country  being  hilly  or  mountain- 
ous. This  was  one  of  thofe  Britiih  nations,  formerly  un- 
known to  the  Romans,  which  were  difeovered  by  Agricola, 
in  the  third  year  of  his  government  when  he  penetrated  to 
the  river  Tay.  It  was  in  the  country  of  the  Darnnii  that 
Agricola  built  thofe  forts,  into  which  he  put  his  army  in 
winter  for  the  prefervation  of  his  conqueds  : as  it  was  in 
the  fame  country,  and  probably  in  the  fame  tract,  that  the 
famous  wall  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  to 
p rot  eft  the  Roman  territories  from  the  incurlions  of  the  Ca- 
ledonians. On  account  of  this  wall,  and  the  many  forts 
and  cadles  upon  it,  this  country  was  more  frequented  by 
the  Romans  than  any  other  to  the  north  of  Severus’s  wall; 
and  more  remains  of  that  illultrious  people  have  been  dif- 
eovered in  it  than  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland.  Their 
towns  were  Colonia,  Vandnara,  Coria,  or  Curia,  Alauna, 
Lindum  and  Viftoria. 

DAMNONII,  Danmonit , Dumnonit,  Dunmani,  or  Dcm- 
nii,  a people  of  Great  Britain,  who  inhabited  the  S.W.  parts 
of  Britain  ; or  that  tract  of  country  now  called  Cornwall 
and  Devonlhire,  and  probably  part  of  Somerfetfhire ; bound- 
ed on  the  S.  by  the  Britiih  ocean,  on  the  W.  by  St. 
George’s  channel,  on  the  N.  by  the  Severn  Tea,  and  on  the 
E.  by  the  country  of  the  Durotriges.  Some  other  Britiih 
tribes  were  alfo  feated  within  thefe  limits,  as  the  Cofiini  and 
Odedavnnii,  which  were  probably  particular  claffes  of  the 
Damnonii  ; and,  according  to  Mr.  Baxter,  were  the  keepers 
of  their  flocks  and  herds.  As  the  feveral  tribes  of  the  Dum- 
Ijionii  fuhmitted  without  much  refiflance  to  the  Roman?,  and 
never  -joined  in  any  revo  t againd  them,  thefe  people  were 
under  no  neceffity  cf  building  many  forts,  or  keeping  many 
garrifons  in  their  country.  Hence  it  happens  that  few 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  in  that  country,  and  that 
they  are  feldom  -mentioned  by  Roman  writers.  Ptolemy 
mentions  a- few  places  on  the  fea-coads  and  in  the  inland 
parts  of  this  didrift,  which  were  known  to,  and  frequented 
by  the  Romans.  The  mod  conflderable  of  thefe  places  are 
the  famous  promontories  of  Bolerium  and  Ocripum,  now  the 
Eand’s-End  and  the  Lizard,  and  the  towns  of  Ifca  Damno- 
niorum  and  Tamare,  now  Exeter  and  Saltalh.  As  the  Dam- 
nonii fubmitted  quietly  to  the  Romans,  they  might  be  al- 
lowed to  live  without  moledation  under  their  own  princes 
and  laws.  In  the  mod  perfeft  date  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment in  Britain,  the  country  of  the  Damnonii  made  a part 
of  the  province  called  Fiavia  Crcfarienfis,  and  was  governed 
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by  the  prefiJent  of  that  province,  After  the  departure  of 
the  Romans,  kingly  government  was  immediately  revived 
arr.ongd  the  Damnonii  in  the  perfon  of  Vortigern,  who  was 
perhaps  defeended  from  the  race  of  their  ancient  princes,  as 
his  name  dignifies  in  the  Britiih  language  a chieftain,  or  the 
head  of  a family. 

DAMO,  in  Biography,  daughter  of  Pythagoras  the  phi- 
lofopher,  flourilhed  about  500  years  before  the  prefent  era. 
She  was  one  of  the  favourite  difcip’es  of  her  father,  and  was 
initiated  by  him  in  the  fecrets  of  his  philofophy.  To  her 
the  ancient  fnge  entruded  alibis  writings,  when  he  felt  him- 
feff  approaching  his  latter  end  ; enjoining  her  never  to  make 
them  public  : this  command  die  driftly  obeyed,  though 
tempted  by  large  offers  at  a time  when  ihe  was  draggling 
with  the  evils  of  poverty.  She  led  a fingle  life,  in  oted'ence 
to  her  father’s  wilhes,  and  exhorted  other  young  women, 
vvhofe  education  (he  took  charge  of,  to  do  the  fame.  See 
Pythagoras. 

DAMON,  a Pythagorean  philofopher,  who  flourilhed 
about  400  years  before  Chrid,  and  who  is  celebrated  for  the 
friendship  that  fublided  between  him  and  Pythias,  a philo- 
fopher of  the  fame  feft.  One  of  thefe  friends  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  Dion)  fins,  king  of  Syracufe.  He 
wifhed  fora  refpite  for  a few  days,  and  liberty  to  depart 
from  prifon  to  fettle  his  affairs,  cn  condition  that  the  other 
fiiou’d  take  his  place,  and  fuffer  in  his  dead,  provided  the 
condemned  perfon  did  not  return ,x  The  morning  of  the 
fatal  day  was  come,  and  the  youth  had  not  furrendered  : the 
attachment  and  confidence  of  his  furety  were  now  r<-  proached 
by  thofe  about  him  ; but  he  felt  no  anxiety  on  his  own  ac- 
count ; he  was  fure  his  friend  would  not  and  could  not  violate 
his  promife,  and  he  was  judified  in  his  belief  by  the  aftual 
furrender  of  his  friend  at  the  appointed  hour.  Dionylius, 
druck  with  the  magnanimity  of  the  one,  and  the  fidelity  of 
the  other,  freely  forgave  the  offender,  and  entreated  that  he 
might  be  admitted  to  the  participation  of  fuch  fincere  and 
difintereded  friend fliip. 

Da  mon,  an  ancient  Grecian  mufician.  Mafic,  in 
general,  was  in  fuch  favour,  and  the  dudy  of  ic  was 
thought  fo  effential  a part  of  education,  at  Athens, 
in  the  time  of  Pericles  and  Socrates,  that  Plato  and  Plu- 
tarch have  thought  it  neceffary  to  inform  us  of  whom 
thofe  two  great  perfonages  received  indruftions  in  that  art. 
Damon,  the  Athenian,  was  the  mufic  mader  of  both.  The 
philofopher  calls  him  his  friend,  in  a dialogue  of  Plato, 
where  Nicias,  one  of  the  interlocutors,  informs  the  company, 
that  Socrates  had  recommecdeJ,  as  a mufic  mailer  to  his  fon, 
Damon,  the  difciple  of  Agathocles,  who  not.  only  excelled 
in  his  own  profefiion,  but  poffrffcd  every  quality  that  could 
be  wifhed  in  a man  to  whom  the  care  of  youth  was  to  be 
confided. 

Damon  had  chiefly  cultivated  that  part  of  mufic,  which 
concerns  time  or  cadence  ; for  which  he  is  highly  commend- 
ed by  Plato,  who  feems  to  have  regarded  rhythm  as  the  mod 
effential  part  of  mufic,  and  that  upon  which  the  morals  of 
a people  depended,  more  than  upon  melody,  or,  as  che  an- 
cients called  ic,  harmony.  He  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Aridides 
Qmntilianus,  as  having  excelled  in  charafterizing  his  melo- 
dics, by  a judicious  choice  of  fuch  founds  and  intervals  as 
were  bed  adapted  to  the  effefts  he  intended  to  produce. 

Pericles,  the  mod  accomplilhed  charafter  in  antiquity,  was 
not  only  a confummate  judge,  but  a great  encouragerof  all 
the  arts.  And  in  his  life,  writen  by  Plutarch,  we  are  told 
that  the  mules  bore  a principal  (hare  in  all  the  public  fpefta- 
cles  with  which  he  entertained  the  people.  He  not  only 
regulated  and  augmented  the  poetical  and  mufical  conteds 
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at-  the  Panathensean  feftivals,  but  built  the  odeum,  or  mufic- 
loom,  in  which  poets  and  muficians  daily  exercifed  them- 
fi-lves  in  their  art,  and  lehearfed  new  compofitions,  before 
they  were  exhibited  in  the  theatre. 

Damon,  William,  an  Englifh  mufician,  ~who  flourifh- 
ed  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  who  feems 
to  have  been  the  firft  who  compofed  parts  to  the  old 
German  melodies  that  were  fung  by  John  Hufs,  and  the 
Bohemian  brethren  to  the  metrical  pfalms.  Damon' s title  to 
his  publication  is  the  following.  “ <ttl)e  fDfaitttCS  Of 

David  in  aBnglffc  meter,  luiti)  notes  of  fourc  partes  fet 
UiltO  them  \5P  Guilielmo  Damon,  to  the  life  Of  tl)C  goljlp 
<£i)vtGtaus,  for  recreating  tfceutfcUjeg,  infteac  of  fouD 
nnh  unfeemelp  bnllatics,  1579  ” . , 

Thefe  parts  not  being  well  received  by  the  public,  he 
publHhed  others  in  1585,  and  dedicated  them  to  the  lord 
treafurer,  Burleigh.  We  are  in  pofltffion  of  a Mifercrc, 
in  live  parts  compofed  by  William  Damon;  obtained 
from  Dr.  Pepufch’s  collection,  about  the  year  1746. 
The  harmony  is  clear  and  good,  and  the  fubjeft  extremely 
fitnple  and  uniform,  the  parts  conftantly  fmg  a tetracord 

rGFED, 

in  motto  contrary:  as  < A.BC^D 

DA  MOT,  in  Geography,  a province  of  Abyfiinia,  on  the 
S,E.  of  ihe  kingdom  of  Gojam  ; bounded  by  the  Temei  on 
the  eaft.  by  the  Gult  on  the  welt,  by  the  Nile  on  the  foutli, 
and  by  the  high  mountains  of  Amid  Amid  on  the  north. 
It  is  about  40  miles  in  length  from  north  to  foutb,  and 
fomewhat  more  than  20  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft.  But 
this  whole  peninfula,  furrounded  with  the  river,  is  called  Go- 
jam,  in  general  terms,  from  a line  drawn  though  the  louth 
end  of  the  lake  to  Mine,  the  paffage  of  the  Nile  in  the  way 
to  Narea.  See  Gojam.  1 

DAMP,  adjective  (from  the  Dutch  dampe),  denotes  a 
perceptible  degree  of  morlture  in  any  thing;  luch  as  in  damp 
air,  damp  walls,  damp  apartments,  damp  linen,  &c.  The 
methods  of  afeertaining  the  actual  exiltence  or  degree  of 
dampnefs  in  any  thing,  an  examination  of  the  effects  which 
it  is  likely  to  produce,  and  the  various  ways  of  removing  it, 
are  the  objefts  of  philofophy,  of  medicine,  and  of  civil  eco- 
nomy; but  as  thofe  obje&s  will  be  particularly  noticed  in 
various  other  articles  of  this  Cyclopedia,  fuch  as  evaporation ^ 
mUts,  fogs,  hygrometry,  dew.  See.;  we  fliall  in  this  place  only 
give  a compendious  and  fuperiicial  idea  of  the  whole.  Al- 
moft  all  natural  bodies,  excepting  metallic  fuhftances,  moft 
hard  ftones,  vitrifications,  and  a few  more,  contain  at  all 
times  a certain  quantity  of  water;  yet  they  are  coniidered  as 
being  dry,  when  that  quantity  of  water  is  not  more  than 
that  which  the  affinity  of  the  particles  of  the  bodies  to  water 
can  retain.  But  ffiould  that  affinity  (viz.  that  degree  of  at- 
tra&ion  between  the  particles  of  thofe  bodies  and  water)  be 
diminiftied  by  any  adequate  caufe,  or  ffiould  the  quantity  of 
water  exceed  that  which  the  peculiar  affinity  of  each  body 
can  retain,  then  the  bodies  are  faid  to  be  damp,  and  they 
will  appear  to  be  fo,  either  by  the  mere  touch  of  the  human 
hand,  or  by  the  indications  of  hygrometers,  and  other  in- 
ftruments.  Thus,  common  atmofpherical  air  always  contains 
a quantity  of  water  which  is  perfe&ly  diffolved  in  the  air, 
and  is  retained  by  every  particle  of  the  latter,  in  virtue  of 
their  mutual  attra&ion  of  affinity.  But  that  affinity  is  di- 
miniffied  by  cold,  and  is  increafed  by  heat;  therefore,  if  a 
quantity  of  air  be  cooled  by  any  adequate  means,  its  affinity 
to  water  will  of  courfe  be  diminiftied,  and  part  of  the  water 
it  contained  will  be  feparated;  .forming  a vapour  which  in 
fome  meafure  affetis  the  tranfparency  of  the  air,  and  is  ready 
to  attach  ilfelf  to  any  other  body  which  may  be  prefented  to 


it  in  a ftate  fit  for  the  abforption  of  vapour.  The  air  in 
that  ftate  is  faid  to  be  damp,  and  an  hygrometer  placed  in 
it  will  fhew  it  to  be  fo,  by  its  uiual  movement  towards 
moifture. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  cold  air,  which  appears  to  be 
damp  from  the  indications  of  hygrometers,  or  from  moiften- 
ing  falls,  Sec.;  be  rendered  much  hotter,  its  affinity  to  water 
will  thereby  be  increafed,  and  the  appearances  of  dampnefs 
will  vaniffi. 

Befides  the  above-mentioned  affinity,  there  is  another 
power  which  enables  bodies  of  every  kind  to  retain  water; 
and  this  is  a fort  of  fuperfkial  adhefion.  (See  Capillary 
Aitrad.ion. ) It  a£ts  moft  powerfully  'when  a given  quantity 
of'Cvater  is  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  a proportionately  great 
quantity  of  furface;  hence,  all  porous  bodies  have  the  power 
of  retaining  water  to  a certain  degree,  and  under  certain  cir- 
cumftances, Therefore,  in  a variety  of  bodies  both  thofe 
powers  contribute  to  retain  water  at  the  fame  time,  and  fuch 
moft  probably  is  the  cafe  with  air  itfelf. 

Sometimes  bodies  contain  water  proportionate  to  their  de- 
gree of  affinity,  yet  other  bodies  will  rob  them  of  a portion 
of  that  water;  and  fuch  is  the  cafe  with  dry  fixed  alkalies,  or 
freffi  quick-lime,  which  will  feparate  water  from  air  appa- 
rently very  dry.  This,  however,  only  proves  that  certain 
bodies  have  a greater  affinity  to  water  than  air  or  certain 
other  bodies  haver 

In  certain  circumftances  a greater  quantity  of  moifture  is 
crowded  upon  bodies  than  they  can  retain;  hence  they  feel 
damp.  Thus,  the  air  which  lies  contiguous  to  water  gene- 
rally contains  more  moifture  than  the  air  which  is  more  re- 
mote; but  the  latter  by  degrees  abforbs  the  fuperflucus 
moifture  of  the  former,  and  thereby  enables  it  to  imbibe 
more  of  tire  vapours  which  rife  from  the  contiguous  water  : 
arid  thus  the  procefs  of  evaporation  goes  on.  -But  if  the 
free  circulation  or  communication  of  the  air  be  interrupted, 
then  the  air  which  is  confined  over  the  water  will  hold  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  fuperfluous  moifture,  and  will  there- 
by become  damp.  Now  fuch  is  the  cafe  with  the  air  of 
caves,  cellars,  holds  of  ffiips,  Sec.  when  any  water  is  con- 
tained in  thofe  places.  From  the  above  ftatement  it  evi- 
dently appears  that  heating  and  ventilation  are  the  two  moft 
powerful  means  of  removing  dampnefs.  The  action  of  heat 
diminiffies  the  attraction  of  folids  to  water,  and  increafes  the 
affinity  between  air  and  the  fame  fluid.  Ventilation,  when 
the  air  is  dryer  than  other  bodies,  removes  dampnefs  by  dif 
fipating  the  moifture  through  the  atmofphere. 

From  the  refult  of  all  the  experiments  that  have  hitherto 
been  inftituted,  it  appears,  that  a cubic  foot  of  air  faturated 
with  water,  contains  two  grains  of  water  at  the  temperature 
of  320  Fah.  (viz.  at  the  point  of  melting  ice);  it  contains 
four  grains  at  the  temperature  of  48°,  fix  grains  at  the  tem- 
perature of  6o°,  and  eight  grains  at  the  temperature  of 
CS°. 

A remarkable  circumftance  attends  the  mixture  of  aqueous 
vapour  with  air,  which  is,  that  air  thus  faturated  with  vap, 
pour  is  lighter  than  an  equal  bulk  of  dryer  air;  and  this 
arifes  from  the  denfity  of  the  vapour  thus  mixed,  which  i3 
lefs  than  the  denfity  of  the  air,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
four,  according  to  SauiTure. 

The  explanation  of  feveral  natural  phenomena  may  be 
eafily  derived  from  the  above-mentioned  fadls,  attending, 
however,  to  other  concomitant  circumftances.  Thus,  in  a 
calm  day,  when  the  air  is  ferene,  a cold'  wind  fprings  up. 
from  the  north  or  from  the  eaft,  the  cold  air  mixes  with  the 
warmer,  their  capacity  for  containing  water  is  diminiftied,  a 
L 2 hazinefs 
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hazinefs  enfues,  and  the  air  becomes  damp;  yet  fometimes 
the  cold  air  is  dryer  on  account  of  particular  circumftances, 
and  though  a hazinefs  may  at  firft  appear,  a perfect  trans- 
parency will  be  reftorcd  foon  after. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  the  vapour  which  is  Separated 
from  the  air  by  the  aftion  of  cold,  remains  fufpended  in  the 
fhape  of  a mill  or  cloud;  yet  at  other  times  it  defcends  im- 
mediately, and  attaches  itSelf  to  terreftrial  bodies  in  the  form 
of  dew.  But  in  thefe  phenomena  the  aftion  of  electricity 
feems  to  be  in  great  meafure  concerned.  We  Shall  have  oc- 
cafion  to  examine  the  nature  of  thofe  phenomena  more  at 
large  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

The  cffedts  of  damp  air,  damp  clothing,  and  damp  apart, 
msnts,  are  varioufly  modified  by  the  climate,  by  the  tempe- 
rature, and  by  the  cufloms  of  the  inhabitants,  of  every  par. 
ticular  countiy. 

Damp,  noun  fubjiantive,  (from  the  Saxon  damp,  a vapour 
or  exhalation,)  means  a fog,  cr  moift  air,  or  nioitture  ; but 
it  is  principally  ufed  in  the  plural,  damps , to  denote  certain 
noxious  vapours  or  exhalations  ifTuing  from  the  earth. 

' Thefe  exhalations  frequently  occur  in  mines,  coal-pits, 
wells,  and  other  fuch  like  excavations  ; but  fometimes  they 
are  alfo  to  be  met  with  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  espe- 
cially in  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes.  The  noxious  quality  of 
fuch  exhalations,  and  the  numerous  fatal  effe&s  which  they  ’ 
have  produced,  have  obliged  mankind  to  collect  the  various 
accounts  of  the  phenomena,  to  inveftigate  their  origin,  and 
to  contrive  methods  of  preventing  their  dire  effects.  But 
the  accounts  have  been  moftly  furniihed  by  miners,  whofe 
ignorance,  whofe  fears,  and  whofe  Sufferings,  have  gene- 
rally, involved  the  truth  in  a confiderable  proportion  of  exag- 
geration ; yet,  from  a careful  comparifon  of  thofe  very  ac- 
counts. from  the  refuit  of  experiments  inilituted  by  fcienti- 
fic  perfons,  and  from  the  knowledge  of  the  fubjeft  of  elaf- 
tic  fluids,  which  has,  of  late  years,  been  wonderfully  pro- 
moted ; the  nature  of  thofe  damps  is  at  prefent  pretty  well 
afeertaioed,  and  their  tfftfts  may  be  fufficiently  accounted 
for  ; excepting,  indeed,  two  or  three  flrange  ftories,  which 
are  in  need  either  of  hiftorical  confirmation,  or  of  a much 
deeper  philofiphical  invelligation. 

The  general  effeft  of  the  damps  is  a contamination  of  the 
common,  or  refpirable,  atmofpherical  air  ; by  the  admixture, 
not  indeed  of  moifture,  as  one  might  be  led  to  underrtand 
by  the  name  of  damps,  but  of  other  elaftic  fluids,  which  are 
abfolutely  unfit  for  animal  refpiration.  Carbonic  acid  gas , 
(formerly  called  fxed  air.)  azotic  gas,  (formerly  called  phlo- 
giflicated  air,)  and  hydrogen  gas,  or  inflammable  air,  are  the 
three  elaftic  fluids  which  generally,  if  not  always,  produce 
the  damps:  we  Shall,  therefore,  briefly  premife  the  princi- 
pal properties  of  thefe  gafes  ; in  order  that  the  nature  of 
the  damps  may  be  underlined  without  much  circumlocu- 
tion. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  abfolutely  unfit  for  refpiration  or  for 
combuftion  ; infomuch,  that  an  animal  confined  in  it,  will 
be  depnvtd  of  life  rather  fooner  than  if  he  were  confined 
under  water.  A lighted  candle  or  torch  brought  within  a 
'quantity  of  this  ga3,  is  extinguifhed  as  readily  as  if  it  were 
dipped  in  water.  This  gas  is  heavier  than  common  air,  in 
the  proportion  of  three  to  two;  hence,  when  it  iffues  out 
of  the  earth  in  hollow  or  fheltered  places,  it  remains  for  a 
confiderable  time  in  a ftratum  clofe  to  the  bottom  of  the 
place.  Carbonic  acid  gas  confifts  of  72  parts  of  oxygen, 
and  28  parts  of  charcoal. 

Azotic  gas  is  likewife  unfit  for  refpiration  and  for  com- 
buftion. Its  fpecific  gravity  is  very  little  below  that  of 
common  air.  It  is  that  gas  which  forms  about  three- fourths 


of  the  atmofpherical  fluid,  the  other  quarter  confiding  prfn* 
cipally  of  oxygen  air.  It  is  produced,  or  rather  left  by  it- 
Self,  whenever  the  oxygen  of  the  atmofpherical  air  is  ab. 
forbed,  as  is  the  cafe  in  combuftion,  refpiration,  and  various 
other  proceffis. 

Hydrogen  gas  is,  hy  itfclf,  utterly  unfit  for  animal  re. 
fpiration  ; but  when  mixed  with  common  air,  it  may  be 
breathed  with  impunity.  In  its  pureft  ftate,  hydrogen  gas 
weighs  rather  lefs  than  the  twelfth  part  of  an  equal  bulk  of 
common  air  ; but  as  it. is  capable  of  holding  in  iolution  wa- 
ter, fulpliur,  p’nofphorus,  carbon,  &c.  l’o  its  fpecific  gravi- 
ty generally  exceeds  that  which  has  been  juft  {fated  ; it  is. 
always,  however,  much  lighter  than  common  air  ; hence, 
when  it  occurs  in  mines,  it  is  either  adfually  ifTuing  out  of 
crevices,  or  it  is  lodged  under  the  roofs  of  thofe  excava. 
tions.  This  gas  is  highly  inflammable,  fo  that  it  may  be 
fired  by  the  flame  of  a candle,  or  a very  frtiall  eleftric  fpark, 
or  even  by  a red-hot  iron  ; but,  like  other  combuftibles,  it 
will  burn  only  in  contadl  with  common,  or  oxygen,  air  ; 
hence,  if  a lighted  candle  he  prefented  to  a certain  quantity 
of  hydrogen  gas,  this  will  burn  either  filently  and  prog  ref. 
fively,  or  fuddenly,  and  with  an  explofion,  according  as  the 
common  air  is  contiguous  to  one  fide  of  it,  or  is  more  or 
lefs  intimately  mixed  with  it.  The  greateft  explofion  take3 
place,  when  four  parts  of  hydrogen  gas  are  mixed  with  fix 
of  common  air ; the  tint  of  the  flame  varies  according  to 
the  fubftance  diflolved  in  the  gas.  This  gas  is  produced 
principally  in  the  decompcfition  of  water;  for  water  con- 
fifts  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas  ; from  which  circum- 
ftance  this  gas  has  obtained  its  name.  After  the  above 
compendious  ftatement  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
gafes  which  produce  the  damps,  we  may  proceed  to  deferibe 
the  phenomena. 

Two  forts  of  damps  have  been  principally  deferibed  : one 
has  been  called  the  choke-damp , from  its  fufTocating  quality  ; 
the  other  has  been  called  the  jire-damp,  from  its  dd'pofition 
to  take  fire,  and  to  burn  either  gently,  or  with  an  explo- 
fion. 

The  choke-damps  generally  occur  in  old  mines,  called 
•wajles  by  the  miners  ; being  fuch  as  formerly  had  been 
worked,  but  afterwards  remained  negle&ed.  Thefe  damps 
are  likewife  frequently  met  with  in  old  wells,  deep  cellars, 
and  other  fubterranean  places  wherein  the  air  has  long  re- 
mained undifturbed.  They  are  formed  by  an  accumulation 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  iffnes  from  the  ground,  and  be- 
ing much  heavier  than  common  air,  remains  next  to  the 
bottom,  or  ground,  in  a ftratum  of  various  depth,  and  more 
or  lefs  mixed  with  common  air,  or  with  azotic  gas.  The 
effects  which  have  been  produced  by  this  f rt  of  damp  are 
more  than  fufficient  to  maniteft  the  nature  of  the  gas  to 
which  it  is  owing. 

The  perfons  who  happen  to  defeend  within  this  damp, 
inftantly  lofe  their  refpiration,  and  fall  down  fenfelefs  ; nor 
can  their  death  be  prevented,  unlefs  they  are  quickly  re- 
moved into  the  open  atmofpherical  air ; but  even  this  method 
frequently  proves  ineffectual.  Several  cafes  are  recorded, 
where  one  perfon  having  been  fuffocated,  a fecond  went 
down  with  a view  to  fave  him  ; but  he  alfo  fell,  and  fome- 
times even  a third  perfon  met  with  the  ft  me  fate.  Perfons 
that  have  thus  loft  their  lives,  on  examination,  have  been 
found  to  exhibit  all  the  marks  of  animals  that  have  been 
fuffocated  in  carbonic  acid  gas.  One  of  the  fureft  methods 
of  afeertaining  the  prefence  of  this  kind  of  damp  in  a weU> 
mine,  See.  is  to  fend  down  a lighted  candle  ; for  if  the  can- 
dle continues  to  burn,  you  may  conclude  that  a human  be* 
ing  is  perfe&iy  fafe  in  it ; but  if  the  candle  goes  out,  then 
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the  preferice  of  .the  damp  may  be  ccnfidered  as  certain  ; yet 
the  human  being  may  breathe,  though  not  with  perfeft  free- 
dom, in  air  fo  far  vitiated  as  not  to  be  capable  of  fupport- 
ing  combuftion.  The  miners  diftinguifh  this  laft  Hate  of 
the  air  from  that  which  is  completely  noxious,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  candle  ; viz.  if  the  flame  and  the  rednels  or 
coaly  part  of  the  wick  vanifh  at  the  fame  time,  they  con- 
clude that  the  air  is  utterly  unlit  for  refpiration  ; but  if  the 
rednefs  of  the  wick  continues  fometime  longer  alter  the 
extinction  of  the  flame,  then  they  think  it  not  very  dan- 
gerous to  defeend  into  the  place. 

On  account  of  the  fuperior  gravity  of  the  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  of  its  affinity  to  water,  a greater  quantity  of  va- 
pour frequently  remains  fufpended  in  the  choke-damp,  than 
in  common  air  ; hence  this  damp  is  fometimes  vilible  like  a 
fog  or  mift,  and  this  is  particularly  the  cafe  in  a cavern  near 
Pyrmont. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  ftratum  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  not  higher  than  two  or  three  feet ; fo  that  a man  will 
be  perfetlly  fafe  in  it  as  long  as  he  remains  in  a (landing  po- 
rtion ; but  fhould  he  attempt  to  lie  down  or  to  fit,  he 
would  run  the  rifle  of  being  fuffocated. 

' The  hidden  ilfue  of  this  damp  out  of  the  earth,  efpecially 
when  any  digging  has  been  performed,  has  fometimes  in- 
ftantly  killed  the  workmen. 

In  all  fuch  cafes,  ventilation  (in  whatever  manner  it  may 
be  praCtifed)  is  the  beft  method  of  diffipating  the  damp. 
But  fhould  a man  be  obliged  to  go  down  into  a place  thus  in- 
fected, either  for  the  purpofe  of  faving  another  man,  or  for 
fome  other  particular  purpofe,  he  would  do  well  to  fill  a 
bladder  with  common  air,  and  by  means  of  a fnort  tube 
fattened  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  held  in  his  mouth, 
to  breath  that  air;  for  a bladder  thus  filled  will  laft  him 
fome  minutes,  during  which  time  a great  deal  might  be 
done.  He  might  alfo  take  with  him  two  or  more  bladders 
filled  with  common  air,  and  furnifhed  with  ftop-cocks,  or 
merely  with  tubes  flopped  with  corks. 

Cautious  miners  ought  always  to  have  fuch  bladders,  or 
fuch  like  bags,  filled  with  common  air,  by  them  ; for  they 
colt  little  or  nothing,  and  will  cffcdtually  fave  their  lives 
occaiionaily. 

When  digging  is  to  be  performed  in  any  place  where  the 
lead  fufpicion  of  a hidden  iffue  of  the  choke-damp  is  en- 
tertained, it  will  be  proper  to  keep  a candle  or  lamp  burn- 
ing clofe  to  the  ground  ; for  if  any  noxious  gas  happens  to 
come  rorth,  the  going  out  of  the  flame  will  afford  fufficient 
warning  to  the  workmen. 

The" hidden  iffue  of  the  choke-damp  from  the  earth  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  neigbourhood  of  volcanoes,  upon  old 
lavas,  and  old  accumulation  of  alhes  or  other  volcanic  pro- 
ductions. Numerous  cafes  of  this  fort  take  place  in  the 
vicinity  of  mount  Vehivius,  in  Naples,  where  the  noxious 
vapours,  (called  mofete  by  the  inhabitants.)  fuddenly  enter 
houfes,  cellars,  &c.  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who,  as  well  as  other  animals,  are  fometimes  killed 
by  them.  See  fir  William  Hamilton’s  various  accounts  of 
the  mount  Vefuvius  and  its  eruptions,  in  the  Pnilofophical 
Tranfadtions,  for  30  or  40  years  paft.  Some  of  the  feienti- 
fic  perfons  of  the  above-mentioned  country  have  occafional- 
ly  endeavoured  to  afeertain  the  nature  of  the  gas  which 
produces  thofe  mofete  ; and  from  their  experiments  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  greateft  part  of  the  gas  is  carbonic  acid, 
but  more  or  lefs  mixed  with  azotic  gas,  and  frequently  ac- 
companied with  fulphureous  and  arfenical  vapours.  A re- 
markable inftance  of  a contiuual  dream  of  carbonic  acid  gas 


iffuing  from  the  earth,  occurs  near  the  city  of  Naples.  At 
about  five  or  fix  miles  from  that  city,  near  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  there  is  a famous  cave  called  gfvtta  tie!  cane  in  the  Ita- 
lian language.  This  grotto  is  about  fourteen  feet  long,  and 
nearly  feven  feet  high  at  the  entrance.  On  the  bottom  of 
it,  which  is  nearly  on  the  fame  level  with  the  adjacent  ex- 
ternal ground,  there  is  at  all  times  a ftratum  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  or  choke-damp,  which  is  continually  coming  out 
of  the  earth,  through  the  fiffuraa  which  are  pretty  apparent 
on  the  ground  ; and  where  the  production  of  fuch  gas  has 
been  remarked  from  time  immemorial.  Animals  of  different 
fpecies,  as  well  as  human  beings  who  fheltercd  themlelves  in 
this  giotto,  were  at  times  found  dead  in  it,  in  confequence 
of  which  a door  was  placed  to  the  aperture  of  it,  which  is 
now  only  opened  occafionally.  The  experiments  ufually 
fhewn  to  the  curious  who  vifit  this  grotto,  are,  that  of 
bringing  a lighted  torch  or  lighted  piece  of  paper  near  the 
bottom  or  floor  ; the  flame  of  which  is  extinguifhed  as  fcon 
as  it  comes  within  about  14  inches  of  the  ground ; and 
fecondly  that  of  confining  a dog  with  its  head  clofe  to  the 
ground  for  about  a minute.  The  refpiration  of  the  animal 
is  inltantly  affefted,  and  its  llrength  fails,  fo  as  to  remain 
apparently  dead  ; but  on  being  expofed  to  the  ambient  air 
out  of  the  grotto,  if  it  be  not  too  far  gone,  the  poor  ani- 
mal will  gradually  recover  its*  refpiration  and  its  ftrength. 
It  is  from  this  ufual  experiment  that  this  grotto  has  obtain- 
ed its  name  : cane  being  the  Italian  for  a dog. 

Joannes  Caramuelis,  in  his  Mathefis  Nova,  printed  in  the 
year  1670,  relates  icme  experiments  made  by  himlelf  and 
others  upon  the  noxious  elaft:c  fluid  of  this  grotto,  which 
are  very  remarkable,  confidering  the  time  in  which  they 
were  made.  He  obferves,  that  the  fmoke  of  a candle,  ex- 
tinguifhed near  the  bottom  of  this  grotto,  is  entirely  retain- 
ed within  the  ftratum  of  gas  ; and  that  if  part  of  that 
fmoke  happened  to  be  driven  out  of  the  grotto,  it  defeended 
like  water  falling  from  the  edge  of  a tub.  Had  he  been 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  he 
would  have  eafily  underftood  that  the  fmoke  was  retained 
on  account  of  the  great  attraftion  between  that  gas  and  the 
aqueous  panicles  ; and  that  it  defeended,  when  driven  out 
of  the  grotto,  on  account  of  the  great  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  with  which  it  was  combined.  The  fame 
ingenious  perfon  relates  another  experiment,  which  tends  to 
prove  the  acid  quality  of  the  gas  concerned,  which  quality 
has  long  after  been  fully  afeertained.  He  and  his  compa 
nions  placed  the  head  of  an  alembic  on  the  bottom  of  the 
grotto  ; and  as  this  inftrument  was  colder  than  the  air  of 
the  grotto,  which  generally  is  pretty  warm,  it  collected  a 
few  drops  of  a watery  fluid,  which,  to  the  talle  of  his  com- 
panions, Teemed  to  be  acidulous.  In  the  prefent  Hate  of 
knowledge  this  experiment  is  eafilv  explained ; it  being 
evident  that  the  head  of  the  alembic  condenfed  the  watery 
particles  from  the  air  of  the  grotto,  and  thefe  became  aci- 
dulous in  confequence  of  their  becoming  impregnated  with 
the  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  ground  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  grotto  del  cane  ihews  manifeft  figns  of  fubterranean  fires 
or  fermentation,  as  it  abounds  with  fulphur,  hot  fprings, 
emanations  of  lmoke,  See. 

Fire-damp , though  confiderabiy  heavier  than  pure  hy- 
drogen ga«,  is  yet  much  lighter  than  atmofpheric  air.  Hence 
where  a tolerable  ventilation  is  kept  up,  it  feldom  accumu- 
lates to  a dangerous  amount  in  the  (hafts,  or  vertical  pits, 
that  are  open  to  the  air  ; but  in  the  horizontal  galleries, 
where  it  occupies  the  upper  part,  forming  a ftratum,  lying 
immediately  in  contadl  with  the  roof.  It  generally  makes 
its  firft  appearance  in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  coal, 
6 particularly 
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particularly  where  it  is  moi(l  and  abounding  in  pyrites, 
Wh  le  it  is  thus  oo7.;ng  out,  it  often  burns  with  a quiet 
light  blue  lambent  flame,  which,  on  the  contact  of  a candle, 
explodes  with  a luffing  noife,  and,  for  a time,  is  extinguifhed 
or  forced  into  an  adjacent  crevice.  In  proportion  as  the 
water  is  drained  off,  the  produdlion  of  this  gas  diminifhes, 
fo  that  the  drytft  mines  are  the  lead  infefted  with  it. 
Heat  contributes  much  to  its  generation  ; hence  it  is  gene- 
rally more  abundant  during  the  fummer  than  the  winter 
months.  If  it  is  not  cleared  out  of  the  mine,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  produced,  it  foon  begins  to  accumulate  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  galleries,  on  which  account  it  is  a caution  well 
worth  remembering,  by  thole  who  vifit  a coal-pit,  to  hold 
their  candles  as  low  down  as  poffible.  The  gas  thus  con- 
tinues to  increafe  without  producing  any  material  incon- 
venience to  the  miners,  till,  at  length,  it  conies  in  contact 
with  fome  lighted  candle  : the  flame  is  immediately  increafed 
to  five  or  fix  times  its  ufual  fize,  and  in  a fecond  or  two  after- 
wards, the  whole  body  of  gas  takes  fire-  : a volume  of 
flame  and  black  fmoke  darts  from  the  gallery  into  the  ver- 
tical (hafts,  whence  it  rifes  into  the  air  with  a loud  (binning 
explofion,  throwing  up,  to  a coniiderabie  height,  men,  large 
beams  of  timber,  and  every  thing  elfe  that  happens  to  be  in 
its  way.  As  fooi ; as  the  explofion  has  taken  place,  the  ex- 
ternal air  ruffles  violently  into  the  mine  to  fillup  the  vacuum, 
and  the  refidual  inflammable  gas  again  takes  fire,  and  burns 
quietly  fora  few  minutes,  till  it  is  extinguifhed. 

When  an  accident  of  this  kind  happens,  there  are  three 
diftindl  dangers  to  which  the  miner?  within  its  influence  are 
expofed.  In  the  firll  place,  thofe  who  are  in  the  gallery 
where  the  inflammation  commences  are  fcorched  by  the  fire, 
and  are  alfo  liable  to  fuffer  feverely  from  the  ru filing  in  of  the 
air  to  fnpply  the  vacuum  caufed  by  the  explofion.  Secondly, 
thofe  who  happen  to  be  in  the  (haft,  or  near  the  mouth  of 
the  gallery,  are  either  blown  up  out  of  the  pit,  or  are 
killed  by  being  violently  forced  agaiqft  its  (Ides.  In  the 
latter  of  thefe  fituations  there  is  no  poffib'.lky  of  tfcape  ; but 
thofe  who  are  ndt  exploded,  often  fave  their  lives  by  throw- 
ing themfelves  on  their  faces  on  the  ground,  and  covering 
themfelves,  as  well  as  they  can,  with  Imal!  coal,  See.  till  the 
danger  is  pail.  No  paiticular  odour  is  perceivable  before 
the  inflammation,  but  afterwards  a itrong  and . fuffocating 
f in  ell  of  burning  lulphur  becomes  very  obvious. 

We  (hall  new  give  a fummary  of  the  fads  that  were  col- 
lected from  the  miners  by  Mr.  Jtffop,  as  given  in  the  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfaftions,  N°  119. 

1.  “ Thofe  who  are  in  the  place  where  the  vapour  is 
fired,  fuddenly  find  themfelves  furrounded  with  flames,  but 
hear  little  or  no  noife  ; though  thofe  who  are  in  places  ad- 
jacent, or  above  ground,  hear  a very  great  one.  2.  Thofe 
who  are  furrounded  by  the  inflamed  vapour  feel  themfelves 
fcorched  or  burnt,  but  are  not  moved  out  of  their  places  ; 
though  fuch  as  unhappily  (land  in  the  way  of  it,  are  com- 
monly killed  by  the  violence  of  the  fhock,  and  are  often 
thrown  with  gieat  force  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  pit  ; nor 
are  the  heavieft  machines  found  able  to  refill  the  impetuofity 
of  the  blafl.  3.  No  frmll  is  perceived  before  the  fire,  but  a 
very  ftrong  one  of  brimflone  is  afterwards  felt.  4.  The 
vapour  lies  towards  the  roof,  and  is  not  perceived  if  the 
candles  are  held  low  ; but  when  thefe  are  held  higher,  the 
damp  deicends  like  a black  mill,  and  catches  hold  of  the 
flame,  lengthening  it  to  two  or  three  hands  full  ; and  this 
appearance  ceafes  when  the  candles  are  held  nearer  the 
ground.  5.  The  flame  continues  in  the  vault  for  feveral 
minutes  atter  the  crack.  6.  Its  colour  is  blue,  fome- 
thing  inclining  to  green,  and  very  bright.  7,  On  the  ex- 
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plofion  of  the  vapour,  a dark  fmoke,  like  that  produced  from 
firing  gun-powder,  is  perceived.  8.  Damps  are  generally 
obferved  to  come  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  to  con- 
tinue during  the  heat  of  fummer.  They  return  feveral 
times  during  the  fummer  feafon,  but  obferve  no  certain 
rule.” 

The  fire-damps  generally  occur  in  coal-mines ; and  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfaclions,  N°  136,  we  find  feveral  ac- 
counts and  obfervations  made  in  digging  fuch  mines  ; and 
from  thefe  we  (halleompendioufly  extraft  the  moll  ufeful  par- 
ticulars. 

“ After  they  had  gone,  the  account  fays,  a ccnfiderable  way 
under  ground,  and  were  fcanted  of  wind,  the  fire-damps  did 
begin  by  little  and  little  to  breed,  and  to  appear  in  crevices 
and  flits  of  the  coal  where  water  had  been  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  coal,  with  a fmall  blutifli  flame,  working  and 
moving  continually  ; but  not  out  of  its  firfl  feat,  unlcfs  the 
workmen  held  their  candles  to  it ; and  then  being  weak, 
the  blaze  of  the  candle  would  drive  it  with  a fudden  fiz 
away  to  another  crevice,  where  it  would  foon  after  appear 
blazing  and  moving  as  formerly. 

“ This  mine  was  neglefted  fora  certain  time  ; and  upon  a 
morning,  the  firll  collier  that  went  down  with  his  candle  in 
his  hand,  the  damp  prefently  darted  out  fo  violently  at  his 
candle,  that  it  (truck  the  man  quite  down,  finged  his  hair 
and  clothe?,  and  difabled  him  for  a while.  After  the  cef- 
faiion  of  work  for  fome  days,  in  going  down  the  firfl;  time, 
the  fire-damps  have  often  exploded  with  terrible  effects.” 

The  bad  effedls  of  the  fire-damps  may,  in  a great  meafure, 
if  not  entirely,  be  prevented  by  vigilance,  and  by  a proper 
conformation  of  the  excavations.  In  digging  a mine,  due 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  roof  of  it,  which  ought 
to  be  fhaped  fo  as  in  fome  meafure  to  referable  an  inverted 
funnel,  vh.  having  the  highefl  part  of  it  near  to  the  (haft 
or  (hank;  for,  by  this  means,  the  hydrogen  gas,  or  fire- 
damp, would  afeend  into  the  atmofphere  as  foon  as  it  is 
generated  ; nor  could  it  be  lodged  any  where  in  fo  great  a 
quantity  as  to  produce  any  dangerous  cffe&s.  In  mines 
already  formed,  and  efpeciaiiy  when  they  have  not  been 
worked  for  a certain  time,  it  is  always  proper  to  let  down 
two  or  three  lighted  candles  by  means  of  a rope  ; and  if  thefe 
produce  no  inflammation,  then  a man  with  a candle  ought 
to  be  fent  down,  who,  after  advancing  a few  (leps  into  the 
mine,  ought  to  lay  himfelf  down,  and  ought  to  lift  up  a 
lighted  candle,  on  the  top  of  a pole  as  high  as  he  can  ; for 
the  inflammable  gas  which  always  occupies  the  upper  part 
of  the  mine,  may,  in  that  cafe,  be  exploded  with  hardly  any 
danger  to  the  man. 

When  miners  are  a&ually  working  in  a mine,  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  inflammable  gas  may  be  eafily  prevented,  1 
viz.  by  firing  it  off  immediately  as  it  iffues  out  of  the  various 
crevices. 

Ventilation  is  the  bell  method  of  removing  damps  out  of 
mines,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  giving  wholefomc  air  to  the 
labourers ; but  this  is  hardly  practicable  in  fuch  mines  as  are 
furnifhed  with  one  (haft  or  aperture.  It  is,  therefore,  al- 
ways to  be  w idled  that  mines  of  any  extent  (hould  be  fur. 
nifhed  with  two  or  more  ffiafts  in  proportion  to  their  extent* 
The  ventilation  then  may  be  promoted  by  lighting  a fire 
under  one  of  thofe  ffiafts  ; for  by  this  means  the  air  of  that 
(haft  being  rarefied,  will  be  forced  to  afeend,  and  of  con- 
fequen.ee  an  influx  of  pure  atmofpherical  air  will  enter  the 
mine  through  the  other  ffiaft  or  ffiafts.  Several  mechanical 
methods  have  alfo  been  ufed  for  the  ventilation  of  mines. 
The  nature  of  the  gas  which  produces  the  fire-damp,  as 
well  as  that  which  produces  the  choke-damp,  has  been  fre- 
quently 
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qupntly  fubje&ed  to  philofophical  evpiriments,  with  a view 
to  afcertain  both  its  origin  and  its  qualities.  Sir  James 
Lowcher  collefted  the  gas  of  the  fire-damps  in  bladders, 
and  thus  brought  it  up  to  London,  where,  upon  trial,  he 
found,  that  on  being  let  out  of  the  bladders,  it  would  take 
fire  at  the  flame  of  a candle.  But  feme  recent  experiments 
of  D,-.  William  Henry,  on  a firr.ilar  fort  of  gas,  were  per- 
formed with  greater  care  ; and  their  refults,  which  we  fhall 
fubjoin,  are  much  more  fatisfaftory. 

“ About  the  clofe,  Dr.  Henry  fays,  of  1S06,  I received 
from  the  Rev.  W.  Turner  of  Newcaftle-on-Tvne,  two 
bladders  filled  with  the  fire-damp,  which  had  been  procured 
from  a coal-mine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town.  It 
was  caught  by  luting  a common  funnel  over  the  mouth  of 
a blower  (viz.  one  of  thofe  holes  or  crevices  in  the  coal, 
from  which  the  fire-lamp  i flues,  fometimes  with  con- 
fiderable  force,)  and  tying  a comorefled  bladder  on  the  pipe 
of  the  funnel,  after  the  gas  had  iffued  from  it  for  fame  time. 
My  experiments  were  made  on  the  gas,  about  feven  days 
after  its  being  urd  collefted.  At  that  time  the  bladders  were 
pevfeftly  dry,  and  (hewed  no  (igns  of  putrefaftion.” 

The  general  refults  of  thefe  experiments,  (as  dated  in  a 
memoir  which  was  read  in  January  1807,- before  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  Edinburgh,)  are  the  following.  The  gas  was 
found,  by  the  ted  of  nitric  oxyd,  ufed  in  Mr.  Dalton’s  me- 
thod, to  contain  about  f its  bulk  of  common  air.  It  had  a 
difagreeable  fmell.  When  fet  on  fire,  as  it  ifl'ued  from  the 
orifice  of  a fmall  pipe,  it  burned  with  a dark  blue  dame  ; and 
a long  conical  glafs  veffel,  held  over  the  flame,  was  foon 
bedewed  with  moidure.  Mixed  with  common  air,  it  did 
not  detonate  on  the  approach  of  a lighted  taper,  at  lead  in 
any  proportion  that  was  tried.  The  utmod  effeft  was  a 
deep  blue  flame,  which  fpread  quickly  through  the  veffel, 
but  was  not  accompanied  with  any  noife.  With  oxygen 
gas,  however,  it  exploded,  and  gave  a loud  report.  On 
agitation  with  lime  water,  it  lod  about  g-bgh  of  its  bulk. 
The  niced  teds  did  not  difeover  any  admixture  of  ful- 
phurated  hydrogen.  One  hundred  parts  by  meafure  ap 
peared,  therefore,  to  con  fid  of 

63.34  atmofpherical  air 
1.66  carbonic  acid 

35.00  inflammable  gas 
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“The  nature  of  the  inflammable  gas  was  next  afeertained 
by  detonation  with  oxygen  gas.  Reducing  the  refults  to  a 
general  average,  and  excluding  the  common  air,  the  really 
inflammable  part  of  the  gas  required  for  combudion  about 
twice  its  bulk  of  oxygen  ; and  gave  its  own  volume  of  car- 
bonic acid.  Hence  the  inflammable  portion  of  the  gas  was 
carburettecl  hydrogen.  From  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Dalton 
on  the  gas  from  dagnant  water,  and  my  own  obtained  by 
diddling  pit-coal,  the  fire-damp  appears  to  differ  very  little 
from  both  thefe  gaffes. 

“ It  was  defirable,  however,  to  repeat  the  ar.alyfis  of  fire- 
damp, lefs  adulterated  with  common  air;  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  a quantity  was  collefted  (as  it  iffued  through  water  on 
the  floor  of  a mine)  in  an  inverted  bottle,  which  was  well 
corked,  and  tied  over  with  a bladder.  Happening  to  pafs 
through  Newcadle  lad  fpring,  I carried  this  gas  with  me  to 
Edinburgh;  and,  having  no  opportunity  of  making  experi- 
ments upon  it  there,  my  friend  Dr.  Thomfon  was  fo  good 
as  to  undertake  its  analyfis,  and  to  furnifh  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing refults. 

“ From  the  aftion  of  nitrous  gas  and  lime-water,  the  gas 


appeared  by  Dr.  Thomfon’s  experiments,  to  contain  in  too 
meafureg, 

63.0  inflammable  gas 
6.5  oxygen 
25.5  azote 

5,0  carbonic  acid 
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Notwitbdanding  ail  the  above-mentioned  facts,  experi- 
ments, and  obfervations,  the  real  origin  of  the  gaffes  which 
produce  the  damps  is  by  no  means  thorou  ghly  underdood. 
Indeed  the  origin  of  the  carbonic  acd  which  produces  the 
choke-damp  may  pretty  well  be  accounted  for,  confidering 
the  immenfe  quantity  of  that  gas  which  is  combined  with 
calcareous  dones  and  other  minerals;  alfo  that  the  aftion  of 
heat  eafily  extricates  that  gas  from  the  above-mentioned  mi- 
nerals; fo  that  whenever  any  fermentation,  or  any  heat 
ariling  from  various  caufes,  happens  to  aft  upon  fuch  mi- 
nerals, the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  is  a natural  conft- 
quence.  But  the  origin  of  the  hydrogen  gas  is  not  equally 
clear.  It  was  formerly  a prevailing  opinion,  that  the  in- 
flammable gas  was  furnifhed  by  the  decomuofition  of  water 
on  drata  of  pyrites,  efpecially  thofe  of  a martial  nature  ; 
confidering  that  the  folution  of  iron,  and  of  pyrites  itfelf, 
in  virions  mendrua,  produces  abundance  of  that  gas.  But 
if  the  hydrogen  were  produced  by  the  aftion  of  pyrites  upon 
water,  a quantity  of  fulphur  would  be  naturally  contained  in 
the  gas,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe  from  the 
above-mentioned  experiments  of  Drs.  Henry  and  Thomfon, 
who  exprefriy  mention  their  not  having  found  any  fu’phuret- 
ted  hydrogen  in  the  fire-damp  which  they  examined. 

If  we  ccnlider  the  various  fucc.effive  drata  of  different 
materials  which  almofi  every  excavation,  and  efpecially  coal 
and  metallic  mines,  exhibit  to  our  view,  a much  more  ra- 
tional mode  of  accounting  for  the  produftion  of  the  inflam- 
mable gas  perhaps  would  be,  by  attributing  the  decompoii- 
tion  of  water,  and  the  confequent  extrication  of  the  gas, 
to  the  agency  of  eleftricity,  agreeably  to  the  phenomena  of 
that  branch  of  it  which  is  at  prefent  moft  advantageoufly 
cultivated  under  the  name  - of  Galvanic  Electricity; 
-which  fee. 

Having  thus  dated  every  thing  which  feemed  to  be  of 
importance  with  relpeft  to  the  damps,  which  have  infefted 
from  time  immemorial,  and  do  aftually  continue  to  infetl 
mines  of  alrnoll  every  kind;  vve  fhall  clofe  this  article  with  a 
fhort  account  of  two  other,  much  lefs  authentic,  or  much 
lefs  known,  kinds  of  damp.  The  account  (which  is  con- 
tained in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  as  given  by  the 
fame  Mr.  Jeffop,  whom  we  mentioned  above)  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

“ They  call  the  third  fort  the  peafe-bloom  damp,  becauie, 
as  they  fay,  it  fmells  like  peafe-bloom.  They  tell  me  it 
always  comes  in  the  fummer-time  ; and  thofe  grooves  are 
not  free  which  are  never  troubled  with  any  other  fort  of 
damps.  I never  heard  that  it  was  mortal;  the  feent,  per- 
haps, freeing  them  from  the  danger  of  a furprife  ; but  by 
reafon  of  it  many  good  grooves  lie  idle  at  the  belt  and  molt 
profitable  time  of  the  year,  when  the  fubterraneous  waters 
are  the  lowed:.  They  fancy  it  proceeds  from  the  multitude 
of  red  trefoil  flowers,  by  them  called  honey -fuckles,  with 
which  the  lime-done  meadows  in  the  Peak  do  much  abound. 
The  fourch  damp  is  the  drangett  and  moll  pedilential  of 
any,  if  all  be  true  which  is  faid  concerning  it.  Thofe  who 
pretend  to  hftve  feen  it  (for  it  is  vifible)  deferibe  it  thus.  Ire 
the.highefc  part  of  the  roof  of  thofe  paffages  which  branch 
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©ut  from  the  main  groove,  they  often  fee  a round  thing 
hanging,  about  the  bignefs  of  a foot  ball,  covered  with  a 
fkin  of  the  thicknefs  and  colour  cf  a cob-web.  This,  they 
fay,  if  it  is  broke  by  ally  accident,  as  the  fphnter  of  a Hone, 
or  the  like,  drfperleth  ifeif  immediately,  and  fuffocates  all 
the  company.  Therefore,  to  prevent  cafualties,  as  foon  as 
they  have  efpied  it,  they  have  a way,  by  the  help  of  a ftick 
and  long  rope,  of  breaking  it  at  a diltance;  which  done, 
they  purify  the  place  well  with  fire,  before  they  dare  enter 
it  again.  I dare  not  avouch  the  truth  of  this  ftory  in  all  it3 
eircnmftances,  becaufe  the  proof  of  it  is  impoffible,  fince 
they  fay  it  kills  all  that  are  likely  to  hear  witnefs  to  the 
particulars;  neither  do  I deny  but  fuch  a thing  may  have 
been  feen  hanging  on  the  roof,  fince  I have  heard  many  af- 
firm it.” 

DAMPIER,  William,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  naviga- 
tor, was  defcended  from  a refpeftable  family  in  Somerfetdiire. 
He  was  born  in  the  year  1652.  Having  the  misfortune  to 
lofe  his  parents  early,  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  the  cap- 
tain of  a Newfoundland  trader,  at  the  age  of  1 7.  His  firil 
voyage  was  to  France  ; and  in  the  following  year  he  went 
to  Newfoundland.  The  feverity  of  the  climate,  and  the  at- 
tendant hardfhips  of  the  voyage,  made  him  almoft  reiolve 
that  he  would  abandon  for  ever  the  difficulties  of  a maritime 
life.  An  opportunity,  however,  foon  offering  itfelf,  he 
went  out  as  common  failor  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  In  this  fitua- 
tion  he  made  a voyage  to  Bantam,  and  was  fully  fatisfied 
with  the  experience  which  he  obtained  by  the  event.  In 
.1673  he  ferved  in  the  Dutch  war,  under  fir  Edward  Sprague, 
and  was  in  two  engagements.  Sicknefs  obliged  him  to  land, 
and  he  fpent  fome  months  with  his  brother;  after  which  he 
went  to  Jamaica,  as  under  manager  in  a plantation.  From 
the  Weft  Indies  he  went  to  Catnpeachy,  and  engaged  with 
the  logwood-cutters  as  a common  workman.  When  he  was 
tired  of  this  bufinefs  he  returned  to  Jamaica,  and  thence  to 
England.  In  1679  he  failed  again  for  the  Wed  Indies, 
meaning  alfo  to  reviiit  Campcachy;  but  he  was  perfuaded  to 
j >in  fome  pirates  of  different  nations,  who  plundered  any 
people  over  whom  they  could  take  advantage.  With  thefe 
Dampier  eroded  the  ifihmus  of  Darien  in  1680,  and  fpent 
that  year  in  roving  about  the  Peruvian  coall,  making  at- 
tempts upon  the  feveral  towns,  fome  of  which  proved  fuc- 
cefsful,  and  in  others  they  were  repulfed  with  confiderable 
lofs.  In  16 81  he  recroffed  the  ifthmus,  and  joined  another 
fleet  of  thefe  pirates  which  was  duffing  on  the  Spanifh 
main:  thefe  purfued  the  fame  bufinefs,  being  prepared  for 
any  mode  cf  acquiring  gain  that  might  offer.  In  one  in- 
ftance  they  took  three  veffels  with  loco  negroes  on  board  ; 
thefe  Dampier  would  have  taken  and  employed  in  the  gold- 
mines, but  his  fellow-adventurers  overruled  the  project.  His 
next  attempt  was  to  capture  the  rich  plate  fleet  which  was 
conveying  the  treafure  of  Peru  to  Panama;  but  in  this  they 
were  difappointed.  In  this  predatory  courfe  Dampier  con- 
tinued till  1688,  when  he  perfuaded  his  captain  to  leave  him 
at  Nicobar,  where  he  thought,  by  conforming  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  natives,  and  learning  their  language,  he  might 
be  able  to  carry  on  an  advantageous  trade  in  ambergris. 
With  him  feven  others  were  fet  on  fhore.  They  attempted 
to  navigate  a fmall-boat  to  Achin  in  Sumatra.  At  firil  every 
thing  feemed  favourable  to  the  projeft.  On  the  fourth  day, 
when  they  had  made  but  fmall  progrefs  in  their  voyage,  the 
wind  rofe,  the  heavens  lowered,  and  every  appearance  feemed 
to  threaten  them  with  an  inextricable  and  overwhelming 
Banger.  They  agreed  to  furl  their  fails,  and  give  themfelves 
to  the  fury  of  the  element,  which  they  had  no  means  to 
avoid,  nor  power  to  contend  with.  Preparations  being 


made,  they  waited  the  impending  florm  with  anxious  and 
gloomy  apprehenlions.  The  event  was  more  tremendous 
than  they  had  even  anticipated.  The  fea  ran  mountains 
high,  and  breaking  over  their  canoe,  every  moment  threaten- 
ed to  overwhelm  her  in  the  deep.  Dreadful  as  the  lituation 
was  by  day,  it  feemed  dill  more  terrible  as  the  darknefs  ap- 
proached. All  the  dangers  to  which  Dampier  had  been  ex- 
pofed,  were  not  to  be  compared  to  this:  “ The  Iky,”  fays 
he,  “ looked  very  black,  being  wrapped  in  fable  clouds  ; the 
wind  blew  hard,  and  the  fea  was  lafiied  into  foam  around 
11s.  A dark  night  was  coming  on,  and  no  land  to  fiielter 
us,  and  our  little  bark  in  danger  of  being  fwallowed  up  by 
every  wave.  What  gave  a deeper  tinge  to  our  diftrefs,  wa3 
the  reflection.,  that  none  of  us  were  prepared  to  enter  on  an- 
other ftate  of  exiftence  with  the  confidence  of  hope.  I had 
encountered  many  imminent  dangers  before  this;  but  com- 
pared with  the  prefent,  the  word  of  them  was  only  a play- 
game. I mud  confefs  that  I was  in  great  perturbation  of 
mind:  other  dillreffes  came  out  upon  me  with  fuch  dreadful 
folemnity.  A bidden  fkirmifh  or  engagement  was  nothing, 
when  the  blood  was  warm,  and  invigorated  the  heart  by  the 
glow  of  expedition ; but  here  I had  a lingering  view  of  im- 
pending fate,  with  little  or  no  hopes  of  avoiding  it.  My 
courage,  which  had  hitherto  kept  me  up,  now  failed  me-; 
and  I made  very  fad  refleClions  on  my  former  life,  and  looked 
back  with  horror  and  detedation  on  adions  which  before  I 
could  not  relifh,  but  at  the  remembrance  of  which  I now 
trembled.  I had  long  repented  of  my  roving  life;  but  never 
with  fuch  fincere  contrition  bdore.”  The  whole  of  their  fuf- 
ferings  is  deferibed  by  Dampier  with  admirable  force;  never- 
thelefs,  they  furmounted  them  all,  and  landed  fafely  at  Su- 
matra. Long  continued  ficknefs  was,  however,  the  conlC- 
quence  of  their  want  of  red,  and  of  heceffary  food,  from  the 
effeds  of  which  tome  of  the  party  never  recovered.  Dam- 
pier  himfelf  was  not  free  from  the  attendant  complaints  for 
a twelvemonth  and  more.  After  this  he  made  feveral  voyages 
to  Toiiquin,  Malacca,  and  other  parts  of  the  Lad  Indies.  In 
1691  he  returned  home,  having  completed  the  circumnavi- 
gation of  the  globe.  As  his  property,  he  brought  home  a 
native  of  one  of  the  fpice  iflands,  who  was  the  fon  of  an  In- 
dian chieff  and  was  called  here  the  Painted  Prince,  on  ac- 
count of  his  being  fo  curioufly  tattowed.  This  youth  was 
purchafed  in  tl;e  way  of  trade,  was  fnewn  in  England  as  a 
drange  light,  and  at  length  died  of  the  fmall-pox  at  Ox- 
ford. We  know  nothing  of  the  manner  in  which  Dampier 
fpent  his  time  during  the  next  feven  or  eight  years;  but  in 
1 699  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Roebuck,  a 
floop  of  twelve  guns,  with  fifty  men.  He  failed  iirft  for  the 
Brazils,  and  thence  he  made  to  the  wedern  coad  of  New 
Holland,  where  he  arrived  on  the  fird  of  Augud.  He  next 
failed  to  Timor,  and  thence  to  the  coad  of  New  Guinea, 
This  he  found  terminated  by  an  ifland,  which  he,  failed 
round,  arid  named  New  Britain.  Pie  returned  to  Timor  in 
May,  and  proceeding  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  arrived 
off  the  ifle  of  Afcenfion,  in  February  i7or.  FLere  his  vef- 
fel  became  leaky,  ar.d  foundered;  but  he  and  hi6  crew  reach- 
ed the  idand,  where  they  remained  till  they  were  brought 
away  by  an  Ead  India  (hip.  He  afterwards  accompanied 
captain  Woodes  Rogers  in  a voyage  round  the  world.  The 
time  of  Danapier’s  deafh  is  not  known.  The  account  of  his 
voyages  has  been  very  frequently  reprinted;  and  the  fub- 
dance  of  them  has  been  incorporated  in  a hundred  different 
compilations.  His  own  volumes  contain  many  curious,  va« 
luable,  and  important  obfervations,  in  a plain  but  manly 
ftyle,  and  bearing  all  the  marks  of  fidelity,  H’s  remarks 
difplay  much  nautical,  and  fome  philofophieal  knowledge. 
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A portrait  of  Dampier  is  preferved  in  the  Trinity  Houfe. 
D ampier’s  Voyages. 

Dampier’s  Straits,  in  Geography , lie  between  the  N.E. 

(point  of  New  Guinea,  and  the  S.W.  point  of  New  Britain  ; 
S.  'at.  6°  r 5' . E.  long,  from  Paris  146°. 

DAMPIERRE,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Ssone,  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diltridl  of  Gray.  It  has  1344  and  the  canton  12,123  inha- 
bitants, difpcrfed  in  33  communes  upon  a territorial  extent  of 
273  kiliometres. — Alfo,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Jura,  dillndl  of  Dole,  with  a population  of 
465  individuals,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  which,  in  13 
communes  and  upon  127J  kiliometres,  contains  590 3 inha- 
bitants.— Alfo,  a fmall  town  ot  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Charente,  9 miles  N.  of  Saint  Jean  d’Angeiy. 
— Alfo,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cote  d’or,  18  miles  N.E.  of  Dijon. — Alfo,  a fmall  town  of 
France,  with  a fine  caltle,  in  the  department  of  Seine  and 
Oife,  3 miles  W,  of  Chevreufe. 

DAMRABAD,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Segeftan  ; 180  miles  S.W.  of  Zareng. 

DAMSEE,  a lake  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  and  Ucker  Mark  of  Brandenburg  • 9 milts  N.W. 
of  Prenz'ow. 

DAMSEL,  Damoisel,  or  Damoiseau,  an  appellation 

(anciently  given  to  all  young  people  of  genteel  or  noble 
extraffion  of  either  fex,  e.  gr.  to  the  fons  and  daughters  of 
knights,  barons,  and  even  of  kings. 

Thus,  in  hiffory,  we  read  of  the  damfel  Pepin,  damfel 
Louis  le  Gros,  damfel  Richard,  prince  of  Wales. 

Pafquier  will  have  the  word  a diminutive  of  dam,  an  an- 
cient name  for  lord  ; as  in  fome  authors  we  read  Dam  Dieu 
for  lord  God  ; dam  chevalier,  &c.  Though  in  its  feminine 
fenfe  he  takes  it  to  come  from  dame. — Others  derive  the 
word  from  domiccllus,  or  dommeelius , a diminutive  of  domnus, 
quafi  parvus  dominus  : accordingly,  Du  Cange  obferves, 
that  it  has  been  fometimes  written  domenger. 

They  who  hold  the  fignory  of  Commercy,  M.  de  la 
Roque  tells  us,  anciently  held  it  in  the  title  of  damoifeau  : 
and  M.  de  Marca  allures  us,  that  the  noblcfle  of  Bern  is  Rill 
divided  into  three  bodies,  or  claffes  ; the  barons,  the  cavers, 
and  the  damfels,  domicellos,  called  in  that  country  do- 
mengers. 

The  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  have  the  fame 
title,  as  appears  from  Pontanus’s  Hill,  of  Denmark,  lib. 
vij.  and  viii.  and  Henry  of  Upfal’s  Hill,  of  Suec.  lib.  iii. 
From  the  fons  of  kings,  the  appellation  palled  to  thofe 

Iof  great  lords  and  barons;  and,  at  length,  to  thole  of  gen- 
tlemen who  were  not  yet  knights. 

Damsel,  at  prefent,  is  applied  to  all  maids,  or  girls,  not 
yet  married  ; provided  they  be  not  of  the  lowed  clafs  of 
people. 

Damsel  is  fometimes  alfo  applied  to  a kind  of  utenfil 
put  m beds,  to  warm  old  men’s  feet. 

It  coniilts  of  a hot  iron  inclofed  in  a hollow  cylinder, 
which  is  wrapped  round  with  linen  cloth,  and  keeps  its 
warmth  a long  time.  Some  call  it  a nun. 

DAMSON  Tr.ee,  in  Botany.  See  Chrysoph yllum 
and  Prunus. 

Damsons.  See  Prunes. 

D AMSONG,  in  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in  the  coun- 
try of  Bootan  ; 34  miles  S.W.  of  Tuffafudon.  N.  lat.  270 
11'.  E.  long.  8S°  24'. 

DAMS  TER,  a river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Ems  at  Delfzyl. 

DAMVILLE,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  t ie  Eure,  in  the  dillrift  of  Evreux;  12  miles  S.  of 
Vol.  XI. 


Evreux,  famous  for  its  good  cyder.  It  has  720  inhabitants, 
and  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton,  which  reckons  a population 
of  7187  individuals,  and  27  communes,  upon  a territorial 
extent  ■?  190  kiliometres. 

.DAMVILLERS,  or  Damvilliers,  a fmall  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Meufe,  and  chief  place  of 
a canton,  in  the  diflridl  of  Montmedy  ; :8  miles  N.E.  of 
Verdun,  and  36  S.W.  of  Luxembourg.  N.  lat.  490  22'. 
It  has  S09  inhabitants,  and  the  canton  contains  a popula- 
tion of  9117  individuals,  and  24  communes,  upon  a territo- 
rial extent  of  240  kiliometres.  Damvillers  had  been  fortified 
by  Charles  V.  in  15-S  ; but  having  been  ceded  to  France  at 
the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  Louis  XIV.  demolilhed  its'  for- 
tifications in  1673. 

DAN,  Trihe  of,  in  Ancient  Geography,  lay  S.W.  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean,  contiguous 
to  that  of  Simeon.  It  was  bounded  on  the.N.  by  Ephraim, 
on  the  W.  by  the  Philiftines  and  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
S.  by  Simeon,  and  on  the  E.  by  Judah  and  Benjamin.  It3 
greatelf  length,  from  north  to  iouth,  did  not  exceed  40 
miles ; on  the  north  fide  it  was  very  narrow,  and  not  above 
23  broad  on  the  fouth.  Its  foil  was  fertile,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants indultrious  and  brave  ; fome  of  them,  difdainitig  con- 
finement within  their  own  limits,  advanced,  fo  far  as  the  city 
of  Laifh,  in  the  utmofl  vtrge  north  of  Palestine,  after  new 
fettlements.  The  country  abounded  with  corn,  wine,  oil, 
fruits,  and  all  other  neceiTaries.  In  this  diilrift  was  the 
val  ey  called  Nahal  Efcol,  See.  of  the  grapes ; whence,  the 
foies  fent  by  Mofes  brought  excellent  lprcimens  of  its  fer- 
tility to  the  camp  of  the  Ifraelites.  Dan  had  within  its 
fmall  extent  feveral  cities  of  note  ; the  chief  of  which  were 
Joppa,  Jamnia,  Cafphin,  Thimmh,  Beth-Shemefh,  Ajalon, 
Lachilh,  Modin,  Eltek,  Laki,  Gibbethen,  and  Zora  or 
Sora. 

Dan.  a city  in  the  northern  part  of  Palelline,  in  the  tribe 
of  Naphtaii,  which  had  formerly  been  called  Laifh  or 
Lalhem  ; but  being  taken  by  a colony  of  Danites,  they  gave 
it  the  name  of  their  own  trihe.  This  city  became  infamous 
for  the  calf  fet  up  by  Jeroboam,  which  was  reforted  to  by- 
all  the  revolted  trbes  on  this  ilde  ; and  as  it  Rood  on  the 
ut-moft  verge  or  Judaea,  as  Beer-lhtba  did  on  the  oppofite  ; 
this  circumltance  gave  rife  to  the  common  proverb,  “ from 
Dan  to  Bcer-fheba.”  When  the  Romans  took  it,  they 
gave  it  the  name  of  Paneas,  and  bellowed  it  on  Philip,  the 
fon  of  Herod,  who  called  it  Caefarea  Philippi.  But  fome 
writers  place  Dan  at  the  foot  of  mount  Libanus,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  at  the  diflance  of  4 miles  from  Paneas, 
on  the  fide  of  Tyre. 

Dan,  Camp  of,  lay  in  Palelline,  between  Saraa  and 
Eftahol,  in  the  tribe  of  Dan.  In  this  camp  Sarnpfon  was 
interred. 

Dan,  in  Geography , a confiderable  river  of  America,  in 
North  Carolina,  which  unites  with  the  Staunton,  and  forms 
the  Roanoke.  The  famous  Btirfled  hill  is  fituated  on  the 
bank  of  the  Dan  in  Virginia,  near  the  borders  of  N.  Caro- 
lina. This  hi1!  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  volcano,  as 
large  rocks  of  lava,  of  great  weight,  lie  on  its  fumrnit,  and 
the  crater  is  partly  filled  and  covered  with  large  trees.  N. 
lat.  36°  34'.  W.  long.  78°  30'. 

DANA,  a new  town  of  America,  in  the  Rate  of  Maf- 
fachufetts,  and  county  of  Worceller,  formed  from  the 
corners  of  Greenwich,  in  the  county  of  Hampfhire,  and 
Plardwick  and  Peterfham,  in  Worceller  county. 

Dana,  or  Dagana,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a marit’me  town 
of  Alia,  in  the  ifland  of  Taprobana,  according  to  Ptolemy  ; 
who  adds,  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  moon.— -Alfo,  a large, 
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rich,  and  populous  town  of  Cappadocia,  where  Cyrus  fo- 
joumed  three  days. 

DANABA,  a town  of  Aha.  in  Syria,  placed  by  Ptolemy 
in  the  Palmyrene  territory,  S.W.  of  Palmyra. 

DANkE,  or  Danati,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  Pontus 
Palernoniacus,  fuuated  near  the  fprings  of  the  river  Iris,  in 
the  41ft.  degree  of  latitude,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

Dan ae,  or  Danace,  or  Savcoot,  in  Antiquity,  a com 

current  anaon?  the  barbarians,  being  fomewhat  more  than 
theobolus.  This  they  put  into  the  mouths  ot  dead  people, 
to  pay  for  their  paffage  over  the  river  Acheron. 

Danae,  in  Fabulous  Hijlory , the  only  daughterof  Acrifius, 
who,  having  learnt  from  the  oracle,  that  his  grandfon  would 
bereave  him  of  his  crown  and  life,  (hut  her  up  in  a brazen 
tower,  and  would  give  ear  to  no  propofal  of  marriage 
for  her.  In  the  mean  time,  Prsetus,  his  brother,  being 
defperately  in  love  with  his  niece,  corrupted  the  fidelity  of 
her  keepers  by  means  of  money',  and  having  obtained  accefs 
to  her,  lhe  became  the  mother  of  Perfeus.  This  fable  is 
comprehended  by  Ovid  in  a tingle  line  (Met.  1.  vi  ) ; “ Perfea 
quam  pluvio  Danae  conceperat  aura.”  Horace  has  given 
it  a moral  application,  in  order  to  demonilrate  the  power  of 
gold  over  mankind : 

“ Aurum  per  medios  ire  fatellites 
Novit,  &c.” 

In  order  to  palliate  the  difgrace  of  this  intrigue,  it  was 
given  out,  that  Jupiter,  enamoured  of  Danae,  had  transformed 
himfelf  into  a fliower  of  gold  ; but  it  was  more  probable, 
that  Prsetus,  if  we  may  believe  Voffius,  (De  Orig.  et  Progr. 
Idol.  i.  i.)  took  upon  him  the  furname  of  Jupiter.  Pau- 
fanias  (in  Corinth.)  mentions  the  tower,  or  rather  apartment 
of  brafs,  in  which  Danae  had  been  fhut  up,  and  affures  us, 
that  it  fubfifted  till  the  time  of  Perilaus,  the  tyrant  of  Argos, 
who  demolifhed  it ; adding,  that  even  in  his  time,  fotne 
remains  of  the  fubterraneous  palace,  containing  Danae’s 
chamber,  were  to  be  feen.  Danae,  being  delivered  of  Per- 
feus, was  expofed,  by  Acrifius,  with  her  fon,  to  the  dangers 
of  the  fea,  but,  at  length,  hofpitably  received  by  the  king 
of  Seriphus,  one  of  the  Cyclades  iflands,  who'  educated 
young  Perfeus.  After  fevers!  adventures,  Perfeus  went  with 
his  mother  into  Greece,  difpoffeffed  Prsetus  of  his  territories, 
and  re-eftablilhed  his  grandfather,  Acrifius,  who  had  been 
dethroned,  in  his  dominions  ; but  as  he  was  endeavouring 
to  fhew  his  dexterity  in  playing  at  quoits,  he  flung  his 
quoit  by  accident  at  Acrifius  and  flew  him.  Paufan.  in 
Corinth . 

DANjEA,  in  Botany,  a moil  curious  genus  of  dorflferous 
ferns,  was  fird  feparated  by  Dr.  Smith  from  the  Afplenium  of 
Linnteus,  to  which  it  has  as  little  affinity  as  any  two  plants 
of  the  fame  natural  order  can  have  to  each  other,  and  was 
named  by  him  in  honour  of  his  friend  profeffor  Dana  of  Turin, 
the  pupil  and  fucceffor  of  the  celebrated  Allioni,  who  had 
already  dedicated  a plant  to  Mr.  Dana,  which  proves  to  be 
ro  other  than  Ligujlicum  cornulienfe.  Sm.  in  Mem.  de 
l’Acad.  de  Turin,  v 5.  430,  t.  9.  f.  1 1.  Tra&s,  260,  t.  j . 
f.  II.  Swartz,  Flic.  167.  Ciafs  and  order,  cryptogamia  ji- 
lices  ; fedl.  Exannulata.  Nat.  Old.  Fi/ices  dorjferte 

Efl".  Cb.  Capfuies  of  one  cel!,  burfting  by  a pore  at  the 
fummit,  accumulated  toe  ether  in  two  parallel  rows. 

A double  row  of  crowded  capfuies  is  arranged  along  each 
vein  of  the  fructifying  leaflets,  forming  all  together  an  ob- 
long, turgid  fomewhat  cylindrical  body,  perforated  with 
two  rows  of  pores  along  its  upper  furface,  which  are 
the  orifices  of  the  capfuies.  Thefe  are  not,  as  Dr.  Swartz 
fuppofed,  always  open,  but  continue  CiOi'ed  till  the  feeds  are 


ripe,  which  are  extremely  minute  and  abundant,  re  Ambling 
the  fineil  dull.  The  fame  great  Cryptogamift  errs,  a3  we 
prefume  to  think,  in  conlidering  theie  rows  ©r  congeries  of 
capfuies  as  fingle  capfuies  of  many  cells.  That  the  idea 
we  have  given  of  them  above,  not  without  much  con- 
fideration,  is  moll  corredl,  appears  from  their  perfedliy 
indeterminate  number  of  theie  little  capfuies,  which  is 
limited  chiefly  by  the  fliape  or  dimenfions  of  the  leaf,  and 
the  rows  being  fometimes,  though  rarely,  from  accidental 
circumftances,  interrupted. 

Sp.  1.  D.  noclofa.  Sm.  Trails,  260.  Swartz  Fil.  167. 
Cavan.  Leccion.  2S1.  (Alplenium  nodofum  ; Linn.  Sp„ 
PI.  15.39-  Lingua  cervina  nodofa  major.  Piuin.  Fii.  90.  t. 
10S.)  Stalk  fcarcely  winged  ; leaflets  linear-oblong,  feffile, 
pointed,  nearly  entire,  covered  with  capfuies  to  the  edge. 
Radical  feales  acute.  A native  of  Martinico  and  Hifpa- 
nioia,  in  damp  fhady  woods  near  rivers,  according  to  Plu- 
nder who  firfl  deferibed  it.  It  is  a large  and  handiome  fern. 
Root  creeping,  thick  and  knotty,  producing  two  alternate 
rows  of fronds,  accompanied  at  their  bafe  with  acute  undivided 
feales.  Each  frond  is  about  four  feet  high,  limply  pinnate. 
The Jhilk  fmoothifh,  juicy,  knotty,  cylindrical  with  a channel 
in  front,  fcarcely  if  at  all  winged,  even  in  the  upper  part. 
Leaflets  oppofite  from  each  knot,  Affile,  fix  or  eight  inches 
long,  oblong,  almoft  linear,  entire,  wavy,  with  a taper  point, 
fmooth  on  both  fides,  with  one  rib,  and  innumerable,  fine, 
flraight,  tranlverfe,  parallel  veins,  moftly  in  pairs.  Capfuies 
cloAly  covering  the  leaflets  of  fome  fmalier  fronds,  from 
whofe  veins  they  originate,  of  a lightifh  brown  when  ripe, 
each  row  extending  from  the  main  rib  very  nearly  to  the 
margin,  with  rudiments  of  a membranous  partition  between 
the  rows. 

2.  D.  elliptica.  (Filix  major,  in  pinnas  tantum  divifa, 
raras,  latiores,  oblongas,  ftriatas,  ex  adverfo  fitas,  et  non 
crenatas.  S:oane  Jamaic.  v.  1.  85.  t.  41.  f.  1.)  Stalk 
fcarcely  winged  ; leaflets  elliptic-oblong,  (talked,  pointed, 
nearly  entire,  bare  of  fruflification  near  the  margin.  Ob- 
ferved  by  Sloane  in  Jamaica,  from  whence  the  younger  Lin- 
naeus obtained  a fpecimen.  The  fronds  are  but  half  as  tail  as 
in  the  former,  and  their  leaflets  half  as  long,  though  fome- 
what broader  and  elliptical.  The  latter,  moreover,  (land  os 
fltort  partial  footdalks.  The  rows  of  capfuies  fcarcely  extend 
fo  near  to  the  edge  of  the  leaflet  on  which  they  grow,  but 
are  more  remarkably  feparated  from  each  other,  at  lead  in  a 
half-ripe  date,  by  a double  prominent  undulated  membrane. 
The  frond  in  our  fpecimen  is  clothed  with  minute  j.ungerman* 
nice,  evincing  its  rrtoid  and  fhady  place  .of  growth. 

3.  D.  alata.  Sm.  Tradls,  261.  Sw.  Fil.  167.  (Lingua 
cervina  nodofa  minor.  Plum.  Fil.  91.  t.  109.)  Staik  winged 
towards  the  top  ; leaflets  ferrated,  bare  of  frudtitication  near 
the  margin.  Radical  feales  obtuie  and  jagged.  A native  cf 
Martinico.  Fronds  about  two  or  three  feet  high,  Icnly. 
Leaflets  numerous,  from  one  to  two  inches  long,  on  ihort 
daiks,  oblong,  crifped  and  ferrated,  fcarcely  pointed.  Row’s 
of  capfuies  fhorter  and  broader  in  proportion  than  in  either  of 
the  rormer,  with  double,  ftraight,  intervening  membranes, 
and  not  extending  to  the  margins  of  the  leaflets,  fometimes 
by  a confiderable  didance. 

4.  D.  ftmplic folia.  Rudge  PI.  Guian.  24.  t.  36.  Frond 
Ample,  elliptic-lanceolate,  entire.  Communicated  by  T.  F. 
Fordcr,  Erq.  F.L.S.,  who  received  it  from  Guiana.  This 
differs  from  ail  the  red  in  its  Ample  fronds,  which  are  fix  or 
eight  inches  long,  lanceolate,  inclining  to  elliptic,  acute, 
entire,  fmooth,  f-  mewhat  oblique,  each  handing  on  a red- 
difti  fcaly  flails,  above  its  own  length.  The  fertile  fronds 
are  covered  with  crowded  flender  double  lines  cf  finall  cap. 
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Jules,  fcarcely  extending  to  the  margin,  with  double  broadifh 
intervening  membranes. 

Perhaps  thefe  membranes  are  a true  cover  or  invohcrum  in 
this  genus.  They  do  not  originate  from  any  vein,  for  each 
double  row  of  capfules  is  inferted  into  that  pa-t. 

We  have  a fern  from  the  bland  of  St.  Kitt’s,  with  a 
winged  (talk,  and  alternate  crenate  leaflets,  whofe  whole 
afpeft  declares  its  clofe  affinity  to  thefe  Danse,  but  without 
fructification  we  dare  not  afibciate  it  with  them.  S, 

DAN  AIDES,  in  the  Ancient  Mythology,  the  daughters  of 
Danais,  or  Danaus,  eleventh  king  of  Argos,  and  brother  of 
yEgyptus. 

They  were  fifty  in  number,  and  were  efpoufed  to  the  fifty 
foes  of  their  uncle  iE.gyptus. 

Danaus  (earing  the  accomplifhment  of  an  oracle,  which  had 
foretold  that  he  fnould  be  expelled  his  kingdom  by  a (on-in- 
law, perfuaded  his  daughters  to  murder,  each  of  them,  her 
hufband,  the  fird  night  ; which  they  performed,  all  but  Hy- 
permneflra,  who  fpared  her  hufband  Lynceus. 

In  vengeance  for  this  crime  of  the  forty-nine  Danaides,  the 
poets  have  condemned  them  to  hell,  to  be  continually  em- 
ployed in  filling  a cade  perforated  at  bottom.  Eufehius  and 
fome  others  fugged,  that  what  had  given  rife  to  this  fiftion 
was,  that  they  had  laboured  in  digging  wells  in  Argos,  where 
fome  of  them  had  been  continually  employed  in  drawing  wa- 
ter by  pumps,  which  is  a painful  exercife  : whence  thofe  who 
were  condemned  to  this  labour  took  occafion  to  fay,  that  the 
gods,  to  punith  thefe  princeffes,  had  (entenced  them  in  hell  to 
fill  a veffcl  full  of  holes.  The  learned  Bryant,  conceiving 
that  the  words  vnv;  and  vstus,  are  derived  from  Nau  and  Noah, 
obferves,  that  the  name  of  Danaus  relates  not  to  a man,  but 
is  in  reality  “ da  Naus,”  and  fignines  literally  “ the  (hip.” 
The  era  of  Danaus  is,  therefore,  the  era  of  the  (hip  ; being 
the  precife  time  when  fome  model  of  this  facred  veffel  was  in- 
troduced, and  the  rites  alfo  and  myfteries  with  which  it  was 
attended.  The  50  daughters  of  Danaus  were  50  prieftefles 
of  the  Argo,  who  bore  the  facred  veffel  on  feflivals.  In 
Egypt  there  was  a temple,  called  Ca  Nobus,  erefted  to  the 
god  of  feas  ; to  whom  the  element  of  water  in  general  was 
facred.  Throughout  the  whole  hiftory  of  Danaus  and  his 
daughters,  fays  Bryant,  there  will  be  found  allufions  to 
the  rites  of  this  god.  The  Danaides  are  faid  to  have  been 
lent  in  qutft  of  water  ; to  have  brought  water  to  Argos  ; to 
have  invented  vSgtxt,  or  veffds  for  water  ; and  laftly,  they 
were  fupppfed  to  have  been  doomed  in  the  (hades  below  to 
draw  water  in  buckets,  which  were  full  of  holes.  Every 
circumttance  of  this  hiflory,  Mr.  Bryant  imagines,  is  deduced 
from  Egypt.  The  natives  of  that  country  were  very  affidu- 
pus  in  conveying  water  from  one  place  to  another.  They 
had  likewife  particular  jars,  which  were  facred  to  the  god, 
whom  the  Greeks  called  Canobus ; and  were  formed  with  a 
reprefentati  n of  him.  Thefe  canobic  veflels  were  fometimes 
made  of  porous  done  ; at  other  times  of  earth  manufactured 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  have  fmall  holes  in  the  bottom  ; 
through  which  they  ufed  to  filter  the  water  of  the  Nile, 
when  it  was  either  turbid  or  faline.  This  practice  of  filling 
veflels  which  could  not  hold  the  water  put  into  them,  feemed 
duch  a paradox  to  the  Grecians,  that  when  they  came  to  ccn- 
fign  fome  of  their  priefts  and  deities  to  the  infernal  manfions, 
they  made  this  the  particular  puniihment  of  the  Danaides, 
on  account  of  their  cruelty.-  Anal.  Anc.  Mythol.  vol.  ii. 

The  Danaides  are  fometimes  alfo  called  Belides,  from  their 
father,  who  was  the  fon  of  the  Egyptian  Belius.  Hyginus 
has  preferved  the  names  of  forty-feven  of  them. 

DANAPRIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river  of  Sarmatia, 
the  fame  with  Boryfthenes. 


DANARAKIE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  itt 
the  province  of  Irak  ; 60  miles  E.  of  Ifpahan. 

DANASLU,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a name  given  by  Tor- 
nandes  to  a river  of  Sarmatia  ; the  Tyras  of  the  ancients, 
and  the  Niefter  or  Dnieder  of  the  moderns.  It  is  called 
Danaftus  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 

DANATA,  a name  given  by  Ptolemy  to  a town  of  Se- 
ries, between  Abrogana  and  Orofana. 

DANBURY,  in  Geography , a town  of  America,  in  the 
date  of  New  Hampdiire,  and  county  of  Grafton  ; containing 
165  inhabitants. — Alfo,  2 pod-town  in  the  county  of  Fair* 
field,  im  Connecticut  ; -fettled  in  1687,  and  containing  3 
churches,  a court-houfe,  and  about  60  dwelling- houfes.  On 
its  fmall  dreams  are  iron-works,  and  feyeral  mills.  It  lies 
about  70  miles  N.E.  of  New  York  city,  and  33  N.W.  by  W. 
of  New  Haven.  It  has  31  So  inhabitants. 

DANBY,  a pod-town  in  Rutland  county,  Vermont, 
E.  of  Pawlet,  containing  1487  inhabitants;  32  miles  N.  of 
Bennington. 

DANCALI.  a fmall  kingdom  of  Africa,  on  the  coad  of 
the  Red  Sea,  reaching  to  the  frontiers  of  Abyffinia.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  ead  at  Azab,  by  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Adel,  and  the  Myrrh  country'.  This  ;s  a low,  fandy  dif- 
tridfl,  lying  on  the  Red  Sea,  jud  where  the  coad,  after  bear- 
ing a little  to  the  ead  of  north  from  Suez  to  Dancali,  makes 
an  elbow,  and  dretches  nearly  ead,  as  far  as  the  Straits  of 
Babelmandel.  It  has  the  mines  of  foffile-falt  immediately 
on  the  N.  and  N.  W.,  a defert  part  of  the  province  of  Da- 
waro  to  the  S.,  and  the  fea  on  the  N.  It  has  no  port,  ex- 
cepting a fpacious  bay,  with  tolerable  anchorage,  called 
“ the  bay  of  Bilur,”  in  lat.  13 0 3'.  and  corruptly,  the  bay 
of  Bayloul.  The  king  is  a Mahometan,  as  are  all  his  fub- 
jedls,  who  are  called  “ Taltal they  are  ail  black,  and 
lome  of  them  woolly-headed ; a circumdance  which  arifes 
from  a mixture  with  the  Abyffinians,  whofe  hair  is  long. 
There  are  only  two  fmall  rivers  of  frefh  water  in  the  whole 
kingdom  ; and  thefe,  in  the  hot  feafon,  are  not  vifible  above 
the  ground,  but  are  fwallowed  up  in  the  (and,  fo  that  they 
are  to  be  dug  for  when  water  is  wanted.  In  the  rainy  fea- 
fon they  are  fvvollen  by  rain  falling  from  the  fides  of  the 
mountains,  and  from  the  high  lands  of  Abyffinia,  and  then 
only  run  with  a current  into  the  fea.  The  red  of  the  water 
in  the  country  is  fait  or  brackifh,  and  unfit  for  life.  When- 
ever thefe  fail,  they  are  obliged  to  feek,  far  off  in  the  rainy 
frontiers  of  Abyffinia,  water  for  themfelve-s,  and  padure  for 
their  miferable  goats  and  (heep.  When  the  Indian  trade 
flourifhed,  this  prince’s  revenue  arofe  chiefly-  from  furnifhing 
camels  for  the  tranfport  of  merchandize  to  all  parts  of 
Africa.  Their  commerce  is  now  confined  to  the  carrying 
of  bricks  of  folid  or  foffile-falr,  dug  from  pits  in  their  own 
country,  which,  in  Abyffinia,  pafs  indead  of  filver  currency  ; 
thefe  they  deliver  at  the  neared  market  in  the  high  land,  at 
a very  moderate  profit,  after  having  carried  them  from  the 
fea-fide  through  the  dry  and  burning  delerts  of  their  owr. 
country,  at  the  great  rilk  of  being  murdered  by  Galla. 
Bruce’s  Travels  into  Abyffinia,  vol.  ii.  and  iii. 

DANCE,  an  agreeable  motion  of  the  body,  adjuded  by 
art,  to  the  meafures  of  a piece  of  mufic,  either  fung  or 
played. 

The  word  is  French,  dance,  formed  of  the  German  danz9 
or  taniz,  which  fignifies  the  fame  thing.  Bochart  derives-it 
from  the  Arabic  tanza,  and  Guichart  from  the  Hebrew 
VP  douts,  which  have  all  the  fame  fignification.  Salmalius 
derives  the  French,  dancer,  to  dance,  from  the  Latin  den- 
fare,  to  thicken  ; as  holding  it  a praftice  among  the  ancient 
fullers  to  leap  and  dance  as  they  fulled  their  cloths. 
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Some  diftinguifh  the  high  dance,  confining  of  capers, 
gambades,  &c.  from  the  low  dance,  which  is  terra  a terra  or 
clofe  to  the  ground. 

In  the  caroufal  of  king  Louis  XIII.  there  were  dances 
of  horfes.  The  invention  of” fuch  dances  is  attributed  to 
the  Sybarites. 

Dancing  has  always  been  in  ufe  among  all  nations,  both 
civilized  and  barbarous  ; though  held  in  etleem  among  fome, 
and  in  contempt  among  others.  Of  itfelf,  no  doubt,  dancing 
is  harmlefs.  There  is  a time,  fays  the  preacher  to  dance  ; 
and  fometimes  it  is  even  made  an  act  of  religion.  Thus 
David  danced  before  the  ark,  to  honour  God,  and  exprefs 
his  excefs  of  joy  for  its  return  into  the  city'  of  Sion.  The 
daughters  of  Shiloh  are  iikewife  faid  to  have  danced  in  a 
yearly  feaft  of  the  Lord.  Judges,  chap.  xxi.  And  we  find 
many  references  to  this  pradtice  in  the  religious  folemnitics 
of  the  Jews.  From  them  it  puffed  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  whom  it  was  a 
principal  part  of  the  worfbip  of  their  falfe  Gods.  It  after- 
wards was  adopted  in  many  pagan  nations;  and  Chrif- 
tians  in  popifh  countries  celebrated  certain  feftivals,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  the  facramcnt,  and  paffion  of  our  Lord,  with 
dancing.  Socrates  learnt  to  dance  of  Afpafia.  And  the 
people  of  Crete  and  Sparta  went  to  the  attack  dancing.  On 
the  other  hand,  Cicero  reproaches  Galbinius,  a confular 
man,  with  having  danced.  Tiberius  expelled  the  dancers 
out  of  Rome : and  Domitian  excluded  fevera!  members 
from  the  fenate,  for  having  danced.  Caftor  and  Pollux  are 
faid  to  be  the  firft  who  taught  the  art  of  dancing  ; and  that 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  : though  others  attribute  the  inven- 
tion to  Minerva,  who,  they  fay,  danced  for  joy  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  giants. 

The  ancients  had  three  kinds  of  dances,  called  bacchic  ; 
the  firft  grave,  called  emmelia,  anfwering  to  our  low  dances 
and  pavanes.  The  fecond  gay,  .called  cordax,  anfwering  to 
our  courants,  galliards,  gavots,  arid  vaults.  The  third, 
called  ficcinis,  was  a mixture  of  gravity  and  gaiety.  Neop- 
tolemus,  fon  of  Achilles,  taught  the  Cretans  a new  fort  of 
dance,  called  Pyrrhica,  or  the  armed  dance  ; to  be  ufeci  in 
goiog  to  war:  though,  according  to  mythologifts,  the 

Cuvetes  firft  invented  this  dance,  to  amufe  and  divert  the 
infant  Jupiter,  and  to  drown  his  cries  with  the  noife  and 
clafh  of  their  fwords,  beating  againft  their  bucklers. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Bibliotheca,  af- 
fures  us,  that  Cybele,  daughter  of  Menoes,  king  of  Phrygia, 
and  Dindymenis  his  wife,  invented  divers  things,  and, 
among  others,  the  flageolet  of  fcveral  pipes,  dancing,  the 
tabor,  and  the  cymbal.  Nurmi,  it  is  certain,  inftituted  a 
fort  of  dance  for  the  falii,  priefts  of  Mars,  who  made  ufe 
of  weapons  therein.  From  thefe  dances  were  conipofed 
another  fort,  called  faltatio  mimicorum,  or  the  buffoons’ 
dance  ; wherein  the  dancers  were  dreffed  in  little  corflets, 
with  gilt  morions,  and  had  bells  on  their  legs,  and  fwords 
and  bucklers  in  their  hands.  Lucian  has  an  exprefs  treatife, 
and  Julius  Pollux  a chapter,  on  this  head;  Athenasus,  Caslius 
Rhodiginus,  and  Scahger,  alfo  make  mention  of  this  dance. 

It  is  not  many  years  ago  fince  Thoinot  Arbcau,  a danc- 
ing-mafter  of  Paris,  gave  an  orchefography,  wherein  all  the 
iteps  and  motions  of  a dance  are  written,  or  noted  down  ; 
as  the  founds  of  a fong  are  fcored  in  mufic.  Though  the 
famous  Beauchamp  has  fome  pretenfions  to  be  the  inventor 
of  this  fecret,  and  accordingly  procured  an  arret  in  his 
favour. 

Dancing  is  ufually  an  effedt  and  indication  of  joy  among 
mod  nations : though  M.  Palleprat  affures  us,  that  there 
are  people  in  South  America,  who  dance  to  Ihew  their  for- 
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row ; and  it  Iikewife  made  a part  of  the  funeral  folemnitiea 
of  the  ancients. 

Dancing  is  fo  neceffarily  conne&ed  with  mufic,  that  in 
treating  one  art  we  cannot  avoid  allulions  to  the  other. 
What  is  it  that  excites  dancing  ? Mufic.  What  is  it  that 
regulates  the  iteps  of  the  dance  ? Mufic.  What  is  it  that 
exhilarates  and  keeps  off  fatigue,  but  mufic  ? One  of  the 
mod  ancient  proverbs  in  our  language  fays  ; *•  No  longer 
pipe,  no  longer  dance,”  a truifm  which  Ray  has  recorded 
among  our  national  apophthegms. 

From  the  focial  and  ruftic  dance  of  our  peafants  and  do- 
meftics  to  the  fublime  ballet  heroique,  mufic  is  called  in  to 
animate  and  enliven  the  one,  and  to  give  grace  and  dignity 
to  the  oth.er.  No  mufic  can  boaft  a fuperior  longevity  to 
our  country  dances.  No  mufic  is  more  accented,  more  im- 
preffive,  and  more  varied  in  its  meafures,  than  that  of  the 
grand  ballets,  which  of  late  years  have  been  performed  at 
the  opera. 

Mufic  and  dancing  are  frequent  rivals  ; but  as  they  can- 
not fubfift  without  each  other,  their  little  jealoufies  never 
com?  to  an  open  quarrel. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  antiquity  of  this 
art,  particularly  in  France,  the  refidence  of  all  the  divinities 
who  prefide  over  it.  But  Pcre  Meneftrier,  M.  Cahufac, 
and  the  celebrated  ballet  matter,  Noverre,  have  nearly  cx» 
handed  the  fubjrdt.  Madetr.oifclle  Heynel,  and  the  family 
of  Veitris,  have  left  impreffions  of  their  luperior  talents  that 
will  never  be  obliterated  by  the  natives,  nor  will  foreigners 
or  pofterity  be  fuffered  to  remain  ignorant  of  their  fuperior 
worth,  by  hiftorians  and  men  of  letters  ; any  more  than  the 
readers  of  the  reign  of  Augultus  will  be  allowed  to  remain 
ignorant  of  the  pantomimical  powers  of  a Pylades  or  a Ba- 
thyllus. 

Mufic,  Lucian  fays,  is  attendant  on  the  art  of  dancing, 
and  lubfervient  to  it,  They  are  more  reciprocally  ufeful  to 
each  other,  perhaps,  than  mufic  and  poetry  ; but  mufic  has 
its  peculiar  charms  totally  independent  of  both.  Modern 
poetry  of  various  kinds  can  delight  without  mufic,  but  melo- 
dy is  the  foul  of  fongs,  without  which  few  would  find  readers; 
and  dancing,  without  mufic,  would  be  heavy  work,  and  to  a 
fpedfator  excite  no  other  idea  than  the  freaks  of  infanity. 

Dancing  was  probably  at  firft  no  more  than  gefticubtion, 
and  moving  gracefully  in  a proceffion  : a natural  pantomime  ; 
ar.d  it  has  often  been  ftyled  by  philofophers,  the  art  of  gefti- 
culation  ; and  though  at  firft  natural  and  fpontaneous,  thefe 
geftures  were  at  length  polifhed  and  refined  into  rule;  but 
it  feems  as  if  the  firft  dances  were  religious,  and  hymns  the 
firft  fongs.  Thefe  were  the  germs  of  the  two  arts. 

With  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as  the  facred  writings  inform 
us,  dancing  made  a part  of  the  celebration  of  all  great 
events.  David  danced  before  the  ark.  In  Egypt  dancing 
was. a principal  part  of  the  religious  rites  of  the  priefthood  ; 
and  it  was  in  imitation  of  them  that  the  children  cf  I fro  e 1 
danced  round  the  golden  calf  in  the  oefert.  As  the  Greeks 
had  their  mythology  from  Egypt,  Orpheus  who  travelled 
tluthcr  for  knowledge,  is  fuppoled  to  have  introduced  into 
his  country  fefial  ceremonies  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Egypt,  in 
all  which  dance  and  fong  prevailed.  The  ingenuity  and 
elegant  tafte  of  the  Greeks  foon  improved,  refined,  and 
polifned  thefe  facred  ceremonies,  which  were  adopted  by  the 
greateft  part  of  the  civilized  world  ; particularly  by  the 
Romans,  who  were  original  and  fuperior  in  nothing  but  the 
art  of  war,  and  in  plundering,  flaughtering,  and  enflaving 
mankind. 

Thefe  were  the  religious  dances  of  Paganifm  : but  as  a 
new  religion  is  generally  a reform  of  one  more  ancient,  as  the 
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Grecian  of  th ' Egyptian  ; the  Roman  of  the  Grecian  ; the 
Chriftian  oft:.  Jewifh,  &c.,  many  forms  and  ceremonies  to 
which  the  people  have  been  long  accuftomed  are  nectffarily 
retained  ; and  among  thefe  the  folesnn  dances  of  the  He- 
brews and  Romans,  on  great  feftivals  and  celebrations,  were 
admitted  by  the  primitive  Chriftians  ; in  which  even  the 
bilhops  and  dignified  clergy,  according  to  Scaliger  and  Pere 
Meneftrier,  were  performers  ; and  difpolitions  were  made 
in  the  fi.ft  temp’es  that  were  eredted  alter  Chriftiamty  was 
firmly  efiablilhcd  by  Conftantine,  for  thefe  facred  dances. 
Scaliger  fays,  that  the  firft  bifliops  were  called  Prcfdes  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  for  no  other  reafon  than  that  they  led  ofF 
the  folemn  dance  in  great  feftivals : and  Mcneftiier  (Traite 
des  Ballets,  ibSa)  fays,  that  he  had  feen  the  canons  and 
eboriilers,  on  Whitfunday,  take  each  other  by  the  hand  and 
donee  while  they  fung  hymns  of  jubilation.  (And  he  has 
pointed  out  feveral  ancient  churches,  fill!  fubfifting,  in  which 
the  choir  was  conllrudkd  in  a theatrical  form.)  After 
fpeaking  of  the  religious  dances  of  the  Hebrews  and  Pagans, 
this  writer  obferves,  that  the  name  of  choir  is  ftill  retained 
in  our  churches  for  that  part  of  a cathedral  where  the  ca- 
nons and  priefts  ling  and  perform  the  ceremonies  of  religion. 
The  wo  d comes  trom  x°P°>  a dance , or  a company  of  dancers. 
The  derivation  is  remarkable,  and  not  one  of  thofe  that  can 
be  fufpedted  of  proceeding  from  fancy,  and  accidental  fimili- 
tude  of  found.  One  of  the  acceptations  ot  the  term 
given  by  SuiJas,  is — TO  av-rijj.x,  twv  Iv  TOUJ  Nx.X»i(7iai;  cdiovTiov — a 
company  of  fingers  in  a church  ; that  is,  a choir.  It  feems 
likewife  to  have  been  fometimes  ufed,  like  our  word  choir, 
in  the  local  fenfe  : x°(0; > faY5  Suidas,  aaiot  x°piv™hxai  o tovo;, 
&c.  that  is,  dancers , and  the  place  in  which  they  danced  It 
is  fo  ufed  by  Homer,  Od.  viii.  260.  Aunvav  x°fov- — They 
made  fmooth,  or  level,  the  place  appointed  for  dancing.  The 
choir  was  formerly  feparaied  from  the  altar,  and  elevated 
in  the  form  of  a theatre,  enclofed  on  all  fides  with  a baluftrade. 
It  had  a pulpit  on  each  fide,  in  which  the  epillle  and  gofpel 
were  fung,  as  may  fxill  be  feen  at  Rome  in  the  churches  of 
St.  Clement  and  St.  Pancratius,  the  only  two  that  remain 
in  this  antique  form.  Spain,  continnues  he,  has  preferved  in 
the  church,  and  in  foltmn  procefiions,  the  ufe  of  dancing  to 
this  day  ; and  has  theatric  reprefentations  made  esprefsly  for 
great  fellivals,  which  are  called  flutes  Sacramentales.  France 
feems  to  have  had  the  fame  cuftom  till  the  twelfth  century, 
when  Odo,  biflicp  of  Paris,  in  his  fynodical  conllitutions, 
exprefsly  orders  the  priefts  of  his  dtocefe  to  abolifti  it  in 
the  church,  cemeteries,  and  public  procefiions.  Confti- 
tut.  36. 

The  defendants  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  our  ifland, 
the  Cambro-Britons,  in  our  own  memory,  on  Sundays,  ufed 
to  be  played  out  of  church  by  a fiddle,  and  to  form  a dance 
in  the  church-yard  at  the  conclufion  of  the  fermon.  Thefe 
could  hardly  be  called  religious  dances,  though  in  feme  mea- 
fure  connected  with  the  lervice  of  the  church,  where  the 
people  are  affembled ; but  however  hasmlefs  the  practice 
may  originally  have  been,  it  has,  we  believe,  been  totally  dif- 
credited  and  aboliftied  by  the  diffenters  and  methodifts.  In 
France,  fays  M.  Cahufac,  this  timple  and  ruftic  amufement, 
which  feerned  to  imply  gentle  and  cheerful  manneis,  is  now 
changed  for  a little  wit  and  much  corruption.  (Traite 
Hiltorique  de  la  danfe.) 

On  the  ftage,  heroic  and  hiftorical  ballets  feem  very  early 
to  have  been  introduced  at  Athens,  either  as  intermezzi  or  in 
the  texture  of  the  drama.  The  labyrinth  of  Crete,  the  battle 
of  Thefeus  and  the  Minotaur,  and  other  well  known  and 
popular  fubjedta,  were  reprefented  in  pantomime,  without 
ora!  utterance.  Proteus,  of  whom  fuch  marvellous  changes 
of  figure  are  related,  was  only  one  of  their  dancers. 


In  this  art,  like  all  others,  the  Greeks  were  copied  by  the 

Romans. 

Pylades,  a native  of  Cilicia,  and  Bathyilus  of  Alexandria, 
carried  the  pantomimical  art  at  Rome  to  fuch  perfection  in 
the  time  of  Auguftus,  that  ail  other  fptdlacles  were  negledted 
by  the  public.  Thefe  a£Trs  opened  a theatre  at  fi  ft  in 
partnerfiiip  ; Pylades  reprefented  grave,  tender,  and  pathetic 
fu 'ejects  ; Bathyilus,  fuch  as  were  cheerful,  gay,  and  jocofe. 
But  each  reciprocally  mortified  by  the  applaufe  acquired  by 
the  other,  of  which  each  thought  himltlf  Lverslly  robbed, 
they  feparated  in  a fit  of  jealoufy,  and  each  fetting  up  for  hirn- 
felf,  improved  the  art  by  opening  different  theatres,  forming 
lcholars,  and  exhibiting  to  fpedtators  partial  to  the  peculiar 
talents  of  each.  The  public  took  fides,  difeuffed  and  dif- 
puttd  their  feveral  merits,  and  forgot  the  iofs  of  the  republic 
and  of  liberty,  to  the  great  increafe  of  political  tranquil!!  y, 
and  eafe  of  Auguftus  and  his  imperial  government.  Rome 
was  divided  into  two  fadtions,  the  Pyladians  and  Bathyllians, 
as  France  iome  years  ago  into  Giuckifts  and  Piccinifts. 
In  the  time  of  Nero,  a dancer  reprefented  the  labours  of 
Hercules,  traced,  in  a manner  fo  true,  ail  the  different  fitua- 
t ions  of  this  hero,  that  a king  of  Pontus  who  faw  this  exhibi- 
tion for  the  firft  time,  followed  the  geftures  of  the  adtor  fo 
clofely  as  to  comprehend  with  facility  every  circumftance, 
and  was  fo  delighted  that  he  entreated  the  emperor,  as  a 
great  favour,  to  let  him  take  the  dancer  home  with  him  ; in- 
forming  Nero,  that  he  had  barbarous  neighbours,  whofe  lan- 
guage no  one  underflood,  and  who  had  never  been  able  to 
learn  his  own,  but  he  thought  the  gefticulations  of  this  man 
would  explain  his  wifhes  to  them. 

P.  Meneftrier,  not  a philofopher,  but  a regular  ecclefiaf- 
tic,  who  lived  under,  and  wrote  fora  religious  prince  (Louis 
XIV.),  fays,  that  dancing  is  in  itfelf  one  of  thofe  indifferent 
things  of  which  the  good  or  bad  ufe  may  incline  us  to  ap- 
prove or  condemn. 

The  fages  of  antiquity  regarded  dancing  as  a ufeful  bodily 
exmeife,  an  inoffenfive  relaxation,  and  as  an  efficacious  pre- 
fervative  again!!  the  dilorders  of  the  mind.  When  the  body 
is  in  motion,  the  mind  repofes  itfelf.  The  figure,  the  fteps, 
the  movements  of  the  dance,  3re  equally  amufing  to  the 
dancer  and  the  fpedlator.  See  Ballet  and  Pantomime. 

The  intimate  connexion  between  mufic  and  dancing  is 
fuch  as  to  require  a ballet-mailer,  not  only  to  be  a psadlica! 
muficiari,  but  ajudge  of  compofition  ; if  net  a compoier  him- 
felf  he  Ihould  be  able  to  fuggeft  fuch  fubjedts  to  the  maeftro 
dicappdla,  as  will  exprefs  his  ideas,  fuit  his  principal  fnbjedt, 
and  paint  the  fituations  into  which  the  feveral  characters  are 
thrown.  Ncvtrre  thought  that  a ballet  well  compofed  wanted 
no  recit,  no  words  to  explain  its  meaning.  Singing  and 
dancing  together  mutually  weaken  each  other:  and  even  St, 
Augultine,  in  fpeaking  of  ballets,  in  the  third  century,  com- 
plained of  their  monotony,  and  faid  that  they  were  obliged 
to  place  a crier  at  the  fide  of  the  feene,  to  proclaim  to  the 
fpedtators  what  the  dancers  wete  about  to  reprefent.  The 
recits,  dialogues,  and  monologues  in  the  fpiendid  daned’s  of 
Ludi’s  operas  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  Noverre  cen- 
iures.  He  puts  great  contempt  upon  mere  dancing,  and 
wants  to  reduce  the  whole  art  to  pantomime,  defpifing  sgi- 
lity  and  feats  of  adlivity.  “ Lts  beilrs  pirouettes,  lesbeaux 
entrechats,”  and  the  remaining  ft t ad i 1 y for  a confiderable 
time,  “ fur  le  petit  point  du  pied,  feem  hors  d’oeuvres,”  in 
his  fyftcm. 

As  man  had  fenfations  before  articulation  and  language  ; 
and  tones  of  voice  'xpreffive  of  joy,  forrow,  pleafure,  end  pair; 
fo  his  features  mult  have  changed,  and  geftures  varied  in  thefe 
various  fituations.  At  all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  dancing 
has  advanetd  towards  perfection  with  the  drama.  . The  feaft 
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of  Flora,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  was  more  particularly  ce- 
lebrated by  dancing  than  any  other  Pagan  feftival ; and 
among  Chriftians  the  May-poles  ere&ed  in  our  villages, 
adorned  with  garlands  of  real  flowers,  as  well  as  artificial, 
around  which  our  peafants  and  domeftics  dance,  are  remains 
of  the  Pagan  celebration  of  fpring. 

Domeftic  feftivity  on  occafion  of  the  marriage  of  a child, 
the  anniverfary  of  a parent’s  birth,  the  arrival  of  beloved  and 
refpefled  ftrangers,  checquered  the  monotony  of  ancient 
fimplicity  of  manners. 

Socrates  himfelf  learned  late  in  life  to  dance  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  accomplifhed  Afpafia  ; and  Cato,  with  all  his  ri- 
gour and  feverity  of  manners,  d'fdained  not,  ar  upwards  of 
6 o,  occafiona’iiv  to  praflife  what  he  had  learned  in  his  youth. 

As  there  are  few  amufemefits,  however  innocent  in  the 
beginning,  while  in  the  hands  of  the  judicious,  moral,  and  de- 
corous members  of  fociety,  that  do  not  degenerate  into  licen- 
tioufnefs  when  imitated  by  the  vulgar ; fo  dancing  among 
the  Romans,  when  made  a trade,  and  females  were  hired  oc- 
cafionally  to  enliven  domeftic  feftivitv  and  riotous  joy  by 
their  talents,  gave  birth  to  diffolute  manners,  and  depravity. 

But  on  folemn  occaflons,  as  mufic  had  its  mania,  dancing 
was  not  confined  to  occaftons  of  mirth  and  joy  ; there  were 
funeral  dances  at  the  interment  of  great  perfonages.  And 
the  Spartans  advanced  to  the  enemy  in  a military  ftep,  that 
was  called  the  Phrygian  dance. 

After  dancing  had  been  incorporated  in  the  drama  of 
Athens,  it  became  neceffary  for  the  ballet-mafter,  accord- 
ing to  Lucian,  to  be  poffefled  of  univerfal  knowledge. 
Poetry  was  neceffary  to  ornament,  mufic  to  animate,  geo- 
metry to  regulate,  and  philofophy  to  guide  his  compo- 
■fitions.  Rhetoric  was  likewife  required  to  enable  him  to 
exprefs  and  move  the  pafinms,  painting  to  delineate  atti- 
tudes, and  fculpture  to  form  his  figures.  He  ought  to  be 
equal  to  Apelles,  and  not  inferior  to  Phidias.  All  times 
fhould  be  prefent  to  his  mind,  but  he  ought  moft  profound- 
ly to  ftudy  the  emotions  of  the  foul,  in  order  to  paint  its 
operations  by  the  movements  of  the  b dy.  His  concep- 
tions fhould  be  eafy  and  natural,  his  mind  lively,  his  ear 
nice,  judgment  found,  imagination  fertile,  tafte  certain  in 
feletting  whatever  is  proper  and  neceffary  to  his  defign. 
Thefe  are  rare  but  indifpenfable  qualities  with  which  an- 
cient hiftory,  or  rather  fable,  will  furnifh  him  materials  for 
the  moft  magnificent  compofitions. 

He  muft,  therefore,  inform  himfelf  of  every  important 
evemt  that  has  happened  in  the  world,  from  its  riling  out  of 
chaos  to  the  prefent  time. 

Lucian  was  born  under  Trajan,  and  furvived  Marcus 
Aurthus.  “ Lucian,”  adds  M.  Cahufac,  “did  not  require 
too  much  of  the  ballet  matters  of  his  time;  as  at  Rome  all 
great  fubjedts  of  tragedy  and  comedy  were  included  in  the 
circle  of  pantomime.  The  compofers  of  ballets  were  there, 
at  once  poets,  muficians  and  adtors ; whereas  in  our  time, 
the  poet  is  feldom  a mufician,  the  mufician  never  a poet, 
and  the  a&or  neither  one  nor  the  other.” 

In  the  time  of  Auguftus,  the  two  great  adtors  and  mafters 
of  declamation,  Rofcius  and  iEfop,  were  forgotten,  and 
their  talents  replaced  by  thofe  of  the  two  great  mafters  of 
pantomime,  Pylades  and  Bathyllus.  But  this  was  not  ef- 
feded  by  mere  dancing ; ileps,  movements,  attitudes  and 
pofitions  were  no  longer  in  queftion  : there  refulted  from 
their  performance  an  expreffion  fo  natural,  images  fo  re- 
fembling,  a pathos  fo  touching,  or  a pieafantry  fo  agree- 
able, that  the  fpedators  thought  they  heard  what  they  law. 
Geftures  alone  fupplied  the  iwcetnelk  of  voice,  the  energy 
of  difconrfe,  and  the  charms  of  poetry.  Plane  partem, 
&c.  Cafiiodorus  Var.  i.  20. 


As  literature  and  all  the  arts  partook  of  tire  dcclenfion  of 
the  Roman  empire,  dancing  and  pantomime  could  not  ef- 
cape  decay.  Rome,  fnbdued  by  barbarians,  plunged  into 
ignorance  : and  darknefs  covered  the  reft  of  the  civilized 
world.  Warriors  were  left,  but  the  culture  of  the  human 
mind  was  fo  totally. negle&ed,  as  to  convert  into  a defert  and 
a wildernefs  its  moft  pofifhed  and  fertile  provinces. 

Few  attempts  were  made  to  revive  the  arts  in  Italy  till 
the  15th  century ; and  thofe  connected  with  the  drama 
were  clumfy  and  awkward.  Poetry  and  painting,  indeed, 
had  made  great  ftrides  towards  perfection  before  dramatic 
muhe  aid  dancing  had  awakened  any  public  intereft.  Danc- 
ing made  no  part  of  the  firll  Italian  operas  ; but  in  the  le- 
cond  fpecies  of  melo  drama  in  Italy,  authors  tried  to  unite 
all  the  charms  cf  mufic  and  poetry  with  the  wonders  of 
machinery  ; and  foon  after  the  opera  was  embellifhed  with 
ballets  hiftoriques,  fabuleux,  and  poetiques. 

There  were  ballets  poetiques,  allegorique?,  bouffons,  at 
the  court  of  Turin,  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  illuftrious 
perfonages. 

In  France,  balls,  mafquerades,  and  ballets,  after  the  ac- 
cident which  happened  to  Henry  If.,  in  1559,  fupplied  the 
place  of  caroufals,  tilts,  and  tournaments. 

M.  Cahufac,  in  his  “Traite  Hiftorique  de  la  Danfe,”  is 
miftaken  in  fpeaking  of  the  firft  opera,  when  he  fays, 
(tome  ii.  p.  82.)  “ Ce  lpeciacle  etoit  fans  danfe  fur  it 
appears  in  the  fcore,  printed  in  1600,  that  the  chorufes 
were  fung  and  danced  at  the  fame  time,  like  thofe  on  the 
French  ftage  in  the  operas  of  Lulli.  But  in  the  firit 
operas  :t  was  certainly  the  intention  of  their  legiflators,  to 
favour  poetry,  and  conftitute  her  miftrefs  of  the  feaft  ; and 
it  was  a long  time  ere  mufic  abfolutely  took  the  lead  Danc- 
ing ftept  into  importance  only  during  the  laft  century;  but 
rarely  in  that  preceding  it. 

There  were  analogous  dances  in  the  firft  oratorio  at  Rome: 
Dell’  atiima  e corpo,  performed  in  the  church  of  La  V alii— 
cella.  In  the  iuftru&ions  for  performing  this  oratorio,  it  is 
faid,  “ The  performance  may  be  finilhed  vvirh  or  without  a 
dance.  If  without,  the  laft  chorus  is  to  be  doubled  in  all 
its  parts,  vocal  and  inftrumental : but,  if  a dance  is  pre- 
ferred, a verfe  beginning  thus : Chiojlri  altijjimi,  e jlellati,  is 
to  be  fung,  accompanied  fedately  and  reverentially  by  the 
dance.  Thefe  (ball  fucceed  other  grave  fteps  and  figures 
of  the  folemn  kind.  During  the  ritornels  the  four  princi- 
pal dancers  are  to  perform  a ballet,  faltato  con  capriole,  ‘ en- 
livened with  capers  or  entrechats,’  without  finging.  And 
thus,  after  each  ftanza,  always  varying  the  fteps  of  the 
dance ; and  the  four  principal  dancers  may  fometimes  life 
the  galiard,  fometimes  the  canary , and  fometimes  the  cour- 
art  ftep,  which  will  do  very  well  in  the  ritornels,” 

Dr.  D’Avenant’s  dramatic  operas,  in  1671,  were  all  fet 
off  with  the  moft  expenfive  decorations  of  feenes  and  habits, 
and  with  the  beft  voices  and  dances. 

Dryden’s  definition  of  an  opera,  is,  “ a fidtion,  repre- 
fented  by  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic,  adorned  with  feenes, 
machines,  and  dances.” 

In  July  1697,  Italian  intermezzi,  or  interludes  and  mi- 
mical entertainments  of  finging  and  dancing,  were  performed 
at  York  Buildings. 

L’ttle  mention  is  made  of  dancing  in  the  firft  Italian 
operas  performed  in  England.  At  the  end  of  Handel’s 
amadige,  there  was  a dance  to  the  melody  of  the  coro  finale, 
1715.  No  bailet-malter,  dance,  or  dancers,  are  mentioned 
after  the  dramatis  perfonts  of  any  one  opera  fet  by  Handel; 
poetry,  compofition  and  finging,  and  a complete  orcheftra, 
leem  to  have  fatisfied  the  public,  without  doubling  the 
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expen.ce  of  the  performance  in  fupport  of  an  additional 
art. 

It  was  during-  the  regency  of  lord  Middle fex,  that  a re- 
gular ballet-mailer,  principal  dancers,  and  figuranti  of  both 
fexes,  were  taken  into  falary.  Before  that  period  we  have 
heard  of  individual  dancers  of  great  abilities  and  attractions: 
fuch  as  mifs  Saintlow,  a Camargo,  a Barberim,  a Salle, 
the  two  Fauffans,  the  Aurettis,  &c.  ; but  ballets  he- 

roines, ballets  hiftoriques,  ballets  allegoriquts.  &c.  feem 
to  have  had  no  exigence  in  this  country  till  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  hit  century. 

The  French  feem  to  have  been  the  firft  in  modern  times 
to  introduce  ballets  analogues  in  their  mufiral  dramas.  Tnofe 
in  all  operas  written  by  Luinault  and  fet  by  Lulli,  are  of 
that  kind.  The  Italians,  not  infenfible  of  their  fuperority 
to  all  other  countries  in  whatever  concerns  the  fine  arts  in 
general,  and  who  are  jeal  us  of  French  pretenfions  to  ri- 
valitv,  as  the  French  are  enviou*  of  their  claims  to  pre- 
eminence, frankiy  allow  them  the  palm  in  dancing.  All 
the  Italian  writers  on  the  drama,  particularly  the  tnufical, 
recommend  the  dotlnnes  of  Cahufac  and  Noverre  to  the 
confideration  and  practice  of  their  ballet-mailers. 

Algarotti,  in  h's  Efl'ty  on  the  Opera,  adduffed  to  the 
fir li  Mr.  Pift,  1762,  lays,  that  though  his  countrymen 
have  compofed  and  executed  fome  comic  da  ces,  of  which 
the  pantomime  would  have  done  honour  to  PyFdes  and 
Bathyluis  ; in  ferious  and  heroic  fiihjcdts  the  Italians,  and 
all  nations,  mult  Itrjke  to  the  French,  who  feem  by  na- 
ture and  cultivation  as  much  formed  for  excelling  in /this 
art  as  the  Italians  in  rmilic.  Dances,  analogous,  and  in- 
corporated in  the  drama  in  which  they  are  performed,  at 
prefent,  feem  oreferr  d in  Fiance  to  all  others  ; but  where 
they  are  diftindt,  and  only  performed  between  the  acts,  a 
grotefque  and  comic  dance  ftnuld  not,  in  a ferious  drama, 
counteract;  the  labours  of  the  poet  and  per  ormer,  in  excit- 
ing that  pity  and  terror,  which  Ar  ftotle  makes  the  confti- 
tuent  parts  of  a tragedy.  But  even  comic  dances  in  a 
theatre  fhould  have  fome  meaning,  fomething  to  intereft,  be- 
fides  capering  and  feats  of  activity  Such  fhould  have  a 
plot,  its  intricacies  and  denouement;  and  in  thefe  dances,  as 
well  as  the  heroic,  the  French  incline  much  more  to  pan- 
tomime, in  intelligent  and  eloquent  geftures  performed  by 
the  hands  and  features,  than  by  the  feet.  In  Ricoboni’s 
Hiftory  of  the  Stage,  dancing  is  never  mentioned  ; and 
Algarotti  fays,  “ it  never  was  a conllituent  part  of  the 
drama,  but  is  always  foreign  to  the  bufinefs,  and  very  often 
repugnant  to  it.  If  the  feene  of  aftion  be  in  Rome,  the 
dance  is  often  in  Holland  or  China  ; and  if  the  opera  is 
ferious,  the  dance  is  fur;  to  be  comic. ,T 

Dance  of  Si.  Vitus . Sec  Vitus. 

Dance,  Country.  See  Country -Dance. 

DANCER,  Rope , Schrenobates.  Groddeck,  profeifor  of 
philof  phy  at  Dantzic,  has  publifhed  a differtation  on 
rope-dancers,  “ De  Funambulis,”  full  of  learning,  and  an 
uncommon  knowledge  c.f  antiquity.  He  defines  a rope- 
dancer,  a perfon  who  walks  on  a thick  rope  fattened  to  two 
oppofite  polls  ; which  is  prec’fclv  what  is  expreffed  by  the 
Latin  word  Funambulus.  But  our  rope-dancers  do  more  ; 
for  they  not  only  walk,  but  dance  and  leap  upon  the  rope. 

The  ancients,  it  is  certain,  had  their  rope-dancers  as  well 
as  we  : witnefs  the  Greek  words,  neurobates,  and  fchceno- 
bates  ; as  well  as  the  Latin  funambulus,  which  everywhere 
occur.  They  had  likewife  the  cremnobates  and  oribates, 
that  is,  people  who  walked  on  the  brinks  of  precipices.  Nay 
more,  Suetonius,  in  Galba,  cap.  6.  Seneca  in  his  eighty- 
firft  epiftle,  and  Pliny,  lib.  viii.  cap.  2.  make  mention  of  ele- 
phants that  were  taught  to  walk  on  the  rope.  This  they 
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did  both  backwards  and  forwards,  as  well  as  up  and  down  ; V 

and  this  feat  Galba  firft  caufed  to  be  exhibited  to  the  Roman 
people.  After  this,  fuch  was  the  confidence  repofed  in  the 
dexterity  of  the  animal,  that  a perfon  fat  upon  an  elephant’s 
back  while  he  walked  acrofs  the  theatre  upon  a rope,  ex- 
tended from  the  one  fide  to  the  other.  Lipfitis,  who  has  coi- 
lefted  the  teltimonies,  thinks  they  are  fo  itreng,  that  they 
cannot  be  doubted.  “ Epiftolarum  feledtarum  centuria.” 
Antwerp,  1605.  4to.  Suet.  Vit.  Galba.  Seneca  Epift.  26. 

Dio  Cafiius.  In  the  13th  century  fome  ventured  to  ride  a 
horie  iijson  a rope. 

Mr.  Groddeek,  coming  from  the  hiflorical  to  the  moral 
confideration,  maintains  that  the  profeffion  of  a rope  dancer 
is  not  lawful  ; that  the  profeffors  are  infamous,  and  their  art 
of  no  ufe  to  fociety  ; that  they  expofe  their  bodies  to  very 
great  dangers  ; and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a 
well- regulated  ttate.  But,  coming  afterwards  to  temper  the 
feverity  of  his  morals,  he  allows  that  there  are  fometimes  rea- 
fons  for  admitting  them  ; that  the  people  muft  have  fhrws  ; 
that  one  of  the  fecrcts  of  government  is  to  furnifh  them  there- 
with, &c. 

The  ancient  rope-dancers  had  four  feveral  ways  of  exer- 
cifing  their  art  ; the  firll  vaulted,  or  turned  round  the  rope, 
like  a wheel  round  its  axis,  and  there  hung  by  the  heels  or 
the  neck.  The  fecond  flew,  or  flid,  from  above,  downwards, 
refting  on  their  ftomachs,  with  the  arms  and  legs  extended. 

The  third  run  along  a rope  ttretched  in  a right  line,  or  up 
and  down.  Lallly,  the  fourth  not  only  walked  on  a rope, 
but  made  furprifing  leaps  and  turns  thereon.  But  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  recount  the  various  feats  of  this  kind  that  are  ex- 
hibited in  our  places  of  public  amufement. 

DANCERIES,  an  old  French  term  for  country-dance 
tsjnes.  Jean  d’Etrees,  a performer  on  the  hautbois  in  the 
fervice  of  Charles  IX.,  publifhed  at  Paris,  in  1564,  four 
books  of  Danceries,  firft  writing  down  the  common  lively 
tunes,  which,  till  then,  had  been  probably  learned  by  the 
ear,  and  played  by  memory,  about  the  feveral  countries 
fptcified  in  the  title.  The  editor  of  thefe  books  tells  us, 
that  they  contained  Les  chant  dts  branles  communs,  gais, 
de  champagne,  de  Bourgogne,  de  Poitou,  d’Ecoffe,  dc 
Malte,  des  Sabots,  de  la  Guerre,  & autres  gaillardes,  ballets, 
voltes,  bakes  dances,  hauberrois,  allcmandes.  Printed  at 
Paris,  1564. 

DANCERS,  in  Ecclefiajllcul  Hijlory , a left  that  fprung 
up  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1373,  and  fpread  through  Flan- 
ders. Perfons  of  both  fexes  were  fuddtnly  feized  with  danc- 
ing fits,  and  continued  them,  with  extreme  violence,  till 
they  were  quite  exhaufted;  and  at  thele  times  they  pre- 
tended to  receive  wonderful  vifions.  Like  the  Flagellants, 
the  dancers  wandered  about  from  place  to  place,  bad  re- 
courfe  to  begging  for  their  fubfiftence,  treated  with  the  ut- 
moft  contempt  both  the  priefthoed,  and  the  public  rites  and 
worlhip  of  the  church,  and  held  fecret  affcmblies.  This  new 
kind  of  phrenzy  was  regarded  by  the  ignorant  clergy  of  that 
age  as  the  work  of  evil  daemons,  who  pofleffed,  as  they 
thought,  this  dancing  .tribe.  Accordingly  the  priefts  of 
Liege  endeavoured  to  caft  out  the  devils,  which  ten- 
dered thefe  fanatics  fo  merry,  by  finging  hymns  and  applying 
fumigations  of  incenfe  ; and  they  gravely  tell  us,  that  the  evil 
fpirit  was  entirely  vanquilhcd  by  thefe  powerful  charms. 

Tne  French  prophets,  or  convulfionifts,  in  later  times,  and 
fome  wild  enthufiafts  in  America,  and  in  our  own  country, 
under  the  appellation  of  fhaksrs,  jumpers,  Si c.  refembled  thefe 
more  ancient  re  igious  dancers. 

DANCETTE',  in  Heraldry,  is  when  the  out-line  of  any 
bordure,  or  ordinary,  is  indented  very  largely  3 the  largenefs 
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of  the  indentures  being  the  only  thing  that  diftingurfties  it 
from  indented. 

There  is  alfo  a bearing  of  a bend,  called  double  dancette  ; 
thus,  he  beareth  azure,  a bend  double  dancette  argent. 

DANCHE',  or  Denche,  the  fame  with  indented  ; or,  as 
others  will  have  it,  with  dancette. 

DANCHET,  Antony,  in  Biography , a French  poet, 
and  man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Riom  in  1671.  His  parents 
were  of  low  rank,  but  by  the  exertions  of  his  friends  he  was 
enabled  to  acquire  a good  education,  and  was  at  length  ad- 
mitted ftudent  in  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand  at  the  time 
of  taking  Mons  and  Nice.  He  wrote  a Latin  p )em  up  m 
thefe  victories,  which  was  printed  while  he  was  Hid  a colle- 
crian.  He  was  afterwards  chofen  rhetorical  proteffor  in  the 
college  of  Chartres,  which  poll  he  occupied  four  years.  In 
after-life  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  poetry,  and  the  belles 
lettres,  was  admitted  a member  of  the  French  academies,  and 
had  a place  afiigned  him  in  the  royal  library.  He  died  in  1748. 
He  had  no  claims  to  be  ranked  in  the  rtrll  clafs  of  literary 
excellence,  but  his  works  obtained  for  him  a confiderabie 
{hare  of  reputation  ; they  were  collected  and  publifhed  in 
17171  in  four  volumes  8vo.  As  a man  he  was  highly  efteem- 
ed  for  the  qualities  of  his  mind  and  the  miidnefa  of  his  tem- 
per; he  was  finctrs,  upright,  and  diiinterciled,  and  was  an 
enemy  to  every  fpecies  of  fatire  and  calumny,  weapons  too 
•frequently  ufed  by  poets  and  men  of  genius.  Moreri. 

DANCKERT,  orD.tNCXEXTS,  Cornelius,  a defigner 
and  engraver,  born  at  AmtLrdam  in  [561.  There  were 
feveral  engravers  of  this  name,  and  moft  probably  of  this 
family, " of  which  Cornelius  may  be  conlidered  the  head.  He 
eftablilhed  himfelf  at  Antwerp  as  a print-feller  ; but  he  did 
not  fuffcr  this  tmployment  to  engrofs  his  whole  time,  as  he 
engraved  many  portraits,  laridfeapes,  and  hiftoiical  pieces, 
as  well  from  his  own  compofitions  as  from  the  defigns  of 
Berghem,  Rembrandt,  and  others.  We  ihail  only  mention 
the  following  : Guilavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  a 

large  plate  ; Cornelius  de  Wit,  in  a battle,  ditto  ; John  Cal- 
vin, a large,  oval  plate.  The  following  are  from  his  own 
defigns : the  four  Monarchies,  Ninus,  Cyrus,  Alexander, 
and  Caefar  ; Figures  on  Horftback,  with  emblematical  de- 
vices, 4 plates,  folio;  the  leven  Wonders  of  the  World, 
7 plates,  folio  ; the  principal  Subjeftsof  the  Old  Teftament, 
too  [mall  prints,  4 on  each  plate  ; afet  of  Views  in  Holland, 
6 plates.  Huber. 

Danckerts,  Danckert,  the  fon  of  Cornelius,  was 
born  at  Antwerp,  about  the  year  1600.  He  alfo  engraved 
different  fubj  fts,  as  well  from  his  own  defigns  as  from  thofe 
of  other  art! its  ; and  though  his  pieces  are  not  fo  numerous 
as  his  father’s,  they  furpafs  them  in  merit.  Danckert  com- 
bined the  point  and  the  graver  with  very  great  fuccefs, 
and  the  pieces  from  Berghem  and  Wouvermanns,  which  he 
has  wrought  in  this  manner,  are  much  efteemed.  We  fhall 
mention  a few  of  his  engravings  ; the  Portrait  of  Charles 
II.  king  of  England,  folio  ; Venus  and  Cupid,  afleep,  fpied 
by  a S atyr,  folio,  marked  I).  Danckerts , exc. ; Pigcon-fhoot- 
ing  and  Stag-hunting,  a pair, 'large  plates,  from  Berghem, 
Danckert  Dancherts  fee.  et  exc.  ; four  large  Landfcapes,  from 
Berghem,  lengthways  ; another  fet  of  four,  of  a fmaller  fize, 
from  the  fame  mailer  ; another  let  of  fix,  ilill  fmaller,  from 
the  fame.  Huber. 

Danckerts.  John,  a defigner  and  engraver,  who,  about 
the  year  1654,  fettled  at  Amfterdam ; but  being  invited 
into  England,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  defigned  for 
the  Enghfii  Juvenal,  the  plates  engraved  by  Hollar.  This 
artift  alfo  engraved  fome  plates.  We  (hall  only  mention 
the  ioilowing : Venus  lying  upon  a Couch,  from  Titian, 


Joh.  JDanckerts,  sc.  aq.  forti  1657,  : Merchants  fliipp'ng 

their  Goods  Joh.  Danckerts  sc.  Huber. 

Danckerts,  Henry,  brother  to  the  above,  was  alfo 
bred  an  engraver,  but  afterwards  became  a landfcape-painter. 
He  was  born  at  the  Hague,  but  at  an  early  asre  travelled 
into  Italy,  from  whence  he  came  to  England.  Here  he  en- 
joyed the  favour  of  Charles  II.  who  employed  him  to 
draw  views  of  the  Brit  fli  fea  port0,  and  royal  palaces. 
During  the  difturbances  which  preced'd  the  abdication 
of  James  II.  (Walpole,  by  a lirange  anachronifin,  fays, 
hi  the  time  of  the  popiflo  plot),  he  quitted  England  for  Air- 
Iterdam,  where  he  died  loon  after.  The  landfcapes  painted 
by  this  artiil  were  numerous,  and  are  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  England.  Amongft  them  are  Views  of  Windfor,  Ply- 
mouth, Penzance,  See.  marked  HDankers,  F.  1678,  1679. 
He  alfo  engraved  from  Vandyk,  Titian,  Jacopo  Palma, 
& c.  Walpole.  Huber. 

Danckerts,  Justus.  This  artifl  was  of  the  fame 
family  as  the  former.  He  was  a deligner,  engraver,  and 
print-fclhr,  and  10 fried  in  Amlterdam.  The  following  plates 
bear  his  name  : the  Portrait  of  Cafimir,  king  of  Poland  ; a 
ditto  of  William  III.,  prince  of  Orange;  the  Harbours  of 
Amllerdam,  a fet  of  7 pieces.  Huber. 

Danckerts  de  Ry,  Cornelius.  The  circumftance 
of  both  Mdizia  and  Heinecken  dating  the  birth  of  this  ar- 
chiteft  in  i$6i,  and  faying  that  he  was  born  in  Amfter- 
dam (the  very  time  and  place  of  the  birth  of  Cornelius 
Danckerts  mentioned  above),  leads  us  to  fulpsft  fome  chro- 
nological error,  if  nor,  indeed,  that  thefe  two  artills  were 
one  and  the  fame  perfon.  Cornelius  was  originally  a ftone- 
mafon,  but  afterwards  applied  himfelf  to  architefture.  He 
confti ufted  in  the  city  of  Amft-rdam  miny  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings,  highly  creditable  to  his  talents  on  account  of 
their  beauty  and  convenience,  and,  amongft  others,  three  of 
the  principal  churches,  the  exchange,  and  the  gate  which 
leads  to  Haarlem,  the  moft  beautiful  of  the  city. 

Cornelius  had  a fon  named  Peter,  who  was  born  at  Am- 
fterdam in  1607,  and  afterwards  became  painter  to  Uladif- 
laus,  king  of  Poland.  Mi.izia,  Mem.  degii  Architetti 

DANCORITON,  in  Ancient  Geography . a town  of  Illy- 
ria, in  Liburnia,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  that  is  called  by 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy  Corinium. 

DANCRETA,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  the  people  of 
Guinea,  to  a plant  which  they  ufe  in  diforders  of  the  head, 
boiling  it  in  water,  and  ufing  the  decoftion  in  the  way  of  fo- 
mentation. It  is  a fpecies  of  bindweed,  and  is  called  by  Pe- 
tiver,  convolvulus  quinque  foliis  Guinenlis  foliis  non  ferratis, 
or  the  five  leaved  Guinea  bindweed,  with  leaves  not  ferrated. 
Cafpar  Bauhine,  in  his  Piodromu3,  deferibes  a fpecies  of  bind- 
weed growing  in  Egypt,  which  exaftly  agrees  with  this  in 
all  particulars,  except  that  it  is  finely  ferrated  all  round  the 
edges  of  the  leaves.  Phil.  Tranf  N°  292. 

DANDA,  in  Geography , a river  of  Africa,  which  fepa- 
rates  Kongo  Proper  from  the  kingdom  of  Angola.  It  is  a 
confiderabie  river,  and  navigable  quite  up  to  the  town  of 
Icoa  ; that  is,  about  30  leagues  and  upwards.  This  river 
gives  its  name  to  the  province  through  which  it  paffes,  and 
the  countries  of  which  it  fertilizes  ; but  without  caufing  fuch 
deftruftive  inundations  as  the  Zair.  Its  navigation,  though 
not  difficult  or  dangerous,  is  fubjeft,  however,  to  the  inter- 
ruption and  moleftation  of  the  numerous  fwarms  of  crocodiles, 
fea-horfes  and  monltrous  ferpents,  which  infeft  it,  and  make 
a dreadful  havoc  among  thofe  who  frequent  it  in  canoes  and 
other  fmall  veffels.  Its  courfe  is  from  fouth-eaft  to  north- 
weft  ; during  which  it  receives  the  Lucale,  and  fome  other 
lels  confiderabie  ftreams.  This  river,  and  alfo  the  Bengo 
and  Lucale,  are  fuppofed  to  fpring  from  a lake  among  the 
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high  mountains  in  the  eafl.  ^On  the  northern  fhore  of  its 
mouth  is  a fort,  call  d “ Danda  Capitantria,”  which  ferves 
as  a guard  of  the  frontiers  between  Kongo  and  Angola. 

DANDACA.  in  Ancient  Geography,  Effi  For  os,  a town 
of  tnc  Cherfonetus  Tanrica,  upon  the  molt  wefttrly  point  of 
the  penirtfula,  W.N.W.of  Cherfonelus. 

D AND  AGUE  A,  a town  of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the 
Ganges,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  promontory  of  Calingon. 

DANDAR,  in  Geography  a circar  ot  Hindoolfan,  in  the 
country  of  Guzerat,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ptiddar,  S.W.  of 
Oudipour. 

DANDARICA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a kingdom  fitu- 
ated  S.E.  of  the  Pains  Mseotides,  which  was  traverfed 
by  the  river  Hypanis. 

DANDARI1,  a people  of  Afia,  who  inhabited  the  vici- 
nity of  mount  Caucafus,  Steph.  Byz.  Strabo  places  them  to 
the  foi-ith  of  the  Pains  MceotideS.  Thtfe  people  occupied 
the  northern  coall  of  the  Euxine  fea,  ac  the  angle  of  the 
eaftern  part.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Maiceilinus. 

DANDAXANA,  a town  of  Cappadocia,  in  the  Meli- 
tene  territory,  towards  the  N.W.  of  Area. 

DANDELION,  in  Botany.  See  Leontodon. 

Dandelion,  in  Agriculture , is  the  name  ot  a very  trouble- 
fotne  weed,  the  leontodon  officinale,  which  is  well  known  as 
infefting  meadows  and  other  grounds,  and  which  Ipreads 
greatly  whete  the  flowers  are  fuffered  to  perfect  their  feeds, 
wh  ch  from  being  light  and  downy,  are  readily  capable  of 
being  blown  about  by  the  wind.  It  is  a weed  winch  fhould 
of  courfe  be  extirpated  as  foon  as  poffible  after  it  appears,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  feeding. 

DAND1NI,  Ce§are,  in  Biography,  a painter  of  fome 
eminence,  who;  was  born  at  Florence,  about  the  year  1595. 
At  the  age  of  12  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Francetco 
Currado,  with  whom  he  ftaid  three  years:  he  then  became  the 
difciple  of  ChriRofano  Allori,  and  afterwards  of  Dommico 
Paffignano,  who  took  him  to  Pifa,  where  he  availed  him- 
■feif  of  his  affitlance  in  a confiderable  work  he  was  there 
employed  to  execute.  On  his  return,  Cefare  was  fent  by 
his  lather  to  complete  his  Rudies  at  Rome.  There  he  re- 
mained fome  years,  and  upon  his  return  to  Florence  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  an  experienced  and  correct  painter.  His 
works,  which  much  refemblc  thofe  of  Paffignano,  are  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  the  churches  arid  palaces  of  Flo- 
rence ; but  his  chei-d’ouvre  is  an  altar  piece  at  Ancona,  re- 
prefenting  St.  Carlo  and  other  faints,  which  is  judicioufly 
compofed,  executed  with  a mafterly  pencil,  and  well  pre- 
ferved.  This  artiit  died  at  the  place  of  his  nativity-  in  1658. 
Baldmucci. 

Dandini,  Vincenzio,  brother  to  the  laft  mentioned  ar- 
tift,  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  1607.  After  having  been 
taught  the  firft  rudiments  of  his  art  in  the  ichool  ot  Cefare, 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  ftudicd  fome  time  under  Pietro 
da  Cortona,  and  copied  with  the  grtateft  affiduity  the  inafter- 
pieces  of  art  which  adorn  (or  then  adorned)  the  palaces  and 
temples  of  that  city.  Vincenzio  was  confidered  one  of  the 
belt  of  Cortona’s  feholars,  and  met  with  ampie  encourage- 
ment from  the  grand  duke,  as  well  as  from  private  perfons, 
on  his  return  to  Florence.  He  painted  a beautiful  ceiling,  in 
which  he  represented  Aurora  attended  by  the  hours,  at  the 
villa  of  Poggio  Imperial;  and  a large  pidture  of  the  Sacrifice 
of  Niobe,  at  that  of  Pe.traja.  One  of  his  beft  altar-pieces, 
which  are  frequent  at  Florence,  is  the  Conception  of  the  Vir- 
gin, in  the  church  of  Ognifanti.  Lanzi.  Storia  Pitt. 

Dandini,  Pietro,  the  fon  and  difciple  of  Vincenzio, 
Was  born  at  Florence,  in  1646.  The  Ryle  of  Pietro  Dan- 
dini, though  founded  on  that  of  his  father,  foon  degenerated 
into  that  mannerum  which  is  frequently  the  refult  of  facility 
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of  execution  too  foon  acquired.  Although  he  poffiffed,  in 
the  opinion  of  lome  writers,  talents  even  fupermr  to  thofe  of 
bis  uncle  and  father,  his  defire  of  gain  fo  overbalanced  tne 
refpedt  he  owed  his  reputation,,  that  his  bold  pencil  generally 
contented  itfeif  to  paint  the  unttudied  and  ill-digefied  comp  1- 
iitions  of  an  hour.  Sometimes,  however,  when  he  was  well 
paid,  he  ffiewed  his  abilities  ; as  in  a cupola  at  the  church  ot 
S.  Maria  Maddalena,  at  Florence,  as  well  as  in  fome  fref- 
coes  in  the  ducal  palace  and  villas.  In  the  public  paiace  at 
Pifa,  is  an  extenfive  compofition  by  this  artift,  reprefentir.g 
the  taking  of  Jerulalem,  which  like  wife  evinces  great  ta- 
lent. One  of  hts  bell  altar-pieces  is  in  the  church  ot  the  Servi 
at  Florence  ; it  reprefents  Beato  Piccolomini  in  the  a£t  pf 
faying  mafs.  Pietro  Dandini  died  in  17.12,  leaving  a fort 
named-  Ottaviano,  who  followed  the  footReps  of  his  father 
in  feveral  public  works  which  he  executed  in  Florence.  Lanzo 

DANDOLO,  Henry,  in  Biography , one  of  the  molt  iiluf- 
trious  of  the  doges  of  Venice.  In  early  life  he  had  been  am- 
balfador  at  the  court  of  ConRantincple,  where  he  maintained, 
the  rights  of  his  country  with  fp  vit  and  dignity.  It  was 
not  till  he  had  reached  his  eighty-fourth  year  that  he  was 
advanced  to  the  high  honour  of  doge  ; but  he  retained  his 
faculties  at  that  period  w ith  fo  much  vigour,  that  the  events 
of  his  government  were  among  the  principal  caufes  of  the 
greatnefs  of  Venice.  The  republic,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  adminiitration,  was  engaged  in  war  with  the  Pifans;  but 
the  decifive  meafures  of  Dandolo  foon  brought  it  to  a termi- 
nation He  humbled  aifo  the  Veronefe  ; and  on  the  forma- 
tionof  the  league  for  the  fourth  crufade,  under  Baldwin  earl  of 
Flanders,  application  was  made  to  Venice  for  its  affiftance. 
Dandolo  received  their  deputies  favouratry,  and  pleaded  their 
caulewith  fo  much  efftdf,  that  a treaty  was  formed  in  1201 
upon  terms  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Venetians,  who 
agreed  to  furnifh  (hips,  prov:fions,  and  a fquadron  of  armed 
galleys.  HoRilities  were  firlt  directed  againlt  Zara,  which 
was  taken  and  difmantled  ; and  the  conquerors  proceeded  to 
ConRantinople,  on  the  pretext  of  aiding  Alexius  Ange'us  to 
reRore  his  father,  the  emperor  Ifaac,  who  had  been  dethroned 
by  his  own  brother.  The  fpirittd  and  venerable  doge  en- 
tered warmly  into  this  mealure,  for  the  fake  of  procuring  to 
his  country  an  acceffion  of  commerce  and  dominion.  The 
fleet  arrived  before  ConRantinople  in  June  1203,  and  the 
fiege  was  foon  begun.  In  this  Dandolo  took  an  adtive  part. 
At  the  donning  of  the  city,  he  Rood  in  a fuit  of  complete 
armour,  on  the  prow  of  his  galley,  with  the  great  ftandard 
of  St.  Mark  difplayed  before  him,  commanded  his  .men  to 
row  up  to  the  wails,  and  was  the  fhft  who  leaped  on  fhore. 
The  walls  and  towers  on  that  part  were  fpeedily  occupied  by 
the  Venetians,  and  the  banner  of  the  republic  fixed  upon 
them,  when  Dandolo  was  called  awav  to  the  affiftance  cf 
the  French,  who  were  ftirroundtd  by  fuperior  numbers.  The 
Greeks  were  foon  repuliea,  and  the  ufurper  fled,  leaving  his 
capital  to  the  invaders.  Dandolo  was  afterwards  Dominated 
to  the  high  office  of  emperor  ■ but  his  great  age,  and  the  cir- 
cumllance  of  his  fiuiation  as  doge,  lendered  it  impoffibie  for 
him  to  accept  the  i tended  honour.  The  Venptians,  how- 
ever, fliared  the  imperial  dominions,  and  Dandolo  was  lo- 
lemniy  invelled  with  the  title  of  defpot  of  Romania.  He 
died  at  ConRantinople,  in  the  year  1205,  at  the  great  age  of 
ninety-fever:.  Moreri. 

Dandolo,  Andrew,  doge  or  Venice,  and  the  hiftorian 
of  his  country,  was  born  about  the  year  1310.  He  dtRin- 
guifhed  himfelf  in  early  life  by  \is  attainments  in  literature, 
and  was  in  1344  elefted  doge.  Under  his  government  the 
military  charadLr  of  his  country  ranked  very  high,  and  its 
commerce  was  extended,  particularly  by  a connexion  with 
Egypt,  which  Dandolo  formed  by  meuas  of  an  embafly  to 
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the  foldan,  and  the  fir  ft  Venetian  fliips  failed  to  Alexandria 
in  1.345.  This  new  trade  occafioned  a war  between  the 
republics  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  which  continued  with  vari- 
ous fuecefs  fome  years,  and  which  gave  rife  to  a correfpon- 
dence  between  the  doge,  and  the  celebrated  Petrarch.  The 
poet  was  the  friend  and  advocate  of  peace  ; the  doge  replied, 
and  his  anfwer  is  printed  among  the  epiftles  of  Petrarch. 
War  was,  however,  continued,  but  it  caufed  the  death 
of  Dandolo  which  happened  in  September  1354-  He 
was  highly  efteemed  by  his  countrymen  for  learning,  elo- 
quence, courtefy,  and  patriotifm.  As  an  author  he  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  his  “ Chronicle  of  Venice,”  which  compre- 
hends the  hiftory  of  the  republic  from  its  foundation  to  the 
year  1342  ; and  to  him  has  been  afcribed  the  compilation 
of  the  fixth  book  of  Venetian  flatutes.  His  chronicle  ob- 
tained confiderable  reputation  for  impartiality,  and  for  the 
exhibition  of  authentic  documents  which  the  author  pro- 
duced to  fubftantiate  his  facts.  Modern  Univer.  Hill. 

DANDRIDGE,  in  Geography,  deriving  its  name  from 
the  maiden  name  of  the  wife  of  the  prefident  Walhington,  a 
poll  and  county  town  of  America,  in  the  Hate  of  Teneffee, 
and  county  of  Jeffe  fon  ; 5 6 5 miles  W.  of  Wafhington. 

DANDUTI  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Ger- 
many, placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ta- 
rani,  and  W.  of  the  Nerterani. 

DANE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  England  in  the  county 
of  Chefter,  which  joins  the  Weever  at  Northwich. 

DANEBROG,  Order  of,  in  Heraldry , was  militated  by 
Wilderman  II.  king  of  Denmark,  on  St.  Laurence’s  dav,  in 
theyear  1219,  in  commemoration  of  a ftandard  which,  as  it 
is  pretended,  fell  miraculoully  from  heaven,  and  revived  the 
courage  ol  Wiiderman’s  foldicrs,  fo  th-> t the)  beat  the  Livo- 
nians in  a battle,  in  which  they  were  at  that  time  engaged. 
This  ftandaid,  in  which  was  feen  a white  crofs,  was  called, 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  *'  Danebrog,”  or  ‘‘  Danen- 
burgh,”i.  e.  the  ftrength  of  the  Danes.  Chriftian.V.  in  the 
year  1671,  revived  the  order,  which  had  fallen  to  decay.  The 
badge  ol  the  order  is  “ a crofs  pattee  enamelled  white,  charged 
with  1 1 diamonds.”  The  collar  worn  on  grand  days,  is  “ a 
chain,  confilling  of  the  letters  W.  C.  alternately,  and  crown- 
ed with  a regal  crown  of  Denmark  ; between  the  letters  a 
crofs  enamelled  white,  in  the  C.  a figure  5 ;”  the  firlt  letter 
alluding  to  the  inftitutor,  and  the  other  to  the  reviver  of  the 
order  ; on  other  days  the  knights  have  the  crofs  tied  to  a 
white  ribband  edged  red,  worn  fcarfwife  from  right  to  left. 
The  knights  likewife  have  embroidered  on  their  coats  a filver 
ftar,  furmounted  with  a crofs  argent,  edged  gules,  and  thus 
inferibed,  C.  V.  Restitutor. 

DANEDI,  Gioseffo,  and  Gio.  Stefano,  called 
likewife  Montalti,  in  Biography , two  painters,  natives  of 
Treviglio,  a town  in  the  ilate  of  Milan,  where  they  flourifhed 
in  the  17th  century.  They  were  both  educated  in  the 
fchool  of  Morazzone:  the  former,  however, afterwards  ftudied 
with  Guido  Reni,  whofe  flyle  he  fought  to  imitate,  as  ap- 
pears by  his  Murder  of  the  Innocents,  in  the  church  of  S. 
Se'baftiano,  at  Milan.  Stefano  followed  the  precepts  of 
Morazzone,  though,  after  the  example  of  his  brother,  he 
was  defirous  to  add  fomething  of  delicacy  to  the  boldnefs 
and  vigour,  which  charadfterize  the  works  of  his  mailer. 
One  of  his  bell  works  is  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Giullina,  in 
the  church  of  S.  Maria,  in  Pedone,  at  Milan,  which  is  cor- 
reclly  defigned,  and  exempt  from  that  cold  and  languid  tone 
of  colour  which  too  frequently  pervades  his  works.  Gio. 
Stefano  died  in  1689,  at  the  age  of  81.  His  brother  died 
at  the  age  of  70,  but  in  what  year  is  unknown.  Lanzi. 
DANEMORA.  See  Dannemora. 

DANEGELT,  or  Dane-geld , from  Dane  and  gelt,  figni- 


fying  in  Dutch,  money,  an  annual  tax  laid  on  our  anceftors, 
firtlof  if.  afterwards  2 s.  for  every  hide  of  land  through  the 
realm,  for  maintaining  fuch  a number  of  forces  as  were 
thought  fufficient  to  clear  the  British  feas  of  Danifh  pirates, 
which  heretofore  greatly  annoyed  our  coalls. 

It  was  firlt  impofed  as  a Handing  yearly  tax  on  the  whole 
ration,  under  king  Ethelred,  A D.  991.  That  prince, 
fays  Camden,  Britan.  142.  much  diltreffed  by  the  continual 
invafions  of  the  Danes,  to  procure  his  peace,  was  compelled 
to  charge  his  people  with  heavy  taxes,  called  danegelt.  At 
fir  ft  they  paid  10,000/.  then  16,000/.  then  24,000/.  after 
that  36,000/.  and  laltiy,  48,000/.  per  annum. 

Ethelred,  in  jooS,  made  a vigorous  effort  to  free  his 
people  from  this  infamous  tribute,  by  a general  tax  on  all 
the  land  of  the  kingdom,  for  fitting  out  a fleet,  which  might 
effe&ually  guard  againll  the  Danes. 

It  appears  from  records,  that  danegelt  was  levied  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  ConfelTor,  not  to  be  paid  to  the  Danes, 
but  to  oppofe  their  invafions  ; and  it  feems  to  have  been 
continued  during  the  firfl  eight  years  of  that  king,  as  a con- 
llant  fund  for  his  navy.  We  are  told,  however,  that  he  took 
it  off  A.  D.  1051,  becaufe  he  faw  the  devil  dance  on  a heap 
of  the  money  collefled  by  that  tax  ; but  InguJphus,  who 
mentions  this  ridiculous  tale,  only  as  a popular  rumour, 
gives  us  a very  good  reafon  why  the  lands  of  the  kingdom 
were  then  difehareed  of  this  burden,  namely,  there  being  a 
great  famine  that  year  which  moved  the  king  to  remit  it, 
out  of  charity  to  the  poor.  Yet  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
th's  temporary  evil  was  no  proper  caufe  for  abolifhing  a lax, 
which  at  other  times  might  be  neceflary,  to  all  perpetuity  ; and 
therefore  lord  Lyttelton  much  doubts  the  hiltorian’s  exadl- 
nefs  in  faying  it  was  fo  abolifhed.  Edward's  fuccefior, 
Harold,  drew  together  a fleet  of  700  (hips  of  war  ; and  yet 
we  do  not  find  that  danegelt,  or  other  fimilar  impofition, 
was  levied  by  that  prince.  In  the  year  1083,  or  1084,: 
William  the  Conqueror,  apprehending  a great  invafion  of 
England  from  Denmark  and  Flanders,  revived  danegelt, 
and  advanced  it  to  fix  fnillings  a bide  ; but  its  produce  was 
little  more  than  had  been  obtained  from  former  danegelts. 
It  is  not  certain,  that  danegelt,  or,  as  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
terms  it,  “ militare  tributum,”  was  even  exafted  by  William 
Rufus.  It  appears  by  the  “ great  roll,”  commonly  called 
the  fifth  of  king  Stephen,  but  which  Mr.  Madox  has  demon- 
ftrated  to  belong  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  that  it  was  col- 
lefted  fix  years  together  by  that  king,  and  accounted  for  in 
the  fame  words  that  were  wont  to  be  ufed  in  accounting  for 
the  fettled  yearly  revenue.  Of  Stephen’s  reign  we  have  no 
rolls  ; but  fome  hiilories  take  notice  of  his  levying  of  dane- 
gelt, which  he  had  a good  pretence  to  do,  as  he  was  in  per- 
petual fear  of  invafions  from  Normandy,  or  other  parts  of 
France,  in  favour  of  Matilda,  or  her  fon.  We  find  by  the 
rolls  that  it  was  paid  in  the  id,  2d,  20th,  and  21ft  years 
of  Henry  11.  The  low  Hate  in  which  he  found  the  fleet  of 
England  might  make  it  neceiTary  for  that  prince  to  continue 
this  impofition  till  the  third  year  of  his  reign ; and  the 
danger  of  an  invafion  from  France  or  Flanders  might  na- 
turally induce  him  to  revive  it  in  the  twentieth.  Upon  ex- 
traordinary occanons  danegelt  was  levied ; and  although  at 
the  end  of  that  century  the  name  was  loft,  a like  provifion 
was  often  made,  in  every  age,  by  our  parliaments,  for  the 
defence  of  the  Britifh  feas,  and  fecurity  of  the  kingdom,. 
Lord  Lyttelton’s  Hiftory,  &c.  vol.  iii.  p.  65,  &c. 
DANE-LAGE.  See  Common  Law. 
DANE-WORT,  in  Botany.  See  Sambucus. 

Danewort,  in  Agriculture,  is  a term  fometimes  applied 
provincially  to  that  fort  of  elder  ufually  known  by  the  names 
of  dwarf-elder  and  wall- wort,  {Sambucus  ebulus).  It  is  re- 
marked 
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marked  by  Withering,  that  the  green  leaves  of  this  plant 
drive  mice  away  from  granaries;  and  that  the  Silefians 
drew  them  where  their  pigs  lie,  under  the  perfuafion  that 
they  prevent  fome  of  the  difeafes  to  which  they  are  liable. 
It  is  not  eaten  either  by  cow?,  goats,  (beep,  horfes,  or  fwine. 

DANET,  Peter,  in  Biography,  a French  abbe,  known 
by  his  dictionary,  Latin  and  French,  compofed  for  the  ufe 
of  the  dauphin.  He  compiled  alfo  a French  dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  in  ^.to.  This  was  publifhed 
in  169S,  and  has  been  tranflated  into  Englifh.  He  was  one 
of  the  perfons  feledted  as  editors  of  the  Delphin  daffies  : 
Phasdrus  fell  to  his  (hare,  but  his  commentary  of  this  poet 
gained  him  little  reputation.  Moreri. 

DANGALA.  See  Dongola. 

DANGCANGHAC,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  given 
by  the  people  of  the  Philippine  iflands  to  the  heron.  The 
Spaniards  call  it  gazza.  It  is  the  fame  fpecies  with  that  fo 
common  in  Europe.  See  Heron. 

DANGE,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Vienne,  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diilrift  of  Chatelierault,  with  a population  of  846  individu- 
al0. The  canton  has  an  extent  of  150  kiliometres,  9 com- 
munes, and  675,3  inhabitants. 

DANGEAU,  Louis  de  Courcillon  de,  in  Biography, 
abbot  of  Fcntaine-Daniel  and  Clermont,  was  born  at  Paris, 
in  1643.  His  father  was  marquis  de  Dangeau,  and  his 
mother  was  defcer.ded  from  Du  Pleffis  Mornay,  a name  ce- 
lebrated in  church-htftory  as  an  oracle  of  Calvinifm.  Their 
fon  was  brought  up  a Proteftant,  but  renounced  his  religion 
at  the  perfuafion  cf  Bofluet.  He  travelled  when  young, 
and  went  to  Poland,  in  1667,  as  envoy-extraordinary.  On 
his  return  he  demoted  himfelf  to  literature,  and  entered  the 
church,  but  with  a determination  to  accept  no  benefice 
which  required  minifterial  duties.  He  was  nominated,  in 
1671,  reader  to  the  king;  in  this  fituation  he  ufed  his  influ- 
ence in  rendering  his  fovereign  the  patron  of  letters,  and 
was  fo  far  fuccefsful  that  many  men  of  real  merit  and  genius 
were  brought  forward  by  his  interefl.  He  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  French  academy,  and  became  a moll  aCtive 
and  zealous  a (Foci  ate,  He  was  particularly  attentive  to  the 
ftudy  of  grammar,  and  his  effays  on  that  fubjeft  were  after- 
wards collefted  and  publifhed  by  the  abbe  Olivet  in  his 
Opufcules  fur  la  Langue  Francoife.  The  abbe  Dangeau, 
himlelf  a convert,  became  zealous  in  the  converfion  of  others  ; 
but  his  ardour  in  this  work  was  foon  abated  by  the  mifeon- 
duCt  cf  fome  of  his  difciples.  In  the  promotion  of  real 
knowledge  he  was  very  feduious,  and  publifhed  a variety  of 
introductory  pieces  for  the  ufe  of  young  perfons.  He 
formed  at  his  own  houfe  a literary  fociety  which  afTembled 
weekly,  and  to  which  were  admitted  writers  diftinguifhed 
for  talents  in  every  department  of  learning.  Here  all  party 
diflinftions  were  forgotten,  and  the  converfatlon  was  carried 
on  with  perfeft  liberty.  The  abbe  was  celebrated  more  by 
his  attachment  to  truth,  than  by  any  other  circumftance  in 
life  ; fometimes  his  pertinacity  to  the  line  of  reftitude  was 
deemed  obflinacy,  yet  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  he 
was  polite,  indulgent,  well  verfed  in  the  manners  of  the 
world,  humane  and  liberal  to  the  indigent.  He  did  much 
good,  and  was  truly  benevolent  with  a very  moderate  in- 
come. He  died  generally  refpefted,  and  deeply  lamented 
by  his  friends,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1723.  Moreri. 

Dangeau,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Eure  and  Loire  ; 9 miles  N.  of  Chateau  Dun, 
and  18  S.of  Chartres. 

DANGER,  IJlands  of,  iflands  in  the  Southern  Pacific 
Ocean,  obferved  by  commodore  Byron,  in  June  1 765,  and  fo  call- 
ed on  account  ©f  the  rocks  and  fhoals,  which  rendered  accefs 
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to  them  dangerous.  They  had  a more  fertile  and  beautiful 
appearance  than  any  before  feen,  and  like  the  refl,  fwarmed 
with  people,  whofe  habitations  flood  in  clutters  along  the 
coaft.  S.  lat.  io°  if.  W.  long.  169°  28k 

Danger,  Point,  a cape  on  the  eafl  coaft  of  New  Holland. 
S.  lat.  2S0.  E.  long.  1 530  ,30k 

DANGERIA,  in  Antiquity,  a payment  in  money  made 
by  foreft  tenants,  that  they  might  have  liberty  to  plough 
and  fow  in  time  of  pannage. 

DANGOLISZKI,  in  Geography , a town  of  Lithuania  ; 
36  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Brtflaw. 

DANGU,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Eure  ; 3 miles  S.  W.  of  Gifors. 

DANICHA,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobolfk,  on  the  Chatanga  ; 360  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Turu- 
chanfk.  N.  lat.  70°  45k  E.  long.  9S0  14k 

DANIEL,  Gabriel,  in  Biography,  a French  hiftorian, 
was  born  at  Rouen  in  1649,  where  he  was  educated  himfelf, 
and  where  afterwards  he  taught  others,  in  the  colleges  of 
the  J rfuits.  He  was  invited  thence  to  Paris,  to  take  upon 
h'm  the  office  of  librarian  in  the  houfe  of  the  order.  Of 
the  Jefuits  he  was  a zealous  defender,  and  wrote  in  their 
jufhfication  in  anfwer  to  Pafchal : the  title  of  his  work  was 
“ Entretiens  de  Cieanthe  et  d’Eudoxe  fur  les  Lettres  Pro- 
vinciales,”  for  which  he  was  highly  applauded  by  the 
brethren,  but  which  did  not  produce  the  effeCft  defired.  A 
work  of  more  general  interefl  written  by  father  Daniel  was, 

“ Le  Voyage  au  Monde  de  Defcartes,”  which  was  intended 
as  a refutation  of  the  philofopher’s  fyftem  : it  has  been 
much  read,  and  tranflated  into  Latin,  Italian,  and  Englifh. 
But  the  moll  famous  work  of  this  author,  and  for  which 
he  is  dittinguifhed  as  an  hiftorian,  is  the  ‘ Hiftoire  de 
France,  depuis  l’Eftablifhment  de  la  Monarchic  Francoife.5' 
It  was  publifhed  in  jy  vols.  410.  in  the  year  1756.  Voltaire, 
in  fpeaking  of  the  author,  fays,  “ He  has  rectified  the  faults 
of  Mezerai  concerning  the  firft  and  fecond  race.  It  has  been 
objected  to  him,  that  his  diCtien  is  not  always  pure,  that  his 
ftyle  is  too  feeb'e  ; that  he  has  not  given  fufficicnt  informa- 
tion concerning  ufages,  manner  .,  and  laws  ; that  his  hiftory 
is  a long  detail  of  warlike  operations,  in  which  a writer  of 
his  profeffion  is  liable  to  great  miftakes.  H s great  fault  is 
not  to  have  been  informed  of  the  rights  o-  the  nation  or  to 
have  concealed  them  : he  feems  to  have  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  finances,  none  of  the  interna)  condition  of  the  king- 
dom, or  of  its  manners.”  Father  Daniel,  befides  the  works 
enumerated,  wrote  many  others  on  philofop’nical,  theological, 
and  critical  fubjeCts.  After  a life  of  intenfe  ftudy  and  la- 
bour, he  died  at  Paris  in  1728.  Moreri. 

Daniel,  Peter,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  celebrated 
George  Buchanan,  was  a native  of  St.  Benoit  fur 
Loire;  but  the  principal  part  of  his  life  was  fpent  at 
Orleans.  His  profeffion  was  that  of  an  advocate,  and  he 
held  the  office  of  laillt  of  the  abbey  of  Fleuri.  He  was 
zealoufly  attached  to  critical  fludies,  and  attained  to  an  un- 
common familiarity  with  ancient  MSS.  Scioppius  (De  Arte 
Critica)  characterizes  him  as  a llore-houfe  of  every  fpecies 
of  antiquities.  He  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  fome  of 
the  molt  diftinguifhed  fcholars  of  the  age.  Scaliger  and 
Turntbus  acknowledge  themfelves  indebted  to  him  for  the 
communication  of  his  MSS.  treafures.  After  his  death, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1603,  his  MS.  iibrary  was  pur- 
chafed  by  Borgars  and  Paul  Petau,  for  the  fum  cf  1500 
livree.  His  only  publications  were  editions  of  Petronius, 
Servius,  and  of  the  curious  relique,  entitled  “ Querolus  five 
Aulularia, ” which  is  the  “Aulularia,”  of  Plautus  tranfprofed. 
To  this  comedy,  which  had  not  formerly  been  printed,  he 
N 2 prefixed 
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prefixed  the  commendatory  verfes  of  Buchanan,  Irving’s 
Memoirs  of  G orge  Buchanan. 

Daniel,  in  Sacred  Biography , one  of  the  Jewifh  prophets, 
was  a defcendant  of  the  roval  iarnly  of  Judah,  as  we  may 
partly  infer  from  the  book  of  his  prophecies,  (chap.  i.  3.) 
and  as  Jofephas  pofitively  affirms.  Whilft  he  was  young, 
as  forne  fuppofe  at  the  age  of  12  years,  though  others  think 
he  might  have  been  older,  or  not  lefs  than  18  years  of  age, 
he  was  carried  captive  from  Jerufalem  to  Babylon  by  Afh- 
penaz,  mader  of  the  eunuchs,  under  the  order  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in  th%4th  year  of  Jehoiachint,  king  of  Judah,  605 
years  B.  C.  Daniel  was  called  Beltefhazzar,  and  his  three 
companions  in  exile  were  Hananiah,  Mifhael,  and  Azariah, 
who  were  denominated  Shadrach,  Mediae,  and  Abed  nego. 
Thefe  youths,  immediately  upon  their  removal  to  Babylon, 
were  placed  for  three  years  under  the  tuition  of  the  mader 
of  the  eunuchs,  in  order  to  be  infrrufted  by  him  in  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  the  Chaldeans,  previoufly  to  their 
adm.ffion  int«o  the  prefence  and  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as 
his  cbofen  fervants.  In  the  2d  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s 
reign  at  Babylon,  from  the  death  of  his  father,  which  was 
the  4th  year  after  his  fird  taking  of  Jerufalem,  B.  C.  601, 
Daniel  had  liberty  of  accefs  to  the  king,  and  interpreted  his 
dream  ; upon  which  he  was  immediately  advanced  to  be 
chief  of  the  Magi  or  wife  men,  and  governor  of  the  whole 
province  of  Babylon.  For  this  trud  a lefs  period  than  four 
years  could  not  have  been  fufficient  for  his  indruefion  in  the 
language,  laws,  ufages,  and  learning  of  the  country  ; nor, 
confidering  his  youth  when  he  was  made  captive,  could  he 
at  an  earlier  period  have  been  capable  of  undertaking  it. 
(Dan.  ii.  31.  48).  Prideaux  reckons  him  at  this  time  about 
the  age  of  two  and  twenty.  Thus  didinguifhed  by  royal 
favour,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  his  three  companions  in 
bondage  ; but  by  his  recommendation,  they  were  preferred 
to  places  of  honourable  trud  under  him  in  the  province  of 
Babylon.  Their  condancy  in  the  profeffion  of  their  religion 
is  particularly  related  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  book. 

In  the  7th  year  of  Zedekiah,  the  14th  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, B.  C.  591,  Daniel  had  acquired  fuch  a character  for 
bis  wifdom,  and  alfo  for  his  piety  and  virtue,  that  the  pro- 
phet Ezekiel  (ch.  xxviii.  3.)  records  it  as  a,  kind  of  proverb, 
“ Thou  art  wifer  than  Daniel,”  in  his  ironical  addrefs  to 
the  king  of  Tyre  ; and  in  another  place  (ch.  xiv.  14.  20.) 
God  is  reprefented  as  claffing  him  with  Noah  and  Job,  and  as 
faying,  “Though  thele  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  job, 
were  in  it,  they  fhould  deliver  but  their  own  fouls  by  their 
righteoufnefs.”  At  this  time,  if  we  allow  him  to  have 
been  18,  when  he  was  carried  away  to  Babylon,  and  brought 
up  for  the  fervice  of  the  king,  he  could  not  have  been  more 
than  32  years  of  age;  fo  that  he  dedicated  the  prime 
and  vigour  of  his  life  to  the  fervice  of  God.  In  the  36th 
year  of  his  age,  the  nth  year  cf  Zedekiah,  587  before 
Chrifb,  he  received  that  honourable  teflimony  to  his  wifdom 
already  recited.  ( Ezekiel  xxviii.  3 ) At  this  time  Nebu- 
chadnezzar returned  to  Babylon,  after  the  end  of  the  Jewifh 
war ; and  out  cf  the  fpoils  collected  in  that  expedition,  made 
a golden  image  to  the  honour  of  Bel  his  god,  which  he  de- 
dicated to  him  in  the  plain  of  Dura  ; and  on  this  occafion  he 
fummoned  all  his  officers  and  minifters  to  attend,  when  Da- 
niel’s three  friends  were  condemned  to  the  fiery  furnace,  and 
were  miraculocfly  delivered  from  it  unhurt.  (Dan.  ch.  iii.) 
Daniel  himfelf,  who  was  probably  prefent,  and  who,  without 
doubt,  did  not  worfhip  the  idol,  efcaped  accufation.  In  the 
35th  year  of  N.  buchadnezzar,  the  19th  year  after  the  de- 
liru&ion  of  Jerufalem,  570  B.  C.,  he  returned  from  his 
Egyptian  expedition,  to  Babylon,  and  there  drtamed  of  a 
wonderful  large  tree,  and  the  cutting  down  of  it,  of  which 
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we  have  an  account  in  the  4th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Da- 
niel. This  dream  was  interpreted  by  the  prophet,  who 
thus  intimated  that  if  prefigured  the  future  cireumftances  of 
the  king  himfelf.  Upon  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in 
the  43d  vear  of  his  reign,  B.  C.  562,  he  was  fucceeded  by 
his  [bn  Evilmerodach,  or  Ilvaradonmis,  who,  after  a fhort 
reign  of  two  years,  fell  a facrifice  to  his  vices  ; fo  that  his 
own  relations  confpired  againfl  him,  and  put  him  to  death. 
His  filler’s  iiufband  Nerigiiffar,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
confpiracy,  reigned,  in  his  head  ; but  this  prince  being  (lain 
in  the  4th  year  of  his  reign,  in  a battle  with  Cyrus,  his 
fon  Laborofoarchod  reigned  nine  months,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Nabonadius,  the  laft  Babylonifh  king,  called  in 
Scripture  Belfhazzar.  In  the  firll  year  of  this  king’s  reign., 
B.  C.  535,  Daniel  had  the  vifion  of  the  four  great  beads* 
which  reprefented  the  four  monarchies  of  the  Chaldaeans, 
Perfians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Meffiah,  which  was  to  fucceed  them,  which  is  recorded  in 
the  7th  chapter.  In  the  3d  year  of  Beifhazzar,  B.  C. 
553,  he  had  the  vifion  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat,  prefigur- 
ing the  overthrow  of  the  Perfian  empire  by  Alexander  the 
Great ; and  he  forefaw  alfo  the  perfeention  that  was  to  be 
raifed  againfl  the  Jews  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of 
Syria,  the  vengeance  of  God  upon  him,  and  the  victories  of 
the  Maccabees,  (ch.  viii.)  Daniel  informs  us  (ch.  v.),  that 
Belfhazzar  (in  the  17th  year  cf  his  reign,  B.  C.  559.)  made 
a great  feafl,  on  which  occafion  he  applied  to  common  or 
profane  ufes,  the  facred  veffels,  which  he  had  taken  out  of 
the  temple  of  Jerufalem  ; and  in  that  very  night  he  was 
flain,  and  Darius  the  Mede,  that  is,  Cyaxares  the  uncle  of 
Cyrus,  took  the  kingdom.  The  hand-writing  on  the  wall, 
and  the  awful  interpretation  of  it  by  Daniel,  which  he  has 
particularly  recorded,  are  well  known.  Cyaxares  and  Cy- 
rus having  concerted  together  for  the  diviiion  ef  the  em- 
pire, determined  to  divide  it  into  120  provinces,  over  which 
were  appointed  three  prelidents,  who  were  to  refide  con- 
flantly  at  court  as  the  king’s  minillers.  Of  thefe  prefidents 
Daniel  was  made  the  firfl  ; and  he  was  entitled  to  this  pre- 
eminence on  account  of  his  fmgular  wifdom,  approved  Con- 
duct, and  long  experience  ; for  he  had  now,  from  the  2d 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  been  employed  full  63  years  as  a 
prime  minifler  of  flate  under  the  kings  of  Babylon.  This 
ftation,  however,  which  made  him  the  next  perfon  to  the 
king  in  the  whole  empire,  excited  the  jealoufy  and  envy  of 
the  other  courtiers  ; fo  that  they  laid  that  fnare  for  him, 
which  occafioned  his  being  call  into  the  lion’s  den.  But 
being  miraculoufly  refeued  from  injury,  this  malicious  con- 
trivance terminated  in  the  deftru&ion  of  its  authors  ; and 
Daniel  being  eilablilhed  in  the  favour  and  confidence  of 
Darius  and  Cyrus,  he  greatly  profpere^d  in  their  time,  as 
long  as  he  lived.  (Dan.  vi.  28.)  In  the  1 ft  year  of  Darius, 
he  delivered  his  famous  prophecy  of  the  advent  of  the  Mef- 
fiab,  (fee  the  next  article) ; and  he  had  alfo  another  remark- 
able vifion,  in  which  the  angel  Gabriel  difeovered  to  him 
the  events  that  were  to  occur  in  Perfia  after  the  death  of 
Cyrus  ; viz.  the  arrival  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  over- 
throw of  the  Perfian  empire,  the  Greek  dominion,  the  con- 
tinued wars  between  the  kingdom  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  the 
perfecutions  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  deltrudtion  of 
that  perfecuting  prince,  and  the  victory  and  happmefs  of  the 
faints.  (Dan.  x.)  Upon  the  death  of  Cyaxares,  Cambyfes 
being  alfo  dead  in  Perfia,  Cyrus  returned  and  affumed  the 
whole  government  of  the  empire  both  of  the  Medes  and 
Perfians,  over  which  he  reigned  feven  years.  This  wife  and 
excellent  prince  had  formed  a very  favourable  opinion  of 
Daniel  when  he  firfl  came  to  Babylon  and  took  the  city  ; 
and  when  he  returned  thither  again  from  his  Syrian  expedi- 
tion! 
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twrl,  the  fame  of  the  prophet  was  augmented,  and  he  had 
additional  reafons  for  holding  him  in  high  Hlimation.  And 
SS  Daniel  had  earndlly  fupp  ic^ted  the  Almighty  for  the  re- 
iloration  of  hi"’  people,  the  Jew?,  (fee  Dan,  ix.)  it  is  rea- 
fonable  to  imagine  that  he  would  intercede  for  it  with  the 
king,  and  exert  his  intereft  for  the  acc  lrration  of  this  de- 
fuable  event.  In  order  to  induce  him  the  more  readily  to 
comply  with  his  re  quell,  he  laid  before  him  the  prophecies 
of  Ifaiah,  (xliv.  28.  xlv.  1.),  which  mentioned  him  by  name 
j ro  years  before  he  was  born,  as  one  whom  God  had  de- 
signed to  be  a great  conqueror,  and  king  over  many  nr;, 
tians,  and  the  refforer  of  his  people,  in  caufing  the  temple 
to  be  built,  and  the  land  of  Judah  and  the  city  of  Jerufa- 
lem  to  be  again  occupied  by  its  former  inhabitants.  Jofe- 
phus  tells  us,  (lib.  xi.  c.  1.)  that  Cyrus  bad  feen  and  read 
thefe  prophecies  ; and  it  is  plain  from  Scripture  that  this 
was  the  cafe  ; for  they  are  recited  in  his  decree  in  Ezra 
(i.  2.)  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple.  Who,  indeed, 
was  more  likely  to  fhew  thefe  prophecies  to  Cyrus  than  Da- 
niel, who  by  his  Ptation  had  conilant  acctfs  to  him,  and  who 
was  mod  anxious  for  feeing  the  accompli  fitment  of  thefe 
prophecies?  When  the  Samaritans,  in  the  3d  year  of  Cyrus, 
B.  C.  53 4)  obftrudled  and  retarded  the  execution  of  Cyrus’s 
decree  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  ; Daniel  (ch.  x.) 
feerr.s  to  have  furrendered  himfelf  to  mourning  and  falling 
for  three  days ; and  he  afterwards  had  the  vifion  already 
mentioned  concerning  the  fucceffion  of  the  kings  of  Periia, 
the  empire  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  conquefts  of  the 
Romans,  &c.  of  which  the  three  laft  chapters  of  his  pro- 
phecies contain  an  account.  From  what  is  written  in  the 
couclufion  cf  the  laft  of  thefe,  we  may  infer  that  he  died 
foon  after  ; and,  indeed  his  great  age  renders  it  unlikely 
that  he  could  have  furvived  much  longer.  For  the  3d  of 
Cyrus  being  the  7jd  -year  of  his  captivity,  if  he  were  18 
years  old  when  he  was  removed  to  Babylon,  he  mull  have 
been  in  the  91ft  year  of  his  age  at  this  time,  a length  of 
years  to  which  few  attained  in  thofe  days.  The  place  of 
Daniel’s  death  and  burial  is  not  afeertained.  Some  have 
fuppoftd  that  he  died  in  Chaldma,  being  probably  detained 
there  by  his  great  employments  in  the  Perfian  empire.  St. 
Epipbanius  fays  that  he  died  at  Babylon,  and  he  is  followed 
by  the  generality  of  hiftorians.  Jofephus  tells  us  (Antiq. 
1.  x.  c.  12.)  that  he  built  a famous  edifice  of  the  caiteliated 
kind  at  Sufa  ; and  that  this  was  the  place  where  the  Per- 
fian and  Parthian  kings  were  ufually  buried  : the  copies  of 
Jofephus,  now  extent,  place  this  building  in  Ecbatana  in 
Media;  but  St.  Jerom,  who  gives  the  fame  account  of  it 
’verbatim  out  of  Jofephus,  places  it  in  Sufa  in  Periia,  whence 
we  may  conclude  that  the  copy  of  Jofephus,  ufed  by  him, 
had  this  reading  ; and  this  is  moll  likely  to  be  true.  For 
Sufa  being  within  the  Babylonifn  empire,  the  Scripture 
tells  us,  that  Daniel  fometimes  refided  there  ; and  it  has 
been  a common  tradition  in  thofe  parts  for  many  ages  patl,. 
that  Daniel  died  in  that  city,  which  is  now  called  “ Tuf- 
ter and  there  they  fhew  his  monument.  (Itinerary 
Benjamin  of  Tudela.)  It  is  alfo  to  be  obfer-ved,  that  Jo- 
fephus calls  this  building  Baris,  which  is  the  fame  by 
which  Daniel  himfelf  calls  the  caftle  or  palace  at  Shufhan 
or  Sufa.  For  what  we  tranflate  “ at  Shufhan  in  the  pa- 
lace,” (Dan.  viii.  2.)  is  in  the  original  “ Bifhulhan  Ha- 
birah,”  where,  without  doubt,  the  Birah  of  Daniel  is  the 
fame  with  the  Baris  of  Jofephus ; and  both  fignifies  this  pa- 
lace or  callle  built  there  by  Daniel,  while  he  was  governor 
of  that  province. 

Daniel  was  a very  extraordinary  perfon,  both  for  wifdotn 
and  piety,  and  exhibits  an  example  of  conftancy  in  main- 
taining his  religious  principles  and  prefeffion,  notwithlland- 
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ing  the  temptations  of  a profperous  and  affluent  condition, 
and  of  a corrupt  idolatrous  court,  which  none  can  contem- 
plate without  admiration,  and  which  ought  to  excie  a 
laudable  emulation. 

Daniel,  Book  of,  a canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
fo  denominated  from  its  author,  Daniel,  of  whole  hu'lory 
and  character  we  have  given  a brief  fketch  in  the  preceding 
article.  See  Bible  and  Canon. 

The  book  of  Daniel  may  be  divided  into  two  parts ; the 
fijl  is  hiflorical,  and  contains  a relation  of  feveral  incidents 
that  occurred  with  regard  to  Daniel  himfelf,  and  the  Jews 
under  feveral  kings  at  Babylon  : the  fecond , beginning 
at  the  7th  chapter,  and  ending  at  the  12th,  comprehends 
the  vifions  and  prophecies,  with  which  he  was  favoured, 
and  which  enabled  him  to  foretell  various  events,  that  per- 
tained to  the  monarchies  of  the  world,  the  time  of  the 
advent  and  death  of  the  Meffiah,  and  the  deitruftion  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Jews.  Part  of  this  book,  viz.  from  the 
4th  verfe  of  the  fecond  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  7th 
chapter,  was  originally  written  in  the  Chaldee  language  ; 
the  reafon  of  which  was,  that  in  this  part  the  writer  treats 
of  the  Chaldsean  or  Babylonifh  affairs,  and,  therefore,  he 
wrote  of  them  in  the  Chaldee  or  Babylonifh  language. 
The  reft  is  in  Hebrew.  The  Greek  tranflation  of  this  book, 
ufed  by  the  Greek  churches  through  all  the  ealtern  coun- 
tries, was  that -which  Tneodotion  had  tranflated.  This  was 
adopted  by  the  ancient  Chrillians,  becaufe  they  found  the 
LXX.  verfion  too  faulty  to  be  ufed  in  their  churches.  In 
the  vulgar  Latin,  edition  or  the  Bible,  as  well  as  in  the 
Greek  tranflation  of  the  book  of  Daniel  by  Theodotion, 
there  is  added  in  the  third  chapter  after  the  23d  verfe,  be- 
tween that  and  the  24th  verfe,  the  fong  of  the  three  chil- 
dren, Hanan.iah,  Milhael,  and  Azariah,  who  were  calt  into 
the  fiery  furnace  ; and  at  the  end  of  the  book,  the  hiitory 
of  Sufi’.nna,  and  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  ; the  former  is 
made  the  13th,  and  the  other  the  14th  chapter  of  the  book 
in  that  edition  : — but  thefe  additions  were  never  received 
into  the  canon  of  Holy  Writ  by  the  Jewifh  church,  neither 
are  they  extant  either  in  the  Hebrew  or  the  Chaldee  lan- 
guages, nor  have  we  any  evidence,  that  they  ever  were  io. 
That  they  were  originally  written  in  the  Greek  tongue  by 
fome  Helleniftic  Jew,  without  having  any  higher  fource,  from 
which  they  are  derived,  appears  from  this  circumftance,  that 
in  the  hiilory  of  Sufanna,  Daniel,  in  his  replies  to  the  elders, 
alludes  to  the  Greek  names  of  the  trees,  under  which,  they 
faid,  the  adultery  charged  upon  Sufanna  was  committed, 
which  allufions  cannot  hold  good  in  any  other  language. 
The  church  of  Rome,  however,  allows  them  to  be  of  the 
fame  authority  with  the  other  parts  of  the  book  of  Daniel ; 
and  by  their  decree  at  Trent,  (feff.  4.)  have  given  them  an 
equal  place  with  it  among  the  canonical  Scriptures.  But 
the  ancients  never  did  fo.  Africanus,  Eufebius,  and  Apol- 
Iinarius  have  rejected  thefe  pieces,  not  only  as  being  un- 
aanonical,  but  alfo  as  fabulous  ; and  Jerom  gives  the  hu'lory 
of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  no  better  title  than  that  of  “ The 
Fables  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.”  And  others,  who  have 
admitted  them  for  inllruilion  of  manners,  have,  neverthelefs, 
rejected  them  from  the  canonical  Scriptures,  in  which 
reipetfl  they  are  followed  by  the  Protellant  churches,  which 
exclude  them  from  the  canonical,  and  affign  them  to  the 
apocryphal  writings.  See  Apocrypha  and  Bel  and  the 
Dragon. 

The  prophecies  of  Daniel,  concerning  the  advent  of  the 
Meffiah,  and  other  important  events,  of  times  far  remote 
from  thofe  in  which  he  lived,  are  fo  clear  and  explicit,  that 
Porphyry,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  third  century  after. 
Chrillj  alleged  agaiaft  th esi,  that  they  mud  have  been 
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written  after  the  fa£ls  to  which  they  refer  had  occurred. 
To  him  they  appeared  to  be  a narration  of  events  that  had 
already  taken  place,  rather  than  a prediction  of  things  to 
come  ; fuch  was  the  ftriking  coincidence  between  the  fa&s, 
when  accomplished,  and  the  prophecies,  which  foretold 
them.  Porphyry  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  perfon  who 
denied  their  genuinenefs  and  authority.  In  the  12th  of  his 
i j books  againft  the  Chriftian  religion,  he  attempts  to  de- 
preciate Daniel’s  prophecies ; alleging,  that  they  were 
not  compofed  by  Daniel,  whole  name  they  bore,  but  by 
fome  perfon  who  lived  in  Judtea  about  the  time  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes,  becaufe  all  to  that  time  contained  true 
hiftory,  but  all  beyond  that  period  were  manifeilly  falfe. 
This  work  of  Porphyry  (fee  Porphyry),  together  with 
the  anfwers  of  Eufcbius,  Apoilinarius,  and  Methodius,  is 
wholly  loft,  • except  fome  few  fragments  and  quotations 
which  are  preferved  by  Jerom,  and  others  of  the  fathers. 
But,  as  Jerom  rightly  obferves,  this  method  of  oppofing 
the  prophecies,  affords  the  ftrongeft  teftimony  to  their  truth. 
For  they  were  fulfilled  with  fuch  exadftnefs,  that,  to  infidels, 
the  prophet  feerned  not  to  have  foretold  things  future,  but 
to  have  related  things  paft.  We  may  obferve,  in  general, 
that  the  prophecy  relating  to  the  kings  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  (ch.  X!.)  which  is  faid  to  have  been  written  after  the 
times  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  was  tranflated  into  Greek 
Joo  years  before  his  time,  and  the  translation  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Egyptians,  who  had  no  great  kindnefs  for  the 
Jews  and  their  religion  : and  thofe  prophecies  that  foretell 
the  fucceffes  of  Alexander  (ch.  viii.  5.  xi.  3.)  were  fhewn 
to  Alexander  by  the  Jews, -in  confequence  of  which  they 
obtained  feveral  privileges  from  him. 

The  author  of  “ The  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy”  con- 
fidered, (A.  Collins,  efq.)  hath  followed  the  fteps  of  Por- 
phyry; and  formed  eleven  objections  againft  the  bock  of 
Daniel,  concluding  with  no  fmall  degree  of  confidence,  that 
it  mull  have  been  written  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 
But  his  two  learned  opponents,  both  of  the  fame  name, 
have  folidly  and  clearly  refuted  his  eleven  objections,  and 
fhewn  that  they  are  all  mere  cavils,  unfounded  affertions, 
erroneous  quotations,  or  evident  contradictions.  (See  Bi- 
fhop  Chandler’s  Vindication  of  his  Defence  of  Chriftianity, 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Chandler’s  Vindication  of  the  Antiquity 
and  Authority  of  Daniel’s  Prophecies,  in  Anfwer  to  the 
Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy  confidered.)  The  following 
fummary  of  Mr.  Collins’s  objections,  and  the  replies  to  them, 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  theological  reader;  and 
comports  with  the  defign  of  the  editor  in  ail  articles  of  this 
kind,  which  is  to  defend  and  eftablifh  the  truth  of  our  holy 
religion,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  upon  which 
our  tgith  in  it  depends.  Collins  objeCts,  jCr/?,  that  the 
famous  Daniel,  mentioned  by  Ezekiel,  could  not  be  the 
autnor  of  the  book  of  Daniel ; becaufe  Ezekiel,  who 
prophefied  in  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah, 
fuppofes  that  Daniel  at  that  time  was  a perfon  in  advanced 
life ; whereas  the  book  of  Daniel  intimates  that  he  was 
then  a young  man.  To  this  objection  it  has  been  re- 
plied, that  Ezekiel  did  not  prophefy  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  nor  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  at  all ; but  he 
began  to  prophefy  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  captivity  of 
king  Jehoiachin,  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Jehoiakim  (Ezek. 
i.  2.)  that  is,  11  years  after.  When  Daniel  was  firft  car- 
ried into  captivity,  he  might  be  a youth  about  18  ; but 
when  Ezekiel  magnified  his  wifdom  and  piety  (ch.  xiv. 
xxviii.)  he  was  between  30  and  40;  and  feveral  years  be- 
fore that  period  he  had  interpreted  Nebuchadnezzar’s 
stream,  and  was  advanced  to  an  honourable  ftation  in  the 
court  of  Eabylon  (Dan.  ii.  48.) ; and  he  was  therefore 


very  fit  and  worthy  to  be  celebrated  by  his  fellow-captive 
Ezekiel.  See  Daniel.  The  feccmd  obje&ion  of  Collins  is, 
that  Daniel  is  reprefented  in  his  book  as  living  chiefly  at  the 
courts  of  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  Perfia  ; and  yet  the 
names  of  the  feveral  kings  of  his  time  are  all  miftaken  in  the 
book  of  Daniel.  As  to  the  miftake  of  the  names  of  the 
kings,  we  may  obferve,  that  there  are  only  four  kings  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Daniel,  viz.  Nebuchadnezzar,  Bel- 
fliazzar,  Darius  the  Mede,  and  Cyrus.  Of  the  firft  and  laft 
there  never  was  any  doubt  ; and  the  other  two  may  be 
rightly  named,  though  they  have  been  differently  denominated 
by  the  Greek  hiftorians,  who  yet  differ  as  much  from  one 
another  as  from  Daniel.  The  Eaftern  monarchs,  it  is  well 
known,  had  feveral  different  names  : and  one  writer  might 
ufe  one,  and  another  writer  might  ule  another.  Mr.  Collins 
further  ftates,  that  it  is  more  fuited  to  a fabulous  writer 
than  to  a contemporary  hiftjrian,  to  fpeak  of  “ Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dwelling  with  the  beads  of  the  field,  and  eating 
grafs  like  oxen,  &c.”  and  then  returning  again  to  the 
government  of  his  kingdom.  It  fhould  be  confidered,  how- 
ever, that  the  cafe  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  related  in  the 
prophetic  figurative  ftyle  : and  ftripped  of  its  figures,  the 
plain  meaning  is,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  ftionld  be  punifhed 
with  madnefs,  fhould  fancy  himfeif  a bead  and  live  ac- 
cordingly, and  be  obliged  to  fubfift  upon  a vegetable  diet ; 
but  after  fome  tirpe  fhould  recover  his  reafon,  and  refume  the 
government.  What  is  there  in  this  account  fabulous  or 
abfurd  ? The  dream  was  not  indited  by  Daniel,  but  was 
told  by  Nebuchadnezzar  himfeif.  The  third  abjection  of 
Mr.  Collins  is,  that  the  book  of  Daniel  could  not  be 
written  by  that  Daniel,  who  was  a captive  at  Babylon, 
becaufe  it  abounds  with  derivatives  from  the  Greek, 
which  language  was  unknown  to  the  Jews  till  long  after 
the  captivity : it  is  not  true,  that  the  book  of  Daniel 
abounds  with  derivatives  from  the  Greek  ; but  an  affinity  is 
obfervable  between  fome  few  words  in  the  Greek  and  the 
Chaldee  language;  and  it  is  not  unreafonable  or  unlikely,  if 
we  advert  to  the  analogy  of  languages,  that  the  Greeks  de- 
rived them  from  the  Chaldee,  and  not  the  Chaldees  from  the 
Greek;  or  they  might  both  derive  them  from  a common 
fource,  Moft  of  the  words  are  names  of  mufical  inftruments  ; 
and  the  Greeks  themfelves  acknowledge  that  they  received 
their  mufic  from  the  Eaftern  nations,  from  whence  they 
themfelves  originally  defeended.  It  is  objected,  fourthly, 
that  the  book  of  Daniel  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
tranflated  into  Greek,  when  the  other  books  of  the  Old 
Tcftament  were,  which  are  attributed  to  the  LXX.  : 
the  prefent  Greek  verfion,  inferted  in  the  Septuagint,  being 
taken  from  the  tranflation  of  Theodotion,  made  in  the  fecond 
century  of  the  Chriftian  era.  It  appears,  however,  that 
there  was  an  ancient  Greek  verfion  of  Daniel,  which  is  attri- 
buted to  the  LXX.;  it  is  cited  by  Clemens  Romanus,  Juftin 
Martyr,  and  many  of  the  ancient  fathers  ; it  occupied  a co- 
lumn of  the  Hexapla  of  Origen;  and  it  is  quoted  feveral 
times  by  Jerom.  This  verfion,  which  had  been  repudiated 
by  the  doftors  of  the  church,  and  in  the  room  of  which 
Theodotion’s  was  fubftituted,  was  publifhed  fome  years  ago 
from  an  ancient  MS.,  difeovered  in  the  Chighian  library  at 
Rome.  A ffih  obje&ion  is  that  of  Porphyry  already 
ftated  ; viz.  that  feveral  matters  of  faff  are  fpoken  of  with 
the  clearnefs  of  hiftory,  to  the  times  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes ; whence  Porphyry  inferred  that  the  book  of  Daniel 
was  written  about  the  time  of  this  Antiochus,  the  author 
appearing  to  be  well  acquainted  with  things  down  to  the 
death  of  this  prince,  but  not  farther.  This  indeed  is  a fin- 
gular  kind  of  argument  againft  the  book  of  Daniel.  His  pro- 
phecies are  clear,  and  therefore  are  no  prophecies.  Could 
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not  Cod  who  infplred  the  prophet,  enable  him  to  deliver  clear 
predictions  of  future  events,  perfectly  known  to  himfelf  ? 
Has  he  not  done  fo  in  other  inftances  ? Befides,  there  are 
feveral  prophecies  in  Daniel’s  book,  which  relate  to  events 
far  beyond  the  death  of  Antiochus ; and  thefe  are  as  clear 
as  thofe  that  pertain  to  events  that  occurred  before  his 
death.  Mr.  Collins’s fixth  objection  is,  that  Daniel  is  omit- 
ted among  the  prophets,  enumerated  in  Ecclefiafticus,  where 
it  feems  proper  to  have  mentioned  him,  if  his  book  had  been 
received  as  canonical,  when  Ecclefiafticus  was  publifhed. 
The  author,  however,  does  not  profefs  to  give  a complete 
catalogue  of  the  Jewilh  canonical  writers;  others  are  omitted 
befides  Daniel.  No  mention  is  made  of  Job  and  Ezra,  and 
of  the  books  under  their  name.  It  is  of  greater  import, 
ance,  that  Daniel  is  propofed  ( i Maccab.  ii.  60.)  as  a pat- 
tern by  the  father  of  the  Maccabees,  and  his  wifdom,  as 
we  have  already  feen,  is  highly  extolled  by  Ezekiel ; and 
there  are  fufficient  teftimonies  of  his  antiquity,  without  the 
confirmation  of  a later  writer.  It  is  further  objected,  fe- 
venthly , that  Jonathan,  who  made  the  Chaldee  paraphrafes 
on  the  prophets,  has  omitted  Daniel  ; whence  it  (hould  feem 
that  his  book  was  not  held  in  the  fame  eftimation  by  the 
Jews  with  other  books  of  the  prophets.  The  cale  is  the 
fame  with  regard  to  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nchermah  ; and 
Jonathan  might  not  have  made  a Targum  or  Chaldee  para- 
phrafe  on  Daniel,  becaufe  half  of  the  book  is  written  in 
Chaldee  : or  if  he  made  fuch  a Targum,  it  has  been  loft 
as  well  as  others  : and,  indeed,  bilhop  Chandler  ha3  fhewn, 
that  there  was  an  ancient  Targum  on  Daniel.  After  all  it 
deferves  confideration,  that  Jonathan  frequently  applies  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel,  as  fuller  and  clearer  than  thofe  of 
other  prophets,  and  we  may  hence  conclude,  that  he  was 
regarded  by  him  as  a prophet  of  equal  authority,  at  leail 
with  thofe  who  preceded  him.  The  Jews,  indeed,  fmee  the 
time  of  Chrift,  have  not  regarded  Daniel  as  a prophet,  and 
therefore  they  have  placed  his  prophecies  only  among  the 
“ Hagiographa alleging,  that  his  manner  of  life  was 
not  conformable  to  that  of  the  other  prophets,  but  he  lived 
like  the  courtiers  and  grandees  of  Babylon;  and  that,  al- 
though he  had  divine  revelations  communicated  to  him,  it  was 
not  in  the  prophetic  mode,  but  by  dreams  and  vifions  of  the 
night,  which  they  reckon  to  be  the  moil  imperfeCt  manner 
of  revelation,  and  below  the  prophetic.  But  Jofephus 
thought  very  differently.  (Antiq.  1.  x.  c.  12.)  This  Jew- 
ifh  writer  reckons  him  among  the  greateft  of  the  prophets, 
and  mentions  fome  circumftances  relating  to  his  predictions, 
which  evince  his  fuperiority  to  other  prophets;  and  he  was 
always  efteemed  a prophet  by  the  ancient  Jewifh  church. 
But  the  point  in  difpute  between  the  Jew's  and  Chriftians  is 
fully  decided  by  the  authority  of  our  bleffed  Lord,  who 
calls  him  “ Daniel  the  prophet”  when  he  cites  his  predic- 
tion. (Matt.  xxiv.  15.  Mark  xiii.  14.) 

tf  The  Jews,”  fays  the  eminently  learned  bifhop  Lowth, 
(Ledlures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  lib.  x.  vol. 
ii.  p.  61.,  &c.  Gregory’s  Tranfiation,)  “ would  refufe  to  Da- 
niel even  the  character  of  a prophet:  but  the  arguments  un- 
der which  they  fhelter  this  opinion  are  very  futile:  for  thofe 
points  which  they  maintain  concerning  the  conditions,  on 
which  the  gift  of  prophecy  is  imparted;  the  different  gra- 
dations, and  the  diferimination  between  the  true  prophecy 
and  mere  infpiration,  are  all  trifling  and  abfurd,  without 
any  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  totally  deftitute 
of  Scripture  authority.  They  add,  that  Daniel  was  neither 
originally  educated  in  the  prophetic  difeipline  and  precepts, 
nor  afterwards  lived  conformably  to  the  manner  of  the  pro- 
phets. I do  not,  however,  comprehend  how  this  can  di- 
minifh  his  claim  to  a divine  million  and  infpiration  j it  may 


pcflibly  enable  us,  indeed,  to  afiign  a reafon  for  the  difiimi- 
larity  between  the  ftyie  of  Daniel  and  that  of  the  other  pro- 
phets, and  for  its  pofteffing  fo  little  of  the  diCtion  and  cha- 
racter of  poetry,  which  the  reft  feem  to  have  imbibed  in 
common  from  the  fchools  and  difeipline  in  which  they  w'ere 
educated.” 

It  has  been  objcCted,  eighthly,  that  the  part  of  Daniel’3 
book  which  is  written  in  Chaldee,  refembles  the  ftyie  of  the 
old  Chaldee  paraphrafes;  which,  being  compofed  many  hun- 
dred years  after  the  time  of  Daniel,  mull  have  a different 
ftyie  from  that  ufed  in  his  time;  and,  therefore,  that  part 
could  not  have  been  written  at  a period  very  remote  from  the 
date  of  the  eldeft  of  thefe  Chaldee  paraphrafes.  This  argument 
is  one  of  thofe  which,  by  proving  too  much,  proves  nothing. 
According  to  this  mode  of  reafoning,  Homer  cannot  be  lo 
ancient  an  author  as  he  is  generally  reputed  to  be,  becaufe 
the  Greek  language  continued  much  the  fame  many  hun- 
dred years  after  his  time:  but  the  ftyie  of  Daniel’s  Chaldee 
differs  more  from  that  of  the  old  Chaldee  paraphrafes  than 
Homer  does  from  the  latell  of  the  Greek  clafiic  waiters. 

It  has  been  farther  objeCted,  ninthly , that  the  book  of  Da- 
niel feems  to  have  been  compofed  to  do  honour  to  the  Jews, 

• in  the  perfon  of  Daniel,  by  making  him,  as  a Jew,  fuperior 
to  all  the  wife  men  of  Babylon.  Hence  we  might  infer, 
that,  becaufe  books  have  been  counterfeited  under  the  names 
of  perfons  of  renown,  there  can  be  no  genuine  books  of  the 
fame  perfons.  Some  pieces  in  Greek  have  been  forged  un- 
der the  name  of  Daniel,  and,  therefore,  he  wrote  no  book  in 
Chaldee  and  Hebrew  long  before  thofe  forgeries.  Poems 
have  been  aferibed  to  Homer  and  to  Virgil,  which  they  did 
not  compofe:  and  therefore  one  was  not  the  author  of  the 
Iliad,  and  the  other  did  not  write  the  iEneid.  Spuricus 
writings  have  been  attributed  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and 
therefore  thefe  apoftles  have  trarifmitted  to  us  no  true  writ- 
ings. As  fome  books  have  been  counterfeited  in  the  name 
of  this  or  that  writer;  it  is  a much  more  probable  prefump- 
tion  than  the  contrary,  that  there  were  fome  genuine  books 
of  his  writing. 

The  tenth  objection  is,  that  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Daniel  appears  plainly  to  be  a writer  of  things  pall,  after  a, 
prophetical  manner,  by  his  uncommon  punctuality,  by  not 
only  foretelling  things  to  come,  like  other  prophets,  but 
fixing  the  time  when  the  things  were  to  happen.  But  other 
prophets  have  done  the  fame,  e.  g.  120  years  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  antediluvian  world;  400  years  for  the  fojouru- 
ing  of  Abraham’s  pofterity  in  a ftrange  land;  40  years  for 
the  peregrination  of  the  children  of  Ifrael;  70  years  for  the 
defolation  of  Tyre;  70  years  for  the  captivity  of  Judah, 
&c.;  and,  therefore,  the  fixing  of  the  times  and  dates  can- 
not be  a particular  objection  againft  the  prophecies  of  Da- 
niel. Jofephus  (Antiq.  1.  x.  c.  11.)  aferibes  this  punctu- 
ality to  divine  revelation,  and  not,  like  the  objeCtor,  to  the 
late  compofition  of  the  book;  and  deduces  from  it  an  argu- 
ment in  proof  of  the  diftinguifhing  excellence  of  the  pro- 
phet. 

Lajlly,  it  is  objeCted,  that  the  book  of  Daniel  gives  an 
imperfeCt,  confuted,  contradictory,  obfeure,  and  emblema- 
tical relation  of  faCt$,  blended  with  images  and  fymbols,  un- 
like the  books  of  the  other  prophets,  and  taken  from  the 
fchools  of  the  Greeks.  It  may  be  replied,  that  Daniel’s 
mode  of  writing  was  fuited  to  his  defign,  which  was  not  to 
compofe  a hiftory,  but  to  deliver  prophecies,  and  hiftory  mere- 
ly fo  far  as  it  relates  to  prophecies.  The  charge  of  his  con- 
tradicting other  hiftorical  relations  is  altogether  unfounded. 
As  to  the  cenfure  of  his  emblems,  which  are  faid  not  to  re- 
fembie  thofe  of  other  prophets,  and  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  fchools  of  the  Greeks,  this  is  unjult;  for  fimilar 
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•emblems  are  ufed  by  other  prophets,  and  they  are  agreeable 
to  the  ftyle  and  genius  of  all  the  ealtern  writers  of  his  time. 
So  far  from  having  borrowed  them  from  the  Grecian  fchools, 
if  any  of  them  ever  were  ufed  by  the  Greeks,  they  borr  owed 
them  from  the  ori-ntal  writers.  The  lait  objection  ill  ac- 
cords with  th t jifth  and  tenth.  There  obvious  matters  of 
faff  were  narrated  with  the  clearnefs  of  hilfory;  and  the  au- 
thor was  charged  with  forgery,  on  account  of  his  uncommon 
punffuality.  Here  all  is  dark  and  emblematical,  imperfedt, 
and  contrary  tp  other  hiftories.  Such  objections  contradict, 
and  deltroy  one  another.  Both  may  be  talfe,  but  both  can- 
not be  true.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  obferve,  that  the 
it  vie  of  Daniel  is  not  fo  lofty  and  figurative  as  that  of  the 
other  prophets;  it  is  clear  and  concife,  and  his  narrations 
and  deferiptions  are  fimple  and  natural;  and  he  writes  more 
like  an  hiltorian  than  a prophet. 

Of  the  genuinenefs  and  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Da- 
niel, we  have  all  the  external  and  internal  evidence,  which 
can  be  reafonably  defired.  As  to  external  evidence,  vve 
have  not  only  the  teftimony  of  the  whole  Jewifh  church 
and  nation,  which  have  conllantly  received  this  book  as  ca- 
nonical, but  particularly  of  Jofephus,  who  commends  Da- 
niel as  the  greateft  of  the  prophets;  of  the  Jewifh  Tar- 
gums  and  Talmuds,  which  frequently  cite  and  appeal  to  his 
authority  ; of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  who  have  copied 
many  of  his  prophecies  ; of  our  (Saviour  himfelf,  who  has 
cited  his  words,  and  ftyled  him  “ Daniel  the  prophet ;”  of 
ancient  hiltorians,  who  relate  many  of  the  fame  tranfac- 
tions  ; of  the  mother  of  the  7 fon8,  and  of  the  father  of  the 
Maccabees,  who  both  recommend  the  example  of  Daniel 
to  their  fons ; of  old  Eleazar  in  Egypt,  who,  praying  for 
the  Jews  then  fuffering  under  the  perfections  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  (3  Macc-  vii.  6,  7.)  mentions  the  deliver- 
ance of  Daniel  out  of  the  den  of  lions,  together  with  the 
deliverance  of  the  three  men  out  of  the  fiery  furnace  ; of 
the  Jewifh  high  prieft,  who  (hewed  Daniel’s  prophecies  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  while  he  was  at  Jerufalem  ; and  of 
Ezekiel,  a contemporary  writer,  who  greatly  extols  hi3  piety 
and  wifdom.  The  internal  evidence  is  not  lefs  convincing; 
for  the  language,  ftyle,  manner  of  writing,  and  all  other 
internal  marks  and  charadlers,  are  perfe&ly  agreeable  to 
that  age  ; and  he  appears  plainly  and  undeniably  to  have 
been  a prophet,  by  the  exabl  accomphfhment  of  his  prophe- 
cies, as  w'ell  thofe  which  have  been  already  fulfilled,  as 
thofe  which  are  now  fulfilling  in  the  world. 

Of  the  vifions  and  prophecies  of  Daniel  we  {hall  now 
give  a brief  account.  His  firft.  prophecy  was  his  interpre- 
tation of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  dream,  recorded  in  the  fecond 
chapter.  When  the  Magi,  or  wife  men,  had  failed  to  inter- 
pret it,  and  the  king  had  ordered  them  to  be  deftroyed, 
Daniel  offered  himfelf  to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  bene- 
volently interpofing  for  preferving  the  lives  of  the  Magi, 
tinder  a fentence  of  deftruftion,  and  mod^ltly  aferibing  to 
divine  communication  the  fuperior  wifdom  which  he  pof- 
feffed.  The  obje£t  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  dream  was  a great 
image,  whofe  form  was  terrible.  This  image  was  not  an 
improper  emblem  of  human  power  and  dominion  ; and  the 
various  metals  of  which  it  was  compofed  do  not  unaptly 
typify  the  various  kingdoms  which  fhould  arife.  It  con- 
filled  of  four  different  metals,  gold,  filver,  brafs,  and  iron 
mixed  with  clay;  and  thefe  four  metals,  according  to  Da- 
niel’s interpretation,  mean  fo  many  kingdoms ; and  the 
order  of  their  fucceffion  is  clearly  denoted  by  the  order  of 
the  parts;  the  head  and  higher  parts  fignifying  the  earlier 
times,  and  the  lower  parts  the  later  times.  “ The  head  of 
the  image  was  of  fine  gold,”  (v.  32.)  which  Daniel  inter- 
prets as  referring  to  Nebuchadnezzar  himfelf,  his  family, 
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and  his  reprefentatives.  The  Babylonian  was,  therefore, 
the  fit  ft  of  thefe  kingdoms,  fitly  reprefented  by  the  head 
of  fine  gold,  on  account  of  its  great  riches.  But  this  em- 
pire, though  of  great  extent,  was  ytt  of  no  long  duration; 
for  it  ended  in  his  grandfon  Belfhazzar,  not  70  years  after 
the  delivery  of  this  prophecy,  nor  above  23  years  after  the 
death  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  “ The  breaft  and  arms  of  the 
image  were  of  filver,”  (v.  34.)  which  Daniel  interprets  in 
thefe  words,  (v.  39  ) “ After  thee  fhali  arife  another 

kingdom  inferior  to  thee  ;”  the  kingdom  which  arofe  after 
the  Babylonian,  was  the  Medo-Perfian.  Ttie  two  hands 
and  the  two  fhoulders,  fays  Jofephus,  (Ant.  1.  x.  c.  10. 
§4.)  fignify  that  the  empire  of  the  Babylonians  fhould  be 
diffolved  by  two  kings  ; who  were  the  kings  of  the  Medes 
and  Perfians,  whole  powers  were  united  under  Cyrus,  by 
whom  Babylon  was  befieged  and  taken,  and  who,  putting 
an  end  to  that  empire  eredled  on  its  ruins  the  Medo-Perfian, 
or  Perfian  empire.  Thus  far  all  critics  and  commentators 
are  agreed,  that  the  two  firft  kingdoms  reprefented  in  the 
dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  were  the  Babylonian  and  the 
Perfian.  “ The  belly  and  thighs  of  the  image  were  of 
brafs,”  (v.  32.)  which  Daniel  interprets  (v.  39.),  “ And 
another  third  kingdom  of  brafs,  which  fhali  bear  rule  over 
all  the  earth.”  Alexander  the  Great,  it  is  well  known,  fub- 
verted  the  Perfian  empire ; and  therefore  the  kingdom 
which  fucceeded  to  the  Perfian  was  the  Macedonian,  re- 
prefented by  brafs,  becaufe,  as  it  is  faid,  the  Greeks  were 
famous  for  their  brazen  armour.  It  has  been  controverted, 
whether  this  kingdom  terminated  in  the  perfon  of  Alexan- 
der, or  was  continued  in  his  fucceffors.  The  two  thighs  of 
brafs,  it  is  fuggefted,  might  he  defigned  to  denote  the  Sa* 
leucidse,  who  reigned  in  Syria,  and  the  Lagidae,  who 
reigned  in  E >ypt,  who  were  the  only  fucceffors  of  Alex- 
ander particularly  pointed  cut,  becaufe  they  had  the  moft 
intimate  connexion  with  the  Jewifh  church  and  nation. 
The  kingdom  of  Alexander  and  of  his  fucceffors  was  one 
and  the  fame  kingdom,  though  Grotius  confidered  them  as 
diftindl ; for  they  are  fo  reprefented  by  all  ancient  authors. 
“ The  legs  of  the  image  are  of  iron,  his  feet  part  of  iron  and 
part  of  clay”  (v.  33  ),  which  defeription  is  interpreted  by 
Daniel  (v.  40,  41,  42,  43.)  This  fourth  kingdom  is  de- 
feribed  as  flronger  than  the  preceding,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
reprefent  that  of  the  Romans.  Tne  Roman  empire  was 
flronger  and  larger  than  any  of  the  preceding  ; and  the  Ro- 
mans brake  in  pieces,  and  fubdued  all  the  tormer  kingdoms. 
The  two  legs  of  iron  n ight  figmfy  the  two  Roman  con- 
fu!$ ; and  the  iron,  mixed  with  miry  clay,  might  intimate 
that  the  Romans  were  defiled  by  a mixture  of  barbarous  na- 
tions. The  Roman  empire  was  at  length  divided  into  ten 
leffer  kmgdoms,  correfponding  to  the  ten  toes  of  the  image. 
Befides.the  image,  already  deferibed,  Nebuchadnezzar  faw 
“ that  a ftone  was  cut  without  hands,  which  fmote  the 
image  upon  his  feet  that  were  of  iron  and  clay,  a.  d brake 
them  to  pieces,  &c.”  (v.  34,  33.)  which  part  of  the  vi- 
fion  is  interpreted  and  explained  by  Daniel  (v.  44;  43.) 
This  is  underftood  by  the  ancients  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chrift,  which  was  fet  up  during  the  days  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Romans.  The  ftone  was  totally  a different  thing 
from  the  image,  and  the  kingdom  of  Chrift  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  ; it  was  cut  without 
hands,  that  is,  this  kmgdom  was  fptritual : it  was  fet  up 
by  the  God  of  heaven,  and  hence  the  phrafe  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  came  to  fignify  the  kingdom  of  the  Mefiiah,  as  it 
was  underftood  by  the  Jews,  and  is  applied  by  our  Saviour  in 
the  New  Teftament.  This  kingdom  was  to  “ break  in  pieces 
and  confume  all  the  kingdoms,”  to  fpread  and  enlarge  it- 
felf,  fo  that  it  fhould  comprehend  within  itfelf  all  the  for- 
mer 
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me'r  kingdoms.  This  kingdom  was  to  u fill  the  whole 
earth,”  to  become  univerfal,  and  to  “ (land  for  ever.” 

A revelation,  fimilar  to  that  made  onto  Nebuchadnezzar, 
in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  concerning  the  four  great 
empires  of  the  world,  was  communicated  to  Daniel  with 
fome  different  circumftancer,  in  the  firfl  year  of  Belfhazzar, 
or  about  48  years  afterwards.  (Dan.  vii.)  To  Daniel  the 
reprefentation  was,  not  in  the  form  of  a great  image,  but 
in  the  fhape  of  great  wild  beads.  The  firfl  kingdom  is  re- 
presented by  a bead  (v.  4 ) that  “ was  like  a lion,  and  had 
eagle’s  wings,  &c.  this  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Babylo- 
nians, which,  by  the  figures  of  a lion,  the  king  of  beads, 
and  an  eagle,  the  king  of  birds,  is  defcribed  as  the  firit 
and  nobled  kingdom.  The  eagle’s  wings  denote  fwiftnefs 
and  rapidity  ; and  the  conquefts  of  Babylon  were  very  ra- 
pid ; that  kingdom  having  been  advanced  to  its  height 
within  a few  years  by  a fingle  perDn,  under  the  conduct 
and  arms  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  fecond  kingdom  is  re- 
prefented  (v.  5.)  by  “ another  bead  like  a bear.  &c.”  This 
is  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes  and  Perfians,  and,  on  account 
of  their  cruelty  and  third  for  blood,  they  are  compared  to  a 
bear.  Its  three  ribs  are  underdood  by  Jerom,  Vatablus, 
and  Grotius,,  to  denote  the  three  kingdoms  of  the  Babylo- 
nians, Medes,  and  Perfians;  but  fir  ifaac  Newton  and  bi- 
fhop  Chandler  explain  them,  as  fignifying  the  kingdoms 
of  Babylon,  Lydia,  and  Egypt,  which  were  conquered 
by  it,  but  were  not  properly  parts  and  members  of  its 
body.  They  might  be  called  ribs,  as  the  corqued  of  them 
much  drengthened  the  Perfian  empire  ; and  they  might  be 
faid  to  be  between  the  teeth  of  the  bear,  as  they  were  much 
grinded  and  oppreffed  by  the  Perfians.  The  third  king- 
dom is  reprefented  (v.  6.)  by  “ a bead  like  a leopard,  &c.” 
which  aptly  reprefents  the  kingdom  of  the  Macedonians ; 
the  fwiftnefs  of  the  leopard  denoting  the  rapidity  of  Alex- 
ander’s conqueds  ; its  fpots  being  emblematic,  according 
to  Bochart,  of  the  different  manners  of  the  nations  which 
Alexander  commanded,  or,  according  to  Grotius,  of  the 
various  eiifpofitions  and  manners  of  Alexander  himfelf,  who 
was  alternately  merciful  and  cruel,  temperate  and  drunken, 
abdemious  and  incontinent.  The  principal  point  of  hke- 
nefs  feems  to  confill  in  the  fwiftnefs  and  impetuoiity  of  the 
one  and  the  other.  The  fourth  kingdom  is  reprefented 
(v.  7.)  by  a “ fourth  bead,  dreadful  and  terrible,  &c.” 
which  can  pourtray  no  other  than  the  Roman  empire.  The 
10  horns  of  this  bead  reprefent  10  kingdoms,  which  are 
varioufly  enumerated  by  different  writers.  Machiavel 
(Hid.  Flor.  lib.  i.)  gives  them  under  the  following  names;  viz. 
the  Odrogoths  in  Mcefia,  the Vifigoths  in  Pannonia,  the  Suevi 
and  Alani  in  Gafcoigne  and  Spain,  the  Vandals  in  Africa, 
the  Franks  in  France,  the  Burgundians  in  Burgundy,  the 
Heruli  and  Thuringii  in  Italy,  the  Saxons  and  Angles 
in  Britain,  the  Huns  in  Hungary,  and  the  Lombards  at 
fird  upon  the  Danube,  and  afterwards  in  Italy.  Mr.  Mede 
(Works,  B.  iii.),  reckons' up  the  10  kingdoms  in  the  year 
456,  the  year  after  Rome  was  facked  by  Genferic,  king  of 
the  Vandals,  in  the  following  manner : viz,.  Britons,  Saxons 
in  Britain,  Franks,  Burgundians  in  France,  Wifigoths  in  the 
fouth  of  France  and  part  of  Spain,  the  Suevi  and  Alani  in 
Gallicia  and  Portugal,  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  the  Alemar.ni 
in  Germany,  the  Odrogoths,  fucceeded  by  the  Longobards, 
in  Pannonia,  and  afterwards  in  Italy,  and  the  Greeks  in 
the  refidue  of  the  empire.  Bifhop  Lloyd  (Addenda  to 
Lowth’s  Comm.  p.  524.)  exhibits  the  following  lift,  adding 
to  each  the  time  of  its  rife  5 vix.  Huns  about  A.  D.  356, 
Oftrogotiis  ,377,  Wifigoths  .378,  Franks  407,  Vandals  407, 
Suevi  and  Alani  407,  Burgundians  407,  Heruli  and  Thu- 
ringii 476,  Saxons  476,  and  Longobards,  who  began,  to  reign 
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in  Hungary,  A. D and  were  featei  in  the  northern  part* 
of  Germany,  about  the  year  483.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  (Obf. 
on  Daniel,  chap.  6.).  enumerates  them  thus:  the  kingdom 
of  the  Vandals  and  Alans  in  Spain  and  Africa,  that  of  the 
Suevians  in  Spain,  that  of  the  Wifigoths,  that  of  the  Alans 
in  Gallia,  that  of  the  Burgundians,  that  of  the  Franks, 
that  of  the  Britons,  that  of  the  Huns,  that  of  the  Lorn- 
bards,  and  that  of  Ravenna.  The  number  of  thefe  king- 
doms was  not  conftantly  10,  but  fometimes  more  and  fome- 
times  fewer;  but,  as  fir  Ifaac  Newton  o’oferves,  whatever 
was  their  number  afterwards,  they  are  ftiil  called  the  “ tea 
kings,”  from  their  firil  number. 

B Tides  thefe  10  horns  or  kingdoms,  another  little  horn 
was  to  fpring  up  among  them  (v  8.)  which  Grotius,  Col. 
lins,  and  fome  others  have  fuppofed  to  be  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  without  fufficient  r.-afon  ; but  we  are  more  probably 
to  feek  for  it  in  the  weftern  Roman  emp-re  ; and  it  is 
commonly  conceived  to  denote  the  pope  of  Rome,  whofe 
power,  as  a horn  or  temporal  prince,  was  eflabhflvd  in 
the  eigluli  century.  All  the  kingdoms  above  defcribed 
will  be  fucceeded  by  the  kingdom  of  the  Melfiah.  (v.  9, 
JO-) 

Daniel  had  another  vifion  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign 
of  Belfhazzar,  or  about  553  years  B.  C.  (ch.  viii.  i.)  This 
vifion  was  that  of  a ram  and  he-goat.  Here  we  have  two 
beafts  denoting  two  empires.  The  Babylonian  is  omitted, 
becaufe  its  fate  was  nearly  terminated.  The  ram  with  two 
horns  was  the  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Perfians,  or  the 
Medo-Perfian  empire,  founded  by  Cyrus.  Mr.  John  Mede 
(Works,  B.  iii.),  ccnjedlurts,  that  the  Hebrew  word  for  a 
ram,  and  that  for  Periia,  i.e.  and  both  fpring- 

ing  from  the  fame  root,  and  both  implying  fomewhat  of 
ftrength,  the  one  is  not  improperly  made  the  type  of  the 
other.  Befides,  it  was  ufual  with  the  king  of  Periia  to  wear 
a ram’s  head,  made  of  gold,  and  adorned  with  precious  Hones, 
inftead  of  a diadem  ; for  thus  Ammianus  Marcellinus  de- 
feribes  him.  B'.fhop  Chandler,  Wetftein,  and  others,  ob- 
ferve,  that  rams’  heads  with  horns,  one  higher  and  the  other 
lower,  are  frill  to  be  feen  on  the  pillars  at  Perfepolis.  The 
exploits  of  the  ram  are  recapitulated  in  verfe  4;  and  it  is 
well  known  that,  under  Cyrus,  the  Perfians  extended  their 
cenquefts  weftward,  as  far  as  the  JEgean  fea,  and  the  boun- 
daries of  Alia;  northward,  they  lubdued  the  Armenians, 
Cappadocians,  and  various  other  nations ; fouthward,  they 
conquered  Egypt.  Under  Darius  they  tubdued  India. 

The  next  animal  that  commands  our  notice  in  this  vific  n 
is  the  he-goat  (v.  5.)  ; which  is  properly  the  type  or  emblem 
of  the  Grecian  or  Macedonian  empire,  becaufe  the  Mace- 
donians at  firil,  about  200  years  before  Daniel,  were  deno- 
minated “ JEgeadse,”  or  the  goat’s  people  ; the  city  yFge® 
or  Atgae,  was  the  ufual  burying  place  of  the  Macedonian 
kings.  In  verfes  6 and  7 we  have  an  account  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  Perfian  emoire  by  the  Grecians ; for,  as  the 
Perfians,  in  the  reigns  of  Darius  Hyftafpis  and  Xerxes,  had 
poured  down  with  great  armies  into  Greece,  the  Gre- 
cians, in  their  turn,  carried  their  arms  into  Afia,  and  the  he- 
goat  invaded  the  ram  that  had  invaded  him.  The  empire 
of  the  goat,  as  dekribed  in  the  prophetic  language,  was  in 
its  full  ftrength,  in  confequence  of  the  rapid  and  extenfive 
conquefts  of  Alexander,  when  he  died  at  Babylon  ; but,  in 
the  fpa.ee  of  about  1 5 years,  the  royal  family  became  extinfi:, 
and  the  governors  of  provinces  affumed  the  titles  of  kings. 
By  the  defeat  and  death  of  Antigonus  in  the  battle  of  Iffus, 
thefe  were  reduced  to  four  ; viz.  Caffsnder,  Lyfimachus, 
Ptolemy,  and  Seleucus,  who  parted  between  them  the  domi- 
nions of  Alexander,  and  fettled  them  into  four  kingdoms. 
Thefe  are  the  four  notable  horns,  which  came  up  in  the  room 
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«f  the  firft  great  horn  ; and  they  are  the  fame  as  the  four 
heads  of  the  leopard  in  the  former  viiion.  The  prophecy 
fays,  that  they  were  to  extend  “ towards  the  four  winds  of 
heaven  accordingly,  in  the  partition  of  the  empire,  Cal- 
fander  held  Macedon  and  Greece,  and  the  wejiern  parts  ; 
L.yfimachus  had  Thrace,  Bithynia,  and  the  northern  regions  ; 
Ptolemy  poflefied  Egypt,  and  the  fouthern  countries ; and 
Seleucus  obtained  Syria  and  the  eaftern  provinces.  Thus 
were  they  divided  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
Here  a little  horn  is  defcri'oed  as  riling  among  the  four 
horns  of  the  Grecian  empire,  (v.  9,  jo,  11,  12.)  This  is 
explained  in  the  verfes  23,  24,  25.  The  little  horn  is  gene- 
rally underftood,  both  by  Jewifh  and  Chriftian,  and  ancient 
and  modern  interpreters,  to  mean  Antioc'nus  Epip'nanes,  king 
of  Syria,  who  was  a great  enemy  and  cruel  perfecutor  of  the 
Jews.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  entertains  a different  opinion  ; 
nor,  indeed,  according  to  the  interpetation  of  other  parts  of 
this  prophecy  already  given,  is  it  likely  that  the  little  horn 
fhould  fignify  Antiochus  Epipbanes,  or  any  fmgle  king  ; 
but  it  fhould  denote  fome  kingdom,  i.  e.  fome  government, 
ftate,  cr  polity  in  the  world,  either  monarchical,  repub- 
lican, or  fome  other  form.  Our  views  are,  therefore, 
direCted  to  the  Romans.  When  they  gained  footing  in 
Greece,  they  then  became  a horn  of  the  goat.  Out  of  this 
horn  they  proceeded,  and  were  at  firft  a little  horn,  but  in 
procefs  of  time  they  overtopped  the  other  horns  ; extending 
their  arms  from  Greece,  and  overrunning  the  other  parts  of 
the  goat’s  dominions,  perfecuting  and  oppreffirig  the  people 
of  God,  wherever  they  came.  This  horn,  as  fir  Il'aac  New- 
ton juftly  obferves,  was  to  rife  up  in  the  N.W.  parts  of  thofe 
nations,  which  compofed  the  body  of  the  goat,  and  from 
thence  was  to  extend  their  dominion  towards  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Judtea.  Another  remarkable  property  of  the  little  horn, 
and  that  diflinguifhed  it  from  all  others,  was,  that  “ his 
power  fhould  be  mighty,  but  not  by  his  own  power,”  which 
defcription  applied  more  juftly  to  the  Romans  than  to  Antio- 
chus Epiphanes,  or  any  other  fovereign  or  kingdom.  The 
ftrength  of  the  other  kingdoms  conflfted  in  themfelves,  and 
had  its  foundation  in  fome  part  of  the  goat  ; but  the  Ro- 
'tnan  empire,  as  a horn  or  kingdom  of  the  goat,  was  not 
mighty  by  its  own  power,  or  by  virtue  of  the  goat,  but  drew 
its  nourifhment  and  ftrength  from  Rome  and  Italy.  There 
grew  that  trunk  and  body  of  the  tree,  though  the  branches 
extended  over  Greece,  Aha,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  prophecy  relates  chiefly  to  the  perfec- 
tion and  oppreflion  of  the  people  of  God.  (v.  24.)  Antio- 
chus was  perfecuting  and  opprtffive  to  the  Jews,  but  his 
power  was  limited,  and  lafted  only,  for  a feafon ; but  the  Ro- 
mans poffcffed  and  exercifed  a more  extenfive  and  durable 
power  to  opprefs  and  injure.  “ He  took  away  the  daily 
facrifice”  for  a few  years ; but  the  Romans  for  many  ages  ; 
and  they  utterly  deftroyed  the  temple,  which  he  only  fpoiled 
and  profaned.  When  he  took  Jerusalem,  he  flew  4ofooo, 
and  fold  as  many  more;  but  when  the  city  was  befieged  and 
taken  by  the  Romans,  the  number  of  captives  amounted  to 
97,000,  and  of  the  flain  to  11  hundred  thoufand.  The 
Romans  put  an  end  to  the  government  of  the  Jews,  and  en- 
tirely took  away  their  place  and  nation.  . It  is  added,  “ he 
fhal!  alfo  ftand  up  againft  the  prince  of  princes.”  If  by  the 
“prince  of  princes”  we  underftand  the  high-prieft,  it  is  true 
that  Antiochus  appointed  and  removed  the  high-priefts  at 
pleafure;  but  the  Romans  took  away  the  whole  adminiftra- 
tion.  If  by  the  “ prince  of  princes”  we  underftand  the 
Miftxah,  Antiochus  had  no  fhare  in  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
phecy ; it  was  effected  by  the  Romans.  By  the  malice  of 
the  Jews,  but  by  the  authority  of  the  Romans,  our  Saviour 
was  put  to  death  ; and  he  fuffered  the  punifhment  of  the 
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Roman  malefactors  and  flaves.  Moreover,  the  perfecting 
power  of  Rome,  whether  Pagan  or  Chriftian,  whether  exer- 
cifed towards  the  Jews  or  towards  the  Chriftians,  by  the  em- 
perors or  by  the  popes,  is  ftill  the  “ little  horn.”  The  ty- 
ranny is  the  fame  ; but  as  exerted  in  Greece  and  the  Eaft,  it 
is  the  little  horn  of  the  he-goat,  or  the  third  empire  ; as  exerced 
in  Italy  and  the  Weft,  it  is  the  little  horn  of  the  4th  beaft, 
or  the  4th  empire.  But  the  little  horn,  like  other  tyrannical 
powers,  was  to  come  to  a remarkable  end  ; “ he  dial!  be  bro- 
ken without  hand;”  i.  e.  it  (hall  fall,  not  by  the  hand  of 
man,  but  by  a ftroke,  as  it  were,  from  heaven,  (hall  it  perifh  ; 
in  other  words,  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  (hall  finally  be 
deftroyed  with  fome  extraordinary  manifeftation  of  the  divine 
power.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  died,  indeed,  in  a very  extra- 
ordinary manner.  (See  Antiochus  Epiphanes.)  But, 
though  in  a variety  of  particulars,  the  prediction  of  Daniel 
may  be  applicable  to  his  exploits,  and  to  his  character,  and  the 
general  hiltory  of  his  life,  and  though  it  has  been  thus  gene- 
rally applied  ; yet  it  feems  to  have  a more  extenfive  reference, 
and  to  receive  itsfull  accompiiftiment  in  the  conduCt  and  hiltory 
of  the  Romans.  The  anxiety  and  concern  felt  by  Daniel  in 
the  view  of  the  events,  that  were  likely  to  befal  his  country 
and  countrymen,  feem  to  intimate  his  apprehenfion  of  fome 
more  grievous  and  permanent  calamities  which  would  befal 
them,  than  any  Antiochus  Epiphanes  would  have  it  in  his 
power  to  inflict.  In  this  inftance,  and  indeed  in  every  other, 
Daniel  exhibits  a molt  amiable  temper,  no  lets  folicitous 
for  the  honour  of  religion  than  for  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try ; ahke  pious  and  public-fpirited  ; and  no  lefs  eminently 
a patriot  than  a prophet. 

The  memorable  events  which  were  revealed  to  Daniel,  in  the 
vifion  of  the  ram  or  he-goat,  are  again  more  clearly  and  ex- 
plicitly revealed  to  him  in  his  laft  vifion  ; fo  that  this  latter 
prophecy  may  not  improperly  be  faid  to  be  a comment  and 
explanation  of  the  former.  This  revelation  was  made  (fee 
ch.  x.  1.)  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus  king  of  Perfia,  when 
Daniel  was  very  far  advanced  in  years  ; and  the  prophecy  de- 
livered in  confequence  of  it  mult  comprehend  the  fate  and 
fortune  of  the  people  of  God  for  many  years.  It  11111ft  ex- 
tend much  further  than  from  the  3d  year  of  Cyrus,  B.C. 
5 3 to  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  B.  C.  16J,  which 
was  not  above  370  years.  It  comprehends  in  reality  many 
fignal  events  after  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The 
firft  prophecy  relates  to  the  Perfian  empire,  which  was  then 
fubtifting.  “ Behold,  there  fliall  Hand  up  three  kings  in 
Perfia,  See.”  (xi.  2.)  i.  e.  after  Cyrus  the  founder  of  the  em- 
pire, who  was  then  reigning.  Thefe  three  kings  were  Camby- 
fes,  the  fori  of  Cyrus,  Smerdis  the  Magian,  who  pretended  to 
be  another  fon  of  Cyrus,  and  was  really  an  impoftor  ■ and  Da- 
rius, thefon  of  Hyftafpes,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Cy- 
rus ; “ and  the  fourth  {hall  be  richer  than  they  all.”  The 
fourth,  after  Cyrus,  was  Xerxes,  the  fon  or  fucceffor  of  Da- 
rius. Of  him  it  is  faid  that  “ by  his  ftrength  through  his 
riches  he  (hall  ftir  up  all  againft  the  realm  of  Grecia.”  Ac- 
cordingly Xerxes’s  expedition  into  Greece  is  one  of  the  mod 
memorable  adventures  in  ancient  hiftory.  Xerxes,  in  raifmg 
his  army,  fearched  every  place  of  the  continent ; and  his  army 
is  faid  to  have  amounted,  including  foldim  and  followers  of 
the  camp,  to  5 millions,  283  thoufand,  220  men.  He  alfo 
ftirred  up  the  weft,  and  engaged  his  allies  the  Carthaginians 
to  colleCt  an  army  of  300  thoufand  men,  and  a fleet  of  200 
(hips.  Alexander  is  chara&erized  in  verfe  3,  as  “ a mighty 
king  that  (hall  rule  with  great  dominion,  and  do  according  to  , 
his  will.”  This  prediction  is  amply  verified  in  the  exten- 
five conquefts  and  arbitrary  mandates  of  Alexander.  (See  his 
article.)  But  his  kingdom  was  foon  to  be  broken  and  di- 
vided. (v.  4.)  We  have  already  fhewn  how  foon  his  glory 
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terminated,  and  how  his  kingdom  was  divided.  In  this 
prophecy  two  out  of  the  four  kingdoms  into  which  his 
empire  was  divided,  are  fpecified,  viz.  Egypt  and  Syria, 
which  were  by  far  the  moil  confiderable,  and  continued 
diilinCl  kingdoms,  after  the  o' hers  were  fwallowed  up  by 
the  Romans.  The  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria  are  denorm- 
nated,  in  refpeCt  to  the  fituation  of  thefe  countries  to  Judaea, 
the  kings  of  the  fouth  and  the  north.  “ The  king  of  the 
fouth,”  it  is  faid,  “ fhali  be  ftrong;”  which  was  verified 
when  Ptolemy  had  annexed  Cyprus,  Phoenicia,  Cana,  and 
many  iflands,  and  cities,  and  regions,  to  Egypt;  and,  more- 
over, by  the  acquiiition  of  Cyrene,  he  was  become  fo  great, 
as  to  be  the  terror  of  all  his  enemies.  Neverthelefs,  Seleucus 
Nicator,  the  king  of  the  north,  was  “ ftrong  above  him;” 
for,  having  annexed  the  kingdoms  of  Macedon  and  Thrace 
to  the  crown  of  Syria,  he  was  become  mafter  of  three  parts 
out  of  four  of  Alexander’s  dominions.  In  the  end  of 
years,”  fays  the  prophet,  “they  fhail  join  themfelves  toge- 
ther,” &c.  (v.  6.)  Ail  thefe'  particulars,  and  thole  men- 
tioned in  verfes  7 — 30,  were  verified  by  the  events,  which 
\ve  cannot  now  recite.  This  prophecy  concerning  the  king- 
doms of  Egypt  and  Syria,  from  the  death  of  Alexander  to 
the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  is  fo  particular  and  cir- 
cumftantial,  that  it  is  really  more  perfeCt  than  any  hiftory. 
The  prophecy  is  equally  exact  beyond  the  time  of  Antio- 
chus, extending  to  remoter  ages,  and  reaching  even  to  the 
general  refurreCtion.  The  fequel  of  the  prophecy  is  fuppofed 
by  Porphyry,  among  the  ancients,  and  by  Grotius,  among 
the  moderns,  to  have  been  literally  accomplilhed  in  Antio- 
chus Epiphanes.  Others,  however,  as  Jerom,  and  moll  of 
the  Chriftian  fathers,  confider  Antiochus  as  a type  of  Anti- 
chrift.  Others  again  underftand  what  remains  partly  of  the 
tyranny  of  Antiochus,  and  partly  of  the  great  apoftafy  of 
the  latter  days,  or  the  days  of  the  Roman  empire.  Others 
again  apply  it  wholly  to  the  invafion  and  tyranny  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  fubfequent  corruptions  in  the  church,  and  altera- 
tions in  the  empire.  But  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
detail  the  particulars.  For  an  application  of  the  celebrated 
prophecy  relating  to  the  Mefliah  (ch.  ix.  24.  27.),  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  exaCtnefs  with  which  it  was  accomplilhed,  we 
fhail  refer  to  the  article  Prophecy.  See  aifo  Week. 

We  (hall  now  conclude  this  extended  article,  with  the  re- 
flections of  biftiop  Newton  on  Daniel’s  prophecy  of  the 
things  noted  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  recorded  in  chap.  xi. 
“Upon  the  whole,  what  an  amazing  prophecy  is  this,  com- 
prehending fo  many  various  events,  and  extending  through 
fo  many  fuccefiive  ages,  from  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  the 
Perlian  empire,  above  330  years  B.  C.,  to  the  general  refur- 
reCtion! And  the  further  it  extends,  and  the  more  it  com- 
prehends, the  more  amazing  furely,  and  the  more  divine  it 
mult  appear,  if  not  to  an  infidel  like  Porphyry,  yet  to  all 
who,  like  Grotius,  have  any  belief  of  revelation.  How  much 
nobler  and  more  exalted  the  fenfe,  more  important  and  more 
worthy  to  be  known  by  men,  and  to  be  revealed  by  God, 
when  taken  in  this  extended  view,  and  applied  to  this  long 
and  yet  regular  feries  of  affairs,  by  the  molt  eafy  and  natural 
ConftruCtion  ; than  when  confined  and  limited  to  the  times 
and  aCtions  of  Antiochus,  to  which  yet  it  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled by  the  moil  ftrained  and  unnatural  interpretation  ! 
What  ftronger  and  more  convincing  proofs  can  be  given  or 
required  of  a divine  providence,  and  a divine  revelation;  that 
there,  is  a God  who  direCts  and  orders  the  tranfaCtions  of  the 
world,  and  that  Daniel  was  a prophet  infpired  by  him,  “a 
man  greatly  beloved,”  as  he  is  often  addreffed  by  the  angel ! 
Our  bleffed  Saviour  hath  bellowed  upon  him  (Matt.  xxiv.  13,) 
the  appellation  of  “ Daniel  the  Prophet;”  and  this  is  au- 
thority fufficient  for  any  Chriftian  j but  in  this  work  have 
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been  produced  fuch  inftances  and  alterations  of  his  being  3 
prophet,  as  an  infidel  cannot  deny,  or,  if  he  denies,  cannot 
difprove.  The  character  that  is  given  of  him  by  Jofephus, 
is  nothing  more  than  ftriCtly  his  due.  It  expreffcth  the  fer.fe 
of  the  Jewiflr church ; and  the  fame  rr.uft  be  the  fentinrents 
of  every  man,  who  will  confider  and  compare  the  prophecies 
and  events  together.  This  hiftorian  is  commending  the  fu- 
peiior  excellence  of  Daniel’s  predictions;  “for  he  was  wont, 
fays  he,  not  oniy  to  foretell  future  things,  as  other  prophets 
alfo  did ; but  he  likewife  determined  the  time  wherein  they 
ftiould  happen.”  Afterwards,  having  mentioned  fome  of 
Daniel’s  prophecies,  he  proceeds- thus : “All  thefe  things, 
God  having  ftiewn  them  to  him,  he  left  in  writing,  that  they 
who  read  them,  and  behold  the  events,  might  admire  Daniel 
for  the  honour  vouchfafed  hitn  by  God;  and  by  thefe  things 
might  be  convinced  hew  much  the  Epicureans  are  miftaken, 
who  deny  a providence,  and  allow  not  that  God  regards 
human  aCtion-j,  nor  that  all  things  are  governed  by  a bleffed 
and  immortal  Being  for  the  prefervation  of  the  whole,  but  af- 
fert  that  the  world  is  carried  011  at  random,  without  a guide 
or  ruler:  which,  if  it  was  without  a governor,  as  they  pre- 
tend, would  have  been  deftroyed  by  the  blind  impulfe,  .and 
have  perilhed  and  come  to  nought,  as  we  fee  Ihips,  which 
are  deftitute  of  pilots,  overwhelmed  by  the  ftorins,  and  cha- 
riots overturned  and  broken  to  pieces,  which  have  no  drivers. 
For,  by  thefe  things  predicted  by  Daniel,  they  appear  to  me 
widely  to  err  from  the  truth,  who  declare,  that  God  hath  no 
care  of  human  affairs;  for  we  fhould  not  fee  all  things  fuc- 
ceed  according  to  his  prophecies,  if  it  happened  that  the 
world  was  governed  by  chance.”  Jhideaux’s  Connection. 
Dupin’s  Hitt,  of  the  Canon.  Newton’s  Differtations  on  the 
Prophecies.  Calmet’s  DiCt. 

Daniel,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  river  Meufe,. 
a little  below  Stockem,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Liege. 

Daniel,  Eau  de,  a fpring  of  mmeral  water,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gard,  in  France,  not  far  from  Alais,  the  chief 
place  of  the  department. 

Daniel,  Port,  lies  on  the  northern  fide  of  Chaleur  bay, 
and  is  a commodious  harbour  for  veffels  of  a confiderable 
draught  of  water.  It  affords  a cod-fiftiery,  and  is  about  nine 
leagues  from  Pato,  W.N.W.  of  Cape  Defpair. 

DANILOF,  a diftriCt  and  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go^ 
vernment  of  Yaroflaf,  feated  on  a rivulet  that  falls  into  the 
Volga;  28  miles  E.S.E.  of  Yarollaf,  and  360  E.S.E.  of 
Peterfburg. 

DANILOWICZE,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palati- 
nate of  Wilna;  44  miles  S.  of  Braflaw. 

DANK,  in  Agriculture,  a term  made  ufe  of  to  fignify 
damps,  humid,  moift,  or  wet,  as  applied  to  grafs,  &c. 

Dank,  in  Commerce,  a piece  of  iilver  current  in  Perfia, 
and  in -fome  parts  of  Arabia,  weighing  the  fixteenth  part  of 
a drachm.  It  is  alfo  a weight  ufed  by  the  Arabians  to 
weigh  jewels  and  drugs. 

DAN  KALI,  in  Geography.  See  Dancali. 

DANN,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Meurthe,  diftriCt  of  Sarrtbourg,  three  miles  N.  of  Phalf- 
bourg,  remarkable  for  a mineral  fpring,  called  La  Bonne 
Fontaine,  which  is  conlidered  as  a fure  remedy  againft  he- 
morrhagies. 

DANNA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Paleftine, 
fituated  in  the  mountains  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

DANNEBERG,  or  Dannenberg,  in  Geography,  a 
fmall  town  of  Germany,  on  the  river  Jetze,  not  far  from 
the  Elbe,  48  miles  S.E.  of  Luneburg,  and  90  N.  by  E.  of 
Brunfwick,  in  the  duchy  of  Luneburg  Zell,  belonging  to 
the  king  of  England,  as  elector  of  Hanover,  but  at  prefent 
in  the  poffeflkm  of  the  French.  It  has  about  1000  inha- 
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bitants,  and  its  diffribf,  which  is  neatly  40  Englifh  miles  in 
circumference,  comprehends  77  villages.  Near  Dannenberg 
is  a decayed  caffle,  at  the  entrance  of  which  is  a tower, 
where  Waldemar  II.  king  of  Denmark,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  confined,  in  the  year  12-23,  by  Guntzcl,  count  of 
Schwerin:  but  Eufching  very  juilly  thinks  it  mote  probable 
that  Tannberg,  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  was 
the  place  of  the  Danifh  king’s  confinement. 

DANNEMAR1E,  a fmall  town  cf  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Rhine,  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  diftridt  of  Befort,  with  a population  of  724  individuals. 
The  canton  has  27  communes,  and  7630  inhabitants,  upon 
a territorial  extent  of  no  kiliometres. 

DANNEMORA,  a famous  Swediffi  iron  mine,  near 
Offerby,  26  Englifn  miles  N.W.  of  Upfal,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Upfal,  which  yields  the  belt  iron  in  the  world.  It 
has  no  fubterraneous  galleries.  The  pits  are  deep  excava- 
tions, like  gravel  pits,  into  which  the  miners  go  down  and 
from  which  they  are  drawn  up  in  a bucket.  The  richclt 
ore  yields  70,  the  poorelt  30  per  cent.  The  collective  mafs 
gives  upon  the  average  one  third  of  pure  metal.  Twelve 
thoufand  tons  are  annually  drawn  from  the  mine,  and  yield 
four  thoufand  tons  of  bar-iron.  The  mafs  cf  ore  occupies 
a comparatively  fmall  compafs.  Confidered  as  one,  the 
length  of  the  pits  is  760  feet,  and  the  breadth  from  three 
to  twelve.  The  ore  runs  in  veins  from  eait  to  welt.  The 
richeft  pit  is  near  500  feet  deep,  and  the  great  pit  (Storym- 
ningtn)  has  not  yet  been  fathomed.  The  matrix  of  the  ore, 
being  a calcareous  earth,  contains  but  little  fulphur,  which  is 
perhaps  the  reafon  of  the  fuperior  quality  of  the  iion.  Cox’s 
Travels. 

Near  300  perfons  sre  employed  in  naming  and  tranfportmg 
the  ore.  The  water  is  drawn  out  of  the  p ts  in  fummer  by 
pumps  worked  by  water,  and  in  winter  by  a Hearn  engine, 
which  is  not  ufed  in  fummer,  on  account  of  the  fcarcity  and 
dearn:  fs  of  coals,  and  is  often  heated  with  wood. 

In  fummer  the  ore  which  is  dug  is  laid  our  in  heaps,  and 
during  the  winter  months  it  is  conveyed  on  fl  dges  to  the 
forges;  tire  four  principal  of  which  are  Lcufsta,  Offerby, 
Gimo,  and  Akerhy. 

The  mine  of  D mnemora  confffts  of  twelve  pits  belonging 
to  thirteen  d fferent  proprietors.  Baron  de  Geer  poffcffes 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  mine. 

Notwithftanding  the  mine  of  Dannemora  has  been  wrought 
tlnfe  320  years,  having  been  difcovered  in  the  year  1448, 
it  yet  yields  a vait  quantity  of  iron  of  a fuperior  quality, 
much  ufed  in  the  Englifh  Heel  manufactures  of  Sheffield  and 
Birm;ngham. 

The  fale  of  the  Dannemora  iron  in  England  is  a monopoly 
in  the  hands  of  two  Englifh  commercial  houfes,  one  at 
London,  the  other  at  Hull.  They  procure  it  exclufivtly 
for  the  Britifh  manufactures,  by  a fpecial  contract  with  the 
proprietors  of  the  mine. 

DANNGE,  a river  of  Pruffia,  which  runs  into  the  fea  at 
Mem  el. 

DANNOCKS  , in  Agriculture , a term  provincially  applied 
to  hedging  gloves  or  mittens. 

DANT  or  Lant,  in  Zoology,  called  by  the  Africans 
Lamp,  an  animal  of  the  figure  of  a fmall  ox,  but  having 
fhort  legs.  It  has  black  horns,  which  bend  round  and  are 
fmooth.  Its  hair  is  whitifh,  arid  its  hoofs  are  black  and 
cloven.  It  is  fo  fwift  that  no  animal,  except  the  Barbary 
horfe,  can  overtake  it.  Thefe  dants  are  common  in  the 
deferts  of  Numidia  and  Libya,  and  feveral  northern  pro- 
vinces of  Africa.  BufFon  fuppofes  that  this  animal  is  the 
fame  with  the  dwarf  ox,  or  Zelut  which  fee.  The  name 
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dar.t  ha9  been  transferred  from  Africa  to  America,  and  ap- 
plied to  a very  different  animal.  See  Tapir. 

DANTE,  Aligheri,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  Italian 
poet,  was  born  at  Florence  in  12 63.  He  was  initiated  at  an 
early  age  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fciences,  and  of  polite  litera- 
ture under  Bruuetto  Latiui.  He  attached  himftlf  to  the 
profeffbrs  of  the  ornamental  arts  who  flourifhed  at  that  pe- 
riod ; but  was  his  own  mailer  in  the  art  of  poetry  in  which 
he  afterwards  fo  much  excelled.  When  he  had  attained  to 
years  of  manhood  he  joined  the  military  defenders  of  his 
country,  and  was  engaged  in  two  aftions,  one  againit  the 
Aretines,  in  1289,  the  other  againit  the  Pifans,  in  1290, 
In  the  following  year  he  married  Gemma,  the  daughter  of 
Manetto  de  Donati,  from  whom,  after  having  had  feveral 
children,  he  feparated.  He  entered  pub  ie  life,  and  was 
confiderably  employed  in  the  affairs  of  the  Florentine  repub- 
lic. In  1,300  he  was  one  of  the  chief  magiftrates  of  Flo- 
rence, an  honour  which  proved  the  fource  of  many  of  his 
misfortunes.  At  that  period  ail  the  towns  of  Italy  were 
diffracted  by  the  oppeiite  parties  of  the  Guclphs  and  Ghi- 
belli nes  ; and  in  Florence  a further  diitindtion  took  place  in 
the  factions  of  the  Neri  and  Bianchi,  or  Blacks  and  Whites, 
Dante  belonged  to  the  latter,  of  which  a more  full  account 
will  be  given  under  the  word  Florence  : fuffice  it  to  fay, 
his  party  was  overpowered,  and  himfclf  imprifoned,  with 
the  lofs  of  his  property.  Pie  was  afterwards  baniihed,  and' 
fentence  of  death  paffed  upon  him,  ihould  he  again  fall  into 
the  power  of  the  Florentine  Hate.  The  pott,  after  this, 
may  be  traced  to  Padua,  Urbino,  Bologna,  and  various 
other  places.  W:,en  Henry  of  Luxembourg  was  elected 
emperor,  Dante  lcduloufly  paid  his  court  to  him,  in  hopes; 
th at  by  his  means  he  might  be  reffored  to  his  country  : 
but  the  death  of  Henry  in  13.13  cut  off  ail  the  hopes  of 
Dante. 

About  this  period  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  lludies  of  the  univerfity.  He  here  made  a literary  dif- 
plav  of  his  talents  by  holding  a folemri  deputation  on  forne 
theological  quell i ns,  in  which,  according  to  the  manners  of' 
the  age,  he  was  well  verfed.  Fiona  this  time  he  items  to 
have  roved  about  Italy  in  an  indigent  and  diffrefftd  condi- 
tion, till  he  was  hofpitably  received  by  the  lord  of  Ravenna, 
a patron  and  proficient  in  letters.  By  him  Dante  was 
employed  in  fome  political  negociations,  and  was  fent  to 
Venice,  in  order  to  compromife  a quarrel  which  had  arifea 
between  him  and  the  republic.  The  Venetians,  however, 
refuted  to  admit  Dante  to  an  audience,  by  which  he  was  fo 
much  affedted,  that  foon  after  his  return  to  Ravenna,  he  died 
on  the  14th  of  Sept.  1321.  Funeral  honours  and  aJpIen- 
did  monument  were  given  him  by  his  patron,  who  alfo  pro- 
nounced an  oration  over  the  dead  body.  A new  and 
more  fumptuous  monument  was  eredted  to  his  memory  in- 
17S0,  by  the  legate  cardinal  Gonzaga,  bearing  the  follow- 
ing infeription  : “ Danti  Aligherio,  poets  fui  temporis 

primo,  Reffitutori  politioris  humanitacis.” 

The-  Florentines  now  began  to  be  afhamed  of  their 
enmity  to  this  great  man  : they  made  many  efforts  to 
obtain  his  remains,  in  order  to  pay  them  that  refpedt 
and  honour  which  they  meiited  ; and  Michael  Angelo  offered 
to  execute,  gratuitoufly,  a monument  which  fhould  be  wor- 
thy of  the  poet.  But  Ravenna  would  not  grant  them  the 
honour.  The  fame  of  Dante  did  not,  however,  depend  om 
marble  or  brafs : his  “ Divina  Commedia”  has  given  him  an 
unfading  and  immortal  reputation.  The  fubjedt  of  this 
work  is  the  defeription  of  a vifion  in  which  the  author  is- 
led  through  hell,  purgatory,  and  paradife ; it  is  full  of 
extravagances,  but  it  contains  a variety  of  paffages  of  lin- 
gular ftrength  and  fublimity.  The  admirers  of  this  poem 
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contend  that  no  work  of  Italian  poetry  bears  fuck  a ftamp  of 
original  and  fublime  genins  ; and  that  in  giandeur  of  con- 
ception, warmth  of  feeling,  and  energy  cf  exprddion,  no 
compofition  of  modern  times  can  compare  with  it.  Scarcely 
had  this  poem  appeared,  before  it  became  the  objeft  of  uni- 
verfal  admiration  throughout  Italy  : copies  of  it  were  multi- 
plied, and  commentaries  written  for  its  illuftration.  Its  firfl 
exporters  were  the  fonsofthe  poet;  and  in  1373  a profeffor- 
fhip  wgs  eflablifhed  at  Florence,  far  the  exprefs  purpofe  of 
explaining  Dante  to  the  public  : the  firfl  perfon  who  filled 
the  chair  was  Boccacio.  The  bed  edition  is  that  of  Venice, 
in  three  vols.  quarto,  publifhed  in  1757.  Boccacio  has  de- 
feribed  Dante  as  of  a middle  flature  ; of  a penfive  and  me- 
lancholy expreffion  in  his  countenance.  His  gait  was  com- 
pofed,  his  manners  grave  and  fedate,  his  addrefs  courteous 
and  civil,  bis  way  of  living  extremely  temperate.  He  is  laid 
to  have  been  a very  ablent  man,  of  which  inflances  have  been 
recorded  ; once  meeting  with  a book  in  an  apothecary’s  (hop, 
which  he  had  been  long  looking  for,  he  opened  ir,  and  read 
from  morning  to  night  without  being  roufed  from  his  puifuit 
by  the  diitraftion  and  tumult  occafioned  by  a great  wedding 
palling  through  the  adjacent  ftreet.  Dante  was  a con- 
tiderable  writer  in  the  Latin  as  well  as  in  his  own  language  : 
but  his  “ Commedia”  is  the  only  work  to  which  he  is  in- 
debted for  celebrity.  Gen.  Biog.  Moreri. 

Dante,  Ignatius,  an  Italian  mathematician  of  the  t6th 
century,  a native  of  Perugia,  was  defeended  from  a family 
eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  the  fciences.  His  father 
was  a mathematician  and  an  architect,  and  he  himfelf  ap- 
plied fo  afliduoufly  to  the  lludy  of  mathematics,  that  he  was 
invited  to  Florence  by  the  grand  duke  Cofmo : here  he  was 
treated  with  the  utmotl  liberality  ; and  here  he  left,  as  monu- 
ments of  his  fame,  a marble  quadrant,  an  equinoftial  and  me- 
ridian line  on  the  front  of  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Novella. 
He  removed  to  Bologna  after  the  death  of  Cofmo,  where 
he  was  appointed  mathematical  profeffor,  and  here,  in  the 
church  of  Saint  Petronius,  he  traced  the  meridian,  which  was 
completed  by  Cafiini.  He  was  afterwards  employed  by  pope 
Gregory  XIII.  in  reforming  the  calendar,  and  in  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  the  maps  of  Italy  in  the  Vatican  gallery.  For 
this  labour  he  was  prefented  with  the  bilhopric  of  Alatri, 
which  he  did  not  enjoy  any  length  of  time.  He  died  Oft. 
19,  153(5,  at  the  age  of  49,  leaving  behind  him  fome  mathe- 
matical treatifes.  Gen.  Biogr.  Moreri. 

Dante,  Jean  Baptise,  native  of  Perugia,  a mathema- 
tician, who  flourifhed  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  is  faid  to  have  invented  a method  of  making  artilical 
wings,  fo  well  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  the  body  that 
he  was  able  to  fly : he  made  many  fuccef-ful  experiments, 
but  at  length  one  of  his  wings  failed  him,  when  he  was 
exhibiting  at  a grand  fpeftacle  ; he  fell  upon  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  was  ferionfly  wounded.  He,  however, 
recovered  under  the  hands  of  an  able  furgeon,  and  afterwards 
taught  the  mathematics  at  Venice.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
forty.  Moreri. 

DAN  TELLE',  in  Heraldry , the  fame  with  aar.che,  or 
rather  with  dancette,  viz.  a large  open  indenture.  See 
Dancette. 

DANTHELETiE,  in  y Indent  Geography , a people  who, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  inhabited  Thrace.  This  author  af- 
figns  them  the  town  of  Pantalia. 

DANTZIC,  or  Dantzick,  in  the  Polifh  language 
Gdantzk,  in  German  Danzig  or  Dantzig,  in  Latin  Gedannm 
or  Dantifcum , in  Geography , an  ancient  and  large  city  of  Polifh 
or  Weitern  Prufiia,  in  that  part  which,  from  having  anciently 
belonged  to  the  duchy  of  Pomerania,  has  retained  the  name 
»f  Little  Pomerania  or  Pomerdlia,  isfeated  on  the  leaft  of  the 


feveralbranchesoftheriverVillufa,  which  form  the  iflands  called 
the  Dantziger  JVerder , Hence  large  vefiels  have  Dot  depth 
of  water  fufficient  to  come  loaded  into  the  harbour,  although 
Dantzic  is  but  four  miles  from  the  place  where  the  Vilfula 
falls  into  the  Baltic  fea.  The  harbour  at  the  town  admits 
onlv  (hips  of  one  hundred  tons  burthen  ; thofe  of  greater 
burthen  deliver  and  receive  their  cargoes  at  Weixe)  or  Weich- 
fel  Munde,  Vijlula  OJlium,  t!  e mouth  of  the  Viftula  ; and 
when  the  vveatner  is  calm,  in  Dantzic  road,  called  the  Fair - 
wn/fer,  which  is  from  eight  to  fifteen  fathoms  deep. 

The  city  of  Dantzic  is  bounded  on  the  Eaft  by  the  Vif. 
tula,  on  the  fouth  by  the  kingdom  of  Prufiia,  on  the  north 
by  the  Baltic  fea,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  duchy  of  Pome- 
rania, which  belongs  to  the  king  of  Prufiia.  It  is  fituated 
in  E.  long.  180  36',  and  N.  lat.  540  22'  23"  twenty-four 
miles  N.  W.  of  Marienburg,  and  thirty-two  N.  W.  of 
Elbing,  76  miles  N,  of  Thorn,  J50  N.  W.  of  Warfaw, 
260  N.  of  Cracow,  220  N.E.  of  Breflau,  8o  miles  S.W.  of 
Konigfberg,  260  S.W.  of  Riga,  900  N.E.  of  Paris,  and 
530  S.W.  of  St.  Peterfburg.  Two  fmall  rivers,  the  Ra- 
daun  and  Motlau,  run  through  the  city,  which  is  divided  into 
three  towns,  the  Vorlladt  ( Fore  town),  Altftadt  (Old  town), 
and  Reichsliadt  (Imperial  town.)  with  their  refpeftive 
fuburbs.  St.  Albrecht  or  Albert,  Old  Scotland,  Stoltzen- 
berg,  Hagelberg,  Bifchofsberg,  Schidlitz,  Langefuhr,  and 
New  Scotland.  Stoltzenberg  which  is  fituated  on  a high 
fandy  liili,  £0  the  weft  by  fouth,  commands  a fine  view  of 
the  town  and  harbour,  with  the  {hips’  road,  even  to  the  fea. 
But  moft  of  the  fuburbs  were  burnt  down  in  i8c6,  wheiT 
Dantzic  was  b,  fn-ged  by  the  French. 

The  circumitance  of  two  of  the  fuburbs  of  Dantzic  be- 
ing called  Old  and  New  Scotland,  is  owing  to  the  fignal 
fervices  which  a gentleman,  of  the  Scotch  family  of  the 
Douglas,  rendered  to  the  city  whilit  it  was  befieged  by  the 
Poles,  in  coniequence  of  which  the  Scots  obtained  privi- 
leges that  induced  numbers  of  them  to  fettle  at  Dantzic  in 
the  feventeeth  century. 

The  corn  magazines  or  granaries  form  a feparate  town 
of  lofty  buildings,  divided  into  ieveral  ftreets.  It  has  no 
communication  'with  the  city  but  by  a large-  drawbridge,, 
being  completely  encompaffed  by  water,  fo  that  boats  may 
load  and  unload  at  each  granary’s  door.  Few  of  thefe  ma- 
gazines are  lower  than  live  ilories,  and  each  ftory  is  pro- 
vided with  funnels  or  pipes  to  let  down  the  corn  from  one 
chamber  into  the  other.  Not  a firgle  individual  is  allowed 
to  lodge  in  this  corn  ifland,  which  is  guarded  at  night 
by  fierce  maftifis  let  loofe  by  t heir  keepers,  who  quit 
the  ifle  foon  after  fun-fet,  when  the  bridge  is  drawn 

up;. 

The  houfes  at  Dantzic  are  of  brick  and  (lore,  commonly- 
five,  Jix,  or  more  ftories  high,  with  a fort  of  gallery  called  a 
Beyfchhg  on  the  outfide  of  the  ground  floor  projecting  into 
the  ftreet,  in  the  middle  of  which  gallery  there  is  an  afeent 
of  a few  ileps  to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  heufe.  Se- 
veral ftreets  have  rows  of  trees  on  each  fide.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  guildhall,  the  arfenal  built 
in  1606,  the  public  weigh  houfe,  and  the  exchange  ; but 
they  are  old  ftruftures  generally  more  remarkable  for  their 
antiquity  than  for  their  elegance. 

Dantzic  was  the  firll  town  of  Poland  that  embraced  the 
Lutheran  peiluafion  in  the  year  1525.  It  counts  fourteen 
Lutheran  churches,  two  belonging  to  Calvmifts,  one  to 
Roman  Catholics,  and  before  its  furrerider  to  the  French, 
in  1807,  it  had  aifo  an  Englifh  chapel.  There  are  feverai 
hofpitals  and  charitable  foundations 

Cluverius,  or  Cluvier,  the  celebrated  geographer,  is  the 
moll  iliuftrious  learned  man  that  was  born  at  Dantzic,  al- 
though 
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though  it  boafts  of  a gymnafium  or  academy  which  has  fe- 
veral  profefiors ; of  an  extenfive  public  library,  and  of  a 
fcciety  for  promoting  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory. 

In  1709,  Dantzic  was  feverely  vifited  by  the  plague, 
which  fwept  ofi’  above  40,000  of  its  inhabitants;  yet  their 
number,  in  1730,  is  faid  to  have  approached  200,000.  But 
this  computation  is  evidently  erroneous,  for  in  the  year 
1752,  when  the  trade  of  Dantzic  was  fo  flourifhing  that 
1014  (hips  entered  inwards,  Bufching  dates  the  number  of 
'deaths  to  have  been  only  1846,  which,  calculating  even  at 
one  in  fifty,  gives  but  92,300  inhabitants.  In  the  year 
1774  Ludwig  von  Baczko,  a very  refpeCtable  Pruflian  au- 
thor, eftimates  the  population  of  Dantzic  at  50,000.  In 
1802,  nine  years  after  it  had  been  forced  to  fubrr.it  to  the 
king  of  Prufiia,  Dantzic  contained  47,000  inhabitants,  be- 
fides the  garrifon;  and  in  1804,  including  the  garrifon,  its 
whole  population  amounted  to  60,097. 

Dantzic  was  formerly  at  the  head  of  the  Hanfeatic 
league  in  the  north.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  its  trade  was  confiderable,  having  already  engroffcd 
all  the  foreign  commerce  of  Culm  and  Thorn.  Before  the 
difaftrous  war  of  1806,  its  own  (flipping  was  numerous,  and 
more  than  1000  fhips  were  reckoned  to  enter  inwards  annu- 
ally : but  in  that  unfortunate  year  the  number  of  veffels  ar- 
rived was  only  379,  and  of  thofe  that  failed  408.  In  the 
year  1803  there  entered  into  the  feveral  ports  of  Great  Bri- 
tain only,  204  fhips  from  Dantzic. 

The  principal  ftaple  commodity  is  corn  of  all  forts  bought 
up  in  Poland,  of  which  Dantzic  fhips  annually  from  40  to 
50,000  lafts.  It  alfo  exports  oak  planks,  timber,  (laves, 
wax,  honey  of  a fuperior  kind,  hemp  and  flax,  yarn,  potafs, 
cordials,  a large  quantity  of  fpruce  beer,  known  in  Eng- 
land by  the  name  of  black  beer,  and  a variety  of  other  arti- 
cles. Its  principal  manufactures,  befides  the  diftilleries  and 
breweries,  are  thofe  of  fp.ltpetre,  potafs,  woollen  cloth, 
hardware,  and  refined  fugar. 

According  to  Bufching,  it  appears  from  ancient  records 
that,  fo  eariy  as  the  year  997,  Dantzic  was  a confiderable 
commercial  town  ; it  is,  however,  generally  fuppofed  that, 
till  the  year  1164,  it  confided  only  of  fome  fifhermen’s  cot- 
tages; that  Mafleirn  the  fecOnd  duke  of  Pomerania,  dying 
without  male  iffue,  left  it  to  Primiflaus,  king  of  Poland, 
who  annexed  it  to  the  crown,  and  in  1295  erected  it  into  a 
city.  In  1310,  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order  rendered 
themfelves  mafters  of  Dantzie,  and  by  them  it  was  fir  ft 
walled  round  in  1343.  In  the  year  1454  Cafimir  IV.,  king 
of  Poland,  reconquered  Dantzic,  and  granted  great  privi- 
leges to  the  citizens,  who  afterwards,  in  defence  of  the 
Lutheran  confeffion,  fided  with  Maxirmlian  of  AufWia  againft 
the  Poles,  which  provoked  king  Stephen  Battori  to  beliege 
Dantzic  in  1577 ; but,  by  the  mediation  of  other  princes, 
the  citizens  were  reftored  to  all  their  former  immunities  and 
liberties  in  1 5797 . In  the  year  1632  Dantzic  was  made  a 
member  of  the  ftate  in  the  Polifh  diets,  and  admitted  to 
a vote  on  the  election  of  a king  of  Poland.  For  a long 
feries  of  years  Dantzic  continued  a free  republic,  with  a 
territory  of  above  40  miles  in  circumferance,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Poland.  In  1 655  Dantzic  ftrenuoufly  adhered 
to  the  intereft  of  John  Cafimir  V.,  king  of  Poland,  whom 
Charles  Guftavus  of  Sweden  had  unjuftiy  attacked,  and 
by  (hutting  its  gates  to  the  invader,  pot  a barrier  to  the 
victories  of  the  Swedes,  faved  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and 
occafioned  five  years  after  an  honourable  conclufion  of  the 
war,  by  the  peace  of  Oliva  in  1660. 

The  weakntfs  of  Dantzic,  as  a ftate,  expofed  it  to  fre- 
quent moleftations  from  the  neighbouring  powers,  who  often 
exaCted  from  it  large  contributions;  and  though  in  1706 


the  queen  of  England,  the  king  of  Prufiia,  and  the  dates 
of  Holland,  entered  into  a league  to  proteCt  it,  yet  the 
czar,  Peter  I.  of  Rufiia,  called  twice  on  Dantzic  for  large 
funis. 

In  1734  Stanifiaiis,  king  of  Poland,  took  refuge  in  this 
city,  which  fubmitted  to  Auguilus  III.,  only  after  Stanif- 
laus  had  made  his  efcape.  From  that  time  till  the  year 
1752,  Dantzic  was  frequently  canvuiled  by  fericus  diffen- 
fi  >ns  between  the  mao iitrates  and  the  c tizens,  which  ter- 
minated by  the  Ordinatio  regia  civitati  Gedanerjt  pm~ 
fcripta. 

At  the  firft  partition  of  Poland,  in  1772,  the  king  of 
PrufiL,  by  obtaining  Weft  Prufiia,  extended  his  dominions 
to  the  very  gates  of  Dantzic,  and  even  occupied  fome  of 
its  fuburbs.  This  circumftance,  and  the  eftabli ft. merit  of 
a cuftom-houfe  at  Fordon,  where  the  king  of  Pitiffia  levied 
heavy  tolls  upon  the  articles  that  were  brought  from  Poland 
to  Dantzic,  deprefled  the  commerce  of  this  city  to  ftich  an 
intolerable  degree,  that  the  expiring  republic  claimed  the 
protection  of  Ruftia  againft  the  oppreflions  of  Prufiia.  Se- 
veral diplomatical  notes  were  exchanged  in  the  years  1784 
and  1785,  but  Dantzic  obtained  very  little  redrefs  ; and  at 
the  fecond  partition  of  Poland  in  1793,  it  acknowledged 
the  Pruflian  lway.  Under  the  protecting  influence  of  the 
then  powerful  kingdom  of  Pruffia,  the  trade  of  Dantzic 
revived,  and  had  nearly  regained  its  ancient  importance, 
when  the  difaftrous  war  of  1806,  between  France  and  Pruf- 
fia,  plunged  this  flouriftiing  town  into  a ftate  of  great  dif- 
trefs.  At  the  approach  of  the  enemy  the  fuburbs  were 
burnt  down,  and,  during  a fiege  of  feveral  months,  about 
3000  buildings  in  the  town  itfelf  were  confiderably  damaged. 
The  whole  damage  has  been  eftimated  at  ten  millions  of 
dollars,  or  nearly  one  million  and  a half  fterling.  At  length 
the  Pruflian  general  count  Kalkreuth  furrendered  Dantzic, 
by  capitulation,  to  the  French  marfhal  Lefebvre,  who  on 
this  occafion  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Dantzic  from 
the  French  emperor. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1807,  Dantzic  recovered  its  old 
conftitution  as  a free  republic  under  the  protection  of  Ruf- 
fia,  Saxony  and  Prufiia,  and  the  territory  which  it  had 
poffeffed  before  the  year  1772,  being  nearly  fifteen  miles  in 
extent  round  the  city,  befides  the  Dantzic  Werder,  and  the 
Dantzic  or  Frifche  Nehrung.  The  former  is  an  uncom- 
mon fertile  ifland  formed  by  a branch  of  the  Viftula  and  the 
river  Motlau,  containing  twelve  pariftes  ar.d  thirty-three 
villages.  The  latter  is  a narrow  flip  of  land  between  the 
Frifche  Haf  and  the  Baltic  fea,  50  Engiiih  miles  long  and 
not  more  than  two  miles  and  a half  broad  in  its  greateft 
breadth,  containing  five  pariftes. 

Agreeably  to  its  former  conftitution  Dantzic  was  divided 
into  three  cities,  each  of  which  had  its  particular  burgcmaf- 
ter  or  major.  Thefe  three  burgomafters,  a limited  number 
of  aldermen,  and  a comnioq  .council  of  one  hundred  citi- 
zens, eleCled  promifcuoufly  out  of  the  three  cities,  formed 
together  one  fenate,  to  which  all  matters  relating  to  the 
government  of  the  republic  were  referred.  How  far  this 
conftitution  is  at  prefent  aCted  upon,  it  is  difficult  to  know; 
Dantzic  having  ftill  a French  garrifon,  which  it  is  to  re- 
tain till  a general  peace,  or  at  lead  what  is  termed  a ma- 
ritime peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  takes 
place.  In  the  mean  time  trade  is  at  a Hand,  and  there  is 
every  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  inhabitants  of  Dantzic  are 
fubjeCt  to  the  martial  law  of  the  French,  or  nearly  fo.  The 
French  general  Rapp  is  governor  of  the  place.  His  pro- 
clamations take  precedency  of  the  decrees  of  the  Dantzic 
fenate,  which  till  this  moment  has  not  diftinguilhed  itfelf 
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bv  any  tranfa&ion  that  characterizes  a perfectly  independent 
ftate. 

DANTZIGERS,  or  Prussians,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Hif- 
tory,  a left  of  the  refined  anabaptills  (fee  Fiemingians*), 
fo  called  on  account  of  their  adopting  the  manners  and  dif- 
cipline  cf  the  Pruffians. 

DANUBA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tomani. 

DANUBE,  The , in'  German  the  Donau , is  the  mold 
confiderable  river  of  Germany,  its  courfe,  without  reckon- 
ing its  windings,  being  computed  at  1620  miles.  It  has  its 
fource  near  the  fmall  town  of  Donefchingen,  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  palace  of  the  princes  of  Furltenberg  ; and  al- 
though the  two  fmall  rivers  of  Bribach  and  Brege,  which 
unite  below  the  town,  are  far  more  confiderable  than  the 
ftreamlet  that  flows  into  them  from  Donefchingen  foon  after 
their  junCtion,  yet  this  little  Ptream  alone  has  the  hononr  of 
being  acknowledged  as  the  fource  of  the  mighty  Danube. 
Two  celebrated  Swifs  writers,  Sceuchzer  and  Fasfi,  have 
contended  that  the  Danube  rifes  in  Swiflerland,  becaufe  the 
river  Inn,  which  actually  has  its  fource  in  the  canton 
of  the  Grifons,  is  890  feet  wide  at  the  place  where 
it  joins  the  Danube,  whilft  the  width  of  the  latter  is  only 
7S4  feet.  But  the  rivulet  which  comes  from  Donefchingen 
has  the  name  of  the  Danube,  or  Donau,  long  before  it 
reaches  the  river  Inn  ; and  admitting  that  the  Danube  is 
narrower  and  cramped  up  by  hills  where  it  meets  the  Inn, 
it  is  yet  certain  that  it  contains  much  more  water  upon 
equal  ground,  and  is  already  a much  mightier  river  than  the 
Inn  far  above  Ratifbon,  even  before  it  has  received  four 
imaller  rivers.  Suabia,  therefore,  is  the  true  birth-place  of 
the  majeftic  Danube,  with  which  only  the  Volga,  amongll 
the  European  rivers,  can  vie. 

The  Danube  is  one  of  the  few  rivers  that  flow  from  eaft 
to  weft.  From  its  fource  it  runs  N.E.  to  Ulm,  where,  in 
the  month  of  October,  1805,  it  overflowed  its  banks,  with 
a violence  which  had  been  unparalleled  fince  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.,  particularly  in  the  night  that  preceded  the 
disgraceful  capitulation  of  general  Mack. 

From  Ulm  the  Danube  continues  its  north-eaft  courfe  to 
Ratifbon,  from  whence  it  runs  fouth-eaftwards  to  Decken- 
dorf,  where  it  receives  the  river  Ifer.  It  was  here  that 
Dr.  Burney  entered  the  Danube,  on  his  aquatic  excurfion 
from  Munich  to  Vienna.  This  fouth-eaft  courfe  goes  on 
to  Vilohofen,  where  there  is  a woeden  bridge  of  fixteen 
arches.  In  this  part  the  Danube  abounds  in  rocks,  fome 
above  water,  and  fome  below,  which  occafion  a great  noife, 
owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  current  running  over  or  againft 
them.  The  fame  courfe  holds  to  Paflau  ; at  the  end  of 
which  town  there  is  a confluence  of  three  rivers,  the  Inn  on 
the  right  hand,  the  Iltz  on  the  left,  and  the  Danube  in  the 
middle.  After  this  junction,  the  Danube  becomes  more 
and  more  rapid  ; the  ihore  on  each  fide,  for  a confiderable 
way  below  Paflau,  has  high  hills  and  rocks,  covered  with 
fpruce  fir-trees,  and  box. 

As  far  a3  Ingelhartzeil,  or  the  entrance  into  Auftria,  the 
Danube  is  compreffed  and  (hut  up  between  two  high 
mountains ; and  fometimes  the  noife  againft  rocks  is  as  loud 
and  as  violent  as  a cataraff.  The  river  continues  running 
through  a woody,  wild,  and  romantic  country.  For  fifty 
miles  not  a corn-field  or  pafture  is  to  be  feen.  At  Afha 
the  country  opens  a little.  Here  river  after  river  comes 
tumbling  into  the  Danube,  and  yet  it  grows  rather  more 
deep  than  wide  by  thefe  acceffions ; many  fmall  rivers 
detach  themfelves  again  fiom  it ; and  Hands  are  frequently 
formed  in  the  middle  of  this  world  of  waters. 

Towards  Lintz  the  Danube  funs  almoft  full  eaft,  through 


a flat  country,  with  high  mountains  covered  with  trees  at  a 
diftance.  At  Lintz  there  is  a bridge  over  the  Danube  of 
twenty  very  wide  arches. 

At  Spitburg  there  is  a water-fall.  Ens  is  here  in  fight 
upon  the  right  hand.  The  courfe  of  the  Danube  now  be- 
comes extremely  irregular,  and  inclines  a while  to  the  friuth, 
and  then  to  N.E.  The  river  is  fometimes  like  a fea,  fo  wide, 
that  there  is  fcarce  any  land  in  fight  ; at  other  times  it  is 
broken  and  divided  into  Imali  ftreams  by  Hands. 

At  Strudel,  which  isfituated  in  a very  wild  country,  is  the 
famous  water-fall  and  whirl-pool,  which,  in  winter,  often 
proves  fatal  to  boats  that  are  drawn  into  its  vortex.  At 
Ips  the  country  opens,  and  is  very  beautiful.  Beyond 
Melk  the  country  grows  more  and  more  wild  as  far  as  Stein. 
The  rocks  are  often  fo  high  on  each  fide  of  the  Danube,  as 
to  prevent  the  fun  from  being  feen.  At  Stein,  which  is  on 
the  left  of  the  river,  there  is  a wooden  bridge  of  twenty- 
five  wide  arches,  which  leads  to  Krems  on  the  right-hand  of 
the  Danube. 

As  the  Danube  rolls  on  to  the  S.E.  towards  Vienna,  the 
country  becomes  ltfs  favage.  The  vine  gro*ws  on  the  hills, 
and  innumerable  Hands  divide  the  Danube. 

From  Vienna  the  Danube  flows  to  the  S.E.  towards 
Prefburg,  and  below  the  town  of  Haimburg  quits  Auftria 
and  Germany  to  enter  Plungary.  From  Prefburg  to  Co- 
moro it  continues  to  the  eaft,  but  afterwards  flows  to  the 
fouth,  and  even  a little  to  the  fouth-weft,  and  then  again 
fouth-eaft,  towards  Belgrade  and  Widdin,  when  it  runs  on 
eaftwards,  dividing  Bulgaria  from  Wallachia,  and  difeharges 
itfelf  at  laft  by  feveral  channels  into  the  Black  fea,  in  the 
province  of  Beflarabia.  It  is  fo  deep  between  Buda  and 
Belgrade,  that  men  of  war  have  been  navigated  upon  it,  and 
yet  it  is  not  navigable  to  the  Black  fea,  on  account  of  the 
cataracts. 

The  Danube  abounds  in  fiflt,  particularly  the  hufo,  Ifin. 
in  Latin  antacaus , in  the  Ruffian  language  beluga,  of  which 
is  made  the  glue  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  ijin- 
glafs  in  Latin  ichthyocolla  ; but  this  flfh  is  much  more  plen- 
tiful in  the  Volga. 

The  Danube  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Europe  ; towards  i¥s 
mouth  the  ancients  called  it  the  Ijler  ; which  fee. 

The  courfe  of  the  Danube,  with  regard  to  its  length, 
compared  with  the  Thames,  is  as  7 to  j,  or  fix  times  longer 
than  the  Thames. 

Danube,  in  Mythology , a river  worfhipped  by  the  Scy- 
thians, on  account  of  the  great  extent  of  its  water.  This 
river  deity  is  exhibited  on  a medal  of  Trajan,  fitting 
with  his  urn,  and  diftir.guiftied  by  a large  veil  floating  over 
his  head  : but  the  fineft  figure  of  him  is  to  be  feen  on  the 
column  of  Trajan  at  Rome.  Mr.  Spence  (Polymetis)  fays, 
that  he  is  one  of  the  firft  figures  on  that  column,  very  near 
the  bafe ; and  that  he  appears  there,  from  the  waift  up- 
ward, riling  out  of  his  ftream,  to  fliew  his  duty  to  the 
Romans,  and  to  fupport  the  bridge  of  boats,  which  they 
had  laid  over  it.  The  hand  of  the  god  may  be  difeerned, 
though  partly  covered  with  the  water,  ftretched  quite  to 
the  bridge,  and  fome  way  under  it,  as  willing  to  fup- 
port it. 

■ DANUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Albion, 
marked  in  Antonine’s  Itinerary  between  Segelocum  or 
Agelocum,  and  Legeolium.  It  is  the  prefent  Doncafter. 

DANVERS,  in  Geography,  a townfliip  of  America,  in 
the  ftate  of  Maffachuletts  and  eounty  of  Effex,  adjoining 
Salem  on  the  N.W.  in  which  it  was  formerly  comprehended 
by  the  name  of  Salem  village.  It  conliits  of  two  parilhes, 
and  contains  2643  inhabitants ; and  it  was  incorporated  in 
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17^7.  The  mod  confiderable  and  compact  fettlement  in 
it  is  formed  by  a continuation  of  the  principal  Rreet  of 
Sdem,  which  extends  more  than  two  miles  towards  the 
country,  having  many  ivork-fhops  of  mechanics,  and  feveral 
for  retailing  goods-  Large  quantities  of  bricks  and  eoarfe 
earthen  ware  are  manufaftured  here.  Another  pleafant  and 
thriving  fettlement  lies  at  the  head  of  Beverly  river,  called 
New-Mills,  where  a few  vefTels  are  built.  The  town  of 
Danvers  receives  an  annual  compenfation  of  jo/,  from  the 
proprietors  of  Effex  bridge,  on  account  of  the  obRruftion 
of  the  river.  A flitting  tide-mill  was  erefted  here  in  1797. 
On  the  fame  dam  are  a grid-mill,  an  anchor  fnop,  afcythe- 
lhop,  whole  hammers  are  carried  by  water,  and  a fhovel- 
manufadory. 

DANVILLE,  a thriving  pod-town  of  America,  in 
Mercer  county,  and  formerly  the  metropolis  of  Kentucky, 
pleafantly  fituated,  in  a large  fertile  plain,  on  the  S.W. 
fide  of  Dick’s  river;  33  miles  ,S.  S.W.  of  Lexington,  It 
confllls  of  about  50  houl'es,  and  a Prclbyterian  church,  and 
contains  270  inhabitants,  of  whom  101  are  flaves.  N.  lat. 
37°  3°'*  W.  long.  85°  30'. — Aifo,  a very  thriving  town- 
Ihip  in  the  date  of  Vermont,  and  county  of  Caledonia  ; k was 
a few  years  ago  a vvildernefs,  and  now  contains  1544  inhabit- 
ants ; 8 miles  N.W.  of  Barnet.- — Aifo,  a thriving  pod-town 
in  Pittfylvania  county,  and  date  of  Virgin i = , fituated  on  Dan 
river,  on  the  main  road  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Moravian 
town,  N.  Carolina. — Aifo,  a poll-town  of  Northumberland 
county,  in  Pennfylvania,  on  the  Sufquehanna,  at  the  mouth 
of  Mohoning  creek  ; 12  miles  above  Northumberland. 

DANYCLOW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Lemberg;  64  miles  E.  of  Lemberg. 

DAN.ZI,  Mademoiselle,  afterwards  Madame  le 
Brun,  in  Biography,  with  many  excellencies,  an  exten- 
five  compafs  of  voice,  a good  figure,  and  a great  know- 
ledge el  mufic,  was  cold  and  unrnterefiing  in  her  per- 
formance. She  was  an  admirable  indrumental  performer 
on  the  piano-forte,  in  Emanuel  Bach’s  ityle,  and  had  more 
expreflion  with  her  fingers  than  voice. 

DAOLA,  in  Mythology,  a Tonquinefe  idol,  who  pre- 
fides  over  travellers, 

>DAON,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mayenne,  and  diflrift  of  Chateau-Gontier  ; 2 
leagues  S.  of  Chateau-Gontier. 

DAONA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  and  aifo  a river 
of  India,  on  the  other  fide  of  t he  Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

DAONUS,  or  Daos,  in  Mythology,  a deity  of  the  ancient 
Chaldseans. 

DAOULAS,  or  Doulas,  in  Geography , a fmall  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Finiderre,  and  chief  place  of 
a canton,  in  the  didrift  of  Bred.  It  has  but  440 inhabitants. 
The  canton,  which  has  an  extent  of  235  kiliometres  and  10 
communes,  contains  a population  of  13,799  individuals. 

DAOURIAN  Mountains,  mountains  of  Afiatic  Ruf- 
ina, See  Nershinsk.. 

DAOUR1TA.  See  Schorl. 

DAPALIS,  in  Mythology,  an  epithet  of  Jupiter,  de- ' 
duced  from  the  great  fedivals  celebrated  in  honour  of 
him. 

DAPHNE,  Pelus  1 je,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Egypt,  16  miles  from  Pelufium,  on  the  route  from  Memphis, 
near  the  canal  of  Pelufium  formed  by  the  Nile. 

DAPHN./EUS,  in  Mythology,  an  epithet  of  Apollo, 
deduced  from  the  fable  of  his  amours  with  Daphne. 

DAPPINE,  Axtpvti,  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  divination, 
taken  from  the  crackling  of  laurel  leaves  thrown  into  the 
fire. 

Daphne,  in  Botany , (after  the  nymph  Daphne,,  in  allu&on 


to  her  transformation  into  a laurel  ; fome  of  this  genus 
having  the  afpeft  of  laurels.  Linnaeus,  it  feems,  originally 
defigned  this  name  for  hi3  andromeda  polifolia  ; but  having 
found  fo  apt  a denomination  for  that  plant,  he  applied 
daphne,  as  it  remains  at  prefent,  to  the  thymehea  of  Tour- 
nefort,  the  latter  name  being,  according  to  hi3  rules,  un- 
tenable, a9  compounded  of  another  edabhflied  one,  thymus.) 
Linn.  Gen.  192.  Schreb.  260.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  415. 
JufT.  77.  Oafs  and  order,  odandria  monogynia.  Nat.  Qrd. 
Thymehea,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  of  one  leaf,  fnnnel  fhaped  ; externally 
rude;  internally  coloured;  its  tube  cylindrical;  border 
four-cleft,  fpreading,  fhorter  than  the  tube,  deRitute  of 
glands  or  crown  at  the  bafe-  Cor.  none.  Slam.  Fila- 
ments eight,  inferted  in  two  rows  into  the  tube,  and  en- 
cloftd  within  it,  very  fhort  ; anthers  roundifh,  ereft.  Fiji. 
Germen,  ovate,  fuperior;  Ryle  very  fliort ; fligma  capitate, 
deprefied.  Peric.  Drupa  roundifh,  coloured,  juicy,  of  one 
cell.  Seed  folitary.  Some  fpecies  are  dioecious. 

Eff.  Ch.  Cal.  coloured,  funnel-lhaped,  four-cleft,  wither- 
ing, including  the  ftamens.  Cor.  none.  Drupa  of  one 
feed. 

About  30  or  more  fpecies  of  this  elegant  genus  are 
known,  fome  of  which  have  a lateral,  others  a terminal,  in- 
fiorefcence.  Their  habit  is  fhrubby,  tough  and  flexible, 
often  Alley  ; their  inner  bark  invariably  compofed  of  fine 
fattin-like  white,  and  Alining  fibres.  Leaves  fimple,  mollly 
ever-green,  without  flipules.  Flowers  more  or  lefs  cluf- 
tered,  externally  rude,  filky,  and  frequently  greenilh  ; inter- 
nally fmooth,  red,  white,  or  yellowifh  ; for  the  mod  part 
highly  and  agreeably  feented.  Fruit  red  or  black.  Every 
part  of  thefe  plants  is  highly  acrid  ; and  hence  they  have, 
in  coniideration  moreover  of  their  habit,  obtained  the 
names  of  fpurge-laurel,  and  fpurge-olive.  D.  mezereurn, 
common  mezereon,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1381,  found  apparently 
wild  in  fome  parts  of  England,  belongs  to  the  firft  feftion 
(flowers  lateral),  and  is  frequent  in  gardens.  The  leaves 
are  fmooth,  deciduous,  and  come  after  the  flowers,  which 
are  crimfon,  occafionally  white,  and  appear  in  the  early 
fpring.  Their  fragrance  is  fo  Rrong  as  to  be,  to  fome 
perfons,  intolerable  in  a room.  The  bark  of  the  root 
efpecially,  is  ufed  in  medicine  as  a powerful  ftimulant.  This 
fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds,  or  by  fuckers  from  the  root. 
D.  alpina.  (D.  altaica,  Pallas,  Rolf.  t.  35.),  is  another 
hardy  fpecies,  a native  of  the  Alps,  eafily  railed  from  Beds 
in  our  gardens,  efpecially  in  bog-earth.  Its  flowers  are 
white  and  fweet-feented.  Leaves  deciduous,  fmoothilh. 
D.  laurcola,  fpurge-laurel,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  119,  is  frequent  in 
fliady  woods  and  thickets.  Its  flowers  are  green,  and  i!l- 
feented.  Berries  black.  The  tuft  of  ihining  leaves,  crown- 
ing the  naked  ftem,  gives  this  fhrub  an  elegant  palm-like 
afpeft.  D.  pontiia.  Andi.  Repof.  t.  73,  firlt  found  by 
Touroefort  in  the  Levant,  and  figured  in  his  voyage,  has 
of  late  become  frequent  in  our  gardens,  where  it  is  very- 
hardy,  and  very  acceptable.  The  leaves  are  ever-green. 
Flowers  copious,  early,  greenifh-yellow,  exhaling  in  the 
evening  a rich,  pungent,  lemon-like  odour. — Of  thofe 
with  terminal  flowers,  D.  odora,  Sm.  Exot.  Bot.  t.  47,  is 
remarkable  for  its  fweet  white  blolToms.  In  order  to  have 
them  in  perftftion,  the  heat  of  a Rove,  in  the  autumn  and 
winter,  is  requifite  ; otherwife  the  plant  itfelf  is  almoft  hardy 
enough  to  bear  our  climate  ; but  it  fcarcely  ever  flowers  in 
the  open  ground.  D.  collina,  Sm.  Spicil.  t.  18.  Curt. 
Mag.  t.  428.  Neapolitan  mezereon,  is  very  able  to  bear  our 
hardeft  winters,  though  an  ever-green,  and  a native  of  Italy, 
Greece,  &c.  Its  fweet  role-coloured  flowers,  produced  in 
fpring,  or  even  in  the  winter,  if  mild,  and  its  dark-lhining 
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leave?,  fllky  beneath,  render  this  a very  defirable  plant.  It 
is  increaled  by  budding  on  D.  laureola,  or  by  feeds.  D. 
cneorum,  Curt.  Mag.  t.  31,3,  an  elegant  and  fragrant  Alpine 
fhrub,  is  rather  more  difficult  to  keep  in  a garden.  It  re- 
quires bog-earth,  and  regular  moderate  fupplies  of  water. 
D.  lagelto  produces  a kind  of  lace  from  the  artificial  exten- 
fion  of  its  inner  bark.  It  it  a native  of  Jamaica. 

Daphne,  in  Gardening.,  comprehends  plants  of  the  low, 
fhrubby,  ornamental,  ever-green,  and  deciduous  kinds ; of 
which  the  fpecies  moftly  cultivated  are  the  mezereon  (D. 
mezereum) ; the  wood,  or  fpurge  laurel  (D.  laureola ) ; the 
filver-leaved  daphne,  or  tartouraira  (D.  tartouraira) ; the 
trailing  ( daphne  cneorum} ; and  the  fweet-fmelling  daphne, 
(D.  odora). 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  are  capable  of  being 
raifed  in  different  methods,  according  to  the  kind  and  nature 
of  them. 

The  firft  fort  and  varieties  are  beft  propagated  by  fowing 
the  feeds  or  berries,  as  foon  as  they  have  become  perfedtly 
ripe,  as  about  Auguft,  on  beds  of  light  fandy  earth,  cover- 
ing them  in  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  When  poffible,  a 
fouth-eafterly  afpeCt  ffiould  be  chofen.  And,  to  preferve 
the  feeds  in  a perfeCl  ftate,  the  ffirubs  ffiould  be  netted  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  l'ummer,  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  the 
birds,  by  which  they  are  very  liable  to  be  injured. 

The  young  plants  generally  appear  in  the  following 
fpring,  when  they  ffiould  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  the 
largeti  ones  removed  when  too  clofe  together:  they  may 
remain  in  thefe  beds  till  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  autumn, 
when  they  ffiould  be  removed,  and  fet  out  in  liurfery-rows, 
at  the  diftance  of  a foot  and  a half,  and  ten  or  twelve  inches 
in  the  rows,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  break  or  injure 
their  roots.  After  they  have  had  two  years’  growth  in 
thefe  fituations,  they  are  in  a proper  condition  for  being 
planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain  : and  as  the  plants 
flower  very  early  in  the  fpring,  the  bell  time  for  removing 
them  is  in  the  early  part  of  the  autumnal  feafon. 

The  plants  grow  to  the  greateft  fize,  and  flower  in  the 
moft  full  and  perfeCl  manner,  when  the  foils  are  of  a dry 
quality  : as  in  moift  adhefive  foils  they  are  apt  to  become 
rooffy,  and  grow  in  a very  imperfeft  manner. 

The  fecond  fpecies  may  be  increafed  by  fowing  the  feeds 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  above  ; and  alfo  by  cuttings  and 
lay  ers  of  the  young  (hoots  ; thefe  ffiould  be  planted  out  or 
laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing autumn  they  will  be  well  rooted  : the  layers  may  be  taken 
off  and  planted  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  put  into  nur- 
fery-rovvs  as  above.  The  cuttings  may,  likewife,  be  treated 
in  the  fame  way. 

And  the  third  and  fourth  forts  fucceed  beft  when  raifed 
from  feed  procured  from  abroad,  and  fown  on  a warm  dry 
fituaiion,  in  the  early  autumn,  in  the  places  where  the  plants 
are  to  remain,  as  they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well.  The 
ground  ffiould  be  as  little  as  poffible  ftirred  about  the  plants. 
The  former  ffiould  have  a dry  warm  afpeCt,  where  the  land 
is  poor,  but  the  latter  fucceeds  in  ftich  as  are  more  cool : 
thefe  plants  are  fufficiently  hardy  to  fucceed  in  the  open  air, 
when  the  winters  are  not  very  fevere. 

The  laft  fort  is  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds,  procured  from 
its  native  fituation,  on  a gentle  hot-bed,  in  the  autumn  or 
'fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  of  fufficient  growth,  remov- 
ing them  into  feparate  pots,  to  be  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  green-houfe.  It  is  much  more  tender  than 
the  other  forts,  not  being  capable  of  bearing  the  open  air  in 
cold  weather. 

The  firft  and  fecond  kinds  are  highly  ornamental  plants 
in  the  clumps,  borders,  and  other  confpicuous  parts  near  the 
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houfe  • the  former  flowering  early  ; and,  where  many  are 
together,  affording  a fine  fragrance. 

The  other  forts,  though  more  tender,  are  curious,  and 
afford  an  agreeable  variety,  in  affemblage  with  others  of 
fimilar  growth,  either  in  the  borders,  or  among  potted 
plants. 

Daphne  Mezereum , in  Pharmacy.  Many  parts  of  the 
mezereon  are  diftinguiffiea  for  their  extreme  acrimony,  ef- 
peciallv  the  berries  and  bark  both  of  the  trunk  and  root. 
It  is  the  root  which  is  employed  in  medicine. 

When  a piece  of  the  root  is  chewed,  at  firft  it  appears 
equally  without  tafte  as  fine!]  ; but  after  a time,  a fenfe  of 
heat  and  pungency  in  the  fauces  comes  on,  which  increafes 
to  a painful  degree,  and  is  remaikably  permanent,  often  re- 
maining for  many  hours,  and  not  to  be  walked  away  or  re- 
moved. This  pungency  is  fo  intenfe  in  the  berry  or  freflr 
bark,  as  to  corrode  the  cuticle  of  the  tongue  and  fauces,  and 
when  it  has  fubfided,  an  infenfibility  of  thefe  organs  remains 
for  fome  time. 

Two  ounces  of  the  bark  digefted  with  hot  water  affords, 
(according  to  Murray,)  about  two  drams  of  a gummy  ex- 
tract, and  with  fpirit,  48  grains  of  refin.  Both  thefe  pre- 
parations poffefs  the  acrimony  of  the  entire  plant. 

The  mezereon  root  was  firft  introduced  into  this  country 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  compound  deco&ion  of  faifaparilla 
or  Liffion  diet  drink,  and  was  afterwards  employed  alone  in 
the  cure  of  venereal  nodes  by  Dr.  Ruffel.  The  formula 
which  he  gives,  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Edin- 
burgh college,  is  two  drams  of  the  mezereon,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  liquorice-root  boiled  with  three  pints  of  water  down 
to  a quart.  From  four  to  eight  ounces  of  this  decoCtion 
may  be  given  four  times  a day.  This  medicine  produces 
fcarcely  any  fenfible  effeCl  except  a moderate  heat  in  the 
mouth  as  already  mentioned,  and  fometimes  it  excites  ue.r- 
fpiration. 

The  mezereon  has  alfo  been  ufed  with  advantage  in 
rheumatic  complaints,  and  in  feveral  obftinate  cutaneous  af- 
fections. 

The  bark  of  the  mezereon  is  in  popular  ule  in  Fiance,  as 
a ftimulant  application  to  the  fkin,  to  excite  a ferous  dif- 
charge,  which  it  effeCts,  without  actually  bliftering;  a praClica 
which  deferves  a further  trial,  and  might  often  fuperfede 
with  advanntage  fome  of  the  {Emulating  plafters  and  un- 
guents now  in  ufe.  A pie.ee  of  the  bark,  cut  of  the  re- 
quired fize,  is  fteeped  for  a fhort  time  in  vinegar,  and  then 
bound  upon  the  fkin.  It  fhouid  be  renewed  every  day.  It 
is  apt,  however,  to  produce  eruptions  on  the  contiguous 
fkin. 

Daphne,  in  Geography , a river  of  Taleftine  which  runs 
into  the  Leffer  Jordan,  at  fome  diftance  from  lake  Samo- 
chonites. 

Daphne,  a very  confiderable  village  of  Ada,  in  Syria, 
fituated  on  the  river  Orontes,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, reckoned  a fuburb  of  Antioch,  though  at  the 
diftance  of  4 or  miles  from  it.  Here  Seleucus  planted  a 
thick  grove  of  laurels  and  cypreffes,  reaching  10  miles  in 
circumference,  and  forming  in  the  moft  fultry  fum-mer  a coo! 
and  impenetrable  (hade.  In  the  middle  of  the  grove  he 
ereCfed  a magnificent  temple  which  was  confecrated  to 
Apolio  and  Diana,  and  he  made  the  whole  an  afylum. 
Daphne  was  the  fame  with  refpeck  to  Antioch  that  Baize 
was  to  Rome.,  and  Canopus  to  Alexandria,  a place  of  refort 
for  amufement  and  pleafure.  Here  a thoufand  ft  reams  oi 
the  pureft  water,  ifiuing  from  every  hill,  preferved  the  ver- 
dure of  the  earth,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air;  the  fenfes 
were  gratified  with  harmonic  founds,  and  aromatic  odours  ; 
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and  the  tranquil  grove  was  devoted  to  Bacchus  and  Venus, 
to  health  and  joy,  to  luxury  and  love.  With  regard  to 
voluptuous  gratification  and  enjoyment,  it  was  fo  infamous 
that  “ Daphnicts  moribus  vivere,”  i.  e.  to  live  after  the 
manners  of  Daphne,  became  a proverb,  exprefiing  the  mod 
luxurious  and  diffolute  mode  of  living-  ; and  all  that  had  any 
refpeft  for  modtfty  and  virtue  avoided  the  place.  The 
foldier  and  the  philofopher  wifely  fhunned  the  temptations 
of  this  fenfual  paradife,  where  pleafure  a {fuming  the  charac- 
ter of  religion,  imperceptibly  diffolved  the  firmnefs  of  manly 
virtue.  Cafiiu-s,  the  Roman  general,  when  he  came  to  An- 
tioch, prohibited  his  foldiers,  by  public  proclamation,  and 
under  penalty  of  being  caihiered,  from  vifiting  Daphne,  that 
they  might  not  be  corrupted  by  its  luxury  and  debaucheries. 
Neverthelefs  the  groves  of  Daphne  continued  for  many  ages 
to  attraft  the  veneration  of  natives  and  (Dangers  ; the  pri- 
vileges of  the  holy  ground  were  enlarged  by  the  munificence 
of  fucceeding  emperors ; and  every  generation  added  new 
ornaments  to  the  fplendour  of  the  temple.  When  Julian, 
on  the  day  of  the  annual  feftival,  haftened  to  adore  the 
Apollo  of  Daphne,  his  devotion  was  raifed  to  the  higheft 
pitch  of  eagernefs  and  impatience.  His  lively  imagination 
anticipated  the  grateful  pomp  of  victims,  of  libation,  and  of 
incenfe  ; a long  procefiion  of  youths  and  virgins,  clothed  in 
white  robes,  the  fymbois  of  their  innocence  ; and  the  tumul- 
tuous concourfeof  an  innumerable  people.  In  his  time  there 
was  an  oracle  at  Daphne,  which  was  deftroyed  by  the  Chrif- 
tian  emperors  : and  Julian  complained,  that  inltead  of  heca- 
tombs of  fat  oxen,  facrificed  b,y  the  tribes  of  a wealthy  city 
to  their  tutelar  deity,  he  found  only  a fingle  goofe,  provided 
at  the  expence  of  a prieft,  the  pale  and  folitary  inhabitant  of 
this  decayed  temple.  The  altar  was  deferted,  the  oracle 
had  been  lilenced,  and  the  holy  ground  was  profaned  by  the 
jntrodudfion  of  Chriftian  and  funereal  rites. 

After  JBabylas,  a bifhop  of  Antioch,  who  died  in  prifon  in 
the  perfecution  of  Decius,  had  refted  near  a century  in  his 
grave,  his  body,  by  the  order  of  Csefar  Gallus,  was  tranf- 
ported  into  the  midll  of  the  grove  of  Daphne.  A magnifi- 
cent church  was  eredied  over  his  remains  ; a portion  of  the 
facred  lands  was  ufurped  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy, 
and  for  the  burial  of  the  Chriftians  of  Antioch  ; and  the 
priefts  of  Apollo  retired,  with  their  affrighted  and  indignant 
votaries.  As  foon  as  another  revolution  feemed  to  reftore 
the  fortune  of  Paganifm,  the  church  of  St.  Babylas  was  de- 
molifhtd,  and  new  buildings  were  added  to  the  mouldering 
edifice,  which  had  been  raifed  by  the  piety  of  Syrian  kings. 
Julian  was  anxious  to  deliver  the  opprefftd  deity  from  the 
odious  prefence  of  the  dead  and  living  Chriftians  ; the  bodies 
•were  decently  removed  ; and  the  minifters  of  the  church 
were  permitted  to  convey  the  remains  of  St.  Babylas  to 
their  former  habitation  within  the  walls  of  Antioch.  The 
return  of  the  faint  was  a triumph  ; and  the  triumph  was  an 
infult  on  the  religion  of  the  emperor,  who  exerted  his  pride 
to  diffembie  his  refentrr.ent.  During  the  night  which  ter- 
minated the  procefiion  that  accompanied  the  removal  of  the 
Telics  of  St  Babylas,  the  temple  of  Daphne  was  in  flames  ; 
the  ftatue  of  Apodo  was  confumed;  and  the  walls  of  the 
edifiet  was  left  a naked  and  awful  monument  of  ruin.  It 
was  fr id,  however.  by  the  Chriftians  at  Antioch,  that  the 
powerful  intererffio  s of  St.  Baby'as  had  pointed  the  light- 
nings of  heaven  againft  the  devoted  roof ; but  Julian  aferib- 
ed  the  fire  of  Daphne  to  the  revenge  of  the  Galilsear.s.  For 
the  difeuvery  of  the  criminals  fevcral  ecclefiaftics  were  tor- 
tured : and  a pnfbyter  of  the  name  of  Theodofet  was  be- 
headed by  the  fentence  of  the  count  of  the  Eaft.  But  this 
hafty  adrt  was  blamed  by  the  emperor,  who  lamented,  with 
real  or  affedkd  concern,  that  the  imprudent  zeal  of  his 


minifters  would  tarnifh  his  reign  with  the  difgrace  of  per- 
fecution. Gibbon’s  Hitlory,  vol.  iv. 

Daphne,  Fountain  of,  a fountain  of  Judaea,  in  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali.  According  to  Steph.  Byz.  there  was  a town 
called  Daphne  in  Lycia. — A fea-port  on  the  Euxine  fea  had 
alfo  this  name. 

Daphne,  in  Mythology,  a nymph  with  whom  Apollo  is 
faid  to  have  had  an  amour.  Whilft  he  was  in  purfuit  of  her, 
it  is  faid  that  Ihe  was  transformed  into  a laurel.  The  name 
is  faid  to  be  derived  from  oved,  voco,  becaufe  the  laurel 
makes  a crackling  noife  while  it  burns.  The  fable  of  the 
amours  of  Apo'lo  and  Daphne,  is  thus  accounted  for  by 
Banier.  Some  prince,  called  Apollo,  on  account  of  his  love 
of  the  belles  lettres,  falling  in  love  with  Daphne,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Peneus,  king  of  Theffaly,  and  being  one  day  in  pur- 
fuit of  her,  the  young  princefs  died  upon  the  banks  of  a 
river  in  fight  of  her  lover.  Some  laurels  fpringing  up  on 
that  fpot  gave  rife  to  her  metamorphi  fis  ; or  rather  the  ety» 
mology  oi  Daphne’s  name,  which  in  Greek  imports  a laurel, 
was  the  foundation  of  the  fable. 

D APHNELiEON,  in  Medicine , A a.'pyiXaiov  (from 
the  hay  tree,  aud  c>mu»,  oil),  laurinum,  or  oii  of  bay.  This 
is  prepared  of  the  berries,  when  full  ripe  and  ready  to  fall  off, 
by  boiling  them  in  water  ; by  which  they  tranfmit  through 
their  hulks  a fat  fubftance,  which,  after  comprtffing  the 
berries  with  the  hand,  is  taken  off  with  fhells.  Some,  after 
they  have  infpiffated  oil  of  unripe  olives  with  cyperus,  juncua 
odoratus,  and  calamus,  call  therein  the  tender  leaves  of  the 
bay,  and  boil  them  together  ; and  others  add  the  berries, 
until  it  fmells  fufficieutiy  ftrong  ; and  femetimes  ftyrax  and 
myrrh  are  mixed  with  them.  The  mountainous  and  broad- 
leaved bay  is  the  fitted  for  the  preparation  of  this  oil,  which 
is  beft  of  its  kind  when  recent,  of  a green  colour,  very  bitter 
and  acrimonious. 

DAPHNEPHORIA,  Aa,<pn$ofioi,  in  Antiquity,  a noven- 
nial feftival,  celebrated  by  the  Boeotians  in  honour  c)£ 
Apollo. 

At  this  feftival  a globe  of  brafs  was  fet  upon  a branch  of 
olive,  from  which  hung  feveral  other  fmall  globes  ; the  fir  ft 
reprefented  the  fun  or  Apollo  ; the  fecond,  fomewhat  lets 
in  fize,  reprefented  the  moon ; and  the  reft,  the  ftars. 
Crowns  which  encircled  thefe  globes  pointed  out  the  days 
of  the  year.  This  branch,  with  all  its  ornaments,  was  car- 
ried about  in  procefiion  by  a young  man,  who  held  likewife 
in  his  hand  a laurel-bough,  and  thence  had  the  name 
“ Dapbnephoros.”  This  youth,  according  to  Paufanias  (in 
Bceot.),  was  to  be  chofen  out  of  the  beft  families,  and  to  be 
well-formed,  vigorous,  and  robuft. 

D A PHN O M A MCY,  from  oatyvn,  laurel,  and  juamio, 
divination ; a kind  of  divination  praftifed  by  throwing 
branches  of  laurel  into  the  fire  : the  crackling  of  them  was 
deemed  a favourable  omen  ; the  contrary,  otherwife.  The 
leaves  of  laurel  were  alfo  chewed,  in  order  to  communicate 
the  gift  of  prophecy. 

DAPHNUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a part  of  the  canal  of 
Conftantinople,  at  the  diftance  of  So  ftadia  from  this  city, 
and  40  ftadia  from  the  Euxine  fea.  Arrian.- — Alfo,  a town 
of  Lower  Egypt,  feated  on  a branch  of  the  Nile,  on  the 
route  from  Pelufium  to  Memphis. — Alfo,  a fort  on  the  Da- 
nube, conftrudled  by  the  emperor  Conftantine;  and  after 
being  demolifhed  by  the  barbarians,  repaired  by  the  empe- 
ror Juftinian. — Alfo,  baths  in  Sicily,  near  Syracufe. — Alfo, 
a fea-port  of  Ethiopia,  on  the  Arabic  gulf. — Alio,  a town 
of  the  Opuntian  Locrians,  fituated  on  the  fca-coatt,  near 
the  frontiers  which  feparated  the  Opuntians  from  the  Epic- 
nemidian  Locrians.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Phocteans. 
—-Alfo,  a river  of  Alia  Minor,  in  Caria. 
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T5AP  HNUSA,  an  Ifland  of  the  Aegean  fea,  place!  by 
Pliny  near  thofe  of  Samos  and  Lclbos. 

DAPHMUSIS,  a lake  of  Alia  Minor,  in  Bithynia. 

DAPHTLIiTiE,  a people  of  Alrica,  placed  by  Pto- 
lemy in  the  interior  of  Libya,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Atlas. 

DAPIFER,  the  dignity  or  office  of  grand-mafler,  or 
grand-fewer,  of  a king’s  or  prince’s  houfehold. 

Tne  word  is  pure  Latin,  compounded  of  daps,  dap'is,  a 
difh  of  meat  ferved  on  the  table,  and  fcro,  i bear;  fo  that 
dapifer  literally  fig  nines  a difh-carrier,  or  an  officer  who 
ferves  the  meats  upon  the  table. 

The  title  of  dapifer  was  given  by  the  emperor  of  Con- 
ftanr'rtople  to  the  czar  of  Ruffla,  as  a teflimony  of  favour, 
lit  France,  the  like  office  was  inflituted  by  Charlemagne, 
under  the  title  of  dapiferat,  and  fenechaulTe  ; to  which  was 
affixed  the  fuperintenda:  ce  over  all  the  officers  of  the  houfe- 
hold. 

In  England  the  office  of  dapifer  was  lefs  eminent  ; being 
found  in  feveral  of  our  ancient  charters  named  one  of  the 
lall  of  the  officers  of  Tie  houfehold. 

The  dignity  of  dapifer  is  ftiil  fubfifting  in  Germany.  Till 
the  year  1623,  the  eleftor  palatine  was  dapifer,  or  grand- 
fewer  of  the  empire:  (ince  that  time,  the  eledior  of  Ba- 
varia has  affumed  the  title  of  arch-dapifer  of  the  empire. 
His  office  is,  at  the  coronation  of  an  emperor,  to  carry  the 
fill!  difh  of  meat  to  table  on  horfeback. 

The  feveral  functions  of  a dapifer  occafioned  the  ancients 
to  give  him  divers  names : as,  eXiiot^oj,  and  eleater,  dipno- 
cietor,  convocator,  trapezopxus,  architriclinus,  progulla, 
prasguflator,  domefticus,  megadometficus,  oeconomus,  ma- 
jordonvus,  fenefehalius,  fcb.alus,  gaftaldus,  afftffor,  preefec- 
£us,  or  praspofitus  menfte,  princeps  coquorum,  et  magirus. 

DAPIFERAT,  Dapiferatus,  the  office  of  Dapifer. 

DAPPLE,  in  Rural  Economy , a term  ufed  to  fignify 
marked  with  different  colours  as  applied  to  animah  ; thus 
we  have  in  horfes  dapple,  or  dappled  bays  and  grays. 

Dapple  lay , in  the  Manege,  is  ufed  for  a horfe  which 
has  marks  of  a dark  bay  colour.  Such  are  alfo  called  bays 
a mirroir. 

Dapple  blacl,  a black  horfe,  having  fpots  or  marks 
blacker  and  more  fhining  than  the  reft  of  his  Ikin. 

DAPS,  in  Geography , a river  of  Denmark,  which  runs 
into  the  Little  Belt ; 14  miles  north-eaft  of  Haderfleben. 

DAPS1LES  CoronjE,  among  the  Romans,  a kind  of 
«rowns  or  garlands  worn  by  the  women,  which  covered 
their  faces,  and  ferved  as  a veil. 

DARA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Afia,  in  Cara- 
mania,  which  falls  into  the  Perfian  gulf ; called  by  Pliny 
Daras. — Alfo,  a river  of  Africa,  which  difeharged  itfelf 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  called  by  Ptolemy  Daratis,  and 
fuppofed  to  be  the  river  Senegal  of  modern  times. 

Dara,  a fortified  town  of  Afia  in  Mefopotamia,  14  miles 
from  Nifibis,  and  four  days’ journey  from  the  river  Tigris, 
was  peopled  and  adorned  by  the  emperor  Anaftafius,  from 
whom  it  derived  the  name  of  Anajlafiopolis . Dara  has  been 
amply  deferibed  by  Procopius,  who  lays  that  it  was  tra- 
versed by  the  river  Cordcs.  The  haltv  w'orks  conftrudted 
in  this  place,  by  order  of  Anaftafius,  were  improved  by  the 
perfeveranee  of  Juitinian  ; and  as  a fpecimen  of  the  military 
archite&ure  of  that  age,  wc  Shall  give  a brief  description 
of  it. 

The  city  was  Surrounded  with  two  walls,  and  the  interval 
between  them  oS  30  paces  afforded  a retreat  to  the  cattle  of 
the  belieged.  The  inner  wall  was  a monument  of  ftrength 
and  beauty  ; it  meafured  60  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the 
height  of  the  towers  was  100  feet  ; the  loop-holes,  from 
which  an  enemy  might  be  annoyed  with  milfile  weapons, 
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were  fmall,  but  numerous ; the  folliers  were  planted  along 
the  rampart,  under  the  (helter  of  double  galleries,  and  a 
third  platform,  fpacious  and  fecure,  was  raifedwi  the  fura- 
mit  of  the  towers.  The  exterior  wall  appears  to  have  been 
lefs  lofty,  but  more  folid ; and  each  tower  was  protefled  by 
a quadrangular  bulwark.  A hard  rocky  foil  refilled  the 
tools  of  the  miners;  and  on  the  fouth-eaft,  where  the  ground 
was  more  traftable,  their  approach  was  retarded  by  a new 
work,  which  advanced  in  the  lhape  of  an  half-moon.  The 
double  and  treble  ditches  were  filled  with  a dream  of  water ; 
and  in  the  management  of  the  river,  the  moll  fki'ful  labour 
was  employed  to  fupply  the  inhabitants,  to  dillrtfs  the  be- 
fiegers,  and  to  prevent  the  mifehiefs  of  a natural  or  artifi- 
cial inundation.  Dara  continued  more  than  60  years  to  ful- 
fill the  wifhes  of  its  founders,  and  to  provoke  the  jealoufy 
of  the  Perfians,  who  inceffantly  complained,  that  this  im- 
pregnable* fortrefs  had  been  conllrudled  in  manifeft  violation 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  empires.  When 
Chofroes,  the  Perfian  monarch,  affumed  the  guard  of  the 
gates  of  Caucafus,  he  fufpended  the  demolition  of  Dara,  011 
condition  that  it  Should  never  be  made  the  refidence  of  the 
general  of  the  Eaft.  In  his  laft  wars  with  the  Romans, 
A.  D.  572,  &c.,  Chofroes  condu&ed  in  perfon  the  fiege  of 
Dara  ; and  alchough  that  important  fortrefs  had  been  left 
deflitute  of  troops  and  ma  gazines,  the  valour  of  the  inhabit- 
ants refilled  above  five  months,  the  archers,  the  elephants, 
and  the  military  engines  of  the  great  king.  During  the 
reign  of  Chofroes  II.,  the  llrong  cities  of  MartyropolL  and 
Dara  were  reftored  to  the  Romans;  and  the  Pefarmenians 
became  the  willing  fubjedls  of  an  empire,  theeaftern  limit  of 
which  was  extended,  beyond  the  example  of  former  times, 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Araxes,  and  the  vicinity  of  th-e 
Cafpian. 

Dara,  or  Era,  in  Geography,  a large  river  of  Africa, 
which  rifes  in  the  Greater  Atlas,  not  far  from  Tefza,  and 
difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Atlantic,  not  far  from  Cape  Non, 
enclofing  a great  part  of  the  country  called  Mauritania  Cx- 
farienfis. 

Dara,  or  Dra,  a province  of  the  kingdom  of  Morocco, 
fo  called  from  the  river  Dara,  which  paffes  through  it,  and 
comprehending,  according  to  fome  modern  authors,  a great 
part  of  Biledulgerid.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
provinces  of  Morocco,  Gezula,  and  Tafilet,  on  the  eaft 
and  fouth  by  Sahara,  and  on  the  weft  by  Rus.  Some  have 
eftimated  its  length  at  about  100  leagues.  It  contains  a 
number  of  caftles,  forts,  and  llrong  holds  along  the  banks 
of  the  Dara.  One  of  the  chief  towns  is  Benifabih,  or 
Macabah,  not  far  from  which  is  Quiteoa,  about  200 
paces  from  the  river,  well  defended  by  walls,  and  fortified 
by  a citadel.  Near  this  town  is  Tozarin,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  20  leagus  from  Quiteoa  is  Tayamadert. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Dara  are  Turzela  and  Margala ; the 
former  of  which  is  faid  to  contain  4000  houfes,  a caftle, 
and  above  400  Jewilh  families.  Yinzulin  is  the  largeft  town 
of  the  province,  fituated  about  12  leagues  from  Jaragala, 
and  ftrongly  fortified  by  a citadel  and  walls.  Timefguit, 
another  of  its  towns,  is  fituated  on  the  confines  of  Gezula, 
and  contains  within  its  walls  about  3000  houfes,  according 
to  La  Croix,  and  about  200  families  in  the  fuburbs.  The 
province  of  Dara  is  generally  barren,  though  fome  parts  of 
it  produce  grain,  efpecially  after  the  overflow  of  its  river. 
The  whole  province  depends  for  the  fubfiitence  of  its  inha- 
bitants, on  corn  and  other  necefiaries  procured  at  Fez,  in 
exchange  for  its  indigo  and  dates.  The  inhabitants  who 
are  Arabians  and  Mahometans,  are  for  the  moft  part  of  a 
very  dark  complexion,  which  is  aferibed  to  their  frequent 
alliaiaces  with  the  Negroes.  The  women,  though  iome- 
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what  corpulent,  are  reckoned  handfome  ; and  their  general 
difpofition  is  mild,  and  lefs  favage  than  that  of  other  fe- 
males of  the  country.  Some  diftridts  of  the  country  are 
dependent  on  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  to  whofe  fovereignty 
Dara  is  fubjedt,  though  they  are  governed  by  their  own 
fcheiks. 

DARA  AN,  or  Daraun,  a town  of  Afxa,  in  Great  Tar- 
tary ; about  24  leagues  E.  of  Samarcand. 

DARABA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Ethiopia, 
placed  by  Strabo  on  the  other  fide  of  the  foreft  ofCumania, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  country  belonging  to  the  people 
called  Elephantophagi. 

DARABGERD,  or  Daraeguierd,  in  Geography , a 
town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Fariiftan,  faid  to  have  been 
founded  by  Darius;  it  is  large,  but  not  populous  ; andnear 
it  is  found  fait  of  various  colours,  v/lute,  black,  red,  and 
green.  A cnnfiderabie  manufa&ure  of  glafs  is  carried  on  in 
this  place  : 116  miles  ES.E  of  Srhiras. 

D'ARABXTTAj  in  Ancient  Geography,  a village  of  Pa- 
leltine,  at  the  extremity  of  Galilee.  Jonathan  paffed  through 
it  in  his  way  from  Tiberias  to  Jerufalem. 

DARADiE,  a people  of  Africa,  in  the  interior  of  Libya, 
placed  by  Ptoiemy  on  the  coalt  of  the  weftern  ocean,  in  the 
environs  of  the  river  Daratis.  Pliny  calls  them  Daratita. 

DARADAX,  a river  of  Ana,  in  Syria.  We  learn  from 
Xenophon,  that  Bcltfis,  governor  of 'Syria,  had  a large  and 
beautiful  park,  and  alfo  a palace,  near  the  fource  of  this 
river.  Cyrus  caufed  the  trees  of  the  paik  to  be  cut  down, 
and  fet  fire  to  the  palace. 

DARADI,  a people  of  Africa,  in  the  interior  of  Ethi- 
opia. 

DARADUS,  a river  of  Libya  Interior. 

DARAE,  a people  of  Africa,  in  Libya,  who  formed  a 
part  of  the  Getuliaus,  and  inhabited  a diftridt  very  remote 
from  the  fea. 

DARAIA.  See  Hanifa. 

DARAMAJON,  a town  on  the  north-weft  of  the  ifland 
of  Java  ; 30  miles  E.  of  Batavia. 

DARAMPOORY*  See  Darempoory. 

DARAN,  James,  in  Biography,  a French  military  fur- 
geon,  who  acquired  much  celebrity  for  his  fldll  in  treating 
difordersin  the  urethra,  particularly  for  his  improved  methodof 
making  bougies,  publilhed  in  1745,  “ Recueil  d’Obfervations 
Chirurgicales  fur  les  Maladies  ae  l’Urethra.  It  ha6  been 
feveral  times  reprinted,  and,  in  1750,  was  tranflated  into 
Englifh  by  Mr.  Tomkyns,  an  eminent  furgeon  of  London, 
who  wss  able,  he  fays,  from  his  own  experience,  to  atteft  the 
fuperior  utility  of  Daran’s  bougies  over  thofe  that  had 
been  commonly  ufed.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  “ Jour- 
neaux  de  Medicine,”  there  is  a communication  by  Daran,  in 
which  he  makes  mention  of  a tube  he  had  invented  for  draw- 
ing off  the  urine.  This  he  deferibes  more  particularly  in  his 
“ Treatife  on  the  Gonorrhoea  Virulenta,”  firft  publilhed  in 
1756.  It  is  a flexible  catheter,  formed  of  a fpiral  wire,  co- 
vered with  the  fame  compofition  as  that  ufed  in  making  the 
bougies,  and  was  capable  of  being  introduced  into  the  blad- 
der, in  many  cafes,  where  it  would  have  been  dangerous,  often 
impolfible,  to  ufe  the  common  catheter.  Confiderable  im- 
provements have  been  iince  made  of  this  inftrument,  but  the 
merit  of  the  invention  ftill  remains  with  Daran.  Haller 
Bib.  Chirurg. 

DARANI,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a word  ufed  by  fome 
of  the  old  writers  to  exprefs  the  fal  ammoniac  of  the  times, 
which  was  the  lame  with  our  fal  gemmae. 

DARAPORUM,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
n the  Coimbetore  country,  36  miles  E.S.E.  of  Coimbetore, 
and  73  W.  of  Tritchinopoly.  N.  lat.  io°  42'.  E,  long. 


770  40'.— Alfo,  a river  of  the  fame  country,  which  has  its 
fource  from  an  elevated  plain  about  60  miles  in  extent,  which 
ftretches  acrofs  the  eaftern  mouth  of  the  gap  or  valley  en- 
clofed  between  the  branches  of  the  Gauts,  and  rifes  fuddenly 
like  a vail  terrace,  from  the  level  of  the  furrounding  coun- 
try. 

DARAPTI,  in  Logic,  a mode  of  fyllogifm  in  the  third 
figure,  wherein  the  major  and  minor  are  univerfal  affirmative 
propofitions,  and  the  conclufion  a particular  affirmative, 
E.  gr. 

DA  Every  truly  religious  man  is  virtuous.” 

RA  “ Every  truly  religious  man  is  hated  by  the  world.” 

PTI  “ Therefore,  fome  virtuous  men  are  hated  by  the 
world.” 

DARBY,  in  Geography , a fmail  town  in  Delaware  county, 
Pennfylvania,  on  the  E.  fide  of  Darby  creek,  containing  about 
50  houfes  and  a Quaker  meeting  houfe,  and  lying  7 miles 
S.W.  by  W.  of  Philadelphia.  There  are  two  townfhips  of 
this  name  in  the  county,  called  Upper  and  Lower,  from  their 
relative  fituation. 

DARDA,  a town  and  fortrefs  of  Hungary,  built  by  the 
Turks  in  the  year  1686,  and  taken  by  the  Imperialifts  in 
1687  ; 30  miles  S.  of  Bacs,  and  44  S.S.E.  of  Zinget. 

DARDANAR1US,  Ufurer,  Monopoliji ; a name  an- 
ciently attributed  to  fuch  as  caufed  a fcarcity,  and  dearnefs 
of  provifions,  particularly  corn,  by  buying  and  hoarding  it  up 
to  raife  its  value,  and  fell  it  again  at  an  extravagant  rate. 

The  name  Dardanarius  was  given  from  one  Dardanus, 
who  is  faid  to  have  made  a practice  of  fpoiling  and  deftroy- 
ing  the  fruits  of  the  earth  by  a fort  of  forcery.  Hof.  Lex. 
in  voc. 

The  fame  people  are  alfo  called  serufeatores,  direftarii,  ft- 
tocapeli,  annonae  flagellatores,  and  feplafiarii. 

DARDANELLES,  Straitof, in  Geography,  is  fituated 
50  leaguesto  the  weft  of  Conftantinople,  betweenthe  Archipe- 
lago and  the  little  fea  of  Marmora,  and  extending  from  the 
coaft  of  Troy  to  Gallipoli  over  again!!  Lampfacus.  This  fpace, 
about  12  leagues,  of  an  unequal  breadth,  contains  different 
points,  in  which  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Afia,  which  this 
ftrait  feparates,  approach  to  within  the  diftance  of  three  or  four 
hundred  fathoms.  Three  leagues  from  its  mouth,  on  the  fide 
next  the  Archipelago,  at  the  narroweft  part  of  the  ftrait, 
have  been  built  in  the  year  1658,  by  Mahomet  IV.,  the  two 
caftles  called  the  Dardanelles ; the  cannon  of  each  of  which, 
commanded  the  oppofite  ftiore.  Thefe  were,  for  a long  time, 
the  only  barrier  to  fecure  Conftantinople  ; but  the  Turks, 
becoming  more  fearful,  though  not  more  enlightened,  built 
two  others  near  the  mouth  ; but  as  they  are  at  the  diftance  of 
1500  fathoms,  their  fire  is  uncertain,  and  their  defence  in- 
fufficient. 

DARDANI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Illyria 
in  Dalmatia,  who  inhabited  the  country  called  Dardania. 

D 4RDANIA,  a country  of  Alia  Minor,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Troade,  when  the  kingdom  of  Troy  fubfifted  ; 
but  when  this  country  was  otherwife  divided,  it  formed  a part 
of  the  leffer  Myfia.  It  lay  between  the  Hellefpont  and  the 
fources  of  the  Granicus.  It  took  its  name  from  Dardana, 
Dardania,  or  Dardanus,  its  capital ; and  its  inhabitants  were 
called  Dardanii  or  Dardanida. — Alfo,  a country  of  Illyria, 
in  Dalmatia  ; the  capital  of  which  bore  the  fame  name. — 
Alfo,  a name  given  to  Mcefia  Superior,  on  the  fide  of  the 
mountains  which  feparate  this  province  from  Macedonia  Sa- 
lutaris.  Thefe  mountains  abounded  with  mine3  and  mineral 
waters.  Dardania  was  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Pseonia,  on 
the  fouth  by  Pelaconia,  on  the  weft  by  Dalmatia,  and  on  the 
north  by  Dacia  Ripenfis.  In  procefs  of  time,  they  gave  to 
this  country  the  name  of  Dacia  Mediterranean — A! fo,  a town 
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of  Afia  Minor,  in  the  Troade,  called  Dardana,  or  Dardanus, 
This  town,  the  capital  of  Dardania,  was  fituated  on  the  fea- 
coaft,  near  the  Hellefpont,  16  miles  from  Troy,  8 miles  N. 
from  Abydos,  and  8 miles  S.  from  Rhetceum.  It  is  pre- 
tended that  it  was  founded  by  Dardanus,  who  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Teucer,  king  of  this  country  ; and 
Steph.  Byz.  fays,  that  it  had  been  called  Teucris.  In  this 
city,  as  Plutarch  fay3,  peace  was  concluded  between  Mith- 
ridates  and  Sylla,  the  Roman  general.  This  town  gave  name 
to  the  Dardanelles . 

DARDANIS,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  Pentapoii, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  on  the  frontiers  of  Marmarica,  near  the 
promontory  Zephyrium. 

DARDANIUM  Promontorium,  a promontory  of  the 
Troade. 

DARDANUS.  See  Dardania. 

Dardanus,  a town  of  Italy,  which,  according  to  Ly- 
cophron,  was  furrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  marlh  of 
Salpe. — Alfo,  a town  of  Macedonia,  mentioned  by  Lyco- 
phron,  probably  the  fame  with  Dardania  in  Illyria. — Alfo  a 
mountain  of  Spain  in  the  Tarragonefe  territory  ; fuppoied  to 
be  the  moden  La  Penna  de  Orduna. 

DARDESSEN,  or  Dardesheim,  in  Geography,  a fmall 
town  of  the  kingdom  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  former  principa- 
lity of  Halberftadt,  which,  till  the  peace  of  Tillit  in  July 
1807,  belonged  to  the  kings  of  Pruffia.  It  is  fituated  on  an 
eminence  called  the  Ortlberg,  from  which  there  is  a capital 
view  of  the  Plercynian  forett  or  the  Hartz,  and  which  is  fa- 
mous for  quarries  of  excellent  free-ftone. 

DARE,  See  Da.ce  and  Fishing. 

DAREA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  dorfiferous  ferns, 
named  by  Juflieu  in  honour  of  Mr.  Dare,  an  Englilh  bo- 
tanift  of  the  time  of  Ray,  one  of  the  firft  who  found  the 
Hymenophyllum  tunhridgenfe , Engl.  Bot.  v.  3.  t.  162.  Ber- 
gius,  who  firft  diftiriguifhed  this  genus,  which  we  now  call 
Darea,  denominated  it  Ccenopteris,  a new  fern,  a name  to 
which  we  objeft,  not  only  for  its  being  compounded  of 
another  generic  name  previoufly  eftablifhed,  Pteris,  which 
objection,  though  founded  in  Linnasan  principles,  feems  in 
danger  of  being  overruled ; but  even  more  on  account  of 
its  abfurdity.  See  Sm.  Introd.  to  Bot.  388.  Dr.  Swartz, 
however,  has  retained  Ccenopteris , perhaps  thinking  himfelf 
obliged  in  fome  degree  to  do  fo,  out  of  refpeft  to  its  au- 
thor, the  founder  of  the  new  profefforfhip  at  Stockholm, 
which  he  himfelf  fo  worthily  fills.  We  aii'o  entertain  very 
high  refpeft  for  the  botanical  merits  of  Bergius,  though 
few  authors  have  been  fo  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  generic  names.  We  think  alfo  that  the  au- 
thority of  Juflieu,  as  a leading  fy  Hematic  writer,  may, 
though  fubfequent  to  that  of  Bergius,  be  preferred  to  it. 
Juff.  Gen.  Pi.  15.  Sm.  in  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  de  Turin,  v. 
5.  409.  T rafts  233.  (Ccenopteris.  Berg,  in  Aft.  Nov. 
Petrop.  v.  6.  part.  alt.  248.  Sw.  Fii.  87.  Thunb.  Prod. 
172.).  Clafs  and  order,  Cryptogamia  Filices ; feft.  Annu- 
latte.  Nat.  Ord.  Filices  dorffrra. 

M.  de  Juflieu,  G.  PI.  447,  by  an  accidental  error,  refers 
the  Ccenopteris  of  Bergius  to  his  Myriotheca,  which  is  the 
Marattia  of  Swartz,  but  their  charafters  are  too  different 
to  caufe  any  confuiion. 

Eff.  Char.  Capfuies  in  fcattered  lines.  Cover  originating 
laterally  from  a vein,  and  feparating  outwards.  The  habit 
of  this  genus  is  firm,  fmooth,  abundant  in  flender  fubdivi- 
fions.  Cover  linear,  membranous,  entire,  pale  or  brownifh. 
Capfuies  each  embraced  by  a jointed  ring.  Its  eflential  cha- 
rafter  is  juft  the  reverfe  of  that  of  Afplenium,  whofe  cover 
opens  inwardly,  that  is,  always  towards  a rib  or  vein,  and 
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the  habits  of  thefe  two  genera  are  fo  different  as  to  prove 
this  a moft  folid  diftinftion. 

Sp.  I.  D.  jlaccida.  (Afplenium  fkccidurn  ; Ford.  Prod. 
80.  Ccenopteris  flaccida  ; Thunb.  in  Aft.  Nov.  Petroo.  v„ 
9.  759.  t.  D.  f.  x,  2.)  Frond  loofely  pinnate.  Leaf- 
lets alternate,  ftalked,  lanceolate  pinnatifid ; fegments  li- 
near, uniform,  undivided.  Found  by  Forfter  at  Dufky 
bay  in  New  Zealand.  Frond  fmooth,  lax,  of  a pale  green, 
fomewhat  glaucous,  two  feet  or  more  in  height,  lanceolate, 
with  a long  Jlalk,  loofely  pinnated.  Leaflets  on  {lightly 
bordered  ftalks  ; two  or  three  of  the  lower  pairs  oppofitc  ; 
the  reft  alternate  ; “all  lanceolate,  pointed,  long,  pinnatifid, 
ferrated  at  the  point ; fegments  alternate,  linear.  Lines  of 
fruftificatian  folitary,  running  along  the  lower  part  of  the 
inner-edge  of  each  fegment ; their  cover  originating  from 
its  midrib,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  margin,  fomewhat 
revolute  when  ripe.  Capfuies  fmall,  very  numerous.  2.  D» 
auriculata.  (Ccenopteris  an  iculata  ; Sw.  Fil.  87.  Aft.  Nov. 
Petrop.  v.  9.  t.  E.  f.  2.)  Frond  pinnate,  lanceolate. 
Leaflets  oblong,  obtufe,  cut;  fegment3  linear;  the  lower- 
moft  cloven,  auiicltd.  Sw.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  3.  D.  odontites.  (Ccenopteris  odontites;  Sw.  FiL 
87.  Aft.  Nov.  Petrop.  v.  9.  t.  E,  f.  1.)  Frond  doubly 
pinnatifid.  Segments  lanceolate,  acute,  the  lowermcft 
cloven.  Sw.  A native  of  th.e  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  4. 
D.  rutcefolia.  (Ccenopteris  rutcefoiia ; Berg,  in  Aft.  Nov.. 
Petrop.  v.  6.  249.  t.  7.  f.  2.  Adiantum  furcatum ; Linu. 
Suppl.  447,  excluf.  fyn.)  Frond  pinnate.  Leaflets  once 
or  twice  pinnatifid  ; fegments  linear-lanceolate.  Main-ftalk 
fcarcely  winged.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Flope. 
Frond  two  feet  or  more  in  height,  fmooth,  pale,  lanceolate, 
alternately  pinnate.  Stalk  fmooth,  fcarcely  winged  or 
bordered  even  at  the  very  top.  Leaflets  {talked,  two  or 
three  inches  long,  broadeft  at  the  bale  ; doubly  pinnatifid 
in  their  lower  part,  fimply  pinnatifid  upwards ; feg- 
ments all  uniform,  and  as  nearly  as  poflible  of  an 
equal  fize,  linear-lanceolate,  flightly  incurved,  entire,  with 
a fnortifh  line  of  fruftification  about  the  middle  of  their 
inner  edge.  5.  D . furcata.  (Ccenopteris  furcata  ; Berg,  in 
Aft.  Nov.  Petrop.  v.  6.  249.  t.  7.  f.  1.  Adiantum  bor*»- 
bonicum;  Jacq.  Coll.  v.  3.  286.  t.  21.  f.  1.)  Frond 
pinnate.  Main-ftalk  winged.  Leaflets  pinnatifid ; their 
lowermofl  lobes  fubdivided ; fegments  obovato-lanceolate, 
obtufe.  A native  of  the  ifle  de  Bourbon.  Swartz  unites 
this  with  the  laft,  but  it  appears  to  us  diltinft.  It  is  indeed 
but  half  fo  large,  which  might  account  for  its  frond  being 
lefs  compound  ; but  i'c  differs  effentialiy  in  having  the  prin- 
cipal {talk  winged  all  the  way  up,  and  its  ultimate  feg- 
ments are  all  fhorter,  blunter,  and  rather  obovate  than  lan- 
ceolate. Each  line  of  capfuies  is  alfo  much  fhorter,  its 
length  being  fcarcely  twice  its  breadth.  6.  D .peElinata.  Frond 
pinnate.  Main-ftalk  winged  upwards.  Leaflets  crowded, 
nearly  oppofite,  pinnatifid  ; fegments  lanceolate,  obtufe,  the 
lowermoit  palmate.  For  this  beautiful  fpecies  we  are 
obliged  to  Mr.  Menzies,  who  found  it  in  the  Sandwich 
iflands.  It  is  of  a richer  green  than  the  foregoing.  Frond 
linear-lanceolate,  a foot  high,  with  a fhort  ftalk.  Leaflets 
numerous,  crowded,  nearly  if  not  quite  oppofite,  fcarcely 
above  an  inch  long,  linear-lanceolate,  bluntifh,  cut  into  fe- 
veral  lanceolate  bluntifh  fegments ; all  Ample,  except  here 
and  there  one  which  is  flightly  cloven,  and  the  firlt  at  the 
•bafe  of  each  leaflet  at  its  upper  edge,  which  is  palmate. 
Lines  rather  longer,  and  much  narrower,  than  in  the  laft. 
7.  D.  vivtpara.  (Ccenopteris  vivipara ; Berg,  in  Aft. 
Nov.  Petrop.  v.  6.  250.  t.  7.  f.  3.  Sw.  Fil.  89. 

Acroftichum  viviparum;  Linn.  Suppl.  444.)  Frond  dou- 
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bly  pinnate.  Leaflets  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  Ample,  clo- 
ven, palmate  or  pinnatifid.  Gathered  by  Sonnerat  in  the 
slles  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  and  communicated  by  Thou- 
iri  to  the  younger  Linnsus,  who  candidly  obferves  that 
it  but  ill  agrees  with  the  generic  character  of  Acrojlicum , 
but  that  its  fruAification  comes  forth  as  in  A.  feptcntrionale 
and  aufrale.”  This  is  correA,  if  the  direAion  in  which 
tlie  cover  feparates  be  overlooked,  and  this  no  one  had  then 
thought  of.  The  frond  has  a broadifh-lanceolate,  pointed 
form,  and  is  doubly  pinnate.  Its  primary  divifions  are  op- 
pofite,  fomewhat  crowded,  linear-lanceolate,  taper-pointed, 
fubdivided  into  numerous  alternate  leaflets , of  which  the  up- 
pcrmotl  are  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  undivided  ; the  next 
cloven  ; thofe  ftill  nearer  the  bafe  palmate  or  pinnatifid,  all 
the  fegments  being  uniform.  Lines  folitary  in  each  leaflet 
or  fegment,  very  long  and  narrow.  Sometimes  the  feeds 
germinate  upon  the  plant,  and  the  inverfely-heart-Aiaped 
feed  lobes  are  very  apparent.  8.  -I).  cicutaria.  (D.  tripin  - 
nata  ; Cav.  Leccion.  259?  Cmnopteris  cicutaria  ; Sw.  Fil. 
88.  Afplenium  cicutanum  ; Sw.  Prod.  130.  A.  criftatum; 
La  Marck  Enc'ycl.  v.  2.  310.  Filix  piumilis  criftatis  ; 
Plum.  Fil.  34.  t.  48  A.  Petiv.  Fil.  t.  5.  f.  8.  llutm  mu- 
rarife  accedens  filicula,  &c. ; Sloane  Jam.  v.  1.  92.  t.  $2. 
f,  3.)  Frond  doubly  pinnate.  Leaflets  crowded,  pinnati- 
fid and  palmate,  fomewhat  wedge-fhaped  ; fegments  ellipti- 
xal,  obtufe.  Not  rare  in  Jamaica,  or  other  Weil  Indian 
iflands.  'Frond  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  dark  green, 
doubly  pinnate  in  an  alternate  order.  Leafets  fomewhat 
evate  or  obovate,  very  much  crowded,  pinnatifid  or  pal- 
mate, efpecially  the  firft  fegment  of  each  leaflet,  which  is 
broad  and  wedge dhaped ; the  reft  are  elliptical  in- 
clining to  lanceolate,  and  obtufe.  Lines  fhortifh,  brown. 
O.  D .microphylla.  Frond  doubly  pinnate.  Leaflets  doubly 
pinnatifid  ; fegments  uniform,  linear.  Cover  jagged. 
Brought  by  Mr.  Mtnzies  from  the  Sandwich  iflands. 
The  frond  is  three  feet  or  more  in  height,  far  more  com- 
pound than  in  any  other  known  fpecies;  infomuch  that 
each  confifts,  at  a very  moderate  computation,  of  at  leaft  a 
million  of  fegments;  and  as  ten  capfules,  if  not  more,  may 
be  reckoned  to  each  fegment,  one  with  another,  the  quan- 
tity of  feeds  produced  by  each  plant  gull  be  found  fo  im- 
menfe,  that  if  they  and  their  offspring  were  to  increafe  for 
a few  years  at  the  fame  rate,  the  land  of  the  whole  globe 
would  be  covered  with  this  fern,  as,  according  to  Linnaeus's 
computation,  the  offspring  of  one  haddock  would  in  twenty- 
years  fill  up  the  whole  ocean.  The  principal  divifions  of 
the  frond  very  much  refemble  the  leaves  of  Achillea  mille- 
folium. They  are  alternate,  and  alternately  pinnate,  each 
pinna  being  in  like  manner  doubly  and  deeply  pinnatifid,  of 
a dark  green;  the  ultimate  fegments  uniform,  about  aline 
in  length,  linear,  or  fomewhat  lanceolate,  bluntilh,  often  with 
a minute  curved  point.  Dots  dark  brown,  chiefly  on  the  lower- 
moft  fegments.  Covers  broadilh,  tranfparent,  brown,  jagged  or 
crifped.  10.  D.  rhizopbylla.  ( Coenopterus  rhizophylla ; Sm. 
Pi.  Ic.  ex  Herb.  Linn.  t.  50.  Sw.  Fil.  88.)  Frond  doubly  pin- 
nate, taking  root  at  the  point.  Leaflets  {talked,  obovate, 
fomewhat  falcate;  the  lowermoft  lobed.  Gathered  in  Hif- 
paniola,  by  M.  Thierry  de  Menonville.  Frond  a fpan  long, 
darkifh-green,  lanceolate,  taking  root  by  the  naked  point  of 
its  {talk,  alternately  doubly  pinnate,  fmooth.  Leaflets  on 
fhortilh  (talks,  rather  diftant,  broad,  obovate,  obtufe,  fome- 
what falcate  or  curved,  now  and  then  obfeurely  notched, 
the  lowermoft  efpecially  lobed.  Dots  broad  and  fhort,  foli- 
tary towards  the  bafe  of  each  leaflet  at  its  upper  edge.  Dr. 
Swartz  now  refers  Sloane’s  t.  52.  f.  3.  to  this  fpecies,  which 
we  are  confident  he  had  originally  cited  with  much  more  pro- 
priety under  D.  cicutaria,  which  it  reprefents  in  a young  and 


barren  flat?,  ti.  D.  myriopbylla.  (Coenopteris  myriophylla ; 
Sw.  Fil.  88B  Frond  twice  or  thrice  pinnaie.  Stalks  winged, 
Leaflets  obovate,  o'ccordate,  or  lobed.  Gathered  in  Jimaica 
by  Dr.  Swartz,  one  of  whofe  fpecimens  has  been  given  us  by 
Mr.  Menzies.  It  is  fmaller  than  the  laft,  and  of  a pale  green, 
appearing  curioufly  fpeckled  under  the  microfcope.  Stalks, 
both  general  and  partial,  all  equally  winged,  and  twice  or 
thrice  compounded  in  an  alternate  manner.  Leafets  a line 
or  rather  more  in  length,  ftaiked.  obovate,  obtufe,  entire, 
keeled,  fomelimes  cloven  lo  as  to  be  inverfely  heart-fhaped, 
more  rarely  three-lobsd.  Lines  pale  brown.  The  name 
of  tills  fpecies  would  have  been  much  more  appli- 
cable to  our  D.  microphylla , had  it  not  been  pre-engaged. 
12.  D.  heterophylla.  Frond  deeply  pinnate.  Barren  leaflets 
rhomboid,  cut  and  ferrated;  fertile  ones  fuperior,  deeply 
pinnatifid;  their  fegments  linear;  fometimes  forked.  A na- 
tive of  New  South  Wales,  near  Port  Jackfon,  from  whence 
we  received  it  through  the  hands  of  the  late  R.  Molefvvorth, 
efq.  It  is  one  of  the  fmeft  and  mod  remarkable  of  its  genus. 
Frond  about  two  or  three  feet  high,  of  a palifh,  fomewhat 
glaucous  green,  fmooth,  broad,  doubly  and  alternately  pin- 
nate. The  lower  leafets , till  towards  the  middle  of  the 
frond,  are  barren,  above  an  inch  long,  of  a broad  lanceo- 
late figure,  inclining  to  rhomboid;  dilated,  lobed,  and  ap- 
proaching to  auricled,  at  their  bafe;  their  margin  jagged 
and  ferrated:  all  the  upper  leaflets  of  the  fame  dimenfion?, 
but  very  deeply  pinnatifid,  their  fegments  alternate,  linear, 
acute,  entire,  fome  of  the  lower  ones  occaflonally  cloven  or 
forked.  The  upper  edge  of  each  fegment  is  almoft  entirely 
occupied  by  a long  line  of  fruAification,  whofe  reflexed, 
fmooth,  whitifli  cover  is  very  confpicuous.  Capfules  very 
numerous,  brown.  S. 

DAREC,  in  Geography , a town  of  Ptrfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Segeftan;  '60  miles  S.  of  Zareng. 

Darec  de  Camuna,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Mecran;  180  miles  W.  of  Kidge. 

DAR-El-Hamara,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Fez,  faid  to  have  been  built  by  the  Romans;  the 
trade  of  which  confifts  principally  in  corn  and  oil.  N.  lat. 
'340  20'.  W.  long.  8°  46'. 

DAREMMA,  in,  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  interior  of  Mefopotamia. 

DAREN,  in  Geography , a river  of  Wales,  in  the  county 
of  Caernarvon,  which  runs  into  the  fea;  15  miles  S.W.  of 
Pwllhely. 

DARENT,  a river  t»f  England,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
which  runs  into  the  Thames,  3 miles  N.  of  Dartford.  The 
mouth  near  the  Thames  is  called  Dartford  Creek. 

DAREW,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Novogrodek;  34  miles  S.S.E.  of  Novogrodek. 

DAR-FUR,  a country  in  the  interior  part  of  Africa,  ex- 
tending, according  to  Mr.  Browne’s  map,  from  about  it®  to 
150  20f.  N.  lat.  and  in  its  greateft  breadth  from  about  26° 
to  290  15'.  E.  long.  The  capital  of  this  country  is  Cobbe  s 
which  fee.  The  other  towns  of  principal  note  are  Sweini, 
Kfirma,  Cubcabia,  Ril,  Cours,  Shoba,  Gidid,  and  Gelle. 
Sweini  is  fituated  almoft  north  of  Cobbe,  at  the  diftance  of 
more  than  two  days’  diligent  travelling.  Kurma,  or  Kourma, 
is  a fmall  town,  W.  by  S.,  at  the  diftance  of  4^  or  5 hours, 
12  or  13  miles.  Cubcabia,  a more  confiderable  place,  is 
nearly  due  weft,  at  the  diftance  of  2|  days.  Cours,  a place 
of  little  note,  N.W.  by  W.  at  54  hours  travelling  from 
Cobbe.  Ril  is  fomewhat  more  than  three  days  removed 
from  it,  in  the  direAion  S.S.E.,  or  about  60  miles.  Shoba 
is  2§  days  from  Cobbe.  Gidid  is  nearly  S.E.,  and  about 
ii  day  from  Cobbe.  Gelle  is  not  far  from  Cubcabia,  but 
forne  hours  further  removed  to  the  fouth.  {See  the  refpec- 
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t!ve  articles.)  The  perennial  rains,  which  fall  in  Dar-Fdr, 
from  the  middle  of  June  till  the  middle  of  September,  in 
greater  or  lefs  quantity,  but  generally  both  frequent  and 
violent,  fuddenly  invert  the  face  of  the  country,  which  was 
before  dry  and  fterile,  with  a delightful  verdure.  As  fo.in 
as  the  rain  begins,  the  proprietor,  and  all  the  affiftants  be 
can  coiled,  go  out  to  the  field,  and  having  made  holes  at 
about^two  feet  diftance  from  each  other,  with  a kind  of 
hoe,  the  dohn  is  thrown  into  them,  and  covered  with  the 
foot.  The  time  for  lowing  the  wheat  is  nearly  the  fame. 
The  dohn  remains  nearly  two  months  before  it  is  ripe;  the 
wheat  about  three.  Wheat  is  fcarce,  and  as  the  prefent 
fultan  forbids  the  fale  of  it  till  he  is  fupplied,  it  is  with  dif- 
ficulty procured  by  purchafe.  The  mahrick , or  greater  haf- 
Jbb,  which  is  a larger  grain  than  the  dohn,  is  common,  and 
a fmall  quantity  of  fefamum  is  fown.  Their  beaus  are  dif- 
ferent from  ours;  and  in  their  gardens  are  bamea,  meluchia , 
lentils  ( adis ),  kidney  beans  ( luli ),  and  fome  others.  The 
water-melons,  and  that  called  at  Cairo  abd-el-aiui , together 
with  fome  other  kinds,  abound  during  the  wet  feafon,  and 
even  before,  if  they  be  watered.  Wood  is  found  abundantly 
in  this  country;  and  there  are  feveral  fpecies  of  trees,  but 
none  that  produce  fruit  worth  gathering,  unlefs  it  be  the 
tamarind.  The  dates  are  few,  and  their  fruit  fmall,  dry, 
and  deftitute  of  flavour.  Indeed  this  tree  Terms  not  indi- 
genous in  the  country,  but  to  have  been  tranfported  thither 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nile,  Dongola,  Seunaar, 
&c.  The  quadrupeds,  or  at  leart  the  diftintt  fpecies  of 
them,  are  not  very  numerous.  The  only  good  horles  which 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  poffefs,  are  bred  in  the 
country  of  Dongola,  and  by  the  Arabs  E.  of  the  Nile. 
The  Arabs  feed  them  with  milk,  and  they  are  feldom  caf- 
trated.  None  of  the  liorfes  of  Soudan  are  fhod.  Two  or 
three  diftindrt  fpecies  of  iheep  (civ, is  aries ) exift  in  Soudan. 
Their  meat  is  not  fo  good  as  that  of  the  Egyptian  fheep. 
They  are  covered  with  coarfe  wool,  refembling  hair,  and 
apparently  unfit  for  any  manufafture.  The  goats  ( capra 
cervicipom)  are  more  numerous  than  the  fheep,  and  their 
flefh  is  cheaper;  they  are  not  very  different  from  thofe  of 
Egypt,  but  iomewhat  larger.  The  afs  refembles  that  of 
Great  Britain,  in  its  form,  and  indocile  nature.  The  only 
good  cues  are  brought  by  the  Jelabs  from  Egypt;  but  they 
are  not  much  ufed  for  riding.  The  bull  is  fometimes  caftrated ; 
but  of  the  animals  flaughtered  in  the  market,  the  emafculated  • 
are  feweft  in  number;  nor  is  any  preference  manifefted  to 
the  one  above  the  other  as  an  article  of  food.  The  horned 
cattle,  fed  by  the  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  amount 
to  a great  number,  and  the  tribute  paid  on  their  account  to 
the  monarch  forms  a valuable  part  of  his  revenue.  The  beef 
is  good.  Cows  are  alfo  abundant ; but  their  milk  is  not  very 
palatable;  fome  of  the  fettlers  make  of  it  a kind  of  cheefe; 
but  the  inhabitants  are  not  generally  acquainted  with  that 
procefs.  The  camels  of  Fur  are  of  a mixed  breed,  and  are 
found  of  ail  colours  and  fizes.  Thofe  that  are  brought  di- 
reftly  from  the  welt  or  fouth  are  large,  fmooth-haired,  and 
in  colour  molt  frequently  approaching  to  white,  or  light 
brown.  Many  of  thofe  of  Kordofaa  are  black;  and  they 
are  lefs  docile  than  the  others.  There  are  few  countries 
•where  this  animal  abounds  more  than  in  Dar-Fur.  When 
the  male  camel  is  unruly,  they  fometimes  deprive  him.  by  a 
cruel  operation,  of  one  or  both  of  his  telticles.  The  flefh,  of 
the  camel,  particularly  the  female,  which  is  fattened  for  the 
purpofe,  is  much  uled  for  food,  and  the  milk  is  alfo  much 
efteemed.  The  camels  of  Fezzan,  and  other  weftern  coun- 
tries, a e reckoned  for  labour  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Fur,  and 
fetch  a higher  price.  The  former  are  larger,  and  able  to 
carry  a greater  burden,  but  lefs  capable  of  enduring  thirtl. 
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Soudan  affords  many  fin«  dromedaries;  but  thofe  of  Sennaar 
are  moft  cclebraced.  It  is  Fid,  that,  in  travelling,  they  will 
proceed  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour,  for  24  hours. 

The  dogs  of  Dar  Fur  are  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of 
Egypt;  the  common  houfe-cat  is  fcarce ; and  it  is  faid  there 
are  none  befides  thofe  which  were  brought  originally  from 
Egypt.  They  are  of  the  fame  kind  with  ours.  The  wild 
or  ferocious  animals  are,  principally,  the  lion,  the  leopard, 
the  hyaena,  the  wolf,  the  jackal,  and  the  wild  buffalo;*  but 
they  are  not  commonly  feen  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  the 
empire,  except  the  hyaena  and  the  jackal,  which  come  in 
herds  of  fix,  eight,  and  often  more,  into  the  villages  at 
night,  and  are  very  rapacious.  They  will  kill  dogs  and 
affes,  even  within  the  houfea  ; nor  are  they  greatly  alarmed 
at  the  fight  of  a man  or  the  found  of  fire-arms.  The  peo- 
pie  of  the  country  dig  pits  for  them,  and  lying  in  ambuf- 
cadc,  when  one  is  entrapped,  ftun  him  with  ciubs,  or  pierce 
him  with  their  fpears.  The  jackal  is  harmlefs,  but  his  hi- 
deous cry  founds  to  a great  diftance.  To  the  animals  al- 
ready enumerated  we  may  add  the  elephant,  the  rhinoce- 
ros, the  Camelopardalis,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  croco- 
dile. Elephants  are  feen  in  large  herds  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred, and  it  is  laid  that  even  2000  of  them  arc  fometimes 
feen  together.  They  are  hunted  on  horfeback  ; the  hide 
is  applied  to  many  ufeful  purpofes,  and  the  flefh  is  much 
efteemed  for  food.  Tne  buffalo  is  not  found  tame  in  Son- 
dan  : the  wild  one  is  hunted  by  the  Arabs,  and  ufed  as 
food.  The  hippopotamus  is  killed  for  his  fkin,  which,  be- 
ing very  tough,  makes  excellent  fhields  and  whips  ; and  alfo 
for  his  teeth,  which  are  fuperior  to  ivory.  The  horn  of  the 
rhinoceros  is  a valuable  article  of  trade,  and  is  carried  to 
Egypt,  where  it  is  fold  at  a high  price,  and  ufed  for  fabre 
hilts  and  various  other  purpofes.  The  antelope  and  the 
oft  rich  are  very  c-mman.  The  civet  cat  is  common  here  * 
and  leopards,  though  common  in  a certain  diftrnff,  are 
not  found  near  the  feat  of  government.  The  Arabs  hunt 
them,  lirip  off  the  fkin,  which  they  fell,  and  often  eat  the 
flefh  ; imagining  that  it  generates  courage  and  a warlike  dif- 
pofition.  The  other  quadrupeds  are  the  jerboa  or  mus 
jaculus,  the  abelang  or  fimia  kEthiops,  the  porcupine  or  hif- 
trix  cieftria,  and  the  kandar,  or  fimia  cynamolgos.  The 
birds  are  the  oriental  dotterel,  Guinea  fowi,  Egyptian  quail, 
white-headed  vulture,  green  peroquet,  common  pigeon,  red 
partridge,  owls,  though  not  common,  and  columba  turtur, 
very  common.  The  white-headed  vulture  is  exceedingly 
ftrong,  and  very  long-lived.  The  filh  in  the  river  Ada  conlilt 
of  nearly  the  fame  fpecies  with  thofe  of  the  Nile  in  Upper 
Egypt:  they  are  caught  in  wicker-balkets,  and  ufed  for  food. 
The  chameleon  abounds  in  Dar-Fur,  and  alfo  the  viverra  ich- 
neumon, and  almoft  all  the  fpecks  of  lizard  are  feen  here.  Of 
ferpents,  the  coluber  haye  of  Egypt,  the  coluber  vipera,. 
and  the  anguis  colubrina,  were  the  only  fpecies  feen  by  Mr, 
Browne.  The  Furians  have  not  the  art  of  charming  themj 
like  the  Egyptians  and  Indians.  The  white  ant,  or  termi- 
tes, is  very  numerous,  and  exceedingly  deftru&ive  ; a bull’s 
hide  is  no  lufficient  defence  againft  it.  The  common  bee 
alfo  abounds,  but  they  have  no  hives;  and  the  wild  honey 
is  common.)-  of  a dark  colour  and  unpleafant  tafte.  The 
locult  of  Arabia,  gryilus,  is  very  common,  and  is  fre- 
quently roaited  and  eaten,  particularly  by  the  flaves. 

Of  metals,  the  number  found  :n  the  diftrid  vifited  by  Mr, 
Browne  is  fmall ; but  to  the  fouth  and  weft,  thofe  of  almoft 
ail  deferiptions  are  to  be  met  with.  Copper  of  the  fineft 
quality,  and  iron,  are  very  common  either  in  Fur  or  its  vi- 
cinity.  Silver,  lead,  an-d  tin,  are  brought  hither  from 
Egypt.  Of  gold,  in  the  countries  to  the  eaft  and  weft,  the 
fupply  is  abundant.  Alabafter  and  various  kinds  of  marble 
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exift  within  the  limits  of  Ffir.  The  rocks  chiefly  confift  of 

f;ranite.  Of  ftone  adapted  to  building,  or  convertible  into 
ime,  therein  either  none,  or  the  quantity  muft  be  extremely 
fmall.  Fofii'e  fait  is  common  within  a certain  diftridl;  and 
there  is  a fufficient  fupply  of  nitre,  but  it  is  applied  to  no 
ufe.  A quantity  of  fulphur  is  brought  by  the  Arabs  from 
the  fouth  and  weft.  The  charadleriftic  marks  of  thofe 
trees  which  moft  abound  in  Dar-Fur  are  their  fharp  thorns, 
and  the  folid  unperifhable  quality  of  their  fubftance.  Of 
the  vegetables,  which  are  very  various,  we  can  only  feletft 
the  following,  viz.  the  folanum  fandtum,  or  night-fhade, 
ufed  for  food,  two  kinds  of  beans,  which  are  fining  and 
ufed  as  ornaments  by  the  women,  the  common  onion,  gar- 
lick,  water-melon,  cucumber,  the  gourd  ufed  for  food  when 
frefh,  and  ferving  for  drinking  veffels  and  other  purpofes, 
the  colocynthis,  very  common,  the  ufhar,  a plant  fo  com- 
mon as  to  cover  whole  plains,  and  ufed  under  mats  and 
goods  to  guard  them  from  the  depredations  of  the  white 
ant:  hemp  much  cultivated,  rice,  cavenne-pepper,  fefa- 
mum  ufed  for  food,  and  by  the  great  for  fattening  their 
. horfes,  Mabreik  and  dohi,  the  holcus  dochna  of  Forlkal, 
which  are  the  bans  of  their  provilion,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, and  tobacco,  which  feems  to  be  of  native  growth. 

The  government  is  a kind  of  defpotic  monarchy,  fimilar 
to  that  of  other  countries,  in  winch  the  Mahometan  reli- 
gion is  profeffed  ; the  fovereign  of  Dar-Fur  fpeaks  in  pub- 
lic of  the  foil  and  its  produ&ions  as  his  perfona!  property, 
and  of  the  people  as  iittle  elfe  than  his  Haves.  The  only 
perfons  to  whom  he  pays  any  great  attention  are  his  foldiers. 
His  power  in  the  provinces  is  delegated  to  officers,  who 
poffefs  an  authority  equally  arbitrary.  On  the  death  of 
the  monarch,  the  title  defcends  of  right  to  the  eldeft  of 
his  fons ; though  the  fuccefiion  is  often  diverted  under  va- 
rious pretences. 

The  rainy  feafon  in  Dar-Fur  is  called  “ Harif;”  and 
this  is  of  great  importance  to  the  country.  The  changes 
of  the  wind  are  not  periodical,  but  inflantaneous.  With  a 
. foutherly  wind  the  greateft  heat  prevails,  and  with  a fouth- 
eaft  wind  the  greateft  quantity  of  rain  falls.  The  breeze 
from  the  north  and  north-weft  is  nioft  refrelhing  ; and  the 
hot  and  oppreffive  winds,  which  1111  the  air  with  thick  dull, 
blow  conftantly  from  the  fouth.  The  harveft  is  condudled 
in  a very  fimple  manner.  The  women  and  (laves  of  the  pro- 
prietor are  employed  to  break  off  the  ears  with  their  hands, 
leaving  the  flraw  Handing,  which  is  afterwards  applied  to 
buildings  and  various  other  ufeful  purpofes.  They  are  them 
carried  away  in  baficets.  When  thraflied,  which  is  awkwardly 
and  incompletely  performed,  they  expofe  the  grain  to  the 
fun  till  it  becomes  quite  dry  ; and  then  dig  a hole  in  the 
earth,  the  bottom  and  fides  of  which  are  covered  with  chaff 
to  exclude  the  vermin.  This  cavity  is  filled  with  grain, 
which  is  covered  firft  with  chaff  and  then  with  earth. 
When  it  is  wanted  for  food,  they  grind  it,  and  boil  it  in 
the  form  of  polenta;  and  eat  it  either  with  irefii  or  four 
milk,  or,  more  frequently,  with  a fauce  made  of  dried  meat 
pounded  in  a mortar,  and  boiled  with  onions,  &c.  The 
Furians  ufe  little  butter.  As  a fubftitute  for  bread,  cakes 
of  the  fame  material  are  baked  on  a fmooth  fubftance  pre- 
pared for  the  purpofr,  which  are  very  thin  and  not  unpalat- 
able. Thefe  are  eaten  with  the  above-mentioned  fauce,  or 
with  milk,  or  merely  with  water;  but  in  whatever  form 
the  grain  be  ufed,  the  rich  caufe  it  to  be  fermented  before 
it  be  reduced  to  flour,  which  gives  it  a very  agreeable  tafte. 
They  alio  eat  the  dohn  raw,  moifttned  with  water, 
without  either  grinding  it  or  fu'oj.  fting-  it  to  the  operation 
of  fire. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  wet  feafon,  or  “ Harif,”  the 


king  goes  out  with  his  meleks  and  the  reft  of  his  train,  not 
only  to  obferve  the  fowing  of  the  feed,  but  to  take  part  in 
the  operation,  by  making  fcveral  holes  with  his  own  hand. 
Whether  this  ufage  be  antecedent  to  the  introduction  of 
Mahometanifm  into  the  country,  is  not  known  ; but  as  it 
is  attended  with  no  fuperftitious  obfervance,  it  would  rather 
feem  to  belong  to  that  creed.  In  order  to  make  fome  efti- 
mate  of  the  population  of  the  country,  Mr.  Browne  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  war-levies.  Hence  he  concludes, 
that  the  number  of  perfons  within  the  empire  cannot  much 
exceed  200,000.  In  the  whole  country  there  are  only 
eight  or  ten  towns  of  great  population.  Among  the  peo- 
ple of  Dar-Fur  the  Arabs  are  very  numerous  ; they  lead  a 
wandering  kind  of  life  in  the  frontiers,  and  breed  camels, 
oxen,  and  horfes ; and  they  are  not  in  fuc’n  a ftate  of  abfo- 
lute  dependence  as  to  contribute  effedlually  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  monarch  in  war,  or  to  his  fupplies  in  peace.  After 
the  Arabs  we  may  mention  the  Zeghawa,  which  once  form- 
ed a diftinft  kingdom,  whofe  chief  went  to  the  field  wiah 
a thoufand  horfemen  from  among  his  own  fubjefts.  The 
Zeghawa  fpeak  a different  dialed  from  the  people  of  Fur. 
We  mud  then  enumerate  the  people  of  Bego  or  Dageou, 
who  are  now  fubjedl  to  the  crown  of  Fur,  but  arc  a diftindt 
tribe,  which  formerly  ruled  the  country.  Kordofan,  which 
is  now  fubjeft  to  Fur,  and  a number  of  other  fmaller  king- 
doms, as  Dar-Berti,  & c.  &c.  Dar-Rugna,  which  has  a 
king,  who  is,  however,  dependent,  but  more  on  Bergoo 
than  on  Fur.  What  are  the  numbers  of  each  it  is  not  eafy 
to  afeertain. 

The  buildings  of  the  Furians  are  very  plain  and  fimple. 
A flight  roof  (belters  them  from  the  fun  and  rain  ; the  walls 
are  built  of  clay,  and  the  people  of  higher  rank  cover  them 
with  a kind  of  plafter,  and  colour  them  red,  white,  or  black. 
The  apartments  are  of  three  kinds;  one  is  called  a “ don- 
ga,” which  is  a cube  commonly  formed  in  the  proportion  of 
20  feet  by  12.  The  four  walls  are  covered  with  a flat  roof, 
confifting  of  light  beams  laid  horizontally  from  fide  to  fide; 
over  this  is  fpread  a ftratum  of  ufhar,  or  fome  other  light 
'wood,  or  coarfe  mats  ; a quantity  of  dried  horfe’s  or  camel’s 
dung  is  laid  over  this,  and  the  whole  is  finifhed  with  a ftrong 
and  fmooth  coating  of  clay.  The  roof  has  a flight  obli- 
quity, having  fpouts  to  carry  off  the  water.  The  “ don- 
ga” is  provided  with  a door,  confifting  of  a fingle  plank, 
hewn  with  the  axe,  as  the  plane  and  favv  are  unknown. 
It  is  fecured  by  a padlock,  and  thus  conflitutes  the  repofi- 
tory  of  all  their  property.  The  next  apartment  is  called  a 
“ kournak,”  which  is  fomewhat  larger  than  the  donga, 
having  no  door,  and  having  no  other  roof  but  thatch, 
like  our  barns,  compofed  of  kaffob,  the  flraw  of  the  maize, 
and  fupported  by  light  rafters.  This  is  cooler  in  fummer 
than  the  more  clofely  covered  buildings,  and  is  appropriated 
to  receiving  company,  and  deeping.  The  women  are  com- 
monly lodged,  and  drefs  their  food  in  another  apartment  of 
the  fame  kind  as  the  laft,  but  round,  and  from  15  to  20  feet 
in  diameter,  and  this  is  called  “ fukteia.”  A houfe  in  which 
there  are  two  “ dongas,”  two  “ kournaks,”  and  two  “ fuk- 
teias,”  is  confidered  as  a large  and  commodious  one,  adapted 
to  the  ufe  of  merchants  of  the  firft  order.  A “ rukkuba” 
((hed)  is  frequently  added  ; and  this  is  merely  a place  fliel- 
tered  from  the  fun,  where  a company  fit  and  converfe  in  the 
open  air.  Tne  interior  fence  of  the  houfe  is  commonly  a 
wall  of  clay  ; the  exterior  univerfally  a thick  hedge,  confift- 
ing of  dried  branches  of  acrcia  and  other  thorny  trees, 
which  fecures  the  cattle,  and  prevents  the  daves  from  ef- 
caping. 

The  troops  of  Dar-Fur  are  not  famous  for  military  drill, 
courage,  or  perfeverance.  In  their  campa;gns,  therefore, 
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they  chiefly  rely  on  the  Arabs,  who  accompany  them,  and 
are  more  properly  tributaries  to  the  fultan  than  his  fubjecls. 
In  their  perfons  the  Furians  are  not  remarkable  for  cleanli- 
nefs,  though  obferving  as  Mahometans  all  the  fuperftitious 
formalities  of  their  religion;  their  hair  is  rarely  combed,  or 
their  bodies  completely  vvafhed.  The  hair  of  the  pubes 
#nd  axil'x  they  ufually  exterminate  ; but  they  know  hot  the 
ufe  of  foap,  fo  that  with  them  the  pohfhing  of  the  fkin  with 
unguents  l’upplies  the  want  of  perfect  ablutions,  and  real 
purity.  An  inveterate  animofity  fubfifts  between  the  na- 
tives of  Fur,  and  thofe  of  Kordofan,  which  feems  to  be 
'owing  to  their  relative  pofitions,  Kordofan  lying  in  the  way 
between  Dar-Fur  and  Sennaar ; and  this  is  the  moft  practi- 
cable communication  between  the  former  and  Mecca.  No- 
thing refembling  current  coin  is  known  in  Soudan,  urdefs  it 
be  fmali  tin  rings,  the  value  of  which  is  arbitrary  ; gold,  not 
being  found  within  the  limits  of  Fur,  is  feldom  feen  in  the 
market.  The  articles  chiefly  current  are  all  fuch  as  belong 
to  their  drefs,  fuch  as  cotton  cloths,  beads,  amber,  kohhel, 
rhea, ; and  on  the  other  hand  oxen,  camels,  and  flaves. 

The  difpefition  of  the  people  of  Fur  appears  to  be  more 
cheerful  than  that  of  the  Egyptians.  Prone  to  intoxication, 
but  unprovided  with  materials  or  ingenuity  to  prepare  any 
other  fermented  liquor  befides  “ buza,”  with  this  alone 
their  exceffes  are  committed  ; and  this  liquor  they  freely  uie, 
though  it  is  prohibited  by  an  ordinance  of  the  fultan,  under 
pain  of  death.  This  buza  has  a diuretic  and  diaphoretic 
tendency,  which  precludes  danger  from  their  excels  in  the 
ufe  of  it.  In  this  country  dancing  is  a favourite  and  com- 
mon amufement,  both  among  the  men  and  women  ; and  even 
the  flaves  dance  in  fetters  to  the  mulic  of  a little  drum.  The 
vices  of  thieving,  lying,  and  cheating  in  bargains,  are  very 
prevalent  ; and  fo  much  are  th  y addicted  to  fraud,  that  in 
buying  and  felling  the  parent  glories  in  deceiving  the  fon, 
and  the  fon  the  parent.  Of  the  privilege  of  polygamy,  al- 
lowed by  their  religion,  they  freely  avail  themfelves,  fo  that 
the  Furians  take  both  free  women  and  flaves  without  limita- 
tion. The  fultan  has  more  than  ioo  free  women,  and  many 
of  the  meleks  have  from  20  to  30.  The  females  here  are 
not  under  fuch  reftraints  as  they  are  in  many  other  countries. 
None  attempt  to  conceal  their  faces  but  the  wives  of  the 
great,  who  do  it  from  an  affe&ation  of  delicacy,  more  than 
from  real  modefty ; thofe  of  the  middle  and  inferior  rank 
are  always  contented  with  the  flight  covering  of  a cotton 
cloth  wrapped  round  their  waift,  and,  occafionally,  another 
of  the  fame  form,  materials,  and  flze,  artlefsly  thrown  over 
the  fhoulders.  They  never  eat  with  the  men.  Some  of  the 
moft  labourious  domeftic  offices  in  this  country  are  per- 
formed by  the  women  ; they  not  only  prepare  the  foil  and 
fow  the  corn,  but  affift  in  gathering  it.  They  a!fo  grind  it, 
and  convert  it  into  bread.  Their  clay  buildings  are  chiefly 
conftrurited  by  the  women.  Their  labour,  however,  is  ac- 
companied with  a confiderable  degree  of  authority  and  in- 
fluence in  domeftic  concerns. 

Previoufly  to  the  eftablifhment  of  Iflamifm,  about  a cen- 
tury and  a half  ago,  and  kinglhip,  the  people  of  Fur  feetn 
to  have  formed  wandering  tribes,  in  which  ftate  many  of 
the  neighbouring  nations  remain  to  this  day.  In  their  per- 
fons they  differ  from  the  negroes  of  the  coaft  of  Guinea  ; 
their  hair  is  generally  fhort  and  woolly;  and  their  complexion 
is  for  the  mod  part  perfeftly  black.  But  the  Arabs,  who 
live  among  them,  and  intermarry  with  them,  retain  their  dif- 
tinftion  of  feature,  colour,  and  language.  In  moft  of  the 
towns,  except  Cobbe,  which  is  the  chief  refidence  of  fo- 
reign merchants,  and  even  at  court,  the  vernacular  idiom  is 
in  more  frequent  ufe  than  the  Arabic,  and  their  judicial 
proceedings  are  conduced  in  both  languages.  Next  to  the 
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officers  of  government,  the  “ faqui,”  or  learned  man,  i.  e. 
the  prieft,  holds  the  higheft  rank.  Their  learning,  how- 
ever, folely  confifts  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Koran.  The 
revenues  of  Dar-Fur  arife  from  l'everal  fources.  On  all 
merchandize  imported  the  king  has  a duty  amounting  in 
fome  inftances  to  near  a tenth.  When  the  merchants  of 
Egypt  leave  Dar-Fflr  on  their  return  to  their  own  country,  an- 
other tax  is  demanded  on  the  flaves  exported.  All  forfeitures 
for  mifdemeanours  are  due  to  the  king,  and  thefe  amount  to 
a confiderable  value.  Every  judicial  proceeding  is  brought 
before  the  king,  attended  with  a prefent  proportioned  to 
the  rank  and  property  of  the  perfons  concerned.  The  king 
is  entitled  to  a tenth  of  all  the  merchandize,  and  efpecially 
flaves,  brought  from  all  quarters,  and  in  cafe  of  an  expedi- 
tion to  procure  flaves  by  force,  this  tenth  becomes  a fifth. 
At  a particular  time  of  the  year,  when  a ceremony  called 
“ leathering  the  kettle-drum,”  takes  place,  all  the  principal 
people  muft  attend  with  prefents,  which  furnifh  a very  con- 
fiderable addition  to  the  royal  revenue.  Prefents  are  cufto- 
mary  011  many  other  occafions.  But  one  of  the  principal 
fources  of  revenue  is  the  tribute  of  the  Arabs,  who  breed 
oxen,  horfes,  camels,  and  flieep.  Moreover,  every  village 
is  obliged  to  pay  annualiy  a certain  fum  in  corn,  dohn,  which 
is  collected  by  the  king’s  flaves.  The  king  is  alfo  the  chief 
merchant  in  the  country ; and  he  difpatches,  with  every  cara- 
van to  Egypt,  a great  quantity  of  his  own  merchandize, 
and  employs  his  flaves  and  dependants  to  trade  for  him. 

The  people  of  Fir  are  reprefented  as  ufing  many  fuper- 
flitious  ceremonies  at  the  “ leathering  of  the  kettle-drum 
among  others,  it  is  faid,  they  put  to  death  in  the  form  of  a 
facrifice  a young  boy  and  girl.  Even  to  this  day  many  idols 
are  worfhipped  by  the  women  of  the  fuitan’s  haram ; and 
the  mountaineers  offer  a kind  of  facrifice  to  the  deity  of  the 
mountains,  when  they  are  in  want  of  rain.  For  further 
particulars  we  muft  refer  to  Mr.  Browne’s  ample  and  intereft- 
ing  account  of  Dar-Ffir,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  in  his 
“ Travels  in  Africa,  &c.  from  the  year  1792  to  1798.” 

DARGAN,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  country  of  Charafm, 
fituated  on  the  Gihon. 

DARGASIN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irac- 
Agemi ; 48  miles  N.E.  of  Amadan. 

DARGASP,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Se- 
giftan,  feated  on  the  river  Hinmand. 

DARGEL,  a river  of  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in  Ire- 
land, which  falls  into  the  Irifh  fea  at  Bray.  In  its  courfe 
it  paffes  through  fome  very  romantic  glens,  one  of  which, 
in  the  demefne  of  lord  vifeount  Powerfcourt,  is  peculiarly 
ftriking,  and  is  much  frequented.  In  the  neighbourhood  is 
a very  fine  fall  of  water,  which  is  generally  vifited  at  the 
fame  time.  An  excurfion  to  the  Dargel  and  water-fall 
never  fails  to  delight  the  lovers  of  picbirdque  feenery,  and 
deferiptions  of  them  may  be  found  in  molt  of  the  travels 
through  Ireland. 

D A R G I D U f>s  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Afia,  in 
BaCtriana;  which  had  its  fource  in  mount  Paropamifus,  and 
after  a northern  courfe  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  Oxus. 

- DARGIES,  in  Geography , a final!  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Somme  ; 6 miles  S.  of  Poix. 

D ARGOMANES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Afia. 
in  BaClriana,  which  ran  into  the  Oxus  ; fome  have  fuppofed 
that  it  is  the  Morga  or  Marou  of  modern  times. 

DARGUN,  or  Dragun,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenberg  Schwerin,,  in  the 
diftriCt  of  Roftock,  with  an  ancient  ducal  palace,  which  was 
originally  a convent  of  Benedictine  monks,  founded  in  1 149. 

DARIC,  in  Antiquity,  a famous  piece  of  gold,  firft  coined, 
as  fome  have  faid,  by  Darius  the  Mede,  about  53 8 year* 
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B.  C.  ; probably  during  his  ftay  at  Babylon,  out  of  the  vaft 
quantity  of  gold  which  had  been  accumulated  in  the  treafury  : 
but  as  others  fay,  by  Darius  fan  of  Hyftafpes,  who  began 
his  reign  521  years  B.  C.  at  is  much  queftioned.  however, 
whether  the  Athenians  ever  ftruck  any  gold  coin,  while  they 
were  a free  and  flourilhing  people.  The  hiftoriographers, 
indeed,  tell  us,  the  ’Al-nad?  was  equal  to  the  daric,  and 

fpeak  of  gold  mines  at  Laurium  ; but  no  ancient  writer 
mentions  fuch  a coin,  and  all  agree  that  the  mines  at  Lau- 
riutn  were  fiiver.  That  they  had  no  gold,  even  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  appears  from  the  account 
given  by  Thucydides,  (lib.  xi.  c.  13.)  of  the  drachma,  then 
in  the  Acropolis,  which  ccnfifted  of  fiiver  in  coin,  and  gold 
and  fiiver  bullion  : but  he  would  certainly  have  mentioned 
gold  in  coin,  if  there  had  been  any.  From  Babylon  the 
Perfiau  daric  was  difperfed  over  the  Eaft.,  and  alfo  into 
Greece;  fo  that  this  coin,  which  was  alfo  called  flater,  was  the 
gold  coin  belt  known  in  Athens  in  ancient  times.  The  fize 
and  weight  of  thefe  darics  have  not  been  accurately  afcer- 
tained.  Jofephus,  cited  by  Arbuthnot,  fays  they  were 
equal  to  the  didrachm  in  weight,  and  worth  50  Greek 
drachmae.  But  many  authors,  particularly  Xenophon,  in- 
form us,  they  were  didrachms,  and  worth  20  fiiver  drachmas. 
According  to  Dr.  Bernard,  the  daric  weighed  two  grains 
more  than  one  of  our  guineas;  but  as  it  was  very 
fine,  and  contained  little  alloy,  it  may  be  reckoned  worth 
about  twenty-five  lhillings  of  our  money.  Plutarch  informs 
us,  that  the  darics  were  ftamped  on  one  fide  with  an  archer 
clothed  in  a long  robe,  and  crowned  with  a fpiked  crown, 
holding  a bow  in  his  left  hand,  and  an  arrow  in  his  right ; 
and  on  the  other  fide  with  the  effigies  of  Darius.  All  tiie 
other  pieces  of  gold  of  the  fame  weight  and  value,  that  were 
coined  by  the  fucceeding  kings  both  of  the  Pcrfian  and 
Macedonian  race,  were  called  darics,  from  Darius,  in  whofe 
reign  this  coin  commenced.  Of  thefe  there  were  whole 
darics  and  half  darics : and  they  are  called  in  thofe  parts  of 
Scripture  written  after  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  adarkonim; 
and  by  the  Talmudifts,  darkonoth.  Greaves  fays  that  the 
daric  is  ftill  found  in  Perfia  ; but  it  is  certainly  very  fcarce, 
and  perhaps  of  doubtful  antiquity.  Thefe  were  moftly 
melted  down  by  Alexander  the  Great  upon  his  conqueft  of 
Perfia.  There  is  one  of  them  in  lord  Pembroke’s  cabinet, 
which  weighs  129  grains,  and  fhews  them  to  have  been  di- 
drachms on  the  Eubce’c  or  Attic  llandard.  Suidas  in  Axpu- 
xo?.  Bernard  de  Ponder,  & c.  p.  171.  Prideaux’s  Conn, 
vol.  i.  p.  182,  &c.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixi.  part  2.  art.  48. 
Pinkerton’s  Eff.  on  Medals,  vol.  i.  fe<R.  17. 

DARIAUSA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Alia,  in 
the  interior  of  Media. 

DARIDNA,  a town  of  Paphlagoma.  Steph.  Byz. 

DARiEN,  in  Geography , a poll-town  of  America,  in 
M‘Intofh  county  and  ftate  of  Georgia,  near  the  heights  of 
which  the  north  channel  of  Alatamaba  river  flows,  about 
20  miles  above  Sapalo  ifland,  and  10  below  fort  Barrington  : 
47  miles  S.S.W.  of  Savannah.  N.  lat.  31°  23'.  W.  long. 
8o°  14'. 

Darien,  Gulp  of,  the  mouth  of  a large  river,  or  an 
arm  of  the  fea,  in  a province  of  South  America,  of  the  fame 
name,  running  up  into  the  land  for  a ccofiderable  diltance, 
and  opening  into  the  Caribbaean  fea,  or  Spanifh  main ; 
about  N.  lat.  8°,  and  W.  long.  76*  30'.  I11  this  gulph  are 

three  iflands  of  eontiderable  fize,  viz.  Golden  ifland;  another, 
the  largeft  of  the  three,  and  the  ifland  of  Pines,  befides  fome 
fmaller  ones. 

Darien,  Ifthmus  of,  a province  of  the  vice-royalty  of 
New  Granada,  in  South  America  ; and  the  northern  part  of 
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Terra  Firrna  ; extending  on  both  Tides  of  the  gulf  of  the 
fame  name  ; and  from  the  proximity  of  the  city  of  Panama 
and  a confiderable  coal!  on  that  bay,  reaching  as  far  as  the 
diftridt  of  Zinu,  with  a length  of  Ihore  on  the  Caribbae3n  fea. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  nerrb  by  the  Caribbean  fea,  or  Spanilh 
main,  on  the  eaft  by  the  province  of  Carthagena,  on  the  fouth 
by  the  bay  of  Panama,  Ciioco,  arid  the  country  of  Popayan, 
and  on  the  weft  by  Veragua  and  part  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 
It  is  fometimen  called  Terra  Firma  Proper,  to  denote  that, 
however  narrow  this  ifthmus,  in  the  part  of  it  which  adjoins 
to  or  includes  Panama,  lometimes  called  the  Ifthmus  of  Pa- 
nama, it  was  firm  land,  or  belonged  to  the  continent  : or 
rather,  becaufe  the  name  was  applied  indifferently  to  this  and 
the  adjacent  province  of  Veragua  in  North  America, affigned 
as  a dukedom  to  Colon  or  Columbus,  and  dilcovered  by  that 
great  navigator  to  be  certainly  continental,  when  he  ex- 
plored the  harbour  of  Portobello,  on  his  fourth  voyage  in 
;_5 02.  This  province,  which  is  the  largeft  of  thofe  in  Terra 
Firma,  is  about  260  miles  in  length,  and  about  80  miles  in 
medial  breadth,  forming  a kind  of  bow  orcrefcent  about  the 
great  bay  of  Panama,  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  or  South  fea. 
Its  breadth  is  only  about  37  miies  from  Portobello  to  Pana- 
ma, the  two  chief  towns  of  the  province.  This  neck  of  land, 
which,  as  it  were,  binds  together  the  continents  of  North 
and  S.mth  America,  is  ftrengthened  by  a chain  of  lofty 
mountains  ftretching  through  its  whole  length,  and  rendering 
it  a folid  barrier  fufficient  to  refill  the  impulfe  of  the  oppo- 
fite  oceans.  The  rocky  mountains  here  evince  the  imprac- 
ticability of  a canal ; but  by  afeending  to  a higher  latitude 
northwards,  and  joining  the  head  of  Nicaragua  lake  to  a 
fmall  river,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  a communica- 
tion might  be  formed  between  the  two  feas ; and  by  digging 
30  mites  through  a level  low  country,  a tedious  navigation 
of  10,000  miles  round  cape  Horn  might  be  avoided.  Such 
ajundtion  might  in  a feries  of  years  wear  away  the  folid 
parts  of  the  ifthmus,  and  form  a broad  ftrait  between  the 
oceans ; in  which  cafe  the  gulf  ltream,  being  turned  -into  a 
different  channel,  might  ceafe,  and  a voyage  round  the  world 
be  much  expedited.  Neither  of  thefe  oceans  fall  in  at  once 
upon  the  ftiores,  but  are  intercepted  by  a great  many  valua- 
ble iflands,  that  lie  fcattered  along  the  coaft,  both  in  the  bay 
of  Panama,  and  in  the  gulf  of  Darien.  The  mountains  of 
Darien  are  covered  with  almoft  inacceffible  forefts.  From  the 
tops  of  fome  of  thefe  the  Spaniards  firft  difeovered  the  South, 
or  Great  Pacific  ocean,  in  the  year  15 13,  and  called  it  the 
South  fea,  becaufe  they  croffed  the  ifthmus  from  the  North 
fea;  though  in  reality  the  Pacific  ocean  lies  weft  of  the 
main  land  of  America.  Valleys  in  that  moift  climate, 
where  it  rains  two-thirds  of  the  year,  are  marfhy,  and  fo  fre- 
quently overflowed,  that  the  inhabitants  find  it  ueceffary, 
in  many  places,  to  build  their  houFs  upon  trees,  in  order  to 
elevate  them  at  fome  diftance  from  the  damp  foil,  and  the 
odious  reptiles  generated  in  the  putrid  waters.  Large  rivers 
run  down  with  an  impetuous  current  from  the  high  grounds. 
In  a region  thinly  inhabited  by  wandering  favages,  An- 
gularly wild  and  ferocious,  the  hand  of  induftry  has  done 
little  or  nothing  to  mitigate  or  correct  thefe  natural  difad- 
vantages.  Although  fome  uf  the  rivers  which  water  this 
country  are  moderately  large,  yet  few  of  them  are  navigable, 
on  account  of  the  bars  and  ftioals  at  their  mouths.  On  the 
N.  coaft  the  rivers  .are  generally  very  fmall,  for  as  they 
moftly  rife  from  the  main  ridge,  which  lies  near  the  fhore, 
their  courfe  is  very  ftiort.  The  river  of  Darien,  indeed,  is 
very  large  ; but  its  depth  at  the  entrance  does  not  correfpond 
to  the  extent  of  its  mouth,  though  farther  in  it  is  of  fuf- 
ficient depth.  Buc  from  thence  to  Cfiagre,  through  the 
whole  length  of  this  coaft,  the  rivers  are  little  better  than 
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brook?.  Some  of  the  rivers  of  this  province  bring  down 
gold  duft,  and  on  the  coaft  are  valuable  pearl  fifheries. 

This  province  might  be  ot  great  importance  to  the 
Spaniards;  and,  indeed,  its  fituation  on  both  in  the  North  and 
South  Teas,  the  gold  fands  of  its  rivers,  the  treafures  of  Peru, 
■brought  hither  and  imported  into  Old  Spain,  have  induced  fe- 
vers! adventurers  to  make  attempts  for  framing  advantageous 
fettiements  at  Panama,  Portobello,  &c.  But  the  country  is 
extremely  hot,  and  the  low  lards  are  inundated  with  continual 
rain? ; fo  that  the  country  is  Angularly  unhealthy.  Portobello, 
though  in  many  rei’pefts  an  advantageous  fituation,  is  nearly 
ruined  : nor  have  the  Spaniards,  though,  fufficiently  difpofed 
1:6  avail  themfelves  of  advantages  that  prefehted  themlelves, 
been  able  tu  form  any  permanent  eftablifhmenta  either  on 
the' gulf  of  Darien  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  or  that  of  San 
Miguel  in  the  Pacific.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  Rations 
have  been  withdrawn,  except  a little  fort,  which  protects 
the  gold  mine  of  Cana,  on  the  frontiers  of  Choco  ; and  the 
little  garrifon,  which  comes  from  Panama,  is  changed  every 
month.  The  only  produffs  were  fome  cotton  and  tobacco. 
In  iyS6the  viceroy  of  New  Granada  fent  an  exuedition 
againft  the  favages  of  Darien,  but  the  Spanifn  troops  coi.Id 
rot  bear  the  climate.  The  Indians  are  fuppofed  to  amount  to 
30,000  oerfons,  without  chiefs,  and  acknowledging  no  autho- 
rity, fothat  it  is  impoffible  even  to  form  a lading  treaty. 

About  10  years  after  Columbus  had  difcovered  the  main 
land  of  America,  the  Spaniards  ferioufiy  attempted  to  ef- 
tablifh  a fettlement  in  the  country.  In  purfuance  of  thefe 
attempts,  a feeble  colony  fettled  in  the  year  ijio,  at  Santa 
Maria  de  Antigoa,  on  the  gulf  of  Darien,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Vafco  Vagnez  de  Balboa,  who  gained  the  confidence 
cf  hi?  countrymen  by  his  diltinguiftied  courage  and  conduct. 
See  Balboa. 

For  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  the  Scots  to  this 
province,  fee  Scotch  Darien  Company  and  Caledonia. 

DAR II,  in  Logic,  a mode  of  fyllogifmsin  the  firft  figure, 
wherein  the  major  proportion  is  an  univerfal  affirmative,  and 
the  minor  and  conclufion  particular  affirmatives.  E.  gr. 

DA  “ They  who  fpeak  well -of  every  body  have  many 
friends.” 

RI  “ Some  fpeak  well  of  every  one.” 

I “ Therefore  fome  have  many  friends.” 

DARION,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Phrygia. 
Steph.  Bvz. 

DARIQVIGUM,  afterwards' called  Vencti , a town  of 
Gaul,  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Armorica.  C as  far  fays,  that 
this  town,  which  was  fituated  on  a point  of  land  furrounded 
by  the  fea,  twice  a day,  was  rich  and  powerful,  and  that  it. 
had  the  command  of  the  fea,  and  of  the  whole  commerce  of 
Armorica.  He  took  it  with  difficulty,  deftroyed  it,  and  fold 
the  inhabitants  by  public  fale.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Vcneii  ■ 

DARISTANE,  a town  of  Perfia,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  called  Darittz. 

DARIT1S  Regio,  a country  of  Media. 

DARIUS  I.  , in  Biography , king  of  Perfia,  was  the  fon  of 
Hvilafpes,  a commander  under  Cyrus  the  Great ; and  by 
Cambyfes  he  was  made  governor  of  the  province  of  Perfia. 
When  Smerdis  ufurped  the  throne,  Darius  affociated  him- 
felf  with  fix  other  perfons,  in  order  that  they  might  aeftroy 
the  tyrant.  They  fucceeded  ; he  was  killed  by  the  hand  of 
Dariu.s.  Afterwards  they  agreed  that  the  feven  fiiouid  re- 
pair to  the  city;  and  he  whofe  horfe  firft  neighed  fhould  be 
proclaimed  foie  foveieign.  Darius,  it  is  thought,  ufed  fome 
fpecial  means  to  obtain  the  crown,  and  he  was  accordingly 
raifea  to  the  empire  of  Perfia,  B.  C.  521.  On  his  accefilon 


he  married  the  two  daughters  of  Cyrus,  and  other  wives : 
ar.d  divided  the  whole  empire  into  twenty  governments,  and 
appointed  a certain  tribute  to  be  paid  by  each,  that  of 
Perfia  only  excepted.  Darius  was  guilt  y of  fome  cruelties  ; 
but  he  is  celebrated  in  hiliory  for  the  permiffion  vvhkh  he 
gave  to  the  Jews  to  refurne  the  rebuilding  of  their  temple, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  malicious  infinuations  of 
the  Samaritans. 

In  the  early  part  of  hi3  reign  the  Babylonians  revolted, 
nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  Darius  with  all  his  force  to  take 
their  city,  to  which  he  laid  fitge ; at  length  Zopyrus,  one  of 
bis  principal  officers,  in  zeal  for  his  fovereign,  cut  eft  his  ears 
and  rude,  and  pretending  that  it  was  a punifhment  inflicted 
upon  him  by  the  king,  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  obtained 
their  confidence,  which  he  employed  to  betray  the  gates  of 
the  city  to  the  Perfian  army.  Darius  exercifed  extreme 
cruelty  on  the  conquered,,  but  bellowed  on  his  officer  Zopy- 
rus the  moft  magnificent  rewards.  Darius  next  engaged  in 
an  expedition  againft  the  Scythians  : he  marched  with  a vail 
at  my  to  the  Thracian  Bofphorus,  which  he  crofled  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  and  after  reducing  Thrace,  advanced  to  the 
Danube,  which  he  doffed,  and  entered  Scythia,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  return  without  gaining  any  material  advantages. 
Darius  is  faid  to  have  conquered  India  ; but  his  triumphs  did 
not  extend,  probably,  far  into  the  country.  The  fucctffes  of 
this  fovereign  were  various  ; in  fome  inftances  his  ambition 
was  completely  checked,  in  others  lie  was  glad  to  withdraw 
his  armies  with  great  lofs.  In  an  expedition  againft  Greece 
the  enterprife  was  committed  t.o  Mardonius,  who  marched 
through  Thrace  into  Macedonia,  which  fubmitted  to  his 
arms ; but  as  he  was  proceeding  fouthward,  his  fleet  was 
almoft  wholly  ruined  by  a ftorm,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to 
return  inglorioufly  into  Alia.  Darius  did  not,  however, 
abandon  his  defign  : he  fent  a powerful  army,  with  orders 
to  fack  the  cities  of  Athens  and  Eretria,  and  to  fend  him 
all  the  furviving  inhabitants  in  fetters.  The  Perfians  took 
the  ifie  of  Naxus,  and  city  of  Eretria  ; but  they  were  defeated 
at  Marathon  by  the  Athenians  and  Plateans,  commanded  by 
the  celebrated  Miltiades.  Their  fleet  was  alfo  completely 
unfuccefsful  in  an  attempt  to  furprife  Athens.  He  now 
refolved  to  go  into  Greece  himfclf,  and  iffued  orders  to  all 
his  fubjedls  in  the  feveral  provinces  of  the  empire  to  ac- 
company him  in  his  expedition  ; but  after  he  had  [pent  three 
years  in  making  the  requilite  preparations,  a new  war  was 
occafioned  by  the  revolt  of  Egypt.  He  then  determined  to 
fend  part  of  his  forces  againft  the  Egyptians,  while  he 
marched  with  the  remainder  into  Greece.  When  every  thing 
was  ready,  and  Xerxes  his  fon  declared  heir-apparent  to  the 
crown,  Darius  fell  fick  and  died,  in  the  thirty-lixth  year  of 
his  reign.  This  happened  in  the  year  B.  C.  485,  This  fo- 
vereign was  endowed  with  many  good  qualities : his  wifdom, 
juftice,  and  clemency  are  warmly  commenced  by  the  an- 
cients ; and  when  he  is  compared  with  the  generality'  of 
eaftern  defpots,  he  may  be  entitled  to  the  praife  of  juftice 
and  humanity. 

Darius  II.  furnamed  Ochus,  and  alfo  Nothus,  was 
one  ot  the  natural  fons  of  Artaxerxes  Lor.gimanus.  He 
afeended  the. Perfian  throne  in  the  year  423  B.  C.  FI  s hif- 
tory  as  a fovereign  is  but  a defeription  of  fucccffive  revolts, 
terminating  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  tbofe  who  excited 
them.  He  died  in  the  20th  year  of  his  reign,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Arfaces,  who  affumed  the  name  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  and  received  the  appellation  of  Mnemon  from  the 
Greeks,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  memory.  It  is  re- 
lated of  Mnemon,  that  while  attending  upon  his  father  in 
his  laft  hours,  he  alked  how  he  could  btfl  perform  the  duties 
of  government,  to  which  Darius  replied,  that  he  had  himfelf 
Qa  eonftantly 
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constantly  afted,  to  the  beft  of  his  knowledge,  in  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  juftice  and  religion. 

Darius  III.  named  Codcmannus,  was  placed  on  the 
throne  by  Bagoas  the  eunuch,  who  had  murdered  Aries,  the 
youngeft  fon  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus.  Codomannus  did  not, 
however,  fully  anfwer  the  expectations  of  Bagoas,  and  he 
refolved  to  deftroy  him  alfo  by  poifon  ; but  the  plot  was 
difcovered,  and  the  perfidious  eunuch  was  obliged  to  drink 
the  fatal  cup  himfelf.  The  whole  of  this  prince’s  reign  is 
that  of  a Itruggle  again!!;  the  Macedonian  invafion,  the 
events  of  which  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  our  work. 
See  Macedonia  and  Pers’a.  Darius  did  not  take  the 
command  of  his  army  in  perfon  till  Alexander  advanced  into 
Cilicia.  He  then  proceeded  to  meet  him  in  all  the  pomp 
of  royalty  ; but  with  a force  ill  adapted  to  contend  with 
fuch  an  enemy.  He  refolved  nevetthelefs  to  hazard  a 
battle,  contrary  to  the  advice  and  opinion  of  his  Greek 
allies.  The  battle  at  Ifi’us  was  fought,  and  Darius  took 
the  command,  but  fled  with  fuch  precipitatior,  that  he  left 
behind  him  his  bow,  fhield,  and  mantle.  His  camp  was 
plundered,  and  his  mother,  wife,  and  children  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  conqueror.  In  vain  after  this  did  Darius  fup- 
plicate  for  an  accommodation  : Alexander  went  on  in  the 
career  of  vidfory,  and  in  a fecond  pitched  battle,  at  Gau- 
gamela,  Darius  again  fought,  and  again  difgracefully  fled. 
He  now  loft  Babylon,  Sufa,  Perfepolis,  and  all  his  treafures, 
and  fought  for  perfonal  fafety  at  Ecbatana ; but  his  misfor- 
tunes had  alienated  the  minds  of  his  fubje&s,  and  he  was 
feized  by  Befliis,  governor  of  Badlria,  who  affirmed  the  royal 
authority  in  his  ftead.  Alexander  clofely  | purfued  the 
ufurper  and  his  captive  beyond  the  Cafpian  Straits.  Here 
Darius  determined  to  remain  ; but  his  refolution  coft  him 
his  life  : he  was  wounded  by  his  own  fubjedls,  and  left 
■weltering  in  his  blood.  Of  Polyftratus,  a Macedonian,  he  be- 
fought  a little  water,  which  being  brought  to  him,  he  defired 
that  his  acknowledgments  and  thanks  might  be  convey- 
ed to  Alexander  for  hiskindnefs  and  attention  to  his  family, 
with  an  earneft  exhortation  that  he  would  avenge  his  death 
on  the  traitors.  Darius  immediately  breathed  his  laft  in  the 
arms  of  Polyftratus.  This  was  in  the  330th  year  B.  C. 
being  the  50th  cf  the  monarch’s  age,  and  the  6th  of  hi* 
reign.  When  his  enemy  Alexander  beheld  his  rival  dead, 
he  is  faid  to  have  wept  over  him,  to  have  covered  the  body 
with  his  own  cloak,  and  fent  it  to  be  embalmed,  and  in- 
terred with  the  remains  of  the  Perfian  monarchs.  Univerfal 
Hillory. 

DARK-Chamber.  Bee  Camera -Obfcura. 

Dark -Rays,  in  Pbilofophy , are  certain  emanations  from 
the  fun,  which  have  been  recently  difcovered.  They  are  not 
perceptible  to  our  eyes,  but  they  are  manifefted  by  their 
efietfts.  Dr.  Herfchel,  and  Mr.  Ritter,  are  the  difcoverers 
of  thefe  emanations.  The  former  of  thofe  gentlemen  ob- 
feivtd,  that  when  the  rays  of  the  fun  are  refracted  by  a glafs 
prifrn,  and  form  the  coloured  fpedbum  upon  any  furface,  a 
thermometer  placed  beyond  the  fpedlrum  is  elevated  by  the 
heat  of  certain  rays  or  emanations,  which  are  by  no  means 
vifl'ole  ; fa  that  in  faft,  if  the  expreffion  be  allowable,  there 
is  an  invifible  fpeftrum  of  calorific  rays,  independent  of  the 
vilible  fpeftrum  of  coloured  rays,  formed  by  the  prifmatic 
refraction  of  folar  light.  Dr.  Herfchel  traced  the  extent  of 
the  former,  and  endeavoured  to  afcertain  the  various  inten- 
fities  of  heat  jn  different  parts  of  it.  But  a more  particular 
account  of  thefe  invifible  calorific  rays  will  be  found  under 
the  articles,  Solar  heat,  and  Rays  of  beat. 

Mr.  Ritter,  on  the  continent,  and,  foon  after.  Dr.  Wol- 
Jafton  in  England,  unknown  to  each  other,  difcovered  that 
the  luminous  folar  rays  are  accompanied  with  certain  other 
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invifible  rays  or  emanations,  which  are  only  cognizable  by 
their  chemical  effefts  upon  certain  fubftances,  fuch  as  muriate 
and  nitrate  of  filver.  Thefe  rays  are  more  refrangible  than 
the  violet  rays  of  the  coloured  fpeftmm.  Dr.  T.  Young, 
fpeaking  of  thefe  invifible  rays  of  Ritter,  in  a paper  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  the  year  1803,  fays,  “ I 
was  defirous  of  examining  the  eff'eCt  of  their  reflection,  from 
a thin  plate  of  air,  capable  of  producing  the  well  known 
rings  of  colours.  For  this  purpofe  I formed  an  image  of 
the  rings,  by  means  of  the  folar  mierofeope,  with  the  appa- 
ratus which  I have  delcribedin  the  journals  of  the  Royal  In- 
ftitution  ; and  I threw  this  image  on  paper  dipped  in  a folu- 
tion  of  nitrate  of  filver,  placed  at  the  diftance  of  about  nine 
inches  from  the  mierofeope.  In  the  courfe  of  an  hour,  por- 
tions of  three  dark  rings  vere  very  diftinCtly  vilible,  much 
fmailer  than  the  brighttft  rings  of  the  coloured,  and  coin- 
ciding very  nearly,  in  their  dimenfions,  with  the  rings  of 
violet  light  that  appeared  upon  the  interpofition  of  "violet 
glafs.  I thought  the  dark  rings  were  a little  fmailer  than 
the  violet  rings,  but  the  difference  was  not  fufficiently  great 
to  be  accurately  afeertained  ; it  might  be  as  much  as  or 
fo  of  the  diameters,  but  not  greater.  It  is  the  lefs  fur- 
prifing  that  the  difference  fhould  be  fo  fmall,  as  the  dimen- 
fions  of  the  coloured  rings  do  not  by  any  means  vary  at  the 
violet  end  of  the  fptCfrum,  fo  rapidly  as  at  the  red  enti.” 

It  appears  then,  that  the  folar  light  confifts  of  three  differ- 
ent emanations,  or  of  three  different  kinds  of  rays;  viz.  the 
vifible  coloured  rays,  the  invifible  calorific  rays,  and  the  in- 
vifible rays  which  are  only  difcernible  by  their  chemical  ef- 
fects upon  certain  fubftances.  All  thefe  emanations  are  in- 
termixed with  each  other  in  the  direCt  rays  of  the  fun  ; but, 
being  differently  refrangible,  they  are  feparated  from  each 
other  by  the  glafs  prifm,  and  their  prefence  is  manifefted  by 
their  peculiar  properties. 

Dark -Tent,  a portable  camera  obfcura,  made  not  unlike 
a defk,  and  fitted  with  optic  glaffes,  to  take  profpeCts  of 
landfcapes,  buildings,  fortifications,  &c.  See  Camera  Ob- 
fcura. 

DARKEHMEN,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Pruffia, 
in  that  part  of  Eaftern  Pruffia  which  is  Called  Lithuanian 
Samland,  in  the  diftrift  of  Infterburg,  remarkable  for  its 
woollen  cloth  manufactures,  and  for  a colony  of  Saltzburgh- 
ers,  who  fettled  in  the  year  1732. 

DARKNESS  means  the  abfence  or  the  want  of  light.  In 
common  language  we  confider  ourfelves  as  being  in  darknefs, 
whenever  objects  that  are  pretty  near  to  us,  cannot  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  each  other;  but  perfect  darknefs  does  not 
eafiiy  occur;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  that  feveral  animals 
can  fee  in  what  we  call  darknefs  ; viz  the  eyes  of  thofe  ani- 
mals are  fo  formed  as  to  be  able  to  fee  with  very  little  light. 
But  it  appears  from  the  experiments  of  M.  le  Cat  and  others, 
that  no  animal  can  fee  in  perfect  darknefs  where  no  light  is 
emitted,  even  from  any  phofpborefcent  body ; and  fuch 
phofphorefcence  may  fometimts  proceed  even  from  the  ani- 
mal itfelf.  _ 

The  inquiries  concerning  the  nature  of  darknefs  are  fo  in- 
timately connected  with  thofe  of  light,  (for  the  one  is  the 
■want  of  the  other,)  as  not  to  demand  any  particular  exami- 
nation in  this  place.  The  grand  queftion  is,  whether  light 
is  an  emanation  of  matter  from  the  luminous  body,  or  is  the 
propagation  of  a certain  movement  through  a peculiar  fub- 
ftance  conftantly  difperftd  throughout  the  univerfe.  Whence 
it  follows,  that  darknefs  either  is  a total  privation  of  light,  or 
a ftate  of  quiefcence  in  that  matter  which,  when  put  in  mo- 
tion, produces  the  phenomena  of  light.  The  prefent  ftate 
of  philofophical  knowledge  feems  to  render  it  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  light  is  a real  fubftancc  thrown  out  in  every  di- 
rection 
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region  from  the  luminous  bodieB  ; this  quedion,  however, 
will  be  particularly  examined  underthe  article  Light. 

DARKSVILLE,  in  Geography , a town  of  America,  in 
Maryland,  containing  132  inhabitants. 

DARLING  Island,  is  the  larked  of  two  iflands  at  the 
entrance  oflakc  Simcoe,  in  Upper  Canada. 

DARLINGTON,  a market  and  borough-town  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  England,  is  iituated  on  the  fide  of  a hill, 
which  Hopes  to  the  river  Skerne,  over  which  is  a bridge  of 
four  arches.  The  name  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  Der  or 
Dar,  an  ancient  appellation  of  the  river,  Inge,  the  Saxon  term 
for  a meadow,  and  ton,  a town  or  village.  It  is  a place  of  re- 
mote antiquity.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxon  king  Ethelred,  a 
nobleman  named  Stere,  the  fon  of  Wulf,  obtained  permiffion 
of  the  king,thatDar!ington , with  itsappendages,  fitould  bere- 
ftored  to  St.  Cuthbert.  To  which  the  king,  the  archbifhop 
of  York,  and  Aldwine,  bifhop  of  Durham,  became  witnefies. 
And  in  the  furvey,  contained  in  “ the  Balden  Buke,”  Dar- 
lington is  particularly  noticed.  It  is  a large  populous  trad- 
ing town,  and  borough  by  prefcription  ; confiding  of  feveral 
well  built  dreets,  iffuing  from  a central  fquare ; and  makes  a 
clean  and  refpeftable  appearance.  Amongd  its  buildings, 
the  greared  ornament  is  the  church,  which  dands  at  the 
fouth-weft  angle  of  the  marker  place.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  erefted  by  bifhop  Hugh  Pudfey,  about  the  year  1 160, 
who  alfo  built  a manfion-houfe  near  it,  and  indituted  a col- 
lege for  a dean,  and  three  fecuiar  canons.  The  church  is  a 
fpacious  ftrufture  in  the  form  of  a crofs,  with  a tower  crown* 
ed  with  a fpire,  which  rifes  to  the  height  of  one-hundred 
and  eighty-feet.  The  tower  fprings  from  uniform  arches  in 
the  centre,  fupported  by  cluttered  columns ; but  the  arches 
of  the  nave  and  afles  are  irregular  in  fhape  and  fize.  The 
wed  door  is  highly  fimfhed  with  arches,  having  alternate 
cylindric  and  oftagonal  piladers.  In  this  church  were 
four  chantries  amply  endowed.  The  endowment  of  one, 
called  Marlhal’s-chantry,  was,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
granted  by  the  crown  for  the  foundation  of  a free  grammar- 
fchool.  The  charter  was  granted  35th  of  June  1567,  and  a 
portrait  of  the  royal  founder  was  placed  in  the  fchooi  by  the 
late  George  Allan,  efq.  F.S.A.  ; as  a memorial  of  his  grati- 
tude in  having  received  his  early  education  there.  The  epif- 
copal  palace,  being  in  a decayed  condition,  is  now  leafed  for 
the  purpofe  of  a workhoufe.  Darlington  is  conveniently  fi- 
tuated  near  a river,  and  has  a market  weli'fupplied,  and  pro- 
vifions  cheap.  Here  is  a very  flourifhing  manufactory  of 
worded  duffs,  fuch  as  morreens,  tammies,  See.  ; another  of 
linens  of  different  deicriptiohs,  particularly  diapers,  hucka- 
backs, and  checks.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  has  lately 
been  introduced,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Murrell, 
and  promifes  to  add  to  the  population  and  refources  of  the 
place.  The  abundance  of  water  gives  facility  to  the  means 
of  manufacturing,  by  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  ereCting 
machinery.  Here  is  a mill  for  fpinning  wool,  another  for 
fpinning  hemp ; and  here  was  ereCted  the  fird  mill  for 
grinding  optical  glades  in  the  kingdom.  This  was  an  inven- 
tion of  the  late  ingenious  John  Kindrew,  a native  of  this 
place.  Here  is  a fociety  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  ; 
and  an  aCt  was  obtained  about  the  year  1767  for  cutting  a 
navigable  canal  from  StoCton,  by  Darlington,  to  Wurlton; 
but  owing  to  a powerful  oppofition,  it  was  never  put  into 
execution.  According  to  the  returns  under  a late  aft,  Dar- 
lington contained  945  houfes,  and  4670  inhabitants.  Its 
market  for  wool,  corn,  cattle,  and  other  provifion3,  is  on 
Mondays ; and  it  has  four  annual  fairs.  The  town  fends 
two  members  to  parliament ; and  the  living  is  a perpetual 
curacy.  At  Oxenhall,  about  three  miles  from  Darlington,  are 
feme  deep  cavities,  vulgarly  called  Hell- Kettles . Of  their 


origin  the  Chronicles  of  Tinemouth  priory  give  this  account : 
“ A.  D.  1179,  upon  Chridmas-day  at  Oxenhall,  in  the  out- 
ficirts  of  Darlington,  in  the  biihopric  of  Durham,  the  earth 
raifed  itfelf  up  to  a great  height,  in  the  manner  of  a lofty 
tower,  and  remained  all  that  day  until  the  evening,  as  it  were 
fixed  and  immoveable,  when  it  funk  down  with  fuch  a horrid 
noife,  that  it  terrified  all  the  vicinity,  when  the  earth  ab- 
forbed  it,  and  there  formed  a deep  pit.”  The  diameter  of 
the  larged  is  not  lefs  than  a hundred  feet,  and  of  the  leaft 
feventy-five,  whiltt  the  depth  is  from  fix  to  nineteen  feet  j 
they  have  been  confidered  by  fome  to  be  drafts  of  neglefted 
coal  mines;  by  others,  places  where  marie  has  been  dug; 
but  with  more  probability  by  the  authors  of  the  “ Beauties 
of  England  and  Wales,”  fait  pits  ; and  the  name  derived 
from  the  Biitifh  word  hat,  an  alkali,  whence  halen,  fait; 
and  kiddle  or  kidle,  a dam,  i e.  Hal- Kiddles.  The  riling  of 
the  earth  above  dated  may  have  been  occafioned  from  fome 
explolion  of  inflammable  fubdances  beneath  the  drata.  In 
1803  was  difeovered  a fulphurecus  fpring  in  the  vicinity,  of 
drong  medical  powers;  and  it  is  now  much  frequented  by  ptr- 
fons  labouring  under  fcorbutic  and  other  complaints.  Hut- 
chinfon’s  Hitlory  of  Durham,  3 vols.  qto. 

Darlington,  a didrift  of  South  Carolina,  bounded  S. 
and  S.W.  by  Lynche’s  creek  ; about  35  miles  long,  and 
2 1 broad. 

Darlington,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  Upper  Canada,  lying  to  the  wed  of  Clarke,  and 
fronting  lake  Ontario. 

DAR.MADIJERA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Thibet  ; ,3 
leagues  N.  of  Sarangpour. 

DARMSTADT,  a haudfome  town  of  Germany,  and 
capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Heffe  Darmdadt,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  ordinary 
refidence  of  the  grand  duke.  It  is  Iituated  on  the  river  of 
the  fame  name  ; 18  miles  S.  of  Frankfort  on  the  Mavn, 
21  S.E.  of  Mayntz,  24  N*E.  of  Worms,  and  36  N.W. 
of  Heidelberg.  N.  lat.  490  51'.  The  palace  is  a very 
dately  building,  and  there  is  a houfe  built  on  purpofe  for 
military  evolutions,  fufficiently  capacious  to  admit  1500 
men  to  perform  their  manual  exercife,  and  accommodated 
with  fixteen  doves.  See  Hesse  Darmstadt. 

DARNALL,  a river  of  Wales,  which  runs  into  the 
Wye  ; 3 miles  N.W.  of  Rhayadr  Gowy. 

DARNEL,  in  Botany.  See  Lolium. 

Darnel,  in  Agricidture,  the  name  of  a troublefome  weed, 
which  is  frequently  met  with  among  wheat,  rye,  and  other 
crops.  See  Lolium  perenne. 

Darnel,  Annual,  a name  applied  fometimes  to  white 
darnel  (lolium  arven/e),  and  what,  in  the  fouthern  didrifts,  is 
often  improperly  termed  crup.  It  has  much  fimilarity  to 
the  red  darnel,  and  is  often  midaken  for  ray,  or  rye-grafs, 
though  the  fpike  is  much  longer  and  paler.  It  is  likewife 
annual,  while  the  ray-grafs  has  an  abiding  root.  The  feeds 
of  this  troublefome  weed  ripen  at  the  lame  time  with  the 
grain,  and  are  very'  injurious  to  wheat  crops.  They  (hould  be 
carefully  prevented  from  being  fown  with  the  feed. 

DARNENSIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  epifcopal  town 
of  Africa,  in  Libya. 

DARNETAL,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  not  far  from  Rouen, 
remarkable  for  its  excellent  cotton  manulafture,  particularly 
of  red  and  white  printed,  and  of  handkerchiefs  of  different 
fizes. 

DARNEY,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Vofge3,  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  didrift  pf 
Mirecourt.  It  has  1033  inhabitants  : but  the  canton  con- 
tains a population  of  9643  individuate,  in  19  communes, 
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upon  a territorial  extent  of  2 65  kiliometres.  Darney  lies 
24^milea  W.  of  Remiremont. 

DARNI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Ireland, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  N of  the  Vcluntii. 

DARNIGHEIM.  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  county  of  Iianau- 
Mnnzenburg  ; 3 miles  W.  of  Hanau. 

.DARNIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  the  Cyrenaica, 
a little  fouth  of  the  promontory  of  Drepanum. 

DAROACANA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  country  of  Pa- 
roputnifus,  fituated  between  the  chains  of  Cancafus. 

DAROGA,  in  Geography,  a fmail,  tolerably  built,  walled 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Arragon,  on  the  river 
X'loca,  fituated  in  a ravin  between  two  hills,  S.S.W.  of 
Saragoffa.  Its  fortifications  are  decayed.  To  the  weft 
are  mountains  reckoned  among  the  higheft  in  Spain  ; and 
to  the  north-eaft,  the  country  is  barren  ; but  the  environs 
of  the  town  are  fertile.  It  contains  many  religious  houfes, 
and  about  2860  inhabitants. 

DA  ROMA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a name  given  by 
Eufebius  and  Jerotn  to  a canton  of  Paleftine,  extending  from 
the  north  to  the  fouth,  from  the  town  of  Eleut’heropolis, 
about  20  miles  on  the  fide  of  Arabia  Petraea,  and  from  eaft 
to  weft  from  the  lake  Aiphaltites  to  Berfabea  or  Beer-fheba. 

DARORE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
country  of  Dowlatabad  ; 95  miles  N.W.  of  Beder. 

DARQUE,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  fignifying  the 
quantity  ot  peats  one  man  can  caft,  and  two  wheel  in  the 
courfe  of  a day. 

DARRAi,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Arabia 
Felix.  Ptolemy. 

DARREIN,  in  Law,  a corruption  of  the  French  dernier, 
laft,  and  ufed  in  the  like  feufe  : as  darrein  continuance,  (fee 
Continuance)  5 darrein  prefentment  (fee  Assisa  darrein 
preferment. ) 

DARRO,  in  Geography , a river  of  Spain,  which  runs 
through  the  city  of  Grenada,  and  joins  the  Xenil,  a little 
below  it. 

DARRYFIELD,  a town  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of 
N e m pfhire  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Concord. 

DARSA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Pifidia, 
fituated,  according  to  Livy,  near  Cormafa,  N.W.,  near  the 
mountains  inhabited  by  the  Solymi. 

DARSINI,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Ancients,  a 
name  given  by  fome  to  cinnamon.  It  is  generally  uled  by 
Avicenna,  Serapion,  and  the  reft  of  the  Arabian  phyficians. 

DA  RSIS,  in  Medical  Writers , is  ufed  for  an  excoriation 
ofthelkin.  Blancard. 

DART,  in  Afronomy  and  Geometry.  See  Sagitta. 

Dart,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Devomfhire,  in  England, 
is  the  principal  of  feveral  ftreams  which  take  their  rife  in 
the  extenfive  wild,  called  Dart-moor.  Like  the  ancient 
Tigris,  its  name  is  derived  from  one  of  its  moil:  diftinguifti- 
ing  features,  the  rapidity  of  its  courfe.  This  charafteriftic 
it  long  retains,  after  it  has  left  the  fource  at  Gedleigh,  as  it 
defeends  into  the  plain  to  the  weft  of  Afhburton  ; where  it 
glides,  in  placid  beauty,  by  the  caftle  and  church  of  Totnefs. 
It  is  navigable  for  fmail  veffels  from  its  mouth  to  about  one 
mile  above  this  town.  A little  below,  receiving  the 
tide,  it  rolls  in  majefty  between  lofty  hills,  winding  its 
ftream  at  the  feet  of  their  rocky  bafes  ; and  palling  the  town 
and  caftle  of  Dartmouth,  empties  itfelf  into  the  leas  in  the 
road  of  Torbay. 

Dart,  in  a Military  Senfe,  means  a fmail  fpear,  or 
javelin,  much  in  ufe  among  the  ancients,  and  yet  feen  among 
many  of  the  tnore  barbarous  nations  ; efpecially  where  the 
ufe  of  gunpowder  is  little  known.  The  Caffrees  of  South 


Africa  are  extremely  expert  in  throwing  the  dart,  called  by 
them  Afj'agai,  and  on  many  occafions  have  difplayed  fuch 
accuracy  in  this  particular,  as  has  furprifed  our  moll  adroit 
rifle-men.  The  dan  in  ufe  among  the  ancients  was  of  two 
kinds  ; viz.  lpear-headed,  that  is,  without  barbs  ; or  beard- 
ed, like  the  generality  of  arrows.  The  former  were  often 
attached  to  a long  cord,  which,  enabled  the  thrower  to  re- 
cover his  weapon,  where  it  mifi.d  the  aim,  or  when  it  could 
be  withdrawn  from  a fl  fh-wound.  Molt  darts  have  iron 
heads  ; but  the  Americans,  particularly  in  the  lefs  frequented 
tracts  of  that  immenfe  continent,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants 
of  fome  parts  of  Africa,  ufe  oGy  a hard  wooden  ftaff,  fharp- 
ened  at  the  point,  and  a little  chared  by  means  of  fire  ; others 
ufe  filh-bor.es,  flints,  fea-lhtlls,  &c.  in'  their  darts  as  well  as 
for  their  arrows.  We  find  the  dart  to  be  every  where  very 
Ample,  and  ordinarily  from  three  to  five  feet  in  length. 
During  the  American  war,  the  regular  troops,  on  either 
fide,  ufed  to  be  greatly  annoyed  by  thefe  rniffiies  ; which 
the  Indian  allies  threw  during  the  night  at  the  out-centineis 
and  videttes.  Though  darts  are  not  fupplied  with  wings 
or  feathers,  as  arrows  ufually  are,  they  fly  with  great  force  ; 
and,  by  that  vibratory  motion,  peculiar  to  this  ciafs  of 
weapons,  make  very  extenfive  wounds,  often  to  a great 
depth,  and  attended  with  uncommon  inflammation. 

DARTFORD,  in  Geography , is  a market  town  in  the 
hundred  of  Axton  and  lathe  of  Sutton,  in  the  countyof  Kent, 
England.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  river  Darent,  on 
which  it  is  fituated.  The  manor  was  anciently  a demefne 
of  the  Saxon  king  ; and,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  furvey, 
belonged  to  the  conqueror.  Ifabella,  fifter  to  king 
Henry  III.,  was  here  married  by  proxy  to  the  emperor 
Frederic,  in  the  year  1235  • arid  Edward  III.,  in  1331, 
held  a tournament  at  Dartford.  The  rnoft  remarkable 
event  in  hiitory,  refpefting  this  place,  was  the  infurreftion 
under  Wat  Tyler,  in  the  fifth  year  of  king  Richard  II.  ; 
owing  to  the  infolence  of  a tax-gatherer,  on  which  occafion 
the  people  of  this  town  were  incited  to  rife,  to  revenge  the 
affront.  Rapin  erroneonfly  ftates  the  infurreftion  to  have 
b“gun  at  Deptford.  Edward  III.  founded  a nunnery  at 
Dartford  in  the  year  1 355’  and  placed  it  under  the  govern- 
ment of  four  preachers.  Its  annual  revenues  at  the  diffo- 
lution,  according  to  Dugdale,  amounted  to  3S0/.  9 s.  o^d. 
Henry  VIII.  converted  it  into  a royal  relidence.  It  i? 
called  the  place-houfe,  and  a largfe  embattled  gate-way  of 
brick  is  yet  remaining.  The  church  (lands  near  the  river, 
and  is  a fpacious  edifice,  confiding  of  a nave,  chancel,  and 
aides,  with  an  embattled  tow. vat  the  weft  end.  On  the 
north  fide  of  the  chancel  is  a mural  monument,  commemo- 
rative of  fir  John  Spielman,  a German,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  firft  introduced  the  manufacture  of  paper  into  this 
kingdom. 

A branch  of  the  Roman  road,  called  Watling-ftreet, 
paffed  through  this  town.  The  principal  ftreet  is  broad, 
from  which  branch  off  two  others  at  light  angles  ; in  which 
are  many  good  (heps,  and  a bridge  over  the  river,  that,  about 
thirty  years  ago,  was  widened  and  rendered  more  commo- 
dious at  the  expence  of  the  county.  The  flourilhing  (tata 
of  the  town  has  chiefly  arifen  from  the  different  mills  which 
have  been  erefted  here  for  manufacturing  gun-powder  and 
paper.  The  original  paper-mill,  erefted  by  fir  John  Spiel- 
man,  about  half  a mile  above  the  bridge,  occupied  the  fite  of 
the  prefect  powder-mills ; and  another  mill,  at  a (hort  difiance 
below,  (lands  where  Geoffroy  B'x  of  Liege  ereCted,  as 
early  as  the  year  J590,  a mill  for  flitting  iron  bars  into  rods. 
The  town  has  a well-fupplied  market  weekly,  on  Saturday, 
and  a fair  on  the  2d  of  Auguft.  The  number  of  houfets, 
as  appears  by  the  returns  made  under  the  late  aft  of  1S00, 
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amounted  to  468 ; occupied  by  2406  inhabitants.  See 
Hafted's  Hift.  of  Kent. 

DARTMOOR,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  England, 
is  a large  walle  and  foreft,  extending  from  Cheyford, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Tamar,  to  Tavillcck,  in  the  vale 
of  Exeter.  The  length  is  about  twenty  miles,  and  the 
breadth  fourteen  ; and  includes  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  acres  of  open,  uncultivated  lands.  The  fur- 
face  is  wildiy  and  wonderfully  varied.  It  fwells  in  bold  emi- 
nences from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  feet  high,  and  again 
defcends  into  hollow  glens  and  cavities.  Approaching  from 
the  fouth  and  fouth-caft,  the  eye  is  bewildered  by  viewing  an 
extenfive  trail,  exhibiting  fudden  hills,  called  torn,  furfaces 
covered  vviih  immenfe  rugged  rocks,  and  vail  maffes  of  gra- 
nite, which  lie  fcattered  around,  as  though  precipitated 
from  the  declivities  into  the  vallies  beneath.  So  confufedly 
are  thefe  huge  fragments  llrewed,  and  fo  varied  their  appear- 
ance, that  they  have  been  compared  to  Hones  ejected  from 
volcanoes,  and  wrecks  of  primteval  mountains,  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  “ war  of  elements.”  In  the  higher  parts  of  the 
moor,  to  the  north-weft,  are  large  trails  of  fwampy  land, 
exceedingly  dangerous  to  cattle,  which  departure  the  fcanty 
herbage;  but  yield  a conftanr  (apply  of  fuel  to  the  poor  cot- 
tagers, from  the  immenfe  beds  of  peat,  which  iie  beneath  the 
furface.  The  inhabitants  are  called  moormen,  who  keep  a 
few  fheep  and  cattle  on  the  m or,  and  look  after  the  flocks 
and  herds  of  others.  The  right  of  depafturage  belongs  to 
different  interefts.  The  foreft,  ftrnfliy  fo  called,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  parcel  of  the  duchy  of  Corn- 
wall; but  che  outfkirts  are  appendant  to  the  furrounding  ma- 
nors : fome  of  which  claim  a right  by  prefeript  on  of  com- 
mon within  the  forell,  by  paying  a fmail  annual  fum  to  the 
duchy,  called  venville  or  fenf.eld  money. 

Though,  as  the  name  fuggefts,  it  was  once  well  clothed 
with  timber,  the  only  remaining  natural  wood  is  an  affem- 
blage  of  dwarf  ferubby  oaks,  interfperfed  with  mountain- 
afh  trees,  willows,  and  underwood.  Within  a few  years, 
fome  thoufands  of  acres  have  been  grubbed  up,  and  nu- 
merous young  plantations  formed.  Mach  land  has  alfo 
been  converted  into  tillage  by  the  command  of  his  royal 
highnefs,  under  the  direftion  of  colonel  Tyrwhit,  Cruckern 
Tor  has  long  been  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  ftan- 
nary-courts,  or  parliaments,  were  held  for  this  county ; whence 
Mr.  Polwhele  conje&ured,  that  it  had  been  a feat  of  Britilh 
judicature  prior  to  the  Roman  invafion. 

On  this  moor  there  is  now  erecting  a large  prifen,  which 
is  intended  to  be  appropriated  to  thofe  unfortunate  perfons 
who  are  captured  in  times  of  war.  The  building  is  upon  an 
immenfe  fcale,  and  is  eredling  from  the  defigns  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander,a fcientific  architeft.  At  various  places  on  this  extenfive 
trail,  are  the  drafts  of  feveral  exhaulled  and  negleiled  t>n 
mines ; and  in  the  vicinity  of  Tavillock  are  lome  now 
working.  See  Polwhele’s  Hiltory  of  Dsvonihire;  alfo  the 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  iv. 

DARTMOUTH,  is  a borough,  fea-port,  and  market 
town,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  England;  30  miles  dillant 
from  Exeter,  and  203J  weft  from  London.  It  formerly* 
was  the  property  of  Judhael  de  Totnefs,  to  whom  the  ma- 
nor was  granted  by  the  Conqueror.  The  town  firft  fent 
members  to  parliament  in  the  time  of  Henry  L;  but  not  re- 
gularly till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  who  granted  it  a 
charter  of  incorporation;  under  which  authority  it  is  go- 
verned by  a mayor,  recorder,  two  bariffs,  and  twelve  com- 
mon-council men,  with  other  inferior  officers.  In  the  cor- 
poration is  veiled  the  right  of  ele&ion,  and  the  power  of 
creating  burgeffes.  This  place  was  deftroyed  by  fire  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.,  and  again  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
la  both  inftances  it  was  by  French  incendiaries,  who  efcaped 


with  little  lofs;  but  attempting  it  a third  time,  in  the  year 
1404,  they  were  intercepted  by  the  peafantry  and  women; 
and  the  whole  party  either  killed  or  taken,  with  their  leader, 
Monf.  de  Coftell  The  town  originally  confifted  of  three 
villages,  Clifton,  Dartmouth,  and  Hardnefs;  and,  though 
united  by  buildings,  yet  in  many  refpedts,  as  to  local  regu- 
lations, thty  were  dittindl.  From  the  natural  fituation  of 
the  place,  a craggy  hill,  many  ot  the  ftreets  are  aukward, 
and  moll  of  them  incommodioufly  narrow,  and  the  lower 
tier  ot  houles  frequently  communicates  with  thofe  above  by 
flights  of  fleps.  The  principal  one  which  faces  the  quay, 
is  occupied  by  the  merchant^.  Dartmouth  has  three 

churches,  and  a rreeting-houfe  for  diffenters.  St.  Clement’s 
church  is  lituated  upon  a hill  above  the  town,  and  having  a 
tower  70  feet  high,  forms  an  excelle.  t fea-mark.  Here  are 
three  charity  fchools  for  the  education  of  poor  children. 

The  river  Darf,  opening  into  a fine  eftuary,  forms  an  ex- 
cellent and  fafe  harbour,  fufficiently  eapacious  to  admit  five 
hundred  fail  of  {hipping.  The  entrance  is  defended  by  a 
caftle,  and  two  fortified  platforms;  but  the  fortrefs  is  not 
large,  and  few  guns  are  mounted.  A number  of  veffels  are 
employed  in  the  pilchard-fifhery,  and  the  town  has  an  ex- 
port trade  from  Newfoundland  to  the  Mediterranean  ; whence 
it  imports  wine,  oil,  fruits,  &c.  The  number  of  (hips  be- 
longing  to  this  port  is  about  350,  which  gives  employment 
to  upwards  of  3000  men;  a certain  number  of  whom  the 
proprietors  are  obliged  by  law  to  feledl  from  landfmen,  by 
which  means  the  trade  becomes  an  excellent  nurfery  for  the 
navy.  The  regular  market  is  on  Friday,  but  a well  fup- 
plied  fifh-market  is  held  every  day,  except  Sunday.  By  the 
returns  under  the  late  adl,  the  number  of  houfts  was  460, 
and  inhabitants  3412. 

To  the  north  of  the  harbour  lies  Torbay,  the  celebrated 
and  general  rendezvous  of  the  Britilh  grand  fleet;  where,  in 
unfavourable  weather,  it  generally  comes  to  an  anchor,  and 
rides  in  fafety  during  the  ftorm.  At  the  lower  part  of  the 
hay,  on  the  finely-wooded  ffiore,  is  the  (lately  manfion  of 
Geerge  Carey,  efq.  called  Tor  Abbey,  formerly  a religious 
houfe.  founded  by  William  de  Bruer,  in  the  time  of  king 
John;  part  of  the  ruins  yet  remain.  And  in  the  parifh  is 
Kent  (hole,  a feries  of  caverns,  connected  by  fubterraneous 
paffages,  about  it 00  feet  from  the  entrance,  through  one  of 
which  paft'es  a rivulet. 

Dartmouth,  a town  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of  New 
Hampftiire,  and  county  of  Grafton,  N.W.  of  the  foot  of 
the  white  mountains;  33  miles  N.E.  of  Haverhill,  and  87 
W.  of  Portfmouth.  In  1790,  it  contained  ill  inhabitants, 
and  was  incorporated  in  1772. — Alfo,  a thriving  fea-port 
town  in  the  county  of  Briftol,  and  ftate  of  Maffachufetts, 
fituated  on  the  W.  fide  of  Acculhnet  river,  62  miles  fouther- 
ly  of  Bofton,  incorporated  in  1664,  and  containing  2660 
inhabitants.  N.  lat.  410  37'.  W.  long.  70°  52'. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Elbert  county  in  Georgia,  fituated  in  the  peninfula 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  Broad  and  Savannah  rivers,  two 
miles  from  fort  James,  Dartmouth,  a mile  below  Charlotte 
fort.  The  town  and  fort  derive  their  names  from  James, 
earl  of  Dartmouth,  who  obtained  a grant  and  powers  to  the 
Indian  trading  company  in  Georgia  to  treat  with  the  Creeks 
for  the  territory  called  the  “ New  Purchafe,”  ceded  in  dif- 
charge  ©f  debts  due  to  the  traders.  This  treat  contains  about 
2,000,000  acres,  lying  upon  the  head  of  the  great  Ogechee, 
between  the  banks  of  the  Savannah  and  Alatamaha,  touch- 
ing on  the  Oconee,  including  all  the  waters  of  Broad  and 
Little  rivers.  Tins  territory  comprehends  excellent  fertile 
land,  wed  watered  by  many  rivers,  creeks,  and  brooks. 

Dartmouth  College.  See  College. 

DARTOS,  in  Anatomy , a fuppofed  mufcular  expar.fion, 
deferibed  as  exifting$between  the  integuments  of  the  ferotum 
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and  the  teftes.  It  is  well  known  that  the  application  of  cold 
to  the  furface  of  the  body  produces  a corrugation  of  the  fcro- 
tum  ; and  this  motion  was  afcribed  by  the  older  anatomifts  to 
mufoular  fibres  exitting  in  the  fituation  juft  alluded  to.  The 
more  accurate  inveftigations  of  the  moderns  have  decided,  that 
this  fuppofed  mufcular  dartos  is  nothing  but  fttnple  cellular 
texture,  which  being  entirely  free  from  fat,  and  thereby  pof- 
feffing  a ftringy  and  fibrous  appearance,  and  often  having  a 
reddifh  colour  from  the  numerous  blood-vef  Is,  whole  rami- 
fications it  contains,  contrafts  an  appearance  fomewhat  re- 
fcmbling  that  of  mufcular  fibres.  The  motion  taking  place 
under  the  cirucumftances  of  cold  applied  externally,  See., 
feems  to  be  analogous  to  what  occurs  in  the  furface  of  the 
body  in  general  ; where  a contracted  ftate  of  the  integuments 
is  produced,  together  with  a peculiar  roughnefs  of  the  fkin, 
giving  rife  to  the  appearance  called  cutis  anferina,  and  taking 
place  independently  of  any  mufcular  contradlion. 

DARU,  in  Botany , a name  given  by  Avicenna  and  Se- 
rapion  to  a fpecies  of  turpentine  tree,  which  the  latter  author 
calls  the  lentiilc.  This  grew  up  to  a very  large  tree,  and 
bore  a much  larger  and  more  beautiful  fruit  than  the  com- 
mon turpentine-tree. 

Daru,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Kerman  ; 90  miles  N.  E.  of  Sirgian. 

DARVER.NUM,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Duro- 

yERNUM. 

DARWAR,  or  Danwar,  in  Geography,  a confiderable 
fortrefs  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of  Sanore,  one  of  Tip- 
poo’s  frontier  towns,  towards  the  dominions  of  the  Pa  Ha- 
waii; 88  miles  S.  of  Vifiapour,  and  90  E.N.  E.  of  Goa. 
N.  lat.  160  5'.  E.  long;.  750  9’. 

DARWEN,  a river  in  England,  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
cafter,  which  runs  into  the  Ribble,  near  Prefton. 
DARWENT.  See  Derwent. 

DARWIN,  Erasmus,  in  Biography,  equally  Famed  as  a 
phyfician  and  a poet,  was  a native  of  Elton,  near  Newark, 
Nottinghamftiire,  where  he  was  born  December  12,  1731. 
After  going  through  the  ufual  fchool  education,  under  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Burrows,  at  the  grammar-fehool  at  Chefterfield, 
with  credit,  he  was  fent  to  St.  John’s  College,  at  Cambridge. 
There  he  only  continued  until  he  took  his  bachelor’s  degree 
in  medicine,  when  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  to  complete  his 
ftudies ; which  being  finifhed,  and  having  taken  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  medicine,  a profeffion  to  which  he  was  always  at- 
tached, he  went  to  Litchfield,  and  there  commenced  his 
career  of  pradtice.  Being  fent  for,  foon  after  his  arrival,  to 
Mr.  Inglis,  a gentleman  of  confiderable  fortune  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  was  ill  with  fever,  and  in  fo  dangerous  a 
ftate,  that  the  attending  phyfician  had  given  up  the  cafe  as 
bopelefs,  the  do&or  had  the  good  fortune  to  reftore  him  to 
health.  This  gave  him  fo  high  a degree  of  reputation  at 
Litchfield,  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  that 
bis  competitor,  who  was  before  in  confiderable  practice,  find- 
ing himfelf  neglefted,  and  nearly  deferted,  left  the  place.  Dr. 
D arwin  foon  after  married  Mils  Howard,  the  daughter  of  a 
refpedlable  inhabitant  of  Litchfield,  by  which  he  ftrength- 
ened  his  intereft  in  the  place.  By  this  lady  he  had  three 
fons,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  manhood  ; two  of  them  he 
furvived;  the  third,  Dr.  Robert  Waring  Darwin,  is  now  in 
confiderable  pradfice  as  a phyfician  at  Shrevvlbury.  In  1781, 
our  author  having  married  a fecond  wife,  removed  to  Derby, 
where  he  continued  to  refide  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
happened  on  Sunday  the  18th  of  April,  1802,  in  the  feven- 
tietli  year  of  his  age.  Six  children  by  his  fecond  lady,  with 
their  mother,  remain  to  lament  the  lofs  of  him. 

The  doctor  was  of  an  athletic  make,  much  pitted  with 
the  fmall-pox.  He  Hammered  much  in  his  fpeech.  He 


had  enjoyed  an  alnnoft  uninterrupted  good  ftate  of  health, 
until  towards  the  conclufion  of  his  life,  which  he  attributed, 
and  reafonably,  to  his  temperate  mode  pf  living,  particu- 
larly to  his  moderation  in  the  ufe  of  fermented  liquors.  This 
pradtice,  he  recommended  ftrenuoully  to  all  who  confulted 
him.  Mifs  Seward,  from  whofe  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
Dr.  Darwin  thefe  notices  are  principally  taken,  gives  him 
the  credit  of  having  introduced  habits  of  fobriety  among  the 
trading  part  of  Litchfield,  where  it  had  been  the  cuftom  to 
live  more  freely,  before  he  went  to  refide  there. 

His  frequent  journies,  into  the  country  on  profeffional  bufi* 
nefs,  contributed  alfo  in  no  fmall  degree  to  the  prefervation 
of  his  health  and  his  faculties,  which  latter  remained  unim- 
paired to  the  day  of  his  death.  His  death  was  fudden,  oc- 
cafioned  by  a fit  of  what  he  was  ufed  to  call  angina-pedtoris, 
which  he  had  ieveral  times  experienced,  and  always  relieved 
by  bleeding  plentifully. 

As  Dr.  Darwin  was  a votary  to  poetry,  as  well  as  medi- 
cine, he  occafionally  fent  his  efFufions  in  that  way,  to  one  or 
other  of  the  monthly  publications,  but  without  his  name, 
conceiving,  from  the  example  of  Akenfide  and  Armltrong, 
that  the  reputation  he  might  acquire  bv  his  poetry,  would 
operate  as  a bar  to  h s advancement  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. His  l;  Botanic  Garden,”  in  which  he  celebrates  what  he 
calls  the  Loves  of  the  Plants,  the  firft  of  his  poems  to  which, 
he  put  his  name,  was  not  publifhed  until  the  year  1781, 
when  his  medical  fame  was  fo  well  eftablifhed,  as  to  make  it 
fafe  for  him  to  indulge  his  talfe  in  any  way  he  fhould  chufe. 
Befides,  the  poem  was  fo  amply  furnifhed  with  notes,  con- 
taining the  natural  hiftory,  and  accounts  of  the  properties 
of  plants,  that  it  did  not  feem  very  alien  from  his  pro- 
ftflion.  The  Botanic  Garden  is  comprifed  in  two  parts.  Ia 
the  firft  the  author  treats  of  the  Economy  of  Vegetables, 
in  the  fecond  of  the  Loves  of  the  Plants.  The  novelty  of 
the  defign,  the  brilliancy  of  the  didtion,  full  of  figurative  ex- 
prefiions,  in  which  every  thing  was  perfonified,  rendered  the 
poem,  for  fome  years,  extremely  popular.  But  the  fame 
which  it  acquired  has  in  a great  degree  fubfided,  and  it  is 
now  little  noticed.  It  is  probable,  that  an  ingenious  little 
poem,  the  Loves  of  the  Triangles,  publifhed  in  a monthly- 
journal,  which  is  a happy  imitation  of  the  Darwinian  manner, 
contributed  to  its  decline. 

In  1793,  the  author  publifhed  the  ift  volume  of  “ Zoo* 
nomia,  or ^the  Laws  of  organic  Life,”  qto.  The  2d  volume 
which  completed  the  author’s  plan,  was  printed  in  the  year 
1796.  As  the  eccentric  genius  of  the  author  was  known, 
great  expedtations  were  formed  of  this  work,  the  labour  we 
were  told  of  more  than  twenty  years.  It  was  to  reform,  or 
entirely  new  model,  the  whole  fyftem  of  medicine,  profelfing 
no  lefs  than  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  man,  animal*, 
and  vegetables  are  formed.  They  all,  it  feems,  take  their 
origin  from  living  filaments,  fufceptible  of  irritation,  which  is 
the  agent  that  fets  them  in  motion.  Archimedes  was  wont 
to  fay,  give  me  place  to  ftand  on,  and  I will  move  the  earth. 
Such  was  his  confidence  in  his  knowledge  of  the  power  of 
the  lever.  Our  author  faid,  give  me  a fibre  fufceptible  of 
irritation,  and  I will  make  a tree,  a dog,  a horfe,  a man. 

“ I conceive,”  he  fays,  Zoonomia,  vol,  i.  p.  492,  “ the  pri- 
mordium,  or  rudiment  of  the  embryon,  as  fecreted  from  the 
blood  of  the  parent,  to  confift  in  a fingle  living  filament,  as 
a mufcular  fibre,  which  I fuppofe  to  be  the  extremity  of  a 
nerve  of  loco-motion,  as  a fibre  of  the  retina  is  the  extremi- 
ty of  a nerve  of  fenfation  ; as,  for  inftance,  one  of  the  fibrils 
which  compofe  the  mouth  of  an  abforbent  veffel  ; I fuppofe 
this  living  filament,  of  whatever  form  it  may  be,  whether 
fphere,  cube,  or  cylinder,  to  be  endued  with  the  capacity  of 
being  excited  into  adtion,  by  certain  kinds  of  ftimulus.  By 
the  ftimulus  of  the  furrounaing  fluid  in  which  it  is  received 
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from  the  male,  it  may  bend  into  a ring,  and  thus  form 
the  beginning  of  a tube.  This  living  ring  may  now  em- 
brace, or  abforb  a nutritive  particle  of  the  fluid  in  which  it 
fwims,  and  by  drawing  it  into  its  pores,  or  joining  it  by 
comprefiion  to  its  extremities,  may  increafe  its  own  length 
or  craffitude,  and,  by  degrees,  the  living  ring  may  become  a 
Jiving  tube.  With  this  new  organization,  or  accretion  ol 
parts,  new  kinds  of  irritability  may  commence,’'  &c.  ; whence, 
fenfibility  which  may  be  only  an  extenfion  of  irritability, 
and  fenfibility  fiifl  ther  extended,  beget  perception,  memory, 
reafon,  and  in  fhort  all  thofe  faculties  which  have  been,  it 
feems,  erroneoufly  attributed  to  mind,  for  which,  it  appears, 
there  is  not  the  fmalleft  neceflity  ; and  as  the  deity  does 
nothing  in  vain,  of  courfe  fuch  a being  does  not  exift.  It 
would  be  ufelefs  to  enter  into  a further  examination  of  the 
Zoonomia,  which  has  long  ceafed  to  be  popular  ; thofe  who 
w:fh  to  fee  a complete  refutation  of  the  fophifms  contained 
in  it  will  read  with  fatisfaft ion,  <l  Obfervations  on  the  Zoo- 
nomia of  Dr.  Darwin,  by  Thomas  Brown,  Efq.”  pubfifhed 
at  Edinburgh  in  Svo.  in  1798.  In  x8oi,  the  author  pub- 
liflied  Phytologia,  or  the  Philofophy  of  Agriculture  and 
Gardening  ; but  the  public,  tired  with  the  reveries  of  the 
writer,  let  this  large  book  of  600  pages  in  qto.  pafs  almoft 
unnoticed.  As  little  attention  was  paid  to  a fmall  traft  on 
female  education,  which  had  little  indeed  to  attract  notice. 
“ It  is,”  Mifs  Seward  obferves,  “ a meagre  work,  of  little 
general  intereft,  thofe  rules  excepted  which  are  laid  down 
for  the  prefervation  of  health.”  It  is  however  harmltfs,  a 
charafter  that  can  by  no  means  be  aecorded  to  the  Zoono- 
mia, as  may  be  gathered  from  the  ftri&ures  we  have 
thought  it  neceflary  to  pafs  on  that  work.  Seward’s  Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Darwin ; alfo  Medical  Commen- 
taries and  Annals. 

Darwin,  Mr.  Charles,  one  ofthe  fonsof  Dr.  Erafmus 
Darwin,  whodied  at  Edinburgh  the  15th  of  May, 1778,  while 
profecuting  his  ftudies  in  medicine,  deferves  to  be  noticed, 
for  having  difcovered  a tell,  diflinguifhing  pus  from  mucus, 
for  which  a gold  medal  was  adjudged  him  by  the  univerfity. 
“ As  the  refult  of  numerous  experiments,”  he  fays,  r<  when 
any  one  wifhes  to  examine  the  matter  expectorated  by  his 
patient,  let  him  difiolve  a portion  of  it  in  vitriolic  acid,  and 
another  portion  of  it  in  cauflic  alkaline  lixivium,  and  then 
add  pure  water  to  both  folutions  ; if  there  is  a precipitation 
in  each  folution,  it  is  clear  the  expedorated  matter  is  pus; 
if  there  is  no  precipitation,  the  matter  is  fimply  mucous. 
Mr.  Darwin  left  an  unfinifhed  effay’on  the  retrograde  motion 
of  the  abforbent  vefiels  of  animal  bodies  in  fome  aifeafes. 
This  was,  fome  time  after  the  death  of  the  young  man,  pub- 
lifhed  by  his  father,  together  with  the  differtation  for  which 
he  had  obtained  the  prize  medal. 

DASJE,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Arcadia,  the 
mines  of  which  contributed  to  the  aggrandizement  of  Mega- 
lopolis ; which  lay  N.E.  of  it. 

DASCHITZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Chrudim  : 7 miles  N.N.E.  of  Chrudim. 

Daschitz,  or  Datfchitz , a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle 
of  Iglau  ; 6 miles  N.  of  Zlabins. 

DASCILIT1DES,  in  Ancient  Geography , a lake  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  Myfia;  which,  according  to  Piutarch,  was  near 
Cyzicum.  Tnis  lake  belonged  partly  to  the  Byzantins, 
and  partly  to  the  Cyzicenians,  according  to  Strabo.  It 
was  alfo  called  Aphnites. 

DASCON  Sinus,  a gulf  fo  called  by  Diodorus,  which 
lay  on  the  eaftern  coalt  of  Sicily,  near  Syracufe. 

DASCUSA,  a town  of  Afia,  feated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  having  38°  15'  of  latitude. 

DASCYLIUM,  Diaskileo,  a town  of  Afia  in  Bithy- 
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nia,  fituated  near  the  lake  Dafcilitides.  Steph.  Byz.  men- 
tions four  other  towns  of  this  name  ; one  founded  foon  after 
the  city  of  Troy ; another  in  Ionia  ; a third  of  Cana  ; and  a 
fourth  on  the  confines  of  the  Eolide  and  Phrygia, 

DASHUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt ; miles 
S.  of  Cairo. 

DASSARATiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  placed 
by  Plutarch  towards  the  confines  of  Macedonia  and  Illyria, 
near  the  river  Lycus. 

DASS  AWN,  in  Geography , a river  of  Hindocftan,  which 
runs  into  the  Betwha;  16  miles  W.  of  Raat. 

DASSDORF,  a fmall  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  principa- 
lity of  Saxe-Weimar. 

DASSEL,  a fmall  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Weflphalia, 
in  the  late  principality  of  Hildefheim,  which  was  afligned  as 
an  indemnity  to  Pruffia  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  and  loft 
again  by  Pruffia  at  the  peace  of  Tilfit.  Dafiel  is  fituated  in 
a deep  vale  on  the  Spoling,  which  not  far  from  thence  flows 
into  the  river  lime,  in  a fertile  diftrift  called  the  Hundef- 
ruck. 

DASSEN,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Plope  and  Saldanhabay. 
S.  lat.  330  26'.  E.  long.  720. 

DASTARGEDA,  or  ArTemita,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
el-Melik , a town  ot  Afia,  on  the  ieft  bank  or  the  nvtr  Delas, 
north  of  its  mouth  in  the  Tigris,  and  S.W.  of  Apollonia, 
Chofroes,  king  of  Peifia,  had  a palace  in  this  town,  which  he 
preferred  to  that  of  Ctefiphon.  This  palace  was  deftroyed 
by  Heraciius. 

DASTIRA,  a town  of  Armenia  Major.  Strabo. 

DAST-Surab,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Faifiltan  ; 70  miles  S.  of  Schiras. 

DASYMMA,  a fuperficial  inequality  of  the  inner  part 
of  the  eye-lids,  accompanied  with  a rednefs.  Blancard  de- 
rives it  from  8<xo-u;,  hirfutus. 

DASYPUS,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  mammalia,  in  the  bruta 
family.  They  have  no  tufles  ; the  grinders  an-  fhort,  cylin- 
drical, and  from  feven  to  eight  in  each  jaw  ; and  the  body- 
covered  with  a bony  fhel!  divided  into  zones.  Thefe  are  the 
armadillo  of  Englifh  writers. 

There  is  only  a fmall  number  of  fpecies  in  this  genus,  and 
thofe  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  South  America.  They  are 
readily  difunguifhed  from  all  other  quadrupeds,  by  the  lingu- 
lar bony  covering  or  fuit  of  banded  armour  with  which  na- 
ture has  at  once  protected  and  adorned  thefe  curious  animals'; 
their  flielly  coat  being  of  confiderable  ftrength,  and  lo  admi- 
rably contrived  as  to  accommodate  itfelf  to  every  pofture  and 
motion  of  the  body.  The  armadillos  are  of  a gentle  difpofi- 
tion,  and  inhabit  fubterraneous  retreats  or  burrows,  which 
they  eafily  excavate  by  means  of  their  large  and  ftrong  claws. 
They  feed  on  roots,  melons,  potatoes,  grain,  flefh,  infefts, 
and  worms,  in  queft  of  which  they  wander  abroad  chiefly  in 
the  night  time,  as  they  reft  during  the  day  in  their  burrows 
and  hiding-places.  As  theyarethemfelves  confideredexcelient 
food,  they  are  fought  after,  and  dug  out  of  their  fubterra- 
neous cavities,  and  fold  for  the  table.  They  are,  however,  only 
the  young  armadillos  which  are  in  requeft  for  this  purpofe; 
for  as  they  grow  old,  the  flefh  acquires  a ftrong  mufky  feent, 
which  renders  them  very  difagreeable.  When  attacked,  the 
armadillos  roll  them felves  up  into  the  form  of  a ball,  and  are 
thus  fecured-in  an  effe&ual  manner  from  ordinary  accidents. 
They  are  fa  id  to  drink  frequently,  and  often  grow  extremely 
fat ; they  are  alfo  reprefented  to  be  extremely  prolific,  pro- 
ducing a brood  of  feveral  young  every  month,  or  at  leafl 
three  or  four  times  in  a year.  The  fpecies  are  diftinguifhed 
principally  by  the  number  of  zones  or  bands. 

R Tricinctus. 
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Species. 

Tricinctus.  Bands  three,  moveable  ; toes  five.  Houtt. 
Cataphraclus  /cutis  duohus,  cingulis  tribus,  Briff.  Tatou , 
Redi.  Tatu  f.  armadillo  orientalis , Seba.  Tutu  apara , 
IMarcgr.  Three-banded  armadillo. 

Thi3  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  elegant  fpecies 
of  armadillo  ; its  colour  is  a clear  yellowifh-white  ; the  head, 
fhoulders,  and  pofterior  part  of  the  body  are  coated  with  re- 
gular hexagonal  divifions,  curioufly  ftudded  or  tuberculated 
on  the  furlace,  and  the  zones  of  the  body  are  extremely  dif- 
tinft  ; the  tail  is  thick  and  fliort  ; the  kgs  are  covered  with 
hexagonal  divifions  orfegments,  fimilar  to  thofe  on  the  fnoul- 
ders,  but  fmaller  ; the  ears  are  rather  large  ; and  the  claws 
fmaller  than  in  molt  other  fpecies.  This  kind  is  a native  of 
Brazil,  and  feeds  on  fruits  and  poultry. 

Qjjadricinctus.  Bands  four.  Gmel.  CalaphraClus , 
Brill.  Chcelonifcus,  Column. 

An  uncertain  fpecies,  by  fome  conceived  to  be  a variety  of 
the  former. 

Sexcinctus.  Bands  fix  ; feet  five-toed ; Linn.  Schreber, 
See.  Tatu  et  talu-paba  Brafilicn/ibus , Marcgr.  Encouvert 
outatoudfixland.es , Buff.  Six-banded  armadillo. 

Refembles  dafypus  tricinftus,  but  is  furnilhed  with  fix 
bands  inftead  of  three  ; the  tail  is  very  thick  at  the  bafe, 
and  fimrt  in  proportion  to  the  animal  ; the  claws  large  and 
flrong.  The  general  colour  is  reddilh-yeliovc.  It  infetts 
plantations  in  South  America  ; is  eatable,  and  feeds  on  fruits 
and  roots.  A fuppofed  variety  of  this  kind,  in  the  Britilh 
Mufeumr having  eight  inftead  of  fix  bands,  may  probably 
prove  to  be  a diftinft  fpecies. 

Septemcin ctus.  Bands  feven  ; toes  on  the  anterior  feet 
four  : pofterior  feet  five.  Linn.  Talus  quadrupes  peregrina , 
Getn.  Seven-banded  armadillo. 

Inhabits  India  and  South  America;  and  is  believed  to  be 
a variety  of  the  nine-banded  armadillo. 

Octocinctus.  Bands  eight;  fhields  two.  Schreber, 
CaiaphraClus  /cutis  duohus , cingulis  ocio,  Briff.  Aiatochtli , 

Hernand.  Tatouetle  ou  tatou  d huit  bandes,  Buff.  Eight- 
banded  armadillo. 

This  kind  inhabits  Brazil,  and  is  efteemed  delicious.  The 
fhields  are  fprinkled  with  prominent  white  knobs  ■ belly 
whitifh  ; fuppofed  to  be  a variety  of  the  following  fpecies  : 

Novemcinctus.  Bands  nine;  anterior  feet  four-toed  ; 
pofterior  feet  five-toed.  Linn.  Tatus,  Gefn.  Cachicame , 
ou  Tatou  d neuf  bandes,  Buff.  Nine  banded  armadillo. 

The  fielh  of  this  fpecies  is  delicate.  The  cruft  on  the 
fhoulders,  rump,  and  head  marked  with  fix-fided  figures. 
It  inhabits  South  America. 

Duodecimcinctus.  Bands  twelve;  toes  five.  Dnfy- 
pus  unicinclus , Linn.  Tatu  feu  armadillo  a/ricanus,  Seba. 
Kaba/fou  ou  tatou  d douze  bandes,  Buff. 

Tlie  length  of  this  animal  from  the  nofe  to  the  tail  is  about 
a foot,  and  the  tail  nearly  feven  inches  long.  An  armadillo, 
fuppofed  to  be  a variety  of  this,  is  mentioned  by  Pennant 
•under  the  name  of  the  greater  twelve-banded  armadillo,  which 
meafures  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  tad  two  feet  ten 
inches,  and  the  tail  twenty  inches.  The  head  in  both  kinds 
is  remarkably  blunt,  and  the  ears  large. 

iS-Cinctus.  Bands  eighteen.  Cirquincon,  ou  Tatou  a 
/ix-huit  bandes,  Buff.  Eighteen-banded  armadillo.  Penn. 

Defcribed  by  Grew  in  the  laft  century  under  the  name  of 
the  weazel-headcd  armadillo,  from  afpecimen  in  the  mufeum 
of  the  Royal  Society. 

It  appears  to  be  allied  to  the  twelve-banded  armadillo,  and 
does  not  feem  to  be  figured  by  any  author  except  Grew. 

DASYS,  A aso-vj,  denfe,  thick,  clofe,  rough,  in  Prorrhet. 
and  Coac.  is  an  epithet  for  a tongue  condenfed,  contracted, 


and  c-xafperated  with  heat  and  drynefs,  as  it  happens  in 
phrenfies.  James’s  Med.  Dift, 

DATA,  in  Mathematics , certain  things,  or  quantities, 
fuppofed  to  be  given,  or  known,  in  order,  from  them,  to 
find  out  other  things  or  quantities,  which  are  unknown,  or 
fought  for.  A problem,  or  queftion,  generally  confiils  of 
two  parts  ; data  and  quxfita. 

Euclid  has  an  exprefs  treatife  of  data  ; wherein  he  ufes 
the  word  for  fuch  fpaces,  lines,  and  angles,  as  are  given  in 
magnitude,  or  to  which  we  can  affign  others  equal. 

From  the  primary  life  of  the  word  data  in  mathematics, 
it  has  been  tranfplanted  into  other  arts;  as  philofophy,  me- 
dicine, See.  where  it  expreffes  any  quantity,  which,  for 
the  fake  of  a prefent  calculation,  is  taken  for  granted  to 
be  fuch,  without  requiring  an  immediate  proof  for  its  cer- 
tainty ; called  alfo  the  given  quantity,  number,  or  power. 
And  hence  alfo  fuch  things  as  are  known,  from  whence 
either  in  natural  philofophy,  the  animal  mechanifm,  or  the 
operation  of  medicines,  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
others  unknown,  are  now  frequently  in  phy  lical  writers 
called  data, 

DAT- AL-S AMIN,  in  Gcog/aphy,  a town  of  Arabia, 
2^0  miles  of  Cathem. 

DATAMES,  in  Biography , a diftinguifhed  military  com- 
mander, who  firft  ferved  among  the  guards  of  Art-.xcrxes 
Mnemon,  and  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  war  againft: 
the  Cadufiar.s.  In  this  bufinels  he  gained  fo  much  credit, 
and  fo  high  a name,  that  he  was  appointed  governor  of  that 
part  of  Cilicia  which  borders  upon  Cappadocia,  Datames 
was  afterwards  appointed  to  reduce  Thyus,  who  had  re- 
volted againft  the  king  : he  performed  the  duty,  and  took 
his  opponent  prifoner,  who  was  a very  tall  and  ftout  man, 
and  of  a terrible  afpeft.  He  cauled  him  to  bt  dreffed  in  the 
robes  of  a fatrap,  and  decorated  with  a gold  chain  and  brace- 
lets, and  at  the  fame  time,  putting  himfelf  into  the  ruftic  at- 
tire of  a huntfman,  with  a club  in  one  hand,  and  a co-d  in 
the  other,  to  which  Thyus  was  faflened,  led  him  into  the 
royal  prefence  as  if  he  were  a wild  beaft.  The  king  was 
highly  pleafed  with  the  incident,  and  appointed  Datames 
to  he  chief  in  the  Egyptian  war  ; but  while  preparations'- 
were  making,  he  was  ordered  to  go  in  quell  of  Afpis,  who 
had  revolted  from  his  allegiance.  The  fuccefs  and  high 
merit  of  Datames  excited  the  envy  of  the  courtiers,  who 
combined  to  ruin  him.  Datames,  apprized  of  their  inten- 
tions, refolved  to  be  before  hand  with  them,  by  quit- 
ting the  king’s  fervice,  and  making  himfelf  independent. 
His  own  fon  was  the  firft  to  carry  the  news  to  court  of  his 
father’6  rebellion.  The  king  fent  againft  him  a very  nume- 
rous army,  but  it  was  unfdccefsful,  and  the  moft  it  could 
extort  was  the  nominal  (ubmiffion  of  Datames,  who  in  every 
engagement  proved  himfelf  the  fuperior.  Artaxerxes  could 
not  be  reconciled  to  the  rebellious  general,  and  as  he  found 
himfelf  incapable  of  conquering  him,  he  determined  to 
adopt  the  means  of  treachery,  by  which  he  finally  accom- 
phftied  his  end.  Datames  was  affaffinated  by  the  hands  of 
Mithridates,  who,  in  concert  with  the  king,  pretended  to 
be  an  open  enemy  of  his  fovereign,  while  he  was  feeking- 
the  means  of  performing  what  lay  neareft  his  heart.  Cor- 
nelius Nepos. 

DATE,  an  addition,  or,  appendage,  in  writings,  afts, 
inftruments,  letters,  See.  expreffing  the  day  and  month 
of  the  year,  when  the  aft,  or  letter,  was  paffed  or  figned; 
together  with  the  place  where  the  fame  was  done. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  datum,  given,  the 
participle  of  do,  I give.  The  Latins  ufually  fay  dabam,  I 
gave. 

In  writings  of  importance  the  date  fhould  be  written  in 

words 


DAT 


DAT 


words  at  length  ; dated  or  given  at  London  this  twenty- 
fixth  day  of  M uch,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thoufand 
Even  hundred  and  fifty.  In  letters,  the  date  is  ufually  in 
figures;  London,  March  the  26th,  17 150. 

An  antedate  is  a falfe  date,  prior  to  the  real  time  when 
the  inftrument  was  pafl'ed,  or  figned. 

A poll -date,  is  that  pofterior  to  the  real  time,  &c. 

Our  ancient  deeds  had  no  dates,  but  only  the  month  and 
year,  .to  figmfy  that  they  were  not  made  in  haife,  or  in 
the  fpace  of  a day,  but  upon  longer  and  more  mature  deli- 
beration. The  king’s  grants  began  with  thefe  words, 
“ Prxfentibus  Sc  futuri,  See.”  but  the  grants  of  private  per- 
fons  with  “ Omnibus  prxfentes  l’teras  infpefluris,  See.” 

A deed  is  good  though  it  mentions  no  date,  or  hath  a 
falfe  date  : or  even  if  it  hath  an  irr.poffible  date,  as  the  30th 
of  February  ; provided  the  real  day  of  its  being  dated  or 
given,  that  is,  delivered,  can  be  proved.  Blackft.  Com. 
vol.  ii.  p.  304. 

Date,  Dadylus,  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree.  See  Phce- 
N I X ■ 

The  wofid  is  formed  of  dafte,  and  that  of  daftylus,  fin- 
ger ; as  being  round  and  oblong,  refembling  a finger’s  end. 

This  fruit  18  gathered  in  autumn,  before  it  is  ripe  ; and 
bears  a near  refemblance- to  our  bullace  ; being  of  a green 
colour,  and  very  {harp  and  aflringent.  When  ripe,  it  be- 
comes ruddy,  having  a hard,  longifh  hone,  cloven  at 
bottom,  and  encompafTed  with  a tl;in  white  pellicle,  or 
fkin. 

The  hulk,  or  covering  of  the  date,  called  by  the  ancients 
date,  or  fpatha,  when  the  fruit  is  in  its  growth,  is  variable; 
having  as  many  changes  of  colour  as  the  fig  has.  Some 
dates  are  black,  fome  white,  fome  brown  ; fume  again  are 
round  like  apples,  and  very  big.  Ordinarily  they  are  ob- 
long, ficfhy,  yellow,  fomew’nat  bigger  than  the  thumb’s 
end,  and  fome  are  very  agreeable  to  the  tafte.  Some  are 
no  bigger  than  a chich-pea,  and  others  as  big  as  a pomegra- 
nate. The  bell  are  thofe  called  royal  dates.  There  is  alfo 
another  fort  called  caryotae,  which  are  very  good.  Some 
of  them  have  {lones,  and  others  none. 

Our  dates  are  brought  us  from  Egypt,  Syria,  Africa, 
and  the  Indies.  Among  the  Egyptians  and  Africans  they 
make  a principal  article  of  food.  They  never  come  10 
full  maturity'in  Italy,  or  the  moil  fouthern  parts  of  Spain; 
and  yet  there  are  tolerable  dates  in  Provence  ; which  do 
rot  keep,  but  breed  worms.  The  belt  come  from  Tunis 
and  Perfia. 

DATE-yta/m,  in  Botany.  See  Phoenix. 

Date  plum.  See  Diospyros. 

Dates,  Land  of . See  Biledulgerid. 

Datholite.  The  colour  of  this  mineral  is  greyifh  and 
greenifli  white,  paffing  into  mountain-green.  It  occurs 
in  mafs,  and  cryftallized  in  fmall  reftangular  tetrahedral 
prifms  with  truncated  angles.  It  is  tranflucent.  Its  luftre 
internally  is  (hining,  between  vitreous  and  refinous.  Its 
frafture  is  fmall  and  imperfectly  conchoidal.  It  prefents 
large  and  coarfe  granular  concretions.  It  is  confiderably 
hard.  Sp.  gr.  2.98. 

It  is  compofed,  according  to  Klaproth,  of 
365  Silex 
35.5  Lime . 

24.  Boracic  acid 
4.  Water. 

100. 


It  has  been  recently  difeovered  by  Efmark,  at  Arendahl 
in  Norway. 


DATHTHA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  ©f  Afia, 
in  the  interior  of  Media.  Ptolemy. 

DATISCA,  in  Botany , baftard  hemp.  Linn.  Gen, 
530.  Schreb.  700.  Wiild.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  823.  JuflT.  445. 
Gxrtn.  t.  30.  Clafs  and  order,  dioecia  dcdccandria.  Nat. 
Ord.  uncertain. 

Gen.  Ch.  Barren  fl.  Cal.  of  five  equal,  linear,  acute 
leaves.  Cor.  none.  Stain.  Filaments  about  15*  vetT 
(hort ; anthers  oblong,  obtufe,  much  longer  than  the  calyx. 
Fertile  fl.  Cal.  fuperior.  of  two  teeth,  ere&,  minute, 
permanent.  Cor.  none.  Pi//.  Germen  oblong,  inferior ; 
ilyles  three,  fhort,  cloven  ; ltigmas  Ample,  oblong,  (baggy, 
Pcric.  Capfule  prifmatic,  three-pointed,  with  three  valves 
and  one  cell.  Seeds  numerous,  fmaii,  ranged  along  three, 
four,  or  five  linear,  parallel  tibs  in  the  capfule. 

Eff.  Ch.  Barren  fl.  Calyx  five-leaved.  Corolla  none. 
Anthers  fifteen,  oblong,  nearly  ftflile.  Fertile  fl.  Cal. 
of  two  teeth.  Cor.  none.  Styles  three.  Capfule  inferior, 
triangular,  three-horned,  pervious,  of  one  cell,  with  many 
feeds. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  two  fpecies.  D.  cannabina , 
(Cannabis  lutea  fertilis  ; Alpin.  Exot.  t.  298.)  has  a 
fmooth  item,  and  grows  in  Crete.  It  is  perennial,  herba- 
ceous, feveral  feet  high,  with  much  of  the  habit  of  hemp, 
fee  Cannabis  ; but  the  flowers  are  yellow  and  more  con- 
fpicuous  than  thofe  of  that  ufeful  plant.  Leaves  alternate, 
pinnate,  jigged.  It  flowers  after  midfummer,  and  is  pro- 
pagated by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn,  as  well  as  by  feeds; 
but  the  latter  can  only  be  perfefted  when  the  barren  and 
fertile  plants  are  cultivated  together,  whence  Linnxus  drew 
one  proof  of  his  dodlrine  of  the  fexes  of  plants.  See  his 
Differtation  on  that  fubjedl,  publifhed  in  Englifh,  Lond. 
1786,  8vo.  D.  hirta,  a larger  fpecies,  with  a hairy  ftem, 
is  found  in  Pennfylvania.  This  differs  little  in  general  ap- 
pearance from  the  former. 

DATIS I,  in  Logic , a mode  of  fyllogifms  in  the  third 
figure,  wherein  the  major  is  an  univerfal  affirmative,  and 
the  minor  and  conclufion  are  particular  affirmative  propofi- 
tions.  E.  gr. 

DA  “ All  God’s  friends  are  kings.” 

T1  “ Some  of  God’s  friends  are  poor.” 

SI  “ Therefore,  fome  poor  are  kings.” 

DATIVE,  irr  Grammar , the  third  cafe  in  the  declenfion 
of  nouns ; expreffing  the  ftate  or  relation  of  a thing,  to 
whofe  profit  or  lofs  fome  other  thing  is  referred. 

It  is  called  dative,  becaufe  ufually  governed  by  a verb  im- 
plying fomething  to  be  given  to  fome  perfon.  As,  commo- 
date Socrati,  to  lend  to  Socrates;  utilis  reipublicx,  ufeful 
to  the  commonwealth  ; perniciofus  ecclefix,  pernicious  to 
the  church  ; vifum  eft  Platoni,  it  feemed  to  Plato,  &c. 

In  Engliffi,  where  we  have  properly  no  cafes,  this  rela- 
tion is  expreffed  by  the  iign  to  or  for. 

DATOS,  or  Daton,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Europe, 
which,  after  having  belonged  to  Thrace,  was  transferred  to 
the  king  of  Macedonia,  when  the  empire  was  extended  on 
that  fide;  it  was  fituated  near  mount  Pangxa,  on  a craggy 
hill,  having  a fortfl  to  the  north,  and  to  the  fouth  a lake  or 
marfli,  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  fea;  to  the  eall  there 
were  defiles,  and  to  the  weft,  a fertile  and  pleafant  plain, 
which  extended  as  far  as  Strymon.  Fabulous  tradition  fays, 
that  Proferpine  was  gathering  flowers  here  when  (he  was 
forcibly  carried  away  by  Pluto.  This  place  was  proverbially 
rich,  on  account  of  the  mines  of  gold  in  its  teriitory.  It  was 
at  firfl  called  Cremules,  from  the  fountains  that  abounded  in 
the  hill  on  which  it  w3s  built;  and  afterwards,  as  is  faid, 
Calliftratus  the  Athenian  gave  it  the  name  of  Datos.  When 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  took  pofleffion  of  it,  he  fortified 
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it,  and' called  it  Philippi.  It  became  famous  for  the  battle 
fought  under  its  walls  between  the  troops  of  Brutus  and 
Caffius,  and  for  thofe  of  Odtavius.  The  territory,  on  which 
are  feen  the  ruins  of  Philippi,'- is  now  called  PhiUpp-ghi, 
®iAXi7nra  yr,  that  is,  the  land  of  Philippi. 

DATTEAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Gohud;  96  miles  S.  of  Agra. 

DATURA,  in  Botany , thorn-apple  (from  the  American 
name  of  this  plant,  of  fimilar  found,  made  claffical  by  Lin-  , 
nseus  from  do,  dare,  daturus,  becaufe  it  is  given  as  a ftimu- 
Iant).  Linn.  Gen.  98.  Schreb.  3.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  i. 
1007.  JuiF.  12 3.  Clafs  and  order,  pentandria  monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Lurid/e,  Linn.  So/anea,  Jufs. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  of  one  leaf,  inferior,  tubular,  five-angled, 
five-toothed  ; its  bafe  permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  fur.nel- 
fhaped  ; cube  cylindrical,  about  as  long  as  the  calyx  ; limb 
dilated,  plaited,  with  live  angles,  and  five  little  acute  teeth. 
S/am.  Filaments  five,  equal,  awl-fhaped,  inferted  into  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  and  Ihorter  than  its  limb  ; anthers  ob- 
long, flattened,  obtufe.  Pi/2,  Germen  ovate,  fuperior ; 
flyle  thread  fliaped,  ftraight ; ftigma  obtufe,  of  two  plates. 
Peric.  Capfule  ovate,  Handing  on  the  bafe  of  the  calyx,  of 
two  ceils  and  four  valves  ; receptacles  tranfvevfe  with  refpedt 
to  the  partitions,  dilated,  dotted.  Seeds  numerous,  kidney- 
ffiaped. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  funnel-fhaped,  plaited.  Calyx  tubular, 
angular,  partly  deciduous.  Capfule  fuperior,  of  two  cells 
and  four  valves. 

D .Jlramonium,  common  thorn-apple,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1288. 
Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  6.  t.  17.  though  originally  a native  of 
America,  is  now  a frequent  weed  on  dunghills  and  cultivated 
ground  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  an  annual,  of 
rank  growth,  and  of  a foetid  fmell  when  bruifed.  Leaves 
flaccid,  ovate,  finuated,  alternate.  Flowers  folitary,  ftalked, 
white,  fragrant  at  certain  times.  Fruit  very  fpinous.  Its 
qualities  are  narcotic  and  dangerous.  D.  fajtnofa , purple 
thorn-apple,  from  the  Earl  Indies,  is  cultivated  in  our  ftoves 
for  the  fake  of  its  flowers,  which  are  handfome,  fragrant, 
purple  without,  white  within,  and  often  furnilhed  with  a 
triple  corolia.  D.  arborea,  tree  thorn-apple,  is  a magnificent 
arborefcent  fpecies,  a native  of  Peru  and  Chili,  whofe  white 
flowers  expand  only  at. night,  when  they  are  very  fragrant. 
Each  is  often  two  feet  in  length,  and  we  have  feen  150  open 
at  a time  on  one  tree.  Leaves  oblong,  nearly  entire.  Cap- 
fules  fmooth.  It  is  eafily  cultivated  in  a bark  ftove,  where 
it  foon  becomes  a weed.  Six  or  feven  more  fpecies  are 
known. 

Datura,  in  Gardening,  comprifes  plants  of  the  herbace- 
ous flowery  annual  kind;  of  which  the  fpecies  moftly  culti- 
vated are  the  common  thorn-apple  (D . Jlramonium ),  the 
blue  thorn-apple  (D.  tatuta),  the  purple  thorn-apple,  (D. 
fajluofa),  the  hairy  thorn-apple  (D.  metel) , and  the  tree 
thorn-apple.  Thefe  are  moftly  tall  growing  plants  not  very- 
difficult  of  culture. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  are  plants  which  are  propa- 
gated annually,  by  fowing  the  feeds  of  the  two  firft  or  hardy 
forts  in  the  clump-borders,  or  oth£r  places  where  the  plants 
are  to  remain,  in  patches  of  four  or  five  together,  covering 
them  in  to  the  depth  of  nearly  half  an  inch.  When  the 
plants  are  up,  the  weakeft  fhould  be  removed,  fo  as  to  leave 
only  one  or  two  of  the  ftrongeft  in  each  place  ; but  the  feeds 
of  the  latter  or  tender  forts  ffiould  be  fown  in  the  fpring 
feafon,  as  the  latter  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing month,  either  on  a hot-bed  covered  by  frames  and 
glafles,  or  in  pots,  and  managed  as  other  tender  annuals,  ad- 
mitting air  to  them  freely  in  their  early  growth,  and  when 
fome  inches  high,  removing  them  into  feparate  pots,  re- 


plunging them1  in  the  hot-bed,  fo  formed  as  to  draw  them 
up  to  a pretty  tail-growth.  When  the  weather  becomes 
fettled  warm,  as  about  June,  they  may  be  removed  into  the 
open  air,  being  previonfly  hardened  in  a gradual  manner  by 
due  txpofure,  either  in  the  pots,  or -planted  out  in  the  bor- 
ders or  other  places,  with  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots. 
The  two  firft  kinds  are  the  belt  fuited  to  the  laft  method  of 
management. 

Both  the  firft  and  fecond  fpecies  are  adapted  to  the  large 
borders  of  pleafure-grounds,  where  they  have  a good  effeft 
in  mixture  with  others  of  a fimilar  growth  ; but  the  firft; 
is  fometimes  troublefome  as  a weed.  The  other  kinds,  from 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  produce  a pleafing  variety  in 
affembla  ge  with  other  potted  annual  plants. 

Da  tura  Stramonium , in  the  Materia  Medica.  The  whole 
of  this  plant  is  powerfully  narcotic  and  poifonous.  It  was  firft 
introduced  into  medicine  by  Dr.  Stoerck,  and  employed  by 
him  in  feveral  cafes  of  mania  with  fuccefs.  It  is  occafionally 
employed  in  epileptic  and  other  convulfive  diforders,  fome- 
times with  obvious  advantage.  The  preparation  commonly 
ufed  is  the  infpiifated  juice,  of  which,  if  recent  and  well  pre- 
pared, the  firft  dofe  fir  uld  be  riot  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
grain,  which  may  be  flowly  increafed  till  it  produces  fome 
degree  of  vertigo,  headach,  and  difficulty  of  fwallowing.  A 
remarkable  degree  of  dilatation  of  the  pupils  and  infenftbility 
to  light  alfo  attend  the  nfe  of  this  powerful  remedy,  on 
which  account  fome  have  fuggefted  to  employ  it  as  a pre- 
parative to  operations  on  the  eye,  where  fixity  and  dilatation 
of  the  pupils  are  deiirable  ; but  we  do  not  know  whether 
this  has  actually  been  put  in  practice. 

DAVA,  or  Uspo,  in  Geography,  a province  of 
Japan. 

DAVACA  Terr^,  a portion  of  land  in  Scotland,  fo 
called  ; et  apud  prifeos  Scotos,  dawach  of  land,  quod 
continent  quatuor  aratra  terrte,  quorum  unum  quodque  tra- 
hitur  o£to  bobus. 

D AVAL  LI  A,  in  Botany , a genus  of  dorfiferous  ferns, 
named  by  Dr.  Smith  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Turin  Aca- 
demy, in  honour  of  Mr.  Edmund  Davall,  F.  L.  S.  late  of 
Orbe,  in  Switzerland,  a mod  acute  and  intelligent  botanift, 
whofe  illuftrations  of  Swifs  plants,  though  left  at  his  death, 
m 179^5  in  an  incomplete  ftate,  may  one  day  be  found  wor- 
thy of  being  communicated  to  the  public.  Sm.  in  Mem. 
de  l’Acacj.  de  Turin,  v.  5.  qrq.  t.,9.  f.  6.  Tracts,  245, 
t.  1.  f.  6.  Swartz,  Fil.  130.  Clafs  and  order,  cryptogamia 
Jilices  : feft.  Annulata.  Nat.  Ord.  Filices  dorfiferce. 

Eff.  Ch.  Capfules  in  roundifh,  feparate  dots,  near  the  mar- 
gin. Cover  like  a fcale,  from  the  furface,  diftindt,  feparating 
outwards,  terminating  a vein. 

The  habit  of  this  genus  is  firm,  polifhed,  and  compact,  not 
tender,  membranous,  and  expanfive  like  a trichomancs  or 
adiantum.  The  involucrum  or  cover  is  often  lunate,  always 
folitary,  at  each  round  congeries  of  capfules,  and  each  cap* 
fuie  is  embraced  by  a genuine,  diftindt,  jointed  ring. 

Sp.  I.  D.  heterophylla.  Sm.  Tradts,  250.  Sw.  Fil.  130. 
(Humata  ophiogloffa;  Cavan.  Leccion,  273  ) . Barren  fronds 
ovate,  acute,  undivided,  entire  ; fertile  ones  linear-lanceolate, 
finuated,  many-flowered.  Found  in  Sumatra,  and  alfo  in 
the  Nicobar,  and  Ladrone  iflands.  Roots  creeping,  branched, 
round,  fealy.  Fronds  about  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  afunder  ; 
the  barren  ones  on  fhort  ftalks,  Ample,  ovate,  acute,  undi- 
vided, entire,  fmooth,  about  an  inch  and  a half  long,  with  a 
midrib  and  many  fine  veins  ; fertile  ones  above  twice  as  long, 
but  narrower,  finuated  like  the  leaf  of  a pedicu/aris,  each  lobe 
bearing  feveral  fpots  of  fruftification,  every  one  of  which  is 
concealed  by  its  own  kidney-fhaped  cover.  2.  D.  pinnatifda^ 
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gw.  Fil.  130.  (Humata  pinnatifida ; Cav.  Lecc.  273). 
Barren  fronds  ovato-lanceolate,  acute,  undivided,  entire ; 
fertile  cues  lanceolate,  pinnatifid.  Cav.  Gathered  by  Louis 
Nee  in  the  Ladrone  iflands.  We  know  it  only  from  Cava- 
mlles’s  defcription.  The  barren  fronds  are  faid  to  be  more 
than  two  inches  long,  the  fertile  ones  much  longer,  with 
linear  fegments.  3.  1). peciinata  Sm.  TraCls,  249.  Frond 
lanceolate,  pinnatifid,  ptffinated ; fegments  obtufe,  undu- 
lated, many-flowered ; the  lowermoft  auricled,  or  half  pin- 
ratifid.  A native  of  Malacca,  the  Nicobar  iflands,  and 
Otaheite.  Its  fize  and  habit  refemble  polypodium  vulgare, 
but  the  great  number  and  horizontal  regularity  of  the  feg- 
ments,  which  are  very  deep,  approach,  though  imperfedtly, 
to  the  beautiful  polypodium  crifpum,  flruthionis  pennam  referens, 
Plum.  Fil.  t.  82.  which  Linnaeus  confounds  with  his  'fl.flru- 
tbionis.  Each  lobe  is  furnifhed  with  a double  row  of  fructi- 
fications, efpecially  in  the  upper  parts.  The  covers  are 
femicircular.  The  loweft  lobes  of  each  frond  are  always 
more  or  lefs  auricled  on  the  lower  fide  at  the  bafe ; fome- 
times  they,  and  lome  of  the  next,  are  deeply  pinnatifid.  4. 
D.  contigua,  Redw.  Fil.  f«fc.  4.  Sw.  Fil.  130.  (Tricho- 
manes  contiguum  ; Forft.  Prod.  84. ) Frond  linear-lanceo- 
late, pinnatifid  ; fegments  linear,  obtufe,  fomewhat  cut.  Sw. 
A native  of  the  iflands  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  of  which  we 
have  feen  no  fpecimens.  5.  D.  pinnata.  Cav.  Lecc.  277. 
Frond  pinnate.  Leaflets  linear,  alternate,  crenate.  Stalk 
triangular.  Cav.  Found  by  Louis  Nee  in  Chili,  as  well  as 
in  the  Philippine  iflands.  The falk  is  triangular  with  a longi- 
tudinal furrow,  reaching  to  the  fummit  of  the  plant.  Leaf 
a foot  long,  compofed  of  alternate,  undulated  leaflets,  fix 
inches  long,  and  two  lines  broad,  but  nairower  towards  the 
point.  Near  every  incifion  are  one  or  two  globofe  dots  of 
fructification,  each  with  a cup-like  cover , which  is  not  fo 
long  as  broad,  and  adheres  to  the  leaf  by  its  bafe  and  fides. 
Cav.  6.  D.  falcata.  Sm.  Trails,  249.  Sw.  Fil.  13  ? 
Frond  pinnate.  Leaflets  lanceolate,  fomewhat  fickle-fltaped, 
undulated,  many-flowered,  unequally  heart- lhaped  at  the 
bafe.  In  the  Linnxan  Flerbarium,  but  from  what  country  is 
unknown.  The  frond  is  long  and  narrow.  Leaflets  very 
numerous,  alternate,  crowded,  feflile,  about  an  inch  long, 
lanceolate,  bluntifh,  wavy,  fomewhat  curved  upwards.  Dots 
numerous,  each  with  a femicircular  flat  cover.  Plumier’s 
tab.  63.  feems  to  be  a different  plant,  and  probably  an  af- 
pidium.  7.  D.  pedata.  Sm.  Trail?,  248.  (Adiantum  re- 
pens; Linn.  Suppl.  446.  Humata  trifoliata  ; Cav.  Lecc. 

2 73.  according  to  Swartz.)  Frond  with  five  angles,  three- 
cleft  and  pinnatifid  ; the  end  of  its  fegments  crowded  with 
fruilifications.  A native  of  the  Mauritius,  and  of  the  La- 
drone  iflands.  Root  long,  creeping,  and  fealy.  Fronds  on 
upright  fealy  ftalks,  two  or  three  inches  long,  each  frond 
with  five  unequal  angles,  and  compofed  of  three,  more  or 
lefs  diftinCt,  leaflets,  which  are  thick,  polifhed,  ftriated  be- 
neath ; the  central  one  moll  pinnatifid  and  acute.  Dots 
fmall,  crowded  near  the  points  of  the  lobes,  and  each  with  a 
rounded  clofe  cover.  8.  D.  hirfuta.  Sw.  Fil.  13c.  (Tri- 
chomanes  hirfutum.  Thunb.  Jap.  339;  but  not  of  Lin- 
naeus.) Frond  bipinnate,  hairy.  Leaflets  confluent,  lan- 
ceolate, fickle-fhaped,  crenate  on  the  upper  edge.  Sw. 
Grows  in  Japan.  Frond  with  its  ftalk  clothed  all  over  with 
very  fhort  denfe  hairs ; doubly  pinnatifid,  and  a fpan  long. 
Leaflets  alternate,  lanceolate,  bluntifh,  gradually  fhorter  up- 
wards, -pinnatifid  ; their  lobes  lanceolate,  crenate.  Dots 
folitary  in  each  notch.  Thunberg.  9.  D.  adiantoides.  Sw. 
Fil.  131.  (D.  domingenfis ; Spreng.  Sw.  Filix  arborefeens 
adiantoides  major ; Plum.  Fil.  7.  t.  6.)  Frond  doubly  com- 
pound. Leaflets  lanceolate,  pointed,  pinnatifid,  crenate. 
Dots  round;  almoft  marginal,  with  a cup-fhaped  cover.  A 
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native  of  Hifpaniola  and  Jamaica.  A beautiful  fern,  whole 
leaflets  are  fometimes  varioufly  pinnatifid,  the  lobes  being 
occalionally  rounded  and  fhort,  as  m Plumier’s  figure,  and 
at  other  times  elongated  and  acute,  on  the  fame  leaflet.  1 he 
dots  are  numerous,  fo  near  the  edge  as  to  approach  the  cha- 
racter of  a Dickfonia,  but  their  cover  is  truly  folitary,  fhort, 
broad,  and  very  thin,  feeming  never  to  combine  with  any  re- 
flexed marginal  cover.  10.  D.  pilofiufcala . Fr.md  thrice 
compound,  pointed.  Leaflets  ovate,  blunt,  decurrent,  cre- 
nate, hairy.  Dots  fcattered,  globofe.  Cover  crenate.  Sm. 
MSS.  Communicated  by  the  late  Mr.  Chriftopher  Smith 
from  Honimoa  and  Amboyna.  Frond  large  and  fpreading, 
rough  in  every  part  whh  fhort  tawny  hairs,  three  compound- 
ed in  an  alternate  order ; the  principal  divifions  taper- 
pointed  ; the  ultimate  ones  ovate,  blunt,  crenate.  Dots 
fparingly  fcattered,  at  fome  dillance  from  the  edge  of  the 
leaves,  fmall,  yellowifh,  globofe,  each  invefted  with  a turgid, 
membraneous,  pale  brown  or  yellowifh,  cup-fhaped,  crenate 
cover.  11,  D.  elata.  Sw.  Fil.  j 3 1 . (Trichomanes  datum  ; 
Forft.  Prod.  85.  Wibdia  elata;  Bernhardi  in  Schrad. 
Journ.  for  1801,  1 22.  t.  i.  f.  2.)  Frond  thrice  compound, 
pointed.  Leaflets  lanceolate,  pinnatifid,  cut,  crowded, 
llraight ; their  fegments  with  two  teeth.  Covers  elliptic- 
oblong,  fhorter  than  the  teeth.  Found  in  the  South-Sea 
iflands.  The  frond  is  tall,  repeatedly  compounded,  fmooth, 
its  ultimate  leaflets  crowded,  fmall,  lanceolate,  acute,  many- 
ribbed,  toothed  ; each  tooth  as  it  were  cloven  to  lodge  a 
dot  of  fructification,  whofe  cover  is  elliptic-oblong,  entire, 
not  reaching  to  the  points  of  the  teeth.  12.  D.  folida.  Sw. 
Fil.  132.  (D.  procera ; Hedw.  Fil.  fafe.  4.  according  to 
Swartz.  Trichomanes  folidum  ; Forft.  Prod.  86.)  frond 
thrice  compound,  rhomboid.  Leaflets  ovate,  auricled  at  the 
upper  edge,  notched.  Dots  ovate,  not  reaching  to  the 
notches.  Covers  abrupt.  A native  of  the  South-Sea  iflands, 
and  of  New  Holland  near  Port  Jackfon.  Root  clothed  with 
very  foft;  narrow,  curling  feales.  Frond  near  two  feet  high, 
fmooth,  firm,  not  polifhed,  alternately  tripii  nate,  acute  ; its 
whole  form,  and  chief  divifions,  fomewhat  rhomboid.  Leaf  • 
lets  much  inclined  to  be  dilated  or  auricled  at  their  upper 
edge  at  the  bafe  : ultimate  ones  ovate  or  elliptical,  bluritifh, 
ilrongly,  but  limply,  notched  or  toothed.  Dots  fohtary 
in  each  tooth,  not  reaching  to  the  edge,  ovate  or  urn- 
fhaped,  at  length  reddifti,  each  with  a clofe  cover  of  the 
fame  form,  abrupt,  but  in  fome  degree  dilated  and 
plaited  at  the  extremity.  Probably  Rumphius’s  Dryop- 
teris  arlorea,  v.  6.  t.  32.  f.  I.  may,  as  Dr.  Swartz 
fufpeCts,  be  this  plant ; at  leaft  we  know  none  more  like  it. 
13.  D.  elegans.  Sw.  Fil.  132.  (Trichomanes  denticulatum  ; 
Houtt.  N.  h.  v.  2.  t.  100.  f.  2 Sw.)  Frond  thrice  com- 
pound, lax,  taper-pointed.  Leaflets  lanceolate,  cut,  ferrat- 
ed ; each  ferrature  double-toothed,  embracing  a folitary 
round  dot.  Brought  by  the  late  fir  G.  L.  Staunton  from 
China.  The  frond  has  a lax  and  feerningly  drooping  habit, 
with  a dark-green  hue  and  polifhed  furface.  Leafets  and 
their  fegments  elongated  ; the  latter  lanceolate,  decurrent, 
acute,  ftriated,  ferrated,  each  ferrature  formed  of  two  for- 
ceps-like connivent  teeth,  between  which  ttands  the  round 
dot  of  fructification,  with  a brown,  orbicular,  though  fome- 
what abrupt  cover,  reaching  to  the  edge  of  the  leaf  betwixt 
the  teeth.  We  have  a Davallia  gathered  by  the  late  Mr. 
Chriftopher  Smith,  on  Barn  ifland,  in  the  ftraits  of  Sinca- 
pore,  which  feems  a variety  of  this  with  lefs  connivent 
teeth,  and  not  quite  fo  lax  a habit.  Mr,  Menzies  aifo  ga- 
thered one  very  like  it,  if  not  the  fame,  in  Otaheite.  14.  D. 
patens.  Sw.  Fil.  132.  Frond  thrice  compound;  its  divi- 
fions nearly  oppofite,  fpreading.  Leaflets  lanceolate,  pin- 
natifid ; their  fegments  linear,  tipped  with  fructification, 
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which  extends  rather  beyond  their  points.  Mentioned  by 
Swartz  as  a native  of  the  Eaft  Jndies.  We  have  met  with 
nothing  that  precifeiy  anfwers  to  his  defcription,  though 
Mr.  Menzies  found  in  Otaheite  a fpecies  which  comes  very 
near  it.  15.  D.  pyxidata.  Cav.  Leccion.  278.  Frond 
thrice  compound.  Leaflets  (talked,  fomewhat  rhomboid, 
pinnatifld,  or  cut ; their  lower  lobes  unequal ; their  margins 
notched.  Dots  marginal,  each  furmountcd  bv  a blunt 
tooth.  A native  of  the  ifle  of  Lu$on,  and  of  New  South 
W ale?,  near  Port  Jsckfon.  Root  creeping,  long,  and  very 
fcaly.  Stalks  two  to  fix  inches  high,  fmooth.  Frond  firm 
and -fmooth,  fix  to  twelve  inches  long,  and  half  as  broad  at 
the  widelt  part.  The  firft,  fecond,  and  fo.netimes  third 
fubdivifions  are  alternate  and  (talked  ; the  lad  elliptical,  in- 
clining to  rhomboid,  pinnatifid  or  cut,  crenate,  their  lower 
lobes  unequal  in  fize.  Dots  folitary  in  each  notch,  reach- 
ing to  its  edge,  but  (urmounted  by  its  blunt  incurved 
tooth.  Cover  reddifh,  fomewhat  urn-fhaped  and  turgid ; 
its  margin  rounded  and  wavy.  16.  D.  caiulata.  Cav.  Lec- 
cion. 279.  Frond  twice  or  thrice  compound,  (timing,  ta- 
per-pointed. Leaflets  Italked.  Fructifications  oblong.  Cav. 
Difcovered  by  Louis  Nee  at  the  Philippine  iflands.  Cavan- 
illes,  from  whom  alone  we  have  any  knowledge  of  this  fpe- 
cies, deferibes  it  as  much  larger  than  the  lad,  (biting,  as 
well  as  fmooth,  on  the  upper  furfme,  doubly  and  alternate- 
ly pinnate.  The  primary  divifions  are  eight  inches  long,  two 
wide,  with  a terminal  waved  point,  an  inch  and  half  long, 
fcarcely  a line  broad.  The  fubdivifions  are  from  one  and  a 
half  to  four  inches  in  length,  lanceolate,  pinnatifid  ; wedge- 
fhaped  at  the  bafe.  About  the  margin  of  each  fegment  are 
three  or  four  dots  of  frudlification,  larger  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding fpecies.  17.  D.  cuneiformis.  Sw.  Fil.  133.  (D.  di- 
dyma;  Hedw.  Fil.  fafe.  4.  Trichomanes  cuneiforrne.  Ford. 
Prod.  85  ; according  to  Swartz  ) Frond  thrice  compound. 
Segments  wedge-fhaped,  fomewhat  ovate,  cut.  Dots  in 
pairs.  Sw.  Found  in  the  South-Sea  iflands.  ]S.  D.Je- 
tofa.  Frond  thrice  compound,  all  over  hairy.  Leaflets  al- 
ternate, decurrent,  oblong,  iinuated.  Dots  folitary  in  each 
finus,  bridly.  Sm.  MSS.  Found  by  Mr.  A.  Menzies  in 
the  Sandwich  iflands.  The  frond  is  perhaps  two  or  three 
feet  high,  triply  winged  in  an  alternate  order  ; the  leaflets 
efpecially  are  very  regularly  alternate,  decurrent,  oblong, 
bluntilh,  finuated  fo  as  to  be  almod  pinnatifid.  The  folks 
and  whole  frond  are  clothed  with  fine,  bridly,  or  (haggy, 
pellucid,  jointed  hairs.  Dots'  folitary  near  each  finus  of 
the  leaflets,  round,  brown,  their  covers  concealed  or  clothed 
with  numerous  hairs  like  thofe  of  the  frond.  19.  D.  acu- 
leata.  Sw.  Fil.  134.  (Adiantum  aculeatum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1559.  Filix  ramofa  major,  caule  fpinofo,  foliis  feu  pinnulis 
rotundis  profunde  laciniatis,  feu  cerefolii  foliis ; Sloane  Jam. 
v.  1,  99  t.  61.)  Frond  thrice  compound.  Leaflets  wedge- 
fhap  'd,  lobed,  obtufe,  flat.  Stalks . zig-zag,  with  hooked 
prickles.  Obferved  by  Sloane,  Swartz,  and  others,  in  Ja- 
maica and  Hifpaniola.  Fronds  three  or  four  feet  high,  triply 
winged,  in  an  alternate  order.  Stalls  (lender,  zig-zag,  round, 
(hining,  befet  with  little,  fcattered,  hooked  prickles.  Leaf 
lets  fmooth,  alternate,  divaricated,  wedge-fhaped,  cut  into 
two  or  three  obtufe,  wedge-fhaped  lobes,  at  the  extremity 
of  each  of  which  are  lodged  commonly  two  round  dots  of 
fructification,  feemingly  imbedded  between  the  coats  of  the 
leaf,  each  with  its  own  fmall  cover  diftindl  from  thofe  coats. 
20.  D.  dumofa.  Sw.  Fil.  135.  (Adiantum  frutefeens,  fpi- 
nofnm  et  repens;  Plum.  Fil.  77.  t.  94.)  Fronds  thrice 
compound.  Leaflets  wedge-fhaped,  lobed,  abrupt ; their 
extremities  refiexed.  Prickles  of  the  ftalks  ftraight.  Plu- 
nder, and  long  iince  his  time  Thierry,  have  gathered  this 
fern  in  Hifpaniola.  Linnaeus  confounded  it  with  the  pre- 
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ceding;  and  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  fay  which  he  intended 
by  his  Adiantum  aculeatum,  neither  of  them  being  in  his 
Herbarium.  As  the  former  is  the  moll  common  and  bell 
known,  we  follow  Dr.  Swartz  in  confidering  it  as  the  ori- 
ginal fpecies.  The  prefent  plant  is  faid  to  creep  to  a great 
extent,  not  only  along  the  ground,  but  over  the  trunks  of 
trees,  its  fronds  being  very  long,  and  fo  covered  with  fpines 
that  Plunder  obferves  it  looks  more  like  a bramble  than  a 
fern.  Thefe  fpines  are  not  only  vaftly  more  numerous,  and 
larger,  than  thofe  of  the  foregoing,  but  ftraight,  not  hook- 
e~,  and  the  principal  ftalks  at  lead  are  !efs  zig-zag.  Leaf- 
lets abrupt,  not  rounded  at  their  extremities  ; and  reflexed 
at  the  edge,  not  flat.  Dots  fmall,  covered  by  the  refiexed 
edge  of  the  leaf.  21.  D . fumarmdes . Sw.  Fil.  ijj.  (Acrof- 
tiehum  aculeatum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1J3 o.  Trichomanes  acu- 
leatum ; Sw.  Prod.  137.  Davallia  aculeata;  Hedw.  Fil. 
fafe.  4.,  according  to  Swartz.)  Frond  thrice  compound. 
Leaflets  wedge-fhaped,  deeply  cut  into  linear  fegrnents. 
Dots  folitary.  Prickles  of  the  ftalks  hooked.  Dr.  Swartz 
and  the  younger  Idedwig  have  moil  happily  determined  the 
genus  of  this  fern,  which  was  altogether  mifplaced  in  Acrof 
tichum,  and  which  is  clofely  related  to  the  two  laft  fpecies. 
Linnxus  very  negligently  quotes  the  fame  fynonym  of  Sloane 
for  this  and  his  Adiantum  aculeatum.  Both  are  natives  of  Ja- 
maica. The  name  fumarioides,  though  a jumble  of  Latin 
and  Greek  too  ufual  among  botanifts,  admirably  exprefies 
the  habit  of  this  delicate  fern,  whofe  foliage  recalls  the  idea 
of"our  Fumaria  capreolata.  The  deflexed  hooks  of  the  ftalks 
diftinguifh  it  from  the  laft,  and  more  refemble  D.  aculeata , 
but  the  narrow,  linear  fegrnents  of  the  leaflets,  with  one 
dot  of  feed-veffels  only  near  the  point  of  each,  make  it  evi- 
dently and  fufficiently  diftincl  from  both.  22.  D.  canarien- 
fs.  Sm.  Tracts,  246.  (Trichomanes  canarienfe  ; Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1563.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  v.  1.  200.  Polypodium  lu- 
fitanicum ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1556.)  Frond  thrice  compound, 
with  three  principal  branches.  Ultimate  fegrnents  lanceolate. 
Dots  folitary.  A native  of  Portugal,  the  Canary  iflands, 
and  the  country  about  Algiers,  where,  as  we  are  informed 
by  M.  Durand,  it  grows  on  the  cork  tree.  It  is  frequent 
in  our  green-houfes,  being  cultivated  with  little  trouble  in  a 
pot,  and  almoft  always  covered  with  frudtification.  The 
appearance  of  the  thick  rough  bare  roots  has  given  it  the 
name  of  hare’s-foot  fern.  The  evident  abfurdity  of  con- 
founding this  with  the  genus  Trichomanes,  both  on  account 
of  its  habit  and  character,  firil  led  the  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle to  confider  the  genera  of  this  tribe,  and  to  attempt  a 
new  method  of  diftinguifhing  them,  by  the  cover  of  their 
frudtification,  which  has  fince  been  univerfally  adopted  and. 
carried  by  various  writers  to  great  perfection.  The  fronds 
of  this  fpecies  are  about  a foot  high,  almoft  as  broad  as 
long,  being  divided  into  three  principal  branches,  and  thofe 
twice  or  thrice  pinnate  ; the  ultimate  fegrnents  are  lanceolate, 
fomewhat  elliptical,  entire,  fuch  as  bear  fruit  dilated  and 
cloven.  Dots  folitary,  round,  orange-coloured.  Cover  cup- 
fhaped,  more  or  Iefs  crenate.  23.  D.  retufa.  Cav.  Leccion. 
278.  Sw.  Fil.  j 3 3 . Frond  thrice  compound,  broadeft  at 
the  bafe.  Branches  tapering.  Leaflets  alternate,  wedge- 
fhaped,  in  two  or  three  fegrnents,  abrupt.  Dots  in  pairs  or 
folitary.  Cavaniiles  received  this  fpecies  from  the  ifland  of 
Lu<;on.  We  have  a fpecimen  gathered  by  Mr.  Menzies  in 
the  Sandwich  iflands,  which  agrees  fo  exactly  with  his  de- 
fcription that  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  fame.  The 
frond  is  above  three  feet  high,  fmooth  in  every  part,  its  ge- 
neral outline  oblong,  pointed,  broadeft  at  the  bafe,  the  firft 
pair  of  pinna  being  the  longed.  Stalk  and  branches  round  ; 
the  latter  obfeurely  bordered  or  winged.  All  the  pinna  and 
leaflets  are  alternate  5 the  latter  wedge-fhaped,  narrow,  en- 
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tire  at  the  fides,  ftriated,  tapering  down  iVo  a fiattifn 
ftalk  ; their  termination  very  abrupt,  deeply  fplit  into  two 
or  three  lobes  unequal  in  length,  often  with  a minute 
point  at  each  terminal  angle.  Dots  one  or  two  at  the 
fummit  of  each  lobe,  frnall.  Cover  broad,  fhort,  wavy. 
24.  D.  microcarpa.  Frond  thrice  compound,  lanceolate. 
Leaflets  alternate,  wedge-ihaped,  in  two  or  three  iomewhat 
elliptical  fegments,  abrupt.  Dots  in  pairs,  or  folitary, 
minute.  Sent  us  by  the  late  Mr.  Chrift.  Smith  from 
Amboyna.  The  whole  frond  is  rather  fmaller  than  the  la  If, 
and  lanceolate,  the  pinna  about  the  middle  part  being  the 
longeft  ; thrfe,  as  well  as  the  lower  ones,  are  nearly  oppofite  ; 
but  this  may  be  a variable  circumftance.  The  fegments  of 
the  leaflets  differ  materially  from  the  laft  in  being  fomewhat 
elliptical,  and  rather  contracted  at  the  extremity,  which  ftnkes 
the  eye  at  fir  ft  fight.  The  dots,  conforming  to  this-  con- 
tradtion,  are  very  fmail  and  fhort.  We  cannot  refer  this  to 
any  fpecies  deferibed  by  Swartz  or  Cavaniflts,  though  it  is 
unqueftionably  allied  to  fome  of  the  following.  25.  D. 
chinenfls.  Sm.  Trads,  247.  Sw.'Fil.  133.  (D.  ferruginea  ; 
Cav.  Leccion,  277  ? Adiantum  chufanutn  ; Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1558.  A.  tenuifelium.  La  Marck  Encycl.  v.  r.  44. 
A.  nigrum  chinenfe,  tenuiter  divifum,  pin nulis  minimis  o’d- 
tufis  plerumque  bifidis;  Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  4.  f.  i.  Tricho- 
inanes  chinenfe  ; Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  1562.  Ofb.  It.  242.  t.  6 ?) 
".Frond  thrice  compound,  lanceolate.  Leaflets  alternate, 
wedge-ihaped,  in  two  or  three  fegments,  abrupt,  jagged. 
Dots  in  pairs,  or  folitary,  roundilh.  A native  of  China. 
Root  tufted  with  a few  branched  fomewhat  hairy  fibres. 
Stalk  fmooth,  channelled  in  front  with  obtufc  edge?.  Frond 
about  a foot  high,. in  texture  and  colour  like  D.  canciriaifls , 
but  lanceolate  as  in-  the  laft  fpecies,  alternately  thrice-pin- 
liate.  Leaflets  wedge-ihaped,  cloven,  or  three-cleft,  rather 
dilated  than  contracted  at  the  extremity,  which  is  externally 
jagged  or  toothed.  Dots  folitary,  or  in  pairs,  large, 
roundifh.  Cover  pale,  wavy,  cup-fhaped.  Such  is  the 
original  fpecimen  which  Linnaeus  appears  to  have  deferibed 
twice  over.  The  figure  of  Ofbeck  reprefents  the  leaflets 
too  much  dilated  and  rounded,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  fup- 
pofe  his  plant  different  from  that  of  Linnaeus,  who  quotes 
him  for  the  fpecimen  he  deferibed,  which  is  intermediate  in 
the  form  of  its  leaflets  between  the  plates  of  Ofbecks  and 
Plukenet.  Cavanilles’s  defeription  of  his  Davallia  ferruginea 
fo  well  accords  with  our  plant,  that  we  cannot  believe  them 
to  be  different,  and  he  himfelf  prefumed  either  that  or  his 
retufa  muft  be  the  Linnaean  Trichomanes  chinenfe.  We  thus 
reduce  three  fpecies  of  Di.  Swartz  to  one.  26.  Y) . filler  of  a. 
Sw.  Fii.  1,34.  (D.  giaucefcens  ; Fledw.  Fi  1 - Fafc.  4. 

Trichomanes  gibberefum  ; Forft.  Prod.  85.)  Frond  thrice 
compound,  glaucous  beneath.  Segments  of  the  leaflets 
linear,  entire,  gibbous,  obtufe,  bearing  fructification  at  their 
inner  margin.  A native  of  the  South-Sea  iflands,  known 
to  11s  only  by  the  fhort  characters  given  by  Forfter  and 
Swartz.  We  fhould  have  fuppofed  it  a Darea  but  for  the 
authority  of  the  latter.  27.  D.  epiphylla.  Sw.  Fil.  134. 
(Trichomanes  epiphyllum  ; Forft.  Prod.  85.)  Frond  thnee 
compound,  taper-pointed.  Leaflets  deeply  ferrated  and  cut. 
Dots  below  the  points  of  the  fegments.  A native  of  the 
South- Sea  iflands,  which  we  have  adopted,  like  the  laft, 
from  Swartz  and  Forfter.  The  latter  deferibes  the  fructi- 
fications as  feated  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  frond,  which  is 
contrary  to  all  example,  and,  from  the  learned  Swartz’s 
filence,  probably  a miftake.  28.  D.  glauca.  Cav.  Lec- 
cion. 278.  Sw.  Fil.  134.  Frond  thrice  compound,  glau- 
cous. Leaflets  linear,  pinnatifid,  acute,  alternate.  Dots 
folitary,  globofe.  Gathered  by  Louis  Nee,  in  that  part  of 
the  Andes  called  the  Cordillera  del  Plane  lion.  Cavaniiles, 


f om  whom  alone  we  have  any  knowledge  of  this  fpecies, 
deferibes  it  as  follows.  “ The  plant,  at  hrft  fight,  appears 
like  the  Trichomanes  tamarifei forme,  deferibed  and  figured  by 
Jacquin,  in  the  third  volume  ot  his  Collectanea,  285.  t.  21. 
f.  2.  but  is  not  very  different  from  it.  Our  plant,  without 
including  th eflalk,  which  is  fmooth,  and  marked  with  a lon- 
gitudinal groove,  is  more  than  a foot  high,  by  four  inches  in 
breadth.  It  is  all  over  of  a pale  hue,  and  thrice  pinnate, 
in  an  alternate  order.  The  leaflets  are  linear,  pinnatifid, 
from  one  to  three  lines  long,  with  fharp  taper  points.  Each 
of  them  bears,  very  near  the  edge,  a folitary  globofe  dot  1 f 
fructification  like  the  point  of  a pin.”  29.  I),  clavala. 
Sm.  Trafts,  247.  (Adiantum  clavatum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1559.  A.  minus,  foliis  in  fummitaie  retells  ; Pmm.  Fil. 
75.  t-  101.  f.  b.)  Frond  upright,  alternately  thrice  com- 
pound. Leaflets  linear,  club-lhaped,  ribbed.  Dots  folitary, 
terminal,  broader  than  the  barren  part  of  the  leafl-t.  A 
native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Frond  about  a foot  high,  with 
a long,  fmooth,  pale  lialk  ; divided  into  feveral  alternate 
principal  brandies,  each  of  which  is  once  or  twice,  likewife 
alternately,  pinnate.  Leaflets  alternate,  undivided,  half  an 
inch  long,  ribbed,  wtdg*- -fhaped,  but  extremely  narrow, 
except  at  the  very  fummit,  where  they  are  dilated  to  receive 
the  acts  of  fructification,  which  are  folitary,  trar.fverfely  el- 
liptical, with  a toothed  cover.  The  apex  of  the  leafltt  is 
alio  fimilarly  toothed  and  abrupt.  Linnaeus, jar  one  time, 
confounded  this  with  a very  different  fern,  his  Trichomanes 
capillaceum . Plum.  Fil.  t.  99.  f.  D,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  has  any  where  deferibed  it  as  fuch.  30.  D 1 trifo- 
liata.  Sw.  Fil.  133.  (Adiantum  trifoliatum  ; Linri.  Sp.  PI. 
1538.  A.  triphyllum  et  retufum  ; Plum.  Fii.  8r.  t.  99. 
f.  13.)  Frond  pendulous,  zig-zag,  alternately  twice  com- 
pound. Leaflets  ternate,  linear- vvedge-ftiaped.  Dots  foli- 
tary, terminal.  Plunder  mentions  this  as  growing  in  the 
clefts  of  trees,  but  in  what  particular  illand  of  the  Welt 
Indies  he  docs  not  fpecify.  Swartz  mentions  Hifpaniola, 
yet  the  plant  does  not  occur  in  his  Prodromus.  We  pre- 
fume,  therefore,  he  adopted  it  from  Plumier,  and  that  the 
latter  only  has  feen  it.  Fie  deferibes  it  as  of  a moll  beau- 
tiful green,  with  very  flender,  black,  creeping  roots.  Stalks 
black,  (lender,  branched,  zig-zag.  Leaflets  ternate  from 
each  flexure  of  the  branches,  four  lines  long,  of  a very 
narrow  wedge-like  form,  blunt,  the  extremity  “ bent  back 
fo  as  to  cover  a little  collection  of  fine  dull.”  Now,  if  this 
defeription  be  corrtft,  and  it  is  ail  we  have  to  guide  us,  the 
plant  is  an  Adiantum  (fee  Adiantum,  fp.  21.)  ; and  yet 
Dr.  Swartz  lays,  “ it  appears  lather  to  belong  to  Davallia 
than  to  Adiantum,”  an  obfervation  to  which  we  fhould  pay 
the  higheft  deference,  and  fuppofe  Piumier  to  be  incbrreCt, 
if  Dr.  Swartz  had  feen  this  ipecifs  himfeif,  which  the  mark 
of  a crofs  in  his  book  implies  he  has  not.  We  are,  there- 
fore, moil  inclined  to  believe  this  plant  ought  to  remain  in 
Adiantum , and  we  have  mentioned  it  here  chiefly  to  excite 
the  attention  of  travelling  botanills,  and  to  preferve,  a3 
much  as  poffible,  the  knowledge  of  fo  pretty  and  curious 
a vegetable  produftion. 

Dr.  Swartz  fufpedls  that  Trichomanes  capillaceum  of  Lin- 
nseus,  Plum.  Fil.  t.  99.  f.  D,  alio  Adiantum  trilobum.  L nn. 
Plum.  ibid.  f.  C,  and  f.  A.  tenuiter  divifum,  may  all  be 
Davallice,  but  we  have  not  materials  either  to  confirm  or  to 
refute  this  opinion.  S. 

DAVANA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Alia,  in 
Mefopotamia,  feated  on  a plain  at  fome  diftance  N.E.  from 
the  river  Billicha. 

DAVARA,  the  name  of  a hill  of  Alia  Minor,  towards 
mount  Taurus.  Tacitus. 

DAUB  A,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
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circle  of  Boleflaw;  16  miles  W.N.W.  of  Jung-Built* 
zel. 

DAUBE,  a fmall  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Meiffen  or  Mifnia,  remarkable  for  a quarry  of  good  mill- 
ftones,  which  are  fent  at  great  dillances  by  the  Elbe. 

DAUBENSEE,  a lake  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Bavaria  ; io  miles  S.  of  Traunftein. — Alio,  a lake  of  Swif- 
ferland,  on  mount  Gemmi. 

DAUBING,  in  Agriculture,  a term  fignifying  platlering 
with  clay,  in  the  operations  of  ploughing,  harrowing, 
&c. 

DAUBY,  a term  applied  to  clayey  land  when  wet,  fig- 
nifying  clammy,  or  fticky. 

DAUBENTON,  Lewis  Mary,  in  Biography,  do&or 
in  medicine,  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  ol  Sciences  at 
Paris,  and  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Berlin,  was 
born  at  Montbard  in  Burgundy  in  1716.  Having  taken  his 
degree  of  doftor  in  medicine  in  1740,  he  went  to  Pfris,  and 
his  difpofuion  leading  him  particularly  to  the  Ifudy  of  com- 
parative anatomy,  he  was,  through  the  influence  of  his 
countryman,  the  celebrated  M.  De  Buffon,  made  keeper 
of  the  royal  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory.  In  this  fituation  lie 
■was  enabled  to  contribute  very  largely  to  the  fplendid  na- 
tural hiftory,  firft  publifhed  by  M.  De  BufFon,  in  1749, 
and  which  has  been  feveral  times  reprinted  : every  thing 
relating  to  the  anatomy  both  of  men  and  animals  in  that 
work  being  furr.ifhed  by  Daubenton.  In  1784,  he  publifhed 
at  Paris,  li  Inftru&ions  for  Shepherds  and  Proprietors  of 
Flocks and  in  the  fame  year  “ A methodical  View  of 
Minerals,”  with  their  diftindtive  c’narafters,  according  to  a 
new  arrangement  which  he  had  contrived  ; he  alfo  com- 
municated to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  “ Obfervations  on 
the  Liquor  contained  in  the  Allantois  of  Animals,”  on 
feme  “ Teeth  and  Bones  remarkable  for  their  Size,”  and 
on  the  “ Situation  of  the  Foramen  Magnum,  in  Men  and 
in  certain  Animals.”  By  good  fortune,  or  by  his  pru- 
dence, he  not  only  efcaped  being  maffacred  during  the  revo- 
lution in  France,  but,  in  1799,  he  was  ele&ed  member  of 
the  confervative  fenate.  He  died  December,  in  the  fame 
year,  in  the  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  honoured  with 
a funeral  oration  by  the  naturalift,  Lacepede.  Halier  Bib. 
Anat.  General  Biography. 

DAUCITITiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  inte- 
rior Libya. 

DAUCIONES,  a people  of  Scandinavia. 

DAUCUS,  in  Botany,  Carrot,  (Aav> w; ; Diofc.)  Linn. 
•Gen.  13  1.  Schreb.  182.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1. 1389.  Juff.  224. 
■Gsertn.  t.  20.  Clafs  and  order,  pentandria  digynia.  Nat. 
O rd.  Umbellifera  or  Umbellate:. 

Gen.  Ch.  Umbel  compound  ; concave  when  in  fruit. 
Jnvolucrum  of  feveral  pinnatifid  leaves.  Cal.  fuperior,  ob- 
solete. Cor.  Petals  five,  inverfely  heart-fhaped,  indexed  ; 
the  outer  ones  larger  and  radiant.  Stam.  Filaments  five, 
capillary,  fpreading  ; anthers  roundifh.  FIJI.  Germen  infe- 
rior, fmall,  elliptical,  compreffed,  rough;  ftyies  two,  refiexed  ; 
Iligmas  blunt.  Peric.  none.  Fruit  ovate,  hifpid.  Seeds 
two,  elliptic-oblong.  Central  flowers  of  each  umbel  abdr- 
tive. 

EiT.  Ch.  Tnvolucrum  pinnatifid.  Corolla  fomewhat  ra- 
diant. Fruit  muricated.  Central  flowers  abortive. 

D.  Carota.  Common  Carrot,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1174. 
Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  1 6 r.  Mart.  Ruft.  t.  82.  is  bien- 
nial, frequent  in  a wild  ftate  about  the  borders  of  fields, 
and  univerfally  cultivated  for  its  efculent  root.  The  leaves 
.are  finely  divided  and  fubdivided.  Stem  furrowed,  hifpid, 
branched,  blowers  white,  numerous,  the  central  one  only 
in  each  umbel  being  of  a more  or  lefs  deep  blood-red, 
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and  abortive.  D.  Gingldlum  is  a large  broader -leaved  foe- 
cies,  found  in  the  fouth  of  Europe,  from  which  D.  lucidus , 
Linn.  Suppl.  179,  proves  not  to  be  different.  D.  Vlfnaga 1 
of  Linnaeus,  ufed  in  Spain  for  tooth-picks,  is  rather  a fpecies 
of  Arnmi.  Several  new  fpecies  of  Daucus  are  announced  in 
the  Prodromus  Fi.  Grams  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  others  may 
be  found  in  Desfontaines’  Flora  Atlantica. 

Daucus,  in  Gardening , comprehends  a plant  of  the  tap 
rooted  efculent  kind;  the  common  carrot  (D.  Carota). 

Method  of  Culture. — la  the  culture  of  this  ufeful  vegetable, 
a deep  light  foil  (hould  be  employed  as  much  as  poffible, 
and  when  of  a fandy  quality  it  is  ftill  more  advantageous. 
It  fliould  have  been  well  manured  the  preceding  year,  as 
when  it  is  applied  the  fame  year,  the  roots  are  apt  to  be  af- 
fected with  the  canker.  Where  it  is  made  ufe  of  the  fame 
year,  it  {hould  of  courfe  be  well  rotted,  as  fuch  as  has  been 
ufed  in  the  hot  bed  in  forcing  cucumbers,  melons,  & c. 

In  preparing  the  ground,  it  fliould  be  well  trenched  over, 
at  no  great  length  of  time  before  the  period  of  fowing,  to 
the  full  depth  of  eighteen  inches  ; the  lumps  being  well 
broken  and  reduced,  and  the  manure  when  ufed  at  the  time 
completely  turned  in.  When  this  bufinefs  is  not  performed 
in  a perfeft  manner,  the  roots  are  liable  to  fpread  in  a 
lateral  direction,  and  become  branched,  and  of  but  little 
value. 

The  fituation  (hould  be  open,  and  free  from  the  droppings 
of  trees,  or  other  inconveniences  of  the  fame  kind. 

The  feed  for  this  crop  fliould  always  be  fuch  as  has  been 
collected  from  plants  of  the  preceding  year,  and  which  is 
perfectly  frefh  and  well  ripened  : as  old  feed  never  anfwers 
well  in  this  culture,  much  of  it  being  in  a ftate  incapable  of 
vegetating  in  a proper  manner.  , 

The  forts  mod  proper  for  the  different  garden  crops,  are 
for  the  early  ones  the  horn  carrot ; but  for  the  general 
crop,  the  orange  is  conftantly  to  be  employed,  not  only 
as  growing  more  large,  but  more  ftraight  and  handfome,  and 
keeping  better,  as  well  as  being  more  fweet  and  pleafant  to 
the  tafte,  when  dreffed  for  the  table. 

And  the  other  varieties  may  be  grown  where  variety  is 
wanted.  Whatever  fort  is  made  ufe  of,  it  is  of  much  confe- 
quence  to  have  genuine  feed. 

As  to  the  times  of  fowing  this  fort  of  crops,  they  muft  vary 
according  as  they  are  wanted.  When  they  are  required  in 
fucceffion,  three  or  four  different  fowings  fliould  be  made 
from  January  till  the  beginning  of  May  ; but  for  the 
principal  crop,  the  fowings  fliould  always  be  performed  about 
the  latter  end  of  January,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing month.  A fowing  may  likewife  be  made  in  Auguft,  to 
ftand  through  the  winter,  for  producing  an  early  fpring 
crop  ; or  early  crops  of  this  fort  may  be  obtained  by  forcing 
them  on  hot-beds.  The  principal  crop  generally  becomes 
ready  for  ufe  about  the  beginning  of  June. 

In  the  fowing  of  the  feed,  after  the  furface  of  the  bed 
has  been  rendered  perfectly  fmooth  and  even  by  the  rake, 
it  fliould  be  diftributed  in  as  even  a manner  as  poffible 
over  the  whole,  and  then  carefully  raked  in.  As  the  Led 
is  of  a light  and  chaffy  nature,  a calm  dry  time  Ihould 
be  chofen  for  the  purpofe,  to  prevent  its  being  blown  in 
an  irregular  manner  into  heaps.  It  is  alfo  ufeful  to  rub 
and  feparate  the  chaffy  parts  of  the  feed  well  before  fow- 
ing, and  fome  think  it  an  advantage  to  have  fand  or  dry 
fine  mould  well  mixed  with  it.  It  fhould  be  fown  mo- 
derately thick,  efpecially  when  the  foil  inclines  to  be  heavy. 
In  very  light  foils  it  is  fometimes  the  praCtice  to  tread  in  the 
feed,  to  prevent  its  rifing  in  heaps,  raking  the  furface  over 
afterwards  ; but  this  fliould  never  be  done  where  theie  is  any 
degree  of  ftiffnefs  in  the  land.  The  fowings  are  ufually  per- 
formed 
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formed  on  beds  of  four  or  five  feet  in  breadth;  but  they  may 
be  made  on  large  plats,  where  it  i9  neceliary  to  have  a large 
fpsce  of  them. 

After  the  plants  have  attained  three  or  four  inches  in 
growth,  they  fhould  be  thinned  out  from  fix  to  eight  inches 
ciiltance,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  that  is  wanted;  and  be 
kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds  : this  is  performed  by  a 
fmail  hoe  with  the  great  eft  readinefs  ; but  foine  thin  their 
plants  out  by  the  hand  : the  former  is,  however,  the  better 
method,  as  the  earth1  is  at  the  fame  time  llirred  about  the 
roots  of  the  plants.  The  work  is  belt  done  when  the  wea- 
ther is  dry.  The  crops  (horrid  afterwards  be  occafionally 
looked  over  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  to  be  further 
thinned  when  neceffary,  and  to  keep  the  weeds  from  riling  in 
the  ground. 

Where  thefe  forts  of  roots  are  much  wanted  at  an  early 
peri~d  while  young,  it  is  be  tter  to  fow  a piece  of  ground  for 
the  purpofe,  than  to  depend  upon  the  thinnings  of  the  ge- 
neral crops  though  thefe  may  often  be  thinned  to  advantage. 

The  crops  which  were  putin,  in  Augnfl  for  the  following 
fpring  produce,  (hould  be  managed  in  the  fame  way  ; but  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  protect  the  plants,  in  winter,  when  the 
weather  is  fevere,  by  coverings  of  fome  light  dry  materials, 
fuch  as  litter,  draw,  & c.  fo  as  to  prevent  their  tops  from 
being  injured  by  the  frofts. 

Method  of  Culture  on  Hot-beds  for  early  Ufe. — In  this  me- 
thod of  management,  crops  may  be  provided  for  early  ufe, 
where  thofe  of  the  autumn  ha-ve  been  injured  or  deftroyed  by 
bad  weather,  or  other  caufes. 

In  this  intention,  the  fowings  (hould  be  made  in  the  begin- 
ning of  January  and  the  following  month,  on  hot-beds 
formed  of  dung,  moulded  eight  or  ten  inches  deep,  and 
covered  by  frames  and  glaffes.  In  the  growth  of  the  plants, 
air  mud  be  freely  admitted,  by  having  the  glaffes  removed, 
except  in  the  night-time,  and  when  the  weather  is  fevere. 
When  the  plants  are  an  inch  or  two  in  height,  they  mud  be 
thinned  out  to  the  didance  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  be 
occafionally  fupplied  with  water  in  a moderate  proportion. 
When  the  heat  of  the  beds  declines  much,  linings  (hould 
be  had  recourfe  to  as  there  may  be  occafion,  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  a proper  date  of  growth. 

By  this  management  thefe  roots  may  be  provided  a month 
or  fix  weeks  fooner  than  in  the  other  methods. 

In  order  to  preferve  the  roots  of  the  main  crops  in  the 
winter,  they  (hould  be  taken  up  about  November,  when  the 
feafon  is  dry ; and  when  fufficiently  dried  in  the  air,  and 
cleared  from  earth,  and  their  tops  cut  off  clofe,  he  packed 
tip  in  dry  fand  in  a dry  fhed,  cellar,  or  other  convenient  place, 
being  well  covered  on  the  top  with  draw.  In  this  mode 
thev  may  be  preferved  till  March  or  April.  If  they  are 
iuffered  to  remain  in  the  ground,  they  are  not  oniy  liable  to 
be  deltroyed  by  vermin,  but  to  become  cankery,  and  rotten, 
and  of  courfe  much  lofs  is  fudained. 

And  to  fave  the  feed  of  thefe  plants,  fome  of  the  fined 
roots  fhould  be  planted  out  about  February,  in  rows  two 
feet  apart,  and  one  foot  dillant  from  plant  to  plant.  They 
will  (hoot  up  to  Item  in  April  or  the  following  month,  flower 
about  June,  and  in  Augufl  the  feed  becomes  ripe  ; then  the 
tops  fhould  be  cut  off  when  dry,  expofed  in  the  fun,  and  af- 
ter becoming  perfectly  dry,  the  feed  thralhed  out,  and  put 
up  into  bags  to  be  kept  in  a dry  place  for  uie.  See  Car- 
rot. 

D AUCUS  Carota,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  Carrots 
either  boiled  and  malhed  to  a pulp,  or  merely  grated  fine, 
form  an  excellent  poultice  to  be  applied,  without  the  interven- 
tion ol  lint,  to  very  foul  ulcers  particularly  of  the  can- 
cerous kind,  which  has  a great  and  often  truly  furpriling 
Vox..  XI. 


effuff  in  abating  the  intolerable  pain,  and  corredling  the 
(hocking'  foetor  that  attends  thefe  dreadful  diforders. 

DAUDIE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Egypt;  16  miles 
N.  of  Afhmunein. 

DAUE,  or  Daye,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of 
Arabia.  Sieph.  Bvz. 

D’AVELLA,  Giovanni,  in  Biography , a friar  who 
publilhed  at  Rome  in  16^7 , a work  in  folio,  entitled,  “ Ri- 
go.e  di  Mulica,”  in  live  treatifes,  in  which  are  promded  “ true 
and  eafy  in ftruftions  for  canto  fcrrr.o,  canto  figurato,  coun- 
terpoint, finging,  and  many  other  new  and  curious  things,” 
by  Giovanni  d’Avella,  a friar,  Roma,  1657.  The  fplendid 
promifes  in  the  title-page  are,  however,  as  ufual,  very  incom- 
pletely fulfilled.  Tne  book  is  full  of  prejudices  in  favour  of 
old  rules,  with  man;  that  are  peculiar  to  the  author;  which 
render  what  was  before  dark  and.  difficult,  dill  more  unintel- 
ligible. From  his  ignorance  of  hiftory,  and  the  mufic  of 
the  ancients,  he  advances  innumerable  ablurdities,  giving 
the  Guidonian  hand  not  only  to  Boethius,  but  to  Fiato  and 
Ariftotle;  and  tells  us, -that  54  St.  Gregory  ordered  that  no 
other  gamut  (hould  be  ufed  in  the  church,  than  that  of  Gui- 
do,” who  lived  500  years  after  him. 

The  account  of  this  worthlefs  publication  is  given  as  a 
beacon  to  eager  colletfors  of  old  and  curious  treatifes  on 
mulic,  in  whom  the  title  may  increafe  “ the  rage  of  appio- 
priation.” 

DAVENANT,  John,  an  Englifh  prelate  of  confider- 
able  learning,  in  the  feventeemh  century,  was  the  fon  of 
a wealthy  merchant,  and  born  in  London.  He  was  ad- 
mitted penfioner  of  Queen’s  college,  Cambridge,  in  1587. 
Here  he  took  his  degrees,  and  after  the  death  of  his  father 
accepted  a fellowfhip  in  the  college.  In  3609  he  took  his 
degree  of  doftor  in  d'vinity,  and  was  (hortly  alter  appointed 
lady  Margaret’s  profeffor,  and  one  of  her  preachers.  In 
1614  he  was  eledled  mailer  of  his  college.  He  ranked  fo 
highly  among  Englifh  divines,  that  he  "was  fent  with  others, 
by  lames  I.  in  the  year  1618,  to  the  fynod  of  Dort,  to  fit 
and  give  their  votes  in  that  fynod.  See  Dort.  Dr.  Da- 
venant  returned  from  Holland  in  the  fpring  of  the  following 
year,  and  was  in  1621  nominated  bilhop  of  Salifbury.  Fie 
continued  high  in  court-favour  during  the  remainder  of 
James’s  reign;  but  in  1630-1,  he  incurred  the  difpleafure  of 
Charles  I.  for  maintaining  the  dodlrine  of  predeftination,  in 
a fermon  preached  before  him  at  Whitehall.  He  was  fum- 
moned  to  anfwer  for  his  condudl,  and  expreffed  much  con- 
trition for  the  offence,  declaring  that  he  would  at  ail  future 
times  conform  himfeif,  as  readily  as  any  other  perfori,  to  the 
royal  commands.  By  this  conduft,  which  was  truly  dis- 
graceful to  a man  of  talents,  he  efcaped  farther  trouble,  and 
was  affured  of  a reconciliation,  but  was  never  afterwards  ad- 
mitted to  court.  He  died  of  a confumption,  April  20th,  1641. 
He  was  ehara&eri'zed  by  his  contemporaries  for  hofpitality, 
kindnefs,  and  much  meeknefs  in  his  deportment.  He  pub- 
hfhed  many  works,  but  the  principal  was,  ‘‘A  Latin  Ex- 
pofition  of  St.  Paul’s  Epiftle  to  the  Colofikns,”  in  foiio. 
This  is  the  fubliance  of  ledliltes  read  hy  him  as  lady  Marga- 
ret’s profeffor.  At  the  fynod  of  Durt,  he  inclined  to  the 
doftrine  of  univerfal  redemptio-n,  maintaining  the  certainty 
of  the  ialvation  of  a certain  number  of  the  eledl,  and  that 
offers  of  pardon  were  fent  not  only  to  all  that  lhall  repent 
and  believe,  but  to  all  who  heard  the  gofpel,  and  that  all 
might,  if  they  chofe.  be  faved.  Dr.  Davenant  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  at  SaHbury.  Biog.  Brit. 

Davenant,  William,  a poet  in  the  reigns  of  Charles 
I.  and  II.  was  the  fon  of  a tavern-keeper  at  Oxford,  in 
which  city  he  was  born  in  1665.  He  liudied  at  Lincoln 
college,  but  his  flay  there  was  fhort,  and  his  firll  fituatiort  in 
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the  world  wag  page  to  the  duchefs  of  Richmond:  from 
hence  he  removed  to  the  family  of  Greville  lord  Brooke, 
Who  would  probably  have  become  a zealous  patron  to  the 
poet,  had  he  not  been  deprived  of  life  by  the  hand  of  an  af- 
faffin.  Mr.  Davenant  had,  however,  made  himfelf  fufficiently 
known  to  bring  out  a play,  “ Albovine,”  in  the  following  year, 
1629,  with  great  fuccefs.  From  that  time  he  was  admitted 
to  the  familiar  acquaintance  of  the  principal  wits  about 
court,  among  whom,  for  many  years,  he  maintained  a re- 
fpedlable  elation.  In  1637  he  was  elefted  poet-laureate,  and 
his  attachment  to  the  king  involved  him  in  the  troubles  of 
that  period.  He  was  apprehended  by  the  parliament  for  a 
fer'ous  charge,  but  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his 
keepers,  and  efcaped  to  Fiance.  On  account  of  fome  fer- 
vices  done  for  the  king,  he  was  made  a knight,  in  the  year 
1643.  This  honour  was  conferred  at  Gloucefter.  He  foon 
after  went  again  to  France,  where  he  embraced  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  This  procured  him  the  confidence  of  the 
queen,  who  had  fought  a refuge  there,  and  who  fent  Dave- 
nant to  England,  to  p»rfuade  the  king  to  make  his  peace 
with  parliament,  by  giving  up  the  interefts  of  the  church  of 
England.  He  was  unfuccefsful,  and  was  feverely  repri- 
manded by  his  fovereign.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  he  be- 
gan his  heroic  poem,  entitled,  “ Gondibert but  he  foon 
quitted  his  retirement,  and  undertook  the  project  of  carry- 
ing out  a colony  from  France  to  fettle  in  Virginia.  The 
fhip,  however,  in  which  he  embarked,  was  taken  by  an 
armed  veffel  belonging  to  the  Parliament,  and  fir  William 
Davenant  was  committed  a clofe  prifoner  to  Cowes  caftle  in 
the  ifle  of  Wight.  In  this  fituation  he  compofed  a part  of 
his  “Gondibert;5”  but  in  Odlober  1650  he  was  removed  to 
London  for  trial  by  a high-commiffion  court.  He  efcaped 
with  his  life,  but  was  kept  two  years  a prifoner  in  the 
tower.  Upon  his  releafe  from  confinement,  he  had  recourfe 
to  a public  exhibition  of  entertainments,  as  a mean  of  ex- 
tricating himfelf  from  the  indigence  into  which  he  had  fallen. 
Thefe  entertainments,  which  were  at  firft  a mixture  of  decla- 
mation and  mulic,  led  to  the  rettoration  of  dramatic  pieces  ; 
and  early  in  the  following  reign  fir  William  Davenant  was 
made  patentee  of  the  company  which  performed  in  Lin- 
coln’s Inn  Fields.  From  this  period  he  fpent  his  time  in 
comfort  and  reputation.  He  continued  to  write  plays  till 
his  death,  which  happened  April  7,  1668.  The  complete 
works  of  fir  William  were  publilhed  by  his  widow  in  1675, 
and  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II. 
Thefe,  with  the  exception  of  “ Gondibert,”  are  now  for- 
gotton.  This  i3  an  unfinifhed  poem,  entitled  by  the  author 
an  “ heroic,”  though  he  meant  to  affimilate  it  to  the  epic 
poems  of  antiquity;  but  it  differs  from  them  in  rejecting  the 
interference  of  fupernatural  agents,  and  making  it  a mere 
narration  of  human  events,  conduced  by  human  chara&ers. 
Sir  William  Davenant  may  be  legarded  as  one  of  our  firft 
lyric  poets,  as  he  furnifhtd  the  court  with  more  mafques, 
with  incidental  fongs  and  plays,  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  than  any  other  of  our  dramatic  writers.  Biog.  Brit. 

Davenant,  Charles,  the  eldell  fon  of  fir  William,  was 
born  in  1656.  The  firlt  part  of  his  education  he  had  at 
Cheam  in  Surry ; but  he  finiflaed  his  ftudies  at  Baliol  col- 
lege, Oxford.  He  fhewed  an  early  inclination  to  dramatic 
compofition,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  brought  a tragedy 
on  the  flage,  entitled,  “ Circe,”  which  was  much  approved. 
He  very  fhortly  after  this  turned  his  attention  to  the  civil 
law,  in  which  he  obtained  a doQor’s  degree  from  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge.  He  had  now  attained  to  a fufficient 
degree  of  confequence  to  be  returned  a member  of  parlia- 
ment for  St.  Ives  in  1685,  and  about  the  fame  time  was 
joined  in  a camouffion  with  the  matter  of  the  revels  for  the 


infpe&ion  of  the  pieces  to  be  brought  on  the  ftage.  Fie 
obtained  other  polls  of  emolument  in  king  James’s  reign,  but 
it  was  not  till  after  the  revolution  that  he  commenced  poli- 
tical writer,  and  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  many 
interesting  pieces  on  the  trade  and  revenues  of  tne  country. 
In  the  following  reign  he  was  appointed  to  the  poll  of  infpec- 
tor-general  of  the  exports  and  imports,  the  duties  of  which 
office  he  performed  with  diligence  and  accuracy.  He  died 
Nov.  6th,  1714.  His  works  are  numerous:  they  were  col- 
lected and  publifhed  in  five  volumes  8vo.  in  the  year  177 1, 
by  fir  Charles  Whitworth,  to  which  is  ann  xed  a copious  in- 
dex. “ Dr.  Davenant,”  fays  fir  John  Sinclair,  “ is  cer- 
tainly a mad  valuable  political  author,  and,  confidering  that 
the  modern  fyftem  of  politics,  founded  on  a fpirit  of  com- 
merce, on  public  credit,  on  paper  circulation,  and  on  (kill 
in  finance,  was  then,  in  a manner,  in  its  infancy,  he  un- 
doubtedly was  a writer  whofe  progrefs  was  more  advanced 
than  could  have  been  expected  at  that  time.  It  appears 
from  his  works  that  he  had  aecefs  to  official  information, 
from  which  he  derived  many  advantages.  He  feems,  how- 
ever, to  have  depended  too  much  upon  political  arithmetic, 
or  the  (Length  of  figures,  which  ought  only  to  be  reforted 
to  when  the  fad  itfelf  cannot  be  afcertained,  being  only  a 
fuccedaneum,  when  better  evidence  cannot,  be  procured.  He 
was,  unfortunately,  alfo  a party  writer,  and  law  every  thing 
in  the  manner  the  bell  calculated  to  promote  the  views  and 
purpofes  of  his  political  friends  at  the  time.  Every  thing 
they  did  was  right,  while  every  afition  of  their  enemies  was 
ill-intended  and  ruinous.  He  poffefftd  a very  confiderable 
command  of  language,  and  is  fometimes  too  prolix;  but,  on 
the  whole,  there  are  certainly  very  few  that  can  rival  him  as 
a political  author.”  Biog.  Brit. 

DAVENTRY,  in  Geography,  is  a market-town  in  the 
hundred  of  Farofley,  and  county  of  Northampton,  England, 
feventy-three  miles  N.W.  from  London,  containing,  accord- 
ing to  the  returns  under  the  late  ad  of  Parliament,  503 
houfts,  and  2582  inhabitants.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  (landing 
in  an  angle  between  the  rivers  Ncn  and  Avon,  which  induced 
Mr.  Ptnnant  to  derive  the  name  from  Dwy  avon  tref,  t.  e. 
the  town  of  iwo  rivers  ; thus  making  t of  B tt’fh  origin  ; and 
from  the  Roman  encampment  called  Burrow-hill , in  the  vici- 
nity, the  conjedure  is  highly  probable  It  is  an  incorpo- 
rated borough,  though  it  has  not  the  privilege  of  fending 
members  to  parliament.  The  corporation  confills  of  a bai- 
liff, twelve  burgeffes,  a recorder,  town-clerk,  two  head-war- 
dens, and  twenty  common-council  men.  The  baihff,  while 
in  office,  and  the  following  year,  ads  as  a juflice  of  the  peace, 
and  coroner  of  inquefls.  Of  the  corporation  the  bailiff,  ex- 
bailiff, with  the  recorder,  conftitute  2 quorum,  and  can  at- 
tach for  all  debts  under  the  lum  of  one  hundred  pounds  ; 
and  in  criminal  cafes  commit  the  acculed  to  the  county  gaols. 
The  quarterly-ftffions  are  held  for  the  parifn  as  a ditlind 
diftrid.  The  charter  was  granted  in  the  reign  of  king  John, 
and  confirmed  by  queen  Elizabeth.  The  manor,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  third,  was  granted  to  the  celebrated  John 
of  Gaunt,  and  annexed  to  the  duchy  of  Lancaller.  Some 
velliges  of  his  palace  ftill  remain  near  Daventry  park,  and 
are  called  Burnt-wall3.  A large  building,  now  occupied  by 
poor  people,  was  once  a priory,  which  was  founded  about 
the  year  1090,  by  Hugh  de  Leycefter,  for  monks  of  the 
Clumac  order.  This  was  one  of  the  monalleries  w hich  led 
to  the  general  downfall  of  monachifm  in  England.  It  was 
diffolved  by  the  permiffion  of  pope  Clement  VII.  in  the  fe- 
venteenth  year  of  king  Henry  VlII  ; and  granted  to  car- 
dinal Wolfcy,  towards  the  eredlion  of  his  new  colleges  in 
Oxford  aud  Ipfwich  ; but,  as  Stuw  lays,  “ with  fatal  fuccefs 
to  the  principal  a£lors.”  The  revenues  were  valued  at  the 
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d'Toint’on  at  236/.  Out  of  this  f;rn,  granted  to  Chrift- 
charch,  Oxford,  a perpetual  curacy  v as  endowed,  which  is 
always  hrld  by  a ftudi-nt  of  that  college.  A free-fchool  was 
founded  here  in  1776  by  William  Parker.  The  learned 
Jo'm  Wilkins,  bi fh  p of  Cheller,  author  of  “ An  Univerfal 
Language,”  and  other  valuable  works,  was  born  at  this 
place  in  1614. 

Daventry  has  a large  weekly  market  on  Wednefdays,  and 
four  annual  fairs,  viz . on  Eafter-Monday,  June  the  6th, 
A’Jguft  the  3d,  Oftober  the  2d,  and  the  27th.  A little  to 
the  eaft  of  the  town  is  an  ancient  encampment,  called  Bur- 
row-hill.  It  is  difpofed  in  an  oval  ffnpe,  and  extends  about 
three  quarters  of  a mile  in  length,  by  one  quarter  in  breadth. 
It  is  defended  on  one  fide  by  a double  fofs  and  vallum,  and 
in  fome  places  by  three,  four,  and  five.  On  the  fouth-eafl 
iide  of  the  hill  is  another  encampment,  which  contains  about 
an  acre  of  land,  and  is  furrounded  by  a fiagle  fofs  and  val- 
lum. Though  thefe  works  are  evidently  Roman,  Mr.  Pen- 
nant refers  them  to  the  Britons ; and  both  he  and  Mr.  Gale 
agree  to  fix  here  the  Benavenna  of  the  Itinerary,  Bridge’s 
Hiftory  of  Northamptonfhire.  Pennant’s  Journey  from 
Chefier  to  London. 

DAUGHTERS,  among  the  Ancients , were  more  fre- 
quently expofed  than  Tons,  as  requiring  greater  charge  to 
educate  and  fettle  them  in  the  world.  See  Exposing  of 
Children.  Tbofe  who  had  no  legitimate  fons  were  obliged, 
by  the  Athenian  laws,  to  Pave  their  eftates  to  their  daughters, 
who  were  confined  to  marry  their  neareft  relations,  othervvife 
to  forfeit  their  inheritance  ; as  we  find  to  have  been  praftifed 
likewife  among  the  Jews,  many  of  whole  laws  feem  to  have 
been  tranfcribed  by  So'on. 

If  an  heirefs  happened  to  be  married  before  her  father’s 
death,  this  did  not  hinder  the  neareft  relation  to  claim  the 
inheritance,  and  even  to  take  the  woman  from  her  hulband ; 
which  is  faid,  to  have  been  a common  cafe.  Potter,  Archseol. 
Grssc.lib.  iv.  c.  15.  tom  ii.  p.  441.  See  Son. 

The  fons  and  daughters  of  the  king  of  England  are  called 
the  fons  and  daughters  of  England  ; becaufe  all  the  fubjefts 
of  England  have  a fpecial  mterell  in  them.  See  Prince. 

DAUHN,  or  Daun,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Sarre,  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton in  the  diftrid  of  Prum,  33  miles  W.  of  Coblentz.  It 
has  but  320  inhabitants,  and  the  canton  in  41  communes 
reckons  only  a population  of  4790  individuals. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  ot  the  Upper  Rhine,  called 
Thaun  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Simmern. 

DAVIANUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Veins,  a town  of 
Gau!,  in  the  province  called  “ Secunda  Narhonnenfis.”  It 
was  between  Seleucus  to  the  fouth-weft,  and  Vapincum  to- 
wards the  north-eaft. 

DAVID,  in  Biography,  king  of  the  Jews,  in  many  re- 
fpeds  an  illuftrious  cnarafler  of  ancient  times,  was  the 
youngeft  fon  of  Jeffe,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  was  born 
about  1085  years  before  Chrift.  When  Saul  by  his  mifcon- 
duft  had  forfeited  the  crown  to  which  he  had  been  elected, 
David,  who  had  hitherto  attended  principally  to  the  bufinefs 
of  a paftoral  life,  wasffingled  out  by  providence  to  fucceed 
h;m.  But  we  muft  trace  him  in  the  early  parts  of  his  life. 
He  was  pointed  out  by  Samuel  as  heir  to  the  throne,  long 
before  he  aftually  took  upon  him  the  duties  of  government ; 
and  we  are  informed  that  he  was  infpired  with  thofe  qualities 
of  body  and  mind,  that  prepared  him  for  the  delicate  and  dif- 
ficult feenes  through  which  he  would  be  called  to  pafs. 
When  Saul  was  finking  into  a ftate  of  defpondency  brought 
on  by  his  vice,  and  by  difobedience  to  the  divine  command, 
David,  who  was  a proficient  in  mufic,  was  fent  for  to  foothe 
the  anguilh  of  bis  wounded  mind  by  the  founds  of  his  harp. 


By  the  wifdom  and  prudence  of  his  conduct  he  gained  *he 
king’s  favour,  and  was  made  his  armour-bearer;  S’/lD 
hea,er  °f  the  inftruments  or  weapons,  of  which  there 
were  different  forts,  viz.  the  fhield,  the  tat'get  and  fpear, 
bucklers  and  fwords.  David’s  being  armour-bearer  to  Saul, 
implies  no  more  than  that  he  was  conftituted  or.e  of  bis 
guards.  What  particular  duties  attached  to  this  office  it 
would  be  difficult  to  afeertain  ; they  were,  however,  of  fo 
eafy  a nature  as  not  to  pteclude  him  from  attending  again  10 
his  father’s  domeilic  concerns.  A war  breaking  out  be- 
tween the  Ifraelites  and  Philiftines,  in  which,  previoufly  to 
the  decifive  engagement  that  was  expected,  the  champion 
Goliah  challenged  the  braveft  of  his  foes  to  iingle  combat, 
David  was  allowed  to  accept  the  challenge,  and  Saul  would 
have  clothed  him  in  his  own  armour,  but  he  chafe  to  make 
ufe  of  no  other  weapons  than  his  ftaff  a;;d  fling,  in  the  ufe  of 
which,  like  the  Ihepherds  of  his  times,  he  was  exceedingly  ex- 
pert. Thus  accoutred  he  brought  the  proud  Goliah  to  the 
ground  by  a ftone  which  he  threw  Irom  his  fling,  and  he 
inftantiy  cut  off  his  head  and  prefented  it  to  Saul.  The 
defeat  of  the  Philiftines  was  the  confequence  of  the  death  of 
their  leader.  This  exploit  recommended  David' fo  much  to 
the  king,  that  he  refolved  to  keep  him  near  his  own  perfem, 
appointed  him  to  many  polls  of  honour,  and  determined  upon 
giving  him  his  eldeft  daughter,  after  he  had  made  fome  fur- 
ther trial  of  his  prudence  and  valour.  In  this  fituation  he  ac- 
quired the  friendfhip  of  Jonathan,  Saul’s  eldeft  fon,  and  much 
elieem  among  the  people.  ( 1 Sam.  xviii.)  Saul  began  to  be 
jealousofthe  reputation  and  infiuencewhich  David  had  among 
all  ranks  of  people  ; and  at  length  jealoufy  degenerated  into 
fear  and  hatred.  He  refolved  to  deflroy  him,  arid  devifed 
many  methods  for  this  purpofe,  but  David  eluded  them  all. 
The  particular  circumftance  that  ferved  to  excite  the  invin- 
cible jealoufy  of  Saul,  and  to  induce  his  determination  to  de- 
ftroy  him,  was  the  following  : The  Philiftines  had  encamped 
in  the  territories  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  not  far  from  Jerufa- 
lem  ; where  Saul  feems  to  have  continued  fome  time  after 
the  rout  of  their  army,  and  where  David  received  the  firft 
tokens  of  his  favour.  But  as  Saul  was  returning  to  his  own 
city,  accompanied  by  David,  the  women  came  out  of  all  the 
cities  of  lfrael,  through  which  they  paffed,  finging  and  danc- 
ing, to  meet  the  king,  with  tabrets  and  other  inftruments  of 
mufic  to  exprefs  their  joy  ; and  (inging  alternately,  one  cho- 
rus chanted  “ Saul  hathflain  his  thoufands  and  the  other 
replied,  “David  hath  flainhis  ten  thoufands.”  This,  though 
probably  innocently  intended,  filled  Saul  with  indignation 
and  rage  ; and  the  preference  thus  given  to  David  feems  to 
have  excited  the  firft  fufpicion,  that  David  was  the  man  de- 
fignated  by  Samuel,  when  he  allured  him,  that  “the  king- 
dom Ihould  be  given  to  a neighbour  of  his  that  was  better 
than  himfelf for  Saul  faid  in  his  rage,  “ they  have  af- 
cribed  to  David  ten  thoufands,  and  to  me  they  have  af- 
cribed  but  thoufands ; and  what  can  he  have  more  but  the 
kingdom?”  From  this  time  to  the  very  end  of  his  life, 
Saul  looked  on  David  with  a malignant  eye,  and  watched 
every  opportunity  to  deltroy  him.  Of  this  he  foon  gave  Da- 
vid two  very  convincing  proofs  ; for  the  very  next  day  after 
thefe  acclamations  of  the  women,  Saul  fell  into  one  of  his 
mad  fitsof  melancholy, and, aswe  render  the  words,  “prophe- 
fied  in  the  midft  of  the  houfe,”  or, as  the  learned  Dr.  Chand-' 
ler  tranflates  the  exprejlion  for  critical  reafons,  which  he 
ajligns,  “ howled  and  grumbled”  in  his  frenzy ; and  as  David 
was  playing,  without  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  danger,  to  divert 
his  melancholy,  Saul  in  an  inilant  threw  at  him  a javelin, 
which  he  had  in  his  hand,  with  a refolution  to  ftrike  him 
dead  to  the  wall.  David  happily  efcaped  this  danger,  and  ran 
out  of  the  room  j and  upon  his  entering  it  a fecond  time,  Saul 
S z threw 
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threw  a dagger  at  him,  winch  he  alfo  avoided,  and  immedi- 
ately withdrew  from  the  king’s  prefence.  This  double  de- 
liverance alarmed  Saul,  and  he  was  more  than  ever  afraid 
and  fufpicious-of  David,  becaufe  he  faw  that  he  was  under 
the  peculiar  prote&ion  of  God,  whilll  he  found  himfelf  def- 
t it ute  of  his  direction  and  favour.  For  this  reafon  he  removed 
David  from  immediate  attendance  upon  him,  and  gave  him 
a regiment,  which  he  well  disciplined,  and  headed  on  every 
occalion  where  its  fervice  was  neceffary.  In  this  command 
he  behaved  with  fuch  remarkable  prudence  and  circumfpec- 
tion,  as  that  Saul  could  find  no  reafon  for  complaint,  which, 
though  it  heightened  Saul’s  diftrufl  of,  and  malice  again  If 
him,  yet  fecured  him  the  efteem  of  all  Ifrael  and  Judah  ; 
becaufe  they  found  him  a good  commander,  and  fuccefsfui 
in  all  the  expeditions  in  which  he  employed  his  troops. 

Saul,  being  thus  difappointed  by  David’s  cautious  and 
gallant  behaviour,  fent  for  him,  and  treacheroufly  propofed 
to  give  his  elder  daughter  Merab  to  be  his  wife  ; hoping, 
that  by  venturing  on  fome  dangerous  expedition  againft:  the 
Philiftines,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  merit  the  king’s 
daughter,  he  would  be  fome  time  or  other  cut  off  in 
an  engagement  by  their  hands.  David  received  the  pro- 
pofal  with  humility  and  gratitude  ; but  Saul  broke  his  pro- 
mile, and  otherwife  difpofed  of  his  daughter.  However, 
he  gave  him  bis  freond  daughter,  Michal,  with  a view 
“ that  fhe  might  be  a fnare  to  him.”  The  condition  ftipu- 
lated  on  the  part  of  Saul  was,  “ too  fore-fkins  of  the  Phi- 
liftines?’ David  accepted  the  offer,  and,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  that  had  been  fixed,  produced  double  the 
number  required.  The  Hebrews  were  in  a perpetual  (late 
of  war  with  the  Philiftines  during  the  whole  reign  of  Saul  : 
and  the  only  juft  reafons  that  could  vindicate  Saul  in  com- 
manding, and  David  in  executing  his  command,  to  cut  off 
200  Philiftines,  were  either  God’s  order,  or  their  being  at 
war  with  the  Phdiftines,  or  the  neceffity  of  it  to  weaken  their 
enemies,  or  the  fafety  of  their  country,  the  fecurity  of  their 
liberties,  or  fuch-  like  motives  ; and  if  thefe  motives  con- 
curred to  juftify  David  in  accenting  the  condition  of  be- 
coming Saul’s  fon-in-law,  by  bringing  the  hundred  fore- 
fkins,  his  cutting  off  more  of  them  was  a yet  higher  fervice 
to  the  public;  and  fo  far  from  being  any  breach  of  the 
rules  of  religion  or  morality,  was  a proof  of  real  pa- 
triotifm  and  public  fpirit ; highly  merited  the  thanks  of  his 
king  and  country,  and  rendered  him  more  worthy  of  the 
honour  intended  him  ; — his  alliance  with  Saul  by  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter.  David,  therefore,  notwithftanding 
what  has  been  faid  by  Bayle,  and  other  writers  of  inferior 
note,  to  the  contrary,  might  ftill  be  “ the  man  after'God’s 
own  heart,”  and  approving  himfelf  fuch  in  this  very  inftance  ; 
for  though  “God  is  unalterable,”  and  always  requires  that 
we  fhould  “ do  juftly  and  love  mercy  yet  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  God  hath  any  where  fixed  the  exaCl  number  of 
enemies  to  be  killed  in  an  expedition  ; nor  does  he  require 
that  a general  fhould  fpare  an  implacable  enemy,  invading 
his  country,  deftroying  the  inhabitants  of  it,  and  deter- 
mined to  fubvert  the  religion  and  liberties  of  it,  when  be 
hath  an  opportunity  of  deftroying  him,  and  when  fuch 
deftrudtion  becomes  neceffary  to  the  prefervation  and  fafety 
of  the  public.  In  the  cale  before  us,  David,  by  the  deftruc- 
tion  ot  thefe  Philiftines,  does  not  feem  to  have  aCted  con- 
trary to  the  ruies  of  religion  and  morality,  if  war,  in  felf- 
defence,  be  in  any  inftance  allowable  ; for  the  men  he  de- 
ftroytd  were  the  enemies  of  his  country,  in  a date  of  a&ual 
war  with  his  prince  and  people  ; and,  therefore,  lawful  prize 
wherever  he  could  lay  hold  of  them,  and  in  every  expedition 
in  which  he  was  employed  to  harafs  and  deftroy  them. 

David  married  Michal,  who  affectionately  loved  him.,  and 


Saul  obferved  with  regret  and  vexation,  that  God  prote&ecl 
him  ; and  thus  his  apprenenfions  and  dread  of  David  were 
increafed,  and  his  hatred  and  malice  towards  him  rendered 
ftiil  more  and  more  implacable.  Soon  after  this,  the  Philif- 
tines renewed  their  hoftiiities  againft  the  Hebrews.  DavicJ 
was  in  the  aCiion,  and  his  prudence  and  bravery  became  fo 
remarkable,  that  he  was  deemed  fuperior  to  all  the  com- 
manders of  Saul,  and  highly  efteemed  for  his  military 
abilities  and  conduct.  Whilft  David  was  gathering  frefh 
laurels  in  a fuccefsfui  expedition  againft  the  Philiftines, 
Saul  fell  into  a frefh  frenzy  of  jealoufy  and  rage  ; and,  as 
David  was  playing  upon  his  harp,  according  to  his  ufual 
praCtice,  for  the  kind  ptirpofe  of  diverting  his  melancholy, 
Saul  threw  a javelin  with  l'uch  force  at  him,  which,  happily 
miffing  him,  ltuck  fail  into  the  wall  of  the  room  where  he 
was  fitting.  David  immediately  fled,  and  retreated  to  ins 
own  houfe.  Saul  purfued  him,  and  appointed  his  guards 
to  watch  him,  and  to  prevent  his  efcape  ; but  by  the  artifice 
and  affiftance  of  his  wife,  he  was  refeued  from  tins  danger, 
and  got  lafe  to  Samuel  at  Raman.  As  foon  as  Saul  had 
heard  of  the  place  of  his  retreat,  he  difpatched,  at  three 
feveral  times,  meffengers  to  apprehend  him  ; but  they  were 
deprived,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  of  the  difpofition  and 
power  to  feize  him.  Saul  himfelf  haftened  to  Ramah,  with 
the  purpofe.of  apprehending  David;  but  his  refoluticn  was 
in  a lingular  manner  counteracted  and  over-ruled  ; and  he 
himfelf  delivered,  as  it  were,  into  the  power  of  Samuel,  and 
David  efcaped  unhurt.  This  incident  in  his  hitlory  affords 
a noble  evidence  of  the  innocence  and  loyalty  of  Samuel  and 
of  David  ; and  at  the  fame  time  a pleafing  inftance  to  a 
generous  compaffionate  mind,  of  the  care  of  Providence  over 
perfecuted  virtue,  and  of  the  impotence  of  human  malice 
towards  thofe  whom  God  is  determined  to  preferve.  David 
availed  himfelf  of  the  opportunity  that  now  offered  itfelf  of 
making  his  efcape  to  Jonathan,  and  of  engaging  his  inter- 
ference with  Saul  in  his  favour,  in  which  bulinefs  he  aCted 
the  part  of  a faithful  friend  ; and  in  fo  doing,  incurred  the 
refsntrnent  of  his  father.  Upon  taking  his  leave  of  Jona- 
than, David  went  to  Nob,  a city  belonging  to  the  prielts,  in 
his  way  to  the  Philiftines,  amongft  whom  he  intended  to 
take  refuge  from  the  perfecusions  of  Saul.  Having  at  this 
place  recovered  Goiiah’s  fword,  he  haftened  to  Achilh,  king 
of  Gath  ; whofe  heiiile  dtfigns  he  counteracted,  by  feign- 
ing himfelf  mad.  It  has  been  laid,  by  thofe  who  have  ca- 
lumniated the  charafter  of  David,  that  he  intended  to  enter 
into  a treaty  of  alliance  with  this  Philiftine  prince  againft 
the  Hebrews ; but  this  charge  is  contradicted  by  the  at- 
tendant circumftances  ; for,  as  he  fled  to  Achifla,  under  the 
apprehenfion  of  being  affaffinated  by  the  machinations  of 
Saul,  it  is  plain  that  he  never  manirefted  any  defign  of  en- 
gaging with  him  againft  bis  king  and  country,  becaufe  he 
was  taken  up  as  a fpy,  and  then  difmiffed  as  a madman.  Be- 
ing ordered  immediately  to  leave  the  dominions  of  Achifh, 
he  made  the  belt  of  his  way  out  of  the  territories  of  the 
Philiftines  ; and,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  happy  deliver- 
ance, he  penned  the  34th  pfaun.  Upon  his  coming  from 
Gath  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  he  retired  to  the  cave  of  Adul- 
lam  ; where  he  was  joined  by  his  brethren,  and  by  many 
others  who  were  in  diilrefs,  or  in  debt,  or  difeontented  j 
and  feveral  other  perfons  of  known  reputation  and  valour, 
(t  Sam.  xxii.  1,  2.)  In  this  fttuation  he  was  grievoufly 
diftreffed  with  t’nirft  ; and  in  order  to  procure  water  for  him, 
three  of  his  worthies  broke  through  the  hoft  of  the  Philif- 
tines then  encamped  at  Bethlehem,  and  brought  it  to 
David  ; but  fuch  were  his  fclf-dcnial  and  forbearance,  that 
he  declined  drinking  it,  becaufe  it  had  been  obtained  for 
him  at  the  hazard  of  the  lives  of  his  friends.  The  cave 
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«f  Adv  Hum  has  been  reprefented  by  tliofe  who  have  been 
difpoled  to  cenfure  David’s  conduft,  as  a place  of  rendezvous 
||  for  his  foil  )wers,  and  he  has  been  charged  with  rebellion 
againft  Saul.  But  thofe  who  reforted  thither  did  it  freely, 
and  without  felicitation  on  his  part  ; nor  does  it  appear 
• I that  David  took  the  advantage  of  this  circumftance  for  de- 
priving Saul  either  of  his  life  or  crown.  In  this  refpecl, 
Mr.  Bayle  himfeif  has  been  conftrained  to  do  him  juftice. 
On  this  occaiion,  David  afted  fole'ly  upon  the  principle  of 
felf-prefervation  and  defence  ; he  never  oppofed  or  difturbed 
the  quiet  of  Saul’s  government  ; he  never  folicited  the  tribes 

I to  join  him  during  his  life,  or  excited  a fpirit  of  oilcontent 
and  rebellion,  or  popular  commotions  againft  him  ; he  never 
entered  into  any  confpiracy  to  dethrone  him  ; never  at- 
tacked his  army;  never  by  force  levied  contributions  upon 
his  fubjedts  to  fupport  him  ; never  joined  the  enemies  of 
his  country  to  invade  it ; never  difputed  any  of  his  reafo li- 
able commands,  but  ferved  him  faithfully  whilll  he  employ- 

ied  him  ; never  deferred  him,  or  provided  himfeif  with  guards, 
til!  forced  to  it  by  the  unrelenting  jeaioufy  and  rage  of  his 
unhappy  perfecutor;  never  took  any  advantage  that  oc 
curved  for  feizing  his  perfon,  or  deltroying  him  ; but  in  his 
whole  condud,  behaved  with  all  the  fubmifiion  that  became 
- him  as  a dutiful  fon-in-law  to  his  father,  and  a good  fubjeft 
to  his  prince.  As  a faithful  lubjed , he  had  a natural  right 
to  prote&ion,  and  to  fecure  himlclf  from  the  violence  of  a 
tyrant,  by  any  juft  and  prudent  meafures  within  his  power. 
His  own  repeated  and  folemn  proteftations  of  innocence 
ought  alfo  to  be  admitted  in  his  favour,  more  efpecially 
when  they  are  confirmed  and  jultified  by  the  teftimony  of 
Jonathan,  and  that  of  Saul  himlelf,  after  his  life  was  fpared 
in  the  cave  of  Engedi.  (r  Sam.  xxiv.  17,  iS,  19.  See  alfo 
ch.  xxvi.  18.  zi.  25.)  From  the  cave  and  ftrong  hold  of 
Adullam,  David  removed  to  the  foreft  of  Hareth,  where  he 
penned  the  admirable  hymn  recorded  in  the  63d  pfaim. 

Soon  after  the  barbarous  outrage  committed  by  Saul  upon 
the  priefts  at  Nob,  under  the  charge  of  Doeg,  for  having 
harboured  David,  he  was  informed  that  the  Philiftines  were 
befieging  Keilah,  a city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  5 and  having 
inquired  of  the  Lord,  whether  he  fhould  go  and  fmite  them, 
and  obtaining  an  anfwer  in  the  affirmative,  he  went  thither 
with  his  men,  fought  with  the  Philiftines,  brought  away 
their  cattle,  fmote  them  with  a great  daughter,  and  thus 
faved  the  city  and  its  inhabitants.  This  brave  and  gallant 
aftion  merits  the  higheft  commendation.  “ It  was,”  as 
Grotius  (in  loc.)  juftly  obferves,  “ an  inllance  of  his  great 
love  to  his  country,  who,  though  proferibed  as  a rebel  by 
the  king,  was  fo  far  from  injuring  his  country,  as  that  he 
ferved  it  at  the  coft  of  his  enemies.”  So  far  was  David 
from  making  any  attempt  to  keep  pofllfiion  of  Keilah,  that 
when  Saul  was  coming  againft  the  city  on  his  account,  and 
with  a view  of  feizing  him  as  his  prey,  he  departed  to  the 
wiidernefs  of  Z:ph,  where  lie  concealed  himfeif  in  the  natu- 
ral foitreffes  of  the  rocks  and  mountains  of  that  defert. 
Saul  purfued  him  with  a delign  of  taking  away  his  life  ; 
but  he  was  preferved  from  falling  into  his  hands.  Ssui,  how- 
ever, was  called  off  from  the  purfuit  by  the  news  of  a frefh 
invafkm  of  his  territories  by  the  Philiitine3.  Wnilft  David 
was  in  the  ./ildernefs  with  his  guards,  he  lay  near  the  eftate 
of  Na’cal,  who  had  dieep  and  goats  in  abundance.  I dtc-id 
of  differing  his  men  to  pilfer  or  forcibly  to  take  away  any 
part  of  Nabal’s  property,  he  refpe&fully  entreated  fich  a 
fupply  as  his  eircutuftarices  required.  Nabal  returned  a 
churlifh  and  abufive  mtiffage  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1;  fuch  as  was 
likely  to  excite  the  juft  refentment  of  David.  Abigail, 
however,  the  wife  of  Nabal,  interpofed,  and  by  her  temper 
and  prudence,  diiarmed  David  of  his  anger,  and  prevented 
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the  retaliation  which  he  was  meditating.  In  ten  days  after 
this  event  Nabal  fickened  and  died,  arid  Abigail  term : ime«if- 
ter  became  David’s  wife.  The  interci  urleon  this  occaiion  be- 
tween David  and  Abigail  was  carried  on  in  the  moft  open  and 
public  manner,  in  the  prefence  of  David’s  men  and  Abigail’s 
fervants,  in  the  field  where  they  met.;  and  it  was  begun  and 
concluded  without  interruption,  or  any  private  conference 
between  them,  as  appears  by  the  whole  ieries  of  the  hiftory, 
that  could  give  them  the  leaft  opportunity  for  any  criminal 
intercourfe.  If  we  duly  confider  the  feveral  circumftances 
recited  in  this  hiftory,  although  David’s  paffion  and  oath 
to  deftvoy  Nabal  arid  his  family  are  by  no  means  to  be  vin- 
dica:ed ; though  the  refolution  was  cruel,  and  the  oath  a 
raih  and  wicked  one  ; yet  it  mutt  be  allowed  that  the  pro- 
vocation given  him  was  of  the  highelt  nature,  aggravated 
with  the  moft  outrageous  circumitances,  and  fuch  as  no  mi- 
litary man  could  help  grievoufly  refenting.  What  man  of 
honour  and  generofity,  what  foldier  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
what  fon-in-law  of  a king,  and  heir  to  his  throne,  would 
have  tamely  borne  all  this  vile  indignity,  and  unmerited 
calumny  and  abufe  ? Would  any  pardfan,  in  our  modem  ar- 
mies, put  up  with  an  affront  and  injury  like  this,  and  not 
retaliate  it  with  a feverity  equal  to  what  David  threatened  ? 
However,  he  was  happily  prevented  from  avenging  himfeif 
according  to  his  intention,  by  being  brought  to  a juft  itnfe 
of  the  rafimefs  and  cruelty  of  his  purpofe,  and  not  by  any 
methods  of  wickednefs  and  villainy  ; and  nothing  can  be 
more  un reafo n able  than  the  fufpicion  of  Abigail’s  proftitutr 
ing  herfelf  to  David  ; fmee  the  two  expreflions,  that  may 
have  given  rife  to  it,  are  not  poffibly  capable  of  any  fuch  in- 
terpretation. The  firft,  “ Upon  me  let  this  iniquity  be,’* 
is  a form  of  fpeec’n  frequently  ufed  in  deprecating  a punifh- 
merit  which  another  deferves,  by  transferring,  as  it  were, 
the  crime  and  puniftiment  upon  the  perfon  who  pleads  for 
the  criminal.  (2  Kings  xiv.  9.  Pf.  lv,  3.  If.  ini.  6.)  It  ar- 
gues a corrupt  mind  to  pervert  it  to  a criminal  meaning; 
and  it  isobvioufly,  and  by  the  faireft  interpretation,  no  more 
than  if  ihe  had  faid,  “ Rather  let  me  fuffer  than  him.”  As 
to  the  other  expreffion,  “ I have  accepted  thy  perfon,”  (fee 
Gen.  xxix.  21.  Job  xlii.  9.  If.  iii.  3.  Prov.  xviii,  3.)  its 
meaning  is ; “I  have  accepted  thy  interpoiition  for  Nabal, 
and  for  thy  fake  will  not  execute  my  intended  revenge  upon 
him.” 

After  David  had  honourably  difrniffed  Nabal’s  wife  and 
fervants,  he  concealed  himfeif  in  the  hill  Hachilah,  before 
Jefhimon,  whither  he  was  purfued  by  Saul  with  30cochoftn 
men.  David,  accompanied  by  Abifliai,  vifnea  the  camp 
of  Saul  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  found  him  with  Abner, 
and  all  the  people  round  about  him,  fall  afletp.  Abifliai  was 
eager  to  difpatch  his  enemy,  but  David  reprelfed  his  ardour,, 
and  manifefted  on  the  occaiion  the  moft  glorious  moderation 
and  fortitude  of  mind.  (1  Sam.  xxvi.)  Was  ever  refolution 
more  generous  and  loyal  ? One  ftroke  would  have  fixed  his 
mortal  enemy  dead  on  the  fpot,  put  an  end  to  all  his  fears, 
and  mounted  him  to  a throne.  And  yet  this  hypocrite, 
this  diffembler,  this  rebel,  traitor,  bloody  ambitious  parricide, 
for  thefe  are  the  titles  with  which  he  hath  been  deco- 
rated, immediately  ftarts  back  at  the  propofal  of  it, 
and  the  profpect  of  a crown  will  not  tempt  him  to  a 
bafe,  difloyal,  and  impious  aftion  to  obtain  it.  David 
merely  ordered  Abifliai  to  take  away  the  fpear  at  the  boifter 
of  Saul,  and  the  cruife  of  water  that  ftood  by  him,  and  to 
carry,  them  off,  as  the  proofs  of  Saul’s  danger,  and  of  his  own 
fidelity  to  him.  The  whole  paffage  recording  this  part  of  the 
hiftory  of  David  and  Saul,  if  it  had  been  found  any  where 
but  in  the  Bible,  would  have  been  read  with  pleafure,  and 
pointed  out  as  worthy  of  admiration, for  the  many  excellencies 
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that  are  contained  in  it.  N itwithftanditig  Saul’s  promife  to 
David  at  Ziph  that  he  would  do  him  no  more  harm,  yet-know- 
ing his  implacable  temper,  and  apprehending,  that  the  fpirit 
of  jealoufy  and  rage  would  return  on  him,  David  lived  in  a 
date  of  perpetual  anxiety.  He  therefore  retired  with  his 
followers  to  Achifh,  king  of  Gath,  who  gave  him,  his 
family  and  companions,  a very  fiiendly  reception,  and  af- 
figned  to  him  the  town  of  Zikiag,  as  a permanent  property 
for  himfelf  and  followers,-  Here  David  was  joined  by  feveral 
mighty  men  of  valour,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  invasion 
of  the  Gelhurites,  Gezrites,  and  Amalekites.  David's  con- 
du£t  on  this  occalion  has  been  feverely  cenfured,  and  alfo 
mifreprefented  by  Bayle.  In  mitigation  of  the  feverity 
exercifed  by  David,  it  has  been  faid,  that  the  Amalekites 
were  the  ancient  enemies  of  the  Jewifh  nation,  doomed, 
many  ages  before  this,  to  deftrudtion  by  the  God  of  Ifrael. 
David,  therefore,  might  have  pleaded  a divine  command  for 
exterminating  the  reftlefs  and  inveterate  enemies  of  his 
country.  After  the  expedition  now  mentioned  was  termi- 
nated, David  returns  to  Achifh,  and  upon  being  afktd 
where  he  made  his  incurfion  ? David  anfwers,  “ Again!!  the 
fouth  of  Judah,  See.”  which  reply  Mr.  Bayle  charges  with 
faiffiood,  calling  it,  not  vei»y  liberally,  “ a lie.”  But  the  an- 
fiver  was  literally  true,  but  ambiguous ; for  all  thofe  people 
dwelt  on  the  fouth  of  Judah,  &c.  David  was  now  in  a critical 
fituation  ; and  the  greatefl  and  bed  cafuids  have  allowed , that 
ambiguous  aufwers  are  not  always  criminal,  but  fometimes 
judifiable,  especially  in  fuch  a fituation.  (See  Gro-tius  de 
J.  B.  et  P.  1.  iii.  c.  i.  §.  io,  and  Gronovius’s  note  on  the 
paffage,  paragr.  1.  note  74.)  Of  this  fentiment  were  So- 
crates, Plato,  Xenophon,  Cicero,  the  Stoics,  Aridotie, 
Quinftilian  and  others  mentioned  by  Grotius,  (lib.  v.  c.  i. 
9>  PaKe  3 and  4 ) 

David,  having  been  afterwards  preffed  into  the  Philidine 
camp  and  lervice  by  Achifh,  was  reduced  to  the  greated 
draits,  and  fcarctly  knew  how  to  conduct  himfelf,  con- 
fidently with  the  confidence  which  that  prince  placed  in 
him,  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  country,  and  his  own 
interel!  and  views,  as  an  expe&ant  of  the  crown  and  king- 
dom of  Ifrael.  But  Providence  happily  extricated  him  from 
th  s embarrafTment  (]  Sam.  xxix.  r,  &c.) ; for  as  the  troops 
of  the  Philiftines  were  palling  in  review  before  their  princi- 
pal officers,  David  alfo  with  his  corps  marched  in  the  rear, 
under  the  command  of  Achifh,  king  of  Gath.  This  cir- 
cumdance  offended  the  Philiftines,  and  their  princes  were 
peremptorily  determined  not  to  permit  David  and  his  forces 
to  accompany  them  to  the  engagement,  fo  that  Achifh  was 
induced  to  difmifs  David  and  his  followers.  On  his  return 
to  Zikiag,  he  attacked  the  Amalekites,  and  recovered  all 
that  they  had  taken  away,  their  wives  and  families,  and  en- 
tire fubdar.ee  ; and  at  Zikiag,  he  didributed  his  (hare  of 
the  fpoil  partly  to  thofe  of  the  eiders  of  Judah,  ‘who  were  his 
friends,  and  partly  among  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  towns, 
which  had  given  refuge  to  himfelf  and  his  men,  during  the 
time  of  their  perfecution  by  Saul  ; and  by  this  ad!  mani- 
feded  his  prudence,  gratitude,  and  judice. 

David  now  redded  among  the  Philiftines,  in  whofe  coun- 
try thefe  Ameltkites  had  committed  great  depredations, 
whilfl  the  Philiftines  themfelves  were  engaged  in  war  with 
the  Hebrews,  and  incapable  of  defending  their  own  fron- 
tiers. He  was  their  ally,  obliged  to  adt  in  their  favour,  and 
behaved  like  a foldier  of  honour,  in  avenging  the  injuries 
that  had  been  done  them:  and  we  may  obferve  upon  the 
whole,  that  David’s  execution  of  vengeance  on  the  Amalek- 
ites for  their  treacherous  mvadon  and  unprovoked  adts  of 
violence,  whild  neither  the  Philidines  nor  the  Hebrews 
could  defend  their  territories,  was  a deferved  and  neceffary 


feverity.  There  are  other  circumdances  and  confederations, 
fuggeded  by  the  hiftorv  to  anv  impartial  and  candid  reader, 
which  amply  vindicate  David’s  expedition  again!!  the  Ama- 
lekites. In  this  expedition  he  evinced  his  refolution  and 
courage,  and  his  zeal  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try, though  he  was  in  a date  of  adtual  bandhment  from  it, 
and  forced  to  ftek  for  fhelter  in  the  dominions  of  an  enemy. 
He  was  further  enabled  to  fecure,  and  ingratiate  himfelf  with 
his  former  friends,  the  elders  of  Judah,  by  the  prefent  which 
he  refpedtfully  font  them ; and  thefe  were  fortunate  circnm- 
ftances,  as  they  happened  jud  before  the  death  of  Saul, 
who,  with  his  three  fons,  were  killed  in  battle  again!!  the 
Philidines, -upon  the  mountains  of  Gilboa. 

On  the  third  day  after  David’s  return  to  Zikiag  (2  Sam. 
i.  1.)  from  the  daughter  of  the  Amalekites,  he  was  informed 
by  an  Amalekite  of  the  death  of  Saul  and  his  fons,  owning 
himfelf  to  be  the  perfon  who  killed  him,  and  prefenting 
David  with  his  crown  and  bracelet.  This  wretch  intended 
thus  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  David;  but  he  knew  not  bis 
difpofition,  and  that  a crown  would  be  unwelcome  to  him 
at  the  price  of  treafon,  and  that  a throne  would  not  tempt 
him,  it  it  were  to  be  purchafed  by  parricide.  Could  he, 
who  himfelf  thrice  fpartd  Saul’s  life,  when  he  found  it  ab- 
lolutely  in  his  power,  endure  the  man  that  boafted  of  having 
murthered  him?  On  this  occafion  he  behaved  with  that  dig- 
nity and  judice  that  fet  him  above  all  deferved  reproach, 
however  hi-  conduft  may  have  been  unjuffly  criminated. 

Upon  the  death  of  Saul  and  his  three  fons,  David  having 
been  ordered  bv  the  oracle  to  go  up  to  Hebron,  the  capital 
city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  unanimously  chofen  and 
anointed  king  over  their  whole  tube.  It  was  natural  for 
this  tribe  to  feize  the  opportunity  of  Saul’s  death,  and  to 
acknowledge  him,  whom  God  had  pointed  out  to  them  for 
their  king;  efpecially  as  he  was  of  their  otvn  tribe,  and  had 
gained  the  general  effeem  by  his  perfonal  virtues,  and  mili- 
tary abilities.  This' tribe  might  further  have  been  induced 
to  raife  David  to  the  throne  over  them,  becaufe  they  hoped 
that  the  ancient  prophecy  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  10.)  was 
now  about  to  be  accompiifhed.  This  tribe  was  alfo  the 
moll  powerful  and  refpcdtable  of  all  the  twelve;  and  as  they 
had  a right  to  chufe  their  own  prince,  thty  might  reafon- 
abiy  have  expedled  that  the  other  tribes  would  have  fol- 
lowed their  example,  and,  by  uniting  in  David,  quietly  have 
fuomitted  to  the  appointment  of  God,  as  they  themfelves 
had  done.  David  was  now  30  years  old  (B.  C.  10^5);  and 
having,  on  many  occaiions,  fhewn  his  courage,  fortitude, 
moderation,  and  patience,  and  having  maintained  an  in- 
vincible purpofe  not  to  haffen  his  acceffion  to  the  throne  by 
any  adds  of  trealon  and  violence,  God  now  began  to  reward 
his  Angular  virtue  ; and,  from  a fugitive  and  exile,  he  was 
made  king  over  all  the  tribes,  by  their  unfolicited  and  volun- 
tary confent;  as  an  earned  cf  what^God  had  in  farther  re- 
ferve  for  him  ; — the  kingdom  over  all  his  people.  Ifhbo- 
fheth,  a younger  fon  of  Saul,  was  a competitor  with  David 
for  the  fovereignty.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  David  had  no 
pretenfion  to  the  throne  by  right  of  inheritance,  and  in  this 
refpeft  Saul  had  no  more  right  than  David,  nor  Ifhbolheth 
than  either  of  them  ; the  hereditary  right,  if  any  fuch  right 
exifted,  being  veiled  in  Mephibolhetb,  Saul’s  grandfon,  by 
his  eldeft  fon  Jonathan.  Ilhbofheth  was  the  mere  creature 
of  Abner,  the  captain  of  Saul’s  holt,  who,  ambitious  of 
retaining  the  power  in  his  own  hands,  made  Ifhbolheth  king 
over  Ifrael  by  military  force ; without  the  choice  or  confent 
of  the  eleven  tribes,  and  in  diredl  oppofnion  to  the  choice 
and  confent  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  inclination  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  people.  Ilhbofheth  was,  therefore,  in 
every  refpeft,  an  ufurper,  in  prejudice  of  the  right  heir; 
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and  David,  as  well  as  every  man  in  IfraeJ,  had  a vight  to 
oppofe  him,  and  prevent  his  eftablifhment  in  the  kingdom. 
Tne  right  of  David  to  the  crown  was  indifniUable,  and  the 
higheft  by  which  any  man  could  claim  it.  Uoon  the  death 
of  Saul,  the  thrflne  was  vacated,  mid  the  people  were  at  full 
liberty,  under  the  direftion  of  G >d,  to  chnfe  whom  they 
pleafed.  The  tribe  of  Jodah,  as  we  have  faid,  unanimoufly 
elefted  David  for  their  king  and 't  is  highly  probable,  that 
the  whole  body  of  the  nation  would  have  concurred,  if 
they  had  not  not  been  prevented  by  the  influence  of  Abner. 
A civil  war  was  the  conf  luence  of  thefe  rival  interefts, 
which  laded  above  feven  years  under  the  influence  and  fupport 
of  Abner,  with  the  eleven  tribes;  hut  when  Abner  perceived 
that  his  caufe  demined,  and  that  of  David  profpered,  he 
availed  hi rnfeif  of  an  opportunity  that  occurred  of  bringing 
about  a revolution  in  favour  of  David.  The  eafy  method  by 
which  A bner  effefted  this  revolution,  and  the  cordial  manner 
in  which  the  whole  nation  fubmitted  to  David,  are  a de- 
monftration  that  they  approved  Abner’s  change,  and  were 
glad  to  accept  David  for  their  king.  For  no  fooner  had  Ab- 
ner a conference  with  the  elders  of  Ifrael,  and  put  them  in 
mind  that  they  had  formerly  deiired  David  for  their  king, 
and  that  the  Lord  had  refolved  to  deliver  them  from  the  Phi- 
liftines,  and  their  enemies,  by  the  inftrumer.tality  of  David, 
than  all  the  tribes  came  to  Hebron,  ali  the  men  of  war, 
“ with  a perfeft  heart,”  and  ail  Ifrael,  “with  one  heart  to 
make  him  king;”  and  accordingly  anointed  him  king  over 
Ifrael.  In  this  whole  affair  David’s  cor.duft  appears  to  be 
perfeft  .y  honourable.  Joah,  however,  refented  David’s 
acceptance  of  Abner’s  fubmiffion,  and  having  info. ted  his 
perfon,  took  leave  of  him,  with  a refolution  of  dellroying 
Abner. 

In  purfuance  of  this  refolution,  Joab,  jealous  of  Abner, 
End  dreading  his  being  fuperfeded  in  the  command  of  the 
army  by  the  advancement  of  a rival,  took  the  opportunity 
of  a friendly  conference  treacheroufly  to  affafinate  him.  In 
this  bale  and  bloody  aft  David  had  no  concern ; fo  far  from 
it,  that  he  expreffed,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  his  deteftation 
of  the  bafe  aft.  (2  Sam.  iii.  28,  29.)  As  foon  a3  Ifhbo- 
fhelh  was  informed  of  Abner’s  death,  he  defpaired  of  his 
caufe,  and  gave  up  all  for  loll.  The  conteft,  however,  foon 
terminated  in  his  death;  for  he  fell  a facrifice  to  the  inte- 
refted  and  ambitious  views  of  two  brothers,  who  were  cap- 
tains in  his  guards,  and  who  hoped,  by  the  murder  of  their 
mailer,  to  recommend  themfelves  to  David,  and  to  obtain 
preferment  in  his  fervice.  David,  in  juft  abhorrence  of  this 
aft  of  treafon,  ordered  the  perpetrators  of  it  to  be  imme- 
diately executed;  and  as  an  expreffion  of  refpefl  for  the  me- 
mory of  Ifhbofiietfc,  he  ordered  his  head  to  be  buried  in  the 
fepulchre  of  Abner  in  the  city  of  Hebron.  Upon  the  death 
of  Ifhbofhetb,  all  the  elders  of  Ifrael  came  to  David  at  He- 
bron, prefented  to  him  the  conditions  on  which  they  ad- 
vanced him  to  the  throne,  which  being  mutually  and  fo- 
lemnly  agreed  to,  they  anointed  him  king,  “ according  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  by  Samuel,”  many  years  before  : thus 
fettling  the  government  upon  a fohd  foundation,  and  effec- 
tually providing  for  the  national  fecurity  and  peace.  On 
this  occafion,  the  hiftorian  oblerves  (1  Chrori.  xii.  40.), 
w There  was  joy  in  Ifrael.” 

The  firft  aft  of  his  reign  was  the  fiege  and  fubfequent 
capture  of  Jerufalem  from  the  Jebufites,  together  with  the 
fortrefs  of  Stcn,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  city  of 
David,  (2  Sam.  v.  11.)  whifher  he  transferred  the  feat  of 
government,  and  where  he  built  a royal  palace,  making  it 
the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael.  On  the  comple- 
tion of  the  palace,  in  which  he  was  afijfted  by  the  Tyrians, 
who  were  better  Hulled  in  architefture  than  the  Hebrews, 


he  penned  the  ode  which  we  have  in  the  30th  pfalm  at  the 
dedication  of  it.  David,  finding  himfelf  well  eftal  l.fhtd  on 
the  throne,  and  fettled  in  his  new-built  palace,  reiolved  to 
regulate  his  family  and  court.  The  fcheme  lie  farmed  for 
this  purpofe,  and  the  regulations  he  adopted,  are  tranfrnitted 
to  us  in  an  ode,  (Pf.  ci.)  which  will  do  honour  to  his  me* 
tr.ory,  as  a good  man,  and  an  excellent  king/throughout  all 
generations.  Brfidts  attending  to  his  own  perfonal  conveni-^ 
ence,  he  f t about  enlarging  and  beautifying  Jerufalem,  and 
committed  the  care  of  this  public  work  to  Joab.  When  his 
public  undertakings  were  finiftud,  which  muft  have  been 
feveral  years  in  carrying  on,  he  penned  the  87th  pfalm. 

His  increafmg  profperitv  excited  the  jealoufy  of  neigh- 
bouring nations,  the  ancient  enemies  of  Ifrael  ; fo  that  foon 
after  his  eftablifhment  on  the  throne,  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
cert meafures  for  refilling  them.  Of  thefe  enemies  the  Phi- 
liftines  took  the  lead,  and  kept  him  employed  in  repeated 
conflicts,  which  terminated  on  his  part  in  renewed  v’ftories. 
As  foon  as  he  obtained  reft,  by  peace  at  home  and  freedom 
from  all  foreign  wars,  he  devoted  hi.nlelf  to  the  buiinefs  of 
making  Tome  neceffary  regulations  in  rebgion,  and  of  pro- 
viding for  the  more  dated  performance  of  the  folemnities  of 
divine  worfhip.  With  this  view  he  transferred  the  ark  to 
mount  Sion  at  Jerufalem.  The  proedfion  fur  this  purpofe 
was  accompanied  with  vocal  as  wed  as  inftrumental  mufl.c; 
and  David  prepared  an  ode,  (Pf.  lxviii.)  to  be  fung  by  the 
chanters,  the  feveral  parts  of  which  were  fuited  to  the  feveral 
divifions  of  the  march,  and  the  whole  of  it  adapted  to  fo 
facrcd  and  joyful  a folemnity.  A circumftance  occurred  as 
the  ark  had  juft  arrived  at  the  city  of  David,  or  mount  Sicn, 
which  has  occafloned  fomc  fevere  cenfures  by  Mr.  Bayle  and 
others:  this  was  his  dancing  before  the  ark.  But  thefe 
cenfures  betray  a total  ignorance  of  David’s  manner  of 
dancing,  and  the  poftures  he  made  life  of,  which  ought  to 
have  been  known  before  he  could  jullly  be  charged  with 
having  made  himfelf  ridiculous  by  them  ; bccaule  perfona 
may  dance  in  a very  brifk  and  lively  manner,  without  any 
poftures  that  fnall  deferve  contempt ; and  moreover  there  is 
no  word  in  the  original,  that  is  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  David’s 
behaviour  in  this  proceffion,  that  either  implies,  or  will  juf- 
tify  fuch  a fuppofit’.on.  David  was  frequently,  during  his 
fubfequent  reign,  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Philiftines,  the 
Moabites,  the  Syrians,  the  Edomites  or  Idumteans,  and  the 
Ammonites,  in  which  he  often  obtained  the  moft  fplendid 
viftories,  and  by  which  he  was  raifed  very  h;gh  in  the  efti- 
mation  of  the  monarchs  of  the  eaft.  In  one  inllance,  that 
has  been  recorded  by  the  lacred  writers  without  palliation, 
David’s  conduft  cannot  be  too  feverely  condemned:  he  gave 
himfelf  up  to  the  fway  of  uncontrouled  paffions  ; he  ruined 
an  innocent  woman,  and  to  complete  the  wickednefs  of  the 
deed,  attempted  to  add  murder  to  the  crime  of  adultery. 
This  was  the  affair  of  Bathfheba  and  Uriah.  Much  has 
been  faid  in  order  to  aggravate  David’s  guilt  on  this  cc« 
cafi  m ; but  we  owe  it  to  juftice  and  candour  duly  to  con- 
fider,  whether  there  be  not.  by  way  of  contrail,  any  circum- 
ftances  of  alleviation  in  this  tranfaftion.  A good  mind  will 
derive  great  fatisfaftion  from  being  able  to  extenuate  guilt, 
where  it  can  be  fairly  d ne,  which,  as  far  as  it  is  real,  ought 
never  to  be  concealed  or  defended.  David,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  thus  tranfaftion,  feersis  not  to  have  incurred 
the  charge  of  deliberation  and  fettled  purpofe.  Bathfheba 
was  unknown  to  him,  nor  was  he  apprized  that  fhe  was  a 
married  woman,  when  he  firft  cafuaiiy  law  her.  Much  as 
he  was  to  be  blamed,  his  fin,  in  the  firft  inftajice,  had  not 
that  aggravation  which  it  would  have  had,  if  there  had  been 
more  time  and  lcifure  for  refieftion,  and  if  he  had  purfurd 
his  criminal  inclination,  after  having  feriouily  and  calmly 

weighed 
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-weighed  the  nature  arid  confequences  of  what  he  was  about 
to  do,  and  ufed,  as  too  many  others  have  don?  in  like  cafe?, 
fraud,  perfidy,  and  force  to  .stratify  fem.  B-ithfheba  her* 
fclf  feems  to  have  too  eaffiy  yielded  to  the  king’s  inclination, 
and  thereby  rendered  it  almcft  innpcfiible  for  him  to  fuppr.fs 
it.  Her  compliance  feems  to  have  been  voluntary,  unforced, 
and  immediate.  The  fir  ft  crime  being  committed,  and  the 
dreaded  confequences  of  it  appearing,  the  unhappy  prince 
found  hlmfeif  involved  in  difficulties  out  of  which  he  knew 
not  howto  extricate  himleif.  Confeious  guilt,  concern  tor 
his  own  cliarafter,  regard  for  the  honour  of  the  partner  of 
his  crime,  and  even  fear  of  his  own  and  her  life,  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  their  adultery  being  death  ; all  united  to  put 
him  on  forming  fome  contrivance,  how  to  conceal  and  pre- 
vent the  fcandal  of  it  from  becoming  public.  But  all  ttiefe 
failed  him.  Bathfheba  at  any  rate  mult  be  preferved.  His 
own  honour  was  at  flake  to  prevent  her  deftruftion  ; and  he 
faw  but  one  way  left  to  fecure  tfiat  end,  which  he  thought 
himfeif  obliged,  at  any  hazard,  to  obtain.  If  Uriah  lived, 
fhe  mull  inevitably  die.  She  mull  have  died,  fays  Jofephus, 
(Ant.  1.  vii.  c.  7.  §.  1.)  as  an  adulterefs  by  tbe  laws  of  her 
country.  Uriah  could  have  demanded  the  punifhment.  The 
law  was  exprefs  and  peremptory.  Which  of  the  two  mud 
he  the  {fifthm  ? Cruel  dilemma  ! It  is  at  lafl  determined, 
that  t fie  hufband  fiiould  be  facrificed  to  fave  the  wife, 
whom  David’s  p?_|Tion  had  made  a criminal ; and  if  he  had 
abandoned  her  to  nes  fate,  he  would  have  been  cenfured  by 
almoft  every  man,  as  a monflerof  perfidy,  bafenefs,  and  in- 
gratitude. But  how  was  Uriah  to  be  got  rid  of?  Poifon, 
aff-iffination,  or  a falfe  charge  of  treafon,  or  fome  fecret  way 
of  deftruftion,  were  methods  with  which  the  eatlern  princes 
were  well  acquainted.  David  was  above  them  all,  and  had 
a kind  of  generofity  even  in  his  crimes.  The  man  he  was 
to  deflroy  was  a brave  foldier,  and  he  caufes  him  to  fall  in 
the  bed  of  honour,  glorioufly  fighting  again (l  the  enemies  of 
his  king  and  country.  David’s  conduct  is  indeed  incapable 
of  vindication,  but  the  circum fiances  that  have  been  men- 
tioned afford,  in  the  nature  of  them,  fome  alleviation  of  his 
crimes,  and  foften  the  feverity  of  the  hiftori-m  who  defcribes 
them.  David  having  thus,  by  accumulated  guilt,  taken  off 
the  man  that  he  dreaded  fiiould  live,  took  Bathfheba  to  his 
palace,  and  made  her  his  wife,  to  ficreen  her  from  a profecu- 
tion  of  adultery,  to  fecure  her  againil  the  penalty  of  death, 
and  in  fome  meafure  to  repair  the  injury  he  bad  done  her  ; 
which,  as  a plurality  of  wives  was  not  forbidden  by  that 
conftitution  and  polity  under  which,  he  lived,  was  the  leak 
compenfation  that  he  could  make,  and  which  he  was  obliged 
in  juftice  and  honour  to  make  her.  One  would  have 
thought,  without  adverting  to  the  obduracy  of  guilt,  that, 
after  fuch  a complication  of  aggravated  crimes,  David,  upon 
a review  of  his  conduit,  would  have  been  {truck  with  re- 
morfe,  confiffed  his  fins  to  God,  and  earnefily  iupplicatcd 
forgivenefs.  But  the  contrary  appears  from  the  hiftory  to 
have  been  the  cafe.  He  was  for  a confiderable  time  infal- 
lible and  callous,  fo  that  Nathan  the  prophet  was  employed, 
by  an  artfully  compofed  fable,  to  induce  the  king  tc  pro- 
nounce his  own  condemnation,  even  without  fiifpefting,  or 
intending  it.  Bathfheba  had  been  juft  delivered  of  a foe, 
the  fruit  of  her  adulterous  commerce  with  David,  and  who 
was,  in  the  ftriftnefs  of  the  letter,  “ conceived”  by  bis  mo- 
ther “ in  fin,  and  fhapen  in  iniquity.”  David  appears  to 
have  been  fend  of  the  child,  and,  in  the  midft  of  his  joy  on 
this  account.  Nathan  demands  an  audience,  and  executes 
his  commiffion.  The  dreadful  fentence  he  pronounced 
roufed  the  confidence  of  David,  and  from  the  fullelt  con- 
viftion  of  his  offence,  lie  immediately  made  this  acknow- 
ledgment to  Nathan,  “ I have  finned  againft  the  Lord.” 


The  pfalrr.s  he  penned  on  this  ocenfien  fhew  his  deep  fenfe 
»f  the  gui't  he  had  confrafted,  and  will  be  a memorial  ot 
the  finceritv  of  his  repentance  throughout  si!  g nerat  011s. 

V'cts  of  fuch  enormity  as  thof  of  D wid  rarely  Dafs  un- 
puniflvd . David  met  in  after-life  with  much  aflbftion  of 
the  fevered  kmd,  wh  ch  he  would  naturally  impute  to  the 
hand  of  an  avenging  God  for  his  part  offences.  A'ofidom 
h'S  Ion  rebelled  againft  him,  and  was  dabbed  to  the  heart 
with  three  darts  by  J<  ab,  whilll:  he  was  fnfpende  1 in  the 
m'dlt  of  a tree;  contrary  to  the  pofitive  orders  of  David, 
who  was  ninth  incenfed  by  this  aft  of  treafon  and  murder; 
and  at  the  fame  ton?  he  was  deferted  bv  many  of  his  mod 
eftetmed  friends.  Thefe  and  other  cihcumdancvs  excited  in 
th  e monarch  the  mod  liv.dy  emotions  of  grief,  which  are  pa- 
thetically referred  to  in  ifi?  famed  writings.  The  latter  period 
of  David’s  life  was  disturbed  by  an  attempt  of  Adorn  jah  to 
feize  the  crown,  which,  however,  he  tffeftually  repelled, 
by  caufing  Solomon  to  be  confederated  and  proclaimed- king 
during  his  own  life. 

David,  having  fettled  Solomon’s  fucctffion  to  the  throne, 
gave  him  a particular  charge  in  reference  to  two  date  cri- 
minal?, viz.  Joab  and  Shimei.  With  regard  to  Joab,  Da- 
vid mentions  three  murders,  a?  the  ground  of  the  charge 
(1  Kings  ii.  5,  6.)  not  to  let  him  die  a natural  death.  They 
were  thofe  of  Abfalom,  Abner,  and  Amafa ; and  the  order 
refpefting  Joab,  according  to  every  principle  of  equity  and 
juftice,  was  worthy  of  a good  king,  and  fit  to  be  given  in 
the  lafl  moments  of  his  life.  It  has  been  faid,  indeed,  that 
David  was  culoable  for  deferring  to  put  Joab  to  death  fo 
long,  and  entailing  the  performance  of  this  retributive  aft 
of  juftice  on  his  fon  and  fucceffor.  Joab,  it  fhould  be  re- 
coliefted,  was  too  powerful  a fubjeft  for  David  to  bring  to 
juftice.  He  attempted  it  twice  by  difplacing  him  from  tfie 
office  of  general.  But  he  reftored  himfelf  to  his  command 
by  murder  and  treaton,  in  fpite  of  David,  who  feized  the 
very  firft  opportunity,  after  Joab’s  power  was  broken,  of 
ordering  his  execution.  It  fhould  be  confidered  faither, 
that  whatever  Joab’s  paft  fervices  had  been  to  David,  and 
however  faithful  he  had  formerly  been  to  him,  yet  he  had 
now  been  engaged  in  a treafonable  cc.rifpiracy  againft  him, 
to  fet  afide  the  intended  fucceffion  to  the  crown,  and  had 
aftually  proclaimed  Adomjah  king  of  Ifrael,  during  his  fa- 
ther’s life;  altogether  without,  and  even  contrary  to  I119 
confent.  The  order  refpefting  Shimei  the  Bcnjamite  was 
founded  ot)  his  having  railed  at  and  curfeci  David,  pelting 
him  with  ftones,  and  crying  out  to  him,  “ Come  cut,  come 
out,  thou  bloody  man,  and  thou  man  of  Belial,  &c.” 
(3  Sam.  xvi.  J — 9.)  This  charge  againft  David  as  a bloody 
man,  becaufe  the  blood  of  the  houfe  of  Saul  was  upon 
him,  was  a fcandalous  faifehood,  and  uttered  in  the  mad- 
nefs  of  the  paffion  and  malice  of  a man,  who,  being  of 
Saul’s  houfe  and  family,  was  enraged  to  fee  that  family  re- 
jected from  the  throne,  and  David  advanced  to  it  in  their 
ftead.  David  very  properly  reminded  his  fuccrffbr,  that 
Shimei  was  an  implacable  enemy  to  his  perfon  and  fr.miiy, 
one  who  was  not  to  be  trailed,  arid  would  not  fail  to  fhow 
his  hatred  when  a proper  opportunity  occurred.  David’s  di- 
rection to  Solomon  may  he  underftood  to  mean,  that  he 
fhould  not  put  Shimei  to  death  for  having  curfed  him,  be- 
caufe he  had  forgiven  him  upon  oath  ; but  at  the  fame  time 
he  fhould  not  hold  him  guiltlefs  ; leaving  it  to  Solomon’s 
wifdom  to  in  fit  ft  a proper  punifhment  upon  him,  provided 
it  was  not  a capital  one.  It  is  certain  that  Solomon  did 
not  underhand  his  father  as  ordering  Shimei  to  be  put  to 
death  ; hut  only  that  he  fhoud  keep  a watchful  eye  over 
him,  and  prevent  him  from  all  (editions  praftices  for  the  fu- 
ture. Accordingly  he  ordered  him  to  build  a houfe  for  him- 
felf 
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felf  at  Jerufalem,  where  he  confined  him,  that  he  might  be 
perpetually  under  his  infpeftion,  and  bound  him  never  to 
go  farther  out  of  it  than  the  brook  Kidron  ; telling  him, 
that'  “ whenever  Ire  palfed  it,  he  fhouid  furtly  die.”  Shi- 
mei  himfelf,  feitfible  of  Solomon’s  great  kindnefs  to  him, 
approved  the  fentence  pronounced  upon  him,  and  therefore 
the  charge  that  David  gave  him,  promifirig  him,  upon  oath, 
obedience  to  the  condition,  on  which  his  life  was  afterwards 
to  depend. 

David  died  at  Jerufalem  in  about  the  70th  year  of  his 
age,  B.  C.  1015,  having  reigned  over  Judah  40,  and  over 
all  Ifrael  33  years.  Although  iris  character  was  far  from 
being  faultlefs,  he  had  unquellionably  many  excellent  quali- 
ties : he  is  deferibed  in  the  feriptures  as  “ a man  after 
God’s  own  heart  a phrafe  which  referred  to  the  qualifi- 
cations that  he  poffefied,  for  carrying  into  effeft  the  deligns 
of  Providence,  and  to  his  Heady  zeal  in  the  worfhip  of  the  liv- 
ing God,  in  oppofuion  to  the  idolatry  of  lurrounding  nations, 
with  which  the  Ifraelites  had  been  but  too  often  inftfted. 
“ The  man  after  God’s  own  heart”  Hands  in  direft  c-ppofl- 
tion  to  the  charafter  of  Saul,  who  is  deferibed  as  adding 
foolifhly,  by  breaking  the  commandment  of  God  by  his  pro- 
phet, and  rejefted  by  him,  i.  e.  deprived  of  the  iucceffion 
to  the  crown  in  his  family,  on  account  of  his  folly,  preemp- 
tion, and  difobedipncc.  And  it  therefore  means  one,  who 
fhouid  aft  prudently,  and  obey  the  commandments  of  God 
delivered  to  him  by  his  prophets,  and  whom,  therefore,  God 
would  thus  far  approve  and  continue  to  favour.  Thus  the 
expreffion  is  aftually  interpreted  by  the  Chaldee  paraphrafe  ; 
n’myi  THy  the  man  who  doth  my  will ; and  by 

St.  Paul  to  the  jews  at  Antioch,  who  fays  (Afts  xiii.  22.) 
*•  I have  found  David,  the  fon  of  jefie,  a man  after  my 
own  heart,”  who  Jhall  execute  my  will.  There  are,  there- 
fore, two  fenfes  which  are  evidently  implied  in  this  charafter 
of  “ the  man  after  God’s  own  heart a man,  who  fliouid 
faithfully  execute  the  will  of  God,  according  as  he  was 
commanded,  and  who,  on  that  account,  and  fo  far,  fhouid 
be  the  objeft  of  his  approbation.  In  one  or  other,  or  both 
of  thefe  lenfes,  the  expreffion  is  always  ufed.  David,  there- 
fore, is  characterized  as  “ a man  alter  God’s  own  heart 
not  to  denote  the  utrnoll  height  of  purity  in  his  moral  cha- 
rafter,  as  a private  man,  which  by  no  means  enters  into  the 
meaning  of  the  expreffion,  and  which  in  no  one  fingle  in- 
Hance  is  intended  by  it  ; but  to  reprefent  him  as  one,  who, 
in  his  public  charafter,  as  king  of  Ifrael,  was  fit  for  the 
purpofes  to  which  God  advanced  him,  and  who  he  knew 
would  faithfully  execute  the  commands  he  fhouid  give  him, 
by  his  prophets  ; and  who,  on  this  account,  fhouid  be  fa- 
voured and  approved  of  God,  and  eHablifhed,  himfelf  and 
family,  on  the  throne  of  Ifrael. 

The  particular  purpofes  for  which  God  advanced  him  to 
the  throne  were,  that  by  his  Heady  adherence  to  the  one 
true  God,  and  the  religion  which  be  was  pleafed  to  eflablilh 
by  Mofes,  he  might  be  an  illuHrious  example  to  all  his  pofte- 
rity  that  fhouid  reign  after  him  ; and  here  he  was  abfolutely 
without  blemifh,  and  “a  man,”  in  the  Hriftelt  fenfe  of  the 
expreffion,  “ after  God’s  own  heart  as  he  never  depart- 
ed from  his  God,  by  introducing  the  deities  of  other  na- 
tions, or  permitting  and  encouraging  the  impious  rites 
which  they  performed  in  honour  of  them.  There  was 
another  er.d  of  providence,  in  David’s  appointment  to  be 
king  over  Ifrael ; that,  according  to  God’3  promife  con- 
cerning him  (2  Sam.  iii.  10.)  he  might  “ lave  his  people  If- 
rael out  of  the  hands  of  the  PhiliHines,  and  out  of  the 
hand  of  all  their  enemies  and  farther,  that  by  him  he 
might  accorr.plifh  the  more  ancient  promifes  (Gen.  xv.  i3.) 
which  God  had  made  to  Abraham,  in  their  full  extent,  of 
Vol.  XI. 


giving  to  his  feed  “ the  whole  country,  from  the  river  of 
Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates.”  And 
finally,  God  railed  him  up  to  exalt  the  glory  ot  his  people 
Ifraei,  and  to  render  them  a flourifliing  and  hapny  people, 
by  the  wifdom  and  juftice  of  his  government.  (Pf.  lxxviii. 

7 1.  72-) 

“ See  here,  then,  the  true  portrait  of  “ the  man  after 
God’s  own  heart,”  who  fulfilled  all  his  pleafure  ! A prince, 
who,  anidfi  all  the  idolatries  of  the  nations  around  him, 
never  wickedly  apoHatized  from  the  worfhip  of  his  God, 
a .:d  was  an  amiable  example  of  a Heady  adherence  to  thofe 
forms  of  religion,  which.  God  had  prrfcribed,  to  all  the 
princes  bis  fucceffors  ; who,  though  king,  fubjefted  him- 
felf to  God,  the  fupreme  king  of  Ifrael,  and  faithfully  exe- 
cuted the  commands  he  received  from  him  ; who  made  hi  i 
people  triumph  in  the  numerous  viftories  he  obtained,  by 
the  direftions,  and  under  the  conduct  of  God  himfelf ; who 
enlarged  their  dominions,  and  put  them  into  pofieffion  of  all 
the  territories  God  had  promtfed  to  their  forefathers  ; and 
who,  amidH  all  the  fucceffis  that  were  granted  him,  the  irn- 
menfe  riches  he  had  gathered  from  the  fpoils  of  his  con- 
quered enemies,  and  the  fovereign  power  with  which  he 
was  invetled,  never  degenerated  into  defpotifm  and  tyranny, 
never  opprefied  his  people  ; but  governed  them  with  inte- 
.grity,  ruled  oyer  them  with  moderation  and  prudence,  im- 
partially diilributed  juHice,  left  an  eHablifhed  ourable  peace, 
and  fixed  the  whole  adminiftration,  both  civil  and  religious, 
upon  the  molt  fubfiantial  and  durably  foundation.  In  thrfe 
infiances  be  was  the  true  vicegerent  of  God,  on  whole 
throne  he  fat,  and  all  whofe  pleafure,  in  thefe  great  in- 
fiances, he  faithfully  performed.  If  therefore  David’s  pri- 
vate moral  charafter  was  worfe  than  it  will  be  ever  proved 
to  be,  he  might  be  Hill  “ a man  after  God’s  own  heart,” 
in  the  oroper  original  fenfe  of  the  expreffion  ; and  the  at- 
tempt to  prove  that  he  was  not  poffefied  of  the  height  of 
moral  purity,  is  an  impertinent  attempt  to  prove  David 
not  to  be,  what  the  facred  hifiory  never  afferted  him  to 
be.” 


As  a juft  delineation  of  the  charafter  of  Dav.d,  and  of 
the  principal  events  of  his  life,  is  of  great  importance  in  its 
conneftion  with  a due  regard  to  the  facred  writings,  and 
with  religion,  we  have  extended  it  to  a confiderable 
length  ; and  we  Hull  clofe  it  w'ith  the  following  abfiraft  of 
his  hifiory,  with  which  we  are  furnifhed  by  a learned  writer: 
A Ihepherd  youth,  David,  the  youngefi  fon  of  jefie,  was 
chofen  of  God  to  be  king  of  Ifrael,  and  at  his  command 
anointed  to  this  dignity  bv  the  hands  of  Samuel,  a venera- 
ble prophet,  in  the  room  of  Saul  ; who  bad  been  rejefted 
for  his  cifobedtence  to  the  divine  orders,  in  felonioufiy  feiz- 
ing  to  his  own  ufe,  the  prey  of  an  enemy,  which  God,  the 
fupreme  king  of  Ifrael,  had  devoted  to  defiruftion.  He 
is  introduced  to  ccurt  as  a man  expert  in  mufic,  a mighty 
valiant  man,  a man  of  war,  prudent  in  matters,  a comely 
perfon,  and  one  favoured  of  the  Lord.  By  his  flcill  in  mu- 
fic, he  relieved  Saul  under  a melancholy  indifpofition  that 
had  feized  him,  was  highly  beloved  by  his  royal  mailer, 
and  made  one  of  his  guards.  In  a war  with  the  PhiliHines 
he  accepted  the  challenge  of  a gigantic  champion,  who 
defied  the  armies  of  Ifrael,  and  being  fkilful  at  the  fling,  he 
flew  him  with  a ftone,  returned  fafely  with  his  head,  and 
thus  fecured  to  his  prince  an  eafy  viftory  over  his  country’s 
tnemies.  The  reputation  he  gained,  by  this  glorious  ac- 
tion, railed  ari  incurable  jealoufy  and  refentment  agiinlt  him, 
in  the  mind  of  the  king  his  mailer  ; who,  after  two  unfuc- 
cefsful  attempts  to  murther  him,  married  him  to  his 
younger  daughter,  that  (be  might  be  a fnare  to  him,  and 
that  he  might  caufe  him  to  fall  by  the  bands  of  the  Philil- 
T tines ; 
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tints ; fending  him  upon  an  expedition  againft  them,  to 
bring  in  an  hundred  of  their  for-eflcins,  in  which  he  hoped 
he  would  have  met  with  his  own  deftrudtion.  In  this  ex- 
alted ftation,  and  amidft  the  dangers  that  encompaffed  him, 
he  behaved  with  finguiar  prudence,  fo  that  he  was  in  high 
efteem  both  in  the  court  and  camp.  The  modelly  and  pru- 
dence of  his  behaviour,  and  his  approved  courage  and  refo- 
lution,  gained  him  the  confidence  and  friendfhip  of  Jona- 
than, the  king’s  eldeft  fon,  “who  loved  him  as  his  own  foul,” 
became  his  advocate  with  his  father,  and  obtained  from  him 
a promife,  confirmed  by  an  oath,  that  he  would  no  more 
attempt  to  deftroy  him.  But  his  jealoufv  returned  by  a 
frefh  victory  David  gained  over  the  Philiilines  ; who,  find- 
ing the  king  was  determined  to  have  his  life,  retired  from 
court,  and  was  difmiffed  in  peace  by  Jonathan,  after  a 
folemn  renewal  of  their  friendfhip,  to  provide  for  his  own 
fafety.  In  this  date  of  banifhment,  there  reforted  to 
him  companies  of  men,  who  were  uneafy  in  their  circum- 
itances,  oppreffed  by  their  creditors,  or  difcontented  with 
Saul’s  tyrannical  government,  to  the  number  of  fix  hundred 
men,  to  protect  him  from  the  violence  of  his  unreafonaole 
perfecutor ; whom  he  kept  in  the  moft  excellent  order,  ex- 
ercifed  in  the  moft  friendly  fervices,  and  by  whofe  valour 
he  gained  fignal  advantages  for  his  country  ; but  never  em- 
ployed them  in  oppofition  to,  or  rebellion  againlt  the  king, 
or  in  a fingle  inftance  to  diftrefs  or  fubvert  hi3  government. 
Such  was  the  veneration  he  paid  him,  and  fo  facred  the 
regard  he  had  for  his  life,  fuch  the  generofity  of  his  temper, 
that  though  it  wa3  thrice  in  his  power  to  have  him  cut  off, 
he  glorioufly  fpared  him,  and  was  abfolutely  determined 
never  to  deftroy  him,  whom  God  had  conftituted  the  king 
of  Ifrael.  His  friendfhip  with  Jonathan,  the  king’s  fon, 
was  a friendfhip  of  flridt  honour,  whom  he  never  feduced 
from  his  allegiance  and  filial  duty  ; in  him  Jonathan  had 
fo  firm  a confidence,  that  as  he  knew  he  would  be  king,  he 
promifed  himfelf  he  fhould  be  the  next  perfon  in  dignity  and 
authority  under  him  ; and  with  his  friend  David  covenanted  by 
oath,  that  “ he  would  not  cut  off  his  kindnefs  from  his  houfe 
for  ever.”  Being  provoked  by  a churlifh  farmer,  who  evil 
treated  and  abufed  his  meflhngers,  he,  in  the  warmth  of 
his  temper,  fwore  he  would  deftroy  him  and  his  family  ; 
but  was  immediately  pacified  by  the  addrefs  and  prudence 
of  a wife,  of  whom  the  wretch  was  unworthy  ; her  he  ient 
in  peace  and  honour  to  her  family,  and  bleffed  for  her  ad- 
vice, and  keeping  him  from  avenging  himfelf  with  his  own 
hand.  Being  forced  to  banifh  himfelf  into  an  enemy’s 
country,  he  was  faithful  to  the  prince  who  protected  him  ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  mindful  of  the  incereft  of  his  own 
nation,  he  cut  off  many  of  thofe,  who  had  haraffed  and 
plundered  his  fellow  fubje&s.  When  preffed  by  the  king, 
into  whofe  dominions  he  retired,  to  join  in  a war  againft 
his  own  country,  and  father-in-law,  he  prudently  gave 
him  fuch  an  anfwer  as  his  fituation  required  ; neither  pro- 
piifing  the  aid  demanded  of  him,  nor  tying  up  his  hands 
from  ferving  his  own  prince,  and  the  army  that  fought  un- 
der him  ; only  affuring  him  in  general,  that  he  had  new-r 
done  any  thing  that  could  give  him  juft  reafon  to  think  he 
would  refufe  to  afiift  him  againft  his  enemies.  Upon  the 
death  of  Saul,  he  cut  off  the  Amalekite  who  came  to  make 
a merit  of  having  flain  him;  and  by  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  God,  who  had  promifed  him  the  fuccefiion,  went 
up  to  Hebron,  where,  on  a free  e'edtion,  he  was  anointed 
king  over  the  houfe  of  Judah  ; and  after  about  a feven 
year’s  conteft,  he  was  unanimoufly  chofen  king  by  all  the 
tribes  of  Ifrael,  “ according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  by 
Samuel,”  upon  the  death  of  Ifhbofheth,  who  was  treache- 
roufly  murthered  by  two  of  his  own  captains ; whom 


David  juftly  cut  off  for  their  perfidy,  treafon,  and  parri- 
cide. 

As  king  of  Ifrael,  he  adminiftered  juftice  and  judgment 
to  all  his  people,  was  a prince  of  courage,  and  great  mili- 
tary prudence  and  condudt ; had  frequent  wars  with  the 
neighbouring  nations,  to  which  he  was  generally  forced 
by  their  invading  his  dominions,  and  plundering  his  fub- 
jedfs;  againft  them  he  never  loft  a battle;  he  never  be- 
fieged  a city  without  taking  it,  nor,  as  for  any  thing 
that  can  be  proved,  ufed  any  feverities  againft  thofe  he 
conquered,  beyond  what  the  law  of  arms  allowed,  his 
own  fafety  required,  or  the  cruelties  of  his  enemies  rendered 
juft,  by  way  of  retaliation  ; enriching  his  people  by  the 
fpoils  he  took,  and  providing  large  ftort's  of  every  thing 
neceffary  for  the  magnificent  temple  he  intended  to  ereft,  in 
honour  of  the  God  of  Ifrael.  Having  refeued  Jerufalem 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Jebufites,  he  made  it  the  capital 
of  his  kingdom,  and  the  place  of  his  refidence ; and  being 
willing  to  honour  it  with  the  prefence  of  the  ark  of  God, 
he  brought  it  to  Jerufalem  in  triumph,  and  divefting  hi:n- 
felf  of  his  royal  robes,  out  of  reverence  to  God,  he  clothed 
himfelf  in  the  habit  of  his  minifters,  and  with  them  ex- 
preffed  his  joy  by  dancing  and  mufic;  contemned  only  by 
one  haughty  woman;  whom,  as  a juft  puniftiment  of  her 
infolence,  he  feems  ever  to  have  feparated  from  his  bed. 
Though  his  crimes  were  heinous,  and  highly  aggravated, 
in  the  affair  of  Uriah  and  Bathfheba,  he  patiently  endured 
reproof,  humbly  fubmitted  to  the  puniftiment  appointed 
him,  atoned  for  his  fins,  as  far  as  he  could,  by  a fincere 
repentance,  and  obtained  mercy  and  forgivenefa  from  God, 
though  not  without  fome  fevere  marks  of  his  difpleafure, 
for  the  grievous  offences  he  had  been  guilty  of.  A rebel- 
lion is  raifed  againft  him  by  his  fon  Abfalom,  whofe  life  he 
commanded  the  general  to  fpare.  When  forced  by  it  to 
depart  from  Jerufalem,  he  prevented  the  juft  puniihment  of 
a wretch  who  curfed  and  ftoned  him.  When  reftored  to 
his  throne,  he  fpared  him  upon  his  fubmiffion,  and  would 
not  permit  a fingle  man  to  be  put  to  death  in  Ifrael  upon 
account  of  it.  He,  with  a noble  confidence,  made  the 
commander  of  the  rebel  forces  general  of  his  own  army,  in 
the  room  of  Joab,  whom  he  intended  to  call  to  an  account 
for  murder  and  treafon.  After  this,  when  obliged,  by  the 
command  of  God,  to  give  up  fome  of  Saul’s  family  to  juf- 
tice, for  the  murder  of  the  Gibeonites,  he  fpared  Mephi- 
bofheth,  Micah,  and  his  family,  the  male  defctndants  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  who  alone  could  have  any  pretence  to 
difpute  trie  crown  with  him,  and  furrendered  only  Saul’s 
baftiard  children,  and  thofe  of  his  daughter  by  Adriel,  who 
had  no  right  or  pofiibie  claim  to  the  throne,  and  could  ne- 
ver give  him  any  uneafinefs  in  the  poffcffion  of  it  ; and  thus 
fhewed  his  inviolable  regard  for  his  oaths,  his  tendernefs  to 
Saul,  and  the  warmth  of  his  gratitude  and  friendfhip  to 
Jonathan.  In  the  clofe  of  his  life,  and  in  the  near  profpedt 
of  death,  to  demonftrate  his  love  of  juftice,  he  charges  So- 
lomon to  punilh  with  death  Joab,  for  the  bafe  murder  of 
two  great  men,  whom  he  affafiinated  under  the  pretence 
of  peace  and  friendfh  p ; and  to  manifeft  his  care  of  his  fuc- 
ceffor’s  fafety,  and  prevent  any  difturbances  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  government,  he  charges  him  to  have  an  eye  on 
the  condudt  of  an  old  turbulent  rebel,  and,  except  cutting 
him  off,  to  deal  with  him  according  to  his  prudence,  and 
not  to  fpare  him  if  he  found  any  thing  in'  him  worthy  of 
death.  And  as  if  one  thing  more  was  wanting  to  complete 
the  catalogue  of  his  noble  actions,  he  p'-ofeffed  the  great- 
eft  regard  for  every  appearance  of  virtue  and  holinefs,  and 
gave  the  moft  fhining  and  indifputabic  proofs  of  an  undff- 
fembled  reverence  for,  and  fincere  piety  t«  God ; ever 
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obeying  the  dire&ion  of  his  prophets,  worthipping  him 
alone  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  making  the 
wifeR  fettlerrent  to  perpetuate  the  worfhip  of  the  fame  God, 
throughout  all  fucceeding  generations. 

And  as  to  his  pfalms,  they  breathe  the  genuine  difpofi- 
tion  of  piety  • they  are  wrote  with  a true  fpirit  of  poetry  ; 
the  fer.timents  to  be  found  in  them  are  often  the  moll  grand 
and  fublime,  which  have  nothing  in  pagan  poetry  to  ex- 
ceed, or  equal  them;  and  which,  had  they  been  wrote  on 
auy  other  luhjcdls  but  thofe  of  religion,  would  have  been 
regarded  as  the  proofs  of  a moR  excellent  genius;  and  his 
admirers  would  have  wondered  at  the  ca'mnefs  and  fedate- 
nefs  of  his  temper,  who,  amidR  the  multiplicity  of  his  af- 
fairs, the  variety  of  the  petfecutions  he  buffered,  the  immi- 
nent dangers  that  furrounded  him,  and  the  numerous  wars 
he  was  engaged  in,  could  find  any  leifure  hours,  or  tranquil 
difpi  fitiom,  for  the  polite  and  delicate  entertainments  of 
poetry  and  mu  fie. 

Thefe,  Chrifiians,  are  the  out-lines  of  a Jewifh  prince, 
whom  you  juRly  extol  as  “ a man  after  God’s  own  heart;” 
>-  whom  God  himfelf  called  to  be  king  over  Ifrael,  who  faith- 
fully anfwered  the  purpofes  for  which  God  raifed  him  ; in 
whofe  family  he  eRabliRied  the  throne  ; with  whom  he 
made  an  everlaRirxg  covenant ; and  who  was  the  great  pro- 
genitor of  the  Mcfliah  himfelf,  who  now  reigns  over  all, 
and  “ (hall  reign  till  all  his  enemies  are  put  under  his 
feet.”  Chandler’s  Critical  HiRory  of  the  Life  of  David, 

2 vols.  8vo.  paffim. 

The  holy  and  royal  pfalmiR  feems  to  have  owed  his  rife 
in  a great  meafure  to  his  mufical  talents.  He  was  firR  no- 
ticed and  fent  for  to  Saul  when  troubled  with  the  evil  fpirit, 
as  Farinelli  was  to  the  king  of  Spun,  to  try  the  med’cAl 
power  of  mufic.  “ And  it  came  to  pafs,  when  the  evil 
fpirit  from  God  was  upon  ,Saul,  that  David  took  an  harp 
and  played  with  his  hand  ; fo  Saul  was  rerrdhed,  and  was 
well,  and  the  evil  fpirit  departed  from  him.”  i Sam.  chap, 
xvii.  v.  23.  This  was  previous  to  the  proof  of  David’s 
prowt  fs  in  flaying  Goliah,  at  which  time,  however,  Saul 
did  not  recognize  him  as  the  mulician,  who  had  put  to 
flight  the  evil  fpirit  ; but  inquired  who  he  war  ? 

if  it  be  poffible  for  muiic  to  operate  medicinally  with 
fuccefs,  it  may  be  imagined  a palliative,  at  leaR,  if  not  a 
cure,  for  a troubled  fpirit.  The  human  mind,  under  the 
prtffure  of  affl  ilion,  or  warped  and  agitated  by  the  conten- 
tion of  warring,  pa ffiojs,  feems  a fit  fubjett  for  f>ft  and 
foothing  drains  to  work  upon,  as  powerful  anodynes. 

Without  having  recourfe  to  a miracle  in  the  cafe  of  Saul, 
who  had  offended  the  Divinity  by  his  difobedience,  the 
whole  of  David’s  power  over  the  diforder  of  that  unfortu- 
nate prirce,  might  be  attributed  to  his  fkilful  and  affcdfnig 
manner  of  performing  upon  the  harp. 

“ And  Saul’s  fervants  faid  unto  him,  Behold  now,  an 
evil  fpirit  from  God  troubleth  thee.  Let  oi  r lo*d  com- 
mand now  thy  fervants  which  are  before  thee,  to  feck  out 
a man  who  is  a cunning  player  on  a harp.  And  it  {hall 

come  to  pafs  when  the  evil  fpirit  from  God  is  upon  thee, 

that  he  (hall  play  with  his  hand,  and  thou  (halt  be  well. 

And  Saul  faid  unto  his  fervants,  Provide  me  now  a man 
that  can  play  well,  and  bring  him  to  me.  Then  anfwered 
one  of  the  fervants,  and  faid,  Behold,  I have  feen  a fon  of 
Jclfe  the  Bethlehemite,  that  is  cunning  in  playing,  and  a 
mighty  valiant  man,  and  a man  of  war;  and  prudent  in 
matters,  and  a comely  perfon,  and  the  Lord  is  with  him.” 

“ Wherefore  Saul  fent  meffengers  unto  Jeffe,  and  faid, 
Send  me  David  thy  fon,  which  is  with  the  (heep.  And 
Jefle  took  an  afs,  laden  with  bread,  and  a bottle  of  wine, 
and  a kid,  and  fent  them  by  David  his  fon  unto  Saul.  And 
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David  came  to  Saul,  and  Rood  before  him.  And  he  loved 
him  greatly,  and  he  became  his  armour-bearer.  And  Saul 
fent  to  Jeffe,  faying,  Let  David,  I pray  thee,  Rand  before 
me  ; for  he  hath  found  favour  in  my  fight.  And  it  came 
to  pafs,  when  the  evil  fpirit  from  God  was  upon  Saul,  that 
David  took  an  harp,  and  played  wjth  his  hand;  fo  Saul 
was  refrefhed,  and  was  well,  and  the  evil  fpirit  departed 
from  him.” 

It  was  very  natural  for  the  power  of  this  medicine  to 
ceafe,  when  the  patient  had  no  more  faith  in  him  who  ad- 
miniRered  it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  him  with  a 
jealous  eye,  as  one  afpiring  at  his  crown  ; and  who,  if  he 
did  not  confpire  againfc  his  life,  muR  look  upon  it  as  an 
impediment  to  his  exaltation,  and  impatiently  wifh  for 
its  termination  : for  Saul  not  to  have  had  thefe  ideas  forced 
upon  his  mind,  he  muR  have  been  more,  or  lefs,  than  mor- 
tal. The  human  paffions,  thofe  gales  of  life,  muR  either 
have  been  annihilated,  or  fublimed  by  angelic  refinement. 
But  the  hiftory  of  this  prince  furnifhes  too  many  inPianees 
of  human  weaknefs  and  frailty,  to  allow  us  to  fuppole  him 
either  infenfible,  or  fuperior  to  his  fituation.  We  mull; 
therefore  fuppofe  his  difeafe  now  to  have  become  too  pow- 
erful for  fo  gentle  a remedy  as  mufic.  Nor  ought  we  to 
imagine  that  a difeafe,  or  “ an  evil  fpirit  from  the  Lord, 
with  which  he  was  troubled,”  was  intended  to  be  radically 
cured  by  human  means,  though  it  had  at  firR  given  way  to 
them. 

Soon  after  David  had  manifeRed  by  this  inRance  his  mu- 
fical (kill,  we  find  him  a volunteer  in  the  army  of  Saul, 
and  giving  extraordinary  proofs  of  his  military  prowefp,  by 
his  vidfory  over  Goliah,  the  champion  of  the  Philillints, 
who  had  Rruck  fuch  a terror  into  his  countrymen,  that  they 
all  declined  to  accept  his  challenge,  regarding  him  as  invin- 
cible. David  returning  from  the  field  of  battle  after  his 
victory  over  the  giant,  was  met  by  the  women  of  all  the 
cities  of  Ifrael,  “ hinging  and  dancing,  with  tabrets,  with, 
joy,  and  with  inRruments  of  mufic.”  1 Sam.  xvi:i.  6. 
“ And  the  women  anfwered  one  another  as  they  played, 
and  faid,”  See,  This  is  an  indubitable  proof  of  a chant 
in  dialogue,  or,  a dui  cori,  being  in  early  ufe  : and  it  wa3 
this  which  probably  gave  rife  to  the  manner  of  chanting 
the  pfalms  in  the  cathedral  fervice.  Pfal.  Ixviii.  ver.  25, 
the  damfels  play  with  timbrels  in  the  prcceffion  before  the 
ark.  Women,  ev.n,  fays  Don  Calmet,  whom  the  apoRle 
forbids  to  fpeak  in  church,  had  the  privilege  to  ling  there 
in  company  with  the  men.  But  many  proofs  might  be  al- 
leged of  a permifiion  being  given  for  females  to  affiR  in  the 
performance  of  facrcd  rites.  In  1 Chron.  chap.  xxv.  where 
the  mufical  eRabliihments  for  religious  purDofts  are  all  enu- 
merated, we  are  told,  that  “ God  gave  to  Heman  fourteen 
fons  and  three  daughters.  And  all  thefe  were  under  the 
hands  of  their  father  for  fong,  in  the  houfe  of  the  Lord, 
wi  h cymbals,  pfalteries,  and  harps.”  But  Miriam,  Debo- 
rah, Judith,  and  Anne,  the  mother  of  Samuel,  are  all  re- 
garded  by  the  Jews,  not  only  as  lingers,  but  as  poetelfcs 
and  propheteffes. 

In  the  reign  of  king  David,  mufic  was  held  in  the  high- 
eR  eRimation  by  the  Hebrews.  The  genius  of  that  prince 
for  mufic,  and  his  attachment  to  the  Rudy  and  practice  of 
it,  as  well  as  the  great  number  of  muficians  appointed  by 
him  for  the  performance  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies, 
could  not  fail  to  extend  its  influence,  and  augment  its  per. 
ftdlions : for  it  was  during  this  period  that  mufic  was  firR 
honoured,  by  being  admitted  in  the  miniflry  of  facrilice, 
and  worfhip  of  the  ark;  as  well  as  by  being  cultivated  by  a 
king. 

“ And  David,  and  all  the  houfe  of  Ifrael,  played  before 
T 2 the 
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the  lord,  on  all  manner  of  inftruments,  made  of  firwood, 
even  on  harps  and  on  pfalteries,  and  on  timbrels,  and  on 
cornets,  and  on  cymbals.”  2 Sam.  chap.  vi.  ver.  5. 

This  is  related  1 Chron.  chap.  xiii.  ver.  8.' in  nearly  the 
fame  words  : 

“ And  David  and  all  Ifrael  played  before  God  with 
all  their  might,  and  with  finging  and  with  harps,  and 
with  pfalteries,  and  with  timbrels,  and  with  cymbals,  and 
with  trumpets.” 

In  all  the  tranflations  thefe  inftruments  are  differently 
named.  In  the  Syriac  we  are  told,  that  David  and  all 
Ifrael  fung  before  the  Lord,  accompanied  by  the  cithara, 
pfaltery,  cymbal,  and  fiftrum. 

The  joy  which  David  fhewed,  upon  this  occafion,  in 
leaping,  dancing,  finging,  and  playing,  almoft  naked,  be- 
fore the  ark,  feemed,  in  the  eyes  of  his  queen  Michal,  to 
exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation,  fo  much,  that  when  fire 
favv  him  from  the  window,  “ file  defpifed  him  in  her  heart,” 

2 Sam.  vi.  16.  and,  afterwards,  upbraided  him,  in  terms 
not  very  honourable  to  muficians  in  general. 

“ And  Michal,  the  daughter  of  Saul,  came  to  meet 
David,  and  faid,  How  glorious  was  the  king  of  Ifrael  to- 
day, who  uncovered  himfelf  in  the  eyes  of  the  hand-maids 
of  his  fervants,  as  one  of  the  vain  fellows  fhamelefsly  unco- 
vereth  himfelf !” 

Now  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  by  the  vain  fellows,  the 
queen  meant  Levitical  fingers,  muficians  by  trade,  who, 
perhaps,  like  the  ancient  priefts  of  the  Syrian  goddefs,  the 
Galli,  ufed  to  fing  and  play  in  the  proceffions  naked. 

In  the  fifteenth,  fixteenth,  and  twenty-third  chapters  of 
the  firft  book  of  Chronicles,  there  is  a particular  account 
and  enumeration  of  all  the  muficians  appointed  by  David 
in  the  fervice  of  the  ark,  before  a temple  was  erefted. 

7 Chron.  xxiii.  5.  David  appoints  four  thoufand  of  the 
Levites  to  praife  the  Lord  with  inftruments ; and  chap, 
xxv.  v.  1.  the  number  of  fuch  as  were  inttrudled,  and 
were  cunning  in  fong,  is  faid  to  have  been  two  hundred 
four-fcore  and  eight. 

And,  1 Chron.  ix.  33.  we  are  told  of  “ the  fingers, 
chief  of  the  fathers  of  the  Levites,  who  remaining  in  the 
chambers,  were  free  : for  they  were  employed  in  that  work 
day  and  night.” 

Before  this  time,  it  does  not  appear  from  the  facred 
writings,  that  any  ether  inftruments  than  trumpets,  or  fing- 
ing,  than  in  a general  chorus  of  the  whole  people,  was 
ufed  in  the  daily  celebration  of  religious  rites ; though 
others  arc  mentioned  in  proceffioiis,  and  on  occafions  of  joy 
and  feftivity. 

The  royal  pfalmift  may  well  be  ftyled  by  the  Hebrews  the 
(t  Sire  of  Sacred  Song  ;”  as  his  fublime  poetical  effufions 
and  infpirations  not  only  procured  his  nation  fuch  a mufical 
eftabhlhment,  as  feems  not  to  have  been  equalled  in  the 
fervice  of  religion  in  any  other  kingdom  or  empire  in  the 
world  ; and  the  canticles,  hymns,  and  pfalms,  then  pro- 
duced, are  ftiil  in  reverence  and  uie  throughout  Chriften- 
dom,  at  the  diftance  of  2S56  years  from  the  commence- 
ment  of  this  tuneful  and  infpired  monarch's  reign. 

David,  John  Peter,  a native  of  the  town  of  Gea,  was 
initiated  into  the  practice  of  furgery  under  M.  le  Cat,  w’hofe 
daughter  he  married,  in  1764.  On  the  death  of  Le  Cat, 
David  fucceedtd  to  the  places  of  furgeon-in-chief  fo  the 
hotel  dieu  at  Paris,  and  profeffor  of  anatomy.  He  was  alfo 
member  Gf  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  author  of 
feveral  ufeful  praftical  works ; the  titles  of  the  moft  noted 
are,  “ Recherches  fur  la  maniere  d’agir  de  la  Saignee,” 
1763,  l2mo.  The  fame  year  he  publifhed  “ Differtation  fur 
ce  qu’il  convenient  de  fafre,  pour  diminuer  ou  fupprimer  le 
La U de  females  ” alfo  “ On  the  Manner  of  treating  Freg- 
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nant  Women,  or  Cautions  with  the  view  of  preventing  Abor- 
tion, or  the  premature  Birth  of  the  Child  and  in  1 7 7 1 , “ A 
Philofophical  Difft rtation  on  the  Figure  of  the  Earth.” 
Plaller.  Bib.  Eloy.  Didf.  Hift. 

David  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  was  brought  up  in  England, 
where  he  married  Maud,  a grand-niece  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. He  fucceeded  his  brother  in  r 124.  The  earldoms 
of  Northumberland  and  Huntingdon  devolved  on  him  ; but 
on  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  was  welcomed  with  every  mark 
of  refpe.A  and  joy.  Plis  reign  was  profperous : and  his  at- 
tention to  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  was  truly  exemp-arv. 
Pie  decided  himfelf  the  controverfies  of  the  nobles,  and 
watched  with  the  greateft  affiduity  over  the  conduct  of  the 
ordinary  judges.  O11  the  death  of  Henry  I.,  king  of  Eng- 
land, he  vindicated  the  caufe  of  his  daughter,  the  tmprefs 
Maud,  and  that  of  her  fon,  who  was  afterwards  Henry  II., 
againft  the  ufurpation  of  Stephen.  To  Stephen  he  refufed 
the  cuftorr.ary  homage  for  his  Englifh  eftates,  and  obliged 
the  northern  nobles  to  fwear  allegiance  to  Maud.  At  length, 
in  1 1 39,  a negociation  took  place,  and  Henry  was  put  in  pof- 
feffion  of  all  the  Engiilh  eftates,  on  condition  of  acknow. 
ledging  the  power  of  Scephen.  Maud  afterwards  landed  in 
England,  and  fent  her  fon  Henry  to  Carlifle,  to  receive  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  David.  The  remainder  of  his 
reign  was  profperous,  excepting  the  affliction  which  he  felt 
for  the  lofs  of  his  only  fon.  He  died  at  Carlifle  in  the  year 
t 153,  after  a reign  of  twenty- nine  years. 

David  II.,  king  of  ScOtLnd,  fon  of  Robert  Bruce,  was 
only  five  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father  in  1329  ; he 
had,  however,  for  political  reafons,  been  already  betrothed 
to  Joan,  fifter  of  Edward  III.  of  England.  The  earl  of  Mur- 
ray was  appointed  guardian  to  the  young  king,  who  foon 
found  a rival  in  the  perfon  or  Edward,  fon  of  John  Baliol, 
who,  fupported  by  the  Engbfh,  invaded  the  kingdom, 
was  proclaimed  king,  and  David,  like  his  father,  did  homage 
as  vaffal  of  England.  For  the  prefent  the  youthful  king 
and  his  fpoufe  were  fent  to  France  for  fecurity.  The  Scots 
made  a noble  ftand  for  independence:  the  patriotic  caufe  at 
length  became  triumphant,  and  David  returned  from  the 
continent  in  t’ne  year  1342.  He  was  received  with  joy, 
and  made  proper  returns  of  gratitude  to  thofe  who  had  vin- 
dicated his  caufe.  He  now  thought  of  revenging  himfelf 
on  England,  and  in  1346  he  invaded  the  northern  counties, 
and  made  great  havock  in  his  progefs.  In  a pitched  battle 
fought  at  Nevilie’s-crofs  near  Durham,  he  was  defeated  and 
taken  prifoner.  The  king  was  carried  to  London,  and  con- 
fined in  the  tower  till  1357,  when  he  received  his  liberty, 
with  an  acknowledgment  of  his  right  to  the  crown,  upon 
condition  of  a large  ranforr.  On  his  return,  he  altered  the 
fucceflion  to  the  throne  from  the  fon  Qf  his  eldeft 
to  the  fon  of  his  youngc-ft  fifter.  He  employed  himfelf 
during  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  in  compofing  the  feuds 
and  diforders  which  prevailed  in  his  own  kingdom.  He 
was  often  in  England  for  the  purpofe  of  negociation  with 
Edward,  who  feems  to  have  gained  a complete  afeendancy 
over  him  ; fo  that  David  ventured  to  propofe  to  his  ftates, 
that  Edward  or  his  fon  fiiould  fucceed  him.  This  propofal, 
however,  was  not  only  rejedted  with  indignation,  but  nearly 
occafioned  an  infurrection.  Flis  queen  dying,  he  married  a 
fecond  time,  but  had  no  iffue.  He  died  in  13  7 1,  in  the  47th 
year  of  his  age.  Univer.  Hift. 

David,  El  David,  one  of  the  falfe  Mefiiahs  of  the  Jews, 
who  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century  in  Perfla  ; he 
profeffed  himfelf  the  promifed  Meffiah,  who  was  deftined  by 
heaven  to  lead  them  back  to  Judea,  to  re-eftablifh  the  king- 
dom and  thfone  of  David.  His  followers  took  up  arms  in 
his  defence,  and  committed  various  adts  of  hoftiiity.  At 
length  he  was  betrayed  and  beheaded.  His  enterprife  proved 
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highly’  difaftrous  to  the  Jews  throughout  the  Perfisn  domi- 
nions, vaft  numbers  of  whom  were  plundered  and  butchered 
without  any  mercy,  and  without  diftin&ion  of  age  or  fex,  in 
revenge  for  the  outrages  which  they  had  committed  during 
their  progrefs  to  the  power  and  glory  which  they  anticipated 
under  their  leader.  Moreri. 

D avid,  Francis,  a learned  divine  in  the  i6th  century, 
was  a native  of  Hungary.  Of  the  place  of  his  birth  we  have 
no  account,  nor  are  we  informed  under  whom  he  iludied  ; 
he  began  life  a Catholic,  ard  employed  his  talents  in  oppos- 
ing the  progrefs  of  Culvinifm  in  Tranfylvania  ; he  afterwards 
became  a convert  to  the  Lutheran  fa'th,  which  he  foon 
abandoned  for  the  principles  of  the  reformed  church.  He 
was  next  the  advocate  of  UnitarianEm  in  its  mod  fimple  date. 
He  oppofed  Socinus  in  the  notion  of  giving  worfhip  to  jtfus 
Chri It,  declaring  that  to  invoke  him  was  an  unchriilian  error, 
which  mult  incur  the  difpieafure  of  the  Supreme  hung  ; 
and  that  it  was  equally  lawful  to  pray  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  other  deceafed  faints,  who  have  at  no  time  given  evi- 
dence, either  that  they  can  hear  onr  prayers,  or  bellow  any 
thing  upon  us.  He  is  Ltd  to  have  held  fome  notions  nearly- 
allied  to  Judail'm,  and  hence  he  and  his  party  were  called 
iemi- Judaizers.  David  w as  perfecuted  by  Socinus  and  the 
fedt  over  which  he  prefided,  and  by  their  means,  or  at  lead 
by  their  connivance,  he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  where  lie 
languifhtd  for  fome  years,  until  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1579.  He  was  author  of  “ A Letter  to  the  Churches  of  Po- 
land, on  the  fiibjedl  o.f  Chrift’s  Reign  of  a thoufand  years 
upon  Earth,”  and  various  other  pieces.  Moreri.  See  alto 
the  article  Socinus  in  this  didlionary. 

David’s,  St.,  in  Geography,  i=  a city  and  fee  of  a bifliop 
in  the  cantreve  of  Dewifland,  or  land  ot  St.  Dewy,  i.  e.  St. 
David,  and  county  of ' Pembroke,  South  Wales,  England. 
It  is  fixteen  miles  fouth-wed  of  Havertord-welt,  and  two 
hundred  and  fiity-feven  from  London.  The  city  hands  near 
the  promontory  of  Pebidiog,the  OBopitarumo  f Ptolemy,  called 
in  Englifh  St.  David’s  head.  It  is  a poor  ill-built  place,  and 
only  famous  for  its  cathedral,  winch  was  built,  according  to 
Gyraldus,  by  Peter  As,  chore  fan,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  but 
completed,  according  to  Willis,  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  It 
prefents  at  this  time  only  the  remains  of  its  former  fplendour. 
The  nave,  confidered  as  part  of  the  original  building,  has  ie- 
veral  chapels  and  oratories  in  a ruinous  date,  and  containing 
many  ancient  monuments.  In  the  choir  nrethetombsof  Owen 
Tewdwr,  or  Tudor,  and  Edmund  earl  of  Richmond,  father  to 
Henry  the  feventh.  “ It  was  this  tomb,  and  the  proud  memo- 
rials of  his  other  Tewdwr  ancedors,  which  induced  king  Henry 
VIII.  to  change  the  intention  he  had  formed  of  removing 
the  fee  to  Carmarthen,  as  a more  central  and  eligible  part  of 
the  diocefe.”  The  modern  church  has  been  'lately  repaired 
and  improved  ; the  cithng  of  Iridi  oak  is  much  admired,  to- 
gether with  a perfect  Mofaic  pavement  The  arch-epifcopal 
fee  was  removed  to  this  place  from  Caerleon,  owing  to  the 
perfecutionof  the  Chridians  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  by 
its  bithop,  David.  From  that  time  it  1 ad  Lven  furlragan 
bifhoprics,  but  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Engliih,  the  fees 
were  fucceffively  alienated,  the  arcbbifhopnc  reduced  to  a 
fingle  diocefe,  and  by  the  policy  of  the  Engliih  court,  the 
bilhopric  became  fuffragan  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury. 

The  members  of  the  prefent  cathedral  are  the  bifnop,  who 
is  alfo  dean,  a precentor,  chancellor,  treafurer,  four  arch- 
deacons, eight  prebendaries,  fix  canons,  and  curfal,  amount- 
ing to  twenty-two,  which  is  the  number  of  prebends.  The 
other  members  are,  a fub  chanter,  four  pried -vicars,  four 
lay  vicars,  an  organid,  four  chorillers,  a matter  of  the  gram- 
mar-fchool,  a verger-porter,  fexten,  and  keeper  of  the 
church  ; in  the  whole  forty-one. 

The  epifeopal  palace  is  now  in  ruins,  and  the  bifflop’s  ufual 
refidence  is  at  Abergwily,  near  the  town  of  Carmarthen, 
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St.  David’s  neither  fair  nor  market.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  cannot  be  exactly  fpecified.  By  the  returns  un- 
der the  late  adt  for  the  cantreve,  or  hundred,  the  number  of 
houfes  was  414,  and. of  inhabitants  1803.  Near  St.  David’s- 
liead  is  the  bland  of  Ramfey,  called  in  Britifh  Ttiys  Devanog , 
the  ancient  Linden  of  the  Romans  ; upon  which  once  dood 
a chapel,  dedicated  to  Devanus  or  St.  Devanog.  The  illand, 
which  is  the  property  of  the  bifhop,  abounds  with  rabbits, 
and  is  famous  for  a peculiar  breed  of  wild  fheep,  nearly  re- 
ftmbling  the  inoujlon  or  the  animal  in  its  natural  date.  Near 
Ramfey  are  Even  imaller  Hands,  called  “ the  Bifhop  and  his 
Clerks ,”  in  aliufion  to  the  original  inditution  of  St.  David’s. 
They  are  little  more  than  bare  rock?,  and  are  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  fhips  coming  irom  the  wedward,  when  the  wind 
biowsdrongly  in  fnore.  Evans’s  Tour  through  South  Wales. 
Brown  Will  s’ 3 Hidory  of  St.  Davids.  Malkin’s  Scenery  of 
South  Wales. 

Y) ay w' s-IJland,  St.,  a parifh  in  the  Bermuda  Hands. 

David’s -Point,  a cape  cn  the  north  coad  of  the  illand  of 
Grenada.  N.  lat.  12°  20'.  W..  long.  6i°  26. 

David’s-Tow/j,  a town  of  America,  feated  on  the  Allan  - 
pink  river,  in  the  ltate  ol  New  jerfey,  and  county  of  Hun- 
terdon, 10  or  12  miles  from  Trenton.  A boat- navigation 
has  been  lately  opened  by  means  of  three  locks  between 
thefe  towns. 

DAVIDE,  Giacomo,  in  Biography,  one  of  the  greateb 
opera  lingers,  with  a tenor  voice,  that  appeared  on  our  dage 
during  the  lad  century.  Fie  arrived  in  England  after  we 
had  ceafed  to  have  a capital  performer  with  a foprano  voice, 
and  fupplicd  his  place,  performing  all  the  fil'd  men’s  parts  as 
long  as  he  daid  in  this  country.  When  he  came  here  his  voice 
was  perhaps  not  fo  good  as  it  had  been  ; but  be  was  a very 
great  linger,  with  a good  figure,  and  an  excellent  ad  or.  He 
was  not  without  pathetic  powers,  and  expreffion  ; but  he  had 
fuch  a facility  in  running  divilions,  that  he  rendered  bravura 
every  air  he  fung,  into  which  ire  condantly  introduced  certain 
curious  palfages  of  refearch  and  dudy,  which  were  probably  of 
his  or. m invention,  and  which  no  other  finger  could  execute  ; 
fo  that  by  too  frequent  repetition,  they  lob  their  tffeft,  by 
ceafing  to  furprife,  and  to  be  thought  wonderful  I He  never 
let  a limple  and  plain  paffage  be  heard,  which  with  his  fine 
voice  and  fober  expreffion  would  have  pleafed  more,  and 
with  lefs  expenditure  of  notes,  than  by  all  the  unintelligible 
and  unfeit  d fficulties  with  which  he  could  difguife  the  ori- 
ginal melody.  In  fhort,  it  was  one  general  cry,  that  “ he 
lung  too  much,”  which  the  Italians  exprefs  by  two  fimple 
words,  canta  t.  oppo. 

We  have  heard  nothing  of  him  lately  ; and  he  baa  proba- 
bly ire  now  retired  from  the  dage,  if  not  from  this  world. 

DAVIDISTS,  Davidici,  or  David  Georgians,  a 
feft  of  heretics,  the  adherents  of  Davdi  George,  a native  of 
Delft,  who,  in  .1525,  began  to  preach  a new  doctrine,  pitb- 
lifhing  himfelf  to  be  the  true  Meffiah  : and  that  he  was 
fent  thither  to  fill  heaven,  which  was  quite  empty  for  wane 
of  people  to  delerve  it.  He  is  like  wife  faid  to  have  denied 
the  exillence  of  angels,  good  and  evil,  of  heaven  and  hell, 
and  to  have  rejected  the  doctrine  of  a future  judgment.  He 
rejected  marriage,  with  the  Adamites.;  held,  with  Manes,  that 
the  foul  was  not  defiled  by  fin  ; and  laughed  at  the  feif-deniai 
fo  much  recommended  by  Jefus  Chrid.  Such  were  his  prin- 
cipal errors.  He  made  his  efcape  from  Delft,  and  retired 
fir d into  Friefland,  and  then  to  Bafil,  where  he  clnnged  his 
name,  affirming  that  ot  John  Brack;  and  died  in  1 556. 

He  left  fome  difciples  behind  him,  to  whom  he  promifed, 
that  he  would  rife  again  at  the  end  of  three  years.  Nor 
was  he  altogether  a fade  prophet  herein  ; fur  the  magUlratrs 
ot  that  city  being  informed,  at  the  three  years  end,  of  what 
he  had  taught,  ordered  him  to  be  dug  up,  and  burnt,  toge- 
ther with  his  writings,  by  the  common  Fang  man. 
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There  are  {fill  fome  remains  of  this  ridiculous  fett  in 
Holftein,  Friefland,  and  other  countries,  whofe  temper  and 
conduct  feem  to  difcredit  the  exaggerated  account  which 
fome  writers  have  given  of  their  founder.  He  was  pioba- 
biy  a deluded  fanatic  and  myftic. 

DAY  ID  OVA,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Toboifk,  208  miles  N.N.E.  of  Tui ucuanik, 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Ruffian  Siberia,  on  the  Lena,  in  the 
government  of  Irkutfch  ; 24  miles N.N.W.  of  Vercholenlk. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Ruffian  Siberia,  in  the  government  or 
Irkutfch,  on  the  Kirenga  : 60  miles  S.  of  Kirenfk. 

D AVID’S-HYTTAN,  a fmall  town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Daland  or  Dalecarlia,  remarkable  for  its  fteel 
manufactory. 

DAVIDSO,  or  Davo,  an  ifland  of  Sweden  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Weftmanrdand,  which  derives  its  name  from  St. 
David,  the  fir  ft  preacher  of  the  gofpel  in  Weftmannland, 
who  came  from  England  about  the  year  1060,  and  lounded 
a convent  in  this  place. 

DAVIDSON,  a county  of  America,  in  Mero  diftriit, 
Teneffee,  bounded  N.  by  the  ftate  of  Kentucky,  E.  by  Sum- 
ner, arid  S.  by  the  Indian  territory.  The  chief  town, 
Nafhville,  lies  on  the  great  bend  of  Cumberland  river, 
and  is  alfo  watered  by  the  Harpith  and  Stones  rivers.  It 
contains  96:0  inhabitants,  of  whom  2936  are  flaveS,  and 
furnifhes  very  large  timber. 

DAVIEL,  James,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Barre,  m 
Normandy,  where  he  was  born  Aug.  11,  1696,  ft u died  fui- 
gery,  under  his  uncle  at  Rouen,  and  having  completed  his 
apprenticefhip,  he  was  fent  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris.  The 
plague  breaking  out  in  1719,  at  Marfeilles,  he,  with  fevera! 
other  young  furgeons,  who  had  volunteered  their  ferviccs, 
was  fent  thither,  furniftied  with  regulations  for  thetr  con- 
duct, with  the  view  of  enabling  them  to  efcape  the  infection, 
and  of  giving  fuch  afiiftance  as  art  could  afford  to  the  af- 
flifted  with  the  difeale.  Daviel,  who  had  the  good  lortune 
to  efcape  being  intedled,  had  acquired  fo  much  credit  foi 
the  intrepidity  and  humanity  of  his  conduct,  that,  foon  after 
the  fubftdence  of  the  plague,  he  was  appointed  reader  in 
anatomy,  a poll  he  continued  to  fill  for  twenty  years.  Hav- 
ing made  the  anatomy  and  difeafes  of  the  eye,  in  a particu- 
lar manner,  the  obje<9s  of  his  attention,  lie  acqunedfo  much 
reputation  for  his  Ikill  in  performing  the  operation  for  the 
cataraCt,  that  perfons  came  to  confult  him  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  He  at  fi rft.  depreflcd,  or  couched  the  cata- 
ract, but  not  being  able  to  fucceed  in  that  way,  in  one  of 
his  patients,  he  extracted  the  cryftalline  humour,  and  effedled 
a complete  cure.  This  was  in  the  year  i / 47 • 1 farne 

year  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  his  fame  having  preceded 
him,  he  is  faid  to  have  performed  the  operation,  by  the  new 
method,  on  two  hundred  and  fix  patients,  and  that  it  com- 
pletely luccetded  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  two  of  the 
number.  He  was  foon  after  made  aftociate  of  the  academy 
of  fciences  at  Touloufe,  of  the  inftitution  of  Boulogne,  and 
of  the  royal  academy  of  furgery  at  Paris.  Daviel  continued 
increafing  in  reputation,  until,  by  the  failure  of  his  health, 
he  was  incapable  of  attending  the  duties  of  his  profeffion. 
In  1 760  he  fuffered  a ftroke  of  palfy  ; from  that  time  his 
ftrength  declined,  and  in  Sept.  1762,  a return  of  the  para- 
lytic affeftion  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Haller  Bib.  Surg. 
Eloy  Diet.  Fit  ft. 

DAVIES,  John,  born  at  Lanvaethley,  in  the  ifland  of 
Anglefty,  in  1534,  received  his  education  at  Oxford,  where 
he  rended  four  years ; but  having  taken  his  degree  of  bachelor 
in  arts,  he  obtained  leave  of  his  friends  to  travel  into  Italy. 
He  now  attended  diligently  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  and 
having  taken  the  degree  of  doftor  in  that  faculty,  at  Sienna, 


he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  acquired  confiderablc 
fame  by  his  /kill  and  fuccefs  in  pra&ice,  w'hich  he  continued 
to  the  year  1609,  when  he  died.  He  left  no  profeffional 
work,  but  he  is  laid  to  have  ocCEfionally  printed  fome  poems, 
which  have  not  furvived  ; and  a work  on  the  Italian  and 
Englifh  language.  Eloy  DiCL  Hilt. 

Davies,  John,  a learned  Welfh  divine,  was  born  in 
Denbighfhire,  and  educated  by  William  Morgan,  afterwards 
bifltop  of  St.  Afaph.  He  finifhed  his  ftudies,  and  took  the 
degree  in  arts  at  Jtfus  college.  In  1616  he  took  his  de- 
gree of  doCtor  in  divinity,  and  was  made  canon  of  St.  Afaph. 
His  chsra&er  was  held  in  high  eftimation  for  his  deep  and 
very  accurate  knowledge  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, and  for  his  acquaintance  with  ancient  writings,  and 
curious  and  rare  authors.  His  principal  works  are,  “ Anti- 
quae  Linguae  Biitannicse  nunc  communiter  didtse  Cambro- 
Bi  ittannicae,  a fuis  Cyrr.iaecae,  vel  Cambricse,  ab  aliis  Wal- 
1’cce  rudimerita,”  5tc.  1621, 8vo.  “Di&ionarium  Britannico- 
Latinum.”  1632,  folio.  Among  the  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  is  preferred  a piece  of  Dr.  Davies,  entitled  “ Ad?.- 
giorunrs  Britannicorum  Specimen.”  The  do£tor  affifted  like- 
wife  Wiliiam  Morgan  and  Richard  Parry,  fucctffive  bifheps 
of  Landaff,  in  making  the  verfion  of  the  Welfli  bible,  which 
was  publiihed  in  the  year  1620.  Gen.  Biog. 

Davies,  Sir  John,  an  eminent  perfon,  as  a poet,  lawyer, 
and  political  writer,  was  born  as  Chifgrove,  Wiltlhire,  in 
1J70.  Fie  ftudied  at  Queen’s  college,  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  the  Temple  in  purfuit  of  the  law.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1 39J,  hut  on  account  of  fome  mifeenduft, 
occafioned  by  the  violence  of  his  temper,  he  was  expelled 
from  that  fociety.  He  feems  to  have  been  fully  aware  of 
the  raflinefs  of  his  condufi,  and  retired  to  Oxford,  as  well 
to  correft  the  pafiton  to  which  he  was  liable,  as  to  devote 
his  time  to  the  mufes.  In  a poem  entitled  “ Nofce  Teip- 
fum,”  he  acknowledges  his  obligation  to  affliction  in  aiding 
the  reformation  of  his  temper  : 

“ This  miftrefs  lately  pluck’d  me  by  the  ear, 

And  many  a golden  lefi’on  hath  me  taught ; 

Hath  made  my  fenfes  quick,  and  reafon  clear ; 

Reform’d  my  will  and  rectified  my  thought.” 

By  this  piece  he  eftablifhed  his  reputation  as  a poet,  and 
as  a folid  jud  cious  thinke-.  In  1601,  Mr.  Davies  very 
laudably  made  fuch  fubmiffion  for  his  paft  conduct  as  ie- 
ftored  him  to  his  chambers  in  the  Temple.  In  the  fame  year 
he  was  chofen  member  of  parliament  for  Corte  Caftle,  and 
took  a fpirited  part  in  the  debates  rtfpeCtmg  monopolies. 
On  the  acceftion  of  king  James,  he  was  particu’arly  noticed 
by  his  majefty,  as  the  author  of  “ Nofce  Tcipfum  j”  and 
in  1603  he  was  fent  to  Ireland  as  Solicitor  General,  and  was 
foon  after  made  attorney-general,  and  a judge  of  affize  ; 
and  in  1607,  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  on 
him.  In  Ireland  he  was  extremely  inftrumental  in  convey- 
ing the  benefits  of  equal  law's  to  thofe  parts  of  the  ifland 
which  had  hitherto  been  ftrangers  to  them.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  laid  before  his  fovereign  an  account  of  all 
that  had  been  done  towards  the  civilization  of  Ireland,  an 
objeCl  which  he  had  much  at  heart,  and  which  he  purfued 
on  going  back  moft  affiduoufly.  In  1612  he  publiihed 
“ A Dilcovery  of  the  true  Caufes  why  Ireland  was  never  en. 
tirely  fubdued  and  brought  under  Obedience  of  the  Crown 
of  England,  until  the  Beginning  of  his  Majefty’s  happy 
Reign.”  This  work  was  deemed  extremely  valuable,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  fame  year  a parliament  was 
convoked  in  Ireland,  the  firft  in  that  kingdom  formed  by  a 
general  reprefentation  ; and  in  this,  Catholics  as  well  as  Prc- 
teftants  fat,  in  almoft  equal  numbers.  Sir  John  Davies  wa3 
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cle&ed  member  for  Fermanagh,  and  was  chofen  fpeaker  in 
the  houfe  by  the  court  party.  Sir  John,  in  his  opening 
fpeech,  was  laid  to  be  guilty  of  much  adulation  toward  the 
king,  who  had  (hewn  him  many  tokens  of  his  favour.  In 
1614,  he  publifhed  “ A Declaration  concerning  the  Title 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,”  and  in  1615,  “ Reports  of  Cafes 
adjudged  in  the  King’s  Courts  of  Ireland.”  To  this  volume 
is  prefixed  a very  learned  and  eloquent  eulogy  on  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  and  a vindication  of  its  profeffors. 
He  foon  after  returned  to  England,  and  wentfevcrai  circuits 
as  judge.  He  was  now  eledfed  member  of  parliament  for 
Newcaftle-under-Line,  and  fat  in  the  parliament  of  1621. 
He  died  in  1626,  in  his  fifty-feventh  year,  after  having  been 
lately  appointed  lord-chief-juftice  of  England.  The  prin- 
cipal prole  works  of  fir  John  Davies  were  publifhed  in  one 
volume  8vo.  1786,  under  the  title  of  “ Hiftorical  Trafts,” 
See.  Sir  John  Davies  left  two  children,  a fon  an  ideot,  and 
a daughter  married  to  Ferdinando  lord  Haltings.  Biog. 
Brit. 

DAVIESIA,  in  Botany,  a New  Holland  genus  of  Papi- 
lionaceous plants,  with  ten  diftinA  flamens,  named  in  honour 
of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Davies  F.L.S.  of  Beaumaris,  one  of  the 
chief  contributors  in  Wclfh  plants  to  Mr.  Hudfon’s  “ Flora 
Anglica,”  as  well  as  to  the  “Flora  Britannica”  and  “ Englifh 
Botany”  of  Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Sowerby,  and  author  of  a 
paper,  on  four  Britifh  Lichens,  in  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Lin- 
nasan  Society’s  Tranfadtions.  Sm.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  4. 
220.  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  1.  506.  Clafs  and  order,  decandria 
monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Leguminofa , fedf.  4.  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  campanulate,  angular,  in  fLe  various  feg- 
ments,  without  any  appendages.  Cor.  papilionaceous,  of 
five  petals  ; ftandard  inverfely  heart- (haped,  broad,  reflexed  ; 
wings  fhorter,  obliquely  obovate  ; keel  rather  fhorter  than 
the  wings,  of  two  petals,  each  with  a tooth  above,  near  the 
bafe.  Siam,  ten,  enclofed  in  the  keel  ; filaments  awl-fhaped, 
equal,  diltindf,  afeending,  conniving  ; anthers  roundifh. 
FIJI.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate,  compreffed  ; ftyle  afeending, 
awl-fhaped,  reaching  to  the  anthers ; ftigma  (imple,  acute. 
Peru.  Legume  compreffed,  of  one  cell,  and  two  cartilagi- 
nous elaftic  valves.  Seed  fobtary,  kidney-fhaped,  com- 
preffed, much  fmallerthan  the  cavity. 

Eff.  Ch  Calyx  angular,  Ample,  five-cleft.  Corolla  pa- 
pilionaceous. Style  awl-fhaped.  Stigma  fimple,  acute.  Le- 
gume compreffed.  Seed  fobtary  . 

Sp.  I.  D.  acicularis.  Sm.  in  Sims  and  Konig’s  Annals 
of  Bot.  v.  1.  506.  “ Leaves  linear,  revolute,  pungent, 

ftraight,  rough,  with  minute  teeth.  Flowers  axillary,  foli- 
tary.”  Stem  fhrubby,  branched,  rigid.  Leaves  fefiile, 
fcattered,  numerous,  linear,  narrow,  an  inch  long,  revolute, 
rough  to  the  touch,  each  tipped  with  a (harp  fpine,  with  a 
verv  minute  pair  of  awl-fhaped  llipulas  at  their  bafe. 
Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  on  very  fiiort  ftalks,  bearing  a few 
concave,  roundifh,  fmooth  bradfeas.  Calyx  divided  half  way 
down  into  five  acute,  nearly  equal,  teeth.  Petals  yellow, 
variegated  with  crimfon.  It  is  almoft  peculirr  to  this  genus, 
that,  in  drying,  the  yellow  turns  white,  and  the  crimfon 
becomes  a dull  parplifh  brown.  Legume  femi-ovate,  fharp- 
pointed,  perfectly  compreffed,  about  four  lines  long,  of  a 
rich  poliflied  chefnut-coiour.  A native  of  New  South 
Wales,  near  Port  Jackfon.  John  White,  M.  D.  2.  D. 
incrajfaia . “ Leaves  linear-wedgefhaped,  compreffed,  ver- 

tical, oblique,  thick,  fpinous.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary.” 
Sm.  MSS.  Whole  fhrub  of  a thick  and  feerningly  fuc- 
culent  habit.  Leaves  perfectly  dccurrent,  fcattered,  ver- 
tical, rough  to  the  touch,  compreffed,  recurved,  linear,  but 
dilated  into  a fort  of  angle  at  tue  upper  edge,  by  which  they 
become  wedge-fnaped.  Stipulas  wanting,  Flowers  few, 
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yellow.  Found  at  King  George’s  Sound,  on  the  wdl 
coaft  of  New  Holland,  by  Mr.  A.  Menzues.  3.  D.  uJicin  a. 
Sm.  in  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  1.  506.  Donn.  Cant.  76. 
(D.  ulicifolia;  Andr.  Repof.  t.  304.)  “ Leaves  lanceolate, 

flat,  pungent,  ftraight,  fmooth.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary.” 
Sm.  MSS.  A rather  more  humble  and  more  bufhy  fhrub 
than  either  of  the  former,  with  feffile,  not  decurrent,  fmall, 
lanceolate,  fmooth  leaves.  Flowers  copious,  or.  fmall, 
bradfeated,  folitary  ftalks,  yellow,  with  a crimfon  crefcert- 
fliaped  fpot  in  front  of  the  ftandard,  and  a ftain  of  the 
fame  hue  at  its  back,  which  ftyle  of  colouring  feems  univerfal 
in  this  genus,  as  far  as  we  have  feen,  as  likewife  frequently 
in  others  of  the  fame  natural  tribe.  Pod  ovate,  pointed, 
flattened.  Brought  from  Port  Jackfon,  and  long  ago 
raiftd  from  feed  by  feveral  cultivators  about  London,  being 
the  only  real  fpec'es  of  Daviejia  cultivated  in  Britain.  It 
thrives  in  fandy  peat  earth,  with  the  flicker  of  a green-houfe, 
but  mull  be  fparingly  fupplied  with  water  in  winter.  It 
flowers  plentifully  in  May  or  June.  4.  D.  reticulata. 
“ Leaves  lanceolate,  pungent,  reticulated  with  veins  on 
both  tides.  Stipule*  in  pairs,  within  the  infertion  of  the 
leaves.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary.”  Sm.  MSS.  A frmll 
branching  fhrub,  of  which  we  have  feen  only  a dried  fpe- 
cimen,  gathered  by  Mr.  Menzies  near  King  George’s  Sound, 
New’Holland.  Its  numerous  leaves , rather  above  half  an 
inch  long,  are  moft  elegantly  reticulated  on  both  fides  with 
fine  yellow  interbranching  veins.  Stipulas  intrafoliaceous, 
or  (landing  within  the  infertion  of  each  leaf,  a very  remark- 
able chara&er,  this  being  the  only  fpecies,  except  the  firft, 
in  which  thefe  organs  have  been  obferved  at  all,  and  they 
here  approach  greatly  to  the  nature  of  the  flipulas  of  the 
genus  Putteneea,  as  alfo  do  the  bradteas  of  the  p;efent  plant, 
being  filky  at  their  backs,  and  clofely  imbricated  round  the 
bafe  of  the  almoft  fefiile  flower.  The  calyx,  however,  de- 
cides the  genus,  being  angular,  and  deftitute  of  appendages. 
The  legume  has  not  been  feen.  5.  D.  fquarrofq.  Sm.  in 
Ann.  of  Bot-  v.  1.  507.  “ Leaves  heart-ftiaped,  pungent, 

reflexed,  rough  in  the  margin.  Flower-ftalks  axillary, 
fingie-flowered,  moftly  folitary.”  A native  of  the  country 
not  far  from  Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales,  wbofe 
thick  woody  perennial  root  throws  up  numerous,  (lender, 
wand-like,  furrowed,  rough,  (lightly  branched  Jlems,  two 
feet  high,  clothed  from  top  to  bottom  with  numerous, 
fmall,  fcattered,  fefiile,  reflexed,  heat t-fhaped,  leaves,  whofe 
edges  are  thickened  and  rough,  and  their  points  fpinous. 
From  the  bofom  of  each  leaf  fprings  one,  rarely  two,  (lender, 
fmooth,  fimple Jlower  Jlalhs,  about  as  long  as  the  correfpond- 
ing  leaf,  with  a few  concave,  roundifh  braBeas  about  the 
lower  part.  Flowers  folitary,  fmalier  than  in  any  of  the 
former,  but  apparently  of  the  fame  colours,  with  an  obfeurely 
two-lipped  calyx.  6.  D.  umlellulata.  Sm.  in  Ann.  of  Bot. 
v.  1.  507.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  flat,  pungent.  Flower- 

ftalks  axillary,  folitary,  each  bearing  an  umbel  of  about  four 
flowers.  Calyx  truncated.”  Allied  to  the  laft  in  habit, 
and  a native  -of  the  fame  country.  L eaves  much  longer, 
lanceolate,  fpteading,  nearly  fmooth.  Fiower-Jlalhs  fhorter 
than  the  leaves,  bearing  a few  little  fcattered  braBeas,  and 
an  umbel  of  about  four  flowers,  with  feveral  larger  braileas 
at  its  bafe.  Thefe  Jlowers  differ  from  thofe  of  I) . f quart- of  a, 
in  having  the  upper  lip  of  the  calyx  Angularly  truncated, 
and  not  cloven.  Tne  calyx  in  this  genus  is  a part  of  the 
fruflification  which  moft  d'ffers  among  fpecies  otherwife 
the  neareft  akin.  7.  D.  corymbofa.  Sm.  in  Ann.  of  Bot. 
v.  1.  507.  “ Leaves  iinear-oblong,  flat,  unarmed.  Flower- 

ftalks  axillary,  in  pairs,  corymbofe,  many  flowered.  Calyn 
regular.”  Gathered  by  colonel  Paterfon,  near  Hawkfbury 
river,  New  South  Wales.  It  is  larger  than  the  laft.  Leaves 
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five  or  fix  inches  long,  refembling  tbofe  of  feveral  Mimofa 
of  New  Holland,  alrnoft  lanceolate,  (lightly  oblique,  entire, 
fmooth,  acute,  but  not  tipped  with  a (pine.  Flow er-Jl alls 
axillary,  in  pairs,  corymbofe,  rather  unequal,  one  being 
earlier  than  the  other,  both  (Shorter  than  the  leaf.  Brafieas 
one  under  each  partial  (talk,  and  fome  fcattered.  Flowers 
numerous,  their  calyx-teeth  as  nearly  equal  and  regular  as 
they  can  be  in  a papilionaceous  flower.  8.  D.  cordata. 

Leaves  heart-draped,  clafping  the  Horn,  reticulated  with 
veins.  Flower-dalles  axillary,  cindered,  corymbofe,  many- 
ffcwered.  Calyx  truncated.”  Sm.  MSS.  This  fpecies 
is  very  remarkable  for  its  large  heart-fhaped  leaves,  three  or 
four  inches  long,  ciafptng  the  very  angular  branches.  They 
are  firm  and  coriaceous,  marked  with  a prominent  net-work 
of  innumerable  veins.  Flower-Jlalhs  corymbofe,  unequal, 
four  or  five  from  the  bofom  of  each  leaf,  bradfeated,  many- 
flowered.  Two  upper  teeth  of  the  calyx  combined  and 
truncated  as  in  the  6th  fpecies.  This  is  . a native  of  the 
country  near  King  George’s  Sound,  and  is  one  of  the 
largeft  of  its  genus,  having  the  habit  of  fome  great  Borbonia 
or  Crotalaria.  9.  D.  alata.  “ Stem  leaflefs,  winged. 
Umbels  lateral.  Calyx  and  brafteas  fringed.”  Sm.  MSS. 
A very  temarkable  fpecies,  found  near  Fort  Jackfon,  but 
few  (penmens  have  been  brought  to  Europe.  The  adult 
Jhm  is  triply  winged  throughout,  the  wings  frr.ooth,  entire, 
even,  about  a line  broad,  tapering  down  to  the  bafe  of  each 
branch,  and  only  interrupted  here  and  there  by  buds,  fcat- 
tered alternately  along  the  branches.  Umbels  folitary  from 
levers!  of  the  upper  buds,  on  fhort  bradfeated  (talks,  moltiy 
five-flowered.  Immediately  under  the  rays  of  the  umbel 
feveral  larger  brad'teas,  very  remarkably  jagged  or  fringed, 
and  the  elongated,  nearly  equal,  teeth  of  the  calyx  are  fringed 
in  the  fame  manner,  which  is  one  of  the  (Inking  peculiarities 
of  this  plant.  10.  D.  juncea.  “ Stem  leaflefs,  round,  fur- 
rowed, naked.  Umbe.s  lateral.  Calyx  and  bradteas  en- 
tire.” Sm.  MSS.  Brought  by  Mr.  Menzies  from  King 
George’s  Sound.  Its  rufhy  habit,  fomewhat  like  Sparthm 
junccum,  the  feem  being  round,  furrowed,  roughiib,  without 
any  wings,  renders  it  abundantly  diftindl  from  the  laft,  to 
which  it  is  otherwife  next  akin.  The  brableas  and  calyx, 
moreover,  are  not  at  all  fringed  ; the  former  are  peculiarly 
concave  and  ribbed  ; the  latter  nearly  regular,  indeed,  but 
the  five  teeth  are  fhort,  their  edges  very  minutely  downy 
only.  Petals  of  both  thefe  (pecies,  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  dried  fpecirnens,  of  the  fame  colours  as  in  the  gene- 
rality of  the  genus. 

Propagation  apd  Culture.  — All  the  fpecies  are  fhrubby, 
and,  probably,  like  papilionaceous  plants  in  general,  belt 
railed  irom  feeds,  whi.h,  in  this  tribe  may,  for  the  moft 
part,  be  kept  long,  and  tranfportefl  to  a great  alliance.  It 
is  rather  remarkable  that  feeds  of  D.  ulicina  only,  as  far  as 
we  are  informed,  have  fucceeded  in  Eutope.  Of  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  we  have  alreadyfpoken.  It  is  laid  alio  to  be 
capable  of  being  multiplied  by  cuttings,  which  is  needieis, 
as  its  feeds  ripen  well  in  onr  green-houfes.  -S. 

Daviesia  denudata.  Vuiten.  Choix.  t.  6.  See  Vimi- 
napj A denudata. 

DAVILLA,  Henry  Catherine,  in  Biography,  a ce- 
lebrated Italian  h’ftorian,  was  born  in  the  year  157 6,  in 
Padua.  His  father  held  a confidtrable  poll  in  the  kingdom 
of  Cyprus,  when  the  ifland  was  captured  by  the  Turks,  by 
which  event  he  was  reduced  to  poverty.  At  an  early  age 
Henry  was  taken  into  France,  and  was  foon  after  made  a 
page  at  court.  He  entered  into  the  military  fervice,  and 
gave  fome  fignal  pi  oofs  of  courage,  in  which  his  life  was 
often  in  imminent  danger.  In  1599,  he  returned  to  Padua 
at  the  defire  of  his  father,  and,  upon  his  death,  Henry  en- 


gaged in  the  fervice  of  the  Venetian  republic,  by  which  he 
was  employed  in  duties  of  the  hightft  import  ; and  in  thefe 
acquitted  himfelf  fo  well,  and  fo  much  to  the  fatisfaftion  of 
the  fenate,  that  he  was  permitted  to  (land  next  the  doge, 
as  his  aficeftors,  the  conflables  of  Cyprus,  had  formerly 
done.  Notwithftanding  his  various  adlive  employments,  Da- 
villa  found  time  for  literary  purfuits : in  1631  he  publiflied 
in  Italian,  his  “ Hiftory  of  the  civil  Wars  of  France.”  It 
comprehends  the  events  of  40  years,  viz.  from  the  death  of 
Her.iy  II.  to  the  peace  of  Vervins,  iri  1598,  and  is  highly 
elleemed  for  the  perfpicuity  of  the  flyle  and  arrangement, 
and  for  the  fidelity  and  accuracy  of  the  fadls.  His  re- 
flections are  judicious  and  fenfible,  and  his  narrative  is  plea- 
fant  and  lively.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  Crema,  and  fet  out  from  Venice  on  his 
journey  : an  unfortunate  difpute  arofe  between  him  and  the 
perfon  who  was  bound  to  furnifh  him  with  carriages,  which 
terminated  in  the  death  of  Daviila^who  was  (hot  dead  by 
his  brutal  opponent  in  the  prefence  of  his  wife  and  children. 
Some  other  perfons  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  affray  ; 
but  one  of  his  fons  revenged  the  death  of  his  father  on  the 
-murderer.  The  belt  editions  of  Davilla’s  hiftory  are  that  of 
the  Louvre  in  1644  ; of  Venice  in  173,3  ; and  that  printed 
in  London  in  1755.  It  has  been  tranflated  into  feveral 
modern  languages.  Moreri. 

DAVIS,  John,  an  able  navigator,  who  has  given  name 
to  a ftrait  leading  to  Baffin’s  bay,  wits  born  at  Sandridge, 
near  Dartmouth.  He  (hewed  at  a very  early  age  a ftrong 
difpofition  for  a maritime  life,  and  by  his  great  afliduity, 
after  be  was  admitted  to  follow  the  bent  cf  his  inclination, 
he  acquired  great  reputation.  In  1585  he  was  entrufted 
with  the  conduft  of  an  expedition,  tor  exploring  a north- 
well  paffage  from  America  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  tie  pro- 
ceeded to  Greenland,  and  after  pafling  the  mod  foutberly 
point,  he  came  to  that  (trait  which  has  ever  fince  borne  hisf 
name.  Elaving  failed  up  the  ilrait  thirty  leagues  or  more, 
he  returned  to  England.  In  a fecond  expedition  he  ex- 
plored the  coafts  and  inlets  which  he  had  only  feen  before... 
And'in  a third,  in  1587,  he  entered  the  ftrait  again,  and 
failed  as  far  a-s  lat.  7,3°  : he  then  failed  weltward  till  he  fell 
in  with  American  land  ; from  the  circumltances  attending 
thefe  voyages  he  became  fanguine  in  the  expectation  of 
finding  a paffage;  but  the  threatened  Spanish  invafion 
obliged  him  to  return  home.  He  failed,  159.1,  *°  the  South- 
feas,  as  captain  of  the  Defire,  under  the  command  of  Mr. 
Cavendifh,  by  whom  he  was  charged  with  mifcondudl  in 
dtferting  him.  After  this  Mr.  Davis  made  five  voyages  to 
the  Eaft  Indies,  in  the  capacity  of  pilot.  During  the  lafl 
he  loll  his  life,  in  an  engagement  with  fome  Japanefe,  on 
the  coaft  of  Malacca.  This  happened  at  the  clofe  of  the 
year  1605.  He  left  behind  him  an  account  of  fome  of  hrs 
voyages,  and  other  trails.  Biog.  Brit. 

DAVISBURG,  in  Geography,  a poll-town  in  Chriftian 
county,  Kentucky,  816  miles  W.  of  Wafhington. 

Davis’s  Cove,  a cove  on  the  weft  coatt  of  the  ifland 
of  Jamaica  ; two  milts  N.  of  Green-ifland  harbour. 

Davis’s  Inlet,  a river  or  arm  of  the  fea,  on  the  E.  coaft 
of  Labrador,  the  mouth  being  fituate  in  N.  lat.  56°  20’. 
W.  long.  6o°  10'. 

Davis’s  Land.  See  Easter  IJland . 

Davis’s  Quadrant.  See  Back-staff. 

Davis’s  Strait,  in  Geography,  a narrow  fea  which  fe pa- 
rates  the  north  main  of  America  from  the  wellern  coaft  of 
Greenland,  running  N.  W.  from  Cape  Farewell,  N,  lat.  fo°, 
lb  Baffin’sbay,  in  N.  iat.  8o°,  and  extending  to  W.  long.  750, 
where  it  communicates  with  Baffin’s  bay,  which  lies  to 
the  north  of  this  II rail , and  of  the  north  main,  or  James’s 
8 * ifland. 
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Hand.  It  is  called  Davis’s  ftrait,  becaufe  it  was  difcovered 
in  1585  by  Mr.  John  Davis,  an  experienced  navigator,  who 

Ivifited  the  weftern  coaft  of  England,  and  explored  this  nar- 
row fea,  improperly  fo  denominated,  becaufe  it  is  as  wide  as 
the  Baltic. 

Davis  Town,  a town  of  America,  in  the  diftrift  of  Maine, 
and  county  of  Lincoln,  containing  ,308  inhabitants. — Alfo, 
a town  in  the  fame  diftribl,  and  county  of  Hanerek,  contain- 
ing 2 69  inhabitants. 

DAVIT,  in  Ship-rigging,  denotes  a Ihort  boom  fitted  in 
the  fore-channel,  and  ufed  as  the  arm  of  a crane  to  hoift  the 
flukes  of  the  anchor  clear  of  the  fhip’s  fide,  till  high  enough 
to  lie  on  the  gun-wale,  and  fattened  by  the  fhank  painter. 

DAViT-Gayr,  are  ropes  ufed  in  the  rigging  of  fliips, 
which  have  an  eye  fpliced  in  one  end  to  the  circumference 
cf  the  davit-head  5 they  are  ferved  with  fpun-yarn  over  the 
fplice,  and  whipt  with  fpun-yarn  at  the  other  end. 

D a v 1 T-Ropa,  denotes  the  lafhing  which  fecures  the  davit 
to  the  fnroud?,  when  out  of  ufe. 

DAULI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the 
audience  of  Quito,  and  jnrifdi&ion  of  Guayaquil. 

DAULI  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Macedonia, 
in  the  canton  of  Eordetes,  and  near  Scampis.  Ptolemy. — 
Alfo,  a country  of  the  Phocide,  which  includes  another 
diftrift  called  Tronic, 

DAULIS,  a town  of  the  Phocide,  at  feme  dittance  S.E. 
from  Delphi.  Homer,  Paufanias,  and  Steph,  Byz.  name  it 
Daulis ; hut  Polybius  calls  it  Dauiium.  According 

to  Paufanias,  this  town  was  very  populous,  and  its  inhabi- 
tants were  the  largeft  and  moll  robuft  of  any  in  the  Phocide 
territory.  At  D.auhs  was  a temple  of  Minerva,  with  two 
ftatues  of  this  goddefs.  It  was  more  anciently  called  Ana- 
orts.  On  the  ruin3  of  this  town  is  a village,  containing  40 
or  50  houfes  ; and  in  this  village  is  a river,  which  fprings 
among  the  rocks  of  Parnaffus,  and  which  the  people  of  the 
country  call  Mauroneri,  i.  e.  black  water,  fuppoftd  to  be 
that  which  the  Greeks  call  Melas. 

DAULSEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Verden;  4 miles  N.  N.E. 
of  Verden. 

DAUMA,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  in  Negroland,  with  a 
town  of  the  fame  name.  N.  lat.  8°.  W.  long.  160  24'. 

DAUMAZAN,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Arriege,  12  miles  N.  W.  of  Pamiers. 

DAUN,  Leopold,  Count  of,  in  Biography,  a celebrated 
general  in  the  Auftrian  fervice,  was  born  in  the  year  1705, 
and  intended  by  his  father,  who  was  an  imperial  general,  for 
the  church.  The  young  man,  however,  was  of  an  adlive 
turn,  and  defirous  of  treading  in  the  fteps  of  his  parent, 
obtained  firft  an  admifiion  among  the  knights  of  Malta.  In 
the  year  1 740,  he  was  made  a colonel,  and  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  in  the  war  which  Maria  Therefa  fuftained  in  defence 
of  her  hereditary  fucceflion.  In  the  war  of  1736,  he  was 
known  and  diftinguifhed  as  the  molt  formidable  antagonift 
of  the  king  of  Prulfia : in  the  following  year  he  entirely  de- 
feated the  monarch,  and  was,  on  that  account,  highly  ef- 
teemed  by  the  emprefs-queen.  In  1 75 S,  lie  faved  Olmutz 
by  a feries  of  very  judicious  movements,  and  afterwards  en- 
gaged with,  and  again  defeated,  the  Pruffian  fovereign.  In 
1760,  when  Drefden  was  attacked  by  the  king,  Daun  at 
reft  compelled  him  to  relinquifh  his  attempt,  but  he  was,  at 
length,  owing  to  a fevere  wound,  defeated,  and  obliged  to 
quit  the  field.  He  died  at  Vienna  in  1766,  highly  efteemed 
as  well  for  his  private  virtues,  as  for  his  military  talents. 
Through  the  whole  of  life  he  was  indefatigable  in  every  thing 
entrufted  to  him  : he  evinced  on  almoft  every  occafion  con- 
fummate  (kill ; but  has  been  thought  defeflive  in  the  fpirit 
of  enterprize  and  decilion,  which  enables  a general  to 
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feize  and  improve  a favourable  moment.  Nouv.  Di&. 
Hi  ft. 

Daun.  See  Dauhn. 

DAUNIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  Italy  in 
Apulia.  Pliny  fays,  that  it  lay  N.  W.  of  Peucetia,  and 
that  it  was  bounded  to  the  eaft  and  north  by  the  Adriatic 
fea,  to  the  weft  by  Biferno,  the  country  of  the  Samnites 
and  that  of  the  Hirpini,  and  to  the  fouth  by  mount  Cer- 
vago,  which  feparated  it  from  Peucetia.  Its  chief  towns 
were  Sipuntum,  Arpi,  Luceria,  &c.  Strabo  fays,  that 
thofe  people  were  called  Daunians  by  the  Greeks,  whom  the 
Latins  called  Apulians. 

DAUNUS,  Caravalle , a torrent  of  Italy,  which  gave 
name  to  the  country  in  its  vicinity.  Horace  mentions  the 
extreme  heat  of  this  country. 

DAVOS,  Davas,  or  Tafaas,  in  Geography,  formerly  a 
jurifdiftion  of  the  league, of  the  ten  • jurifdidtions,  in  the 
country  of  the  Grifons,  in  Switzerland,  is  at  prefent 
a diftrift  of  the  canton  of  the  Grifons  in  the  Hel- 
vetic republic.  It  is  a long  plain,  a quarter  of  a mile  broad, 
and  gradually  riling  into  hills  which  terminate  in  high 
mountains.  A clear  murmuring  ftream  flows  through  the 
midft  of  the  plain,  with  a gentle  but  lively  couife.  The 
whole  diftrid  is  divided  into  five  parilhes,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  Proteftants.  The  houfes,  however,  are  fo  difpei  fed  as 
not  even  to  form  one  Angle  village,  properly  fo  called.  Near 
the  church  of  St.  John  is  a fmali  clutter  of  eight  or  ten 
houfes  ; in  the  other  parts  the  cottages  are  thickly  ftrewed 
over  the  plain.  There  are  two  lakes  abounding  in  fifb,  and 
fome  mines  oi  fiver,  copper,  and  lead  ore.  The  pariih  of 
Sartig  has  a mineral  fpring.  The  country  produces  oats, 
rye,  large  quantities  of  rich  pafture,  yielding  yearly  two 
crops  of  hay.  The  mountains  are  overfpread  with  foreft-s  of 
fir  and  larch,  intermixed  with  meadows.  Above  them  tower 
the  rugged  Alps.  • 

Grazing  is  the  piincipal  occupation  cf  the  inhabitants  of 
the  diftrid  of  Davos.  They  alio  keep  pack-horfes  for  the 
tranlport  of  the  goods  which  pais  through  their  country 
from  Germany  arid  Switzerland  into  Italy,  and  they  manu- 
fadure  plenty  of  wooden  wares.  They  fpeak  German,  but 
their  pronunciation  is  as  defedive  as  that  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  republic  cf  the  Valais. 

The  general  diet  of  the  Grifons  ufed  to  be  held  at  Davos. 
Coxe’s  Switzerland.  Didionnaire  de  la  Suiffe. 

DAUPHIN,  Dolphin,  in  AJlronomy.  See  Delphinus. 

Dauphin,  in  Conchyliology,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  fheil- 
fiih.  It  is  one  of  the  round-mouthed  fnails,  or  cochleae  lu- 
nares;  and  is  ornamented  with  rows  of  indented  eminences, 
on  all  the  turns  of  the  ihell. 

Dauphin,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  north  part  of 
the  gulph  of  Mexico,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mobile, 
five  miles  from  Maffacre  ifland,  with  a Ihoal  every  where  be- 
tween them;  which  iflands  were  fuppofed  formerly  to  have 
been  but  one,  and  to  have  been  known  by  the  name  of 
Maffacre,  fo  called  by  M.  d’lbberville,  from  a large  heap 
of  human  bones,  found  by  him  at  his  landing.  Dauphin 
ifland  is  about  five  leagues  long,  but  narrow',  and  very  bar- 
ren. At  the  weft  end,  for  a diftance  of  between  three  and 
four  miles,  is  a narrow  flip  of  land,  with  fome  dead  trees; 
the  reft  is  covered  with  thick  pines,  which  come  clofe  to  the 
water’s  edge,  on  the  E.  fide,  forming  a large  bluff.  The 
French  attempted  a fettlement  here,  and  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco,  which  was  faid  to  be  equal  to  that  of  Virginia. 
On  the  S.  fide  of  the  ifland  there  are  remains  of  an  old 
French  poll,  and  of  fome  old  houfes  of  the  natives.  In 
1719  the  Spaniards  made  a fruitlefs  attempt  to  take  it, 
during  the  fpace  of  four  days.  N.  lat.  30°  ij'.  W.  long. 
88°  10'. 

Dauphin. 
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Dauphin,  a county  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of  Penn- 
sylvania, formerly  contained  in  that  of  Lancafter,  but  erect- 
ed into  a feparate  county  in  1785.  Its  form  is  triangular; 
it  is  furrounded  by  the  counties  of  Mifflin,  Cumberland, 
York,  Berks,  and  Northumberland,  and  it  contains 
586,400  acres.  It  is  divided  into  nine  towndiips,  the  chief 
cf  which  is  Harrifburg;  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is 
22,270,  About  one  half  of  this  county  is  cultivated;  but 
the  northern  part  is  very  rough  and  mountainous.  In  fe- 
deral of  the  mountains  is  found  abundance  of  iron  ore  of  the 
beft  qual'ty;  and  a furnace  and  forge  have  been  erefted  for 
the  manrfadture  of  pig,  bar  iron,  &c.  The  firft  fettlers 
■were  Irifh  emigrants,  who  were  afterwards  joined  by  a num- 
ber of  Germans. 

Dauphin,  a name  given  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France..  fo  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar. 

Dauphin  Creek,  a creek  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Ma- 
dagafear,  near  fort  Dauphin. 

Dauphin  Fort , a fort  at  the  foutheaftern  extremity  of 
the  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  in  the  province  of  Cercanoffy. 
The  dillridf  of  the  ifland  about  this  fort  is  well  peopled. 
Ahnoit  every  village  (fanes  on  an  eminence,  encompafied  by 
two  rows  of  ftrong  palifades.  Wirhin  arifes  a parapet  of 
earth,  four  feet  high ; and  large,  ftrong  bamboos,  placed  at 
the  diflarce  i f five  feet  from  each  other,  form  a kind  of 
fortification  which  defends  thefe  villages,  which,  in  fome 
cafes,  are  furrounded  by  a foff.-,  ten  feet  broad,  and  fix 
fret  deep.  The  dwelling  of  the  chief  is  called  “ donac,” 
and  this  comprifes  three  or  four  large  houfes,  inclofed  by  a 
particular  fence.  Hire  the  chief  always  refides,  with  his 
■wives  and  children.  Slaves  keep  guard  night  and  day  at  the 
doors  of  the  dorian.  Fort  Dauphin  was  burnt  down  in  the 
year  1655;  and  not  rebuilt  till  1663.  S.  lat.  25®  15'. 
E.  long.  69°  5'.  See  Madagascar — Alfo  a jurifdidtion, 
fort,  and  fea-port  town  in  the  N.  part  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Do- 
mingo ; containing  5 parifhes. — Alfo  a fort  in  the  ifland  of 
Cape  B’-eton. 

Dauphin  River,  a river  of  upper  Canada,  which  runs  into 
lake  Winnipeg-  on  the  W.  fide,  at  the  head  of  Martin’s  bay. 
N.  lat.  52°  15'. 

Dauphin  is  the  title  which  the  eldeft  fons  of  the  kings 
of  France,  and  prefumptive  heirs  to  the  crown,  bore,  for 
nearly  450  years,  till  the  year  1791,  when,  in  order  to  abo- 
lifli  every  the  molt  remote  veftige  of  feodality,  the  national 
aflembly  decreed  its  fuppreflion,  and  fubftituted  the  appella- 
tion of  Prince  royal.  , 

Charles  Louis,  the  laft  dauphin,  fon  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
Maria  Antoinetta  of  Auftria,  born  on  the  27th  of  March 
1785,  was  firft  named  duke  of  Normandy,  and  took  the 
title  of  dauphin  only  after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
Louis  Jofeph  Xavier  Francis,  in  1790.  The  rejoicings 
which  took  place  in  France  at  the  birth  of  this  laft  prince  in 
1781,  evinced  fuch  a fincere  and  enthufiaftie  attachment  to 
the  royal  family,  that  it  forms  the  moft  ftriking  contrail 
with  the  events  which  took  place  eleven  years  after.  Charles 
Louis  did  not  enjoy  the  new  title  of  prince  royal  much 
longer  than  he  had  enjoyed  that  of  dauphin.  On  the  nth 
of  Auguft,  1792,  he  was  imprifoned  at  Paris  with  his  royal 
parents  in  the  Temple.  On  the  24th  of  September  of  the 
fame  year,  the  abolition  of  royalty  in  France  was  decreed  by 
the  convention;  and  after  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch  his  father,  which  took  place  on  the  21ft  of  January, 
17 93,  the  young  prince  continued  a prifoner  till  the  middle 
of  the  year  1795,  when  his  unjuft  and  clofe  confinement 
rohably  haftened  his  death.  His  complaint  is  reported  to 
ave  been  of  the  fcrofulous  kind,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
medical  aid  was  denied  him;  but  his  comforts  had  been 
Shamefully  abridged,  and  hit  education  absolutely  neglected, 


and  moft  wilfully  perverted.  He  expired  on  the  9th  of  June 
1795,  at  the  age  of  ten  years  two  months  and  thirteen  days. 
The  writers  of  the  royaliit  party  in  France,  conflderiug  this 
prince  as  lawful  heir  to  the  throne,  Ityled  him  king  ever  af- 
ter the  demife  of  his  ill  fated  parent,  by  the  name  of  Louis 
XVII. ; which  fee. 

The  title  of  dauphin  was  firft  borne  in  France  about  the 
year  1345,  by  Philip,  a younger  fon  of  Philip  de  Valois,  to 
whom  Humbert  III.  dauphin  of  the  Viennois,  had  ceded 
his  dominions,  confiding  chiefly  of  the  dauphine.  However, 
after  Charles  V.  furnamed  the  Wife , the  kings  of  France 
never  conferred  the  appellation  of  dauphin  on  any  one,  but 
their  eldeft  fons,  and  prefumptive  heirs  of  the  crown.  The 
title  itfelf  took  its  rife  about  the  year  1120  in  Guigues  IV. 
fon  of  Guy  or  Guigues  the  Fat.  Being  of  a warlike  difpo- 
tion,  he  chofe  a dolphin  for  the  creft  of  his  helmet;  and  hav- 
ing fignalized  himfeif  by  fome  exploit,  he  was  probably  di- 
ftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  his  armorial  bearings,  and  tranf- 
mitted  this  name  as  a new  diftin&ion  to  his  defendants. 

The  feigneurs,  or  lords,  of  Auvergne,  have  likewife  borne 
the  appellation  of  dauphin  ; but  the  dauphins  of  Auvergne 
had  it  not  till  a good  while  after  thofe  of  the  Viennois,  and 
even  received  it  from  them.  The  manner  was  this  : Guy 
VIII.  dauphin  of  Viennois,  had  by  his  wife  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Stephen,  earl  of  Burgundy,  a fon  and  two 
daughters.  The  fon  was  Guy  IX.  his  fucceffor.  Beatrix, 
one  of  the  daughters,  was  married  to  the  count  d'Auvergne, 
who,  according  to  Blondel,  was  'William  V.  or  rather,  as 
Chorier  and  others  hold,  Robert  VI.  father  of  William  V. 
This  prince  loft  the  greateft  part  of  the  county  Auvergne, 
which  was  taken  from  him  by  his  uncle  William,  afiifted  by 
Louis  the  Young;  and  wa3  only  left  matter  of  the  little 
canton  whereof  Vodable  is  the  capital.  He  had  a fon 
whom  he  called  Dauphin,  on  account  of  Guy,  or  Guigues, 
his  uncle  by  the  mother’s  fide.  From  his  time  his  fucceffors, 
holding  the  fame  petty  canton  of  Auvergne,  ftyled  themfelves 
dauphins  of  Auvergne,  and  bore  a dolphin  for  their  arms. 

Dauphin,  in  Mechanics , See.  See  Dolphin. 

Dauphins,  or  Delphins,  in  Literary  Hif.ory,  a name 
given  to  the  commentators  on  the  ancient  Latin  authors, 
who  were  employed  by  order  of  Louis  IV.  of  France,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  prince,  under  the  care  and  dirc&ion  of  M. 
de  Montaufier  his  governor,  Boffuet  and  Huet  his  precep- 
tors. They  were  thirty-nine  in  number. 

DAUPHINE',  in  Geography , one  of  the  fouth-eaftern 
provinces  of  France,  before  the  revolution  of  1789.  It 
contained  the  following  counties,  viz.  the  Grefivaud  and 
the  Viennois,  which  form  now  the  department  of  the  Ifere, 
which  fee  ; the  Valentinois  and  the  Diois,  which  conftitute  at 
prefent  the  department  of  the  Drome , which  fee;  and  the 
Gaflcn$ais,  Embrunais,  and  Bt  ian^onnais,  which  form  now 
the  department  of  the  Hautes  Alpes , which  fee.  Grenoble 
was  the  capital  of  the  whole  province.  The  territorial  ex- 
tent of  the  Dauphine  was  eftimated  at  1006  fquare  leagues, 
and  its  population  at  804,800  individuals,  or  800  inhabitants 
per  fquare  league. 

DAUSARA,  or  Doysara,  Daufar,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a town  of  Afia,  in  Mefopotamia,  feattd  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  nearly  S.  of  Edeffa,  and  S.E.  of 
Nicephorium. 

DAUSENAS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Courland  ; 16  miles  W.S  W of  Scilburg. 

DAUTONA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Higher 
Pannonia,  24  miles  from  Sucia,  according  to  the  Itinerary 
of  Antonine. 

DAUW,  in  Geography,  a town  in  the  fouthern  part  of 
the  ifland  of  Ctlebes. 

DAVYING,  in  Agriculture , a term  applied  provincially 
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to  the  getting  of  marl  cut  of  the  face  of  the  cliffs  on  the  fea 
coafts,  where  it  is  drawn  up  by  a fort  of  wince. 

DAW,  in  Ornithology.  See  Corvus  Monedula : called 
alfo  the  jackdaw. 

Daw,  Surinam . See  Corvus  Surinamenjis. 

D aw,  Black  and  Yellow.  See  Oriolus  Perficns. 

DAWEL-Coronde,  in  the  language  of  the  Ceylonefe, 
drum-cinnamon.  This  is  called  in  Low  Dutch,  trommel 
cancel.  The  reafon  of  the  name  is,  that  the  wood  of  the 
tree  which  affords  this  fpecies,  when  dried,  is  light  and 
tough,  and  is  ufed  to  make  drums  of.  The  bark  is  taken 
off  while  the  tree  is  growing,  and  is  of  a pale  colour.  It  is 
a very  bad  kind  of  cinnamon,  a.nd  is  very  rarely  fold  as  fuch; 
but  the  natives  ufe  it  in  medicine. 

DAWES,  Richard,  in  Biography , was  born  in  1708, 
and  received  the  early  part  of  his  education  at  Market- Bof- 
worth,  Leiceftei fliire,  under  Dr.  Blackwall,  author  of  the 
“ Sacred  Claffics.”  The  higher  branches  of  ftudy  he  pur- 
fued  at  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  de- 
grees, and  where  he  exhibited  much  enmity  and  rancour 
againft  the  learned  Bentley,  whofe  knowledge  in  the  Greek 
he  affefted  to  treat  with  contempt.  About  the  year  17,38, 
he  was  appointed  mailer  of  the  free  grammar-fchool  at  New- 
caftle-cn-Tyne,  to  which  office  was  annexed  the  mafterfhip 
of  St.  Mary’s  hofpital  in  that  town.  The  profound  learn- 
ing of  Mr.  Dawes  did  not  qualify  him  for  the  difeharge  of 
the  laborious  duties  of  a fchool-mafter:  his  temper  was  too 
irritable,  and  his  character  was  fo  Angular,  that  he  was  per- 
petually involved  in  quarrels.  In  about  ten  years  he  was 
perfuaded  to’rtfign  both  places,  and  to  accept,  in  exchange, 
an  annuity  of  80/. per  atm.  with  which  he  retired;  making 
his  chief  amufement  rowing  a boat  on  the  river  near  his 
houfe.  He  died  in  17 66;  but  as  a critic  and  a fcholar  he 
had  laid  a broad  bafis  for  permanent  reputation.  His  “ Mif- 
odlanea  Critica,”  which  was  published  in  1745,  and, which 
has  ftnee  been  repubhlhed  with  additions,  by  Mr.  Burgefs  of 
Oxford,  “contained,”  lays  his  biographer,  “a  colleftion  of 
grammatical  remarks  on  various  Greek  authors,  particularly 
the  tragedians  and  Ariftophanes;  intended  as  a fpecimen  of 
v/hat  he  meant  to  perform  in  an  edition  of  all  the  Attic  poets, 
with  Homer  and  Pindar.”  Biog.  Brit. 

Dawes,  Sir  William,  a refpeflable  prelate  of  the 
church  of  England,  was  born  in  the  year  1671,  near  Brain- 
tree, in  Effex.  He  received  his  grammar-learning  at  Mer- 
chant Taylors’  fchool,  in  London,  where  he  made  a very 
rapid  progrefs  in  the  learned  languages;  and  in  1687  he 
was  eledled  fcholar  of  St.  John’s  college,  Oxford,  of  which 
fociety  he  was,  in  two  years,  made  fellow.  As  foon  as  he 
fucceeded  to  his  father’s  title  and  eftate,  he  left  Oxford,  and 
entered  himfelf  a nobleman  in  Catharine-hall,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  Being  at  this  time  too 
young  to  obtain  holy  orders,  he  fpent  fome  time  in  vifiting 
different  parts  of  his  native  country  ; and  when  he  attained 
to  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  ordained  deacon'  and  prieft, 
and,  by  the  royal  mandate,  created  dodlor  in  divinity,  in  or- 
der to  be  qualified  for  the  mafterlhip  of  Catherine-hall,  to 
which  he  was  unanimoufly  called,  in  1696.  To  this  college 
he  was  afterwards  a liberal  benefactor.  In  the  fame  year  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  univerfity.  Sir  William  was,  in  the  year 
1698,  collated  to  the  reftory  and  deanery  of  Bocking,  in 
Effex,  where  he  obtained  the  refpeft  and  affeCtionate  re- 
gards of  all  claffes  of  the  people.  After  the  acceffion  of 
queen  Anne,  fir  William  was  appointed  her  chaplain,  and 
became  a favourite  at  court,  and  would  have  been  made 
biffiop  of  Lincoln,  in  i/Op,  but  for  the  interference  of  fome 
perfons  who  had  taken  ofFence  at  a fermon  which  he  had 
preached  on  the  30th  of  January,  But  in  two  years  after 
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he  was  appointed  to  the  biffiopric  of  Chefter;  and  in  1713 
to  the  archbiffiopric  of  York,  in  which  he  continued,  aa 
ornament  to  his  profeffion,  till  the  year  1724,  when  he  died, 
full  of  honour  and  efteem.  Pie  was  reckoned  the  moll  po- 
pular preacher  of  the  day.  His  works  were  collected,  and 
publiffied  in  3 vols.  8vo.  1733;  to  which  is  prefixed  a life  of 
the  author.  Biog.  Brit. 

DA  WFUSKEE,  in  Geography,  an  ifiand  on  the  coaft  of 
South  Carolina,  which  forms  the  N.E.  fide  of  the  entrance  of 
Savannah  river,  and  S.  W.  fide  of  the  entrance  of  Broad-river, 
and  admits  of  an  inland  communication  between  the  two 
rivers. 

DAWIDGRODEK,  a town  of  Lithuania,  iu  the  palati- 
nate of  Brzefc  ; 56  miles  E.  of  Rrzefc. 

DAWLISH,  called  in  domefday-book  Doulis,  is  a 
delightful  maritime  village  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
England-  The  name  is  derived  from  its  fituation,  Dol-is , 
a compound  word,  fignifying,  a fruitful  mead  in  a pleaf- 
ing  dell.  On  the  land  fide,  it  is  nearly  furrounded  by  lofty 
lulls  of  varied  features  ; and  on  the  eaftern  fide,  the  fea, 
with  the  bold  over-hanging  cliffs,  furnifhes  ftriking  effeft  to 
its  romantic  feenerv.  Dawlifh  formerly  was  an  inconfider- 
abie  place,  merely  a cove,  and  inhabited  by  a few  fifbermer.  ; 
but  fince  fea  bathing  has  become  f.ifiiionable,  it  has  nfen 
into  conffquence,  as  a r~fpe£table  watering-place.  For  the 
accommodation  of  the  vifitors,  a handfome  row  of  buildings 
has  lately  been  erefted  on  the  ft  rand,  and  numbers  of  houfes 
in  various  parts  of  the  village.  This  part  of  the  Englifh 
coalt  is  not  only  inviting  by  its  pleafing  feenery,  but  alfo 
much  efteemedfor  the  falubrity  and  mild  temperature  of  the 
air. 

About  one  mile  weft  from  Dawlifh  is  Lufcombe-houfe, 
the  feat  of  Charles  Hoare,  efq.  This  is  an  eleganc  modem 
manfion,  erected  from  dtfigns  by  Mr.  Nafti,  architect,  who 
has  endeavoured  to  unite  in  the  plan,  the  convenient  and  com- 
fortable, with  the  beautiful  and  pidturefque.  The  grounds 
furrounding  the  houfe  confift  of  a fucceffion  of  hill  and  dale  ; 
to  the  weft  appears  the  fteep  acclivity  of  Haldon-hill ; to  the 
eaft,  the  tower  of  Dawlifh  church  ; and  in  the  aidant  view, 
the  foaming  waters  of  the  Englilh  channel.  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  vol.  iv. 

DAX,  or  anciently,  Acqs,  Aqua  Tarlellica,  a very  ancient 
town  of  France,  chief  place  of  a diftrift  of  the  fame  name  in 
the  department  of  the  Landes,  fituated  on  the  left  fhore  of 
the  Adour,  30  miles  N.E.  of  Bayonne,  as  many  S.  by  W. 
of  Bourdeaux,  42  of  Aire,  and  564  S.  by  W.  of  Paris.  It 
was,  in  old  times,  the  principal  city  of  the  Tarbellians,  a na- 
tion celebrated  among  the  Aquitanians  ; but  there  is  not  a 
veftige  remaining  of  its  antique- fplendour,  except  a large  and 
deep  bafon  in  the  middle  of  the  place,  conftantly  filled  with 
fmoking  and  almoft  boiling  water,  which  forms  a rivulet  that 
flows  into  the  Adour. 

Until  the  8th  of  April  1802,  Daxwasthe  fee  of  a bifhop 
under  the  archbifhopof  Bourdeaux.  It  has  now  a fub~prefe£f, 
two  courts  of  juftice,  and  a regifter-office,  ar.d  is  one  of  the 
84  maritime  diftrifts. 

Dax  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  numerous  mineral  firings, 
the  four  moft  famed  of  which  are  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
town  ; three  ferve  for  bathing,  and  the  fourth  for  drinking. 
The  water  is  clear,  pellucid,  almoft  taftelefs,  and  fo  hot  that 
it  raifes  the  thermometer  to  56  degrees.  According  to  Mr, 
Secondat’s  analyfis,  the  water  of  Dax  contains  only  a very 
fmall  quantity  ot  muriat  and  fulphat  of  lime  ; and  it  appears 
certain  that  its  efficacy  is  lefs  to  be  attributed  to  the  fa'ine 
matters  which  it  contains  than  t.o  its  natural  heat,  which  it 
preferves  for  a long  time.  The  water  of  Dax  ought  there- 
fare  to  be  ufed  at  the  fpring,  or  foon  after  it  has  corae  from 
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the  fpring.  It  is  prefcribed  in  cafes  of  rheumatifm  and  gout, 
and  is  thenufed  both  externally  and  internally. 

Dax  contains  4J93  inhabitants  ; its  canton  has  aw  extent 
of  380  kiliometres,  25  communes,  and  a population  of  13,991 
individuals.  The  whole  didriS  reckons  8 cantons,  1 12  com- 
munes, a territorial  extent  of  2413  kiliometres,  and  77,796 
inhabitants.  It  produces  corn,  wine,  and  wood..  Its  prin- 
cipal trade  is  in  deal?,  rofi«,  tar,  wheat,  wine,  and  brandy. 
Ilerbin.  Statiftique  de  la  France. 

DAXABON,  Dajabon,  or  Dababon , called  by  the 
French  Laxabon,  a town  and  fettlementof  Spaniards,  on  the 
line  between  the  French  and  Spanifh  divifions  of  the  ifland 
of  St.  Domingo.  It  was  fettled  to  prevent  fmuggling 
when  the  Spaniards  had  their  fnare  of  the  iflands.  It 
is  bounded  E.  by  the  territory  of  St.  Yago,  N.  by  the  extre- 
mity of  the  bed  of  the  great  Yaqui  and  the  bay  of  Man- 
cenilla,  and  W.  by  the  river  and  little  ifland  of  Mafl'acre. 
It  contains  about  4000  perfons.  The  town  is  fituated  400 
fathoms  horn  the  E.  bank  of  Maffacre  river,  more  than  80 
leagues  N.W.  of  St.  Domingo,  and  28  W.  of  St.  Yago. 
N.  lat.  190  32'.  W.  long,  from  Paris  740  9'. 

DAXBERG,  a town  of  Germany  in  the  archduchy  of 
Auftria  ; 2 miles  W.  of  Efferding. 

DAXENBACH,  or  Taxenbach,  a fmall  town  of 
Germany  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Saltzburg,  with  an  old 
cadle  on  the  river  Saltza. 

DAXIMONILIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of 
Pontus,  htuated  towards  the  weft,  and  watered  by  the  river 
Sevlax. 

DAY,  or  Bay,  in  Architecture,  one  of  the  lights  or  com- 
partmentsbetween  mullionand  mullion,inthegreat  windows  of 
the  pointed  ftyle  of  architecture.  The  Saxons  and  early  Nor- 
mans built  plain  arched  windows  of  a moderate  proportion,  as 
to  height  and  width,  without  any  mullions.  But  when  the 
pointedarch  was  introduced, about  the  reign  of  Henry  II., and 
the  windows  became  long  and  narrow7,  in  the  form  of  a lan- 
cet, it  was  foon  found  necdfary  to  place  two  of  them  toge- 
ther, in  order  to  tranfmit  a fufficient  quantity  of  light.  This 
fuggelled  the  Angle  muilioned  window  with  two  days  or  bays 
to  it.  This  form  foon  gave  way  in  the  larger  windows  to 
double  mullions,  with  three  days;  and  as  architecture  en- 
larged its  dimenfions  and  multiplied  its  ornaments,  particu- 
larly in  the  grand  eadern  and  wedern  window's  of  cathedrals, 
we  afterwards  find  thefe  condruCted  with  five,  feven,  and 
even  nine  principal  compartments,  together  with  an  infinity 
of  tracery-work,  quatrefoils,  catharine-wheels,  and  other  or- 
naments. At  length,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his 
children,  architects  returned  to  the  point  from  which  they 
had  firft  fet  out,  and  built  plain  windows  without  any  ftriking 
ornaments  or  divifions. 

Day,  in  AJlronomy,  a portion  of  time  equal  to  that  which 
dapfes  between  two  fucceffive  tranfits  of  the  fun  over  the 
meridian. 

The  word  day,  in  the  ordinary  language  of  fociety,  is  often 
ufed  in  contrndidinCtion  to  night,  without  any  very  accurate 
limit  being  affixed  to  either. 

Adronomers  likewife  confider  the  day  in  both  thefe  fig- 
nifications,  but  endeavour  to  define  the  term  more  exa&ly. 

The  ajlronomical  or  folar  ebay  is  the  interval  included  be- 
tween two  fucceffive  noons  : Noon  being  defined,  the  precife 
moment  when  the  centre  of  the  fun  is  on  the  meridian.  This 
interval  has  been  mod  ufually  adopted  by  civilized  nations,  as 
the  true  length  of  the  day. 

The  adronomical.day  begins  at  noon,  and  the  24  hours 
into  which  it  is  divided  are  counted  on  to  the  following  noon  ; 
but  the  civil  day  ufed  by  us  begins  at  midnight,  and  the 
twelve  hours  are  repeated  twice  over.  Thus  February 
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10th,  19*  reckoned  adronomicaliy  is,  according  to  the  mode 
adopted  in  fociety,  Feb.  1 1 th, 

From  the  earlieft  times  men  have  exerted  their  invention 
to  imitate  and  fubdivide  this  period  by  mechanical  contri- 
vances ; and  fo  unexpectedly  fertile  have  been  the  refourees  of 
human  ingenuity,  that  the  original  modei  has  been  furpaffed 
in  regularity,  and  adronomers  have  been  obliged  again  to 
have  recourfe  to  nature,  to  find  a more  uniform  dandard  to 
which  our  chronometers  fhould  be  referred  ; the  adro- 
nomical  or  folar  are  days  of  unequal  length,  being  longer 
about  the  feafonof  the  foldices  than  at  the  equinoxes. 

The  mean  folar  day  is  a period  not  matked  out  by  the 
return  of  any  cbdrvable  phenomena,  but  an  artificial  interval 
of  time  divedcd  of  the  above  irregularities.  This  is  effected  by 
fuppofing  the  year  divided  into  as  many  days  as  it  really 
confids  of,  but  each  of  thefe  days  of  an  equal  length.  One  of 
thefe  imaginary  days  is  called  a mean  folar  day. 

The  accumulated  difference  of  time  that  arifes  from  adopt- 
ing  one  of  thefe  meafures  in  preference  to  the  other  is  called 
the  equation  of  time.  For  a more  full  account  of  the  nature 
of  this  equation,  fee  that  article. 

Siderial  day  is  a period  much  ufed  by  adronomers,  and  is 
that  in  which  the  earth  makes  one  entire  revolution  on  its 
axis.  Here  the  dandard  afforded  by  nature  exceeds  in  ex- 
aCtnefs  any  imitation  that  can  be  produced  by  art.  Hitherto 
at  lead  we  have  had  no  indication  from  adronomical  obfer- 
vation  of  any  irregularity  in  the  earth’s  diurnal  rotation;  and 
as  theory  fuggeds  none,  we  ufually  make  it  the  dandard  to 
which  we  refer  all  other  uniform  motions. 

Should  there  exid,  however,  any  minute  variation  in  the 
earth’s  revolution  on  its  axis,  it  is  by  no  means  impoffible 
that  clocks  may  be  brought  to  fuch  a degree  of  perfection 
as  to  deteCt  it. 

The  folar  day  is  longer  than  the  fiderial  by  about  four 
minutes.  This  difference  arifes  from  the  motion  of  the  earth 
in  its  orbit. 

For  if  on  any  day  the  centre  of  the  fun  and  a ftar  fhould 
pafs  the  meridian  at  the  fame  moment,  the  following  day, 
when  the  dar  paffes  and  completes  by  its  paffage  a fiderial  day, 
the  fun  will  appear  to  have  moved  to  the  eadward,  and  will 
not  pafs  the  meridian  till  about  four  minutes  after  the  dar. 
The  mean  difference  between  a folar  and  fiderial  day  is 
— 3'  5^" » hut  this  is  continually  varying,  its  maximum  being 
= 4 I0">  and  'ts  minimum  =3'  35".  Four  times  in  a yea^ 
the  days  are  of  their  mean  length.  Twice  a year  they  in- 
creafe  to  a maximum,  and  twice  a year  are  at  their  minimum  : 
for  example : 

In  this  prefent  year,  1808,  the  folar  day  is  equal  to  the 
mean  day  on  the  nth  Feb. : it  continues  to  decreafe  till  the 
23th  March,  when  it  becomes  20"  ffiorter  than  the  mean 
day  ; from  this  period  it  begins  to  increafe,  and  on  the  14th 
May  it  equals  the  mean  day,  and  continually  increafes  till 
the  2 id  June.  From  the  2 id  June  it  decreafes  till  the 
14th  September,  the  mean  length  taking  place  on  the 
27th  July.  From  this  time  it  increafes  till  the  22d  Dec., 
when  its  length  is  a maximum.  From  Dec.  they  continue  to 
diminiffi  till  the  following  March,  when  nearly  the  fame  vari- 
ations again  take  place.  Two  caufes,  independent  of  each 
other,  contribute  to  produce  this  irregularity  in  the  excefs  of 
the  folar  above  the  fiderial  day,  and  cor.fequently  in  the  total 
length  of  the  day.  One  of  thefe  13  the  unequal  motion  of 
the  earth  in  its  orbit ; the  other,  the  inclination  of  the  earth’s 
axis  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit. 

About  the  period  of  the  fummer  foldice,  the  earth  is  in  its 
aphelion,  and  moves  flower  than  at  any  other  feafon  of  the 
year.  The  folar  day  therefore  differs  lefs  from  a fiderial  day; 
for  if  the  earth  was  ftationary,  they  would  be  equal.  And 
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if  the  earth  moved  in  a contrary  direction,  the  fidireal  day 
would  exceed  the  folar  day. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  month  of  January,  the  earth  being 
in  that  part  of  its  orbit  neareft  the  fun,  moves  quicker,  and 
the  excefs  of  the  folar  above  the  fiderial  day  is  greater. 

To  explain  the  effeft  of  the  fecond  caufe,  it  mull  be  ob- 
ferved  that  this  excefs  of  the  folar  or  aftronomical  day  is  mc-a- 
f tired,  by  reducing  the  apparent  motion  of  the  fun  in  the  ec- 
liptic to'the  equator,  on  which  circle  we  always  meafure  the 
angular  motion  of  the  earth  round  its  axis. 

If  we  imagine  two  great  circles  of  the  fphere  to  pafs 
through  the  fmall  arc  of  the  ecliptic,  which  the  fun  defcribes 
in  one  day,  and  through  the  poles ; the  arc  of  the  equator 
which  they  intercept  will  be  the  daily  motion  of  the  fun  re- 
duced to  the  equator,  and  the  time  required  for  this  arc 
to  pafs  the  meridian  is  the  excefs  of  the  folar  above  the  fide- 
tial  day.  Now  a:  the  equinoxes  this  fmall  arc  of  the  equator 
will  be  lefs  than  the  coirefponding  arc  of  the  ecliptic  in  the 
ratio  of  the  cofme  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  radius  ; 
but  at  the  folftices  it  is  greater  in  the  ratio  of  the  radius  to 
the  fame  obliquity.  The  folar  day  is  therefore  diminilhed  iu 
the  firft  cafe,  and  augmented  in  the  fecond.  The  method  of 
calculating  the  precife  effedl  of  thefe  inequalities  will  be 
given  in  the  article  Equation  of  Time. 

To  obtain  a mean  day  independent  of  thefe  caufes,  we 
may  fuppofe  a fecond  fun  moving  uniformly  along  the 
ecliptic,  and  traverfing  the  greater  axis  of  the  ellipfe,  at  the 
fame  inftant  with  the  true  fun : this  fuppofition  will  caufe  the 
inequality  arifing  from  the  proper  motion  of  the  fun  to 
difappear.  The  inequality  arifing  from  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  rnay  be  likewife  removed  by  imagining  a third 
fun,  palling  the  equinoxes  at  the  fame  moment  as  the  fecond, 
and  moving  in  the  equator  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  angular 
diftances  of  thefe  two  funs  from  the  point  of  the  vernal  equi- 
nox (hall  always  be  equal.  The  interval  of  time,  which  would 
elapfe  between  two  fucceffive  tranfits  of  this  lad  imaginary 
fun  over  the  meridian,  conftitutes  a mean  folar  day. 

Mean  time  is  meafured  by  the  number  of  thefe  imaginary 
tranfits.  True  time  by  the  tranfits  of  the  real  fun. 

The  unequal  length  of  the  days  and  nights  in  different 
climates,  or  in  the  fame  climate  at  different  feafons,  is  another 
effedt  of  the  inclination  of  the  earth’s  axis  to  the  plane  of  its 
orbit. 

If  the  ecliptic  coincided  with  the  equator,  the  circle 
bounding  light  and  darknels  would  always  divide  the  equator 
and  all  its  parallels  into  two  equal  parts,  and  there  would  be 
equal  day  and  night  every  where  throughout  the  year.  But 
by  the  inclination  of  the  axis,  the  equator  alone  remains  'oi- 
fefted  as  before,  and  all  the  other  circles  unequally  divided 
except  on  the  day  of  the  equinox.  After  which,  one 
pole  with  its  adjacent  circles  will  be  gradually  plunged  into 
total  obfcurity,  and  the  oppofite  pole  with  its  circles  brought 
out  into  conftant  light. 

At  the  folftices  the  portion  of  total  oblcurity,  and  con- 
ftant illumination,  will  extend  from  the  poles  a number  of  de- 
grees equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 

The  length  of  the  day  in  any  latitude,  at  any  feafon,  may 
be  found  by  the  folution  of  a right  angled  fpherical  triangle, 
in  which  the  diftance  of  the  fun  from  the  pole,  and  the  al- 
titude of  the  pole  above  the  horizon,  form  the  two  known 
fides,  and  a portion  of  the  horizon  the  other.  The  angle 
required  is  the  femidiurnal  arc  or  hour  angle,  formed  by  the 
meridian  and  a great  circle  paffing  through  the  poles  and 
the  centre  of  the  riling  or  fetting  fun. 

This  is  fhewn  {Plate  V.  AJlron.  jig.  43.)  In  the  right 
angled  triangle  P © O.  the  polar  diftance  of  the  fun  P Q, 
and  the  latitude  of  the  place,  P O,  are  given,  The  angle 


required  © P O,  or  more  properly  its  complement  Z P ©, 
is  the  femidiurnal  arc,  or  the  time  elapfed  from  fun-rife  to 
noon,  or  from  noon  to  fur-fet. 

Nations  have  differed  much  from  each  other  as  to  the 
commencement,  and  ftili  more  in  the  divificn  of  the  day. 
The  Chaldseans,  Syrians,  Perfians,  and  Indians  began  the 
day  at  fun-rife,  and  divided  both  the  day  and  night  into  four 
parts.  This  divifion  of  the  day  into  quarters  was  in  ufe  long 
before  the  invention  of  hours.  The  Chinefe,  who  begin  their 
day  at  midnight  and  reckon  to  t he  midnight  following, 
divide  this  interval  into  12  hours,  each  equal  to  two  of  ours, 
and  diftinguifned  by  a name  and  particular  figure.  The 
Romans  called  the  time  between  the  riling  and  fetting 
fun,  the  natural  day,  and  the  time  in  the  whole  four  and 
twenty  hours  the  civd  day,  and  this  definition  has  been 
adopted  in  modern  Europe.  They  began  and  ended  their 
civil  day  at  midnight,  and  derived  this  pradtice  from  their 
ancient  jurifprudence,  and  rites  of  religion,  eftablifhcd  long 
before  they  had  any  idea  of  the  divifion  into  hours.  Ac- 
cording to  Varro,  the  firft  fun-dial  feen  at  Rome  was  brought 
from  Catana  in  Sicily,  in  the  firft  Punic  war,  as  part  of  the 
fpoils  of  that  city.  It  was  eredhed  unlkilfuliy  in  the  forum, 
and  though  it  probably  was  not  adapted  to  the  latitude  of 
the  place,  yet  it  was  the, only  meafure  of  hours  they  had  for 
near  a century  afterwards.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
Romans  learnt  the  divifion  of  the  day  into  hours  from  a 
dial  of  Greek  con ftrudlion.  The  Greeks  divided  the  na- 
tural day  into  12  hours,  a practice,  which  according  to  He- 
rodotus, they  derived  from  the  Babylonians.  Thefe  hours 
were  of  courfe  unequal  at  different  feafons  of  the  year,  vary- 
ing in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  length  of  the  natural  day. 

Such  were  the  hours  of  Polybius  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man republic,  and  of  Plutarch  and  other  Greek  authors, 
under  the  emperors;  and  fuch  they  continued  at  Conftanti- 
nople,  when  the  weftern  empire  was  no  more.  Palladius,  “de 
re  ruftica,”  gives  the  hufbandman  a calendar  of  hours,  and 
t 'aches  him  to  diftinguifh  them  in  every  month  of  the  yean, 
by  the  length  of  a lhadow  proje&cd  by  a perpendicular  pole. 
This  Chadow  decreafes  from  the  firft  to  the  fixtli  hour,  when 
itisfhorteft;  it  then  increafes  again.  At  the  firft  hour 
in  the  morning  and  the  eleventh  in  the  afternoon  he  makes 
it  always  equal.  Thus  when  Pliny  diredis  that  apples  in 
autumn  fhould  not  be  gathered,  Ante  horam  primam  (Nat. 
Elift.  lib.  xv.  cap.  xviii.)  he  means  till  they  have  had  an 
hour’s  fun  upon  them.  The  nodturnal  hours  were  reckoned 
in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  day.  Midnight  was 
the  fixth  hour  of  the  night.  It  appears  from  a paffage  in 
Varro,  that  an  officer  called  accenfus,  ufed,  by  order  of  the 
prstor,  to  proclaim  the  third  hour,  mid-day,  and  the  ninth 
hour.  Thefe  divifions  of  the  natural  day  into  four  parts  were 
called  vigils,  the  firft  beginning  at  fun  rife,  the  fecond  at  the 
third  hour,  the  third  at  mid-day,  and  the  fourth  at  the  ninth 
hour.  The  night  was  in  the  fame  manner  divided  into  four 
vigils.  And  throughout  the  Turkilh  empire  at  this  day, 
time  is  reckoned  by  certain  portions  of  the  natural  dav,  re- 
fembling  the  vigils  of  the  ancient  Jews  and  Romans.  Pub- 
lic clocks  not  being  in  ufe,  thefe  divifions  of  time  are  pro- 
claimed from  the  minarets.  Their  principal  divifion  of  the 
natural  day  is  into  four  parts,  which  are  unequal  at  different 
feafons,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  empire. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  men  of  fcience  among 
the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  equal  hours.  Pliny  calE 
them  equinoxial  hours.  Thefe  were  ufed  in  aftronomical  cal- 
culations, for  computing  the  length  of  the  day  in  different  cli- 
mates and  feafons.  In  Egypt  likewife  the  day  was  divided  into 
unequal  hours.  Ptolemy  marks  the  time  of  the  fame  phe- 
pomenon,  by  thefe  as  well  as  equa  hours,  to  accommodate 
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h!s  writings  to  the  ufage  of  his  country.  The  clock  in- 
vented by  Ctefibius  (a  celebrated  mechanic  ot  Alexandria, 
who  lived  136  years  before  Chnft)  was  fo  contrived  as  to 
lengthen  or  fhorten  the  hours.  About  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, a more  regular  divifion  of  'he  day  into  equal  hours  was 
intrcdaced  into  Italy.  Tne  civil  day  was  made  to  begin 
about  the  clofe  of  evening  twilight,  and  24  equal  hours  are 
counted  regularly  on  to  the  fame  time  on  the  following  even- 
ing. This  mode  is  continued  in  many  paii9  of  Germany  and 
Italy  to  this  day.  The  clocks  are  ufualiy  only  numbered  to, 
and  ftrike  fix,  making  four  revolutions  in  one  day.  This  me- 
thod is  very  inconvenient,  as  noon  andthe  varicusofficesof  civil 
life  occur  perpetually  at  a different  hour,  fo  that  a perfon 
mull;  confult  an  almanac  to  know  the  hour  of  dinner.  The 
accumulated  error  which  the  clocks  are  liable  to,  from  this 
unjkilful  mode  of  computation,  is  corredled  when  it  amounts 
to  a quarter  of  an  hour.  To  enable  the  people  to  regulate 
their  domeflic  concerns,  a calendar  is  publdhed,  which  an- 
nounces, for  inftance,  that  from  the  16th  of  Feb.  to  the 
24th,  it  will  be  noon  at  a quarter  pafl  18.  That  from  the 
ift  of  June  to  the  13th  of  July,  it  will  be  noon  at  16.  But 
the  Italians  are  now  gradually  adopting  the  more  improved 
method  which  has  fo  long  been  pradlifed  in  France,  En- 
gland, and  the  other  enlightened  countries"  of  the  north  of 
Europe. 

The  only  difference  that  at  prefent  fubfiils  in  England 
2nd  France  relative  to  the  divifion  of  the  day  is,  that  with 
us,  we  reckon  by  mean  time.  In  France  they  life  folar  time. 
Our  clocks  fometimes  ftrike  twelve  when  the  fun  is  more 
than  a quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  meridian.  In  France, 
the  clocks  ftrike  twelve  at  the  moment  of  noon. 

The  French  aftronomers  have  iately  propofed,  that  the 
sftronomical  day  fhould  commence  with  the  civil  day  at 
midnight. 

The  names  which  have  been  appropriated  to  different 
days  of  the  week  in  modern  Europe,  have  been  originally 
tranfmitted  to  us  by  the  Romans  : but  the  Northern  nations 
have  made  forne  alteration,  by  fubftituting  for  the  Roman 
divinities,  fuch  of  their  own  as  moft  nearly  refembled  them 
in  their  peculiar  attributes.  Thus  the  third  day  of  the  week, 
confecrated  by  the  Romans  to  Mars,  was  named  from  the 
Scandinavian  deity  Tyr.  In  the  Danifti  and  Swedifh  lan- 
guage it  is  Tyrfdag,  from  whence  our  Tuefday.  Tyr  was 
an  inferior  deity,  but  prtftded  over  battles:  and  Tacitus  ren- 
ders the  name  Tyr  by  that  of  Mars,  and  makes  him  inferior 
£0  Odin,  whom  he  defcribes  under  the  name  of  Mercury. 

From  this  Odin,  or  Wodin,  we  derive  Wednefday,  anfwer- 
ing  to  dies  Mercurii.  Thurfday  is  the  day  of  the  -great 
god  Thor,  the  moft  formidable  of  the  Northern  deities. 
The  goddefs  Freya,  from  whom  we  derive  our  Friday,  bears 
a ftill  greater  refemblance  to  Venus  ; and  fo  ftriking  is  the 
analogy,  that  fome  authors  have  confidered  it  as  more  than 
probable  that  the  mythology  of  the  barbarous  nations  of 
the  North  had  a common  origin  with  that  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

Day,  Thomas,  in  - Biography,  an  Englifh  writer  of  con- 
fiderable  merit,  was  born  at  London  in  1748.  His  father 
dying  while  he  was  an  infant,’  the  care  of  his  educa- 
tion devolved  wholly  upon  his  mother,  a woman  of  ftrong 
fenfe,  and  a found  and  highly  cultivated  judgment,  to  whom 
our  author  was  much  indebted  for  that  manly  independence 
and  benevolent  fpirit  which  he  exhibited  in  every  fituation  of 
life.  He  received  the  elementary  parts  of  his  education  at 
the  Charter-houfe,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Corpus- 
Chrilli  college,  Oxford.  In  1765,  He  entered  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  ftudied  the  law  fufficiently  to  be  called  to  the 
Bar.  After  this  he  fpent  fome  years  in  foreign  travel} 


rather  with  a view  of  ftudying  men  and  manners,  than  of 
examining  the  countries  in  a topographical  view.  The  fruit 
of  his  refearches  into  the  condition  of  his  fellow  creatures, 
excited  in  hun  fenti merits  ot  wretchednefs  bordering  upon 
melancholy  : but  the  ftrength  of  his  mind,  and  the  excellent 
jtnpreffi  ms  left  by  a good  education,  enabled  him  to  over- 
come the  languor  into  which  he  was  falling,  and  he  became 
the  determined  foe  of  tyranny  in  every  ftiape,  and  the 
zealous  advocate  and  parron  of  the  rights  of  men.  In  1778,  he 
married  Mifs  Milnes  of  Wakefield,  a lady  poffeffed  of  a fine 
underilanding,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  capable  of  conforming 
to  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Day.  He  reiided,  firft  at  Staple- 
ford  Abbots  in  Effex,  and  afterwards  he  took  a farm  near 
Chertfey  iii  Surrey,  in  which  he  employed  many  of  the 
neighbouring  poor  in  experimental  proceffes.  About  the  year 
1780,  he  became  the  public  opponent  to  the  American  war, 
the  principal  of  which  he  had  always  abhorred  ; and  he 
took  a zealous  part  with  thofe  who  were  contending  for  par- 
liamentary reform,  which  he  confidered  as  the  foundation 
of  thofe  other  political  reforms  which  were  thought  by  a 
very  refpedlable  body  of  the  people  to  be  effential  to  the 
exiftence  of  the  country.  About  this  period,  lie  publiftied 
many  political  pieces  in  profe  and  in  verfe,  all  of  which  were 
anonymous,  but  they  pointed  out  the  author  as  an  ardent 
friend  to  civil  liberty,  and  as  abhorrent  to  the  principles  of 
flavery  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  But  Mr.  Day’s  name  will 
be  iong  dear  to  the  young,  and  to  thofe  who  have  the 
charge  of  education  devolved  upon  them,  by  his  “ Hiftory 
of  Sandford  and  Merton,”  in  three  volumes ; and  his 
“ Hiftory  of  Little  Jack,”  in  one  fmall  volume.  The 
former  of  thefe  works  powerfully  inculcates  all  the  manly 
virtues  of  courage,  adtivity,  temperance,  independence,  and 
generofity,  and  contains  many  ufeful  inllru&ions  in  the 
principles  of  fcience.  The  moral  of  the  ftory  of  Little 
Jack,  which  is  entertaining,  and  difplays  the  good  effedts  of 
aftivity,  induftry,  fohrietv,  and  honefty,  is,  that  it  is  of  very 
little  confequence  how  a man  comes  into  the  world,  pro- 
vided he  behaves  well,  and  difeharges  his  duty  when  he  is 
in  it. 

In  the  midft  of  his  endeavours  to  do  good,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  interefts  of  his  fellow  creatures,  Mr.  Day  was  cut 
off  by  an  unfortunate  accident.  As  he  was  riding  from  his 
own  to  his  mother’s  houfe,  on  Sept.  28,  1789,  he  was 
killed  by  a fall  from  his  horfe,  being  only  in  the  42d  year 
of  his  age. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Day  was  a faithful  and  tender  huf- 
band,  an  affedfionate  fon,  and  a generous  and  fympathizing 
friend.  He  was  remarkably  plain  in  his  drefs  : in  the 
choice  of  his  food,  he  was  far  from  being  nice  and  delicate, 
not,  however,  from  the  want  of  a very  diferiminating  tafte, 
but  becaufe  he  had  obferved  that  a faftidioufnefs  of  appetite 
is  often  produftive  of  evil  confequences.  His  mode  of 
travelling  was  as  fimple  and  unexpenfive  as  poffible  ; the 
reafon  he  afligned  for  which  was*  that  the  lefs  he  fpent 
upon  himfelf,  the  more  he  could  afford  for  the  wants  of  his 
fellow  creatures.  In  confequence  of  the  wide  range  of  his 
charity,  andtheunoftentatious  manner  in  which  it  wasbeftow- 
ed,  many  of  his  beneficent  adtions  are  now  totally  unknown. 
Few  returned  from  him  empty-handed,  for  he  faid  that  “ he 
loved  to  give.”  But  the  private  character  of  Mr.  Day 
fhall  be  given  in  the  words  of  his  widow  : “ The  undeviat- 
firmnefs,  independence,  and  difintereftednefs  of  Mr. 
Day’s  chara&er,  in  an  age  of  fuch  venality,  corruption,  and 
effeminacy  as  the  prelent,  might  furely  be  confidered  as  a 
finguiar  phenomenon.  A,s  I,  of  all  human  beings,  was  the 
moft  intimately  acquainted  with  the  extraordinary  and  in- 
variable fimplicity  of  his  life  and  manners,  I do  not  fcruple 
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to  fay  that  this,  united  to  his  patriotic  fpirit  (with  the 
opinion  I entertained  of  his  eloquence  and  ability),  con- 
tinually reminded  me  of  thofe  great  and  virtuous  characters 
of  ancient  times,  who,  dtfpifing  the  common  objefts  of 
ambition,  cultivated  their  farms,  and  yet  were  ever  ready, 
when  occafion  called,  to  exert  themfelves  in  defence  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  their  country.  My  hufband’s  con- 
daft  was  in  a great  meafure  conformable  to  that  fentiment 
of  Roufieau,  “ while  there  is  one  of  our  fellow  creatures 
who  wants  the  necefTaries  of  life,  what  virtuous  man  will 
riot  in  its  fuperfluities,”  Dr.  Kippis,  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica,  has  given  an  interefting  analyfis  of  the  works  of 
Mr.  Day,  to  which  the  reader  muft  be  referred  for  informa- 
tion on  this  head.  “ If  Mr.  Day’s  life  had  been  continued,” 
fays  his  excellent  biographer,  “ he  would  undoubtedly  have 
exerted  his  talents  in  farther  produftions  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  But  though  his  premature  death  mutt  ever  be 
regrettedj  his  furviving  friends  will  have  the  confolation  of 
reflefting  that  he  lived  long  enough  to  exhibit  a pattern  of 
difinterelled  virtue  and  ardent  philanthropy,  which,  it  is 
hopc-d,  cannot  be  uielefs  to  the  world.” 

Day,  John,  the  firlt  printer  of  mufic  in  England  upon 
five  lines.  Before  the  reformation,  the  canto  fermo  in  the 
miiTals,  breviaries,  &c.  of  the  Roman  church,  had  been 
printed  on  four  lines  in  Gregorian  notes,  very  foon  after  the 
invention  of  the  prefs  ; but  no  prickt  difeant,  or  figurative 
mufic,  was  publifhed  till  the  firlt  year  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
when  a choral  work  appeared,  “ Ccttaitte  notes  fet  fottlj 
itt  four  tint)  ttjree  pattes,  to  he  fong  at  tty  Scorning 
Communion,  anu  Cbciung  prater.  feety  neceffan'e  for 
the  Church  of  Chti&e  to  be  ftequetiteo  anti  ufeb : ant) 
untothembe  abbeb  bibevs  d&obfp  praters  anb  fSfaimes, 
in  the  lifec  forme,  to  the  honour  anb  pratfe  of  Cob.  3lnt= 
printeb  at  JLonbon,  cber  ^Ibetfgate,  beneath  j§)t-  Mar- 
tins. bp  3!ohn  SDap,  1560.  The  authors  of  theie  compo- 
fitions  were  Tallis,  Cawlton,  Johnfon,  Oakland,  Snepherd, 
and  Taverner. 

Day,  in  Law,  is  frequently  ufed  for  the  day  of  appearance 
in  court,  either  originally,  or  upon  affignation.  There  is  a 
day  of  appearance  in  court  by  the  writ  and  by  the  roll ; by 
writ,  when  the  fheriff  returns  the  writ  ; by  roll,  when  he 
hath  a day  by  the  roll,  and  the  fheriff  returns  not  the  writ, 
there  the  defendant,  to  fave  his  freehold,  and  prevent  lofs  of 
iffues,  imprifonment,  &c.  may  appear  by  the  day  he  hath 
by  the  roll.  (Co.  Litt.  135. ) I11  real  aftions  there  are  dies 

communes,  common  days  ; and  in  all  fummonfes  there  mutt 
be  15  days  after  the  fummons,  before  the  appearance; 
and  before  the  ilatute  of  “ Articuli  fuper  Chartas,”  in  all 
fummonfes  and  attachments  in  plea  of  land,  there  fhould  be 
contained  15  days.  (Co.  Litt.  134. ) As  to  offences  in  B.  R., 
if  the  offence  be  committed  in  another  county  than  where 
the  court  fits,  and  the  indiftrnent  be  removed  by  certiorari , 
there  muft  be  15  days  between  every  procefs  and  the  return 
thereof ; but  if  it  be  committed  in  the  fame  county  where 
the  bench  fits,  they  may  fit  dedie  in  diem  ; but  this  they  will 
very  rarely  do.  (Ibid.)  Ttiere  is  a day  called  dies  fpe- 
cialis,  as  in  an  affile  in  the  king’s  bench  or  common  pleas, 
the  attachment  need  not  be  15  days  before  the  appearance, 
otfierwife  it  is  before  jultices  afligned  ; but  generally  in 
affifes  the  judges  may  give  a fpeciai  day  at  their  plealure, 
and  are  not  bopnd  to  the  common  days  ; and  thefe  days 
they  may  give  as  well  out  of  term  as  within.  There  is  alfo 
a day  of  grace,  dies  gratia ; and  generally  this  is  granted 
by  the  court  at  the  prayer  of  the  demandant  or  plaintiff,  in 
whofe  delay  it  is  ; but  it  is  never  granted  where  the  king  is 
party,  by  aid prier  of  the  tenant  or  defendant  3 nor  where  any 
lord  of  parliament,  or  peer  of  the  realm,  is  tenant  or  defend- 


ant. And  fometimes  the  day  that  is  quarto  dia  pqfl,  is  called 
dies  gratia , for  the  very  day  of  return  is  the  day  in  law,  and 
to  that  day  the  judgment  hath  relation,  but  no  default  fhall 
be  recorded  till  the  fourth  day  be  paft  ; uniefs  it  be  in  a 
writ  of  right,  where  the  law  alloweth  no  day  but  the  day 
of  the  return.  Co.  Litt.  135. 

Ttiere  are  feveral  return  dayi  in  the  terms  ; an  ’ if  either 
of  them  happen  upon  a Sunday,  the  day  following  is  taken 
inftead  of  it  : for  Sunday  is  dies  non  juridicus  : and  fo  is 
Afcenfion  day  in  Eider  term,  St  Join)  the  Baptifl  in 
Trinity  term,  All  Saints  and  A 1 Souls  in  Michaelmas  term, 
and  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  Hilary  term. 
2 Inft.  264 

If  a faft  be  done  in  the  night,  you  mud  fay  in  law  pro- 
ceedings, node  ejufdem  diet. 

To  be  difmifftd  without  day  is  to  be  finally  difmiffed  the 
court ; and  when  the  juftiecs  before  whom  caules  were 
depending,  do  not  come  on  the  day  to  which  they  were 
continued,  whether  fuch  abfer.ee  be  occafioned  by  death 
or  otherwife,  they  are  faid  to  be  put  without  day  ; and  may 
be  received,  or  re-corfidered  by  re-lummons,  re-attachment, 
&c.  (See  ftat.  x Ed.  VI.  c.  7.)  Alfo,  by  the  common- 
law,  ail.  proceedings  upon  any  indiftrnent,  &c.  whereon  no 
judgment  had  been  given,  were  determined  by  the  dernue 
ot  the  king,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  indiftrnent, 
original  writ,  See.,  which  were  put  without  day,  till  re-con- 
tinued by  re-attachment  to  bring  in  the  defendants  to  plead 
de  novo  ; though  this  is  remedied  by  flat.  4 and  5 W-  III. 
c.  18.  1 Ann.  c.  8.  ; by  which  fuch  procefs,  &c  are  to 

continue  in  the  fame  force  after  the  king’s  demife,  as  they 
would  have  done  if  he  had  lived. 

In  aftion  of  trefpafs,  if  the  day  laid  in  the  declaration  be 
either  lefore  or  after  the  aftual  day  on  which  the  trelpafs 
is  committed,  it  is  not  material,  if  a trefpafs  be  proved. 
(Co.  Litt.  283,  a.)  But  the  day  laid  mult  be  before  the  firft 
day  of  that  term  of  which  the  declaration  is  emit  ed  ; or  if 
the  trefpafs  be  committed  within  the  term,  thtre  mull  be 
a Ipecial  memorandum  of  feme  particular  day  (if  by  bill),  or 
of  lome  general  return-day  (if  in  C.  P.  or  B.  R.  by  original 
writ),  fubfequent  to  the  day  wherein  the  trefpafs  was  com- 
mitted ; and  io  as  to  other  aftions  where  the  caufe  of  aftion 
arifes  within  the  term.  Jacob’s  Law-Diftionary  by  Tom- 
lins. 

Day  -Coal,  in  Natural  Hifiory,  a name  given  by  the  miners 
of  England,  and  the  common  pe  pie  who  live  in  coal  coun- 
tries, to  that  feam  or  ftratum  of  the  coal  which  lies  upper- 
moft  in  the  earth.  The  fame  vein  or  ftratum  of  coal  ufually 
runs  a great  way  through  the  country,  and  dips  and  rifes 
in  the  earth  in  different  places ; fo  that  this  upper  ftratum, 
or  day-coal,  is,  in  the  various  parts  of  the  lame  ftratum, 
fometimes  near  the  furface,  and  fometimes  at  many  fathoms 
deep.  The  fubterranean  fires  found  in  fume  of  our  coal 
countries  principally  feed  on  this  coal,  and  are  nearer,  or 
farther  from  the  furface,  as  it  rifes  or  finks.  Phil.  Tranf, 
N°  130. 

Day  -Labourer,  in  Agriculture , a perfon  who  works  by 
the  day. 

Day -Light,  in  Law.  In  refpeft  to  day-light,  before  fun- 
rifing,  and  after  fun-letting,  is  accounted  part  of  the  day 
by  common  law  ; as  to  robberies  committed  in  the  day-time-, 
when  the  hundred  is  liable.  7 R- p.  6. 

The  law  regularly  rejefts  all  fractions  and  divifion3  of  a 
day,  for  the  uncertainty.  5 Rep.  1.  1 Inti.  135. 

Day  Lily,  in  Botany.  See  Hemerocallis. 

Day  Rule,  in  Law.  See  Day  W rit,  infra. 

Day  Work , in  Rural  Economy,  fuch  work  as  is  perform® 
ed  by  the  day. 
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Day 's-Work,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  the  reckoning  or 
account  of  the  fhip’s  courfe,  during  twenty-four  hours,  or 
between  noon  and  noon,  according  to  the  rules  of  trigono- 
metry. See  Deadt reckoning. 

Day -Writ,  or  Day  rule,  ir.  Law,  a rule  or  order  of 
court,  permitting  a prifoner  in  culfody  in  the  king’s  bench 
prifon,  Sec.  to  go  without  the  bounds  of  his  prifon  for  one  day. 
By  rule  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  Eafter,  30  Geo.  III. 
a prifoner  fnall  not  have  day-rules,  above  three  days  in  each 
term,  and  he  is  to  return  to  prifon  before  nine  in  the  even- 
ing. The  king  may  grant  “ writ  of  warrantia  diei”  to 
any  perfon,  who  fhall  fave  his  default  for  one  day,  be  it  in 
plea  of  land  or  other  adtion,  and  be  the  caufe  true  or  not ; 
and  this  by  his  prerogative,  (Br.  Prerogative,  pi.  142, 
cites  F.  N.  B.  7.)  It  is  againft  law  to  grant  liberty  to  “ pri- 
foners  in  execution,”  by  other  writs  than  day-writs  or  rules. 
(Chan.  Rep,  67.)  No  prifoner,  committed  by  B.  R., 
ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  day-rule  of  going  abroad 
in  term-time  ; for  their  imprifonment  is  their  puniftiment 
for  their  contempt  or  mifbehaviour.  (2  Show.  88.  pi.  80.) 

D ays  in  Bank,  are  days  fet  down  by  flatute,  or 
!order  of  the  court,  when  writs  fhall  be  returned,  or 

when  the  party  ffiail  appear  on  the  writ  ferved.  See  flat. 

5 1 H.  III.  flat.  2 and  3.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  21.  16  Car.  I. 
c.  6.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  48.  And  by  the  ilatute  “ De 

anno  bifiextili,”  (21  H.  III.)  the  day  increafing  in  the 

leap-year,  and  the  day  next  going  before,  are  to  be  ac- 
counted but  one  day. 

It  is  commonly  Paid,  that  the  day  of  Nifi  Prius,  and  the 
(day  in  the  Bank,  are  one  day;  but  this  is  to  be  underftood 
as  to  pleading,  and  not  to  other  purpofes.  ( t Inft.  *350 
But  after  iffue  found  for  the  plaintiff  at  the  Nifi  Prius,  if 
a day  be  given  in  Bank,  and  the  defendant  makes  default, 
judgment  ihali  be  given  againft  him.  (2.  Danv.  Ab.  477.) 

Days  of  Grace.  See  Day. 

Days  of  Grace,  in  Commerce,  are  a number  of  days  al- 
lowed by  cuftom  for  the  payment  of  a bill  of  exchange  af- 
ter the  fame  becomes  due ; i.  e.  after  the  time  it  was  ac- 
cepted for  is  expired. 

In  England,  three  days  of  grace  are  allowed:  fo  that  a 
bill  accepted,  in  order  to  be  paid,  e.  gr.  ten  days  after  fight, 
is  not  to  be  paid  till  thirteen  days.  Throughout  France, 
they  allow  ten  days  of  grace;  as  many  at  Dantzic;  eight  at 
Naples;  fix  at  Venice,  Amfterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Ant- 
werp ; four  at  Frankfort;  five  at  Leipfic  ; twelve  at  Flam- 
burgh  ; eight  at  Copenhagen ; three  at  Berlin  ; fix  in 
Portugal ; fourteen  in  Spain  ; thirty  in  Genoa,  See.  Note, 
Sundays  and  holidays  ave  included  in  the  number  of  days  of 
grace. 

D .w%-Man  is  ufed,  in  fome  parts  of  England,  for  an  ar- 
bitrator or  judge  : and  it  has  been  obl'erved,  that  the  word 
day  fignifies  judgment. 

Days  of  Prejixion.  See  Remembrancer. 

Days,  Fijh.  See  Abstinence. 

Days,  Dog,  Dies  caniculares.  See  Canicular. 

Days,  Crilical,  Dies  critici.  See  Critical  days. 

Days,  Intercalary,  additional.  See  Intercalary  days. 

? DAYA,  in  Geography , a town  fituated  on  the  weft  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name ; 30 
miles  S-  of  Acheen. 

DAYMAR,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of  Omar: 
220  miles  S.  of  Mafcat. 

DAYTON,  a fmall  fettlement  of  America,  in  the  ftate 
of  Ohio,  and  county  of  Montgomery. 

DEA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Segeftan,  60  miles  S.  W.  of  Kin. 
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DeA  Vocontiorum,  Die,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Gallia  Viennenfis,  which  belonged  to  the  Vocontians. 

DEABAGEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Alia,  in  the 
country  of  Candahar  ; 30  miles  N.  W.  of  Candahar.  ■ 

DEACON,  Diaconus,  in  Ecclefajlical  Hi/lory , a perfon 
who  belonged  to  the  inferior  order  of  minifters  in  the  Chrif. 
tian  church. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  diaconus,  of  the 
Greek  oiuxovo;,  mini/ler , fervant. 

Deacons  were  firft  inftituted,  feven  in  number,  by  the 
apoftles,  Afts,  chap.  vi.  which  number  was  retained  a long 
time  in  feveral  churches.  Grotius  apprehends  that  the  or- 
der of  deacons  in  the  Chritlian  church  correfponded  to  that 
of  eleemofynaries  in  the  Jewifh  fynagogue.  Their  office 
was,  to  ferve  in  the  agapae,  and  to  diftribute  the  bread  and 
wine  to  the  communicants,  and  difpenfe  the  alms. 

Their  original  inftitution  was  to  ferve  tables,  which  office 
included  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  an  attendance  at  the 
Lord’s  table.  As  for  the  care  of  the  poor,  Origen  tells 
U3  (Comment,  in  Matt.  tom.  t6,  p.  443,  vol.  1.)  that  the 
“ deacons  difpenfed  to  them  the  money  of  the  church/’ 
being  employed  under  the  biftiop  to  infpeft  and  relieve  all 
the  indigent  within  their  diocefe  ; and  as  for  their  attend- 
ance at  the  Lord’s  table,  their  office,  with  refpedl  to  that, 
confided  in  preparing  the  bread  and  wine,  in  cleanfing  the 
facramental  cup,  and  other  fuch  neceffary  things,  whence 
they  are  called  by  Ignatius  (Epift.  ad  Tralles,  p.  48.) 
“ deacons  of  meats  and  cups,”  affifting  alfo,  in  fome  places 
at  leaft,  the  biftiops  or  prefbyters  in  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharift,  “ delivering  the  elements  to  the  communicants.” 
(Juft.  Mart.  Apolog.  2.  p.  97.)  Tertuilian  informs  us, 
(De  Bapt.  p.  602.)  that  the  deacons  preached,  and,  “in 
the  abfence  of  the  bifhops  and  prefbyters,  baptized.”  In  a 
word  they  were,  according  to  the  fignification  of  their 
name,  and  as  Ignatius  calls  them  (ubi  fupra)  “ the  fervants 
of  the  churches,”  fet  apart  on_  purpofe  to  ferve  God,  and 
attend  on  their  buftnefs,  being  conftituted,  as  Euftbius  terms 
it,  (lib.  ii.  cap.  1.)  “ for  the  fervice  of  the  public.”  King’s 
Conft.,/  &c.  of  the  primitive  Church,  p.  80. 

The  office  of  deacon  was,  at  its  firft  inftitution,  a truft  in 
things  merely  temporal,  or  what  Jerom  called  “the  fervice  of 
tables  and  widows.”  They  were  no  other  than  what,  in  mo- 
dern language,  we  ffiould  call  the  church’s  almoners.  Nor 
is  it  any  objection,  as  Dr.  Campbell  fuggefts  (Le&.  on 
Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  vol.  i.  p.  245.)  that  we  find  both 
Stephen  and  Philip,  who  were  among  the  feven  deacons 
that  were  firft  prefented  by  the  people  to  the  apoftles,  ex- 
erciling  fpiritual  fundlions,  fuch  as  preaching  and  baptizing. 
This  power  they  certainly  did  not  derive  from  the  fuperin- 
tendency  of  the  people’s  charities,  to  which  alone  they 
were  chofen,  with  which  they  were  entrufted,  and  which 
the  apoftles,  in  the  very  inftitution  of  the  office,  exprefsly 
diftinguifh  from  the  miniftry  of  the  word.  (Adis,  vi.  1 — 
4.)  Here  the  Tpa-fav,  and  the  heoconx  Aoyy,  are 

manifeftly  contrafted  to  each  other.  Stephen  and  Philip, 
on  the  contrary,  derived  their  fpiritual  funftions,  either 
from  that  title,  with  which,  according  to  Tertuilian  and 
the  deacon  Hilarius,  every  qualified  perfon,  in  that  ftate  of 
the  church,  was  inverted  for  promoting  the  common  caufe, 
or  from  the  fupernatural  gifts  they  had  received  for  the 
advancement  of  the  faith,  before  their  election  to  the  dea- 
conry,  or,  as  fome  have  thought  moll  probable,  from  their 
being  called  of  God  to  the  office  of  evangelifts.  Philip  is 
in  another  place,  but  at  a later  period,  exprefsly  called  an 
evangelift.  (Adis,  xxi.  8.)  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
his  office  of  deacon  is  there  alfo  named,  that  we  may  not 
confound  them,  or  aferibe  to  the  one  what  belonged  to  the 
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other.  Soon  after  the  apoftolic  age,  (or  perhaps  fooner, ) 
though  we  have  no  dirett  information  concerning  it,  the 
deacons  were  admitted  to  affift  in  the  inferior  parts  of  the 
facred  fervice.  At  prefent,  indeed,  in  almoft  a 1 the 
churches,  where  the  three  orders  df  bifhop,  prefbyter,  and 
deacon  are  found,  the  Lft- mentioned  has  no  fort  of  charge 
in  that  particular,  which  was  at  firft  his  whole  charge,  and 
which  alone  gave  occafion  for  the  inftitution  of  the  office  ; 
infomuch  that  we  cannot  fay  the  modern  deacon  is  in  any 
refpedt  the  fame  with  the  apoftolic  deacon,  unlefs  it  be  in 
the  name.  Properly  the  original  charge  of  the  inftitution, 
of  which  we  are  informed  in  Acfs  vi.  i,  is  abobfhed, 
though  the  name  be  retained,  and  applied  to  an  office  to- 
tally diftinft.  At  prefent  the  overfight  of  the  poor  be- 
longs, in  England,  to  the  church-wardens,  who  are  an- 
nually elefted  in  each  pari  Hi  by  the  veftry.  The  deacons 
have  no  concern  in  it.  In  other  churches,  other  methods 
are  adopted. 

By  the  ancient  canons,  marriage  was  not  incompatible 
with  the  ftate  and  miniftry  of  a deacon  ; but  it  is  now  a 
long  time  that  the  Romiffi  church  has  prohibited  their  mar- 
rying; and  the  pope  only  grants  them  difpenfations  for 
very  important  caufes  ; and,  after  this  difpenfation,  they  lofe 
the  rank  and  functions  of  their  order,  and  return  to  a lay 
ftate. 

At  Rome,  under  pope  Sylvefter,  they  had  only  one  dea- 
con ; then  feven  were  appointed  ; then  fourteen  ; and,  at 
laft,  eighteen  ; who  were  called  cardinal  deacons,  to  diftin- 
guifh  them  from  thofe  of  other  churches. 

Their  office  was,  to  take  care  of  the  temporalities  of 
the  church,  to  look  to  the  rents  and  charities,  and  provide 
for  the  neceffities  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  and  even  of  the  pope. 
The  collecting  of  the  rents,  alms,  &c.  belonged  to  the 
fnbdeacons  ; the  deacons  were  the  depofitaries  and  diftribu- 
tors.  Having  thus  the  management  of  the  revenues  of  the 
church  in  their  hands,  their  authority  grew  apace,  as  the 
riches  of  the  church  increafed.  Thofe  of  Rome,  as  being 
minifters  of  the  firft  church,  preceded  all  others,  and  even 
at  length  to<fk  place  of  the  priefts  themfelves.  Doubtleft, 
it  was  the  avarice  of  the  priefts  that  made  them  give  place 
to  the  deacons,  who  had  the  difpofal  of  the  money. 

The  deacons  rehearfed  certain  prayers  a<t  the  holy  office, 
which  were  thence  denominated  diaconlcaU 

They  took  care  that  the  people  at  church  behaved  them- 
felves with  due  modefly  and  refpeft.  They  were  not  al- 
lowed to  teach  publicly  ; at  leaft  not  in  the  prefence  of  a 
bifhop  or  prieft.  They  only  inftru&ed  the  catechumens, 
and  prepared  them  for  baptifm.  The  doors  of  the  church 
were  likewife  in  their  cuftody ; though,  in  after-times,  that 
charge  was  committed  to  the  fubdeacons. 

Thefe  fubdeacons  are  mentioned  both  by  Cyprian,  (Epift. 
24.)  and  Cornelius,  (apud  Eufeb.  1.  vi.  c.  43.)  As  the  of- 
fice of  the  prefhyters  was  to  affift  and  help  the  bifhops,  fo 
theirs  was  to  affift  and  help  the  deacons.  And  as  the  prei- 
byters,  fays  lord  King,  (Conft.  &c.  of  the  Primitive  Church, 
p.  81.)  were  of  the  fame  order  with  the  biftiop,  (fee 
Bishop)  fo  probably  the  fubdeacons  were  of  the  fame 
eider  with  the  deacons,  which  we  may  infer  from  the  origin 
and  rife  of  thefe  fubdeacons,  which  might  be  this,  that 
in  no  church  whatfoever  was  it  ufual  to  have  more  than 
feven  deacons,  becaufe  that  was  the  original  number  infti- 
tuted  by  the  apoftles ; and,  therefore,  when  any  church  be- 
came fo  great  and  numerous,  that  this  limited  number  of 
deacons  was  not  fufficient  to  difeharge  their  necefTary  minif- 
trations,  that  they  might  not  feem  to  deviate  from  the  apof- 
tolical  example,  they  added  affiftants  to  the  deacons,  whom 
they  called  fubdeacons  or  under-deaeons,  who  were  em- 
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ployed  by  the  head  or  chief  deacons  to  perFornvthofe  Cer- 
vices in  their  room,  to  which,  by  their  office,  they  were 
obliged. 

The  office  of  a deacon,  in  the  church  of  England,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  ordination,  is  to  baptize,  preach,  and 
affift  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  Lord’s  fupper;  and,  in 
fnort,  to  perform  all  the  other  offices  in  the  liturgy,  which 
a prieft  can  do,  except  that  of  confecrating  the  elements  of 
the  Lord’s  fnpper,  and  pronouncing  the  absolution.  N:> 
perfon  can  be  ordained  a deacon  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  years,  unlefs  by  a faculty  or  'difpenfation  obtained 
from  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  : and  in  order  to  this,  he 
rnuft  be  provided  with  a title  to  a cure,  or  be  a fellow  or 
chaplain  in  fome  college  in  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  or  a maf- 
ter  of  arts  of  five  years  Handing,  living  at  his  own  charge  ia 
either  of  the  univeifities,  or  be  admitted  by  the  biftiop,  who 
ordains  him  to  fome  benefice  or  curacy  then  void.  Other- 
wife  the  ordaining  bifhop  fhall  maintain  him,  till  he  is  pre- 
ferred to  fome  ecclefiaftical  living.  And  by  flat.  13  and 
14  Car.  II.  c.  4.  no  perfon  is  capable  of  being  admitted  to 
any  benefice  or  eccltfiaftical  promotion,  till  he  be  ordained 
a prieft ; nor  is  a deacon  capable  of  a donative,  but  is  only 
allowed  to  life  his  orders  as  a chaplain  to  fome  family,  a cu- 
rate to  fome  prieft,  or  a lecturer  without  a title. 

DEACONESS,  Diacon'iffa , an  office  probably  of  apofto* 
lie  inftitution,  though  we  have  no  information  concerning 
the  occafion  and  manner  of  it,  in  ufe  in  the  primitive  church, 
from  the  times  of  the  apoftle3,  though  now  laid  afide.  St. 
Paul  makes  mention  of  it  in  his  Epift le  to  the  Romans,  (Rom. 
xvi.  1.)  : and  the  younger  Pliny,  in  a letter  to  Trajan,  tells 
that  prince,  that  he  had  ordered  two  deaconeffes,  whom  he 
calls  miniftrae,  to  be  tortured. 

Deaconefs  was  a title  given  to  certain  devout  elderly  wo- 
men, commonly  widows,  who  confecrated  themfelves  to  the 
fervice  of  the  church,  and  rendered  thofe  offices  to  the 
women,  which  men  could  not  decently  do  : as  in  baptifm, 
for  inftance,  which  was  conferred,  by  immerfion,  on  women 
as  well  as  men. 

They  were  likewife  to  look  to  the  doors  on  the  fide  the 
women  were  on,  who  were  feparated  from  the  men,  accord- 
ing to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times.  They  had  the  care  and 
infpeftion  of  the  poor,  fick,  &c.  And  in  times  of  perfecu- 
tion,  when  a deacon  could  not  be  fent  to  the  women,  to  ex- 
hort and  fortify  them,  a deaconefs  was  fent.  See  Balfamon 
on  the  eleventh  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea ; and  thg 
Apoftolical  Cor.ftitutions,  lib.  ii.  cap.  57.  To  fay  nothing 
of  the  epiftle  of  Ignatius  to  the  people  of  Antioch  ; where 
what  is  Paid  of  deaconeffes  is  fuppofed  ?to  be  an  interpo- 
lation. 

The  council  of  Nice  ranks  deaconeffes  among  the  clergy, 
though  fome  hold,  that  their  ordination  was  not  facramental, 
but  a mere  ecclefiaftical  ceremony.  Plowever,  it  gave  them 
a pre-eminence  above  the  reft  of  their  fex  ; for  which  reafou 
the  council  of  Laodicea  forbad  the  ordaining  of  any  more 
for  the  future.  The  office  of  deaconeffes  expired  in  the 
Weftern  church  about  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  the  Eaft- 
ern  about  the  thirteenth. 

Atto  of  Verceil,  in  his  eighth  letter,  gives  the  reafon  of 
their  being  abobfhed  : he  obfet  ves,  that  in  the  firft  ages  the 
miniftry  of  women  was  neceffary,  in  order  to  the  more  eafy 
inftru&ing  of  other  women,  and  recovering  them  from  pa- 
ganifm  ; and  that  they  likewife  ferved  for  the  more  decent 
adminiftration  of  baptifm  to  the  fame : but  that  it  was  not 
then  neceffary,  becaufe  none  but  children  were  baptized  ;and 
it  might  now  be  added,  becaufe  baptifm  13  only  conferred 
by  fprinkling. 

The  number  of  deaconeffes  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
X fixed ; 
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fixed  : the  emperor  Heradius,  in  his  letter  to  Sergius,  pa- 
triarch ot  Conftantinoplc,  orders,  that  in  the  great  church  of 
Conflantinople  there  be  forty  deaconefles  ; whereas  there 
were  only  fix  in  that  of  the  Mother  of  God,  in  the  quarter 
ot  the  Blachernoe. 

DEACONRY,  Diaconate,  the  order  or  miniftry  of  a 
eleacon  ordeaconefs.  See  Deacon,  and  Deaconess. 

Deaconry,  Diaconia,  is  alfo  a name  Hill  referved  to  the 
chapels  and  oratories  in  Rome,  under  the  direction  of  the 
fevera!  deacons,  in  their  refpeCtive  regions  or  quarters. 

To  the  deaconries  were  annexed  a fort  of  hofpitals,  or 
hoard,  for  the  ddlribution  of-  alms,  governed  by  the  region- 
ary deacons,  called  cardinal  deacons,  of  whom  there  were 
feven,  anfwering  to  the  feven  regions,  their  chief  being  called 
the  arch-deacon. 

The  hofpital  adjoining  to  the  church  of  the  deaconry,  had 
an  administrator  for  the  temporal  concerns,  called  the  father 
of  the  deaconry,  who  was  fomelimes  a pried,  and  fometimes 
a layman. 

There  were  fourteen  of  thefe  deaconries,  or  hofpitals  at 
Rome,  which  was  referved  to  the  cardinals.  Du  Cange 
gives  us  their  names : as  the  deaconry  of  St.  Maria  in  the 
J3road-way,  the  deaconry  of  St.  Euftachio  near  the  Pan- 
theon, &c. 

DEAD,  in  Geography , a river  of  South  Wales,  which 
runs  into  the  Nevern  near  Newport,  in  the  county  of  Pem- 
broke. 

Dead-beat  Efcapement,  in  Horology , corififts  of  a fwing- 
wheel  and  pallets,  fo  peculiarly  conftruCted,  that  the  hand 
inferted  on  the  arbor  of  the  fwing-wheel,  called  the  feconds 
hand,  remains  motionlefs,  or,  as  it  were,  dead,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  pendulum’s  vibration,  after  the  efcape  has 
taken  place.  It  had  been  obferved,  that  thofe  pallets  which 
check  the  natural  vibrations  of  the  pendulum,  and  produce  a 
backward  motion  of  the  feconds’  hand  at  every  vibration, 
called  a recoil,  occafion  a clock  to  gain  time  when  any  addi- 
tion is  made  to  the  maintaining  power,  and  the  contrary  ; 
or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  that  a clock  with  fuch  pallets 
■will  lofe  time  by  becoming  dirty.  The  celebrated  Graham, 
therefore,  contrived  that  conftruCtion  of  the  pallets  and 
fwing-wheel,  which  conftitute  the  dead-beat  efcapement, 
with  a view  of  obviating  this  defeat  in  clock-work,  which 
indeed  it  does  in  a great  meafure,  though  a fmaller  oppofite 
defeCt  is  thereby  produced,  l.  e.  with  the  common  dead-beat 
efcapement,  an  addition  to  the  maintaining  power  produces 
a retardation  in  the  rate,  and  confequently  a certain  quantum 
of  acceleration  is  the  confequence  of  foulnefs  in  the  works. 
We  might  in  this  place  have  deferibed  in  detail  the  particu- 
lars of  the  dead-beat  efcapement,  but  that  we  have  already 
referred  to  the  article  Escapement  for  them,  where  the 
reader  will  fi  .d  a defeription  of  the  different  efcapements  ; 
and  where,  from  the  contraft  given  ot  the  different  coriftruc- 
tions  of  the  various  efcapements,  he  will  the  better  compre- 
hend their  relative  merits.  In  the  mean  time  he  may  turn 
to  the  paragraph  callipering,  in  the  article  QhOCV.-making,  and 
confult  Jig.  3.  of  Plate  X.  of  Horology,  in  the  latter  of  which 
he  will  find  a geometrical  delineation  of  the  dead-beat  ef- 
capement for  a half  feconds  pendulum,  and  in  the  former 
meet  with  a correfponding  defeription. 

DEAD-2?e//,  in  Mythology , an  omen  credited  among  the 
Scottifh  peafantry,  which  is  faid  to  be  a tinkling  bell  in  the 
ears,  regarded  by  the  country  people  as  the  fecret  intelli- 
gence ot  the  deceafe  of  fome  friend. 

Dead-ch  est  IJland,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  fmaller 
Virgin  ifles,  lituated  near  the  call  end  of  Peter’s  ifland,  and 
welt  of  that  of  Cooper’s. 

Dead  Lights , in  a Ship,  are  woodep  ports  made  to  fatten 
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in  the  cabin  windows,  to  prevent  the  waves  from  breaking 
into  the  fhip  in  a high  fea. 

Dead-man’s  Bay,  in  Geography , a bay  fituated  on  the 
eafl  fide  of  Newfoundland  ifland,  fouth  of  St,  John’s  har- 
bour, and  N.  W.  of  cape  Spear. 

Dead-man’s  Head,  or  Point,  a cape  of  England  on  the 
coaft  of  Cornwall,  in  the  Englifh  channel.  N.  la t . 500  13'. 
W.  long.  40  48'. 

Dead-man’s  IJland , one  of  the  Magdalen  iflands.  N.  lat. 
470  22'.  W.  long.  6i°  30'. 

Dead-man’s  Eyes,  or  Dead  eyes,  in  Ship-Rigging,  are 
round,  flat,  wooden  blocks,  with  three  holes,  inilead  of 
fheaves,  through  which  the  laniards  reeve,  when  fetting  up 
the  fhrouds  or  flays.  The  power  gained  by  dead-eyes  is 
as  the  number  of  parts  of  the  laniards  reeved  through  them  ; 
but,  if  the  laniards  be  not  well-greafed,  the  power  will  be  great- 
ly loll  by  friCtion,  fo  that  they  are  never  applied  as  pur- 
chafes,  but  merely  for  the  better  keeping  the  quantity  gained 
of  any  fliroud  or  flay,  when  fet  up,  and  are  much  ftronger 
than  blocks  with  fheaves,  when  drain  lies  on  a Angle  pin. 

Dead -Nettle,  in  Botany.  See  Lamium. 

Dead- Nettle,  yellow.  See  Galeopsis. 

Dead -Pledge,  in  Law.  See  Mortgage. 

DEAD-Reckoning,  in  Sea  Language , is  that  eftimation,  judg- 
ment, or  conjeCture,  which  the  feamen  make  of  the  place 
where  a fhip  is,  by  keeping  an  account  of  her  way  by  the 
log,  by  knowing  the  courfe  they  have  fleered  by  the  compafs, 
and  by  rectifying  all,  with  allowance  for  drift,  lee- way,  &c. 
according  to  the  fhip’s  trim;  fo  that  this  reckoning  is 
without  any  obfervation  of  the  fun,  moon,  or  ftars,  and  is  to 
be  rectified  as  often  as  any  good  obfervation  can  be  had. 
See  Log. 

Dead -RJing,  a term  in  a fhip  for  that  part  of  her  bottom, 
through  her  whole  length,  where  the  floor  timber  is  termi- 
nated upon  the  lower  futtock. 

Dead  Ropes,  in  a fhip,  are  fuch  as  are  not  running,  i.  e. 
which  do  not  run  in  any  block. 

Dead -Sea.  in  Geography . See  Asphaltite  Lahe. 

D e a d - Sea,  Chemical  Analyfis  of  its  Waters.— The  waters 
of  the  Dead  fea,  or  lake  Afphaltites,  have  been  from  time  im- 
memorial remarkable  for  their  intenfe  faltnefs,  which  is  fo 
great  that  no  fifh,  infeCt,  or  any  living  animal  is  found  in 
them,  and  the  banks  are  perfectly  barren.  The  fame 
intenfe  faltnefs  alfo  gives  fo  great  a fpecific  gravity,  that 
the  human  body  cannot  fink  in  it ; diving  in  it  is  imprac- 
ticable ; and  Pococke  relates,  that  he  could  lie  on  its  furface 
motionlefs  in  ar.y  attitude. 

A fpecimen  of  this  water  was  analyfed  by  Meff.  Macquer 
and  Lavoifier,  the  account  of  which  was  publifhed  in  the  Me- 
moirs de  1’Academie  des  Sciences  for  17  78;  and  a more 
careful,  and  therefore  more  accurate,  analyfis  has  lately  been 
made  by  Dr.  Marcet  on  a Imall  portion  collected  by  Mr. 
Gordon  of  Clunie,  in  his  travels  into  Paleftine,  and  tranf- 
mitted  by  him  to  Sir  j.  Barks.  From  Dr.  Marcet’s  ana- 
lyfis (publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions  for  1807, 
part  2.)  we  may  give  the  following  particulars. 

The  water  is  perfectly  tranfparcnt  and  colourlefs,  and 
does  not  depofite  any  cryftals  on  handing  in  clofe  veflcls. 
Its  tafte  is  peculiarly  bitter,  faline,  and  pungent.  Its  fpe- 
cific  gravity  is  as  high  as  j.211,  which  is  greater  that  that 
of  any  other  known  natural  water  of  any  confiderable  extent. 
It  is  however  not  faturated  with  fait,  font  wiil  diflblve  more 
when  added  to  it : it  is  neither  acid,  nor  alkaline,  but  per- 
fectly neutralized.  By  chemical  tefts,  the  prefence  of  lime, 
magnefia,  muriatic,  and  fuiphuric  acid,  are  readily  de- 
tected. 

We  (hall  not  here  detail  the  particular  proceflesby  which 
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Dr.  Marcet  obtained  a very  fatisfa&ory  vnalyfis  of  the  con* 
tents  of  this  water,  but  the  refults  are  the  foliowing  : 

A hundred  grains  of  the  water  contain  of 


Muriat  of  lime 
Muriat  of  magnefia 
Muriat  of  foda 
Sulphat  of  lime 


Grains. 

3.910 

10.246 

10.360 

O.054 


24.5S0 


All  the  falts  here  mentioned  are  eftimated  as  in  a (late  of 
thorough  deficcation,  or  that  in  which  no  water  whatever 
is  prefent,  except  what  appears  elfential  to  the  conftitution 
of  the  acid  at  a red  heat.  Tnis  degree  of  dry  refs,  however, 
can  only  be  inferred  with  regard  to  the  muriats  by  eftimation 
from  collateral  experiments;  for  when  thofe  are  dried 
at  iSo°  (above  which  point  they  lofe  alfo  part  of  their  acid), 
they  contain  about  i-§  times  their  weight  of  water.  The 
numbers  here  given  differ  fomewhat  from  thole  found  by 
another  mode  of  analyfis,  but  this  difference  is  fo  fmail  as 
only  to  confirm  and  not  invalidate  the  general  accuracy  of 
the  experiments. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  water  of  the 
Dead  fea  contains  about  a fourth  of  its  weight  of  falts,  when 
in  perfect  deficcation;  and  of  thefe  falts  about  Tszths  are  com- 
mon fait,  and  the  remainder  aimoft  entirely  a mixture  of  the 
muriats  of  lime  and  magnefia;  the  latter  in  by  much  the 
largeft  proportion. 

We  may  add,  that  a fmail  quantity  of  the  water  of  the 
river  Jordan  (which  is  the  only  ftream  ot  any  confiderable 
fize  that  terminates  in  the  Dead  fea)  was  alfo  analyfed  by 
Dr.  Marcet.  This  is  a very  pure  foft  taftelefs  water,  re- 
markably different  in  fenlible  properties  from  that  of  the 
Dead  fea  ; but  on  evaporation  a minute  quantity  of  falts 
were  obtained,  which  were  found  to  be  a mixture  of  the 
fame  as  thofe  of  the  lake,  but  in  too  fmali  proportion  for 
analyfis. 

Dead  Tops,  in  Rural  Economy,  a difeafe  incident  to  young 
trees;  and  cured  by  cutting  off  the  dead  parts  dole  to  the 
next  good  twig  or  (hoot,  and  claying  them  over  as  in  graft- 
ing. 

Dead  Water,  is  the  eddy  water  jult  behind  the  ftern  of  a 
fhip.  It  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  does  not  pafs  away  fo  fwiftly, 
as  the  water  running  by  her  Odes  doth. 

If  a fitip  have  a great  eddy  following  her  ftern,  they  fay, 
(he  makes  much  dead-water- 

JDe  AT)- Wood,  in  Naval  Architedure,  a name  given  by  fnip- 
wrights  to  certain  blocks  of  timber  laid  upon  the  keel, 
particularly  at  the  extremities  afore  and  abaft,  where  thefe 
pieces  are  placed  upon  one  another  to  a confiderable  height, 
becaufe  the  {hip  is  there  fo  narrov.',  as  not  to  admit  of  the 
two  half-timbers,  which  are  therefore  fcortd  into  the  dead- 
wood,  where  the  angle  of  the  floor-timbers  greatly  dimi- 
nifhes  as  approaching  the  ftern  and  ftern-poft.  The  dead- 
wood  afore  and  abaft  is  equal  in  d'jpth  to  two  thirds  the 
depth  of  the  keel,  and  as  broad  as  it  can  be,  without  exceed- 
ing the  breadth  of  the  keel. 

DEkv-Work,  denotes  all  that  part  of  a fhip,  which  is  above 
water  wtien  fhe  i=  laden. 

DEADLY  Carrot,  in  Botany.  See  Teiapsia. 

Deadly  Feud , in  our  Law  Books,  aprofeffion  of  irrecon- 
cilable enmity  till  a perfon  is  revenged  by  the  death  of  his 
enemy. 

The  word  feud  is  derived  from  the  German  fehd,  which, 
as  Hottoman  obferves,  fignifies,  modo  helium,  modo  capitalcs 
iaimicitias.  See  Feud. 


Such  enmity  and  revenge  were  allowed  by  our  ancient  lawn 
in  the  time  of  the  Saxons ; viz.  if  any  man  was  killed,  and 
a pecuniary  fatisfaftion  were  not  made  to  the  kindred,  it 
was  lawful  for  them  to  take  up  arms,  and  revenge  themfelves 
cn  the  murderer;  which  was  called  deadly  feud.  And  this, 
probably,  was  the  original  cf  an  appeal. 

Deadly  Nightfhade.  See  Atropa. 

DEADS,  in  Mining,  is  ufed  to  exprtfs  that  part  of  the 
{helf  or  faft  ground  which  contains  no  ore  ; but  which  en- 
clofes  the  vein  or  bed  of  the  ore,  like  a wall  on  every  fide. 
The  drifts  which  they  fink  for  the  tin  ore  in  Cornwall,  are 
generally  about  three  feet  over,  and  about  feven  feet  high  ; 
fo  that  a man  may  conveniently  ftand  upright  at  work,  and 
manage  his  tools.  In  cafe  the  vein  ufelf  is  not  broad 
enough  to  allow  this,  as  in  many  places  it  is  not  half  a foot 
over,  then  they  pick  down  the  ilrata  that  enclofe  it,  fo  as 
to  make  an  opening  of  the  iarr  e breadth.  This  work  they 
call  breaking  up  the  deads.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  69. 

This  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  fuch  parcels  of  common  loofe 
mould  or  earth,  lying  above  the  fhelf,  as  ufually  contdfa 
the  fhoad,  which  they  find  when  they  are  training  a load. 

In  the  Mendip  lead-mnes,  when  a vein  of  ore  breaks  off 
abruptly  in  an  earth,  they  call  it  a deading-bed  ; and  earth 
without  ore,  they  caH  dead-earth. 

DEAF,  in  Agriculture,  a term  ufed  to  fignify  blafted  or 
barren,  as  applied  to  grain,  nuts,  Sec.  ; thus  we  have  deaf 
ears,  deaf  nuts,  Sec.  fignify  ing  fuch  as  are  deftitute  of  grain, 
kernels,  Sec. 

DEA  FFORESTED,  in  our  Lavu  Books,  the  being  dif- 
charged  from  being  foreft  : or  freed  and  exempted  from 
foreft-iaws.  See  Forest. 

“ Johannes  Dei  gratia,  Sec.  archiepifcopis,  epifeopis,  Sec. 
fciatis  nos  omnino  deafforeflaffe  foreftam  de  Brewood  de  om- 
nibus, quas  ad  foreftam  et  foreftarios  pertinent.  Quare  vo- 
lumus  et  firmiter  prxeipimus,  quod  prsediefa  forella,  et 
homines  in  ilia  manentes,  et  hxredes  eorum,  fiat  deajforejlati 
in  perpetuum.” 

DEAFNESS,  in  Medicine,  imperfection  or  abolition  of 
the  faculty  of  hearing. 

The  caufes  of  the  lofs  or  impcrfe&ion  of  hearing  are  nu- 
merous, as  will  be  readily  conceived  by  any  one,  who  confi- 
ders  the  complex  ftruCfure  of  the  ear : and  the  difficulty  of 
diftinguifhing  the  modifications  of  deafnefs,  as  produced  by 
thefe  different  caufes,  and  confequently  of  curing  the  difeafe, 
will  be  not  lefs  obvious,  if  the  obftacles,  which  nature  has 
thrown  in  the  way  of  fuch  an  inquiry,  be  alfo  taken  into 
confideration.  The  eflential  parts  of  the  organization 
of  the  ear  are  (ituated  within  a bony  cafe,  beyond  the  reach 
of  examination,  and  only  one  of  the  two  pafiages,  leading  to 
it,  can  be  btought  under  the  eye  oV  the  obferver.  See  Ear. 
The  varieties  of  deafnefs  have  been  ufually  treated  by- 
writers  under  feparate  heads,  according  to  the  parts  of  t he 
organ,  in  which  the  caufes  were  fituated;  as  in  the  meatus 
extemus,  or  external  paffage  ; the  euftachian  tube,  or  paffage 
to  the  internal  ear  ; and  the  internal  ear  itielf. 

I.  Deafnefs  from  Difeafe  of  the  external  Pafagc — The 
moll  common  impediment  to  hearing  that  occurs  in  the  ex- 
ternal pafiage  to  the  ear,  confifts  in  an  unufual  accumulation 
and  mipifiation  of  the  cerumen,  or  wax  of  the  ear,  which 
is  feerc'ted  by  the  glands  of  the  paffage.  The  quantity  of 
cerumen,  which  may  be  collected  without  injuring  the  power 
of  hearing,  cannot  be  (fated  : it  is  different  in  different  indi- 
viduals, and  in  many  perfons  the  quantity  is  naturally  confi- 
derable. Sometimes  it  has  been  obferved  plugging  up  the 
paffage  altogether  ; and  fometimes  forming  a falle  membrane 
of  the  tympanum,  or  thickening  tire  natural  one.  But  in 
ordinary  cafes,  where. the  proper  confidence  of  the  cerumen 
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remains  unaltered,  the  functions  of  the  organ  are  not  much 
i jured  ; whereas  afmall  portion  of  hardened  cerumen,  lodged 
<■  n the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  will  deprive  a perfon  of 
his  hearing.  The  fymptoms  connected  with  the  hardening 
of  the  cerumen  are  pretty  well  kno  wn.  The  patient,  befides 
lbs  inability  to  hear,  complains  of  noifes,  particularly  a clalh 
or  confufed  found,  in  mailication,  and  of  heavy  founds  like 
the  ponderous  ftrokes  of  a hammer.  Where  the  relation  of 
tliefe  fymptoms  excites  a fufpicion  of  the  exiflence  of 
hardened  wax,  the  praftitioivr  will  have  recourfe  to  exami- 
nation, by  which  he  may  reduce  it  to  a certainty.  Any 
means  capable  of  removing  the  infpiffated  wax  may  be 
adopted  ; but  fyringing  the  paffage  with  warm  water  is  the 
molt  tpeedy  and  effectual,  and  the  only  expedient  neceffary. 

The  external  paffage  is  fubjcCt  to  an  ulceration,  which 
has  been  termed  herpetic.  This  produces  a great  thickening 
of  the  integuments,  and  the  paffage  is  often  fo  much  clofed, 
that  a great  degree  of  deafnefs  enfues.  The  ichor,  which 
exudes  from  the  ulcerated  furface,  infpiffates  in  the  paffage, 
and  not  only  obftrutts  the  entrance  of  found,  but  is  accom- 
panied with  much  foetor.  This  difeafe  is  not  unfrequent. 
It  generally  yields  to  the  application  of  folutions  of  the  me- 
tallic falts,  as  of  mariated  mercury  in  lime  water  ; or  of  vi. 
triolated  zinc  ; or  to  the  ufe‘’of  the  unguentum  hydragyri  ni- 
tratum  ; calomel,  or  other  alteratives  being  taken  at  the  fame 
time.  Saunders  on  the  Ear. 

Sometimes  polypous  excrefcences  occur  in  the  external 
psffage,  and  impede  the  hearing  ; or  the  paffage  is  rendered 
narrow  by  the  preffure  of  the  neighbouring  glands,  when 
much  fwelled  ; and  fometimts  it  is  obftrudted  by  the  pre- 
fence of  extraneous  fubttances.  The  caufes,  in  the  firit  and 
laft  inftances,  may  be  removed  by  mechanical  means. 

2.  Deafnefs  from  OLflruBion  of  the  Euflachian  Dube. — The 
euflachian  tube  is  a paffage  leading  from  behind  the  palate  to 
the  internal  cavity  of  the  ear.  By  permitting  a free  motion 
of  the  air,  contained  in  that  cavity,  during  the  vibration  of 
the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  it  facilitates  that  vibration, 
and  confequently  contributes  greatly  to  the  perfection  of  the 
faculty  of  hearing.  Hence  a very  great  degree  of  deafnefs  is 
produced  by  an  obftruftion  of  this  tube.  When  fuch  an 
obftruCtion  has  occurred,  air  can  r.o  longer  be  admitted  into 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum ; and  the  included  portion  either 
is  abforbed,  or  it  remains.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  included  air, 
incapable  of  yielding  in  any  other  way  than  by  condenfa- 
tion,  counterbalances  the  pulfes  excited  by  founding  bodies. 
In  the  former,  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  will  carry  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum  into  the  tympanum,  as  far  as  it 
will  go,  in  which  date  it  will  reft,  and. cannot  vibrate  in  any 
confirlerable  degree.  Either  hypotliefis  will  account  for  the 
deafnefs.  But  it  has  been  fuggefted,  that,  fubfequently  to 
the  obliteration  of  the  euflachian  tube,  the  included  air  is 
abforbed,  and  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  filled  with  mucus  ; 
at  lead  the  cavity  was  found  in  this  ftate  in  two  inftances  of 
diffe&ion,  where  the  euflachian  tube  was  clofed.  See  Saun- 
ders on  the  Anatomy  and  Difeafes  of  the  Ear,  p.  42. 

The  obftruCtion  of  the  tube  moll  frequently  arifts  from 
fyphibtic  ulcers  in  the  throat,  or  Houghing  in  the  cynanche 
maligna.  The  deafnefs  enfues  on  the  healing  of  the  ulcers, 
that  is,  when  the  obftruflion  is  complete.  The  defeent  of  a 
nalal  polypus  into  the  pharynx,  and  enlarged  tontils,  have  alfo 
been  known  to  clofe  the  tube. 

If  the  patient  blows,  with  his  nofe  and  mouth  flopped,  he 
does  not  experience  that  peculiarfenfation,  which  ariles  from 
the  inflation  of  the  tympanum.  Ele  fpeaks  only  of  the  lofs 
of  fenfe,  and  complains  of  no  particular  fymptom.  The  deaf- 
nefs differs  in  this  refpect  from  all  other  fpecies  ; the  patient 
not  being  haraffed  with  diftrefiing  noifes,  which  are  falfe  per- 


ceptions, arifing  from  a difeafed  ftate  of  the  auditory  nerves, 
or  proceeding  from  real  impreflions  on  the  nerves  produced 
by  morbid  caufes  in  the  organ. 

Generally  the  obftruCtion  comes  on  in  confequence  of  fome 
notable  difeafe  in  the  throat,  and  the  cartilaginous  extremity 
of  the  tube  is  moll  commonly  the  feat  of  it;  yet  it  occafion- 
ally  takes  place  in  the  bony  portion.  It  is  then  flower  in  its 
progrefs,  proceeds  from  no  obvious  caufe,  and  confifls  in  an 
inordinate  oflification,  filling  up  the  canal. 

We  are  deftitute  of  a ptrfeft  diagnoftic  fymptom,  by 
which  we  can  be  affured  when  deafnefs  is  produced  by  an  ob- 
ftru&ion  of  the  euflachian  tube.  The  incapability  of  in- 
flating the  tympanum  only  renders  it  probable  ; tor  many 
people  who  hear  perfectly,  are  incapable  of  producing  this 
fenfation,  at  lead  in  a great  many  trials.  We  are  therefore 
compelled  to  trull  to  the  patient’s  account.  This  will  be 
fufficient  when  the  obftrudion  has  been  preceded  by  an  ul- 
ceration or  difeafe  of  the  throat. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  penetration  of  Mr.  Aflley  Cooper, 
for  the  means  of  reftoring  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  which  the  ob- 
ftru&ion  deftroys.  He  had  obferved  in  fuppurations  of  the 
tympanum,  which  had  injured  and  even  deftroyed  the  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum,  that  the  fenfe  of  hearing  was  only 
impaired,  not  totally  loft,  and  that  the  degree  of  deafnefs, 
when  the  membrana  tyrr.pani  was  only  injured,  by  no  means 
equalled  that  produced  by  the  obftru&ed  tube.  Refteilfting 
on  this,  he  was  induced  to  confider  that  a fmall  punthwe  of 
the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  would  be  of  trivial  detri- 
ment even  to  a found  ear,  and  in  this  inilance  would  be  the 
means  of  reftoring  to  the  organ  the  exercife  of  its  functions. 
This  happy  expedient  he  himfelf  executed  with  great  fuc- 
cefs,  a fuccefs  fully  confirmed  by  a fimilar  refult  of  the 
operation  in  the  hands  of  others. 

The  operation  is  performed  by  pafiing  an  inftrument  into 
the  external  paffage,  and  pulhing  it  through  the  anterior  and 
inferior  part  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  It  is»un- 
neceffary  to  ftate  the  rcafon  for  making  the  punCture  in  this 
place ; the  pofition  of  the  manubrium  of  the  malleus  evidently 
demands  this  precaution.  A little  crack  will  immediately  be 
perceived,  fimilar  to  what  is  occasioned  by  the  pundlure  of 
parchment,  more  particularly  if  the  tube  be  clofed,  asthe  found 
will  then  be  more  acute,  from  the  rapid  entrance  of  the  air 
through  a narrow  aperture.  The  inftrument  ought  not  to  pe- 
netrate far  into  the  tympanum,  left  it  fhould  penetrate  its  vaf- 
cular  lining  ; asthe  efcape  of  blood  into  the  cavity  would  for  a 
fhort  time  frullrate  the  operation,  even  if  it  fhould  ultimately 
be  fuccefsful. 

When  the  punCture  has  been  fuccefsfully  made,  the  patient 
is  inftantaneoufly  reflored  to  a perfect  hearing.  The  effeift 
of  the  operation  is  the  immediate  fubftitution  of  a fmall  hole 
in  the  membrana  tympani  for  the  euflachian  tube  ; and 
air  being  admitted  into  the  tympanum,  the  mobility  of  the 
membrane  returns,  and  the  aCtion  of  the  machinery  of  the 
tympanum  is  re-eftablifhed. 

The  only  obftacle  to  the  complete  fuccefs  of  this  pumflure 
is  its  tendency  to  clofe.  For  this  reafon,  it  is  often  necef- 
fary  to  make  rather  a large  hole  in  the  membrane,  before 
you  can  infure  the  patient  againft  the  recurrence  of  the  deaf- 
nefs. But  a large  hole  diminifhes  the  perft&ion  of  the 
fenfe.  Tenfion  is  the  ftate  effential  to  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum.  This  tenfion  is  not  diminifhed  by  a fmall  per- 
foration ; but  if  the  membrane  be  much  lacerated  or  detached 
at  its  circumference,  the  tenfion  will  be  leffened  ; yet  even 
then  the  patient  receives  a Unking  benefit.  To  this  imper- 
fection we  mufl  however  fubmit ; and  perhaps  a larger  open- 
ing may  generally  be  expedient,  than  can  be  made  by  a 
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Ample  perforation  with  the  inflrument  propoTed  by  Mr, 
Cooper. 

The  cafes  related  by  Mr.  Cooper  may  be  found  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadlions  for  1802.  See  Srunders  on  the 
Ear,  p.  41,  et  feq. 

3.  Deafnefs  from  Di/orders  of  the  internal  Ear. — The  nature 
of  the  deafntls  which  anfes  from  difeafes  of  the  internal  parts 
of  the  ear  is  much  more  difficult  to  afcertain,  than  in  the 
preceding  inllances,  in  confeqvience  of  our  inability  to  exa- 
mine the  morbid  changes,  which  are  the  immediate  caufe  of 
the  defedt.  If  we  rtfleft  on  the  component  parts  of  the  la- 
byrinth, we  are  led  to  conjedture  that  the  deafnefs  origi- 
nates in  a want  of  fenfibility  in  the  nerve  ; in  fome  alteration 
in  the  ftrudlure  of  the  membranes  on  which  the  nerve  is  ex- 
panded ; or  in  a change  in  the  properties  of  that  fluid,  which 
is  contained  in  the  membranes,  and  is  the  immediate  agent  in 
impreflingthe  fentient  extremities  of  the  nerve.  In  diffcdting 
the  ear  of  a perfon  born  deaf,  Mr.  Clive  found  that  the  laby- 
rinth, rnftead  of  its  aqueous  fluid,  contained  a thick  cafeous 
fubftance.  This  mult  have  been  incapable  of  undulating 
in  the  cavities  of  the  labyrinth,  and  its  exiftence  is  fully  ade- 
quate to  account  for  the  total  abfence  of  the  fenfe.  Ex- 
amples have  been  mentioned  by  writers  of  hydatids  in  the 
cavities  of  the  internal  ear,  and  of  colledlions  of  pus  and 
blood  in  thofe  parts,  producing  deafnefs  ; alfo  of  exoflofis, 
and  other  alterations  of  the  internal  ftrudture  of  the  organ, 
occafioned  by  the  virus  of  fmali  pox,  fcrofula,  &c.  See 
Portal,  Anatomie  Medicale,  tom,  iv. 

But  it  has  been  afeertained  by  difftdlion,  that  total  deaf- 
nefs  may  exift,  without  any  defedl  in  the  mechanifm  of 
the  exterior  parts  of  the  ear  ; and  without  any  defedl  in  the 
membranous  ftru&ure  on  which  the  nerve  is  expanded,  in  the 
water  it  contains,  or  in  the  nerve  itfelf ; in  ihort,  without  any 
morbid  appearance  that  can  be  traced  by  the  eye.  Such  cafes 
may  be  confidered  as  examples  of  nervous  deafnefs,  dependent 
on  fome  morbid  infenfibility  in  the  nerve  itfelf.  The  patient 
can  inflate  the  tympanum,  and  the  external  paffag.e  may  be 
perfectly  free  from  hardened  wax  ; this  fpccies  too  is  accom- 
panied with  the  fenfation  of  different  noifes  in  the  head,  fuch 
as  the  murmuring  of  water,  the  ruftling  of  leaves,  the  blow»- 
ing  of  wind,  &c.  Some  patients  complain  of  a beating 
noife,  correfponding  with  the  pulfe,  increafing  by  bodily  ex- 
ertion in  the  Tme  degree  as  the  aftion  of  the  heart.  The 
caufe  of  this  fenfation  is  doubtlefs  the  pulfation  of  the  arte- 
ries ; although  it  may  be  difficult  to  explain  what  the  change 
is,  which  renders  the  organ  fufceptible  of  this  impreffion  ; 
or  to  determine  whether  the  fmall  arteries,  which  ramify  in 
the  interior  of  the  labyrinth,  are  the  immediate  agent,  or  the 
internal  carotid,  which  paflcsclofe  beneath  the  cochlea. 

The  infenfibility  of  the  auditory  nerves  may  be  occafioned 
by  various  diforders  of  the  parts  in  their  courfe  ; as  by  the 
preffure  of  tumours,  exoliofis  of  membranes  thickened  by 
inflammation,  by  fcrofula,  or  fyphilis,  or  by  mere  fullnefs 
and  over-diftenfion  of  the  blood-veflels : hence  deafnefs  of 
this  fort  often  precedes  or  accompanies  apoplexy,  palfy,  epi- 
lepfy,  phrenitis,  See.  A fimilar  deafnefs  likewife  arifes, 
where  the  organic  caufe  i6  feated  in  the  brain,  or  fpinal 
marrow,  at  the  origin  of  the  auditory  nerves  ; and  fometimes 
in  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  deaf  ear.  See  Portal  Anat.  Me- 
dicale— Callifeii  Syft.  Chirurg.  Hodiern.  tom.  ii.  par.  359, 
and  35  r.  1 

Where  there  are  fymptoms  of  plethora,  fuch  as  intimate 
a probable  occurrence  of  hemiplegia,  or  where  local  inflam- 
mation in  the  head  has  preceded  the  deafnefs,  evacuants,  par- 
ticularly local  ones,  will  be  reforted  to  ; fuch  as  the  applica- 
tion of  blifters  to  the  neck  or  behind  the  ears,  or  of  leeches,  or 
Clipping  glaffts,  to  the  fame  parts  ; and  the  general  antiphlo- 
giiiie  plan  will  be  purfued  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  ur- 
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gency  of  the  plethoric  fymptoms.  Where  thefe  fymptoms  are 
abfent,  and  a fufpicion  of  the  thickening  and  enlargement  of 
the  neighbouring  parts,  in  confequence  of  fyphilitic  or  fero- 
fulous  'affections,  exifts,  the  conllitutional  remedies  required 
for  thefe  difeafes  will  be  employed.  And  where  it  appears 
that  the  fenfibility  of  the  auditory  nerves  is  impaired  from  a 
feeble  and  impt-rfedl  aftion  of  the  circulation,  the  local  fli- 
mulus  of  eleClricity,  or  galvanifm,  may  be  applied  ; ftimu- 
lating  liqifds  may  be  dropped  into  the  external  meatus,  or  in- 
troduced on  lint,  and  fternutatories  employed,  together  with 
the  external  ftimulus  of  veficatones  and  rubefacients. 

Confirmed  nervous  deafnefs  is,  in  truth,  generally  hope- 
lefs  ; but  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  a priori,  when  attempts 
to  cure  it  will  be  vain.  This  does  not  depend  cai  the  dura- 
tion of  the  difeafe,  but  on  the  degree  of  mifehitf  done  to  the 
organ  ; and  therefore  the  periods  at  which  it  becomes  in- 
curable mult  be  various.  I11  the  incipient  Hate,  it  would 
appear,  from  feveral  cafes  related  by  Mr.  Saunders,  that  the 
nervous  deafnefs  may  he  relieved  by  the  antiphlogiflic  regi- 
men, purgatives,  and  bliltering.  On  the  Anat.  and  Difeafes 
of  the  Ear,  p.  49,  etfeq. 

Another  difordtr  of  the  internal  ear,  producing  deafnefs, 
is  a puriform  difeharge  from  the  tympanum,  of  an  ichorous 
nature,  fometimes  tinged  with  blood,  and  imparting  a yellow 
colour  to  a fi.ver  inflrument.  This  difeafe  is  attended  with 
a lofs  of  hearing  proportionate  to  the  injury  which  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  tympanum  has  fuflained  ; and  hence  the 
fenfe  is  varioufly  impaired,  from  the  llightdt  degree  up  to 
total  deafnefs. 

In  general,  when  the  patient  blows  ftrongly,  with  the 
nofe  and  mouth  clofe,  air  will  be  expelled  at  the  meatus  ex- 
ternus.  Whenever  this  circumftance  is  obftrved,  it  is  clear 
that  the  difeharge  proceeds  from,  or  is  connected  with,  an 
injury  or  deftrudlion  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  ; 
but  the  reverfe  by  no  means  proves  that  the  membrana  tym- 
pani  is  found,  and  the  difeharge  therefore  confined  to  the 
external  pafiage.  For  it  often  occurs,  that  the  fame  inflam- 
mation, which  terminates  in  a fuppuraticn  of  the  tympanum, 
previouflv  obliterates  the  eufla-chian  tube,  which  remains 
permanently  clofed  after  the  ceflation  of  the  inflammation 
that  occafioned  it.  The  ftate  of  the  tympanum,  therefore, 
fnuft  be  afeertained  by  adtual  examination.  The  ear  mult 
be  infpeCted  in  a ftrong  light.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient 
fhould  be  placed  in  fuch  a pofition,  that  the  rays  of  the  fun 
may  fall  into  the  meatus,  and  illuminate  it  fufficiently  to  make 
the  bottom  vifibJe  : cr  the  ear  may  be  founded  with  a blunt 
probe,  and  any  perfon  acquainted  with  the  particular  feel 
of  the  membrana  tympani,  may  eafily  diflinguifh  it  by  the 
touch.  If  the  membrane  be  defe&ive,  the  inflrument  will 
pafs  into  the  tympanum,  the  bony  fuperfices  of  which  is  ftili 
more  diftinguilhable.  He,  therefore,  who  will  inftitute  a pro- 
per examination,  cannot  fail  of  arriving  at  a certain  know- 
ledge of  this  difeafe,  and  will  not  confound  it  with  the  her- 
petic ulcerous  ftate  of  the  meatus  externus,  before  men- 
tioned. In  the  latter  fuccefs  is  certain,  and  as  foon  as  the 
ulceration  is  cured,  hearing  is  perfedlly  reftored  ; but  in  the 
former,  however  perfectly  the  difeharge  may  be  iuppreffed;, 
t^e  event  is  very  dubious. 

This  ftate  of  the  tympanum  is  produced  by  various  caufes. 
In  the  fcarlatina  maligna,  inflammation  of  the  tympanum 
attacks  the  patient,  and  advances  to  gangrene : if  he  fur- 
vives  the  fever,  the  machinery  of  the  ear  often  floughs  fo 
extenfively,  that  the  membrana  tympani  and  the  whole  chain 
of  bones  are  evacuated,  and  the  patient  is  perfedlly  deaf. 
Mod  commonly  this  difeafe  fucceeds  the  ear-ache,  which  is, 
in  fadl,  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  tympanum.  If  the  in- 
flammation fhould  not  fubfide  fpontaneoufly,  or  be  afluaged 
by  art,  the  tympanum  and  maftoid  cells  form  a large  quan- 
tity 
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tity  of  pus.  After  the  patient  has  fuffered  the  mod  intenfe 
pain,  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  ulcerates,,  and  the  pus 
is  difchargtd  at  once  in  a large  quantity.  He  is  then 
greatly  relieved,  but  the  difeafe  ceafes  not;  the  parts  fupply 
frefh  matter,  which  continually  oozes  out  at  the  meatus. 

The  fymptoms  produced  by  inflammation  of  the  tympa- 
num are,  mod  iutenfe  pain  of  the  head  and  ear,  a great  de- 
gree of  fymptomatic  fever,  and  fometimes  flight  defrium. 
This  pain  fluctuates,  and  its  paroxyfms  relemble  the  tooth- 
ache ; a refemblance  which  has  unfortunately  caufed  it  to 
be  wholly  neglefled,  or  very  improperly  treated.  The 
cafe  obvioufly  requires  the  mod  atftive  antiphlogiftic  treat- 
ment, and  the  abfer.ce  of  every  thing  ftimulative.  But  the 
oppoflte  praftice  prevails.  The  mod  acrid  applications  and 
fpirituous  liquors  are  the  general  means  employed  for  the 
relief  of  the  patient;  an  error  that  unqueftionabty  tends  to 
produce  the  word  catadrophe  that  can  happen,  viz.  the 
fuppuration  of  the  parts.  This  difeafe,  however,  is  not  al- 
ways the  refult  of  one  acute  attack  of  inflammation  ; mod 
frequently  it  is  flower  and  more  infidious  in  its  progrefs. 
Slight  paroxyfms  of  pain  attack  the  patient,  and  are  re- 
lieved by  flight  difeharges.  Thefe  recur  at  intervals,  until 
at  lad  the  puriform  difeharge  is  fully  confirmed. 

Tnis  difeafe  demands  attention,  as  it  is  very  dcdru&ive 
in  its  tendency  to  the  faculty  of  hearing,  fince  it  rareiy  dops, 
till  it  has  diforganized  the  tympanum.  For  the  puriform 
difeharge  naturally  advances  to  ulceration,  and  ulceration 
to  denudation  and  caries  of  the  bone,  and  reparation  of  the 
chain  of  bones  : a caries  of  the  tympanum  is  therefore  ulti- 
mately produced.  Yet  it  is  unaccountable  that  many  writers 
and  praditioners  affert  the  propriety  of  abilaining  from  all 
attempts  to  dop  this  difeharge,  from  a notion  that  the 
fuppreflion  of  it  might  be  injurious.  But  the  fad  is,  the 
puriform  difeharge  from  the  tympanum  often  exids  without 
a caries  of  the  bone,  and  antecedently  to  this  is  mod  com- 
monly curable. 

Mr.  Saunders  confiders  this  difeafe  as  exiting  under  three 
dates  or  dages  : i . a limple  punform  difeharge  ; 2.  a puri- 
frrm  difeharge,  complicated  with  fungi  and  polypi  ; 3.  a 
puriform  difeharge  with  a caries  of  the  tympanum.  The 
time  neceflary  to  accomplifh  the  tranfition  from  one  dage 
to  another  is  uncertain.  Years  do  not  affed  it  in  fome  in- 
dances ; and,  in  others,  it  feems  to  advance  almod  at  once 
to  a carious  date  of  the  bone. 

The  puriform  difeharge  from  the  tympanum  is  a local 
difeafe,  and  does  not  depend  on  any  difordered  Hate  of  the 
conilitution  : general  remedies  are  therefore  inefficacious. 
But  as  a bad  date  of  health  is  unfavourable  to  the  be3iing  of 
any  parts,  fo,  in  this  particular  complaint,  any  difordered 
condition  of  the  habit  fhould  be  correded.  The  chief  de- 
pendence is  to  be  placed  on  dired  applications  to  the  parts 
affeded.  Injedions  of  vitriolated  zinc,  acetite  of  lead,  &c. 
are  very  efficacious  in  fuppreffing  the  difeharge  ; and  their 
effeds  may  be  aided  by  the  external  employment  of  bliders 
and  fetons.  The  fungous  and  polypous  excrelcences  mud 
be  removed  or  dedroyed  by  mechanical  means  ; they  are 
only  incidental  occurrences,  and  their  removal  reduces  the 
difeafe  to  the  fird  ftage. 

As  it  has  been  dated  that  the  degree  of  deafnefs  produced 
by  this  complaint  is  various ; fo,  when  it  is  cured,  the  fenfe 
is  redored  in  different  degrees.  For  the  deafnefs  during  its 
continuance  is  fometimes  very  confidcrable,  when  the  real 
injury  which  the  organ  has  fuftained  is  trivial.  In  the  fird 
ftage,  the  mere  thickening  of  pan  s,  or  the  collection  of  the 
difeharge,  mull  impede  the  action  of  the  intervening  ma- 
chinery between  the  external  and  internal  parts  of  the  ear  : 
and,  in  the  fecond,  the  mechanical  obdruftion  of  the  fun- 
gufes  er  polypi  excludes  the  pulfes  of  the  air.  On  this 


account  there  is  often  a notable  increafe  of  the  power  of 
hearing,  when  the  difeharge  is  fuppreffed  in  the  fird  and 
fecord  dages.  But  as  the  parts  are  invifible,  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impradf'cable,  to  decide  a priori  how  far  the  power  of 
hearing  can  be  redored.  Now  this  is  no  valid  cbjeftion  to 
attempting  the  cure.  The  fenfe  will  not  be  rendered  worfe 
by  a failure  ; and,  if  the  difeharge  fhould  be  dopped,  the 
difeafe  which  caufed  it  is  lemoved,  the  organ  fafe  from 
farther  injury,  and  the  patient  freed  from  an  offenfive  ma- 
lady. In  the  lad  dage,  the  fenfe  is  almod,  if  not  totally, 
dedroyed;  and  although  the  difeharge  be  dopped,  the 
patient’s  hearing  will  be  very  little,  if  at  all,  improved. 

After  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  the  tympanum  is  expofed 
to  the  free  ingrefs  and  egrefs  of  the  air,  and  the  mucilagi- 
nous difeharge  infpiffates,  as  the  mucus  of  the  nofe.  by  the 
exhalation  of  its  watery  parts.  By  this  accident  the  patient’s 
deafnefs  increafes  at  intervals,  for  which  he  often  leeks  re- 
lief. The  pra&itioner,  on  founding  the  ear,  perceives  this 
hardened  matter ; and  conceiving,  as  is  really  the  cafe,  that 
it  produces  the  augmentation  of  deafnefs,  is  tempted  to  re- 
move it.  But  nothing  dimulative,  nor  any  rude  attempts 
can  be  fafe,  for  there  is  great  danger  of  reproducing  the 
difeharge.  Having  learned  that  a difeharge  has  pre-exifted, 
it  will  be  expedient  to  leave  it  to  a fpontaneous  feparation. 
Saundervs  Anat.  and  Dif.  of  the  Ear. 

Deafnefs  often  occurs  in  the  courfe  of  acute  fevers,  in 
confequenee,  perhaps,  of  the  lofs  of  power  in  the  nervous 
fydem,  which  lucceeds  the  violence  of  febrile  excitement. 
Experience  has  decided,  that  this  deafnefs  is  a favourable 
fymptom,  confidered  with  a view  to  the  prognofis  in  fever, 
and  that  it  generally  ceafes  as  the  ftrength  is  rdlored. 

The  deafnefs  common  in  old  age  depends  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  nerves  and  folids,  which  conftitutes  the  decline  of 
the  conilitution  ; for  in  this  ftate  the  folids  become  rigid, 
and  unfit  for  delicate  movements,  and  the  fenfibility  of  the 
nerves  is  greatly  diminifhed.  Of  courfe  it  is  incurable. 

Thofe  who  are  born  deaf  continue,  through  life,  deprived 
of  the  faculty  of  fpeech  ; as  it  is  impoffible  they  fhould  learn 
to  imitate  founds  which  they  cannot  hear.  Much  ingenuity 
and  indullry,  however,  have  been  exerted,  and  that  with 
confidcrable  fuccefs,  in  ennabling  thefe  unhappy  beings  to 
communicate  their  thoughts  to  each  other.  See  Dumb- 
ness. 

In  the  year  1792,  an  “afylum  for  the  fupport  and  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  the  poor,”  was  infti- 
tuted  in  London,  which  has  afforded  relief  to  a confiderable 
number  of  thefe  very  compaffionable  obje&s.  This  fociety 
is  under  the  direction  and  management  of  a prefident,  14 
vice-preiidents,  a treafurer,  and  a committee  of  23  governors. 
The  children,  who  are  admitted  between  the  age  of  9 and 
14  years,  are  taught  to  fpeak  and  write  articulately,  and_to 
underhand  what  they  read  and  fpeak;  they  are  taught  pen- 
manfliip,  and  practical  arithmetic,  fo  as  to  fit  them  for  the 
management  of  common  concerns ; and  they  are  alfo  taught 
fome  of  the  moft  ufeful  mechanical  arts,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  earn  a livelihood. 

Thofe  born  deaf  are  aifo  dumb,  as  not  being  able  to  learn 
any  language,  at  leaft  in  the  common  way.  However, 
as  the  eves,  in  fome  meafure,  ferve  them  for  ears,  they  may 
undcrft.md  what  is  Lid  by  ohferving  the  motion  of  the  lips, 
tongue,  &c.  of  the  fpeaker  ; and  even  accuftom  themfelves 
to  move  their  own,  as  they  fee  other  people  do;  and  by 
this  means  learn  to  fpeak. 

Thus  it  was  that  Dr.  Wallis  taught  two  young  gentle- 
men, born  deaf,  to  know  what  was  faid  to  them,  and  to 
return  pertinent  anfwera.  Digby  gives  us  another  inftance 
of  the  fame,  within  his  own  knowledge.  And  there  was  a 
Swifs  phyfician  formerly  living  at  Amfterdam,  one  Joh. 
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Conrad  Amman,  who  effe&ed  the  fame  in  (everal  children 
horn  deaf,  with  furpriling  fuccefs.  He  has  reduced  his 
fcheme  to  a fixed  art,  or  method,  which  he  has  publifhed  in 
his  Surdens  Loquens,  Amftelod,  1692,  and  De  Loquela, 
ibid.  1700. 

In  the  Philofoph.  Tranf.  N0  312.  we  have  an  account  by- 
Mr.  Waller,  R.  S.  Sec.  of  a man  and  his  litter,  each  about 
fifty  years  old,  born  in  the  fame  town  witli  Mr.  Waller, 
who  had  neither  of  them  the  lead  fenfe  of  hearing  ; yet 
both  of  them  knew,  by  the  motion  of  the  lips  only,  what- 
ever was  faid  to  them,  and  would  anfwer  pertinently  to  the 
qneltion  propofed.  It  feems  they  could  both  hear  and 
fpeak  when  children,  but  loft  their  fenfe  afterwards  ; whence 
they  retained  their  fpeech,  which,  though  uncouth,  was  yet 
intelligible. 

Such  another  inftance  is  that  of  Mr.  Goddy’s  daughter, 
minifter  of  St.  Gervas  in  Geneva,  related  by  bilhop  Burnet. 
At  two  years  old  they  perceived  (lie  had,  in  great  part,  loft 
her  hearing;  and  ever  after,  though  (lie  heard  great  noifes, 
yet  (lie  could  hear  nothing  of  what  was  faid  to  her.  But 
by  obferving  the  motions  of  the  mouths  and  lips  of  others,  (he 
had  acquired  fo  many  words,  that  out  of  thcfe  (he  had  formed 
a fort  of  jargon,  in  which  (he  could  hold  converfati  n whole 
days  with  thofe  that  could  fpeak  her  language.  She  knew 
nothing  that  was  faid  to  her,  unlefs  (he  faw  the  motion  of  the 
mouths  of  thofe  that  fpoke  to  her;  fo  that,  in  the  night,  they 
were  obliged  to  light  candles  to  fpeak  to  her.  One  thing 
will  appear  the  ftrangeft  part  of  the  whole  narration  : (he 
had  a filler,  with  whom  (he  had  pradlifed  her  language 
more  than  with  any  body  elfe ; and  in  the  night,  by  laying 
her  hand  on  her  filler’s  mouth,  (he  could  perceive  by  that 
what  (he  faid,  and  fo  could  dsl'courfe  with  her  in  the  dark. 
Burn.  Let.  iv.  p.  248. 

It.  is  obfervable  that  deaf  perfons,  and  feveral  others 
thick  of  hearing,  hear  better  and  more  eaiily,  if  a loud  node 
be  raifed  at  the  time  when  you  fpeak  to  them,  which  is 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  greater  tendon  of  the  ear-drum  on 
that  occalion.  Dr.  Willis  mentions  a deaf  woman,  who,  if 
a drum  were  beat  in  the  room,  could  hear  any  thing  very 
dearly  ; fo  that  her  hufband  hired  a drummer  for  a fervant 
that  by  his  means  he  might  hold  converfation  with  his  wife. 
The  fame  author  mentions  another,  who,  living  near  a 
Ileeple,  could  always  hear  very  well,  if  there  was  a ringing 
of  three  or  four  bells ; but  never  elfe. 

Dr.  Buchner  relates  an  extraordinary  method  of  making 
deaf  perfons  to  hear,  by  applying  thin  (lips  of  wood,  about 
fix  feet  long,  an  inch  broad,  and  as  thick  as  the  back  of  a 
knife,  at  one  end  to  the  upper  teeth  of  the  fpeaker,  and  at 
the  other  to  the  upper  teeth  of  the  deaf  perfon.  .Many 
trials  were  made  to  afcertain  the  fad,  and  the  voiee  was 
found  perceptible  and  diftimfl.  This  method,  he  obferves, 
may  be  adapted  to  all  perfons  afflided  with  deafnefs,  pro- 
vided the  auditory  nerves  are  not  injured  or  deftroyed  at 
their  origin.  See  Buchner’s  Eafy  and  Pradicable  Method 
to  enable  deaf  Perfons  to  hear,  tranflated  from  the  German, 
1770.  For  a further  account  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of 
the  methods  ufed  for  the  relief  of  fuch  perlons,  fee  Dumb- 
ness. 

A man  who  is  born  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  is  regarded  by 
the  law  in  the  fame  Hate  as  an  idiot ; being  fuppofed  inca- 
pable of  any  undertaking,  as  wanting  all  thofe  fenfes  which 
furnifh  the  mind  with  ideas.  A man  who  could  neither 
fpeak  nor  hear,  committed  felony  and  was  arraigned,  and 
therefore  committed  to  prifon.  A perfon,  having  made 
his  will,  became  ill  and  loft  his  fpeech  : the  fame  will  was 
delivered  into  his  hands,  and  it  was  faid  to  him,  that  he 
(hould  deliver  it  to  the  vicar,  if  it  (hould  be  his  laft  will,  or 
otherwife  retain  it : he  delivered  it  to  the  vicar,  and  it  was 


held  a good  will.  When  a defendant  appeared  by  oath,  to 
be  both  fenfelefs  an  1 dumb,  fo  that  he  could  net  inftrudl  his 
counfel  to  draw  his  anfwer,  it  was  ordered  that  no  attach- 
ment, or  other  procefs  of  contempt,  (hould  be  awarded 
againft  Dm  for  not  anfwering,  without  fpecial  order  of  the 
court.  One  that  is  deaf  cannot  give  ; and  thus  alfo,  one  that 
is  dumb.  However,  according  to  the  opinion  of  fome,  they 
may  confent  by  figns  ; but  it  is  generally  held,  that  a dumb 
perfon  cannot  make  a gift,  becaufe  he  cannot  confent  to  it. 
(x  lull.  107.)  The  lord  (hall  have  the  cuitody  of  a copy- 
holder  that  is  deaf  and  dumb  ; for  elfe  he  (hall  be  prejudiced 
in  his  rents  and  fervices  ; and  adjudged  for  the  grantee  of 
the  lord  againft  the  prochain  amy  of  the  copyholder.  Cro, 
Jac.  xo^. 

A perfon  born  deaf  and  dumb,  who  (ignified  by  figns 
that  (he  underftood  what  (he  was  about  to  do,  was  allowed 
to  levy  a fine  of  lands  ; by  Bridgman,  Ch.  J.  and  other 
juftices.  Cart.  33. 

DEAL,  is  a well-known  kind  of  wood  of  great  ufe.  In 
its  common  Hate,  for  ordinary  purpofes,  itconliftsof  planks 
of  fir,  (awed  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  longitudinally,  of 
various  thickneffes,  according  to  the  ufes  to  which  they  are 
applied. 

A very  good  method  of  feafoning  planks  of  deal,  is  to 
throw  them  into  falt-water  as  footi  as  they  are  fawed,  and 
keep  them  there  three  or  four  days,  frequently  turning  ! hem. 
In  this  cafe  they  will  be  rendered  much  harder,  by  drying 
afterwards  in  the  air  and  fun  ; but  neither  this  nor  any  other 
means  yet  known,  will  preferve  them  from  (hrinking. 

Deals  are  imported  chiefly  from  Chriftiania,  and  other 
parts  of  Norway  ; from  Dantzic,  and  feveral  parts  of  Pruf- 
fia  ; from  Peterfburg,  Archangel,  and  other  parts  of  Rufiia. 
They  are  fold  by  the  piece,  or  ftandard  hundred,  or  long- 
hundred  of  120.  A ftandard,  or  reduced  deal,  is  if  inch 
thich,  11  inches  wide,  and  12  feet  in  length. 

Rods  of  deal  expand  laterally,  or  acrofs  the  grain,  in  moill 
weather,  and  contract  again  in  dry  ; and  thence  have  been 
found  to  make  an  ufeful  hygrometer.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  480, 
p.  184.  See  Hygrometer. 

Deal,  in  Geography , is  a market  and  fea-port  town  in 
the  hundred  of  Cornilo,  and  lathe  of  St.  Auguliine,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  England.  It  is  diftamt  18  miles  from  Can- 
terbury, and  73 1 S.E.  from  London.  The  town  (lands  on 
the  fea-fhore,  which  here  forms  a bold  beach  ; and  is  de- 
fended from  the  violence  of  the  waves  by  a long  rampart  of 
pebbles,  which  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  fea.  The 
parifh  is  recorded  in  the  domefday  book  under  the  name 
of  Addelam.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  it  was,  by  the 
king’s  letters  patent,  configned,  together  with  Walmer, 
to  the  jurifdiiflion  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  At  that  time  it 
was  governed  by  a deputy  and  affiftants,  appointed  by  the 
mayor  and  jurats  of  Sandwich.  This  mode  continued  till 
the  eleventh  year  of  William  III.,  A.  D.  1699,  when  the 
people  fueeeeded  in  obtaining  a charter;  by  which  Deal 
was  conllituted  “ a free  town  and  borough  of  iifeif,  and  its 
local  government  vetted  in  a mayor,  twelve  jurats,  twenty- 
four  common-council-men,  a recorder,  town  clerk,  and 
other  inferior  officers.  Nothing,  however,  appears  in  this 
charter  to  have  abrogated  the  preferiptive  rights  of  Sand- 
wich, in  fome  inftances,  refpefting  Deal.  The  former  has 
a concurrent  jurifdiiflion  with  the  latter  ; and  the  inhabit- 
ants ot  Deal  are  liable  to  ferve  on  juries  at  Sandwich.  In 
the  time  of  Leiand,  this  place  did  not  rank  as  a town  ; it 
was,  according  to  that  author,  no  more  than  a fmall 
“ fifner  village,  half  a myle  fro  the  (hore  of  the  fea,”  in- 
habited by  a few  perfons  employed  in  fifhing,  whofe  houfe3 
eonflitute  that  part  of  the  town  called  Upper  DeaJ.  What 
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is  termed  Lower  Deal  received  a great  increafe  in  extent  of 
buildings  and  population)  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Ialt  century.  It  is  now  a confidera'ole  maritime  town,  con- 
fiding of  three  long  flreets,  running  parallel  with  the  fea, 
and  connefted  by  others  more  or  lefs  narrow  ; which,  as  is 
common  in  fea-ports,  render  them  both  incommodious  and 
dirty.  The  houfes  are  irregularly  built,  principally  of  brick  ; 
but  in  thofe  erefted  within  a few  years,  greater  attention 
has  been  paid  to  uniformity.  Since  the  year  1790,  wf>erl 
an  aft  was  obtained  for  paving,  lighting,  and  cleanfing  the 
town,  it  has  undergone  various  improvements;  and  conve- 
nient regulations  have  been  made  for  the  accommodation 
of  perfons  vifuing  the  place  during  the  bathing  feafon. 
Themother-churchbeing  found  too  fmall,and  inconveniently 
diftant,  a chapel  of  eaie  was  erefted  in  the  lower  town  by 
fubfcription,  in  the  year  1707.  The  caftle,  which  Hands  to 
the  fou th  of  the  town,  is  furrounaed  by  a deep  fofs,  eroded 
by  a draw-bridge.  It  confifts  chiefly  of  a round  tower, 
containing  apartments  for  the  officers  and  garrifon  who 
attend  the  battery.  But  the  principal  defence  of  this  place 
is  derived  from  t’nemartello  towers,  and  other  batteries  which 
have  been  lately  erefted  along  the  coaft  in  the  vicinity.  In 
the  town  is  a regular  enftom  houfe,  at  a little  diftance  from 
which  is  a naval  ftore-houfe.  Here  are  alfo  an  exteufive 
naval  and  military  hofpital,  and  a large  houfe  of  induftry. 
The  fea  immediately  oppofite  the  town  is  called  the  Downs, 
• which  has  become  a.  general  rendezvous  for  (hipping,  both 
men  of  war,  as  well  as  merchant  veflels.  This  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  increafe  of  Deal.  In  time  of  war, 
the  immenfe  influx  of  people,  and  the  conftant  demand  for 
ffiip-ftores,  tackling,  proviflons,  clothes,  and  various  other 
neceffary  articles,  render  this  town  an  eligible  fituation  for 
perfons  in  trade.  But  the  principal  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  maritime  occupations,  and  fome  few  are  engaged  in  fmug- 
gling.  The  channel  called  the  Downs  is  about  eight  miles 
long  and  fix  broad  ; and  the  depth  varies  from  eight  to 
twelve  fathoms.  This  is  the  common  rendezvous  of  the 
Eaft  Ind'a  and  other  fleets  on  their  voyages,  both  when 
homeward  and  outward  bound.  In  particular  Hates  of 
wind,  nearly  400  fail  of  ffiipping  have  been  feen  at  one  time, 
fafely  riding  at  anchor  here.  For  the  more  fafe  conveyance 
of  veflels  in  and  out  of  the  Downs,  and  up  the  river  Thames 
and  Medway,  an  eflabfifliment  of  pilots  is  formed  at  this 
-port,  under  an  aft  of  parliament.  They  are  divided  into 
two  clafles,  called  the  upper  and  lower  book.  The  former 
confifts  of  twenty-four  pilots,  five  of  whom  are  coriHituted 
wardens ; and  the  latter,  of  twenty-five.  The  charges  of 
pilotage  are  regulated  by  the  tonnage.  Thofe  of  the  upper 
book  have  the  privilege  to  pilot  (hips  drawing  more  than 
eleven  feet  four  inches.  To  this  book,  thofe  of  the  lower 
progreffively  rife  by  feniority.  Attached  to  thefe  is  a fet 
of  experienced  and  intrepid  feamen,  who  make  it  their  par- 
ticular bufinefs  to  afford  affiflance  to  fhips  in  diflrefs.  They 
are  calied  Kovellers.  During  a ftorm,  when  the  wind  feems 
to  baffle  all  human  (kill,  and  nothing  but  inflant  defiruc- 
tion  is  expefted  by  the  labouring  veflels  ; two  or  more  hovel- 
ling boats  will  be  frequently  feen  riding  upon  the  bofom  of 
the  wave,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  contending  elements.  Nu- 
merous are  the  inftances  in  which  the  brave  crews  of  thefe 
apparently  infignificant  veflels,  have  been  fuccefsful  in  refeu- 
i ng  thoufands  from  the  mofl  imminent  peril. 

According  to  Gale,  Horfley,  and  fome  other  antiquaries, 
the  place  of  Casfar’s  firfl  landing  in  Britain  was  at  Rutupias, 
the  prefent  PJchborough ; but  Camden,  and  the  authors  of 
the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  conclude  that  it  muH 
have  been  near  Deal.  After  mentioning  the  advantageous 
■pofition  the  Britons  had  taken  on  the  heights  of  Dover,  and 
-■convinced  of,  the  folly  of  attempting  a landing  there,  Caefar 
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Hates,  in  his  Commentaries,  which  contain  his  own  account 
ot  his  campaigns,  “ Dato  figno  et  fublatis  anchoris  circiter 
millium  paffuum  vi'i.,  ab  eo  loco  progreffus  aperto,  et  piano 
l’.ttore  naves  conflituit ;”  i.  c.  having  made  a flgnal,  weighed 
anchor,  and  failed  eight  miles  further  up,  he  brought  to  hie 
Hi i p s on  a pla'n  and  open  fhore.  A defeription  which  agrees 
with  the  coaH  near  Deal,  for  it  is  the  firfl  low  fhore  to  the 
north  of  Dover;  and  fome  entrenchments,  Hill  to  be  traced, 
are  fuppofed  the  fite  of  his  maritime  camp.  At  this  place 
Perkin  Warbeck  landed  from  France,  when  he  perfonated 
the  duke  of  York,  under  which  title  he  laid  claim  to  the 
crown  of  England. 

The  amount  of  the  population  of  Deal,  as  returned  under 
the  late  aft,  was  5420,  and  the  number  of  houfes  917.  By 
the  charter  of  king  William,  two  weekly  markets  are  held  oa 
Tuefdays  and  Wednefdays,  and  two  annual  fairs.  Hafled’s 
Hifl.  of  Kent.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  Goodwin  fands,  called  by  Hrftor  Boethius,  “ Navium 
gurges  & vorago,  a mofl  dreadful  gulf  and  fhip-fwallower 
though  they  ferve  as  a kind  of  natural  pier,  and  form  the 
fouthern  boundary  of  the  Downs,  are  frequently  fatal  to 
fhips  coming  from  the  eaft  ward;  as  the  waves  break  over 
them  in  boilterous  winds  with  unabating  fury.  Thefe  faiids 
extend  about  ten  miles  in  length,  from  what  is  termed  the 
northfand-head,  being  nearly  oppofite  to  Rnmfgate:  and 
the  fouthfand-head,  to  Kingfdown.  Tradition  has  repre- 
fented  thefe  fands  as  once  an  ifland,  which  belonged  to  the 
great  earl  Godwin,  and  that  it  fuddenly  funk,  and  was 
fwallowed  by  the  fea,  as  a fignal  mark  of  divine  ven- 
geance  on  the  heinous  fins  of  that  nobleman.  But  from 
Gyraldus’  account  and  that  of  Heftor  Boethius,  the  event 
appears  to  have  more  naturally  happened  about  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  or  beginning  of  Henry  the  IPs, 
and  was  occafioned  by  one  of  thofe  fudden  inundations, 
which,  from  fome  latent  caufes,'  not  unfrequently  happen  in 
the  ocean;,  whereby  the  fta'e  of  its  ebbings  and  flowings  is 
confiderably  changed  upon  different  coafls.  Hiftorv  informs 
us,  fuch  a phenomenon  took  place  on  the  coafls  of  Flanders, 
whereby  a large  traft  of  country  was  overflowed;  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  a fimilar  injury,  though  not  to  an  equal  extent, 
was  done  on  the  fhorts  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  pre- 
fent ftate  of  the  ancient  Portus  Rutupenfis,  and  of  Sand- 
wich haven,  afford  ftriking  evidence  of  the  fea  having  for- 
merly flowed  much  higher  than  it  does  at  prefent  on  this 
part  of  the  coalt.  The  danger  of  ffriking  on  the  farms  is 
deferibed  by  Mr.  Seaton  to  arife  from  their  nature,  which  is 
that  of  a “ quickfand,  clean  and  unconnected;”  yet  lying 
fo  clofe,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  work  a pointed  bar  to 
the  depth  of  more  than  fix  or  feven  feet.  At  low  water 
they  are  dry  in  many  parts,  and  parties  frequently  land  on 
them;  but  when  the  tide  begins  to  flow,  the  fand  becomes 
foft  and  quick,  and  their  ingurgicirrg  power  is  fo  great, 
that  the  largeft  veffel  driven  upon  them  would,  in  a fhort 
time,  be  completely  fwallowed  up.  To  prevent  fuch  acc  - 
dents,  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity-houie  intended  to  have 
erefted  a light-houfe  upon  thefe  fands;  but  no  foundation 
being  obtained  by  boring,  the  defign  was  laid  afide.  A 
floating  light  has  been  placed  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  north 
fand-head,  which  has  proved  highly  beneficial.  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  vol.  viii.  Perambulation  of  Kent, 
Hiflorical  Report  of  Ramfgate  Harbour. 

About  one  mile  fouth  ot  Deal  is  fituated  Walmer,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  high  fand,  which  extends  from  hence 
to  the  cliffs  at  Dover.  The  village  is  commonly  called 
Walmer-ftreet,  and  confifts  of  good  houfes,  inhabited  by 
refpeftable  families.  Walmer  caftle  (lands  at  a fhort  dif- 
tance from  the  village,  nearly  clofe  on  the  fea  fhore;  and 
commands,  from  its  windows,  a beautiful  view  of  the 
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Downs,  and  the  coaft  of  France.  This  fortrefs  is  appro- 
priated for  the  relidence  of  the  Warden  of  the  Cinque-ports; 
end  for  this  purpofe,  a few  years  ago,  the  principal  apart- 
ments were  handfomely  fitted  up  for  Mr.  Pitt,  on  his  tem- 
porary retirement  from  the  chancellorftnp  of  the  exchequer. 

Deal,  a town  of  America,  in  the  Hate  of  New  Jcrfey, 
and  county  of  Monmouth,  7 miles  S.  of  Shrewfbury,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  refort,  in  fummer,  for 
health  and  plesfure. 

DEAMBULATORY,  or  Ambulacrum,  from  dcam- 
bulo,  a lobby  or  portico  for  walking  in,  anciently  very  com- 
mon in  thofe  hofpitals  or  other  fimilar  buildings  which  were 
not  furnifhed  with  regular  cloifters.  One  of  thefe  deambu- 
latories, in  length  half  a furlong,  is  to  be  feen  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  hofpital  of  St.  Crofs,  near  Winchelter. 

DE  AMICiS,  Anna,  in  Biography,  an  exquifite  female 
Italian  finger  and  adtrefs,  arrived  in  England  in  the  autumn 
of  1762,  with  her  family,  all  engaged  for  the  comic  opera, 
but  all  in  fubordinate  parts,  except  herfelf,  who  was  ap- 
pointed fir  It  woman,  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  Paganini. 

The  opera-houfe  opened  this  feafon,  Nov.  1 8th,  with  the 
comic  opera  of  “ II  Tutore  e la  Pupilia,”  a pafticcio.  in  which 
Anna  De  Amicis  captivated  the  public  in  various  ways. 
Her  figure  and  gethires  were  in  the  higheft  degree  elegant 
and  gractful;  her  countenance,  though  not  perfedtly  beau- 
tiful, was  extremely  high-bred  and  iriterefting;  and  her 
voice,  and  manner  of  finging,  exquifitely  poljfhed  and  iweet. 
She  had  not  a motion  that  did  not  charm  the  eye,  or  a tone 
but  what  delighted  the  ear.  Indeed,  file  ailed  and  fung 
for  the  whole  family  ; for  by  her  merits,  and  good  works, 
fhe  covered  the  multitude  of  their  fins,  which  would  other- 
wife  have  had  no  remiffion. 

In  Jan.  17 63,  a new  comic  pafticcio  was  brought  on  the 
flage,  called  “ La  Cafcina,”  and  in  February',  another  comic 
opera, compofed  by  Galuppi, called  “LaCalamita  de’Cuori,” 
which  had  in  it  fome  charming  airs,  that  feem  to  have  been 
originally  intended  for  the  difplay  of  all  the  enchanting 
powers  of  the  young  Anna  De  Amicis.  Of  this  burletta, 
as  well  as  the  preceding,  the  elegant  and  interefting  De 
Amicis  was  the  chief  fupport.  The  reft  of  the  finging  was 
fo  defpicable,  that  only  her  fongs  have  been  printed. 

This  admirable  performer,  on  her  return  to  Italy,  in  1764, 
was  engaged  at  Milan,  as  firft  ferious  woman,  in  which  cha- 
radter  fhe  fung  at  the  minor  theatres  of  Italy  with  univerfal 
admiration,  till  1773,  when  fhe  was  again  called  to  Milan, 
previoufly  to  her  departure  to  Peterfburg,  whither  (he  went 
in  1774-  1°  I//5  fhe  was  engaged  at  Naples,  and  in  1776 

we  find  her  finging  in  the  fame  city,  with  Pacchierotti,  un- 
der the  name  of  De  Amicis  Buonfolazzo,  probably  the 
name  of  her  hulband.  And  from  this  time  Ihe  feems  to 
have  regarded  Naples  as  her  home;  as,  except  once  at  Tu- 
rin with  Aprile,  in  1777,  and  the  next  year  at  Bologna  with 
Tibaldi,  we  hear  of  her  nowhere  elle,  and  her  private  con- 
duct feems  to  have  been  equally'  corredl  with  her  public;  as 
no  irregularities  have  ever  arrived  at  our  knowledge  to  fully 
her  profefftonal  fame  and  amiable  character. 

DEA  Nettle,  a name  provincial^  applied  to  the  weed, 
wild  hemp. 

DEAN,  a prime  dignitary  in  moft  cathedral  and  collegi- 
ate churches;  being  ufually  the  prefident  of  the  chapter. 

He  is  called  dean,  decanus,  of  the  Greek  oma,  ten,  as  being 
fuppofed  to  prefide  over  ten  canons  or  prebendaries,  at  leaft. 

Canonifts  diftinguifh  between  deans  of  cathedral,  and 
thofe  of  collegiate  churches.  The  firft,  with  their  chapter, 
are  regularly  fubject  to  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  bilbop.  As 
to  deans  of  collegiate  churches,  they  have  ufually  the  con- 
tentious jurifdidion  in  themfelves,  that  is,  they  exercife  ju- 
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rifdidtion  over  their  canons  in  all  civil  or  criminal  matters- 
though  fometirnes  this  belongs  to  them  in  common  with  the 
chapter. 

In  England,  as  there  are  two  foundations  of  cathedial 
and  coilegiate  churches,  the  old  and  the  new  (the  latter  be- 
ing thofe  founded  by  Eletiry  VIII.  on  the  fuppreffion  of  the 
abbots  and  priors,  when  their  convents  were  turned  into 
dean  and  chapter);  lo  there  are  two  ways  of  creating  the 
deans.  Thofe  of  the  old  foundation,  as  the  deans  of  St. 
Paul’s,  York,  &c.  are  raifed  to  their  dignity  much  like  a 
biihop  ; the  king  firft  fending  out  his  conge  d’elire  to  the 
chapter ; the  chapter  then  chooiing,  the  king  yielding  his 
royal  affent,  and  the  bifhop  confirming  him,  and  giving  his 
mandate  to  inftal  him.  Thofe  of  the  new  foundation,  as  the 
deans  of  Canterbury,  Durham,  Ely,  Norwich,  Wincheiler, 
&c.  are  donative,  and  are  inftalled  by  a fhorter  eourfe  ; only 
by  the  king’s  letters  patent,  without  either  election  or  con- 
firmation, and  are  vilitable  only  by  the  lord  chancellor,  or 
by  fpecial  commiffion  from  the  king  ; but  the  letters  patent 
are  prefented  to  the  biihop  for  inftitution,  and  a mandate 
for  inftallment  goes  forth.  1 Inft.  95.  Davis,  46,  47.  Tire 
new  deaneries  and  chapters  to  old  bilhoprics  are  eight;  viz. 
Canterbury,  Norwich,  Winchelter,  Durham,  Ely,  Rochtf- 
ter,  Worcefter,  and  Carhfle.  The  new  deaneries  and  chap- 
ters to  new  bilhoprics  are  five;  Peterborough,  Chefter,  Glou- 
cefter,  Briftol,  and  Oxford. 

Deaneries  and  prebends  may  become  void,  like  a btlhopric, 
by  death,  by  deprivation,  or  by  reiignation  to  either  the  king 
or  the  biihop.  If  a dean,  prebendary,  or  other  fpirituai  per- 
fon,  be  made  a bifhop,  all  the  preferments  of  which  he  was 
before  poffefitd  are  void;  and  the  king  may  prefent  to  them 
in  light  of  his  prerogative  royal.  But  they  are  not  void  by 
the  eledtion,  but  only  by  the  confecration. 

There  are  fome  cathedral  churches  which  never  had  a dean ; 
as  thofe  of  St.  David  and  Landaff,  where  the  biihop  is  the 
head  of  the  chapter,  and  in  his  abfence  the  archdeacon.  The 
biihop  is  deemed  “ qOali  decanus,”  and  has,  it  is  faid.  both  an 
epiicopalthrone  anda  deaconalftall  allotted  to  him  in  thechoir. 
St.  Afaph  and  Bangor,  the  two  other  Wellh  cathedrals, 
have  the  dignity  of  dean  diftindt  from  that  of  biihop  ; but 
the  patronage  of  both  deaneries  is  in  the  refpedtive  bifhops, 
thefe  being  neither  eledtive  by  the  chapter,  nor  donative  in 
the  crown.  1 Inft.  95.  In  Ireland  the  king  appoints  to 
deaneries  as  to  bilhoprics,  by  letters  patent.  Id.  ib. 

Conftantine,  we  are  told,  eredted  an  office  of  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  perfons  at  Conftantinopie,  taken  out  of  divers 
trades  and  profeffions,  whom  he  exempted  from  all  impoli- 
tions,  and  bellowed  them  on  the  cathedral  church,  to  ren- 
der the  offices  of  burial  gratis  to  the  defundt,  particularly 
to  the  poor.  Thefe  he  called  decani  and  ledticarii,  probably 
becaufe  they  were  divided  by  tens,  each  whereof  had  a bier, 
or  a litter,  to  carry  the  bodies  in.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  thofe 
who,  under  Conftantins,  began  to  be  called  copiatre;  i.  e. 
clerks  deftined  for  labour;  for  they  are  ufually  ranked  among 
the  clerks,  and  even  before  the  chantors.  By  a law  of  the 
year  357,  it  appears  that  there  were  feme  of  thefe  copiatse 
at  Rome. 

Dean  is  alfo  a title  applied  among  us  to  divers  perfons 
that  are  the  chiefs  of  fome  peculiar  churches,  or  chapels ; 
as,  the  dean  of  the  king’s  chapel,  who  has  no  jurifdidtion • 
of  the  arches,  who  has  jurifdidtion  only;  of  Battel,  in  Suf- 
fex,  founded  by  William  I.  who  hath  cure  of  fouls,  and  ju- 
nfdiction  within  the  liberty  of  Battel,  is  prefentable  by  the 
duke  of  Montagu,  and  inftituted  and  indudted  by  the  bifhop 
of  Chichefter,  but  not  fubjedt  to  his  vifitation  : of  Booking, 
in  Efiex,  who  hath  a court  and  jurifdidtion  to  hold  plea  of 
all  ecclefiaftical  matters  arifing  in  ftveral  parifhes  within  his 
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peculiar,  and  is  conftituted  by  commiffion  from  the  archbi- 
ffiop  of  Canterbury,  like  the  dean  of  Arches,  and  of  Croy- 
don in  Surrey.  There  are  alfo  deputy-deans  and  commen- 
datory-deans, who  cannot  confirm  any  grants,  &c. 

A commendatory  dean  may,  with  the  chapter,  choofe  a 
bifhop ; and  if  a dean  be  elected  bifhop,  and  before  cor.fe- 
cration  obtains  difpenfation  to  hold  his  deanery  in  commen- 
dam,  fuch  dean  may  well  confirm,  &c.  for  h s old  title  re- 
mains, and  therefore  confirmations,  and  other  afts  done  by  him 
as  dean,  are  good  in  law.  Latch.  037.  230.  Pa  m.  Rep.  460. 
A deanery  is  a fpiritual  dignity,  and  therefore  a man  cannot 
be  dean  and  prebendary  in  the  fame  church.  Dyer,  273. 

Deans  of  colleges  in  our  univerfities  are  officers  appointed 
to  fuperintend  the  behaviour  of  the  members,  and  to  enforce 
difeipline.  Some  are  called  deans  of  provinces,  or  deans  of 
bifhops  : thus,  the  bifhop  of  London  is  dean  of  the  province 
of  Canterbury;  and  to  him,  as  fuch,  the  archbilhop  fends  his 
mandate  for  fummoning  the  bifhops  of  his  province,  when  a 
convocation  is  to  be  affembl/d,  which  may  perhaps  account, 
for  his  being  called  dean  of  the  bifhops.  Deans  are  divided, 
from  the  nature  of  their  office,  into  deans  of  fpiritual  pro- 
motions, and  deans  of  lay  promotions.  Of  the  former  kind 
are  deans  of  peculiars,  with  cure  of  fouls,  deans  of  the  royal 
chapels,  deans  of  chapters,  and  perhaps  rural  deans.  Of  the 
latter  kind  are  deans  of  peculiars,  without  cure  of  fouls,  who 
may  be,  and  frequently  are,  perfons  not  in  holy  orders. 

Deans,  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  their  appointment, 
are  ekftive,  fuch  as  deans  of  chapters  of  the  old  foundation, 
nominally  fo,  like  bifhops;  donative,  as  the  deans  of  chapters 
of  the  new  foundation,  deans  of  the  royal  chapels,  deans  of 
peculiars  without  cure  of  fouls,  dean  of  the  arches,  ap- 
pointed by  commiffion  from  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  ; 
prefentative,  as  fome  deans  of  peculiars  with  cure  of  fouls, 
and  the  deans  of  fome  chapters  of  the  new  foundation,  if 
not  al! ; the  dean  of  Battel,  the  dean  of  Glouceller,  pre- 
fented  by  the  king  to  the  bifhop,  with  a mandate  to  admit 
him,  and  to  give  orders  for  his  inftallment,  and  deans  by 
virtue  of  another  office,  as  the  bifhop  of  London  is  dean  of 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  the  bifhop  of  St.  David’s 
is  dean  of  his  own  chapter. 

Dean,  Rural,  or  Urban  Dean,  was  formerly  an  ecclefiaf- 
tical  perfon,  who  had  a dittridi  of  ten  churches,  or  parifhes, 
either  in  the  country  or  city,  within  which  he  exercifed  ju- 
rifdiclion.  Thefe  rural  deans  were  fometimes  called  archi- 
prefbyteri ; and  at  firii  they  were,  both  in  order  and  autho- 
rity, above  the  archdeacons.  They  were  at  firft  elected  by 
the  clergy,  and  by  their  votes  depofed;  but  afterwards  they 
were  appointed  and  removed,  at  the  diferction  of  the  bifhop; 
and  hence  they  were  called  decani  temporarii,  to  diflinguifh 
them  from  the  cathedral  deans,  who  were  called  decani  per- 
petui.  They  feem  to  have  been  deputies  of  the  bifhop,  fta- 
tioned  round  his  diocefe,  the  better  to  infpedl  the  conduA 
of  the  parochial  clergy,  to  inquire  into  and  report  dilapida- 
tions, and  to  examine  the  candidates  for  confirmation,  and 
therefore  armed  with  an  inferior  degree  of  judicial  and  coer- 
cive authority. 

We  meet  with  rural  deans>as  early  as  the  ninth  century. 
Hincmar,  in  a capitular  to  his  archdeacons,  referves  the 
right  of  ele&ing  them  to  himftif:  and  only  allows  it  to  the 
archdeacons,  in  cafe  he  be  abfent,  and  by  provifion  only. 
Some  take  the  rural  deans  to  hold  the  rank  and  place  of  the 
chorepifcopi.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  they  are  very 
ancient  in  France,  Germany,  and  England though,  till 
the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  they  were  unknown  in 
Italy;  becaufe  the  biffioprics  being  there  exceeding  fmall, 
they  were  not  needed.  St.  Charles  Borromeo  is  faid  to  have 
firit  introduced  them  there.  Their  office  is  now  wholly  ex« 


tinguiffied  in  England,  the  authority  which  they  had  being 
executed  by  the  archdeacons  and  chancellors  of  bifhops  ; 
though  their  deaneries  (bill  fubfift  as  an  ecclefiaftical  divifion 
of  the  diocefe,  or  archdeaconry. 

Dean,  in  the  ancient  monafteries,  was  a fuperior  efla* 
blifhed  under  the  abbot,  to  eafe  him  in  tak'ng  care  of  ten 
monks;  whence  he  was  called  decanup  in  imitation  of  thofe 
officers  called  by  the  fame  name  among  the  Romans,  who 
had  ten  foldiers  under  them. 

The  monafterits  being  now  lefs  populous  than  they  were 
in  ancient  times,'  the  abbot,  or  prior,  does  not  Hand  in  fo 
much  need  of  being  eafed  ; fo  that  thefe  deans  are,  in  ge- 
neral, fet  afide. 

Dean  and  Chapter.  Anciently,  bifhops  did  not  ordinarily 
tranfaft  matters  of  moment  “ fine  confilio  preffiyterorum  prin- 
cipalium,”  who  were  then  called  “ fenato-es  ecclefias,”  and 
colleagues  of  'he  bifhops  ; reprefented,  in  fpme  meafure,  by 
our  chapters  of  cathedrals,  wherein  the  dean  and  fome  of 
the  prebends  are,  upon  the  btfliop’s  lummons,  to  affift  him 
in  ordinations,  deprivations,  condemnations,  excommunica- 
tions, and  other  weighty  concerns  of  the  church,  both  re- 
ligious and  fecular. 

When  the  reft  of  the  clergy  were  fettled  in  the  feveral 
parifhes  of  each  diocefe,  thefe  were  referred  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  divine  ferviee  in  the  bifhop’s  own  cathedral.  The 
dean  and  chapter  are  the  nominal  electors  of  a bifhop.  The 
bifhop  is  their  ordinary  and  immediate  fuperior  ; and  has, 
generally  fpeaking,  the  power  of  vifiting  them,  and  corredl- 
ing  their  excefles  and  enormities.  At  common  law  they 
had  a check  on  the  bifhop  ; for  till  the  ftatute  32  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  2S.  his  grant  or  kafe  would  not  have  bound  his  fucceffcrs, 
unlefs  confirmed  by  the  dean  and  chapter.  Co.  Litt.  103.' 
See  Bishop,  and  Chapter. 

Dean,  Michel,  in  Geography,  a market  town  in  the 
county  of  Glouceller,  England,  is  fituated  in  the  foreft 
of  Dean  ; diftant  weft  from  Glouceller  12  miles,  and  from 
London  120.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  words 
dene  and  mid ; the  former  allufive  to  its  fituation  in  a deep 
dell  ; and  the  latter  fignificant  of  its  former  importance, 
or  its  relative  extent  to  a village,  called  Little  Dean,  in  the 
neighbourhood.  This  place  is  principally  noticed  for  its 
fine  church  and  handfome  fpire.  The  body  is  quadrangu- 
lar, confiding  of  a nave,  chancel,  two  north,  and  one  fouth 
aifles  ; which,  from  having  varioufly  iliaped  arches,  appear 
to  have  been  built  at  different  periods.  The  roof  is  of  oak, 
and  its  ceiling  finely  fludded  with  rofes  and  other  well 
carved  devices.  In  the  eaft  window  of  one  of  the  north 
aifles  are  fome  remains  of  figures  in  Rained  glafs,  with  which 
formerly  the  church  appears  to  have  been  finely  decorated. 
The  font,  which  Mr.  Lyfons  fuppofes  was  cut  out  of  the 
capital  of  fome  ancient  column,  appears  as  old  as  the  twelfth 
century.  Adjoining  the  fouth  aile,  rifts  a handfome  tower, 
terminated  by  a well  proportioned  oftagonal  fpire  ; which 
meafures  from  the  foundation,  156  feet  in  height. 

Though  the  principal  town  in  the  foreft,  it  is  an  irrcon- 
fiderable  and  ill-built  place  ; formed  by  three  fmall  ftreets, 
uniting  in  the  fhape  of  the  letter  Y.  Formerly  it  was  a 
ftaple  for  wool,  and  had  a co.nfiderable  manufacture  of  cloth  ; 
but  at  prefent  the  only  trade  confifts  in  the  fale  of  leathers, 
and  the  making  of  pins.  It  has  a market  weekly,  on  Mon- 
days, and  two  annual  fairs.  The  number  of  houfts,  as  re- 
turned under  the  late  adl,  amounted  to  12  5,  of  inhabitants 
563.  In  the  vicinity  of  Michel  Dean  are  the  remains  cf 
Flaeley  Abbey,  once  a highly  privileged,  and  celebrated  rao- 
naliery  of  Ciftercians;  founded  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen, 
by  Roger  Eitz-Milo,  fecond  earl  of  Hereford,  on  the  Ipot 
where  his  brother,  while . hunting,  had  accidentally  been 

killed 
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k’Hec!  by  a random  arrow.  Henry  the  fecond  bellowed  on  it 
lcverai  manors,  an  iron  forge,  and  two  oaks  weekly  out  of 
the  royal  foreft,  to  fupply  the  forge  with  fuel.  In  tiie  fuc- 
ceedmg  reign,  this  grant,  having  been  found  prejudicial  to 
the  foreft,  was  revoked,  and  a wood  configned  in  lieu  of  it. 
At  the  time  of  the  diffolution  the  annual  revenues  were  va- 
lued at  112/.  i ?s.  id.  The  abbey  was  granted  to  fir  An- 
thony Kingfton.  The  abbot’s  lodge  was  in  tolerable  pre- 
fcrvation  fo  late  as  the  year  1777,  when  a confiderable 
part  of  ;t  was  deftroved  by  fire.  The  remainder  having  re- 
ceived many  additions,  forms  the  manfion  of  the  prefent 
proprietor  of  the  eilate,  fir  Thomas  Crawley  Boevy,  bart. 
The  floor  of  the  chapter-houfe  was  difcovered  a few  years 
ago,  at  a fmall  depth  beneath  the  furface  in  the  garden, 
and  feven  “ ftone  coffin-lids,”  probably  flat  Atones,  Were 
dug  up,  fculptured  with  ornamental  croffes.  In  the  church 
is  an  infcription  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Catheiine  Boevy, 
who  died  in  1726 ; for  whom  a cenotaph,  commemorative  of 
her  virtues,  was  eroded  in  Weftmirifter  abbey.  Radge’s 
Hiftory,  &c.  of  Gloucefterfhire,  2 vols.  Svo. 

Dean,  Forejl  of,  in  Gloucefterfhire,  England,  includes 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  county,  comprehended 
between  the  river  Severn  on  the  ea ft,  the  river  Wye  on  the 
fouth-wefit,  and  Herefordfliire  on  the  north.  By  perambu- 
lations, made  in  different  reigns,  its  extent  was  limited.  The 
quantity  of  lands  belonging  to  the  crown,  at  prefent,  ap- 
pears to  be  23,015  acres;  exclufive  of  other  property,  which 
individuals  have  obtained  by  grants,  or  encroachments.  It 
was  formerly  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  fo  full  of  wood, 
as  to  make  it  dangerous  for  travellers  to  pafs  through  it, 
from  the  fhelter  it  afforded  to  banditti.  Formerly  it  afford- 
ed fuch  excellent  oak,  and  in  fuch  quantities,  fit  for  the 
navy,  as  to  be  juftly  the  glory  of  our  own  country,  and 
the  envy  of  other  nations.  For  it  is  flated,  that  the  officers 
who  commanded  the  Spanifh  armada  had  exprefs  inftrudions, 
after  they  had  made  good  their  landing,  to  proceed  to  the 
deftrudion  of  our  foreft s ; particularly  that  of  Dean,  in 
Gloucefterfhire.  This  grand  refource  has  almoft  failed. 
By  the  improvident  grants  of  different  fovereigns,  the  ne- 
gled  of  the  foreft  officers,  and  injudicious  fellings,  without 
adequate  planting  and  fencing,  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
young  timber;  fuch  depredations  have  taken  place,  and  are 
ftill  committing,  that  threaten  its  annihilation  as  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  navy.  At  prefent  it  fupplies  the  royal  dock  vards, 
annually,  with  about  1000  loads  of  timber.  In  its  prelent 
itaie  and  management,  the  foreft  is  divided  into  fix  walks, 
and  the  government  vefted  in  a lord-warden,  who  is  by  vir- 
tue of  his  office  conftable  of  St.  Briavel’s  caftle  ; fix  deputy 
wardens;  four  verderors,  who  are  chofen  by  the  freeholders  ; 
a confervator  ; feven  woodwards  ; a chief  forefler  in  fee  ; a 
gaveller ; and  a fteward  of  the  fwainmote.  Thefe  officers 
are  empowered  to  hold  a court  of  attachment  every  forty 
days,  and  another  court  called  the  juitice  feat,  once  in  three 
years.  Thefe  courts  are  held  at  the  fpeech  houfe,  or  king’s 
lodge,  which  is  fituated  near  the  centre  of  the  foreft.  The 
whole  being  extra-parochial,  and  the  inhabitants  exempted 
from  many  taxes,  with  liberty  of  pafturage,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  finking  mines,  has  induced  many  perfons  to  take 
up  their  refidtnce  here.  The  free  miners  and  colliers  not 
only  claim  a right  to  dig  for  iron  ore  and  coal,  but,  with 
the  content  of  the  gaveller,  to  be  fupplied  with  timber  for 
their  reipedive  works.  The  lixth  part  of  the  produce 
from  each  mine  belongs  to  the  crown,  and  the  annual  com- 
pofition  for  this,  paid  to  the  gaveller,  is  called  the  king’s 
gawl.  The  crown  poffcffts  the  exclufive  right  alfo  of  keep- 
ing in  the  foreft  800  deer  ; but  from  various  caufes  thefe 
are  become  fo  fcarce,  that  the  annual  royal  warrant,  iffued 
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for  four  bucks  and  four  does,  i3  frequently  returned  unex- 
ecuted. The  general  appearance  of  the  foreft  is  beauti'ul 
and  pidWefque,  containing  riling  grounds  interfperfed  with 
deep  vailies,  abounding  in  places  with  fine  coppices  and  or- 
chards. The  new  roads  lately  made  by  virtue  of  an  ad, 
granted  in  the  36th  year  of  his  prefent  majefty,  have  great- 
ly facilitated  the  means  of  travelling  through  it.  Accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  fir  Robert  Atkins,  the  foreft  only 
contained  the  fix  lodges,  which  were  erected  for  the  keepers; 
but,  according  to  the  returns  under  the  late  ad  of  parlia- 
ment, the  number  of  houfes  within  it  was  7:0,  and  the  po- 
pulation amounted  to  33 23. 

Dean  River , or  Newark  dyke,  in  Nottinghamfhire,  is, 
in  fa£i,  a fide  branch  of  the  Trent  river,  (which  here  has 
two  channels,)  palling  clofe  under  the  walls  of  Newark  caf- 
tle ; it  is  navigable  for  about  three  miles,  from  the  Trent 
river,  to  the  town  of  Newark,  has  two  locks  upon  it,  and 
boats  of  50  tons  can  navigate  it  ; the  exports  thereon  are 
corn,  wool,  Coddingfon  paving-done,  (blue  lias,)  and  plaf- 
ter-ftone  or  gypfum  ; the  imports  are  coals,  principally 
from  the  Derby!!:  re  pits  at  Codncr-Park,  and  Ilkefton  ; in 
Nottinghamlhire,  at  Brinfley,  B'garlee,  and  Eaftwood  ; and 
Yorklhire,  at  Park-Gate  and  Bradford  ; the  latter  for  the 
blackfmiths’  ufe  ; Crich  and  Barrow  lime  are  alfo  imported, 
with  deals,  iron,  &c.,  for  the  ufe  of  the  town  of  Newark, 
and  furrounding  country.  There  is  a ftone  bridge  of  feven 
arches  over  the  Dean  at  Newark,  from  whence  the  York 
road  is  embanked,  acrofs  the  illand  or  meadows  in  the  Trent 
vale  to  Murkham,  having  72  arches  under  the  fame,  for 
the  paffage  of  the  flood  waters  of  this  impetuous  river. 
See  Canal. 

DEANE,  Edmond,  in  Biography,  brother  to  the  bifnop 
of  Offory,  was  born  at  Saltonftali,  in  Yorklhire,  in  1572. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  entered  at  Merton  college  in 
Oxford,  and  having  continued  there,  and  at  St.  Alban’s 
Flail,  until  he  was  admitted  dodor  ir.  medicine,  he  went 
and  fettled  at  York.  In  1626,  he  publiflied,  at  London, 
“ Spaaacrene  Anglica,  or  the  Englifh  Spaw  Fountain, 
being  a brief  treatife  of  the  acid  or  tart  fountain  in  the  fo- 
reft of  Knarelborough,  in  Yorklhire.  In  a later  edition, 
there  are  accounts  of  other  mineral  waters  found  in  the 
foreft.  “ Admiranda  Chymica,  Tradatu'us,  cum  Fjgm ie,’* 
Svo.  Frankford,  1630.  This  has  been  feverai  times  reprint- 
ed. Sam.  Norton,  Wood  fays,  was  efteemed  half  author  of 
this  book,  there  being  in  it  fome  of  his  trads  ; fc.  Catho- 
licon  phyficorum,  Mcrcurius  redivivus,  &C.  Dean  is  lap* 
pofed  to  have  died  about  the  time  the  civil  wars  broke  out, 
but  in  what  year  is  not  known.  Wood’s  Athense  Oxen. 

DEARADERE,  in  Geography , a river  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  Bulgaria,  which  runs  into  the  Mari/a  near  Demo- 
tica. 

DEARNE  and  Dove  Canal,  is  the  parliamentary 
name  of  a navigable  canal  in  Yorklhire,  between  the  Don 
river,  a few  miles  below  Rotherham,  to  the  Barnflev  canal, 
near  the  town  of  Barn  (ley,  with  fide-cuts  to  Rockcliff  bridge, 
and  to  Cob-car  Jug  ; it  ferves  for  the  export  of  the  coals  and 
iron  of  the  great  run  of  coals  along  which  it  pajffes.  See 
Canal. 

DEARTICULATION,  in  Anatomy.  See  Diar- 
throsis. 

DEATH,  in  Phyfology.  “ Death,”  fays  Dr.  lohnfon,  “ is 
the  leparation  of  the  foul  from  the  body.”  However  ccrred 
this  definition  may  be  deemed,  in  a moral  or  religious  point 
of  view,  we  cannot  admit  it  as  fufficiently  preeiie  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  phy Sevan  and  phyfioiogift,  We  Ihould  pro- 
pofe  to  define  it  as  “the  irrecoverable  ceffation  of  all  the 
functions  which  belong  to  a living  animal.”  .By  this  expla- 
Y z naiioa 
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nation  we  diftinguifh  death,  id,  from  all  thofe  condi- 
tions of  the  body  in  which  any  particular  function  or  func- 
tions are  dedroved,  while  the  red  remain  in  a more  or  lefs 
unimpaired  date  : 2.d'y,  from  fufpended  animation , in  which 
the  vital  powers  are  merely  interrupted,  and  may  be  redored 
to  a date  of  adlivity  within  a certain  period  of  time  : and 
jdly,  from  putnf action , which  denotes  the  chein'ca)  changes 
taking  place  in  trie  confiituent  ingredients  of  the* dead  body. 

Living  bodies  are  particularly  didinguiflitd  from  inorga- 
nic matter  by  the  mode  in  which  their  exidence  is  termi- 
nated ; and  hence  a termination  by  death  becomes  one  of  the 
grand  charadleriilics  of  life.  The  duration  of  an  inorganiz- 
ed  fnbdance  is  dependent  merely  on  the  kind  of  compofition 
which  determines  its  phyiicai  folidity  ; hence  it  mud  be  edi- 
mated  from  the  bulk  and  coheiion  of  each  body,  and  mud 
be  limited  only  by  the  nature  and  conneftion  of  its  compo- 
nent parts.  In  living  machines,  on  the  contrary,  the 
term  of  exidence  is  neceffarily  confined,  and  is  not  at  all  in- 
fluenced by  their  composition  or  lize.  For  many  large  and 
robud  animals  do  not  lad  fo  long  as  others  much  weaker 
and  fmaller.  There  are  alfo  relations  of  fize  between  living 
and  inorganic  bodies  totally  at  variance  with  thofe  of  their 
refpedlive  duration,  fince  in  many  in  dances  particles  of  ex- 
treme fmallnefs  are ' infinitely  more  durable  than  the  molt 
bulky  animals  or  vegetables. 

The  duration  ot  inorganic  bodies  mud  always  be  influ- 
enced by  the  media  in  which  they  exid,  and  by  the  agents 
which  furround  them  ; but  living  beings  are  governed  by 
very  different  laws.  Their  exidence  is  not  limited  by  the 
natural  corruptibility  of  their  component  elements,  but  is  pro- 
tradled,  although,  by  the  nature  of  their  formation,  they  tend 
rapidly  to  diffolution,  to  a much  longer  period  than  that 
tendency  would  have  led  us  to  expedt.  Liable,  by  their  very 
effence,  to  decay  and  decompofition,  they  lad  much  longer, 
than  they  would  have  done,  had  their  duration  been  deter- 
mined by  the  properties  of  their  elements.  It  is  prolonged 
by  their  internal  adlive  powers,  to  which  there  is  nothing 
analogous  in  inorganized  lubdances.  Definitions  of  life  have 
been  drawn  from  various  abdradl  and  limited  confiderations  ; 
the  following  general  view  will  exhibit  a more  fatisfadlory 
explanation  of  the  iubjedl  : “ life  is  the  affemblage  of  thofe 
fundlions  which  refill  death.”  Every  thing  which  furrounds 
living  bodies  tends  to  dedroy  them.  They  are  continually 
adled  upon  by  inorganic  fubdances ; while  at  the  fame  time 
they  exert  a condant  and  mutual  infiuenceon  each  other ; they 
would  foon  yield,  if  they  did  not  poffefs  a permanent  principle 
of  re-aclion  : life  is  that  principle  ; unknown  in  its  effence,  it 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  its  phenomena  ; the  mod  general 
of  which  is  an  habitual  alternation  of  .adlion  on  the  part  of 
external  bodies,  and  of  re-adlion  on  that  of  the  living  body,, 
the  proportions  of  which  vary  at  different  ages.  The  infant 
poffeffes  an  excefs  of  life,  fince  the  re-adtion  exceeds  the  ac- 
tion ; they  are  nearly  in  a date  of  equilibrium  in  the  adult. 
The  re-adtion  of  the  internal  principle  diminifhes  in  old  age, 
while  the  influence  of  external  agents  remains  the  fame  ; at 
that  time  the  powert;  of  life  languifh  and  advance  infenfibly 
to  their  natural  termination,  which  takes  place  when  all  pro- 
portion hasceafed. 

Death  then  is  the  inevitable  condition  to  which  all  bodies, 
that  have  poffcffed  hfe,  mud  fooner  or  later  be  reduced.  The 
exadl  period  of  its  approach  may  indeed  be  accelerated  or  re- 
tarded by  various  caufes  ; but  the  improved  knowledge  of 
modern  times,  in  the  compofition  of  our  bodies,  in  the  powers 
by  which  they  are  animated,  and  in  the  laws  by  which  thefe 
are  governed,  has  clearly  (hewn  that  human  exidence,  how- 
ever prolonged  for  a few  ftiort  years  by  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumftances  that  promote  bodily  health  and  ftrengtb,  mud  at 


lad  arrive  at  its  term.  It  has  convinced  every  refledling  and 
reafoning  mind,  that  there  cannot  poffibly  be  any  means  of 
protracting  human  life  beyond  a certain  point  ; and  that  the 
attempts  to  difeovtr  an  elixir  of  youth  and  immortality  are 
to  be  reeckoned  among  thofe  chimeras,  which  have  too  often 
employed  the  time,  and  bewildered  the  minds  of  the  human 
fpecies. 

Natural  death  is  remarkable  on  this  account,  viz. 
that  the  fundlions  of  animal  life,  or  thofe  which  conned 
the  individual  with  the  external  world,  confiding  of  fen- 
fation,  motion,  and  fpeeji,  ceafe  long  before  the  functions  of 
organic  life,  or  thofe  by  which  its  exidence  is  maintained, 
as  refpiration,  digedion,  ablorption,  circulation,  fecretion. 

The  man  who  dies  at  the  conciufion  of  an  advanced  age 
expires  in  detail.  His  external  functions  gradually  eeafe  ■ 
the  fenfes  are  lod  in  fucceffion,  the  ordinary  itimuli  no  longer 
producing  any  effeCl  on  the  organs.  The  fight  becomes 
obfeure  and  imperfeCl,  and  foon  ceafes  altogether  to  tranfmit 
objeds  to  the  fenforium.  The  hearing,  feeling,  and  duelling, 
are  ,lod  in  the  fame  way.  The  tade  dill  remains  awhile,  as 
the  fituation  of  its  organ  connects  it  with  the  organic  as. well 
as  the  animal  life.  Thus,  when  every  agreeable  fenfation  is 
lod,  and  the  ties  which  connedted  the  old  man  to  external 
ohjeCls,  are  nearly  all  dedroyed,  this  alone  remains,  and  is  the 
bit  thread  upon  which  the  erjoyment  of  exidence  is  fuf- 
pended. The  inaftive  date  of  the  organs  of  fenfe  is  quickly 
fucceeded  by  a lofs  of  the  fun&ions  of  the  brain.  Percep- 
tion foon  decays,  when  the  fenfes  fupply  no  matter  for  its 
exertion  ; and  the  power  of  imagination  follows.  The  me- 
mory of  recent  occurrences  is  lod,  becaijfe  the  fenfes,  weak- 
ened, and  almod  dead,  tranfmit  them  imperfedly  to  the  brain. 
Pad  tranfaftions  are dilloften remembered  withtolerableexadl- 
nefs.  Hence  the  old  man  judges  only  according  to  the  fen- 
fations  which  he  has  experienced  heretofore  ; while  the  child 
is  influenced  folely  by  his  preftnt  feelings ; and  the  judgment 
in  either  cafe  mud  be  equally  uncertain. 

As  the  interruption  of  the  fundtions  of  the  brain  is  a ne- 
ccffary  confequence  of  the  nearly  total  annihilation  of  exter- 
nal fenfations,  fo  it  affeds,  in  its  turn,  the  powers  of  loco- 
motion and  fpeech.  The  brain,  being  adled  on  by  the  fenfes, 
re-adts  on  the  mufcles  in  a proportionate  degree.  The  mo- 
tions of  the  old  man  are  few  and  flow ; it  is  with  difficulty  that 
he  quits  his  accuflomed  attitude.  Seated  near  the  fire,  which 
affords  an  agreeable  fource  of  warmth  to  his  languid  frame, 
he  paffes  whole  days  retired,  in  a manner,  within  himfelf. 
Unintereded  in  what  furrounds  him,  a dranger  to  all  defires, 
paffions,  and  fenfations ; (peaking  little,  becaufe  he  has  no 
inducement  to  fuen  exertion,  he  is  happy  to  feel  that  he  dill 
exids,  when  he  is  ioff  to  almod  every  other  feeling. 

Are  we  judified  in  confidering  a rigid  date  of  the  mufcles, 
and  diminilhed  power  of  contraction  in  thofe  organs,  as  ano- 
ther caufe  of  the  inaClivity  of  old  age  ? This  very  probably 
has  fome  influence,  but  we  cannot  coniider  it  as  a 'leading 
caufe,  fince  the  heart  and  intedinesmud  partake  of  the  fame 
afftdlion  of  their  ilrudlure,  although  they  do  not  lofe  the 
power  of  motion  equally  with  the  voluntary  mufcles.  The 
latter,  therefore,  do  not  lofe  the  power,  but  the  caufe  which 
(hould  bring  that  into  adlion,  viz.  the  influence  of  the  brain. 

If  it  were  poffible  to  unite  in  the  fame  perfon  the  brain  and 
fenfitive  organs  of  the  old  man  with  the  mufcles  of  a youth, 
the  voluntary  motions  would  not  be  more  energetic  than  in 
the  old  fubjedt,  becaufelhere  would  dill  be  wanting  a caufe 
to  excite  the  power  into  adlion. 

From  the  preceding  view,  it  appears  that  the  externa!  func- 
tions are  gradually  extinguifhed  in  the  old  man  ; and  that  the 
animal  life  is  almod  annihilated,  whiid  the  organic  dill  retains 
its  adlivity.  At  this  time,  the  date  of  the  man  who  is  about 
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to  perifli  by  a natural  death,  approximates  to  that  of  the  fce- 
tui  in  uterc,  or  of  the  vegetable,  which  lives  only  internally, 
and  has  no  perception  of  external  objedts. 

This  inequality  in  the  duration  of  the  two  lives  is,  in  a cer- 
tain degree,  advantageous  to  the  human  fpecies,  as  it  difen- 
gages  the  individual  gradually  from  thofe  t ies  which  connect 
him  to  furrounding  objedts,  and  thus  alleviates  the  regret 
with  which  he  would  otherwjfe  contemplate  the  hour,  when 
thefe  bonds  are  to  be  finally  fevered.  The  thought  of  death 
is  painful  only  becaufe  it  terminates  ouranimal  exigence,  and 
thereby  extinguifties  all  thofe  fundtions  which  keep  up  our 
relations  to  the  external  world.  It  is  nothing  but  the  inter- 
ruption of  thofe  fundtions,  that  makes  us  look  on  death  with 
feelings  of  fear  and  regret.  We  do  not  dread  the  fufFcring 
of  bodily  pain;  for  moll  perfons  on  their  death-bed  would 
gladly  embrace  the  offer  of  a lengthened  exigence,  even  al- 
though it  were  pm-chafed  by  uninterrupted  fuffering. 

The  wearied  and  mod  loathed  worldly  life. 

That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment  can  lay  on  man, 

Is  paradife  to  what  we  fear  of  death. 

Could  we  imagine  to  ourfelves  an  individual,  in  -whom 
death  (hould  afuct  the  internal  fundtions  only,  as  circula- 
tion, d'gedion,  feerction,  &c.,  leaving  the  animal  life  dill 
in  vigour;  fuch  a man  would  contemplate  with  indifference 
the  approaching  end  of  his  organic  exiftence,  becaufe  he 
would  feel  that  the  pleafures  of  life  are  not  attached  to 
that,  and  that  he  would  dill  be  able  to  feel  and  enjoy  al- 
mod  every  thing  which  formerly  condituted  his  happinefs. 
Since  then  the  animal  life  ceafes  by  degrees;  dnce  each  of 
the  ties,  which  connects  us  to  the  pleafure  of  living,  is  Broken 
very  gradually,  this  pleafure  leaves  us  at  lad  almod  imper- 
ceptibly, and  we  have  already  became  infenfible  to  the  va- 
lue of  life,  before  it  is  terminated  by  the  droke  of  death. 
This  is  the  com  fe  of  things  that  we  obferve  in  the  old  man, 
who  paffes,  by  the  fucctflive  and  partial  lofs  of  his  exter- 
na,! fundtions,  to  the  clofe  of  his  exidence.  His  death  is 
that  of  a vegetable,  which,  having  no  relations  to  external 
objedts,  and  no  confcioufncfs  of  life,  can  have  none  of 
death. 

The  organic  exidence,  which  dill  remains  to  the  old 
man  after  the  almod  entire  lofs  of  the  animal  life,  ends  in 
a very  different  manner  from  what  we  obferve  in  violent 
and  fudden  deaths.  In  the  latter  we  may  didinguifh  two 
periods:  the  firfl,  which  is  marked  by  the  fudden.  ceffation 
cf  refpiration  and  circulation,  two  fundtions  which  ceafe 
in  thefe  cafes  nearly  as  foon  as  the  animal  life  ; the  fecond, 
which  comes  on  more  flowly,  is  the  gradual  termination  of 
the  organic  fundtions.  The  digeftive  juices  dill  adt  on 
the  contents  of  the  ltomach,  which  even  retains,  in  forae 
degree,  the  power  of  propelling  the  food.  Abforption,  as 
numerous  experiments  have  (hewn,  dill  goes  on  for  feme 
time.  And  indances  are  by  no  means  rare,  where  the  blad- 
der and  redtum,  by  the  irritable  power  which  their  coats 
dill  retain,  expel  the  urine  and  feces  feme  time  after  the  appa- 
rent period  of  a fudden  death.  Nutrition  is  ftiii  manifededin 
the  hair  and  nails ; and,  together  with  fecretion,  would  no 
doubt  be  equally  obvious  in  other  parts,  if  ive  had  the 
power  of  obferving  thofe  infenfible  motions  in  which  thefe 
fundtions  confilt.  Animal  heat  is  preferved  in  mod  fudden 
deaths,  and  particularly  in  afphyxia,  much  beyond  the 
time  which  would  be  neceffary  for  the  biffipation  of  that, 
which  the  body,  confidered  as  a mafs  of  dead  matter,  con- 
tains at  the  indant  of  apparent  diffolution. 

Many  other  fadts  might  be  adduced,  to  prove,  in  concur- 
rence with  thofe  already  dated,  that  the  organic  fundtions 
terminate  flowly  and  gradually  in  fudden  deaths  j that  the 


harmony  of  the  interna!  life,  confidered  as  a whole,  is  firfl 
affedted  in  thefe  cafes ; that  the  genera!  circulation  and 
refpiration  are  firfl  arreded,  but  that  the  other  vital  organic 
proceffes  are  fucceffively  and  llowiy  extmguidied.  In  the 
natural  conclufion  of  old  age,  on  the  contrary,  life  ceafes, 
becaufe  each  fundlion  has  been  terminated  in  detail.  The 
active  powers  gradually  delert  each  organ  ; digedion  lau- 
guifiies  ; fecretion  and  abforption  are  arreded  ; the  capillary- 
circulation  becomes  troubled,  and  being  deprived  of  the 
tonic  powers,  which  prefide  over  it,  flops.  The  general' 
circulation  is  then  fufpended  in  the  large  veffels ; and  laftly, 
the  contractions  of  the  heart  ceafe  ; fo  that  this  part  is 
rightly  termed  the  ultimum  moriens.  We  may  therefore 
bring  the  differences,  which  exifl  between  the  death  from 
old  age,  and  that  which  arifes  from  fudden  caufes,  into  the 
following  view.  In  the  former,  life  ;s  firfl  extinguifhed  in 
the  parts,  and  then  ceafes  in  the  heart ; fo  that  the  influ- 
ence of  death  is  exerted  from  the  circumference  to  the  cen- 
tre. In  the  latter,  it  ceafes  firfl  in  the  heart,  and  then  in 
all  the  parts : fo  that  the  phenomena  of  death  take  place 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 

Having  thus  deferibed  the  manner  :n  which  death  takes 
place,  when  it  occurs  as  the  natural  clofe  of  life,  we  proceed 
to  confider  the  mode  of  its  occurrence  when  it  appears  be- 
fore the  time  allotted  by  nature  as  the  clofe  of  our  exidence. 
So  powerful  indeed  is  the  influence  exerted  by  fociety,  that 
individuals  of  the  human  fpecies  feldom  arrive  at  that  period.. 
Animals  generally  reach  it ; but  the  ceffation  of  exidence, 
produced  by  mere  old  age,  has  become  with  us  a rare  phe- 
nomenon. Accidental  death  becomes,  therefore,  an  object 
particularly  worthy  of  our  attention.  This  may  take  place 
in  two  ways ; either  as  the  fudden  refult  of  a great  diflurb- 
ance  excited  in  the  animal  economy,  or  as  the  flow  and 
gradual  termination  of  difeafe.  In  the  former  cafe,  as  for 
indance  in  apoplexy,  great  hemorrhage,  concuflion,  af- 
phyxia, we  can  invelflgate  the  laws,  which  regulate  the  ter- 
mination of  the  different  fundtions';  becaufe  the  organs  of 
the  body  are  u’naff'edted,  and  ceafe  to  adt  by  the  influence 
of  caufes  diredtiy  the  reverfe  of  thofe  which  kept  them  in 
exertion  in  the  natural  date  : now,  as  the  latter  are  partly 
underdood,  they  naturally  lead  us  to  a knowledge  of  the 
former.  We  can,  moreover,  imitate  thefe  kinds  of  death 
on  animals,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  analyfe  their  various 
phenomena  by  the  way  of  experiment.  In  the  cafe  of  dii- 
eafes,  neither  of  thefe  methods  is  open  to  us ; we  cannot 
produce  them  artificially,  nor  are  we  fufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  thofe  morbid  changes  which  occur  in 
the  vital  powers,  when  the  body  is  under  the  influence  of 
difeafe,  to  reafon  on  them  with  any  precifion.  The  firfl 
remark  fuggeded  to  us  by  the  obfervation  of  various  fpecies 
of  fudden  death,  is,  that  in  all  indances  the  organic  func- 
tions may  dill  fubfid  for  a certain  time,  affer  thofe  of  ani- 
mal life  have  been  annihilated : while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
latter  never  furvive  the  termination  of  the  former.  An  in- 
dividual who  has  differed  compreffion  of  the  brain,  or  who 
has  been  attacked  by  apoplexy,  dill  lives  internally  for  fe- 
veral  days  after  he  has  ceafed  to  exiff  for  external  objedts. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  death  attacks  any  eflential  organic 
function,  as  the  circulation  in  cafes  of  wounds  or  aneurif- 
mal  ruptures  of  the  heart,  refpiration  in  the  different  kinds 
of  afphyxia,  &c.  thofe  fundtions  are  fuddenly  terminated, 
but  the  animal  life  ends  at  the  fame  indant.  Even  here  a 
part  of  the  organic  proceffes  dill  continues  for  a greater  or 
lefs  length  of  time,  and  ends  only  by  degrees.  Thefe  ob- 
fervations  are  of  the  firfl  importance  in  a practical  point  of 
view,  as  leading  us  to  the  exertions  we  make  ufe  of  in  in- 
stances of  apparent  death  from  hanging,  drowning,  fuffo- 
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cation,  &c.  They  teach  us  that  the  lofs  of  fenfation  and 
voluntary  motion,  together  with  a ceffation  of  refpiration 
and  of  the  heart’s  action,  are  by  no  means  fore  indications 
of  death  ; that  the  powers  of  life  full  ex  ill  under  t’nefe  cir- 
cunittances,  and  may  be  again  called  into  aftion  by  the  em- 
ployment of  proper  means  ; and  that  fuch  cafes  are,  there- 
fore, well  dcfcribed  by  the.  term  of  ft/pended  animation. 

A warm-blooded  animal  never  continues  to  exift  exter- 
nally after  its  internal  life  has  ceafed  ; fo  that  the  ceffation 
of  th»  organic  phenomena  is  a fare  fign  of  general  death. 
We  car,,  indeed,  decide  on  the  rea’ity  of  fuch  death  only 
by  this  criterion,  fmce  the  fufpenflon  of  the  external  func- 
tions is  a Ini  oft  always  an  uncertain  flgn. 

This  difference  in  the  termination  of  the  two  lives  arifes 
from  the. kind  of  influence  which  they  exert  on  each  other, 
from  the  fpecies  of  connexion  which  unites  them.  For 
though  they  are  dillinguifhed  by  numerous  cbarafters,  their 
incipal  functions  are  connefted  by  a reciprocal  influence, 
his  bond  of  union  feems  to  exill  between  the  brain  on  one 
fid-,  tor  the  animal,  and  the  lungs  or  heart  on  the  other, 
for  the  organic  life.  The  aftion  of  any  one  of  thefe  three 
organs  is  eff-ntially  neceffary  to  that  of  the  two  others. 
When,  therefore,  one  ceafes  to  ad,  the  others  mull  like- 
wife  be  arrefted;  and  as  they'  are  the  three  centres,  in  which 
.ail  the  fecondary  phenomena  of  the  two  lives  terminate, 
thefe  phenomena  mull  be  inevitably  annihilated,  and  general 
death  etifue. 

Phyfiologifts  of  all  ages  have  recognized  the  importance  of 
this  triple  centre  ; and  have  almoft  univerfally  bellowed  the 
name  of  vital  functions  on  thofe  which  rtficle  here  : becaufe 
life  is  immediately  connefted  with  them,  while  its  relations 
to  the  proceffes,  ranged  under  the  heads  of  natural  and 
animal  functions,  are  much  Iefs  intimate. 

Ail  fudden  deaths  mull  begin  by  the  interruption  of  cir- 
culation, refpiration,  or  the  aCbon  of  the  brain.  One  of 
thefe  three  functions  flops  firfl,  and  the  others  terminate 
fucceflively.  The  feries  of  phenomena,  which  occur  , in 
thefe  cafes,  has  been  admirably  developed  in  the  “ Recher- 
■ ches  phyfiologiquesfur  la  vie  et  la  mort”  of  Bichat.  We 
fhall  have  occalion  to  notice  ftveral  of  his  experiments  and 
remarks  in  the  articles  relating  to  phyfiology  ; and  fla all 
therefore  confine  ourfelves,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  to  a 
fketch  of  the  general  conclulion  which  he  draws  from 
them. 

Death  beginning  in  the  heart:  exemplified  in  the  rupture 
of  an  aneurifm,  in  a wound  of  the  heart,  or  large  blood- 
veff-ls,  &c.  For  want  of  the  excitation,  which  the  brain 
receives  from  the  heart,  its  aftion  flops;  and  confequentiy 
fenfation,  locomotion,  and  the  voice,  are  immediately  inter- 
rupted. Bdides,  the  organs  of  theie  functions  would  ceafe 
to  aft,  for  want  of  the  excitement  derived  from  the  blood, 
even  if  the  brain  could  ftill  exert  its  influence.  The  indivi- 
dual, therefore,  exifts  no  longer  for  furrounding  objefts  af- 
ter the  inilant  in  which  his  heart  is  dead.  The  interruption 
,cf  the  organic  funftions,  which  has  commenced  with  the 
-circulation,  goes  on  at  the  fame  time  with  refpiration. 
When  the  brain  has  ceafcd  to  aft,  there  are  no  longer  any 
mechanical  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  lungs;  fince  the 
diaphragm  and  intercollal  muicles  are  under  its  influence. 
The  chemical  phenomena  ceafe  alfo,  when  the  heart  no 
longer  receives  or  fends  the  materials  neceffary  for  their  de- 
velopement.  General  death  then  comes  on  in  a gradual 
way,  Dy  the  icoppage  of  the  fecretions,  of  exhalation,  and 
nutrition. 

Death  beginning  in  the  Lungs. — When  the  mechanical  phe- 
nomena or  tiie  lungs  are  interrupted,  the  following  is  the 
ieries  in  which  the  other  funftions  ceafe.  i.  Interruption 


of  mechanical  phenomena,,  a,  Ceffation  of  chemical  phe. 
nomena  for  want  of  the  air  which  fupports  them.  3.  An- 
nihilation of  the  brain’s  aftion  through  the  deficiency  of  ex- 
citement by  the  red  blood.  4.  Extiuftion  of  animal  life  ; 
becaufe  its  organs  are  no  longer  excited  by  the  brain  and 
the  arterial  blood,  f Ceffation  of  the  general  circulation: 
6.  , r\nd  of  the  capillary  circulation,  fecretion,  ahforption, 
and  exhalation,  for  want  of  the  influence  of  red  blood  on  the 
organs  of  thofe  funftions.  7.  Interruption  of  d:ge!lion, 
through  the  want  of  fecretion,  and  through  the  non-excita- 
tion of  its  organs,  &c. 

The  phenomena  of  death  occur  in  a different  fuccefflon, 
when  the  chemical,  funftions  of  the  lungs  are  interrupted  ; 
as  in  animals  placed  in  vacuo,  in  ftrangulation,  in  drowning, 
and  in  breathing  non-refpirable  gafes. 

1.  Interruption  of  chemical  phenomena.  2.  Sufpenfioa 
of  the  brain’s  aftion.  3.  Ceffation  of  fenfation,  locomotion, 
the  voice,  and  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  refpiration. 
4.  Stoppage  of  the  aftion  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  general 
circulation.  Termination  of  the  capillary  circulation, 
fecretion,  exhalation,  abforption,  and,  confequentiy,  of  di- 
geftion.  6.  Diffipation  of  the  animal  heat,  which  refulta 
from  al!  the  funftions,  and  which  does  not  leave  the  body  till 
they  have  all  ceafed.  In  whatever  funftion  death  may  begin, 
it  is  always  by  this  that  it  ends. 

Death  beginning  in  the  Brain. — 1.  Annihilation  of  the 
aftion  of  the  brain.  1.  Sudden  ceffation  of  fenfation  and 
voluntary  motion.  3.  Paraivfis  of  the  diaphragm  and  inter- 
coftal  mufcles.  4.  Interruption  of  the  mechanical  pheno- 
mena of  refpiration  : f And  of  the  chemical  pheno- 

mena. 6.  Admiffion  of  black  blood  into  the  fyllem  which 
fhould  convey  red  blood.  7.  Retardation  of  the  circulation 
from  the  contaft  of  this  blood  with  the  heart  and  arteries, 
and  by  the  ablolute  immobility  of  all  the  parts,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  cheft.  8.  Death  of  the  lieait,  and  ceffation 
of  general  circulation.  9.  Interruption  of  organic  funftions, 
efpecially  in  parts  ufuaily  fupplied  with  red  blood.  10. 
Abolition  of  animal  heat. 

Although  in  the  three  kinds  of  death,  which  we  have 
j u ft  noticed,  the  funftions  may  be  annih'lated  fuddenly,  yet 
fome  of  the  vital  powers  ftill  remain  in  the  parts  for  a cer- 
tain length  of  time.  Organic  fenfibility  and  contractility 
(the  powers  which  preftde  over  the  organic  funftions)  are 
Hill  very  manifeft  in  the  mufcles  of  both  claffes  ; and 
the  mufcles  of  the  animal  life  ftill  exhibit  very  clearly  a 
fufeeptibiiity  of  galvanic  agency.  This  permanence  of  the 
organic  properties  is  nearly  the  fame  in  all  cafes  ; the  only 
caufe  which  gives  rife  to  any  difference,  is  the  more  or  lefs 
gradual  mode  in  which  life  has  been  extinguifhtd.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  rapidity  of  the  death,  is  the  contraftility 
energetic,  and  flow  in  difappearing.  Where  the  funftions 
have  been  gradually  extinguished,  this  property  is  fo  much 
the  lefs  fufceptible  of  being  brought  into  aftion. 

General  Defcript'wn  of  Death. — The  ufe  of  the  hands, 
eyes,  and  feet  generally  is  impaired  in  old  perfons  fome  time 
before  death  ; the  fenfes  fail ; the  bowels  are  torpid  ; the 
pu'fe  flow  and  intermittent ; fleep  or  dozing  frequently  oc- 
curs ; and  the  laft  portions  of  the  urine  are  not  expelled 
from  the  bladder.  The  fpeech  becomes  embarraffed  ; the 
head  cannot  be  held  tip  ; and  the  hands  no  longer  execute 
the  commands  of  the  will.  Laftly,  refpiration  becomes 
laborious,  flow,  interrupted,  and  ftertor'ous ; the  dtftrefs 
excites  an  effort  to  breathe,  which  the  debiiity  renders 
nearly  ineffectual.  Some  time  before  death,  the  heart  is 
manifeilly  unable  to  drive  the  blood  through  the  arteries 
into  the  veins ; fo  that  it  is  collcftrd  after  death  in  the 
former  vefffts.  The  blood  then  ederts  the  feet,  which 
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grew  cold  ; and  the  heat  retreats  upwards  with  the  blood, 
which  may  be  ofcferved  in  experiments  to  be  driven  no 
farther  than  the  groin  ; there  it  reaches  no  farther  than  the 
kidneys,  and  there  is  a reflux,  driving  it  back  through  the 
foace  in  which  it  had  juft  before  been  urged  forwards.  The 
flux  and  reflux  then  reach  fucceffively  no  farther  than  the 
diaphragm,  the  eighth  or  flxth  ribs,  and  the  arch  of  the 
aorta.  Laftly,  the  blnod  flows  back  upon  the  heart  itfeif. 
This  vifcus  now  refts  for  a fhort  time,  and  then  makes  an 
effort  to  free  itfeif  from  the  contained  blood.  The  impof- 
fibility  of  driving  this  through  the  lungs  creates  a fenfe  of 
anxiety,  which  gives  rife  to  the  la  ft  ftruggle  of  departing 
life.  The  heart’s  aftion  and  refpiration" are  imperfectly 
performed  for  a few  times,  at  irregular  intervals,  till  at  lalt 
the  accumulated  blood  is  no  longer  a fufiicient  ftimulus,  and 
the  feniibility  and  contraftile  power  of  the  organ  are  finally 
loft.  Refpiration  ceafes  by  a ftrong  expulfion  of  air  from 
the  cheft,  often  accompanied  with  a figh  or  groan,  and 
arifing,  perhaps,  partly  from  the  action  of  the  expiratory 
mufcles,  and  partly  from  the  natural  effect  of  the  eiaftic 
powers  reiiding  in  the  paiietes  of  the  thorax.  Hence,  in 
common  language,  to  expire  has  become  fynonymous  with 
to  fiie.  The  aCtion  of  the  left  ventricle  ceafes  fir  ft,  as  the 
obftruftion  of  refpiration  cuts  off  its  ftipply  of  blood.  The 
right  ventricle  then  ceafes  to  a£t,  although  it  ftili  receives 
blood  from  the  vents  raves.  The  auricle  even  now  palpi- 
tates for  a while,  and  receive^  and  repels  the  blood  alter- 
nately with  the  vents  cavts,  till  it  alfo  grows  in  fen  Able  to 
the  ftimulus. 

The  mufdes  are  relaxed  at  the  moment  of  death  ; fo  that 
the  limbs  fall  into  that  poiition  to  which  the  force  of  gravity 
would  naturally  bring  them.  Hence,  the  mouth  is  ufually 
open  from  the  dropping  of  the  under  jaw  ; and  all  the 
members  of  the  body  are  eafily  bent  and  moved  in  every 
direftion.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  a very  different  Hate 
of  the  mufdes  fucceeds : they  become  firmly  contracted, 
and  brmg  the  whole  body  into  a molt  rigid  ftate  ; lo  that 
no  part  can  now  be  moved,  without  the  application  of  a 
very  great  force.  They  remain  in  this  ftate  until  the 
natural  progrefs  towards  putrefaction  again  foftens  their 
fibres.  Phyfiologifts  regard  this  phenomenon,  together  with 
that  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  as  arifing  from  the 
lalt  exertion  of  that  refidue  of  vital  power,  which  the  body 
retains  after  the  period  of  apparent  diffclution.  It  does  not 
take  place  in  an  invariable  manner  in  all  kinds  of  death. 
In  animals  killed  fuddenly  by  lightning,  or  by  a powerful 
eledfrical  fhock,  the  body  does  not  ftiffen,  nor  does  the 
blood  coagulate  ; this  is  explained  by  ftating  that  the  vital 
principle  is  totally  and  fuddenly  extingutihed  over  the  whole' 
body  in  fuch  kinds  of  death;  and  that  the  moment  of  cp - 
parent  difj'olution  is  alfo  that  of  abfolute  univerfal  death.  We 
are  alfo  informed  that  thefe  changes  do  not  take  place  in 
the  bodies  of  animals  killed  by  wounding  the  medulla  fpi- 
nalis  ; and  that  where  this  method  of  flaughtering  them  for 
food  is  praftifed,  the  meat  may  be  dreffed  the  fame  day, 
without  being  found  tough.  (Adams  on  Morbid  Poffons, 
ed.  2d.  Prel.  Remarks,  p.  34.)  A fimiiar  obfervation  has 
■been  made  concerning  animals  hunted  to  death  ; as  well  as 
the  human  fubjedt,  when  dying  of  fome  peculiarly  malignant, 
and,  as  they  are  often  called,  putrid  fevers.  Here  the 
exertions  of  the  animal  in  one  cafe,  and  the  progrefs  of  the 
difeafe  in  the  other,  have  been  fuppofed  to  extinguifti  the 
vital  principle  almoft  entirely,  previoufly  to  death. 

Signs  of  Death. — Much  difpute  has  arifen  on  this  fubjeCt, 
in  endeavouring  to  afeertaiu  fome  particular  appearance, 
bv  which  we  may  be  certain  that  death  has  really  taken  place. 
The  preceding  account  will  fuiaciently  convince  the  reader, 


that  the  ceffution  of  refpiration  and  the  heart's  aCtion  cannot' 
be  rehed  on  for  this  purpofe.  Thefe  figns  become  ftili  more 
fallacious  on  account  of  fome  extraordinary  cafes  of  reco. 
very  from  apparent  death  : although  in  common  they  may 
be  regarded  as  a fufftciently  fure  criterion  that  the  perfon  is 
dead.  In  fpeaking  on  this  fubjeCt ,Hniler  refers  to  the  Iofs  of 
the  irritable  power  of  the  heart ; but  this  we  have  no  means 
of  afeertaining.  A?  Angle  fymptoms,  neither  the  cefi  tion  of 
the  pulfe  and  breathing,  nor  eoldnefs  of  the  body,  nor  want 
of  efflux  of  biood  from  a vein,  nor  infenfibility  to  Annuli, 
nor  relaxation  of  the  fphinCters,  and  other  mufcles, ‘can  be 
trufled  to.  But  we  may  undoubtedly  judge  with  great  certainty 
from  the  combination  of  thefe  various  figns,  and  their  con- 
tinuation. Perhaps  the  rigid  ftate  of  the  body,  produced 
by  the  contraction  of  the  mufcles,  would  be  as  fure  a ftgri 
of  death  as  any  individual  circumftance.  But  this 'only  iafts 
for  a certain  time. 

Putrefaction  is  the  fpontaneous  decompofition  which  dead 
animal  bodies  undergo",  and  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  their  molt  ftriking  peculiarities.  This  fubjeCt  might  indtel 
be  conftdered  as  foreign  to  phyfiology,  defined,  as  it  has 
been,  by  fome  of  the  moderns,  as  the  fcience  of  life : but 
when  we  confider  that  the  changes  occurring  in  the  dead 
body,  after  the  departure  of  the  vital  principle,  throw  light 
on  that  principle  itfeif;  the  hiftory  of  the  body  will  ftili 
belong  to  tiie  phyfiologift,  until  its  appearance  can  no 
longer  recal  any  notion  of  its  former  ftate,  and  every  trace 
of  organization  has  been  completely  effaced.  The  organs 
of  the  body,  when  abandoned  by  the  vital  powers,  pals 
under  the  dominion  of  thofe  phylical  laws,  which  govern 
all  other  inorganic  matter.  A new  motion  takes  place  in 
their  interior,  and  their  component  elements  manifeft  a ten- 
dency to  feparate  from  each  other,  ftronger  in  proportion 
to  the  complexity  of  their  compofition.  We  learn  from 
chemiftry  that  the  difpofition  of  any  body  to  change  its 
mode  of  exiftence  is  in  a direct  ratio  with  the  multiplicity 
of  its  elements  ; and  that  an  organized  being  will  remain 
undecompofed  fo  much  the  longer,  if  its  compofition  be 
Ample,  audits  component  parts  few  and  not  volatile  in  their 
nature. 

A neceffary  condition  for  the  occurrence  of  putrefaction  is 
that  the  body  ftiould  be  totally  deprived  of  life : the  vital 
powers  are  the  molt  efficacious  antifeptic,  and  life  itfeif  is 
nothing  more  than  a conftant  ftruggle  againft  phyfical  and 
chemical  agency.  Life  and  putrefaction  are  therefore  two 
ablolutely  contradictory  ideas  ; and  when  we  hear  various 
difeafes  characterized  by  the  epithet  putrid,  we  mult  recoi- 
led that  the  changes  denoted  by  this  expreffion  are  by  no 
means  fuch  as  occur  in  putfe faction.  The  other  circlin' - 
ftances  neceffary  to  the  decompofition  of  the  dead  animal 
body  are,  ift,  a certain  temperature,  which  ftiould  be  above 
ioc  of  Reaumur’s  feale.  Cold  carried  to  the  freezing  point  is 
a complete  prtfervative  from  putreinCtion,  as  long  as  the  ani- 
mal fubftance  is  expofed  to  it.  Plence  the  p raft  ice  of  keep- 
ing meat  in  fnow  in  northern  countries,  and  of  tranlporting 
ftlh  packed  in  ice  to  cofdiderable  alliances.  In  general,  the 
higher  the  temperature  the  more  rapid  is  the  putrefaftion,  pro- 
vided the  heat  be  not  fufficient  to  reduce  the  body  to  drynefs; 
for  then  it  is  brought  to  the  ftate  of  fome  mummies.  2d, 
A certain  degree  of  rr.oifture  is  alfo  neceffary,  other  wife  the 
b dy  might  be  reduced  to  a mummy.  3d,  The  contact 
ot  air  promotes  the  decompofition  by  volatilizing  the  dif- 
engaged  elements,  which  rife  in  the  form  of  vapour.  It  is 
not,  however,  effential,  as  putrefaction  will  go  on  in  vacuo. 

The  phenomena  of  putreiaftion,  refulting  from  a feries  of 
particular  attractions,  affume  various  modifications,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  fubftance  which  undergoes  this  change  ; 
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the  medium,  in  which  the  procefs  takes  place  ; the  different 
degrees  of  temperature  and  moifture,  under  which  it  is  car- 
ried on  ; and  the  llage  of  the  procefs  itfeif.  Thefe  varieties 
maybe  included  in  the  following  general  defcription.  A 
difgufting  cadaverous  factor  efcapts  from  the  part,  which 
fwells,  foftens,  and  changes  its  colour  fucceffiveiy  to  va- 
rious (hades  and  mixtures  of  green,  b'ue,  and  blackifh 
brown.  A dirty  and  very  foet'd  ferous  matter  exudes; 
the  texture  of  the  part  becomes  relaxed,  and  its  organi- 
sation destroyed.  We  notice  at  the  fame  time  the  ef- 
cape  of  various  gafeous  products,  which  are  chiefly  of  an 
ammoniacal  nature ; and  hence  arifes  the  pungent  odour 
which  is  often  very  ftrong  in  every  flage  of  the  procefs. 
The  other  gafes  are  the  carbonic  acid,  which  unites  with 
the  ammonia;  hydrogen  joined  with  phofpborus,  fulphur  and 
carbon,  and  azote.  The  odour  gradually  fubfides  ; the  re- 
fiduary  matter,  confiding  of  oils  arid  falls,  becomes  more 
confident,  and  of  a deep  colour,  and  ladly  forms  a friable 
and  rather  deiiquefcent  fubdance,  particularly  ufeful  as  a ma- 
nure. The  bones,  being  of  a much  more  durable  nature,  re- 
tain their  compofition  and  figure,  for  a great  length  of  time  ; 
yet  if  expofed  for  a d ries  of  ages  to  air  and  moidure,  their 
animal  portion  finally  decays,  and  the  earth  crumbles  away 
into  a dud.  Thus  at  length  every  trace  of  our  material 
exidence  completely  difappears.  “ Putrefaction,”  lays  a 
modern  phyfiologid,  “ when  confidered  philofophicaily,  is  the 
method  employed  by  nature  to  bring  back  our  organs,  when 
deprived  of  life,  to  a more  fimple  date  of  exidence,  that 
their  elements  may  be  employed  in  forming  new  combinations. 
( Ctr cuius  derni  mutus.  Beecher.)  Nothing  therefore  can  be 
more  clearly  proved  than  the  metempfyeofis  of  matter;  and 
we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  this  tenet,  like  mod  of 
the  religious  rites  and  fabulous  conceptions  of  antiquity, 
is  only  a myderious  veil,  dexteroufiy  interpofed  between  the 
people  and  the  knowledge  of  nature  by  the  hand  of  philo- 
fnphy.”  Richeraud,  Elemens  de  Pbyfiologie,  tom.  ii. 
P-  49 r* 

When  dead  animal  matter  is  accumulated  in  a confider- 
able  mafs,  fo  that  its  decompofition  is  effedted  by  the  reci- 
procal aftion  of  its  ingredients  upon  each  other,  or  when 
it  is  placed  in  a running  dream  of  water,  the  changes  that 
enfue  are  very  different  from  thofe  fird  detailed.  All  the  foft 
parts  are  dimioifhed  in  fize,  and  converted  into  a peculiar 
fatty  matter,  poffeflxng  much  of  the  appearance  and  proper- 
ties of  fpermaceti.  This  was  obferved  fird  at  the  burial 
ground  of  the  Innocents  in  Paris,  where  the  poorer  people 
were  buried  in  vad  numbers  in  large  pits.  Every  part  of 
the  body  undergoes  this  change.  The  fubdance  in  quedion 
exhibits  all  the  properties  of  foap,  with  an  excefs  of  fatty 
matter  : and  is  dated  by  Fourcroy  to  conlid  of  adipous 
fubdance,  combined  with  ammoniac.  It  is  applicable  to  all 
thofe  manufaff  ures  in  which  tallow  is  ufed.  See  Adipocire. 

Death,  in  Pathology.  It  has  already  been  (hewn,  that, 
when  death  occurs  before  the  natural  changes,  induced  by 
old  age,  in  the  animal  economy,  have  brought  life  to  a con- 
ciulion,  it  happens  :n  confequence  of  fome  fudden  didurbance 
of  the  fydem,  or  of  the  more  gradual  operation  of  difeafe. 
In  the  former  cafe,  and  in  fome  of  the  more  rapid  indances 
of  the  latter,  an  interruption  of  the  functions  of  the  heart, 
the  lungs,  or  the  brain,  has. been  fhewn  to  be  the  immediate 
caufe  of  death  ; i.  e.  death  in  fuch  cafes  begins  in  one  or  the 
other  of  thefe  vital  organs.  It  remains,  then,  for  us  to 
point  out  the  morbid  changes,  produced  in  thofe  organs, 
either  by  external  violence,  or  the  internal  adtion  of  the  con- 
ftitution,  b/  which  their  functions  are  obftrudted,  and  death 
is  nec-fia-dy  brought  about. 

Morbid  Caufes  of  Death. — Difeafes  which  dire&ly  impede 


the  fundtions  of  the  heart  are,  compared  with  thofe  that  ob- 
drudt  the  brain  and  the  lungs  in  their  adt’.on,  but  few,  and 
of  fomewhat  rare  occurrence.  Death  is,  however,  thus  pro- 
duced occafionaliy  i as  when  an  aneuryfm  of  the  heart,  or  of 
the  great  vcfiels  attached  to  it,  is  ruptured ; or  when  an  abfeefs 
forms  in  the  fubdance  of  the  heart;  or  when  the  heart  is 
wounded  from  external  force.  Several  indances  of  a rupture 
of  the  heart  itfeif,  difeovered  on  the  diffedtion  of  perfons  who 
had  died  fuddenly,  are  recorded  by  Morgagni,  ( De  Sedib.  et 
Cauf.  Motor.  Epid.  xxvii.)  in  which  the  blood  was  in  con- 
fequence poured  out,  through  the  opening,  into  the  fac  of 
the  pericardium,  and  nectffarily  prevented  the  coptinuance 
of  the  motion  of  the  heart.  The  fubdance  of  the  heart  was, 
in  fome  of  thefe  cafes,  corroded  by  ulceration  ; in  others 
rendered  thin  by  dilatation.  An  obilrudtion  to  the  heart’s 
adtion  is  alfo  occafioned  by  a dropfy  of  the  pericardium, 
when  that  inveding  membrane  is  didended  with  a watery  ef- 
fufion  from  its  veffels.  The  heart  is  Hkewife  impeded  By 
the  contrary  condition  of  that  membrane,  namely,  when  it 
.adheres  firmly  to  the  furfaceof  the  heart.  See  Cullen,  Fird. 
Lines,  § 1 185. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Morgagni,  that  the  heart,  being  a 
mufcular  lubfiance,  is,  like  other  mufcles,  liable  to  fpafm  or 
convulfion,  and  that  death  is  in  fadt  fometimes  the  refult  of 
a fpafm  of  the  heart.  He  quotes  the  opinion  of  Herophilus, 
who  taught  that  fudden  death,  when  it  originated  from  no 
very  evident  caufe,  mud  be  attributed  to  fuch  a fpafm  ; and 
he  obferves,  that  a convulfion  of  the  heart  is  more  than  once 
mentioned  by  Hippocrates.  See  Epid.  xxv.  Art.  13.  To 
this  caufe  Bichat  attributes  the  fudden  death,  which  is  fome- 
times induced  by  ftrong  emotions  of  the  mind  ; as  by  excef- 
five  joy  or  defpair.  excited  by  the  unexpected  news  of  cer- 
tain events,  or  the  fight  of  unexpected  perfons  or  objeCts, 
& c.  Although  it  may  not  be  conceded  to  him,  that  thefe 
circumdances  influence  the  heart  direCtly,  and  the  brain  only 
in  a fecondary  way  ; yet  it  mud  be  admitted,  that  the 
heart  is  affedted  by  (trorig  mental  emotions  in  a degree  far 
beyond  the  other  organs  in  general,  and  difproportionately 
to  the  affeCtion  of  the  brain  ; and  that  its  ceffation,  there- 
fore, is  the  more  immediate  caufe  of  the  death  which  en- 
fues.  The  death,  in  this  cafe,  is  a permanent  fyncope,  and 
differs  from  a common  fainting  ft  only  in  its  duration.  See 
Bichat,  loc.  cit.  p.  231. 

As  the  function  of  refpiration  is  two-fold,  confiding  partly 
of  mechanieal,  and  partly  of  chemical  operations  ; fo  death 
may  begin  in  the  lungs,  when  either  the  one  or  the  other  of 
thefe  aCtions  is  interrupted,  by  external  accident,  or  by  dif- 
eafe. The  mechanical  aCt  of  refpiration  is  arreded  partially 
or  completely  by  the  diflocation  of  the  fpine  of  the  neck,  and. 
the  confequent  compreffion  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  in  that 
part : it  is  partially  impeded  if  the  diflocation  take  place 
below  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve9  ; becaufe  then  the  in- 
tercodal  mufcles  alone  are  paralyzed,  and  breathing  goes  on 
to  a certain  degree  by  means  of  the  diaphragm  : it  is  com- 
pletely arreded,  if  the  compreffion  is  above  that  point  of  the 
fpinal  marrow,  from  which  the  phrenic  nerves  originate  ; 
becaufe  the  diaphragm  is  then  paralyzed  too.  The  me- 
chanifm  of  refpiration  may  be  alfo  obflruCIed  by  any  large 
wound  or  aperture  into  the  thorax,  through  which  air  may 
be  freely  admitted  ; for,  in  (uch  a cafe,  the  external  air 
will  rufh  in,  on  the  expanfion  of  the  ched,  and,  preffing  oa 
the  furfaceof  the  lungs,  will  counterbalance  the  air  in  their 
cells,  and  thus  prevent  their  alternate  didenffon  and  evacua- 
tion, by  the  motion  of  the  ribs  and  the  diaphragm. 

Some  difeafes  terminate  in  death,  in  confequence  of  me- 
chanically impeding  the  adm’fii  m of  air  into  the  lungs. 
The  hydrothorax,  or  dropfy  of  the  ched,  which  confitls  of 
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an  effufion  of  a watery  fluid  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  and  this  affeftion  of  the  lungs  mull;  be  confidered,  under 
between  the  lungs  and  the  rib?,  necelfarily  retains  the  lungs  fuch  circumftances,  as  fecondary,  in  this  circle  of  affociated 
in  a comprefied  and  contrafted  ftate ; it  is  the  more  and  mutually  dependent  funftions. 

lpeedily  fatal,  if  combined  with  the  dropfy  of  the  belly,  and  The  morbid  affeftions  which  terminate  life,  by  impeding 
of  the  pericardium  ; the  former  of  which,  by  prefling  the  the  operations  of  the  common  fenforium  on  the  organs  of 
diaphragm  upwards,  caufes  an  additional  contraftion  of  the  the  body,  are  very  numerous,  as  will  be  obvious  from  a flight 
cavity  of  the  cheft;  the  latter,  by  occupying  a larger  fpace  in  perufal  of  the  works  of  Morgagni  and  other  morbid  anato- 
that  cavity.  An  oppolite  morbid  condition  has  fometimes,  milts.  The  different  parts  of  the  brain,  and  its  levelling 


though  rarely,  produced  death,  by  a mechanical  impediment 
to  refpiration  ; namely,  an  univerfal  adhelion  of  the  lungs  to 
the  ribs  and  diaphragm,  which  altogether  prevented  the  play 
of  the  lungs,  and  the  proper  expanfion  of  the  cheft.  A cafe 
of  this  defeription  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Marcet,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  412.  It  is 
probable  that  a convullive  ftate  of  the  mufcles  of  refpiration 
occalionally  produces  a fatal  interruption  to  the  mechanical 
aft  of  refpiration  in  fome  convullive  difeafes.  See  Lancift 
de  fubitaneis  mortibus,  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 

But  the  more  common  caufes  of  a fatal  interrupton  of  the 
funftion  of  the  lungs,  conlift  of  impediments  to  the  chemi- 
cal changes  in  the  blood,  which  are  necefiary  to  the  fupport 
of  life  ; that  is,  of  impediments  to  the  accefs  of  pure  air,  or 
air  containing  oxygen.  Thus  life  is  fpeedily  deftroyed  by 
hanging  or  drowning  ; the  preffure  of  the  rope  obliterating 
the  paffage  of  the  wind-pipe  in  the  former  cafe,  and  water 
preventing  the  accefs  of  air  in  the  latter.  See  Strangu- 
lation and  Dr-owning.  Iri  the  fame  way  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  foreign  fubftance,  as  particles  of  food.  See.  into 
the  glottis,  may  occafton  a fatal  impediment  to  breathing, 
and  the  perfon  is  faid  to  be  choked.  Among  the  cafual 
caufes  of  fuffocation,  the  breathing  of  the  deleterious  airs 
generated  in  mines,  at  the  bottom  of  wells,  or  in  clofe  rooms 
by  the  burning  of  charcoal  fires,  the  fermentation  of  liquors, 
or  the  refpiration  of  a crowded  people,  are  the  principal.  Of 
the  firft  we  have  inftances  in  the  choke-damp , as  it  is  called 
by  miners,  confiding  of  carbonic  acid,  arid  which  fpeedily 
kills  thofe  who  are  unfortunately  immerfed  in  it ; and  of  the 
laft,  the  fatal  imprifonment  in  the  black-hole  at  Calcutta 
affords  a memorable  example. 

Many  difeafes  terminate  fatally  by  impeding  the  chemical 
changes  of  the  blood  in  its  paffage  through  the  lungs. 
Some  operate  by  obftrufting  the  entrance  of  air  through  the 
paffages,  fuch  as  croup,  in  which  the  wind-pipe  is  ftuffed  up 
by  a fecretion  of  lymph  from  its  internal  furface,  which  pro- 
duces fuffocation;  and  fpafmodic  afthma,  in  which,  during 
the  paroxyfm,  the  paffages  are  fpafmodically  contracted. 
But  a more  fudden  and  complete  interruption  to  the  commu- 
nication of  air  to  the  circulating  fluid",  is  occafioned  by  the 
burfting  of  a large  blood-veffcl  within  the  lungs,  and  of 
courfe  by  the  fudden  filling  up  of  the  air-cells  and  paffages 
with  blood.  A fimilar  refult  follows  the  burfting  of  a large 
abfeefs,  or  vomica,  in  the  lungs,  as  fometimes  occurs  in  pul- 
monary confumption,  or  after  acute  inflammation  of  thofe  or- 
gans ; it  follows  likewife  from  the  rapid  effufion  of  lymph  into 
the  cells,  in  the  latter  difeafe,  and  more  gradually  from  the 
redundant  fecretion  of  mucus  in  the  peripneumonia  notha,  and 
in  the  catarrh  of  old  and  debilitated  perfons.  Occafionally,  a 
dropfical  effufion  into  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs,  or  anafarca 
pulmonum,  arrefts  the  procefs  of  refpiration  in  a fimilar  man- 
ner. So  numerous  are  the  morbid  changes  in  the  organs  of 
breathing,  by  which  life  is  annihilated. 

Bichat  is  difpofed  indeed  to  affirm,  that  in  the  majority 
of  flow  difeafes  of  every  kind,  death  begins  in  the  lungs. 
But,  although  a difficult  and  laborious  refpiration  is  one  of 
the  moll  obvious  fymptoms  of  departing  life,  yet  an  accurate 
obferver  will  remat  k,  in  many  cafes,  a previous  failure  in  the 
funftions  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  heart  and  arterial  fyftem  ; 
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membranes,  have  been  found  thickened,  indurated,  inflamed, 
converted  into  bone,  conneft'ed  by  adheficn,  comprefied  by 
effufions  of  blood,  or  of  its  feparate  parts  by  diftertded  veffels, 
by  abfeeffes,  tumours,  hydatids,  and  excrefcences  from  the 
cranium.  And  befide  thefe  palpable  and  evident  caufes  of 
the  death  of  the  brain,  the  fame  confequence  has  refulted 
from  concuffion,  as  it  is  termed,  and  even  from  flight  blows, 
where  no  nerceptible  alteration  had  been  produced.  In 
thefe  various  morbid  affeftions  of  the  encephalon,  the  fyrnp- 
forns,  which  precede  death,  are  thofe  of  apoplexy,  palfy, 
coma,  fatuity,  epiiepfy,  frenzy,  fever,  hemicrania,  & c.  ; or, 
in  other  words,  thefe  difeafes  deftroy  life  by  comprtffion,  or 
irritation  of  the  brain  in  fome  of  the  modes  juft  ftated. 

The  funftions  of  the  brain  may  be  deftroyed  by  feverai  ve- 
getable and  animal  poifons ; the  former,  when  taken  into  the 
ftomach,  affefting  the  brain  through  the  medium  of  the 
nerves  of  that  organ  ; the  latter,  being  inftilled  into  a wound, 
fometimes  deranging  the  fenforium  by  means  of  the  circu- 
lation direftly,  as  the  poifon  of  the  rattle-fnake  and  the 
viper  ; and  fometimes  perhaps  indircftly,  as  the  poifon  from 
a rabid  animal,  by  the  abforbents.  Between  the  ftomach 
and  the  brain,  a clofe  connection  through  the  nervous  fyftem 
exifts,  whence  perhaps  not  only  an  overdofe  of  opium,  hen- 
bane, or  fpirituous  liquors,  &c.,  but  a blow  on  the  epigaftric 
region,  or  the  wind  of  a cannon  ball,  as  has  been  affirmed, 
have  often  produced  inftantaneous  death. 

The  fenforial  power,  however,  is  not  only  deflroyed  by 
the  mechanical  changes  of  ftrufture  in  the  brain  above  enu- 
merated, and  by  the  influence  of  narcotic  fubftances,  and 
other  caufes,  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves;  but  many 
other  circumftances  conduce  to  exhauft  it,  and  thus  to  termi- 
nate life.  It  is  a general  faft  in  the  animal  economy,  how- 
ever whimfically  Brown  and  Darwin  may  have  theorized 
upon  it,  that  the  lenforiai  power,  (or  excitability,  or  nervous 
energy,  or  by  what  other  term  we  may  chufe  to  defignate  it,) 
is  diminifhed  and  exhaufted  by  long  continued  or  exceffive 
aftion,  as  well  as  by  the  abftraftion  of  thofe  matters  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  fupport  of  the  body.  Thus  death  is  occa- 
fioned by  the  exceffive  vafcular  aftion  in  fevers,  which  ex- 
haufts  the  nervous  power  when  no  morbid  ftrufture  of 
any  of  the  three  vital  organs  exifts ; the  fupport  of  the 
conftitution  by  digeftiou  and  nutrition  being  at  the  fame 
time  withdrawn.  Thus  alfo  the  exceffive  mufcular  aftion  in 
convulfions  fometimes  exhaufts  life;  and  even  long  con- 
tinued violent  pain,  or  thofe  lefs  intolerable  feelings  which 
come  under  the  denomination  of  irritation,  not  unfrequently 
wear  down  the  vital  powers,  as  in  the  confluent  fmail-pox, 
when  the  fkin  is  covered  with  puftules.  In  chronic  difeafes 
accompanied  by  heftic  fever,  the  conftitution  is  thus  worn 
out,  perhaps  in  a great  meafure  by  the  defeft  of  nutrition,  in 
confequence  of  the  lofs  of  the  digeftive  power,  which  every 
ftate  of  fever  occafior.s,  as  well  as  by  the  great  exhauftion  of 
the  febrile  aftion,  and  of  the  profufe  fweats. 

By  the  abftraftion  of  nourifhment,  produced  in  various 
ways,  life  muft  be  obvioufly  exhaufted,  as  by  long  fading  ; 
or  by  an  obftruftion  to  the  digeftive  procefs,  or  to  the  paf- 
fage of  the  food  into  the  inteftines  (in  fchirrous  pylorus),  or 
through  the  lafteab  into  the  blood  (in  mefenteric  difeafes). 
Or  it  may  be  exhaufted  by  great  difeharges  of  the  blood  itfelf, 
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fa  great  haemorrhages ; or  by  profufe  fecretions  from  the 
blood,  as  of  the  urine  in  diabetes;  of  fweat.in  chronic  dif- 
eafes  ; of  the  internal  liquids,  in  diarrhoea,  and  dyfentery  ; 
of  the  fluids  of  the  uterus  and  vagina,  in  menorrhagia,  fluor 
albus,  &c.  The  abftradion  of  the  neceffary  fiimulus  of  heat, 
or,  in  common  language,  the  application  of  cold,  is  frequently 
fatal  to  the  powers  of  life.  (See  Cold  ) So  true  is  the 
obftrvation  of  Seneca,  “ nafcimus  uno  modo,  multis  mori- 
mur.” 

The  confideration  of  the  phyfical  procefs  of  death  is  ge- 
nerally (hunned,  although  on  a near  view  it  lofes  much  of  its 
horror.  Thofe  who  have  frequently  witnefled  it  allow  that 
it  is  not  generally  a painful  procefs.  In  fome  delicate  and 
irritable  perfons,  a kind  of  ftiuggle  is  indeed  fometimes  ex- 
cited, when  refpiration  becomes  very  difficult  ; but  more  fre- 
quently the  dving  obvioufly  fuffer  nothing,  and  exprefs  no 
uneafinefs.  Our  obftrvation  accords  with  that  of  an  elegant 
and  intelligent  writer,  who  o'oferves,  “ in  thofe  who  die  of 
chronic  dieafes,  the  gradation  is  flow  and  dittindt.  Con- 
fumptive  patients  are  fometimes  in  a dying  date  during 
feveral  days  ; they  appear  at  fuch  times  to  fuffer  iittle,  but 
to  languifh  for  complete  diffolution  ; nay,  I have  known 
them  exprefs  great  uneafinefs,  when  they  have  been  re-called 
from  the  commencement  of  infenfibility,  by  the  cries  ot  their 
friends,  or  the  efforts  of  the  attendants  to  produce  pain.  In 
obferving  perfons  in  this  fituation,  I have  always  been  irn- 
preffed  with  an  idea,  that  the  approach  of  a filial  death  pro- 
duces a fenfation  fimilar  to  that  of  falling  afleep.  The  dif- 
turbance  of  refpiration  is  the  only  apparent  fource  of  uneafi- 
nefs to  the  dying  ; and  fenfibiiity  leems  to  be  impaired,  in 
exadf  proportion  to  the  decreafe  of  that  fundfion.  Befides, 
both  the  imprtffions  of  prefent  objedts,  and  thofe  recalled  by 
memory,  are  influenced  by  the  extreme  debility  of  the  pa- 
tient, whofe  wilh  is  for  abfolute  reft.  I could  never  fee  the 
clofe  of  life,  under  thefe  circumftances,  without  recollefting 
thofe  beautiful  lines  of  Spenfer ; 

“ Sleep  after  toil,  port  after  ftormy  feas, 

Eafe  after  war,  death  after  life,  doth  greatly  pleafe.” 
Ferriar.  Med.  Hilt.b.  i. 

We  have  obferved  in  more  inftances  than  one,  a perfon 
juft  finking  into  the  fleep  of  death,  expreffing  in  a languid 
voice,  but  with  every  fign  of  perfect  complacency,  a fenfe 
of  his  dying  ftate.  In  hidden  deaths  nothing  can  be  fa;d  on 
this  point,  as  little  time  intervenes  between  the  commence- 
ment of  death  and  abfolute  inferifibility  ; and  in  acute  diftafes 
infenfibility  often  precedes  death  for  fome  confiderable  time. 

It  is  the  talk  of  humanity,  however,  to  mitigate  the  buf- 
ferings of  the  dying,  and,  where  nature  has  produced  none, 
to  take  care  that  the  officioufnefs  of  art  fhould  not  inflict 
them.  The  length  of  the  interval  between  infenfibility  and 
the  abfolute  ceflbt'on  of  exiftence,  has  given  rffe  to  a multi- 
tude of  fuperliitious  notions  and  mifehievous  practices 
among  the  vulgar.  Indeed  fome  of  thefe  notions  are  of 
confiderable  antiquity  ; but  it  does  not  appear  that,  in  thofe 
early  ages,  the  attendants  p-relumtd  to  accelerate  the  death 
of  the  luff.rer.  In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  however, 
it  was  very  common  to  ft  t ip  the  dying,  to  drag  them  cut  of 
bed,  and  place  them  on  mattraffes  of  ftraw  or  hair,  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  Religious  habits,  afhes,  and  relics,  were 
then  thrown  upon  them,  for  the  confolation  of  thofe, 

“ who,  to  be  fure  of  Paradife, 

Dying  put  on  the  weeds,  of  Dominic, 

Or  in  Francifcan  thought  to  pafs  dilguis’d.” 

The  effVdts  of  thefe  impreffions  ftill  remain.  It  is  a pre- 
valent notion  among  nurfes  and  fervantSj  that  a patient. 
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whofe  death  1*3  lingering,  cannot  quit  life  while  he  lies  on  3 
common  bed,  and  that  it  is  neceffary  to  drag  the  bed  away, 
and  to  place  him  on  the  mattrafs.  This  piece  of  cruelty  i$ 
often  pradtifed,  when  the  attendants  are  left  to  themfelves. 

A ftill  more  hazardous  practice  has  been  very  prevalent  in 
France  and  Germany,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  not  altoge- 
ther unknown  in  this  country.  When  the  patient  is  fup- 
pofed  by  the  nurfes  to  be  nearly  in  a dying  date,  they  with- 
draw the  pillows  and  bolder  from  beneath  his  head,  fome- 
times  with  fuch  violence  as  to  throw  back  the  head,  and  to 
add  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  refpiration,  if  not  to  produce 
aftual  fuffocation.  Another  improper  practice  is  the  preci- 
pitation with  which  the  attendants  lay  out  the  body,  immedi- 
ately after  death  has  taken  place.  They  have  often  been 
known  to  (trip  the  body  in  very  cold  ftormy  weather,  wrap 
it  in  cold  linen,  throw  a Angle  fhect  over  it,  and  open  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  apartment,  in  little  more  than 
half  an  hour  after  a patient  had  died  fuddenly. 

It  is  too  certain  that  the  helplefs  patient  feels  all  thefe 
cruelties,  after  he  has  become  unable  to  exprefs  his  fenfa- 
tions  diiliDctly.  The  teftimony  of  perfons  who  have  reco- 
vered from  apparent  death,  leaves  no  doubt  on  this  head. 
See  a diftrelfing  cafe  of  this  fort  under  the  article  Cata- 
lepsy. But  the  means  of  prevention  of  fuch  buffering  in 
the  dying  are  eafy. 

“ Dillurb  him  not — let  him  pafs  peaceably.” 

Shakefpeare. 

“ When  the  tolling  of  the  arms,  which  I have  deferibed,”' 
fays  Dr.  Ferriar,  “ the  rattling  noife  in  refpiration,  and  dif- 
ficulty of  fwallowing  have  come  on,  all  unneceffary  noife 
and  buffle  about  the  dying  perfon  fhould  be  prohibited. 
The  bed-curtains  fhould  be  drawn  nearly  clofe,  and  unlefs- 
the  patient  fhould  place  himfelf  in  a pofture  evidently  un» 
eafy,  he  fhould  be  left  undifturbed.  Exclamations  of  grief,, 
and  the  crowding  of  the  family  round  the  bed,  only  ferve 
to  harrafs  him.  The  common  practice  of  plying  him  with 
liquors  of  different  kinds,  and  of  forcing  them  into  his 
mouth,  when  he  cannot  fwallow,  fhould  be  totally  abftained 
from. 

“ When  he  no  longer  breathes,  one  perfon  only  fhould  re- 
main in  the  room,  who  fhould  take  care  that  no  alteration 
be  made  in  the  ftate  of  the  bed.  Every  thing  fhould  be 
conducted  as  if  he  were  in  a tranfitory  fleep.  If  the  weather 
be  hot,  the  windows  of  the  room  may  be  opened,  and  the 
bed  curtains  undrawn  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three  hours. 
In  winter,  it  wiii  be  lufiicient  to  withdraw  the  curtains 
within  that  time. 

“ There  can  be  no  juft  reafen  for  the  hafte,  with  which 
it  is  ufual  to  lay  out  the  body.  Several  hours  may  be  very 
properly  fuffered  to  elapfe  before  this  is  done  ; for  the  joints 
do  not  commonly  become  rigid  for  a confiderable  time.  At 
the  end  of  that  period,  the  body  will  be  completely  cold, 
and  all  remains  of  fenfibiiity  will  have  been  extinguifhed.” 
Ferriar  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Dying,  loc.  cit.  vol.  iii. 

Thefe  obiervatious  relate  folely  to  the  propriety  of 
fmoothing  the  bed  of  death.  For,  happily,  the  ufage  of 
keeping  the  body  unbnried  during  feveral  days  is  fo  firmly 
eftablifhed  in  this  country,  that  it  is  unneceffary  to  fpeculate 
on  the  poffibility  of  abufes,  in  regard  to  premature  inter- 
ment In  France  a very  blameable,  even  criminal,  degree 
of  hafte  leems  to  have  been  tiled  in  this  refpecl,  at  the  time 
when  Bruhitr  wrote.  For  he  obferves,  that  the  rituals^ 
which  were  moll  cautioufly  drawn  up,  only  enjoined  the  de- 
lay of  interment  for  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  and  that 
others  directed  it  to  be  performed  within  half  of  that  period. 
See  his  tteatife  de  P Incertitude  des  Signes  de  la  Mo.  t.  The 


flighted  appearance  of  beginning  putrefaction  affords  fuffi- 
cient  fecurity  againft  any  revifitings  of  life  ; and  marks  of  this 
nature  are  almoft  always  vifible,  before  the  date  of  interment 
obf-rved  in  this  country. 

Death,  in  Theology . The  nature  and  extent  of  death, 
in  its  connexion  with  the  fall  of  our  firft  parents,  and  de- 
nounced as  a penalty  in  confcquence  of  their  tranfgreffion, 
have  afforded  occafion  for  a difference  of  opinion  among 
divines  and  biblical  critics.  It  has  been  generally  fuppofed 
that  the  privilege  of  continued  life  was  connected  by  a di- 
vine confiitution  with  the  innocence  or  finlefs  obedience  of 
the  firth  progenitors  of  our  race  ; and  that  the  providence 
of  God  would  preferve  and  prolong  their  exiftence,  not- 
withftanding  thofe  natural  decays,  and  that  tendency  to  dif - 
folution,  to  which  their  natural  frame  muff  neceffarily  have 
been  fubjeft.  The  tree  of  life,  to  which  they  had  accefs, 
was  either  a pledge  of  permanent  being  and  happinefs,  or 
the  appointed  means  of  fecuring  them  ; and  the  prohibition 
to  abftain  from  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  was  merely  intended  to  prevent  their  forfeiture 
of  happinefs,  and  the  lofs  of  life,  on  which  their  happinefs 
depended.  Joi'ephus,  and  fome  of  the  ancients,  abfurdly 
imagined,  that  this  latter  tree  was  fo  called,  becaufe  there 
was  fomething  in  its  fruit  that  by  its  own  nature  conveyed 
knowledge  or  wifdom  ; but  this  is  the  effort  of  ftudy  and 
inquiry,  and  not  of  eating  or  drinking,  at  lead  in  any  other 
way  than  by  the  experience  it  gives,  and  the  effedts  it  pro- 
duces. In  this  fenfe  eating  indeed  conveys  a great  deal  of 
knowledge  both  of  good  and  evil,  inafmuch  as  the  eating 
of  noxious  and  poifonous  food,  or  proper  and  wholefome 
food  in  an  intemperate  manner,  will  give  a very  fenfible 
knowledge  of  good,  viz.  of  the  value  of  the  eafe  and  health 
that  are  loft,  by  the  evil  that  it  introduces.  This,  if  we  un- 
derhand the  hiftory  in  a literal  fenfe,  (fee  Fall,)  may  be 
the  true  reafon  of  the  name  of  this  tree,  that  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil.  Thus,  the  tree  of  life,  and  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  feem  to  (land  in  oppolition 
to  each  other,  and  to  be  of  diredfly  contrary  qualities.  The 
tree  of  life  was  certainly  of  an  healing,  reftorative  nature, 
and  would  have  prolonged  life  to  the  longeft  period  of  du- 
ration. (See  Gen.  iii.  22,  and  Rev.  xxii.  2,  in  which  latter 
paffage  this  tree  is  alluded  tfe.)  In  oppofition  to  this  was  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  the  fruit  of  which, 
however  pleafing  to  the  fight  or  grateful  to  the  lade,  was  of 
a pernicious  and  deadly  quality,  and  tended  to  introduce 
thole  diforders  in  the  body,  which  would  eventually,  and 
in  thtir  own  nature,  lead  to  and  iffue  in  death.  The  prohi- 
bition of  the  fruit  of  this  tree  was  juftly  made  by  the  great 
Creator  and  Lord  of  man,  not  merely  for  the  exercife  of  his 
fovereign  authority  and  power,  but  as  an  inftar.ce  of  his 
goodnefs  to,  and  care  of,  the  new-formed  creature  he  had 
placed  in  Eden,  and  in  order  to  prevent  him,  through  want 
of  experience,  from  deftroying  himfelf.  The  exception  of 
this  tree  may  be  confidered  partly  as  a friendly  caution,  and 
principally  as  an  exprefs  prohibition,  carrying  in  it  a pofitive 
injunction  wholly  to  abftain  from  its  fruit  ; and  in  this  fenfe 
our  firft  parents  underftood  it.  (Gen.  iii.  1.  3.)  The  pe- 
nalty threatened  againft  the  violation  of  this  prohibition  is 
expreffed  in  thefe  words,  “ thou  fhalt  furelv  die,”  or  “in 
dying  thou  fhalt  die:”  a form  of  (peaking  which  commonly 
has  an  emphatical  meaning  ; fometimes  denoting  the  abfolute 
certainty  of  anv  thing,  and  having  in  it  the  nature  of  a ftrong 
affirmation;  and  fometimes  fignifying what  is  extraordinary 
in  its  kind,  and  the  continuation  of  the  thing  fpoken  of,  and 
the  gradual  accompiifhment  of  it.  “ In  the  day  thou  eateft 
thereof,  in  dying  thou  (halt  die,”  i.  e.  inftantly  become  incur- 


ably mortal,  and  tending  a!!  thy  days  to  diffolutioh  and 
death. 

Death,  threatened  as  a penalty  in  confequeuce  of  fin, 
and  contrafted  againft  the  prefent  life,  bled  with  ail  the 
comforts  and  privileges  of  it,  and  regarded  as  a defirable 
privilege,  mu  ft  be  a fubftantial  puniihment,  and  an  awful 
inftance  of  the  divine  difpleafure  againft  fin  : and  as  the  re- 
covery to  life  is  as  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  power  of 
man,  as  the  firft  grant  of  it  was,  this  threatening,  “ thou 
(halt  furely  die,”  was  not  only  a condemnation  to  certain 
death,  but  as  to  any  thing  man  could  do  to  prevent  it,  to 
perpetual  and  eternal  death,  and  the  entire  and  final  lofs  of 
life  and  happinefs.  It  has  been  abfurdly  objected  by  fome 
to  the  truth  of  the  feripture  "hiftory,  that  the  fentence 
of  death  was  not  executed  immediately,  or  on  the  day 
of  the  trangrefiion.  But  the  expreffion,  “ in  dying  thou 
fhalt  die,”  properly  interpreted,  furnifhes  no  ground  for 
this  objection:  for  it  fignifies,  thou  (halt  certainly,  but 
gradually  die,  inftantly  become  liable  to  death,  and  be  per- 
petually tending  to  it,  without  any  poffibility  of  a final 
reprieve,  or  knowing  when  the  fentence  fnall  be  executed 
in  it?  full  weight  and  extent.  Some  perfons  have  alfo  ob- 
jected to  the  equity  of  this  fentence,  or  of  the  connection 
between  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit  and  the  punifti- 
ment  of  death  that  attended  it.  Dr.  Chandler,  in  confi- 
dering  this  objection,  (Sermons,  vol.  iv.  p.  17,  &c.)  ob- 
ferves,  that  as  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  and  the  puniffi- 
ment  of  death  arofe  out  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  had 
the  connection  of  caufe  and  efftCt,  nothing  more  need  be 
faid  in  vindication  of  it  than  for  any  other  natural  connec- 
tion of  this  kind  whatfoever.  Befides,  no  creature  has  a 
right  to  life  long,  or  upon  any  other  terms  than  the  Creator 
pleafes.  Again,  the  nature  of  Adam’s  crime,  when  con- 
sidered in  its  proper  view,  will  appear  to  be  extraordinary, 
and  his  guilt  attended  with  peculiar  and  heinous  aggravations, 
and  on  fome  accounts  with  unquellionabiy  much  greater 
than  ever  was,  or  ever  could  be  committed  by  any  of  his 
polterity.  His  tranfgreffion  was  folly  in  its  nature,  and 
a high  immorality  of  a molt  enormous  kind,  and  a fin  im- 
mediately againft  God,  with  the  worft  aggravations  attend- 
ing it.  Moreover,  it  involved  their  pofterity  to  the  end  of 
time,  through  all  ages  and  nations,  in  the  confequences  of 
it,  and  fubjedted  them  to  two  of  the  greateft  evils,  fin  and 
death.  Farther,  notwithftanding  the  objections  that  may 
be  urged  againft  the  credibility  of  this  part  of  the  feripture 
hiftory,  from  the  extraordinary  condudt  of  God,  and  the 
feeming  difproportion  between  the  offence  and  the  punish- 
ment threatened  to  and  inflicted  upon  it,  yet  there  is  in  rea- 
lity nothing  extraordinary  in  it ; nothing  but  what  occurs 
in  the  common  government  of  God,  and  what  is  allowed 
reafonabie  and  fit,  upon  the  principles  of  natural  as  well  as  re- 
vealed religion.  The  facred  hiftory  informs  us,  that  our  firft 
parents,  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  i.  e.  by  indulging  their 
appetite?  contrary  to  their  knowledge  and  convidtiou  of  du- 
ty, and  by  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  led  away  by  the  force 
and  influence  of  temptation  to  tranfgrefs  the  law  of  God, 
by  forfeiting  their  innocence,  and  fuffering  inclination  to 
fubdue  the  didtates  of  confcience,  forfeited  the  favour  of 
God,  and  fubjedted  themfelves  to  affliction,  mifery.and  death. 
A nd  as  far  as  this  arofe  from  the  natural  connexion  of  things, 
does  not  the  fame  connection  ftili  hold  l Do  not  the  fame 
criminal  indulgences  produce  the  fame  effects  ? Moreover, 
one  fevere  and  grievous  part  of  the  puniihment  of  our  6 ril 
parents,  their  being  prohibited  accefs  to  the  tree  of  life, 
and  being  irrecoverably  given  up  to  the  condemnation  of 
death,  was,  if  the  matter  be  rightly  confidered,  an  aCt  of 
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real  companion  and  goodnefs  on  the  part  of  God.  A 
fcheme  of  recovery  was  immediately  commenced  upon  their 
tranfgrefiion,  and  they  had  evident  intimations  of  mercy  as 
foon  as  their  fentence  of  punifhment  was  announced. 

Several  other  learned  writers  underftand  by  the  penalty 
of  death  denounced  againfl  the  tranfgrefiion  of  our  firft  pa- 
rents, not  merely  the  reparation  of  the  foul  from  the  body, 
or  its  removal  from  one  ftate  of  confcioufuefs  to  the  other, 
but  the  utter  extinction  of  the  human  being,  or  death  eter- 
nal, without  hopes  of  a revival  or  refuneCtion.  To  this 
purpofe  Dr.  Taylor  obferves,  (Scripture  Divinity,  p.  102.) 
that  every  tranfgreffor,  the  moment  he  is  fuch,  is  dead  in 
law  : and,  for  any  thing  in  law,  he  mull;  continue  fo  as  long 
as  it  is  true,  that  he  has  violated  the  law,  that  is,  for  ever-, 
more.  The  language  of  the  law  to  every  one  that  tranfgreffes 
it,  and  for  every  breach  and  tranfgrefiion,  is  this,  “ Thou 
fhalt  die.”  And  this,  he  fays,  is  the  force  of  the  expref- 
fion,  “ >n  dying  thou  (halt  die,”  in  the  law 

given  to  Adam.  It  does  not  (peak  of  the  certainty  of  the 
event,  as  if  he  fhould  certainly  die  the  day  he  tranfgreffed  ; 
for  the  event  fhews  the  contrary;  nor  that  he  fhould  be- 
come mortal  from  a change  in  his  conftitution,  which  is  a 
random  conjedure,  without  any  foundation  in  the  nature 
of  his  conftitution,  which  was  created  mortal,  or  in  the 
force  of  the  words.  For  the  phrafe  fl^  F) 's  an 
Hebraifm,  importing  that  a thing  is,  or  is  done,  thoroughly, 
totally,  in  the  moll  perfed  manner,  or  the  mod  intenfe.de- 
gree,  and  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  fubjeCt.  (See  Gen.  ii.  16.  xxxvii.  33.  Exod.xxi.  19.) 
Thus  the  force  of  the  words,  “ in  dying  thou  fhalt  die,”  is 
this,  t]iou  fhalt  thoroughly,  utterly,  totally  die,  or  die  for 
ever,  without  coming  to  life  again.  Thou  haft  juftly  for- 
feited thy  life  and  being,  and  fhalt  fuffcr  a total  and  eternal 
extinction  of  it.  Athanafius  (De  Incarn.  Verbi)  thinks, 
that  the  doubling  of  the  expreffion  in  the  above  cited  fen- 
tence, denotes,  that  “ he  fhould  not  only  die,  but  remain 
in  the  corruption  of  death  ;”  as  we  fhould  all  have  done, 
if  the  fecond  Adam  had  not  obtained  for  us  a happy  refur- 
re&ion.  This  furely,  fays  bifhop  Law  (Confiderations  on 
the  Theory  of  Religion,  p.  348,  ed.  7.),  and  nothing  lefs, 
muft  be  implied  in  that  moft  folemn  fentence  : nor  can  we 
well  conceive  the  unhappy  fubjedts  of  it  to  have  been  at 
that  time  fo  very  ingenious  as  to  explain  it  away,  by  dif-. 
tinguifhing  upon  the  feveral  component  parts  of  their  con- 
ftitution ■ and  concluding,  that  by  death  no  more  was  in- 
tended, than  only  a reparation  of  thefe  parts,  while  the 
principal  of  them  was  ftill  living  in  fome  different  manner  : 
or  that  it  was  a continuation  of  their  confcioufnefs,  and 
real  exiftence,  though  in  fome  other  place.  This,  he  fays, 
was  the  philofophy  of  after  ages.  Dr.  Jortin  alfo  once 
held  a fimilar  opinion  (Serm.  vol.  vii.  p.  283),  though  he 
afterwards  adopted  the  contrary  doctrine.  If  death,  fays 
the  learned  prelate  (ubi  fupra),  be  a return  to  duft,  then 
nothing  but  a reviving,  or  a refufcitation  from,  that  duff, 
can  be  the  reverfing  of  it,  or  a proper  recovery  from  it ; 
and  accordingly,  as  he  conceives,  to  this,  and  this  alone, 
St.  Paul  coniines  the  contrail,  he  has  drawn  at  large,  be- 
tween the  firft  and  fecond  Adam  : “ Since  by  man  came 
death,  by  man  came  alfo  the  rtfurretlion  from  the  dead  ; 
and  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  fo  in  Chrift  fhall  all  be  made 
alive;”  which  words  dire&ly  affirm,  fays  Tayior  (Dodlr.  of 
Orig  Sin,  p.  24.),  “ that  a refurreftion.  or  body  made 
alive  again,  is  granted,  affured,  and  executed  by  and  in 
Chrift  alone,”  and  evidently  fuppofe,  that  the  dead  are 
not  made  altve  till  the  refurreftion  ; and  that  if  a refurrec- 
tion  had  not  been  provided,  we  Ihould  never  after  death 
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have  been  made  alive.  Bifliop  Sherlock  purfues  the  fame 
kind  of  reafoning  in  fimilar  language.  (Difc.  ii.  p.  76.  300, 
Difc.  vi.  p.  209.  Ufe  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,  p.  69,  &c. 
ed.  2.)  The  fame  notion  of  death,  and  of  an  unconfcious 
ftate  between  death  and  the  refurreclion,  is  adopted  by  Dr. 
Prieftley,  in  conformity  to  his  ideas  of  the  homogeneity. of 
man,  and  inculcated  in  his  Inftitutes  and  various  other  writ- 
ings. 

An  ingenious  writer,  and  an  excellent  Biblical  critic, 
however,  is  of  a very  different  opinion  ; and  he  deduces, 
from  the  antiquity  of  the  worlhip  of  dead  men,  an  explica- 
tion of  the  term  death  in  the  threatening  denounced  agairift 
Adam,  fimilar  to  that  with  v/hich  we  have  introduced  this 
fubjeft,  conformable  to  his  idea  of  the  foul,  as  a fubftance 
or  principle  diftinfl  from  matter  and  the  body,  and  confid- 
ent with  his  belief  of  a feparate  ftate.  For  an  abftraft  of 
his  reafoning  on  this  inttrefting  fubjedt,  fee  Sleep  of  the 
Soul.  See  alfo  Soul  and  Resurrection. 

Death , in  its  original  and  moft  proper  and  natural  fenfe, 
fignifies,  as  we  have  ftiewn;  the  lofs  of  life,  and  together 
with  it,  of  all  its  bleffings  and  comforts.  This  is  the  com- 
mon, if  not  the  univerfal,  fenfe  of  the  word  in  the  writings 
of  Mofes  ; and  in  the  function  of  a law,  it  is  reafonable  to 
fuppofe  the  word  is  ufed  in  its  moft  natural  and  proper 
fenfe.  Death,  in  Scripture,  is  ufed  fometimes  for  the  lof3 
of  privileges,  benefits,  and  comforts,  even  when  life  remains. 
In  this  fenfe  it  fignifies  the  foul’s  lofs  of  the  image  of  God, 
of  holinefs,  and  peace;  this  is  called  “ fpiritual  death.” 
Thus  the  Ephelians  are  faid  to  be  “ dead  in  trefpaffes  and 
fins.”  (Ephef.  ii.  1.)  Sometimes  death  fignifies  the  lofs  of 
bleffings  in  the  world  to  come,  together  with  pofitive  fuf- 
ferings  both  in  foul  and  body.  Thus,  in  Rom.  viii.  13.  “ if 
ye  live  after  the  flefti,  ye  (hall  die.”  (See  John  vi.  50.)  In 
Rev.  xxi.  18.  this  is  called  “ the  fecond  death  :”  and  fome 
have  fuppofed,  that  it  denotes  the  final  deftruftion  of  the 
incorrigibly  wicked,  whom  neither  milder  nor  more  fevere 
difeipline  can  reform,  and  render  capable  of  the  happinefs 
connected  with  piety  and  virtue. 

Death,  Mors,  in  Mythology,  a divinity,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  theogony  of  Hefiod,  was  the  offspring  of  Night,  and 
whofe  brother  was  Sleep.  (See  Sleep.)  The  Greek  poets, 
as  well  as  the  Latins,  and  Virgil  (iEn.  I.  2.)  among  others, 
reckon  death  among  their  gods.  It  is  not  known  what  wor- 
ftiip  they  paid  her;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Lacedemonians 
honoured  her  as  a divinity,  and  had,  as  Paufanias  informs 
us,  (in  Lacon.)  one  of  her  ftatues  near  that  of  her  brother 
Sleep.  Mors,  or  Death,  was  the  moft  powerful  minifter  of 
the  infernal  deities,  and  brings  all  mortals  down  to  the  ri- 
ver Acheron.  It  is  laid  that  her  mother  Nox,  or  Night, 
bellowed  peculiar  care  on  her  education,  and  that  (he  had  a 
great  affe&ion  for  her  brother  Somnus,  or  Sleep.  Among  the 
Elseans  there  was  a temple,  with  the  ftatue  of  a woman  hold- 
ing in  either  hand  a fkeping  boy,  with  their  legs  diftorted ; 
that  in  her  right  was  white,  t©  fignify  Sleep  ; that  in  her 
left  was  black,  to  reprefen t Death  ; whiift  the  female  that 
foftered  them  was  Night.  No  facrifices,  no  temples,  no  ce- 
remonies, no  priefts, . were  appointed  for  death,  becaufe  fhe 
was  looked  upon  as  an  inexorable  deity,  whom  no  prayers 
could  move,  nor  facrifices  pacify.  The  figures  of  Mors,  or 
Death,  are,  as  Mr  Spence  fays,  very  uncommon,  as  were 
thofe  of  the  evil  and  hurtful  beings  in  general  ; they  were 
excluded  from  all  medals ; on  feals  and  rings  they  were  pro- 
bably confidered  as  bad  omens,  and  were  perhaps  never  ufed. 
Among  the  few  figures  of  Mors  met  with  by  this  ingenious 
writer,  that  in  the  Florentine  gallery  was  the  moft  remark- 
able ; it  is  a little  figure,  in  brafs,  of  a ikeleton,  fitting  oq 
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the  ground,  and  reding  one  of  his  hands  on  a long  urn. 
The  figure  of  Mors  might  have  been  very  common  in  an- 
cient paintings,  btcaufe  (he  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  poets,  who  diltinguiftiea  her  from  Lethum.  The 
latter  was  that  general  caufe  or  fource  of  mortality,  which 
they  fuppofed  to  have  its  proper  refidence  in  hell,  and  Mors 
or  Mortes,  for  they  had  feveral  of  them,  they  regarded  as 
the  immediate  caufe  of  each  particular  inftance  of  mortality 
that  occured  on  our  earth.  The  face  of  Mors  fetms  in 
their  reprefentation  of  it,  to  have  been  of  a pale,  wan, 
•dead  colour.  The  poets  deferibe  her,  as  ravenous,  treach- 
erous, and  furious.  They  deferibe  her  as  roving  about 
open-mouthed,  and  as  ready  to  fwallow  up  all  that  came  in 
her  way  ; they  feem  to  give  her  black  robes  and  dark  wings, 
and  reprefent  her  often  as  of  an  enormous  fize.  Statius 
gives  her  arms  and  a fword,  exhibiting  her  like  a deftroying 
angel,  where  he  is  deferibing  a peftilence.  The  ancient  poets 
fometimes  reprefent  her  as  coming  to  the  doors  ol  mortals, 
and  thundering  at  them,  to  demand  the  debts  they  owe 
her  : fometimes  approaching  to  their  bedfides,  and  leaning 
over  them  : and  at  other  times,  purfuing  her  prey,  or  ho- 
vering in  the  air,  and  ready  to  ftoop  upon  it.  She  is  alfo  re- 
prefented  as  purfuing  men  with  a net,  catchiag  them,  and 
dragging  them  to  their  tombs.  Of  all  the  pidfures  of  this 
deitv  exhibited  by  Statius,  the  mod  particular  is  that  which 
reprefents  her  as  (landing  by  the  bed-lide  of  a youth  juft  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  accompanied  by  Envy  and  Vengeance. 
Thefe  horrid  deities  manifeft  great  friendfhip  to  one  another 
in  the  execution  of  their  cruel  offices,  and  Vengeance,  in  par- 
ticular, after  having  embraced  the  goddefs  of  death,  feems, 
according  to  his  account,  to  take  the  fatal  net  out  of  her 
hand,  and  to  perform  her  office  for  her. 

Death,  appeal  of,  in  Law.  See  Appeal  of  death . 

Death,  Civil.  The  law  diftinguifhes  between  natural 
and  civil  death  : the  former  is  the  actual  termination  of  life; 
the  latter,  when  a perfon  ia  not  actually  dead,  but  adjudged 
fo  by  law.  Thus,  by  ftat.  19.  Char.  II.  c.  6.,  if  a perfon 
for  whofe  life  an  eftate  is  granted  remain  beyond  fea,  or  is 
otherwife  abfent  feven  years,  and  no  proof  be  made  of  his 
being  alive,  or  becomes  a profeffed  monk,  he  fha'l  be  ac- 
counted naturally  dead.  However,  the  latter  difability, 
fince  the  Reformation,  is  held  to  be  abolifhed.  But  if  the 
party  beyond  fea  be  afterwards  proved  living  at  the  time  of 
evidlion  of  any  perfon,  then  the  tenant,  &c.  may  re-enter 
and  recover  the  profits.  By  ftat.  6.  Ann.  1.  18.,  perfons  in 
reverfion  or  remainder,  after  the  death  of  another,  upon 
affidavit  that  they  have  caufe  to  believe  fuch  other  dead, 
may  move  the  lord  chancellor  to  order  the  perfon  to  be  pro- 
duced ; and  if  he  be  not  produced,  he  fhall  be  taken  as 
dead  ; and  thofe  claiming  may  enter.  See  Civil  Death. 

'D'S.ATYi-lVatch,  in  Zoology,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  pedi- 
culus  of  old  wood,  a fpecies  of  the  termes,  belonging  to  ■ 
the  order  of  aptera  and  clafs  of  infedts  in  the  L’nnaean  fyf- 
tem.  (See  Termes.)  It  is  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  com- 
mon loufe;  and  the  noife  refembling  the  beating  of  a watch 
is  made  by  the  male  or  female,  when  wooing  each  other 
This  ticking  noife  the  populace  have  loDg  taken  for  a pre- 
fage  of  death,  in  the  family  where  it  is  heard  : whence  it 
is  alfo  cabrd  pediculus  fatidicus,  mortifaga,  pulfatorius,  &c. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  death-watches : of  the  firft  we 
have  a good  account  in  the  Philofophicai  Tranfadtions,  by 
Mr.  Allen.  It  is  a fmall  beetle,  five  fixteenths  of  an  inch 
long,  of  a dark  brown  colour,  fpotted  ; having  pellucid 
wings  under  the  vaginae,  a large  cap,  or  helmet,  on.  the 
head,  and  two  antenna:  proceeding  from  beneath  the  eyes. 
The  part  with  wdiich  it  beats,  he  obferved,  was  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  face,  which  he  choofes  to  call  the  upper  lip ; 


the  mouth  being  protradted  by  this  bony  part,  and  lying  un. 
derneath,  out  of  view. 

This  account  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Derhgm,  with  this  dif. 
ference,  that,  inftead  of  ticking  with  the  upper  lip,  he  ob- 
ferved the  infect  to  draw  back  its  mouth,  and  beat  with  its 
forehead.  That  author  had  two  death-watches,  a male  and 
female,  which  he  kept  alive  in  a box,  feveral  months  ; and 
could  bring  one  of  them  to  beat  whenever  he  pleafed,  by 
imitating  its  beating  : and  by  this  ticking  noife  he  could 
frequently  invite  the  male  to  get  up  upon  the  ether,  in  the 
way  of  coition.  When  the  male  found  he  got  up  in  vain, 
he  would  get  off  again,  beat  very  eagerly,  and  then  up 
again:  whence  the  ingenious  author  concludes  thofe  pulfa- 
tions  to  be  the  way  whereby  thofe  infedts  woo  one  another, 
and  find  out,  and  invite  each  other  to  copulation. 

The  fecond  kind  of  death-watch  is  an  infect  in  appear- 
ance quite  different  from  the  firft.  The  former  only  beats 
ftven  or  eight  ftrokes  at  a time,  and  quicker  : the  latter 
will  beat  fome  hours  together,  without  intermiffion  ; and  his 
ftrokes  are  more  leiiurely,  and  like  the  beat  of  a. watch. 
This  latter  is  a fmall  greyifh  infedt,  much  like  a loufe  when 
viewed  with  the  naked  eye.  The  ticking,  as  in  the  other, 
is  a wooing  adt. 

This  inledt  is  at  firft  a minute  white  egg,  much  fmaller 
than  the  nits  of  lice;  though  the  infedt  is  near  as  big  as  a 
loufe.  In  March  it  is  hatched,  and  creeps  about  with  its 
fhell  -on.  When  it  ffrft  leaves  its  fhell,  it  is  even  fmaller 
than  its  egg  ; though  that  be  fcarce  difcernible  without  a 
microfcope.  In  this  ftate  it  is  fomewhat  like  the  mites  in 
cheefe : from  this  fmall  ftate  they  grow  gradually  to  their 
mature  or  perfedt  fize : when  they  become  like  the  old  one, 
they  at  firft  run  about  much  more  fwiftly  than  before, 
Philofoph.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  v.  p.  26,  &c. 

The  minute  infedt,  which  has  been  long  known  under  the 
name  of  the  death-watch,  has  been  thus  noticed  by  Lin- 
naeus : “ frequens  in  domibus,  invifum  veftibus,  herbariis, 
inftitorum  mufeis.  Foemina  horologii  inffar  pulfatoria  fellu- 
cis,  (Syft.  Nat.  p.  1015,  No.  2.)  Geoffroy,  however,  faya, 
he  is  confident  that  it  is  not  from  this  infedt,  but  from  the 
“ dermes  domefticus,”  (Syft.  Nat.  p.  563,  No.  12.)  which 
makes  the  circular  holes  in  furniture,  that  the  ticking  noife 
proceeds.  (Hift.  des  Infedtes,  tom.  i.  p.  3.  and  tom.  ii, 
p.  602.)  Neither  of  thefe  is  larger  than  the  pediculus 
humanus.  Dr.  Shaw  affures  us,  that  the  infedt  properly 
called  the  death-watch  is  a coleopterous  infedt  of  the  genus 
“ ptinus.”  (Syft.  Nat,  p.  565. ) He  fays  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
advanced  ftate  of  the  fpring  that  this  alarming  little  infedt 
commences  its  found ; the  prevailing  number  of  diftindl 
ftrokes  is  from  7 to  9 or  1 1 ; thefe  are  given  in  pretty  quick 
fucceffion,  and  are  repeated  at  uncertain  interval;  and  in 
old  houfes,  where  the  infedts  are  numerous,  they  may  be 
heard  almoft  every  hour  of  the  day,  efpeciaily  if  the  weather 
be  warm.  The  found  exadlly  refembles  that  which  may  be 
made  by  beating  moderately  hard  with  the  nail  on  a table. 
The  infedt  is  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  This  in- 
genious and  accurate  naturalift  has  diltinguifhed  the  infedt 
by  the  name  of  “ ptinus  fatidicus,”  the  beating  ptinus,  and 
fuppofes  it  to  be  the  fame  with  the  “ dermeftes  teffelatus”  of 
Fabricius,  and  the  “ ptinus  pulfator”  of  Gmelin.  He  alfo 
cautions  us  not  to  confound  this  infedt,  which  is  the  real 
death-watch  of  the  vulgar,  emphatically  fo  called,  with 
another  infedt,  which  makes  a found  like  the  ticking  of  3 
watch,  and  which  continues  its  found  for  a long  time  with- 
out intermiffion  : it  belongs  to  a totally  different  tribe  from 
the  death-watch,  and  is  the  “ termes  pulfatcirium”  of  Lin- 
naeus. (Nat.  Mifc.  vol.  iii.)  Whicbfoever  of  the  infedts 
above  deferibed  is  the  real  death-watch,  it  is  well  known 
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that  for  a feries  of  years  the  dread  of  It  has  excited  very  urs* 
eafy  fenfations  in  the  minds  of  the  weak  and  fuperftitious ; 
an  unhappy  prejudice  which  exifts  even  to  the  prefent  day, 
and  cannot  be  totally  eradicated  by  all  the  powers  of  reafon 
and  argument.  Sir  Thomas  Brown  ( Pfeudo-doxia  Epi- 
demica,  b.  ii.  c.  7.)  long  ago  obferved,  “ he  that  con'd  ex- 
tinguish the  terrifying  apprehenfions  hereof,  might  prevent 
the  prffions  of  the  heart,  and  many  cold  fweats  tn  grand- 
mothers and  nurfes.”  With  the  feelings  of  thefe  perfons, 
a well-known  fatirill  fports  in  the  following  lines ; 

“ a wood-worm 

That  lies  in  old  wood,  like  a hare  in  her  form : 

With  teeth  or  with  claws  it  will  bite  or  will  leratch, 

And  chamber-maids  chriften  this  worm  a death-watch  : 
Becaufe  like  a watch,  it  always  cries  ciick, 

Then  woe  be  to  thofe  in  the  houfe,  who  are  fick, 

For  fure  as  a gun,  they  will  give  up  the  ghoft, 

If  the  maggot  cries  click,  when  it  fcratches  the  poft.” 

Death’s  Head,  or  Human  Skull,  in  Heraldry , is  often 
borne  in  arms,  and  thus  generally  blazoned.  An  order  of 
knighthood  under  this  appellation  was  inftituted  in  Silefia, 
by  Silvius  Nimrod,  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  in  1652,  for  men 
and  women;  and  revived  in  the  year  1709,  by  Louifa  Eli- 
zabeth, widow  of  Philip,  duke  of  Saxe-Mafburg,  and  young- 
eft  daughter  of  the  founder.  The  enfign  of  this  order  is 
a death’s  head  enamelled  white,  furmounted  with  a crofs 
p2ttee  fable  ; above  the  crofs  pattee  another  crofs,  compofed 
of  five  large  jewels,  by  which  it  hangs  to  a black  ribbon, 
edged  with  white  ,*~on  the  ribbon  is  this  motto — Memento 
Mori. 

DEBA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Syria,  which 
has  its  fource  to  the  north  in  the  mountains,  about  lat.  39°, 
and  running  S.W.  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Euphrates 
about  lat.  37®  43'. 

Deba,  a town  of  Afia  in  Syria,  fituated  in  Comagene, 
upon  a ftresm,  to  the  S.W.  of  Doliche,  and  W.  of  Zeugma, 
about  lat.  36°  23'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Mefopotamia, 
fituated  on  the  Tigris.  Ptolemy. 

DEBALPOUR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan, 
and  capita!  of  a diftrift  in  the  country  of  Moultan,  fituated 
on  the  great  road  from  Delhi  to  Moultan  ; 70  miles  S.E. 
of  Lahore,  and  150  E.  of  Moultan. — Alfo  a town  of  Hin- 
dooftan, in  the  Malwa  country;  21  miles  W.  of  Endore, 
and  13  S.  of  Ougeiri. 

DEBEN,  a river  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
which  rifes  near  Debenham,  and  runs  into  the  lea  near  Har- 
wich. This  river  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  the  town 
of  Woodbridge.  See  Canal. 

DE  bene  esse,  a Latin  phrafe  ufed  in  our  law-books. 
To  take,  or  do,  a thing  de  bene  die,  is  to  accept,  or  allow 
it  as  well  done  for  the  prefent  ; but  when  it  comes  to  be 
more  fully  examined,  or  tried,  to  {land  or  fall,  to  be  allowed 
or  difallowed,  according  to  the  merit  or  well-being,  of  the 
thing  in  its  own  nature  ; or,f  as  we  fay,  “ Valeat  quantum 
valere  poteft.” 

Thus,  in  chancery,  upon  motion  to  have  one  of  the  lefs 
principal  defendants  in  a caufe  examined  as  a witnefs,  the 
court  (not  then  thoroughly  examining  the  juftice  of  it, 
or  not  hearing  what  may  be  objected  on  the  other  fide) 
often  orders  fuch  a defendant  to  be  examined  de  bene  die, 
i.  e.  that  his  depofitions  fhall  be  allowed,  or  fuppreffed,  at  the 
hearing  of  the  caufe  upon  a full  debate  of  the  matter,  as  the 
court  fhall  think  fit ; but  for  the  prefent  they  have  a well- 
being, or  conditional  allowance.  3 Cro.  6S.  When  a com- 
plainant's witndfes  are  aged  or  fick,  or  going  beyond  fea, 
and  the  plaintiff  is  in  danger  of  lofing  thtir  teftimony,  the 
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court  will  order  them  to  be  examined  de  bene  effe  ; fo  as  to 
be  valid  if  the  plaintiff  hath  riot  an  opportunity  to  examine 
them  afterwards  ; as  if  they  die  before  anfwer,  or  do  not  re- 
turn, &e.  In  either  of  thefe  cafes  the  depofitions  may  be 
ufed  in  the  court  of  chancery,  or  at  law.  Thus  alfo  in  common 
law,  the  judges  often  take  bail  de  bene  effe,  to  be  allowed 
or  rejected  upon  the  approbation  or  exception  of  the  plain- 
tiff's attorney.  Declarations  likewife  are  fometimes  de- 
livered de  bene  die. 

DEBENHAM,  in  Geography , a market  town  in  the 
hundred  of  Thredling,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  England  ; 
is  diftant  from  Ipfwich  12  miles,  and  82  from  London.  It 
is  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a hill,  which  declines  to  . the  river 
Deben.  The  church  is  a handfome  ftrufture,  and  the  mar- 
ket houfe  a good  building.  Here  is  a free  fchool  founded 
by  fir  Robert  Hitcham.  In  the  year  1744,  the  town 
fuffered  feverely  by  fire.  It  has  a fmall .market  on  Fridays, 
and  one  annual  fair  on  the  24th  of  June.  The  number 
of  honfes  appears,  by  the  returns  made  under  the  late  aft, 
to  have  been  392,  and  of  inhabitants  1215. 

DEBENTURE,  a public  written  acknowledgment  of 
money  due,  for  value  received  or  fervices  performed,  fome- 
wbat  fimilar  to  a bond.  They  were  firft  iffued  in  this  coun- 
try in  1649,  by  the  commonwealth,  for  fecuring  to  the  fol- 
diers,  or  their  affigns,  the  fums  due  to  them  for  pay,  upon 
the  accounts  being  audited;  and  they  have  been  fmee  iffued 
to  the  army,  purfuant  to  feveral  afts  of  parliament,  likewife 
to  the  fervants  of  the  king’s  houlhold  for  falaries,  board- 
wages,  &c. 

In  1700,  the  debentures  which  had  been  iffued  for  arrears 
due  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  for  tranfport  fervice, 
and  for  clothing  the  army,  were  direfted  to  be  taken  as 
fterling  money,  in  purchafes  of  the  forfeited  eftates  in  Ireland 
of  perfons  convifted  of  treafon  ; but  this  provifion  being  in- 
fufficient,  5 per  cent,  interelt  was  allowed  on  the  debentures, 
till  the  principal  part  of  them  was  fubferibed  into  the  ori- 
ginal capital  of  the  South  Sea  company. 

In  17 1 1 debentures  were  iffued  by  the  comm’ffioners  for 
trade  and  plantations,  to  the  proprietors  and  inhabitants  of 
the  iflands  of  St.  Chriftopher  and  Nevis,  who  had  fuffered 
greatly  by  the  invafion  of  the  French,  in  1703.  Thefe 
debentures  carried  6 per  cent,  intereft,  but  it  was  not'  paid 
very  regularly  : a part  of  them  was  paid  off,  and  the  re- 
mainder fubferibed  into  3 per  cent . flock. 

Debentures  have  fince  been  occafionally  iffued  for  tempo- 
rary purpofes;  thus,  after  the  conclnfion  of  the  American 
war,  compenfations  were  granted  to  fuch  perfons  as  had 
been  fufferers  from  their  attachment  to  the  Britifh  govern- 
ment, who,  upon  their  claims  being  inveftigated,  received  de- 
bentures bearing  3-|  per  cent,  intereft,  afterwards  commonly 
called  loyalift  debentures,  which  in  the  whole  amounted  to 
about  ^"2,000,000,  and  were  gradually  difeharged  at  fubfe- 
quent  periods. 

Debentures  are  iffued  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance  to  per- 
fons contrafting  for  ftores,  or  other  articles,  in  that  depart- 
ment. They  are  not  payable  at  any  fixed  period,  and  as 
they  do  not  bear  intereft,  thofe  who  have  occafion  to  dif- 
pofe  of  them  are  generally  obliged  to  fell  them  at  a difeount, 
which  has  fometimes  been  very  confiderable.  In  the  years 
1784  and  1785,  it  was  thought  proper  to  provide  for  the 
principal  part  of  the  ordnance  debentures  then  outftanding, 
by  funding  them  in  3 per  cent.  dock. 

Debenture,  in  Commerce,  a certificate  iffued  by  the  of- 
ficers of  the  cuftoms,  entitling  the  exporter  of  goods  to  a 
bounty  or  drawback  of  duty,  purfuant  to  aft  of  parliament. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  debenture,  it  is  neceffary,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  foreign  produce,  to  trace  the  articles  on  which  the 
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allowance  is  claimed  through  all  the  different  hands  into 
which  they  have  paffed  fince  their  importation,  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  duty  has  been  adtuallypaid  thereon  ; the  ex- 
porter is  iikewife  required  to  give  a bond,  as  fecurity  that 
the  goods  (hall  not  be  re-land:d  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Debentures,  whether  for  a drawback  or  a bounty,  undergo 
a variety  of  formalities  and  examinations,  and  mult  have  a 
number  of  fignatures  to  render  them  complete.  They  are 
made  out  by  the  collector  outwards ; thofe  for  drawbacks 
from  a certificate  figned  by  the  clerk  of  the  certificates 
that  the  duties  under  their  feveral  branches  upon  the  articles 
entered  for  exportation  therein  enumerated,  have  been 
paid  ; thofe  for  bounties,  from  the  bond  given  by  the 
merchant  for  the  exportation  of  the  goods  fpecified  in  the 
entry.  The  goods  on  which  either  the  drawback  or  the 
bounty  is  computed,  are  thofe  certified  by  the  frarchers  to 
have  been  actually  (hipped.  On  a debenture  for  a draw- 
back, the  duties  to  be  paid  back  are  computed,  and  endorfed 
in  figures,  by  the  clerk  of  the  rates ; the  contr  dler  checks 
this  computation.  The  examiner  computes,  and  inferts  them 
in  figures  upon  the  back  of  the  debenture,  with  the  titles 
of  the  different  branches,  and  the  amount  in  woids  at 
length.  On  a debenture  for  a bounty,  the  colledfor  out- 
wards, computes,  and  enters,  at  different  times,  the  feveral 
branches,  with  the  amount  in  figures  and  in  words  at  length  : 
the  controller,  furveyor,  and  furveyor  general,  fucceffiveiy 
check  this  computation. 

Debentures,  like  molt  other  public  documents,  are  liable 
to  a (lamp  duty. 

DE  BET,  among  Book  keepers,  isufed  to  exprefs  the  left- 
hand  page  of  the  ledger,  to  which  are  carried  ail  articles  fup- 
plied  or  paid,  on  the  fubjedt  of  an  account. 

Debet  et  Detinet,  in  Law , are  Latin  words,  denoting, 
he  oweth  and  detalnelb,  ufed  in  the  bringing  of  writs  and 
actions  ; and  an  adtion  fivall  always  be  in  the  debet  et  detinet, 
when  he  who  makes  a bargain  or  contradf , or  lent  money  to 
another,  or  he  to  whom  a bond  is  made,  bringeth  the  adtion 
againlt  him  who  is  bounden,  or  party  to  the  contradf  and 
bargain,  or  unto  the  lending  of  the  money,  Sec.  But  i(  a 
man  fells  to  another  a horfe,  & c.  if  he  brings  debt  for  the 
horfe,thewrit  mult  be  in  the  detinet  only.  New.  Nat.  Br.  265. 

Debet  et  Solet,  are  alfo  formal  words  made  ufc  of 
in  writs  ; and  fome  writs  have  thefe  words  in  them,  which 
ought  not  to  be  omitted.  Likewife,  according  to  the  di- 
verfity  of  the  cafe,  both  debet  et  felet  are  ufed,  or  debet 
alone  : as  a quod  permittat  may  be  in  the  debet  et  folet,  or 
in  the  debet  only,  as  the  demandant  claims.  And  if  a perfon 
lues  to  recover  any  right,  whereof  his  anceftor  was  diffeifeJ, 
by  the  tenant  or  his  ancellor,  then  he  ufeth  the  word  debet 
alone  in  his  writ,  becaufe  his  ancedor  only  was  diffeifed, 
and  the  eftate  difconcinued  : but  if  he  fue  for  any  thing  that 
is  now  firit  of  all  denied  him,  then  he  ufeth  debet  et  folet, 
becaufe  bis  anceftor  before  him,  and  he  himfelf  ufually  en- 
joyed the  tl  ing  fued  for,  until  the  prefent  refufal  of  the 
tenant.  Reg.  Orig,  140.  The  writ  of  fedta  molendini  is 
a writ  of  right  in  the  debet  et  folet,  &c.  F.  N.  B.  98. 

DEBILITY,  in  Medicine , is  a term  of  fomewhat  exten- 
five  application,  being  ufed  by  medical  writers,  not  only  to 
denote  the  diminution  of  the  mufcular  powers  of  the  body, 
but  alfo  to  defignate  the  failure  of  the  due  performance  of 
the  functions  in  all  the  organs  refpedbvely. 

Thus  Dr.  Cullen,  treating  of  fever,  obferves,  that  the 
fymptoms,  which  denote  a great  degree  of  debility,  are,  in 
the  animal  functions;  the  weaknefs  of  the  voluntary  mo- 
tions; the  irregularity  of  the  voluntary  motions,  depend- 
ing on  their  debility  ; the  weaknefs  of  fenfation  ; the  weak- 
nefs and  irregularity  of  the  intellectual  operations : — in 


the  vital  functions  ; the  weaknefs  of  the  pulfe  ; the  cold, 
nefs  or  flirinking  of  the  extremities ; the  tendency  to  a 
deliquinm  animi,  in  an  eredt  pofture ; the  weaknefs  of 
refpiration  : — in  the  natural  functions;  the  weaknefs  of  the 
ftomach,  as  appearing  in  anorexia,  naufea,  and  vomiting  ; 
involuntary  excretions,  depending  on  a palfy  of  the  fphinc- 
ters  ; and  difficult  deglutition,  depending  on  a palfy  of  the 
muffles  of  the  fauces.  Firft  Lines.  § 104. 

The  term  debility  is  alfo  applied  to  every  diminution  of 
the  powers  of  the  fyftem,  although  originating  in  circum^ 
fiances  altogether  different  in  their  nature.  The  weaknefs, 
for  example,  which  fucceeds  acute  difeaies,  or  which  is  pro- 
duced by  fpare  diet,  or  other  means  of  privation  of  the  fup- 
port  of  the  body  ; and  the  lofs  of  ftrength  which  is  occa- 
(ioned  by  the  operation  of  contagion,  or  other  caufes  of  fever, 
and  of  narcotic  fubftances,  which  fudderdy  impair  the  energy 
of  the  brain,  are  both  denominated  debility.  The  latter 
(fate  hat,  however,  by  fome  writers,  been  termed,  proftration 
of  ftrength,  to  diftinguiffi  it  from  the  adtua!  lofs  of  the 
fubftance  of  the  body,  which  accompanies  the  former. 

Debility  holds  an  important  ftation  in  the  fyftem  of  Dr. 
Brown,  commonly  called  the  Brunonian  (yftem,  in  which  it 
is  ufed  in  a peculiar  acceptation.  Debility,  according  to 
Brown’s  hypothefis,  is  the  caufe  of  ail  diftafes,  and  is  of 
two  kinds,  which  he  terms  direfl.  and  indirect  debility.  As 
health  confifts  of  a proper  balance  of  itimuli,  with  excitabi- 
lity of  the  animal  body,  according  to  this  hvpothtfis  ; ff>, 
when  the  ftimuh  are  in  proportion  too  powerful,  the  excita- 
bility is  exhaurted  and  indirect  debility  enfues  ; and  when  the 
(Emulation  is  proportionately  too  feeble,  the  excitability  is 
accumulated,  and  debility  is  the  confequence  ; which  is 
called  direB  debility  ; becaufe  it  i3  not  produced  by  any  po- 
fitive  noxious  power,  but  by  a fubdudEon  of  the  things  ne- 
ceffary  to  fupport  life/’  Brown’s  Elements  of  Medicine, 
chaD.  iii.  § 45. 

Dr.  Darwin  has  placed  thefe  two  conditions  of  the  body 
in  a fimilar  light,  in  his  Zoonomia.  If  the  quantity  of  fen- 
forial  power,  he  obfervec,  remains  the  fame,  and  the  quantity 
of  ftimu  us  be  leffened,  a weaknefs  of  the  fibrous  contrac- 
tions enfues,  which  may  be  denominated  debility  from  defeft 
of  Jlimulus.  If  the  quantity  of  ftimulus  remains  the  fame, 
and  the  quantity  of  lenforial  powe  r be  leffened,  another  kind 
of  weaknefs  enfues,  which  may  be  termed  debility  from  defect 
of  fenforial power  : the  former  is  the  diredt  debility,  the  latter, 
the  indiredt  debility  of  Dr.  Brown.  See  Zoonomia,  vol.  i. 
fcdl.  xii.  2.  t. 

The  fubjedls  of  diredt  debility,  or  debility  from  dtfedl  of 
ftimulus,  are  perfons  in  a (fate  of  inanition,  from  hunger  ; or 
who  have  been  expofed  to  fevere  cold,  which  is,  in  fadl,  an 
abllradfion  of  the  ftimulus  of  heat.  On  the  contrary,  thofe 
perfons  fuffer  indircdl  debility,  or  debility  from  exhauftion 
of  the  fenforial  power,  who  have  been  over  (Emulated  : as 
thofe  who  have  experienced  a debauch,  from  exedfive  pota- 
tion of  wine  the  preceding  night ; or  thofe  who  have  been 
expofed  to  exetffive  heat.  Habitual  drunkards  fuffer  under 
this  fpecies  of  debility  every  morning,  before  they  take  their 
ufual  potation,  as  is  evinced  by  the  tremors  of  tneir  hands, 
their  lownefs  of  fpirits,  &c. 

Through  the  whole  progrefs  of  indirect  debility,  fays  Dr. 
Brown,  the  fecond  application  of  every  ftimulus  has  kfs  ef- 
fedt  than  the  firft,  the  third  kfs  than  the  lecond,  and  fo 
forth  to  the  lait,  which  produces  no  more  excitement  ; this 
effedt  takes  place  in  proportion  to  the  degree  or  duration  of 
the  feveral  applications,  though  each  gives  fome  excitement. 

Hence  before  the  eftablifhment  of  indiredt  debility,  and 
juft  as  it  is  upon  the  eve  of  being  eftablifhed,  the  ftimulus, 
which  i?  producing  it,  fhould  be  withdrawn  ; a debilitating 
power  (hould  be  applied  ; as  in  giving  over  drinking  wine  at 
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the  end  of  an  entertainment,  and  fubftituting  water  in  its 
place,  or  applying  cold  to  a perion  who  has  been  expofed  to 
an  exceffive  degree  of  heat.  The  progreis  to  indirect  debi- 
lity is  alfo  retarded  by  diminifhing  the  excitement  fiom  time 
to  time,  and  proportionately  increafing  the  excitability,  and 
thereby  giving  more  efteCl  to  the  a&ion  of  ftimuli. 

In  the  cure° of  indirect  debility,  whatever  be  its  degree, 
and  from  whatever  fort  of  excefiive  ftimulus  it  has  arifen, 
little  lefs  of  the  ftimulus,  which  is  to  be  employed  as  the 
chief  remedy,  than  that,  which  produced  the  difeafe,  ftiould 
at  fir  ft  be  ufed  ; and  then  lefs  and  lefs,  till  the  difeafe  is 
cured.  Thus  a man  who  has  injured  his  conttitution  by 
the  abufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  is  not  fuddenly  to  be  re- 
duced to  water  alone,  as  is  the  pra&ice  of  fome,  but  he  is 
to  be  treated,  as  the  judicious  Dr.  Pitcairn,  of  Edinburgh, 
is  laid  to  have  treated  a highland  chieftain,  who  applied  to 
him  for  advice  in  this  fituation.  T.  he  doftor  gave  him  no 
medicines,  and  only  exadted  a promife  from  him,  that  he 
would  every  day  put  in  as  much  wax  into  the  wooden 
qiteich,  out  of  which  he  drank  his  whifkey,  as  would  receive 
the  imprefiion  of  his  arms.  The  wax  thus  gradually  accu- 
mulating, diminifhed  daily  the  quantity  of  the  whifkey,  till 
the  whole  qiteich  was  filled  with  wax  ; and  the  chieftain  was 
thus  gradually,  and  without  injury  to  his  conftitution,  cured 
of  the  habit  of  drinking  fpirits. 

The  cure  of  the  hurtful  effe&  of  any  ftimulus,  (hould 
be  firft  fet  about  by  changing  it  for  a lefs ; this  for  a ftill 
lefs  ; and  the  intention  of  cure  ftiould  be  always  to  pafs 
from  the  ufe  of  the  more  violent  and  diffufible,  which  nature 
in  her  healthy  ftate  reje&s,  to  that  of  the  more  durable,  till 
the  healthy  ftate  can  at  laft  be  maintained  by  the  ufual 
means. 

Through  the  whole  courfe  of  dir  eel  debility,  or  debility 
from  defedl  of  ftimulus,  every  deficiency  of  ftimulus  is  in* 
creafed  by  a fccond,  the  fecond  by  a third,  the  third  by  a 
fourth,  till  the  effedl  at  laft  comes  to  be  a ceffation  of  any 
further  excitement.  Excitement,  therefore,  in  fuch  cafes,  is 
never  to  be  leftened,  and  debility  increaftd,  with  the  view  of 
giving  greater  effedl  to  a new  ftimulus,  by  accumulating 
excitability.  For  as  often  as  this  is  put  in  praftice,  the 
morbid  ftate  is  increaftd  ; and,  if  the  debility  fhould  happen 
to  be  great,  any  further  increafe  may  induce  death,  but  will 
never  increaf^  the  ftrength.  For  the  cure  of  diredt  debility, 
we  (hould  begin  with  the  fmalleft  degree  of  ftimulus,  and 
then  rife  to  the  ufe  of  a greater  and  greater,  till  the  morbid 
abundance  of  excitability  be  gradually  worn  off,  and  health 
at  laft  reftored. 

This  may  be  illuftrated  in  the  effedls  of  intenfe  cold,  or 
abftradlion  of  heat.  When  a limb  is  benumbed  by  cold,  if 
heat  be  fuddenly  applied  a fevere  pain  is  produced,  which, 
if  the  ftimulus  of  heat  be  continued,  will  be  followed  by 
violent  inflammation,  terminating  in  mortification  ; the  diredt 
debility  being  fuddenly  converted  into  indiredt  debility  by 
over-ftimulation,  while  the  excitability  was  redundant.  The 
fafeft  mode  of  reftoring  a froft-bitten  limb  is  to  begin  with 
the  loweft  degree  of  ftimulus,  fuch  as  gentle  fridtion  with 
fnow,  and  gradually  proceed  to  warmer  applications,  as  the 
excitability  diminifiies,  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  ufual  ftand- 
ard,  and  can  bear  the  ufual  ftimuli.  This  is  the  pradtice  of 
the  Ruffians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  cold  countries  in  gene- 
ral. See  Cold. 

The  phenomena  of  ftarvation  from  want  of  food  alfo  il- 
luftrate  this  fuhjedl.  It  has  been  found  by  experience  to 
be  abfolutely  neceffary  to  begin  the  ufe  of  aliment  in  the 
moll  cautious  manner,  otherwife  inflammation  ot  the  fto- 
mach  is  the  conftquence.  Food,  not  only  the  moft  (paring 
in  quantity,  but  of  the  mildeft  and  h aft  (Emulating  nature,  is 
to  be  firft  adminiftered,  to  be  repeated  at  (hort  intervals,  and 


gradually  increafed  both  in  quantity  and  nutritious  quality ; 
by  which  means  the  powers  of  the  ftomach  are  at  length 
brought  back  to  bear  the  ufual  ftimuli. 

Thus  far  the  theory  of  dire 61  and  indiredl  debility  is  the 
refult  of  a corredl  generalization  of  fadls,  and  ferves  Us  as  a 
fundamental  principle  in  the  treatment  of  many  morbid 
conditions  of  the  human  conftitution.  But  in  attempting  to 
extend  it,  as  the  bafis  of  an  explanation  of  all  diforders,  the 
Brunonians  have  quitted  the  path  of  indudlion,  and  fubfti- 
tuted  analogies  of  their  own  creation,  for  thofe  which  they 
ought  to  have  found  in  the  phenomena  of  nature.  See  Ex- 
citability. 

DEBIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country 
of  Yemen,  38  miles  E.  of  Chamir. 

DEBIR,  in  Ancient  Geography , called  Kirjath  fepher,  the 
city  of  letters,  and  Kirjath-arba , a city  of  Judah,  near 
Hebron.  It  was  taken  by  Jofhua,  and  fell  by  lot  to  Caleb. 
It  belonged  to  the  Levites,  Jofh.  x.  39.  xii.  13.  xv.  13,  16. 
xxi.  15.  1 Chron.  vi.  38  — Alfo,  a town  of  Gad,  beyond 

Jordan,  Jofli . xiii.  26. — Alfo,  a city  of  Benjamin,  which  had 
belonged  to  Judah,  Jofti.  xv.  17. 

DEBIS,  in  Mythology,  a Japanefe  idol,  reprefented  under 
a human  form  of  gigantic  ftature,  as  an  image  of  brafs, 
placed  on  the  moft  confpicuous  part  of  a high  road,  with- 
out a temple  or  pagoda.  The  young  women  who  vifit  this 
idol  in  order  to  be  informed  when  they  (hall  have  hufbands, 
receive  an  anfwer  from  a prieft  who  is  placed  in  the  hollow 
of  it.  Some  gratuity  is  expected  in  confequence  of  this 
fuppofed  communication  with  the  god. 

DEBLATHAIM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  which 
belonged  to  the  Moabites,  and  the  ruin  of  which  was  pre- 
dicted by  Jeremiah.  Ch.  xlviii.  v.  2. 

DEBLAW,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Chrudim  ; 4 miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Chrudini. 

DEBORAH  and  Barak,  a female  and  a male  judge 
of  Ifrael,  who,  after  Sifera,  general  of  the  Canaanites,  was  de- 
feated and  (lain  by  Jael,  fung  a hymn  or  canticle  of  thankf- 
giving.  B.  C,  1285. 

DEBORUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Macedonia, 
in  Pseonia  ; called  by  Thycydides  Doberus. 

DEBRA  Libano,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Abyflfinia; 
180  miles  S.  of  Gondar. 

Debra  Selalo,  a town  of  Abyflinia ; 90  miles  S.  W. 
of  Gondar. 

Debra  Semona,  a town  of  Abyflinia;  no  miles  S.  of 
Gondar. 

DEBRETZIN,  Debrezen,  Debrechen,  Debre* 
cinum,  a large  and  populous  town  of  Auftria,  in  Upper 
Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Bihar,  54  miles  S.  E.  of  Tokay; 
54  miles  N.  of  Great  Waradin  ; ioj  miles  E.  of  Buda. 
N.  lat.  470  30'. 

Debretzin,  though  it  has  the  title  and  privileges  of  a 
town,  mult  be  confidered  as  a village,  and  then  it  is  per- 
haps the  greateft  village  in  Europe,  as  it  contains  30,000 
inhabitants.  But  (hould  it  be  confidered  as  a town,  it  is 
one  of  the  worft,  though  its  inhabitants  are  not  poor.  It  is 
furrounded  with  a hedge,  and  the  town  gates  are  like  Eng- 
li(h  field  gates,  ftuck  with  thorns  and  brambles.  The  houfes, 
with  only  a few  exceptions,  confift  merely  of  the  ground 
floor;  they  are  thatched,  and  have  the  gable-end  turned  to- 
wards the  ftreet.  The  ftreets  are  not  paved,  but  in  a few 
of  the  moft  frequented  balks  are  laid  down  in  the  middle  for 
the  foot  paffengers. 

By  far  the  greateft  part  of  tke  inhabitants  are  Calvinifts. 
Their  principal  college  is  at  Debretzin.  The  building  is 
irregular,  old  and  decaying.  The  ftudents  are  very  nu- 
merous. 

Debretzin  is  famous  for  its  foap  manufafture,  its  bread,  a 
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woollen  cloth  called  guba,  its  pipes,  and  its  quarterly  fairs. 
The  l'oap  is  fent  ail  over  Hungary,  and  even  to  foreign 
countries.  It  is  made  from  natural  mineral  alkali  or  natron, 
called  fzeklo.  This  is  found  as  an  efflorefcence  on  a fandy 
foil  in  many  parts  of  Hungary,  but  particularly  about  a' 
lake  near  Kif-maria,  which  is  only  a few  miles  from  Debret- 
zin.  It  is  not  purified,  nor  does  it  undergo  any  operation 
before  it  is  ufed. 

There  is  alfo  near  Debretzin  an  imperial  faltpetre  manu- 
factory, and  juft  without  the  town  there  are  a few  vine- 
yards, but  they  yield  a very  poor  wine. 

JDebretzin  is  alfo  remarkable  for  its  horned  cattle.  As  a 
proof  of  the  greatnefs  of  its  herds,  Korabinfky  mentions  in 
his  Lexicon,  that  a certain  biro  is  faid  often  to  have  driven 
ten  thoufand  head  of  cattle  upon  the  neighbouring  com- 
mon ; and  that  in  the  year  1739,  when,  on  account  of  the 
feverity  and  length  of  the  winter,  a fcarcity  of  fodder  pre- 
vailed, and  more  than  eight  thoufand  were  flaughtered  ; 
they  were  never  miffed.  Dr.  Robert  Townfon’s  Travels  in 
Hungary,  chap.  ix. 

DEBREW,  a fmall  town  of  Hungary,  famous  for  its 
tobacco  leaves,  which  generally  fell  12  or  15  per  cent,  higher 
than  any  other  Hungarian  tobacco. 

DEBRUIZED,  or  Debruised,  in  Heraldry,  is  when 
we  would  intimate  the  grievous  reftraint  of  any  animal, 
which  is  debarred  its  natural  freedom  by  any  of  the  ordi- 
naries being  laid  over  it. 

Thus  when  a pale,  &c.  is  borne  upon  3 beaft  in  an  efeut- 
cheon,  the  beaft  is  faid  to  be  debrvifed  by  the  pale. 

DEBT,  a thing  due  to  another,  whether  it  confift  of 
money,  goods,  or  fervices. 

The  legal  acceptation  of  debt  is  a fum  of  money  due  by 
certain  and  exprefs  agreement  : as,  by  a bond  for  a deter- 
minate fum  ■ a bill  or  note  ; a fpecial  bargain  ; or  a rent  re- 
i'erved  on  a leafe,  that  is  fixed  and  unalterable.  The  non- 
payment of  thefe  is  an  injury,  for  which  the  proper  remedy 
is  by  adlion  of  debt,  to  compel  the  performance  of  the  con- 
tradl, and  recover  the  fpecific  fum  that  is  due. 

This  is  the  fhorteft  and  fureft  remedy  ; particularly  where 
the  debt  arifes  upon  a fpecialty,  that  is,  upon  a deed  or  in- 
ftrument  under  feal.  Thus  alfo,  if  1 verbally  agree  to  pay 
a man  a certain  price  for  a certain  parcel  of  goods,  and  fail 
in  the  performance,  an  action  of  debt  lies  againft  me  ; for 
this  is  a determinate  contradl ; but  if  I agree  for  no  fettled 
price,  I am  not  liable  to  an  adlion  of  debt,  but  a fpecial 
adlion  on  the  cafe,  according  to  the  nature  of  my  contrail. 
Adlions  of  debt  are  now  feldorn  brought  but  upon  fpecial 
contrails  under  feal,  in  which  the  fum  is  clearly  and  pre- 
cifely  expreffed  ; for  in  cafe  of  fuch  an  adlion  upon  a fimple 
contrail,  the  plaintiff  labours  under  two  difficulties:  ift, 
the  defendant  Lath  here  the  fame  advantage  as  in  aition  of 
detinue , that  cf  waging  his  law,  or  purging  himfelf  of  the 
debt  by  oath,  if  he  thinks  proper  (4  Rep.  94. );  2dly,  in 
an  aition  of  debt  the  plaintiff  muft  prove  the  whole  debt  he 
claims,  or  recover  nothing  at  all.  For  the  debt  is  one  fingle 
caufe  of  aition,  fixed  and  determined  ; and  which  therefore, 
if  the  proof  varies  from  the  claim,  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  the  fame  contrail,  the  performance  of  which  it  fues  for. 
However,  in  ailions  of  debt,  where  the  contrail  is  proved 
or  admitted,  if  the  defendant  can  fnew  that  he  has  dif- 
charged  any  part  of  it,  the  plaintiff  fhall  recover  the  refidue. 

I Roll.  Rep.  257.  Salk.  664.  The  various  cafes  in  which 
aition  of  debt  lies  are  too  numerous  to  be  here  recited.  (See 
Jacob’s  Law  Diil.  by  Tomlins,  art.  Debt.) 

The  form  ot  the  writ  of  debt  is  fometimes  in  the  debet  and 
detinet , and  fometimes  in  the  detinet  only  ; that  is,  the  writ 
Hates,  either  that  the  defendant  owes  and  unjuftly  detains 
Von.  XL 
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the  debt  or  thing  in  queftion,  or  only  that  he  unjuftly  detains 
it.  It  is  brought  in  the  debet  as  well  as  detinet,  when  feed  by 
one  of  the  original  contraiting  parties,  who  perfonaliy  gave 
the  credit,  againft  the  other  who  perfonaliy  incurred  the 
debt,  or  againft  his  heirs,  if  they  are  bound  to  the  payment ; 
as  by  the  obligee  againft  the  obligor,  the  landlord  againft  the 
tenant,  &c.  But,  if  it  be  brought  by  or  againft  an  executor, 
for  a debt  due  to  or  from  the  teftator,  this  not  being  his  own 
debt,  (hall  be  fued  for  in  the  detinet  only.  (F.-N  B.  1 19.) 
So  alfo,  if  the  adlion  be  for  goods,  for  corn,  or  an  horfe,  the 
writ  fhall  be  in  the  detinet  only  ; for  nothing  but  a fum  of 
money,  for  which  I (or  iny  anceftors  in  my  name)  have  per- 
fonally  contracted,  is  properly  confidered  as  my  debt.  And, 
indeed,  a writ  of  debt  in  the  detinet  only,  for  goods  and 
chattels,  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a mere  writ  of  detinet ; 
and  is  followed  by  the  fame  judgment.  Raft.  Entr.  174. 

By  our  iaw,  debts  due  to  the  king  are  to  be  fatisfied  in 
the  fir  ft  place  in  all  cafes  of  executorfhip,  and  adminiftrator- 
ffiip  ; and  till  the  king’s  debt  be  fatisfied,  he  may  protcdl 
the  debtor  from  the  arreft  of  any  other  creditor.  At  the 
common  law,  debt  lies  not  for  rent  upon  a leafe  for  life, 
though  it  doth  on  a leafe  for  years ; but  the  remedy  is  affile, 
if  the  plaintiff  have  feifin,  or  by  diftrefs.  (3  Rep.  65.) 
But  by  ftat.  8 Anne,  c.  17.  any  perfon  having  rent  in  ar- 
rear,  upon  any  leafe  for  life  or  lives,  may  bring  action  of 
debt  for  fuch  rent,  as  where  rent  is  due  on  a leafe  for  years. 
Adlion  of  debt  will  lie  againft  a leffee,  for  rent  due  after  the 
affignment  of  the  leafe  ; for  the  perfonal  privity  of  contradl 
remains,  notwithftanding  the  privity  of  eftate  is  gone. 
(3  Rep.  22.)  But  after  the  death  of  the  ltffee,  it  is  then  a 
real  contradl,  and  runs  with  the  land.  Cro.  Eliz.  555- 

It  behoves  an  executor  or  adminiftrator  to  pay  regard  to 
the  priority  of  debts  in  difeharging  them  ; otherwife,  ou 
deficiency  of  affets,  he  muft  anfwer  thofe  of  a higher  nature 
cut  of  his  own  eftate  : fuch  are  funeral  charges,  and  txpence 
of  pioving  the  will  ; debts  to  the  king  on  record  or  fpe- 
cialty  ; debts,  which  by  particular  ftatutes  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  others,  as  forfeiture  for  not  burying  in  woollen, 
money  due  on  poor’s  rates,  letters  to  the  poll  office,  and 
fome  others  ; debts  of  record,  as  judgments,  ftatutes,  and 
recognizances  ; debts  due  on  fpecial  contrails,  as  for  rent,  on 
bonds,  covenants,  &c.  under  feal ; and  laftiy,  debts  on  fimple 
contracts,  as  notes  and  verbal  promifes,  and  fervants’  wages. 

As  any  contradl,  by  which  a determinate  fum  of  money 
becomes  due  to  any  perfon,  and  is  not  paid,  but  remains  in 
adlion  merely,  is  a contradl  of  debt,  we  have  variov.3  kinds 
of  debts  ; and  they  are  ufually  divided  into  debts  of  record , 
debts  by  fpecial,  and  debts  by  fimple  contradl. 

A debt  of  record  is  a fum  of  money  which  appears  to  be 
due  by  the  evidence  of  a court  of  record.  Thus,  when  any 
fpecific  fum  is  adjudged  to  be  due  from  the  defendant  to 
the  plaintiff,  on  an  adlion  or  fuit  at  law,  this  is  a contradl 
of  the  higheft  nature,  being  eftablifhed  by  the  fentence  of  a 
court  of  judicature.  D.-bts  upon  recognizance,  are  alfo 
a fum  of  money  recognized  or  acknowledged  to  be 
due  to  the  crown  or  a fubjedl,  in  the  prefence  of  fome  court 
or  magiilrate,  with  a condition  that  fuch  acknowledgment 
fhall  be  void  upon  the  appearance  of  the  party,  his  good 
behaviour,  or  the  like  : and  thefe,  together  with  ftatutes 
merchant  and  ftatutes  ftaple,  &c.  if  forfeited  by  non- 
performance of  the  condition,  are  alfo  ranked  among  this  firft 
and  principal  clafs  of  debts,  viz.  debts  of  record  ; fince  the 
contradl,  on  which  they  are  founded,  is  witnelfed  by  the 
higheft  kind  of  evidence,  viz.  by  matter  of  record. 

Debts  by  fpecialty,  or  fpecial  contradl,  are  fuch  by  wh  ch 
a fum  of  money  becomes,  or  is  acknowledged  to  be  due,  by- 
deed  or  inftrument  under  feal.  Such  as,  by  deed  of  cove- 
A a nant. 
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nant,  by  deed  of  fale,  by  leafe  refervitig  rent,  or  by  bond  or 
obligation.  Thefe  are  looked  upon  as  the  next  clafs  of  debts 
after  thofe  of  record,  being  confirmed  by  fpecial  evidence 
under  feal. 

Debts  by  Jitnple  contract,  are  fuch,  where  the  contract, 
upon  which  the  obligation  arifes,  is  neither  afcertained  by 
the  matter  of  record,  nor  yet  by  deed  or  fpecial  iuftrument, 
but  by  mere  oral  evidence,  the  molt  fimple  of  any  ; or  by 
notes  unfealed,  which  are  capable  of  a more  eafy  proof,  and 
(therefore  only)  better  than  a verbal  promife.  There  is  one 
fpecies  of  debts  upon  fimple  contract,  which  is  diftinguifhed 
by  the  now  well-known  appellation  of  “ paper-credit.” 
Thefe  are  debts  by  bids  of  exchange , and  promiffbry  notes , 
which  fee  refpedfively. 

Debt,  Information  of.  See  Information. 

Debt,  Chirographary,  in  the  Ancient  French  Law,  is  that 
due  by  virtue  of  a note,  or  writing  under  one’s  hand,  and 
not  proved  in  judicature. 

Debt,  Hypothecary , is  that  due  in  virtue  of  fome  contraft 
or  judgment. 

Debt,  Pnediatory,  is  that  arifing  from  an  alienation  of 
lands,  &c.  the  whole  purchafe  whereof  has  not  been  paid. 

Debt,  Privileged,  is  that  which  mult  be  fatisfied  before 
all  others  ; as  the  king’s  tax,  See. 

DEBTEE  Executor.  If  a perfon,  debtor  to  another, 
makes  his  creditor  or  debtee  his  executor,  or  if  fuch  creditor 
obtains  letters  of  adminiftration  to  his  debtor,  he  may  retain 
fufficient  to  pay  himfelf  before  any  other  creditors  whofe  debts 
are  of  equal  degree.  Blacktt.  Com.  vol.  iii.  p.  18.  See 
Executor  and  Retainer. 

DEBTOR,  a perfon  who  owes  fomething  to  another : 
in  oppofition  to  creditor,  which  is  he  to  whom  it  is  owing. 
Concerning  the  treatment  of  infolvent  debtors  by  the  12 
tables,  &c.  ; fee  Bankrupt. 

DEBTS,  Priority  of.  See  Executor. 

Debts,  Public,  are  debts  entailed  by  a government  upon 
the  induftry  and  refources  of  pollerity,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  prefent  excefs  of  the  expenditure  above  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  a country.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  different 
ifates  of  Europe,  the  annual  expences  both  of  the  civil  and 
military  adminiftration  appear  to  have  been  always  raifed 
within  the  year.  The  former,  indeed,  were  altogether  in- 
confiaerable,  and  the  latter,  whenever  they  occurred,  in  con- 
fequence  of  being  thus  direftly  paid  by  the  people,  were 
l'peedily  checked  by  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  them. 
But  fince  the  fyftem  of  borrowing  has  been  adopted,  and 
government  have  been  obliged  to  provide  no  more  than  the 
annual  intereft  of  the  money  which  they  expended,  wars 
have  not  only  been  multiplied  and  protrafted,  but  rendered 
mote  expenfive  by  the  facility  with  which  the  means  of 
maintaining  them  have  been  fupplied  ; and  hence  debts  and 
taxes  have  accumulated  till  they  have  involved  moft  of  the 
nations  which  have  had  recourfe  to  them  in  diftrefs  and  ruin. 

In  Great  Britain  this  fyftem  of  borrowing,  though 
hitherto  exempt  from  the  confequences  which  it  has  pro- 
duced in  other  countries,  has  been  carried  to  a much  greater 
extent,  and  its  progrefs  feems  to  have  been  accelerated  in 
proportion  as  the  debt  has  become  more  enormous  ; fo  that, 
during  the  laft  fifteen  years,  it  has  almoft  tripled  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  preceding  century,  and  the  fum  now  an- 
nually raifed  for  the  mere  payment  of  the  intereft  would 
have  nearly  difeharged  the  whole  principal  of  the  debt,  at  a 
time  when  the  nation  was  in  fear  of  being  overwhelmed  by 
the  weight  of  it. 

The  government  of  this  country  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
neither  more  frugal  nor  more  attentive  to  the  interefts  of 
the  people  before , than  they  have  been  fince , the  revolution  ; 
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yet  it  is  certain,  that  at  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  and  even 
at  the  expulfion  of  his  fucceffqr,  the  nation  was  encumbered 
with  no  other  debt  than  that  of  664,263  to  the  bankers, 
which  was  charged  upon  the  hereditary  excife  in  the  12th 
of  king  William,  and  of  60,000/.  to  the  fervants  of 
Charles  II.,  which  was  provided  for  in  the  firft  feffion  of 
parliament  after  the  revolution.  But,  in  confequence  of  the 
continued  wars  during  the  whole  of  king  William’s  reign, 
above  61  millions  were  voted  by  parliament  for  the  public 
expenditure;  and  on  the  3 ill  of  December,  T701,  the  nation 
was  encumbered  with  a permanent  debt  of  6,748,780/.  the 
annual  intereft.  on  which  amounted  to  566,165/.  In  the 
following  reign,  the  fame  fyftem  of  expending  and  borrow- 
ing was  purfued  without  the  lead  iritermiffion.  The  grants 
of  parliament,  in  the  courfe  of  13  years,  exceeded  80  mil- 
lions ; and  at  the  death  of  queen  Anne  in  1714,  the  debt 
amounted  to  50,644,306/.  requiring  2,811,903/.  to  be  an- 
nually raifed  in  taxes  on  the  property  and  labour  of  the 
people,  towards  paying  the  intereft  of  it. 

On  the  acceffion  of  George  I.  the  nation  appears  to  have 
been  fo  ferioufiy  alarmed  at  the  magnitude  of  the  debt,  and 
to  have  felt  fo  impatient  under  the  burthens  which  it  had 
impofed  upon  them,  that  they  confidered  the  public  expen- 
diture as  having  nearly  exhaufted  the  refources  and  deftroyed 
the  credit  of  the  country.  The  earlieft  attention  of  govern- 
ment, therefore,  was  engaged  in  arranging  the  finances,  and 
applying  remedies  to  the  evils  which  they  threatened  to  the 
public  peace  and  fecurity.  Such  of  the  taxes  as  were  only 
temporary  were  made  perpetual,  and  the  funds  which  had 
hitherto  been  blended  together,  without  order  or  diftin&ion, 
were  divided  into  four  claffes,  and  were  appropriated  to  the 
following  purpofes  : ift.  The  Aggregate  Fund,  to  the  pay- 
ment of  intereft  on  money  due  to  the  bank  of  England, 
and  on  other  debts,  and  alfo  to  the  payment  of  120,000/. 
per  ann.  for  the  ufe  of  the  civil  lift.  odly.  The  South  Sea 
Fund,  to  the  payment  of  intereft  on  the  capital  of  the  South 
Sea  company.  3<dly.  The  General  Fund,  to  the  payment 
of  intereft  on  7,808,087/.  ftock  in  the  South  Sea  annuities — ■ 
and  4thly.  The  Sinking  Fund,  which,  confifting  of  the  fur- 
plus  of  all  the  taxes,  after  difeharging  the  intereft,.  Sec,  in 
the  three  former  claffes,  was  to  be  regularly  applied  to  the. 
payment  of  the  national  debt..  During  a.  few  years,  aftec 
the  eftabliffiment  of  thefe  funds,, the  application  of  them  was 
attended  to  with  confiderable  care  and  vigilance ; and  the 
improvement  of  the  finking  fund,  in  particular,  was  recom- 
mended to  parliament  in  fpeeches  from  the  throne,  with  the 
fame  zeal  as  it  was  echoed  back  in  theaddreffes  of  the  houfe 
of  commons.  (See  Funds.)  But  as  the  operations  of  this 
fund  did  not  commence  till  the  year  1719,  and  they  were 
never  affifted  by  any  economy  in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
finances,  they  produced  but  little  effeft  during  the  remaining- 
part  of  this  reign  ; fo  that,  although  the  nation,  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  it,  was  engaged  in  no  wars  of  any  confe- 
quence, the  debt,  inftead  of  being  reduced,  was  increafed,  on 
the3 1 ft  of  December,  1727,  (or  infix  months  after  thedeceafe 
of  George  I.)  to  52,092,235/.  : but,  in  confequence  of  the 
redu&ion  of  intereft  on  fome  part  of  this  debt,  the  annual 
amount  of  the  taxes  neceffary  to  provide  for  the  fame,  was 
only  2,363,564/.,  or  448,339/.  lefs  than  at  the  clofe  of  the 
preceding  reign. 

When  George  II.  fucceeded  to  the  throne,  the  nation 
was  in  a ftate  of  peace,  or,  at  leaft,  was  under  the  neceffity 
of  providing  for  no  other  extraordinary  expenditure  than, 
about  300,000/.  a year  in  foreign  fubfidies,  towards  preferr- 
ing the  balance  of  power,  and  fecuring  the  king’s  dominions 
in  Germany.  Nevertbelefs,  the  minifter  who  had  affumed 
fo  much  credit  in  eftablilhir.g  the  fmking  fund,  and  who. 
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had  fo  often  represented  it  as  abfolutely  neceffary  to  fave 
the  nation  from  ruin,  was  the  fit'll  to  lay  violent  hands  upon 
it,  by  appropriating  a million  of  its  produce  to  the  fupplies 
ef  the  year; — a practice  thus  fhamefully  begun  was  con- 
tinned  without  intermiffion  in  the  fallowing  years,  and  the 
alienation  of  this  fund  became  as  conftant  • and  invanable  as 
the  prodigal  wafte  and  extravagance  that  produced  it. 
Hence  the  nation,  though  disturbed  by  no  foreign  wars 
during  the  firft  13  years  of  that  reign,  and  therefore  ex- 
pr/fed  to  no  extraordinary  expenditure,  derived  little  or  no 
relief  -from  a fund,  which,  if  honeftiy  applied  in  that  time, 
and  afTilted  by  public  economy,  would  have  difcharged  the 
greateft  part  of  its  debts.  At.  the  end  of  the  year  1739, 
therefore,  when  the  clamours  of  the  commercial  part  of  the 
country  forced  the  government  into  a war  with  Spain,  the 
capital  of  the  debt  amounted  to  46,382 .650/  ; and  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  war,  in  1749,  which  terminated  with  a 
general  reftitution  of  conquefts,  it  had  accumulated  to 
78,166,906/.,  leaving  the  trade  of  the  country  encumbered 
with  additional  cuftoms  and  excife,  and  the  nation,  in  regard 
to  its  foreign  poffeffions,  exaftly  in  the  fame  ftate  as  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  From  this  period,  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  war,  the  finking  fund,  inftead  of  being 
affifled  in  its  operations  by  any  economy  in  the  management 
of  the  public  finances,  was  invariably  alienated  towards  pro- 
viding for  the  ordinary  fupplies  of  the  year,  fo  that,  during 
an  interval  of  eight  years’  peace,  only  3,089,641/.  of  the 
debt  were  redeemed,  which  did  not  amount  to  one  tenth  part 
of  what  had  been  incurred  by  the  preceding  war. 

In  the  year  r 756,  the  nation  became  again  involved  in  hof- 
tilities,  in  confequence  (as  M.  Voltaire  obferves)  of  fome 
difputes  about  a few  acres  of  fnow  in  North  America,  and 
the  public  debt,  which  at  the  commencement  of  that  war 
amounted  to  75  071,264/.,  had  accumulated,  at  the  death  of 
the  late  king  in  1761,  to  1 10,604,856/. ; and  at  the  general 
peace  in  1763,  it  amounted  to  146,582,844/.,  requiring 
4,840,821/.  to  be  annually  raifed  in  taxes  towards  paying 
the  intereft  of  it;  a fum  confidered  at  that  time  as  too  heavy 
to  be  borne  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain;  and  hence  the 
minifter  directed  his  views  to  the  colonies  in  North  America, 
with  the  hope  of  making  them  bear  a part  at  leaft  of  the 
burdens  which  oppreffed  the  mother  country.  As  early 
therefore  as  the  month  of  March  1764,  it  wa3  refolved  in 
the  boufe  of  commons,  at  the  inlligation  of  the  minifter, 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  itnpofe  certain  damp  duties  in 
the  colonies  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  a revenue  in  Great 
Britain;  and  in  the  year  1765  this  relolution  was  paffed  into 
a law.  Thus,  having  juft,  terminated  a foreign  war,  the 
feeds  were  immediately  fowa  for  kindling  a civil  one.  It 
would  be  improper,  in  the  prefent  article,  to  trace  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  violence  on  one  fide,  and  of  refiftance  on  the 
other,  which  mutually  exafperated  the  two  countries;  and  it 
will  be  fufficient  only  to  obferve  here,  that  the  flames  of  war 
burft  forth  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1775.  At  that  pe- 
riod, though  the  nation  had  enjoyed  an  external  peace  for 
more  than  twelve  years,  the  debt  was  not  reduced  as  many 
millions;  for,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  it  amounted 
to  135,943,051/.,  or  only  to  10,639,193/.  lefs  than  its 
amount  in  1763;  fo  that  in  proportion  as  the  public  bur- 
thens increafed,  the  efforts  of  minifterial  economy  to  relieve 
them  appear  to  have  become  more  feeble  and  inefficient. 
After  having  extended  its  ravages  to  both  fidesof  the  globe, 
by  drawing  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  into  an  alliance  with 
America,  this  war,  begun  for  the  oftenfible  purpofe  of  lef- 
fening  the  public  burthens,  by  forcing  the  colonies  to  ftiare 
in  them,  terminated,  like  all  other  wars,  without  obtaining 
its  object,  and  by  inert,  rdisg  thofe  burthens  more  than  two- 


fold. The  whole  of  the  funded  debt  in  January  1784 
amounting  to  232,152,803/.,  and  the  unfunded  debt  to  more 
than  36  millions,  requiring  an  annual  revenue  of  9.560,907/. 
for  the  mere  payment  of  intereft  upon  it,  exeiufive  of  thxes, 
for  the  ordinary  expences  of  the  peace-eftablifhment.  which 
had  alfo  increafed  nearly  in  the  fame  proportion. 

In  this  year  commenced  the  adminiftration  of  Mr  P tt, 
which  is  diftinguifhed  for  having  added  more  to  the  public 
debts  than  all  the  adminiftrations  chat  have  ever  exifted  fince 
the  revolution.  By  the  bad  management  of  his  predeceffor  , 
the  unfunded  debt  had  now  accumulated  beyond  all  example. 
The  greater  part  of  this  enormous  mafs  was  converted  into 
a permanent  debt  in  3,4,  and  5 per  cents.  Trie  form-r  di- 
vision of  the  revenue  into  the  General , the  South  Sea  the 
Aggregate,  and  the  Sinking  Fund , was  difeontinued  ; the 
whole  of  the  taxes  were  colle&ed  together  into  one  fund, 
called  the  Confolidated  Fund , and  one  million  of  the  furplus 
of  thofe  taxes,  after  difeharging  the  intereft  of  the  debt,  &c. 
was  to  be  appropriated  annually  towards  redeeming  the  prin- 
C’pal.  During  the  firft  feven  years,  however,  after  this  view 
arrangement  of  the  finances,  no  fuch  furplus  really  exifted 
(although  the  public  were  amufed  with  the  belief  of  it),  and 
the  deficiencies  were  made  up  by  loans;  by  the  receipt  of 
balances  in  the  hands  of  the  eolledtors,  and  other  adventi- 
tious means;  fo  that  at  the  end  of  nine  years  of  peace,  the 
nation,  fo  far  from  being  relieved  of  any  of  its  burdens, 
found  itfelf  loaded  with  a permanent  debt  of  260,892,756/., 
exeiufive  of  what  remained  unfunded,  amounting  to  many 
millions  more.  It  mull,  however,  be  obferved,  that  this  in- 
terval of  peace  had  been  difturbed  at  different  times,  by  pro- 
vocations to  hoftiiities  with  Holland,  Ruffia,  and  Spain,  and 
that  the  expenditure  in  confequence  had  been  increafed  by 
the  warlike  preparations  of  the  minifter.  But  certainly  the 
additional  expences  incurred  on  thefe  occafions  were  not  to 
fuch  an  extent  as  to  account  for  the  inefficiency  of  the 
public  income,  and  to  juftify  him  in  affeiting  that  it  was 
mere  than  equal  to  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  a peace  ef- 
tablilhment.  It  is,  however,  a matter  of  little  moment  at 
prefent  on  which  fide  of  the  account  the  balance  then  lay. 
The  debts  have  fince  fwollen  into  fuch  a ftupendous  mafs  as 
to  render  the  furplus  or  the  deficiency  of  a few  millions  in 
the  revenue,  an  objeft  neither  of  hope  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
of  apprehenfion  on  the  other. 

In  the  year  1793,  the  government,  alarmed  at  the  progrefs 
of  the  French  revolution,  plunged  the  nation  into  a war,  the 
rnoft  calamitous  and  expenfive  that  ever  defolated  the  popu- 
lation, or  deftroyed  the  refources  of  the  country;  from 
which  it  juft  emerged  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  to  fink 
deeper  than  ever  into  a guiph  which  has  fwallowed  up  all 
the  old  governments  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  which 
the  warmeft  and  ftouteft  of  our  own  cannot  contemplate 
without  anxiety.  From  the  commencement  of  this  war,  to 
theceffation  of  hoftiiities  in  1801,  a term  diftinguifhed  above 
all  others  in  the  annals  of  this  country,  by  the  greateft  wafte 
of  the  public  treafure,  and  the  moft  improvident  extra- 
vagance in  contracting  the  public  loans,  the  debt  had  accu- 
mulated fo  far  beyond  all  former  example,  that  at  the  final 
doling  of  the  accounts  in  April,  1803,  it  amounted,  after 
deducting  67  millions  which  had  been  redeemed  by  the  fink- 
ing fund,  to  a capital  of  53 1,769,1 59/.  requiring  24,564,811/. 
to  be  annually  raifed  in  taxes  towards  paying  the  intereft,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  fums  necefFry  for  the  intereft  upon  the  un- 
funded debt,  and  for  the  expences  of  the  civil  and  military 
eftabliffiments,  amounting  at  leaft  to  twelve  millions  more, 
and  making  the  whole  peace  eftablifhment  to  exceed  36  mil- 
lions per  annum. 

Encumbered  with  fuch  an  immenfe  weight  of  debts  and 
A a 2 taxesa 
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taxes,  incurred  for  the  mod  part  in  the  fupport  of  wars  de- 
ftruCtive  of  the  bed  interefts  of  the  country,  it  was  to  have 
been  hoped  that  peace,  fo  highly  neceffary  to  heal  the 
wounds,  and  relieve  the  burdens  under  which  it  laboured, 
would  have  been  buffered  to  remain  a few  years  at  lead;  un- 
diflurbed ; but  unfortunately  this  hope  has  been  difap- 
pointed.  The  rejoicings  on  the  termination  of  one  war  had 
hardly  been  finilhed,  before  the  kingdom  was  plunged  into 
all  the  miferies  of  another;  which,  having  raged  with  una- 
bated violence  and  expence  for  more  than  five  years,  without 
affording  the  moft  diftant  profpeCt  of  being  concluded,  ren- 
ders it  impofiible  at  this  time  to  determine  to  what  greater 
funa  the  debts  may  be  accumulated.  The  following  ffate- 
ments,  therefore,  deduced  from  the' accounts  which  were  laid 
before  parliament  in  March,  1S08,  are  confined  to  the  end 
of  the  preceding  year ; but  they  exhibit  a picture  of  itfelf 
fufficient  to  alarm  the  nation,  without  being  reminded  of  the 
many  add  tional  millions,  which  have  been  borrowed  and  ex- 
pended in  the  prefent  year. 

Amount  of  the  Public  Debt  on  the  \Jl  of  February,  1808. 

46,184/.  annuities  on  lives  granted  prior  to,  and 
during  the  prefent  reign,  fuppofed  to  be 
worth  about  7 years  purc'nafe  - - ^323,288 

Sum  fubfenbed  in  17 66  for  annuities  with  be- 
nefit of  furvivorfhip  - - - 18,000 

Ditto  fubferibed  in  1789  for  ditto  - - 1,002,099 

1,047  494/.  annuities  expiring  in  i860,  valued 

at  3/. percent . -----  19,292^700 

Stock  in  the  3 per  cents.  £ ^go,og  1 ,288 
Redeemedby  the cornmiffioners  125,177,702 

464,913,586 

Stock  in  the  4 per  cents.  - 49,425,085 

Redeemed  by  the  cornmiffioners  2,617 ,400 

46,807,685 

Stock  in  the  5 per  cents • - 44,830,742 

Redeemed  by  the  cornmiffioners  142,000  44,688,742 

Imperial  Loans. 

Stock  in  the  3 per  cents.  - 7*502,633 

Redeemed  by  the  cornmiffioners  829,426 

6,673,207 

230. oco l.  annuities  for  13  years,  valued  at 

$ per  cent.  ------  2,160,505 


Whole  of  the  funded  debt  - - ^ 5 85 , 8 79,8 1 2 


Unfunded  Debt,  not  provided  jar  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1808. 


Exchequer  bills 
Treafury  warrants,  &c, 
Barracks  and  ordnance 
Navy  - 

Civil  Lift  advances  - 


£ 31,942*900 
727,101 
1,252,182 

<5,56i>237 

50,430 

40,533,85° 


Whole  of  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt  of 

Great  Britain  ....  626,413,662 

As  Ireland  now  conftitutes  a part  of  the 
united  kingdom,  its  debts  may  not  impro- 
perly be  added  to  the  preceding  account, 
and  are  as  follow  : 

Stock  in  the  3 per  cents.  - 47,139,625 

Redeemed  by  the  cornmiffioners  4,628,926 


Carryover  42,510,699 


Brought  over  42,510,699  626,413,623 

91,208/.  annuities  expiring  in 

i860,  valued  at  5 per  cent.  1,679,870 

— 44>I9°>5^9 

Whole  of  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt  of 

the  united  kingdom  ...  £670,604,2*1 


Amount  of  the  Sums  neceffary  to  be  raifed  in  Faxes  towards  de~ 
fraying  the  annual  Charge  of  the  National  Delt , 


Intereft  on  the  unredeemed 
part  of  the  debt 

Annual  appropriation  for 
the  redemption  of  the 
debt  - - - 

Annual  charges  of  manage- 
ment 

Intereft  on  the  unredeemed 
part  of  the  imperial  loans 

Annual  appropriation  for 
the  redemption  of  the 
debt  - 

Charges  of  management 

Intereft  on  exchequer  bills 

Whole  amount  of  the  fums 
to  be  annually  raifed  on 
account  of  the  debts  of 
Great  Britain 

Intereft  on  the  unredeemed 
part  of  the  Irifh  debt  - 

Annual  appropriation  for 
the  redemption  of  the 
debt 

Charges  of  management 

Whole  amount  of  the  fums 
to  be  annually  raifed  on 
account  of  the  debts  of 
the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land - 


£19,014,619 


9-338*8i4 

272,948 

£28,626,382 

432,792 


22,287 

5>645 

— 460,724 

1,574.362 


' * - £30,661,468 

£1,253,840 

1 18,064 
1 9, 1 63 

1,391,067 


£32.052,535 


In  addition  to  thefe  fums,  about  40  millions  are  neceffary 
to  be  raifed  in  each  year  towards  providing  for  the  civil  and 
military  eftablifhment,  which,  of  courfe  requiring  new  loans 
and  taxes, -are  continually  adding  to  the  permanent  burdens 
of  the  kingdom  ; r.or  is  it  eafy  to  determine  to  what  further 
extent  their  weight  may  be  increafed  by  the  prefent  war. 
They  have  already  far  exceeded  what  the  moft  fanguine  had 
conceived  it  poffible  for  the  nation  to  fupport ; and  the  debt 
has  long  ago  over-pafled  the  bounds  which  had  been  affigned 
to  public  credit.  A continued  progreffion,  however,  in  the 
fame  career  of  expence  muft  at  laft  terminate  in  that  ruia 
which  the  more  timid  may  perhaps  have  anticipated  too  foon, 
but  which  by  being  protracted,  will  only  be  rendered  more 
general  and  deftruCtive.  See  on  this  fubjeCt  “ The  Hiftory 
of  our  Debts  and  Taxes.”  Dr  Price’s  TraCts  on  the  Na- 
tional Debt.  Mr.  Morgan’s  TraCts  on  the  Public  Finances 
& c.  &c. 

Debts  and  Credits,  in  Military  Language.  Every  captain  of 
a troop  or  company,  in  the  Briiifti  fervice,  is  directed  to 

give 


DEC 


DEC 


give  in  a monthly  ftatement  of  the  “debts  and  credits”  of 
his  men  ; and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  commanding  officer  to 
examine  each  lift,  and  to  lee  that  no  injuftice  or  irregularity 
has  been  countenanced  or  overlooked  in  fo  important  an  ob- 
ject, as  every  money-matter  between  officer  and  foldier  molt 
unqueftionably  is. 

DECA,  in  Geography , a river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into 
the  Xalon,  two  leagues  below  Anzain  Aragon. 

DECACHORDON,  in  Antiquity , a mufical  inftrument, 
of  ten  ftrings,  called  by  the  Hebrews  ha/ur,  refembling  our 
harp,  of  a triangular  figure,  With  a hollow  belly,  and  found- 
ing from  the  lower  part. 

DECACTIS,  in  Natural Hiflory,  a name  given  by  feme 
to  a kind  of  itar-tifh,  of  the  branched,  or  aftrophyte  kind, 
whofe  rays  are  ten  in  number,  where  they  firft  part  from  the 
body,  and  each  foon  branches  out  into  a number  more. 

DECADARCHUS,  Askssja^os,  among  the  Greeks,  a 
commander  of  a party  of  ten  men. 

DECADE,  a word  ufed  by  fome  old  writers  for  the 
number  ten  ; and  decades,  for  an  enumeration  by  tens  : the 
word  is  formed  from  the  Eatin  decas,  which  is  derived  from 
a Greek  word  of  the  fame  import.  The  word  has  been  more 
peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  number  of  books,  q.  d.  decades 
into  which  the  Roman  Hiftory  of  Titus  Livius  is  divided. 
Hence  aifo  came  decadal  arithmetic,  the  Decameron  of  Boc- 
caccio, &c. 

DECAGON,  a plain  figure  in  geometry,  having  ten  fides 
and  angles.  If  all  the  fides  and  angles  be  equal,  it  is  called 
a regular  decagon,  and  may  be  infenbed  in  a circle  ; for  the 
method  of  doing  which,  fee  Pentagon.  IfAB,  ( Geometry , 
Plate  VI.  fig.  74.)  be  the  fide  of  a regular  decagon  in- 
fetibed  in  a circle,  whofe  Radius  is  A D,  the  radius  will 
be  a mean  proportional  between  the  fide  of  the  decagon 
and  the  fum  of  that  fide  and  the  radius  : i.  e.  A B : 
AD  : : AD  : AD  -pAB.  Produce  A B to  F,  fo  that 
B F may  be  equal  to  A D,  and  draw  D F and  D B,  then 
the  angle  A D B,  being  at. the  centre  and  fubtended  by  the 
fide  of  a decagon,  is  = Tg-  of  four  right  angles,  or  i of 
two  right  angles,  and  therefore  DAB  -f  DBA  = | of 
two  right  angles,  and  ABD(=DAB)  = J-  of  two  right 
angles  — - (as  the  external  angle)  BDF  + BFD  = 
(the  triangle  BDF  being  ifofceles)  2 B D F ; and  there- 
fore BDF  or  B F D = f of  two  right  angles  = ADB, 
Confequently  the  triangles  ADB  and  A D F are  fimilar,  F 
being  = ADB,  and  A being  common,  and  therefore  A F 
or  A B + BD  (=A  D)  : AD  ::  AD  : AB. 

Hence  it  appears  that  if  the  radius  be  cut  in  extreme  and 
mean  proportion,  the  greater  fegment  is  the  fide  of  the  deca- 
gon A B.  For,  by  divifion,  A B + A D — A D,  i.  e.  A B 
: AD  : : AD- A B:  AB,  or  AD  : AB  ::  AB: 
AD  — A B,  fo  that  A D is  fuppofed  to  be  cut  in  extreme 
and  mean  proportion.  See  Extream  and  Mea?i  Proportion. 
It  alfo  appears  that  the  radius  is  to  the  fide  of  the  decagon 
as  2 to  V 5 — 1.  For  the  reftangle  of  the  extremes  being 
equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  mean,  we  have  A B!  + A B x 
AD  = A D%  and  adding  j-  A D%  A B4  4-  A B 


X AD  -J-  i AD*  = | AD2,  and  A B + 


ADV  5, 


and  AB  = 


A D 


V5  - 


A D 


I AD  = 
and  2 A B 


= ADx  Therefore  A D : A B : : 2 : 

V5  — x.  Or,  by  an  algebraic  procefs,  and  the  folution 
of  a quadratic  equation,  making  A D = a,  and  A B = x, 
we  have  w2  + a x = a2,  and  completing  the  fquare,  *2  -f- 
8 


fquare  root,  x + | a = 


ad*=\/ 


a x -f  | «4  = a2  + j-  a4  = 5 A ; and,  by  extra&ing  the 

4 

5 < 

• — ' anti  x — 

4 V 4 

and  fuppofing  radius  1 , *,  or  the  fide  of  a decagon  inferibed  in 

the  circle,  = / — - 

v 4 

^5  — 1.,  and  1 : sc  : : 2 : V $ — 1,  as  before  ; or 

the  fide  of  the  inferibed  decagon  = V 5 — 1 x r,  r being 


_£  _ ^5  ~ f 


and  2 x — 


2 

radiu9. 

If  the  fide  of  a regular  decagon  be  x,  its  area  will  be 
5 + 2 V5  — 7*  69420SS  5 therefore,  as  1 is  to 


7.69942088  fo  is  the  fquare  of  the  fide  of  any  regular  decagon 
to  the  area  of  the  fame  ; fo  that  if  s be  the  fide  of  fuch  a de- 
cagon, its  area  will  be  equal  to  7.6942088  P.  See  Regu- 
lar Figure,  and  Polygon. 

DECALITRON,  among  the  Ancients,  a piece  of  money 
ufed  by  the  people  of  iEgina,  Corinth,  and  Syracufe,  in  va- 
lue equal  to  164  oboli  of  Athens. 

DECALOGUE,  the  Ten  Commandments  of  God,  en- 
graven on  two  tables  of  ftone,  and  given  to  Mofts. 

The  word  is  Greek,  compofed.of  hxx,  ten,  and  Aoyoj,  word, 
q.  d.  ten  words.  Accordingly  the  Jews  call  them  tyPT"!*”} 
mtPy.  th&ten  words,  which  appellation  is  very  ancient.*"* 
The  Samaritans,  both  in  their  text  and  verfion,  add  after 
the  feventeenth  chapter  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus, 
and  after  the  twenty-firft  verfe  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Deu- 
teronomy, an  eleventh  commandment,  to  build  an  altar  on 
mount  Gerizim,  See.  But  it  is  apparently  an  interpola- 
tion, to  authorize  their  having  a temple  and  an  altar  on  that 
mountain  ; and  to  diferedit,  if  poffible,  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
falem,  and  the  worfhip  there  performed.  It  mull  be  added, 
however,  that  though  all,  both  jews  and  Chriftians,  agree  in 
the  number  of  Ten  Commandments,  there  is  fome  difference 
as  to  the  manner  of  dividing  them. 

The  Talmudifts,  and  Poftellus,  after  them,  in  his  treatife 
“ De  Phcenicum  Literis,”  fay,  that  the  Decalogue,  or  Ten 
Commandments,  were  engraven  quite  through  the  tables 
which  God  gave  to  Mofes ; but  that  neverthelcfs  the  middle 
of  the  p Mem  final,  and  of  the  Q Samech,  remained  mira- 
culoufly  iufpended  without  adhering  to  any  thing.  See  the 
Differtation  on  the  Samaritan  Medals,  printed  at  Paris  in 
1715.  They  add,  that  the  Decalogue  was  written  in  letters 
of  light,  i.  e.  in  luminous  ffiining  letters. 

The  Decalogue  was  originally  delivered  in  two  tables;  one 
of  which  contains  our  duty  to  God,  expreffed  in  the  four 
firft  commandments  ; and  the  fecond,  our  duty  to  our  neigh- 
bour, enforced  in  the  fix  laft.  The  church  of  Rome,  for  a 
very  obvious  reafon,  hath  omitted  the  fecond  commandment 
in  many  of  her  books ; and  in  order  to  preferve  the  number 
complete,  divided  the  laft  into  two.  It  is  omitted  not  only 
in  the  ffiort  catechifms  and  manuals  of  the  Romifh  church  ; 
but  in  the  reformed  office  of  the  bleffed  virgin,  printed  at  Sa- 
lamanca, A.  D.  1588,  publilhed  by  order  of  Pius  V.  ; and 
alfo  in  the  Engliffi  office  at  Antwerp,  A.  D.  1658.  See  Stil- 
lingfleet’s  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  572. 

DECAMERIS,  a* term  fignifyinga  tenth  part  ; ufed  by 
Mr.  Sauveur,  and  fome  other  authors,  to  mark  and  meafure 
the  intervals  of  founds. 

The  word  is  formed  of  fow,  ten , and  pups,  part. 

le 


DEC 


DEC 

In  Mr.  Sauveur’s  fyftem,  the  decameris  is  the  tenth  part 
®f  the  heptameris,  which  he  makes  the  feventh  part  of  tite 
meris ; and  this  is  the  forty-third  part  of  the  oftave  ; fo  that 
the  decameris  is  ?5T5  of  an  oftave.  See  Mem.  Acad. 
Scienc.  1701.  and  1707. 

DECAMERON,  f:o.n  Sma,,  ten,  and  y^gx,  day  ; a work 
containing  the  aftions  or  converfations  of  ten  days.  Bocca- 
cio’s  Decameron  confifts  of  one  hundred  novels  related  in 
ten  days. 

DECAMPMENT,  in  a Military  Senfe , relates  to  the 
removal  of  troops  from  a place  where  they  were  encamped, 
or  quartered.  When  the  intention  has  been  previoufly 
known,  little  precaution  is  ufed  to  conceal  the  movement, 
and  the  orders  are,  for  the  molt  part,  iffued  one,  or  more, 
days  before  the  army  commences  its  march.  At  the  hour 
appointed  for  finking  the  tents  the  drum3  beat  the  general, 
which  is  the  iignal  univerfally  known  for  a removal  of  quar- 
ters ; fo  much  fo  indeed,  that  whenever  the  general  is  beat 
through  the  camp,  or  town,  the  whole  prepare  for  march- 
ing by  ftriking  the  tents,  loading  the  baggage,  harnefTiug 
the  cattle,  limbering  the  cannon,  and  all  the  various  opera- 
tions attendant  upon  fuch  a change  of  locality.  When  the 
notice  has  been  long  given,  it  is  ufual  to  allow  from  half  to 
a full  hour,  between  beating  the  general,  and  beating  the 
affemhlee  ; under  the  fuppofition  that  all  would  be  duly  pre- 
pared, and  that  a very  fhort  interval  of  time  would  fuffice  for 
thoie  ftveral  matters  which  are  inevitably  delayed  to  the  laft 
moment.  But  when  the  decampment  is  rather  hidden,  and 
it  has  not  been  practicable  to  call  in  various  detach- 
ments, out-polls,  &c.  the  time  between  the  general  and  the 
pjfemblee  is  ufuaily  extended,  perhaps  to  two  or  three  hours, 
to  allow  the  warning  to  be  generally  known,  and  that  every 
thing  may  he  completed  for  removal. 

Decampments  arifing  from  emergency,  fuch  as  the  in- 
telligence of  riots,  & c.  in  neighbouring  towns,  or  of  an  in- 
tended furpnfe  by  a party  of  the  enemy,  are  commonly  an- 
nounced by  beating  to  arms,  on  which  fignal,  every  one  re- 
pairs to  his  poft,  and  the  means  of  attack,  of  refiftance,  or 
of  retreat,  become  the  firfi  confideration.  When  this  hap- 
pens in  confequence  of  an  expefted  affault,  and  that  it  is 
found  expedient  to  retire  before  a fuperior  force,  the  bag- 
gage, &c.  is  fent  forward,  and  the  troops  aft  as  an  efcort,  or 
covering-party  5 where  riots,  &c.  demand  the  prefence  of  the 
troops  elkwhere,  the  baggage  is  either  ordered  to  follow 
with  all  due  circumfpeftion  and  activity,  under  a fmall 
guard  ; or  it  is  left,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  “ on  the 
ground,”  (i.  e.  at  the  place  quitted  by  the  troops,)  to  await 
further  orders. 

Decamp  ents  made  for  fecret  purpofes,  fuch  as  a night 
attack  upon  an  enemy,  or  for  the  purpofe  of  avoiding  an 
attack,  or  for  changing  the  pofuion  of  a line  unknown  to  the 
enemy,  fo  that  he  may  be  deceived,  either  by  having  to  op- 
pofe  a greater  force  than  was  expefted,  or  by  finding  that 
poft  vacated,  towards  which  he  had  bellowed  a large  por- 
tion of  his  force,  thus  thrown  out  of  the  line  of  aftion  ; are 
ufuaily  made  without  heat  of  drum.  And  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  intended  deception,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  leave  a 
few  horfemen  to  keep  up  the  ordinary  fires ; to  challenge 
the  approaching  tro-ps  ; or  to  appear,  when  the  decamp- 
ment is  known  to  the  enemy,  as  the  rear,  or  baggage-guard, 
and  thus  to  lead  them  into  a purfuit ; fo  that  they  may 
either  fall  into  an  ambufeade  or  be  more  completely  detached 
from  their  main  body,  and  eventually  be  cut  off.  In  faff, 
we  are  not  to  confider  decampment  as  the  mere  aft  of  re- 
moval from  one  quarters,  camp,  or  pofition,  to  another  ; but 
as  one  of  thofe  rufes  de guerre,  which  often  give  a complete 
turn  to  the  pofture  of  affairs,  and  have  been  known  to  change 
the  campaign  into  a new  direftion,  as  well  as  to  give  it  a 


new  afpeft.  This  device  was  one  of  the  moft  fucccfsful, 
among  the  many  exercifed,  againft  our  commanders,  by  the 
great  Wafhington  : perhaps  it  would  lie  difficult  to  quote  any 
inftances  in  European  warfare,  that  could  bear  a competition 
for  fit  ill,  and  allurement,  with  thofe  praftifed  by  that  worthy 
and  brave  general.  Nor  have  the  French,  during  their  iate 
fucceffes  among  the  fubdued  ftates  of  Europe,  been  a little 
indebted  to  this  deception  ; whether  by  bribery,  by  ignor- 
ance, or  by  want  of  prudence,  our  allies  have  on  various  oc- 
cafions  fuffered  partly  by  this  ignis-fatuus  fyftem  ; and  when 
they  thought  it  was  impoffible  for  the  objeft  of  clandeftine 
attack  to  efcape,  have  found  their  rear  fuddenly  affaulted 
by  the  very  troops  they  judged  to  be  fome  miles  diftant  in 
their  front. 

Hence  our  readers  will  perceive  that  decampment  may  be 
occafionally  conlidered  rather  as  an  evolution,  than  as  a me- 
chanical operation  ; and  that,  when  well  conducted,  it  often 
affords  the  means  of  avoiding  intended  mifehief,  and  of  fe- 
verely  retaliating  on  the  enemy. 

DECAMYRON,  in  the  Medicinal  Writings  of  the  An- 
cients, the  name  of  a malagma  or  cataplafm,  confifting  of  ten 
different  kinds  of  aromatics : thefe  were  the  Indian  leaf, 
maftic,  euphorbium,  fpikenard,  adarce,  ftorax,  pepper,  oint- 
ment of  nard,  opobalfamum,  and  wax. 

DECANDIIIA,  in  Botany , the  tenth  clafs  of  plants, 
with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  and  ten  ftamina,  or  male  parts 
in  each. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  Jwa?,  ten , and  «vu p,  male. 

Of  this  clafs  of  plants  there  are  five  orders  ; •viz.  the  mo~ 
nogynia,  containing  fifty-three  genera  ; the  digynia,  compre- 
hending twelve  genera ; the  trigynia,  eleven;  the  pentagynia, 
fourteen  ; and  the  decagynia,  two  genera. 

DECANTATIOI^,  is  the  aft  of  pouring  a liquor  off 
clear  from  the  dregs  or  fediment. 

DECANUS,  among  the  Romans,  an  officer  who  had  ten 
other  officers,  or  perfons,  under  his  charge  ; whence  our 
Englifh  dean.  See  Dean. 

Decanus,  in  AJlrology,  a title  given  to  the  god  who  pre- 
fided  at  any  birth,  0 wfoyxoa-©-.  See  Astrology. 

DECAPITE',  in  Heraldry.  See  Defait. 

DECAPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  Pa- 
leftine,  which  contained  10  principal  cities,  fome  on  this  and 
fome  on  the  other  fide  of  Jordan,  whence  the  name.  Pliny 
enumerates  the  following  : Scythopolis,  Philadelphia,  Ra- 
phanse,  Gadara,  Hippos,  Dion,  Pella,  Gerafa,  Canatha,  and 
Damafcus.  Others  reckon  them  differently.  They  were 
chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Gentiles,  though  fome  of  them 
might  be  within  the  region  of  Judaea. 

DECAPROTI,  Decemprimi,  among  the  Ancients,  were 
officers  who  gathered  the  tributes,  or  taxes. 

The  word  comes  from  &xa,  ten,  and  -srpaiT oi,  firfi ; proba- 
bly becaufe  the  ten  firfi,  or  principal  perfons  of  each  com- 
munity, were  chofen  to  make  the  levies. 

The  aecaproti  were  obliged  to  pay  for  the  dead  ; or,  to 
anfwer  to  the  emperor  for  the  quota  of  fuch  as  died,  out  of 
their  own  ellates.  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Rofcius,  calls 
them  decemprimi. 

DECASMUS,  Aekxo-jU©-,  in  Antiquity,  the  name  of  an 
aftion  or  procefs  among  the  Athenians,  which  was  brought 
againft  any  perfon  who  offered  a bribe.  They  thought  it 
not  enough  to  punifh  the  perfon  receiving  a bribe,  but  that 
the  perfon  who  offered  it  ought  to  be  punifhed  hkewife., 
Pott,  \rch3e  d.  Grffic.  lib.  i.  c.  23. 

DECASPERMUM,  in  Botany.  See  Psjdjum.. 

DECASTADIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Italy  in  Brutium,  at  its  fouthern  extremity,  S.  of  Rhegium, 
and  on  the  fame  coaft. 

DECASTYLE,  in  ArchiteBurs.  A temple  is  faid  to  be 
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decaftyle,  when  its  portico  contains  ten  columns  in  a line t 
front  : From  S'ehik,  ten,  and  vtAo?.  column. 

DEC  ATARI  A,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Illy- 
ria in  D-'lmatia. 

DECCAN,  in  Geography , a general  term,  fignifying  the 
South,  but  app'ir-d  by  the  Indian  geographers  to  the  coun- 
tries that  lie  fouth  of  the  parallel  of  ai°  or  22°  of  N.  lat. 
and  comprifing  nearly  one  half  of  the  traft  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Mogul  empire,  fo  that  the  Deccan  and 
peninfula  are  a'  out  equal  to  the  Britifn  Iflands,  Spain,  and 
Turkey  in  Europe.  The  Deccan,  in  its  moft  cxtenlive  fig- 
nification,  includes  the  whole  peninfula  fouth  of  Hindooftan 
proper  ; but  in  its  limited  fenfe  and  ordinary  acceptation,  it 
denotes  only  the  countries  fituated  between  Hindooftan 
proper,  the  Carnatic  and  Oriffa,  that  is,  the  provinces  of 
Candeifh,  Amednagur,  or  Dowlatabad,  Vifiapour,  Gol- 
conda,  or  Bifnagur,  and  the  weftern  part  of  Berar.  Many 
attempts  were  made  by  the  Mogul  emperors,  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  13th  and  commencement  of  the  14th  century, 
for  fubduing  the  Deccan  ; but  about  the  year  1/344,  when 
Mahomed  III.  was  emperor,  the  princes  of  the  Deccan  af- 
fumed  courage,  and  headed  by  Behldco,  king  ot  the  Car- 
natic, drove  the  Mahomedans  entirely  out  of  thofe  coun- 
tries ; and  nothing  remained  to  them,  except  the  fortrcis  01 
Dowlatabad,  or  Deogur.  About  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  the  Portuguefe  firft  accomplished  the  pafiage  to 
India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  their  connexions 
were  altogether  with  the  maritime  parts  of  the  Deccan.  As 
it  had  been  long  a ftumbling-block  to  the  Mogul  emperors, 
Acbar,  in  1585,  refolved  on  the  attack  of  it,  and  foon  after 
carried  the  war  into  Berar,  while  another  army  was  reducing 
Calhmere,  in  an  oppofite  corner  of  the  empire.  However, 
at  the  time  of  Acbar’s  death,  in  1605,  no  further  progrefs 
was  made  in  the  reduction  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  adjoining 
countries,  than  the  taking  poffeffion  of  the  weftern  part  of 
Berar,  Candeifh,  Tellingana  (a  divifion  of  Golconda),  and 
the  northern  part  of  Amednagur  ; the  capital  of  which, 
bearing  the  fame  name,  was  taken  in  1601,  after  a long  and 
bloody  fiege,  and  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  relieve  it,  by 
the  confederate  princes  of  the  Deccan.  In  the  reign  of 
Shah  jehan,  who  afcended  the  throne  in  1628,  the  conqueft 
of  the  Deccan  was  vigorously  purfued  ; and  the  plunders 
and  devaftations  perpetrated  there  occafioned  moft,  or  all  of 
its  princes  to  make  fubmiffion,  and  acknowledge  the  em- 
peror, lord  paramount.  Golconda  was  in  part  actually 
taken  poffeffion  of;  but  Vifiapour,  and  the  Carnatic,  toge- 
ther with  the  region  of  the  Gauts,  remained  in  the  hands  of 
their  ancient  poffefiors. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  who 
difdained  to  have  any  other  boundary  on  the  fouth  btfides 
the  ocean,  the  conqueftofthe  remote  part  of  the  Deccan  em- 
ployed a very  confiderable  part  of  his  leifure  ; when  the  whole 
of  that  region,  together  with  the  peninfula,  a few  mountain- 
ous and  inaccefiible  t rafts  only  excepted,  were  either  entirely 
fubjefted,  or  rendered  tributary  to  the  throne  of  Delhi. 
What  feemed  to  induce  Aurungzebe  to  fubdue  the  Dcccan 
was  the  determined  fpirit  and  growing  power  of  Sevajee, 
the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  ftate  ; who,  by  his  conquefts 
in  Vifiapour,  appeared  a! moft  under  the  character  of  a rival 
to  Aurungzebe.  Accordingly  he  was  employed  in  the 
Deccan  from  the  year  1678  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1707. 
Deccan  was  eredxed  into  a vice-royalty  or  foubah,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  invafion  of  Nadir  Shah,  the  viceroy  was  Ni- 
zam al  Muluck,  who  preserved  an  apparent  independence, 
and  whole  jurifdiftion  extended  from  Burhampour  to  Cape 
Comorin,  and  eaftward  to  the  fea.  Six  provinces  depended 
on  this  prince,  and  the  number  oi  his  fubjefts  was  dlimated 
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at  35  millions.  The  Mahrattas,  however,  are  in  poffeffion 
of  the  greater  part  ; other  diftrifts  have  from  time  to  time 
been  formed  into  feparate  ftates  ; and  the  conftant  revolu- 
tions in  India,  render  the  boundaries  of  each  country  uncer- 
tain. The  poffeffions  of  the  Nizam,  or  foubah  of  the  Dec- 
can,  (a  younger  fon  of  the  famous  Nizam-al -Muluck)  com- 
prize, as  they  are  ftated  in  major  Rennell’s  Memoir,  the 
province  of  Golconda,  that  is,  the  ancient  province  of  Tel- 
lingana, or  Tilling,  fituated  between  the  lower  parts  of  the 
courfes  of  the  Kiftnah  and  Godavevy  rivers,  and  the  princi- 
pal part  of  Dowlatabad  ; together  with  the  weftern  part  of 
Berar,  fubject  to  a tribute  of  a chout,  or  fourth  part  of  its 
net  revenue,  to  the  Berar  Mahratta.  The  Nizam  has  the 
Paifhwah,  or  Poonah  Mahratta,  on  the  weft  and  north-weft, 
the  Berar  Mahratta  on  the  north,  the  northern  Circars  on 
the  eaft,  and  the  Carnatic,  and  the  late  Ryder  Ally  on  the 
fouth.  His  weftern  boundaries,  during  his  wars  with  the 
Mahrattas,  have  been  fubjeft  to  continual  fluctuation  ; but 
they  are  underftood  generally  to  extend  more  than  40  miles 
beyond  the  city  of  Aurungabad,  weft  wards  ; and  to  come 
within  80  mdes  of  the  city  of  Poonah  ; and  on  the  S.  W.  to 
go  conliderably  beyond  the  river  Beemah,  and  to  the  borders 
of  Sanore-Baneapour.  His  capital  is  Hydrabad  or  Bagna- 
gur,  fituated  on  the  Moufli  river,  near  the  famous  fortrefs 
of  Golconda.  The  diltrifts  of  Adoni  and  Rachore,  which, 
were  in  the  hands  of  Bazalet  Jung,  (brother  to  the  Nizam.) 
during  his  life-time,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Nizam,  The 
fourapour,  or  follapour-rajah,  on  the  weft  of  the  Beemah 
river,  together  with  fome  other  rajahs,  are  his  tributaries.. 
Probably,  fays  Mr.  Rennell,  (Memoir,  Introd.  p.  136.)' 
the.  Nizam’s  dominions,  including  his  tributaries  and  feuda- 
tories, are  no  lefs  than  430  miles  in  length,  from  N.  W.  to 
S.  E.,  by  300  wide.  Till  he  took  poffeffion  of  the  Gun- 
toor  Circar  in  1780,  his  dominions  no  where  touched  on  the 
fea-coaft  ; but  Guntoor  has  been  fince  ceded  to  the  India 
company.  See  Circar. 

Deccan  Shabazpour,  an  ifland  of  India,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges.  N.  Iu.  220  30k  E.  long.  98°  58k 

DECEATES,  in  Ancient  Geography, the  name  of  a people 
who  occupied  the  eaftern  fide  of  Gallia  Narbonnenfis,  near 
the  Mediterranean  fea,  according  to  Strabo  and  Pliny. 

DECEATUM,  the  town  of  the  Deceates,  in  Gaula, 
which  belonged  to  the  Liguri. 

DECEBALUS,  in  Biography,  one  of  the  barbarian 
kings,  who  contended  with  the  greateft  fuccefs  againft  the 
power  of  the  Roman  empire.  Tie  was  raifed  to  the  throne 
of  Dacia  on  account  of  his  military  talents,  about  the  pe- 
riod in  which  Domitian  was  fovereign  of  Rome.  In  the 
war  that  commenced  about  the  year  86,  he  frequently  de- 
feated the  Romans,  with  great  flaughter ; and  in  one  in- 
ftance,  prevented,  by  ftratagem,  the  enemy  from  advancing 
to  his  own  capital,  by  felling-a  great  number  of  trees,  and 
covering  their  trunks  with  armour,  fo  as  to  appear  like  fol- 
diers.  Shortly  after  Domitian  fought  for  peace,  to  which 
Decebalus  acceded,  upon  condition  that  he  fnoula  receive 
from  the  emperor’s  own  hand  a diadem,  and  a yearly  tri- 
bute under  the  form  and  title  of  a penfion,  which  was  re-- 
gularly  paid  till  the  time  of  Trajan,  who  not  only  refilled, 
to  be  tributary  to  the  Dacians,  but  entered  his  country 
with  a powerful  army,  and  was  completely  victorious.  De» 
cebalus  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  very  humiliating  terms  % 
for  the  fake  of  peace,  he  agreed  to  give  up  his  arms  and 
difmantle  his  fortreffes.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  em- 
peror departed  before  the  Dacian  king  prepared  for  new 
hoftilities,  and  defied  the  power  of  Rome : Trajan  was 
again  fuccefsful,  and  Decebalus,  who  found  himfelf  unea- 
qual  to  the  open  conteft,  determined  to  deftroy  by  treachery; 
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and  affaffination  him  whom  he  durfl  not  meet  sn  the  field- 
For  this  purpofe  he  perfidioufly  got  poffeffion  of  Longinus, 
the  favourite  officer  of  the  Roman  emperor,  and  endeavour- 
ed, by  bribes  and  by  threats,  to  make  ufe  of  him  as  the 
inffrument  of  his  mailer’s  death.  Longinus  preferred  the  life 
of  his  kuig  to  his  own,  and  by  pcifon  freed  hirr.felf  from 
the  power  of  his  enemy.  Trajan  now  built  his  celebrated 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  completely  conquered  Dacia,  and 
took  pofieffion  of  its  capital.  Decebabis,  feeing  no  chance 
of  efcaping  from  the  hands  of  the  emoeror,  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life  ; and  with  him  terminated  the  independence  of 
Dacia,  which  was  aftewards  a mere  Roman  province.  He 
had  concealed  the  vail  treafures  which  he  had  accumulated, 
but  thefe  were  difcovered  to  the  conqueror,  and  were  found 
more  than  equal  to  the  expence  of  the  war.  In  the  early 
part  of  life  Decebalus  had  the  charadter  of  being  equally 
wife  in  council,  and  prompt  in  adlion  ; fkiiful  in  all  the 
manoeuvres  of  war,  po  fit  fled  of  vigour  to  improve  a vidlory, 
and  conitancy  to  repair  a defeat.  Uriiv.  Hift. 

DECEIT,  Deceptio,  or  Dolus,  in  Law,  is  ufed  for  any 
fubtile,  wily  fhift,  o*  trick  ; to  which  may  be  referred  all 
manner  of  craft,  fubtility,  guile,  fraud,  fleight,  cunning, 
covin,  collufion,  and  pradlice  ufed  to  deceive  another  by 
any  means. 

Deceit  is  an  offence  both  by  common  law  and  by  ftatute. 
All  pradtices  of  defrauding,  or  endeavouring  to  defraud,  an- 
other of  his  right,  are  punifhable  by  fine  and  imprifonment, 
fometimes  pillory,  dec.  (fee  Cheats);  and  there  is  a writ 
called  deceptione  that  lies  for  one  who  receives  injury,  or 
damage,  &c. 

Serjeants,  counfellors,  attovnies,  and  others,  chargeable 
with  deceit  are  to  be  imprifoned  a year  and  a day  ; alfo 
pleaders  by  deceit  fhall  be  expelled  the  court:  flat.  3. 
Ed.  I.  c.  29. 

An  adlion  of  deceit  will  give  damages  in  fome  particular 
cafes  of  fraud  ; and  principally  where  one  man  does  any 
thing  in  the  name  of  another,  by  which  he  is  deceived  or 
injured  ; as  if  one  brings  an  adlion  in  another’s  name,  and 
then  fuffers  a non-fuit,  whereby  the  plaintiff  becomes  liable  to 
coils;  or  where  one  obtains  or  fuffers  a fraudulent  recovery  of 
lands,  tenements,  or  chattels,  to  the  prejudice  of  him  that 
hath  right.  As  when  by  collufion  the  attorney  of  the  te- 
nant makes  default  in  a real  adlion  ; or  where  the  iheriff  re- 
turns that  the  tenant  was  fummoned  when  he  was  not  fo, 
and  in  cafe  he  lofes  the  land,  the  writ  of  deceit  lies  againil 
the  demandant  and  alfo  the  attorney,  or  the  iheriff  and  his 
officei’S,  to  annul  the  former  proceedings,  and  recover  back 
the  land.  It  alfo  lies  in  cafes  of  warranty,  and  other  per- 
fonal  injuries  committed  contrary  to  good  faith  and  honeity. 
But  an  adlion  on  the  cafe,  for  damages,  in  nature  of  a writ 
of  deceit,  is  more  ufualiy  brought  on  thefe  occafions.  And 
indeed  it  is  the  only  remedy  for  a lord  of  a manor,  in  or 
out  of  ancient  demefne,  to  reverfe  a fine  or  recovery  had  in 
the  king’s  courts  of  lands  lying  within  his  jurifdidlion, 
which  would  otherwife  be  thereby  turned  into  frank  fee. 
And  this  may  be  brought  by  the  lord  againft  the  parties,  and 
iejluy  que  ufe  of  fuch  fine-  or  recovery  ; and  thereby  he  (hall 
obtain  judgment  not  only  for  damages  (which  are  ufualiy 
remitted),  but  alfo  to  recover  his  court  and  jurifdidlion  over 
the  lands,  and  to  annul  the  former  proceedings. 

A writ  of  deceit  lies  not  only  againil  attornies,  for  Ioffes 
fuftained  by  their  default ; but  alfo  againil  bakers,  brewers, 
and  other  artificers,  for  not  felling  good  commodities,  or 
refilling,  to  perform  a bargain  : in  all  which  cafes  they 
are  by  ftatute  liable  to  penalties  in  proportion  to  their 
noffence. 

DECEIVED,  in  the  Manege,  is  ufed  when  a horfe  upon 


a demi-volt  of  one  cr  two  treads,  working,  for  inffance,  to 
the  right,  and  not  having  yet  finifiied  above  half  the  demi- 
volt,  is  preffed  one  time  or  motion  forwards  with  the  inner 
leg,  and  then  is  put  to  a repriie  upon  the  left,  in  the  fame 
cadence  with  which  he  began.  He  thus  regains  the  place 
where  the  demi-volt  had  been  begun  to  the  right,  and  works 
to  the  left.  A horfe  may  in  this  manner  be  deceived  on 
any  hand.  Guillet,  Gen.  Di£l.  p.  i.  in  voc. 

DECELEA,  otDecelia,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town 
of  Greece,  in  Attica.  It  was  taken  and  icrtifitd  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  in  the  19th  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war. 
It  lay  N.  E.  of  Athens,  near  the  fource  of  the  Cephifus. 

DECEMBER,  in  Chronology,  the  lall  month  of  the 
year ; wherein  the  fun  enters  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and 
makes  the  winter  folftice. 

In  Romulus’s  year,  December  was  the  tenth  month ; 
whence  the  name,  viz.  from  decern , ten : for  the  Romans 
began  their  year  in  March. 

The  month  of  Deceitiber  was  under  the  proteflion  of 
Vella  : Romulus  affigned  it  thirty  days  ; Numa  rediiced  it 
to  twenty -nine;  which  Julius  Csefar  increafed  to  thirty- 
one. 

Under  the  reign  of  Commodus,  this  month  was  called, 
by  way  of  flattery,  Amazonius,  in  honour  of  a courtefan, 
whom  that  prince  paffionately  loved,  and  had  got  painted 
like  an  Amazon  ; but  it  only  kept  the  name  during  that 
emperor’s  life. 

At  the  latter  end  of  this  month  they  had  the  Juveniles 
lndi,  and  the  country  people  kept  the  feail  of  the  goadefs 
Vacuna  in  the  fields,  having  then  gathered  in  their  fruits, 
and  iown  their  corn  ; whence  feems  to  be  derived  our  po- 
pular feflival  called  harveft-home. 

DECEMBRIO,  Pietro  Candido,  in  Biography , a learn- 
ed Italian,  was  born  at  Pavia, in  1399,  and  was  at  an  early  age 
appointed  fecretary  to  Philip-Maria  Vifconti,  duke  of  Milan, 
in  whofe  fervice  he  continued  till  the  death  of  his  noble 
mailer  in  14+7-  He  is  celebrated  in  hiilory  as  one  of  the 
moil  able  and  ftrer.uous  defenders  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Milanefe.  When  they  ignobly  refolved  to  fubmit  to  the 
arms  of  Francis  Sforza,  he  refufed  to  accept  the  humiliating 
office  of  furrendering  the  city  to  the  conqueror.  When  the 
caufe  of  Milan  was  hopelefs,  he  became  apoflolic  fecretary 
to  pope  Nicholas  V.,  and  removed  to  Rome.  He  was 
likewife  at  fome  period  of  his  life,  the  date  of  which  has 
not  beef)  exaftly  afeertained,  fecretary  to  Alphonfo  of  Ar- 
r3gon,  king  of  Naples.  Notwithilanding  the  bufinefs  which 
thefe  important  offices  devolved  upon  him,  he  found  leifure 
to  do  much  in  the  caufe  of  literature.  He  wrote  the  lives 
of  Philip  Maria  Vifconti,  and  Francis  Sforza,  dukes  of 
Milan,  in  the  manner  of  Suetonius.  He  tranflated  “ Ap~ 
pian’s  Hiilory  “ Quintus  Curtius,”  and  the  firil  ten 
books  of  Livy’s  Hiilory.  This  was  by  the  command  of 
king  Alphonfo.  He  tranflated  into  Latin  profe,  the  hii- 
tory  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  various  other  works  of  the 
ancients,  and  was  author  of  many  mifcellaneous  pieces  in 
profe  and  verfe,  in  the  Latin  and  Italian  languages.  He 
died  at  Mi  an  in  the  year  1477,  and  was  buried  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  St.  Ambrofe.  Gen.  Biog. 

DECEM-PAGI,  in  Ancient  Geography , Dieaze,  a place 
of  Gaul,  in  Belgica  Prima,  belonging  to  the  Mediomatrici, 
N.  W.  of  Pons  Saravi. 

DECEMPEDA,  Awa-iron,-,  ten-feet  rod ; an  inilrument 
ufed  by  the  ancients  in  meafuring. 

The  decempeda  was  a rule  or  rod,  divided  into  ten  feet; 
whence  its  name,  from  decern , ten,  and  pes,  pedis,  foot. 

The  foot  was  fubdivided  into  twelve  inches ; and  each 
inch  into  ten  digits. 

The 
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The  decempeda  was  ufed  both  in  meafuring  of  land,  like 
the  chain  among  us ; and  by  architedls,  to  give  the  proper 
■dimenfions  and  proportions  to  the  parts  of  their  buildings, 
which  ufe  it  full  retains.  Horace,  lib.  ii.  od.  15.  blaming 
the  magnificence  and  delicacy  of  the  building  of  his  time, 
obferves,  that  it  was  otherwife  in  the  times  of  Romulus 
and  Cato  j that  in  the  houfes  of  private  perfons  there  were 
hot  then  known  any  porticoes  meafured  out  with  the  de- 
cempeda, nor  turned  to  the  north  to  take  the  cool  air. 

DECEMSEPTIMA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of 
Spain,  belonging  to  the  Cofetani,  N.  E.  of  Tarraco. 

DECEM-TALES,  in  Law,  a writ  that  i'fues  diredled 
to  the  fherifF,  whereby  he  is  commanded  to  make  a fupply 
of  jurymen,  when  a fufficient  number  does  not  appear  on 
a trial  at  bar. 

DECEMVIRI,  an  order  of  annual  magiftrates  among 
the  Romans,  created  with  a fovereign  power  to  draw  up  and 
make  laws  for  the  people  ; thus  called,  becaufe  their  num- 
ber was  ten. 

To  the  decemviri  was  given  all  the  legiflative  authority 
ever  enjoyed  by  the  kings,  and  after  them  by  the  confuls. 
One  among  them  had  all  the  enfigtis  and  honouts  of  the 
function  ; and  the  red  had  the  like  in  their  turn,  during  the 
year  of  their  decemvirate. 

The  decemviri  were  thofe  who  drew  up  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  called  thence  leges  deceinv.iralcs,  which  for 
a confiderable  time  were  the  whole  of  the  Roman  law.  See 
Tables. 

In  the  year  3O2,  the  confuls  Appius  Claudius  Craffinius, 
and  T.  Genucius  Augurinus,  being  obliged  to  abdicate, 
the  firft  decemviii  were  created;  in  the  year  following,  ten 
new  ones  were  appointed  to  fucceed  them  ; they  at  fir!! 
behaved  with  great  moderation,  and  adminiilered  juftice  to 
the  people  each  every  tenth  day ; the  twelve  fafees  were 
carried  before  him  who  was  to  prtfide,  and  his  nine  col- 
leagues were  attended  by  a lingle  officer,  called  Accenfus  ; 
they  piopofed  ter.  tables  of  laws,  which  were  ratified  by 
the  people  at  the  “ Comitia  curiata,”  in  the  ceimpofuion  of 
which  they  are  faid  to  have  had  the  affiftanceof  one  Hermo- 
dorus,  an  Ephefian  exile,  w’ho  ferved  them  as  an  interpre- 
ter; and  as  two  other  tables  feemed  to  be  wanting,  decem- 
viri were  again  created  for  another  year  to  make  them;  and 
jo  the  year  304,  another  fet  was  to  have  been  chofen,  but 
that  the  people  rofe,  made  them  lay  down,  a-  d refumed  the 
confuls.  The  exceffive  debauchery  of  Appius  Claudius 
Craffinius,  one  of  the  confuls,  who  was  firft  obliged  to  ab- 
dicate, and  who  had  been  chofen  firll  decemvir  three  times, 
was  the  principal  caufe  of  all  this.  Cicero  De  Finib.  lib.  i. 
Livy,  lib.  iii.  Ha  icarnaffeu3,  lib.  x.  and  Fiorus,  fib.  i. 
c.  24.  relate  the  hillory. 

The  decemviral  adminiilration,  however,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  had  not  its  firft  rife  at  the  time  when  the  authority 
of  the  confuls  was  devolved  into  the  hands  of  the  decem- 
viri : for,  during  the  interregnum  that  etifued  after  the 
death  of  Romulus'  the  management  of  affairs,  which  the 
fenate  then  took  upon  them,  is  called  by  Halicarnaffeus, 
lib.  ii.  decemvirai,  becaufe  the  fenators,  divided  into  tens, 
commanded  each  in  their  turn  : that  is,  one  of  each  ten, 
for  five  days  fucceffively,  having  the  fafees,  liftors,  &c. 
like  the  kings. 

There  were  alfo  military  decemviri  ; and  on  divers  emer- 
gencies, decemviri  were  created  to  masage  and  regulate  cer- 
tain affairs,  after  the  fame  manner  as  boards  of  commiffion- 
ers  are  appointed  among  us.  Thus  we  find  decemviri  for 
condudting  colonies  ; decemviri,  who  officiated  as  judges  in 
cafes  of  litigation,  under  the  quaeftor  and  praetor  ; decem- 
viri for  dividing  the  lands  among  the  veteran  foldters  s de- 
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cemvlri  to  prepare  and  prefide  at  Rafts  in  honour  of  the 
gods ; decemviri  to  take  care  of  the  facrifices ; ar.d  decent* 
viri  to  keep  the  Sibyls  books. 

Sometimes,  in  lieu  of  decemviri,  they  only  created  f.  p- 
temviri  or  triumviri,  or  duumviri,  See, 

DECENNA.LIA,  in  Antiquity , feafts  which  the  Roman 
emperois  held  every  tenth  year  of  their  reign,  with  facnfices, 
games,  largeffes,  to  the  people,  See. 

Auguftus  was  the  author  of  this  cuftom,  which  w'asafter- 
wards  imitated  by  his  fucceffors. 

At  the  fame  time  they  likewife  offered  vows  for  the  em- 
peror, and  the  perpetuity  of  his  empire,  called  vota  decen- 
nalia. 

From  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  we  find  thefe  ceremo- 
nies marked  on  medals,  primi  decennales,  secundi 

DECENNALES.  VOTA  SOL.  DECEN.  II.  VOTA  SVSCEP.  DU- 
CENN.  III. 

Thc-fe  vovv3  mu  ft  have  been  mr.de  at  the  beginning  of 
every  tenth  year;  for  on  a medal  of  Pertinax,  who  fcarcely 
reigned  four  months,  we  find  vota  decf.nn.  and  votis 
DECENNALIBUS. 

Struvius  is  of  opinion,  that  thefe  vows  took  place  of  thofe 
which  the  cenfor  ufed  to  make  in  the  times  ot  the  republic, 
for  the  profperity  and  prefervation  thereof.  In  effeft,  they 
were  not  only  made  in  behalf  of  the  prince,  but  alfc  of  the 
ftate,  as  may  be  obferved  from  Dion.  lib.  viii.  and  Pliny  the 
younger,  lib.  x.  ep.  10 r. 

Auguftus’s  aim  in  eftablifliing  the  drcentialia,  was  to  pre- 
ferve  the  empire,  and  the  fovereign  power  with  ut  offence 
or  reftraint  to  the  people.  For, 'during  the  celebration  of 
this  feaft,  that  prince  ufed  to  furrender  up  all  his  authority 
into  the  hands  of  the  people,who,  filled  with  joy,  and  charmed 
with  the  goodnefs  of  Auguftus,  immediately  delivered  it  to 
him  hack  again. 

DECENNARY,  Decennaria , the  limits  or  ccmpafs  of  ten 
friburghs,  or,  a town  or  tithing  confiding  originally  of  ten 
families  of  freeholders.  Ten  tithings  compqfed  an  hundred. 
The  inftitution  of  decennaries  (or  fra. .k- pledge1)  is  afenhed 
to  Alfred.  In  thefe  decennaries  the  whole  vicinity  or  tithing 
of  franks  were  mutually  pledges  for  the  eocd  behaviour  of 
each  other.  See  Deciners,  and  Tithing. 

DECENNOVIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a canal  of  19 
miles  from  Forum  Appii  to  Terracina,  on  which  Horace  em- 
barked in  the  night.  The  Decenr.ovium  mention-  d by  Lucan, 
Dion  Caffius,  and  Caffiodorius,  has  been  fucceffively  ruined, 
reftored,  and  obliterated.  This  canal,  ftrangely  confounded  by 
Cluverius  with  the  river  Ulens,  has  recently  ferved  to  drain 
the  Pomptine  marlhes,  by  which  they  are  converted  into  ex- 
cellent paftures. 

DECEPTION  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  well 
coaft  of  North  America,  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean.  N.  lat. 
46°  10'.  W.  iong.  12.4®  r/. 

Deception,  Cape,  a cape  in  Solomon’s  ifles.  3.  lat.  8°  32’ 
30".  E.  long.  1 5 7 0 2.'  14’'. 

DECEPTIONS,  in  Law,  a writ  which  properly  lies 
for  one  that  receives  harm  or  damage,  by  him  that  does  any 
thing  deceitfully  in  the  name  of  another. 

This  writ  is  either  original  or  judicial.  Old  Nat.  Br.  fol. 
^o.  Fitz.  Nat.  Br.  fol.  95.  See  Bag.  cf  Writs,  fol.  112. 
and  Reg.  Judicial.  See  Deceit. 

DECET1A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Declze,  a town  of 
Gaul,  in  Lyonnenfis  prima.  It  belonged  to  the  ^Lduant, 
and  was  fituated  on  the  Eiger,  S.E.  of  Noviodurum.  See 
D e c 1 s f,  . 

DECHALES,  Claud  Francis  Milliet,  in  Biogra- 
phy, an  excellent  mathematician  was  born  at  Chamberry£ 
the  capital  of  Savoy,  in  161J.  He  read  leisures  in  the  co!= 
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k<re  of  Clermont,  at  Paris,  for  about  four  years,  where  he 
was  highly  refpe&ed  for  his  fcientific  talents,  and  greatly  be- 
loved on  account  of  the  probity  of  his  heart,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  his  djfpofition.  From  Paris  he  removed  to  Mar- 
feilies,  where  he  taught  the  art  of  navigation  and  the  practi- 
cal mathematical  fciences.  He  afterwards  became  protefior 
of  mathematics  in  the  univerfny  of  Turin.  Here  he  died  in 
the  year  167S,  at  the  age  of  67.  His  edition  of  Euclid  is 
well  known  in  this  country  ; in  this  he  has  omitted  many 
propofuions  which  he  deemed  of  inferior  importance,  and 
he  has  explained  the  ufts  of  fome  of  thofe  which  he  has  re- 
tained. He  is  known  alfo  for  treatifes  on  fortification,  and 
navigation  ; and  other  works  on  the  pra&ical  fciences.  His 
works  have  been  collected  and  publifhed,  as  a complete 
courfe  of  mathematics,  in  four  volumes,  folio.  He  is  chiefly 
efteemed  for  the  eafy  method  which  he  had  adopted  of  ex- 
plaining and  illuftrating  difficult  fubje&s. 

DECHLANA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  in  Albania. 

DECIALES,  a people  o t the  maritime  Alps,  along  the 
coafts,  W.  of  the  V.  iauni. 

DECIDUA  Tunica,  in  Anatomy,  the  external  mem- 
brane of  the  ovum,  including  the  embryo,  with  the  placenta 
and  the  other  membranes.  For  the  difcovery  of  this  part 
we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  William  Hunter.  He  proved  that 
it  is  produced  by  the  veffels  of  the  uterus  itfelf,  after  im- 
pregnation, and  before  the  arrival  of  the  ovum  in  the  cavity 
of  that  organ  : he  explained  how  it  formed  the  medium  of 
communication  between  the  mother  and  the  new  beings,  by 
adhering  on  one  furfaee  to  the  uterus,  a.;d  receiving  conti- 
nuations of  the  uterine  blood  vrffels  ; and  on  the  other,  by 
being  applied  over  the  furfaee  of  the  ovum,  arid  forming  in 
one  part  the  uterine  portion  of  the  placenta,  which  is  in- 
timately blended  with  the  ramifications  of  the  umbilical  vef- 
fels ; he  fhewed  that  it  is  thrown  off  from  the  uterus  after 
the  birth  of  the  child,  with  the  fecundities,  and  from  that 
circumftance  gave  it  the  name  of  decidua.  He  was  alfo  of 
opinion  that  it  confided  of  two  portions,  one  lining  the  ca- 
vity of  the  uterus  (decidua  uteri),  and  another  reflected  over 
the  ovum  ( decidua  rejlexa).  For  a more  particular  account 
of  this  membrane,  lee  Generation,  Organs  of. 

DECIDUOUS,  in  the  general,  expreffes  a thing  apt  and 
ready  to  fall. 

Deciduous  Leaves,  in  Vegetable  Phyfiology,  are  fuch 
as  fall  off  in  autumn,  or  at  the  approach  of  winter,  as 
ir.  mod  trees  and  fhrubs  of  cold  climates,  and  fome  tropical 
ones ; an  entirely  frefh  crop  being  produced  in  the  enfuing 
fpring.  iti  North  America  thefrafon  in  which  this  takes  place 
deriv  s its  name  from  that  circumdance,  and  indead  of  au- 
tumn ; univerfally  called  the  fall.  We  are  Rot,  however,  to 
fnppofe  that  the  leaves  of  evergreen  trees  or  fhrubs  are  not  as 
regularly  changed  as  deciduous  ones ; the  only  difference  is, 
that  they  lad  longer,  thofe  of  fome  trees  being  of  biennial, 
others  of  triennial,  or  perhaps  further  duration,  fo  that  the 
branches  are  never  dripped.  The  leaves  of  fuch  evergreens 
generally  fall  in  fummer,  as  foon  a3  the  young  crop  is  fully 
grown,  which  may  be  obferved  in  the  fir  tribe. 

Ho,w  the  falling  or  feparation  of  leaves  from  their 
branches  is  accomplifhed,  has  long  been  greatly  mifunder- 
Itood.  It  is  not  always  in  confequence  of  the  injuries  of 
autumnal  frod,  for  fome  trees  have  their  appropriate  period 
of  defoliation,  feemingly  independent  of  external  caufes. 
The  lime,  Lilia  europcea,  commonly  lofesits  leaves  before  any 
froll  happens : the  afh,  Fraxinus  excelfur , feems,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  wait  for  that  event ; aid  at  whatever  period  the  fird 
rather  (harp  frod  takes  place,  ah  its  leaves  fall  at  once. 
The  fall  of  the  leaf  can  be  confidtred  only  as  “ a Houghing 
or  calling  off  dileafed  or  worn-out  paits,”  whether  the  in- 


jury to  their  confiitution  may  arife  from  external  caufes, 
or  from  an  exhauflicn  of  their  vital  powers.  Hence  a repa- 
ration takes  place,  either  in  the  footdalk,  or,  more  ufualiy, 
at  its  bafe,  and  the  dying  part  quits  the  vigorous  one,  which 
is  promoted  by  the  weight  of  the  leaf  itfelf,  or  by  the  adlion 
of  autumnal  winds  upon  its  expanded  form.  Sometimes,  as 
in  the  hornbeam,  the  beech,  and  fome  oaks,  the  fwelling  of 
the  buds  for  the  enfuing  feafon  is  neceffary  to  accomplifh  the 
total  feparation  of  the  old  daiks  from  their  iniertions.  Some- 
times trees  or  dirubs,  naturally  deciduous,  retain  their  leaves 
through  a milder  winter  than  ordinary,  and  even  accidental 
varieties,  raifed  from  feed,  are  occafionally  moredifpofed  to  be 
evergreen  than  is  natural  to  their  fpecies,  witnefs  the 
Privet,  Ligujlrum  vulgare.  Du  Hamel  very  judly  obferves 
that  trees  killed  by  any  fudden  caufe,  as  thunder,  retain  their 
leaves  firmly  upon  the  branches.  The  reafon  evidently  is, 
that  the  vital  principle,  being  perfe&ly  extinguifhed  cannot 
a£t  to  throw  off  the  injured  foliage.  It  is  curious  that  Du. 
Hamel,  evidently  very  anxious,  and  greatly  embarraffed,  to 
underhand  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  fhouid  not  have  hit  upon  this 
Ample  and  evident  explanation.  S. 

Deciduous  Plants,  in  Gardening,  are  all  fuch  plants, 
whether  of  the  tree  or  flirub  kind,  as  fhed  or  lofe  their 
leaves,  in  the  autumnal  and  winter  feafons. 

It  is  a term  which  embraces  a great  variety  of  both  the 
former  and  latter  forts,  in  mod  of  which  the  leaves  begin  to 
fall  off  in  the  autumn,  and  the  whole  are  naked  during  the 
winter  feafon.  Almod  all  the  valuable  timber  and  fruit 
trees  are  of  this  tribe,  as  well  as  the  greateft  part  of  the  orna- 
mental trees  and  fhrubs  that  are  introduced  in  plantations 
and  fhrubberies.  There  are  likewife  feveral  other  plants 
that  may  be  termed  deciduous,  from  their  fhedding  their 
leaves  on  the  approach  of  winter.  See  Fruit  and  Forest 
Trees. 

Trees  and  fhrubs  of  this  fort  are  in  general  of  hardy 
growth,  being  capable  of  fueceeding  well  in  the  full  ground 
in  different  fituations  according  to  their  kinds.  Particular 
deferipdons  of  the  different  forts,  as  well  as  of  their  habits  of 
growth,  culture,  management,  and  ufes,  are  given  under  the 
genus  to  which  they  refpedtiveiy  belong. 

The  proper  feafons  for  removing  this  kind  of  plants  from 
the  nurlery  or  other  places,  and  planting  them  out  where  they 
are  to  remain,  are  either  the  early  fpring  or  autumn,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  and  the  nature  of  the  foil.  In  general,  where 
the  land  is  dry,  the  latter  is  the  moll  proper  and  advantage- 
ous; but  in  the  contrary  circumftances,  the  former  may  be 
the  more  advifeable.  In  the  planting  out  all  trees,  fhrubs, 
and  other  plants  of  this  fort,  fufficiently  large  openings  fhouid 
be  formed  for  the  roots  to  be  conveniently  bedded  in,  afterhav- 
ing been  fuitably  trimmed  according  to  the  kinds ; and  the  mould 
be  made  fine  and  well  mixed  in  with  the  roots,  by  flightly 
fhaking  the  plants,  and  the  foil  then  well  trodden  in  about 
them.  In  the  early  plantings  at  both  feafons  it  is  of  much 
advantage,  efpecially  when  the  weather  is  dry,  to  have  them 
well  watered  occafionally,  and  moll  of  the  forts  fhouid  be 
kept  fteady  in  their  fituations  by  proper  flakes,  as  they  never 
fucceed  well  where  this  is  not  the  cafe,  from  their  roots  being 
deftroved  by  being  fo  much  agitated  by  the  winds. 

DECIES  tantum,  a writ  that  lies  on  flat.  38.  Ed.  III. 
c.  12.  againff  a juror,  who  hath  taken  money  of  either  party 
for  giving  his  verdict.  It  is  fo  called  from  its  effedt,  which 
is  to  recover  ten  times  as  much  as  he  took. 

It  alfo  lies  againff  embraceors  that  procure  fuch  an  in- 
queft.  S.-  Embraceor. 

DECIIvIA,  or  Dezama,  in  Geography,  a frrall  lfland  in 
the  harbour  of  Nagafaki,  on  the  coaff  of  Japan,  fimated  in 
N.  lat.  420,  and  ceded  to  the  Putch. 
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Decima,  ltd!.,  the  interval  of  a tenth,  in  Mujic,  or 
octave  of  the  3d  major  or  minor.  Decima,  preceding  or 
foliowing  an  integer,  has  in  Italian  the  force  of  ten  in  Eng- 
lifh  : as  undecima,  11;  duodecima,  12;  decima  terzo,  13; 
decima  quarta,  14  ; decima  quinta,  the  15th  cr  double  oc- 
tave ; decima  fella,  the  2d  tripled,  or  octave  of  the  9th  ; 
decima  fettima,  or  17th,  &c. 

DECIM/E,  or  D e c u m je , Tenths,  or  Tithes , in  Roman 
Antiquity,  a tribute  or  impofr,  which  formed  one  part  of  the 
vedligalia  of  the  Romans,  in  the  early  times  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  was  raifed  uoon  lands.  When  the  Romans  had 
conquered  a people,  either  in  or  out  of  Italy,  they  deprived 
them  of  part  of  their  territory,  of  which  they  diftributed 
a portion  among  citizens,  who  fettled  there  as  a colony,  re- 
ferving  the  property  of  the  relt  to  the  date,  which  they 
farmed  to  particular  perfons,  upon  condition  of  paying  a 
tenth  of  the  profits  of  fuch  lands  to  the  Roman  people. 
The  tenths  were  not  raifed  in  the  fame  manner  in  all  the 
provinces.  From  fome  a certain  quantity  of  grain,  or  a fix- 
ed fum  of  money,  was  exadled,  as  in  Spain  and  Africa  ; 
and  this  import:  was  called  “ vedtigal  cerium,”  becaufe  it 
was  always  the  fame,  whether  the  year  were  good  or  bad, 
or  the  lands  produced  much  or  little.  Other  provinces,  as 
Afia,  were  treated  more  favourably,  and  paid  only  the  tenth 
precifely,  fo  that  the  Roman  people  fitared  in  the  misfor- 
tune of  barren  years.  Sicily  was  treated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and,  indeed,  with  rtill  greater  indulgence.  Corn  was 
bought  from  Sicily,  and  ado  from  the  other  provinces,  un- 
der three  different  denominations  : viz.  “ f rumen  turn  decu- 
naanum,”  which  was  the  xoth  of  the  corn  produced  by  each 
hufbandman’s  lands,  with  which  he  was  obliged  to  lupply 
the  Roman  people  gratis  ; “ emptum,”  which  was  the  corn 
bought  by  the  Roman  people  for  the  occafions  of  the  rtate, 
and  on  which  they  themfelves  fixed  the  price;  and  “ asfti- 
matum,”  which  was  the  corn  confumed  in  the  praetor’s 
houfe,  and  with  which  the  province  was  obliged  to  fupply 
him : this  he  fometimes  received  in  money,  and  he  fixed  the 
value  of  it  himfelf.  The  tenths  of  wine,  oil,  and  the  lower 
fpecies  of  grain  were  alfo  paid. 

Thofe  who  farmed  the  tithes,  “ decumani,”  were  ef- 
teemed  the  moft  honourable  of  the  publicans  or  farmers  ge- 
neral, as  agriculture  was  erteemcd  the  moft  honourable  way 
of  making  a fortune  among  the  Romans.  The  ground 
from  which  tithes  were  paid,  was  alfo  called  “ decumanus.” 
(See  Cicero  in  Verr.)  But  thefe  lands  were  all  fold  or  dif- 
tributed among  the  citizens  at  different  times,  and  the  land 
of  Capua,  the  laft  by  Csefar.  (Suet.  Jul.  20.  Cicero  Att. 
ii.  16. 

Decima;.  See  Tithes. 

DECIMAL,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  any  thing  that 
proceeds  by  tens,  as  decimal  arithmetic,  fra&ions,  fcales, 
See. 

Decimal  Arithmetic,  the  art  of  computing  by  decimal 
fra&ions,  firft  invented  by  Johannes  Regiomontanus,  about 
the  year  14.641  ar>d  ufed  by  him  in  the  conftrudtion  of  his 
tables  of  fines  ; who  thus  introduced  decimal  parts  in  the 
room  of  fexagefimals.  They  were  alfo  ufed  by  Ramus,  in 
his  Arithmetic,  written  in  1550  ; and  before  his  time,  by 
our  countryman  Buckley,  and  about  the  fame  time  by  Re- 
cord. But  the  firft  perfon  who  wrote  an  exprefs  treatife  on 
decimals,  was  Stevinus,  about  the  year  1582. 

This  kind  of  arithmetic,  in  a general  fenfe,  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  common  arithmetical  computation  in  ufe,  in 
which  the  decimal  feries  of  numbers  is  adopted,  or  in  which 
the  placs  of  the  figures  change  their  value  in  a tenfold  pro- 
portion, being  10  tar  es  as  much  for  every  place  more  to- 
wards the  ieft  har.d,  or  10  times  lefs  for  every  plase  more 


towards  the  right  hand  ; the  place  being  fuppofed  to  be  in- 
definitely continued,  bo'.h  to  the  right  and  left.  In  this 
fenfe,  therefore,  the  term  comprehends  both  the  arithmetic 
of  integers,  and  decimal  fraftions.  In  a more  limited  fenfe, 
however,  it  is  reftridfed  to  the  latter. 

Decimal  fractions,  are  thofe  whofe  denominator  is  t, 
with  one  or  more  cyphers ; as,  10,  100,  1000,  ioooo,  &c. 
Thus,  -A,  tto)  tott’  &c.  are  decimal fraBions. 

In  the  writing  of  decimal  fractions:,  we  u finally  omit  the 
denominator,  as  only  confiding  of  unity  with  cyphers  an- 
nexed ; and  in  lieu  thereof,  a point,  or  comma,  called  the 
feparatrix,  is  prefixed  to  the  numerator.  Thus,  TSo  ’s  writ- 
ten .5  ; .46.  So  .125  expreffes  a hundred  and  twen- 

ty-five parts  of  any  thing  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  a 
thcufand  parts. 

This  feparatrix  has  been  different  according  to  the  fancy 
of  different  authors;  fometimes  it  has  been  a ferr.iparenthefis 
or  femicrotchet,  or  a perpendicular  bar,  or  the  fame  with 
a line  drawn  under  the  figures,  or  fimply  this  line  itfelf, 
&c.  The  point  or  comma,  now  generally  ufed,  has  fome- 
times been  placed  near  the  upper  part  of  the  figures, 
which  was  done  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton  ; and  though  it  has 
been  more  commonly  placed  at  the  bottom,  the  other 
mode  has  the  advantage  of  preventing  the  feparatrix  from 
being  confounded  with  other  characters  of  feparation,  parti- 
cularly in  large  numbers,  and  alio  with  mete  marks  of 
punCtuation. 

As  cyphers  on  the  right  hand  of  integers  increafe  their 
value  decimally;  as  2,  20,  200,  & c.  fo,  when  fet  on  the  left, 
hand  of  decimal  fractious,  they  diminifit  the  value  decimally ; 
as,  5,  05,  coy,  &c.  when  fet  on  the  left  hand  of  integers, 
or  on  the  right  hand  of  decimals,  they  fignify  nothing,  but 
only  to  fill  up  places  ; thus  .5000  denotes  only  five  tenths, 
and  oocy.  is  only  five  units. 

In  fetting  down  a decimal  fraction  without  its  denomin- 
ator, the  numerator  mu  ft  confift  of  as  many  places  as  there 
are  cyphers  in  the  denominator  ; and  if  it  has  not  fo  many 
figures,  the  deficiency  mull  be  fupplied  by  fetting  before 
them  as  many  cyphers  as  will  make  them  fo  many ; thus  ^ 
is  -3i  to4o  is  -14.  and  tmo  is  • 014,  and  is  .003,  See. 

To  reduce  any  vulgar  fraction,  as  fuppofe  f,  to  a decimal 
fraEiion  of  the  fame  value  : add  cyphers  at  pleafure  to  the 
numerator,  and  divide  by  the  denominator ; as  thus, 

8)fiooo( 

.625 

And  therefore  or  .625,  is  a decimal  of  the  fame  va- 

lue with  the  former  fraction  f . 

Some  vulgar  fractions  can  never  be  reduced  into  decimals 
without  defeat ; as  J,  &c.  in  thofe  cafes,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  places  the  decimals  are  continued  to,  the  more  is  the 
defeat  diminilhed,  in  a tenfold  proportion.  Thus,  § ex- 
preffed  in  decimals  is  .333333  ad  infinitum. 

Such  decimals  are  very  properly  called  circulating  deci- 
mals, becaufe  of  the  continual  return  of  the  fame  figures  j 
and  they  may  be  called  indeterminate  or  infinite  decimals, 
by  way  of  diftinCtion  from  thofe  where  the  reduction  leaves 
no  remainder,  and  which  are  therefore  called  finite  or  de- 
terminate decimals.  See  Repetends. 

By  the  rule  above  given,  the  parts  of  any  integer  may  be 
eafily  reduced  into  decimals.  Thus,  5 s.  is  or  .25  of 
a pound  fterling  ; 6d.  is  or  ~s,  i.  e.  .025  of  a pound, - 
and  5 s.  6d.  is  .254- .025  = .275 /.  Or  the  decimal  of  a 
mixed  number  may  be  readily  obtained  by  reducing  the 
number  of  the  lowed  fpecies  to  the  decimal  of  the  next 
above  ; add  to  this  the  number  of  that  fpecies,  if  there  be 
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DECIMAL, 


any,  and  reduce  the  fum  to  the  next  higher  fpecies,  adding 
to  the  number  found  the  number  of  that  fpecies  given  in 
the  queftion  ; and  thus  proceed  tilt  you  arrive  at  the  pro. 
poied  integer  ; 4 s.  7 d.  $f  are  equal  to  .2322916/.  for  3 f. 

7.75 

is  f,  or  .75  d.  to  which  add  7 d.  and  7.75  is  equal  to  -F— 2 , 

or  .645833,  &c.  s.  to  which  add  4^.  and  4.645833,  &c.  is 

4.64  q 83  3 

equal  to : or  .23220166  &c.  /. 

20 

Or  thus : write  the  numbers  of  different  names  or  fpecies 
in  an  orderly  manner  under  one  another,  the  lead  being  the 
uppermod,  and  on  their  left  fide  draw  a line  : and  let  thefe  be 
reckoned  as  dividends  : Then,  againd  each  name  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  line,  write  the  number,  making  one  of  its  next 
fuperior  name  ; and  let  thefe  be  the  divifors  to  theTormer 
dividends : Begin  with  the  upper  one,  and  write  the  quo- 
tient of  each  divifion  as  fraftion?,  on  the  right  of  the  divi- 
dend next  below  it;  and  let  this  mixed  number  be  divided 
by  its  divifor  ; and  the  lad  quotient  will  be  the  decimal 
fought.  Thus,  for  the  lait  example,  4 s.  7 d.  3 f . 

3 

7-75 

4'6"r5833>  &c. 

23229166,  &c.  /.,  the  number  required. 

The  fame  procefs  may  be  eafily  applied  to  the  decimal  parts 
of  any  other  integer,  as  weights,  meafures,  and  time. 

E.  G.  1.  Reduce  Soz.  1 $d*vt.  18 gr.  to  the  fractional  part 
of  a pound  troy. 

18 
4-5 
hi' 75 
8.7875 

0.732291  lb.,  the  anfwer  required. 

Note. — As  24  is  too  great  a number  to  divide  by  in  one 
line,  it  is  broken  into  the  parts  4 and  6,  which  multiplied 
together,  make  24. 

53'"  to  the  proportional  part  of  a 
degree. 


4 

12 

20 


24 


20 

i 2 


E.  G.  2.  Reduce  48'  1 * 


Addition  of  Decimals. 

Subtraction. 

•43/91 

59-27J 

From  67  .9 

.792 

15040 

Take  29  .8744 

.6124 

3-791 

— — 

•°53 

1 2.009 

Rent.'  38  .0246 

.10 

7-5 

From  25  .1462 

.2 

Take  13  .07 

2 • 1 953 J 

97.611 

Rem.  12  .0762 

For  Multiplication  of  Decimals,  obferve  to  cut  off  jss-S 
fo  many  decimal  parts  from  the  produCt  as  there  are  decimals 
in  both  faCtors.  The  work  is  the  fame 
Thus, 

Multiplication  of  Decimals. 


.1472 

•365 

3-65° 

• 1 75 

.122 

621 

7360 

73o 

3 650 

10304 

7 33 

73  00 

1472 

365 

2190  0 

.0257600 

.044530 

2266.650 

Note.  In  the  fird  and  fecond  examples,  the  produCH 
only  amount  to  fix  and  five  places  ; for  which  reafon  cyphers 
are  prefixed  to  make  up  the  number  of  decimal  places  in  the 
two  fadors  refpedively. 

Hence,  to  multiply  a decimal  by  unit  with  any  number  of 
cyphers,  is  only  to  remove  the  feparatrix  fo  many  places  to 
the  right  as  there  are  cyphers  annexed. 

I n Divifion  ^Decimals,  proceed  in  all  refpeds  as  in  di- 
viding of  integers  ; and,  when  the  operation  is  done,  mark 
as  many  places  in  the  quotient  for  decimals,  as,  with  the 
number  of  decimals  in  the  divifor,  are  equal  to  the  decimal 
places  of  the  dividend. 


6°  53 

60  r7  883333 
6048.298055 

I 0.804967  deg.,  the  anfwer  required. 

The  common  operations  in  decimals  are  performed  as  in 
the  vulgar  rules,  regard  being  had  only  to  the  particular  no- 
tation, to  diftinguilh  the  integral  from  the  fradional  part  of  a 
fum. 

In  Addition  and  Subtraction  of  Decimals  ; the  points 
being  all  placed  under  each  other,  the  figures  are  to  be  added, 
and  fubtraded,  as  in  common  arithmetic ; and  when  the 
operation  is  done,  fo  many  figures  of  the  furti,  or  the  re- 
mainder, are  to  be  noted  for  decimals,  as  there  are  places  of 
decimals  in  the  greateft  given  numbers.  An  example  will 
snake  this  clear. 


.22). 8030(3.65 

22)S.C3o(.365 

66 

66 

1-43 

1 43 

132 

1 32 

1 1 0 

1 10 

no 

1 10 

. . 0 

. . 0 

2.2). 8o3o(. 0365 

73.2(83.219(1.13 

66 

73  2 

142 

XOO  I 

132 

73  2 

1 10 

2 6 99 

1 fo 

21  96 

5 °3 

Hence,  to  divide  a decimal  by  unity  with  any  number  of 

cyphers,  is  only  to  remove  the  feparatrix  fo  many  places  to 
the  left,  as  there  are  cyphers  annexed. 

But  there  are  certain  cafes 

in  divifion  of  decimals,  which 

require  fome  farther  management  ; as,  fird,  where  the  divi- 
for is  a decimal  fradion,  and  the  dividend  is  an  integer  ; add, 
or  annex,  as  many  or  rather  more  cyphers  to  the  dividend, 
than  there  arc  places  in  the  divifor;  thus,  .365  )22  ococ(6o.2 
Forthere  being  three  places  ordecimals  in  the  divifor,  andfour 
in  the  dividend,  there  will  be  but  one  in  the  quotient.  Se- 
condly, Where  the  divifor  is  amixed  number,  and  the  dividend 
a whole  number,  add  at  lead  as  many  cyphers  to  the  dividend 
as  there  are  places  in  the  divifor;  thus,  36.5)22.0000(6.02. 
Thirdly,  Wherever  the  divifor  is  bigger  than  the  dividend, 
annex  cyphers  to  rhe  latter;  thus, 

36.5)2  2.oooo(.6o2» 

For 


7 


DEC 


DEC 

Tor  the  Valuation  of  Decimals;  multiply  the  given  deci- 
mal by  the  number  of  parts  contained  in  the  propoftd  inte- 
ger, proceeding  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  if  there  be  a 
remainder,  and  you  will  have  the  value  required  at  the  left 
of  the  feparatrix.  Thus,  is  equal  to  i$s.  8 d.  i .6/1 


•7  85 

20 


.78  of  a yard  = 2 feet, 
4.0S  inches. 


s.  15.700 
1 2 


18 


d.  8,400 
4 


/ 2-34 
1 2 


f.  1.600 


in.  4.08 


Decimal  feales,  in  the  general,  denote  any  feales  divided 
decimally  ; but  particularly  certain  feales  of  money,  weights, 
aud  meafures,  made  from  tables  fo  called,  to  expedite  decimal 
arithmetic,  by  fhewing  by  infpedion  the  decimal  fradtion  of 
any  part  of  money,  weight,  or  meafure.  See  Scale. 

DECIMATION,  a punilhment  which  the  Romans  uftd 
to  inflidl  on  the  foldiers  who  had  quitted  their  poll,  railed  a 
mutiny  in  the  camp,  behaved  themfelves  cowardly  in  the 
tight,  or  otherwife  failed  in  their  duty;  for  which  every 
tenth  man  was  put  to  death  as  an  example  to  the  reft. 

The  manner  of  decimating  was  thus  ; the  general  affem- 
bled  the  whole  camp  ; then  the  tribune  brought  to  him 
thofe  that  were  guilty,  and  impeached,  and  reproached 
them  with  their  cowardly  actions  and  bafenefs,  in  the  pre- 
fence of  the  whole  army  ; then  putting  their  names  into  an 
urn,  ora  helmet,  as  many  were  drawn  out  as  made  the  tenth 
part  of  the  whole  number,  and  thefe  were  put  to  the  fword, 
and  the  others  faved. 

This  was  called  decimare , a word  of  the  ancient  Roman 
militia,  who,  to  punilh  whole  legions,  when  they  had  failed  in 
their  duty,  fometimes  alfo  made  every  tenth  foldier  draw  lots, 
and  put  him  to  death  as  an  example  to  the  others. 

As  the  Romans  had  their  decimatio,  they  had  alfo  the  vi- 
cefimatio,  and  centefimatio,  when  only  the  twentieth  or  hun- 
dredth man  fuffered  by  lot. 

This  pradlice  has  been  occafionally  recurred  to  in  modern 
times;  as,  particularly,  in  France,  fur  the  puniftiment  of 
the  garrifon  of  Treves  in  1675,  who  capitulated  and  furren- 
dered  that  place  in  oppofition  to  the  remonftrance  of  the 
marfnal  de  Crequi,  who  commanded  there.  There  was  alfo 
a decimation  during  the  time  of  the  ufurper  in  this  king- 
dom in  [655. 

DECTMIS folvendis pro pcjfejfionilus  alienigenarum,  in  Law, 
a writ  yet  extant  in  the  regilter,  which  lay  again  ft  thofe 
that  had  farmed  the  priors  aliens  lands  of  the  king,  for  the 
redlor  of  the  parifh,  to  recover  the  tithe  of  them.  Reg.  of 
Writs,  fol.  179. 

DECINERS,  Decenniers,  or  Doziners,  derived 
from  the  French  dizeine,  i.  e.  decas,  ten;  in  the  ancient  mo- 
numents of  our  Law,  are  fuch  as  are  wont  to  have  the  over- 
fight and  check  of  the  friburghs,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
king’s  peace,  the  limits  of  whofe  jurifdidtion  were  called  de- 
cenna,  becaufe  it  commonly  confifted  of  tea  houfholds,  and 
dozein  ; and  every  perfon  bound  for  himfelf  and  his  neigh- 
bours to  keep  the  peace,  was  ftiled  decemier.  Bradt.  lib. 
iii.  traft.  2.  c.  15. 

Thefe  perfons  feem  to  have  had  very  large  authority  in  the 
Saxon  times;  taking  cognizance  ofcaufes  within  their  circuits, 
and  redrtffing  wrongs  by  way  of  judgment.  Thus  Briton, 


« We  will  that  all  thofe  that  are  fourteen  years  old  (hall 
make  oath,  that  they  will  be  Efficient  and  loyal  to  us  ; an  I 
neither  be  felons,  nor  affenting  to  felons ; and  we  will,  that  all 
profefs  themfelves  of  this  or  that  dozein,  and  make  or  fuffer 
furety  of  their  behaviour  by  thofe  or  thofe  doziners,  except 
religious  perfons,  clerks,  knights  cldelt  fons,  and  women.” 

A dozein  now  feems  to  be  no  more  than  a lee t ; for  in  leets- 
only  this  oath  is  adminiftered  by  the  ileward,  and  taken  by 
fuch  as  are  twelve  years  old  and  upwards. 

DECIO,  Philip,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Milan  in  1453.  At  an  earty  age  appears  to  have 
been  devoted  to  the  belles  lettres,  but  the  plague  which 
broke  out  forced  him  from  his  native  place  and  interrupted 
his  ftudies,  when  he  was  but  17  years  of  age.  Fie  retired 
to  Pavia,  and,  at  the  defire  of  Ins  brother,  who  was  already 
a profeffor  of  the  law,  he  refolved  to  follow  the  fame  courfe 
of  life.  He  foon  difplayed  much  talent  and  acutenefs  in 
difputation.  At  Pifa  he  obtained  a doctor's  degree  in  1476, 
and  was  immediately  appointed  to  read  ledhires  on  the 
“ Inftitutions.”  He  was  now  appointed  lecturer  extraor- 
dinary in  the  civil  law,  nnd  furpaffed  all  his  contemporaries, 
in  whatever  was  connefted  with  the  duties  of  his  proftftion. 
His  great  reputation  excited  the  jealoufy  of  his  rivals,  and 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  remove  to  Sienna,  where  he  had 
not  been  long  before  he  was  invited  to  Rome,  to  accept  an 
office  under  the  pope,  which,  as  it  would  have  rendered 
holy  orders-  indifpenfable,  he  declined,  and  refurned  the 
profeffor’s  chair  at  Sienna.  From  Sienna  he  went  to  Pifa, 
and  from  thence  he  went  to  Padua,  where  he  became  pro- 
fefTor  of  canon  law  ; and  fo  delirous  were  perfons  to  hear 
him,  that  the  other  fchools  were  deferred,  and  people  of  the 
higheft  rank  became  his  conftant  auditors.  When  Milan  fell 
under  the  power  of  France,  Louis  XII  reclaimed  Decio  as 
a fubjedt,  but  Venice  refufed  to  part  with  him.  In  1505, 
he  removed  to  Pavia,  where,  for  feven  years,  he  explained 
the  canon  law  to  a numerous  and  very  relpeiftable  audience. 
In  a difference  between  pope  Julius  II.  and  the  French, 
Decio  took  part  with  the  latter,  and  was  excommunicated  ; 
and  whart,  perhaps,  was  a ftill  greater  trouble  to  him,  his 
houfe  at  Pavia  was  pillaged  of  every  thing  that  was  valuable 
by  the  Swifs  troops,  who,  not  contented  with  this,  went 
alfo  to  a monaftery,  the  afylum  of  Decio’s  natural  daughter, 
and  carried  away  the  money  that  he  had  afilgned  for  her 
fubfiftence.  Decio  had  now  no  refuge  but  France  ; here  he 
was  greeted  in  every  town,  and  received  a full  compenfation 
for  his  various  Ioffes.  His  leftures  were  crowded  ; and  the 
kingcreated  hima  memberof  theparliamentof  Grenoble.  The 
pope  would  at  this-peviod  willingly  have  been  reconciled  to 
him,  on  condition  of  his  refiding  at  Rome,  which  he  thought 
fit  to  decline.  His  next  fituation  was  profeffor  of  the  civil  law 
at  Valence  in  Dauphine,  with  a large  falary.  After  various 
other  changes,  all  honourable  to  the  talents  and  virtues  of 
Decio,  he  finilhed  his  courfe  at  Pifa,  at  the  age  of  82.  He 
was  author  of  many  works  in  his  own  profeffion,  which  are 
of  little  note  to  the  general  reader.  Gen.  Biog. 

DECIPHERING,  or  Decyphering,  is  the  art  of  dif- 
covering  and  explaining  what  has  been  written  in  cipher . 
V/e  have  given  a copious  account  of  this  art  under  the  word 
Cipher,  and  have  iiluftrated  our  remarks  by  fuitable  exam- 
ples. The  authors  who  are  moft  deferving  of  notice  on  this 
fubjedt  are  Mr.  Falconer,  Arnold  Conrad,  and  Breithaupt  ; 
belt  the  curious  reader  will  alfo  find  a very  methodical  and 
complete  fpecimen  of  deciphering,  in  the  35th  chapter  of 
Gravefande’s  “ Introdudtio  ad  Philofophiam,”  printed  at 
Leyden  in  1737.  No  one  plan  of  proceeding,  however, 
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can  be  applicable  to  different  fpecies  of  cipher  ; and,  there- 
fore, none  or  the  above  authors  will  be  of  much  ufe  in  de- 
veloping new  ar.d  intricate  modes  of  fecret-writing.  Dr. 
Wallis,  the  great  mathematician,  remarks  very  juflly,  that 
“ all  perfons  are  not  qualified  or  capable  of  acquiring  the 
art  of  deciphering,  and  that  a certain  degree  of  acumen  is  re- 
quifite  for  this  purpofe.” 

DE'CISE,  or  Decize,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Nievre,  and  chief  place  of 
a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Nevers,  on  an  ifland  formed  by  the 
Loire,  178  miles  S.  by  E,  of  Paris.  It  has  2212  inhabitants, 
and  the  canton,  which  has  an  extent  of  35 2-|  kiliometres, 
contains  1 7 communes,  and  a population  of  9686  individuals. 
This  place  has  ari  old  caftle,  a priory,  and  two  convents  ; it 
is  feated  on  a rocky  ifland  near  the  conflux  of  the  Airon  arid 
Loire,  in  Bazois,  a diftridt  confilting  of  vallies  lying  along 
the  hills  of  Morvan,  and  abounding  in  wood  and  pafturage  ; 
8 leagues  from  Nevers,  and  55  S.E.  from  Paris. 

DECISIVE  Oath,  in  Civil  Law.  See  Sacramentum 
Decifionis.' 

DECIUS,  Mus,  P.,  in  Biography,  diftinguifhed  for 
valour  and  patriotifm,  was  a military  tribune  of  plebeian 
rank  in  the  army  of  C.  Coffus  about  the  year  B.  C.  343, 
when  it  was  brought  into  imminent  danger  of  ruin  by  the 
Samnites.  Decius  faw  a method  of  extricating  his  country- 
men ; he  propofed  his  plan  to  the  general,  which  was  agreed 
upon,  and  which,  being  inftantly  adopted,  was  crowned  with 
complete  fuccefs.  He  was  received  by  the  general  and  foi- 
diers  as  their  deliverer,  and  was  prefented,  for  his  wifdom 
and  prowefs,  with  a golden  crown,  an  hundred  oxen,  and 
a white  bull,  from  the  conful  : with  an  oblidional  crown  of 
grafs  from  the  army,  and  a civic  crown  of  oak  from  his  own 
detachment.  To  himfelf  he  referved  only  the  crowns,  and 
dilfributed  the  other  prefents  amonghisbraveeomrades.  Two 
years  afterwards,  he  was  created  conful  with  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus.  In  a dangerous  war  with  the  Latins,  it  was  agreed 
between  the  confuls,  that  he  whofe  army  fhould  give  way  in 
battle  fhould  devote  himfelf  to  deatli  for  his  country  : the 
event  took  place  in  the  fucceeding  combat,  and  Decius  im- 
mediately plunged  into  the  thickeil  part  of  the  hoftile  forces, 
where  he  fell  a facrif.ce  to  bis  patriotifm  : his  body  was  found 
the  next  day  buffed  under  the  enemy’s  weapons,  and  was 
honourably  interred.  Livy. 

Decius,  Mus,  P.,  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  four  times 
appointed  conful,  and  was,  during  his  fecond  confulate, 
B.  C.  308,  very  fuccefsful  againft  the  Etrurians.  Five 
years  afterwards  he  was  elected  cenfor  with  Q_.  Fabius 
Maximus,  and  in  the  following  year  he  fupported  the  claim 
of  the  plebeians  to  partake  in  the  pontifical  office,  and  was 
himfelf  chofen  into  the  college  of  pontiffs.  With  Fabius 
he  again  ferved  the  office  of  conful,  when  they  obtained 
great  and  very  important  advantages  over  the  Samnites  and 
their  allies.  New  dangers,  to  which  the  republic  was  ex- 
pofed  from  its  confederated  enemies,  called  forth  the  energy 
of  Decius  a fourth  time  as  conful.  He  was  oppofed  by  the 
Gauls,  who,  by  means  of  their  armed  chariots,  broke  the 
R.oman  cavalry,  and  put  the  firft  line  of  infantry  into  the 
utmoft  confuffon.  When  Decius  had  done  all  to  rally  his 
troops  without  fuccefs,  he  determined  to  imitate  the  pa- 
triotifm of  his  father  by  a voluntary  devotion  of  his  life  to 
his  country’s  welfare.  He  called  upon  the  pontiff  to  perform 
his  part  of  the  ceremony  ; to  which  Decius  added  the  folemn 
prayer,  “ that  he  might  carry  before  him  terror  and  flight, 
blood  and  (laughter,  the  wrath  of  the  celeffial  and  infernal 
deities,  and  that  the  fame  fpot  might  witnefs  his  own  de- 
. ilrutfion,  and  that  of  the  Gauls  and  Samnites.”  He  then 
yulhed  into  the  midft  of  the  enemy,  and  was  Ilain.  By  this 


aft  on  the  part  of  the  conful,  the  Romans  were  excited  to 
new  efforts,  and  t lie  enemy  were  fo  confounded,  that  the 
viftory  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  republic.  The  names 
of  the  Deed  have  been  held  up  to  the  world  by  the  moft 
celebrated  poets  of  antiquity,  for  a patriotifm  and  real  worth 
never  excelled,  and  rarely  equalled.  Rom.  Fliff. 

Decius,  emperor  of  Rome,  was  born  in  Pannonia, 
A.  D.  201.  We  have  no  particular  account  of  his  origin  j 
he  probably  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  conful  for  his 
fuperior  talents.  By  the  emperor  Philip  he  was  fent,  much 
againft  his  inclination,  to  command  the  legions  in  Moefia 
and  Pannonia,  which  had  been  guilty  of  revolt.  Here,  in- 
lltad  of  purfuing  the  orders  of  his  mafter,  he  affumed  to 
himfelf  the  imperial  title  and  dignity.  He  is  faid  co  have 
been  forced  to  this  meafure  by  the  difaffedled  troops.  Phi- 
lip, however,  did  not  admit  the  excufe,  but  immediately 
marched  againft  the  ufurper  ; they  met  near  Verona,  and 
a defperate  battle  enfued,  in  which  Philip  was  defeated,  and 
killed  either  in  the  field,  or  put  to  death  after  he  fell  into 
the  conqueror’s  power.  This  was  in  the  year  249,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  the  commencement  of  the  reign  -of 
Decius.  His  eldeft  fon  he  immediately  raffed  to  the  rank 
of  Caffar.  The  reign  of  this  emperor  was  very  ftiort ; but 
during  the  two  years  which  it  continued,  he  inflidled  upon 
the  Chriftians  the  moil  cruel  perfections,  in  which  he 
omitted  no  means  in  his  power  to  ffiake  the  faith  of  thofe 
who  had  embraced  the  new  religion.  In  other  refpedls 
Decius  obtained  a good  reputation  : he  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf by  an  expedition  againft  the  Perfians.  An  invafion  of 
the  Goths  called  forth  all  the  energies  of  Decius  ; after 
much  mifehief  they  fued  for  peace,  but  Decius  was  defirous 
of  terminating  the  war  by  a blow  : an  atlion  was  commenced, 
and  almoft  inftantly  the  younger  Decius  was  flain  by  an 
arrow  : the  father,  who  faw  him  fall,  exclaimed,  “ be  not 
difeouraged,  it  is  the  lofs  of  one  man  only,”  and  then  ruffled 
forward  to  revenge  his  death.  He  was,  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  troops,  entangled  in  a morafs,  where  furrounded 
by  the  enemy,  he  perffned  under  a fhower  of  darts.  He 
died  in  251,  aged  30  years.  Univ.  Hift. 

DECK  of  a Jhip,  from  decler.  Dan.  to  cover  ; a kind  of 
planked  floor,  connedling  the  fides,  and  ferving  as  different 
platforms  to  fupport  the  artillery,  to  lodge  the  men,  and  to 
preferve  the  cargo  in  merchant-veffels. 

A fhip  is  faid  to  have  two  or  three  decks,  when  it  contains 
two  or  three  ftories.  Ships  of  the  firft  and  fecond  rates 
are  furnifhed  with  three  whole  decks,  reaching  from  the  ftem 
to  the  ftem,  befides  a fore-caftle  and  a cpiarter-decki  which 
extend  from  the  ftem  to  the  main-mall.  There  is  alio  ano- 
ther deck  above  the  hinder  part  of  the  quarter-deck,  called 
the  poop,  and  ferving  as  a roof  for  the  captain’s  cabbin  or 
couch.  Inferior  fliips  of  the  line  of  battle  have  two  decks 
and  a half ; and  frigates,  (loops,  &c.  have  one  gun-deck  and 
a half ; with  a fpare  deck  below  to  lodge  the  crew.  The 
frame  of  the  lower  deck  is  flronger  than  that  of  the  others, 
becaufe  fhips  are  broader  at  the  lower  deck  than  at  the 
next  above  it,  and  it  alfo  bears  the  heavieft  cannon. 

The  decks  are  formed  and  fuftained  by  the  beams,  the 
clamps,  the  water-ways,  the  carlings,  the  ledges,  the  knees, 
and  two  rows  of  fmall  pillars  called  ilanchions. 

Deck,  Flujh,  is  one  that  lies  even  in  a right  line,  fore  and 
aft,  from  ftem  to  ftern. 

The  fcamen  fay,  a deck  lies  cambering,  when  it  doth  not 
lie  level,  but  higher  at  the  middle  than  at  either  end.  A 
cambered  deck  is  by  no  means  proper  for  a man  of  war. 
Alfo  if  the  Ihip’s  keel  be  bent  in  the  middle  upwards 
(which  may  happen  from  her  lying  aground  on  a place 
where  neither  her  aft  or  fore  part  touch  it,  and  from  many- 
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other  caufes  taken  from  her  make),  they  fay  file  is  camber- 
keeled. 

Deck,  Half:  is  a fpace  under  the  quarter-deck  of  a {hip  of 
war,  between  the  foremoft  bulk-head  of  the  Iteerage,  and  the 
fore  part  of  the  quarter-deck.  In  the  Northumberland 
colliers,  the  fteerage  is  called  the  half  deck,  and  is  ufually 
the  habitation  of  the  {hip’s  crew. 

Deck,  a Rope , is  that  made  of  cordages  interwoven,  and 
ft  retched  over  a veffel  that  has  no  deck,  through  which  it  is 
eafy  to  annoy  the  enemy  who  comes  to  board  her,  and  has 
leaped  thereon.  Thefe  are  lit  tie  ufed  but  in  merchant-veffels, 
to  defend  them  from  the  corfairs. 

DECKED,  or  Marguette',  in  Heraldry , a term  ap- 
plied to  an  eagle  or  other  birds,  when  their  feathers  are 
trimmed  at  the  edges,  with  a fmall  line  orpurfle  of  another 
colour. 

DECKENDORF,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Bava- 
ria, in  lower  Bavaria,  in  the  dittridt  of  the  fame  name,  with  a 
bridge  over  the  Danube. 

DECKER,  or  Dekher,  John,  in  Biography , was  born 
in  Flanders  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century.  He 
was  educated  at  Douay,  from  which  place  he  removed  to 
Rome,  where  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Jefuits,  and  thence 
he  went  to  Naples  to  complete  his  ftudies,  and  to  perfed! 
himfelf  in  theology.  As  foon  as  he  came  back  to  Rome  he 
took  orders,  and  then  went  to  his  native  place  to  teach  phi- 
lofophy  and  fcholaliic  theology.  He  was  afterwards  made 
chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Gratz,  in  which  fituation  he 
died  in  the  year  1619.  Decker  is  famous  for  his  fkill  in  chro- 
nology and  hiftory,  and  publiihed  various  works  chiefly  in 
Latin,  which  exhibit  much  erudition  and  intenfe  ftudy : his 
chief  work  was  entitled  “ Velfficatio,  feu  theoremata  de 
anno  ortus  ac  mortis  Domini,  deque  univerfa  Jefu  Chrifti  in 
carne  economia,  &c.  cum  tabula  chronograpfuca  a capla  par 
Pompeium  Jeroiolyma  ad  deletam  a Tito  Urbem  et  Tem- 
plurn,”  1616,  4to.  Moreri. 

Decker,  Francis,  a Dutch  Phyfician  and  profeftor  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  at  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  who 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century,  was  au- 
thor of  feveral  works  on  different  parts  of  medicine,  which 
are  ftill  occafionally  referred  to;  among  them  are  “ Exercita- 
tiones  pradticiE  circa  medendi  methodum,”  Leid.  1673,  8vo 
It  has  been  feveral  times  reprinted.  The  medicines  were 
firft  deferibed,  ranged  in  clafles.  with  the  compofnions  into 
which  they  enter;  then  the  difeafes,  with  the  method  of  treat- 
ing them.  In  hsemoptce  the  author  frequently  experienced 
good  effefts  from  the  Dulcamara.  He  publiihed  an  edition 
of  the  “ Praxis  Babettiana,  with  Notes  and  Obfervations,” 
1669,  Leid.  8vo.  In  a mild  apoplexy,  he  excited  falivation 
by  mercurial  friftions  with  advantage.  He  does  not  fay 
how  long  the  fridfions  were  continued  before  the  effedf  was 
produced.  In  the  fame  difeafe  are  recommended  the  reiin 
of  colocynthis,  and  the  extradl  of  black  hellebore,  with 
more  probability  of  fucceft.  In  lethargy  he  ufed  the  tur- 
bith  mineral  as  an  errhine.  This  is  now  ufed,  and  with 
advantage.  Haller  Bib.  Med. 

DECKINGEN  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  on  the  river  Eils,  in  the  diftridt  of  Wiefenfteig. 

DECLAMATION,  a difcourle  or  fpeech  made  in  public, 
in  the  tone  and  manner  of  an  oration. 

Among  ti  e Greeks,  declamation  was  the  art  of  fpeaking 
indifferently  on  all  furjr-dls,  aud  on  all  lides  of  a qudlion ; of 
making  a thing  appear  juft  that  was  unjuft ; and  of  triumph- 
ing over  the  belt  and  foundrft  reafons. 

Such  fmt  of  declamations,  M.  de  Sc.  Evremond  obferves, 
were  only  fit  to  corrupt  the  mind,  by  accuftoming  men,  to 
cultivate  their  imagination  rather  than  to  form  their  judg- 


ment, and  to  feek  for  verifimilitudes  to  impofe  upon  rather 
than  folid  reafons  to  convince  the  nnderftauding. 

It  is  ffid  that  a certain  orator,  named  Piotiu3  Gallus, 
firft  introduced  the  ufe  of  declamations  at  Rome.  In  this 
way  Cicero  fp’-med  himfelf  for  eloquence  The  term  fre- 
quently occurs  both  in  Horace  and  Juvenal. 

Among  us,  declamation  is  reftrained  to  certain  exercifes 
which  fchoiars  perform,  to  teach  them  to  fpeak  in  public. 

We  fay,  a declamation  againft  Hannibal,  againft  Pyrrhus, 
the  declamation  of  Quintilian,  & c. 

In  the  colleges  of  the  Jefuits,  declamations  aie  little  thea- 
trical or  dramatic  performances,  confifting  of  a few  fcer.es 
not  divided  into  acts,  rehearfed  by  the  {.indents  by  way  of  ex- 
ercife,  and  to  form  them  for  fpeaking  in  public.  Such  de- 
clamations are  the  molt  ufeful  exocifes  performed  in  the 
colleges. 

Declamation,  Mufical.  See  Recitative. 
DECLAMATORY  Style.  See  Style. 

DECLANA,  or  Deciana,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  Tarrag-neelis,  and  territory  of  the 
Endigats,  according  to  Ptolemy,  and  the  tables  of  Pentiager, 

DECLARATION,  ill  the  Cuflom  Houfe  and  Commerce 
of  France,  contains  a particular  account  or  invoice  of  what  is 
contained  in  the  bales  or  cafes,  brought  to  the  officer  for 
entrance  inward  or  outward. 

Dec  laration,  in  Law,  called  alfo  narratio  or  count  and 
anciently  the  tale,  the  act  of  {bowing  in  writing  the  caufe  of 
complaint  of  the  demandant,  or  plaintiff,  againft  the  de- 
fendant, where  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  received  fome  wrong. 

This  is  merely  an  amplification  or  expofition  of  the  origi- 
nal writ  upon  which  the  adtion  of  the  plaintiff  is  founded, 
with  the  additional  circumftances  of  time  and  place,  when 
and  where  the  injury  was  committed.  In  the  king’s  bench, 
when  the  defends  ;t  is  brought  into  court  by  a bill  of  Mid- 
dlefex,  upon  a fuppofed  treipafs,  in  order  to  give  the  court  a 
junfddhon,  the  plaintiff  may  declare  in  whatever  adlion,  or 
charge  him  with  whatever  injury  he  thicks  proper;  unlefs 
he  has  held  him  to  bail  by  a fpecial  ac  etiam,  which  the  plain- 
tiff is  bound  to  purfue.  And  fo  alfo,  in  order  to  have  the 
benefit  of  a capias  to  fecure  the  defendant’s  perfon,  it  was 
the  ancient  pradlice,  and  is  therefore  ftill  warrantable  in  the 
common  pleas,  to  fue  out  a writ  of  trefpafs,  quare  claufum 
fregit , for  breaking  the  plaintiff’s  clofe,  and  when  toe  defen- 
dant is  once  brought  in  upon  this  writ,  the  plaintiff  dec'ares 
in  whatever  adtion  the  nature  of  his  true  injury  may  require  ; 
as  in  an  adlion  of  covenant,  or  on  the  caft  for  breach  of  con- 
trad!,  or  other  left  forcible  tranfgreffion  ; unlefs  by  hold- 
ing the  defendant  to  bail  on  a fpecial  ac  etiam , he  has  bound 
himfelf  to  declare  accordingly. 

In  real  adtions,  when  poffeffion  of  land  is  to  be  recovered, 
or  damages  for  an  adlual  treipafs,  or  for  wafte,  &c.  affedling 
land,  the  plaimiff  mult  lay  his  declaracon,  or  declare  hi3 
injury  to  have  happened  in  the  very  county  and  place  where 
it  did  really  happen;  but  in  tranfitory  adtions,  for  injuries 
that  mi^ht  have  happened  any  where,  as  debt,  detmue, 
flander,  and  the  like,  the  plaintiff  may  declare  in  vihat 
county  he  pieafes,  and  then  the  trial  muff  be  had  in  that 
county  in  which  the  declaration  is  laid.  Though  if  tht  de- 
fendant will  make  affidavit,  that  the  caufe  of  adtion,  if  any, 
arofe  not  in  that  but  in  another  county,  the  court  will  di= 
red!  a change  of  ihe  venue  or  vifne  (’hat  is,  the  vicinia,  or 
neighbourhood  in  which  the  injury  is  oeclared  to  be  done), 
and  will  oblige  the  plaintiff  to  declare  in  the  other  county^ 
unlefs  he  wiil  undertake  to  give  material  evidence  in  the-  nrit„ 
For  the  ftatutes  6 Rich.  II.  e.  2.  an1  4 Hen.  IV.  c.  18. 
having  ordered  ail  writs  to  be  laid  in  their  proper  counties, 
this,  as  the  judges  conceived,  empowered  them  to  change 
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the  venue,  if  required,  and  not  to  infill  rigidly  on  abating 
the  writ,  which  praftice  beg^n  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
And  this  power  is  difcretionally  exercifed,  fo  as  to  prevent 
and  not  to  caufe  a defcft  of  juftice.  Therefore  the  court 
vull  not  chance  the  venue  to  any  of  the  four  northern  coun- 
ties, previoufly  to  the  fpring  circuit;  becaufe  there  the  af- 
fizes  are  holden  only  once  a year,  at  the  time  of  the  fummer 
circuit.  And  it  will  fornetimes  remove  the  venue  from  the 
proper  jurifdiftion  (efpecially  of  a narrow  and  limited  kind), 
upon  a fuggeiiion,  duly  fupported,  that  a fair  and  impartial 
trial  cannot  be  bad  therein.  (Stra.  874.) 

In  aftions  upon  the  cafe,  it  is  genera'ly  ufual  to  fet  forth 
several  cafes  by  d'fferent  counts  in  the  fame  declaration  ; fo 
that  if  the  plaintiff  fails  in  the  proof  of  the  one,  he  may  fuc- 
ceed  in  another.  And  if  he  proves  the  cafe  laid  in  one  of 
his  counts,  though  he  fails  in  the  red,  he  fhall  recover  pro- 
portionable damages.  This  declaration  always  concludes 
with  thefe  words,  “ and  thereupon  he  brings  fuit,  &c.” 
“ inde producit  feflam,  & c.”  But  the  aftual  produftior,  of 
the  fuit,  the  JeRa,  or  followers  {i.  e.  the  witneffes)  of  the 
plaintiff),  according  to  the  ancient  ufe  of  the  term,  is  now 
antiquated  ; and  hath  been  totally  difufed,  at  lead  everfmee 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  though  the  form  of  it  dill  con- 
tinues. 

At  the  end  of  the  declaration  are  added  the  plaintiff’s 
common  pledges  of  profecution,  John  Doe  and  Richard 
Roe,  which  are  now  mere  names  of  form,  though  formerly 
they  were  ®f  ufe  to  anfwer  to  the  king  for  the  amercement 
of  the  plaint'ff,  in  cafe  he  were  nonfuited,  barred  of  his  ac- 
tion, or  had  a verdift  and  judgment  againd  him.  (3  Buldr. 
275.  4 Ind.  189.)  For  if  the  plaintiff  neglefts  to  deliver  a 
declaration  for  two  terms  after  the  defendant  appears,  or  is 
guilty  of  other  delays  or  defaults  againd:  the  rules  of  law, 
in  any  fubfequent  tfage  of  the  aftion,  he  is  adjudged  “ not 
to  follow”  or  purfue  his  remedy,  as  he  ought  to  do;  and 
thereupon  a nonfuit  or  non  profequitur  is  entered  ; and  he  is 
faid  to  be  nonpros' d.  And  for  thus  deferring  his  complaint, 
after  making  a falfe  claim  or  complaint  (pro  falfo  clamore 
fi to),  he  fhall  not  only  pay  cods  to  the  defendant,  but  is  li- 
able to  be  amerced  to  the  king. 

When  tiie  plaintiff  hath  dated  his  cafe  in  the  declaration, 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  defendant  within  a reafonable  time  to 
make  his  defence  (fte  Defence),  and  to  put  in  a plea  (fee 
Plea);  elfe  the  plaintiff  will  at  once  recover  judgment  by 
default , or  nihil  elicit  of  the  defendant.  Blackfl.  Com.  b.  iii. 

In  all  notices  of  declarations,  the  caufe  fhould  be  properly 
named,  as  well  as  the  court  in  which  the  fuit  is  indituted  ; 
and  the  nature  of  the  aftion  is  alfo  to  be  expreffed,  and  at 
whofe  fuit  profecuted  ; and  the  time  limited  to  plead  to 
fuch  declaration.  R.  T.  1 G o.  II. 

On  filing  declarations,  copies  of  them  are  ferved  on  the 
defendants,  or  their  attornies,  &c.  And  by  an  order  of  all 
the  judges,  (12  W.  III.)  the  plaintiff’s  attorney  is  not 
obliged  to  deliver  the  defendant’s  attorney  the  original  de- 
claration ; but  indead  offtt,  is  to  deliver  a true  copy  of  the 
declaration  ; upon  delivery  or  tender  of  which,  the  defend- 
ant’s attorney  fhall  pay  for  fuch  copy  after  the  rate  of  4^.  per 
ffieet,  & c.  ; and  if  any  perfon  refufe  to  pay  for  the  copy  ten- 
dered, the  faid  copy  is  to  be  left  in  the  office,  with  the  clerk 
that  keeps  the  files  of  declarations,  and  thereupon  the 
plaintiff’s  attorney  giving  rule  to  plead,  may,  for  want  of  a 
plea,  fign  judgment  ; and  before  any  plea  fhall  be  received, 
the  defendant’s  attorney  is  to  pay  for  the  copy  of  the  decla- 
ration. See  alfo  Trim  2 -Geo.  TI.  There  are  feveral  other 
rules  of  court  as  to  the  filing  and  delivering  of  declarations, 
&c.  which  may  be  found  in  the  feveral  books  of  praftice. 
Jacob’s  Law  Dift,  by  Tomlins,  art.  Declaration. 
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Declaration  of  fdelity,  is  ufed  fer  a confeffion,  which 
the  quakers,  who  fcruple  taking  the  oath  of  fupremacy, 
&c.  are  obliged  to  make  and  fubferibe  in  lieu  thereof. 

Its  tenor  is  a folemn  promife  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  king 
George  ; with  a deteffation  and  horror  of  that  damnable 
pofition,  that  princes  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  or  any 
other  power,  may  be  depofed  or  murdered  ; and  a deciara* 
tion  that  no  foreign  prince,  or  power,  has  any  right,  jurif- 
diftion,  or  authority,  i.i  this  kingdom. 

There  is  alfo  a declaration  againft  tranfubftantiation  made 
and  fubferibed  by  thofe  who  qualify  for  offices  ; 25  Car. 
II.  c.  2.  and  a declaration  againft  popery  to  be  made  and 
fubferibed  by  the  members  of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  by 
diffenters  qualified  according  to  the  toleration  act,  &c.  &c. 
in  which  they  renounce  tranfubftantiation,  the  invoc»« 
tion  of  faints  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  facrifice  of 
the  mafs,  and  every  kind  of  evafion,  and  mental  refervation, 
as  well  as  difpenffition  or  abfolution.  30  Car.  II.  flat.  2. 
c.  1. 

Declaration  of  War,  a public  proclamation  made  by 
the  herald  at  arms,  to  the  members  or  fubjefts  of  a ftate, 
declaring  them  to  be  at  war  with  any  foreign  prince,  and 
forbidding  all  of  them  to  affifl  the  common  enemy  at  their 
peril. 

Declarations,  Clerk  of  the.  See  Clerk. 

DECLARATORY  part  of  a Law , is  that  by  which 
the  rights  to  be  obferved,  and  the  wrongs  to  be  avoided, 
are  clearly  defined  and  laid  down.  This  depends  not  fo 
much  on  the  law  of  revelation  or  of  nature,  as  on  the  wif« 
dom  and  will  of  the  legifiator.  The  rights  which  God  and 
nature  have  eftablifhed,  called  natural  rights,  fuch  as  life 
and  liberty,  receive  no  additional  llrength  when  declared  by 
the  municipal  laws  to  be  ioviolable.  Indeed,  no  human  le- 
giflature  has  power  to  abridge  or  deftroy  them,  unlefs  the 
owner  himfelf  fhall  commit  fome  a ft  that  amounts  to  a for- 
feiture. Neither  do  divine  or  natural  duties,  fuch  as  the 
worfhip  of  God,  the  maintenance  of  children,  See.  receive 
any  ftronger  fanftion  from  beirg  alfo  declared  to  be  duties 
by  the  law  of  the  land.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  regard 
to  crimes  and  mifdemeanors,  that  are  forbidden  by  fuperior 
laws,  and  therefore  ffyled  “ mala  in  fe,”  fuch  as  murder, 
theft,  perjury,  which  contract  no  additional  turpitude  from 
being  declared  unlawful  by  the  inferior  legiflature.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  declaratory  part  of  the  municipal  law  has  no 
force  or  operation  at  all,  with  regard  to  aftions  that  are  na- 
naturally  or  intriniically  right  or  wrong.  But  the  cafe  is 
entirely  altered  with  refpeft  to  things  that  are  in  themfelvea 
indifferent.  Thefe  become  either  right  or  wrong,  juft  or 
unjuft,  duties  or  mifdemeanors,  according  as  the  municipal 
legifiator  fees  proper,  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  fociety, 
and  more  effectually  carrying  on  the  purpofes  of  civil  life. 
Such  a^e  the  declarations  of  common  law,  that  the  goods  of 
the  wife  do  inftantly  upon  marriage  become  the  property 
and  right  of  the  hufband  ; and  the  declaration  of  our  ftatute 
law,  that  all  monopolies  are  a public  offence.  Thus  alfo 
with  regard  to  civil  duties,  obedience  to  fuperiors  is  the 
doftrine  of  revealed  as  well  as  natural  rtligion  ; but  who 
thofe  fuperiors  fhall  be,  and  in  what  circumftances,  and  to 
what  degrees  they  fhall  be  obeyed,  it  is  the  province  of  hu- 
man laws  to  determine  ; and  fo,  as  to  injuries  or  crimes,  it 
mull  be  left  to  our  own  legiflature  to  decide,  in  which  cafes 
the  fuzing  of  another’s  cattle  fhall  amount  to  a trefpafs  or  a 
theft  ; and  where  it  fhall  be  a juftffiable  aftion,  as  when  a 
landlord  takes  them  by  way  of  diftrtfs  for  rent.  Blacklt. 
Com.  vol.  i.  Introd. 

Declaratory  part  of  a Statute,  is  that  which  relates  to 
©bfolete  ordifputable  cultoms ; in  which  cafe  the  parliament 
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lias  thought  proper,  in  perpetuum  ret  tejlimonium,  and  for 
avoiding  all  doubts  and  difficulties,  to  declare  what  the  com- 
mon law  ft  and  ever  hath  been.  Thus  the  flatute  of  treafons, 
25  Edw.  III.  c.  2.  doth  not  make  any  new  fpecies  of  trea- 
fon  ; but  only,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fubjeft,  declares  and 
enumerates  thofe  feveral  kinds  of  offence,  which  before 
were  treafon  at  the  common  law. 

DECLENSION,  in  Grammar , the  inflexion  of  a noun, 
according  to  its  diverfe  cafes.  See  Case,  Nominative, 
&c. 

Mr.  Harris  obferves,  that  the  Peripatetics  likened  the 
noun  in  its  primary  and  original  form,  to  a perpendicular 
line  ; and  the  variations  from  the  nominative  were  confidered 
as  if  that  line  fell  from  its  perpendicular  to  an  oblique  pofi- 
tion  : and  hence  the  variations  were  called  toWei;,  cafus , 
cafes,  or  fallings.  Grammarians  were  thus  led  to  call  the 
method  of  enumerating  the  various  cafes  of  a noun  xXwij, 
declinatio,  a declenfton  ; becaufe  it  was  a fort  of  progreffive 
defcent  from  the  noun’s  upright  form,  through  its  various 
declining  forms.  Hermes,  p.  277.  278. 

The  declenfion  of  nouns  is  a different  thing  in  the  modern 
languages,  which  have  not  properly  any  cafes,  from  what  it 
is  in  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin,  which  have. 

Declenfion  in  languages,  wherein  the  nouns  admit  of 
changes,  whether  in  the  middle,  beginning,  or  end,  is  pro- 
perly the  expreffing  or  reciting  all  thofe  changes  in  a certain 
order,  and  by  certain  degrees,  called  cafes. 

In  languages  wherein  the  nouns  do  not  admit  of  changes 
in  the  fame  number,  declenfion  is  the  expreffing  of  the  differ- 
ent Hates  or  habitudes  a noun  is  in,  and  the  different  relations 
it  has  : which  difference  of  relations  is  marked  by  particles 
called  articles  ; as,  a,  the,  of,  to,  from,  &c. 

Declension  of  adifeafe,\s  when  it  is  pad  its  height,  and 
the  fymptoms  abate. 

DECLINATION,  of  a celeflial  ohjeB,  in  Aflronomy,  is 
its  angular  or  perpendicular  diftance  from  the  equator,  m?a- 
fured  on  a meridian  or  great  circle  paffing  through  the  ob- 
ject and  the  poles  of  the  heavens. 

A great  circle  paffing  in  this  manner  through  the  poles, 
(and  therefore  perpendicular  to  the  equator),  is  called  a circle 
of  decliuation. 

Declination  on  the  celeflial  globe,  correfponds  with  lati- 
tude on  the  terreftrial.  And  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  geo- 
graphical fituation  of  a place  is  known,  when  its  longitude 
and  latitude  are  given,  fo  in  the  heavens  the  place  of  a flar 
is  determined,  when  its  right  afcenfion  and  declination  are 
known.  To  find,  therefore,  by  obfervation  the  right  afcen- 
fion and  declination  of  a heavenly  body  is  a problem  of  the 
firft  importance  in  practical  aflronomy.  And  moft  of  the 
principal  inflruments  in  modern  obfervatories  are  conftrudled 
with  a view  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  operations. 

One  of  the  moft  obvious  methods  of  determining  the  de- 
clination of  a ftar  is  by  means  of  its  meridian  altitude;  for  if 
this  be  given,  and  the  latitude  of  the  place  known,  the  de- 
clination is  eaiily  calculated  by  the  following  rule  : 

When  the  latitude  of  the  place  and  zenith  diftance  of  the 
ftar  are  of  different  kinds,  namely,  one  north,  and  the  other 
foutb,  their  difference  will  be  the  declination,  and  it  is  of  the 
fame  kind  as  the  latitude,  when  that  is  the  greateft  of  the 
two  ; otherwife  it  is  of  the  contrary  kind.  If  the  latitude 
and  zenith  diftance  are  of  the  ftime  kind,  i.  e.  both  north  or 
both  fouth,  their  fum  is  the  declination,  and  it  is  of  the  fame 
kind  as  the  latitude.  But  it  wili  be  found  much  more  con- 
venient to  follow  the  method  of  many  modern  aftronomers, 
who  clals  the  ftars  according  to  their  north  polar  diftance. 
The  declinations  of  all  the  celeflial  bodies  are  continually 
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varying.  To  obferve  and  explain  the  caufe  of  thefe  changes 
peculiarly  belongs  to  the  fcience  of  aftronomy. 

The  change  of  declination  in  the  fun  arifes  from  his  mo- 
tion in  the  ecliptic.  When  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  and 
the  fun’s  longitude  are  known,  the  declination  is  eaiily  cal- 
culated by  the  Elution  of  a right  angled  fpherieal  triangle  ; 
or  if  the  declination  is  obferved,  the  fun’s  longitude  may  be 
found  by  the  fame  method.  Twice  a year,  namely,  at  the 
equinoxes,  the  fun  has  no  declination  ; and  twice  a year,  at 
the  folllices,  Its  declination  is  the  greateft,  being  then  equal 
to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 

The  declination  cf  the  moon  varies  in  a fimilar  manner  to 
that  of  the  fun,  but  more  rapidly,  as  its  revolution  is  per- 
formed in  a ftiorter  time.  The  fame  changes  that  are  ob- 
ferved to  take  place  in  the  declination  of  the  fun  in  the 
courfe  of  a year,  occur  to  the  moon  in  the  fpace  of  a month. 
Twice  during  this  period  the  moon  croffes  the  equator,  and 
therefore  has  no  declination,  and  twice  its  declination  is  at 
a maximum.  But  the  quantity  of  its  greateft  declination, 
in  one  revolution,  is  exceedingly  variable,  being  fometimes 
equal  to  the  fum  of  the  obliquity  of  the' ecliptic,  and  the 
inclination  ot  the  moon’s  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  ; at  other 
times,  only  equal  to  the  difference  of  thefe  quantities.  This 
is  occafioned  by  a retrograde  motion  of  the  moon’s  nodes, 
which  fucceffively  change  their  place  throughout  the  ecliptic 
in  the  fpace  of  about  eighteen  years. 

The  greateft  and  lealt  decimations,  both  north  and  fouth, 
happen  when  the  nodes  are  in  the  equinoctial  p unts.  This  wall 
be  eafily  underitood  byconfulting  a celeflial  globe,  01  by  refer- 
ring to  Plate  V.  Aflronomy,  fg . 44,  where  reprefents 

the  equator.  When  the  alcendmg  node  is  in  rf,  the  moon’s 
orbit  lies  above  or  without  the  ecliptic  as  <y>  m =2=  n and  its 
greateft  declmaton,  m p,  is  equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the  eclip- 
tic, plus  me,  the  inclination  of  the  moon’s  orbit,  her  fouth- 
ern  declination,  p'  n,  is  at  the  lame  time  iikewife  a maximum 
but  when  the  defeending  node  arrives  at  (by  the  retro- 
grade motion  above  mentioned)  the  moon’s  orbit  lies  within 
the  ecliptic,  and  its  greateft  declination  in  the  courfe  of  the 
month  is  m'  p andp'  n',  or  the  difference  between  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  and  the  inclination  of  the  moon’s  orbit. 

The  declinations  of  the  planets  Iikewife  vary  from  the 
intricate  combinations  of  their  refpeftive  motions  with  that 
of  the  earth.  The  declinations  of  the  planets  which  are 
neareft  to  us  vary  more  rapidly,  and  with  a greater  apparent 
irregularity  than  thofe  more  remote. 

The  chang-s  that  take  place  in  the  declinations  of  the 
fixed  ftars,  are  more  uniform  than  any  of  thofe  above-men- 
tioned, and  arife  principally  from  the  retroceffion  of  the  equi- 
noftial  points  This  motion,  if  uniform,  would  affedi  the 
longitude  of  every  ftar  equally  and  uniformly,  but  the  de- 
clination of  a ftar  being  ns  pofition  relative  to  a different 
circle  to  that  in  which  its  motion  in  longitude  is  performed, 
the  declination  of  fome  ftars  will  be  more  aftedled  by  this  re- 
troceffion than  that  of  others.  When  the  motion  in  longi- 
tude of  a ftar  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  equator,  the  declination 
is  but  little  affedled.  This  happens  to  thofe  ftars  which 
have  6 or  18  hours  of  right  afcenfion.  The  greateft  change 
takes  place  in  thofe  ftars  which  have  o or  12  hours  right  af- 
cenfion . 

Befides  this  change  of  declination  common  to  all  ftars, 
many  of  them  have  motions  peculiar  to  themfelves.  This  is 
called  their  proper  motiun  in  declination  : it  is  found  by 
comparmg  obfervatioRs  made  at  very  diftant  periods  from 
each  other.  Hieie  proper  motions  do  not  appear  to  follow 
any  certain  rule  depending  on  their  fituation,  yet  Dr.  Herf- 
ehe!  thinks  many  of  them  may  be  explained  by  fuppofing  a 
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motion  in  Ac  whole  folar  fy  Item  direCted  to  a particular  point 
in  the  heavens.  The  proper  motion  of  each  liar  in  declina- 
tion is  found  by  comparing  its  prefent  place  with  that  de- 
termined feveral  years  fince  : if  its  change  in  declination  is 
only  equal  to  that  which  (hould  take  place  from  the  calcu- 
lated preceffion,  we  prefume  the  ftar  to  have  no  proper  mo- 
tion ; but  if  any  difference  (hould  be  found  between  its  cal- 
culated and  obferved  declination,  and  particularly  if  it  exceed 
the  probable  errors  of  o'bfervation,  then  we  fuppofe  that  dif- 
ference to  arife  from  the  proper  motion  of  the  ftar.  We 
have  annexed  Dr.  Bradley’s  catalogue  of  ftars,  obferved 
about  the  year  1756,  as  they  afford  the  moft  exa£t  term  of 
comparifon  for  modern  obfervations. 

The  moft  ancient  method  of  determining  the  declination 
of  the  fun  or  moon,  was  by  means  of  a gnomon  or  fliadovv  ; 
and  till  telefcones  were  applied  to  aftronomical  inftruments, 
a more  exaCt  method  could  not  eafily  have  been  devifed. 

Triangular  or  parallaCtic  rules  were  uftd  by  Ptolemy, 
and  the  Arabian  aitronomers. 

Mural  quadrants  have  been  employed  in  tl\e  moft  cele- 
brated obfervatories  of  Europe  for  this  purpofe,  till  the  late 
improvements  in  the  confi  ruCtion  of  aftronomical  circles 
have  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  the  ufe  of  the  quad- 
rant will  be  entirely  difeontinued.  For  this  reafon,  every 
thing  here  which  relates  to  the  praftice  of  finding  the 
declinations  of  celeftial  bodies,  is  intended  only  to  apply  to 
aftronomical  circles.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
quadrant,  for  fuc’n  corrections  as  are  peculiar  to  that  inftru- 
ment. 

Armiliary  fpheres  were  ufed  by  the  ancients,  and  equa- 
torial inftruments,  which  bear  fome  refemblance  to  them, 
by  the  moderns,  to  obferve  the  declinations  of  heavenly 
bodies,  out  of  the  meridian  ; but  fuch  obfervations  are  only 
fuited  to  accidental  cafes,  fuch  as  for  comets  or  planets  when 
they  cannot  be  ften  on  the  meridian.  All  obfervations  in- 
tended to  ferve  as  a foundation  for  aftronomy  (hould  be 
made  when  the  objeCt  is  on  the  meridian. 

Method  of  olferving  Declinations  with  the  agronomical  Circle. 

If  the  inftrument  is  conftruCted  with  an  azimuth  circle,  this 
(hould  be  firft  placed  in  a horizontal  pofiticn  ; this  verifica- 
tion, though  not  abfolutelv  nectffary,  (hould  not  be  omitted. 
It  is  performed  by  bringing  any  one  of  the  levels  of  the  in- 
ftrument into  a line  parallel  with  any  two  of  the  feet  ferews, 
the  bulb  of  the  level  being  made  to  reft  in  a central  pofition; 
the  inftrument  is  next  to  be  moved  half  round  in  azimuth, 
and  if  the  level  has  changed  its  pofition,  half  the  deviation  is 
to  be  corrected  by  cither  of  the  feet  fcrfiws  that  are  parallel 
to  it,  and  the  other  half  by  any  ferew  that  moft  conveniently 
acts  on  the  level.  The  level  muft  next  be  brought  perpen- 
dicular to  its  firft  pofition,  and  the  whole  of  its  deviation  cor- 
rected by  the  other  foot-ferew. 

The  axis  of  the  circle  (hould  next  be  made  horizontal. 
This  is  known  to  be  accomplifhed,  when  the  hanging  level 
remains  ftationary  during  a whole  revolution  of  the  circle 
round  its  horizontal  axis.  Sometimes  the  level  is  not  fixed 
to  the  axis,  but  only  intended  to  be  occafionally  applied  to 
the  pivots  ; in  this  cafe  it  muft  be  reverfed  end  for  end,  and 
if  the  bulb  of  the  level  refts  at  the  fame  point  in  each  pofition, 
the  axis  is  horizontal. 

The  pofition  of  the  micrometer  wire  (hould  now  be  ex- 
amined, a diftinCl  objeCt  (hould  be  bifeCted,  and  the  whole 
inftrument  moved  gently  in  azimuth  by  the  tangent-ferew 
of  the  azimuth  circle.  The  objeCt  (hould  remain  bifeCted 
in  every  part  of  its  apparent  motion  through  the  field  of  the 
telefcope  ; if  it  does  not,  the  micrometer  muft  be  moved  in 
its  cell  till  ibis  is  effected.  When  the  circle  does  not  move 


in  azimuth,  this  verification  may  be  performed  by  the  veto 
tical  wire,  taking  for  granted  that  the  horizontal  wire  is  at 
right  angles  to  it,  or  it  may  be  examined,  by  obferving  if  a 
ftar  in  the  equator  continues  bifeCted  during  its  paiTage 
through  the  field  of  the  telefcope. 

The  line  of  collimation  (hould  next  be  made  to  deferibe  a 
great  circle  of  the  fphere.  This  is  done  when  the  inftru- 
ment  admits  of  it  by  reverfing  the  circle  in  its  Y’s,  and  ob- 
ferving if  the  fame  objeCt  is  bifeCted  in  each  pofition ; when 
this  cannot  be  done,  the  inftrument  muft  be  turned  half 
round  in  azimuth  ; by  this  means  the  line  of  collimation  is 
rendered  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  axis. 

We  will  now  fuppofe  that  the  mechanical  adjuftments 
have  been  accurately  performed,  and  the  inftrument  placed  in 
the  meridian,  and  that  the  objeCt  of  the  obferver  is  to  under- 
take a courfe  of  obfervations  for  the  purpofe  of  determining 
the  declinations  of  the  fixed  ftars,  and  other  celeftial  objeCts. 

Some  time  before  the  ftar  is  expeCted  on  the  meridian, 
the  telefcope  (hould  be  directed  nearly  to  the  place  of  the 
(tar,  fo  that  it  may  pafs  through  the  field  ; this  may  eafily 
be  done,  as  the  latitude  of  the  place  is  always  fuppofed  known 
within  a few  minutes.  The  plumb-line  point  (hould  be  ac- 
curately bifeCted,  and  the  inftrument  carefully  protected 
from  the  fun,  and  from  unequal  currents  of  air.  Solar  ob- 
fervations (hould  always  be  omitted,  where  they  do  not  form 
an  effential  part  of  the  objeCt  of  inveftigation,  as  they  have  a 
great  tendency  to  derange  fome  of  the  nicer  adjuftments  of 
thefe  inftruments. 

As  foon  as  the  ftar  appears  in  the  telefcope,  it  (hould  be 
brought  to  the  middle  wire  by  the  micrometer  ferew, 
which  gives  motion  to  the  whole  inftrument.  The  plumb  line 
(hould  now  be  again  examined,  and  the  bifeCtion  of  its  dot 
or  point  made  with  all  imaginable  precifion ; the  ftar  will 
now  probably  be  very  near  the  middle  wire,  and  (hould  be ' 
bifeCted  by  the  micrometer- ferew  ; and  in  effecting  this, 
great  care  (hould  be  taken  to  avoid  all  undue  preffure  either 
forward  or  fideways,  which  might  derange  the  plumb  line. 
The  preffure  of  the  finger  and  thumb  (hould  be  wholly  di- 
rected towards  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  ferew.  The 
ftar  and  the  plumb-line  (hould  be  alternately  examined  ■ and 
when  both  remain  fteadily  bifeCted,  the  obfervation  may  be 
confidered  as  good.  If  the  ftar  is  near  the  equator,  it  will 
continue  bifeCted  for  fome  time  ; but  if  its  declination  be 
confiderable,  it  is  effential  to  accomplilh  the  bifeCtion  near 
the  middle  wire.  The  obfervation  (hould  be  immediately 
read  off  at  each  microfcope,  and  the  fame  precaution  (hould 
be  obferved  in  the  management  of  their  ferews,  as  was  recom- 
mended above  in  the  ufe  of  the  micrometer-fcrew. 

With  tranfit  circles,  not  fixed  on  llone-piers  but  on  frame 
work,  fuch  as  deferibed  by  Mr.  Wollafton,  vide  Circle,  and 
Ph.  Tranf.  ; this  method  of  bifeCting  the  plumb-line  point, 
and  the  ftar,  at  the  fame  inftant,  cannot  be  adopted  ; and  fo 
much  muft  depend  on  the  (lability  of  every  part  of  the  in- 
ftrument, that  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  thefe 
inftruments  have  not  been  very  fuccefsful. 

The  date  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  (the  lat- 
ter within  the  tube  of  the  telefcope,if  poffible)  (hould  be  noted 
down. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  by  this  obfervation  alone,  the  ob- 
ferver can  derive  no  information  either  with  refpeCt  to  the  de- 
clination of  the  ftar  or  the  latitude  of  the  place.  But  if,  on 
the  fame  night,  an  obfervation  can  be  obtained  of  the  pole 
ftar,  or  any  other  circumpolar  ftar,  both  above  and  below  the 
pole,  the  polar  diftance  of  any  other  ftar  may  be  deduced  by 
a direCt  compp.rifon,  without  any  reference  to  the  real  altitude 
or  zenith  diftance  of  either  of  them,  provided  the  altitude  is 
known  near  enough  for  the  purpofe  of  calculating  the  refrac- 
tions. 


DECLINATION. 


tTons.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  the  inftrument 
does  not  turn  freely  in  azimuth,  this  mode  of  obferving  polar 
diftances,  by  reference  to  the  polar  point  on  the  inftrument, 
will  be  found  very  convenient  in  practice,  and  often  prefer- 
able to  the  ufual  mode  of  fuppofing  the  true  zenith  diltance 
and  latitude  known.  But  if  the  inltrument  revolves  freely  in 
azimuth,  then  having  obferved  feveral  ftars,  in  the  manner 
above  defcribed,  the  inftrument  ftiould  be  turnedhalf  round  in 
azimuth,  and  the  plumb-line  point  bifefted.  The  circle  fhould 
on  no  account  be  handled  more  than  is  abfolutely  requifite 
for  this  operation.  The  fame  ftars  that  were  obferved  in  the 
fir  ft  pofttion  fhould  now  be  obferved  again  in  precifely  the 
fame  manner,  but  the  microfcopes  will  not  indicate  the  fame 
quantities.  If  in  the  fir  ft  pofttion  they  gave  zenith  diftances, 
they  will  now  give  altitudes  ; or,  if  one  mifcrofcope  is  made 
to  mark  the  zenith  diftance,  and  the  other  the  altitude,  they 
will  be  now  reverfed,  and  the  one  which  gave  zenith-diftance 
will  now  give  altitude.  When  the  ftars  have  been  thus  ob- 
ferved two  or  three  times  in  each  pofttion,  the  obferver  will 
be  enabled  to  judge  both  of  the  perfedion  of  his  inftrument, 
and  of  his  own  fkill  in  the  management  of  it.  For  in  calcu- 
lating the  above  obfervations,  he  fhould  begin  by  deducing 
the  iodex  error,  or  error  of  collimaiion,  from  each  ftar  fepa- 
rately ; and  the  difference  of  the  quantities  thus  found  fhould, 
if  the  inftrument  and  obfervations  are  good,  be  contained  in 
very  narrow  limits. 

Half  the  extreme  difference  will  be  very  nearly  the  greatefl 
error  to  which  the  obfervations  will  be  liable. 

Upon  this  fubjed,  vid.  Ph.  Tranf.  1806. 

To  illuftrate  this,  we  fhall  take  for  example  fome  obferva- 
tions made  with  an  aftronomical  circle  of  two  feet  diameter, 
conftruded  by  Mr.  Troughton,  and  which  moved  freely  in 
azimuth. 
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From  this  it  fltould  appear  that  3"  was  probably  the 
greateft  error  committed  in  the  determination  of  the  alti- 
tudes of  the  above  ftars,  including  errors  of  every  kind. 
Had  the  obfervations  been  continued,  the  difcordance  would 
have  been  lefs,  as  the  errors  of  obfervation  would  have  been 
gradually  done  away,  and  the  errors  of  divifion  only  would 
have  remained, 
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The  index  error  being  thus  found,  may  be  applied  to 
any  flat*  or  planet  that  has  been  obferved  only  in  one  por- 
tion of  the  inftvument.  A well  divided  circle  of  two  feet 
diameter  will,  in  the  hands  of  a careful  obferver,  always 
give  declinations  true  to  2"  or  3". 

The  zenith  diftanees  being  brought  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  fhpuld  be  regiftered  in  a table.  The  polar  dis- 
tance is  obtained  by  applying  the  co.-lat.  of  the  place  of 
obfervation  ; but  this  fhould  be  confidered  as  an  equation 
known  at  firft  only  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth  Many 
months  may  eiapfe  before  an  obferver,  who  is  anxious  to 
attain  perfection,  will  be  fatisfied  with  the  accuracy  of  this 
effential  element  in  his  calculations.  In  ufing  large  inftru- 
ments  on  flone  piers,  which  cannot  be  reverfcd  without  great 
•flaager  of  diflurbing  their  adjuftments,  the  method  of 
finding  the  Polar-point  on  the  circle,  and  referring  all  ob- 
servations to  it,  is  preferable  to  the  other;  and  here  the 
obferver  mult  be  as  fcrupulous  in  his  attention  to  afcertain 
this  point  accurately,  as  to  find  the  latitude  in  the  ufual 
method.  Gbfervations  of  circum-polar  liars  are  in  each 
cafe  to  be  feleCted  for  the  purpofe. 

Of  the  Corre&ions  to  be  applied  to  the  Obfervations . 

Thefe  are  of  two  kinds,  one  depending  on  the  mechanical 
ConftruCtion  of  the  inftruments,  the  oth'er  entirely  aftrono- 
micai,  and  intended  to  reduce  the  apparent  altitude  as  feen 
at  the  place  of  the  obferver,  to  that  which  would  have  been 
obferved  from  fome  other  fituation,  as  the  centre  of  the 
earth ; or  even  at  fome  other  period,  as  the  beginning  of  the 
year. 

The  corrections  arifing  from  the  conftruCtion  of  aftrono- 
mical  circles  are  very  few,  as  thefe  inftruments  have  the 
means  of  avoiding  moll  of  the  deviations  that  quadrants 
are  fubjeCl  to.  The  index  error,  as  above  defcribed,  is  the 
principal  correction  in  fingle  obfervations;  and  half  the 
thickuefs  of  the  wire  of  the  micrometer  fitould  be  taken 
into  the  calculation,  where  one  of  its  edges  has  been  made 
a tangent  to  the  upper  or  lower  limb  of  the  fun,  moon,  or 
planet.  But  when  the  micrometer  is  formed  by  fine  cob- 
web, this  method  need  not  be  adopted. 

The  corrections  for  reducing  the  apparent  zen.  dift*  at 
the  time  of  obfervation,  to  the  true  zen.  dift.  as  feen  from 
the  centre  of  earth,  for  the  beginning  of  the  year,  arife 
from  refraCtion,  parallax,  aberration,  nutation,  precefiion, 
and  femi-annual  folar-equation.  For  an  explanation  of 
thefe  corrections,  fee  the  refpeCtive  articles  Aberration, 
Nutation,  & c.  &c. 

Among  the  tables  fubjoined  will  be  found  thofe  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wollafton,  which  are  much  the  moft  convenient 
of  any  that  have  yet  been  publifhed  for  reducing  obferva- 
tions.of  this  kind.  By  means  of  thefe  tables  the  obferver  will 
be  enabled,  with  the  greateft  eafe,  to  regifter  all  his  obferva- 
tions, with  their  reipeCtive  corrections,  in  one  column, 
which  wiil  greatly  facilitate  all  the  fubfequent  calculations. 

It  fometimes  will  happen,  that  an  ohfervatiou  cannot  be 
taken,  at  the  precife  moment  the  ftar  is  on  the  meridian, 
but  a few  minutes  before  or  after.  If  the  inllrument 
moves  in  azimuth,  it  fhould  be  made  to  follow  the  ftar; 
and  if  the  ftar  is  on  the  middle  of  the  field,  when  the  ob- 
fervation is  made,-  no  other  correction  is  required  than  for 
the  change  of  altitude  in  the  ftar,  for  the  given  interval, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  tables  for  the  ufe  of  the  French 
repeating  circle.  But  in  a fixed  inftruraent,  the  only  obfer- 
vation that  can  be  had,  may  be  when  the  ftar  has  conlider- 
ably  paffed  the  centre  of  the  field,  in  this  cafe  a double 
correction  muft  be  applied.  The  firft  to  reduce  the  ob- 
fcnred  altitude,  to  that  which  would  have  been  given  by 


the  inftrument,  if  the  ftar  had  been  obferved  on  the  verti- 
cal wire;  the  fecond  is  the  fame  as  above  mentioned,  namely, 
to  allow  for  the  change  of  altitude  in  the  (far  fince  the  mo- 
ment of  its  tranfit  over  the  meridian.  The  firft  correc- 
tion is  given  in  Tab.  XXL  The  argument  on  the  left  hand 
column  is  the  altitude,  and  on  the  top  the  dift.  from  the 
vertical  wire. 

To  obferve  the  Declination  of  the  Sun. 

This  obfervation  requires  the  following  corrections : error 
of  collimation,  refraCtion,  parallax,  femidiameter  of  the  fun, 
and  for  half  the  thicknefs  of  the  micrometer  wire,  when  it  is 
made  a tangent  to  the  iimb  of  the  fun.  Thefe  quantities  are 
eafily  taken  from  the  annexed  tables.  The  femidiameter  of 
the  fun  will  vary  according  to  the  power  of  the  telefcope,  fo 
that  it  is  advifeable  to  obferve  fometimes  the  upper,  and 
fometimes  the  lower  limb.  If  the  circle  is  of  final!  dimen- 
fions,  and  turns  eafily  in  azimuth,  two  or  more  obfervations 
may  be  obtained  in  one  day,  an  allowance  being  made  for 
the  fun’s  motion  in  altitude,  according  to  fuch  rules  as  will 
be  given  when  we  come  to  treat  more  particularly  of  the 
French  repeating  circle.  In  obferving  the  fun,  the  inftru- 
ment fhould  be  carefully  protected  from  its  rays  till  the  mo- 
ment of  obfervation. 

Example  of  an  Obfervation  of  the  Sun,  made  at  Wefbury  in  So- 

merfetjhire,  with  a circular  Injlrument  conjlruaed  by  Mr. 

Tr  ought on. 
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The  mean  of  thefe  two  obfervaticns  will  give  the  declina- 
tion of  the  © at  the  intermediate  midnight  very  accurately 
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declination. 


The  corrections  to  be  applied  to  the  obfervation  of  the 
meridian  altitude  or  a fixed  liar  to  iind  its  mean  declination 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  are  thofe  depending  on  refrac- 
tion, preccfiiou,  aberration,  nutation,  and  iemi- annual  i'olar 
equation. 

When  it  is  intended  to  obferve  the  fame  ftars  frequently, 
it  will  be  found  very  convenient  to  make  a table  of  their 
mean  retractions,  with  the  change  for  each  degree  of  the  ther- 
mometer, and  for  each  tenth  of  an  inch  of  the  barometer,  as 
given  in  Mr.  Wollafton’s  tables,  which  are  here  fubjoined. 

Example,  y Pcga/i. 
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When  the  meridian  altitude  or  zen.  diflance  of  a planet  is 
obfcrved  : the  calculation  for  finding  its  declination  differs 
but  little  from  that  of  a fixed  ftar,  except  that  the  correction 
for  parallax  and  a b ration  mult  be  taken  from  the  tables 
of  the  planet.  If  one  of  the  principal  fixed  liars  palfcs 
nearly  at  the  fame  time,  differing  but  little  in  altitude,  the 
declination  of  the  planet  had  better  be  calculated  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  fixed  ftar. 

Obfervations  made  to  determine  the  declination  of  the 
moon  require  fome  corredlions  that  fhould  be  particularly  ex- 
plained. It  is  ufual  to  obferve  either  the  upper  or  lower 
limb.  If  we  wilh  to  know  what  would  have  been  the  oi- 
ferved  altitude  of  the  centre,  we  mull  employ  the  femidiame- 
ter  augmented  according  to  its  altitude,  and  diminilhed  by 
the  difference  of  refraftion  correfpouding  to  the  hmb  and  the 
centre;  or,  we  may  proceed  to  calculate  the  declination  of 
the  obferved  limb.  This  latter  method  we  think  preferable 
to  the  other. 

The  corre&ion  for  parallax  varies  according  to  the  altitude 
of  the  moon,  and  is  fubjeft  to  a fmall  equation  depending 
on  the  latitude  of  the  place,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained 
under  Parallax  : enough  for  the  prefent  purpofe  will  be 
underftood  by  referring  to  Plate  V.jfj.  45. 

O reprefents  the  place  of  the  obferver,  on  the  elliptic 
meridian,  E P Qj>.  O m , the  normal  or  continuation  of 
the  dire&ion  c f the  plumb-line  ; Z,  the  zen  th  ; H h,  or 
H'  h' , the  horizon  ; the  angle  obferved  is  hi  O Z,  or  it. 
compl.  M O H'.  The  declination  of  the  lower  limb  re- 
quired is  the  angle  M C E.  If  the  moon  were  in  the  line 
Z O,  it  would  have  no  parallax,  audits  zenith  diftance  would 
equal  the  angle  which  the  vertical,  O m,  makes  with  the  ra- 
dius. If  the  moon  were  in  the  zenith  Z,  it  would  never- 
thelefs  have  a fmall  parallax. 

The  equatorial  parallax  mud  be  diminilhed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  E C to  O C. 

Example , taken  from  the  Greenwich  Obfervations. 

Sept.  1.  1806.  The  zenith  diftance  of  the  moon’s  upper 
limb  was  obferved  38°  48'  3 a".  3.  The  error  of  collimatioa 
was  2".9,  and  the  error  of  the  arc,  (vide  note  to  obferva- 
tions) was  1"  additive.  The  refraftion  was  45''. I. 

Thefe  corredlions  make  the  zenith  diftance  38°  49'  21". 3. 

The  equatorial  parallax  by  the  tables  was  at  that  time 
55'  3 » this  diminilhed  in  the  proportion  of  EC  to  O C 
(by  Table  XX.)  is  55'  24",  which  is  the  horizontal  paral- 
lax at  Greenwich  : this  multiplied  by  the  fine  of  the  zenith 
diftance  minus  the  angle  which  the  radius  makes  with  the 
vertical,  or  the  angle  COm  = 10'  3"  (Tab.  XX.)  gives 
34'  36".2  for  the  parallax  in  alt.  which  is  to  be  fub- 
trafted  from  the  zenith  diftance,  and  leaves  38"  I4'45".l. 

The  fame  tables  which  give  the  equatorial  parallax 
55'  3°"’  g*ve  the  femidiameter  13'  8". 8,  which  added  to  the 
zenith  diftance  of  the  upper  limb  give?  the  zenith  diftance 
of  the  centre  38°  29'  54";  and  this  taken  from  the  latitude, 
leaves  for  the  declination  of  the  moon  at  the  moment  of  ob- 
fervation I2h  5S'  46". 
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1806,  Sept.  i.  5 UL.  Zen.  dift. 
Error  of  collimation 
Additional  correction 


3 8°  48'  3z"-3 
+ 2.9 
+ 1 


Refraction 
Parallax  in  altitude 
Semidiameter 


38  48  36 


45 


38  49  21 

34  36 


58  14  45 

15  8 


Latitude  of  Greenwich 
Declination  of  the  moon 


38  29  33.9 
51  a8  40 


12  58  46.1 


Zen.  did.  of  5 
Diminilhed  by  angle  of 
the  vertical  with  radius 


38°  42' 91” 

3 


10 


38  39  18=9.7956278  Log.  fine 
Log.  of  55'  24"= 3 3 24"  =3.5216610 

Parx.  in  altitude=  2076'  2"  =3.3172888 

= 34'  36" 

Equatorial  parallax  55' 3°"  and  fem-  d,am-  I5'  8"-8 

Diminilhed  6"  55  24=hor.  par.  for  Greenwich. 


55  24  4-  fine  38  39  iS  =34  36=parx  in  alt 

When  a ftar  whofe  declination  is  well  known,  and  nearly 
on  the  fame  parallel  with  the  moon,  has  been  obferved,  it 
will  perhaps  be  preferable  to  deduce  the  declination  of  the 
moon  from  a comparifon  with  the  ftar,  as  in  the  above 

Example. — a Ophiuchi  was  obferved  the  fame  day,  and  its 


tzenith  diftance  was 
RefraCtion 

Correction  as  in  the  lafi  example 


38°  44'  5 8". 7 
44.8 
3-9 


Zen.  diftance  corrected  . 
Zen.  diftance  of  the  moon 


38  45  47-4 

38  29  54 


Difference  of  declination  between  5 and 
a Ophiu.  . 

Declination  of  cs  ... 


0 i5  3 34 

22  42  57.4 


Declination  of  the  moon 


Declination  Jan.  1S00 
Preeefiion  in  fix  years 


1 20  43'  7" 
o o 18.6 


Prec.  Aberr.  &c. 

Max. 


12  42  48.4 
+ 8.8 
+ 0.2: 


Declination 


i2  42  57.4 


led  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  merely  an  ingenious  contrivance  to 
obviate  the  errors  of  a very  imperfeCt  inftrument.  Even  in 
this  point  of  view  it  would  poffefs  great  merit ; but  though  it 
certainly  derives  its  great  fuperiority  from  its  property  of 
repeating  the  angle;  it  is  fo  far  from  being  imperfeCt  as 
an  inftrument  for  fingle  obfervations,  that  it  is  equal,  and 
perhaps  fuperior,  to  any  inftrument  of  its  fize  now  in  ufe. 

If  the  plane  of  the  inftrument  be  placed  in  the  meridian, 
and  the  level  retained  in  a given  pofition  by  means  of  a con- 
trivance which  Mr.  Troughton  has  applied  to  fome  of  thefe 
circles,  the  inftrument  will  then  very  much  refemble,  in  it3 
principle  and  mode  of  aCting,  the  great  circle  which  is  now 
conftru.Cting  for  the  Obfervatory  at  Greenwich,  and  with  this 
additional  advantage  that  its  face  may  be  turned  either  to  the 
eaft  or  weft,  and  as  the  pofition  of  the  circle  may  be  changed 
with  refpect  to  the  level,  the  fame  liars  may  be  obferved  on  &. 
new  fet  of  divifions,  and  the  four  verniers  are  much  fuperior 
in  accuracy  to  the  two  microfcopes  which  are  ufually  ap- 
plied to  inftruments  of  the  other  conftruCtion.  The  Eng- 
lifh  circles  which  we  have  deferibed  are  at  the  fame  time, 
altitude,  azimuth,  and  tranfit  inftruments,  and  are  fo  well 
contrived  to  arifwer  thefe  feveral  purpofes,  that  no  facrifice 
has  been  made  in  the  accuracy  of  one  operation  to  enable 
them  to  perform  the  others.  The  repeating  circle  has  no 
fuch  pretenfions,  its  ufe  as  an  aftronomical  inftrument  is  con- 
fined to  the  determination  of  zenith  diftance  only. 


12  58  50.8 


On  the  Method  of  determining  the  Declinations  of  the  Stars  ly 
Means  of  the  repeating  Circle. 

It  has  been  obferved  under  the  article  Circle , that  this  in- 
ftrumer.t  has  not  yet  been  received  into  fuch  gene-al  ufe  in 
this  country  as  on  the  continent,  where  it  has  almoft  fuper- 
feded  every  other  of  the  kind.  With  us  it  is  but  little 
known,  though  brought  to  the  greateft  perfection  by  one 
of  our  firft  art'ft3.  Perhaps  we  have  received  an  unfavourable 
impreflion  of  it  from  the  accounts  originally  tranfmitted  to  us 
by  the  French  aftronomers  themfelves,  from  which  we  were 


Verification  of  the  repeating  Circle. 


r.  To  make  the  axis  of  vifion  of  the  telefcope  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  the  circle. 

Choofe  for  this  purpofe  a very  diftant  terreftrial  objeCt,  or 
the  pole  ftar,  when  at  its  greateft  elongation  from  the  me- 
ridian, then  with  the  plane  of  the  circle  in  a vertical  pofition, 
bifeCt  the  objeCt  or  ftar  with  the  vertical  wire,  and  obferve 
what  is  marked  by  the  vernier  on  the  azimuth  circle.  Turn 
the  circle  exactly  half  round  in  azimuth,  and  the  telefcope  half 
round  on  the  circle,  and  if  the  fame  objeCt  is  bifeCted,  the 
adjuftment  is  already  perfeCt  ; if  not,  half  the  error  or  devi- 
ation muft  be  rectified  by  the  ferews  that  aCt  on  the  micro- 
meter wires,  and  the  other  half  by  the  tangent  ferew  of  the, 
azimuth  circle. 

2.  To  place  the  plane  of  the  circle  in  a true  vertical  po- 
fition . 

This  adjuftment  is  very  efiential  when  zenith  diftances  are 
intended  to  be  taken  with  the  greateft  pofiible  precifion. 
There  is  ufually  a mark  on  the  fmall  femicircle  made  for 
this  purpofe  by  the  maker,  the  coincidence  of  which  with  a 
line  marked  on  the  pedeftal,  indicates  that  the  plane  of  the 
vertical  circle  is  at  right  angles  to  the  azimuth  circle ; fo  that 
if  the  latter  be  properly  adjufted,  the  former  may  be  brought 
by  this  mark  to  its  true  pofition.  This  verification  may 
likewife  be  accomplifhed  by  fufpending  a plumb  line  on  the 
back  of  the  inftrument.  But  a much  more  accurate  method 
is  by  means  of  a level  properly  adapted  to  the  back  of  the 
circle.  This  level  may  be  adjufted  and  examined  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

SeleCt  an  objeCt  of  confiderable  altitude,  as  a fteeple  or 
neighbouring  chimney,  obferve  fome  well-defined  part  in  it, 
both  direCtly  and  by  reflection  in  a faucer,  ofoil  or  treacle.  If 
the  fame  objeCt  be  interfered  accurately  by  the  vertical  wire 
in  both  cafes,  the  plane  of  the  circle  will  be  very  txaCtly 
vertical,  and  the  level  may  be  then  adjufted,  and  (hould  be 
occafionally  examined  by  the  fame  method. 

To  place  the  horizontal  wire  in  its  proper  pofition,  fo 
that  it  may  be  parallel  to  the  horizon  when  the  circle  is  ver- 
tical, adjuft  the  azimuth  circle,  and  bring  the  repeating 
circle  to  its  vertical  pofition  ; bifeCt  fome  well  defined  hori- 
zontal 
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gontal  objed  at  tbs  extremity  of  the  wire,  move  tbe  objed. 
along  the  field  of  view  by  means  of  the  tangent-fcrew  to  the 
aziniuth  circle,  and  obferve  if  it  remain  continually  bifeded 
til!  it  arrives  at  the  other  extremity  ; if  it  does  not,  turn  round 
the  wires  in  their  cell,  till  this  verification  is  obtained. 

Verification  of  the  Verniers., 

Call  the  vernier  which  is  connected  with  the  chmp-fcrew 
No.  i,  the  others  No.  2,  No.  3,  No.  4,  in  fucceffion,  accord- 
ing to  the  divifions  of  the  circle.  Place  No.  1.  at  Zero,  read 
off  all  the  others,  and  fet  down  their  deviations  with  the 
f,gn  -l  or  — , as  they  exceed  or  fall'fhort  of  their  refpe&ive 
divifions,  add  thefe  quantities,  and  divide  the  fum  by  4. 
This  quotient  may  be  called  the  index  error,  and  mu  ft  be 


No.  r. 

. . 00' 

2. 

. . +05 

3- 

-Ho 

4- 

, >% 

- • 0 

-j-  £2r 

4-  3"  Index  error  to  be 
fubtra&ed  from  the  obferved  angle  : then  fuppofe  at  the 
end  of  an  obfervation  the  verniers  ftand  thus  : 


No.  r. 

. 183°  14'  10' 

2. 

• 7 

3- 

14 

4* 

. 20 

4)  51 

Dedud  Index  error 


183 


H 

3 


**•77 


True  Angle  . 183  14  9.77 

Theobferver  (hould  take  notice,  that  the  circle,  the  level, 
and  the  front  teltfcope,  all  turn  round  one  common  axis,  in» 
dependent  of  each  other.  Now,  in  obferving,  it  muft  be 
remembered,  that  the  circle  muft  always  be  fixed  to,  and  form 
one  piece  with  one  of  the  other  two.  In  the  front  obfer- 
vation which  begins  the  feries,  it  muft  be  confidered  as 
forming  one  piece  with  the  front  telefcope,  and  care  muft 
be  taken  on  no  account  to  touch  the  ferew  that  alters  their 
relative  pofition  to  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  re- 
verfe  obfervation,  the  circle  muft  be  confidered  as  forming 
one  piece  with  the  level,  and  equal  care  taken  not  to  fepa- 
rate  them  from  their  fixed  pofition.  _ The  great  danger  to 
an  unexperienced  obferver  with  this  inftrument  is,  that  his 
whole  feries  of  obfervations  may  be  deftroyed  by  improperly 
releafing  the  piece  which  ought  to  remain  fixed. 

But  a little  confideration  and  pradice  will  render  this 
operation  eafy  and  familiar. 

A well  regulated  clock  or  watch  is  neceffary  for  thefe 
obfervations  ; and  they  will  be  rendered  much  eafier,  if  an  af- 
fiftant  attends  to  the  level,  while  the  obferver  bifeds  the  ftar. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remaik,  that  it  is  of  more 
importance  to  make  good,  than  many  obfervations.  The 
errors  of  divifion  are  fo  fmall  in  our  bell  conftruded  inftru- 
ments,  that  a very  few  repetitions  will  render  their  effed 
quite  infenfible.  The  obferver  will  foon  find  that  it  is  the 
error  of  obfervation  he  has  to  contend  with,  arifing  from  the 
finallnefs  of  the  radius,  and  want  of  power  in  the  telefcope  ; 
for  thifi  reafon,  the  obfervations  Ihould  not  be  hurried,  but 
fufficient  time  allowed  for  examining  the  true  pofition  of  the 
level  and  the  accurate  bifedion  of  the  ftar. 
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The  corre&ionc  to  be  applied  to  the  obfervations  made 
with  the  repeating  circle  are,  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing 
the  meridian  altitude,  from  that  obferved  a ihort  time  before 
or  after  the  paffage  of  the  ftar  over  the  meridian.  The 
hour  angle,  or  diliance  of  the  ftar  from  the  meridian,  muft, 
therefore,  be  corrcdly  known  ; and  in  proportion  as  the  rate 
of  the  clock  is  well  afeertained,  may  the  obfervations  be 
extended  with  confidence  on  each  fide  of  the  meridian. 

The  pole-liar,  from  the  llownefs  of  its  motion,  being  the 
bell  adapted  for  obfervation  with  this  inftrument,  we  have 
given  a table  of  corredions  for  that  particular  ftar,  extend- 
ing to  half  an  hour  from  the  meridian,  beyond  which  the 
obfervations  fhould  never  extend.  This  table  having  been 
calculated  for  the  latitude  of  Paris  fome  years  fihee,  the 
numbers  muft  now  for  the  latitude  of  Greenwich  be  dimi- 
nilhed  ^th,  that  is,  the  whole  corredion  multiplied  by 
0.95  ; and  for  the  inferior  paffage  of  the  ftar  the  whole 
corredion  muft  be  multiplied  by  0.88. 

Tables  II.  and  III.  are  general  tables  for  any  ftar,  and 
for  any  latitude  ; they  were  calculated  by  Dclambre  from 
the  following  formula: 

Let  P =r  The  hour  angle. 

I,  = Latitude. 

D = Declination  of  the  ftar. 
x = Corredions  required. 

If  the  ftar  pafs  fouthward  of  the  zenith  x = — 


2 fm.*i  P,  cof.  D,  cof.  L 


•if 


fin.4  i P,  cof.D,  cof.  L' 
fin.  L D tin.  1”  1 


fin,  ( L — - D)  fin.  t 
cof.  L — D fin.  i*. 

If  the  dec.  be  fouth,  change  the  fign  of  D. 

If  the  ftar  paffes  to  the  north  of  the  zenith,  for  L — O 
fubftitute  D — L,  and  change  the  fign  of  the  terms. 

But  if  the  ftar  paffes  below  the  pole,  D -+•  L muft  be 
fubftituted  for  D — L,  the  figns  remaining  the  fame. 

The  numbers  contained  in  thefe  tables  are  the  fadors 


a fin.5  iP  ,2  fin.4  iP 

— -----  •,  and  * 


the  remainder  of  the  calcula- 


fin.  1"  ' " fin.  1® 

tion  is  thus  reduced  to  finding  the  vaiue  of  the  other  fadors, 
/cof.  D,  cof.  L\  _ , / cof.  D,  cof.  L\  . _ 

u— — J =F'and  Un-Dm—)  c°r- D - L 

=/• 

Examble  of  an  Obfervation  of  the  Pole  Star , by  the  repeating 
Circle . Dec.  4th,  1807. 


Diftance 
from  the 
Meridian 

Correct. 

by 

Table  I. 

/ ft 

ft 

11  30 

8-5 

10  20 

6.9 

7 45 

3-8 

6 30 

2.7 

3 

0.6 

1 40 

0.2 

1 30 

0.2 

4 20 

1.2 

7 

3-2 

8 40 

4.8 

12 

9-3 

16  30 

i7  *5 

147* 

5' 

5°'' 

294 

n 

00 

7o 

43 

58 

8s 

16 

54  = ift  Vernier. 

Sum  5 8. 9 


50  = 2d 
58  = 3d 
60  = 4th 


.5S.9 


58  9 = Sum  of  the  corre&ions 
a. 9 
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Example  of  the  Ufe  of  the  general  Tables. 


— Ath 


[2)56".o  cor.  diminifhed  ^Bth. 


4.7  divided  by  the  number  of  obfervations. 


At  the  end  of  12  obfervations 
the  indrument  gave 
Index  error 


Correction 


The  firft  four  obfervations  give 
eight 
ten 

twelve 


8i° 

16' 

55"-5 

3-3 

81 

360 

16 

58.8 

)44i 

16 

58.8 

36 

46 

.24.9 

4-7 

46 

20.2 

36 

46 

22.2 

36 

46 

19  6 

3*5 

46 

21.0 

3<> 

46 

20.2 

Hour  Angle. 

Tab.  II. 

Tab.  III. 

11  30 

259.6 

0.163 

10  20 

209.6 

0. 107 

7 43 

117.9 

0-0.33 

6 30 

83.0 

0.016 

3 0 

*7-7 

O.OOI 

1 40 

5*4 

0.000 

1 30 

44 

0 000 

4 20 

369 

0.003 

7 0 

96.2 

0.022 

8 40 

147-5' 

°-°53 

12  0 

280.7 

O.I94 

16  30 

534  4 

O.70O 

J 7 93 ■ 3 

I.292 

cof.  D,  cof.  L / 

cof.  D,  cof. 

F — 

I'm.  D - 

- L V 

iin.  D — I 

Dog.  1793.3 

= 3-25358 

Log.  1. 

Co.  log.  12. 

= 8.92082 

Co.  log 

Log.  F 

= 8-49337 

Log-/ 

+ 4-"65 

= 0.66777 

D = 88°  17' 

L = 51  30,20 


coi.  JLy 

— -j— j cof.  D — L, 


0.11126 

8.92082 


<5-i452r 


Tab.  II.  +4. "65 
III.  — o."oo 

4- 4. "65  = correftien. — The. 
fame  very  nearly  as  in  the  preceding  example. 
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Dr.  BRADLEY's  CATALOGUE  OF  FIXED  STARS 

THOSE  flars  whole  right  afcenfion  is  between  90°  and  270°  with  north  declination,  and  more  than  270®  and  lefs  than 
oo°  with  fouth  declination,  have  their  annual  variation  or  declination  fubtraBive  ; and  thofe  ilais  whofe  right  afcenfion 
is  more  than  270°  and  lefs  than  90°  with  north  declination,  and  between  90°  and  270  with  fouth  declination,  have 
their  annual  variation  of  decimation  additive . Fhis  is  to  be  underftood  with  refpefb  to  a time  after  Januaiy  I,  1760  j 

but,  if  the  time  precede  that  period,  the  variation  of  declination  is  to  be  applied  with  a contrary  fign. 


Numb. 

of 

Stars. 

Names  of  the  Stars. 

s 

Cu 

Crq 

5. 

c 

CL. 

(1 

Mean  Right 
Afcenfion* 
Jan.  1,  1760. 

An.  Precef. 
in  Right 
Afcenfion, 

Mean  diftance 
from  N.  Pole, 
Jan. 1,  1760. 

An.  Precef.  in 
Declination, 

1760. 1 

1800. 

1760. 

1800. 

1 

D. 

M. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

1 

y Pegafi 

. 

2 

O 

13 

35  1 

45 '95 

45-99 

76 

9 

5-3 

20.01 

2C.OI 

2 

t Ceti 

• 

3 

I 

47 

59-9 

45.80 

45  79 

100 

9 

20.8 

20.00 

19  99 

3 

d Pifcium 

5 

2 

4 

1.0 

46  O' 

46.04 

83 

8 

39-7 

20.00 

19.99 

4 

Andromedx 

_ 

3 

6 

38 

13-7 

47.24 

47-36 

60 

27 

20.0 

I9.88 

>9  85 

5 

a Cafiiopeix 

- 

3 

6 

45 

35-° 

49-3  2 

49  63 

34 

46 

53-5 

19.87 

19.85 

6 

/3  Ceti 

3 

7 

52 

59.0 

44-97 

44.92 

109 

18 

27.1 

19.82 

19.80 

7 

if  Andromedx 

• 

4 

8 

39 

58.0 

47.20 

47-3° 

67 

2 

3°-5 

19.78 

I9-75 

8 

20  Ceti 

. 

• 

5 

10 

1 1 

19.0 

4578 

45-78 

92 

27 

8.0 

I9.7O 

19.66 

9 

y Cafiiopeix 

• 

3 

10 

36 

19.0 

52.16 

52-55 

30 

35 

16.2 

I9.67 

19.63 

10 

e Pifcium 

- 

4 

12 

37 

43-o 

46-43 

46.47 

83 

24 

26.6 

I9-53 

19.4S 

1 1 

e Pifcium 

5 

14 

0 

30.0 

46.30 

46-33 

85 

37 

30.8 

19.42 

1 9-3  7 

12 

/ 3 Andromedae 

- 

2 

H 

6 

29.2 

49.26 

49.41 

55 

39 

32.6 

19.41 

19.36 

13 

w Ceti.. 

. 

3 

•4 

7 

48.0 

44.94 

44.92 

IOI 

27 

39-4 

19.41 

19.36 

14 

0 Cafliopeiae 

. 

4 

J4 

9 

48.0 

5 2 -65 

52.95 

36 

7 

56.0 

19.40 

I9-35 

15 

f Pifcium 

- 

4 

i5 

18 

18.0 

40.5  2 

46-.S5 

83 

42 

o-3 

19.30 

29-25 

16 

3 Cafiiopeix 

• 

3 

17 

3d 

49.0 

55-98 

5641 

3i 

1 

9-5 

19.08 

19.01 

17 

9 Ceti 

• 

3 

18 

0 

33  0 

44.90 

44  90 

99 

25 

40.6 

19.03 

18.97 

18 

Pifcium 

- 

5 

19 

24 

35-° 

46.50 

46-54 

85 

6 

°-5 

18.88 

18.S1 

19 

w Pifcium 

- 

5 

*9 

40 

14.0 

47.62 

47.6.9 

75 

53 

55.0 

18.85 

18.78 

20 

a-  Pifcium 

- 

5 

21 

6 

13.0 

47-32 

47-38 

79 

5 

39-7 

18.67 

18.60 

2 1 

105  Pifcium 

5 

21 

41 

38-,° 

47  93 

48.02 

74 

49 

11.7 

18.60 

18.52 

22 

v Pifcium 

- 

4 

22 

H 

26.0 

46.49 

46-53 

8.5 

44 

7-3 

18.52 

1S.45 

23 

0 Pifcium 

4 

23 

1 1 

14.0 

47 -°3 

47.08 

82 

3 

31.8 

18.40 

18.32 

24 

e Cafliopeix 

- 

3 

24 

21 

0.0 

61.76 

62.32 

27 

31 

26.8 

18.23 

18.13 

25 

y Arietis 

- 

4 

2 5 

6 

4.8 

4S.70 

48.79 

71 

53 

33-o 

18.12 

18.04 

26 

/3  Arietis 

3 

25 

21 

26. 1 

48.98 

49-°9 

70 

22 

29.8 

18.09 

18.00 

27 

4 Arietis 

. 

5 

26 

4 

13-5 

48.56 

48.64 

73 

2 1 

50.6 

17.98 

17.89 

28 

2.  Arietis 

- 

5 

26 

9 

8.6 

49-57 

49.68 

67 

35 

4.0 

.7.96 

17.87 

29 

y Andromedx 

. 

. 2 

27 

19 

7.0 

53-96 

54.18 

48 

5° 

2.0 

17.78 

17.68 

30 

a Pifcium 

- 

3 

27 

24 

46.0 

46.18 

46.23 

88 

24 

1 8.4 

1 7-77 

17.68 

31 

a Aiietis 

• 

2 

28 

25 

26.6 

49.84 

49-95 

67 

41 

1.4 

17.60 

27-5°  | 

32 

19  Arietis 

- 

5 

30 

0 

8.0 

48.46 

48.53 

75 

51 

23.8 

1 7-3  3 

i7-23 

33 

1 | Ceti 

- 

5 

30 

4 

35-p 

47-30 

47-34 

82 

*7 

23.2 

I7-32 

17.22  [ 

34 

1 6 A.rietis 

- 

5 

3 1 

12 

18.0 

49-+5 

49-55 

71 

*3 

17.9 

17.12 

17.01  1 

35 

0 Ceti,  var. 

- 

2 

3 1 

48 

41.0 

45.18 

45.20 

94 

4 

44-7 

17.01 

16.91  s 

36 

2 | Ceti 

4 

33 

51 

24.0 

47-37 

47-43 

82 

37 

41 .0 

16.62 

16.51  [ 

37 

3 Ceti 

- 

3 

36 

47 

59-5 

45  78 

45.81 

90 

43 

9-3 

16.03 

15.91 1 

38 

5 Perfei 

- 

4 

58 

56.0 

59  39 

59.6S 

41 

48 

13-4 

15.99 

15.84} 

39 

e Ceti 

- 

3 

3^ 

59 

3 i.o 

43  - 1 7 

43.18 

102 

54 

9.5 

15.99 

I5-S8  j 

40 

35  Arietis 

- 

4 

37 

21 

28.0 

52.03 

52.16 

63 

l9 

4.3.2 

1 T5  9i 

1 15-7?! 

Vol.XI.  D d 


DECLINATION. 
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Numb. 

of 

Stars. 

Names  of  the  Stars. 

Magnitude.  { 

Mean  Right 
Afcenfion, 
Jan.  1,  1760. 

An.  Precef. 
in  Right 
Afcenfion, 

Mean  Diftance 
from  N.  Pole, 
Jan.  1,  1760. 

An.  Precef.  in 
Declination, 

1760. 

1S00. 

1760. 

1800. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

s. 

- S. 

4r 

y Ceti 

• 

3 

37 

43 

27  0 

46.40 

46.45 

87 

47 

18.4 

15  S3 

15-72 

42 

Ceti 

- 

4 

38 

O 

6.0 

47.90 

47.96 

80 

54 

46.8 

*5-7  7 

*5-65 

4 3 

■tt  Ceti 

- 

3 

38 

10 

39-° 

42.64 

42.65 

104 

53 

H-5 

'5-73 

15  63 

4+ 

t Perfei 

- 

5 

3° 

20 

51.0 

62.03 

62.37 

38 

*4 

18.4 

15.48 

15.32 

45 

3 j Arietis 

5 

fo 

43 

55-° 

49 -93 

50.02 

72 

56 

57-o 

J5-U 

i5-°3 

46 

» Eridani 

3 

4i 

10 

45-° 

43 -64 

43-66 

99 

5i 

01 

CO 

b ' 

>5-o6 

if +95 

47 

e Arietis 

5 

4i 

23 

0.2 

50.84 

50  94 

69 

38 

5-5 

15.02 

14.88 

48 

y Perfei 

0 

O 

41 

53 

38.0 

^3-36 

63-7I 

37 

28 

T3  7 

14.90 

14.73 

49 

a Ceti 

2 

42 

26 

24. 1 

46.67 

46.72 

86 

51 

59  8 

1 4-  7 7 

14.64 

5° 

0 Periei 

3 

43 

9 

52.0 

57-42 

57.62 

49 

59 

15.8 

14.60 

14.44 

51 

5 Arietis 

4 

44 

29 

1 1 .0 

50.70 

50.80 

7l 

1 1 

53-5 

14.28 

14.14 

52 

£ Arietis 

5 

45 

J7 

19  0 

5 1 • 1 4 

51.24 

69 

5i 

40.2 

14.0$ 

1 3 93 

53 

12  Eridani 

3 

45 

28 

7-° 

37-73 

37-7° 

“9 

56 

51.6 

1404 

l3-93 

54 

£ Eridani 

3 

46 

2 

54.0 

43-4^ 

43-48 

99 

43 

32-8 

13.89 

13-77 

55 

a Perfei 

2 

46 

49 

5°.o 

62.7 1 

62.99 

4i 

O 

5°-9 

13.69 

I3-5I 

56 

2 r Arietis 

5 

47 

14 

48.0 

51.23 

5 1 -3  3 

7° 

8 

2-3 

1 3-59 

U-44 

57 

f Tauri 

4 

49 

24 

48  3 

49- r9 

49.26 

77 

54 

10.6 

13.01 

12.87 

58 

17  Eridani 

4-5 

49 

41 

48.0 

44  35 

44.38 

95 

54 

46.8 

12  95 

12.81 

59 

$ Perfei 

5 

51 

29 

1 1.0 

62.78 

62.97 

43 

0 

9.8 

12.46 

12.26 

60 

b Pleiad um 

5 

54 

40 

7-° 

52.79 

52.89 

66 

'39 

38.0 

12.14 

U.97 

61 

e Pleiadum 

5 

52 

44 

32.0 

52.92 

53.02 

66 

18 

16.2 

12.12 

1 1 -95 

62 

8 Eridani 

3-4 

52 

56 

33-o 

42.94 

42  96 

100 

35 

32-4 

1 2.06 

41 .9  2 

63 

d Pleiadum 

5 

53 

2 

I.  O 

52-77 

52.87 

66 

49 

65 

12.03 

1 1.87 

64 

v Tauri 

3 

33 

l8 

55  2 

5285 

52.95 

66 

39 

22. 1 

11.96 

11.79 

65 

y Eridani 

2 

■6 

42 

%° 

41.69 

41.71 

104 

1 2 

26.5 

10.98 

10  85 

66 

1 X Perfei 

4 

57 

12 

6.0 

67-75 

65  99 

40 

J9 

28  9 

10.84 

10.62 

67 

A Tauri 

4 

> * 

38 

J .O 

5 2 -5  5 

52.64 

68 

35 

37-4 

10.71 

10.54 

68 

<P  Tauri 

5 

61 

24 

3 20 

54-79 

54.88 

63 

*4 

45-8 

9-58 

9-39 

69 

y Tauri 

3 

11 

32 

26.2 

5°-6j 

50.71 

74 

58 

208 

9-54 

9 34 

70 

^ Tauri 

5 

'J2 

0 

i6.o 

54.18 

54-2? 

64 

57 

30.8 

9 39 

9.21 

71 

1 $ Tauri 

4 

62 

16 

57  0 

51-32 

5T-39 

73 

2 

28.6 

9 -3i 

9-*3 

72 

2 £ Tauri 

4- 

62 

34 

25  .O 

5I-3I 

51  38 

73 

7 

56-9 

9.22 

9.04 

73 

I n Tauri 

5 

2 

46 

34  0 

53-02 

53-99 

68 

16 

36.0 

9.16 

8-97 

74 

2 k Tauri 

4 

02 

47 

18.0 

52.98 

53.06 

68 

22 

*3-5 

9 15 

8.97 

75 

3 ^ Tauri 

5 

)2 

54 

33-o 

5I-5° 

5 1 56 

7 2 

38 

3i-5 

9.11 

8-93 

76 

1 v Tauri 

5 

62 

59 

43-o 

53'22 

53  30 

67 

45 

7.8 

9-°9 

8.90 

77 

e Tauri 

2 

63 

39 

28.5 

5* -97 

52  °4 

7i 

22 

25-3 

8.88 

8.70 

78 

1 6 Tauri 

5 

63 

43 

22.0 

50.87 

50.92 

74 

35 

29-5 

8 86 

8.68 

79 

2 9 Tauri 

5 

63 

44 

47.0 

50.83 

50.90 

74 

40 

59-o 

8.85 

8.67 

80 

Aldebaran 

1 

65 

32 

38.7 

5I-I5 

51.21 

73 

59 

39-7 

8. 29 

8.10 

Si 

r Tauri 

- 

5 

66 

58 

5-° 

53-55 

53-6i 

67 

3i 

33  3 

7-83 

7 64 

82 

1 7 r Orionis 

4 

60 

23 

1 6.0 

48.72 

48-75 

81 

3i 

55-1 

7-05 

6.87 

83 

7 Camelopard. 

5 

69 

31 

48.0 

71.12 

7i-3i 

36 

39 

46-3 

7. CO 

6.74 

' 84 

t lauri 

- 

4 

72 

1 1 

37-7 

55-33 

53-38 

68 

46 

3 *-5 

6. 1 1 

5-91 

85 

m 1 auri 

• 

5 

73 

!9 

12.0 

52.27 

52-3i 

7i 

42 

1.2 

5-74 

5-55 

86 

105  Tauri 

- 

5 

73 

23 

q 

CO 

53-43 

53-65 

68 

38 

12.2 

5-72 

5-52 

87 

h Eridani 

- 

3 

74 

1 

5.0 

44.10 

44,12 

95 

24 

56.9 

5A1 

5-34 

88 

Capeila 

- 

1 

74 

44 

59-5 

65-73 

65.84 

44 

16 

27.5 

5.26 

5.02 

89 

Rigel 

- 

* 

1 

75 

45 

10.9 

43 -°3 

43-05 

98 

29 

5°-7 

4-93 

4.76 

90 

jS  Tauri 

* 

2 

iZL 

47 

7-° 

56.49 

56-54 

61 

37 

12.0 

4-23 

4.02 

D E C L I N A T I O N. 
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Numb. 

of 

Stars. 

Names  of  the  Star?. 

| Magnitude. 

Mean  Right 
Afcenfion, 
Jan.  1,  1760. 

An.  Precef. 
in  Right 
Afcention, 

Mean  diftance 
from  N.  pi  le, 
Jan.  I.  1760. 

i 

An.  Precef.  in 
Declination,  f 

1760. 

1800. 

1760. 

| i8oo.  f 
1 

D.  M . s 

s. 

s. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

s. 

s-  ! 

91 

y Orionis 

2 

78  4 8 0 

48.02 

48.05 

83 

53 

20.7 

4.14 

3 -95  { 

92 

0 Tauri 

- 

- 

5 

78  18  35.0 

53-73 

5.3.86 

68 

l7 

3°  7 

4 . 06 

3-85  j 

93 

2 4-  Orionis 

- 

- 

5 

78  34  9.0 

46  9 1 

46  93 

87 

7 

59  5 

3 97 

3-79 

94 

0 Leporis 

- 

- 

- 

3 

79  29  40.0 

38-39 

38.40 

1 10 

S8 

4-3 

3 65 

3-5° 

95 

a Orionis 

- 

* 

2 

79  56  22.0 

45.70 

45-77 

90 

29 

50. 1 

3-50 

3-32 

96 

as  Leporis 

. 

3 

80  32  21.0 

39-5' 

39  S2 

io8 

0 

43-o 

3 29 

3-H 

97 

if  Tauri 

- 

- 

3 

80  49  41  8 

535° 

53-53 

69 

1 

37-4 

3-J9 

2.98 

98 

s Orionis 

- 

. 

2 

81  0 4 [ .c 

45-45 

45-47 

91 

22 

3 3-3 

3-»3 

2 95 

99 

1 25  Tauri 

- 

- 

5 

81  13  4.0 

55.46 

55-5' 

64 

*5 

44-3 

3 -p6 

2.S4 

100 

132  Tauri 

- 

- 

+ 

83  34  3°-° 

54-97 

55.00 

65 

32 

U-3 

2.24 

. 

2.03 

IOI 

y Leporis 

3 

§3  37  3-o 

37-67 

37-68* 

I 12 

3 2 

47.0 

2.22 

2.08 

102 

136  Tauri 

- 

- 

5 

84  33  46.0 

56-3  J 

56-33 

62 

28 

9.0 

1.90 

1.68 

103 

a Aurigae 

• 

- 

4 

84  46  44.5 

73.60 

73.65 

35 

45 

53-2 

1 .82 

i,.54 

104 

I x Orionis 

- 

- 

5 

85  2 44.0 

5-3- 2 7 

55.28 

69 

47 

29-5 

i-73 

1.52 

105 

2 ^ Orionis 

- 

- 

s 

85  11  7.0 

5 3 06 

53-0  7 

70 

i9 

42.7 

1.68 

1.47 

106 

os  Orionis 

„ 

«. 

1 

85  32  47.2 

48.50 

48.51 

82 

39 

34-5 

M5 

i-37 

107 

0 Aurigae 

- 

- 

4 

85  70  21.0 

6 1 .06 

61.11 

52 

49 

51.6 

i-45 

1.2  1 

108 

H Geminorum 

- 

- 

5 

S7  23  1.0 

54.52 

54-53 

66 

44 

51.9 

0.91 

O.7O 

109 

k Aurigae 

- 

- 

5 

90  1 18.0 

57.28 

57-28 

60 

26 

18.9 

0.01 

0.23 

1 10 

»!  Geminorum 

- 

- 

4 

90  5 8 

54.24 

54-24 

67 

26 

Sll 

0.03 

0.25 

1 1 1 

/j.  Geminorum 

• 

_ 

3 

92  6 34.1 

54.26 

54-25 

67 

23 

1 3-3 

0.74 

O.95 

j 1 2 

v Geminorum 

- 

- 

4 

93  4°  39-7 

53-34 

53*32 

69 

39 

34-6 

1 .28 

!-49 

1 r3 

23  Geminorum 

- 

. 

5 

95  32  4-° 

52.08 

52.06 

— 

— 

■ — 

I-93 

2.13 

114 

y Geminorum 

. 

- 

2 

95  5n  3 7-3 

51- 85 

5I-S4 

73 

25 

8.4 

2.08 

2.28 

1 '5 

26  Geminorum 

- 

- 

5 

97  6 20.0 

52-3.3 

52-3* 

72 

8 

33-2 

2.48 

2.68 

1 16 

e Geminorum 

. 

3 

97  17  30-7 

55-33 

55-30 

64 

39 

19.7 

2-o4 

2.75 

i>? 

28  Geminorum 

• 

- 

5 

97  2.3  5-° 

57-°4 

5699 

60 

48 

41.5 

2-57 

2.79 

118- 

Sirius 

- 

- 

1 

98  38  36.8. 

40. 10 

40.10 

106 

24 

6-3 

3. 01 

3.16 

“9 

<f  Geminorum 

- 

- 

4 

102  27  57.0 

53-39 

53-35 

69 

6 

2.1 

4-32 

4 52 

130 

5 1 Geminorum 

- 

- 

5 

i°4  53  40.0 

51.67 

5I-7° 

73 

27 

21.8 

5-H 

5 34 

121 

19  Lyncis 

- 

e. 

5 

105  48  8 0 

74.16 

73-97 

34 

*7 

49.0 

5-45 

5-73 

123 

X Geminorum 

- 

- 

5 

106  4 22.0 

5 1 -78 

5i-75 

73 

2 

54-7 

5-54 

5-73 

123 

^ Geminorum 

- 

- 

3 

106  26  38.0 

53-84 

53-79 

67 

35 

53-7 

5-  6? 

5-86 

124 

q Geminorum 

- 

- ’ 

- 

5 

106  56  31.0 

53-2.3 

53-2o 

69 

7 

33-8 

5-s3 

603 

I25 

t Geminorum 

- 

- 

5 

107  42  2.0 

56.17 

56.1 1 

61 

44 

54-5 

6.08 

6.29 

126 

p Geminorum 

• 

. 

5 

108  22  8.0 

53-57 

53-5 1 

68 

5 

12.0 

6.31 

6.50 

227 

ss  Canis  major 

- 

- 

2 

108  39  8.0 

35-48 

35-48 

1 18 

30 

57-o 

6.40 

6-53 

1 28 

Caftor 

- 

- 

1 

i°9  48  45.7 

57-87 

57  39 

57 

36 

S6  0 

6 78 

6.99 

129 

u Geminorum 

- 

- 

4 

no  16  34.1 

55.66 

55  59 

62 

35 

36.0 

6.94 

7.14 

130 

f Geminorum 

- 

5_ 

in  24  2.0 

52.05 

52.00 

7i 

48 

1.0 

7-3° 

7-47 

J3l 

Procyon 

- 

. 

1 

111.40  56.8 

47.82 

47-79 

84 

10  . 

36.0 

7-39 

7-56 

132 

h Geminorum 

- 

- 

5 

112  28  59.0 

54-53 

54-47 

65 

2 

54-o 

7-6  5 

7.85 

133 

Pollux 

* 

° 

1 

1 12  39  3.7 

55-99 

55-9» 

61 

24 

56.8 

7-7i 

7 9° 

134 

g Geminorum 

- 

- 

5 

113  3 12.0 

52-3° 

52.24 

70 

55 

3 2-3 

784 

8.02  1 

5 35 

26  Lyncis 

** 

* 

* 

5 

114  17  24.0 

66.30 

66.11 

41 

5° 

18.1 

8.29 

8.47 

136 

$ Geminorutn 

- 

- 

* 

5 

114  41  34.0 

55-33 

55-25 

63 

38 

6.i 

8.36 

8 55 

437 

3 Cancri 

" 

" 

- 

5 

1 16  57  4.0 

52-°3 

51.96 

7i 

7 

2.8 

9.07 

9 25 

138 

/ss  Cancri 

* 

- 

- 

5 

11S  0 54.0 

53-54 

53-46 

66 

41 

57-2 

9 40 

9.58  1 

*39 

2 L Cancri  - 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 1 S'  59-  26.0 

54.55 

54.46 

63 

46 

59-2 

I 9.70 

9.88 

140 

/8  Cancri 

^ . 

“ 

* 

3 

120  52  130 

48-93 

48.88 

So 

S 

35-0 

| 50.27 

; 10.43  1 

D d 3 


DECLINATION. 

Dr.  BRADLEY’s  CATALOGUE  OF  FIXED  STARS. 


Numb. 

of 

Stars. 

Names  of  the  Stars. 

Magnitude. 

Mean  Right 
Afcenfion, 
Jan.  l,  1760. 

An.  Preccf. 

in  Right 
Afcenlion, 

Mean  Diftance 
from  N.  Pole, 
Jan.  1,  1760. 

.Am  Precff.  in 
Declination, 

1 760. 

1800. 

1760. 

1800. 

D.  M.  s. 

s. 

s. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

141 

0 Cancri 

5 

124  28  16.0 

5*  57 

5 * -49 

7* 

6 

44-5 

**•33 

11.49 

142 

n Cancri 

5 

124  41  33  0 

52-32 

52-24 

68 

45 

4°-5 

**•39 

11.56 

143 

y Cancri 

4 

127  20  30.0 

5:2.46 

52  36 

67 

4 [ 

9.1 

12.14 

12.30 

144 

§ Cancri 

4 

127  43  17.0 

5*-38 

48.30 

70 

58 

47 -9 

*2.25 

12  41 

*45 

» Urise  major 

4 

130  40  2.0 

63-37 

63.09 

4* 

2 

3* 

*3-°4 

*3- 23 

146 

I a Cancri 

4 

130  41  383 

493° 

49- 23 

77 

28 

22.1 

*3-°5 

*3  *9 

147 

2 a,  Cancri 

4 

131  20  4.8 

49-33 

49-37 

77 

*3 

43-7 

*3-22 

*3-36 

148 

x Cancri 

5 

*33  40  53-o 

48.90 

48  84 

78 

22 

52-5 

13  88 

1^.02 

149 

| Cancri 

6 

*33  52  48. 5 

52.06 

5 *-95 

66 

59 

57.6 

*3  87 

14.01 

*5° 

co  Leonis 

5 

138  53  5°-° 

48.27 

48.21 

79 

54 

42.5 

15  08 

15.20 

*5* 

a Hydras 

2 

*38  56  57.0 

44.  *7 

44-15 

97 

37 

48.0 

*5-°9 

15.20 

152 

0 Urfse  major- 

3>4 

139  10  9.0 

63.14 

62.79 

37 

*4 

35  0 

*5*4 

*5  30 

1 53 

| Leonis 

4 

*39  44  49'° 

48.81 

48.69 

77 

39 

4-3 

*5-27 

*5-39 

*54 

10  Leon  minor 

4<5 

*39  5*  35-6 

55-82 

55-63 

5 2 

33 

6 3 

*5-3° 

*5-44 

*55 

10  Leonis 

5 

141  7 58.9 

47.67 

47.61 

82 

5 

58  5 

*5-58 

*5  69 

*56 

0 Leonis 

4 

142  4 30.0 

48.31 

48.25 

79 

1 

40.8 

*5-79 

*5-9° 

T57 

e Leonis 

3 

143  2 44.0 

5*-5° 

5*-39 

6 5 

7 

59-5 

*5-99 

16. 11 

158 

v Leonis 

5 

146  19  20.0 

48.61 

48-53 

76 

25 

16.5 

16.65 

16.76 

*59 

v Leonis 

4 

146  32  44.0 

47-7° 

47.64 

80 

48 

5*7 

16.76 

16.86 

160 

» Leonis 

4 

148  33  18.0 

49.30 

49.22 

72 

4 

37-5 

17.07 

17.17 

161 

A Leonis 

5 

148  47  16.0 

47-97 

47-9* 

78 

50 

10.9 

17.12 

17.21 

162 

Regulus 

1 

*4§  33  32-5 

48.34 

48.27 

76 

52 

9.1 

17. *4 

17.23 

163 

£ Leonis 

3 

130  49  28.0 

5°-39 

50.28 

65 

23 

47.8 

*7-47 

17.56 

164 

y Leonis 

2 

*5*  40  35-° 

49-58 

49.48 

68 

57 

*3  * 

17.62 

17.70 

*65 

ju.  Urlae  major 

3 

*5*  59  9-o 

54.60 

54-37 

47 

18 

*°-5 

17.67 

*7.76 

166 

g Leonis 

4 

133  2 23.0 

47-5° 

47-44 

79 

27 

56.6 

18.14 

18  19 

1 67 

48  Leonis 

5 

*35  34  0.0 

47.12 

47.06 

81 

49 

5.0 

18.22 

18.29 

168 

37  Sextantis 

6 

138  23  42.0 

4691 

46.87 

82 

22 

6.4 

18.61 

18.67 

169 

38  .Sextantis 

6 

138  42  21.0 

46.90 

46.S5 

82 

23 

40.1 

18.65 

18.71 

17° 

55  Leonis 

5 

160  50  19.0 

46.16 

46.13 

87 

59 

20.5 

18.90 

18.96 

I7I 

36  Leonis 

6 

16°  33  17.0 

46.79 

46.74 

82 

32 

24.0 

18.91 

18.96 

172 

/3  Urfae  major 

2 

161  47  36.0 

55-8o 

55-4° 

32 

20 

*3  9 

19.01 

*9-°7 

1 73 

d Leonis 

5 

162  2 29.0 

46.46 

46.42 

85 

5 

55-o 

19.04 

ig.OQ 

*74 

c Leonis 

5 

162  4 30.0 

46.73 

46.68 

82 

36 

53-* 

19.04 

19.09 

*75 

a Uri'ae  major 

1,2 

162  10  33.0 

57-97 

57  45 

26 

57 

33-2 

*9-°5 

19.12 

176 

% Leonis 

5 

163  9 26.0 

46.81 

46.76 

81 

22 

16.7 

19.15 

19.20 

*77 

5 Leonis 

3 

163  19  38.0 

47.96 

47-87 

68 

9 

53-3 

19.36 

19.40 

178 

0 Leonis 

3 

165  24  23.0 

47-44 

47-37 

73 

*5 

465 

*9-37 

*9.4* 

179 

73  Leonis 

5 

166  14  1.0 

46.20 

46.18 

86 

40 

21.8 

19.44 

19.48 

180 

76  Leonis 

5 

166  38  37.0 

46.17 

46.14 

87 

2 

*5-5 

19.47 

*95* 

1 8 x 

cr  Leonis 

5 

167  11  17.0 

46.50 

46.46 

82 

39 

3°  3 

19.52 

*9-55 

182 

79  Leonis 

5>6 

*67  55  5*-° 

46.13 

46.10 

87 

16 

40.1 

*9  57 

19.60 

183 

t Leonis 

4 

*<58  33  31.0 

46.21 

46.18 

85 

49 

27-5 

19.64 

19  67 

184 

e Leonis 

5 

*69  3°  33-° 

45.82 

45.80 

9* 

40 

54-8 

19.68 

19.71 

i85 

u Leonis 

4 

171  9 37.0 

45-95 

45-94 

89 

3° 

1.6 

19.78 

19.80 

186 

1 | Virginis  - 

5 

*73  13  35-o 

46-33 

46.29 

80 

24 

33-8 

19.87 

19.89 

187 

v Virginis 

5 

173  22  41.0 

46.25 

46.21 

82 

7 

35-° 

iq. 88 

19.89 

188 

/3  Leonis 

• ' 

1,2 

174  11  59.0 

46.50 

46.45 

74 

5 

*3-° 

19.91 

19.92 

189 

13  Virginia 

3 

*74  3 2 5* -3 

46.03 

46.02 

86 

52 

76.1 

19.92 

*9-93 

190 

y Urfas  major 

0 

*75  *6  25  0 

48.29 

48  00 

34 

58 

16. 1 

*9-95  1 

19.96 

DECLINATION. 

Dr.  BRADLEY’s  CATALOGUE  OF  FIXED  STARS. 


Numb. 

of 

Stars. 

Names  of  the  Stars. 

Magnitude.  1 

Mean  Right 
Atceniion, 
Jan.  1,  1760. 

An.  Precel. 

in  Right 
Afceniion, 

Mean  Di  dance 
from  N.  Pole, 
Jan.  1,  17  oo, 

An.  Precef.  in 
Declination, 

1760. 

1800. 

1 760. 

1800. 

D.  M.  s. 

s. 

s. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

191 

ic  Virginis 

. 

- 

S' 

177  8 28.0 

46.07 

46.04 

82 

2 

5°*3 

l9  99 

19.99 

192 

0 Uriae  major- 

- 

3 

180  51  27.0 

45-4+ 

43.16 

3 1 

3 7 

54-' 

20.01 

20.00 

193 

y Com 

- 

3 

180  52  30  0 

46. ox 

46.07 

106 

12 

27.x 

20.01 

20.001 

194 

n Virgmis 

* 

3 

tSi  35  43.0 

45-9.3 

45-93 

89 

27 

i-3 

20.01 

20.00 

195 

•n  Virginis 

* 

3 

181  54  30.7 

4-5-94 

45-95 

89 

J9 

51.9 

20.00 

19  99 

196 

c Virginis 

• 

3 

X82  2 32.O 

45*^7 

45.86 

85 

20 

55-7 

20.00 

J9.99 

197 

x Dracanis 

-■ 

3 

185  46  32.O 

40,04 

39-6/" 

18 

53 

2.6 

19.91 

19.89 

198 

X Virginis 

- 

5 

186  43  19.O 

46. 2 1 

46.23 

96 

40 

f3-5 

I9.88 

19.85 

199 

y Virginis 

-- 

3 

[87  22  43.9 

45-93 

45-95 

90 

7 

43  -5 

i9-85 

19.82 

200 

4.  Virginis 

- 

5 

190  28  32.O 

46  45 

46.50 

98 

13 

47.8 

19.68 

i9.64| 

201 

£ Virginis 

. 

3 

190  52  34.O 

43.62 

45.62 

85 

17 

32.5 

1965 

19.61 

202 

e Virginis 

- 

3 

'92  33  3 1,0 

44.98 

44-97 

77 

44 

43-5 

T9  53 

19.49 

203 

g Virginis 

- 

5 

193  50  21.0 

46.72 

46.77 

99 

27 

0.8 

*943 

19.38 

204 

U Virginis 

- 

4 

194  23  16.0 

46.30 

46.33 

94 

15 

3-2 

19-39 

J9-34 

205 

Spica  Virginis 

“ 

X 

198  8 44.1 

47.01 

47.07 

99 

54 

3-o 

19.02 

18.96 

206 

» Virginis 

. 

4 

198  31  4.0 

47.22 

47-27 

xox 

27 

1.4 

18.98 

18.91 

207 

£ Uriae  major 

- 

3 

198  33  12  0 

.36.42 

36-30 

33 

48 

53*7 

18.97 

18.92 

208 

2 1 Virginis  - 

- 

5 

199  32  44.0 

46.32 

46.57 

95 

0 

28.8 

18.82 

1 8- 75 

209 

m Virginis 

- 

5 

202  15  44.0 

46.92 

46.98 

97 

28 

57-5 

1S.52 

18.45 

210 

» Uriae  major 

“ 

2 

204  31  1.0 

35-83 

35-77 

39 

28 

5i-7 

x 8.2 1 

18.15 

21  I 

a,  Draconis 

- 

2 

209  28  38.0 

24.29 

24-3  1 

24 

28 

18.2 

17.42 

J 7-33 

212 

x Virginis 

- 

4 

210  1 30.0 

47-54 

47.60 

99 

8 

41.8 

1 7*33 

17.23 

213 

Ardfurus 

- 

1 

21 1 10  53.0 

42.07 

42.06 

69 

33 

27.1 

17.12 

17.04 

2I4 

A Virginis 

- 

4 

2II  32  2 6.0 

4S.20 

48.27 

102 

15 

12.3 

17.06 

16.95 

2I5 

9 Bootis 

- 

4 

214  13  32.O 

30.99 

30.9/ 

37 

1 

48-3 

16.54 

16.51 

216 

/j.  Librae 

- 

5 

219  3 4.0 

48.87 

48.95 

103 

8 

2.5 

H-54 

15.42 

217 

a.  Librae 

- 

2 . 

219  24  40.6 

49  35 

49.42 

I05 

1 

44-5 

15.U6 

J5-35 

218 

2 | Librae 

- 

3 

220  36  46.O 

48.34 

48.41 

100 

25 

30-5 

15. 12 

14.99 

219 

18  Librae 

- 

5 

221  29  16.O 

48.30 

48.37 

ICO 

9 

47-5 

14.99 

14.86 

220 

0 Uriae  minor 

* 

3 

222  33  I7.0 

-5-43 

-4.78 

14 

5X 

44  5 

14.66 

14.67 

221 

1 v Li'orae 

- 

5 

223  19  I9.0 

49.69 

49-76 

I05 

iS 

.33  5 

14.56 

14.46 

222 

1 r Librae 

- 

3 

224  38  51 .0 

5°- 75 

50-83 

108 

5T 

58-7 

14.24 

14.10 

223 

(3  Librae 

- 

2 

226  I 57.3 

48.08 

4s- 14 

98 

28 

5i-5 

13.89 

13.76 

224 

4 £ Librae 

- 

4 

229  50  39.8 

50.32 

50.40 

106 

i 

11.9 

12.90 

12.75 

22j 

y Librae 

23O  32  I 7 

49-77 

49.84 

103 

58 

14.2 

12.72 

12-57 

226 

a,  Coron.  Bor. 

- 

2 

231  8 6.0 

3 7. So 

■37.81 

62 

27 

48.0 

12.56 

12.44 

227 

42  Librae 

- 

5 

231  32  x 2. 0 

52-58 

52.68 

1 r3 

1 

3.0 

1 2-45 

12.29 

228 

x Librae 

- 

4 

232  2 34  0 

5 1 32 

5 1 ■ 4 1 

108 

52 

50.6 

1 2.3 1 

1 2.15 

229 

a.  Sepentis 

- 

2 

233  7 0.0 

43  9i 

43-93 

82 

48 

1 1.2 

12. ox 

ii  .87 

23O 

1 A Scorpii  - 

* 

5 

234  48  51.0 

53-45 

53  54 

114 

35 

22.5 

1 1 -53 

11.36 

231 

A Librae 

4 

234  31  40.0 

5r-7° 

51.78 

109 

25 

48. S 

11.52 

I3-35 

232 

S Libra: 

- 

4 

2 33  2 38.0 

5°-63 

50-71 

106 

0 

18. 1 

11 -47 

11.30 

23  3 

f Strpentis 

- 

* 

3 

235  11  3-o 

39-38 

39.40 

68 

17 

9.4 

1 1 -43 

11.30 

234 

ic  Scorpii 

“ 

3 

236  3 47.0 

53-8i 

53-9* 

1 15 

23 

41.2 

11. 16 

10.99 

235 

4-  Librae 

4 

236  11  33.0 

49-94 

50.01 

103 

34 

0.4 

ii. 13 

10.97 

236 

^ Scorpii 

- 

3 

236  S2  44-o 

52.63 

5 2 -73 

1 1 1 

55 

3-7 

11.03 

10.86 

237 

(3  Scorpii 

- 

2 

237  52  47  0 

5 1.8 1 

51.88 

109 

7 

39- 1 

jo. 64 

x°-47 

238 

x u Scorpii 

- 

.5 

238  12  9.0 

52-*3 

52.20 

109 

59 

53-2 

xo.55 

10.37 

239 

2 « Scorpii 

- 

5 

238  20  37  0 

32.20 

52-27  . 

110 

1 1 

57-8 

xo.50 

*°*33 

240 

» Hercules 

* 

* 

" 

5 

238  30  1 x 0 

27-75 

27-77 

43 

u 

29  0 

10.36 

10.26 

I 


DECLINATION. 

Dr.  BRADLEY’s  CATALOGUE  OF  FIXED  STARS. 


_ 

An.  Precei.  I 

Numb 

Mean  Right 

in  Right 

Mean  Diftance 

An.  Precef.  in 

of 

Names  of  the  Stars. 

JQ 

Afceniion , 

Afceniion, 

from  N. 

Pole, 

Declination,  • 

Stars. 

«-» 

Jar.  1,  1760 

Jan. 

t > 1 

_ jT 

< 

a 

1760. 

1800. 

1760. 

1800.  j 

E.  M.  S. 

s. 

s. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

s. 

T 1 ! 

0 

1 

241 

v Scerpii 

_ 

_ 

. 

4 

239  31  180 

51 .80 

51.88 

108 

48 

5S.2 

10.15 

9.98  j 

242 

J Ophiuchi 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

240  26  54.0 

46.86 

46  90 

93 

3 

26.9 

9.87 

9-71 

H3 

19  Scorpii 

- 

- 

- 

f 

J 

24t  33  35-0 

53  60  j 

53  69 

113 

34 

2.5 

9-53 

9-34  ; 

244 

o-  Scorp'i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

241  ,39  40.0 

54- 1 4 

54.2; 

114 

59 

41. 1 

9-5o 

9-3i 

2 45 

4-  Ophiuchi 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

242  31  270 

32.2° 

52.27 

109 

27 

16.5 

9-23 

9-05  i 

246 

g Ophiuclii 

- 

. 

- 

- 

5 

242  48  34.0 

53-44 

53-5 1 

’i  12 

52 

18.5 

9*5 

8 96 

247 

A mares 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

243  41  0.9 

54-63 

54- 7 1 

1 15 

52 

32i5  - 

8 87 

8.68 

24S 

<j5>  Ophiuchi 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

244  2 1 240 

5 1 • 1 2 

5t.i8 

106 

4 

2.5 

8.66 

8,48 

249 

w Ophiuchi 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

244  29  T4.0 

52.84 

52-9° 

1 10 

55 

51.0 

8.62 

s-43 

; 250 

t Scorpii 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

245  14  48.0 

55-47 

55-55 

117 

41 

41.9 

8.38 

8. 1 8 

25 1 

24  Scorpii 

. 

. 

• 

5 

246  55  47-o 

5i>65 

51-?1 

107 

O 

14.4 

7.84 

7-65 

252 

p Draconis 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

255  5 46-3 

18.51 

1S.56 

35 

12 

23.0 

5-0 

5.08 

253 

A Ophiuchi  dup. 

- 

- 

- 

5 

2 55  9 24-° 

55 -46 

55-5 r 

1 16 

J3 

22.5 

5.12 

492 

254 

a.  tiercuhs 

- 

- 

- 

3 

255  55  45  0 

40.83 

40.85 

75 

J9 

5-5 

4.S7 

4.71 

255 

f Ophiuchi 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

256  39  35  ° 

53-4° 

53-37 

1 10 

49 

49.6 

4.62 

4.41 

i 2;>6 

$ Ophiuchi 

- 

- 

. 

- 

3 

256  49  28.0 

54-9° 

54-95 

114 

44 

19 

4-56 

4-34 

f 257 

4.3  Ophiuchi 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

257  4 19.0 

56.25 

56-30 

117 

53 

I-5 

4.48 

4.26 

[258 

B Ophiuchi 

- 

- 

- 

4 

257  56  4.0 

34.61 

54-65 

■>3 

55 

44-3 

4.18 

3-  97 

259 

e Ophiuchi 

- 

- 

- 

5 

2 59  11  56-° 

54-58 

54.58 

1 13 

45 

7-5 

3-75 

3-54 

| 260 

a.  Ophiuchi 

- 

“ 

- 

2 

260  57  4.0 

4i-45 

41.46 

77 

O 

48  9 

3-H 

2.99 

261 

p Ophiuchi 

. 

• 

. 

- 

4 

261  12  13.0 

48.69 

48.71 

97 

57 

5-9 

3 06 

2.87 

262 

/ 3 Draconis 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

261  15  28.0 

20.16 

20.1 8 

37 

30 

41.2 

3-o  4 

2.96  j 

2 64 

d Ophiuchi 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

262  15  59.0 

53-76 

.53- 7s 

1 1 1 

32 

29.8 

2.69 

2.48  j 

264 

p Sagittarii 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

263  7 3.0 

56.36 

56-38 

07 

42 

45. t 

2.40 

2.j8 

1 265 

b Sagittarii 

* 

* 

- 

. “ 

5 

266  17  18.0 

54-7  2 

54-79 

”3 

46 

5 5 

f .30 

1.0S 

266 

y Sagittarii 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 >4 

267  36  0.0 

57.66 

57-67 

120 

23 

56-4 

0.84 

0.61  ; 

- 267 

y Draconis 

- 

- 

- 

. 1 

2 

267  45  5°-° 

20.76 

20.76 

38 

28 

23.6 

0.78 

0.70  t 

268 

j p Sag’tiarii 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

269  51  11.9 

53-65 

53-63 

1 1 1 

5 

47-7  J 

0.05 

0.16  | 

l 269 

2 p Sagttarii 

- ■ 

- 

* 

. - 

+ 

270  13  34.0 

53 -5  2 

53 -52 

1 10 

46 

28.4 

0.08 

029 

i 270 

5 Sagittarii 

- 

* 

- 

- 

3 

271  24  26.8 

57-43 

57-43 

1 19 

54 

11 -5 

o-49 

0.72 

I 271 

e Sagittarii 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

272  3 44.0 

59.66 

59.65 

124 

28 

12. 1 

0. 72 

0.95 

272 

A Sagittarii 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

273  17  32.0 

55-47 

•55-47 

1 15 

34 

40.8 

1. 15 

1.36 

2 73 

a Lyrae 

- 

* 

- 

- 

1 

277  12  11. 0 

30.09 

30.06 

51 

25 

33-7 

2.51 

2.63 

274 

<p  Sagittarii 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

277  39  49.0 

56-1 3 

56.10 

07 

I 2 

39-3 

2.67 

2.88 

275 

28  Sagittarii 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

277  57  59-o 

54-19 

54.16 

1 12 

37 

4-5 

2.77 

2.98 

276 

c Draconis 

- 

- 

• 

- 

5 

2 79  29  44  0 

17.42 

17.40 

34 

41 

45-7 

3 3° 

3-37 

277 

1 v Sagittarii 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

279  55  9-o 

54-3° 

54.08 

113 

O 

50.2 

3-33 

3.66 

278 

t Sagittarii 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

280  5 40.0 

55-78 

55  74 

1 16 

34 

7-3 

3-5 1 

3-72 

279 

2 v Sagittarii 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

280  8 59.0 

54-27 

54.24 

t x ^2 

56 

47.1 

3-53 

3-73 

2^0 

/ 3 Lv  roe 

- 

“ 

- 

3 

280  18  26.0 

33°9 

53°9 

t 56 

. 

53 

47.8 

3-5y 

3-7i 

28 1 

I | Sagittarii 

- 

- 

■ - 

- 

6 

280  4 6 8.0 

53-45 

53-42 

1 10 

56 

44-3 

3-74 

3-94 

1 . 282 

2 | Sagittarii 

- 

- 

- 

• 

5 

280  51  5.0 

55-63 

S3- 60 

m 

23 

51.8 

3-77 

3-97 

283 

284 

1 S Serpcntis 

2 S Serpentis 

} 

- 

- 

- 

3 

281  4 20  9 

281  4 39.6 

44-59 

44-59 

44.58 

44  58 

86 

86 

5 

.5 

29-3 

23-3 

3 s4 
3-85 

4.01 

4.02 

285 

£ Sagittarii 

“ 

“ 

4 

281  49  59.0 

57-33 

57.28 

: 170 

11 

49.6 

4.10 

4-32 

286 

0 Draconis 

- 

. 

- 

4 

281  54  46.0 

13.21 

13.25 

30 

53 

55  4 

4-0 

4.18 

287 

0 Sagittarii 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

282  34  26.0 

53-85 

5-3-8i 

1 12 

4 

8.9 

4.36 

4.56 

r 2S8 

r Sagittarii 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

282  59  9.0 

56.29 

56.25 

”7 

59 

42.4 

4.50 

4.72 

289 

£ Aquilae 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

3 

283  35  30.0 

4I-25 

41.24 

76 

2_8 

32.0 

4.71 

4.86 

290 

t Sagittarii 

- 

- 

4 

283  32  14.0 

53-53 

-J3-49 

1 1 1 

22 

52-7 

4.80 

5.00 

S 


DECLINATION. 

Dr.  BRADLEY’s  CATALOGUE  OF  FIXED  STARS. 


Numb. 

of 

Stars. 

Names  of  the  Stars. 

3 

aj 

■rq 

a- 

a 

Mean  Right 
Afcenfion, 
Jan.  x,  1760. 

An  FreCcf. 

in  Right 
Afcenfion, 

1 

Mean  diftance 
; from  N Pole, 

; Jan.  i.  1760. 

An.  Freed,  in 
Declination, 

1760. 

1S00. 

d 1 

*1-1 

1800. 

D.  M.  S. 

s. 

s . 

D.  M. 

S. 

s. 

291 

4.  Sagittarii 

• 

- 

- 

4 

285  12  JI.O 

55.2° 

55- 15 

1 *5  38 

42-5 

5 25 

5-45 

292 

d Sagittarii 

- 

- 

- 

4 

283  53  43-0 

52'69 

52-65 

109  21 

26.0 

5.48 

5-73 

293 

1 x Sagittarii 

- 

- 

- 

5 

2S7  39  48.0 

54.80 

54-74 

“4  57 

6-5 

6.07 

6.27 

2Q4 

x Cygm 

- 

- 

- 

4 

287  53  200 

20.7 1 

20  69 

37  3 

57. c 

6-15 

6.22 

295 

5 Draconis 

- 

- 

“ 

3 

288  6 35.0 

o-59 

°-45 

22  45 

34  5 

6.22 

6.22 

296 

$ Aquilie 

. 

• 

- 

3 

28S  20  56.0 

45.°5 

45-°3 

CO  I 
-A  | 

IO  | 

0 1 

44-3 

6.3c 

6.46 

297 

2 h Sagittarii 

- 

- 

- 

5 

290  31  1 0.0 

54.82 

54-76 

1 *5  23 

28  .8 

7.02 

7.21 

298 

* Cygni 

- 

- 

- 

4 

290  54  49.0 

22.65 

2 2.63 

38  46 

21.0 

7- *4 

7-23 

299 

0 Cygni 

- 

- 

- 

4 

292  30  0.0 

24.15 

24.13 

40  19 

3°  3 

7.66 

7-74 

30° 

f Sagittarii 

* 

- 

- 

5 

2 93  3 6-° 

52-74 

52.68 

1 to  19 

2.0 

7-85 

8.03 

301 

■y  Aquilse 

. 

- 

- 

3 

293  42  45-3 

42.68 

42.67 

79  57 

16.6 

8.07 

8.20 

302 

$ Cygni 

- 

- 

- 

3 

291  22  9.0 

27.98 

27  97 

45  26 

39- 1 

8.26 

8-35 

3°3 

a,  Aquilse 

- 

- 

- 

1 

294  46  0.7 

43-29 

43.28 

81  44 

5 *■ 1 

8.38 

8 54 

3°4 

ai  Sagittarii 

- 

- 

- 

5 

295  i 6 31.0 

55-1 1 

55  °3 

116  54 

49.0 

8-55 

8.74 

3°5 

b Sagittarii 

- 

- 

4 

295  32  52.0 

35-44 

55-35 

1 17  46 

58.8 

8.63 

8.82 

306 

,/3  Aquilae 

- 

- 

- 

3 

295  52  51.5 

44.09 

44  c7 

84  10 

28.3 

8.74 

8.89 

307 

a Sagittarii 

- 

- 

- 

5 

296  4340 

55  02 

54-93 

1 16  49 

*9-9 

8.80 

8-99 

30S 

e Draconis 

- 

- 

5 

297  13  20.0 

-2.08 

-2-37 

20  20 

26.6 

9-J5 

9 *5 

309 

0 Aquilae 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 99  43  46  ° 

4639 

46-35 

91  30 

569 

9.92 

10. oS 

310 

j Draconis 

“ 

“ 

3 

300  24  52.0 

4.89 

4-69 

22  48 

29.2 

10.13 

jo.  15 

3 1 1 

1 a.  Capricorni 

- 

- 

- 

4 

301  4 55-1 

49.96 

49  9° 

103  14 

44  4 

10  33 

10.49 

312 

2 « Capricorni 

- 

- 

- 

3 

301  10  49.9 

49-97 

49.83 

103  16 

22.0 

10. 38 

10.52 

3*3 

I a-  Capricorni 

- 

- 

- 

5 

301  22  43.0 

52.10 

52. C2 

109  50 

545 

10.42 

10.59 

3H 

2 c-  Capricorni 

- 

- 

- 

5 

301  23  12.0 

3 15 

/3  Capricorni 

- 

3 

301  3 2 36.5 

50.65 

5O.5 

I05  3* 

*4-5 

10  57 

*0-73 

316 

f Capricorni 

- 

- 

- 

5 

.303  47  >3-° 

5I-52 

51-44 

108  35 

19.0 

11. 13 

1 1.29 

3 17 

u Capricorni 

- 

- 

- 

5 

3°6  35  19.0 

51  -45 

5* -3-7 

108  57 

56.8 

n-93 

1 2 09 

318 

a Delphini 

- 

- 

- 

3 

307  7 27.0 

41-63 

41.62 

7*4  55 

*3-4 

1 2.08 

12.20 

3*9 

a Cygni 

- 

- 

- 

I 

308  18  51.3 

3 °-53 

30.54 

45  33 

59-9 

12  41 

12  50 

320 

e Aquarii 

- 

• 

4 

308  40  1.0 

+8  78 

48-72 

100  2 1 

28  1 

1 2.50 

1 2 65 

321 

e Cygni 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3°9  7 39.0 

35.82 

3582 

56  55 

6 6 

12.63 

12-73 

322 

f x Aquarii 

- 

- 

- 

4 

309  55  21.8 

48.60 

48.54 

99  52 

3-3 

1 2. 84 

1 2.98 

323 

19  Capricorni  - 

- - 

- 

4 

310  18  1 0.0 

5 1 -•‘3 

51.04 

108  48 

58.6 

13.95 

13.09 

324 

v\  Capricorni 

- 

- 

- 

5 

312  40  43.0 

5 1 *5 1 

51.42 

110  47 

13.2 

13.66 

i3-7i 

325 

0 Capricorni  - 

- 

- 

4 

3*3  6 23-4 

50.72 

50.64 

10S  10 

12. 1 

*3-74 

13  Si! 

326 

1 x Capricorni 

- 

- 

- 

5 

313  41  40.0 

[51-82 

51.72 

1 12  8 

* r*  ft 
OJ  0 

*3  S3 

1 3 96 

327 

v Aquarii 

- 

- 

- 

5 

314  7 30.0 

49  07 

49.00 

102  19 

42  8 

*3-93 

14.07 

328 

<P  Capricorni  - 

- 

- 

- 

5 

315  29  5 0 

51  49 

5*-39 

hi  37 

59.2 

*4-27 

14.41 

329 

29  Capricorni 

- 

- 

- 

5 

3*5  3*5  34-° 

49.98 

49.90 

106  9 

*5-2 

14.30 

* 4-43 

33° 

a Equulei 

• 

“ 

4 

3*5  57  23-° 

44.89 

44.86 

85  43 

52.8 

*4  39 

14.50 

331 

t Capricorni  . 

- 

- 

- 

4 

317  12  50.0 

:5°-30 

50.2  2 

107,  50 

30  7 

14.69 

14.82 

332 

a Cephei 

- 

- 

- 

3 

318  12  28.0 

2 1.29 

2 1.24 

28  25 

26.7 

1492 

' 4 97 

3 33 

£ Capricorni  - 

- 

- 

- 

4 

318  13  48.4 

5I-7I 

5*-58 

1 1 3 2 <5 

8.4 

*4-93 

*5-09 

334 

b Capricorni  - 

- 

- 

- 

5 

3*8  45  3-° 

5i-4<5 

5*-38 

112  50 

169 

*5-05 

J 5 • 1 8 

335 

/3  Aquarii 

" 

* 

** 

3 

3*9  43  37-8 

47-43 

47-3  7 

96  36 

50.8 

*5-27 

'5-38 

33  <5 

e Capricorni  - 

- 

- 

5 

3 20  54  7-7 

50.65 

50  55 

no  31 

39-5 

*5  53 

*5-65 

337 

| Aquarii 

- 

- 

5<6 

321  14  24.0 

47-89 

47-83 

98  55 

2.7 

15.61 

]5-72 

338 

9 Cygm 

- 

- 

4 

321  14  34.0 

33-6° 

33-68 

45  27 

38.1 

15.61 

*5-72 

! 339 

|3  Cephei 

* 

- 

3 

321  22  13.0 

12.49 

1 2.29 

20  29 

22.2 

!5  63 

15.66 

1 340 

y Capricorni  - 

- 

• 

4 

321  41  26.0 

49.89 

49.81 

107  43 

58,-5 

15.70 

15.82 

DECLINATION. 

Dr.  BRADLEY’s  CATALOGUE  OF  FIXED  STARS. 


Numb, 
of  ' 

Names  of  the  Stars. 

£ 

JQ 

H. 

Mean  Right 
Afcenfion, 
Jan.  1 , 1760. 

An.  Precef. 
in  Right 
Afcenfion, 

Mean  Diftauce, 
from  N.  Pole, 

An.  Precef. 
in  Right 
Afcenfion, 

stars. 

CL. 

n 

1 

1 -° 

1800. 

1760. 

1800. 

D.  M.  s. 

s. 

S. 

D. 

M* 

s. 

s. 

s. 

34i 

x Capricorni  - 

5 

322  18  23.0 

5°-37 

30.27 

IO9 

56 

48.1 

15.84 

I5  95 

342 

A Capricorni  - 

. 

- 

- 

5 

323  23  57.0 

48.36 

4S.49 

102 

27 

37-7 

16.07 

16.18 

343 

^ Capricorni  - 

- 

. 

- 

3 

323  26  28.3 

49.62 

49-53 

107 

12 

12.9 

16.08 

16.18 

344 

2 tr  Cvgni 

- 

- 

- 

5 

324  29  11. 0 

32.92 

33-13 

4I 

47 

33-7 

16.29 

16.36 

345 

p Capricorni  - 

- 

- 

- 

5 

325  2 44.4 

48-93 

48.85 

104 

40 

7-9 

16.40 

16  51 

346 

0 Aquarii 

. 

5 

327  43  23-5 

46.34 

46.50 

93 

18 

12.3 

16.92 

17.01 

347 

a.  Aauarii 

- 

- 

3 

328  21  46.1 

46.20 

46.16 

9* 

28 

32.8 

17.04 

i7-J3 

348 

t Aquarii 

- 

- 

5 

328  21  47.5 

48.74 

48.67 

105 

T 

22.8 

17.04 

I7-I3 

349 

35  Aquarii 

- 

- 

5 

328  36  50.0 

49.62 

49-52 

109 

4J 

0.4 

17.15 

17.24 

35° 

6 Aquarii 

- 

- 

4 

331  2 16.2 

47.46 

47-38 

98 

58 

6.0 

I7-5I 

17.60 

351 

f Aquarii 

• 

5 

331  53  18. 2 

47.42 

4 7-37 

99- 

i 

o-3 

17.65 

17-73 

352 

7 Aquarii 

- 

- 

- 

3 

532  18  47.2 

46  35 

46.31 

92 

35 

17.2 

17.72 

17.80 

333 

7r  Aquarii 

- 

_ 

4 

333  i5  i3-i 

45-9° 

45-87 

89 

49 

54.6 

17.87 

1 7-95 

354 

“ £ Aquarii 

- 

- 

4 

334  6 37.2 

46.12 

46.08 

14 

2J-9 

18.01 

1S.08 

355 

0-  Aquarii 

* 

", 

- 

5 

334  28  31.9 

47-74 

47-53 

101 

.53 

52.2 

18  06 

18.14 

356 

7 Lacertae 

- 

- 

. 

4 

335  21  45-° 

36.31 

36.40 

40 

56 

41.6 

18.19 

18  25 

357 

u Aquarii 

- 

- - 

5 

335  22  53-7 

49-17 

49.07 

in 

*5 

41.8 

18.19 

18.27 

353 

*i  Aquarii 

- 

4 

335  45  U-1 

46.12 

46.09 

9i 

20 

48.2 

18.25 

18.31 

359 

x Aquarii 

• 

- 

5 

336  19  46.3 

46.70 

46.66 

95 

27 

29-5 

18.33 

i8-37 

36° 

1 r Aquarii  - 

- 

5 

338  44  16.2 

47.91 

47.84 

'i  °5 

18 

51-  7 

18.65 

18.71 

361 

2 t Aquarii  - 

. 

4 

339  22  56- 9 

47.81 

47-74 

104 

51 

8-5 

18  71 

18.77 

362 

A Aquarii 

- 

- 

4 

340  1 13.9 

46.99 

46.94 

98 

5° 

59-8 

18.81 

18  87 

363 

i Cephei 

- 

- 

4 

34°  J7  54-o 

3i-5° 

31.61 

25 

3 

28.9 

18.84 

18.88 

364 

5 Aquarii 

- 

- 

3 

340  28  21.6 

47.98 

47  91 

107 

5 

26.6 

18.86 

18.92 

365 

Fomalhaut 

- 

- 

1 

34i  5 5-° 

49  81 

49.67 

120 

53 

14.0 

18.93 

18.99 

366 

Pifcium 

• 

- 

4 

342  35  2.0 

45  67 

45-66 

87 

,28 

!-7 

19.13 

19.18 

367 

/3  Pegafi 

- 

- 

- 

2\ 

343  2 39  4 

42.98 

43-04 

63 

12 

52.0 

19.14 

19.19 

368 

1 h Aquarii  - 

- 

- . 

6 

343  9 29-° 

46.84 

46  80 

98 

59 

1.8 

19.15 

19  20 

3<5y 

2 h Aquarii  - 

- 

- 

7 

343  12  5-5 

46.83 

46.80 

99 

2 

50.1 

19.16 

19.2 1 

37° 

a.  Pegafi 

- 

- 

2 

343  12  22-5 

44.49 

44-5  2 

76 

4 

54-o 

19.16 

19  21 

: 37i 

3 h Aquarii  - 

. 

- 

7 

343  20  30-<5 

46.86 

46.81 

99 

13 

25-7 

19.17 

19.22 

372 

<p  Aquarii 

- 

- 

4 

345  28  J5-9 

46.36 

46.54 

97 

20 

J7*5 

J9- 37 

19.41 

373 

1 4.  Aquarii  - 

- 

- 

5 

345  49  32-6 

46.83 

46.78 

IOO 

23 

2 6.6 

19.40 

19  44 

374 

X Aquarii 

- 

- 

6 

34<5  5 59  4 

46.69 

46.65 

99 

1 

5°-3 

19-43 

*9-47 

- 375 

2 -J-  Aquarii  - 

- 

5 

346  21  13.7 

46.80 

46.75 

IOO 

29 

18.5 

19.45 

I9-49 

376 

3 4,  Aquarii  - 

- 

. ‘ 

5 

346  36  33.3 

46.82 

4677 

IOO 

55 

6-3 

29-47 

19.51 

377 

96  Aquarii  - 

- 

- 

5 

346  44  13.0 

46.45 

46.41 

96 

25 

55-7 

19.48 

i9-52 

3 78 

d Caffiopeite  - 

- 

- 

5 

348  34  1 0.0 

38-77 

38  99 

29 

1 

52-2 

19.62 

19.64 

379 

x x.  Pifcium  - 

- 

- 

5 

348  39  34.o 

45-93 

45  92 

90 

3 

17.9 

19.62 

19.65 

380 

x A Andromedae 

- 

“ 

4 

331  28  16.0 

42.94 

43.06 

.44 

5° 

23-3 

19.74 

19.76 

381. 

A Pifcium 

- 

- 

5 

332  27  10. 0 

45- 9 1 

45.90 

89 

32 

21.0 

19.84 

19.86 

382 

19  Pifcium 

- 

- 

5 

353  32  9 ° 

45-84 

45.84 

87 

5° 

36.6 

19.89 

19 .9° 

38J 

27  Pifcium 

- 

- 

5 

356  33  49 0 

46.03 

46.01 

— 

— 

19.98 

19.98 

384 

w Pifcium 

- 

- 

4 

356  45  4-o 

43.82 

45-83 

84 

27 

53-o 

19.98 

19.99 

385 

29  Pifcium 

- 

5 

357  22  56-° 

46.00 

45-98 

94 

21 

48.5 

*9-99 

20.00 

386 

30  Pifcium 

- 

- 

5 

357  24  47-o 

46.04 

46.02 

97 

20 

5°-7 

1999 

20.  CO 

, 387 

33  Pifcium 

- 

- 

5 

358  15  47-° 

46.00 

45  98 

, 97 

3 

°-5 

20.00 

20.00 

388 

a Andromedae 

• 

- 

2 

359  0 25-° 

45-74 

45-84 

I 62 

14 

5-9 

20.01 

20.01 

389 

/3  C-fiiopeiae  - 

“ 

- 

3 

359  7 40.0 

45-45 

45 -72 

1 3 2 

10 

25.0 

20.01 

20.01 

DECLINA- 


DECLINATION, 


Declination  of  fomc  of  the  principal  Fixed  Star?,  by  Piazzi 

r 

No. 

Names  of  Stars, 

Declin. 
Jan.  1,  1800. 

Ann. 

Var. 

AR. 

No. 

Names  of  Stars. 

Declin. 
Jan. i,  1800. 

Ann. 

Var. 

AR. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

y Pegafi  - 23 

i Ceti  - 4 

h Cafiiop.  * 4 

.i  4 

' 2 Andromedae  3 

O f tt 

14  4 21  N 

9 55  5*5  8 
61  49  33  N 
52  47  4i 
29  45  55 

4-  20 
— 20 
+ 19  9 

+ l9  9 
4- 19  9 

h.  ' 

0 3 

9 

22 

26 

29 

46 

47. 

48 

49 

5° 

5 1 
5 2 

53 

54 

55 

0 2 

y Gemini  - 3 

5 - 3 

o’.  Sirius  - 1 

e Canis  major  2 

O f // 

17  52  2 S 

16  3 3 29  N 
2 5 iS  55 
r6  27  5 S 

28  42  29 

+ 1 2 

- 2 3 

- 2 7 

+ 3 2 
x 44 

h.  ' 

VI.  14 

26 

32 

36 

5i 

6 

7 

8 

9 

IO 

tx  Cafiiop.  - 3 

/3  Ceti  - 23 

y Cafiiop.  - 3 

Polaris  - 3 

n Ceti  - 34 

55  26  20  14-19  9 

19  5 8 S — 19  8 

59  37  54'N  + i9  6 
88  14  24  14-195 

11  r5  39  S:  — 19  4 

29 

34 

45 

52 

59 

2 2 

^ Gemini  - 34 

n Canis  - 23 

0 Canis  minor  3 

Caftor  - 2 

26  5 2 

22  20  20  N 
28  55  16  S 
8 40  56 
32  1 S 46 

+ 5 2 

-59 

+ 0 7 

- 6 5 
-76 

VII.  0 

8 

16 

16 

22 

n 

9 Ceti  - 3 

9 i3  5 

-19 

I.  14 

56 

Procyon  - 2 

5 43  3s 

- 7 6 

29 

I 3 

v Perfei  • 34 

47  36  35  Nj  + 18  6 

26 

57 

Pollux  - 2 

28  29  48 

- 7 9 

33 

*3 

£ Cafiiop.  - 34 

62  40  38 

4-  18  1 

4° 

58 

£ Navis 

39  2^  45 

+ 97 

VII.  57 

14 

y Arietis  - 4 5 

1 8 18  38 

-j- 1 8 0 

43 

59 

1 Hydra  - 3 

6 23  33 

— 12  0 

VIII.27 

0 

0 Arietis  - 3 

!9  49  32 

4-180 

44 

60 

t Urfae  major  3 4 

48  48  59  N 

-13  2 

45 

16 

y Andromedae  3 

41  21  46 

+ 1 7 7 

52 

61 

2 a.  Cancri  4 

12  37  24 

-13  4 

48 

17 

a,  Arietis  - 23 

22  30  40 

+ :7  5 

56 

62 

cs  Hydra;  - 2 

7 47  49  8 

+ 15  2 

IX.  18 

iS 

y Ceti  - 3 

2 23  13 

+ 15  7 

II.  33 

63 

9 Urfae  major  3 

52  34  47  N 

— r5  3 

19 

19 

» Eridani  - 3 

9 42  1 S 

-15  0 

47 

64 

Regulus  - 1 

12  56  26 

— 17  2 

5* 

20 

V Perfei  - 3 4 

52  42  41 N 

+ H 7 

5° 

65 

y Leonis  - 2 

20  50  55 

-17  7 

X.  9 

*21 

8 Eridani  - 23 

41  6 37 

-14  7 

5i 

66 

p.  Urfae  major  3 

42  30  0 

-17  8 

JO 

22 

a.  Ceti  - 2 

3 J7  52 

4-14  6 

5 2 

67 

a Crateris  - 4 

17  14  4 S 

+ 19  9 

5° 

23 

a.  Perfei  - 23 

49  8 I4 

+ 23  5 

III.  10 

68 

a.  Urfae  - 2 

62  49  39 N 

-19  1 

5 1 

24 

2 Perfei  - 34 

47  8 3 

4-12  3 

29 

69 

0 Crateris  - 34 

21  44  6 S 

+ 19  4 

XI.  2 

25 

2 Eridani  » 34 

10  26  55  S 

-if  9 

34 

7° 

2 Leonis  - 3 

21  37  3N 

-19  4 

3 

26 

£ Perfei  - 34 

39  25  7 N 

■f  1 1 2 

44 

7i 

9 ' 3 

16  31  17 

-29M 

4 

27 

y Eridani  - 23 

14  5 8 S 

— 109 

49 

72 

£ * 3 

15  4i  25 

-19  9 

39 

28 

y Tauri  - 3 4 

15  8 3 N 

+ 94 

IV.  8 

73 

y Urfe  - 2 

54  4s  25  N 

+ 20  0 

4 3* 

29 

a - I 

1 6 5 42 

+ 8 i 

24 

74 

a Corvi  - 4 

23  3 6 43  S 

+ 20  c 

58 

30 

£ Orionis  - 4 

2 6 12 

+ 6 5 

44 

75 

* - 3 

58  8 40 

— 20  O 

XII.  5 

31 

£ Aurigae  - <t 

43  3°  42 

4-62 

48 

76 

y Corvi  - ^ 

16  25  44  S 

4-20  0 

6 

32 

£ - 4 

40  46  5 

+ 6 i 

49 

77 

n Virginia  - 34 

0 26  48  N 

— 20  0 

10 

33 

(3  Eridani  - 3 

5 21  l8  S 

S3 

58 

78 

2 Corvi  - 34 

15  23  5 8 s 

+ '9  9 

20 . 

34 

Capella  - J 

45  46  38  N 

+ 5 ° 

V.  2 

79 

0 2 3 

22  17  l6 

+ 19  9 

24 

35 

0 Orionis  - 1 

8 26  35 

- 4 8 

5 

80 

* Draconis  3 

70  53  34 N 

-19  9 

25 

+ 

36 

,3  Tauri  - 2 

28  25  27 

+ 4 ° 

J4 

8 1 

y Virginis  3 

0 20  56  S 

+ 108 

3 2 

37 

y Orionis  - 2 

6 9 23  N 

4-40 

14 

82 

S -3  4 

4 29  21 N 

— 196 

46 

38 

2 - 2 

0 27  26 

-33 

21 

83 

Cor  Caroli  2 3 

39  24  7N 

— 196 

47 

3^ 

£ -2  3 

1 20  28 

-29 

26 

S4 

e Virginis  3 4 

12  2 18 

-19  5 

52 

40 

e 7 

5 3 

2 3 33 

— 2 6 

3 [ 

s5 

y Hydra  - 3 4 

22  6 58  S 

+ 19  1 

XIII.  S 

4' 

a Columbas  - 2 

34  11  *7 

- 2 4 

32 

86 

Spica  Virg'nis  j 

to  6 43 

+ 19  0 

25 

42 

x Orionis  - 3 

9 45  3 s 

- i 9 

38 

87 

i TT  . ’ 4 

0 25  58 

-18  7 

24j 

43 

3 Auriga  - 34 

54  H 59  N 

+ 1 5 

43 

88 

v U rise  ® 3 . 

jo  19  oN 

— 18  2 

40} 

44 

a,  Orionis  - 1 

7 21  26- 

+ 1 4 

44 

§9 

£ Hydrae  - 3 

46  17  37  S 

+ 180 

4d| 

45 

£ Canis  major  3 

29  58  56  S 

+ 1 1 

VI.  13 

90 

» Bootis  > 3 

19  24  28  N 

— 17  9I 

45! 

E e 


Vot.  XL 


DECLI. 


XT  CLIN  AT  ION 


No. 


91 

92 

93 
, 94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

10  5 

106 

107 

108 

109 

1 10 


hi 
1 12 

”3 

114 

“5 


116 

• 1 17 

1x8 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

I 26 

) J27 


Narr.es  of  Stars. 

•> 

Declin. 
Jan.  i,  1800 

Ann. 

Var. 

AR. 

a.  Draconjs  3 4 

O / // 

67  20  8 hi 

-17  4 

h. 

XIII.  39 

- x Virginis  4 

9 20  5 S 

+ 17  2 

XIV.  2 

Ar&urus  ••  • 1 

20  13  40  N 

-17  0 

7 

9 Bootis  - 3 

52  46  50 

-16  5 

18 

7 ’ 3 

39  11  23 

— 16  2 

24 

T - 3 4 

*4  35  43 

-15  8 

32 

£ - 3 

2 7 55  31 

-15  5 

36 

2 a Libras  3 

C 12  4 s 

+ 15  3 

40 

| Bootis  - 3 

19  56  22  N 

-15  2 

42 

/3  Lupi  - 3 

42  18  54  S 

+ 15  c 

45 

y Scorpii  3 4 

M 29  3. 

— 14  6 

52 

,3  Bootis  3 4 

41  11  13  N 

-14  5 

54 

/3  Libras  2 3 

8 38  1 S 

4-13  8 

XV.  6 

/3  Cor.  Bor.  4 

29  43  15  N 

— 12  9 
— 12  8 

20 

i Draconis  3 

59  40  16  S 

20 

y Urfse  minor  4 

72  32  44 N 

— 12  S 

21 

$ Serpentis  3 

11  1 3 5 

-12  5 

25 

x Cor.  Bor.  2 

2 7 23  49 

— 12  4 

26 

£ Urlffi  minor  4 

78  24  8 

— 10  6 

52 

/3  Scorpii  2 

'9  i4  39  s 

+ 10  5 

54 

$ Ophiuchi  3 

3 9 59 

+ 9 7 

XVI.  4 

E 3 4 

4 11  33 

+ 94 

8 

y Herculis  3 4 

1938  2 N 

-90 

13 

Antares  - 1 

2 5 5 8 2 5 

+ 8 7 

17 

v Draconis  3 4 

61  58  16 

- 8 4 

21 

/3  Herculis  2 3 

21  56  9 

- 8 3 

22 

£ Ophiuchi  3 

10  8 54  S 

+ 80 

26 

£ Herculis  3 

31  58  25 N 

- 7 4 

34 

x Ophiuchi  3 4 

9 4i  53 

— 6 2 

48 

£ Herculis  3 

31  1 3 48 

-59 

53 

17  Ophiuchi  2 3 

15  27  48  S 

+ 5 3 

59 

x Herculis  3 4 

14  37  49  N 

~ 4 7 

XVII.  6 

* 3 4 

25  5 10 

- 4 6 

7 

e Urfas  minor  4 

82  20  37  N 

- 4 6 

7 

7r  Herculis  3 

37  2 49 

-4  5 

8 

£ Draconis  3 

55  57  44 

-45 

8 

9 Ophiuchi  3 

24  47  2 

+ 44 

10 

No. 

Names  of  Stars, 

Declin. 
Jan.  1, 1800. 

Ann. 

Var. 

AR. 

128 

a, 

0 r u 

12  43  6 N 

-30 

h.  ' 

XVII,  26 

129 

/3  Draconis  2 

52  27  20 

-30 

26 

130 

(3  Ophiuchi  3 

4 39  48 

- 2 3 

34 

I31 

y 4 

2 47  46 

- 1 9 

38 

i32 

y Draconis  2 

51  31  7 

- 0 7 

5 2 

133 

a Lyras  1 

38  36  22 

+ 30 

XVIII.  30 

134 

$ Urfas  minor  3 

86  33  43 

+ 32 

37 

i35 

y Lyras  3 

3 2 25  3 1 

+ 45 

5i 

136 

£ Aquilas  3 

13  34  45 

+ 49 

56 

137 

Draconis  3 

67  18  37 

+ 62 

XIX.  12 

i38 

$ Aquilas  2 

2 43  43 

+ 63 

15 

i39 

0 Cygm  3 

27  32  58 

+ 7 1 

23 

1 40 

y Aquilas  3 

10  8 13 

+ 83 

37 

Hi 

£ 3 

5 55  i4 

+ 89 

_ 45 

142 

a Capricorni  4 

13  <5  50  S 

-10  5 

XX.  7 

J43 

2 a 3 

13  9 9 

_io  3 

7 

144 

0 3 4 

15  24  2 

-.10  7 

10 

145 

y Cygni  3 

39  37  2<5N 

+ 11  1 

15 

146 

/3  Delphini  4 

13  54  35 

+ 12  1 

28 

i47 

* .3 

15  i3  0 

+ 12  2 

30 

148 

x Cygni  1 

44  34  22 

+ 12  5 

35 

149 

y Delphini  4 

15  24  49 

+ 12  7 

37 

*5° 

d Cep'nei  3 4 

61  3 51 

+ 12  9 

41 

151 

£ cygni  3 

29  24  52 

+ 14  4 

XXL  4 

J52 

/3  Aquarii  3 4 

6 26  30  S 

-15  4 

21 

*53 

Cephei  3 

69  41  4 N 

+ 15  7 

26 

i54 

5 Capricorni  3 

17'  1 31  S 

— 162 

39 

i55 

y Aquarii  3 4 

2 23  18 

+ 17  8 

XXII.  11 

i56 

£ 4 

1 216 

-18  1 

J9 

i57 

l Pegafi  3 

9 47  33  N 

+ 18  3 

31 

158 

0 Aquarii  3 4 

16  52  44  S 

— 18  9 

44 

i59 

Fomalhaut  1 

30  40  38 

— 19  0 

47 

160 

1 3 Pegaii  2 

27  0 7 N 

+ 19  2 

54 

161 

a J 

i4  7 59 

+ 19  2 

55 

162 

y Cephei  3 

76  3°  59 

+ 19  9 

XXIII.  31 

163 

a Androm,  1 

27  59  11 

+ 20  0 

5 s 

164 

(3  Caliiop.  2 3 | 

58  2 49 

4-  20  o| 

59 

A TABLE 


DECLINATION, 


A TABLE  of  the  Declinations  of  fome  of  the  Principal  Fixed  Stars,  tuk.-»  from  Mr.  Peso’s  obfeVvations  in  the  Philofo- 

phical  Tran  factions  for  1806. 


Greenwich. 

Armagh. 

Palermo. 

Weftbury. 

Co-lat.  38°  45'  42". 8. 

Mean  of  cir- 
cular Inftru- 
inents  re- 
duced to 
Jan.  x8oo. 

0 

t 

It 

0 

r 

If 

O 

f 

It 

0 / 

// 

O 

t 

It 

y Draconis 

33 

28 

53-o 

— 0.6 

38  28 

53-8 

+ 0.2 

38 

28 

52.0 

— 1 .6 

38  28 

53-6 

0.0 

38 

28 

53-6 

Capella 

44 

13 

21. 5 

+ i-5 

44 

13 

21.3 

+ 1-3 

4+ 

13 

xS.j 

-!-5 

44  13 

x8-3 

— 1. -7 

44 

*3 

20.0 

x Cygni 

43 

-5 

4I.4 

4-  2.6 

45 

2 5 

39-3 

4-0,5 

45 

35 

38  4 

—0.4 

45  25 

3*5-8 

— 2.0 

45 

25 

38.8 

a.  Lyras 

57 

2 3 

qi.I 

4-4.0 

5i 

23 

37'J 

4-0.6 

51 

23 

36.8 

+ 0.3 

5 [ 23 

35-8 

-o*7 

5-r 

23 

36.5 

Caftor 

57 

4i 

I4.0 

~{~  i »o 

*57 

41 

9-3 



57 

41 

J3.0 

0.0 

57  4* 

13.8 

-f-  0*8 

57 

4‘ 

13.0 

Pollux 

61 

30 

9.8 

“2.5 

*6j 

30 

4.1 

6x 

30 

1 1. a 

— X.I 

61  30 

13. 1 

4-1.2 

6x 

30 

12.3 

(3  i'auri 

61 

34 

3 o-9 

—•2.  i 

61 

34 

32.3 

-0.7 

61 

34 

33-8 

—0.6 

*5i  34 

33-5 

4-0.5 

6x 

34 

33-0* 

x Andromeda 

62 

00 

45.8 

-1.7 

62 

00 

45-o 

-2.5 

62 

00 

47-5 

0.0 

62  0 

49-8 

4-2.3 

62 

0 

47*5 

« Coron.  13. 

62 

36 

10,5 

+ 0.5 

62  36 

7-3 

— 2.7 

62 

3*5 

9.8 

— 0.2 

62  36 

12.8 

4 2.8 

62 

3*5 

10.0 

x Anetis 

67 

29 

20.x 

“I-4 

67  29 

22.0 

+ 0.5 

67 

29 

21.7 

40.2 

67  29 

2°*5 

— 1.0 

67 

29 

21*5 

Arfturus 

69  4 6 

7.8 

— 1.2 

6 9 46 

XI.C 

+ 2-0 

69 

46 

10.3 

4- 1.2 

69  46 

7-3 

-1.7 

<59 

46 

9.0 

Aldebaran 

7 3 

54 

16.6 

-0.3 

73 

54 

18.3 

41.4 

73 

54 

16.8 

4o.i 

73  54 

r5-3 

-x.6 

73 

54 

16.9 

j3  Leonis 

74 

18 

34-5 

4- 1.0 

74 

18 

34  0 

40.5 

74 

18 

33-5 

+ 0.5 

74  18 

32*3 

— 1.2 

74 

18 

33.5 

a Pegafi 

75 

5i 

57-0 

-2.7 

75 

52 

1.0 

+ *•3 

75 

52 

0.8 

+ 1-1 

75  5* 

57.8 

- .9 

75 

51 

59.7 

y Pegafi 

75 

55 

3*5-3 

”i-9 

75 

55 

37-5 

-0.7 

75 

55 

41.4 

4-3*2 

75  55 

36.8 

-1.4 

75 

55 

38.2 

Regulus 

77 

3 

35-i 

-P 1. 1 

77 

3 

32.0 

— 2.0 

77 

3 

3*5.0 

4-2.0 

77  3 

33-8 

—0.2 

77 

3 

34-° 

x Ophiuchi 

77 

16 

54-o 

+ 0.8 

77 

16 

53-4 

40.2 

77 

16 

53- c 

— 0.2 

77  16 

53-3 

4-0.  r 

77 

16 

53-2 
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The  following  Tables  are  calculated'  to  give  the  Corrections  in  N.  P.  D.  for  the  Stars  of  Dr.  MaikelyneV 
Catalogue,  as  the  foregoing,  copied  frem  his  Tables  XVII.  and  XV  III.  do  in  R.  A. 

Table  IV.  comprifes  the  effefts  of  prasceffion,  aberration,  and  the  foiar  inequality  for  every  ioth  day  of  the 
year. 

Table  V.  comprifes  the  effeft  of  nutation,  for  every'  icth  degree  of  longitude  of  the  moon’s  node. 

They  neither  of  them  contain  any  allowance  for  the  motions  in  the  fears  themfelves  ? which  feem,  as  yet,  not  to  be 
fufficiently  afeertained. 

Thefe  Tables  are  adapted  to  the  year  1S00;  but  the  differences  are  inconflderable,  for  many  years  before  and  after 
that  period. 
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CORRECTIONS  in 
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D.  for  every 

Tenth  Day  of  the  Year. — continued. 
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19.31 

16.36 

Sept.  7 

7-38 

“}-  .l6 

7-36 

5.85 

1 .20 

7-35 

8.41 

9.00 

17.98 

15.26 

1 1 .62 

21.48 

19.26 

19.06 

20.66 

18.63 

17 

7.10 

1.29 

6-95 

4.67 

.88 

6.97 

8-34 

9.07 

iS-73 

15 .68 

n-39 

23*34 

19.74 

17.94 

22.16 

20.7T 

27 

6.97 

2.68 

6-59 

3 -3° 

•35 

6.42 

8.04 

8.84 

1S.96 

16.05 

1 1.22 

25-23 

20.02 

16.66 

23.21 

22.76 

oa.  7 

7.06 

4-38 

6.36 

r-75 

4-  *42 

5-9S 

7 39 

8-34 

18.78 

16.27 

10.98 

26.53 

20  12 

I5-42 

24-34 

2446 

17 

7.18 

6.17 

6.23 

4-  >03 

1.30 

5-4 1 

6.50 

7-59 

18. 14 

16.06 

IO-59 

27.19 

19.89 

13*88 

24.85 

25.91 

27. 

7-74 

8-63 

6.29 

M3 

2.62 

4 95 

5-25 

6-5  3 

16.03 

15.68 

10.24 

27.59 

19.65 

I2.65 

25.25 

27.19 

Nov.  6 

8.56 

10.73 

6.63 

5.8S 

4-05 

4-56 

3*78 

5.22 

F5-54 

15.09 

9-93 

27.49 

19.32 

1 1 -57 

25-45 

28.21 

16 

9.69 

J3-34 

7.24 

7-57 

5.80 

A.  28 

1.99 

3.61 

13.62 

I4-25 

9-54 

26.81 

18.82 

10.58 

25.38 

28.78 

26 

10.82 

15.90 

7.84 

10.3° 

7-54 

3-88 

•°7 

1.88 

11.36 

13-17 

9-x5 

25.62 

18.16 

9-73 

25.02 

29.13 

Dec.  6 

12.38 

1S.37 

8.88 

13.12 

9-51 

4-03 

4-i-97 

4-  .02 

9"°4 

12.00 

8.79 

24.46 

J7-58 

9.28 

24.56 

29.26 

- 16 

14. 1 1 

20.98 

10.03 

I5-99 

11.58 

4.16 

4.18 

2.06 

6. 1 8 

10.7 1 

8.47 

22.42 

i6.94 

9.06 

23-93 

29.10 

26 

16.04 

23 -5 1 

^•45 

18.84 

I3-7I 

4 48 

6.51 

4.41 

2.98 

9.24 

8.13 

20  06 

16.26 

9.11 

23 . 1 . 

28.64 

3* 

16.94 

24-53 

12  09 

20.14 

H 75 

4.62 

7-51 

5.21 

1.551 

8.461 

7-97 

18.72 

15-83 ' 

9.16 

2 2.31 

28.3 1 1 

't  to. 


- 


vot.  xr. 
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DECLINATION. 

Table  V. 


CORRECTIONS  in  N.  P,  D.  for  every  io°  of  Longitude  of  D ’s  &. 


y Peguli. 

a cy> 

« Ott. 

Aldebarau, 

Capella, 

Rigel. 

/»  3 

* Orionis. 

Sirius. 

Cafior. 

Procyon. 

s ° s 

0.  o VI. 

n 

— 0.10  + 

II 

-4-37  + 

II 

-6.1.3  + 

II 

-8.16  + 

u 

— 8.7  I + 

II 

-8.73  + 

II 

-8.82  + 

11 

-8.97  + 

1/ 

— 8.89  + 

-8.30  + 

•/ 

-8.27  + 

IO 

+ 1.08  — 

3.28 

5.20 

7.56 

8.29 

8-33 

8.45 

8.69 

8-94 

8.59 

8-57 

20 

2 21 

2.10 

4 °9 

6.74 

7.62 

7.66 

7-83 

8.28 

8.7  2 

8-65 

8.60 

I.  o VII 

3. 28 

•85 

2.S7 

5-7° 

6.71 

6 78 

6.96 

7-54 

8.22 

8.40 

8.41 

IO 

4 2.3 

+ .43- 

i-55 

4-5° 

5 59 

5.66 

5.90 

6.58 

7.48 

7.89 

7-92  . 

20 

5-°7 

1.68 

.20 

3- J 7 

4.42 

4.40 

4.64 

5-4i 

6.51 

7 i5 

7.16 

II.  o VIII 

5-75 

2.89 

+ 1. 18  — 

l 74 

2.9I 

2.99 

3-25 

4.08 

5-35 

6.18 

6.29 

IO 

6.27 

4*0  L 

2 50 

25 

1.40 

1.47 

1.76 

2.63 

4-°3 

5.02 

5.16 

20 

6.59 

3.01 

3-76 

+ 1.2<j  — 

+ -Cl- 

+ *0,5 

.21 

1.  to 

2.58 

3-72 

3'89 

III.  o IX. 

6 70 

5>Ar/ 

490 

5-89  .. 

2 + 0 

1 67 

M9 

+ 1 34- 

+ -47  ~ 

1.05 

2.30 

2.50 

IO 

6.61 

6-53 

4.08 

3.18 

3 -°S 

2.85 

2 02 

+ -51- 

.80 

1.00 

20 

<5-3-3 

J.OO 

6.71 

5-33 

4- 5 6 

4.48 

4 28 

3 51 

2.06 

4-  .7°- 

4-  .07- 

IV.  o X. 

7.26 

7-3i 

6.42 

5.81 

5 75 

5-56 

+ 89 

3-53 

2 20 

1 .98 

IO 

5-21 

7-3i 

7.69 

7-32 

6.88 

6.83 

6.70 

6.13 

4.91 

3.62 

3 41 

20 

4 38 

7. 11 

7-83 

7.98 

7-75 

7.72 

7.60 

7.18 

6.14 

4 93 

4-74 

V.  o XI. 

3-43 
2. 48 

6 71 

7-77 

8.41 

8-39 

8-37 

8.29 

8.01 

7a7 

6.1 1 

5 93 

IO 

6. 10 

7-44 

8.58 

8 74 

8-74 

8.74 

8.60 

7-99 

7.09 

6-93 

20 

1.26 

5-3i 

6 90 

8-49 

8.85 

8.87 

8.91 

8.91 

8-57 

7.85 

7.71 

Pollux. 

a Hydra: 

Rcgulus. 

/3  Leonis. 

/3  Yirginis. 

Spica 

A returns. 

a.  2 

a Coro  me 

a Serp'. 

Antares. 

S 0 s. 

If 

II 

" 

// 

If 

it 

11 

n 

If 

II 

0 0 VI 

— 8.22  -f 

— 5 84  + 

— 4.60  + 

— 0.86+ 

— 0.78  + 

+ 2.84  + 

+ 4-69- 

+ 5-  71- 

+6.98— 

+ 7->7~ 

+ 8.04  — 

IO 

8.57 

6.62 

5-52 

I*99 

I.91 

I.70 

3.62 

4-73 

6.15 

6-37 

7.41 

20  ' 

8.60 

7-21 

6.28 

3°7 

2.99 

•51 

2-45 

3.62 

5a5 

5-39 

6.56 

I.  o VII. 

8.41 

7-57 

6.85 

4.05 

3-98 

- -7°  + 

i. 21 

2-39 

3.98 

4 23 

5-5° 

IO 

7-93 

7.70 

7.2 1 

4.91 

4.85 

1 .89 

-*  -°7  + 

1.03 

2.68 

2.94 

428 

20 

7.25 

7.60 

7-35 

5.6! 

5-57 

3.01 

M5 

— .24+ 

1.32 

1.58 

2.94 

11.  oVIll 

6.36 

7.28 

7-27 

6. 16 

6.12 

4-°5 

2-59 

i-57 

- .09+ 

.16 

Mi 

IO 

5.24 

<5-73 

6- 97 

6.50 

6.49 

4 9^ 

3- 7*5 

2.85 

1.50 

— 1.26  + 

—0.02  + 

20 

.3-92 

6.00 

6.46 

6.66 

6.65 

5-72 

4-79 

4.04 

2.86 

2.65 

1+6 

III.  o IX. 

2.59 

5 °4 

5.76 

6.62 

6.62 

6.32 

5.69 

5a  1 

4-H 

3.96 

2.9 1 

IO 

1.09 

3-95 

4.86 

6.36 

6-39 

6.70 

6-43 

6.02 

5-29 

5a5 

4.26 

20 

4-  -4+  — 

2.74 

3-84 

5- 93 

5.96 

6.89 

6.95 

6-/5 

6.27 

6. 1 7 

5+8 

IV.  0 X. 

1.86 

1 45 

2 69 

5-3° 

5-35 

6.89 

7.27 

7.28 

7.08 

7.01 

6.54 

IO 

3-36 

.10 

1.45 

+52 

4-57 

6.66 

7-38 

7-57 

7.66 

7-63 

7.40 

20 

4-65 

+ i-39  — 

•J7 

3,6° 

3-67 

6.23 

7-25 

7-' 6.5 

7-99 

8.02 

8.03 

V.  o XI. 

3.81 

2-53 

+ 1.11- 

2-57 

2.64 

5.61 

6.91 

7-5° 

8.07 

8.19 

8.42 

IO 

6 88 

3- 7<> 

2-35 

1.42 

M3 

4 82 

6-35 

7.11 

w-97 

8.09 

8-54 

20 

7.67 

4 87 

3.52 

•3° 

•38 

3 89 

5.60 

6.51 

7-59 

7-7  5 

8.42 

« Hertulis. 

a Ophiuchi. 

« Lyroe. 

a Aquilae. 

«V5’  2da. 

^ Cygni. 

Foinal. 

« Pegafi. 

a Androm. 

S ° S 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

11 

II 

a 

II 

II 

0 o VI. 

+ 8.72  — 

+ 8,82  — 

+ 8.85- 

+ 8.10  — 

+ 7.65- 

+6.98- 

+ 4.66  — 

+ 2.84- 

+ 2-55  — 

+ 0.10 — 

10 

8.29 

8.51 

8.85 

8.55 

8.14 

7-54 

5-58 

3-89 

3.62 

I.25 

20 

7.65 

7.86 

8.60 

8.56 

8.38 

7.98 

6-33 

4.82 

4.58. 

2.38 

I.  o VII. 

6.76 

7a3 

8.09 

8. 41 

8-37 

8.12 

6.89 

5-64 

5.40- 

3-43 

IO 

5.67 

6. 1 1 

7-33 

7-99 

8.10 

7-99 

7.24 

6.23 

6.06 

4.38 

20 

4-39 

4 9° 

6.38 

7-36 

7-59 

7.65 

7-37 

6-73 

6.54 

5.18 

11.  oVIll 

2.98 

3 54 

5.18 

6.48 

6.85 

7.07 

7.27 

6.89 

6.82 

5-84 

IO 

1 .48 

2 06 

3-83 

5.41 

5.S9 

6.27 

6.96 

6.89 

6.87 

6.52 

20 

— .04+ 

•54 

2. 39 

4.19 

4-77 

5-29 

6-43 

6.70 

6-73 

6.61 

111.  O IX 

1.59 

— 1.01  4- 

.86 

2.82 

3-49 

4.14 

5-71 

6.31 

6.40 

6.69 

IO 

3.08 

2-53 

— -694 

i-37 

2.1 1 

2.86 

4.82 

5.72 

c.86 

6.57 

20 

4 47 

4.96 

2.2  1 

— 1.3  4 

.66 

1.50 

3-78 

4.96 

5.14 

6.26 

IV.  o X. 

IO 

5-74 
1 6.S3 

5.29 

6-45 

3.68 
5.06  * 

i.6i 

3'°4 

— .804 
2.24 

.83 

-1.32  + 

2_.62 

1.38 

4.05 

3.01 

4.27 

3»27 

5-75 

+06 

20 

7.70 

7.40 

6-23 

4- 3 8 

3.61 

2.69 

.IO 

1.89 

2.17 

4-23 

V.  o XI. 

s-34 

8. 14 

7>23 

5.60 

4.88 

3.98 

— I.I8  + 

•7° 

1. 00 

3.26 

IO 

872 

8 62 

£.02 

6.64 

6.00 

5* 1 5 

2.42 

— .544 

— .21  + 

2.20 

20 

8.84 

8.85 

8.56 

7.48 

6.92 

6.05 

3-59 

1.70 

1.40 

1.06 

Table 


DEC  LI  NATION, 

Table  VI. 

POLARIS. 


Mean  R.  A.  for  Jan.  o.  1800. 

Mean  N.  P.  D.  for  Jan.  0.  1800. 

By  Mafkelyne’s 

Obf.  as  de-  J 

it  / " 

As  calculated  from  that  given  by 

duced  by  La  Lande  _ - / 

0 52  23.  3 

An.  Prase. 

Dr.  Ma/kelvne  to  M.  G.  Roy. 

By  Brinkley’s  Obf. 

0 52  24.  6 

n 

An.  X'rasc, 

Mean  of  the  two 

0 52  23.950 

+ 12.911 

i645'34".65 

— i9".52o 

1801 

- 

0 52  36.861 

- 

* 45  *5* *3 

19.516 

1802 

- 

0 5.2  49.8.59 

- 

* 44  55*6i 

19.512 

i8oj 

- 

0 53  2.844 

- 

1 44  36.10 

19.508 

1804 

- 

0 53  *5-956 

. 

1 44  16.59 

I9*5°4 

1S05 

- 

0 53  29.155 

- 

1 43  57*°9 

19.50 

1806 

- 

0 53  42*38i 

- 

* 43  37*59 

1807 

- 

0 53  55*694 

1 43  1 8. 10 

180S 

- 

0 54  9.074 

- 

1 42  58.61 

1809 

- 

O 54  22.<J2I 

- 

1 42  39.12 

1810 

- 

0 54  36.035 

+ 13*58* 

1 42  19.64 

-19.48 

Corrections  for  every  10th  Day  of  the 

Corrections 

for  every  10th  Day  of  the 

Year. 

Year.  — continued. 

R.  A.  in  Time. 

N.  P. D. 

R.  A.  in  Time. 

N.  P.  D. 

Jan.  0 

+ 2"-99 

~*9"*74 

Nov.  6 

+ 45"*°° 

-28+33 

10 

— .3.20 

19.2  r 

16 

41*39 

3M3 

20 

9.61 

*9*54 

26 

36.80 

34*i2 

3° 

ZS-S7 

18.48 



Dec.  6 

3*  *49 

36.35 

Feb.  9 

21.20 

17.18 

1 6 

25*57 

38.02 

*9 

25*79 

*5*44 

26 

19.51 

39*°8 

3* 

16.59 

39*24 

March  x 

3 o-z.5 

*3-36 

11 

33*48 

.10*85 

21 

35*69 

8.41 

Corrections  for  every  io°  of  Longitude 

3i 

36.66 

5.90 

of  J> ’s  Si- 

Apr.  10 

36.57 

2,81 

20 

35*24 

.21 

R.  A.  in  Time. 

N.  P.  D. 

3° 

33*i6 

+ 2.23 

0 s 

tf 

It 

May  10 

28.93 

4*5* 

0.  0 VI. 

— 18.99  + 

— 2.06  + 

20 

24*35 

6.64 

10 

19.44 

•9° 

3° 

J8.72 

8**7 

20 

*9*33 

+ .28  — 

June  9 

12.51 

9.27 

I.  0 VII. 

18.66 

1.48 

*9 

5*7i 

9.92 

• 10 

1 7*39 

2.61 

29 

+ 1.50 

10.18 

20 

* 5*6* 

3*67 

July  9 

8.92 

9.68 

II.  0 VIII. 

13.51 

4.62 

19 

16.10 

8-54 

10 

10.62 

5*  42 

29 

22.84 

7 *°5 

20 

7.68 

6.c6 

Aug.  8 

29*54 

4.78 

III.  0 IX. 

4.44 

6.52 

18 

35*24 

2.07 

10 

**°5 

6.77 

28 

40.29 

— 1.29 

20 

+ 2*35- 

6.81 

Sept.  7 

44.31 

4.71 

IV.  0 XL 

5.68 

6.68 

*7 

47.26 

8.68 

10 

8.79 

6.32 

27 

49.12 

12.76 

20 

1 1 .69 

5*77 

oa.  7 

49.67 

16.85 

V.  0 X. 

14.25 

5.04 

17 

49*3* 

20.78 

10 

*6-35 

4* 1 7 

27 

47.72 

24.71 

20 

*7*95 

3.16 

■ 

F f x 


Tabu* 


declination. 


Table  VII. 

. 

A Table  for  calculating  the  Annual  Prreceffion  of 
in  R.  A.  in  Time. 

1 

a Star- 1 

Table  VIII. 

lecimal  Numbers  for  multiplying  the  Annual  Prse- 
ctfiion  of  a Star  in  R.  A.  with  their  Complements. 

Argument. 

—The  R,  A.  of  the  Star  in  Time. 

] 

Dec.  C 

3om. 

Dec. 

Dorr. 

] 

Dec.  ( 

_ 0 m* 

Hours  t 

O + 

2 I 

1 l 

3 r 

2 + 1 
4—  1 

3 + ! 4 + I 

5_  |i6  — j 

5 + 

17- 

Tours- 

fan.  1 

3 

.OI 

.02 

•99 

.98 

VLay  16 

19 

•35 

•3  6 

•65 

.64 

.63 

.62 

.61 

.60 

Sept.  4 
9 

.69 

.70 

•31 

•3° 

.29 

.28 

.27 

.26' 

r 

/ 

0 c 
2 c 

4 

6 

1 

1.000  C 

1.01  I 

.023 

■035 

' i 

.346  c 

•357 

•369 

.380 

f 

1.668  e 
.678 
.688 

1 

>•945 

•953 

.961 

.960 

r 

.157 

.163 

.169 

t 

.291  t 

•294 

.297 

t 

5o" 

58 

i6 

6 

9 

12 

25 

•°3 

.04 

•°5 

.06 

•97 

.96 

•95 

•94 

22 

25 

28 

3i 

•37 

.38 

•39 

.40- 

I4 

19 

24 

29 

•7 1 
.72 

•73 

•74 

.698 

1.175 

•3°° 

54 

x9 

22 

•°7 

.08 

•93 

.92 

June  3 

.41 

•59 

oa.  4 

•75 

.76 

•77 

.78 

•79 

•80 

.81 

•25 

8 

10 

.047 

.079 

•391 

.402 

.708 

.718 

■977 
•9  8 5 

r.180 

1.186. 

t.302 

3°5 

1 

52 

5° 

25 

28 

.09 

.10 

•91 

•9° 

6 

9 

12 

1 5 

.42 

•43 

.44 

•45 

46 

•47 

.48 

•49 

•58 

•57 

•56 

•55 

9 

14 

18 

.24 

•23  t 

.22 

l 2 

.070 

•413 

.728 

•993 

L.191 

[•3°  7 

48 

Feb.  i 

.11 

.89 

23 

.21 

1 r 

.081 

•°93 

.105 

.424 

•435 

.4+6 

•738 

•74/ 

•757 

1 .001 
! .009 

I.CI7 

1. 196 
1.201 

1.310 

1.312 
1 3J4 

46 

44 

4 

8 

.12 

•13 

.88 

.87 

.86 

.85 

18 

21 

54 

•53 

•52 

•5i 

27 

31 

.20 

.19 

| 

18 

1 .206 

42 

12 

16 

.14 

•15 

24 
- 27 

Nov.  4 

.82 

.83 

.84 

•85 

.86 

.87 

.88 

.89 

.90 

.18 

1 

20 

•IT  7 

.128 

•457 

.468 

.767 

1.024 

1 .2 1 1 

1.316 

1° 

21 

.16 

•17 

.84 

•83 

29 

•5° 

•5° 

8 
T T 

•*7 

.16 

' | 

22 

.776 

I.03I 

[.216 

1.318 

38 

2 5 

July  2 

5 

•51 

.52 

•49 

.48 

I 5 

•15 

.14 

1 

24 

. 1 39 

■479 

.786 

I.O39 

1.221 

1.320 

36 

Mar.  2 

.18 

.82 

18 

s 

tH 

26 

28 

.30 

•'51 

.163 

.174 

.490 

5QI 

•512 

•795 

.80  3 
.814 


I O46 

x-°53 

t.o6o 

1.226 
t 231 
t-235 

1.322 
i-323 
i-3  25 

34 

32 

30 

s 

>1 

n 

7 

12 

22 

.19 

.20 

.21 

.22 

.8x 

.80 

•79 
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For  decimals  of  a year,  fee  the  Table  of  Multipliers, 
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For  finding  the  Effect  of  Aberration  on  N.  P.  D.  for  every  loth  Day,  and  each  Hour  of  R.  A.  of  the 
Thefe  Numbers  muff  be  multiplied  by  the  nat.  fine  of  the  *’s  Declination.  If  the  * be  fouth,  the  + mud  be  changed. 
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DECLINATION, 


Table  XV. 

For  finding  the  farther  Effeft  of  Aberration  on  the  N.P.D.  of  a Star  for  every  iotb  Day,  and  every  io^of  Star’s  DecL 

Argument.  Q’s  Long.  + Star’s  Deel. 


*’s  Decl.  o° 
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Table.  XVI.  

For  finding  the  Semiannual  Sola'rlsquation  in  N.P.D.  for  every  loth  Day,  and  every  Hour  of  R.A.  of  the  Star, 


DECLINATION. 


Table  XVII. 


For  finding  the  Eft’edt  of  Nutation  on  the  N P.D.  for  every  io°  of  D ’s  S3  and  every  Hour  of  R.A. 
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Table  XVIII. 


A Table  of  mean  Refraflions  to  every  Ten  Minutes  of  Zenith  Diftances. 
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Table  XVIII. — continued. 


A Table  of  mean  Refraftions  to  every  Ten  Minutes  of  Zenith  Diftances. 
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3 27.83 

83  00 
83  xo 

83  20 

7 20. S4 
7 3°  -58 
7 40-75 

‘49  3o 
49  40 
49  5° 

x 6.59 
1 699 

1 7-39 

58  00 
58  10 
58  20 

1 31. oc 

1 3159 

I 32.18 

66  30 
66  40 
66  50 

2 IO.44 

2 IX. 48 
2 I2.53 

75  00 
75  10 
75  20 

3 30.20 
3 32.61 
3 35-°8 

8 3 30 

83  40 
83  50 

7 5i-39 

8 2.5 1 

S 14.18 

150  00 
5°  10 
5°  20 

1 7.80 

t 8.19 
f 8.59 

58  30 

58  40 
58  50 

I 32.78 
I 33*38 
1 33-99 

67  00 
67  10 
67  20 

2 I3.60 
2 14.68 
2 15.78 

75  30 
75  40 
75  5° 

3 37-6° 
3 40.18 
3.  42.81 

84  00 
84  1C 
84  20 

8 26.41 
8 39.01 

8 52-25 

(5°  3° 
50  40 

5°  5o 

1 8.99 

1 9-39 
1 9-79 
1 xo.20 
1 10.62 
1 11.05 

59  co 
59  10 
59  20 

1 34.60 
1 35.22 
1 35 -s4 

67  30 
67  40 
67  50 

2 16.89 

2 l8. OX 

2 I9-I5 

76  00 
76  10 
76  20 

3 45-5° 
3 48-25 
3 51.06 

84  20 
84  40 
84  50 

9 6.19 

9 20.85 
9 36.31 

51  00 

51  10 
51  20 

59  3° 
59  4c 
59  50 

1 36.47 
1 37.11 
1 37-7? 

68  00 
68  10 
68  20 

2 20.30 
2 21.46 
2 22  63 

76  30 
76  40 
76  50 

3 53-94 
3 56.89 
3 59.91 

85  00 

9 52.50 

5i  3° 
51  40 

5r  50 

x 11.48 
1 11.92 

1 12.36 

60  00 
60  10 
60  20 

1 38.40 
1 39.07 
t 39-74 

68  30 
68  40 
68  50 

2 23.82 
2 25-03 
2 26.25 

77  00, 

77  IC' 
77  20 

4 3-°o 

4 6.15 
4 9-4o 

52  00 
52  ro 
52  20 

x 12.80 
x 13.24 
I X3.69 

60  30 
60  40 
60  50 

1 40.42 
1 41. 11 
1 41.80 

69  00 
69  10 
69  20 

2 27.50 
2 28.78 
2 30.08 

77  3° 
77  4o 
77  5o- 

4 12.71 
4 16.13 
4 19-61 

52  3° 
52  40 

52  50 

I 14.14 
X 14.59 
X 15.04 

61  00 
5i  10 
61  20 

1 42.50 
1 44.2c 
1 43  9° 

69  30 
69  40 
69  50 

2 3I.4O 

2 32  74 

2 34.II 

78  00 
78  10 
78  20 

4 23. iS 
4 26.87 
4 30.66 

53  00 
53  10 
53  ad, 

I X5.50 
x 15.96 

x 16.42 

6i  30 
61  40 

61  50 

1 44.61 
1 45-33 
1 46.06 

70  00 
70  10 
70  20 

2 35-5° 
2 36.91 

2 38.34 

78  30 
78  40 
78  5c 

4 34-54 
4 38.55 
4 42.64 

Table 


declination. 

Table  XIX.— Augmentation  of  the  Moon’s  Semi-  Tables  to  facilitate  the  Ufe  of  the  Repeating  Circle . 

Diameter. Table  I. 


Semi-Diameter. 

Alt. 

Dift. 

1 4°  3°' 

150  0' 

i5°3°' 

1 6°  o'  1 

i6°.3o' 

170  o' 

o 

90° 

o"oo 

o''oo 

o"oo 

o"oo 

o''oo 

o"oo 

3 

37 

0.71 

0.75 

0.80 

0.86 

0.92 

o-97 

6 

84 

1.41 

1 -5° 

1.60 

i. 71 

1.83 

1.94 

9 

81 

2.  I I 

2-25 

2.40 

2.56 

2-73 

2.90 

12 

78 

2. Si 

3*00 

3.20 

3-41 

3-63 

3.86 

15 ' 

75 

3.50 

.3-74 

3-99 

4.25 

4-52 

4.80 

1 s 

72 

4-J7 

4.46 

4.76 

5.07 

5-39 

5-73 

21 

69 

4.84 

5.18 

5-52 

5.89 

6.26 

6.65 

24 

66 

5 49 

5.88 

6.27 

6.68 

7. 11 

7-54 

27 

6.3 

6.15 

6.56 

7.00 

7.46 

7-93 

8.42 

3° 

60 

6 75 

7-23 

7-71 

8.22 

8.74 

9.28 

3 3 

57 

7-35 

7.88 

8.40 

8.96 

9 -5  2 

10.  12 

3*5 

54 

7-93 

8.50 

9.07 

9.67 

10.28 

10.92 

.39 

51 

8.49 

9.10 

9.72 

10.36 

11.02 

1 1 .66 

42 

48 

9-°3 

9. 68 

10  34 

1 1.02 

r 1.72 

12.44 

45 

45 

9-55 

10.23 

10.93 

11.65 

12.39 

i3-H 

48 

42 

10.05 

10.76 

11.49 

12.25 

13.03 

13.83 

S1 

39 

10.52 

1 1.26 

12.02 

1 2»8i 

1.3-63 

14.46 

5d 

36 

10.95 

11.72 

12.52 

13  34 

14. t9 

15.06 

57 

33 

n-35 

12.15 

12.98 

I3-83 

14.72 

15.62 

60 

3° 

11.72 

12.55 

13.40 

1+  29 

15. 20 

16.13 

6.3 

27 

1 2.06 

12.9  I 

1 3 • 79 

14.70 

15.64 

16.60 

66 

24 

12-37 

1 3 • 24 

14.14 

1 5 08 

16.04 

Q-0.3 

69 

21 

12.64 

1 .3-53 

14.46 

15.41 

16.39 

17.4° 

72 

18 

1 2.S8 

L3-79 

H-7.3 

H-7° 

16.70 

1 7-73 

75 

*5 

1,3.08 

14.01 

14.96 

1 5 95 

16.96 

18.01 

78 

12 

lO 

14  18 

>5- ‘5 

16.15 

17.18 

1 8 24 

&i 

9 

1 3-37 

H 32 

15*50 

16.31 

‘7-35 

18.42 

84 

6 

1 3 46 

14.42 

'5  41 

16.42 

‘7-47 

i8-55 

37 

3 

i,3  52 

14.48 

LP47 

16.49 

17.54 

18.62 

90 

1 O 

1.3-54 

14.56 

T5-49 

1 6.5 1 

H-57 

18.65 

Table  XX. — Diminution  of  the  Horizontal  Parallax, 
the  Equatorial  Parallax  being  fuppofed 


Angie 

Lit. 

of  the 

r 

Vertical. 

5?c 

54° 

55° 

56“ 

.57° 

59° 

60  ' 

6i° 

62° 

5= 

10'  9"4 

;"4» 

f/  -f 

> d>  s 

,5"69|r"oo 

5"90 

6"oi 

6"ii 

6"2  3 

6"33 

6"43 

6«54 

Si 

>0  3.  • 

5-fi4 

;-75 

5- 9' 

6.o5 

6.18 

6.29 

6.to, 

6.51 

6.62 

6.73 

5* 

10  0.6 

v8o 

'•9 1 

•1.02 

6. 14 

6.2.5 

6. 36 

6.47 

6.38 

6.69, 

6.80 

6.92 

53 

9 55-c 

5-96 

6.07 

6. 1 9 

6.30 

6.42 

6-5  3 

6.65 

6.76 

6.87 

6.99 

7-io 

c4 

9 48.--’ 

6.11 

6.33 

6.47 

6,58 

6.70 

6.82 

6.94 

7.05 

7-17 

7.29 

55 

9 4 • 

6.2; 

■’•39 

'3-5' 

6.6? 

6.7J 

6 87 

6.99 

7-n 

7.23 

7-35 

7-47 

>6 

9 34- 1 

5-4' 

4. 54 

5.67 

6.79 

6. 9 1 

7.04 

7.16 

7.28 

7.41 

7-53 

7.65 

Elhpticity  ot  the  Earth  is  here  fuppofed 


Table  XXL — Deviation  of  the  Horizontal  Wire  of  an 
Altronomical  Quadrant  or  Circle. 


Altitude. 

Ditiauce  ot 

Star  trom  the  Vertical  Wire. 

.0' 

20' 

.30' 

40' 

5°' 

60^ 

5° 

o"i 

°"3 

o"7 

1 "2 

1 "9 

2''7 

10 

0 1 . 

0 6 

i. 4 

2-5 

3-9 

5-5 

s5 

0.2 

0.9 

2 1 

3-7 

5.8 

8.4 

20 

0..3 

'•3 

2.9 

5-1 

7-9 

1 1*4 

2 5 

0.4 

1 .6 

5-6 

65 

10. 1 

14.6 

3° 

°-5 

2.0 

4-5 

8.i 

1 2,6 

18. 1 

.35 

0.6 

2.4 

5-5 

9.8 

J5-3 

22  0 

40 

°-7 

2 9 

6.6 

u.7 

18.3 

26.4 

45 

0 9 

d-5 

7-9 

14.0 

21.8 

3J,4 

5° 

1.0 

4.2 

9-4 

16.6 

26.0 

37-4 

55 

1 2 

5-o 

1 1 .2 

19.9 

3 1-2 

44.9 

60 

>5 

60 

13.6 

24.2 

37-8 

54-4 

65 

1 -9 

7-5 

16.8 

29.9 

46.8 

1 67.4 

Of  the  change  in  Altitude  of  the  Pole  Star,  for  Half  an 
Hour  on  each  fide  the  Meridian. 


o' 

1' 

2' 

3' 

4' 

L 

6' 

0" 

o"o 

o"i 

0 "3 

o"6 

l"o 

1 "6 

2"  3 

1 

0.0 

0. 1 

0.3 

0.6 

1.0 

1.6 

2-3 

2 

0.0 

O.T 

o*3 

0.6 

1.0 

i.6 

2-3 

3 

0.0 

0.1 

0.3 

0.6 

1. 1 

1.6 

2-3 

4 

0.0 

0.1 

c-3 

0.6 

1. 1 

T-7 

2.4 

5 

0.0 

0.1 

°-3 

0.6 

1. 1 

i-7 

2.4 

6 

0.0 

0.1 

o-3 

0.6 

I.  J 

r-7 

2.4 

7 

0.0 

0.1 

0.3 

0.6 

1 . r 

i*7 

2.4 

8' 

0.0 

0.1 

o-3 

0.6 

1. 1 

i-7 

2.4 

9 

0.0 

0.1 

°-3 

0.6 

I.  I 

I-7-. 

2-4 

10 

0.0 

0.1 

°*3 

0.6 

1.1 

i-7 

2.4 

1 1 

0.0 

0. 1 

°*3 

0.6 

t.i 

i-7 

2*5 

12 

0.0 

0.1 

0.3 

0.7 

1. 1 

i-7 

2-5 

13 

00 

0. 1 

°-3 

0.7 

1. 1 

i.S 

2-5 

14 

0.0 

0. 1 

°*3 

0.7 

1.2 

1.8 

2-5 

15 

00 

0. 1 

0.3 

°*7 

T .2 

1.8 

2.5 

l6 

c.o 

0.1 

c-3 

°*7 

1.2 

I.S 

2.5 

r7 

0,0 

0.1 

o-3 

0.7 

1.2 

1.8 

2.5 

l8 

0.0 

0.1 

°*3 

0.7 

1.2 

1.8 

2.6 

W 

0.0 

0.1 

0.3 

°*7 

1.2 

1.8 

2.6 

20 

0.0 

0. 1 

0.4 

°*7 

1.2 

i.S 

2.6 

21 

0.0 

0.1 

0.4 

0.7 

J.2 

1.9 

2.6 

22 

0.0 

0.1 

0.4 

0.7 

1.2 

1.9 

2.6 

23 

0.0 

0.1 

0.4 

0.7 

1.2 

1.9 

2.6 

24 

0.0 

0. 1 

0.4 

0.7 

1.2 

1.9 

2.6 

25 

0.0 

0. 1 

0.4 

0.8 

1.2 

1.9 

2.7 

26 

0.0 

0 I 

0.4 

0.8 

1.2 

1.9 

2-7 

. 27 

0.0 

0. 1 

0.4 

0.8 

i*3 

1.9 

2.7 

28 

0.0 

0.1 

0.4 

0.8 

i*3 

1.9 

2.7 

29 

0.0 

0.2 

0.4 

0.8 

»*3 

1.9 

2.7 

3° 

0.0 

0.2 

0.4 

0.8 

i-3 

1.9 

2.7 

3i 

0.0 

0.2 

0.4 

0.8 

J*3 

2.0 

2-7 

32 

0.0 

0.2 

0.4 

0.8 

i-3 

2.0 

2-7 

33 

0.0 

0.2 

0.4 

0.8 

1 *3 

2.0 

2.8 

34 

0.0 

0.2 

0.4 

0.8 

1.4 

2.0 

2.-8 

35 

0.0 

0.2 

0.4 

o.S 

i-4 

2.0 

2.8 

36 

0.0 

0.2 

0.4 

0.8 

1.4 

2.0 

2.8 

37 

0.0 

0.2 

0.4 

0.8 

1.4 

2.0 

2.8 

38 

0.0 

0.2 

0.4 

c*9 

i-4 

2.0 

2.8 

39 

0.0 

0.2 

°-5 

0.9 

1.4 

2.0 

2.8 

40 

0.0 

0.2 

c-5 

0.9 

1.4 

2.1 

2-9 

41 

0.0 

0.2 

°*5 

o*9 

1.4 

2.1 

2.9 

42 

0.0 

0.2 

°-5 

0.9 

1.4 

2.1 

2.9 

43 

0.0 

0.2 

°-5 

0.9 

1.4 

2.1 

2.9 

44 

0.0 

0.2 

°*5 

0.9 

1.4 

2.1 

2.9- 

45 

0.0 

0.2 

°-5 

0.9 

*•5 

2.  I 

2.9 

46 

0.0 

0.2 

0.5 

0.9 

i*5 

2.2 

2-9 

47 

0.0 

0.2 

°*5 

0.9 

i-5 

2.2 

3.0 

48 

0.0 

0.2 

°*5 

0.9 

i-5 

2.2 

3-° 

49 

0.0 

0.2 

°*5 

0.9 

!-5 

2.2 

3 0 

5° 

0.0 

0.2 

c-5 

1.0 

J-5 

2.2 

3.0 

5 1 

0.0 

0.2 

°-5 

I .O 

M 

2.2 

3-° 

52 

0, 1 

0.2 

°-5 

1 .0 

T-5 

2.2 

3-0 

53 

0.  I 

0.2 

°-5 

1.0 

!-5 

2.2 

3.0 

54 

0.1 

0.2 

°-5 

1.0 

i*5 

2.3 

3*1 

55 

0.  I 

0.2 

0.6 

1.0 

1.6 

2.3 

3 1 

56 

0. 1 

0.2 

0.6 

1.0 

1.6 

2-3 

3-i 

57 

0.1 

0.2 

0.6 

1 .0 

1.6 

2-3 

3 1 

58 

0.1 

°*3 

0.6 

1.0 

1.6 

2.3 

3-1 

59 

0.1 

°*3 

0.6 

1.0 

1 .6 

2-3 

3-i 

60 

0.1 

°-3 

0.6 

1.0 

1.6 

2-3 

3-2 

Taels 


DECLINATION. 


Table  I. — continued. 

Of  the  Change  of  Altitude  of  the  Pole-Star,  for  Half  an  Hour  on  each  Side  the  Meridian, 


7' 

8' 

9' 

10' 

n' 

I 2 ' 

l3r 

14" 

16' 

i7' 

1 8' 

I9,  1 

0" 

3"2 

4"i 

5"2 

6"4 

7"8 

9"3 

10"  9 

I2"6 

I4"5 

i6"5 

iS"6 

2o"8 

23  "2 

l 

3-2 

4.1 

5 2 

6 5 

7.8 

9-3 

109 

12.6 

14.5 

16.5 

18.6 

20.9 

2 3 -3 

2 

3 2 

4-i 

5-3 

6-5 

7.8 

9-3 

10.9 

12.7 

14-5 

16.5 

18.7 

20.9 

23  3 

3 

3.2 

4.2 

5-3 

6-5 

7 9 

9 4 

11. 0 

12.7 

14.6 

16.6 

18.7 

2 1 .0 

23-3 

4 

3-2 

4.2 

5-3 

6.5 

7-9 

9.4 

11. 0 

12.7 

- 14.6 

16.6 

18.7 

21.0 

23.4 

5 

3-2 

4.2 

5-3 

6-5 

7-9 

9-4 

1 1 .0 

12.8 

14.6 

16.6 

18.8 

21.0 

23.4 

6 

3-2 

4.2 

5-3 

6 6 

7-9 

9-5 

1 1.0 

12.8 

14.7 

16.7 

18.8 

2 I .1 

23-5 

7 

3-2 

4.2 

5-4 

6.6 

8.0 

9-5 

1 1 . 1 

I 2.8 

14.7 

16.7 

18.8 

21. 1 

23-5 

8 

3-3 

4-3 

5-4 

6.6 

8.0 

9-5 

1 1. 1 

12.9 

14.7 

16.7 

189 

2 1. 1 

23-5 

9 

3-3 

4-3 

5-4 

6.6 

8.0 

9-5 

1 1 . 1 

12.9 

14.8 

16.8 

18.9 

21.2 

23.6 

10 

3-3 

4-3 

5 4 

6. 6 

8.0 

96 

1 1.2 

12.9 

14.8 

16.8 

19.0 

21.2 

2 3.6 

I X 

3-3 

4-3 

5-4 

6.7 

8.1 

9.6 

1 1 .2 

13.° 

14.8 

16.8 

19.0 

21.3 

23.7 

12 

3-3 

4-3 

5-4 

6.7 

8.1 

9.6 

1 1.2 

13.0 

14.9 

16:9 

lg.0 

21  3 

2 3 -7 

13 

3-3 

4-3 

5-5 

6.7 

8.1 

9.6 

1 1.2 

13.0 

14.9 

16.9 

19  1 

21  3 

23. S 

H 

3 3 

4.4 

5-5 

6.7 

8. 1 

9-7 

1 1-3 

I3-I 

14.9 

17.0 

19.1 

2 I.4 

23. 8 

J5 

3-4 

4-4 

5-5 

6.8 

8.2 

9-7 

11  -3 

13. 1 

i5  0 

17.0 

19.1 

2I.4 

23.8 

16 

3-4 

4.4 

5-5 

6.8 

8.2 

9-7 

1 1-3 

13-1 

15.° 

17.0 

19.2 

21 -5 

23-9 

*7 

3-4 

4.4 

5.6 

6.8 

8.2 

9 7 

11.4 

13 1 

15.0 

1 7* 1 

19.2 

21-5 

23-9 

18 

3-4 

4.4 

5-6 

6.8 

8.2 

9.8 

11.4 

13. 2 

I5-I 

17. 1 

19.2 

2 1 5 

24.0 

*9 

3-4 

4.4 

5-^ 

6.8 

8.2 

9.8 

1 1.4 

13.2 

i5-i 

17. 1 

19-3 

2 I .6 

24.0 

20 

3 4 

4.4 

5.6 

6.9 

8.3 

9.8 

1 1.4 

1 3.2 

i5-i 

17.2 

19-3 

2 1.6 

24.0 

2 1 

3-5 

4-5 

5-6 

6.9 

8.3 

9.8 

n-5 

i3-3 

1J.2 

17.2 

19.4 

2 I .6 

24.1 

22 

3-5 

4-5 

5-7 

6.9 

8-3 

99 

11  5 

13-3 

15.2 

17.2 

19.4 

21.7 

24.1 

23 

3-5 

4-5 

5-7 

6.9 

8.3 

9.9 

n-5 

13-3 

15.2 

17-3 

1 9 4 

21.7 

24.2 

24 

3-5 

4-5 

5-7 

7.0 

8 4 

99 

11. 6 

13-4 

i5-3 

17-3 

19  5 

21.8 

24.2 

25 

3-5 

4-5 

5-7 

7.0 

8.4 

99 

1 1.6 

1.3-4 

i5-3 

H-3 

39-5 

21.8 

24.2 

26 

3-5 

4.6 

5-7 

7-° 

8.4 

1 0.0 

1 1 .6 

13-4 

15-3 

17.4 

i9-5 

2 1.8 

24«3 

27 

3-6 

4.6 

5-7 

7.° 

8.4 

10. 0 

1 1.6 

13-5 

15.4 

17.4 

19.6 

2 I .9 

24-3 

28 

3-6 

4.6 

5-8 

7.° 

8-5 

1 0.0 

n-7 

13-5 

i5-4 

17-4 

19.6 

2I.9 

24.4 

29 

3-6 

4.6 

5.8 

7-i 

8.5 

10. 1 

n.7 

33-5 

i5-4 

17-5 

19.7 

22.0 

24.4 

3° 

3-6 

4.6 

5-8 

7-1 

8 5 

10. 1 

11. 7 

*3-5 

J5-5 

3 7-5 

19.7 

2-2.0 

24.5 

3i 

3-6 

4-7 

58 

7-i 

8.6 

10. 1 

11. 8 

13.6 

I5-5 

37-5 

1 9 *7 

22.0 

24  5 

33 

3-6 

4-7 

5.8 

7-i 

8.6 

10. 1 

11. 8 

13.6 

3 5-5 

17.6 

19.8 

22.1 

24-5 

33 

3-7 

4-7 

5-9 

7.2 

8.6 

10.2 

11. 8 

13.6 

15.6 

17.6 

19  8 

22.1 

24.6 

34 

3-7 

4-7 

5-9 

7.2 

8.6 

10.2 

11.9 

i.3-7 

15.6 

i7-7 

19.8 

22.2 

24.6 

35 

3-7 

4-7 

5-9 

7.2 

8.7 

10.2 

11.9 

13-7 

15.6 

17.7 

19.9 

22.2 

24.7 

36 

3-7 

4.8 

5-9 

7.2 

8.7 

10.2 

11.9 

i3-7 

i5-7 

17*7 

19.9 

22.2 

24.7 

37 

3-7 

4,8 

5 9 

7-3 

8.7 

10.3 

11.9 

13.8 

15-7 

17.8 

20.0 

22-3 

24.7 

38 

3-7 

4.8 

6.0 

7-3 

8.7 

10.3 

12.0 

13.8 

35-7 

17.8 

20.0 

22-3 

24.8 

39 

3-7 

4-8 

6.0 

7-3 

8 8 

10.3 

12.0 

13.8 

15.8 

17.8 

20.0 

22.4 

24.8 

40 

3-8 

48 

60 

7-3 

8 8 

10.3 

12.0 

1.3-9 

15.8 

17.9 

20. 1 

22-4 

24  9 

41 

3-8 

4.8 

6.0 

7-3 

8.8 

10.4 

12. 1 

13-9 

15.8 

17.9 

20. 1 

22-4 

24.9 

42 

3-8 

4.9 

6.1 

7-4 

8.8 

10.4 

12. 1 

13-9 

1 5*9 

17.9 

20.1 

22-5 

249 

43 

3-8 

4-9 

6.x 

7-4 

8.9 

10.4 

12. 1 

13-9 

15.9 

j 8.0 

20.2 

22.5 

25.0 

44 

3-8 

4.9 

6.1 

7-4 

8.9 

10.5 

12.2 

14.0 

35-9 

18.0 

20.2 

22.6 

25.0 

45 

3-8 

4-9 

6.1 

7-4 

8.9 

IO-5 

12.2 

14.0 

16.0 

18.1 

2°-3 

22,6 

25  1 

46 

3-9 

4 9 

6,1 

7-5 

8.9 

10  5 

I 2.2 

14.0 

16.0 

18. 1 

20.3 

22.6 

25-i 

47 

3-9 

5*° 

6.2 

7-5 

9.0 

10.5 

12.2 

14.1 

16.0 

18. 1 

20.3 

22.7 

25.2 

48 

3-9 

5*° 

6.2 

7-5 

9.0 

10.6 

I2-3 

I4I 

16. 1 

18.2 

20.4 

22.7 

25.2 

49 

3-9 

5° 

6.2 

7-5 

9 0 

10.6 

12.3 

14. 1 

16. 1 

18.2 

20.4 

22.8 

25- 

5° 

3-9 

5-° 

6.2 

7.6 

9.0 

10.6 

12.3 

14.2 

16. 1 

18.2 

20.5 

22.8 

25- 

5i 

3-9 

5-° 

6.2 

7.6 

9.1 

10.7 

12.4 

14.2 

16.2 

1 8-3 

20.5 

22.9 

25-3 

52 

4.0 

5*1 

6.3 

7.6 

9.1 

10.7 

12.4 

14.2 

16.2 

18.3 

20.5 

22.9 

25-4 

53 

4.0 

5-i 

6-3 

7.6 

9.1 

10.7 

X2.4 

14-3 

16.2 

18.3 

20.6 

22.9 

25.4 

54 

4.0 

5-i 

6.3 

7-7 

9.1 

10.7 

1 2 ’5 

14-3 

16.3 

18.4 

20.6 

23.O 

25-5 

55 

4.0 

5-i 

6.3 

7-7 

9.2 

10.8 

12.5 

14-3 

16.3 

1S.4 

20.6 

23.0 

2 5 -5 

56 

4.0 

5*1 

6-3 

7-7 

9.2 

10.8 

12-5 

14.4 

16.3 

18.4 

20.7 

23. P 

25.5 

57 

4.0 

5-2 

6.4 

7-7 

9.2 

10.8 

12.5 

14.4 

16.4 

18.5 

20.7 

23.1 

25.6 

58 

4.0 

5.2 

6.4 

7-7 

9.2 

10.9 

12.6 

14.4 

16.4 

18.5 

20.8 

23.I 

25.6 

59 

4-1 

5.2 

6.4 

7.8 

9-3 

10.9 

12.6 

14.4 

16.4 

18.6 

20.8 

23.2 

25-7 

60 

4.1 

5-2 

6.4 

7.8 

9-3 

10.9 

12.6 

14-5 

16.5 

18.6 

20.8 

23  .2  - 

25-7  . 

For  the  Obfervations  above  the  Pole,  multiply  the  Corre&ion  found  by  this  Table  by  0.95  ; for  thofe  below  the 

Pole  by  0.88.  Tabs>x 


DECLINATION. 


Table  1. — continued. 

OF  the  Change  in  Altitude  of  the  Pole-Star,  for  Half  an  Hour  on  each  Side  the  Meridian. 


20r 

21' 

22' 

23' 

24' 

25' 

26' 

27' 

28' 

29' 

o" 

25"7 

28"3 

31"1 

34"° 

. 37"° 

4o''2 

43  '4 

46"8 

5°"4 

54"  0 

I 

25.8 

28.4 

31-! 

34-o 

37-1 

40  2 

43-5 

46.9 

5°-4 

54-i 

2 

25.8 

28.4 

3 1 ,2 

34-i 

37-1 

4°-3 

43-5 

46.9 

5°-5 

54  1 

3 

25.8 

28.5 

31.2 

34- 1 

37-2 

4°3 

43.6 

47.0 

5°-5 

54.2 

4 

-25.9 

28.5 

3i-3 

34.2 

37-2 

4°4 

43-7 

47.1 

50.6 

54-2 

5 

25  9 

28.6 

3i-3 

34.2 

37-3 

40.4 

43  7 

47.1 

5c-7 

54-3 

0 

26.0 

28*6 

#i-4 

34-3 

37-3' 

40.5 

43  8 

47.x 

50.7 

54-4 

7 

26.0 

28. 7 

34  4 

343 

37-4 

40.5 

43.8 

47.2 

50.8 

54-5 

8 

26.1 

28.7 

3i-5 

344 

374 

40.6 

43-9 

47-3 

50.8 

54-5 

9 

26. 1 

28.7 

3*-5 

34-4 

37-5 

40.6 

43-9 

47-4 

5°-9 

54-6 

10 

26. 1 

28.8 

31.6 

34-5 

37-5 

40.7 

44.0 

47-4 

51.0 

54  <5 

1 1 

26.2 

28.8 

31.6 

34-5 

3 7-6 

40.7 

44.0 

47  5 

51.0 

54-7 

12 

26.2 

28.9 

3i-7 

34-6 

37-6 

40.8 

44.1 

47-5 

5 1. 1 

54*8 

1 3 

26.3 

28.9 

3r-7 

34-6 

- 37-7 

40,9 

44-2 

47.6 

5x.x 

54-8 

H 

26.3 

29.0 

3 1.8 

34-7 

37-7 

4°  *9 

44.2 

47.6 

5 1,2 

54-9 

*5 

26.4 

29.0 

31.8 

34  7 

37-8 

41.0 

44-3 

47-7 

5'- 3 

55-° 

16 

26.4 

29.1 

3i-9 

34  8 

37-8 

41.0 

44-3 

47.8 

5K3 

55-° 

17 

26.4 

29.1 

3i-9 

34-8 

37  9 

4i4 

44.4 

47.8 

5!-4 

55-i 

18 

26.5 

29.2 

32.0 

34-9 

37  9 

41. 1 

44.4 

47.8 

51* 4 

55-i 

19 

26.5 

29.2 

32.0 

34-9 

38.0 

41,2 

44-5 

47-9 

5i-5 

55-2 

20 

26.6 

29-3 

32.1 

35  0 

38.0 

41.2 

44.6 

48.0 

3 x.6 

55-3 

21 

26.6 

29-3 

32.1 

35-° 

38.1 

4x-3 

44.6 

48.0 

51.6 

55-3 

22 

26.7 

29.3 

32,1 

354 

38.1 

4i-3 

44-7 

48.1 

5'-7 

55-4 

23 

26.7 

294 

32.2 

35-1 

38.2 

41,4 

44-7 

48.2 

5r-7 

55*4 

24 

26.7 

29.4 

32.2 

35-2 

38.2 

41.4 

44.8 

48.2 

51.8 

55-5 

25 

26.8 

29.5 

32.3 

35-2 

38.3 

4i-5 

44.8 

48.3 

51.9 

55-6 

26 

26.8 

29-5 

32.3 

35-3 

384 

4(.6 

44.9 

48.3 

51-9 

55-6 

27 

26  9 

29.5 

32.4 

35-3 

3g4 

41.6 

44.9 

48.4 

51.0 

55  7 

28 

26.9 

29.6 

32-4 

354 

38-5 

41  -7 

45-° 

48-5 

51.0 

55-8 

29 

27.0 

29. 7 

32.5 

354 

385 

41.7 

45 

48-5 

52. 1 

55-8 

3° 

27.0 

29.7 

32-5 

35-5 

38.6 

41.8 

45.1 

48.6 

52.2 

55  9 

31 

27.1 

29.8 

32.6 

35-5 

38.6 

41.8 

45-2 

4S.6 

53-2 

56.° 

32 

27.1 

29.8 

32.6 

35-6 

38.7 

41.9 

45-2 

48.7 

52-3 

56.0 

33 

27.  r 

29.8 

32.7 

35-6 

38-7 

41  9 

45-3 

48.7 

52-4 

56.x 

34 

27.2 

29.9 

32.7 

35-7 

38.8 

42.0 

45-3 

48.8 

52.4 

56.1 

35 

27.2 

29.9 

32.8 

35-7 

38.8 

42.0 

45-4 

48.9 

52.5 

56.2 

36 

27 -3 

30.0 

32.8 

35-8 

38.9 

42.  i 

45-5 

48.9 

52.5 

56-5 

37 

27 -3 

3°.o 

329 

.35-8 

38.9 

42.2 

45-5 

49.0 

52.6 

5*5-3 

38 

27.4 

30.x 

32.9 

35-9 

39.0 

42.2 

4 5-6 

49.0 

52.7 

56*4 

39 

27.4 

30.1 

33o 

35-9 

39.0 

42.3 

45-6 

49.x 

52.7 

56-5 

4° 

27-5 

3°.2 

33-o 

36.0 

39-i 

42.3 

45-7 

49.2 

52.8 

56-5 

4- 

2'7’5 

30.2 

33-i 

36.0 

39-1 

42.4 

45-7 

49.2 

52.8. 

56.6 

42 

27-5 

3°-3 

33-i 

3 <5. 1 

39.2 

42.4 

45. 8 

49-3 

52-9 

56.6' 

43 

27.6 

30.3 

33-2 

36.1 

39  2 

42.5 

45-9 

49-3 

53-o  ' 

S6- 7 

44 

27.6 

30.4 

33-3 

36.2 

39-3 

42.5 

45-9 

49.4 

5 3-° 

56.8 

45 

— 

27.7 

30-4 

33-3 

36.2 

394 

42  6 

46  0 

49-5 

53  1 

56.8 

46 

27.7 

3°-4 

33  3 

36-3 

394 

42.6 

4*6.0 

49-5 

53-2 

56.9 

47 

27.8 

30.5 

33  3 

36-3 

39-5 

42.7 

46.1 

49.6 

58-2 

57-° 

48 

27,8 

30.5 

33-4 

364 

39-5 

42.7 

46. 1 

49.6 

53  3 

57° 

49 

27. S 

30.6 

334 

36.4 

3 9-6 

42.8 

46.2 

49.7 

53-3 

5 7-i 

5° 

27.9 

30.6 

_ 3 3 • 5 

3 6-5 

39  <5 

42  9 

4^-3 

49  8 

53-4 

57- 1 

51 

27.9 

3°-7 

33-5 

36.6 

39  7 

42.9 

4° -3 

49.8 

53-5 

57-2 

52 

2o.O 

3°-7 

33  -6 

36  6 

39  8 

43-o 

46.4 

49.9 

53  5 

57.2 

53 

20.0 

30.8 

33-6 

36.7 

39.8 

43.0 

46.4 

49.9 

53-6 

57-3 

54 

28.  I 

30.8 

33-7 

36.7 

39-8 

43- 1 

46.5 

50.0 

53-6 

57-4 

5 5 

2o . I 

30-9 

33-7 

36.8 

39-9 

43-2 

46  5 

50.1 

53-7 

57-5 

5b 

28.2 
oft  1 

3°  9 

33-8 

36.8 

40.0 

43'* 

4 6.6 

50.1 

53-8 

57-5 

57 

, rC 

2 0.2, 
oft  0 

31.0 

33-8 

369 

40.1 

43-3 

46.7 

50.2 

53-8 

57-6 

5° 

28.3 

31.0 

33-9 

36.9 

40. 1 

43-3 

46.7 

50-2 

53  9 

57-6 

59 

20.3 

31-1 

33-9 

37-o 

40.2 

43  4 

46.8 

5°-3 

54.0 

57-7 

20.3 

31- 1 

34-o 

37-o 

40.2 

43  4 

46.8 

5°-4 

54-o 

57-8 

Table 


DECLINATION, 

Table  II. 


General  Table  of  the  Redu&ion  to  the  Meridian.  Fart  I.  Argument.  Hour  Angle  in  Time. 


Sec. 

.0' 

l' 

2' 

3’ 

4' 

5' 

6' 

1' 

S' 

9' 

lO' 

ii' 

12' 

!3' 

H' 

15 

o 

o"o 

2"0 

7"8 

if  7 

3i  "4 

49" 1 

7°"? 

96"  2 

125"7 

!59  0 

i96"3 

237"5 

28o"7 

33 1"8 

384"7 

+4 1"6 

I 

0.0 

2.0 

8.0 

17.9 

3l-7 

49  4 

I1-1 

96.9 

126.2 

159.6 

197.0 

238  3 

283.5 

332-6 

385  6 

442.6 

2 

0.0 

2.1 

8.1 

18. 1 

31.9 

49-7 

7 1-5 

97.1 

126.7 

1 60.2 

197.6 

239  0 

284.2 

333-4 

386-5 

443-6 

3 

0.0 

2.2 

8.2 

18.3 

32.2 

50.1 

7I-9 

97.6 

1 27.2 

160.8 

198.3 

439-7 

285.0 

334  3 

387-5 

444.6 

4 

0.0 

2.2 

8.4 

18.5 

32-5 

5°-4 

72  3 

98. 1 

1 27.8 

f 6 r .4 

198.9 

240.4 

2,85.8 

335-3 

388  4 

445-6 

5 

0.0 

2-3 

85 

18.; 

32-7 

5° -7 

72.7 

985 

128.3 

162.0 

[99.6 

241  2 

286.6 

336.0 

3S9 -3 

46.5 

6 

0.0 

2.4 

8.7 

18.9 

33-° 

51. 1 

73  1 

99.0 

128.8 

1 62.6 

200.3 

241.9 

'87.2^ 

336.9 

590.2 

447-5 

7 

0.0 

2.4 

. 8.8 

19. 1 

31-3 

5 r,4 

73-5 

99  4 

129  4 

163.2 

200.9 

242.6 

288.2 

3 37-7 

591.1 

44s-5 

S 

0 0 

2 5 

89 

x9'3 

33  5 

5!  -7 

73-9 

99  9 

129  y 

163.8 

201.6 

243-3 

289  0 

338.6 

392.1 

449-5 

9 

0.0 

2.6 

9.1 

19-5 

33-8 

52  1 

74-3 

100.4 

[ 3 O .-4 

164.4 

2 02.2 

244  1 

289.8 

339  4 

593.0 

+50.5 

lO 

0.1 

2.7 

9.2 

19  7 

34- J 

52  -4 

74-7 

10c.  8 

'3  1 -o 

165.0 

202.9 

244.8 

290.6 

34°  3 

393  9 

451-5 

( i 

0.1 

2-7 

9.4 

19.9 

34-4 

52.7 

75  1 

101.3 

r3*5 

165.6 

203. 0 

2 45 -5 

291.4 

341.2 

394  8 

+5  2 -5 

12 

0.1 

2.8 

9-5 

20.1 

34  6 

53-1 

75-5 

101.8 

132.0 

166.2 

204.2 

246.2 

2^2.2 

342.0 

395- 8 

453-5 

13 

0. 1 

2.9 

9.6 

20.3 

34-9 

53-4 

75-9 

102.3 

132.6 

166  8 

204.9 

247.0 

293  0 

342,9 

396-7 

454-5 

1 4 

or 

3-o 

9.8 

20  5 

35-2 

53  8 

76  3 

102.7 

‘33-J 

167.4 

205.6 

2-47-7 

293.8 

343-7 

397-6 

455-5 

15 

0.1 

3-i 

9.9 

20.7 

35-5 

54.  r 

76/ 

103.2 

t33  6 

168.0 

206  3 

24S.5 

294.6 

344-6 

398.6 

456-5 

1(5 

0.1 

3'1 

10. 1 

20.9 

35-7 

54-5 

77- 1 

10347 

134  2 

16S.6 

206.9 

249.-2 

295.4 

345  5 

399-5 

+57-5 

17 

0.2 

3-2 

10.2 

21.2 

36.0 

54-8 

775 

104.2 

; 34-7 

169.2 

207.6 

249  9 

296.2 

346-3 

400,5 

458-5 

l8 

0.2 

3- 3 

10.4 

2 1 .4 

36.3 

55- 1 

77-9 

104  6 

I35-3 

169.8 

208.3 

25o-7 

297.0 

347-2 

401 .4 

-159-5 

J9 

O 2 

3-4 

10.5 

2r.6 

36.6 

55-5 

783 

105.1 

135.8 

170.4 

20S.9 

251.4 

207.8 

348-.1 

402.3 

460.5 

20 

0.2 

3? 

10.7 

21.8 

36.9 

55-8 

78.8 

105.6 

136.4 

171.0 

209  6 

252.2 

298.6 

349  0 

4°3-3 

461.5 

21 

0.3 

3-6 

10.8 

220 

37-2 

56-2 

79-2 

ro6  1 

136.9 

171.6 

210.3 

252.9 

299.4 

349. 8 

404.2 

462.5 

22 

°-3 

3-7 

! 1.0 

22  3 

37-4 

56-5 

79.6 

106.6 

<37-4 

1 72.2 

21 1.0 

253-<5 

300.2 

350-7 

405.1 

463-5 

23 

0 3 

3-s 

I I.I 

22.3 

3 7-7 

56-9 

Sc.o 

107.0 

138.0 

172.9 

21 1.6 

2544 

301.0 

351.6 

406. 1 

4.64.5 

2 + 

0.3 

38 

r 1 -3 

22.7 

38.0 

57 -3 

80.4 

i°7  5 

138.5 

1735 

212.3 

255.1 

301.8 

352.5 

467.0 

465.5 

25 

o-3 

3-9 

11. s 

22.9 

38-3 

57 -6 

80.8 

108.0 

I39-1 

■ 74.1 

213.0 

255-9 

302.6 

353-3 

408.0 

466.5 

26 

0.4 

4.0 

1 1.6 

23.1 

38.6 

58.0 

81.3 

108.5 

1396 

‘74-7 

2 J3-7 

256.6 

3°3-5 

354-2 

408.9 

467.5 

27 

0.4 

4.1 

11. 8 

23-4 

38-9 

58 -5 

81.7 

109,0 

140.2 

x7  5-3 

214.4 

257-4 

3°4-3 

355 -1 

409.9 

468.5 

28 

0.4 

4.2 

11.9 

23.6 

39-2 

58.7 

82.  i 

I09-5 

1 4° -7 

175-9 

215. 1 

258.1 

3°5  1 

356-o 

410.8 

469-5 

29 

°-  5 

4-3 

12. 1 

23.8 

39-5 

59.0 

82.5 

1 ;o  6 

'4i  3 

176.6 

2 15.8 

258  9 

305  9 

356-9 

411.7 

470.5 

3° 

°'5 

4.4 

12.3 

24.0 

39-8 

59-4 

83.0 

1 10.4 

141.8 

177.2 

216.4 

259.6 

306.7 

357-7 

412.7 

47  * -5 

31 

0.5 

4-5 

12.4 

2+  3 

40. 1 

59.8 

83-4 

1 10.9 

142.4 

177.8 

217. 1 

260.4 

3°7-5 

358-6 

413-6 

472.6 

32 

0.6 

4.6 

12.6 

24.5 

40.3 

60.1 

83.8 

1 1 1.4 

143.0 

178.4 

217.8 

261.1 

308.4 

359-5 

414.6 

473-6 

33 

0.6 

4-7 

12.8 

24.7 

40.6 

60.5 

84.2 

1 1 1.9 

•4-35 

179.0 

218.5 

261.9 

309.2 

360.5 

115-6 

474-6 

34 

0.6 

4.8 

T 2.9 

25-° 

40.9 

60.8 

84.7 

1 12.4 

144-1 

179-7 

2 ! 9.2 

262  6 

310.0 

361.1 

416.6 

475*6 

35 

°.7 

4.9 

1 3-i 

25.2 

41.2 

61.2 

85.1 

112. 9 

144.6 

180.3 

219.9 

263.4 

310.8 

362.2 

417-5 

476.6 

36 

0.7 

5 0 

*3-3 

25  4 

4r-5 

61 .6 

85  5 

1 J3  -4 

145.2 

180.9 

220  6 

264.1 

311.6 

363-1 

418.4 

477-$ 

37 

0.7 

5-1 

*3-4 

25.7 

41 .8 

61.9 

86.0 

”3-9 

145.8 

[81.6 

22  1.3 

264.9 

312.5 

363-9 

4‘9-4 

478-7 

3b 

o.S 

5* 2 

13.6 

25.9 

42.1 

62.3 

86.4 

u44 

146.3 

182.2 

222.0 

265.7 

313-3 

364.6 

420.3 

479-7 

39 

0.8 

5-3 

13.8 

26  2 

42.5 

62.7 

86.8 

1 1 4-9 

146.9 

182.8 

222  7 

266.4 

3H-2 

365-7 

421.3 

480.7 

40 

0.9 

5-4 

14.0 

26.4 

42.8 

63.0 

187.3 

•15  4' 

r475 

183.4 

223.4 

267.2 

315. c 

366.6 

422.2 

48'-7 

4i 

0.9 

5-6 

14.1 

26.6 

43- 1 

63  4 

S7.7 

115.9 

148.0 

184. 1 

22J,  f 

>67.9 

H5  8 

367-5 

423.2 

482.8 

42 

X.C 

5-7 

H5 

26.9 

434 

63. 8 

88.1 

116.4 

148.6 

184.7 

^23.8 

268.7 

3 16.6 

368.4 

[424.2 

483.8 

43 

1 .0 

5 8 

*4-5 

27.1 

43-7 

64.2 

88.6 

1 16.9 

149.2 

is5-4 

225  5 

269.5 

3G-4 

369-3 

435.1 

483.8 

44 

XI 

5-9 

*4-7 

27.4 

44.0 

64-5 

89.0 

II7-4 

H9-7 

186  0 

226.2 

270.2 

3 ’ 8-3 

3 7°. 2 

426. 1 

485.8 

43 

1. 1 

6.0 

14.8 

27.6 

44-3 

,64.9 

89.5 

117.9 

1 5°-3 

186.6 

226.9 

271.0 

319. 1 

3 7 1 • 1 

427.0 

486.9 

46 

1.2 

6.1 

15.0 

27.9 

44.6 

65-3 

89.9 

118.4 

150.9 

187.3 

227.6 

271. S 

3*9-9 

372.0 

428.0 

487.9 

47 

1.2 

6.2 

15.2 

28.1 

44.9 

6W 

90  3 

1 1S.9 

[5I-5 

187.9 

228.3 

272.6 

320.8 

372-9 

429.0 

488.9 

48 

r-3 

6.4 

J5-4 

28.3 

45.2 

66.0 

90.8 

”9-5 

152.0 

188.5 

229.0 

273-3 

321.6 

373-8 

430-0 

490.0 

,'49 

i-3 

6.5 

15.6 

28.6 

45-5 

66.4 

91.2 

120.0 

152.6 

189.2 

229.7 

274. 1 

322.4 

374-7 

430.9 

491.0 

' 50 

1.4 

6.6 

15.8 

28.8 

45  9 

66.8 

91.7 

120.5 

153-2 

189. 8 

230  4 

2.74.9 

323-3 

375-6 

43 1 -9 

492.0 

5l 

1.4 

6.7 

15.9 

29.1 

46.2 

67.2 

92.  i 

I 2 1 .0 

‘53-8 

190.5 

231.1 

275-6 

324.1 

376.5 

432.8 

493-i 

52 

»-5 

6.8 

j 6. 1 

29.4 

46  5 

67.6 

92  6 

I2I.5 

‘54-4 

1 9 1 . 1 

23!. 8 

276.4 

325  0 

377-4 

433-8 

494.1 

. 53 

15 

7.0 

16.3 

29.6 

46.8 

68.0 

93° 

1 22.0 

*54  9 

191.8 

233-5 

277.2 

325.8 

3 7 8 3 

434-8 

495-2 

54 

1.6 

7-1 

16.5 

29.9 

47.1 

68  3 

935 

(22.5 

‘555 

192.4 

2.33-3 

278.0 

326.7 

379-2 

435-7 

+96.2 

55 

1.6 

7.2 

16.7 

30.1 

47-5 

68.7 

93-9 

I23.I 

156.1 

193.1 

234.0 

278.9 

327-5 

j So.  2 

436.7 

497-2 

56 

i-7 

7-3 

16.9 

3°-4 

47.8 

69.1 

94.4 

I23.6 

156.7 

193-7 

2.34-7 

279.5 

328.4 

381.1 

437-7 

498.2 

57 

1.8 

7-5 

17. 1 

30.6 

48. 1 

69-5 

93.8 

I 24. 1 

‘57-3 

194.4 

235-4 

280.3 

329.2 

582.0 

438-7 

499.2 

58 

1.8 

7.6 

»7-3 

3°-9 

48.4 

69.9 

95-3 

124.6 

157.8 

195.0 

236.1 

281.x 

33°-° 

582.9 

439-6 

500.3 

59 

19 

7-7 

17-5 

3i.t 

48.8 

70-3 

95-7 

125.! 

158.4 

195-7 

236.8 

281.9 

330.9 

583.8 

440.6 

501.4 

The  Numbers  in  this  Table  are  additive  for  the  inferior  Obfervations  of  Circumpolar  Stars, 
« H h 


Yol.  XI. 


declination. 


Taele  III. 


The  Numbers  in  this  Table  are  always  additive. 


General  Table.  Part  IT.  Argument.  Hour  Angle. 


M.  S. 

s. 

Diff. 

M.  S. 

S. 

0 c 

0.000 

8 10 

0,041 

1 c 

0.000 

20 

0.045 

2 0 

0.000 

30 

0.049 

3 c 

O.COI 

40 

0.053 

4 c 

0.002 

5° 

0.057 

5 0 

0 006 

9 c 

0.061 

10 

0.C07 

1C 

0.066 

20 

0 008 

2C 

0.071 

3c 

0.009 

30 

0.076 

4c 

0.010 

4c 

0.081 

5° 

0.0 1 I 

5° 

0.087 

6 0 

0.012 

10  c 

0.093 

10 

0.013 

IC 

0.100 

20 

0.014 

20 

0.107 

3° 

0.016 

3° 

0.114 

40 

0.018 

40 

0.12  I 

5° 

0.020 

5° 

0.129 

7 0 

0.022 

II  c 

0137 

10 

0.024 

IC 

0.145 

20 

0.026 

20 

0.154 

3C 

1 0.029 

30 

O.163 

4- 

0.032 

4C 

0.173 

5c 

o-°35 

5C 

0.183 

8 c 

0.038 

f 2 C 

0.194 

9 

9 

io 

10 

1 1 


M.  S.  1 

s.  J 

12  IO 

0 205 

20 

0.217 

3° 

0.229 

40 

0.241 

50 

0.254 

rj  0 

0.267 

10 

CO 

Cl 

6 

20 

0.295 

3° 

°.3fio 

40 

0.326 

5° 

0.342 

14  0 

o-359 

10 

0.376 

2C 

c-394 

30 

0.413 

40 

0.432 

5° 

0.452 

r5  c 

o-473 

IC 

0.494 

2C 

0.516 

3C 

0-539 

40 

0.563 

5° 

0.587  - 

16  c 

0.612 

Difl’. 


12 

12 

12 

13 

i3 

H 

H 
hi 
1 6 

16 
T7 

17 

18 

19 

19 

20 
21 

21 

22 

23 

24 

24 

25 


Explanation  of  the  Ealles. 

I.  That  which  claims  a decided  preference  before  all 
others,  is  a catalogue  of  36  principal  ftars  vifible  in  the 
northern  hemifphere,  deduced  from  the  obfervations  of  Dr. 
Mafkelyne. 

II.  A table  of  the  corrections  of  RA  in  time  for  the 
ftars  in  the  preceding  catalogue,  to  every  tenth  day  of  the 
year ; copied  exaCtly  from  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s,  and  printed  by 
his  permifTion.  This  table  contains  the  fum  of  the  precef- 
Hon  from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  aberration,  and  folar  ine- 
quality of  precellion  ; together  with  an  allowance  for  the  mo- 
tions of  forae  of  the  ftars,  the  quantity  of  which  allowance 
to  each  ftar  will  be  found  in  this  copy  at  the  bottom  of  its 
refpeCtive  column.  To  this  table,  a column  for  a Herculis 
has  been  added  in  its  place  by  the  author. 

III.  A table  of  the  corrections  of  RA  in  time  for  the 
fame  ftars,  to, every  10th  degree  cf  longitude  of  the  moon’s 
node  ; comprifing  the  effeCt.  of  nutation  and  the  equation  of 
the  equinoxes. 

IV.  and  V.  are  two  fimilar  tables  of  the  corrections  of 
NPD  for  the  fame  ftars.  The  firft  comprifing  the  elfeCts 
of  prectflion,  aberration,  and  folar  inequality,  for  every  10th 
day  in  the  year.  The  fecond,  the  effeCt  of  nutation  for 
every  10th  degree  of  longitude  of  the  moon’s  node. 

Theft?  two,  neither  of  them,  contain  any  allowance  for  the 
motions  in  the  ftars  themfelves  ; which  feemed  not  to  be 
fufficiently  afeertained  at  the  time  thefe  tables  were  con- 
ilruCtcd. 


VI.  A table  of  the  mean  RA  and  NPD  of  polaris  for 
Jan.  o.  i8co,  and  10  years  following  ; together  with  the 
corrections  ’both  in  RA  and  NPD  tor  every  10th  day  of 
the  year,  and  every  10th  degree  of  longitude  of  the  moon’s 
node. 

Thefe  new  tables  were  calculated  for  the  year  1800. 


Numbers  IV.  and  V.  will  ferve  for  many  years  before' and 
after  that  epoch.  Number  VI.  cannot  long  continue  fo 
correCt ; becaufe  of  the  rapid  annual  increafe  of  preceffion 
in  RA  and  decreafe  in  NPD  in  that  ftar.  But  if  its  mean 
RA  be  brought  up  carefully  to  the  beginning  of  a year,  the 
numbers  in  the  firlt  part  will  fcarcely  err  T'  at  the  utmoft 
in  RA  ; nor  thofe  in  the  column  for  NPD  o".ot  ; from  the 
truth,  if  the  table  be  rightly  conftru&ed. 

Numbers  VII.  VIII.  IX.  and  X.  are  copied  from  Dr. 
Mafkelyne ; for  finding  the  annual  preceffion  of  a ftar  in 
RA  and  NPD,  with  their  refpeCtive  multipliers.  The  only 
alteration  that  has  been  made  in  thefe  is  in  Number  VII. 
and  IX.  where  the  argument,  the  RA  of  the  ftar,  is  altered 
from  the  R.A  in  degrees,  &c.  to  RA  in  time ; and  a mean 
interpolation  has  been  introduced  between  the  numbers 
given  by  the  aftronomer  royal. 

Next  follows  a fet  of  general  tables,  computed  by  the 
author  on  the  plan  of  the  foregoing  ; for  deducing  the  ap- 
parent RA  and  NPD  of  any  ftar  in  any  part  of  the  hea- 
vens from  its  mean  pofition ; or,  vice  verja,  by  applying  the 
numbers  taken  out  of  the  tables  with  a contrary  fign,  for 
deducing  the  mean  pofition  of  any  ftar  fnom  its  obferved  or 
apparent  fituation ; viz. 

Table  XI.  for  finding  the  effeCt  of  aberration  on  a ftar’s- 
RA  in  time,  for  every  10th  day  of  the  year,  and  each  hour 
of  the  ftar’s  RA. 

Table  XII.  for  finding  the  effeCt  of  nutation  on  the 
ftar’s  RA  in  time,  for  every  10th  degree  of  longitude  of  the 
moon’s  node,  and  each  hour  of  the  ftar’s  RA. 

Table  XII.  the  equations  of  the  equinoxes  in  RA  in 
time,  copied  from  Dr.  Mafkelyne. 

Thefe  all  relate  to  the  RA  of  the  ftar,  and  its  neceffary 
corrections.  The  following  give  the  corrections  for  NPD  : 

Table  XIV.  for  finding  the  effeCt  of  aberration  on  the 
NPD  of  a ftar,  for  every  10th  day  of  the  year,  and  each 
hour  of  the  ftar’s  RA. 

T-atle  XV.  for  finding  the  farther  effeCt  of  aberration, 
for  every  joth  day,  according  to  the  decimation  of  the  itar. 

Table  XVI.  for  finding  the  femi-annual  folar  equation 
in  NPD,  for  every  loth  day,  and  each  hour  ef  the  ftar’s  R A. 

Table  XVII.  for  finding  the  effeCt  of  nutation  cn  the 
NPD  of  the  ftar,  for  every  10th  degree  of  longitude  of  the 
moon’s  node,  and  each  hour  of  the  ftar’s  RA. 

It  is  hoped  thefe  tables  will  be  found  as  convenient  to  the 
praClical  aftronomer  as  they  have  been  to  the  author,  who 
compiled  them  merely  for  his  own  ufe.  He  pubhfhes  them 
with  diffidence  ; but  flatters  hiinfelf  that  they  are  not  liable 
to  many  errors,  at  leaft  he  does  not  feel  confcious  of  any 
which  it  was  in  his  power  to  avoid. 

The  above  tables  were  pubhfhed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wo!- 
lafton  in  his  fafcicuius  of  aftronomical  obfervation3  : he  has 
been  fo  obliging  as  to  comply  with  our  requeft  to  reprint 
them  in  this  work.  They  are  admirably  calculated  to  dimi- 
nifh  the  labour  of  reducing  obfervations  of  right  afeenfion 
and  declination,  and  will  no  doubt  be  confidered  as  a valu- 
able acquiliticn  by  the  praCtical  aftronomer. 

Table  XVIII.  contains  the  mean  refraCtions  to  every 
1 10  minutes  of  zenith  diftance,  as  derived  from  the  obferva- 
tions of  Dr.  Bradley  : it  is  taken  from  the  Greenwich  ob- 
fervations of  1797,  as  there  given  by  the  aftronomer  royal. 

Table  XIX.  is  the  augmentation  of  the  femi-diameter  of 
the  moon,  requiring  no  explanation. 

Table  XX.  is  the  diminution  of  the  horizontal  parallax  of 
the  moon,  arifing  from  the  ipheroidal  figure  of  the  earth  ; 
the  ellipticity  is  here  fuppofed  according  .to  the  lateit 
determinations  of  the  figure  of  the  earth. 

Table  XXI.  contains  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  an 
obfervation  with  a fixed  inftrument,  when  the  ftar  has  paffed 
or  not  arrived  at  the  vertical  wire,  to  reduce  it  to  that  which. 

. ' would 


DECLINATION. 


would  have  beer,  given  at  the  fame  moment  by  the  centre  of 
the  wires. 

The  three  tables  which  follow  are  to  facilitate  the  ufe  of 
the  repeating  circle.  They  give  the_  correction  to  be  ap- 
plied to  an  observation  made  at  a given  interval  of  time 
from  the  traniit  of  a (tar  over  the  meridian. 

The  firlf  table  is  calculated  for  tne  pole  ftar  only. 

This  table  having  been  calculated  Come  years  Since  for 
the  latitude  of  Paris,  theft  numb-rs  mu  If  now  be  mul- 
tiplied by  0.95  fur  the  fuperior  traniit,  and  by  0.0b  for  tne 
inferior. 


The  ufe  of  the  general  Tables  If.  and  III.  has  been  ex- 
plained in  the  text. 

The  above  tables  contain  all  the  corrections  that  occur 
in  obfervations  for  determining  the  declinations  and  right 
afctnfions  ol  the  heavenly  bodies,  except  fuch  as  relate  to 
the  mechanical  conltruction  of  the  traniit  inftrument,  which 
will  be  found  under  that  article.  But  as  fome  doubts  are 
entertained  relative  to  Dr.  Bradley’s  retractions,  we  fhall 
annex  a comparative  table  of  refractions,  as  derived  from 
the  obfervations  of  different  altroriomers,  as  given  in  the 
third  vol.  of  Mr.  Vince’s  Allrouomy. 


A Table  of  RefraCtion,  according  to  different  Authors.  The  Barometer  om./6o. 


Zenith- 
dill  ance. 

Therm. 

centes. 

Laplace. 

Bradley. 

Burg. 

Mayer. 

Piazzl. 

Dclambre. 

Mayer. 

— 10 

1 i".i 

1 0".  9 

1 1 "-3 

I l'ho 

xx  "-3 

1 1 ".3 

0 

10.4 

10.6 

10.9 

10.6 

ic.8 

ic.8 

io".6 

IO° 

-f-  10 

10.3 

io.  1 

10  5 

10.2 

10.3 

10.3 

20 

9.9 

9-3 

10. 1 

9-9 

9.9 

9.8 

3° 

9.6 

9.1 

9-7 

9.6 

9-5 

9-4 

— 10 

22.9 

23.0 

23-4 

22.7 

23.1 

23.2 

O 

22.0 

2 1.9 

22.5 

2X.9 

22.2 

22.2 

21.9 

20 

4-  10 

21.2 

20.9 

21.6 

21. 1 

21.0 

21.2 

20 

20.4 

20.0 

20.8 

20.4 

20.1 

20.3 

30 

19.7 

18  8 

20. 1 

J9-7 

I9.4 

X9-5 

— xo 

36.2 

30-5 

37-x 

36.0 

36.8 

36-9 

O 

34.8 

34-3 

35-7 

34-7 

35-2 

35- 2 

34-7 

30 

4-  10 

33-4 

33- 2 

34-3 

33-5 

33-6 

3S.5 

20 
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Declination,  Circle  of \ is  a great  circle  of  the  fphere 
palling  through  the  poles  of  the  world  ; and  on  which  the 
declination  of  a ftar  is  meafured.  See  Declination,  in 
Sljlronomy. 

Declination,  Parallax  of,  is  an  arc  of  the  circle  of  de- 
clination, whereby  the  parallax  of  the  altitude  increafes  or  di- 
minifhes  the  declination  of  a ftar. 

Declination,  Refraction  of  the,  an  arc  of  the  circle  of 
declination,  whereby  the  declination  of  a ftar  is  increafed  or 
diminifhed  by  means  of  the  refradtion. 

Declination,  from  the  Latin  declinatio,  in  a general 
fenfe,  means  the  variation  from  a fixed  point.  The 
declination  of  the  magnetic  needle,  or  of  the  mariner’s 
compafs,  is  its  variation  from  the  true  meridian  of  the 
place  j for  it  hardly  ever  happens  at  any  time  in  any 
place,  that  the  magnetic  needle  points  due  north  and 
fouth  ; or  that  the  magnetic  meridian  coincides  with  the 
aftronomical  meridian  of  the  place.  The  quantity  of  this 
declination  is  ufually  meafured  by  an  arc  of  the  horizon,  or 
of  an  horizontal  circle,  intercepted  between  the  true  north 
point  of  the  horizon,  and  the  north  extremity  of  the  mag- 
netic needle.  Thus,  when  the  declination  is  faid  to  be 
twenty  degrees  weft,  the  meaning  is,  that  if  a ftraight  line  be 
drawn  through  the  centre,  or  point  of  fufpenfton,  of  the 
needle,  and  through  the  true  north  point  of  the  Jaorizon, 
then  the  north  half  of  the  needle  lies  on  the  weft  of  that  line, 
and  make3  an  angle  of  20  degrees  with  it.  If  the  declina- 
tion is  faid  to  be  120  eaft,  the  meaning  is,  that  the  north 
half  of  the  magnetic  needle  lies  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  line 
which  paffes  through  its  centre  and  the  true  north  point  of 
the  horizon,  making  an  angle  of  120  with  it.  It  is  evident 
that  when  the  north  half  of  the  needle  lies  on  the  eaft  of  the 
above-mentioned  line,  which,  in  fa£t,  is  the  meridian  of  the 
place  5 the  other  half  of  the  needle  muft  lie  on  the  oppofite, 
vice,  on  the  weft  fide  of  that  meridian  line,  making  the  fame 
angle  with  it.  But  in  expreffiog  the  declination,  the  north 
end  of  the  needle  is  always  underftood. 

In  a manufeript  Latin  letter  of  Peter  Adfiger,  on  the  pro- 
perties of  the  magnet,  dated  in  the  year  1269  ; which  is  pre- 
ferred among  ft  the  manuferipts  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  ; 
expref3  mention  is  made  of  the  declination  of  the  magnetic 
needle.  This  curious  letter  was  lately  publifh?d  by  Mr. 
Cavallo,  in  the  Supplement  to  his  Treatife  on  Magnetifm, 
which  fee.  The  conftrudtion,  however,  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  as  deferibed  in  this  letter,  being  very  rude  and  unfit 
for  navigation,  it  is  moll  probable  that  the  compafs  began 
to  be  ufed  at  fea  many  years  after  the  above  mentioned  date, 
and  of  courfe  its  declination  remained  likewife  unknown  to 
the  generality  of  people,  until  the  time  of  Columbus’s  firft 
voyage  to  America,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1492  ; for 
it  is  exprefsly  mentioned  in  his  life,  that  the  declination  of 
the  magnetic  needle  from  the  true  meridian  was  firft  d fco- 
vered  in  that  expedition,  and  that  this  difeovery  in  an  un- 
known ocean  produced  a great  degree  of  confternation  and 
terror  in  the  minds  of  the  crew  ; for  it  feemed  as  if  nature 
herfelf  had  fufpended  its  ufual  laws,  and  had  forfaken  them 
in  that  perilous  lituation.  Some  writers  have  attributed  the 
original  difeovery  of  the  declination  to  Sebaftian  Cabot, 
a Venetian,  who,  they  fay,  difeovered  it  in  the  year  1500  ; 
hut  Columbus’s  claim  is  certainly  prior  to  that  year. 

Pile  declination,  when  firft  dilcovered,  was  fuppofed  to  be 
permanent  or  unalterable  ; but  fome  time  after  it  was  found 
that  the  quantity  of  it  varied  in  the  fame  place,  fo  as  to  be 
different  at  dirferent  times.  The  difeovery  of  this  variation 
of  the  magnetical  declination  is  generally  attributed  to  Mr. 
Gellibrand,  a profeffor  in  Grefham  college,  who  firft  obferv- 
ed  it  about  the  year  16 25  ; yet  Mr.  Bond,  in  his  ‘f  Longi- 
tude Found,  page  5 and  6,  fays  that  the  declination  was 


found  to  vary  and  to  decreafe  firft  by  Mr,  John  Mair,  fg« 
condly  by  Mr.  Gunter,  thirdly  by  Mr.  Gellibrand,  and  then 
by  himfelf  in  the  year  1640.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
found  that  the  magnetic  needle  not  only  varies  after  a con- 
fiderable  period,  but  that  it  is  continually  fluctuating,  fo 
that  the  variation  of  it  may  generally  be  obferved  within  the 
period  of  an  hour  or  two,  and  often  in  a much  fhorter  time. 

The  declination  is  not  only  fubjcCt  to  a continual  varia- 
tion in  the  fame  place,  but  it  is  different  in  diflerent  parts  of 
the  world.  It  alfo  varies  differently  in  each  particular  place  ■, 
fo  much  fo,  that  notwithftanding  the  exertions  of  the  greateft 
philofophers  and  mathematicians,  no  theory  nor  rule  has 
been  difeovered  which  might  furnifh  the  means  of  foretelling 
with  accuracy  the  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle,  for  any 
future  period,  at  any  particular  place. 

That  the  declination  is  not  owing  to  any  imperfection  in 
the  conftruCtion  of  the  needles  or  corapaffes,  or  to  the  vari- 
ous ftrength  of  the  magnets,  is  proved  by  obferving  that  all 
the  magnetic  needles  of  compaffes  that  are  iituated  near  the 
fame  fpot,  (hew  exactly  the  fame  declination,  provided  they 
are  freely  fufpended,  and  out  of  the  influence  of  each  other, 
as  well  as  of  any  other  ferruginous  fubftances. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  declination  at  different  times, 
and  in  different  places,  being  one  of  the  greateft  impediments 
to  the  perfection  of  navigation  ; philofophers,  mathema- 
ticians, navigators,  ana  mechanics,  have  endeavoured,  with 
admirable  afiiduity,  firft,  to  contrive  inftruments  fit  to 
Ihew  the  exafit  quantity  of  it  at  any  particular  place ; fe- 
condly,  to  make,  and  to  regifter,  the  oblervations  in  a manner 
that  might  prove  ufeful  to  future  navigators  and  obfervers  ; 
and  thirdly,  to  inveftigate  the  caufe  of  it,  principally  with  3 
view  of  deriving  therefrom  an  ufeful  and  fadsfaCtory  theory. 
It  is  now  incumbent  upon  us  to  treat  fucctffively  of  thefe 
various  and  important  pai  ticulars. 

I.  The  inftruments  which,  according  to  the  prefent  ftate 
of  knowledge,  are  bell  adapted  to  Ihew  the  declination  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  will  be  found  deferibed  under  the  article 
Compass.  They  are  of  two  forts,  viz.  one  which  is  to  be 
ufed  at  fea,  and  the  other  which  is  to  be  ufed  upon  land. 
That  which  is  to  be  ufed  at  fea,  on  board  of  fhips,  is  called 
the  azimuth  compafs,  becaufe  with  it  the  magnetic  azimuth  of 
the  fun,  or  other  celeftial  objed,  is  to  be  afeertained  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  true  azimuth  of  that  fame  objed  is  ob- 
ferved by  means  of  a fextant ; for,  from  the  comparifon 
of  thefe  contemporary  azimuths,  the  declination  of  the 
magnetic  needle  is  afeertained,  according  to  the  rules  given 
under  the  above-mentioned  article  Compafs.  But  it  mull 
not  be  expeded  that  the  declination,  thus  determined  at 
fea,  ftiould  be  very  accurate.  With  the  bell  inftruments, 
and  the  molt  expert  obfervers,  the  declination  thus  found 
may  at  moll  be  depended  upon  within  eight  or  ten  mi- 
nutes; but  with  the  common  lefs  ptrfed  inftruments.  and 
theordinaryclafs  ofnautical  obfervers,  the  reftilt  of.the  obferv- 
ations  hardly  ever  differs  from  the  truth  lefs  than  half  a de- 
gree ; and  this  arifes  principally  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
ferving the  exad  magnetieal  azimuth  of  the  fun,  and  from 
the  difficulty  of  taking  the  true  and  the  magnetical  azimuths 
at  the  very  fame  moment.  Another  fource  of  error  arifes 
from  the  influence  of  iron  upon  the  compafs,  which  at  fea  is 
aimoft  impoffible  to  be  avoided.  Captain  Flinders,  who 
made  feveral  important  experiments  relative  to  this  particular, 
fays  (Phil.  Tranf.  for  1805.)  “ Whilft  furveying  along  the 
fouth  coaft  of  New  Holland  in  1801  and  1802,  I obferved  a 
confiderable  difference  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  when  there  was  no  other  apparent  caufe  for  it  than  that 
of  the  Ihip’s  head,  being  in  a different  direction.  This  occa- 
sioned much  perplexity  in  laying  down  the  bearings,  and  in 
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allowing  a proper  variation  Upon  them,  and  put  me  under 
the  neceffity  of  endeavouring  to  find  out  fome  method  of  cor- 
relating or  allowing  for  thefe  differences.”  This  gentleman 
then  relates  fome  ineffectual  attempts  he  made  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  removing  the  caufe  of  the  above-mentioned  difference, 
which  often  amounted  to  fome  degrees,  and  was  at  laft  in- 
duced to  draw  the  following  inferences. 

1.  “I  fuppofe,”  he  fays,  “ the  attractive  power  of  the 
different  bodies  in  the  fhip,  which  are  capable  of  affeCting 
the  compafs,  to  be  collected  into  iomething  like  a focal  point 
or  centre  of  gravity,  and  that  this  point  is  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  fhip  where  the  fhot  are  depofited,  for  here  the 
greateft  quantity  of  iron  is  collected  together.” 

2.  “ I fuppofe  this  point  to  be  endued  with  the  fame  kind 
of  attraction  as  the  pole  of  the  hemifphere  where  the  fhip  is  ; 
confequently,  in  New  Holland  the  fouth  end  of  the  needle 
would  be  attracted  by  it,  and  the  north  end  repelled.” 

3.  “ That  the  attractive  power  of  this  point  is  fufficiently 
ftrong  in  a fhip  of  war  to  interfere  with  the  aCtion  of  the  mag- 
netic poles  upon  a compafs  placed  upon  or  in  the  binnacle.” 

With  fixed  inftruments  upon  land,  a much  greater  degree 
of  accuracy  has  been  attained  ; and  it  is  in  confequence  of 
this  accuracy  that  the  daily  or  hourly  variation  has  been  dif- 
covered  ; for  the  quantity  of  it  from  hour  to  hour  is  exceed- 
ingly fmall.  This  accuracy , however,  is  to  be  obtained  only 
by  paying  due  attention  to  all  the  known  particulars  which 
have  an  influence  on  the  motion  and  the  indications  of  the 
r.eedle.  Thefe  particulars  principally  are;  ift.  that  the 
magnetic  meridian,  or  the  poles  of  the  needle,  be-exaCfly  in 
the  axis  of  its  figure.  But  as  this  is  feldom  the  cafe,  the 
only  expedient  by  which  the  error  ariling  therefrom  may  be 
afeertained  and  allowed  for,  is  to  turn  the  needle  with  the 
under  fide  uppermoft,  (for  which  purpofe  the  cap  of 
it  is  generally  made  to  fit  both  Gdes,)  and  to  obferve 
its  direction  again  with  the  laft-mentioned  fide  upper- 
mo  ft  ; for  if  the  two  obfervations  agree,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  magnetic  poles  are  in  the  axis  of  the 
needle  ; otherwife  a mean  of  the  two  obfervations  will  give 
the  true  direction,  and  will  point  out  the  deviation  of  the 
magnetic  axis  of  the  needle  from  that  of  its  figure,  which, 
when  once  afeertained,  may  afterwards  be  allowed  for,  with- 
out any  farther  inverfions  of  the  needle.  2dly.  A true  me- 
ridian line  mud  be  had,  in  order  to  compare  the  direction  of 
the  needle  with  it.  See  Meridian  Line.  ^dly.  Care  mult 
be  taken  that  the  needle  be  not  within  the  influence  of  any 
mafs  of  iron  or  other  ferruginous  matter  that  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  building,  in  the  ground,  or  about  the  perfon  of 
the  obferver.  We  have  no  better  means  of  conveying  to  our 
readers  a clear  idea  of  the  pra&ical  method  of  afeertaining 
the  above-mentioned  caufes  of  error,  and  of  compenfating 
for  their  effeCts,  than  by  fubjoining  part  of  Mr.  Gilpin’s  ac- 
count of  his  very  careful  obfervations  on  the  variation  of  the 
magnetical  declination  made  at  the  apartments  of  the  Royal 
Society.  This  account  is  publilhed  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for 
the  year  1806, ; and  the  very  inftru&ive  part  of  it  which  we 
allude  to  is  as  follows  : 

I.  “The  compafs  in  the  houfe,  at  the  time  of  obfervation, 
was  placed  in  the  middle  window,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
fociety’s  meeting-room,  upon  a . ftrong  mahogany  board. 
Againft  the  oppofite  building  the  dial-plate  of  a watch  is 
fixed,  making  an  angle  with  the  true  meridian  of  31°  8'.S  to 
the  eaftward,  as  a mark  to  which  the  telefcope  of  the  com- 
pafs was  adjufted.  To  obtain  the  angle  that  this  mark  made 
with  the  true  meridian,  I fixed  a tranfit-inftrument  on  the 
mahogany  board  above-mentioned,  precifely  in  the  fame 
place  where  the  compafs  had  been  placed,  and  having  ad- 
jufted its  telefcope  to  the  faid  mark,  the  tranlits  of  the  fun 


and  ftarsover  a vertical  circle  palling  through  the  zenith  and 
this  mark,  were  obferved  ; and  the  angle  contained  between 
the  faid  mark  and  the  true  meridian,  was  found  by  compu- 
tation to  be  3 i°  8'. 8 as  above. 

2.  “ For  the  purpofe  of  afeertaining  what  error  there 
might  be,  from  a want  of  parallelifm  between  the  line  joining 
the  indices  and  the  magnetifm  of  the  needle,  and  thereby  to 
determine  whether,  in  the  ufual  method  of  obferving,  the 
indices  fhew  the  true  angle  which  the  dirt&ion  of  magnetifm 
makes  with  the  firft  divifion  or  zero,  a great  many  obferva- 
tions were  made  on  both  ends  of  the  needle,  and  with  both 
fides  of  the  needle  uppermoft,  (the  cap  of  the  needle  being 
made  to  fit  on  readily  on  either  face  for  this  purpofe)  ; viz . 
north  end  and  fouth  end  in  its  upright  pofition,  and  north 
end  and  fouth  end  with  the  needle  inverted,  and  the  mean 
of  the  four  giving  the  angle  greater  by  2',  than  that  (hewn 
by  the  north  end  in  the  upright  pofition  of  the  needle, 
(which  was  the  end  always  ufed  in  thofe  obfervations,)  two 
minutes  have  been  added  to  all  the  obfervations  read  from 
the  inftrument,  as  the  correftion  for  this  error  to  angles  on 
the  eaft  file  of  zero,  and  fubtra&ed  from  angles  on  the  weft 
fide,  to  obtain  the  true  angle  ; which  error  to  angles  on  the 
weft  fide,  however,  only  occurred,  when  the  inftrument  was 
taken  out  of  doors  to  determine  the  effedf  of  the  iron-work 
of  the  building. 

3.  “ The  variation  compafs  being  placed  in  the  houfe  for 
obfervation,  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  be  entirely  cut  of  the 
influence  of  iron  ; I was,  therefore,  defirous  to  afeertain 
how  far  that  influence  might  extend  ; for  the  determination 
of  which,  the  following  method  was  adopted. 

“ Having  cagfed  to  be  funk  into  the  earth  to  fome  depth 
a ftrong  poft,  in  the  wood-yard  of  Somerfet-houfe,  at  a 
contiderable  diftance  from  the  influence  of  any  iron,  on 
which  the  corapafs  might  be  placed,  and  from  which 
fta.ion  there  was  a convenient  mark  at  a proper  diftance  to 
which  its  telefcope  could  be  adjufted,  1 took  the  compafs 
there  at  thofe  times  of  the  day  when  the  needle  was  fta- 
tionary  ; viz.  morning  and  afternoon  ■ before  the  compafs 
was  carried  out  of  doors,  obfervations  were  made  in  the 
room  ; then  it  was  taken  out  of  doors  to  the  above-men- 
tioned ftation  for  obfervation  there  ; and  the  obfervations 
were  again  repeated  after  the  compafs  had  been  reftored  to 
its  fituation  in  the  room  ; fo  that,  had  any  alteration  taken 
place  in  the  interval,  fuch  alteration  would  have  been  de- 
tected ; but,  during  the  whole  feries,  no  material  difference 
occurred  between  the  obfervations  made  in  the  houfe  before,, 
and  after,  thofe  taken  in  the  yard. 

“ The  obfervations,  therefore,  made  in  the  yard,  com- 
pared with  thofe  taken  in  the  houfe,  both  before  and  after 
thofe  taken  out  of  it,  formed  the  comparifon  for  obtaining 
the  error,  or  the  effeft  of  the  iron-work  of  the  room  on  the 
needle  in  the  houfe  ; and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  con-, 
fiderable  accuracy  has  been  obtained.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows : . 

“ By  a mean  of  20  fets,  or  200  obfervations  taken  with 
the  compafs  in  the  yard,  compared  with  twice  that  number 
taken  in  th,e  houfe,  before  and  after  thofe  taken  in  the  yard, 
the  variation  obferved  in  the  houfe  was  found  to  be  greater 
than  that  obferved  in  the  yard  by  5'. 4.  The  mean  of  nine 
fe.ts  of  obfervations  taken  in  the  morning  giving  far  the  error 
5'. 5.  And  the  mean  of  eleven,  taken  in  the,  afternoon, 
giving  for  the  error  5'. 3.  The  variation  in  thofe  tables  have 
therefore  been  leffened  by  the  above-mentioned  quantity  - 
5'.4;  as  the  error  for  the  effe&  of  the  iron-work  of  thee 
room  on  the  needle  in  the  houfe.” 

II.  The  obfervations  of  the  quantity  of  magnetical  decli- 
nation which  have  been  made  and  regiftered  in  journals  and 
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other  books,  may,  for  tbe  fake  of  pevfpicuity,  be  divided  into 
thofe  which  have  been  made  in  the  fame  place  at  different 
times,  and  thofe  which  have  been  made  at  different  places 
and  different  times.  We  (hall,  in  the  ffrft  place,  {fate  the 
obfervations  made  in  London  at  different  tunes. 

Direction  of  the  Magnetic  Needle  obferved  in  London  at  dif- 
ferent Times. 
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It  may  be  obferved,  with  refpedl  to  the  ftatements  of  the 
preceding  table,  efpecially  with  thofe  previous  to  the  year 
1800,  that  they  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  within  lefs 
than  three  or  four  minutes  ; not  fo  much  on  account  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  inftruments,  or  of  the  want  of  accuracy 
in  the  obfervers,  as  for  the  different  times  of  the  year,  or  of 
th«  day  in  which  the  obfervations  were  taken,  which,  as  will 
prelently  appear,  occafion  a very  material  difference.  And 
It  is  for  this  reafon,  principally,  that  when  the  declination 
tor  the  fame  year  is  given  by  different  obfervers  about  the' 
iame  place,  *heir  ftatements  feldom  agree. 

The  firft  remark  which  obvioufly  occurs  in  examining  the 
preceding  table,  is,  that  when  tbe  declination  was  firft  ob- 
^ae"rmt,Londo"*.  the  n°rth  end  of  the  needle  flood  on  the 
“ C TCndl^n-  Fr,om  that  the  declination  was 
obferved  to  decreafe,  until  about  the  year  1637,  when  the 
needle  was  found  to  point  due  north  and  fouth  ; aBd  foon 


after  it  was  obferved  to  proceed  towards  tbe  weft.  But  for 
want  of  a continued  feries  of  obfervations,  we  cannot  pre- 
cilely  fay  when  the  change  from  eaft  to  weft  actually  took 
place. 

If  we  take  the  number  of  years  elapfed  fince  the  firft  ob- 
fervation  was  made,  as  [fated  in  the  table  ; viz.  226  years, 
and  divide  the  whole  angular  motion  of  the  magnetical 
needle,  made  during  that  period  ; viz.  from  ii°  15'  eaft, 
to  240  S'  weft,  we  fhall  find  that  the  mean  annual  motion  of 
tbe  declination  amounts  to  about  974  ; but  from  an  in- 
fptdlion  of  the  table,  and  a feparate  calculation  for  the 
number  of  years  elapfed  between  each  pair  of  contiguous 
obfervations,  it  evidently  appears  that  the  real  increale  or 
decreafe  of  the  declination  has  been  fo  very  irregular,  as  t® 
indicate  no  rule  whatever  by  which  the  declination  might 
be  foretold  for  any  future  time.  Latterly,  however,  the 
decreafe  of  the  declination  has  been  fo  very  frnall,'  as  hardly 
to  amount  to  f of  a minute  annually.  And  from  this  we 
are  led  to  expedt  that  the  declination  has  reached  its  ulti- 
mate limit  towards  the  weft,  and  that  the  north  end  of  the 
needle  will  foon  begin  to  move  back  towards  the  meridian  ; 
but  no  great  ftrefs  fhould  be  laid  upon  this  indication  ; con- 
fidering  that  the  movements  of  the  magnetic  needle  follow 
no  certain  and  determinate  law.  Having  thus  ftated  the 
mod  remarkable  obfervations  relative  to  the  annual  variation 
of  the  declination,  it  will  now  be  necefiary  to  ftate  thofe 
which  relate  to  monthly  and  diurnal  vaiiation.  The  inge- 
nious Mr.  John  Canton  was  the  firft  who  took  particular 
care  to  examine  the  daily  variation  of  the  magmetic  needle, 
and  an  account  of  his  obfervations  is  contained  in  the  31ft 
vo!.  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  H:s  ftatement  is  as  follows  : 


The  Declination  obferved  at  different  Hours  of  the  fame  Day, 
June  27th,  1759. 
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The  mean  Variation  for  each  Month  in  the  Year. 
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Lately  Mr.  Gilpin  made  a great  many  accurate  obferra- 
tions  of  the  fame  nature  at  the  apartments  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  on  account  of  the  difLnce  of  time,  it  will  be 
ufeful  to  compare  the  mean  refult  of  his  obfervations  with 
6 the 
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the  preceding  table  of  Mr.  Canton.  Daring  1 6 months,  year  1806,  to  which  we  muff  refer  fuch  of  our  readers  at 
viz.  from  September  1786,  to  December  1787,  Mr.  Gi!-  are  deiirous  of  examining  the  particulars  minutely  ; but  we 
pin  obferved  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle  at  differ-  iTiall  fubjoin  his  table  of  the  mean  monthly  variation  at  dif- 
eat Hated  hours  of  the  day,  and  his  obfervations  are  regif-  ferent  times  of  the  day,  which  has  been  deduced  from  the 
tered  in  16  pages  of  the  Phiiofophical  Tranfaftions  for  the  above-mentioned  1 6 pages. 


Mean  Monthly  Variation  or  the  Magnetic  Needle. 
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From  the  whole  of  the  above  Hated  obfervatior.s  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  magnetic  needle  generally  is  Hationary  at 
about  feven  or  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  time 
the  variation  is  leaff;  and  at  about  oris  or  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  its  variation  is  greateH.  The  mean 
monthly  diurnal  variation  of  the  declination  was  found,  in 
March.  17S7,  to  be  15’;  in  June  19'. 6;  in  July  19'. 6 ; in 
September  i+'.S  ; and  in  December  7 '.6.  But  on  a mean 
of  twelve  years  obfervations,  from  the  year  1793  to  1805, 
Mr,  Gilpin  found  that  the  diurnal  alteration  o!  variation  in 
March  was  only  S’. 5 ; in  June  fi'.2  ; in  July  io'.6;  in  Sep- 
tember 8'. 7 ; and  in  December  377 . By  a mean  of  the 
above-mentioned  twelve  years,  the  variation  appears  to  in- 
creafe  or  go  wellvvard,  from  the  winter  folHice  to  the  vernal 
equinox,  o'. 8 ; it  decreafes  or  goes  eaftward,  from  the  vernal 
equinox  to  the  fummer  folHice,  F.43  ; increafes  again,  from 
trie  fummer  folHice  to  the  autumnal  equinox,  2743 ; and 
continues  nearly  the  fame,  only  decreafing  o'.  14,  from  the 
faid  equmox  to  the  winter  folHice. 

Other  obfervers  in  other  parts  of  the  world  have  remark- 
ed magnetic  periods  fomewhafc  different;  from  the  above. 
Mr.  Cotte’s  obfervations,  on  the  diurnal  variation,  (hew  that 
the  magnetic  needle  becomes  feationary  four  times  in  the 
courfe  of  the  year ; viz.  from  January  to  March  it  retires 
from  the  meridian,  then  approaches  it  till  May ; is  flationary 
in  June,  retires  in  July,  approaches  it  till  Gftober,  and  re- 
tires from  it  in  November  and  December.  AtJFort  Marl- 
borough in  the  iHatid  of  Sumatra,  during  the  year  1794, 
Mr.  Macdonald  made  feverai  accurate  obfervations  on  the 
daily  variation  of  the  declination  ; from  which  it  appears 
that  the  declination  at  that  place  (where  it  was  little  more 
than  i°  E.)  increafed  from  about  7 in  the  morning,  till  5 
in  the  afternoon,  and  that  it  decreafed  till  7 in  the  morning. 
Mr.  Macdonald  likewife  obferved  that  this  diurnal  variation 
of  the  magnetical  declination  in  time  of  thunder  is  greater 
than  ufual.  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1796. 

The  fame  gentleman  made  fimilar  obfervations  in  the 


ifland  of  St.  Helena  in  the  courfe  of  the  years  1793  and 
J796.  The  declination,  which  at  .that  place  was  150  48' 
34!"  well,  in  November  1796,  at  a mean  appeared  to  vary 
about  3'  55";  viz.  the  magnetic  needle  is  flationary  from 
about  iix  o’clock  in  the  evening,  till  lix  in  the  morning, 
when  it  begins  to  move  and  the  wefl  variation  increafes,  till 
it  amounts  to  its  maximum,  at  about  8 o’clock  ; diminiih- 
ing  afterwards,  till  it  becomes  Hationary.  Phil.  Tranf.  for 
1798. 

In  the  ifland  of  Jamaica  Mr.  Robertfon  afferts,  (Phih 
Tranf.  for  1806)  that  the  declination  is  conflantly  6°  30' 
eafl.  But  he  is  led  to  make  this  afiertion  from  having  ob- 
ferved old  plans  of  efletes,  made  foon  after  the  year  1660  ; 
whereon  the  magnetic  meridian  was  marked,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  coincide  with  the  magnetic  meridian  which  Mr. 
Robertfon  obferved  on  purpofe,  about  140  years  after  the 
above-mentioned  period.  To  this,  however,  it  may  be  ofa- 
vioufly  objeiffed,  that  the  declination  may,  during  the  above 
mentioned  interval,  have  moved  backwards  and  forwards  ; 
and  have  at  lafl  returned  to  the  fame  point.  Befldes,  it 
mufl  be  remarked,  that  furveying  infirumenjts,  as  they  were 
made  about  140  years, ago,  were  not  capable  of  that  degree 
of  accuracy,  which  is  neceffary  to  thew  the  4rue  declination 
of  the  magnetic  needle. 

, Having  thus  far  endeavoured  to. give  out  readers  a fuffi- 
cient  account  of  the  declination  and  its  variajticn  in  the  fame 
place,  we  may  now  proceed  to  Hate  the  Hoff  important 
particulars  relative  to  the  declination  at  different  places  j 
which  is  of  the  utmoft  confequtnce  to  navigtators. 

I On  account  of  the  uncertain  movements  cpf  the  magnetic 
needle  in  different  places  on  the  furface  of  (the  globe  5 the 
fafeff  expedient  which  navigators  can,  and  do,  adopt,  is  to 
afeertain  the  aftual  declination  at  any  particular  p'ace,  where 
it  may  be  deemed  neceffary,  by  tiling  the  azimuth  compafs, 
after  the  manner  fhewn  under  the  article  Compass.  And 
thus,  indeed,  a great  many  obfervations  are  c'cfntinually  made 
at  fea  3 which  might  be  of  life  to  future  navigators  at  no 
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treat  di  (lance  of  time ; but  they  are  feldom  preferred  and 
tniblithed  5 and,  if  pub!i(hed,  they  are  to  be  found  (cattercd 
in  a variety  of  books,  fuch  as  tranfaftions  of  learned  iocie- 
ties,  accounts  of  voyages,  &c.  which  would  be  too  bulky 
and  expenfive  to  the  mariner.  _ f 

The  following  table  is  a fpecimen  of  the  declination  ot 
the  magnetic  needle  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  It 
confiffs  of  four  columns,  which  contain  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  place,  the  declination,  and  the  year  in 
which  it  was  obferved. 
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The  firft  perfon  who  paid  particular  attention  to  the  de- 
clination of  the  magnetic  needle  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Halley ; who,  in  the  year 
1685,  undertook  two  voyages  exprefsly  for  this  purpofe. 
He  colledled,  as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power,  all  the  obferva- 
tions  made  in  different  places  relative  to  the  declination  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  and  its  variation.  And  in  order  to 
render  them  ufefu!  to  navigators  in  general,  he  marked 
them  on  a chart,  which  he  called  the  declination  chart.  His 
method  was  as  follows : He  took  a general  map  of  the 
world,  and  he  marked  with  dots  all  thofe  places  in  which 
the  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle  had  been  afeertained  5 
he  then  drew  lines,  whether  crooked  or  ftraight,  through  all 
thofe  points  or  places  in  which  the  declination  was  the  fame  $ 
for  inltance,  he  drew  a line  through  all  thofe  places  in  which 
the  declination  was  50  ; he  drew  another  line  through  all 
thofe  places  in  which  the  declination  was  io°;  and  fo  forth. 
But  through  the  points  in  which  there  was  no  declination 
#ither  eaftward  or  weftward,  he  drew  a double  line  by  way  of 
diftinflion,  which  of  courfe  is  called  the  line  of  no  declination  ; 
for  in  that  line  the  magnetic  needle  pointed  due  north  and 
fouth.  All  the  above-mentioned  lines  are  called  declination 
lines,  or  (from  their  firft  projector)  the  Halley  an  lines. 
This  chart  was  formed  in  the  year  1700.  About  60  years 
after,  Meffrs.  Mountaine  and  Dodfon  pubiifhed  a fimilar  chart 
of  declinations,  which  were  principally  derived  from  obferv- 
(ations  made  in  the  courfe  of  the  years  1744  and  1756. 
Phil.  Tranf.  for  1757.) 

In  Dr.  Halley’s  chart,  the  line  of  no  declination  croffes 
the  meridian  of  London  at  about  the  55th  degree  of  fouth 
latitude  ; it  then  proceeds  in  an  arched  direction  towards 
the  weft  of  that  meridian  ; and  increafing  its  curvature  as  rt 
advances  up  into  the  northern  hemifphere,  it  terminates  at 
Charles  town  on  the  coafl  of  North  America.  In  Moun- 
taine and  Dodfon’s  chart,  the  line  of  no  declination  paffes 
more  weftward  of  the  meridian  of  London,  it  advances 
with  a more  irregular  curvature,  and  it  terminates  on  the 
coaft  of  Florida,  at  about  the  30th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude. The  lines  of  eaft  declination  are  on  the  concave  fide 
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of  the  above-mentioned  line,  and  the  lines  of  weft  declina- 
tion are  on  its  convex  fide,  advancing  for  a confiderable  ex- 
tent with  nearly  the  fame  curvature  as  the  line  of  no  decli- 
nation : but,  as  you  come  on  this  fide  of  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  the  lines  of  welt  declination,  in  both  charts,  arc 
aimoll  perpendicular  to  the  meridians.  In  the  Indian  fea, 
and  in  the  fea  between  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar  and  the 
fouth  pole,  the  dec  ination  lines  are  vafily  more  irregular. 

There  is  one  remarkable  circumftar.ce  to  be  obferved  with 
refpeCt  to  the  lines  of  decimation  on  thefe  charts,  which  is 
that  they  never  crofs  each  other. 

In  the  Berlin  Memoirs  for  the  year  1757,  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Euler  pu'olifhed  his  refearches  on  the  magnetic  needle, 
together  with  a map  containing  the  (fate  of  the  declination 
lines  at  about  the  middle  of  the  lali  century.  According 
to  this  author,  the  north  magnetic  pole  ot  the  earth  ftems, 
at  that  time,  to  have  been  iituated  near  the  meridian 
which  paffes  by  Cape  St.  Lucar,  the  fouth  point  of  Cali- 
fornia; and  between  the  latitudes  of  /°°  and  So0  north. 
See  the  article  Magnetism  of  the  Earth. 

In  the  year  1768,  Mr.  Wilcke  of  Sweden  alfo  publifhed 
a declination  map,  wherein  the  lines  of  declination  differ 
confiderably  from  thofe  of  the  preceding  maps. 

Belides  thefe,  all  the  moll  accurate  chaits  of  particular 
feas,  (traits,  channels,  &c.  generally  contain  the  declina- 
tions of  the  magnetic  needle  at  the  molt  remarkable  fpots 
within  their  limits,  and  according  to  the  latell  obfervations 
previous  to  the  publication  of  the  chart.  It  may  be  ob- 
vioully  obferved,  with  refpeCt  to  the  nature  and  the  ufe  of 
thefe  declination  charts,  firft,  that  mod  of  the  declination 
lines  are  drawn  principally  by  conjedlure,  having  not  above 
two  or  three  points  only  afeertained,  and  thofe  probably 
not  in  a very  accurate  mariner;  fecondly,  that  the  declina- 
tions ?t  thofe  points  have  been  obferved  at  different  times  ; 
and  thirdly,  that  though  made  in  the  mod  accurate  manner 
.imaginable,  thefe  charts  cannot  be  ufeful  for  more  than  a 
v.-ry  limited  number  of  years.  A compendious  idea  cf  the 
general  movement  of  the  declination  lines  is  given  by  Dr. 
Lorimer  in  the  following  words : 

“ At  London  and  Paris,  where  the  mod  accurate  obfer- 
vations have  been  made,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century  (and  we  cannot  pretend  to  much  earlier  in- 
formations), there  was  between  n°  and  i2°of  ead  declina- 
tion, which  gradually  decreaftd ; fo  that  in  lefs  than  an 
hundred  years  afterwards,  there  was  no  declination  at  all  in 
thofe  places.  From  1657  at  Lot: don,  and  1666  at  Paris, 
a weft  declination  began,  and  lias  ever  Once  increafed  gra- 
dually, though  not  uniformly,  or  in  the  direCi  pioportr  n 
of  the  times  ; for,  fuch  is  the  nature  of  the  magnetic  decli- 
nation, that,  like  the  apparent  motion  of  the  planets,  fome- 
times  it  is  fader,  fometimes  flower,  at  other  times  it  is  fta- 
tionary  ; analogous  alfo  to  the  elongations  of  the  inferior 
p anets,  at  one  time  it  is  to  the  ead,  and  at  another  time 
to  the  wed,  alternately. 

“ We  may  farther  obferve,  that  the  declination  lines  of 
the  fame  name  have  always  refpeCtively  paffed  London  fome 
years  before  the  fame  lines  arrived  at  Paris  ; and  the  like 
obfervations  have  been  made  in  other  parts  of  the  northern 
hemifphere  ; that  is,  in  this  hemifphere  the  Halleyan  lines 
have  regularly  paffed  thole  places  firft  which  lay  mod  weit- 
erly,  and  fo  in  order  thofe  which  lay  more  to  the  eadward. 
For  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fixteentn  century,  there  was 
an  eadem  declination  over  mod  parts  of  Europe,  while  on 
the  coad  of  North  America  a wed  declination  prevailed  ; 
the  line  of  no  declination  being  then  fitnated  about  the 
Azores.  This  line  of  no  declination  has  ever  fince  moved 
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gradually  eadward,  the  lines  of  ead  declination  receding 
before  it,  while  the  lines  of  wed  declination  have  gradually 
followed  it. 

“ In  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  however,  it  is  quite  other- 
wife;  for,  about  the  hitter  end  of  the  fix  teen  th  century , 
a line  of  no  declination  paffed  near  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  upon  the  ead  fide  of  which  there  was  wed  declina- 
tion, and  upon  the  weft  fide  thereof  ead  declination  ; each 
of  which  declinations,  in  going  eadward  or  wedward,  gra- 
dually increafed  to  a certain  degree,  and  then  in  the  lame 
manner  decreaftd  to  nothing,  fomewhere  to  the  eadward  of 
Java,  one  of  the  Ead  India  iflands. 

“ The  declination  in  the  Paciiic  ocean  has  not  as  yet 
(1775)  been  fo  fully  afeertained  ; only  in  general  we  find, 
that  the  declination  is  eaderly  over  mod  part  of  that  exten- 
five  ocean.  The  line  of  no  declination,  which  was  then 
fituated  a little  to  the  eadward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Plope, 
has  ever  fince  been  moving  to  the  wedward,  and  the  lines  of 
ead  declination  have  gradually  receded  before  it,  while  thofe 
of  the  wed  declination  have  followed  it  with  a proportional 
pace  ; fo  that  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  there  is  now  a 
confiderable  wed  decimation  (about  240  according  to  the 
obfervations  of  colonel  Gordon,  then  commander  of  the 
Dutch  forces  at  the  Cape),  and  the  line  of  no  declination 
has  moved  many  degrees  to  the  wedward  thereof. 

“ From  the  preceding  obfervations,  then,  it  plainly  ap- 
pears, that  the  Halleyan  lines  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere 
do  gradually  move  from  ead  to  wed,  while  the  motion  of 
thofe  lines  in  the  northern  hemifphere  is  from  weft  to 
eaft.” 

III.  We  (hall  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  theory  of  mag- 
netic declination,  and  of  its  variation  ; previoully  to  which  it 
■ will  die  proper  barely  to  enumerate  the  following  faffs,  the 
particular  nature  of  which  may  be  feen  at.  large  under  other 
articles  of  this  Cyclopaedia.  I.  The  eaith  is  a vad  magnet, 
endowed  with  all  the  properties  which  have  been  obferved 
in  common  magnets.  2.  The  magnetic  needle  owes  its  di- 
rective property  to  the  vicinity  of  this  great  magnet,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  when  a fmali  magnetic  needle  is  fimilarly 
iituated  upon  a common  globular  magnet  (called  a Ter- 
rel/a). 3.  A magnet,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  mav, 
and  modiy  has,  its  poles  not  diametrically  oppofite  to  each 
other,  but  in  any  other  pofition.  It  may  alfo  have  more 
than  two  poles.  4.  The  direction  of  the  needle  mud  either 
coincide  with,  or  deviate  from,  the  meridian,  according  as 
the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth  happen  to  be  fituated.  See 
Magnetism  of  the  Earth.  5.  The  power  of  a magnet  is 
dimimfhed  by  heating,  and  is  increafed  by  cooling  ; both 
effeCts,  however,  within  certain  limits.  6.  The  attraction 
between  iron  and  the  magnetic  needle  is  increafed  to  a cer- 
tain degree  by  the  aCfion  of  fulphnric  acid  upon  the  for- 
mer. (See  Cavailo’s  Treatife  on  Magnetifm.)  7.  Laftly, 
the  magnetic  needle  has  been  obferved  to  be  difturbed  in  a 
remarkable  manner;  viz.  fo  as  to  vibrate  and  to  vary  irre- 
gularly, at  tiie  time  of  an  aurora  borealis,  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  of  violent  winds,  of  the  eruptions  of  volca- 
noes, and  of  earthquakes. 

That  the  earth,  on  account  of  its  containing  immenfe 
maffes  oLiron,  and  other  ferruginous  minerals,  is  a vail  and 
irregular  magnet,  has  occurred  to  a variety  of  ptrfons  al- 
moft  ever  fince  the  difeovery  of  the  magnetic  needle  ; and 
that  as  luch  it  mud  aCt  upon  the  needle.  But  Dr.  Elailey, 
coniidering  the  above-mentioned  influence  of  iron  mines, 
&c.  as  a fecondary  power,  imagined  that  the  principal 
movements  of  the  needle  were  occafioned  by  the  aCtion  of  a 
large  magnet  placed  in  or  near  the  centre  of  the  earth,  fo 
I i as 
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as  to  form  a fort  of  nftcleus  to  the  earth.  He  alfo  fup- 
pofcd  that  this  magnetic  nucleus  had  a peculiar  flow  mo- 
tion, whence  arofe  the  declination  and  its  variation. 

iEpinus  entertained  nearly  the  fame  idea,  but  inftead  of 
admitting  the  peculiar  motion  of  the  nucleus,  he  thought 
that  its  magnetic  poles  only  changed  place ; and  this  occa- 
iioned  the  variation  of  the  declination  on  the  ft: rface  of  the 
earth.  Upon  this  fuppoiition  it  is  equally  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  change  of  the  magnetic  poles  in  the  nucleus, 
as  in  any  other  part  of  the  eaith.  It  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
De  Lalande,  that  Mr.  Tobias  Mayer  fent  him  an  extraft 
of  an  unpublifhed  memoir  of  his,  which  contains  his  hypo- 
tb  efls  concerning  the  magnetics!  movements.  Mayer  fup- 
pufes  that  a very  flnall  magnet,  having  two  poles,  exiils 
within  the  earth.  The  centre  of  this  magnet  is  removed, 
he  fuppofes,  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  by  one  fe- 
venth  of  its  radius,  and  recedes  from  it  each  year  one  thou- 
fandth  part  of  that  diftance.  The  line  drawn  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth  through  that  of  the  magnet,  was,  in  1750, 
at  201°  of  longitude,  and  i7°of  north  latitude : the  longi- 
tude increafes  8'  every  year,  and  the  latitude  14'. 

Mr.  Biot  has  likewife  endeavoured  to  explain,  by  means 
of  an  interior  magnet,  all  the  declinations  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  that  have  been  obferved  by  Mr.  Humboldt  in  his 
travels.  He  has  attempted  to  determine,  from  the  obfer- 
vations  of  La  Peyroufe,  and  Von  Humboldt,  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  magnetic  theory  of  the  globe  ; and  he  has 
given  the  neceffary  formula  for  calculating  what  the  decli- 
nation and  dipping  of  the  needle  (fee  Dipping  Needle) 
fliould  be  in  any  given  place.  But  the  calculations  made, 
according  to  this  formula,  have  not  been  found  to  agree 
with  the  aftual  obfervations  made  by  Meffrs.  JSumboldt, 
and  Gay-Lufac,  in  their  travels  through  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany. 

Some  perfons  have  attributed  the  movements  of  the 
needle  to  the  aftion  of  celeffial  bodies,  or  to  fome  aerial 
current  of  magnetic  or  eleftrical  fluid. 

Upon  an  attentive  conflderation  of  all  the  particulars 
that  have  been  afeertained  by  means  of  experiments,  and  long 
continued  obfervations,  the  idea  of  a moveable  or  immove- 
able internal  magnet  feems  to  be  the  leaft  warranted  either 
by  analogy,  or  by  any  coincidence  of  the  theory  with  the 
obfervations.  That  the  various  parts  of  the  earth,  accord- 
ing to  their  nature,  aft  more  or  ltfs  forcibly  upon  the 
magnetic  needle,  admits  of  no  doubt.  It  is  alfo  certain 
that  the  different  concurrence  of  heat,  cold,  eleftricity, 
decompofition,  and  derangement,  muff  continually  tend  to 
alter  the  quantity  of  the  above-mentioned  aftions  upon  the 
magnetic  needle  ; hence  the  variations  of  the  latter  muff, 
according  to  the  ffrifteft  philofophical  reafoning,  be  derived 
from  tin  fe  adequate  caufes,  without  recurring  to  fuppofi- 
tions  purely  chimerical. 

Dr.  Lonmer’s  theory,  which  endeavours  to  explain  the 
movements  of  the  magnetic  needle  by  the  aftion  of  the  folar 
beat  upon  the  earth,  being  the  mod  rational  and  mod:  intel- 
ligible, we  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  a ftatement  of  it. 

“ It  muff  be  allowed,  according  to  the  obfervations  of  fe- 
veral  ingenious  gentlemen,  that  the  colleftive  magnetifm  of 
this  earth  arifes  from  the  magnetifm  of  all  the  ferruginous 
bodies  therein  contained,  and  that  the  magnetic  poles  (hould 
therefore  be  conlidered  as  the  centres  of  the  powers  of  thofe 
magnetic  fubftances.  Thefe  poles  muff;  therefore  change 
their  places,  according  as  the  magnetifm  of  fuch  fubftances  is 
affefted  ; and  if,  with  Mr.  Canton,  we  allow  that  the  general 
caufe  of  the  dtuniai  variation  arifes  from  the  fun’s  heat  in 
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the  forenoon  and  afternoon  of  the  fame  day,  it  will  naturally 
occur,  that  the  fame  caufe,  being  continued,  may  be  fufficient 
to  produce  the  general  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle 
for  any  number  of  years.  For  we  muff;  confider,  that 
ever  flnee  any  attentive  obfervations  have  been  made  on 
this  fubjeft,  the  natural  direftion  of  the  magnetic  needle  in 
.Europe  has  been  conftantly  moving  from  weft  to  eaft,  and 
that  in  other  parts  of  the  world  it  has  continued  its  motion 
with  equal  conftancy. 

“ As  we  muff;  therefore  admit,  that  the  heat  in  the  diffe- 
rent ieafons  depends  chiefly  on  the  fun,  and  upon  the  whole, 
that  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft  will  probably  be  found, 
the  hotteft,  while  January  and  February  are  the  coideft 
months  of  the  year  ; and  that  the  temperature  of  the  other 
months  falls  into  the  refpeftive  intermediate  degrees  ; though 
from  calculation  we  can  fcarce  pretend  to  afeertain  the  abfe- 
lute  heat  of  any  particular  mouth  or  day  ; fo  we  muft  con- 
flder  the  influence  of  heat  upon  magnetifm  to  operate  in  the 
like  manner ; viz.  that  for  a fhort  time  it  fcarcely  manifefts 
itfelf ; yet  in  the  courfe  of  a century,  the  conftancy  and  re- 
gularity thereof  becomes  fufnciently  apparent;  It  would 
therefore  be  idle  to  fuppofe,  that  fach  an  influence  could 
be  derived  from  an  uncertain  and  fortuitous  cauie  ; but  if 
it  be  allowed  to  depend  upon  the  conftancy  of  the  fun’s  mo- 
tion, and  this  appears  to  be  a caufe  fufficient  to  explain  the 
phenomena,  we  fliould,  agreeably  to  Newton’s  firft  rule  of 
philofophizmg,  look  no  farther. 

“ As  we  therefore  conflder  the  magnetic  powers  of  the 
earth  to  be  concentrated  in  the  magnetic  poles,  and  that  there 
is  a diurnal  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  thefe  poles 
muft  perform  a fmall  diurnal  revolution  proportional  to  fuch 
variation,  and  return  again  to  the  fame  point  nearly.  Sup- 
pofe  then  that  the  fun  in  his  diurnal  revolution  paffes  along 
the  northern  tropic,  or  along  any  parallel  of  latitude  between 
it  and  the  equator,  when  ne  comes  to  that  meridian  in  which 
the  magnetic  pole  is  fltuated,  he  will  be  much  nearer  to  it 
than  in  any  other;  and  in  the  oppoflte  meridian  he  will  of 
courfe  be  the  fartheft  from  it.  As  the  influence  of  the  fun’s 
heat  will  therefore  aft  mod  powerfully  at  the  leaft,  and  lefts 
forcibly  at  the  greateft  diftance,  the  magnetic  pole  will  con- 
fcquently  deferibe  a figure  fomething  of  the  elliptical  kind  ; 
and  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  greateft  heat  of  the  day  is 
fome  time  after  the  fun  has  paffed  the  meridian,  the  longeft 
axis  of  this  elliptical  figure  will  lie  north-caff erly  in  the 
northern,  and  fouth-eafterly  in  the  foutbern  hemifphere. 
Again,  as  the  influence  of  the  fun’s  heat  will  not  from  thofe 
quarters  have  fo  much  power,  the  magnetic  poles  cannot  be 
moved  back  to  the  very  fame  point  from  which  they  fat  out  ; 
but  to  one  which  will  be  a little  more  northerly  and  eafterly 
or  more  foutherly  and  eafterly,  according  to  the  hem:- 
fpheres  in  which  they  are  fltuated.  The  figures  therefore 
which  they  delcribe,  may  more  properly  be  termed  elliptical 
fpirals.  The  north  magnetic  pole* may  by  this  means  be 
carried,  with  a flow  but  conftant  motion,  more  and  more 
to  the  north-eaftward,  till  it  arrives  at  the  region  of  the  great- 
eft  cold. 

In  this  manner  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  in 
the  northern  hemifphere  may  be  accounted  for.  But,  with 
refpeft  to  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  we  muft  recolleft, 
that  though  the  lines  of  declination  in  the  northern 
hemifphere  have  conftantly  moved  from  weft  to  eaft, 
yet  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere  it  is  equally  certain  that 
they  have  moved  from  eaft  to  \veft,  ever  lince  any  ob- 
fervations have  been  made  on  the  fubjeft.  Is  it  poi- 
fible,  then,  that  the  magnetic  pole  in  the  fouthern  hemi- 
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fphe're  can  triove  from  eaft  to  weft,  while  that  in  the  northern 
hemifphere  moves  from  weft  to  eaft  ? — 1 think  not.  But 
we  muft  confider  this  matter  a little  more  attentively.  In 
the  firft  place,  it  muft  beobferved  that  in  fpeaking  of  the  de- 
clination or  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  we  always  re- 
fer to  the  north  end  of  the  needle  ouly  ; thus,  when  the 
north  end  of  the  needle  points  to  the  weft  of  the  meridian, 
we  fay  it  has  f o many  degrees  weft  variation,  though  the 
fouth  end  thereof  points  as  many  degrees  to  the  eaftward. 
Again,  when  the  north  end  of  the  needle  points  to  the  eaft- 
ward of  the  meridian,  we  fay  it  has  eaft  variation,  though 
the  fouth  end  points  to  the  weftward  thereof.  And  the 
fame  language  is  ufea  in  the  fouthern  as  in  the  northern 
hemifphere  ; fo  that  if  the  fouth  magnetic  pole,  which  go- 
verns the  needle  in  that  hemifphere,  move  to  the  eaftward,  it 
occafions,  as  we  fay,  t.he  needle  to  have  weft  variation;  and 
on  the  contrary,  it  it  move  to  the  vveftward,  it  makes  what 
we  term  call  variation.  This  therefore  is  the  caufc,  on  ac- 
count of  which  the  lines  of  magnetic  declination,  or  Halleyan 
curves,  as  they  are  now  commonly  called,  appear  to  have 
a contrary  motion  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere  to  what  they 
have  in  the  northern  ; though  both  the  magnetic  poles  of 
the  earth  move  in  the  fame  direction,  that  is,  from  weft  to 

eaft.”  — “ It  is  alfo  curious  to  obferve,  that  on 

account  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere  being  colder  upon  the 
whole  than  the  northern  hemifphere,  the  magnetic  poles 
would  have  moved  with  unequal  pace  ; that  is,  the  north 
magnetic  pole  would  have  moved  farther  in  any  given  time 
to  the  north-eaft,  than  the  fouth  magnetic  pole  could  have 
moved  to  the  fouth-eaft.  And,  according  to  the  opinions 
of  the  moil  ingenious  authors  on  this  fubjeft,  it  is  generally 
allowed,  that  at  this  time  the  north  magnetic  pole  is  confi- 
derably  nearer  to  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  than  the 
fouth  magnet's -pole  is  to  the  fourth  pole  of  the  earth.” 

Declination  of  a ’vertical plane , or  wall,  in  Dialling,  is  an 
arc  of  the  horizon,  comprehended  either  between  t he  plane 
and  the  prime  vertical  circle,  if  you  account  it  from  eaft  to 
weft;  or  between  the  meridian  and  the  plane,  if  you  account 
it  from  north  to  fouth. 

There  are  many  ways  given  by  authors  for  finding  the 
declination  of  planes  : the  molt  practicable  way  is  by  a de- 
clinator. 

DECLINATOR,  or  Declinatory,  an  inftrument  in 
dialling,  whereby  the  declination,  inclination,  and  reclina- 
tion  of  planes  is  determined. 

Its  ftrufture  is  as  follows  : on  a fquare  wooden  board 
A B C D ( Plate  I.  Dialling,  Jig . X.)  defevibe  a femicircle 
A E D,  and  divide  the  two  quadrants  thereof  A E and  E D 
into  90  degrees  each,  beginning  from  E,  as  in  the  figure. 
Then,  having  fixed  a pin  in  the  centre  F,  fit  a wooden  ruler 
HI  upon  the  fame,  moveable  thereon,  with  a box  and 
needle  K,  as  fliewn  under  Compass. 

Now,  to  apply  this,  in  taking  the  declination  of  a plane  : 
apply  the  fide  A D of  the  inftrument  to  the  plane  propofed, 
as  M N {fig-  2.)  ; and  move  the  ruler  F G,  with  the  com- 
pafs  G,  this  way  and  that,  about  the  centre  F,  till  the  needle 
reft  upon  the  line  of  the  magnetieal  meridian  of  the  place. 
Now,  if  the  ruler  in  this  lituation  cut  the  quadrant  in  E,  the 
plane  is  either  northern  or  fo-uthern  ; but  if  it  cut  between 
D and  E,  the  plane  declines  to  the  weft,  or  if  between  A 
and  E,  to  the  eaft  by  the  quantity  of  the  angle  G F E. 

The  fame  inftrument  will  alfo  ferve  to  take  the  inclina- 
tions and  reciinations  of  planes.  To  this  end,  inftead  of 
the  ruler  and  needle,  a thread  with  a plumbet  i.s  fitted  on  a 
pin  in  the  centre  F : then  the  fide  B C of  the  declinator 
A B C D,  being  applied  to  the  propofed  plane,  as  I L 
(fig.  3 ),  if  the  plumb-line  F G cut  the  femicircle  A E D in 


the  point  E,  the  plane  is  horizontal  : or  if  it  cut  the  quadrant 
E D in  any  point  at  G,  then  will  E F G be  the  angle  of 
inclination  : laftly,  if  applying  the  fide  A B to  the  plane, 
the  plumbet  cut  E,  the  plane  is  vertical.  Hence,  if  the 
quantity  of  the  angle  of  inclination  be  compared  with  the 
elevation  of  the  pole,  and  equator,  it  is  eafily  known  whether 
the  plane  be  inclined  or  reclined.  See  Inclination  and 
Reclination. 

DECLINATORY  Plea,  in  Law.  See  Benefit  of 
Clergy. 

DECLINATUS,  Caulis,  a declining  ftem,  in  Botany , 
exprefies  a ftem  bowed  arch-wife  towards  the  earth,  as  it£ 
the  bramble,  Ruins  fruticofus , and  ftili  more  remarkably  in 
the  Ficus  ind'tca,  whofe  declining  branches,  taking  root,  make 
a whole  grove  of  a fingle  tree.  The  term  is  fynonymous 
with  reclinatus,  which  laft  is  moft  generally,  though  perhaps 
lefs  properly,  ufed  by  Linnaeus. 

DECLINE, in  Medicine,  a popular  term  applied  to  almoll 
all  chronic  diieafes,  in  which  the  Strength  and  plumpnels  of 
the  body  gradually  decline  or  decreafe,  until  the  patient: 
dies.  The  term  is  fynonymous  with  Consumption, 
(which  fee,)  and  is  more  particularly  applied  to  confump- 
tion  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  mefentery. 

DECLINERS,  or  Declining  dials , are  thofe  whick 
cut  either  the  plane  of  the  prime  vertical  circle,  or  the  plane 
of  the  horizon,  obliquely. 

If  vve  conceive  the  plane  of  the  prime  vertical  circle  to 
revolve  a little  npon  a right  line  drawn  from  zenith  to  nadir, 
the  plane  will  become  declining  ; nor  will  it  be  any  longer 
cut  at  right  angles  by'  the  meridian,  but  by  fome  vertical 
circle  paffing  through  the  intermediate  points.  After  the 
like  manner  an  horizontal  plane  will  be  brought  to  decline, 
if  revolving  on  the  meridian  line,  one  part  of  it  be  raifed 
a little  towards  the  zenith,  and  the  other  deprefled  towards 
the  nadir. 

The  ufe  of  declining  vertical  dials  is  very  frequent,  be- 
caufe  the  walls  of  houfes  whereon  dials  are  commonly  drawn, 
do  generally  decline  from  the  cardinal  points.  Incliners  and 
recliners,  and  efpecially  deincliners,  are  very  rare.  See 
Dial. 

DECLIVITY.  See  Acclivity. 

DECLIVITIES  of  Mountains.  On  this  fubjeft  a 
number  of  writers  have  remarked,  that  the  weftern  fides  of 
mountains  are  lefs  fteeu  and  abrupt  than  their  eaftern 
fides  ; this  will  in  a great  number  of  inftances  be  found  to 
arife  from  the  natural  rife  of  the  ftrata  from  the  S.  E. 
toward  the  N.  W.  and  the  ending  of  the  ftrata  towards 
the  weft,  which  compofe  the  hill  or  mountain.  In  very  dis- 
located parts  of  a country,  ruptured  or  broken,  and  precipi- 
tous fides  of  hills,  or  mountains,  are  to  be  feen  on  all  fide?, 
almoft  indiferiminately  : but  as  fuch  eminences,  efpecially  if 
fmall,  are  generally  occasioned  by  tilts  of  the  ruptured  pieces 
of  ftrata,  one  fide  is  generally  much  lefs  lleep  than  the  op- 
polite  one.  See  Ending  of  Strata. 

DECOCTION,  in  Pharmacy,  is  a very  common  and 
highly  ufeful  way  of  extrafting  the  foluble  and  efficacious 
part  of  many  drugs,  particularly  of  barks,  woods,  and  roots, 
and  other  fubftances  which  contain  alfo  much  inert  and  in- 
foluble  portion.  The  proportion  of  the  fubftance  boiled 
to  the  water  ftldom,  if  ever,  exceeds  an  ounce  of  the  former 
to  a pint  of  the  latter,  and  frequently  half  or  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  is  fufficient. 

M.  Bouiduc  allures  us  from  his  own  experience,  that  the 
infufions  of  vegetable  purgatives  aft  better,  and  produce 
better  effefts,  than  their  decotrions,  which  he  attributes  to 
this,  that  the  purtft  and  moft  aftive  principles  of  thofe  bo- 
dies are  diffipated  and  evaporated  by  a boiling  heat.  Me- 
I i 2 moires 
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moires  de  PAcademie  Royale  des  Sciences,  an,  1710.  And 
M.  Beaurae,  in  his  Elements  of  Pharmacy,  obferves,  that 
the  infufion  of  Peruvian  bark,  made  without  heat,  contains 
more  of  its  principles  than  the  deco&ion  ; becaufe  heat  fe- 
parates  and  precipitates  a confiderable  quantity  cf  refinous 
fubdance,  of  which  the  bark  confids  : and  it  is  obferveci  in 
general,  that  decoifion  ought  not  to  be  employed  but  when 
abfolutely  necefTary,  or  when  the  fame  principles  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  thefe  principles  cannot  be  obtained  by  an 
infufion  without  heat. 

Decoction  of  Bark.  See  Cinchona. 

Decoction  of  Barley.  See  Barley. 

Decoction  for  a Clyfer,  is  prepared  by  boiling  one 
ounce  pf  the  dried  leaves  of  mallow,  and  halt  an  ounce  of 
dried  chamomile,  in  a pint  of  water,  and  draining  the 
liquor. 

Decoction  of  Elm,  is  made  by  boiling  four  ounces  of 
frefh  elm  bark,  neared  the  wood,  bruil'ed,  in  four  pints  of 
diddled  water,  to  two  pints,  and  draining  the  liquor.  This 
decodtion,  given  in  dofes  of  half  a pound  twice  or  thrice  a- 
day,  is  recommended  in  various  chronical  cutaneous  erup- 
tions; more  efpecially  when  accompanied  with  purging  me- 
dicines. 

Decoction  for  Fomentation , is  made  by  boiling 
fhort  fpace  of  time  fouthern-wood,  fea-wormwood,  and  cha- 
momile, of  each  dried,  one  ounce  by  weight,  and  half  an 
ounce  by  weight  of  dried  bay-leaves,  in  fix  pints  of  diddled 
water,  and  draining  the  liquor. 

Decoction  of  Hartfhorn,  is  made  by  boiling,  and  con- 
ftantly  dirring,  two  ounces  by  weight,  of  hartfhorn  burnt 
and  prepared,  and  fix  drams  by  weight  of  gum  arabic,  in 
three  pints  of  diddled  water,  to  two  pints,  and  then  drain- 
ing. This  decodtion,  though  a much  weaker  abforbent 
than  the  mlxtuva  cretacea,  is  much  more  agreeable  to  rpod 
people.  It  is  ufed  as  common  drink  in  fevers,  attended 
with  laxity  of  bowels. 

D ecoction  of  white  Hellelore , is  prepared  by  boiling 
one  ounce  by  weight  of  white  hellebore,  powdered,  in  two 
pints  of  diddled  water  to  a pint,  and  when  the  liquor  is  cold 
and  drained,  adding  two  ounces  by  weight  of  redtified  fpirit 
of  wine.  This  is  a very  efficacious  application  in  defla- 
tions of  the  fkin,  as  in  tinea,  See.  It  may  be  diluted  at 
diferetion. 

Decoction  rf  Sarfaparilla.  See  Sarsaparilla. 

DECOLLATION,  Beheading,  a term  frequently 
ufed  in  the  phrafe,  decollation  of  St.  John  Baptid,  which 
denotes  a painting,  wherein  is  reprefented  the  Baptid’s  head, 
flruck  off  from  his  trunk  ; or  the  fead  held  in  honour  of  that 
martyr. 

DECOMPOSITA  Folia.  See  Leaf. 

DECOMPOSITION,  Chemical,  is  the  refolution  of 
a compound  fubdance  into  its  condiment  parts,  which  are 
exhibited  either  feparate,  or  in  fome  new  combination.  For 
obfervations  on  the  limits  and  laws  of  chemical  decompod- 
tior,  fee  Affinity. 

Decomposition,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  is  that  decay  or 
change,  which  mod  of  the  drataof  the  earth,  however  hard, 
are  found  to  undergo  when  expofed  to  the  viciffitudes  of  the 
atmofphere,  and  often  in  the  parts  where  different  fubdances 
come  in  contadd  with  each  other;  which  lad  kind  of  decom- 
pofition  has  in  fome  indances  of  late  been  fuppofed  to  arife 
from  a galvanic  influence,  excited  by  the  fuperpofition  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  drata  upon  each  other.  By  decompodtion  it 
has  been,  that  a large  portion  of  the  mould,  or  vegetable 
earth,  found  fo  uniformly  didributed  on  the  furface  of  the 
globe,  has  been  formed ; gravel,  or  heterogeneous  mixtures 
of  diflerent  fubdances  are  evidently  more  fubjedt  to  decom- 
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pofition  than  others  which  are  lefs  compounded*,  and  hence 
probably  has  arifen  the  great  depth  of  foil,  aad  fertility  of 
fome  gravelly  didri&s,  where  quartz,  pebbles,  and  fand  do 
not  too  much  abound.  The  nature  of  fome  rocky  drata 
is  fuch,  that  they  are  never  found  in  a hard  or  dony  date 
upon  the  furface,  or  at  their  out-crop,  but  are  always  here 
feen  decompofed,  and  in  a foft  or  friable  date,  although  the 
fame  dratum,  when  covered  by  others,  prefents  a bard  rock. 
Coal,  in  like  manner,  i?  always  imperfect  at  its  out-crop,  and 
often  the  richeft  feams  of  this  valuable  fubdance  prefrnt  but 
a meer  fmut,  or  blackening  of  the  earth,  at  their  out-burlt 
to  the  day. 

Decomposition  is  ufed  by  Boyle,  Newton,  and  other 
Englifh  authors,  to  dgnify  the  compofition  or  jundtion  of 
two  or  more  bodies,  which  were  previoudy  compounded  of 
other  parts. 

DECONUS,  or  Doconus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river 
of  Ada,  which  had  its  fource  in  mount  Caucdfus,  and  dif- 
charged  itfelf  into  the  Pi. alls. 

DECORATION,  in  Architecture,  any  thing  that  adorns 
and  enriches  a building,  church,  triumphal  arch,  or  the  like, 
either  without-dde,  or  within. 

The  orders  of  architefture  contribute  greatly  to  the  de- 
for  a coration;  but  then  the  feveral  parts  of  thofe  orders  mult 
have  their  jud  proportions,  characters,  and  ornaments; 
otherwife  the  fined  order  will  bring  confufion  rather  than 
richnefs. 

Decorations  in  churches  are  paintings,  vafes,  fedoons,  &c. 
occafionaliy  applied  to  the  walls;  but  that  with  fo  much 
Ikiil,  as  not  to  take  off  anything  irom  the  form  of  the  ar- 
chitecture; as  is  much  praCtifed  in  Italy,  at  the  folemn 
feads. 

Decoration  is  more  properly  applied  to  the  feents  of 
theatres,  which  mud  be  frequently  changed,  conformably 
to  the  fubjeCt. 

The  ancients  had  two  kinds  of  decorations  for  their  the- 
atres : the  drd  called  verfatiles,  having  three  fides,  or  faces, 
which  were  turned  fucceffively  to  the  fpeCtators;  the  other, 
called  duCtiies,  fhewing  a new  decoration  by  drawing  or 
Aiding  ano'.her  before  it. 

The  latter  fort  is  dill  ufed,  and  apparently  with  much 
greater  fuccefs  than  among  the  ancients,  who  were  obliged 
to  draw  a curtain  whenever  they  made  a change  in  the  deco- 
ration ; whereas  in  our  d3ge  the  change  is  made  in  a mo- 
ment, and  almod  without  being  perceived. 

DECORIANA,  ill  Ancient  Geography , an  epifcopal  town 
of  Africa,  in  the  Byzacene  territory. 

DECORTICATION,  the  ad  of  peeling,  or  unhufking 
roots,  feeds,  fruits,  branches,  &c.  or  of  freeing  them  from 
their  barks,  rinds,  hulks,  or  fhells. 

DECORUM,  or  Decor,  in  Architecture.  This  word 
is  ufed  by  Vitruvius  to  exprefs  the  propriety  or  congruity 
of  a building  with  refpect  to  its  purpofe,  fituation,  Sec. 
which  he  illudrates  by  various  indances.  Thus  the  temples, 
erected  to  Jupiter  the  Thunderer,  to  the  Heavens,  the  Sun, 
or  the  Moon,  are  to  be  built  uncovered,  becaufe  the  in- 
fluences and  effects  of  thofe  deities  are  perceived  in  the  open 
air.  To  Minerva,  Mar?,  and  Hercules,  temples  of  the  Do- 
ric order  fhould  be  eredted;  and  to  Venus,  Flora,  Profer- 
pine,  and  the  Nymphs  of  the  Fountains,  Corinthian  tem- 
ples, the  gay  and  graceful  manner  of  that  order  correfpond- 
ing  with  the  character  of  the  goddeffes.  To  Juno,  Diana, 
and  Bacchus,  the  Ionic  order  is  to  be  appropriated,  as  pof- 
feffing  a middle  charadter  between  the  feverity  of  the  Doric, 
and  the  tendernefs  of  the  Corinthian.  Decor,  with  regard 
to  cudom,  is  obferved,  when  the  internal  parts  of  edifices 
being  magnificent,  the  accedes  are  alio  made  fuitable  and 
' 8 elegant. 
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elegant.  Again,  if  dentils  are  carved  in  the  cornice  of  the 
Doric  order,  or,  if  triglyphs  are  reprefented  in  the  frieze  of 
Ionic  columns,  this  confufion  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
orders  muft  be  considered  as  a violation  of  decorum.  Decor, 
with  regard  to  nature,  confifts  in  all  temples  being  placed 
in  a falutary  fituation,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fprings  of  wa- 
ter, but  efpeeially  the  temples  of  Efculapius  and  Health,  by 
whofe  healing  influence  numbers  of  iick  appear  to  be  reco- 
vered. For  the  difeafed  perfons  being  removed  from  an 
unhealthy  to  a healthy  fituation,  and  the  falutiferous  waters 
of  the  fountains  being  adminiltered,  they  are  foon  recovered. 
By  th's  means  it  will  happen  that  the  natural  effects  of  the 
place  will  increafe  the  received  opinion  of  the  power  of  the 
divinity.  This  part  of  decor  is  alio  obferved,  when  cham- 
bers and  libraries  receive  their  light  from  the  eait;  baths  and 
winter  apartments  from  the  weft;  picture  galleries,  and  fuch 
rooms  as  require  a fteady  light,  from  the  north. 

DECOUPLE',  in  Heraldry , the  fame  as  uncoupled, 
i.  e.  parted,  or  fevered. 

Thus  a chevron  decouple  is  a chevron  wanting  fo  much 
towards  the  point,  that  the  two  ends  Hand  at  a diltance 
from  each  oilier. 

DECOURS,  or  Decressant,  in  Heraldry.  See  De- 
crement. 

DECOY,  a place  made  fit  for  catching  of  wild  fowl. 

Hence  alfo  a decoy-duck  is  one  that  flies  abroad,  and 
lights  into  company  of  wild  ones,  and,  being  become  ac- 
quainted with  them,  by  her  allurement  draws  them  into  the 
decoy  place,  where  they  become  a prey.  See  Fowl. 

The  decoy  is  ufually  made  where  there  is  a large  pond, 
furrounded  with  wood,  and  behind  it  a marffly  and  uncul- 
tivated country,  where  the  wild-fowl  may  fecurely  deep 
during  the  day-time.  The  decoy  confifts  of  feveral  pipes, 
as  they  are  called,  which  lead  up  a narrow  ditch,  that  c ofes 
at  laft  with  a funnel-net.  Over  thefe  pipes,  which  become 
narrower  from  the  firft  entrance,  is  fixed  a continued  arch  of 
netting,  fufpendedon  hoops.  There  i3  ufually  a pipe  or  ditch 
for  alnqoft  every  wind  that  can  blow,  as  the  wild-fowl  are  de- 
termined by  this  circumftance  which  pipe  to  clioofe;  and 
the  decoy-man  always  keeps  on  the  leeward  fide  of  the 
ducks,  to  prevent  his  effluvia  from  reaching  their  fagacious 
noftrils.  Skreens  made  of  reeds  are  placed  at  certain  dif- 
tances  along  each  pipe,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  the  wild- fowl  to  fee  the  decoy-man,  before  they 
have  paffed  towards  the  end  of  the  pipe  where  the  net  is 
fixed.  In  the  evening,  when  the  wild-fowl  begin  to  feed, 
the  decoy  rifes,  and  the  noife  of  their  wings,  in  their  flight, 
may  be  heard  at  a great  diftance.  The  riling  of  the  decoy 
is  in  Somerl'etftiire  called  rodding.  The  decoy-ducks  are 
fed  with  hemp-feed,  which  is  thrown  in  fmall  quantities  over 
the  fkreens,  to  bring  them  forwards  into  the  pipes,  and  to 
allure  the  wild-fowl  to  follow.  They  are  fo  trained  as  to 
lead  the  way,  after  hearing  the  whiftle  of  the  decoy-man, 
and  enticed  by  the  hemp-feed,  and  to  dive  under  water, 
whilft  the  wild-fowl  fly  on,  and  are  taken  in  the  net.  When 
they  are  in  fuch  a fleepy  ftate  as  not  to  follow  the  decoy- 
ducks,  a fmall  dog  is  made  to  pafs  between  the  Ikreens,  ap- 
proachirig  gradually  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  purfe-net; 
which  draws  the  attention  of  the  wild-fowl,  and  makes 
them  to  advance  forward;  at  length  the  decoy-man  appears 
behind  a fkreen,  and  d_rives  them  into  the  net. 

The  general  feafon  for  catching  wild-fowl  in  decoys  is 
from  the  latter  end  of  October  till  February.  The  adt  of 
10  Geo.  II.  cap.  32.  forbids  taking  them  from  June  1 to 
OCt.  I,  under  a penalty  of  five  fhillings  for  every  bird  de- 
flroyed  within  that  time.  The  Lincolnfhire  decoys,  which 
principally  fupply  the  London  markets,  are  rented  from  5/. 


to  20/.  a year.  Pennant’s  Zoology,  vol.  ii.  p.  594.  8vo. 
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Decoy,  in  a Military  Senfe,  refers  to  the  artifice,  fre- 
quently reforted  to,  either  of  tempting  an  enemy  to 
deviate  from  his  intended  route,  under  the  expectation  of 
cutting  off  a body  of  troops;  or  of  prefenting  to  him  the 
appearance  of  weaknefs,  where  a ftrong  body  is  potted. 
This  kind  of  device  fometimes  fucceeds  ag  unit  inexperi- 
enced or  fanguine  commanders;  but  may  generally  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  obvious  pains  taken  to  render  the  decoy 
confpicuous.  The  cautious  commander  will  ever  hold  in 
mind  that  fuch  military  operations  as  are  intended  to  be  ef- 
fectual, are  conducted  with  fecrecy  and  concealment;  he 
will  therefore  fufpeCt  every  ftudied  difplay,  ar.d,  without 
omitting  thofe  due  precautions  their  reality  might  require, 
will  coniider  them  as  lures  held  out  for  the  purpofes  of  am- 
bufeade,  or  to  produce  a diverhon  of  his  ft rength  towards 
that  quarter.  It'  he  fhoukl  refolve  on  afeertaining  the  true 
ftate  of  matters,  it  ought  to  be  done  in  the  day-time,  by 
means  of  a fmall  advanced  party,  well  fupporttd  by  a fuffi- 
citnt  body.  In  a clofe  country  too  much  precaution  can- 
not be  taken  to  prevent  furprife  from  concea’ed  parties:  in 
an  open  country,  cavalry  will  be  the  belt  to  employ  for  re- 
connoitring the  fufpicious  operations;  which  ordinarily  teem 
to  peep  over  the  brow  of  a hill,  or  from  the  ficirts  of  woods, 
or  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  hollows. 

Decoy,  in  Sea  Language , denotes  a ftratsgem  employ- 
ed by  a fmali  fliip  of  war  to  betray  a veffel  cf  inftnor  force 
into  a purfuit,  till  fire  comes  within  gun-fhot.  The  Item 
and  fides  are  painted  fo  as  to  difguife  the  IV  ;,  and  the  em- 
blems and  ornaments  of  the  nation  to  which  the  ftrangers 
belong,  are  affumed.  When  the  adverfary  is  allured  to 
chafe,  the  decoy  is  continued  by  fpreading  a great  fail,  as  if 
fhe  endeavoured  ro  efcape  ; but  her  courfe  is  retarded  by 
an  artful  alteration  of  her  trim.  The  decoy  is  alfo  performed 
for  eluding  the  chafe  of  a fhip  of  fuperior  force  in  a dark 
ivght,  by  throwing  out  a lighted  cafk  of  pitch,  which  will 
burn  for  a confiderable  time  and  mifguide  the  enemy.  When 
the  csfk  is  thrown  out,  the  courfe  of  the  efcaping  fhip  is 
changed . 

DECREE,  Decretum,  an  order  or  refolve,  made  by  a 
fuperior  power  for  the  regulation  of  an  inferior. 

The  commerce  between  foul  and  body.  F.  Malebranche 
cbferves,  has  no  other  vinculum,  or  connection,  but  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  divine  decrees.  Second  caufes  only  execute 
the  decrees  of  Providence. 

The  doCtrine  of  the  Calvinifts  has  been  charged  with  im- 
plying that  God  concurs  to  fin  by  a politive  decree  ; in 
that,  if  crimes  were  not  ordained  by  an  antecedent  decree, 
God  could  not  forefee  the  events. 

Decrees  of  councils  are  the  laws  made  by  them  to  regu- 
late the  doctrine  and  policy  of  the  church. 

Decree  was  originally  ui'ed  by  the  lawyers  for  any  thing 
ordained  by  the  prince,  upon  cognizance  of  a caufe. 

But  the  canonifts  now  reftrain  the  word  decree  to  the  or- 
dinances of  popes,  which  form  the  firft  part  or  the  canon- 
law  ; as  the  name  canon  is  to  what  is  ordained  by  councils. 

Decrees  in  chancery  are  the  determinations  or  fentences 
of  the  lord  chancellor,  upon  full  hearing,  and  weighing  the 
merits  of  the  cavife. 

A decree  in  chancery  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  a judg- 
ment at  common  law  (Chanc.  Rep.  234.)  Where  there 
is  but  one  witnefs  againlt  the  defendant’s  anfwer,  the  plain- 
tiff can  have  no  decree,  (i  Vern.  z 6 1 . ) See  Court  of 
Chancery. 

Several  queftions  and  difputes  were  not  many  years  ago 
very  warmly  agitated  concerning  the  authority  of  the  mafter 
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of  the  rolls  to  hear  and  determine  caufe*,  and  his  general 
power  in  the  court  of  chancery  ; to  quiet  which  it  was  de- 
clared by  ftatute  3 Geo.  II-  c.  3°-  that  ad  oideis  and  de- 
trees  by  him  made,  except  fuch  as  by  the  couile  of  the 
court  were  appropriated  to  the  great  feal  alone,  fliou  d be 
deemed  to  be  valid  ; fubjeft  neverthelefs  to  be  oifchaiged  01 
altered  by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  fo  as  they  ihail  not  be  in- 
rolled,  till  the  fame  are  figned  by  his  lordihip.  In  cafe  of 
crofs  caufes,  when  all  parties  are  heard,  the  court  pru- 
nonnees  the  decree,  adjufting  every  pomt  in  deoaic  accord- 
ing to  equity  and  good  cotilcicnce  ; which  decree  being 
ufually  very  long,  the  minutes  of  it  are  taken  down,  and 
read  openly  in  court  by  the  regillrar.  I tie  chancellor  s de- 
cree is  either  interlocutory  or  final.  It  very  feldom  happens 
that  the  tirft  decree  can  be  final  or  conclude  the  caufe  ; for, 
if  any  matter  of  fa<Sh  is  ftrongly  controverted,  this  couit  is 
fo  fenfible  of  the  deficiency  of  trial  by  written  depofitions, 
that  it  will  not  bind  the  parties  thereby,  bfct  ufualiy  direfts 
the  matter  to  be  tried  by  jury  ; efpecialiy  fuch  important 
fails  as  the  validity  of  a will,  or  whether  A is  heir  at  law  to 
B,  or  the  exigence  of  a “ modus  decimandi,”  or  real  and  im- 
memorial compofition  for  tithes.  But  as  no  jury  can  be 
fummoned  to  attend  this  court,  the  fail  is  ufually  directed 
to  be  tried  at  the  bar  of  the  court  of  king  s bench,  or  at  the 
affifes,  upon  a feigned  itTue.  Thus  alio,  if  a queflion  of 
mere  law  ariles  in  the  courfe  of  a caufe,  it  is  the  praftice  of 
this  court  to  refer  it  to  t'ne  opinion  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  king’s  bench  or  common  pleas,  upon  a cafe  dated 
for  that  purpofe,  wherein  all  the  material  faffs  are  ad- 
mitted, and  the  point  of  law  is  fubmitted  to  their  decifion  ; 
who  thereupon  hear  it  iolemnly  argued  by  counfel  on  both 
tides,  and  certify  their  opinion  to  the  chancellor.  Upon 
fuch  certificate  the  decree  is  ufually  founded.  The  comple- 
t;on  of  decrees  is  retarded  by  the  following  circumftances. 
Frequently  long  accounts  are  to  be  iettled,  incumbrances  and 
debts  to  be  inquired  into,  and  an  hundred  little  fads  to  be 
cleaved  up,  before  a dtcree  can  do  full  and  fufficient  juftice. 
Thefe  matters  are  always  by  the  decree  on  the  firtl  hearing 
referred  to  a mailer  in  chancery  to  examine,  which  examina- 
tion often  iafts  for  years ; and  then  he  is  to  report  the  fad, 
as  it  appears  to  him,  to  the  court : this  report  may  be  ex- 
cepted to,  difapproved,  and  overruled  ; or  otherwife,  is  con- 
firmed, and  made  abfolutely  order  of  the  court. 

If  either  party  to  the  fuit  Ihould  think  himfelf  aggrieved 
by  a decree,  he  may  petition  the  chancellor  for  a re  hearing, 
whether  it  was  heard  before  the  chancellor  himfelf  or  any  of 
the  judges  fitting  for  him,  or  before  the  mailer  of  the  rolls. 
For  in  all  cafes  it  is  the  chancellor’s  decree,  and  mutt  be 
figned  by  him  before  it  is  enrolled  ; which  is  done  of  courfe 
unlefs  a re-hearing  be  dtfired.  Every  petition  for  a re- 
hearing mud  be  figned  by  two  counfel  of  charader,  ufually 
fuch  as  have  been  concerned  in  the  caufe,  certifying  that  they 
apprehend  the  caufeis  proper  to  be  re -heard.  And  upon  there- 
hearing  all  the  evidence  taken  in  the  caufe,  whether  read  before 
or  not,  is  now  admitted  to  be  read  ; becaufe  it  is  the  decree 
of  the  chancellor  himfelf,  who  now  only  fits  to  hear  reafons 
why  it  fhould  not  be  enrolled  and  perfefted  ; at  which  time 
all  omiffions  of  either  evidence  or  argument  may  be  fupplied. 
(Gilb.  R p.  1 5 1 > r52’)  But,  after  the  decree  is  once  figned 
and  enrolled,  it  cannot  be  reheard  or  redified,  but  by  bill 
of  review,  (fee  Review)  or  by  appeal  to  the  houfe  of 
lords.  An  appeal  to  parliament,  that  is,  to  the  houfe  of 
lords,  is  the  dernier  refort  of  the  fubjeft  who  thinks  himfelf 
aggrieved  by  any  interlocutory  order  or  final  determination 
in  this  court ; and  it  is  efftded  by  petition  to  the  houle  of 
peers,  and  not  by  writ  of  error,  as  upon  judgments  at  com- 
mon law.  Thisjurifdidion  isfaid  to  have  begun  in  18  Jac.  I.j 


and  it  is  certain,  tint  the  firtl  petition,  which  appears  in 
the  records  of  parliament,  was  preferred  in  that  year  ; and 
that  the  firtl  which  wa3  heard  and  determined  (though  the 
name  of  appeal  was  then  a novelty)  was  prefented  in  a few 
months  after ; both  levelled  againtl  the  lord  chancellor 
Bacon  for  corruption,  and  other  mifbehavicur.  It  was  af. 
terwards  warmly  controverted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
But  the  difpute  is  now  at  retl,  (Brow.  Pari.  c.  8.)  it.  being 
obvious  to  the  reafon  of  all  mankind,  that  when  the /courts 
of  equity  became  principal  tribunals  for  deciding  caufes  of 
property,  a revifion  of  their  decrees  (by  way  of  appeal)  be- 
came equally  neceffary,  as  a writ  of  error  from  the  judg- 
ment of  a court  of  law.  But  no  new  evidence  is  admitted 
in  the  houfe  of  lords  on  any  account,  this  being  a dillinft 
jurifdiftion.  (Gilb.  Rep.  155,  156.)  It  is  a praftice  unknown 
to  our  law,  (though  conltamly  followed  in  the  fpiritual 
courts,)  when  a fuperior  court  is  reviewing  the  fentence  of  an 
inferior,  to  examine  the  juftice  of  the  former  decree  by  evi- 
dence that  was  never  produced  btlow,  Blackft.  Comm, 
book  iii. 

Decrees  of  the  Court  of  SeJJion,  in  Scots  Law.  are  either 
in  foro  contradictoris,  where  both  parties  have  litigated  the 
caufe,  or  in  abfence  of  the  defender.  Decrees  of  the  feffion 
in  foro  cannot,  in  the  general  cafe,  be  again  brought  under 
the  review  of  the  court,  either  on  points  which  the  parties 
neglefted  to  plead  before  lenter.ee  (which  are  called  compe- 
tent and  omitted ),  or  upon  points  pleaded  and  found  infuffi- 
cient  (proponed  and  repelled).  But  decrees,  though  in  foro , 
are  reverfible  by  the  court,  where  either  they  labour  under 
eftential  nullities,  e.  g.  where  they  are  ultra  petita,  or  not 
conformable  to  their  grounds  and  warrants,  or  founded  on 
an  error  in  calcul , Sec.  or  where  the  party  againft  whom  the 
decree  is  obtained  has  thereafter  recovered  evidence  fufficient 
to  overturn  it,  of  which  he  knew  not  before.  See  Sentence. 

Decrees  in  abfence  of  the  defender,  have  not  the  force  of 
res  judicata,  i,  e.  of  fen'ences  or  decrees  which  exclude  all 
review  or  rehearing  as  to  him  ; for  where  the  defender  does 
not  appear,  he  cannot  be  faid  to  have  fubjefted  himfelf  by 
the  judicial  contract  which  is  implied  in  “ conteftatio  litis;” 
a party  therefore  may  be  rellored  againtl  thefe,  upon  paying 
to  the  other  his  cofts  in  recovering  them.  The  fentences 
of  inferior  courts  may  be  reviewed  by  the  court  of  ftffion; 
before  decree,  by  advocation  ; and  after  decree,  by  fufpen- 
fion  or  reduftion  ; which  two  laft  are  alfo  the  methods  of 
calling  in  queftion  fuch  decrees  of  the  feffion  itfelf,  as  can 
again  be  brought  under  the  review  of  the  court. 

Decrees  are  reviewed  either  by  reduftion  or  fnfpcnfion. 
The  former  is  the  proper  remedy,  either  where  the  decree 
has  already  received  full  execution  by  payment,  or  where  it 
decrees  nothing  to  be  paid  or  performed,  but  limply  de- 
clares a right  in  favour  of  the  purfuer.  For  the  remedy 
of  fufpenfion,  fee  Suspension.  For  the  execution  of  de- 
crees, fee  Execution. 

Decrees  arbitral , are  fentences  proceeding  on  a fub- 
miffion  to  arbiters,  wh  Vh  is  a contract  entered  into  by  two 
or  more  parties  who  1:  ve  difputable  rights  or  claims,  by 
which  they  refer  their  differences  to  the  final  determination 
of  an  arbiter  or  arbiters,  and  oblige  themfelves  to  acquiefce 
in  what  fhall  be  decided.  Where  the  day  within  which  the 
arbiters  are  to  decide  is  left  blank  in.  the  fubmiffion,  praftice 
has  limited  the  arbiters  power  of  deciding  to  a year.  But 
where  a fubmiifion  is  indefinite,  without  fpecifying  any  time, 
like  all  other  contrails  or  obligations,  it  fublifts  for  40 
years.  As  arbiters  are  not  veiled  with  jurifdiftion,  they 
cannot  compel  witneffes  to  make  oath  before  them,  or  the 
exhibition  of  writings  ; but  the  court  of  feffion  fupplies  this 
deleft,  by  granting  warrants  at  the  fuit  of  the  arbiters,  or 
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of  either  of  the  partie0,  for  citing  witnefles  or  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  writings.  The  arbiters  have  merely  power  to  de- 
cide ; but  the  execution  of  the  decree  belongs  to  the  judge. 
Decrees  arbitral  are  not  reducible  upon  any  ground,  except 
corruption,  bribery,  or  falfehood. 

DECB.EMENT,  or  Decressant,  in  Heraldry , denotes 
the  wane,  or  decreafe  of  the  moon,  wiien  fhe  is  receding 
from  the  full  towards  the  new. 

In  this  date  fhe  is  called,  in  blazon,  a moon-c'ecreffant,  or 
en  decours  ; fnce  to  call  it  a creicent,  would  be  improper, 
as  that  term  denotes  an  increafe.  The  moon  looking  to 
the  left  fide  of  the  efcutcheon,  is  always  fuppofed  to  be.  de- 
creffant : when  ihe  faces  the  right  die  is  crefcent,  or  in  her 
growth. 


Decrement,  equal,  of  life.  See  Complement  ’of  life. 

DECREPITATION  is  the  violent  crackling  and  mo- 
tion excited  by  fuddenly  heating  any  fait  or  other  hard  fub- 
ftance  which  contains  a little  water  or  other  evaporable 
fluid,  but  much  lefs  than  is  fufficient  for  liquefaftion.  Com- 
mon fait  affords  a perfect  inftance  of  decrepitation  when 
thrown  on  a very  hot  (hovel,  or  in  the  fire. 

DECREPITUDE,  in  Medicine,  the  confequences  of  the 
infirmities  of  old  age  : which  by  degrees  leads  to  death.  See 
Death. 


DECRETAL,  a refeript,  or  letter  of  a pope,  whereby 
fome  point  or  quellion  in  the  ecclefiailical  law  is  folved,  or 
determined  : or  a digeft  of  the  canons  of  all  the  councils 
that  pertained  to  one  fubjeiff  under  one  head. 

The  decretals,  lit  era  decrelales}  compofe  the  fecond  part 
of  the  Canon  law,  which  fee. 

All  the  decretals  attributed  to  the  popes  before  Siricius, 
in  318,  are  evidently  fuppofititious.  They  are  fuppofed  by 
fome  the  fpurious  offspring  of  Ifidore,  archbifhop  of  Seville, 
by  reafon  the  colkdbon  thereof  bears  the  name  of  Ifidore 
Pcccator,  or  Mercator.  They  were  firlt  published  by  Ri- 
culph,  bifhop  of  Mentz,  in  the  ninth  century. 

Pope  Gregory  IX.  in  the  thirteenth  century,  procured  a 
compilation  to  be  made  of  all  the  decretals  or  pontifical  conlli- 
tutions  of  his  predeceffors,  in  five  books,  by  friar  Raimond, 
a Dominican,  his  chaplain;  which  is  the  only  collection 
authorifed  by  the  holy  fee  to  be  read  in  fchools. 

Thefe  decretals,  publifhed  by  Gregory  IX.,  fays  Mr. 
Hume,  (Hilt.  Eng.  vol.  ii.  p.  229.)  are  a coiledtion  of  for- 
geries favourable  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  confiding  of 
the  fuppofed  decrees  of  popes  in  the  firlt  centuries. 
The  forgeries  are  fo  grofs,  and  confound  fo  palpably 
all  language,  hiltory,  chronology,  and  antiquities;  mat- 
ters more  Itubborn  than  any  fpeeulative  truths  whatfo- 
ever;  that  even  that  church,  which  is' not  fiartlea  at  the 
molt  monftrous  contradidtions  and  abfurdities,  has  been 
obliged  to  abandon  them  to  the  critics.  But  in  the  dark 
period  of  the  13th  century,  they  pafftd  for  undifputed  and 
authentic  ; and  even,  entangled  in  the  mazes  of  this  falfe 
literature,  joined  to  the  philofophy,  equally  falfe,  of  the 
times,  had  nothing  with  which  to  defend  themfelves,  but 
fome  fmall  remains  of  common  ftnfe,  which  paffed  for  pro- 
fanenefs  and  impiety,  and  the  indelible  regard  to  fclf-intereft, 
which,  as  it  was  the  foie  motive  in  the  priefts  for  framing 
thefe  impoftures,  ferved  alfo,  in  fome  degree,  to  protect  the 
laity  again  ft  them. 

DECRETUM  Gratiani.  See  Canon  Law. 

DEC  fUNINES,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Italy, 
in  Liguria. 

DECTURAPOUR,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Lacca- 
dive iflands,  in  the  Indian  fea.  N.  lat.  120  8'.  E.  long.  72". 

DECUARIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Albion, 


according  to  the  anonymous  writer  of  Ravenna ; fuppofed 
by  Camden  to  be  Beverley, 

DECUBITUS,  in  Medicine , the  manner  or  poll  are  in 
which  a fick  perfon  lies  in  bed. 

This  circumflance  is  of  confiderable  importance  in  the 
obfervation  of  the  phylician,  as  it  indicates  very  accurately 
the  degree  and  extent  of  feveral  fymptoms,  by  which  his 
judgment  of  the  event  of  the  difeafe  may  be  directed.  The 
molt  natural  and  agreeable  pofition  of  the  body  in  bed,  is 
when  we  lie  on  one  fide,  with  the  limbs  drawn  out  of  the 
right  line,  or  half-contrafted,  fo  that  both  fets  of  rr.ufcles, 
the  flexors  and  extenfors,  fnali  be  in  a ftate  of  relaxation. 
When  we  obferve  a patient,  therefore,  lying  in  this  pofition, 
efpecialiy  if  fieeping,  we  may  infer,  that  he  is  deftitute  of 
great  pain,  that  the  functions  are  going  on  with  freedom  and 
eafe,  and  that  he  is  poffeffed  of  a certain  degree  of  ftrength. 
For,  on  the  contrary,  when  any  important  organ  is  in  pain, 
or  difturbed  in  its  functions,  this  natural  pofition  of  the 
limbs  is  generally  altered.  Thus,  when  the  bowels  and 
ftomach  are  affedtrd  with  pain,  the  thighs  are  commonly 
contracted  inllindtively  towards  the  abdomen,  by  which  the 
mufcles  of  that  part  are  relaxed,  and  preffure  leffened  on  the 
bowels.  Thus  alfc,  when  the  lungs  or  liver  are  difeafed, 
the  patient  cannot  lie  on  one  or  the  other  fide.  In 
many  difovders  of  the  former,  as  in  peripneumony,  hydro- 
thorax, See.  he  fits  upright  ; not  becaufe  his  difeafe  is  di- 
minifhed,  as  a fuperficial  obferver  might  fuppofe,  but  becaule 
he  is  threatened  with  fuffocation,  if  he  attempt  to  ailume 
the  horizontal  pofture,  in  confequence  of  the  change  of  po- 
fition  of  the  fluids  effufed  within  the  chefl.  Some  degree 
of  mufcular  power  is  requifite  to  retain  the  body  on  one  fide; 
fo  that  in  the  latter  flages  of  malignant  fevers,  and  other 
difeafes  of  extreme  debility,  the  failure  of  the  vital  powers 
is  indicated  by  the  pofture  of  the  patient  ; he  always  is 
found  on  his  back,  with  his  limbs  extended,  in  confequence 
of  the  general  relaxation  of  all  the  mufcles  both  of  the  trunk 
and  limbs. 

DECUMA,  in  Ancient  Geograghy,  a borough  of  Spain, 
dependent  on  the  community  of  Colonia  Patricia,  or  Cor- 
dova, and  fituated  near  the  town  of  Sacilis  (Ako  rucen), 
and  before  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Beet  is  and  Singulis. 
DECUMiE.  See  Decim^e. 

DECUMAN  I,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Gallia 
Narbonnenfis ; fo  called,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  becaufe  they 
were  a colony  drafted  from  the  10th  legion. 

DECUMANNI  Dentes,  a term  ufed  by  the  Latin 
writers  on  heraldry  to  exprefs  that  fort  of  line  in  arms, 
which  we  call  danfette  or  dancette.  See  Dancette. 

It  is  a kind  of  indented  line,  but  is  very  large,  and  has 
very  few  teeth,  commonly  no  more  than  three.  It  is  fup» 
pofed  to  have  been  in  its  origin  no  other  than  the  letter  M, 
with  its  two  legs  extended  from  one  fide  of  the  field  to  the 
other.  . 

DECUMANUS.  See  Decim;e. 

DECUMARIA,  in  Botany , (from  decuma  or  decima,  in 
allufion  to  the  tenfold  Itruclure,  not  indeed  very  confiant, 
of  the  flower  and  fruit.)  Linn.  Gen.  238.  Schreb.  310-. 
Wild.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  850.  Juff.  324.  (Forfythia.  Walt.  Carol, 
134.).  Gals  and  Order,  Polvandria  Momvyma.  Nat, 
Ord.  Myrti.  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Gal.  Perianth  urceolate,  with  eight,  nine,  cv 
ten  minute,  ovate,  acute,  coloured  teeth,  at  length  reflexed. 
Ccr.  Pet.  eight,  nine,  or  ten,  lanceolate,  obtufe,  equal,  in- 
ferted  into  the  rim  of  the  calyx  in  a Ample  row,  fpreading, 
St  am.  Filaments  16  to  27,  inferted  into  the  calyx,  thread- 
fhaped,  equal,  as  long  as  the  petals.  Anthers  roundilh,  of 
two  cells,  compreffed.  Pi  ft.  Germen  inferior,  turbinate, 
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Style  fhort,  columnar.  Stigma  capitate,  with  about  ten 
furrows.  Perk.  Capfule  turbinate,  furrowed,  crowned 
with  the  calyx  and  ftyle,  of  from  eight  to  ten  cells.  Seeds 
numerous,  imbricated,  chaffy. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  urceolate,  with  about  ten  teeth.  1 etals 
eight — ten.  Capfule  of  about  ten  cells.  Seeds  numerous, 
imbricated,  chaffy. 

D.  barbara , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1663,  the  only  fpecies,  is  a 
native  of  Carolina,  not,  as  Schreber  and  Linnaeus  luppofed, 
of  Africa.  This  is  a fhrub,  whofe  ftcm  clinging  by  means 
of  fibres  to  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  climbs  to  a 
great  height.  The  leaves  are  oppofite,  ftalked,  elliptical  or 
obovate,  varying  iu  breadth,  of  a deep  fhining  green,  veiny, 
fmooth  except  when  very  young,  ferrated  chiefly  towards 
the  point.  Stipulas  none.  Flowers  in  a terminal  corym- 
bofe  panicle,  cream  coloured,  fragrant,  fomewhai  refembiing 
thofe  of  the  lime-tree,  but  ima'ler.  Capfules  of  an  elegant 
urn-like  form,  with  longitudinal  furrows. 

This  is  the  Forjythici  fcandens  of  Walter  in  his  Flora  Ca- 
roliniana;  nor  is  the  Decumaria farmentofa  of  Bofc,  Aft.  Soc. 
Hid.  Nat.  Pans,  76,  t.  13*  as  lar  as  we  can  difcern,  at  all 
different  from  the  above.  S. 

DECUPLE,  in  Arithmetic,  a term  of  relation,  or  propor- 
tion, implying  a thing  to  be  ten  times  as  much  as  another. 

DECURIO,  the  chief,  or  commander  of  a decury,  both 
in  the  Roman  army,  and  in  the  college  or  affembiy  of  the 
people.  See  Decury. 

Decurio  municipalis , was  a name  given  to  the  fenators  of 
the  Roman  colonies. 

They  were  called  decuriones,  becaufe  their  court  or  com- 
pany always  oonfifted  of  ten  perf®ns,or  becaufe,  as  fome  fay, 
when  the  colony  was  firlx  planted,  every  tenth  man  was 
made  a fenatcr!  The  fortune  requifite  for  being  elefted  a 
decurio,  under  the  emperors,  was  ico,OCO  feflertii.  Plin. 
Epift.  i.  19.  See  Decury. 

By  means  of  this  appointment,  the  cities  of  Ita  y,  at  lead, 
fuch  as  bad  colonies,  had  a (hare  under  Auguftus,  in  the 
eleftion  of  the  Roman  magidrates;  the  decurions.  or  fena- 
tors  of  thofe  cities,  having  fuffrages  therein,  which  they  fenc, 
fealed  up,  to  Rome,  a little  before  the  eleftion. 

Whilit,  under  the  emperors,  every  thing  that  was  ho- 
nourable or  important  in  the  adminidration  of  the  revenue, 
was  committed  tb  the  vvifdom  of  the  praefefts,  and  their 
provincial  reprefentatives  ; the  laborious  offices,  which  could 
be  produftive  only  of  envy  and  reproach,  of  expence  and 
danger,  were  impofed  on  the  decuriones,  who  formed  the 
corporations  of  the  cities ; and  whom  the  feverity  of  the 
imperial  laws  had  condemned  to  fuftain  the  burthens  of 
civil  focitty.  The  title  concerning  the  decurions  (1.  xii. 
tit.  1.)  is  the  mod  ample  in  the  whole  Theodofian  code; 
lince  it  contains  not  lefs  than  192  didinft  laws,  to  afeertain 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  that  uftful  order  of  citizens. 

Dfcurio  was  alfo  a name  given  to  certain  prieds  intend- 
ed, as  it  fiiould  feem,  for  fome  particular  facrilices,  or  other 
religious  cerem  nies ; or  for  the  facrifices  of  private  families 
and  houles,  as  Struvius  conjeftures,  who  thence  derives 
their  name. 

Be  the  origin  of  the  name  what  it  will,  we  have  an  in- 
feription  in  Gruter,  which  confirms  what  we  have  faid  of 
their  fur.ftion  : anchialvs.  cvb.  aed  q ter.  in.  aede. 

DECVRIO.  ADLECTVS.  EX.  CONSENSV.  DECVRIONVM.  F A M I- 

liae.  volvntata.  This  inicription  proves  that  there  was 
a decurio  in  the  honfe  of  a private  perfon,  (Y  Terentius. 

DECURION.  in  the  armies  of  the  ancient  Roman 
jempire,  was  an  officer  who  held  command  over  ten  men, 
as  the  centurion  did  over  an  hundred.  The  fydem 
of  dividing  their  forces  ir.to  very  fmall  parties,  each  under 


the  particular  charge  of  an  expert  and  approved  indivi- 
dual, was  a chief  fupport  of  the  great  power  the  Romans 
acquired  over  their  neighbours.  Military  men  of  eminence, 
in  our  own  country,  have  ever  confidered  the  divifion  of 
a company  into  very  fmall  parties,  each  commanded  by  a non- 
commiffioued  officer,  to  be  highly  conducive  to  effeft  in  the 
moment  of  conted  ; efpeciaily  among  new  levies,  which  are 
apt  to  be  too  impetuous.  Hence  it  has  been  remarked  that 
old  regiments  dand  a charge  with  moll  coolntfs  and  obfti- 
nacy  ; while  the  affault  made  by  a new  regiment,  generally 
compofed  of  young,  ardent,  and  vigorous  individuals,  is 
mod  imprefiive.  The  plains  of  Maida  give  us  a recent 
indance  of  a new  corps  making  its  debut  with  the  defeat  of 
nearly  treble  its  numbers  of  French  veterans,  who  could  not 
dand  the  bayonets  of  the  gallant  fecond  battalion  of  the 
78th,  juft  railed  in  the  Highlands, 

It  would  be  difficult  to  date  which  of  the  modern  ranks 
of  ferjeants  or  corporals,  tallies  with  mod  general  conformity 
to  the  ancient  rank  of  decurion  ; the  number  of  men  they 
command  being  unfettled,  as  they  ufually  act  according  to 
the  occafion  of  the  moment;  and  perform  the  general  duty 
of  the  company  in  turn,  without  having  charge  of  any'  par- 
ticular individuals,  abdrafted  from  the  refidue.  It  appears 
obvious,  that,  in, this  refpeft,  our  fydem  is  rather  deficient, 
and  admits  of  a very  eafy  remedy. 

DECURRENT  IA  Folia,  in  Botany.  See  Leaf. 

DECURSIO,in  Roman  Antiquity.  See  Campicursio. 

DECURY,  ten  perfons  ranged  under  one  chief,  or  leader, 
called  the  decurio. 

The  Roman  cavalry  was  divided  into  decuries. 

Romulus  divided  the  whole  Roman  people  into  three 
tribes  over  each  of  which  he  appointed  a tribune  : each 
tribe  he  fubdivided  into  ten  centuries,  with  centurions  at 
their  heads ; and  each  century  he  fubdivided  farther  into 
ten  decuries,  over  each  of  which  a decurio  commanded.  See 
Curia. 

DECUSSATA  Folia,  in  Botany.  See  Leaf. 

DECUSSATION,  in  Geometry  and  Optics , the  points 
wherein  two  lines  or  rays  crofs  or  interfeft  each  other  : or 
the  aftion  itfelf  of  croffing. 

The  rays  of  light  decuffate  in  the  cryftalline,  before  they 
reach  the  retina. 

Decussation  of  the  Nerves , in  Anatomy.  The  optic 
nerves,  arifing  feparateiy  from  the  right  and  left  fides  of  the 
brain,  approach  each  other,  and  unite  together  before  leaving 
the  flcull.  Their  united  portion  lies  juft  in  front  of  the  fella 
turcica,  and  the  right  and  left  nerves  palling  from  this,  go 
through  their  reipeftive  foramina  optica  into  the  orbits.  Ana- 
tomifts  have  doubted  whether  or  not  the  nerves  decuffate  at 
this  united  part ; fo  that  the  nerve  arifing  from  the  right  optic 
thalamus  ffiould  belong  to  the  left  eye,  and  vice  verja  ? A 
direct  examination  of  the  pSrt  in  qiieftion  is  not  fufficient 
to  determine  this  point  : the  fubllance  of  the  right  and  left 
nerves  is  completely  blended  at  the  point  of  junftion,  but 
whether  they  crofs  cannot  be  afeertained.  In  feveral  in* 
ftances  of  difeafe  and  injury  affefting  one  eye  of  an  animal,  the 
optic  nerve  of  the  difeafed  fide  has  been  found  diminifhed  in 
fize,  and  altered  in  appearance,  as  far  as  the  united  portion  ; 
and  thefe  changes  have  there  been  continued  towards  the 
oppofre  thalamus  : in  fome  fifties  they  obviouffy  crofs  each 
other  : in  the  Ikate,  the  right  nerve  goes  through  a fiffure  of 
the  left ; and  in  bony  fifties  the  nerve  lies  on  the  ocher  with- 
out any  intermixture.  Thefe  fafts  are  ftrongly  in  favour  of 
the  fuppofed  decuffation  in  the  human  fubjeft.  An  explanation 
1 f the  circumftance  of  our  feeing  objefts  fingie  with  two  eyes, 
has  been  fought  in  this  decuffation  ; but,  it  it  be  admitted,  we 
do  not  fee  that  the  phenomenon  becomes  more  intelligible. 
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From  tlie  circumftance  of  injury  of  one  fide  of  the  brain  ge- 
nerally producing  paralyfis  of  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  body, 
fome  have  inferred  that  all  the  nerves  decuffate  ; fo  that  the 
light  fide  of  the  body,  according  to  this  opinion,  has  ■ its 
■nerves  from  the  left  fide  of  the  brain,  and  mice  verfd.  The 
arguments  from  direft  anatomical  inveftigation  would 
certainly  be  completely  againft  inch  an  opinion,  as  we  dif- 
cover  nothing  like  a denudation  of  that  iort.  We  are  fo 
totally  ignorant  of  the  manner,  in  which  the  mind  is  affetded, 
and  of  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  chain  of  connexion 
uniting  external  objefts  and  the  fenfitive  faculty,  that  we 
need  not  be  l'urprifed  at  not  being  able  to  explain  any  par- 
ticular phenomena  in  this  department  of  phyfiology.  We 
have  no  more  reafon  to  infer  that  preffure  on  one  fide  of  the 
brain  fiiould  affeft  the  fame  fide  of  the  body,  than  that  it 
fhould  paralyfe  the  oppofite  parts;  and  any  inveftigation  of 
the  reafon  why  the  latter  event  (hould  take  place,  will  pro- 
bably avail  us  no  more  than  our  attempts  to  explain  how  it 
is  that  we  fee  objefts  upright,  when  they  are  painted  on  the 
retina  in  an  inverted  ftate,  in  confequence  of  the  decuffation 
of  the  rays  of  light  in  their  paffage  through  the  cryftalline 
lens.  See  S.  T.  Soemmerring  and  Noethig  Differt.  de 
Decuffatione  Nervorum  Gpticorum.  Mogunt.  1796. 

DEGUSSIS,  a Roman  coin,  which  had  different  values. 
At  firft  it  was  worth  ten  as,  under  Fabius  iixteen,  and  under 
Auguftus  twelve. 

DECUSSORIUM,  a furgeon’s  inftrument,  wherewith 
the  dura  mater  is  preffed  down  in  trepanning,  to  fecure  it 
from  damage  in  the  operation. 

DECZ,  or  Deez,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Tranfylvania, 
on  the  river  Samos  ; 7 miles  N.W.  of  Samofvivar. 

DEDARD,  a town  of  Tranfylvania  ; 8 miles  W.  of 
Kerefztier. 

DEDDINGTON,  a market  town  in  the  hundred  of 
Wootton,  Oxford  (hire,  England,  is  feventeerr  miles  diftant 
from  Oxford,  and  fixty-nine  N.W.  from  London.  It  is  an 
ancient  town,  was  incorporated,  and  fent  members  to  par- 
liament in  the  rtigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  III.  It 
has  long  loft  that  privilege,  and  is  at  prefent  governed  by  a 
bailiff.  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  County,  informs  us, 
that  Deddington  had  once  a caftle,  in  which  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  left  the  famous  and  unfortunate  favourite  of 
Edward  II.,  Piers  Gaveftan,  under  a ftrong  guard;  where 
he  was  furprifed  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  hurried 
away  to  Black-low  hill  for  execution.  The  town  is  tole- 
rably well  built ; and  the  church  is  a good  ftrufture,  having 
a very  neat  tower.  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  who  was  born  here, 
A.  D.  1 307,  and  died  in  1558,  founded  a free-fchool,  called 
Jefus  fchool ; before  he  gave  the  manor  to  Chrift  church 
college,  Oxford.  The  canal  from  Birmingham  to  Oxford 
paffes  near  the  town,  on  which  is  a wharf  for  landing  of 
coals  to  fupply  the  inhabitants : an  article  which,  previous 
to  that  communication  being  made  to  the  Staffordfhire  col- 
lieries, was  often  fcarce  and  extremely  dear.  The  place  is 
famous  for  brewing  excellent  malt-liquor ; hence  it  has  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  Drunken  Deddington.  It  has  a 
market  weekly  on  Saturdays,  and  three  annual  fairs.  Ac- 
cording to  the  returns  under  the  late  aft,  the  number  of 
houfes  was  232,  and  of  inhabitants  1172. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Deddington  are  two  mineral 
fprings,  celebrated  for  their  medicinal  virtues.  One  of  them 
has  a ftrong  fulphureous  fcent,  and  contains  a confide rable 
portion  of  hepar  fulphuris,  mixed  with  other  fulphuric 
neutral  fahs  ; and  its  waters  produce  fimilar  good  effefts  in 
fcrophulous  cafes,  to  thofe  of  Harrowgate  Spaw  in  York- 
Ihire. 
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DEDELER.  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Caramania  ; 21  miles  N.W.  of  Cognh 

DEDHAM,  a large  village  of  Effex,  in  England,  was 
formerly  a market  town  of  fome  note,  and  famous  for  its 
clothing  trade,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  H re 
is  a free  grammar  fchool,  which  was  endowed  by  William 
Littlebury,  gent,  in  the  year  1^70,  for  the  education,  &o„ 
of  twenty  fcholars.  The  donation  was  confirmed,  and  the 
governors  incorporated  by  a charter  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
dated  May  14,  1^74.  According  to  the  late  population 
aft  of  parliament,  Dedham  contained,  in  1800,  30 3 houfes^ 
and  1537  inhabitants.  This  town  is  20  miles  N.E.  by 
E.  from  Colchefter,  and  ^3  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from 
London. 

Dedham,  a poft-town  of  America,  and  the  capital  of 
Norfolk  county,  in  the  ftate  of  Maffachufetts,  calltd  by  the 
Aborigines  Tiot,  and  by  the  firft  f;t tiers  Clap  b >ard  Trees. 
This  townfhip  was  incorporated  in  1637  ; it  is  fevers 
miles  long,  and  fix  broad,  and  contains  1973  inhabitants. 
Its  public  buildings  are,  three  congregational  churches,  an 
epifcopal  church,  a court-houfe,  and  a gaol.  Its  fituation 
is  pleafant,  11  miles  S.W.  of  Bofton,  on  Charles'  river. 
A fmall  ftream,  which  joins  Neponfit  river,  on  the  borders 
of  Milton,  furnifhes  water  for  two  grift-mills,  two  faw-mills, 
two  fulling-mills,  and  a leather-mill ; and  in  this  place 
is  a wire-manufaftory,  which  fupplies  the  fifh-hook  and  card- 
manufacturers  of  Bofton. 

DEDI,  in  Conveyances,  imports  a warranty  given  to  the 
feoffee  and  his  heirs.  See  Warranty, 

DEDICATION,  the  aft  of  confecrating  a temple,  altar, 
ftatue,  place,  &c.  to  the  honour  of  fome  deity.  See  Tem- 
ple, Altar,  Church,  &c. 

The  ufe  of  dedications  is  very  ancient,  both  among  the 
worfhippers  of  the  true  God,  and  among  the  heathens  : the 
Hebrew's  call  it  FO  j H > hhanuchah,  initiation;  which  the 
Greek  tranflators  render  lynouna,,  and  syxaivi cuo;,  renew- 
ing- > • 

In  the  Scripture  we  meet  with  dedications  of  the  taber- 
nacle, of  altars,  of  the  firft  and  fecond  temple,  and  even  of 
the  houfes  of  private  perfons.  (Numb.  vii.  10,  1 j . 84.  80, 
Deut.  xx.  5.  1 Kings,  viih  63.  2 Chron.  vii.  5.  9. 

Ezra,  vi.  16,  17.  1 Efd.  vii.  7.  Pfalm,  xxx.  r.  Heb.  :x. 

18.)  There  are  alfo  dedications  of  veffels  and  garments  of 
the  priefts  and  Levites,  and  even  of  the  men  themfelves. 

Under  the  Chriftian  difpenfation,  we  call  the  like  ceremo- 
nies confecrations, benedictions,  ordinations,  &c.  and  not  dedi- 
cations,  which  term  is  only  applied  to  places,  as  to  a church  ; 
and  is  properly  the  confecration  thereof  performed  by.  a 
bifhop,  and  a number  of  ceremonies  prefcribed  by  the  church. 
See  Consecration. 

The  Chriftians,  finding  themfelves  at  liberty  under  Con- 
ftantine,  in  lieu  of  their  ruinous  churches,  built  new  ones  irr 
every  place ; and  dedicated  them  with  a great  deal  cf 
folemnity.  The  dedication  was  ufually  performed  in  a 
fynod  ; at  Seaft  they  affembled  a number  of  bifhops,  to 
affift  at  the  fervice.  We  have  the  defeription  of  thofe  of 
the  churches  at  Jerufalem  and  Tyre,  in  Eufebius,  and  many 
others  in  later  writers. 

In  the  Sacramentary  of  Gelafms,  the  dedication  of  the 
baptiftery  is  delivered  feparately  from  that  of  the  church, 
which  was  performed  with  lefs  ceremony  than  at  prefent. 
The  Feaft  of  the  Dedication,  or  rather  the  feaft  day  of  the 
faint  or  patron  of  a church,  called,  in  our  law-books,  dedi- 
catio , was  celebrated  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
but  by  thofe  of  all  the  neighbouring  villages,  who  ufually 
reforted  thither  $ and  fuch  aftemblies  were  authorifed  by  the 
K k king. 
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king. — “ Ad  dedicationes,  ad  fynodos,  kc . vementes  fit 
fumma  pax.” 

The  cuftom  is  Kill  retained,  in  diverfe  places,  under  the 
name  of  feafts,  wakes,  or  vigils. 

Popes  Felix  and  Gregory  are  the  firft  that  decreed  the 
annual  obfervation  of  the  dedication  of  churches,  fince  our 
Saviour’s  time,  which  have  been  obferved  in  England  under 
the  name  of  wakes  or  revels;  but  they  were  the  occalion  of 
much  idlenefs  and  debauchery,  fo  that  king  Henry  VIII. 
A.  D.  1536,  reltrained  them  all  to  the  fir  It  Sunday  i:i 
October,  prohibiting  their  being  kept  on  any  other  day  ; 
and  afterwards,  by  the  itatute  5 and  6 Edward  VI.  c.  3. 
of  holy-days,  they  were  totally  abolilhed.  But  thefe  feaits 
being  again  revived  by  degrees,  in  fundry  places  of  this 
realm,  and  particularly  in  Somerfetfhire,  judge  Richardfon, 
when  he  was  on  the  circuit,  at  the  requelt  of  the  juitices  of 
peace  for  the  county,  publifhed  an  order  for  fupprfffing 
them  ; but  he  was  obliged  the  next  year  as  publicly  to 
revoke  it,  and  to  declare  fuch  recreations  to  be  lawful  ; 
and  as  a farther  punifhment  on  the  judge,  archbifhop  Laud 
obtained  his  removal  from  that  circuit.  In  anfwer  to  a 
letter  written  by  Laud  to  Pierce,  bilhop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
in  which  he  requires  fuller  information  on  this  fubjeft,  the 
bilhop  acquaints  him,  that  the  late  fupprelfion  of  the  revels 
was  very  unacceptable,  and  that  the  reftitution  of  them 
would  be  very  grattful  to  the  gentry,  clergy,  and  common 
people;  in  proof  of  which  he  had  procured  the  hands  of 
72  of  his  clergy,  in  whofe  parilhes  thefe  feafts  were  kept  ; 
and  he  believes  that  if  he  had  fent  for  jco  more  he  fhould 
have  had  the  fame  anfwer  from  them  all  ; but  thefe  72 
(fays  his  lordfhip)  are  like  the  72  interpreters,  that  agreed 
fo  foon  in  the  tranflathn  of  the  Old  Teftament  into  Greek. 
He  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  nature  of  thefe  feafts.  The 
feafts  of  dedication,  fays  he,  are  in  memory  of  the  dedication 
of  their  feveral  churches  ; thofe  churches  which  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Trinity,  have  their  feafts  on  Trinity 
Sunday ; and  fo  all  the  feafts  are  kept  upon  the  Sunday 
before  or  after  the  faint’s  day  to  whom  the  churches  are 
dedicated,  becaufe  the  people  have  not  leifure  to  obferve 
them  in  the  week-days: — this,  fays  his  lordfhip,  is  accept- 
able to  the  people,  who  otherwife  go  into  tipling  houfes,  or 
elfe  to  conventicles.  (See  CAmt/j-Ales.)  It  was  one  of 
the  charges  againfl  Laud  at  his  trial,  that  he  encouraged 
thefe  revels ; and  it  was  alleged,  that  they  were  the  occa- 
fion  of  many  diforders,  as  drunkennefs,  quarrelling,  forni- 
cation, and  muider;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  very  un- 
likely they  fhould  anfwer  any  good  purpofe,  and  that  they 
were  unfit  to  fucceed  the  public  devotions  of  the  Lord’s 
day. 

The  Jews  celebrated  the  anniverfary  of  the  dedication  of 
their  temple  every  year,  for  eight  days  ; this  was  firft  en- 
joined by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  and  the  whole  fynagogue,  in 
the  year  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  sera  148,  i.  e.  165  years 
before  Chrift,  on  occcafion  of  the  viftory  obtained  by  the 
Maccabees  over  the  Greeks.  (1  Maccab.  iv.  39.)  It  be- 
gun every  year  on  the  23th  day  of  Cifleu,  arid  was  con- 
tinued to  the  8th  day,  during  all  which  time  they  illumi- 
nated  their  houfes,  by  fetting  up  candles  at  every  man’s 
door,  wbence.it  was  called  the  feait  of  lights.  This  feltival 
Chrift:  honoured  with  his  prefence  at  Jerufalem.  (John,  x. 
■22.)  Leo  of  Modena  fays,  that  they  begun  with  one 
lamp,  and  added  to  the  number,  according  to  the  day  of 
the  lea-ft  ; fo  that  on  the  laft  day  they  had  tight  lamps  in 
their  houfes.  Pcrfius  feems  to  refer  to  this  feftival  in  his 
5th  fatire,  v.  179 — 184  ; and  it  is  poffibie,  that  the  Mac- 
cabec  feftival,  of  the  dedication  of  the  altar,  and  the  com- 


memoration of  the  inauguration  of  Herod  the  Great,  might 
be  blended  together  at  the  time  to  which  Peril  us  refers. 
This  coincidence,  which  is  not  improbable,  accounts  for 
the  fplendour  of  the  illuminations,  which  he  dtferibes- 

The  heathens  had  alfo  dedications  cf  temples,  alcars,  and 
images  of  their  gods,  &c.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  a folemiv 
dedication  of  his  ftatue,  (Dan.  iii.  2.)  Pilate  dedicated 
gilt  bucklers  at  Jerufalem,  to  Tiberius.  (Philo  de  L"gat.) 
Petronius  would  have  dedicated  a ftatue  to  the  emperor  in 
the  fame  city.  (Ibid.  p.  791.)  Tacitus  (Hift.  lib.  iv. 
cap,  53.)  mentions  the  dedication  of  the  Capitol,  upon  re- 
building it  by  Vefpafian,  & c. 

Thefe  dedications  were  performed  with  facrifices  proper 
to  the  deity  they  were  offered  to  ; but  they  were  never 
praftifed  without  public  permiifion.  Among  the  Greeks, 
it  does  not  appear  who  gave  that  permiffion  ; but  among 
the  Romans,  it  was  always  the  magillrate. 

The  heathens  had  fimilar-anniverfaries  with  the  Jews,  as 
that  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Parthenope,  men- 
tioned by  Lycophron.  The  heathen  temples  were  dedi- 
cated with  many  ceremonies,  the  principal  of  which  were 
the  following.  The  pontiffs  and  people  ericompaffed  the 
temple  with  garlands  and  feftoons  of  flowers  ; the  veftal  vir- 
gins, holding  branches  of  olive  trees  in  their  hands,  fprinkled 
the  outfide  of  the  temple  with  the  luftral  water;  then  the 
perfon  who  confecrated,  being  the  prastor,  cenfor,  &e.  drew 
near  the  gate  with  a pontiff  at  his  fide,  who  directed  him 
in  pronouncing  the  words  of  confecration  : after  which  they 
facrificed  a beaft  in  the  court  of  the  temple,  and  anointed  a 
ftatue  of  the  deity  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  with  oil, 
and  laid  it  on  a pillar  rubbed  with  oil.  An  infeription  was 
afterward  made  on  fome  part  of  the  temple,  according  to 
the  name  of  the  perfon  who  performed  the  office,  and  the 
year  of  dedication,  which  they  annually  obferved  by  a lacri- 
fice,  or  fome  other  folemnity. 

Dedication,  in  Literature , is  an  addrefs  prefixed  to  a 
book,  foliciting  patronage,  or  teftifying  refpeft  for  the 
perfon  to  whom  it  was  made.  The  dedication  of  the  fourth 
part  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  Hiftory  of  Birds,  is  curious  : “ To 
God  1 the  one  eternal  ! the  incomprehenfib'e  ! the  omni- 
prefent  1 omnifeient  and  Almighty  Creator  of  all  things 
that  exift  ! from  orbs  immeafurably  great,  to  the  minute  ft 
points  of  matter,  this  atom  is  dedicated  alnd  devoted,  with 
all  polfible  gratitude,  humiliation,  and  wot  (hip,  and  the 
higheft  adoration  both  of  body  and  mind,  by  his  molt  re- 
ligned,  low,  and  humble  creature,  G.  E.” 

DEDIMUS  Pot  estatem,  in  Law,  a writ  whereby 
commiflion  is  given  to  one  or  more  private  perfons,  to  affift 
for  the  expedition  of  fome  aft  belonging  to  a judge. 

The  civilians  call  it  delegatio  : it  is  granted  mod  com- 
monly upon  fuggeflion,  that  the  party  v/ho  is  to  do  fome- 
thing  before  a judge,  or  in  a court,  is  fo  weak  that  he  can- 
not travel. 

Its  ufe  is  various : as,  to  take  a perfonal  anfwer  to  a bill 
in  chancery  • to  examine  witneffes,  or  to  levy  a fine, 
See. 

DEDUCTION,  in  Commerce,  a fubtrafting,  or  retrench- 
ing a little  fum  paid,  from  a greater  remaining  to  be  paid. 

Deduction,  in  Logic  and  Science,  denotes  a procels  or 
chain  of  reafoning,  whereby,  from  principles  fuppofed  and 
allowed,  we  arrive  at  the  truth  of  any  propofition.  See 
Reasoning. 

DEDUCTOR,  in  Antiquity,  a client,  who,  befides  the 
ordinary  ceremony  of  faluting  his  patron  every  morning, 
was  likewife  obliged  to  attend  him  on  public  occafions, 
Pitifc.  Lex.  Antiq.  in  voc. 
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DEDUCTIONE,  or  Deduttione,  in  xhtltaTian  Mafic , 
the  name  which  Guido  Aretine  gave  to  the  rife  of  the  vo:ce, 
in  pronouncing  the  fyllables  ut,  re,  mi,  fa, fol,  la  : quia  per  has 
deduci tur  vox.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  voice  deftended 
by  la,  fol  fa,  mi,  re,  ut,  he  called  it  Rcduttione,  quia  per 
has  n diicitur  vox. 

DEDUCTIVE  Evidence,  in  Jdhict,  is  derived  cither 
from  the  invariable  properties  or  relations  of  general  ideas,  or 
from  the  aXual,  though  perhaps  variable,  connexions  fob- 
filling  among  things.  The  former  is  called  demonftrative, 
and  the  latter  moral.  Thefe  differ  from  one  another  with 
refpeX  to  their  iubjeX  ; with  refpt-X  to  their  nature,  as  the 
one  admits  of  degrees  and  contrariety  of  proofs,  which  the 
other  does  not,  and  as  the  former  is  fimpie,  arifing  from  a 
coherent  fefies  of  proofs  mutually  and  effentially  conneXed, 
and  the  latter  is  generally  complicated,  being . compofed  of 
a number  of  independent  proofs.  CampbeVs  Idilt.  Rhet. 
vol  i bo  k i.  chap.  5. 

DEE.  Jo  h n,  in  Biography, an  Englifli  'Tine  and  mathemati- 
cian, was  born  in  Loudon,  in  1/D7-  He  received  the  early 
part  of  h'.s  education  at  different  i'chools  in  and  near  the  metro- 
polis ; from  thence  he  went  to  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  applied  lvmfelf  to  the  uliial  iludies  with  much  di- 
ligence. In  1547  he  vifited  Flanders;  and,  on  his  return, 
was  chofen  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  His  knowledge  of  mathematics,  and 
his  perpetual  obfevvations  on  the  face  of  the  heavens,  drew 
upon  him  the  imputation  of  a conjurer,  which  was  never  af- 
terwards obliterated.  To  av  hd  the  notice  which  evil- 
minded  perfqfis  excited  by  reports  equally  malicious  and  un- 
founded, he  withdrew  to  Louvain,  where  he  obtained  a doc- 
tor of  laws’  degree.  From  Louvain  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
read  ltXures  on  Euclid’s  Elements  with  much  applaufe. 
In  155 1 he  returned  to  England,  and  was  introduced  to  the 
king,  who  gave  him  a penfion  of  100  crowns,  which  in  a 
Ihort  time  was  commuted  for  a royal  prefentation  to  the 
reXory  of  Upton-upon-Severn.  In  the  reign,  of  Mary,  he 
wa-  charged  with  praXifing  enchantments  again!,  the  queen’s 
life,  and  it  was  not  till  after  much  expence,  trouble,  and  an 
impritonment,  that  he  was  fet  free.  In  the  fucceeding 
reign  he  received  better  treatment.  He  was  confulted  as  to 
the  molt  propitious  day  for  celebrating  the  coronation, 
and  his  fuppofed  /kill  in  this  inlfance  obtained  for  him  a 
high  degree  of  credit  from  the  principal  charaXers  at  court, 
and  even  from  the  queen  herfelf,  who  at  length  took  him  in- 
to her  fervice,  and  did  him  the  honour  of  becoming  his  fcho- 
lar.  In  1564  he  went  on  the  continent  to  prefent  a work, 
entitled,  “ Monas  Hierogly phica,”  to  the  emperor  Maximi- 
lian. His  next  work,  “ Propedumata  Apboriftica,”  he 
prefented  to  his  own  fovereign  in  1568,  and  in  two  years 
after  he  publifned  a preface  to  fir  Henry  Billinfley’s  tranfla- 
tion  of  Euclid,  to  which  edition  he  added  many  notes  of  his 
own.  In  1571  he  went  again  to  Louvain,  where  he  was 
attacked  by  a ferious  and  alarming  illnefs,  which  afforded 
the  queen  an  opportunity  of  fhewing  her  regard  and  refpeX 
for  him  who  had  formerly  been  her  inftrnXor  in  aftrology. 
She  fent  out  two  phyficians  to  attend  him,  and  exhibited 
other  marks  of  her  beneficence.  On  his  return  he  fettled  at 
Mortlake,  in  Surry.  Here  he  colleXed  a valuable  library, 
and  an  aftrenomical  and  chemical  apparatus,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  deftroyed  by  an  ignorant  mob,  who 
conceived  that  the  owner  had  fecret  dealings  with  the 
devil.  In  the  year  1572,  on  the  fudden  appearance  of  a 
new  ffar  in  Cafiiopeia’s  chair,  and  again  in  1577,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a comet,  which  was  looked  on  as  foreboding 
fome  terrible  calamity,  Mr.  Dee  obtained  the  highelt  repu- 
tation for  the  difeourfes  which  he  delivered  explanatory  of 
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the  eclefiis!  phenomena.  The  queen’s  ill  heal  h in  the  fol- 
lowing year  afforded  her  a pretext  for  fending  Dee  to  Ger- 
many, to  confult  fome  eminent  phyficians  on  her  cafe; 
though  he  probably  was  deputed  on  a political  errand.  He 
was  next  employed  to  draw  a geographical  defeription 
of  the  countries  difeovered  by  Englifhmen  in  d fferent  parts 
of  the  globe  : this  is  dill  preferved  in  the  Cottonian  hbrary, 
on  two  iarge  rolls.  He  now  compofed  a treatife  on  the  re- 
formation of  the  calendar,  which  was  highly  elDemed  bv 
the  bell  mathematicians  of  the  age,  and  Hill  exills  in  MS. 
at  the  Aflitr.olean  mufssum,  Oxford.  Hitherto,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  popular  clamour  excited  again!!  Mr.  Dee,  his 
conduX  was  refpeXable,  and  his  charaXer  efiimab'e.  But 
now  he  feems  to  have  prifuaded  himfelf  that  an  intercourfe 
might,  by  the  occult  fciences,  be  maintained  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  another  world.  He  conneXed  himfelf  with  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Kelley,  and  they  united  in  performing 
their  incantations,  and  maintaining  an  imaginary  intercourfe 
with  fpirits,  until,  from  their  negltX  of  every  duty  attached 
to  life,  they  were  reduced  to  circurnftances  ol  want  and 
great  diffrefs.  In  tlse  year  1,583,  they  admitted  a Polifii 
nobleman  into  thtir  fociery;  and  after  they  had  nearly  ex- 
handed  all  his  refources,  they  went,  to  avoid  his  creditors, 
to  Poland,  and  from  thence  to  Bohemia.  Dee  contrived  to 
obtain  an  audience  with  the  Polifh  fovereign,  and  the  em- 
peror Rodolph,  both  of  whom  he  difgufted  by  his  own  Llf- 
importance,  and  by  a parade  of  projeXs  which  he  was  in- 
capable of  realizing.  Dee  and  Kelley  feparated,  and  the 
latter  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  moll  valuable  part  of  their 
Hock,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  eftablilh  his  future  for- 
tune. Dee  returned  to  England  in  the  year  J589,  and, 
through  the  intereft  of  the  queen,  obtained  fome  preferment 
in  the  church,  with  promife  of  higher  honours,  and  more 
lucrative  pofts,  which  he  never  obtained.  His  manners  were 
haughty,  his  temper  unconciiiating,  and,  on  account  of  his 
fuppofed  commerce  with  infernal  fpivits,  he  became  the  ob- 
ject of  hatred  to  thofe  with  whom  he  was  obliged  to  affo- 
ciate.  He  petitioned  for  trial,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
free  himfelf  from  the  fufpicions  attached  to  his  charaXer  as 
a necromancer  ; but  his  prayer  was  not  regarded,  and  he  felt 
himfelf  in  old  age  without  friends,  and  overwhelmed  jn  po- 
verty. He  died  in  1608,  while  he  was  preparing  for  another 
journey  to  the  continent.  The  works  of  Mr.  Dee  were  nu- 
merous; but  they  are  now/  Well  nigh  forgotten.  Some  un- 
publifbed  MSS.  are  ftill  pivferved  in  the  Afhmolean  and 
Cottonian  colltXions,  which  are  faid  to  exhibit  evident 
proofs  of  the  author’s  erudit'on  and  diligence,  as  well  as  dif- 
play  abundance  of  vanity  and  fanaticifm.  Biog.  Brit. 

Dee,  Arthur.,  fon  of  John,  boin  at  Mortlake, 
in  Surry,  July  14th,  1579,  accompanied  his  father  in 
his  travels  over  France,  Germany,  and  Poland,  and  was 
early  initiated  by  him  in  the  fame  myfteries  which  he 
himfelf  had  fo  unfruitfuhy  followed.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land, he  fettled  in  Weltminfter,  intending  to  prsXife  medi- 
cine there;  but,  being  rejeXcd  by  the  college  of  phyficians, 
to  whom  he  applied  for  a 1 cence,  he  went  to  Rufiia,  and, 
on  the  recommendation  of  king  James,  was  appointed  phy- 
fician  to  the  czar,  an  office  he  continued  to  hold  for  four- 
teen years.  He  now  returned  to  England,  where  he  foon 
loll  the  money  he  had  acquired  in  Rufiia,  in  fearch  of  the 
grand  elixir,  the  reality  of  the  ex  lienee  of  which  he  never 
doubted.  He  is  faid  to  have  died  at  Norwich  in  extreme 
poverty,  in  September,  1651.  He  fuffered  the  ctnfures  of 
the  college  of  phyficians,  Goodall  fays,  for  hanging  out  a 
table  at  his  door,  expofing  to  fale  feveral  medicines,  by 
which  he  profeffed  to  cure  fundry  difeafes.  While  at  Paris,, 
he  publiffied,  in  *631,  “ Fafciculus  chymicus,  abftrufse  feien- 
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tis  Hermeticae,  ingreffum,  progreffum,  coronidem  explicans, 

1 2 mo.  E!oy  Dift.  Hift. 

Dee,  in  Geography,  a river  that  fifes  in  the  mountains  of 
Meriouethfhire,  in  North  Wales,  runs  through  Pimble- 
mere,  near  Bala,  and  after  an  extenfive  eircuit  through  the 
county  of  Denbigh,  which  it  feparates  from  Cheshire,  paffes 
by  Chefter,  a’rnoft  encircling  it,  and  after  flowing  to  the 
weft,  through  an  artificial  canal  formed  by  the  river  Dee  com- 
pany, difeharges  itfeif  into  the  Irifh  fea,  about  15  miles  N.  W. 
ftom  that  city.  It  is  navigable  for  fliips  of  200  tons  burthen 
up  to  the  city  of  Chefter.  See  Canal.  Near  to  Farkgate,  on 
the  northern  fltore  of  the  eftuary  of  this  river,  coals  are  dug. 
The  freight  of  goods  by  means  of  this  river  and  the  ocean, 
would,  it  is  Paid,  be  much  cheaper  between  Chefter  and  Li- 
verpool, than  by  the  nearer  route  of  the  Wirral  branch  of 
the  Ellefmere  canal  and  the  river  Merfey,  were  it  not  for  the 
coaft-wife  duties  which  all  goods  are  obliged  to  pay  in  palling 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Dee  and  Merfey  rivers.  The  wa- 
ters of  this  river  were  regarded  as  facred  and  purifying  by  our 
Britifti  anceftors. 

Dee,  a river  of  Scotland,  which  rifes  in  the  N.W.  part 
of  Kircudbright  {hire,  from  Loch  Dee,  and  runs  into  Sol- 
way Frith,  about  five  miles  below  Kircudbright.  It  is  rather 
an  eftuary  in  the  part  which  is  navigable  for  about  fix  miles 
from  its  opening  into  the  fea. — Alio,  a river  of  Scotland, 
which  rifes  in  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Invernefs,  and 
runs  into  the  German  ocean  at  Aberdeen.  It  feparates 
Aberdeen  (hire  from  the  county  of  Mearns,  and  is  navigable 
from  its  mouth  at  the  harbour  of  New  Aberdeen,  to  the 
new  ftone  bridge  about  fix  miles  above  this,  which  was 
erefted  in  the  year  1801  over  this  river,  with  a principal 
arch  of  100  feet  fpan  : about  the  fame  lime  the  earl  Fife 
propofed  to  clear  the  bed  of  this  river  upwards  to  the  forelt 
of  Mar,  fo  as  to  float  the  timber  thereof  down  to  new  Aber- 
deen harbour.  See  Canal.  On  this  river  is  the  moll  ex- 
ienfive  falmon-fifhery  in  Scotland. 

Dee,  a fmall  river  of  Ireland,  which,  rifing  in1  the  county 
©f  Meath,  enters  Louth,,  crolfes  it  from  well  to  eaft,  and 
fails  into  the  bay  of  Dundalk.  The  town  of  Atherdee  or 
Ardee  is  fituated  on  it,  and  hence  derives  its  name,  which 
figr.ities  a ford  over  the  Dee. 

Dee,  or  Dee-ohha,  a fmall  but  clear  -river  of  Abyfiinia, 
which  runs  into  the  Nile  between  Abbo  and  Eion  Mariam, 
about  25  geographical  miles  above  the  fource  affigned  to  it 
by  Mr.  Bruce.  N.  lat.  11°  2f.  E.  long.  3 6"  5 1 r. 

DEEAZED,  in  Agriculture,  a provincial  term  which  is 
applied  to  any  fort  of  plant  or  animal  which  is  much  injured 
or  deftroyed  by  the  operation  of  cold,  fuch  as  vegetables 
which  are  nipped  by  frofr,  or  chicks  which  die  in  the  {hell 
®r  the  egg,  in  confequence  of  the  abfence  of  the  hen. 

DEED,  Fact  dm,  in  Law,  fo  called,  koot’  e^o^v,  by  way 
of  eminence,  becaufe  it  is  the  moil  folemn  and  authentic 
aft  which  a man  can  poffibly  perform,  with  refpeft  to  his 
property,  is  an  inllrument  written  on  paper,  or  parchment, 
the  validity  of  which  con  fills  in  the  following  particulars ; 
ptoper  parties  to-  contraft  with  one  another,  and  a proper 
inbjeft  matter  to  be  contracted  for  ; a good  and  fufficient 
confideration  ; writing  on  paper  or  parchment  duly  {lamped  ; 
fufficient  and  legal  words  properiy  difpofed,  comprehend- 
ing the  premifes,  the  habendum  and  tenendum , the  terms  of 
ftipulation,  a condition,  a claufe  ot  warranty,  and  the 
conclulion,  mentioning  the  execution  and  date  of  the  deed; 
readmg,  if  defired,  before  the  execution;  fealing ; and  by 
Sat.  29  Car.  II.  cap.  3.  in  many  cafes  figning  alfo;  and 
delivery  ; and  which  comprehends  a contraft,  or  bargain, 
between  party  and  party. 

If  a deed  wants  any  of  the  forementioned  requifites,  it  is. 


void  al  initio / and  it  may  be  alfo  avoided  by  matter  ex pojt 
JaElo ; as  by  rafure,  interlining,  or  alteration  in  any  mate- 
rial part,  without  a memorandum  made  at  the  time  of  exe- 
cution and  atteftation  ; by  breaking  off  or  defacing  the  feal ; 
by  delivering  it  up  to  be  cancelled;  by  the  difagreement  of 
fuch  whofe  concurrence  is  neccffary  ; and  by  the  judgment 
and  decree  of  a court  of  judicature. 

Of  thefe  there  are  two  forts  ; deeds  indented,  and  deeds 
poll ; which  denominations  arife  from  the  form  and  fafhion  • 
thereof;  the  one  being  cut  in  and  out  in  the  top,  or  fide, 
called  indented  ; inftar  dentium,  in  acute  angles,  but  at 
prefent  in  a waving  line;  and  the  othtr  plain,  or  polled. 

A deed  indented,  or  an  indenture,  confifts  of  two  parts, 
or  more  (for  there  are  tripartite,  quadripartite,  feptempar- 
tite,  &c.  deeds)  ; wherein  it  is  expreffid  that  the  parties 
thereto  have  to  every  part  thereof  interchangeably  fet  their 
feveral  feals.  The  caule  of  their  indenting  is,  that  whereas 
the  feveral  parties  have  each  of  them  one,  the  indenture  may 
make  it  appear,  that  they  belong  to  one  and  the  fame  con- 
traft by  their  tallying.  See  Indenture. 

A deed  poll,  or  polled,  anciently  called  charta  decirna 
parte,  or  charta  fimplex,  is  a plain  deed,  without  indent- 
ing ; ufed  when  the  vendor,  for  example,  only  feals,  and 
there  is  no  need  for  the  vendee’s  fealing  a counter-part,  be- 
caufe the  nature  of  the  contraft  is  fuch,  that  it  requires 
no  covenant  from  the  vendee. 

Deed,  dat(  of  a.  See  Date. 

Deeds,  fealing  of.  See  Laf.ciny. 

DEEL,  in  Geography,  a fmall  river  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Mayo,  which  flows  into  the  northern  part  of 
lough  Conn. 

Deel -Cafle,  a fmall  pod-town  of  Ireland,  in  the 'county 
of  Mayo,  134  miles  N.  W.  from  Dublin,  on  the  road  from 
Cadlebar  t.o  Killalla,  and  about  five  miles  from  the  latter  place. 

DEEMSTEP.S,  or  Demsters.  All  controverfies  in 
the  Ifle  of  Man  are  decided,  without  procefs,  writings,  or 
any  charges,  by  certain  judges,  cholen  yearly  from  among 
themfelves,  called  deemfters.  This  inftitution  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  owe  to  the  ancient  Druids. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Saxon  dema,  judge,  or  in?:- 
pire. 

There  are  two  deemfters  for  each  divifion  of  the  ifland  : 
in  ancient  court-rolls,  they  are  called  jufticiarii  domini  regis. 
They  fit  as  judges  in  all  courts,  either  for  life  or  property  ; 
and  with  the  advice  of  the  twenty-four  keys,  declare  what 
is  law  in  uncommon  emergencies. 

DEENKOTE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  country  of  Lahore,  feated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
Indus,  or  Sinde,  at  its  junftion  with  the  Gow  river,  from 
30  to  35  geographical  miles  below  Attock,  where  is  a 
pafs  acrofs  that  river. 

DEEP,  is  a term  frequently  applied  in  the  facred  writ- 
ings to  the  ocean  ; the  Great  Deep,  mentioned  by  Mofes 
in  his  account  of  the  Noetic  Deluge,  (Gen.  vii.  11.)  has 
been  fuppofed  by  Dr.  Woodward  (Nat.  Hift.  of  Earth, 
p.  1 1 7. ) to  mean  “ a mighty  collection  of  water  inclofed  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  conftituting  an  huge  orb  in  the 
interior  or  central  parts  of  it  ; upon  the  furface  of  which 
orb  of  water,  the  terreftrial  ftrata  are  expanded.”  Linder 
the  article  Continent,  vve  have  endeavoured  to  (hew,  that 
the  central  parts  of  the  earth  are  not  only  fo'iid,  but  of 
much  greater  fpecific  gravity  than  the  fuperficial  ftrata  of 
the  earth ; and,  indeed,  if  we  eonfult  the  Mofaic  account 
of  the  decrease  of  the  waters  of  the'  fame  deluge,  (Gen. 
viii.  2.)  we  (hail  find  the  word  deep  only  ufed,  as  in  nume- 
rous other  places,  where  the  fea  upon  the  furface  of  the 
earth  is  intended,  to  be  underftood.  See  Abyss. 
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Deep,  cr  Grave,  in  Mufic,  fignify  fueh  tones  as  are  low 
or  vibrate  flowly,  as  a deep  voice,  deep  tone,  deep  pitch,  See. 

Deep -Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  ealt  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Antigua  ; one  mile  S.  of  Green  ifland. 

Deep  -Cutting,  in  Canal-making , is  where  the  canal  is  cut 
or  dug  of  an  unufual  depth ; this  frequently  occurs  on 
fummits  for  avoiding  tunnels  or  fubterraneous  canals,  or  to 
fhorten  the  courfe  at  the  projefting  points  of  long  hills. 
Some  {tnpendous  vvoiks  of  this  kind  are  deferibed  under  our 
article  Canal,  which  fee. 

Deep  River,  in  Geography,  a river  of  America,  in  N. 
Carolina,  which  rifes  in  Wachovia,  unites  with  Haw  river, 
and  forms  the  N.  W.  branch  of  Cape  Fear  river. 

D'e.'e.v- Sea-line,  or  Dip  Sea-line,  in  the  Sea  Language,  a 
fmall  line  ufed  for  founding,  when  a (hip  is  in  very  deep 
water  at  fea.  ' 

At  the  end  of  this  line  is  a piece  of  lead,  called  the  deep- 
fea  lead,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a coat  of  white  tallow, 
to  bring  up  flones,  gravel,  faells,  or  the  like,  from  the 
bottom  ; in  order  to  learn  the  differences  of  the  ground  ; 
which  being  entered,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  feamtn’s 
books,  by  comparing  of  obfervations,  enable  them  to  guefs 
by  their  foundings,  <Scc.  what  coails  they  are  on,  though 
they  cannot  fee  land. 

Deep- IV aijled,  in  Naval  Architecture,  denotes  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  a (hip’s  deck,  when  the  quarter-deck  and  tore-caftle 
are  elevated  from  four,  to  fix  feet  above  the  level  of  the  up- 
per-deck, fo  as  to  leave  a vacant  fpace,  called  the  waift,  on 
the  middle  of  the  upper-deck. 

DEEPING-Mareet,  or  Market-Deeping,  in  Geogra- 
phy, fo  called  to  dilfinguifh  it  from  other  places  named 
Deeping  in  this  county,  is  a fmall  market-town  in  Lin- 
colnshire, England.  The  land  to  the  eaft  of  it  is  faid  to 
be  the  lowed  in  the  whole  county.  Ingulphus,  in  his 
hiftory  of  Croyland,  obferves,  that  Deeping  fignifies  a 
low  meadow.  Fie  alfo  dates,  that  Richard  de  Rules, 
chamberlain  to  William  the  Conqueror,  raiftd  a lofty  arti- 
ficial bank  to  confine  the  waters  of  the  river  Welland, 
which  before  ufed  frequently  to  overflow  ; and  on  this  bank 
was  erected  a number  of  houfes,  which  formed  a large  vil- 
lage. Of  this  place,  however,  an  earlier  notice  appears  on 
record ; for  Morcar  de  Bruen,  a valiant  foldier  in  the  time 
of  the  Saxons,  gave' to  the  abbey  of  Croyland  the  manor 
of  Deeping,  with  its  appurtenances  ; which  grant  was  con- 
firmed by  Beorred,  king  of  Mercia,  in  a charter  dated  the 
eighth  of  the  kalends  of  Auguft,  A.  D.  860.  The  town 
has  a market  on  Thurfdays,  and  five  annual  fairs.  It  is  dif- 
ta fit  from  London  90  miles  N.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
returned  under  the  late  aft  was  803,  occupying  172  houfes. 

In  this  town  was  born  Dr.  Robert  Tighe,  archdeacon  of 
Middiefex,  who,  being  an  excellent  linguifl,  was  one  of  the 
perfons  employed  to  revife  and  correft  the  tranfiation  of 
the  Bible. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Market-Deeping  are  two  villages,  re- 
fpeftively  called  Eaft  arid  Well-Deeping,  from  their  rela- 
tive fituation  to  the  town  ; and  alfo  a large  traft  of  marfh 
land,  called  Deeping-Fen  5 the  latter  comprehends  about 
5000  acres,  which  are  inclofcd  from  fens  belonging  to  fe- 
verai  parifhes,  and  free  from  all  ecclefiaftical  demands,  land- 
taxes,  and  other  affeffments.  By  aft  16  Charles  II.,.  fpe- 
cial  provifion  is  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  of 
this  diftrift,  who  are  never  to  become  chargeable  to  the 
refpeftive  parifhes  in  which  they  may  refide. 

DEER,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  the  date  of  Pennfyl- 
vania,  and  county  of  Alleghany,  containing  5S7  inhabit- 
ants. 

Deer,  an  ifland  and  townfhip  in  Penobfcot  bay,  in  the 


county  of  Hancock,  and  diftrift  of  Maine,  containing  1094 
inhabitants.  It  was  incorporated  in  1789,  and  lies  about 
8 miies  S.  E.  of  Cu&ice. — Alfo,  an  ifland  in  Pafiamaquod- 
dy  bay. 

Deer,  in  Zoology.  See  Cervu s. 

The  common  deer  is  more  preferved  in  England  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  carries  its  diftinftion  from 
the  red-deer,  in  its  fize,  and  in  the  falcated  figure  of  its 
horns.  See  Ckrvus. 

They  are  faid  to  have  been  fir(|  introduced  here  by  king 
James  I.  out  of  Norway,  who  fir  ft  brought  them  into  Scot- 
land, and  from  thence  into  his  chaces  of  Enfield  and  Ep- 
ping.  They  are  fcarcely  known  in  France,  but  are  fotne- 
times  found  in  the  north  of  Europe.  In  Spain  they  are 
extremely  large : they  are  met  with  in  Greece,  the  Holy 
Land,  and  China  ; but  in  every  country',  except  our  own,, 
are  in  a ftate  of  nature,  unconfiiied  by  man. 

We  keep  feveral  fpecies  of  thefe,  however,  and  may,  per- 
haps, increafe  them  in  fome  fort  to  many  more,  as  they  are 
very  falacious  animals,  and  will  be  apt  to  mingle  one  fpecies- 
with  another.  The  principal  kinds  we  know  at  prefent,  are 
the  Spanifh  deer,  the  mottled  deer,  the  Virginia  deer,  and  a. 
fpecies  which  have  their  hinder  hoofs  marked  with  white  on 
the  outfide  ; the  ears  and  tails  of  thefe  are  long,  their 
horns  branched,  and  their  forehead  a little  depreffed  or  hoi-  ■ 
low  between  the  eyes.  Thefe  will  eat  bread,  fruits,  and 
any  thing  that  is  offered  them,  and  are  often  beautifully 
variegated;  many  of  them  have  black  variegations,  and  a 
black  lift  down  their  back,  with  a feries  of  white  fpots 
on  each  fide;  others  are  fo  beautifully  marked  with  white 
fpots  and  other  variegations,  as  to  equal  the  zebra  in 
beauty  : thefe  they  cal)  menaled-deer.  Ray. 

The  method  of  hunting  deer  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  is 
very  particular.  The  huntfmen  go  out  in  the  night,  and  only- 
two  ufually  go  together  ; the  one  of  thefe  carries  upon  his 
head  an  earthen  veffel,  in  which  there  is  fome  fire  burning 
and  flaming  ; the  ingredients  are  generally  fmall  flicks  cut 
into  pieces,  and  common  rofia ; of  this  the  other  man  car- 
ries a fupyly  about  him  to  replenish  the  pot  when  it  be- 
comes low.  The  perfon  who  has  the  fire  upon  his  head 
carries  in  one  hand'  a flafF,  on  which  there  are  fixed  eight 
bells,  and  the  larger  thefe  are  the  better.  This  man  goes 
firft  into  the  woods,  and  the  other  follows  clofe  behind, 
with  a fpear  in  his  hand.  As  foon  as  the  deer  hears  the 
noife  of  the  bells,  he  turns  towards  the  place  whence  the 
found  comes,  and.  feeing  the  fire,  he  eagerly  runs  up  to  it, 
and  flands  gazing  at  a fmall  d i fiance ; the  fecond  man  has 
then  nothing  to  do  but  to  kill  him  with  the  fpear,  for  he 
fees  neither  of  them. 

Not  only  deer,  but  elks,  and  even  hares,  are  thus  taken 
for  they  gaze  at  the  fire,  and  never  fee  the  men.  The 
profits  of  this  fort  of  hunting  are  very  large,  without  any 
danger  : for  though  there  are  great  numbers  of  tygers,  ele- 
phants, and  wild  boars  in  thole  woods,  the  huntfmen  are  in 
no  danger  of  them  while  the  fire  burns,  for  they  all  run 
away  from  it.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  278.  p.  1094. 

The  deer  is  a clafa  of  animals  which  lias  but  lately 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  farmer,  in  the  idea  of  deriv- 
ing profit  from  it. 

It  has  been  noticed  in  the  Survey,  on  Agriculture  for 
the  county  ot  Perth,  that-  “ the  rtd-deer  is  a fpecies  which 
is  not  fo  numerous  in  that  part  of  the  country  at  prefent  as 
it  was  formerly,  though  there  are  flill  fome  remains  of  them. 
Likewife,  that  the  roe-buck  and  doe  are  met  with  in  many 
parts  of  the  county,  almoft  in  every  diftrift,  which  is  not 
divefted  of  wood;  and  although  no  fanftuary  is  allotted 
them,  like  the  deer,  they  live  nearer  to  the  habitations  of 
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snen  ; but  always  in  the  neighbourhood  of  extenfive  and 
folitary  woods,  to  which  they  may  flee  in  the  hour  of 
danger.” 

It  is  Hated  by  the  fame  writer  that,  “ the  deer,  like 
other  CdUle,  rife  in  the  bone  by  good  keeping  ; and  the 
breed  degenerates  when  the  pafttire  is  poor.  When  the 
deer  enjoyed  the  extenfive  range  of  the  moil  fertile  vallies, 
and  were  fed  undiflurbed,  by  the  moll  luxuriant  grafs,  ne 
fuppofes  they  mu  ft  have  been  larger  in  both  horn  and  hoot, 
than  at  prefent,  while  banifhed  to  the  recedes  of  the  higheft 
mountains,  and  compelled  to  live  on  fuch  coarfe  fare  as 
they  can  find  on  the  mountain’s  brow.” 

Thtfe  animals  are  well  fuitcd  as  flock  for  large  parks  and 
other  fimilar  grounds  ; and  it  is  fuggefted,  in  the  report  no- 
ticed above,  that  there  are  no  “ ipecies  of  tame  animals 
that  are  more  elegant  in  their  appearance,  if  they  be  well 
feledted,  than  the  fallow  deer,  or  better  fuited  for  occupy- 
ing an  extenfive  lawn,  which  ftretches  round  the  caftle  of  a 
great  man.” 

It  is  remarked  in  the  Report  on  Agriculture  for  the  County 
of  Hertford,  that  “ the  earl  of  Clarendon,  juftly  confider- 
ing  that  there  is  no  more  impropriety  in  convening  one  ani- 
mal to  profit  than  another,  makes  deer  an  objedt  of  huf- 
bandry.  As  foon  as  the  rutting  feafon  is  over,  or  ufually 
about  the  tenth  cf  November,  his  Lordfhip  feledts  from  the 
herd,  the  weak  ones,  fome  of  which  would  probably  die  in 
the  winter,  and  keeps  them  in  a fmall  yard  that  has  a fhed 
on  one  fide,  and  a net  over  the  whole,  againft  pigeons,  &c.; 
the  fpot  very  warm  and  well  fheltered.  Their  horns  are  im- 
mediately fawn  off,  the  place  is  well  littered,  and  they  are 
fed  at  a very  fmall  expence,  on  pea  ftravv,  hay,  &c.  warmth 
making  up  for  the  want  of  better  food.  At  times  during 
the  winter,  they  have  clover  hay  cut  into  chaff,  and  if  they 
do  not  eat  it  well,  a little  fait  is  added.  They  have  always 
plenty  of  water,  and  are  kept  perfedhly  clean  : much  at- 
tention ihould  be  paid  by  the  keeper,  to  make  himfelf  fa- 
miliar with  them,  that  he  may  enter  the  place  without  dif- 
turbing  them.  The  firll  week  in  March  he  gives  them  oil 
cake  ; about  half  a cake  each  a day,  with  chaff,  which  fat- 
tens them  fo  quickly,  that  all  are  gone  in  Mavi  Before 
killing,  they  have  fome  green  meat  given,  to  take  away 
any  ill  flavour  from  the  cake,  fuppofing  fuch  to  be  the  ef- 
fect of  the  food,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  venifon.  is  exceed- 
ingly good.  As  to  weight,  a haunch  ufually  weighs  about 
twenty-four  pounds ; a brace  are  fold  for  fifteen  guineas  : 
the  fkin  worth  2/.  is.  is  the  keeper’s  perquifite  ; fo  that 
the  value  of  a brace  amounts  to  17/.  I'js.  exclufive  of  fome 
trifling  articles.  The  purchafer  fends  for  them.  His  lord- 
fhip ufually  fattens  nine  brace  : his  whole  winter  flock  rifes 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty  head,  in  a park  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres,  but  much  of  it  is  thickly  covered  with  timber; 
thirty  fheep,  and  ten  cows  alfo  feed  in  it.  The  park  con- 
fumption  of  hay  amounts  to  thirty-two  loads,  being  reduced 
to  that  quantity  by  the  ufe  of  much  browfe  ; all  afh,  elm, 
and  Scotch  fir,  being  brought  for  that  pBrpofe  before  fag- 
goting,  which  not  only  faves  hay,  but  improves  the  flavour 
of  the  venifon.” 

, The  writer  of  the  work  mentioned  above  ftates  in  addi- 
tion that  he  had,  (t  from  various  tnformat'on,  conceived 
that  breeding  deer  for  fale  was  a very  unprofitable  bufintls; 
but  the  circumftance  ftated  in  this  account,  of  feledting 
fuch  as  would  probably  die,  or  be  unprofitable  to  keep, 
places  the  eftimate  of  advaniage  in  quite  a new  light  : thus 
confldered  he  thinks,  the  (peculation  feems  a profitable  one. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  of  great  winter  Ioffes  of  deer 
in  parks,  for  want  of  a fyftem  in  which  fuch  can  be  applied 
to  advantage : nothi’ng  of  this  fort  can  be  well  done,  that 


is  not  in  a regular  courfe ; but,  by  this  practice,  every  deer 
which,  ftom  feverity  of  feafon,  or  from  accident,  would  be 
loft,  is  converted  to  a great  profit  ; a*  in  fuch  cafes  the  ex- 
pence of  fattening  is  a trifle,  the  greater  burthen  of  bring- 
ing  them  to  an  age  for  fale,  not  belonging  to  the  account 
of  this  fyftem.  Some,  it  is  obferved,  have  fattened  well, 
that  have  had  their  legs  broken  by  accident.” 

Mr.  Young  remarks  that,  or.  the  manure  being  mention- 
ed, he  made  the  common  objedtion,  that  deer’s  dung  is 
good  for  nothing  ; but  this  lord  Clarendon  conceives  to  be 
a great  error  : his  lordfhip  had  an  experiment  made  to  af- 
certain  it ; he  manured  for  turnips,  two  lands;  one  with 
ftable  dung,  one  with  deer’s  dung,  and  he  left  a third  without 
manure;  the  tw'o  manured  were  nearly  equal,  if  any  differ- 
ence, it  was  in  favour  of  the  deer ; the  other  of  courfe  was 
much  inferior.  There  are  loop  holes  in  the  fence  through 
which  they  are  flict.  This  is  confldered  as  a Ample  fyftem 
of  management,  in  this  branch  of  farming,  by  which  much 
profit  is  capable  of  being  derived  from  an  animal  which  has 
hitherto  been  fcarcely  regarded  by  the  farmer. 

Deeb '.-field,  a park  or  place  where  deer  are  kept. 

DEER-Aqyj,  engines,  or  great  nets,  made  of  cords,  to  catch 
deer.  Anno  19  Hen.  VII.  cap.  II. 

Deer’s  horns , in  Natural  Hiftory,  arc  fofiile  remains,  bearing 
a coniiderable  tefemblance  to  the  horns  of  flags;  fome  of 
tbefe,  found  imbedded  in  tufa,  or  modern  concretions  of  cal- 
careous matter,  a3  at  Matlock-Bath,  and  at  Alport  in  Der- 
byfhire,  are  of  immenfe  flze,  although  pretty  clofely  refem- 
bliug  recent  deer’s  horns  in  other  refpedts.  Many  extraneous 
fofiiis  have  been  denominated  deer’s-horns,  which  are  in  re- 
ality the  calls  of  branched  coraloid  fubftances.  See  Stag’s 
Horns. 

Deer-wg:/-,  in  Rural  Economy , a term  in  the  language  of 
the  breeder,  which  denotes  a thin  ill-formed  neck,  as  appli- 
cable to  horfes,  neat-cattle,  fheep,  &c. 

Deer -Jlealers,  in  Law.  There  are  feveral  flatutes  for  the 
punifhmcnt  of  deer-ftealers ; as  1 Jnc.  1.  cap.  27.  againft: 
fellers  and  buyers  of  deer,  who  are  to  forfeit  40.1  — 13  Car. 
II.  cap.  10. — 3 and  4 W.  and  M.  cap.  to — 7 G o.  I.  cap. 
13  and  28 — 9 Geo.  I.  cap.  22.  SccBlack  /id.  10  Geo, 
II.  cap.  32 — 28  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  1 6 Geo.  III.  c.  30. 

By  flat.  5 Geo.  I.  c.  28.  wounding  or  killing  deer  in  a 
park  is  punifhabie  with  tranfportation.  By  9 G o.  I.  c. 
22,  to  hunt,  wound,  kill,  or  fleal  any  deer,  in  the  king’s 
forefls  or  chafes  inclofed,  or  in  any  other  inclined  place 
where  deer  have  been  ufually  kept  ; or  by  gift  or  prorr.ife 
of  reward  to  procure  any  perlon  to  join  in  fuch  unlawful  adt  : 
all  thefe  are  felonies  without  benefit  of  clergy.  But  the 
principal  flatute  for  the  punifhment  of  deer-ftealers,  is  the 
16  Geo.  ILT.  c.  30  , which  enadts,  that  if  any  perfon  (hall 
hunt  or  take  in  a fnare,  or  kill  or  wound,  any  red  or  fallow 
deer  in  any  forefl,  chafe,  See.  whether  inclofed  or  not ; or  in 
any  inclofed  park,  a paddock,  &c.  or  be  aiding  in  fuch  offence, 
they  fhail  forfeit  20/.  for  the  fir  ft  offence,  and  alfo  30/.  for 
each  deer  wounded,  killed,  or  taken.  A game-keeper  of- 
fending, incurs  the  penalty  of  double  forfeiture.  For  a fe- 
cond  offence  thMe  who  are  guilty  (hall  be  tranfported  for  7 
years.  Juftices  may  grant  warrants  to  fearch  for  heads,  fkins, 
&e.  of  Itolen  deer,  and  for  toils,  fnares,  See.  ; and  perfons 
having  fuch  in  their  poffeffion,  forfeit  from  30/.  to  10/.,  at 
the  diferetion  of  the  juftices.  Perfons  unlawfully  fctting 
nets  or  faares,  forfeit  for  the  firft  offence  from-  10/.  to  5/.  ; 
and  for  every  other  offence  from  20/.  to  10I.  Perfons  pull- 
ing down  pales,  or  fences  of  any  forefl,  chafe,  park,  pad- 
dock,  wood,  &c.,  are  fubjedt  to  the  penalties  annexed  to  the 
firft  offence  for  killing  deer.  Dogs,  guns,  and  engines  may 
be  feized  by  park-keepers ; and  perfons  refilling  fhail  be 
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tranfported  for  7 years.  Penalties  may  be  levied  by  diftrefs, 
in  default  of  which  offenders  are  to  be  committed  for  12 
months.  No  certiorari  to  be  allowed,  unlefs  the  party  con- 
victed become  bound  to  the  profecutor  in  100/.  to  pay  him 
all  cofts  and  damages,  and  to  the  juibce  in  60/.  to  profecute 
the  certiorari  with  efLdt,  &c.  &c.  Profecwtions  are  limited 
to  12  months  from  the  time  of  the  offence  committed.  By 
flat.  28  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  deltroying  gorze,  furze,  and  fern 
in  fortfls  and  chaces,  being  the  covert  for  deer,  tubjedts  the 
offenders  to  a penalty  from  5/.  to  4 ox.  or  to  three  months’ 
imprifonment.  For  further  particulars,  fee  Game  and  Lar- 
cin  y. 

DEERFIELD,  in  Geography,  a poll-town  of  America, 
jn  Cumberland  county,  and  (fate  of  New  Jerfey  ; 178  miles 
from  Wafhington. — Alfo,  a very  pleafant  poll-town  in 
Hampfhire-  county,  and  Hate  of  Maffachufetts,  feated  on  the 
well  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  from  which  the  compact  part 
of  the  town  is  feparated  by  a chain  of  high  hills.  It  lies  in 
the  midil  of  a fertile  country,  and  has  a fmall  inland  trade. 
The  compaCt  oart  of  the  town  includes  from  60  to  100 
houfes,  and  a handfome  congregational  church,  and  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  1531.  An  academy,  incorporated  in 
1797,  under  the  name  ot  “ the  Deerfield  academy,”  is  efta- 
blifhed  in  this  town,  diftant  from  Wafhington  430  miles  N.E. 
—Alfo,  a well-fettled  agricultural  town  in  the  county  of 
Rockingham,  and  It  ate  of  New  Hampfhire,  formerly  a part 
of  the  townfhip  of  Nottingham  ; 19  miles  S.  E.  of  Concord, 
and  35  N.W.  of  Portfmouth  ; containing  1878  inhabitant?, 
and  incorporated  in  1766 — Alfo,  a river  called  Pocemtic , 
which  rifes  in  Bennington  county,  Vermont,  and  unites  a 
number  of  dreams  from  the  adjoining  towns  on  entering 
Maffachufetts  ; thence  winding  in  an  eafteriy  direction,  it 
receives  North- river,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into  Connecticut 
river  between  the  townfhips  of  Greenfield  and  Deerfield. 
On  its  banks  are  tracts  of  excellent  meadow  ground. 

DEERING,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Hillfhorough 
county,  and  date  of  New  Hampfhire,  incorporated  in  1774  ; 
containing  1244  inhabitants,  and  diilant  miles  S.W.  of 
Concord,  and  54  miles  W.  of  Portimouth. 

DE  EoSENDO  quietum  de  tolonio,  in  Law , a writ  that 
lies  for  thefe  who  are  by  privilege  freed  from  the  payment 
of  toll,  on  their  being  moletled.  Nat.  Br.  fol.  226. 

DE  EXPENSIS  Militum,  a writ  commanding  the  (her  ff 
to  levy  four  (hillings  per  day,  to  defray  the  expences  of  a 
knight  of  the  (hire  attending  in  parliament.  See  Knight. 

There  is  a like  writ  de  expenjis  civium  & lurgtnfium , to  levy 
two  fhiilings  per  day  for  every  citizen  and  burgefs  in  parlia- 
ment. 23  Henry  VI.  cap.  14.  Sje  Burgess. 

DE  FACTO,  fomething  adualiy  in  fad,  or  exiding  ; in 
contradiftindion  to  de  jure,  where  a thing  is  only  fo  in  juftice,' 
or  equity,  but  not  in  fad. 

After  the  revolution,  the  retainers  of  the  abdicated  king 
infiled  much  on  the  difference  between  a king  de  jure  and 
de  faffo,  or  a prince  in  adual  but  not  legal  pofftffion  of  the 
crown,  and  another  who  had  the  right  but  not  the 
pofftflion.  The  non-jurors  held  the  pretender  for  king  de 
jure  ; and  only  allowed  king  George  for  king  de  facto. 

DEFAIT,  or  DECAriTEh  a term  ufed  by  the  French 
Heralds  to  denote  a bead  wl  ofe  head  is  cut  off  fmooth  ; in 
which  it  differs  from  erated,  where  the  head  is,  as  it  were, 
torn  off,  and  the  neck  left  ragged. 

DEFALCATION,  from  the  French  defalquer , to  dimi- 
■nifh,  denotes  the  deduction  or  fubtradion  of  a fmall  fum,  in 
matters  of  account,  from  a large  one. 

DEFAMATION,  in  Law,  is  when  a perfon  fpeaks 
fcandalous  words  of  another,  or  of  a magidrate,  &e.  whereby 
they  are  injured  in  their  reputation  j for  which  the  party 


offending  (hall  be  punifhed,  according  to  the  nature  andqaa- 
lity  of  the  offence  ; fometimes  by  adion  on  the  cafe  at  com- 
mon law,  lornetimes  by  ilatute,  and  fometimes  by  cede* 
fiallical  law.  But  defamation  is  alfo  punifhable  by  the 
fpiritual  courts  ; in  which  courts  it  ought  to  have  three  in- 
cidents; firit,  it  is  toF  concern  matters  fpiritual,  and  deter- 
minable in  the  ecclefiallical  courts ; as  for  calling  a man  he- 
retic, fchifmaiic,  adulterer,  fornicator,  &c.  Secondly,  that 
it  be  a matter  fpiritual  only  ; for  if  the  dtfamation  concern 
any  thing  determinable  at  the  common  law,  the  ecclefiallical 
judges  diall  not  have  conufance  thereof.  And  thirdly, 
though  fuch  defamation  be  merely  fpiritual,  yet  he  that  is 
defamed  cannot  fue  for  damages  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts, 
but  the  fuit  ought  to  be  only  for  punifhment  of  the  fault 
by  way  of  penance.  Terms  de  Ley,  224,  225. 

DEFAMATORY,  a term  chiefly  ufed  in  the  phrafe  de- 
famatory libel,  dignifying  a writing  intended  to  fcandalize  or 
diferedit  a perfon,  &c. 

By  the  Roman  law,  and  the  ancient  ordonnances  of 
France,  the  authors  of  defamatory  libels  were  punidied  with 
death.  See  Balduin.  Comment,  ad  Leges  de  Libellis  fa- 
molis. 

But  the  hifforian  tells  us,  that  cardinal  Ximenes  was  in- 
fenfible  to  all  defamatory  libels  ; he  found  it  but  reafonable 
to  leave  mferiors  the  liberty  of  venting  their  grief  by  writings, 
which  only  live  while  the  perfon  is  .offended  at  them,  and 
lofe  all  their  fpirit  and  malignity  when  defpifed  or  disre- 
garded. 

DEFAN,  Cape,  in  Geography,  the  laft  cape  of  the  fhore 
of  Abyfiinia,  before  you  run  into  the  draits  of  Babelmandeb  ; 
it  is  called  by  the  Portuguefe  Cape  Dafii.  This,  fays  Mr. 
Bruce,  has  no  meaning  in  any  language  ; the  Abyffinians, 
on  whofe  fide  it  is,  call  it  Cape  Defan,  or  the  cape  of  Burial, 
probably  becaufe  the  ea!t  wind  drove  afhore  thofe  who  had 
been  fhipwrecked  in  the  voyage.  See  Gardefan. 

DEFAULT,  in  Law,  non-appearance,  before  a court  of 
juftice,  at  a day  aftigned,  or  an  omiffion  of  what  a perfon 
ought  to  do.  (Brad.  lib.  v.  trad.  3.  Co.  Lilt.  2 59.)  If  a 
plaintiff  makes  default  in  appearance  in  a trial  at  law,  he  will 
be  non-fuited  ; and  where  a defendant  makes  default,  judg- 
ment (hall  be  had  againft  him  by  default.  See  Judgment, 
and  Nonsuit.  By  default  of  a defendant,  he  is  laid  to  be 
generally  out  of  court  to  all  purpofes,  but  only  that  judg- 
ment may  be  given  againft  him  ; and  no  judgment  can  be 
afterwards  given  for  the  defendant.  (1  Nelf.  Abr.  628.)' 
Suffering  judgment  to  go  by  default  is  an  admiffion  of  the 
contrail  declared  on.  (Stra.  612.)  After  the  inquelt  is  taken 
by  default,  the  defendant  can  make  no  fuggeition  on  the 
roil.  (Str.  46.) 

Jurors  making  default  in  their  appearance  for  trying  of 
caufes  (hall  lofe  and  forfeit  iflues,  unlefs  they  have  a reafon- 
able excufc  proved  by  witneffes,  in  which  cafe  the  juftices 
may  difeharge  the  iffue  for  default.  Stat.  35  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  6.  See  Jury. 

DEFEASANCE,  or  Defeazance,  (from  the  French 
defaire,  to  defeat,)  is  of  two  forts  ; 1.  A collateral  deed, made 
at  the  fame  time  with  a ieoffment  or  ocher  conveyance,  con- 
taining certain  conditions,  upon  the  performance  of  which 
the  eftate  then  created  may  be  defeated , or  totally  undone. 
In  this  manner  mortgages  were  in  former  times  ufually  made  j 
the  mortgager  in feoffing  the  mortgagee,  and  he  at  the  fame 
time  executing  a deed  of  defeazance,  whereby  the  feoffment 
was  rendered  void  on  repayment  of  the  money  borrowed  at 
a certain  day.  And  this,  when  executed  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  original  feoffment,  was  confideredas  part  of  it  by  the 
ancient  law  (Co.  Litt.  236) ; and,  therefore,  only  indulged  5 
no  fubfequent  fecret  accommodation  of  a folemn  con- 
veyance. 
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■veyance,  executed  by  livery  or  feifin,  being  allowed  in  thofe 
days  of  fimplicity  and  truth  ; though,  when  ufes  were  after- 
wards introduced,  a revocation  of  fuch  ules  was  permitted  by 
the  courts  of  equity.  But  things  that  were  merely  executory, 
or  to  be  completed  by  matter  fubfequent,  (as  rents,  of  which 
no  feifin  could  be  had  till  the  time  of  payment ; and  fo  ali'o 
annuities,  conditions,  warrranties,  and  the  like)  were  always 
liable  to  be  recalled  by  defeazances  made  fubfequent  to  the 
time  of  their  creation.  (Co.  Litt.  23  7.)  2.  A defeazance, 

on  a bond,  or  recognizance,  or  judgment  recovered,  is  a 
condition,  which,  when  performed,  defeats  or  undoes 
it,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a defeazance  of  an  eftate  before- 
mentioned.  It  differs  only  from  the  common  condi- 
tion of  a bond,  in  that  the  one  is  always  inferted  in  the  deed 
or  bond  itfelf ; the  other  is  made  between  the  fame  parties 
by  a feparate,  and  frequently  a fubfequent  deed.  (Co.I.itt. 
337.  2 Sand.  47.)  This,  like  the  condition  of  a bond,  when 
performed,  dilcharges  and  dffencumbers  the  eftate  of  the 
obligee.  To  make  a good  defeazance  it  mult  be,  1 . By  deed ; 
for  there  cannot  be  a defeazance  of  a deed  without  a deed  ; 
and  a writing  under  hand  doth  not  imply  it  to  be  a deed. 

2.  It  muft  recite  the  deed  it  relates  to,  or  at  leaft  the  mod 
material  part  thereof.  3.  It  is  to  be  made  between  the  fame 
perfons  who  were  parties  to  the  firft:  deed.  4.  It  mult  be 
made  at  the  time  of,  or  after,  the  firft  deed,  and  not  before. 
5.  It  ought  to  be  made  of  a thing  defeafible.  1 Inft.  236. 

3 Lev.  234. 

DEFEAT,  in  a Military  Acceptation,  relates  to  the  in- 
ability of  an  army  to  refill  the  attack  of  another,  and  its 
yielding  the  field  to  the  fuperior  power  of  its  adverfary. 
Such  we  may,  for  the  mod  part,  confider  to  be  the  juft  de- 
finition of  this  term ; and  we  may,  generally  fpeaking,  view 
a defeat  as  being  attended  with  certain  Ioffes  and  difadvan- 
tages.  But  we  have  numerous  inftances  on  record,  where- 
in it  appears  that  armies  driven  from  the  field,  have  retired 
under  fuch  refpeCtable  circumftances,  and  with  their  power 
fo  perfectly  compacted,  as  to  render  it  imprudent,  nay  im- 
practicable, to  purfue,  or  to  follow  up  the  victory.  It  is, 
in  faCt,  under  the  circumftance  of  inability  to  maintain  his 
ground,  that  a general’s  abilities  will  become  moil  confpi- 
cuons.  If  the  arrangement  has  been  made  merely  upon  a 
curfory  view  of  the  field,  and  without  due  ccnfideration  in 
regard  to  a poffibility  of  being  compelled  to  give  way,  the 
defeat  will  probably  be  general,  and  fatal.  If  the  plan  has 
been  well  digefted,  and  the  different  commanders  have 
received  inftraCtions  regarding  their  conduCt  in  cafe  of  dif- 
after,  either  to  their  own  divifions,  or  among  thofe  in  other 
pares  of  the  army,  the  defeat  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
merely  a retreat ; a ceffation  from  attack  ; the  abandon- 
ment of  fome  particular  poft,  no  longer  tenable  ; or  fome 
fuch  partial  difadvantage  ; and  the  whole  will  take  a new 
pofition,  according  to  previous  arrangement,  fo  as  to  make 
up  for  the  failure  in  fome  degree,  by  checking  purfuit,  and 
avoiding  the  neceflity  of  totally  relinquifhing  the  field. 
Sham  defeats  have  occafionaliy  been  ufed  as  devices  for  allur- 
ing troops  from  ftrong  holds,  or  for  caufing  a part  of  the 
enemy’s  line  to  puih  forward  in  purfuit  of  the  fuppofed  fu- 
gitive corps ; fo  that  the  imprudent  followers  might  be  fud- 
denly  flanked  by  parties,  concealed  for  the  purpofe,  or  de- 
tached from  other  parts  of  the  line  ; and  advantage  be  taken 
of  the  break  or  vacancy,  thus  occafioned  in  the  enemy’s 
line.  Shani  defeats  are,  however,  very  hazardous  ; it  being- 
difficult  to  infpire  retiring  troops  with  confidence,  or  to 
make  them  rally,  and  return  to  the  charge,  at  the  precife 
moment  when  their  doing  fo  would  render  them  certain  of 
victory.  If  it  were  poffible,  or  prudent,  always  to  caution 
the  body,  which  fhould  appear  to  be  defeated,  of  the  intern. 
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tion,  fuccefs  would  probably  be  fecured ; but  amidft  the  in* 
numerable  occurrences  of  the  day,  and  when  fmoke  and 
noife  debar  the  poffibility  of  general  communication,  milch 
more  of  individual  inftruCtion,  it  becomes  impoffible  to  dif- 
ptnfe  the  neceffary  precautions.  A commander,  doubtful  of 
the  fuccefs  of  an  attack,  fhould  defer  it  to  a late  hour  ; fo 
that  he  may,  if  defeated,  afford  lefs  time  for  the  enemy  to 
take  advantage  of  his  misfortune. 

DEFECTION,  the  aCt  of  abandoning,  or  relinqaifhing, 
of  a party,  or  an  intereft,  a perfon  had  been  engaged  in. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  deficio,  to  fail  of. 

DEFECTIVE,  or  Deficient  Nouns,  in  Grammar,  are 
fuch  as  want  either  a whole  number  or  a particular  cafe,  or 
are  totally  indeclinable. 

The  term  defective  is  alfo  applied  to  a verb  that  has  not 
all  its  moods  and  tenfes. 

Defective  Third,  in  Mufic.  See  Diminished  Third , 
and  Deficient. 

Defective  Fifth.  When  upon  the  firft  inverfion  of  the 
mixed  cadence,  the  fixth  of  the  fubmediant  (or  fourth  of  the 
fcale)  is  accidentailv  fharpened,  the  chord  of  the  extreme 
fharp  fixth  is  formed,  the  radical  bafe  of  which  -is  the  fu- 
pertonic  of  the  key,  and  its  fifth  is  allowed  to  be  fiat  or  de- 
fective, that  the  original  minor  mode  may  not  be  totally  de- 
ftroyed.  See  Callcott’s  Muf.  Gram.  219. 

Defective  Scale.  Dr  Smith  has  applied  this  name  to  a 
fyftem  of  temperament  deferibed  by  him,  wherein  the  major 
thirds  and  fifths  beat  equally  quick,  the  former  fharp,  and 
the  latter  flat ; in  which  eight  fifths  in  afeending  from  C, 
and  three  fifths  defeending  from  the  fame  note,  are  each 
flattened  about  parts  of  a comma,  leaving  a wolf  between 
b A and  b E,  wherein  the  fifth  is  fharpened  T4z7ts  -f-  i^3-m. 
See  Temperament. 

The  term  defective  fcaies  is  fometimes  applied  generally 
to  all  the  douzeanes,  or  fyftem  wherein  only  12  notes  are 
ufed  within  the  oCtave. 

DEFECTUM,  Challenge  Propter.  See  Challenge. 

DEFENCE,  in  a Military  Acceptation,  means  the  refift- 
ance  made  by  an  inferior  force,  or  by  troops  that  have  taken 
poft  within  a fortified  place,  or  that  have  thrown  up  tempo- 
rary works  to  proteCt  them  from  affault.  The  immenfe  va- 
riety of  circumftances  attendant  on  the  defences  of  various 
pofts  would  lead  us  into  volumes  of  digreffion  on  hiftorical 
fubjeCts  ; we  (hall,  however,  ftate,  that  in  the  event  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  warlike  ftores  in  general  being  at  hand,  there 
are  few  fituations  which  do  not  admit  of  confiderable  pro- 
traction in  regard  to  the  term,  or  period,  of  refiftance. 
Without  looking  back  to  ancient  data,  when  the  famous 
fiege  of  Troy  attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  then  civilized 
Hates,  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  modern  events  fufficiently 
eminent,  and  exemplary,  to  claim  the  notice  of  thofe  who 
may  be  interefted  in  this  branch  of  honourable  emulation. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  correCt  in  ftating  the  defence  of  Turin, 
when  befieged  by  the  French,  and  defended  by  marfhal 
count  Daun,  to  be  one  of  the  mod  brilliant  exploits  record- 
ed in  the  annals  of  military  hiftory.  With  a very  few  bat- 
talions, but  firmly  fupported  by  the  public  fpirit  and  private 
efteem  of  the  inhabitants,  he  held  out  for  near  feven  months, 
againft  a force  of  full  feventy  thoufand  men,  although  the 
defences  of  the  town  were  in  many  parts  completely  demo- 
lifhed,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  deftroyed  by  the 
enemies’  mortar  batteries.  Under  fuch  circumftances,  with  a 
perfon  lefs  endued  with  courage  and  refo!ution,and  a mind  lefs 
capable  of  finding  refources  in  fituations  promifing  no  fup- 
ply  or  means  of  repulfion,  Turin  would  infallibly  have  fur- 
tendered  ; but  the  count’s  ingenuity  was  equal  to  the  diffi- 
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cully  of  his  utuation,  and  enabled  him  to  devife  means  for 
■upholding  the  honour  of  his  fovereign’s  arms,  in  fpite  of  the 
formidable  attack  which  inceffantly  poured  deftru&ion  around 
the  brave  handful  of  defenders.  The  count  had,  in  the  firft 
in  dance,  caufed  an  exadt  inventory  to  be  taken  of  all  the 
ftores,  provitions,  merchandife,  Sec.  in  the  town,  when  the 
enemy  firft  fat  down  before  it.  His  adtive  mind  was  bufied 
in  contriving  the  means  of  appropriating  every  thing  within 
the  walls  to  the:r  defence.  Among  other  articles  of  mer-* 
chandife  were  feme  thoufand  bales  of  cotton,  and  a large 
quantity  of  oils.  When  the  breach  became  practicable,  aod 
the  enemy  came  to  the  aftault,  a quantity  of  the  cotton, 
previoufly  fteeped  in  oil,  was  fet  fire  to,  and  thrown  in  froall 
parcels  among  the  ftorming  party,  vvhofe  ammunition  took 
fire  in  their  pouches,  and  exploded,  while  their  perfons  were 
miferably  fcorched  by  the  unprecedented  miffiles  ; this  being 
often  repeated,  the  afiailants  were  abfolutely  difheartened, 
and  difeontinued  their  afi'aults  ; converting  the  fiege  into  a 
b’oekade.  From  this  ftate  the  brave  defenders  were  reliev- 
ed by  the  approach  of  prince  Eugene,  who  raifed  the 
fiege. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  by  this  determined  defence, 
an  army  of  feventy  thoufand  men  was,  in  fadt,  loft  to  its 
fovereign  for  a whole  campaign  ; while  a very  heavy  expence, 
and  lofs  in  various  refpedts,  neceffarily  refulted.  Hence  we 
fee  the  importance  of  a garrifon  holding  out  to  the  laft,  and 
caufing  adiverfion  in  favour  of  troops  adding  in  another  quar- 
ter. With  what  feeling  muft  the  ferfible  mind  contemplate 
the  confequenees  of  an  oppofite  condudl  on  the  part  of  our 
allies  within  the  laft  two  years ; when  fortrdfes,  hitherto 
judged  impregnable,  furrendered  in  many  inftances  without 
even  the  ftiew  of  refittance. 

Need  we  uphold  for  an  example  the  wonderful  manner  in 
which  the  brave  Elliot  defeated  the  efforts  of  the  combined 
armies  and  navies  of  France  and  Spain,  to  force  the  furren- 
der  of  Gibraltar ! Hiftory  may  record,  but  cannot  do  juf- 
tice  to,  the  defence  made  by  our  countrymen,  not  exceed- 
ing  5400  in  the  total,  againft  upwards  of  100, ooo  cbofen 
men,  l'upported  by  a numerous  fleet,  and  in  poffefiion  of  a 
thoufand  comforts  and  necelfaries,  of  which  the  garrifon 
were  wholly  deprived  ! We  will  not  in  this  place  antici- 
pate the  proceedings  on  that  occaflon,  which  will  be  found 
under  the  head  Gibraltar,  but  ftate  a recent  inftance  of 
energy  and  contrivance  on  the  part  of  one  of  Holkar’s  ge- 
nerals ; a man  fuppofed  to  be  little  acquainted  with  the 
fcience  of  defence ; and  whofe  pradlice  among  the  native 
powers  of  India,  could  fcarcely  claim  the  deflgnation  of  ex- 
perience. 

When  Bhurtpoor  was  invefted  by  the  army  under  the 
late  lieutenant-general  lord  Lake,  a breach  had  been  made, 
which  was  judged  prafticable  ; i.  e.  large  enough  to  admit 
the  ftorming  party.  The  Indian  general  had,  however, 
availed  himfelf  of  the  prefence  of  a large  ftore  of  raw  hides, 
which  he  placed  in  the  breach,  their  ends  pointing  inwards 
asd  outwards,  in  fo  artful  a manner,  that  our  grape  (hot 
were  buried  among  them,  and  caufed  one  of  our  parties, 
that  proceeded  to  the  ftorm,  to  pafs  the  breach,  miftaking 
it  (in  the  night  time)  for  an  unbattered  part  of  the  wall. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Bhurtpoor  never  furrendered  ; and, 
that,  although  a treaty  was  concluded  under  its  walls,  the 
implied  fubmiffion  of  its  garrifon  was  not  underftood. 

But,  as  above  remarked,  it  would  not  be  prudent  for  us 
to  enter  on  fo  wide  a field  of  exemplification  as  the  fubjeft 
may  admit  ; we  fhail  therefore  conclude  with  obferving, 
that  genius,  bravery,  forefight,  and  fortitude,  will  often 
oppofe  fuch  formidable  barriers,  even  where  the  means,  fu- 
perficially  confidered,  appear  very  inadequate,  or  indeed  infig- 
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nificant,  as  may  at  leaft  retard,  if  not  totally  fniftrate,  the 
operations  of  great  and  well  fupplied  armie'.  The  veteran 
cannot  but  acknowledge  this  truth  as  refulting  from  his  own 
obfervation,  while  the  tyro  in  the  military  art  may,  in  the 
annals  of  his  profeffion,  fir'd  multitudes  of  inftances  yielding 
him  a rich  harveft  of  information,  and  warming  his  foul  with 
admirable  emulation. 

Defence,  Line  of,  is  that  which  flanks  a baftion,  being 
drawn  from  the  flank  oppofite  to  it. 

The  line  of  defence  fhould  not  exceed  a mufket-fhot. 

The  greater?  or  ft 'chant,  line  of  defence,  is  a right  line, 
drawn  from  the  point,  or  vertex,  of  the  bullion,  to  the  con- 
courfe  of  the  oppofite  flank  with  the  curtin. 

The  lejj'er  line  of  defence,  called  alfo  rafant , and  Jfanquant , 
is  the  face  of  the  baftion  continued  to  the  curtin. 

Defence,  in  Old  Law-Books , is  fometimes  ufed  for  pro- 
hibition. 

Thus  in  Rot.  Pari,  21  Edw.  III.  cries  and  defence  were 
made  throughout  England,  i.  e.  proclamation  and  prohibi- 
tion. Salmon.es  penantur  in  defer.fo.  Stat.  Weft.  2.  cap.  47. 
Salmons  are  by  that  a prohibited  to  be  taken  at  certain 
times.  Ufurarios  defendit  rex  Eduarclus , tie  remanerent  in 
regno . EL.  Edu.  Confeff.  cap.  37.  In  the  ftatutes  of 
Edward  I.  we  have  one,  entitled,  Statutum  de  defenfione 
portandi  arma , See.  and  it  is  defended  by  law,  to  diftrain  on 
the  high-way. 

This  fenfe  of  the  word  was  probably  borrowed  from  the 
French,  in  which  language  it  is  fo  applied. 

Defence,  in  its  true  legal  fenfe,  denotes  an  oppofing 
or  denial  of  the  truth  or  validity  of  the  complaint,  anfwer- 
ing  to  the  contejlalio  litis  of  the  civilians.  It  is  a general 
aficruon  which  the  defendant  makes  immediately  after 
the  count  or  declaration,  that  the  piaintifFhath  no  ground  of 
action  ; which  affertion  is  afterwards  extended  and  main- 
tained in  his  plea. 

The  courts  were  formerly  very  nice  and  curious  with  rc- 
fpeft  to  the  nature  of  the  defence,  fo  that  if  no  defence  was 
made,  though  a fufficient  plea  was  pleaded,  the  plaintiff 
fhould  recover  judgment  (Co.  Litt.  127  ) ; and  therefore 
the  book  entitled  <f  Novae  Narrationes,”  or  tbe“  NewTalys,” 
(ed.  15,34  ) at  the  end  of  almoft  every  count,  narratio,  or 
tale,  fubjoins  fuch  defence  as  is  proper  for  the  defendant  to 
make.  For  a general  defence  or  denial  was  not  prudent  in 
every  fltuation,  fince  thereby  the  propriety  of  the  writ,  the 
competency  of  the  plaintiff,  and  the  cognizance  of  the  court 
were  allowed.  By  defending  the  force  and  injury  the  de- 
fendant waved  all  pleas  of  mifnomer  ; by  defending  the  da- 
mages, all  exceptions  to  the  perfon  of  the  plaintiff  : and  by 
defending  either  one  or  the  other  when  and  where  it  fhould 
behove  him,  he  acknowledged  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  court. 
(Co.  Litt.  127.)  But'of  late  years  thefe  niceties  have  been 
very  defervedly  difcountenanced  (Salk.  217.  Ed.  Ravm. 
2S2.) ; though  they  (till  feem  to  be  law,  if  inlifted  on.  (Caith. 
230.)  A defendant  cannot  plead  any  plea  before  he  hath 
made  a defence  ; though  this  muft  not  be  intended  abfo- 
lutely, for  in  a feire  facias , a defence  is  never  made.  (3 
Lev.  1 8 2.) 

Defen CE-montb  is  more  ufually  called  Fence-month.  See 
Fence  -month. 

DEFENCES,  in  Heraldry , are  the  weapons  of  any  bead  ; 
as,  the  horns  of  a flag,  the  tufks  of  a wild  boar,  Sec. 

Defences  of  a fortified  Place,  include  the  various  works 
intended  either  to  cover  the  garrifon,  or  to  annoy  an  enemy. 
This  term  comprehends  a great  variety  of  buildings,  excava- 
tions, See.  for  the  explanation  of  which  we  muft  generally  re- 
fer our  readers  to  the  heads  of  Military  Construction  and 
Fortification  ; wherein  all  the  parts,  with  their  feverui 
L l intentions. 
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intentions,  appropriations,  and  proportion?,  will  be  fully  ex. 
hibit^-d.  In  this  place  we  (hall  (late,  that  the  defences  of 
regular  fortifications  are  claffed  under  two  dittinft  heads  ; 
viz.  the  body  of  the  place,  as  delineated  by  an  out-line 
called  the  principal ; and  the  exterior  defences  called  the  out- 
works. 

It  is  a rule  held  facrcd,  in  the  theory  of  the  art,  that  the 
defences  fhould  ever  be  exaftly  proportioned  to  the  objeft  in 
view,  and  to  the  number  of  men  that  can  be  allotted  as  a 
garrifon.  We  are  to  take  into  confideration  the  number  of 
•vards  the  defences  prefent  as  a front,  the  quantity  of  ord- 
nance they  mount,  the  means  of  fafely  lodging  the  troops, 
and  fneltering  the  provifions  and  llores  requifite  for  a long 
fiege  ; the  fupply  of  water  is  alfo  a primary  objeft  towards 
the  fecurity  of  which  the  defences  muft  to  a certain  degree 
conform. 

Thus  we  fhould  underftand,  that  the  defences  ought  ne- 
ver to  exceed  that  extent  which  could  be  well  manned  by 
fuch  a garrifon  as  could  be  lodged  and  provifioned  ; and 
that  the  garrifon  ought  not  to  exceed  the  reafonable  value 
of  the  occupancy.  For  want  of  due  attention  to  thefe  truly 
important  points,  it  has,  more  than  once,  happened  that  the 
belt  conftrufted  works  have  proved  inefficient.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  various  defences,  fo  as  to  form  a mutual  fup- 
port,  without  fubjefting  the  principal,  or  body  of  the  place, 
to  annoyance  from  fuch  parts  as  might  be  cut  off,  and  pof- 
feiTed  by  the  enemy,  is  called  the  clejilement,  (which  fee,) 
and  is  an  indifpenfible  confideration  while  planning  the  out- 
works. Whatever  may  be  their  extent,  it  is  neceffary,  that, 
though  temporary,  fafe  lodgment  fhould  be  furnifhed  in  ail 
out-works  for  the  defenders,  and  their  fupplies  ; while  the 
more  retired,  and  concentrating  parts  of  the  fortrefs,  fhould 
become  gradually  more  fubilantial,  more  elevated,  and 
more  conveniently  arranged  for  the  reception  of  fuch 
of  the  defenders  as  may  be  driven  in  from  the  out-works : 
it  being  obvious,  that  were  this  precaution  neglefted,  each 
divifion  of  troops  muft  furrender  with  the  part  allotted  to 
Its  defence,  or  retire  within  the  principal,  where  its  prefence 
would  create  confufion,  difeafe,  and  fcarcity. 

DEFEND,  Defenders,  in  our  Ancient  Laws  and  Sta- 
tutes, fignifies  to  prohibit  or  forbid.  See  Defence.  5 Rich. 
II.  cap.  7.  In  which  fenfe  alfo  Chaucer  ufes  it,  in  the  fol- 
lowing paffage : 

“ Where  can  you  fay,  in  any  manner,  age, 

That  ever  God  defended  marriage.” 

See  alfo  Milton’s  Parad.  Loft,  book  ii.  line  S6. 

DEFENDANT,  a term  in  Law,  fignifying  him  who  is 
fued  in  an  aftion  perfonal ; a tenant  is  he  who  is  fued  in  an 
aftion  real. 

DEI'ENDEMUS,  a term  ufed  in  grants  and  dona- 
tions, having  this  force,  that  it  binds  the  donor  and  his 
heirs  to  defend  the  donee,  if  any  man  go  about  to  lay  any 
incumbrance  on  the  thing  given,  other  than  is  contained  in 
the  deed  of  dona: ion.  Braft.  lib.  ii.  c.  16.  See  Warranty. 

DEFENDER  of  the  Faith,  ( Fidel  Deferfor,)  is  a pe- 
culiar title  belonging  to  the  king  of  England  ; as  Catholic  to 
the  king  of  Spam  ; and  Mojl  Chri/lian  formerly  to  the  king 
of  France,  Sic.  T.  hefe  titles  were  given  by  the  popes  of 
Rome;  and  that  of fidei  defenfur  was  firft  conferred  by  Leo 
X.  on  king  Henry  VIII.  for  writing  againft  Martin  Luther; 
and  the  bull  for  it  bears  date  quinto  idus  Oftob.  ijjai.  It 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Clement  VII.  (Lord  Her- 
^•-rts  li  ft,  of  Henry  VIII.  105.)  But  the  pope,  on 
Henry’s  fuppreffing  the  houfes  of  religion  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  not  only  deprived  him  of  his  title,  but  de- 
poled  him  from  his  crown  alfo  ; though,  in  the  thirty. fifth 


year  of  his  reign,  this  title,  See.  was  confirmed  by  parlia* 
ment  ; and  hath  continued  to  be  ufed  by  all  fucceeding 
kings  to  this  day.  (Lex  Conftitutionis,  47,  48. ) Cham- 
beriayne  fays,  the  title  belonged  te  the  kings  of  England  be- 
fore that  time  ; and  for  proof  hereof  appeals  to  feverai 
charters  granted  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ! So  that  pope 
Leo’s  bull  was  only  a renovation  of  an  ancient  right.  Pref. 
Hat.  lib.  i.  cap.  2. 

DEFENDERE  Dnica  manu,  to  wage  law,  by  denying 
the  accuftftion  upon  oath.  “ Et  fi  forte  forisfaftor  ille  fac- 
tum negaverit  & foreftarius  foius  fit  fine  tefte,  ille  debet  fe 
defendere  unica  manu  ad  unicam  vocem  rationabili  die  data 
in  curia  abbatis,  5c  fi  unicum  teftem  vel  plures  habuerit,  de- 
bet fe  defendere  fexta  manu,  Sec,)’  Charta  fafta  inter  W. 
de  Bray,  mil  & Abb.  & Convent,  de  Ofeney,  fine  dat.  See 
Manus. 

DEFENDERS  were  anciently  notable  dignitaries,  both, 
in  church  and  ftate  ; whofe  bnfinefs  was  to  look  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  public  weal,  and  to  proteft  the  poor  and 
helpiefs,  and  to  maintain  the  intereftsand  caufes  of  churches 
and  religious  houfes. 

The  council  of  Chalcedon,  can.  2.  calls  the  defender  of  a 
church,  ekouc 0;.  Coditi.  De  Officiis  Aulse  Conft.  makes  men- 
tion of  defenders  of  the  palace;  fo  does  Bollandus,  Aft.  S. 
Januar.  tom.  i.  p.  501.  There  were  alfo  a defender  of  the 
kingdom,  defenfor  regni  ; defenders  of  cities,  defenfores  civi - 
tatum  ; defenders  of  the  people,  defenfores plebis  ; of  the  poor, 
fatherlefs,  widows,  See. 

About  the  year  420,  each  patriarchal  church  began  to 
have  its  defender  ; which  cuftom  was  afterwards  introduced 
into  other  churches,  and  continued  to  later  days  under  other 
names ; as  thofe  of  advocate  and  advouee.  See  Advocate* 
and  Advouee. 

In  the  year  407,  we  find  the  council  of  Carthage  afking 
the  emperor  for  defenders,  of  the  number  of  fcholaftici,  i.  e. 
advocates  who  were  in  office  ; and  that  it  might  be  allowed 
them  to  enter,  and  to  fearch  the  cabinets  and  papers  of  the 
judges,  and  other  civi!  magiftrates,  whenever  it  fhould  be 
found  neceffary  for  the  intereft  of  the  church. 

DEFENDING,  in  Fortification.,  is  ordinarily  fynonymous 
with  fl  inking.  Thus  we  fay  the  flank  defends  the  curtin, 
and  the  oppofi'ce  face  of  the  baftion  ; this  demilune  flanks, 
or  defends  the  horn,  or  crovvn~work. 

When  they  fay  the  flank  defends  the  curtin,  they  mean 
not  only  that  it  is  afide  of  the  curtin,  but,  a'fo,  that  it 
prevents  the  approaches  : that  is,  fuch  as  are  polled  on  the 
flank  of  a baftion,  can  fee  any  that  come  to  attack  the 
curtin  ; and  can  ffiooi  them,  or  prevent  their  approach- 
ing it. 

f/EFENDiNG-yf/z.f/e,  Inner,  is  the  angle  made  by  the  leffer 
line  of  defence  with  the  curtin. 

Defending-/A°-/i?,  Outer,  is  the  angle  formed  by  the  two. 
leffer  lines  of  defence. 

The  lines,  or  fides,  of  the  rampart  or  wall,  defended  by 
imifRets  or  carbines,  are  mere  eafy,  cheap,  and  commodious, 
than  cannons. 

DEFENSITIVE  , in  Surgical  Pharmacy,  is  a term  applied! 
to  ointments,  plafters,  and  ether  applications,  the  ufe  of 
which  is  merely  to  defend  the  furface,  to  which  they  are 
applied,  from  receiving  injury  by  any  accident,  or  from  be- 
ing irritated  bv  cauftic  or  by  acrid  difeharges  and  the  like., 

DEFENSIVE  A llegation,  in  Law.  See  Alle- 
gation. 

DEFENSO,  that  part  of  any  open  field  or  place,  that 
was  allotted  for  corn  and  hay,  and  upon  which  there  was 
no  common  or  feeding,  was  anciently  faid  to  be  in  defenfor 
fo  of  any  meadow  ground  that  was  laid  in  for  hay  only.  It 
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was  likewlfe  the  fame  of  a wood,  where  part  was  enclofed 
and  fenced  up  to  fecure  the  growth  of  the  underwood  from 
"the  injury  of  cattle. 

DEFENSOR.  See  Advocate. 

DEFERENS  Vas,  in  Anatomy , the  tube  which  conveys 
'the  femen  from  the  epididymis  to  the  urethra.  It  afcends 
along  the  back  of  the  fpermatic  chord,  enters  the  abdomen 
at  the  abdominal  ring,  takes  its  courfe  fubfequently  over 
the  fide  and  under  part  of  the  bladder,  and  then  penetrates 
the  proftate  gland  and  urethra.  For  a further  account  of 
it,  fee  Generation,  Organs  of. 

DEFERENT,  or  Deferens,  in  the  Ancient  AJlronomy , 
a circle  invented  to  account  for  the  eccentricity,  perigee, 
and  apogee  of  the  planets. 

As  the  planets  are  found  differently  diftant  from  the  earth, 
st  different  times,  it  was  fuppofed,  that  their  proper  motion 
was  performed  in  a circle,  or  ellipfis,  which  is  not  concen- 
tric with  the  earth  ; and  this  eccentric  circle,  or  ellipfis, 
they  call  the  deferent ; becaufe,  pairing  through  the  centre 
of  the  planet,  it  feemed  to  fupport  or  fuftain  it  in  its  orbit. 

The  deferents  are  fuppofed  differently  inclined  to  the 
ecliptic,  but  none  more  than  eight  degrees,  excepting  that 
of  the  fun,  which  is  in  the  plane  of  the  ec’iptic  itfelf,  and  is 
cut  differently  by  the  deferents  of  the  other  planets  in  two 
places  called  nodes. 

In  the  Ptolemaic  fyftem,  the  fame  deferent  is  alfo  called 
the  deferent  of  the  epicycle  ; becaufe  it  traverfes  the  centre 
of  the  epicycle,  and  feems  to  fuftaia-rt . 

DEFER.T1NES,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Allier,  three  miles  N.  E.  of  Mont- 
lugon. 

DEFESCH,  in  Biography,  a German  mufical  compofer 
and  performer  on  the  violin,  who  came  to  England  about 
1 739,  and  frequently  led  the  band  at  Marybone.  He  was 
a good  contrapuntift,  and  a voluminous  writer,  but  his  pro- 
dudions  were  in  general  dry  and  uninterelting. 

Mrs.  Clive,  after  a quarrel  and  battle  with  Dr.  Arne,  be- 
hind the  feenes  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  would  perform  none 
of  the  doftor’smufie;  and  when  he  had  new  fet  the  Temped, 
and  prepared  for  her  his  charming  air  in  the  part  of  Ariel, 
“ Where  the  bee  fucks,”  fhe  refufed  to  fing  it,  and  employ- 
ed Defefch  to  fet  the  fame  words,  and  whatever  elfe  die  had 
to  perform  in  all  her  parts,  which  was  a greater  lofs  to  the 
public,  than  diigrace  to  Dr.  Arne,  who  was  as  fuperior  to 
Defelch  in  genius,  as  Mingotti  was  to  Clive  in  the  art  of 
linging.  Yet  fo  little  do  we  know  our  own  powers,  that 
though  die  was  a mod  admirable  and  original  adrefs  in  fuch 
comic  parts  as  Neil  in  “ The  Devil  to  Pay,”  and  Mrs.  Hei- 
delbt'.g,  in  the  “ Ciandedine  Marriage,”  die  never  was  fo 
happy  as  when  fhe  played  lady  Townley,  and  was  attempt- 
ing to  fing  fine  ferious  Italian  fongs  : though  fhe  had  neither 
ear,  voice,  nor  knowledge  of  mufic,  fo  that  had  Defefch’s 
fongs  beenlefs  dull  chan  they  ufually  were,  they  would  never 
have  been  fung  into  public  favour  by  Mrs.  Ciive. 

DEFIANCE.  See  Challenge. 

Defiance,  in  Geography,  a fort  in  the  date  of  Ohio,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  of  Au  Glaize,  and  the  Miami  of  the  lake,  nearly  in 
the  midway  between  fort  Wayne  on  the  Miami,  and  lake 
Erie.  N.  lat.  410  41/.  W.  long.  84°  43'. 

DEFICIENT  Interval,  in  Mufic , is  ufed  for  an  inter- 
val iefs  than  the  true  by  a comma.  See  Interval. 

Deficient  Numbers,  are  fuch  whofe  parts  added  toge- 
ther make  lefs  than  the  integer,  whofe  parts  they  are.  See 
Number. 

Such  e.  gr.  is  8;  whofe  quota  parts  are  i,  1,  and  4; 
which,  together,  only  make  7.  See  Abundant  Number. 


D eficient  Hyperbola  is  a curve  of  that  denomination* 
having  only  one  aiymptote,  and  two  hyperbolic  legs  running 
out  infinitely  towards  the  fide  of  the  afymptote,  but  con- 
trary ways.  (See  Curve.)  This  name  was  given  to  the 
curve  by  Newton  in  b:s  “ Enumeratio  Linearum  teitii  or- 
dinis.”  Of  thefe  there  are  6 different  fpecies,  which  have 
no  diameters,  expreffed  by  the  equation  x y y ey  — — ax’ 
+ b x1  -f-  cx--\~  d,  the  term  a. x1  being  negative.  When 
the  equation  a x 4 = b x3  4-  ox'2  + dx  -{-  f ee  has  all  its 
roots  real  and  unequal,  the  curve  has  an  oval  joined  to  it. 
When  the  two  middle  roots  are  equal,  the  oval  joins  to  the 
legs,  which  then  cut  one  another  in  the  fnape  of  a noole. 
When  three  roots  are  equal,  the  nodus  is  changed  into  a 
very  acute  cufp  or  point.  When,  of  three  roots  with  the 
fame  fign,  the  two  greateft  are  equal,  the  oval  vanifhes  into 
a point.  When  any  two  roots  are  imaginary,  there  is  only 
a pure  ferpentine  hyperbola,  without  any  oval,  decufiation, 
cufp,  or  conjugate  point  ; and  when  the  terms  b and  d a re 
wanting,  it  is  of  the  6th  fpecies.  There  are  alfo  7 different 
fpecies  of  thefe  curves,  having  each  one  diameter,  expreffed 
by  the  above  equation,  when  the  term  ey  is  wanting,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  conditions  of  the  roots  of  the  equation  ax 1 
— b x2  -f-  c x d,  as  to  their  reality,  equality,  their  having 
the  fame  figns,  or  two  of  them  being  imaginary. 

DEFILE,  in  the  Military  Acceptation , is  a narrow  way  or 
path,  admitting  only  of  a tew  perfons  (fometimes  indeed 
only  one)  proceeding  a-breaft  ; and  ufually  fervipg  as  the 
road  through  wilderneffes,  mountainous  countries,  See.  The 
term  is  derived  from  the  thread  given  by  Ariadne  to  Theleus 
when  he  entered  the  celebrated  labyrinth  of  Daedalus,  king 
of  Crete,  for  the  purpofe  of,  according  to  the  modern  term, 
“ unthreading”  the  paffage  by  which  he  had  entered.  Hence, 
when  an  army  proceeds  through  clofe  countries,  wherein 
they  cannot  perform  evolutions,  and  are  compelled  to  march 
by  files,  i.  e.  with  a very  narrow  front,  not  exceeding  three  or 
four  abreaft,  it  is  faid  to  “ file  off,”  or  to  “ defile.”  De- 
files are  very  often  confounded  with  paffes,  though  there  is  a 
very  obvious  diftindtion  ; for  a defile  may  be  of  any  extent, 
even  to  the  length  of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  whereas  a pafs 
more  properly  fpeaking  relates  to  fome  particular  fpot  ; 
like  the  Thermopylae,  where  three  hundred  Greeks  fufficed  to 
arreft  the  progrefs  of  the  hoft,  hiftory  fays  near  a million, 
with  which  Xerxes  threatened  to  over-run  their  country. 
We  may  form  a more  corredl  idea  of  the  nature  of  defiles, 
if  we  recoiled!,  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, when  general  Moreau  was  hemmed  in  by  the  Aulirians 
on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Foreft,  he  retreated  through  that 
immenfe  wildernefs  towards  Conftance,  cutting  roads  and 
opening  paffages  by  manual  labour  for  his  cannon  and  bag- 
gage waggons  ; thus  bis  army  defied  through  the  Black 
Foreft,  to  the  admiration  of  all  Europe.  From  this  explana- 
tion it  will  be  ieen  that  paffes  are  defences,  chiefly  natural, 
which  offer  more  or  lefs  difficulty  at  particular  localities, 
while  fuch  mazes  as  render  the  paffage  of  troops  confined 
and  difficult,  by  their  ruggednefs,  dole  arborage,  and  mean- 
dering courfe  amidft  a variety  of  impediments,  are  to  be  con- 
fide red  as  def  ies. 

DEFILEMENT,  in  Fortif  cation,  fignifies  the  branching 
forth  of  various  outworks  in  their  proper  directions,  fo  that 
the  one  may  ferve  to  fupport  the  other,  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  all  the  defences  depending  exteriorly  on  any  face  or 
front,  of  the  principal,  or  body  of  the  place,  may  be  under 
the  command  and  fire  of  the  more  centrical  batteries,  &c., 
in  order  that  the  more  detached  parts,  when  carried  by  the 
enemy,  may  not  afford  a fafe  lodgment,  but  be  open  to  the 
enfilade,  or  to  the  direct.  fire,  or  the  principal. 

Our  readers  mult  he  fenfible,  that  in  proportion  as  ^on- 
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centric  circles  becomemore  remote  from  tbeir  common  centre) 
they  neceffarily  acquire  a greater  perimeter,  or  circumfer- 
ence;  confequsntly,  the  outwork?  cover  a far  greater  mea- 
furement  of  area,  than  the  bodv  of  the  place.  This  exten- 
fion  admits  of,  and  demands  a greater  variety  of  flanks,  &c , 
than  could  bedeferibed,  on  a proper  fcale,  within  a more  cir- 
cumlcr'.bed  fpace.  But,  in  the  formation  of  fuch  extenoi 
defences,  it  requires  no  Imall  art  (we  Ipeak  of  level  ground) 
to  arrange  the  whole  in  fuch  manner  as  may  form  a peifeft 
fy  item  of  mutual  defence,  without  giving  the  enemy  a (helter, 
or  eventually  even  a battery,  from  which  he  may  be  enabled 
to  annoy  the  garrifon.  \Vant  of  care  in  this  particular  has 
been  fatal  to  many  fortified  places. 

Fortreffcs  fituated  on  ground  interfered  by  heights,  or 
commanded  bv  elevated  batteries,  are  lefs  in  danger  from  the 
want  of  chat  defilement  which  is  indifpenfable  in  ordinary 
inllances ; but  there  mtift,  in  every  cafe,  be  due  regard  paid 
to  the  mutual  fupport  of  out-works,  and  particular  care  mud 
be  taken  to  condmft  batteries  in  thofe  parts  which  may  be 
lead  acceffibie,  and  have  the  greated  range  ; in  fuch  parts 
the  defences  ought  to  be  adapted,  not  only  to  the  general 
defence,  but  to  the  expulfion  of  the  enemy  from  fuch  works 
as  they  may  chance  to  carry.  This,  in  faft,  is  a fpec.es  of  de- 
filement, though  not  on  that  fy  Hematic  plan  which  is  preva- 
lent in  all  the  modern  fyftems  of  regular  fortification. 

To  Defile,  to  go  off  file  by  file.  See  File. 

The  army  began  to  defile  on  the  left,  and  was  forced  to 
defile  at  each  end  of  the  field,  on  account  of  the  moralfes 
and  the  woods. 

DEFINITE,  in  Grammar , is  applied  to  an  article  that 
has  a precife  determinate  fignification. 

Such  are  the  articles  the  in  JEnglifh,  le  and  la  in  French, 
&c.  which  fix  and  afeertain  the  noun  they  belong  to,  to  fome 
particular;  as  the  king,  le  roy  ; whereas,  in  the  quality  of 
king,  de  roy,  the  articles  of  and  de , mark  nothing  precife  ; 
and  are  therefore  called  indefinite.  See  Article. 

DEFINITION,  in  Logic,  an  enumeration  of  the  chief 
fimple  ideas  whereof  a compound  idea  confifts  ; in  order  to 
afeertain  or  explain  its  nature  and  chara&er. 

The  fchoolmen  give  very  imperfeft  notions  of  definition. 
Some  define  it  the  fird  notion,  or  conception,  that  arifes  of 
a thing,  whereby  it  is  didinguifhed  from  every  other,  and 
from  which  all  the  other  things,  that  we  conceive  of  it,  are 
deduced  ; but  the  ufual  definition  of  it  is,  oratio  explicans 
quid  res  efi,  a difeourfe  explaining  what  a thing  is  : that  is, 
as  fome  fa  ther  explain  it,  a difeourfe  fetting  forth  thofe  at- 
tributes which  circumfcribe  and  determine  the  nature  of  a 
thing.  For,  to  explain  is  only  to  propofe  the  pares  fepa- 
rately  and  exprefrly,  which  were  before  propofed  conjunftly 
and  implicitly  ; fo  that  every  explication  has  regard  to  fome 
whole.  Hence,  according  to  the  diverfe  kinds  of  parts  in 
any  thing,  viz.  phyfical  parts,  metaphyfical  parts,  &c.  arife  fo 
many  different  kinds  of  definitions  of  the  fame  thing;  thus, 
man  is  either  dtfined  an  animal,  confiding  of  foul  and  body; 
or,  a reafonable  animal,  &c. 

Definitions  are  of  two  kinds  ; the  one  nominal , or,  of  the 
name  : the  other  real,  or,  of  the  thing. 

Definition  of  the  name,  cr  nominal  Definition,  is  that 
which  explains  the  fenfe  or  fignifica’tion  appropriated  to  a 
word:  or,  as  Wolfius  more  accurately  confiders  it,  it  is  an 
enumeration  of  certain  marks,  or  characters  fufficient  to  dif- 
tinguifh  the  thing  defined  from  any  other  thing;  fo  as  to 
leave  it  out  of  doubt,  what  the  fubjeft  is  that  is  intended,  or 
denoted  by  the  name.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  definition 
in  mathematics. 

Such  is  the  definition  of  a fquare,  when  it  is  faid  to  be  a 
quadrilateral,  equilateral,  vedtangular  figure. 


By  definition  of  the  name,  is  either  meant  a declaration  of 
the  ideas  and  characters  appropriated  to  the  word  in  the  com- 
mon ufage  of  the  language  ; or  the  peculiar  ideas,  dec. 
which  the  fpeaker  thinks  fit  to  denote  by  that  word,  i.  e.  the 
fpecial  fenfe  wherein  he  propofes  to  ufe  it,  in  his  future  dif- 
courfe.  For  it  may  be  obferved  that  the  fignificancy  of  any 
word  depends  entirely  on  our  will ; and  we  may  affix  what 
idea  we  pleafe  to  a found,  which  icfelf  fignifies  nothing  at  all. 

Tne  definition  of  the  name,  therefore,  in  the  fecond  fenfe, 
is  merely  arbitrary,  and  ought  never  to  be  called  in  quellioi; 
only  it  is  to  be  minded,  that  we  keep  inviolably  to  the  fame 
fignification.  Hence,  a definition  comes  to  Hand,  or  to  be 
made  ufe  of  as  an  undoubted,  or  felf-cwident  maxim;  as  it 
frequently  does,  and  particularly  among  geometricians,  who, 
above  all  other  people,  make  ufe  of  fuch  definitions. 

Not  that  we  mean,  that  after  having  defined  a thing  fo 
and  fo,  there  is  nothing  in  our  idea  affixed  to  the  defined 
term,  but  mud  be  granted  to  the  thing  itfeif ; thus,  if  any 
one  fhould  define  heat  to  be  a quality  in  certain  bodies,  like 
that  w hich  we  feel  upon  the  application  of  fire,  or  hot  bodies} 
no  man  could  find  fault  with  the  definition,  as  far  as  it  ex- 
preffes  what  he  means  by  the  w'ord  heat ; but  this  does  not 
hinder  us  from  denying  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  body 
that  warms  us,  like  what  we  feel  in  ourfelves. 

Definition  of  the  thing,  or  real  Definition,  is  properly 
an  enumeration  of  the  principal  attributes  of  a thing,  in 
order  to  convey  or  explain  its  nature. 

Thus,  a circle  is  defined  a figure,  whofe  circumference  is 
every  where  equidiftant  from  its  centre. 

Wolfius  defines  a real  definition  to  be  a didinft  notion, 
explaining  the  genefis  of  a thing,  that  is,  the  manner  where- 
in  the  thing  is  made  or  done  ; fuch  is  that  of  a circle, 
whereby  it  is  faid  to  be  formed  by  the  motion  of  a right  line 
round  a fixed  point.  On  which  footing,  what  was  before 
indanced  as  a real  definition  of  a circle,  amounts  to  no  more 
than  a nominal  one. 

This  notion  of  a real  definition  is  very  drift  and  juft;  and 
affords  a fufficient  didinftion  between  a real  and  a nominal 
one.  But  though  it  has  the  advantages  of  analogy,  dittinft- 
nefs,  and  coDveniency  on  its  fide  ; yet,  being  only  itfelf  a 
nominal  definition,  i.  e.  a definition  of  the  term  real  defini- 
tion, we  mud  confider  it  in  that  light,  that  is,  an  idea  fixed 
arbitrarily  to  that  word,  and  which  the  author  always  de- 
notes by  that  word  in  the  courfe  of  his  book.  But,  in  effeft, 
it  is  not  the  ufual  fenfe,  or  acceptation  of  the  term  ; which 
is  much  lefs  convenient  and  didinft.  And  it  is  to  that  ufual 
acceptation  we  are  here  chiefly  to  have  regard. 

Definitions  are  alfo  divided  into  accurate  and  inaccurate  ; 
the  fird  make  what  we  ftriftly  call  a definition  ; the  fe- 
cond, we  didinguifh  under  the  name  of  defeription. 

Of  the  parts  enumerated  in  a definition,  fome  are  common 
to  other  things  befide  the  thing  defined  ; others  are  peculiar 
thereto  : the  fird  are  called  the  genus  or  kind ; and  the  fe- 
cond the  difference . Thus,  in  the  former  definition  of  a 
circle,  by  a figure,  whofe  circumference  is  every  where  equi- 
didant  from  its  centre ; the  word  figure  is  the  kind,  as  being 
a name  common  to  all  other  figures,  as  well  as  the  circle  ; 
the  red  are  the  difference  which  fpecify,  or  didinguifh  this 
figure  from  every  other  figure.  And  hence  arifes  that  rule 
of  F.  de  Colonia,  for  the  making  of  a definition.  “ Take,’’ 
fays  he,  “ fomething  that  is  common  to  the  thing  defined  with 
other  things,  and  add  to  it  fomething  that  is  proper,  or  pe- 
culiar to  the  thing ; i.  e.  join  the  genus  and  fp#cific  differ- 
ence, and  you  will  have  a definition.”  Thus,  e.  gr.  rhetoric 
is  defined  the  art  of  fpeaking  well : for  that  it  is  an  art,  is 
common  to  it  with  feveral  other  things  ; but  that  it  is  the 
art  of  fpeaking  well,  is  peculiar  to  it  alone. 
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There  are  fWe  common  rales  of  a good  definition,  t. 
That  it  be  clear,  ancFmore  eafy  and  obvious  than  the  thing 
defined.  2.  That  it  be  univerfal,  or  adequate  to  the  thing 
defined  ; that  is,  it  mult  agree  to  all  the  fpecies  or  indivi- 
duals included  under  the  fame  idea  3.  That  it  be  proper 
or  peculiar  to  the  thing  defined.  The  two  ordinary  defeats 
of  definitions  are,  not  to  agree  either  to  the  whole  thing,  or 
the  foie  thing  defined  : neque  omni,  neque  foii : than  which 
nothing  is  more  common,  even  among  the  belt  and  j u ft e ft 
authors.  4.  That  it  be  fhort.  And  5.  That  neither  the  thing 
defined,  nor  a mere  fynonyrnotis  name,  make  any  part  of  the 
definition. 

Lord  Bacon  obferves  of  Ariftotle’s  definitions  in  the  ge- 
neral, that  they  are  very  much  like  that,  whereby  man 
fiiould  be  defin  d an  animal  that  tills  the  ground.  Nor 
was  his  mailer  Plato  lefs  exceptionable.  The  joke  put 
upon  him  on  that  account  is  famous  : Plato,  it  feems, 

had  defined  man,  animal  bipes  C5  imblume , a two-footed  ani- 
mal without  feathers.  Up  n which,  Diogenes  the  cynic,  a 
great  derider  of  the  academics,  threw  a cock  dripped  cf  his 
feathers,  and  quite  naked,  into  the  middle  of  Plato's  fchool ; 
crying,  “ Here  is  Plato’s  man.”  1 

Our  definition  of  fubftances,  it  muft  be  added,  are  very 
defeftive : and  as  for  individuals,  we  have  no  definitions  at 
all.  The  ideas  of  fubtlances  are  compounded  of  the  various 
fimple  ideas,  jointly  impreffed  when  they  prefent  themftlves; 
and  all  we  can  do  to  define  them,  is  only  to  enumerate  thofe 
feveral  fenfible  ideas,  as  colour,  denfity,  malleability,  weight, 
& c.  Thus  gold  is  defined  by  fucli  a peculiar  colour,  gra- 
vity, &c.  Yet  fuch  definitions  may  raife  an  idea  clear 
enough  of  that  fubilance  in  the  mind  of  one  who  has  fepa- 
rately  received,  by  his  fenfes,  ail  the  fimple  ideas  that  are  in 
the  compofition  of  the  complex  idea  defined  ; though  the 
intimate  nature  and  effence  of  fubilance  are  unknown,  and 
confequently  cannot  be  defined. 

It  follows,  that  they  are  only  the  modes,  or  attributes, 
that  can  be  explained  by  what  vve  properly  call  a definition. 

Definition,  in  Rhetoric,  is  one  of  the  common  places, 
and  is  defined  by  Tully,  a Ihort  comprehenfive  explanation 
of  a thing. 

The  definitions  of  the  orator,  it  muft  be  obferved,  differ 
much  from  thofe  of  the  logician  and  philofopher : thefe 
latter  define  a thing  clofely  and  drily  by  genus  and  differ- 
ence, e.  g.  man  is  a reafonabie  animal,  & c. 

The  orators  take  a larger  compafs,  and  define  things  more 
ornamentally  from  the  places  of  rhetoric,  thus  : man  is  a 
curious  work  of  an  Almighty  Creator,  framed  after  his  own 
image,  and  endued  with  reafori,  and  born  for  immortality. 
But  this  rhetorical  definition,  in  ftnftnefs,  conies  nearer  to 
the  nature  of  a defcription  than  an  accurate  definition. 

DEFINITIVE  is  applied  to  fomewhat  that  terminates 
or  decides  a queftion,  or  procefs.  Thus  we  fay  : 

The  houfe  of  lords  have  palled  a definitive  fentence  in 
fuch  a caufe  : the  church  has  given  a definitive  judgment  on 
fuch  an  article  of  faith. 

The  word  Hands  in  oppofition  to  provifional,  and  interlo- 
cutory. 

Definitive  Pronoun,  in  Grammar.  See  Demonstra- 
tive. 

Definitives,  denote,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  Mr.  Harris,  one  of  the  four  fpecies  of  words  ; 
or  fuch  as  are  fignincant  by  relation,  called  by  others 
articles.  See  Article. 

DEFINITOR,  a term  ufed  in  feveral  religious  orders, 
for  an  affeffor,  or  counfellor  of  a general,  or  fuperior  in  cer- 
tain monafteries. 

In  moft  orders  of  religious,  the  definitor  takes  place  after 


the  fuperior  of  the  convent  he  lives  in,  when  in  the  convent 
itfelr;  but  out  cf  the  convent,  the  definitor’s  place  is  before 
his  own  fuperior. 

Definitors  are  alfo  fubjeCt  in  the  convent  where  they  refide, 
to  the  immediate  fuperior  of  the  convent,  as  10  things  re- 
lating’ to  the  monadic  difeipline,  but  in  nntfvng  eife. 

DEFLAGRATION,  in  Ghemijlry , is  ufually  applied  to 
any  rapid  combnftion  foreadmg  through  any  mixture  ac- 
companied with  much  evolution  of  flame  and  vapour.  Thus 
nitre  deflagrates  when  thrown  on  hot  coals,  or  mixed  with 
charcoal  and  fired.  When  accompanied  with  a loud  noife 
it  is  termed  detonation. 

DEFLECTION,  the  turning  any  thing  a file  from  its 
former  courfe,  by  fome  adventitious  or  external  caufe. 

The  word  is  often  app.ied  to  'he  tendency  of  a (hip  fom 
her  true  courfe,  by  reafon  of  currents,  &c.  which  divert  her, 
and  turn  her  out  of  h-r  right  way. 

Deflection  of  tight.  See  Inflection  of  light. 

DEFLECTIVE  Forces  (from  dejlecto,  1.  stin,  to  bend, 
to  turn  afide,)  are  thofe  fore,  s which  att  upon  a moving  body 
in  a dirc£bon  different  from  that  of  its  actual  courfe,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  the  moving  body  is  deflefted  from  its 
original  courfe,  viz.  is  ob.iged  to  deviate  fro  m tl  at  direc- 
tion in  which  it  would  move  if  not  acted  upon  by  any  of 
thofe  forces.  Thus  a ball  projecting  horizontally  from  a 
cannon,  would  move  in  a ftraight  line  if  the  Free  of  gravity 
did  not  defied  it  from  that  dircCbon.  Sec  Central,  or 
Centripetal,  and  Centrifugal  forces. 

DEFLORATION,  or  Deflowering,  the  ad  of  vio- 
lating or  taking  away  a woman’s  virginity. 

Death,  or  marriage,  are  decreed  by  the  civil  law  in  cafe 
of  defloration.  Many  anatomilts  make  the  hymen  a real 
proof  of  virginity,  perfuadtd  that  where  it  is  not  found,  the 
girl  muft  have  been  deflowered.  See  Hymen 

The  ancients  had  fo  much  refped  for  virgins,  that  they 
would  not  put  them  to  death,  till  they  had  firft  procured 
them  to  be  deflowered.  On  the  contrary  the  nativ  s of  the 
coaft  of  Malabar  hold  virginity  in  fo  , it  tie  eftimation.  that 
they  pay  ltrangers  to  come  and  deflower  their  brides. 
Among  the  Scots,  it  was  a privilege  of  the  lords  of  the 
manor,  that  they  fnould  have  the  firft  night’s  lodging  with 
their  tenant’s  wives.  King  Malcolm  111.  allowed  the  ten- 
ants to  redeem  this  fervice  at  a certain  rate,  called  marcheta, 
confiding  of  a certain  number  of  cows.  Buchanan  fays,  it 
was  redeemed  with  half  a mark  of  filver.  The  fa me-c adorn 
had  place  alfo  in  Wales,  Flanders,  Friefland,  and  fome  parts 
of  Germany.  See  Borough-English. 

By  che  cultom  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  a maid,  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  may  differ  herfelf  to  be  deflowered,  with- 
out being  difinherited  for  it  by  her  lather.  ( 

Du-Cange  quotes  an  arret  of  the  nineteenth  of  March, 
1409,  obtained  by  the  inhabitants  of  Abbeville,  againft  the 
bifhop  of  Amiens,  for  taking  money  to  dilpenfe  with  an  in- 
junction he  had  made,  not  to  fuffer  them  to  co-.ifiimmBte 
their  marriage  the  three  fit  ft  nights  ; the  injunction  bung 
founded  on  a canon  of  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage, 
which  decrees  the  fame,  out  of  reverence  of  the  matrimoniai- 
benedittion. 

DEFLUVIUM,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  a diltemper  in  trees, 
whereby  they  lofe  their  bark  ; it  is  thought  to  be  caufed  by 
a ftmp  humour,  that  diffolves  the  glue  whereby  the  bark 
is  faltened  to  the  wood,  and  fometimes  by  too  much 
drought. 

DEFLUXION,  in  Medicine,  from  dejluo,  Ijlozu  down, 
a term  ufed  by  the  older  writers  to  denote  an  increafed  dil- 
charge  of  fluids  from  any  particular  part,  as  from  the  nef- 
trils,  in  coryza , and  from  the  trachea  and  bronchial  paffages 
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in  catarrh,  with  which  the  word  is  fynonymoufi.  It  was  origi- 
nally ufed,  it  would  feem,  to  exprefs  the  coliefiion  of  hu- 
mours in  the  part,  which  were  fuppofed  to  flow  clown  to  it 
from  home  other  part.  Thus  Celfus  confiders  the  diforders, 
juft  named,  as  occafioned  by  a defluxion  of  humours  from  the 
head  to  the  nofe,  throat,  and  lungs  refpefiively,  lib.  iv.  cap. 
4.  de  Medicina.  Almoii  every  inflamed  pa>-c  was  conndered 
as  the  feat  of  a defluxion  of  this  kind  ; the  morbid  fecretions, 
which  were  the  confequence  and  produdfion  of  the  inflam- 
matory action  of  the  veffels  of  the  part,  being  fuppofed  to 
be  the  caufe  of  the  diforder.  See  Concoction  and  Ca- 
tarrh. 'Hence  the  truth  of  fome  of  the  ancient  progno'.hc 
aphorifms  ; as  when  it  is  affirmed,  that  defluxions  on  the 
lungs  are  dangerous,  thefe  defluxions  including  peripneu- 
mony  and  pulmonary  confumption  ; and  that  defluxions  on 
the  eyes,  that  is,  ophthalmia  in  its  various  forms,  occaiion 
weaknefs  of  fight  and  often  blindnefs. 

DE-FOE,  Daniel,  in  Biography , the  fon  of  James  Foe, 
a butcher  by  trade,  was  born  about  the  year  1603,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  fairly  afctrtained  why  Daniel  alfumed  the  pre- 
fix De  to  his  family  name.  He  was  educated  at  Newing- 
ton Green,  and  exhibited  an  early  tafte  for  literature.  As 
an  author,  he  publiffied,  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
manhood,  a political  pamphlet  ; and  difplaved  his  regard  to 
the  caufe  of  liberty  and  the  Protellant  religion  by  joining 
the  infurredtion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  but  by  a happy 
addrefs  he  efcaped  to  the  metropolis  unnoticed.  In  the  way 
of  trade,  he  was  unfuccefsful,  and  became  infolvent,  but  to 
his  honour,  it  muit  be  recorded,  that  after  he  had  been  le- 
gally freed  from  his  debts,  by  a compofition,  he  paid  mol 
of  them  upon  a fortunate  change  of  circumllances.  He  had 
the  ambition  of  being  an  inventor,  and  publilhed  an  odtavo 
volume,  entitled,  “ An  Effay  on  Proje&s.”  In  the  year 
1701,  he  pubhfhed  “ The  true-born  Englifhman,”  a fatire 
which  excited  a confiderable  fhare  of  attention.  The  objedl 
of  this  work  was  to  reply  to  thofe  who  were  perpetually 
abufing  king  William  and  his  friends  as  foreigners,  by  {hew- 
ing that  the  then  exifting  race  of  Englilhmen  was  fo  mixed 
and  heterogeneous,  as  to  be  able  to  lay  claim  to  no  native 
purity  of  blood.  One  of  his  next  pieces  was  a fatire,  en- 
titled “ Reformation  of  Manners,”  which  contains,  among 
other  things,  an  inventive  again!!  the  flave  trade.  He  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  writer  of  “ A Memorial  to  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,”  ufually  denominated  the  “ Legion 
Letter,”  which  is  a manly  and  fpirited  cenfure  of  the  con- 
dud!  of  that  affembly  in  reference  to  the  Kentifh  petition. 
In  the  year  1702,  when  the  high  church  party  was  inclined 
to  perfecute  the  diflenters,  De-Foe  publilhed  “ The  fhortet! 
Way  with  the  Diflenters,  or  Propofals  for  the  Eftablifti- 
ment  of  the  Church.”  For  this  he  was  tried  and  convidlea, 
and  was  fentenced  to  fine,  imprifonmer.t,  and  the  pillory. 
No  part  of  the  judgment  was  mitigated,  and  fo  far  from 
being  afliamed  of  his  fate,  he  wrote  “ A Hymn  to  the  Pil- 
lory.” During  his  imprifonment  he  publilhed  a periodical 
work,  entitled  “ The  Review,”  which  contained  the  news 
of  the  day,  and  is  faid  to  have  given  the  hint  of  the  Tatler, 
and  the  other  celebrated  papers  of  Steele  and  Addifon.  Fie 
did  not  finifh  the  period  of  his  imprifonment  in  Newgate, 
but  was  liberated  at  the  interceffion  of  Harley,  afterwards 
earl  of  Oxford,  and  the  queen  herfelf  afforded  affitfance  to 
him  and  his  family.  Soon  after  his  liberation  he  publilhed, 
by  fubfcription,  his  “ Jure  divino”  in  12  books,  the  objedl 
of  which  was  to  expole  the  dodlrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  and  to  decry  tyranny.  By  the  government  he  was 
employed  in  aiding  the  union  with  Scotland,  and  after  the 
important  mealure  was  completed,  he  drew  up  and  publilhed 
a hiftory  of  it  in  folio.  De-Foe  thought  his  great  fort  was 


irony,  and  in  many  inftances  it  muff  be  acknowledged  that 
he  was  fuccefsful ; but  on  the  acceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Ha- 
nover, he  made  ufe  of  the  fame  weapon  fo  very  awkwardly 
that  his  publications  were  taken  for  libels  in  favour  of  the 
pretender,  and  he  was  tried  and  impritoned  on  their  account. 
About  the  year  1715,  he  commenced  a new  ftyle  of  writing, 
and  pubhfhed  “ The  Family  lnffrud!or,”  which  has  beers 
highly  regarded  for  its  excellent  moral  tendency.  But  the 
mol!  diftinguilhed  of  the  works  ofDaniel  De-Foe  is,  “ The 
Life  and  Adventures  of  Robin  fon  Crufi.e,”  which  was  fid! 
publilhed  in  1719.  This  work  is  too  we!!  known  to  every 
Englifli  reader  to  {land  in  need  of  being  charatierifed  here. 
It  has  paffed  through  as  many  editions  as  almol!  any  book 
in  our  language  of  the  fame  Handing,  and  muff  long  continue 
to  be  the  favourite  book  in  the  juvenile  library.  “ Religious 
Courtfhip”  is  another  of  Mr.  Dc-Foe’s  works,  which  is  of  a 
tendency  very  fimilar  to  that  cf  his  “Family  Inftiudtor.” 
He  could  unite  the  ferious  and  the  gay  with  admirable 
efftcf  ; “ A journal  of  the  plague  Year,”  though  a fidtion, 
was  written  in  fo  very  natural  and  intereffing  a manner,  that 
it  was  taken  by  Dr.  Mead  for  real  hiltory.  Btfides  the 
works  already  mentioned,  Dc-Foe  was  the  author  of  many 
others,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica.  Fie  died  on  the  26th  of  April,  173  i,  in  the  parilh 
of  St.  Giles’s,  Crippiegate,  leaving  behind  him  a widow  and 
feveral  children.  De-Foe  poffcffed  much  merit  as  a citizen, 
and  as  a writer.  His  profe  works  are  much  more  valuable 
than  his  poetical  performances.  As  a political  writer,  he 
had  great  merit  ; his  fentiments  appear  to  have  been  gene- 
rally juft,  and  he  expreffed  himlelf  with  force  and  perfpi- 
cuity.  His  pieces  on  the  fubjedl  of  trade  and  commerce, 
place  him  in  the  foremoft  rank  among  his  contemporaries. 
“Were  we,”  fays  his  biographer,  “ to  compare  De-F’oe 
with  Davenant,  it  would  be  found  that  Davenant  has  more 
detail  from  official  documents  ; that  De-Foe  has  more  fadfs 
from  wider  inquiry.  Davenant  is  more  apt  to  confider  laws 
in  their  particular  application  ; De-Foe  more  frequently  in- 
vefligates  commercial  legiflation  in  its  genera!  effecls.  From 
the  publications  of  Davenant  it  is  fufficiently  clear,  that  he 
was  not  very  regardful  of  the  means,  nor  very  attentive  to 
the  confequences ; De-Foe  is  more  corredl  in  his  motives, 
and  more  lalutary  in  his  ends.”  Biog.  Brit. 
DEFOLIATA.  See  Deciduous  and  Leaf. 

DEFORCEMENT,  in  Law,  a withholding  lands  or 
tenements,  by  force,  from  the  right  owner.  (Co.  Litt.  277  ) 
In  this  extenfive  fenfe  it  includes  an  abatement,  an  intru- 
fion,  a diffeifin,  or  a difcontinuance,  as  well  as  any  other 
fpecies  of  wrong,  whereby  he  that  hath  a right  to  the  free- 
hold is  kept  out  of  poffeffion.  But  as  contradiltinguifhed 
from  thefe,  it  is  only  fuch  a detainer  of  the  freehold,  from 
him  that  hath  the  right  of  property,  but  never  had  any 
poffeffion  under  that  right,  as  falls  not  under  any  of  thofe 
terms.  As  in  cafe  where  a lord  has  feignory,  and  lands 
efeheat  to  him  propter  defectum  fanguinis , but  the  feifin  of 
the  lands  is  withheld  from  him  ; here  the  injury  is  not 
abatement,  for  the  right  veils  not  in  the  lord  as  heir  or 
devifee ; nor  is  it  intrujion,  for  it  vefts  not  in  him ' who 
hath  the  remainder  or  reverfion  ; nor  is  it  dijfcjfn,  for  the 
lord  was  never  feized  ; nor  does  it  at  all  bear  the  nature  of  any 
fpecies  of  difcontinuance  ; and  it  muff,  therefore,  be  a deforce - 
merit.  (F.  N.  B.  143.)  If  a man  marries  a woman,  and, 
during  the  coverture,  is  feized  of  lands,  and  alienes,  and 
dies  ; is  diffeifed  and  dies  ; or  dies  in  poffeffion  ; and  the 
alienee,  diffeifor,  or  heir,  enters  on  the  tenements,  and  doth 
not  affign  the  widow  her  dower  ; this  is  aifo  a deforce- 
ment to  the  widow,  by  withholding  lands  to  which  {he 
hath  a right.  (F.  N.  B,  J47.)  In  like  manner,  if  a man 
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leafe  lands  to  another  for  a term  of  years,  or  for  the  life  of  a 
third  perfon,  and  the  term  expires  by  furrender,  efflux  of 
time,  or  death  of  the  cejhty  que  vie  ; and  the  leffee,  cr  any 
ftranger,  who  was,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  in  poffef- 
fion,  holds  over,  and  refutes  to  deliver  the  poffeflion  to 
him  in  remainder  or  reverfion,  this  is  likewife  a 
deforcement.  (Finch.  L.  263.  F.  N.  B.  201 — 5,  6,  7.) 
Deforcements  may  alfo  arife  upon  the  breach  of  a condition 
in  law  ; as  if  a woman  gives  lands  to  a man  by  deed,  to  the 
intent  that  he  marry  her,  and  he  will  not  when  thereunto 
required,  but  continues  to  hold  the  lands  this  is  fuch  a 
fraud  on  the  man’s  part,  that  the  law  will  not  allow  it  to 
diveft  the  woman’s  right  of  poflVffion  ; though,  his  c-ntry 
being  lawful,  it  does  diveft  the  adlual  poffeflion,  and  thereby 
becomes  a deforcement.  (F.  N.  B.  205.)  Deforcements 
nr.-ay  be  alfo  grounded  on  the  difability  of  the  party  deforced  ; 
as  if  an  infant  makes  an  alienation  of  his  lands,  and  the 
alienee  enters,  and  keeps  poffeflion  ; now,  as  the  alienation 
is  voidable,  this  poffeflion  as  againff  the  infant  (or,  in  cafe 
of  his  deceafe,  as  againff  h;s  heir)  is,  after  avoidance, 
wrongful,  and,  therefore,  a deforcement.  (Finch.  L.  264. 
F.  N.  B.  192.)  The  fame  happens,  when  one  of  non-fane 
memory  alienes  his  lands  or  tenements,  and  the  alienee 
enters  and  holds  poffeflion,  this  may  alfo  be  a deforcement. 
(Finch.  L.  264.  F.  N.  B.  202.)  Another  fpecies  of  de- 
forcement is,  where  two  perfc.ns  have  the  fame  title  to  land, 
and  one  of  them  enters  and  keeps  poffeflion  againff  the 
other  ; as  where  the  ar.ceftor  dies  poffefled  of  an  eftate  in 
fee-iimple,  which  defcends  to  two  filters  as  coparceners,  and 
one  of  them  enters  before  the  other,  and  will  not  fuffer  her 
filler  to  enter  and  enjoy  her  moiety  ; this  is  alfo  a deforce- 
ment. (Finch.  L.  293,  294.  F,  N.  B.  197.)  Deforce- 
ment may  be  alfo  grounded  on  the  non-performance  of 
a covenant-real ; as  if  a man  feifed  of  lands,  covenants  to 
convey  them  to  another,  and  negledts  or  refufes  fo  to  do, 
but  continues  polTeffion  againff  him  ; this  poffeflion,  being 
wrongful,  is  a deforcement  (F.  N.  B,  146.)  ; whence,  in 
levying  a fine  of  lands,  the  perfon,  againff  whom  the  fidli- 
tious  adlion  is  brought  upon  a fuppofed  breach  of  covenant, 
is  called  the  deforciant.  And,  laftly,  by  way  of  analogy,  keep- 
ing a man  by  any  means  out  of  a freehold  office  is  conftrued 
to  be  a deforcement ; though,  being  an  incorporeal  heredita- 
ment, the  ueforcianthas  nocorporeal  poffeflion.  Sothatwhat- 
evcr  injurious  withholding  the  poffeflion  of  a freehold  is 
not  included  under  abatement,  mtrufwn , diffeifm,  or  difcon- 
tinuance,  is  comprifed  under  deforcement.  Blackff.  Com. 
vol.  iii.  p.  174. 

Deforcement,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  ufed  for  the 
rending,  or  offering’  violence  to  the  officers  of  the  law, 
while  they  are  actually  employed  in  the  exercife  of  their 
fundfions,  by  putting  its  order  and  fentences  in  execution  5 
whether  they  be  officers  of  the  fuprcme  courts  of  juftice,  as 
heralds,  purfuivants,  meffengers,  macers ; or  of  inferior 
courts,  as  mayors. 

The  puniflnment  of  this  crime  is  confiscation  of  moveables, 
joined  with  fome  arbitrary  punifnment ; as  fine,  imprifon- 
ment,  baniffiment,  or  corporal  pains,  according  to  the  degree 
of  violence,  and  other  circumffances  which  aggravate  the 
crime  ■,  befides,  the  party  aggrieved  may  have  an  addon  of 
damages,  to  be  highly  taxed  out  of  the  firft  and  readied  of 
the  offender’s  efcheat,  or  other  eftate.  See  Bayne’s  Cri- 
minal Law. 

Deforcing  of  officers  of  the  cuPtom-houfe,  is  provided 
againff  by  the  fame  ftatutes  as  in  England. 

DEFORCER,  or  Deforciant,  one  that  caffs  out  an- 
other from  his  lands,  or  tenements,  by  mere  force.  See 
Defor.cem£N.x, 


DEFORMITY  is  immediately  oppofed  to  beauty,  and 
denotes  the  want  of  that' uniformity,  fymmetry,  and  variety 
neceffary  to  conftitute  beauty.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Hutc’he- 
Rn  defines  it  by  the  abfence  of  beauty,  or  a deficiency  in 
the  beauty  expended  in  any  fpecies.  Deformity  and  beauty 
rnay  be  confidtred  either  as  natural  or  moral.  Thefe  are 
both  referred  by  the  above-mentioned  ingenious  writer  to 
an  internal  fenfe,  and  our  perceptions  of  them,  as  he  fup- 
pofes,  arife  from  an  original  arbitrary  flrudlure  of  our  own 
minds,  by  which  certain  objedis,  when  obferved,  are  rendered 
the  occafions  of  certain  fenfations  and  affedlions. 

That  many  objedis  give  r.o  pleafure  to  our  fenfe,  is  ob- 
vious. Many  are  certainly  void  of  beauty ; but  then,  fays 
this  anther,  there  is  no  form  which  feems  neceffarily  dif- 
agreeable  of  itfelf,  when  we  dread  no  other  evil  from  it, 
and  compare  it  with  nothing  better  of  the  kind.  Many 
objedis  are  naturally  difpleafing,  and  diffaftcful  to  our  ex- 
ternal fenlcs,  as  well  as  others  pieafing  and  agreeable  ; as 
fmells,  taffes,  and  fome  feparate  founds : but  with  regard 
to  cur  fenfe  of  beauty,  no  compofition  of  objedis  which 
give  not  unpleafant  linn  pie  ideas,  feems  pofitively  unpleafant, 
or  painful  of  itfelf,  had  we  never  obferved  any  thing  better 
of  the  fame  kind. 

Had  there  been  a fpecies  of  the  form  which  we  now  de- 
nominate ugly,  or  deformed,  and  had  we  never  feen  or  ex- 
pedled  greater  beauty,  we  (hould  have  received  no  difguft 
from  it  ; though  the  pleafure  would  not  have  been  fo  great 
in  this  form  as  in  thofe  we  now  admire.  Our  fenfe  of 
beauty  feems  defigned  to  give  us  pofxtive  pleafure  j but  not 
pofitive  pain  or  difguft,  any  farther  than  what  arifes  from 
difappointment. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  faces  which,  at  firft  view,  are 
apt  to  raife  diflike.  But  this  is  generally  not  from  any 
pofitive  deformity,  but  either  from  want  of  expedfed  beauty, 
or  from  the  carrying  fome  natural  indications  of  morally 
bad  difpofitions,  which  we  all  acquire  a faculty  of  difcern- 
ing  in  countenances,  airs,  and  geftures.  That  this  is  not 
occafioned  by  any  form  pofitively  difgufting,  appears  hence, 
that  if  upon  long  acquaintance,  we  are  fure  of  finding 
fweetnefs  of  temper,  humanity,  and  cheerfulnefs,  though  the 
bodily  form  continues,  it  fhall  give  us  no  difguft.  There 
are  horrors  raifed  by  fome  objedis,  which  are  only  the  effedl 
of  fear  for  ourfelves,  or  compafiion  towards  others,  when 
either  reafon,  or  fome  foolifh  affociation  of  ideas,  makes 
us  apprehend  danger,  and  not  the  effedt  of  any  thing  in  the 
form  itfelf.  For  we  find  that  moil  of  thofe  objedis,  which 
excite  horror  at  firft,  when  experience  or  reafon  has  removed 
the  fear,  may  become  the  occafion  of  pleafure. 

The  cafual  conjundlion  of  ideas  gives  us  difguft,  where 
there  is  nothing  difagreeable  in  the  form  itfelf.  And 
this,  in  efledl,  is  the  caufe  of  mod  of  our  fantaftic  averfions 
to  the  figures  cf  diverfe  animals,  &c.  Thus,  ferpents  of  all 
kinds,  and  many  infedls,  really  beautiful  enough,  are  beheld 
with  averfion  by  many  people,  who  have  got  fome  acci- 
dental ideas  of  mifchief  affociated  to  them..  A fimilar 
reafoning  is  applied  to  our  perception  of  moral  beauty  and 
deformity.  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of 
Beauty  and  Virtue,  pafiim. 

But  it  is  more  juft  to  diftinguifn  between  the  fcntiments 
of  delight  or  difguft,  excited  in  us  by  beautiful  or  deformed 
objedis,  which  are  effedls  of  fome  caufes,  and  the  natural 
and  real  qualities  of  the  perceived  objedis  by  which  they  are 
produced.  There  are  objedis,  fays  an  excellent  writer, 
which  have  a natural  aptitude  to  pleafe  or  offend,  or  between 
-which  and  the  contemplating  mind  there  is  a neceffary  con= 
gruity  or  incongruity ; and  though  the  adtual  perception  of 
the  underftanding,  and  confequent  feeling  of  the  heart,  in 
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contemplating  the  actions  and  affections  of  moral  agents 
may  exift  in  very  different  degrees,  on  account  of  the  inci- 
dental obftruCtions^  arifing  from  bodily  indifpolition,  mental 
prejudices  and  biaffes,  and  the  affociation  of  ideas  ; vet,  to 
every  rational  mind  properly  difpofed,  morally  good  actions 
mull  for  ever  be  acceptable,  and  can  never,  of  themfelves 
offend  ; and  morally  evil  aChons  muff  for  ever  be  dif- 
agreeable,  and  can  never  of  themlelves  pleafe.  What 
is  right  in  actions  and  characters  is  beautiful  and 
arrr'able,  and  gives  pleafure  ; what  is  wrong  is  deformed 
and  odious,  and  excites  difguft  : right  and  pleafure,  wrong 
and  pain,  are  as  diftinCt  as  caufe  and  effeCt.  It  ts  no  lefs 
abfurd  to  maintain,  that  the  perception  of  virtue  is  nothing 
diftinCt  from  the  reception  of  the  pleafure  refulting  from  it, 
than  to  infer, with  fame  •metaphylicians,  that  fohdity,  ex- 
tenfion,  and  figure,  are  only  particular  modes  of  ienfation, 
becaufe  attended  whenever  they  are  perceived  with  fome 
fenfations  of  fight  or  touch.  Thus  does  this  author  fhew, 
that  moral  beauty  and  deformity  are  real  qualites  of  certain 
aflions ; in  which  confifts  their  aptitude  to  pleafe  or  difguft. 
With  refpeft  to  natural  beauty,  he  obferves,  that  uniformity 
amidft  variety  pleafcs,  becaufe  cf  the  natures  of  variety  and 
uniformity,  which  are  fuch,  that,  whenever  united,  they  are 
adapted  to  pleafe  every  free  unbiaffed  mind  that  diicerns 
them.  He  accounts  for  the  pleafure  they  afford,  without 
referring  them  to  an  arbitrary,  internal  fenfe,  by  the  follow- 
ing circumftances  that  attend  them.  They  are  more  eafiiy 
comprehended  by  the  mind  : order  and  fymmetry  give  things 
their  liability  and  itrength,  and  fubferviency  to  any  valuable 
purpofej  regularity  and  order  evidence  art  and  defign.  Dff- 
order  and  confufion,  whence  deformity  arifes,  denote  only 
the  negation  of  regularity  and  order;  or  any  arrangement 
and  difpolition  of  things,  which  are  not  according  to  a law, 
rule,  or  plan,  and  prove  not  defign.  Thefe  are  not  pofitive- 
ly  difpleafing ; except  where  we  previoufiy  expected  order, 
or  where  impotence  or  want  of  {kill  apDear,  and  the  con- 
triver has  either  failed  of  his  defign,  or  executed  it  ill.  See 
on  this  lubjeCt  Dr.  Price’s  Review  of  the  principal  Quef- 
tions  and  Difficulties  in  Morals,  ch.  ii.  paffim.  See  an  ad- 
mirable Effay  on  Bodiiy  Deformity,  by  Mr.  Hay,  in  the 
Fugitive  Pieces,  vol.  i,  p.  93,  &c.  See  Beauty. 

DEFOSSION,  DefoJJio , the  puniffiment  of  burying  alive, 
inftiCted,  among  the  Romans,  on  Veftal  virgins  guilty  of 
mcontinency.  It  is  alfo  a cuftom  among  the  Hungarians 
to  infi‘.CI  this  puniffiment  on  women  conviCted  of  adul- 
tery. Heretics  alfo  were  puniffied  in  this  manner.  See 
Buriat. 

DEFTARDAR,  or  Deyterdar,  or  Tefterdar-ejfendi, 
the  treafurer  of  the  revenues  of  the  Turkiffi  empire,  or  the 
minifter  of  the  finances. 

The  word  is  compounded,  firft,  of  defter , a Turkiffi  name 
for  a book,  register,  memoir,  &c.  which  Meninfki  derives 
from  the  Greek  tbtpQiga.,  the  fkin  or  parchment  anciently 
wrote  on.  The  fecond  word,  whereof  deftardar  is  com- 
pounded,  is  dar,  a Turkiffi  and  Perfian  word,  fignifying 
keeping  or  holding,  q.  d.  book-keeper  of  the  monies  received 
and  expended. 

Meninfki  calls  him  Jupretnus  thefaurarins,  high  treafurer  ; 
and  prafes  camera,  prefident  of  the  exchequer.  Caftellus 
makes  him  the  keeper  and  comptroller  of  the  books  of  re- 
ceipts and  payments. 

The  deftardar,  or  as  Vigenere  ca'ls  him,  dep'nterderi,  has 
in  his  charge  the  rolls  and  accounts  of  the  militia,  and  the 
treafury  : he  receives  all  the  grand  fignior’s  revenues,  pays 
his  forces,  and  furniffies  the  expences  of  all  public  affairs  : in 
which  his  office  differs  from  that  of  khafne-veliki,  a black 
eunuch,  who  is  charged  with  the  general  adroiniftratioa  of 
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the  interior  imperial  treafure,  into  which  is  poured  the  pro- 
duce of  the  confifcations  and  inheritances  that  ferve  for  the 
fupport  of  the  feraglio.  The  prefents,  the  effeCts,  the 
jewels  which  are  fent  by  foreign  powers,  thofe  acquired  by 
conqueft,  the  colonies,  Sec.  conftitute  a part  of  this  treafure. 
This  treafurer  or  minifter  of  the  finances  is  alfo  different 
from  the  chaznadar  or  khafnadar-aga,  who  is  one  of  the 
pages  of  confidence,  and  adminifters  the  private  treafure  of 
the  fultan,  as  the  others  do  thofe  of  the  flate  and  of  the 
feraglio.  The  fuitan’s  private  treafure,  increafed  by  the 
favings  of  the  greater  number  of  the  fultans,  is  fupported 
by  the  profits  of  the  mint,  and  by  fome  cohfifcatior.s.  The 
treafure  tinder  the  management  of  the  tefterdar-effVndi  con- 
fide of  the  produce  of  the  fa’e  of  the  great  employments,  of 
that  which  arifes  from  the  annual  renewal  of  the  barats  or 
firmans,  obtained  by  the  za'ims,  timariots,  and  others,  the 
produce  of  the  karatch  or  capitation-tax  on  the  Jews  and 
Chriftians,  the  produce  of  the  farmed  domains,  that  of  the 
cuitoms,  See.  Sec. 

Ricaut  makes  a deftardar,  whom  he  calls  teftardar,  in 
each  beglerbeglic,  or  government.  Vigenere  affures  us, 
there  are  but  two,  the  one  for  Europe,  and  the  other  for 
Alia  ; the  firft  refides  at  Conftantinople,  and  has  under  him 
two  general  ccmmiffioners,  or  deputies,  one  for  Hungary, 
Tranfylvania,  Walachia,  Croatia,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Bofnia, 
Sec.  the  other  for  Greece  and  the  Morea,  with  the  iflanda 
of  the  Archipelago. 

Each  of  thefe  has  under  him  as  many  fub-commiffioners, 
or  agents,  as  there  are  fangiackats  in  his  province ; which 
fub-commiffioners  have  as  many  clerks  as  there  are  affiaffis 
in  their  fangiackat,  to  keep  the  account  of  the  timariots  in 
their  diftriCts.  The  deftarder  of  Afia  has  two  general  de- 
puties, the  one  for  Anatolia  ; the  other  for  Syria,  Arabia, 
and  Egypt : thefe  have  likewife  their  fub  agents,  clerks,  &c. 
as  thofe  of  Europe. 

DEGAGNAC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lot ; 4A  leagues  N.  of  Cahors. 

DEGENERATION,  the  adt  of  failing,  or  declining 
from  a more  perfedt,  or  valuable  kind,  Rate,  or  condition,  to 
an  inferior  or  worfe. 

M.  Buffon  is  a ftrenuous  advosate  for  the  degeneration  of 
animals,  and  he  aferibes  it  to  three  caufes,  viz.  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  climate,  the  quality  of  the  food,  and  the  evil3 
produced  by  flavery.  Whenever  man,  he  fays,  began  to 
change  his  climate,  and  to  migrate  from  one  country  to  an- 
other, his  nature  became  fubjedt  to  various  alterations,  which 
were  greater  or  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  of  his  re- 
moval from  the  fituation  which  he  originally  occupied. 
During  the  lapfe  of  ages,  and  after  he  had  traverfed  whole 
continents,  intermixing  with  thofe  who  had  already  degene- 
rated under  the  influence  of  different  climates ; after  he  was 
habituated  to  the  fcorching  heats  of  the  fouth,  and  the 
frozen  regions  of  the  north  ; he  underwent  changes  fo  con- 
fiderable  and  fo  confpicuous  as  to  furniffi  occafion  for  fuf- 
pedting,  that  the  Negro,  the  Laplander,  and  the  White, 
were  really  different  fpecies,  if  we  were  not  previoufly  af- 
fured,  on  the  one  hand,  that  one  man  only  was  originally 
created,  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  White,  the  Laplander, 
and  the  Negro,  are  capable  of  uniting  and  of  propagating 
the  great  and  undivided  family  of  the  human  kind.  Flence 
he  concludes,  that  thofe  marks  which  diftinguifh  men  who 
inhabit  different  regions  of  the  earth  are  not  original,  but 
purely  fuperficial.  It  is  the  fame  ideptical  being,  who  is 
varnifired  with  black  under  the  torrid  zone,  and  tavvned  and 
contracted  by  extreme  cold  under  the  polar  circle.  Man, 
he  fays,  is  the  fame  in  both  the  two  great  continents  into 
which  the  earth  is  divided.  The  Afiatic,  the  European, 
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and  the  Negro,  produce  equally  with  the  American  ; nor 
Can  any  thing,  as  this  ingenious  writer  maintains,  be  a 
ftronger  proof  that  they  belong  to  the  fame  family  than  the 
facility  'with  which  they  unite  to  the  common  ftock.  The 
blood  is  different,  but  the  germ  is  the  fame.  The  fkin,  the 
hair,  the  features,  and  the  ffature,  have  varied,  without  any 
change  in  the  internal  ftrufture.  The  type  is  general  and 
common  ; and  if,  by  any  great  revolution,  man  was  forced 
to  abandon  thofe  climates  which  he  had  invaded,  and  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  country,  he  would,  in  the  progrefs  of 
time,  refume  his  original  features,  his  primitive  ftature,  and 
his  natural  colour.  But  this  effeft  would  be  produced  much 
fooner  by  the  mixture  of  races.  A white  male  with  a black 
female,  or  a black  male  with  a white  female,  equally  pro- 
duce a mulatto,  whofe  colour  is  brown,  or  a mixture  of 
black  and  white.  This  mulatto,  intermixing  with  a white, 
produces  a fecond  mulatto  Id's  brown  than  the  former  ; and 
if  the  fecond  mulatto  unites  with  a white,  the  third  will  only 
have  a flight  fhade  of  brown,  which  will  entirely  vanifh  in 
future  generations;  Hence,  by  this  mixture,  150  or  200 
years  are  fufficient  to  bleach  the  fkin  of  a Negro.  The 
influence  of  climate  produces  this  change  by  flow  degrees, 
and  in  a feries  of  feveral  centuries  ; but  great  as  this  altera- 
tion is,  it  is  only  fuperficial.  The  colour  of  the  fkin,  hair, 
and  eyes,  varies  by  the  influence  of  climate  alone.  The 
other  changes,  fuch  as  thofe  of  ftature,  figure,  features, 
and  quality  of  the  hair,  feern  to  require  the  joint  operations 
of  climate  and  other  caufes.  The  moft  direft  and  general 
of  thefe  concurring  caufes  is  the  quality  of  the  food.  It  is 
chiefly  by  aliment  that  man  receives  the  influence  of  the  foil 
which  he  inhabits  ; whilft  that  of  the  air  and  climate  adls 
more  fuperficially.  While  the  climate  changes  the  colour 
of  the  fkin,  food  adfs  upon  the  internal  form  by  its  qualities, 
which  are  always  related  to  thofe  of  the  earth  by  which  it  is 
produced.  In  the  fame  country  we  perceive  ftriking  differ- 
ences between  thofe  who  occupy  the  heights  and  thofe  who 
inhabit  the  low  grounds.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains 
are  always  better' made,  more  lively,  and  more  beautiful, 
than  thofe  of  the  valley.  Hence,  in  countries  remote  from 
the  original  climate,  where  the  herbs,  fruits,  grains,  and 
the  flefh  of  animals,  differ  both  in  quality  and  fubftance,  the 
men  who  feed  upon  thefe  articles  muft,  in  a courfe  of  years, 
undergo  ftill  greater  changes.  But  it  requires  ages,  in  the 
conftant  ufe  of  the'  fame  food,  to  change  the  features,  the 
iize  of  the  body,  and  the  fubftance  of  the  hair,  and  to  pro- 
duce thofe  internal  alterations,  which,  when  perpetuated  by 
generation,  become  general  and  permanent  charafteriftics 
which  diftinguifh  the  different  races  and  nations  that  com- 
pofe  the  aggregate  of  the  human  fpecies. 

With  regard  to  brute  animals,  thefe  effefts  are  greater 
and  more  fuddenly  accomplifhed ; becaufe  they  are  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  earth  than  man  ; becaufe  their  food, 
more  uniformly  the  fame,  and  fubjedl  to  no  preparation, 
has  qualities  more  determinate  and  of  more  powerful  in- 
fluence; and  becaufe  the  animals,  being  unable  to  clothe 
theinfelves,  or  to  ufe  the  element  of  fire,  operations  which 
require  the  fkill  of  man,  remain  perpetually  expofed  to  the 
adfion  of  the  air,  and  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  climate. 
Animals  are  more  fixed  in  their  habitation  than  man,  and 
continue  for  a longer  interval  of  time  in  fituations  that  are 
belt  adapted  to  their  conftitution.  But  when  they  are 
forced  by  men,  or  by  any  revolution  on  the  globe,  to  aban- 
don their  native  foil,  their  nature  undergoes  changes  fo  great, 
that,  in  order  to  recognize  them,  recourfe  muff  be  had  to 
accurate  examination,  and  even  to  experiment  and  analogy. 
If  to  thefe  natural  caufes  of  alteration  in  free  animals,  we 
add  that  of  the  empire  of  man  over  thofe  which  he  has  re- 
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duced  to  flavery,  we  fhall  be  aftonifhed  at  the  degree  to 
which  tyranny  can  degrade  and  disfigure  nature  ; we  fhall 
perceive  the  marks  of  flavery,  and  the  prints  of  her  chains  ■ 
and  we  fit  all  find,  that  thefe  wounds  are  dteper  and  more  in- 
curable in  proport’on  to  their  antiquity  ; and  that,  in  the 
prefent  condition  of  domeftic  animals,  it  is  perhaps  impoffible 
to  reftore  their  primitive  form,  and  thofe  attributes  of  na- 
ture of  which  vie  have  deprived  them. 

M.  Buffon  examines,  in  detail,  the  operation  and  efftdh 
of  the  caufes  above-fpecified.  and,  by  fo  doing,  exhibits  a 
picture  of  nature  in  her  prefent  condition  contrafted  againit 
what  he  conceives  it  to  have  been  before  her  degradation. 
The  firft  animal,  which  he  contemplates  in  its  origin  1 ftate 
and  in  that  of  its  degeneration,  is  the  fheep,  compared  with 
the  mouflon,  from  which  the  modern  animal  derives  its  ori- 
gin. The  mouflon,  fays  this  author,  is  a large,  fwift* 
ftrong  animal,  armed  with  horns  and  thick  hoofs,  coveted 
with  coarfe  hair,  and  dreading  neither  the  inclemency  of  the 
fky  nor  the  voracity  of  the  wolf.  How  different  from  our 
fheep,  who  fubflft  with  difficulty  in  flocks,  who  are  unable 
to  defend  themfelves  by  their  number,  who  cannot  endure 
the  cold  of  our  winters  without  fhelter,  and  who  would  all 
perifli,  if  man  withdrew  his  protection  ! Timidity,  weaknefs, 
refignation,  and  ftupidity,  are  the  only  melancholy  remains 
of  their  degraded  nature.  To  obtain  fine  wool,  fays  this 
ingenious  writer,  our  rams  fhould  have  Barbary  ewes  ; and 
to  augment  the  fize,  our  ewes  fhould  be  ferved  with  the  male 
mouflon.  Our  goats  might  be  managed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. By  intermixing  them  with  the  goat  of  Angora,  their 
hair  might  be  changed,  and  rendered  equally  ufcful  as  the 
fineft  wool.  In  our  climate  the  fpecies  of  the  goat  is  not  fo 
much  degenerated  as  that  of  the  fheep.  It  appears  to  be 
ftill  more  degenerated  in  the  warm  countries  of  Africa  and 
India.  The  fpecies  of  the  ox  is  more  influenced  by  nourifti- 
ment  than  that  of  any  other  domeftic  animal.  The  influence 
of  food  is  in  general  greater,  and  produces  more  fenfible 
effefts  upon  fucli  animals  as  feed  on  herbs  or  fruits.  Car- 
nivorous animals,  on  the  contrary,  are  lefs  affe&ed  by  this 
caufe  than  by  the  influence  of  climate;  becaufe  flefh  is  an 
aliment  already  affimilated  to  the  nature  of  the  animal  by 
which  it  is  devoured;  but  grafs  is  the  firft  product  of  the 
foil,  and  has  all  the  properties  of  it ; and  thefe  terreftrial 
qualities  are  immediately  communicated  to  the  animal. 
Accordingly  the  dog  fpecies,  upon  which  food  feems  t® 
have  a very  flight  influence,  is  more  varied  than  that  of  any 
other  carnivorous  animal.  In  his  degradations,  he  feems  to 
follow  exaflly  the  differences  of  climate.  In  the  warmeft 
climates  he  is  naked,  covered  with  a coarfe  thick  hair  in  the 
northern  regions,  and  adorned  with  a fine  filky  robe  in  Spain 
and  in  Syria,  where  the  mild  temperature  of  the  air  converts 
the  hair  of  moft  animals  into  a kind  of  fllk.  But  indepen- 
dently of  the  external  varieties  produced  by  the  influence  of 
climate,  the  dog  is  fubjedf  to  other  changes,  which  proceed 
from  his  fltuation,  his  captivity,  or  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
courfe  he  holds  with  man.  Of  all  the  varieties  of  dogs,  the 
fhepherd’s  dog  feems  to  be  the  lead  degenerated  ; and  he  is 
likewrfe  the  moft  ufeful  for  guarding  our  flocks,  and  for  the 
prefervation  of  good  order.  His  race  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  more  multiplied  than  thofe  of  other  dogs,  who  minifter 
only  to  our  amufements,  and  whofe  number  is  fo  great  that, 
in  every  town  and  village,  the  provifions  confumed  by  them 
would  nourifh  many  families.  The  domeftic  ftate  has  greatly- 
contributed  to  vary  the  colour  of  animata,  which,  in  gene- 
ral, was  originally  brown  or  black.  The  dog,  the  ox,  the 
goat,  the  fheep,  the  borfe,  have  affumed  all  kinds  of  co- 
lours. The  dog  has  changed  from  black  to  white  ; and 
pure  white,  without  any  fpots,  feems  to  maik  the  !aft  de- 
id  ra  gree 
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pree  of  degeneration,  and  is  generally  accompanied  with  ef- 
fential  imperfeftions.  AH  quadrupeds  which  are  abfolutely 
white  have  thofe  faults  of  dullnefs  of  hearing  and  red  eyes, 
which  are  obfervable  in  the  race  of  white  men.  This  kind 
of  degeneration,  though  more  frequent  among  domeftic  ani- 
mals, fometimes  appears  among  the  wild  fpecies,  as  in  thole 
of  the  elephant,  flags,  fallow-deer,  monkeys,  moles,  and 
mice  ; in  all  which  this  colour  is  uniformly  accompanied 
•with  fmaller  or  greater  degrees  of  bodily  weaknefs,  and 
bluntnefs  of  the  fenfes.  But  flavery  feems  to  have  made 
the  deepeft  and  molt  confpicucus  impreffions  on  the  camel, 
lie  is  brought  forth  with  bunches  on  his  back,  and  caih  fi- 
ties  on  his  breaft  and  knees.  The  wild  animals,  not  being 
under  the  immediate  dominion  of  man,  are  not  fubjeft  to 
fuch  great  changes  as  the  domeftic  kinds.  Their  nature 
feems  to  vary  with  different  climates  ; but  it  is  no  where  de- 
graded. If  they  were  capable  of  chufing  their  climate  and 
their  food,  the  changes  they  undergo  would  be  ftill  lefs  : but 
as  they  have  at  all  times  been  hunted  and  baniihed  by  man, 
and  even  by  the  ftrongeft  and  molt  ferocious  quadrupeds, 
moft  of  them  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  their  native 
country,  and  to  occupy  lands  lcfs  friendly  to  their  conftitu- 
tion.  The  afs,  though  fubjefted  to  the  preffure  of  the  molt 
wretched  fervitude,  has  undergone  few  changes;  for  his  na- 
ture is  fo  obdurate,  that  it  equally  relifts  bad  treatment  and 
the  inconveniences  of  a foreign  climate  and  of  coarfe  food. 
The  elephant  is  the  only  quadruped  upon  which  the  domeftic 
ftate  has  had  no  influence  ; becaufe,  in  this  ftate,  he  refufes 
to  propagate,  and,  of  courfe,  does  not  tranfmit  to  h’s  fpecies 
the  blemilhes  or  defefts  occafioned  by  his  unnatural  condition. 

Having  furveyed  the  variations  peculiar  to  each  fpecies, 
M.  Buffon  direfts  his  attention  to  the  moft  important  change 
of  the  fpecies  themfelves.  This,  he  fays,  is  the  moft  an- 
cient degeneration  ; and  it  feems  to  have  taken  place  in  each 
family,  or  in  each  genus,  under  which  the  contiguous  fpecies 
may  be  comprehended.  By  comparing  all  the  quadrupeds, 
and  ranking  each  under  its  own  genus,  this  author  con- 
cludes, that  the  2CO  fpecies,  whofe  hiftory  he  has  given,  may 
be  reduced  to  a fmall  number  of  families  or  principal  Items, 
from  which  all  the  others  have  probably  derived  their  origin. 
All  the  animals  common  to  both  continents,  and  all  thofe 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  Old  World,  are  reduced,  by  this 
author,  to  fifteen  genera,  and  nine  folitary  or  detached 
fpecies ; which  he  enumerates.  Of  thefe,  feven  genera  and 
two  fpecies,  -viz.  the  bear  and  mole,  are  common  to  both 
continents ; and  hence  he  infers,  that  there  remain  only 
eight  genera  and  fifty  detached  fpecies,  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  Old  World.  By  purfuing  the  inveftigation,  and 
enumerating  the  animals  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  he 
finds,  that  there  are  about  fifteen  different  fpecies,  which 
may  be  reduced  to  ten  genera,  and  four  detached  fpecies. 
Thefe,  though  they  differ  from  the  animals  of  the  Old  Con- 
tinent, have  remote  relations  which  feem  to  indicate  fome- 
thing  common  in  their  formation,  and  lead  us  to  caufes  of 
degeneration  more  ancient,  perhaps,  than  all  the  others. 
Accordingly  he  fuppofes,  that  all  the  animals  of  the  New 
World  are  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  Old.  This  great 
diminution  in  magnitude,  whatever  be  the  caufe  of  it,  is  a 
primary  kind  of  degeneration,  which  could  not  happen 
without  having  a conliderable  influence  on  the  figure  of  all 
thefe  animals ; and  in  comparing  them,  we  rr.uft  not  lofe 
fight  of  this  firil  effcft.  For  further  particulars  we  muft 
refer  to  the  author  himfelf,  and  to  the  article  Climate  in 
this  dictionary. 

Degeneration  of  Plants,  in  Botany.  See  Plants. 

DEGL1GI,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cey- 
lon ; 16  auks  N.E.  of  Candy. 


DEGLUTITION,  in  Phyfiology,  is  the  aft  of  fwalIow» 
ing  ; or  the  paffage  of  the  food,  after  its  maftication  has 
been  performed  in  the  mouth,  into  the  ftomach. 

Moft  animals  take  their  food  into  the  mouth  by  means  of 
the  jaws  themfelves;  for  very  few  poffrfs  hands.  Hence 
the  jaws  are  much  longer  in  almoft  every  quadruped  than  in 
man,  and  are  continued,  in  an  elongated  and  (lender  form, 
beyond  the  reft  of  the  head,  to  admit  of  the  mouth  being 
opened  more  widely,  and  of  the  food  being  feized  more  con- 
veniently. They  draw  in  fluids  by  the  action  of  the  tongue, 
previoufly  rendered  concave  for  that  purpofe. 

The  hands  are  ufed,  in  the  human  fubjeft,  for  introduc- 
ing both  folids  and  fluids  into  the  mouth  ; although  the  lat- 
ter can  be  taken  in  by  means  of  fuftion.  The  harder  fub- 
ftances,  being  introduced  into  the  mouth  in  maffes,  which 
are  either  too  large  for  fwailowing,  or  which  would  be  unfit 
for  the  aftion  of  the  ftomach  in  a ftate  of  aggregation,  are 
reduced  into  lmaller  portions,  and  into  a fotter  confidence, 
by  the  procefs  of  chewing  or  maftication.  Even  the  fluid 
aliments,  which  do  not  require  this  reduction,  have  to  paf3 
from  the  mouth  to  the  throat,  and  require,  therefore,  the 
action  of  particular  organs  dtftined  for  tneir  propuliion. 

The  procefs  of  chewing,  being  a neceffarv  preliminary  to 
the  aft  of  fwailowing,  will  be  confidered  in  the  flrft  p ace. 
The  immediate  agents  in  this  function  are  the  two  rows  of 
teeth,  implanted  in  the  alveolar  portions  of  the  upper  and 
lower  jaw-bones,  afting  on  the  food  by  means  of  the  motions 
of  the  lower  jaw;  and  -(lifted  in  their  office  by  the  lips, 
cheeks,  and  tongue.  For  the  defeription  of  the  teeth,  a:  d 
of  the  bones  which  form  the  joint  of  the  lower  jaw,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  a tide  Cranium.  Our  obferva- 
tions  on  the  remainder  of  the  fubjeft  will  include,  ift,  A ce- 
fcription  of  the  joint  of  the  lower  jaw  ; 2dly,  An  explana- 
tion of  its  motions;  and,  3dly,  A defeription  of  the  mufeies 
which  move  it.  The  mouth,  or  cavity  in  which  the  aft  of 
chewing  is  performed,  will  form  the  next  divifion  of  the  ar- 
ticle : and  here  we  (hall  give  a defeription,  ift,  of  the 
mouth  in  general;  2dly,  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  with  their 
mufcles  ; 3diy,  of  the  palate,  foft  palate,  and  its  mufcles  ; 
4thly,  of  the  tongue  and  its  mufcles,  including  the  os  hy- 
oides  and  the  hyoidal  mufcles;  5 thly , of  the  falivary  glands, 
and  other  glandular  apparatus  of  the  mouth,  furnifhing  the 
fluids  that  foften  and  dilute  the  food  during  its  maftication  ; 
6thly,  of  the.  paffage  from  the  mouth  into  the  pharynx,  and 
the  propulfion  of  the  food  through  that  opening.  The  laft 
named  membranous  bag,  which  receives  the  food,  and  drives 
it  downwards  to  the  ftomach,  wili  form  the  third  part  of  the 
article;  which  wiil  beconcluded  with  an  accountof  the  cefopha- 
gus,  that  conveys  the  food  from  the  pharynx  intothe  ftomach. 

foint  of  the  lower  faw. — This  articulation  is  formed  be- 
tween the  glenoid  cavity  and  eminentia  articularis  of  the 
temporal  bone  on  pne  fide,  and  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw 
on  the  other.  The  oppofed  furfaces  arc  furmftied  with  two 
thin  cartilaginous  coverings,  of  which  one  is  common  to  the 
articular  eminence  of  the  temporal  bone,  with  that  portion 
of  the  glenoid  cavity  which  is  in  front  of  the  fiffura  Glaferi ; 
and  the  other  belongs  to  the  condyle.  The  bones  are  held 
together  by  three  ligaments  ; and  the  joint  poffeffes  alfo  a 
fynovial  membrane,  and  an  irterarticular  cartilage.  The 
external  ligament  arifes  from  the  root  of  the  zygomatic  pre- 
cefs  of  the  temporal  bone,  defeends  obliquely  backwards, 
and  is  attached  to  the  outer  part  of  the  neck  of  the  condyie. 
It  confifts  of  clolely  united  parallel  (hining  fibres,  and  ad- 
heres firmly  to  the  capfule  and  interarticuiar  cartilage.  The 
internal  ligament,  which  is  not  fo  ftrong  and  diftinft  as  the 
former,  is  continued  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards, 
from  the  fpinous  procefs  of  the  Sphenoid  bone  to  the  orifice 
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©f  the  canal  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  ftylo- maxillary  ligament 
can  fcarcely  be  coniidered  as  having  any  concern  with  the 
articulation.  It  is  a thin  and  frnall  aponeurotic  chord,  ex- 
tended from  the  llyloid  procefs  to  the  angle  of  the  lower 
jaw,  where  it  is  fixed  between  the  infertions  of  ti  e maffiter 
and  pterygoideus  internus.  The  ftylogloiRis  mvifcle  is  at- 
tached to  a confiderable  length  of  this  ligament.  The  fy- 
p.ovial  membrane,  or  capfule  of  the  joint,  conlills  of  two 
parts,  which  cannot  indeed  be  very  clearly  diflinguifhed  from 
each  othe-.  The  fuperior  diviiion  covers  the  articular  emi- 
nence, and  the  upper  furfa.ee  of  the  articular  cartilage  ; and 
is  continued  from  one  of  tliefe  parts  to  the  other,  at  the  cir- 
cumference of  each.  The  lower  diviiion  covers  the  inferior 
furface  of  the  cartilage,  and  is  reflected  from  its  margin  to 
the  condvle,  being  continued  lower  down  on  the  pofterior 
than  on  the  anterior  furface  of  the  laft-mentioned  eminence. 
Thus  the  joint  of  the  lower  jaw  coniiits  of  two  clofed  ca- 
vities, having  no  communication  with  each  other.  The  fy- 
novial  membranes,  which  form  thefe  bags,  are  loofe  where 
they  are  relkCttd  from  the  articular  cartilage  to  the  bones, 
particularly  on  the  anterior  and  pofterior  afpcCT  of  the  joints, 
and  are  covered  by  cellular  fubllance.  There  is  a frnall  fy- 
novial  gland  near  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  cartilage  of  the 
lower  jaw  is  of  an  oval  figure,  interpofed  between  the  max- 
illary condyle  and  the  bafe  of  the  fkull  ; its  two  furfaces  are 
adaoted  to  thofe  parts  of  the  bones  which  come  in  contsdl 
with  it.  It  is  concave  on  the  front,  and  convex  on  the 
back  part  of  its  upper  furface,  to  correfpond  to  the  articular 
eminence  and  glenoid  cavity.  Below  it  is  concave,  as  it  is 
applied  only  to  the  convexity  of  the  condyle.  Its  two  fur- 
faces  are  clofely  covered  by  the  correfponding  portions  of 
fynovial  membrane  ; the  circumference  is  free  between  the 
reflexions  of  thefe  membranes,  except  externally,  where  the 
outer  ligament  has  a connexion,  and  towards  the  front, 
where  a few  fibres  of  the  external  pterygoid  mufcle  are  at- 
tached. It  is  thicker  in  the  circumference  than  towards  the 
centre,  and  may  neatly  equal  the  thicknefs  of  half  a crown 
in  the  former  fituation  ; it  is  alfo  thicker  behind  at  the  gle- 
no-d  cavity  than  towards  the  front,  where  it  is  interpofed 
between  the  convexities  of  the  articular  eminence  and  con- 
dyle. Ic  is  fometimes  penetrated  by  a hole  in  the  middle, 
and  then  the  two  Ivnovial  membranes  communicate  with 
each  other.  It  poffiffes  the  fame  fibrous  ftructure  as  the 
other  articular  cartilages ; the  fibres,  which  are  concentric, 
are  moft  evident  towards  the  circumference. 

Motions  of  the  faws  — The  mechanifm  of  the  face  may 
be  coniidered  under  two  points  of  view;  lit,  as  affecting 
the  bones,  which  conftitute  the  upper  jaw;  2dly,  that  of 
the  lower  jaw.  Refiftance  and  folidity  leem  to  have  been 
the  objedts  attended  to  in  framing  the  former;  and  facility 
of  motion  in  the  latter. 

Mechanifm  of  the  upper  favu. — Force  is  applied  to  the 
upper  jaw  in  three  directions;  ill,  from  below  upwards, 
which  is  the  moft  ordinary  cafe,  as  it  takes  place  in  maftica- 
tiori  ; idly,  from  before  backwards ; 3dly,  from  fide  to  fide. 
It  is  very  feldom  that  any  impulfe  or  fhock  is  received  from 
above  downwards.  By  the  elevation  of  the  lower  jaw-bone, 
motion  is  chiefly  tranfmitted,  and  theilrongeft  impulfe  com- 
municated to  the  dental  margin  or  the  upper.  Hence  the 
points  of  refiftance,  or  the  fupports  of  the  latter,  correfpond 
to  this  fituatioo.  The  palatine  arch,  feparating  the  mouth 
and  nofe,  and  placed  behind  and  within  the  above-named 
margin,  receiving  little  or  no  impulfe  towards  its  middle,  is 
furnilhed  with  a very  fiender  fupport  in  that  fituation.  The 
nafal  feptum  indeed  feems  rather  defigned  to  divide  the  ca- 
vities, from  which  its  name  is  derived,  than  to  concur  in 
the  latter  objedt,  to  which  its  ftrength  is  manifeftly  inade- 


quate. Moreover,  as  it  is  connected  above  to  the  thin  cri- 
briform plate,  any  ftrong  impulfe  communicated  in  that  di- 
rection might  produce  an  injurious  effedt  on  the  brain.  We 
mult  turn  our  attention,  therefore,  chiefly  to  the  dental 
margin  of  the  upper  jaw,  in  examining  the  refiftance  which 
is  experienced  by  the  lower  maxillary  bone.  And  in  this 
fituation  its  fupports  are  derived;  in  front,  from  the  nafal 
procefies  of  the  upper  jaw  bones;  and  behind,  from  the 
malar  bones,  which,  as  well  as  the  procefies  juft  mentioned, 
are  again  fuftained  by  the  os  frontis.  Hence  the  upper  jaw 
will  refill  the  moft  powerfully  in  thefe  two  dir^dLor-s  ; and 
two  intervals  may  be  noticed  between  thefe  points,  in  which 
no  fupport  is  afforded  ; viz.  the  opening  of  the  nofe,  and 
the  orbits.  The  fituation  of  the  teeth  is  accommodated  to 
this  circumftar.ee.  The  incifors,  which  are  formed  for  the 
purpofe  of  cutting  foft- kinds  of  food,  are  placed  under  the 
Ipace  left  at  the  entrance  of  the  nofe.  The  cufpidati, 
adapted  by  their  fize  and  ftrength  for  tearing  tough  and  hard 
fubftances,  are  fupported  by  the  nafal  apopnyfes  ; while  the 
molar  teeth,  which  bruiie  and  finaily  comminute  the  food, 
are  placed  in  the  moft  refilling  portion  of  the  aiveoh,  viz. 
that  which  is  fupported  by  the  cheek-bone.  'The  bicuf- 
pides , although  found  under  the  orbits,  are  fufficicntly  fup- 
ported by  the  union  of  the  nalal  apophyfes  with  the  cheek- 
bones. The  motion  then  communicated  to  the  dental  mar- 
gin of  the  upper  jaw  is  tranfmitted  to  the  frontal  bone,  at 
its  int  rnal  and  external  orbitar  procefies.  The  ethmoid 
may  likewife  tranfmit  a imall  part  of  the  impulle,  fince  it 
alfo  is  placed  between  the  frontal  and  upper  jaw-bones. 
The  os  mal$,  which  is  impelled  in  this  way  upwards,  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  a point  of  refiftance  behind,  in  the  zygomatic 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  ; and  in  that  circumftance  con- 
fills  the  advantage  of  the  mode  in  which  the  latter  overlaps 
the  former.  The  preceding  confiderations  render  it  very 
evident  that  all  the  impulle,  tranfmitted  from  the  lower  to 
the  upper  jaw,  is  ultimately  communicated  to  the  cranium, 
and  there  loft.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  if,  in  cafes 
of  fradlure,  a refilling  body  be  held  between  the  teeth,  and 
thrown  into  vibration  ; or  if  a hard  body,  as  a nut,  be 
cracked  between  the  teeth  ; that  the  impulle  thus  produced 
would  occafion  motion,  and  confequently  pain  in  ihe  place 
of  the  injury  : and  the  older  writers  have  even  infilted  on 
thefe  figns  as  affording  indications  under  doubtful  circum- 
ftances.  They  appear  to  us  more  like  the  offspring  of  the 
imagination,  than  the  refult  of  obfervation  and  experience  ; 
yet  we  may  often  feel  a kind  of  fhock  in  the  fkull,  when  we 
exert  the  powers  of  maftication  very  llrongly.  Let  us  make 
one  more  remark  on  the  latter  lubjedt  ; that  the  upper  in- 
cilor  teeth  flip  over  the  lower  ones,  like  the  blades  of  feif- 
fars ; and  that  their  flattened  form  and  their  edges 
favour  this  kind  of  motion,  by  which  the  interpofed  fub- 
ftances  are  cut  in  pieces.  The  culpidati  overlap  a little ; 
but  the  grinders,  which  bruife  the  folid  parts  of  the  food, 
meet  together  in  the  fame  vertical  line. 

Impulfe  can  be  produced  in  the  fecond  diredtion,  only  by 
external  objedfs;  as  in  the  cafe  of  a blow  or  fall  on  the  face. 
The  pterygoid  procefies  and  the  zygomatic  arches  are  the 
refilling  points,  which  fuftain  the  effort  in  thole  cafes;  and 
it  is  tranfmitted  from  thefe  to  the  cranium.  Perfons  have 
fuppofed  that  a fhock,  aftedting  the  front  of  the  note,  might 
be  tranfmitted  to  the  brain  through  the  feptum  narium. 
But  that  part  is  too  weak  for  Rich  an  effort,  which,  in  point 
of  fadl,  does  not  feem  ever  to  occur. 

The  propagation  of  a lateral  fhock  cannot  be  eafily  dli- 
mated,  fince  there  is  no  fupport  oppofite  to  the  part  ltricken. 
But  it  mult  no  doubt  be  loft  in  the  fide  of  the  head. 

The  upper  jaw  will  be  found  to  move  a little  when  the 
Mm2  moutfe 
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ir.O’ith  is  opened,-  but  the  motion  is  common  to  the  whole 
of  the  cranium  with  the  jaw.  1 tie  back  of  the  head  oe- 
fcciids,  while  the  front  is  {lightly  elevated  ; ana  the  motion 
takes  place  between  the  occipital  condyies  and  the  atl.s. 
The  quantity  of  this  movement  is  very  (mail,  fo  that  pb.yfi- 
0b gifts  ;n  general  have  overlooked  it  altogether,  and  have 
agreed  aimolt  univerfally  in  dating  that  the  mouth  is  opened 
by  the  depreffion  of  the  lower  jaw  only.  Haller  and  others 
have  indeed  been  aware  that  the  upper  jaw  could  be  moved 
in  the  manxer  juft  mentioned  (Hlementa  Phyhol.  tom.  vi. 
p.  io.)  ; but  they  do  not  feem  to  know  that  iuch  a motion 
takes  place  in  ordinary  cafes.  For  the  author  la  ft  quoted 
express  himfelf  thus:  “ motum,  quo  os  aperitur,  maxilla 
inferior:  non  met  a,  fed  capite  retrorfum  audio,  per  biven- 
trtm.”  Any  individual  may  fatisfy  himfelf,  that  his  upper 
jaw  does  afeend,  when  the  mouth  is  opened,  if  he  will  tland 
oppolite  to  a looking-glafs,  holding  the  point  of  a knife  juft 
againft  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  teeth,  and  then  open  h:s 
mouth. 

Mechanifm  of  the  lower  jaw. — This  may  be  deprefTed, 
elevated,  moved  backwards,  forwards,  and  to  either  fide. 
In  the  depreffion,  which  is  the  principal  means  of  opening 
the  mouth,  the  coudyle  firft  turns  a little  on  its  own  axis  in 
the  glenoid  cavity,  fo  that  the  upper  part  becomes  rather 
anterior  ; the  angles  of  the  bone  move  backwards,  and  the 
coronoid  proceffes  defeend.  When  the  deprefiion  is  fl'ght, 
no  further  efftcl  is  produced  ; but  if  a mere  confiderable 
opening  of  the  mouth  be  needed,  the  condyle  is  carried 
fuddenly  forwards  under  the  articular  eminence  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  This  motion  can  be  felt  by  placing  the  finger 
on  the  outer  end  of  the  condyle  in  the  living  fubjedl ; and  it 
can  be  demonftrated  by  moving  the  jaw,  with  the  articula- 
tion diffedled,  in  the  dead  body.  The  cartilage  is  carried 
forwards  with  the  condyle  ; the  rotation  of  which  going  on 
at  the  fame  time,  its  pollerior  portion  is  brought  into  con- 
with  the  articular  eminence.  The  an^le  is  carried  far- 
ther and  farther  backwards,  fo  that  it  moves  juft  in  an  op- 
pofite  direction  to  the  condyle  ; the  external  ligament  is 
rather  tenfe,  as  well  as  the  pofterior  part  of  the  upper  fy- 
rtovlal  membrane  ; and  the  llylo-maxillary  ligament  is  re- 
laxed. If  the  depreffisn  be  carried  to  a very  great  extent, 
and  be  combined  at  the  fame  time  with  a motion  forwards, 
the  condyle  may  become  difplaced,  by  flipping  in  front  of 
the  articular  eminence. 

The  elevation  of  the  jaw  is  effected  by  a motion  of  the 
bone  in  an  inverfe  direction  to  that  which  has  been  juft  de- 
icribed.  The  condyle  placed  under  the  articular  eminence 
performs  a rotatory  movement,  by  which  that  part,  which 
was  before  turned  forwards,  is  directed  upwards ; and  then 
the  whole  eminence  returns  into  the  glenoid  cavity.  When 
arrived  in  that  part,  it  (till  continues  to  turn  upon  itfelf,  un- 
til the  motion  is  arrefted  by  the  lower  teeth  meeting  the 
upper  ones.  If  the  deprefiion  has  been  inconfiderable,  the 
elevation  is  effe£ted  by  that  part  only  of  the  motion,  which 
takes  place  in  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  meeting  of  the  teeth 
prevents  the  lower  jaw  from  being  ever  elevated  fufitciently 
to  produce  a luxation  backwards  ; which  indeed  is  ftill  fur- 
ther prevented  by  the  meatus  auditoriu3  and  proceffus  va- 
ginalis. in  this  motion  the  external  ligament  is  relaxed  ; 
the  llylo-maxillary  becomes  rather  tenfe  ; and  the  pofterior 
part  of  the  upper  fynovial  membrane,  which  is  naturally 
very  loole,  becomes  folded  on  itfelf  in  the  cellular  fpace  be- 
hind the  fiffura  Glaferi. 

The  jaw  is  moved  forwards  without  any  thing  like  that 
revolution,  which  we  have  deferibed  in  the  deprefiion.  The 
whole  bone  ft  moved  horizontally;  and  all*  the  ligaments 
become  equally  tenfe.  The  fuperior  fynovial  membrane  is 


ftretched  at  its  back  part ; while  the  inferior  remains  in  its 
natural  ftate,  fince  it  accompanies  the  condyle  in  its  motion 
forwards.  For  the  pterygoideus  externus,  by  which  that 
motion  is  performed,  attaching  itfelf  to  both  parts,  carries 
them  forwards  together.  This  common-infertion  is  effential 
for  the  purpofe  of  preferving  the  condyle  and  cartilage  in 
their  proper  relative  pofitions.  If  the  motion  forwards  were 
continued  to  a great  extent,  the  coronoid  procefs  would 
ftrike  againft  the  anterior  part  of  the  temporal  foffa,  and 
prevent  any  luxation  ; for 'which  it  is  neceffary  that  that 
apophyfis  fhou.d  be  deprefTed  below  the  zygoma.  The 
motion  of  the  jaw  forwards  requires  a flight  previous  depref- 
non  of  the  condyle,  in  order  to  bring  its  convexity  to  a level 
with  the  articular  eminence,  under  which  it  is  to  be  carried. 
But  as  the  cartilage  fills  up  much  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  this 
deprefiion  is  very  flight. 

In  the  motion  backwards,  the  whole  jaw  moves  horizon- 
tally through  the  fame  fpace  in  which  it  had  palled  for- 
wards ; and  by  a movement  preciieiy  the  inverfe  of  that 
which  we  have  juft  deferibed. 

The  lateral  motion  of  the  jaw  is  not  of  an  horizontal  na- 
ture. Indeed,  if  one  condyle  could  be  moved  horizontally 
outwards,  the  other  mull  be  carried  proportionally  inwards ; 
but  the  fpine  of  the  fphenoid  bone  and  the  proceffus  vagi- 
nalis are  the  obftacles  to  fuch  a motion  ; fo  that  a luxation 
inwards  or  outwards  is  manifeftly  impofiible.  If  the  chin 
move  towards  the  right,  the  following  is  the  condition  in 
which  the  lower  jaw-bene  is  placed.  The  left  condyle  re- 
mains in  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  is  even  more  deeply  fixed 
in  that  deprefiion,  fo  as  to  form  a pivot,  on  which  the  reft 
of  the  bone  turns.  The  other  condyle,  which  is  the  part 
molt  remote  from  the  centre  of  motion,  exhibits  that  motion 
the  moft  clearly.  It  quits  the  glenoid  cavity,  moves  for- 
wards under  the  articular  eminence,  and  may  even  be  lux- 
ated feparately,  if  the  effort  be  very  confiderable.  The 
ftate  of  the  left  joint  is  then  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  ae- 
preffed  condition  of  the  jaw.  The  reader  will  of  courfe  un- 
derhand that  the  chin  is  carried  towards  the  left  by  a 
fpecies  of  movement  the  inverfe  of  that  now  deferibed. 

Mufcles  moving  the  lower  jaw. — The  temporal  mufcle, 
(temporalis,  erotaphites,  temporo-maxiilien.)  which  is  fmaller 
in  fize  in  the  human  fubject  than  in  any  of  the  mammalia, 
arifes  from  an  extenfive  furface  at  the  fide  of  the  cranium. 
Its  origin  commences  by  thin  fleftiy  fibres  from  the  femicit- 
cuiar  bony  ridge,  which,  beginning  juft  behind  the  orbit, 
paffes  backwards  in  an  arched  courfe  over  the  middle  of  the 
parietal  bone,  and  then  turns  forwards  and  downwards,  fo  as 
to  become  continuous  with  the  bony  ridge  which  feparates 
the  fquamous  and  maftoid  portions  of  the  temporal  bone. 
(For  a particular  defeription  of  this  ridge,  and  of  the  fpace 
included  within  it,  fee  Cranium.)  A ftrong  and  denfe 
aponeurofis  arifes  from  the  whole  extent  of  the  temporal 
ridge,  and,  covering  the  mufcle,  is  implanted  firmly  in  the 
fuperior  edge  of  the- zygoma,  and  in  the  outer  edge  of  the 
orbit.  By  means  of  this,  a complete  cavity  is  prepared  for 
holding  the  mufcle  ; having  its  inner  furface  formed  of  the 
cranium,  and  the  outer  furface  of  this  temporal  fafeia  ; and 
opening  below  by  the  fpace  left  between  the  zygoma  and 
the  furface  of  the  fleull.  The  mufcle  arifes  then  in  a flefhy 
fo  rm  ; iff,  from  the  whole  bony  furface  included  within  the 
temporal  ridge,  and  confritutiag  the  temporal  foffa  (c6n- 
fifting  of  a greater  or  fmaller  portion  of  the  four  following 
bones,  viz . os  fronds,  temporis,  fphenoides,  and  malse)  ; 
edly,  from  the  inner  furface  of  the  zygoma;  and  3dly, 
from  the  whole  inner  furface  of  the  temporal  fafeia.  From 
thefe  parts  two  layers  of  flefhy  fibres  are  produced,  an  in- 
ternal and  external  ; and  thefe  are  implanted  in  a middle 
5 radiated 
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radiated  tendon,  which  is  lodged  for  the  greateft  partin  the 
body  of  the  mufcle,  but  comes  out  below  to  be  attached  to 
the  coronoid  procefs  of  the  lower  jaw-bone.  It  defcends 
between  the  zygoma  and  the  fide  of  the  fkull,  and  is  im- 
planted into  the  apex,  the  outer  and  inner  margin,  and  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  coronoid  procefs. 

The  mufcle  is  thin  above,  and  grows  gradually  thicker 
downwards ; it  is  nearly  flat  on  its  two  furfaces.  The 
fibres  have  a radiated  arrangement,  as  they  pafs  from  an 
extenfive  furface  of  origin  to  a fingle  point  of  infertion. 
The  anterior  fibres  pafs  rather  backwards  ; the  next  to  thefe 
delcend  in  a itraight  courte ; and  a verv  confiderable  portion 
comes  obliquely  forwards,  tilling  up  the  fpace  left  between 
the  zygoma  and  the  iquamous  portion  or  the  temporal  bone, 
and  playing  over  the  root  of  the  zygomatic  procefs. 

1 he  temporal  mufcle  and  its  fafcia  are  covered  by  the 
aponeurcfis  of  the  fronto-occipitalis ; by  the  anterior  and 
luperior  mufcles  of  the  ear;  by  the  fuperficial  temporal  vcf- 
fcls  and  nerves  3 the  zygomatic  arch  and  the  maffeter 
mufcle. 

It  elevates  the  lower  jaw,  particularly  when  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  maffeter.  If  the  bone  has  been  carried 
forwards,  it  is  again  reilored  to  its  place,  chiefly  by  means 
of  the  poiterior  fibres.  The  anterior  portion,  which  goes 
obliquely  backwards,  may  concur  with  the  pterygoideus 
externus  in  carrying  the  jaw  forwards. 

The  maffeter  (jugo-maxiliien)  is  a ftrong  and  thick  mufcle, 
compofed  of  an  intermixture  of  tendinous  and  mufcular 
fibres,  quadrilateral  but  rather  elongated  in  its  figure,  and 
covering  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  arifes,  ill,  from 
two  thirds  of  the  anterior  and  outer  part  of  the  lower  edge 
of  the  zygoma,  by  a very  ftrong  fheet  of  tendon,  which, 
covering  a confiderable  part  of  the  mufcle,  detaches  feveral 
plates  from  its  inner  furface  into  the  fubftance  of  the  part ; 
zd!y,  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  fame  edge  by  a mixture 
of  tendon  and  muicie  ; ^dly,  from  the  inner  furface  of  the 
zygoma  by  fhort  terdinous  fibres.  The  firlt  portion  con- 
ftitutes  the  chief  bulk  of  the  mufcle,  and,  palling  obhquely 
downwards  and  backwards,  is  implanted  into  the  angle  and 
neighbouring  portion  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
fibres  of  the  iecond  clafs,  defeending  vertically,  are  mixed 
with  the  former  at  their  infertion.  The  laft  divifion  paffes 
obliquely  forwards,  and  are  inl'erted  high  up  in  the  ramus  of 
the  jaw,  and  near  the  coronoid  procefs. 

This  mutcie  is  covered  externally  by  the  piatvfma  my- 
oides,  the  parotid  gland  and  its  excretory  dudl,  the  facial 
nerve,  tranfverfalis  faciei  artery,  zygomaticus  and  orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum  mufcles.  It  covers  the  ramus  of  the 
lower  jaw,  which  is  rendered  irregular  on  its  furface  by  the 
attachment  of  the  fibres,  and  a part  of  the  tendon  of  the 
temporal  mufcle.  Its  front  edge  is  feparated  from  the 
buccinator  by  adipous  fubftance. 

It  elevates  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  particularly  employed  on 
thofe  occafions  in  which  a confiderable  force  is  exerted  ; as 
in  mafticating  hard  fubitances,  whence  its  name  feems  to 
have  been  derived.  In  thofe  elevations  of  the  part,  which 
do  not  require  fo  great  an  exertion,  as  in  fpeaking,  the  tem- 
poral mulcle  is  made  ufe  of.  The  outer  and  larger  part  may 
contribute  flightly  to  move  the  jaw  forwards,  while  the 
fibres  which  Hope  forwards  may  affift  in  r?ftoring  it.  Is 
this  mufcle,  or  the  temporal,  or  the  pterygoideus  internus, 
exerted  in  depreffing  the  head,  fupDofing  the  lower  jaw  to 
be  carried  downwards,  and  to  be  held  in  that  iituation  ? 
This  and  the  other  elevators  of  the  lower  jaw  are  particularly 
affetled  by  the  fpafmodic  trembling,  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  cold  on  the  fkin  ; and  are  peculiarly  fubjedt  to  the 
attacks  of  tetanus.  Paralyfis,  on  the  contrary,  is  flow  in 


affefting  them  ; and  they  will  be  found  often  to  a£t  equally- 
well  on  both  iides,  when  the  whole  face  is  diftorted  from 
hemiplegia. 

Pterygoideus  internus  ( fpheno-maxillien ) is  placed  on  the 
infide  ol  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  oppofite  to  the  maffeter,  to 
which  in  figure  and  ftru£ture  it  has  a confiderable  analogy, 
although  it  is  rather  fmaller  in  fize.  The  afeending  part  of 
the  lower  jaw-bone  is  indeed  included  between  the  fibres  of 
this  mufcle  and  the  maffeter  ; although  the  latter  embraces  it 
moreclofciy  on  the  oiufide,  than  the  pterygoid  does  internally. 
Its  diftinguilhing  epithet  of  internus  denotes  merely  that  it 
arifes  from  a more  internal  parr  of  the  pterygoid  proceis 
than  the  externus,  and  not  that  it  is  fituated  more  deeplv. 
It  arifes  from  the  whole  of  the  pterygoid  toffa  ; confequentiy 
from  the  inner  furface  of  the  external,  and  from  the  outer 
furface  of  the  internal  plate,  and  from  the  pterygoid  proceis 
of  the  os  palati.  Its  fibres,  confifting,  like  thofe  of  the  maf- 
feter,  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  tendon  and  mufcle,  defeend 
and  pafs  at  the  fame  time  outwards,  and  flightly  backwards, 
to  be  attached  to  the  angle,  and  to  the  inner  iurface  of  the 
ramus  of  the  inferior  maxiilary  bone;  and  are  fometirr.cs 
mixed,  under  the  edge  of  the  bone,  with  thole  of  the  m?.l- 
feter. 

The  inner  furface  of  this  mufcle  correfponds  to  the  cir- 
cumflexus  palati,  to  the  fpace  feparating  that  mufcle  from 
the  conftridtor  pharyngis  fuperior,  and  lodging  feveral  nerves* 
veffels,  &c.,  and  to  the  fub-maxiilary  gland.  Externally  it 
is  feparated  from  the  jaw  above  by  the  dental  and  lingual 
nerves,  and  by  the  dental  veffels. 

It  concurs  with  the  two  former  mufcles  in  elevating  the 
lower  jaw  ; and  it  affifts  in  moving  the  bone  towards  the 
right  or  left,  when  it  afts  feparately. 

The  three  pairs  of  mufcles  now  deferibed  unite  in  pro- 
ducing the  elevation  of  the  lower  jaw  ; which  is  termed  bit- 
ing, when  any  fubftance  is  intercepted  between  the  upper 
and  lower  teeth.  Their  ftrerigthis  very  confiderable,  as  the 
nature  of  their  office  obvioufly  requires,  and  its  extent  is 
evinced  by  various  inftances  of  exertion.  Vefalius  mentions 
a man  who  could  throw  behind  him  an  iron  bar  of  twenty- 
five  pounds  weight  held  in  the  mouth,  fo  as  to  fix  it  in  a 
beam  at  the  diftance  of  thirty-nine  feet  ; and  inftances  are 
not  uncommon  of  perfons  balancing  on  the  chin  a plank  or 
ladder  fo  heavy  that  they  can  barely  lift  it.  Haller  has  col- 
lected feveral  examples,  as  the  elevation  of  a matt,  and  placing 
it  on  the  (boulder;  of  a table  fix  feet  broad,  with  a weight 
of  60  pounds,  hanging  to  the  oppofite  fide  ; and  of  300 
pounds  weight,  &c.  We  mult  recollect  alfo  that  thefe  ex- 
ertions require  much  greater  force  than  the  weights  would 
feem  to  indicate  3 iince  the  mufcles  are  all  inferted  near  the 
centre  of  motion,  and  the  force  aCts  at  a confiderable  diftance 
from  the  lever  ; hence  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  whole 
power  would  be  equal  to  icoo  or  iSco  pounds.  Man,  there- 
fore. is  admirably  provided  with  inftrumtnts  for  triturating  the 
food,  more  powerful  indeed  than  feems  neceffary  for  the  re- 
duction of  aliments,  prepared  by  the  various  arts  of  cookery. 
Yet  thefe  are  trivial  compared  to  the  ftrength  of  the  correi- 
ponding  mufcles  in  predacious  animals,  where  the  jaws  con- 
ftitute  molt  terrible  inftruments  of  attack  and  defence,  and 
are  able  to  comminute  the  bones, ..which  are  fwallowed  with 
the  reft  of  the  prey. 

Pterygoideus  externus  (fpheni-maxillien)  is  a thick  mufcle, 
placed  obliquely  between  the  pterygoid  procefs  and  the  con- 
dyle of  the  lower  jaw.  It  arifes  from  the  outer  furface  of 
the  external  pterygoid  plate,  from  the  neighbouring  part 
of  the  os  palati,  and  from  the  fphenoid  bone  towards  the  tem- 
poral foffa.  Its  fibres  pafs  obliquely  backwards  and  outwards, 
and  are  inferted  into  the  fofficula  of  the  front  of  the  con- 
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dyle,  and  into  the  articular  cartilage  of  the  jaw.  It  is  cover- 
ed externally  by  the  temporal  mufele,  and  internal  maxillary 
artery  ; internally  by  the  pterygoideus  inte.rnus,  and  the  in- 
ferior maxillary  nerve,  and  above  by  the  zygomatic  foffa. 
The  right  and  left  mufcles  a fling  in  conjunction  will  carry 
the  two  condyles  direftly  forwards  under  the  articular  emi- 
nence. If  the  right  fhould  aft  feparately,  it  will  carry  for- 
wards the  condyle  of  its  ov.n  fide,  and  thereby  move  the 
chin  towards  the  oppofite  fide,  and  vice  verfa.  It  always 
atts  upon  the  cartilage,  as  well  as  upon  the  condyle. 

f) igajlricus  or  biventer  maxilla  inferioris  (mafto-maxillien) 
is  placed  at  the  fide  of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  ; poffeffes 
an  elongated  form  ; and  eonfifts,  as  its  names  imply,  of  two 
portions  of  mufele  joined  by  a middle  tendon.  Itarifisbya 
mixtureof  tendinous  and  flcihy  fibres  from  the  groove  within 
the  mctftoid  procefs,  anadefcends  obliquely  forwards  and  in- 
wards. This,  which  is  called  the  potierior  belly  of  the 
mufele,  grows  at  Sr  ft  gradually  thicker  from  its  origin  ; then 
ag-ain  decreafes,  and  is  contracted  into  a roundifh  tendinous 
chord,  which  paffes  through  the  fibres  of  the  ftylo-hyoideus, 
or  behind  that  mufele,  and  running  about  half  an  inch  above 
the  oshvoides,  is  connefted  to  that  bone  by  a thm  aponeu- 
rotic expanlion.  Afterwards  it  is  reflected  upwards  and 
forwards  at  an  obtufe  angle,  and  foreads  out  into  the  anterior 
flefhy  belly,  which  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  advances  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  front  of  the  jaw,  approximating  to  the 
oppofite  mufele,  and  is  inferred  into  the  fuperticial  fofla  at 
the  fide  of  the  fymphvfis. 

The  trachelo-maitoideus,  fplenius.  and  fterno-cleidc-maftoi- 
deus  mufcles  cover  the  poftevior  fkfhy  portion  of  the  digaftric, 
which  again  in  its  turn  covers  the  mufcles  of  the  ftyloid  pro- 
erfs,  the  internal  jugular  veils,  and  internal  carotid  artery; 
fome  branches  of  the  external  carotid  artery,  and  the  nerves 
of  the  ninth  pair.  The  anterior  part  is  placed  between  the 
mylohyoideus  and  latiffimus  colli.  The  fubmaxillary  gland, 
placed  between  the  two  diviftons  of  the  mufele,  is  bounded 
below  by  the  middle  tendon. 

The  contraction  of  this  mufele  opens  the  mouth  by  draw- 
ing the  front  of  the  lower  jaw  towards  the  maftoid  procefs  ; 
and  the  fuelling  both  of  its  anterior  and  polterior  portions 
can  be  plainly  perceived  by  the  finger,  when  we  open  the 
mouth.  The  office  of  the  digaftricus  does  not  feem  to  be 
much  connefted  with  the  motions  of  the  os  hyoides,  fince  its 
tendon  paffes  above  that  bone,  to  which  it  is  only  connefted 
by  a {lender  aponeurofis,  and  confequently  the  curve  de- 
fended by  the  courl'e  of  the  mufele  is  flight ; now  it  is  only 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  that  curvature  that  the  digaf- 
tricus  taken  altogether  can  have  the  power  of  elevating  the 
os  hyoides.  The  anterior  portion  draws  the  os  hyoides  to 
the  jaw,  or  vice  verfa,  if  the  fixed  points  be  changed;  the 
poftcrior  carries  the  former  bone  backwards  and  upwards. 
Both  will  elevate  the  os  hyoides  when  it  is  depreffed.  If  the 
lower  jaw  be  rendered  a fixed  point,  the  digaftric  may  deprefs 
the  back  of  the  head  upon  the  fpine,  and  thereby  open  the 
mouth  by  elevating  the  upper  jaw.  That  this  part  does  more, 
when  the  lower  maxillary  bone  i?  prevented  from  defeending, 
is  very  obvious  ; and  Soemmtrring  Hates  that  the  circumflance 
may  be  obferved  particularly  in  infants  when  fucking. — (De 
Corp.  Hum.  Fabr.  t.  3-p.  105.) 

Latiffimus  colli  (platilma  myoides,  thoraco-facien). — This 
mufele  confifts  of  a very  thin  layer  of  mufcular  fibres,  fitu- 
ated  under  the  fkin  of  the  neck,  the  whole  fide  of  which  is 
covered  by  it,  and  extending  over  a confiderable  part  both  of 
the  face  and  cheft.  The  weaknefs  of  its  fibres  is  compen- 
fated  by  its  great  breadth.  Its  fituation  is  under  the  fkin 
an!  adipous  membrane.  It  arifes  by  fcattered  and  feparate 
portions  among  the  cellular  membranes  at  the  upper  part  of 
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the  cheft,  at  one  or  two  inches  below  the  clavicle.  Thefe 
origins  cover  a part  of  the  peftoralis  major,  deltoid  and  tra- 
pezius mufcles.  Its  feparate  origins  uniting  into  a broad 
and  thin  continuous  ftratum,  extend  upwards,  forwards,  and 
inwards,  covering  the  mufcles,  veffels,  and  nerves,  of  the 
neck.  The  two  mufcles  decuffate  each  other  at  the  upjser 
part  of  their  inner  edge,  where  they  are  attached  to  the 
lower  jaw  : they  are  not  quite  in  concaft  below.  The  pof- 
terior  edge  reprefents  an  oblique  line  defeending  from  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  towards  the  middle  of  the  fhoulder.  When 
the  fibres  have  arrived  at  the  bafis  of  the  lower  jaw,  they  ter- 
minate in  two  ways.  The  inner  portion  is  fixed  to  the  fym- 
phifis  of  the  bone,  and  to  its  lower  edge,  juft  under  the  ori- 
gin of  the  depreflor  anguli  oris;  a few  fibres  however  pafs 
over  the  bone  to  the  integuments  of  the  chin.  The  outer  di- 
vilion  afeends  over  the  jaw,  and  turns,  when  it  has  arrived  on 
the  face,  by  a gentle  fweep,  inwards  and  forwards,  to  the 
cornerof  the  mouth.  Here  its  fibres  partly  terminate  in  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  face,  and  are  partly  connefted  with 
the  orbicularis  at  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  and  with  the  de- 
preffor  anguli  oris  throughout  its  whole  external  edge.  The 
external  furface  of  this  mufele  is  every  where  connefted  to  the 
{kin  by  an  adipous  membrane,  not  much  charged  with  fat. 
On  the  oppofite  afpeft,  it  is  in  contaft,  on  the  cheft,  with 
the  peftoralis  major,  deltoid,  and  clavicle.  On  the  neck,  it 
covers  the  greateft  part  of  the  fterno-cleido-maftsideus,  a part 
of  the  omo-hyoideus,  the  fterno-hyoideus,  digaftricus,  and 
mylohyoideus;  the  external  jugular  vein;  the  carotid  and 
fuperior  thyroideal  arteries  ; the  fub-maxillary,  and  a part 
of  the  parotid  glands.  In  the  face  it  lies  upon  the  maffeter, 
buccinator,  and  depreflor  anguli  oris  mufcles,  and  the  exter- 
nal maxillary  artery  and  facial  vein,  & c. 

It  draws  down  the  fkin  of  the  lateral  and  lower  part  of 
the  face,  and  particularly  afiifts  in  depreffing  the  lower  lip, 
and  corner  of  the  mouth.  It  muft  confequently  be  concern- 
ed in  expreffing  the  forrowful  and  indignant  paffions.  It 
alio  afts  very  principally  in  depreffing  the  lower  jaw.  In  all 
its  contractions  the  integuments  muft  be  thrown  more  or  lefs 
into  tranfverfe  wrinkles,  and  this  effeft  refembles  that  pro- 
duced by  the  panniculus  carnofus  of  animals  ; but  we  cannot 
regard  this  corrugation  as  the  primary  ufe  of  the  mufele. 

Other  mufcles  affiit  in  depreffing  the  lower  jaw,  as  thofe 
which  pafs  from  that  bone  to  the  os  hyoides,  alfo  the  de- 
preffors of  the  os  hyoides,  all  which  will  be  deferibed  in  a 
fubfequent  part  of  the  prefent  article.  Tiie  powers,  which 
we  have  juft  conlidered  as  being  concerned  in  opening  the 
mouth,  bv  carrying  the  lower  jaw  towards  the  cheft,  appear 
exceedingly  weak  when  contralted  with  their  antagonifts  the 
maffeters,  temporal  and  pterygoid  mufcles.  The  difpropor- 
tion  will  be  leffened  by  the  circumflance  of  the  depreffors 
being  all  inferted  at  a diftance  from  the  centre  of  motion, 
and  confequently  afting  with  a very  confiderable  mechanical 
advantage.  We  muft  confider  alfo  that  the  office  of  the  laft- 
mentioned  mufcles  requires  no  great  exertion;  that  when 
the  elevators  are  relaxed,  the  weight  of  the  jaw  itfelf  affifts 
in  the  depreffion  ; and  confequently  that  the  depreffors  of 
the  jaw  hold  the  fame  relation  to  the  elevators,  as  the  ex- 
tenfors  do  to  the  flexors  in  the  trunk  and  limbs  ; where  all 
the  great  efforts  are  made  in  the  direftion  of  flexion,  and  ex- 
tenfor  mufcles  are  required  only  for  the  purpofe  of  reltoring 
the  parts. 

The  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  the  fpace  included  between  the 
lips  and  cheeks  on  the  front  and  fides  ; the  palatine  arch  and 
the  foft  palate  above  arid  behind  ; the  tongue  and  membrane 
of  the  mouth  below.  It  opens  to  the  front  by  a tranfverfe 
aperture  placed  between  the  two  lips,  and  differing  in  fize  and 
figure,  according  to  the  motions  of  thofe  parts  ; behind  it 
8 communicates 
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communicates  with  the  bag  of  the  pharynx.  The  general 
direction  of  the  cavity,  in  the  erect  pofition  of  the  body,  is 
horizontal ; with  the  former  opening  placed  diredlly  for- 
wards, and  the  latter  backwards. 

The  circumference  of  the  palate  is  terminated  on  its  an- 
terior and  lateral  afpedts  by  the  alveolar  portion  of  the  upper 
jaw,  containing-  the  upper  feries  of  teeth.  The  correfpond- 
ing  part  of  the  inferior  maxillary  hone,  with  the  lower  teeth, 
projects  into  the  mouth  below.  When  the  cavity  is  fhut, 
the  two  rows  of  teeth  meet  together,  and  divide  it  into  two 
parts  having  no  communication  with  each  other  ; viz.  an 
outer  or  front  divifion,  fituated  between  the  lips  and  cheeks, 
on  one  lide,  and  the  outer  furface  of  the  teeth  and  their 
fockets  on  the  other  ; and  an  inner  or  back  part,  including 
the  fpace  left  within  the  atches  dcfcribed  by  the  teeth.  In 
the  open  ftate  of  the  mouth  thefe  two  divifions  communicate 
by  the  wide  aperture  left  between  the  two  rows  of  the  teeth. 

The  extent  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  differs  in  its  dif- 
ferent directions.  When  it  is  fhut,  the  fuperior  furface  of 
the  tongue  is  in  contaCt  with  the  palate,  and  the  iips  and 
cheeks  are  applied  againil  the  teeth  ; fo  that  there  is  no 
cavity  or  empty  fpace  at  all  in  this  condition  of  the  organs. 
When  the  procefs  of  maffication  is  going  on,  the  tongue  and 
jaw  defcend,  and  the  lips  and  cheeks  are  ditfcnded  with  the 
food  ; thus  the  cavity  is  increafed  in  all  its  dimenfions.  The 
perpendicular  diameter,  which  in  the  quiefcent  ftate  of  parts 
was  reduced  to  nothing,  becomes  more  and  more  confiderable 
in  proportion  to  the  depreffion  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  mea- 
fure  from  fide  to  fide,  in  the  firft-mentioned  ftate,  is  the  dis- 
tance between  the  outer  edges  of  the  teeth  on  each  fide;  and 
that  from  before  backwards  is  nearly  the  fame  as  the  lalt. 
Both  thefe  diameters  will  be  affeCted  confiderably  by  the 
motions  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  and  will  be  greater  or  fmalier, 
according  to  the  diftenfion  of  thofe  organs. 

The  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  lined  by  a foft  and  vafcular 
membrane,  continuous  at  the  front  aperture  with  the 
common  integuments  of  the  face  ; extended  behind  into  the 
pharynx  ; and  differently  organized  in  different  parts  of  its 
courfe.  From  the  loofe  and  tumid  edges  of  the  two  lips,  it 
is  produced  over  their  inner  furface,  and  that  of  the  cheeks  ; 
bellowing  a foft  lining  on  both  of  thefe  parts.  It  then 
covers  the  outer  alveolar  plate  of  the  two  jaws ; and,  in  its 
reflection  from  the  lips,  it  produces,  both  above  and  below, 
a fmall  fold,  which  confines  thefe  parts  more  clofely  juft  at 
the  middle  and  front  part  of  each  maxillary  bone.  Thefe 
duplicatures  are  named  the  frsena  of  the  lips.  Afcending 
over  the  outer  alveolar  plate,  it  approaches  the  necks  of  the 
teeth,  affumes  a greater  firmnefs  of  texture,  and  forms  the 
gums.  On  the  alveolar  edges  of  the  maxillary  bones,  and, 
confequently,  in  the  middle  of  that  part  which  forms  the 
gum,  the  membrane  is  perforated  by  a number  of  holes 
equal  to  that  of  the  teeth  ; and  it  adheres  clofely  to  the 
necks  of  the  teeth  at  themargius  of  thefe  perforations,  where  it 
is  alfo  connected  with  the  periofteum  that  lines  the  alveoli. 
It  is  then  continued  over  the  internal  alveolar  lamina  of 
both  jaws  ; affords  a covering  above  to  the  bony  palate ; 
and  is  prolonged  over  the  under  furface  of  the  foft  palate, 
at  the  pofterior  or  loofe  edge  of  which  it  becomes  conti- 
nuous with  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the  nofe.  From  the 
cheek  it  goes  over  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  and  is  continued 
with  the  membranous  fold  that  paffes  from  the  foft  palate 
to  the  tongue.  After  covering  the  inner  alveolar  plate  of 
the  lower  jaw,  it  paffes  to  the  under  furface  and  fides,  and 
then  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tongue.  Oppollte  to  the 
fymphyfis  of  the  bone,  and  juft  over  the  attachment  of  the 
geniogloffi,  it  makes  a fold,  called  the  frsenum,  which  limits 
the  motions  of  the  tongue.  In  other  fituations  the  mem- 


brane is  produced  loofely  from  the  bone  to  the  tongue  ; 
and  it  covers  on  each  fide  towards  the  front  a fmall  oblong 
eminence,  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  fublingual  fah- 
vary  gland.  From  the  back  of  the  tongue  the  membrane 
is  extended  over  the  epiglottis,  and  forms  three  fold?,  con- 
netting  that  organ  to  the  furrounding  parts. 

The  moveable  and  nearly  htmifpherical  covering,  con- 
iifting  of  common  integuments  on  the  outfide,  of  a foft  vaf- 
cular membrane  internally,  and  having  a confiderable  number 
of  mufcles,  together  with  more  orltfs  fat,  and  numerous  glan- 
dular bodies  interpofed  between  thefe  ; — extended  from  the 
cheek-bone,  upper  jaw,  and  front  of  the  nofe,  !o  as  to  cover 
the  two  rows  of  the  teeth,  and  attached  below  to  the  whole 
length  of  the  alveolar  portion  of  the  lower  jaw  ; and  poffeff- 
ing  a middle  tranfverfe  fiffure,  parallel  to  the  teeth,  and  cor- 
refponding  to  the  interval  of  the  two  rows,  but  much  fhorter 
than  that  interval  ; — conttitutes  the  lips  and  cheeks. 

The  lips  are  the  two  moveable  portions  of  the  above-de- 
fcribed  production,  placed  before  the  front  teeth,  bounding 
the  mouth  at  its  anterior  part,  and  forming,  by  their  red 
and  foftly-fweiling  edges,  the  margins  of  the  opening  of  the 
mouth.  The  upper  lip  includes  the  part  placed  between 
that  opening  and  the  nofe  : the  lower  is  the  portion  be- 
tween the  fame  orifice  and  the  lower  jaw.  Thefe  organs 
are  very  impottant,  from  the  influence  which  they  exert  on 
the  general  expreffion  of  the  countenance,  not  to  mention 
their  {hare  in  articulation,  maftication,  &c.  They  are 
united  at  the  two  corners  of  the  month  by  acute  angles, 
named  their  commiffures.  Thefe  are  entirely  mufeular;  fo 
that  they  admit  of  confiderable  extenfion  and  retraCtion. 
Their  loofe  edge,  which  is  their  thickeft  part,  and  is  marked 
by  feveral  lines  crofting  between  the  two  margins,  is  the 
point  of  continuity  between  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  common  integuments. 

The  external  ftratum  of  the  lips  confifts  of  fkin  remark- 
able for  its  tbinnefs,  as  well  as  for  the  hairs  which  grow  in 
it,  and  form  the  beard,  one  of  the  great  charaCteriltic  dif- 
ferences between  the  male  and  female  fubjrCt.  This  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a layer  of  mufeular  fibres,  united  to  the  former 
by  a dole  cellular  texture,  in  which  there  is  very  little  fat. 
This  layer  is  compofed  principally  of  the  orbicularis  oris; 
to  which  are  added  the  elevators  of  the  upper  lip,  and  of 
the  corner  of  the  mouth  above,  the  buccinator  zygomatirvs 
and  depreffor  anguli  oris  at  the  commiffure,  and  the  de- 
preffors  of  the  lower  lip  below.  The  mufeular  layer  is  fol- 
lowed by  a confiderable  number  of  large,  rounded,  mucous 
glands  ( glandules  labiates),  arranged  in  an  uniform  itratum, 
covered  towards  the  mouth  by  the  mucus  membrane,  in 
wh  en  they  often  caufe  confpicuous  prominences,  and  pcf- 
fefiing  excretory  duds,  which  perforate  that  membrane. 
The  mucous  lining  of  the  hp  refembles  that  of  the  mouth 
in  general : it  is  very  vafcular,  and  becomes  of  a general 
and  deep  red  from  minute  injections  ; its  furface  is  moiltened 
by  the  mucous  fecretion  of  the  glandular  la'biales.  The 
red  fwelling  part,  which  forms  the  very  opening  of  the 
mouth,  is diftinguifhedfromthe  common  fkin,  externally,  by  a 
clearly  defined  line,  and  from  the  mucous  membrane  on  the 
infide.  It  is  this  part  which  forms,  by  its  clear  tranfparent 
rednefs,  fo  beautiful  a contrail  with  the  pearly  whitenefs  of 
the  teeth.  It  poffeffes  cuticles,  which  often  feparate  in 
dry  and  ragged  portions,  particularly  in  cold  weather.  The 
cutis  at  this  part  is  furnilhed  with  numerous  villi,  indicating 
ahighdegree  of  organization;  and  the  pleafurablephyficalfen- 
fation,  experienced  in  killing,  correfponds  with  this  ItruCture. 
The  entire  want  of  fat,  or  the  very  fmall  quantity  which 
does  exift  in  the  lips,  occafions  thefe  parts  to  retain  almolt 
conftantly  the  fame  tLicknefs ; which  is  not  more  favourable 
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to  their  funftions  than  if  they  had  changed  according  to 
the  embonpoint,  or  thinnefs  of  the  body  in  general. 

The  external  opening  of  the  mouth  is  the  fpace  left  be- 
tween the  two  lips.  Its  direction  in  the  quiefcen.t  date  is 
ivanfverle ; and  it  does  not  then  exift  as  an  opening,  fince 
the  two  lips  are  in  contact.  The  free  power  of  motion, 
which  the  (ides  of  the  aperture  pofTefs  in  every  direftion, 
renders  it  fufccptible  of  very  numerous  varieties,  both  of 
fize  and  figure.  In  the  moil  contracted  hate,  it  forms  a 
fmall  tranfverfe  groove  with  corrugated  edges.  It  may  be 
extended  laterally  by  the  reparation  of  both  corners,  until 
thofe  parts  are  brought  oppolite  to  the  lad  bicufpis,  or 
firtl  moiar  tooth.  In  the  perpendicular  direction,  it  is  ar- 


and  from  the  feptum  narium,  and,  growing  thicker  as  it 
dtfeends,  turns  outwards,  and  terminates  in  the  orbicularis. 
It  will  approximate  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  deprefs 
the  apex  and  feptum  of  the  nofe.  It  will  alfo  elevate  and 
turn  outwards  the  upper  lip,  fo  as  to  apply  it  againft  the 
openings  of  the  noftrils. 

Levator  lain  fuperioris  et  ala  nafi,  (pyramidal  and  lateral 
dunez). — This  is  very  commonly  deferibed  as  forming  two 
feparate  mufcles,  a proper  elevator  of  the  upper  lip,  and  a 
common  elevator  of  it  and  the  ala  nafi  : we  do  not  con- 
fider  the  diftindtion  fufficiently  marked,  and  therefore  de- 
feribe  them  together.  It  arifes  in  a pointed  manner,  from 
the  nafal  procefs  of  the  upper  jaw,  where  it  is  confufed 


fe&ed  chiefly  by  the  depreffion  of  the  lower  jaw  ; but  it  with  the  frontal  mufcle  ; it  defeends  along  the  fide  of  the 
mav  alfo  be  changed  by  the  motions  of  the  lips  merely,  nofe  from  this  origin,  and  has  a fecond  very  broad  attach- 
which  can  be  feparated  to  a confiderable  diftance,  their 


edges  being  at  the  fame  time  turned  put,  and  a larger  fui- 
face  of  the  red  part  being  expofed. 

The  cheeks,  forming  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  mouth, 
are  parts  of  fimilar  organization  to  the  lips,  with  which,  in- 
deed, they  are  entirely  continuous,  fo  that  theie  is  no  natu* 
ral  diftindtion  between  them.  Externally,  their  extent  is 
not  defined  by  any  precife  limits  ; but  thofe  ufually  affigned 
are  the  cheek-bone  above,  the  bafe  of  the  lower  jaw  below, 


ment,  divifible  into  two  or  more  portions,  to  the  fuperior 
maxillary  bone,  along  the  front  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  above 
the  infra-orbitar  foramen.  This  fecond  portion  of  its  fibres 
paffes  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards  to  join  the  former; 
and  on  its  outer  edge  it  is  fometimes  continued  by  irregular 
fibres  to  the  zygomaticus.  Its  jnfertions  are,  ill,  into  the 
alie  nafi,  where  it  is  united  with  the  compreffor  narium,  and 
depreffor  alas  nafi;  zdly,  into  the  upper  lip,  as  far  as  the 
oorner  of  the  mouth,  by  an  union  of  its  fib-res  with  thofe  of 


maffeter  behind.  Towards  the  mouth  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  bounded  precifely,  both  above  and  below,  by  the 
reflexions  of  the  mucous  membrane  from  their  furface  to 
the  jaw-bones  ; behind  by  the  folds  of  membrane  defend- 
ing from  the  velum  palati,  and  in  front  by  the  commiffure 


the  commiffure  of  the  lips  in  front,  and  the  projection  of  the  the  orbicularis  oris,  and  levator  anguli. 

It  is  covered  on  the  nofe  partly  by  the  integuments,  and 
by  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  and  facial  vein  ; lower  down 
by  the  two  former  parts.  It  covers  the  cs  nafi,  the  nafal 
procefs  of  the  fuperior  maxillary  bone,  the  depreffor  alae  nafi, 
levator  anguli  oris,  and  infra-orbitar  veffels  and  nerves.  It 
of  the  lips.  Their  "thicknefs  depends  on”  the  quantity  of  elevates  the  upper  lip,  and  the  alse  of  the  nofe  ; and  as  both 
fat  which  they  contain,  which  is  fubiedt  to  confiderable  thefe  effects  are  produced  by  the  fame  mufcle,  it  is  difficult 
•variety.  The  external  ftratum  of  the' cheek  confilis  of  a to  raife  the  lip  without,  at  the  fame  time,  moving  the  nofe. 
thin  and  delicately  organized  {kin,  from  which  there  are  but  Its  adtion  caufes  a fwelling  of  the  integuments  between  the 
few  hairs  growing,  particularly  towards  the  middle.  In  lip  and  the  eye.  As  it  is  attached  towards  the  front  of  the 
this  part  it  is  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  its  capillary  fyftem,  lip,  it  turns  that  part  outwards  and  upwards  : and,  in  con- 
through  which  a large  quantity  of  blood  is  conftantly  cir-  fequence  of  the  oblique  courfe  of  a great  part  of  its  fibres, 
culating  in  young  and  healthy  perfons.  This  being  liable  it  extends  the  lip  horizontally  at  the  fame  time  that  it  pro- 
to hidden  and  accidental  changes,  either  of  increafe  or  dimi-  duces  the  elevation.  It  ads  in  the  fmile  of  derifion,  and  is 
nution,  becomes  an  involuntary  index  of  the  affedtions  of  the  exerted  in  all  the  angry  and  -fcornful  affedtions  of  the 
mind;  whether,  as  in  the  pleafurable  motions,  and  likewife  mind. 

in  anger,  indignation,  its  momentary  diftenfion  gives  rife  to  Zygomaticus  major,  or  diftortor  anguli  oris. — This  is  a 
that  vivid  rednefs  of  the  cheek,  which  extends,  in  a diminilhed  rather  elongated  and  flender  mufcle,  produced  in  an  oblique 
degree,  to  other  parts  of  the  face  ; or,  as  in  the  deprefiing  diredtion  from  the  convexity  of  the  os  malae  to  the  corner 
and  forrowful  pafiions,  the  fame  parts  become  overfpread  of  the  mouth,  and  terminating  by  a continuation  of  its 
with  a more  or  lefs  fudden  palenefs.  The  capillary  fyftem  fibres  with  thofe  of  the  orbicularis  and  other  mufcles  of  the 
of  the  cheeks  is  alfo  varioufly  affedted  in  difeafe,  where  it  is  lips.  It  is  covered  externally  by  the  fkin  of  the  cheek,  and 
fometimes  emptied  of  its  blood,  and  in  other  cafes  diftended  it  lies  upon  the  os  malae,  the  facial  vein,  and  the  buccinator 
with  an  unufual  quantity.  It  alfo  admits  coloured  injec-  mufcle.  It  draws  the  corner  of  the  mouth  towards  the 
tions  very  readily  in  the  dead  fubjedt.  Under  the  integu-  temple,  and  thereby  caufes  a fwelling  of  the  cheek.  The 
ments  of  the  cheek,  we  have  the  zygomaticus  mufcle,  cover-  right  and  left  mufcles  adting  together  enlarge  the  mouth 
ing  a confiderable  quantity  of  foft  fat,  contained  in  a loofe  horizontally,  and  draw  the  corners  upwards,  as  in  laughing, 
cellular  texture.  This  facilitates  the  motions  of  the  buc-  There  is  fometimes,  but  not  conftantly,  a zygomaticus  minor. 


cinator  and  neighbouring  mufcles,  and  augments  confider- 
ably  the  tranfverfe  diameter  of  the  face.  It  is  abforbed 
very  rapidly  in  various  difeales,  and  foon  replaced  in  a ftate 
of  convalefcence  ; fo  that  the  figure  of  the  cheeks  becomes 
an  index  of  the  general  health.  Under  this  fat  the  whole 
furface  of  the  cheek  is  covered  by  the  buccinator  mufcle  ; 
which  is  lined  internally  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
feveral  round  mucous  glands  [glandules  buccales)  being  inter- 
pefed  between  it  and  the  mufcle. 

Mufcles  of  the  Lips  and  Cheeks. 

Nafalis  labii  fuperioris. — This,  which  is  deferibed  by  Al- 
binus  as  a diftindt  mufcle,  is  undoubtedly  a part  of  the  orbi- 
cularis. It  anfes  in  a pointed  form  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe, 


placed  in  front  of  the  preceding  mufcle,  and  confiding  of  a 
thin  fafciculus  of  fibres,  which  have  a fimilar  origin,  direc- 
tion, infertion,  and  ufe,  as  the  greater  zygomaticus. 

Levator  anguli  oris,  or  labiorum  communis  (le  canin). — It 
has  a thin  and  flat  origin  from  the  hollow  of  the  upper  jaw- 
bone, juft  under  the  infra-orbitar  foramen.  Its  fibres  pals 
obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  to  the  corner  of  the 
mouth,  where  it  mingles  with  thofe  of  the  orbicularis  and 
depreffor  anguli.  On  its  anterior  furface  lie  the  levator 
labii  flip,  et  alas  nafi,  with  the  infra-orbitar  veffels  and  nerves. 
Behind  it  are  placed  the  furface  of  the  jaw-bone,  the  mem- 
brane of  the  cheek,  and  the  buccinator.  It  elevates  the 
corner  of  the  mouth,  and  thereby  reftores  the  parts  which 
have  been  depreffed  in  the  forrowful  emotions. 

Depreffor 
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Depreffor  anguTi  oris  (triangularis),  is  a mufcle  of  a 
flattened  and  triangular  figure,  extended  from  the  fide  of  the 
chin  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth.  It  has  a broad  origin 
from  the  anterior  part  of  the  bafis  of  the  lower  jaw,  grow,' 
narrower  as  it  afcends,  has  its  fibres  (lightly  arched  towards 
the  chin,  and  terminates  at  the  corner  of  the  mouth  by 
uniting  with  the  zygomaticus,  levator  anguli,  and  orbicu- 
laris. Its  outer  edge  is  a point  of  iufertion  to  numerous 
fibres  of  the  platyfma  myoides.  Covered  by  the  (kin  exter- 
nahy,  it  lies  upon  the  depreffor  labii  inferiors,  and  buccinat  or. 
It  depreffes  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  and  is  a very  im- 
portant mufcle,  in  a phyfiognomical  point  of  view,  as  it 
adls  in  all  the  forrowful  emotions.  Its  effedts  can  be  well 
feen  in  crying. 

Depreffor  labii  inferioris  proprius  (quadratus.) — It  arifes 
from  about  one  inch  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the 
jaw,  covered  at  its  origin  by  the  former  mufcle.  Its  fibres 
pafs  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards,  and  mingle  with  thofe 
of  the  oppofite  mufcle.  It  terminates  by  a broad  infertion 
into  the  lower  lip,  confounding  its  fibres  with  thofe  of  the 
orbicularis.  The  preceding  mufcle,  the  levator  menti,  and 
the  latiffimus  colli  are  alfo  connected  with  it;  and  there  is 
much  fat  m’xecf  with  its  fibres.  The  depreffor  anguli  and 
fkin  (to  which  it  is  (trongly  united)  cover  this  mufcle  ex- 
ternally ; and  it  covers  on  the  other  fide  the  levator  menti, 
the  mental  vtffels  and  nerves,  and  the  orbicularis.  It  draws 
the  lower  lip  down  to  the  chin. 

Levator  menti  (elevator  proprius  lab.  infer.  ; incifif  infe- 
tieur). — This  arifes  from  the  lower  jaw-bone,  abouc  the 
focket  of  the  cufpidatus,  by  firm  flefhy  fibres,  which  defeend 
inwards,  and  join  thofe  of  the  oppofite  fide,  being  ftrongly 
united  with  thofe  of  the  depreffor  lab.  infer.  It  terminates 
in  the  cellular  fubftance  and  (kin  of  the  projedting  part  of 
the  chin.  It  elevates  and  corrugates  the  chin  ; it  reitores  the 
lower  lip,  when  that  has  been  depreffed.  By  drawing  up 
the  chin,  it  will  evert  the  lower  lip,  as  we  fee  occalionally  in 
fcorn  and  derifion. 

The  buccinator  is  the  larged  mufcle  of  the  lips.  It  is  thin, 
but  very  broad;  flattened  on  its  furfaces,  nearly  quadrilateral, 
occupying  the  fpace  between  the  two  jaws,  and  fpread  im- 
mediately over  the  membrane  of  the  cheek.  It  arifes  from 
the  tubercle  of  the  upper  jaw,  from  the  pterygoid  procefs, 
fide  of  the  pharynx,  and  fpace  between  the  Salt  grinder,  and 
coronoid  procefs  of  the  lower  jaw.  Its  fibres  purfue  a tranf- 
verfe  couri'e  to  the  lips,  and  are  parallel  to  each  other.  They 
terminate  under  the  elevator  and  depreffor  mufcles  jud  de- 
scribed, by  uniting  their  fibres  with  thofe  of  the  orbicularis 
oris.  It  is  perforated  by  the  dudt  of  the  parotid  gland. 
The  buccinator  mufcle  is  feparated  from  the  coronoid  pro- 
cefs, and  maffeter,  which  lie  over  it  behind,  and  from  the 
zygomaticus  major,  facial  artery  and  vein,  and  latiffimus 
colli,  which  cover  it  towards  the  front,  by  a confiderable 
quantity  of  fat.  Its  inner  furface  covers  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth.  It  draws  the  whole  of  the  mouth 
backwards,  and  thereby  corrugates  the  cheek.  It  admits  of 
mechanical  diftenfion  by  air  or  food  contained  in  the  mouth, 
and  acts  on  thofe  in  various  ways.  It  expels  the  air  in  per- 
fons  who  are  blowing  wind  intlruments  ; it  puihes  the  food 
under  the  teeth  in  madication,  or  towards  the  back  of  the 
tongue  previoufly  to  deglutition. 

•Orbicularis  oris  (le  labial ; femiorbiculaire  fuperieur  and 
inferieur). — This  mufcle,  which  furrounds  the  opening  of  the 
-mouth,  confids  of  concentric  fibres  forming  an  elongated 
oval,  with  its  long  axis  placed  horizontally.  It  is  flattened 
on  its  anterior  furface.  The  fibres  compofing  it  may  be  di- 
vided into  the  common  and  the  proper.  The  fird  of  thefe 
conditute  .the  exterior  portion  of  the  mufcles,  aad  confid  of 
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the  union  and  intermixture  of  the  various  mufcles  belonging  to 
the  lips:  viz.  the  levator  labii  fuperioris  et  alee  nafi,  zygoma- 
ticus minor,  and  nafalis  labii  fuperioris  above  ; the  deprcffoi 
labii  inferiors  and  levator  menti  below  ; arid  the  zygomaticus 
major,  levator  anguli  oris,  buccinator  and  depreffor  anguli 
oris  at  the  commiffure.  Thefe  are  all  fo  mingled  together, 
that  we  cannot  dtferibeany  particular  courle  of  fibres  in  that 
portion  of  the  orbicularis  which  is  formed  by  their  union. 
The  proper  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  aie  placed  within  the 
former,  being  continuous  with  them,  and  correfponding  to 
the  loofe  edge  of  lips.  This  mufcle  is  cloddy  covered  by  the 
(kin  externally,  by  the  red  part  of  the  lips  on  its  inner  cir- 
cumference, and  by  the  glandular  labialea  and  mucous  mem- 
brane towards  the  mouth.  The  orbicularis  cris  is  the  anta- 
gonid  of  all  the  other  mufcles  that  move  the  lips,  and  rc- 
ilores  thefe  parts,  when  they  have  been  moved  out  of  their 
natural  fituation  in  any  direction.  It  brings  them  into  con- 
tact with  each  other  in  an  horizontal  line,  fo  as  to  clofe  the 
mouth.  When  it  is  neceffary  to  contradl  the  mouth  beyond 
this  degree,  as  in  blowing  feveral  wind  indruments,  the  or- 
bicularis is  employed,  and  caufts  a corrugated  Hate  of  the 
lips.  It  brings  thefe  parts  in  dole  contadf  with  any  body 
round  which  they  may  be  applied  in  the  adl  of  fudlion. 
The  adlion  of  their  exterior  fibres  tends  to  evert  the  edges  of 
the  lips,  fo  as  to  bring  the  red  part  more  completely  into  view. 

There  are  fometimes  connefted  with  the  mufcles  above 
deferibed  fome  irregular  fibres,  which  do  not  exid  con- 
dantly.  There  is  frequently  a portion  of  mufcles  eroding 
tranfverfely  between  the  right  and  left  platyfma,  jud  at  the 
chin  ; the  tranfverfus  menti  of  Santorini.  Some  fibres  arifing 
in  the  cellular  fubdance  over  the  maffeter,  or  from  the  pla- 
tyfma myoides,  and  paffing  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth, 
have  been  deferibed  under  the  name  of  riferius . Soemmer- 
ring  has  deferibed  by  the  epithet  of  anomalus  maxilla:  fuperi- 
oris, fome  irregular  fibres,  fituated  under  the  levator  of  the 
upper  lip,  and  inferted  by  both  extremities  into  the  upper 
jaw-bone. 

The  palate,  compofing  the  upper  furface  of  the  mouth,  is 
nearly  of  a parabolic  figure,  extending  rather  more  in  length 
than  in  breadth.  Its  pofuion  is  nearly  horizontal  in  the  or- 
dinary eredl  attitude  ; and  as  its  bony  ftrudture  renders  it 
completely  motionlefs  of  itfelf,  it  offers  a fixed  point  of  re- 
fidarice  to  the  tongue  in  the  motions  of  articulation  and  de- 
glut'tion.  It  confid:.  of  a vaulted  bony  furface,  covered  by 
a thick  and  compadl  membrane.  We  mult  diftinguifh  in  the 
bone  the  alveolar  portion,  and  the  proper  palatine  arch.  The 
former  conftitutes  a parabolical  projection,  which  limits  the 
palate  at  its  anterior  and  lateral  afpedts,  and  contains  on  its 
inferior  furface  the  openings  of  the  alveoli.  This  belongs 
entirely  to  the  fuperior  maxillary  bones,  and  furmounts  the 
upper  row  of  teeth  which  borders  the  palate.  The  proper 
palatine  arch  is  made  up  of  the  horizon  1 portions  of  the 
fuperior  maxillary  and  palatine  bones. 

The  palate,  when  confidered  in  its  perfedl  ftate,  prefents  a 
very  confiderable  concavity  towards  the  -mouth.  In  the 
child,  which  has  not  yet  cut  its  teeth,  and  where  confe- 
quently  the  alveolar  procefs  is  not  yet  formed  ; and  in  the 
old  fubjedt,  where  thefe  organs,  together  with  the  bone  in 
which  they  were  implanted,  have  been  loft,  this  part  of  the 
mouth  prefents  a very  different  appearance  from  that  which 
it  has  in  the  intervening  periods.  It  exhibits  a nearly  level 
furface,  inftead  of  a confiderable  concavity.  The  lower  jaw- 
bone undergoes  a fimilar  change  in  advanced  age  ; hence  the 
cavity  that  holds  the  tongue  becomes  very  conliderably  dimi- 
niftied,  and  the  motions  of  that  organ  in  articulation  and 
chewing  are  proportionally  impaired. 

The  membrane  of  the  palate  prefents  a very  different  ar» 
N n rangement 
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rangement  on  the  alveolar  and  palatine  portions  of  the  bone. 
In  the  former  fituation,  it  conftitutes  in  the  foetus  a thick, 
denfe,  firm,  and  whitifh  layer,  covering  ^the  alveoli  and  rudi- 
ments of  the  teeth,  and  forming  a refilling  furface  capable  of 
the  efforts  required  in  that  fpecies  of  maftication  which  is 
then  exercifed.  This  is  pierced  by  the  teeth  when  they 
appear  in  the  mouth  ; and  its  fides,  adhering  round  the  neck 
of  the  tooth,  coniiitHte  the  gum.  When  the  teeth  and  al- 
veoli are  loft,  the  perforations  of  the  gum  are  deftroyed  by 
the  clofing  of  their  fides,  and  a fimiiar  hard  white  fubftance  to 
that  of  the  foetus  again  occupies  the  alveolar  edges  of  the  jaws, 
and  affords  confiderable  afiiftance  in  old  age  in  the  adl  of 
maftication. 

The  membrane  covering  the  palate  is  thick,  and  clofe  in 
its  texture.  It  is  divided  by  a middle  line  into  two  halves, 
more  perceptibly  in  the  foetus  than  in  the  adult.  Its  fur- 
face  is  irregular,  and  marked  towards  the  front  by  tranfverfe 
lines  : between  it  and  the  bone  are  feveral  mucous  glands, 
( glandula palatines,)  with  excretory  du&s,  opening  confpicu- 
oufly  on  the  furface,  which  become  more  numerous  to- 
wards the  velum  palati,  with  the  anterior  furface  of  which 
the  palatine  membrane  is  continuous. 

The  pofterior  boundary  of  the  mouth  is  formed  by  a flelhy 
and  moveable  curtain,  extended  from  the  back  of  the  pala- 
tine arch  into  the  pharynx,  and  called  the foft palate,  or  velum 
palati.  Thus  it  is  placed  above  the  opening,  which  leads 
from  the  mouth  into  the  pharynx,  and  is  feparated  by  that 
aperture  from  the  bafe  of  the  tongue.  Its  figure  is  nearly 
quadrangular ; ana  it  pofleffes  two  furfaces,  of  which  one  is 
anterior,  and  the  other  pofterior ; and  four  margins,  of  which 
two  are  lateral,  one  fuperior,  and  the  other  inferior.  The 
anterior  furface,  which  is  turned  towards  the  tongue,  and 
faces  downwards  and  forwards,  is  fmooth  and  uniform,  and 
gently  concave,  prefenting  feveral  fmall  openings  of  the  mu- 
cous dufts ; the  pofterior,  which  is  directed  upwards  and 
backwards,  has  a confidcrable  elevation  on  each  fide,  arifing 
from  the  courfe  of  the  levator  palati  mufcle,  and  a fmaller 
one  in  the  middle  from  the  azvgus  uvulae.  The  fuperior 
margin  is  fixed  to  the  back  edge  of  the  palatine  bones,  and 
this  is  the  thickeft  part  of  the  velum.  The  inferior  border 
hangs  loofely  into  the  pharynx,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a conically  Ihaped  body,  projecting  exactly  from  the 
middle  of  the  velum,  and  named  the  uvula.  The  broader 
part  of  this  organris  rather  flattened,  and  is  placed  upwards  ; 
the  fmaller  portion  is  more  cylindrical  in  its  figure,  and  is 
directed  downwards,  terminating  in  an  obtufe  extremity. 
It  varies  in  length  in  different  individuals,  and  in  the  fame 
perfon,  according  to  the  ftate  of  its  elevator  mufcle.  It  fome- 
titpes  hangs  down  foas  to  touch  the  tongue  ; and  when  it  is 
thus  permanently  relaxed,  it  caufes  a very  difagreeable  irrita- 
tion. In  its  natural  ftate  it  points  nearly  to  the  foramen 
csecum  of  the  torque,  and  is  therefore  confiderably  in  front 
of  the  epiglottis.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  human  fubjeft,  and 
to  animals  of  the  monkey  kind  ; in  other  inftances,  the  lower 
edge  of  the  foft  palate  is  nearly  ftraight.  The  prefence  of 
the  uvula  caufes  the  correfponding  part  in  man  to  form  a 
double  arch. 

The  lateral  edges  of  the  foft  palate  are  continued  with 
the  tongue  and  pharynx  by  two  membranous  and  mufcular 
folds.  Thefe  are  united  at  their  origin,  which  takes  place  at 
the  outer  corner  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  palate  } but  they 
feparate  from  each  other  as  they  defeend.  The  anterior 
( gloffo-palatine  ) terminates  on  the  fide  of  the  bale  of  the 
tongue  ; the  pofterior  (pharyngo -palatine)  is  loft  on  the  fide 
of  the  pharynx.  A triangular  fpacc,  formed  by  their  repa- 
ration, contains  the  tonfil. 

The  contracted  opening,  by  which  the' mouth  communi- 


cates with  the  pharynx  (ifihmus  faacium)  is  chiefly  formed 
by  the  parts  now  deferibed.  If  we  take  a front  view  of  it, 
as  when  we  look  into  the  throat  of  a living  perfon,  we  find 
it  bounded  below  by  the  root  of  the  tongue  ; above  by  the 
lower  edge  of  the  foft  palate,  divided  into  two  arches  by  the 
uvula  ; and  at  the  fides  by  the  gloifo-palatine  folds  of  mem- 
brane continued  from  the  palate  to  the  tongue.  Juft  behind 
thefe  the  convex  furface  of  the  tonfils  is  dilcernible.  In  the 
back  view  of  the  fame  aperture,  from  the  bag  of  the  pharynx, 
we  fee,  as  from  the  front,  the  tongue  below,  and  the  double 
arch  of  the  palate  with  the  uvula  above.  But  the  fides  are 
here  formed  by  the  pharyngo-palatine  folds,  produced  from 
the  velum  in  a perpendicular  direction  to  the  fides  of  the 
pharynx.  The  convexity  of  the  tonfil  is  confpicuous  alfo  in 
this  view. 

The  foft  palate  has  two  membranous  furfaces,  of  which 
the  anterior  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  pailite,  and  the 
pofterior  with  the  pituitary  membrane.  Thefe  are  conti- 
nued into  each  other  at  the  loofe  edge  of  the  curtain.  The 
palatine  portion  of  the  membrane  covers  a thick  layer  of 
granular  bodies,  which  pour  out  a copious  mucous  fecre- 
tion  from  numerous  pores  eafily  diftinguilhable  by  the  naked 
eye.  The  uvula  contains  a confiderable  mafs  of  fimiiar 
glands.  The  mufcles  of  the  palate  contribute  alfo  to  its  fub- 
ftance. The  azygus  uvulae  occupies  the  centre,  and  the 
levator  and  circumfiexus  palati  are  expanded  in  the  lateral 
portions  of  the  velum.  The  folds  produced  from  the  palate 
to  the  tongue  and  pharynx  contain  alfo  mufcular  fibres. 

The  remarks  which  we  have  to  make  refpeCting  the  mo- 
tions of  the  foft  palate,  and  the  efFeCt  which  thefe  product 
on  the  ifthmus  faucium,  will  be  given  in  the  defeription  of 
the  pharynx. 

Mufcles  of  the  Palate.  Levator  palati  mollis  (falpingo- 
ftaphylinus ; periftaphylinus  internus). — This  mufcle  con- 
fills  of  a confiderable  collection  of  fibres;  it  is  rounded  above, 
and  flattened  below,  and  fituated  at  the  fide  of  the  pofterior 
opening  of  the  nofe.  Arifing  from  the  under  furface  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  in  front  of  the  carotid 
canal,  and  from  the  cartilage  of  the  Euftachian  tube,  it  paffes 
obliquely  downwards  and  inwards,  and  expands  in  the 
middle  of  the  foft  palate.  The  circumfiexus  palati  and  fu- 
perior  conftrictor  of  the  pharynx  cover  it  externally,  and  the 
membrane  of  the  pharynx  on  the  infide.  It  will  draw  the 
foft  palate  upwards,  and  apply  it  againft  the  pofterior  open- 
ings of  the  nofe. 

Circumfiexus  palati  (fpheno-falpingo-ftaphylinus ; perifta- 
phylinus externus). — This  mufcle  is  flattened  and  elongated 
in  its  figure,  and  lies  along  the  pterygoid  procefs  of  the 
fphenoid  bone.  It  arifes  from  the  cartilage  of  the  Eufta- 
chian tube,  and  from  a fuperfkial  foffa  of  the  internal  ptery- 
goid plate,  to  which  it  is  attached  as  far  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  hook-like  procefs.  It  then  forms  an  aponeurofis, 
which  turns  round  the  hook,  being  furniflted  with  a burfa 
mucofa ; turns  horizontally  inwards,  and  expands  in  the 
middle  of  the  palate,  uniting  with  the  mufcle  of  the  oppofite 
fide.  It  is  fituated  between  the  external  pterygoid  mufcle 
and  the  internal  pterygoid  plate,  and  fuperior  conftri&or  of 
the  pharynx. 

Its  aCtiori  will  be  the  fame  as  if  it  had  arifen  from  the 
pterygoid  hamulus.  It  will  draw  down  the  velum  from  the 
nofe,  and  will  expand  it  laterally. 

A%ygus  uvula  (palato-ftaphylinus;  ftaphylinus  ; epiftaphy- 
linus). — It  is  a fmall  mufcle,  fometimes  double,  of  an  elon- 
gated form,  arifing  from  the  pointed  projection  at  the  back 
edge  of  the  os  palati,  and  running  along  the  middle  of  the 
velum  and  uvula,  in  which  latter  it  terminates.  It  is  covered 
on  its  pofterior  furface  by  the  membrane  of  the  palate,  and 
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in  front  by  the  expanded  infertion  of  the  levator  palati.  It 
elevates  the  uvula,  and  Ibortens  it  ; when  v/e  look  into  the 
throat  of  a living  perfon,  its  aftion  may  be  feen  in  the  mo- 
tions of  the  uvula. 

Palato-pharyngsus  (pharyngo-palatinus ; pharyngo-ftaphy- 
linus). — The  membranous  folds  continued  from  the  foft  pa- 
late to  the  tongue  and  pharynx  contain  mufcular  fibres,  and 
the  pofterior  ones  are  deferibed  under  the  above  names.  It 
has  a broad  origin  in  the  fubftance  of  the  palate  from  the 
aponeurotic  expanfion  arifing  from  the  unioqof  the  tendons 
of  the  circumflex) ; pailes  firft  outwards,  and  then  turns  in  an 
arched  eourfe  downwards  and  backwards,  confiding  of  a thin 
ftratum  of  mufcular  fibres.  Here  it  follows  the  eourfe  of 
the  pharvngo-palatine  fold,  the  membrane  of  which  covers  it 
towards  the  pharynx.  It  expands  into  the  fide  of  the  bag, 
and  has  its  fibres  mixed  with  the  middle  conftrlftor  and 
ttylopharyngeus,  and  (lightly  connefted  to  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage. In  the  palate  it  is  iituated  in  front  of  the  levator  pa- 
lati ; and  below,  between  the  membrane  c(  the  pharyngo- 
palatine  fold,  and  the  conftriftores  pharyngis.  As  both  its 
infertions  are  moveable,  it  may  influence  them  both  by  its 
contraction.  The  fuperior  mult  be  confidered  as  the  molt 
capable  of  motion ; it  will  therefore  deprefs.  the  foft  palate, 
carry  it  away  from  the  note,  and  bring  it  againft  the  root  of 
the  tongue.  It  may,  at  the  fame  time,  contribute  to  elevate 
and  dilate  the  pharynx.  If  the  larynx  were  held  in  its  de- 
prefi'ed  date,  it  would  aft  merely  on  the  palate,  and  would 
bring  that  part  in  contact  with  the  tongue  ; as,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  the  palate  were  fixed  by  its  elevating  powers,  it 
would  draw  up  the  pharynx. 

P alato-glofus  (gdoffo-palatinus ; gloflo-ftaphylinus;  con- 
ftrift  or  ifthmi  fauciurn). — This  is  the  mufcle  fituated  in  the 
anterior  or  gloflo  palatine  fold  of  membrane,  and  it  pof- 
feffes  an  arched  form  like  the  preceding  one.  It  defeends 
from  the  palate  along  the  anterior  part  and  fide  of  the 
ifthmus  fauciurn,  confiding  of  a few  but  eafily  difcernible 
fibres,  covered  only  by  the  thin  membrane.  It  is  attached 
to  the  root  of  the  tongue.  The  effeft  of  its  aftion  is  very 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  former,  the  approximation  of  the  palate 
to  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

The  toriftls  are  glandular  bodies  occupying  the  fpace  left 
between  the  gloflo-palatine,  and  pharyngo-palatine  folds  of 
membrane,  extending  above  to  the  point  at  which  thefe  folds 
are  united,  and  below  to  the  bafe  of  the  tongue.  The  pa- 
lato-gloffus  mufcle  lies  in  front  of  the  gland,  and  the  palato- 
pharyngeus  behind.  The  two  mufcles  juft  mentioned  prefs 
the  tonfils  between  them  in  the  aft  of  deglutition,  and 
fqueeze  out  the  fecreted  fluid  from  their  excretory  dufts. 
When  they  are  inflamed,  as  in  the  various  affeftions  of  thefe 
parts  denominated  fore  throat,  &c.  this  preffure  gi^es  rife  to 
the  difficulty  and  pain  experienced  at  that  time  in  the  aft  of 
fwallowing.  The  form  of  the  tonfil,  which  is  fubjeft  to 
much  variety,  approaches  mod  nearly  to  the  oval  figure, 
with  the  long  axis  placed  perpendicularly ; and  the  fize  is 
tolerably  w7ell  exprefied  by  the  common  cotaparifori  to  an 
almond,  from  which  the  name  of  amygdala  has  been  given  to 
thefe  glands.  They:  are  often  divided  into  lobes  more  or 
lefs  diftinft  from  each  other.  Their  colour  is  rather  grey, 
and  their  texture  foft.  The  convex  portion  of  the  glands, 
which  projefts  between  the  two  folds  of  membrane,  has  fe- 
veral  openings  on  its  furface,  leading  into  fmall  cells  hol- 
lowed out  in  the  fubftance  of  the  tonfil,  and  lined  by  conti- 
nuations of  the  membrane  of  the  mouth.  The  mucus  fe- 
creted by  the  veffeli  of  the  part  is  depofited  in  thefe  cells  by 
the  excretory  tubes,  from  which  it  may  be  preffed  out  in  the 
dead  fubjeft.  This  fluid,  which  is  tranfparent  in  the  healthy 
ftate,  becomes  white  and  opaque  in  certain  inflammatory  af- 


feftions, and  then  lodging  in  the  fuperficial  cells,  gives  the 
deceptive  appearance  of  a fmall  ulcer  or  flough  in  the  part. 

Smaller  glandular  maffes  of  a fimilar  ftrufture  and  office 
exift,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  in  confiderable  numbers, 
in  the  fubftance  of  the  velum  palati  and  uvula.  The  back  of 
the  tongue  is  furnifhed  likewife  with  fevers!  fmall  roundifh 
flattened  prominences,  which  give  it  an  irregular  and  tuber- 
culated  appearance  in  this  fituation  ; there  are  alfo  mucous 
glands,  called  linguales  ; and  they  difebarge  their  fluids  by  an 
opening  which  is  confpicaous  in  the  centre  of  each  tubercle. 
The  life  of  this  mucous  apparatus,  exifting  in  fuch  abun- 
dance in  every  part  of  the  ifthmus  or  contrafted  aperture, 
which  forms  the  communication  between  the  mouth  and 
pharynx,  feems  very  obvious  ; that  ot  furnifhing  a lubricat- 
ing fluid,  to  facilitate  the  paflage  of  the  iood,  particularly 
when  it  is  of  a dry  nature. 

The  tongue  conftitutes  the  organ  of  tafte  ; but  it  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  that  office;  we  contider  it  here  as  form- 
ing a part  of  the  mouth,  and  as  concurring  by  its  motions 
in  the  proceffes  of  maftication  and  deglutition.  It  is  2II0 
molt  immediately  and  effentiaily  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion of  articulated  founds.  Befides  the  offices  now  enume- 
rated, it  performs  a moll  important  part  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riods of  our  exiftence,  as  an  indifpenfible  agent  in  the  aft  of 
fuftion  ; as  the  means  therefore  by  whicli  vve  derive  our  fiiit 
nourifhment. 

Two  parts  are  to  be  confidered  in  treating  of  this  organ  : 
the  bone  fituated  under  it,  and  affording  it  a firm  fupport,  as 
well  as  a point  of  origin  for  the  various  mufcles  which  move 
it  ; and  the  foft  mufcular  body  forming  the  tongue  properly 
fo  called. 

The  os  hy aides,  or  linguale,  is  fituated  between  the  bafe  of 
the  tongue  and  the  larynx  : the  former  part  is  clofely  con- 
ned ed  with  it  above,  and  the  latter  is  no  lefs  firmly  attached 
below.  It  receives  the  infertions  of  the  mufcles  of  both 
thefe  organs,  and  therefore  is  a part  of  the  firft  importance 
in  the  fubjeft  of  the  prefect  article. 

It  has  received  the  name  of  hyoides  from  its  refemblance 
to  the  Greek  v,  to  which  indeed  it  may  be  very  well  com- 
pared. It  is  placed  in  the  neck,  with  its  convexity  forwards, 
and  the  two  extremities  backwards;  and  is  divided  into  a 
balls,  which  is  the  middle  part,  and  two  cornua,  which 
form  the  lldes.  Thefe  are  joined  together  by  fynchon- 
drofes.  The  bafts,  which  is  the  thickeft  portion,  is  rather 
flattened  in  its  form,  and  prefents  an  oblique  furface  to  the 
front,  marked  with  a more  or  lefs  regular  crucial  projection, 
and  giving  attachment  to  the  following  mufcles  in  a feries 
from  before  backwards ; viz.  digaftrici,  ftylo-hyoidei,  mylo- 
hyoidei,  genio-hyoidei,  and  hyagloffi.  Behind  it  is  rather 
concave,  and  gives  attachment  to  a membranous  ligament 
tying  it  to  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  fuperior  margin  has 
the  hyogloffu#  fixed  to  it,  and  the  inferior  receives  the  in- 
fertions of  the  fterno-hyoidei,  omo-hyoidei,  and  thyro-hyoi- 
dei.  It  terminates  at  each  end  by  a fmooth  furface,  united 
to  a correfponding  one  of  the  cornu,  by  means  of  cartilage  j 
and  the  two  part#  are  feldom  anchylofed  together.  The 
two  cornua  are  much  longer  and  thinner  than  the  bafe,  and 
are  alfo  flattened  in  their  form.  They  are  broader  before 
than  behind,  and  flightly  bent  inwards  towards  each  other. 
The  hyo-gloffus  and  middle  conftriftor  of  the  pharynx  arc 
inferted  into  them  above  ; the  thyro-hyoideal  membrane  and 
a part  of  the  thyro-hyoideus  below.  Internally  they  are  co- 
vered by  the  membrane  of  the  pharynx.  The  anterior  and 
broadeft  extremitie#  of  the  cornua  are  furmounted  by  two 
fmall  bits  of  bone,  named  the  cornicula  of  the  os  hyoides. 
Their  fize  and  figure  are  very  much  like  thofe  of  a grain  of 
wheat,  and  their  pofition  is  inclined  ; one  extremity  pointing 
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downwards -and  forwards,  the  other  upwards  and  backwards. 
}jy  tbe  former  of  thefe  it  is  uriced  to  the  lynchondrolis. 
which  councils  the  balls  and  cornu  of  the  os  hyoides,  but 
is  moveable  in  its  fituation.  Some  fibres  of  the  hvogloffus 
are  fixed  to  it ; and  its  upper  extremity  receives  the  infertion 
of  the  fty lo-byoideal  ligament.  The  pofterior  extremity  of 
the  cornu  of  the  os  hyoides  terminates  in  a fomewhat  round- 
ed tubercle,  to  which  the  byo-thyroideal  ligament  is  fixed. 
The  balls  of  this  bone  contains  much  of  the  cancellous  tex- 
ture; but  that  is  kfs  abundant  in  the  cornua.  Its  offifiea- 
tion  commences  by  five  points : one  for  the  balls,  one  for 
each  of  the  cornua,  and  one  for  each  corniculum.  Thefe 
bony  pieces  are  feparated  at  n r ft  by  much  cartilage,  which 
is  gradually  ofiified,  except  at  the  points  of  junction,  where 
a lamina  of  cartilage  remains  through  life. 

Independently  of  the  numerous  mufcles  which  fix  the  os 
hyoides  in  its  place,  it  is  attached  by  various  ligamentous 
connexions.  Below,  the  thyro-hyoideal  membrane  and  liga- 
ments tye  it  to  the  larynx  in  fuch  a way  that  this  part  fol- 
lows all  its  motions.  Thus  being  interpoftd  between  the 
larynx  and  tongue,  it  is  a common  centre  neceffary  to  the 
motions  cf  both  thofe  parts.  Properly  ipeaking,  it  has  no 
fun&ions  of  its  own  ; its  motions  are  not  relative  to  itfeif, 
but  are  defigned  merely  to  produce  motion  of  the  tongue  or 
larynx.  It  is  only  connected  to  the  tongue  by  means  of 
mufcular  fibres  j but  it  is  fixed  to  the  bafis  cranii  by  a liga- 
ment which  we  proceed  to  deferibe. 

The  Jlylo  hyoideal  ligament  arifes  from  the  ftyloid  pro- 
cefs  of  the  temporal  bone,  defeends  obliquely  forwards  and 
inwards,  and  is  fixed  to  the  leffer  cornua  of  the  os  hyoides. 
It  is  of  different  thicknefs  in  different  individuals;  and  often 
contains  fmall  granulated  portions  of  cartilage  or  bone.  In- 
deed it  is  fometimes  converted  into  bone  in  alinolt  its  whole 
extent,  and  it  appears  then  as  a continuation  of  the  ftyloid 
procefs.  It  prevents  the  deprefiion  of  the  larynx  from  pro- 
ceeding beyond  a certain  point.  That  cavity  cannot  de- 
feend  without  carrying  with  it  the  os  hyoides,  which  is  not 
at  all  reftrained  by  the  tongue,  fince  that  alfo  is  move- 
able. 

Mufcles  moving  the  os  hyoides. — The  digaftricus  or  biven- 
ter maxillte,  which  we  have  already  deferibed,  muft  be  enu- 
merated with  thefe ; fee  its  defeription  in  a preceding  part 
of  the  article. 

Tratfverfus  mandilula  (mylohyoidem). — This  is  a very 
broad  and  rather  thin  mufeie  ; flattened  on  its  furfaces,  and 
extending  tranfverfely  acrofs  the  fpace  left  between  the  tvro 
fides  of  the  lower  jaw-bone.  It  has  a tendinous  origin,  from 
an  oblique  ridge  of  the  inner  furface  of  the  jaw,  which  com- 
mences juft  under  the  laft  molar  tooth,  and  then  extends  ob- 
liquely downwards  and  forwards  to  the  fymphyfis.  Its  fibres 
are  continued  to  the  fame  point  on  the  oppofite  fide  in  an 
arched  direftion,  the  mufcle  being  concave  on  its  fuperior, 
and  convex  on  its  inferior  afpedf. 

In  the  middle  of  the  mufcle,  in  a ftraight  line  from  the 
rymphyfis  of  the  jaw  to  the  bafe  of  the  os  hyoides,  there 
is  a portion  of  tendon,  broader  towards  the  lower  part,  and 
then  growing  gradually  narrower.  All  the  fibres,  derived 
from  the  lateral  portions  of  the  jaw-bone  on  either  fide,  form 
right  angles  with  this  middle  line.  It  muft  be  immediately 
obvious,  from  the  preceding  defeription,  that  the  fibres  of 
the  mufcle  differ  much  in  length ; the  pofterior  ones  are  the 
longeft,  and  are  inlerted  into  the  upper  edge  of  the  bafe  of  the 
os  hyoides,  juft  behind  the  digaftricus ; the  fucceeding  fibres 
become  progreffively  (horter  and  (horter  to  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  mufcle,  where  their  length  is  very  infignificant.  The 
external  furface  of  this  mafcle  is  in  contaft  on  either  fide 
with  the  anterior  portion  of  the  digaftricus,  with  the  fub- 


maxillary  gland  and  latiftlmus  colli.  Internally  it  covers  the 
genio-hyoideus,  genio-gloffus,  hyogloffus,  fublingual  gland, 
Whartoman  dudt,  and  nerve  of  the  ninth  pair. 

It  elevates  the  os  hyoides,  and  at  the  fame  time  raifes  all 
the  parts  in  front  of  that  bone,  which  are  contained  in  the 
concavity  of  its  fibres.  Hence  it  muft  prefs'the  tongue 
againft  the  palate,  and  comprefs  the  fublingual  glands. 
When  the  09  hyoides  is  fixed,  it  may  deprefs  the  lower 
jaw. 

Genio-hyoideus. — This  mufcle,  which  is  placed  immediately 
behind  the  middle  tendinous  line  of  the  trar.fverfus  mandi- 
bulae,  is  of  a rounded  form,  and  extends  from  the  inferior 
tubercle  of  the  inner  furface  of  the  chin,  obliquely  down- 
wards and  backwards,  to  the  middle  of  the  balls  of  the  os  by— 
oides.  It  lies  very  clofe  to  its  fellow  of  the  oppofite  fide,  to 
which  it  is  connected  by  fine  and  fhort  cellular  threads,  fo 
that  on  a fuperficial  infpedtion  they  would  appear  to  form 
one  mufcle.  It  is  covered  on  its  anterior  and  inferior  afpeit 
by  the  tranfverfus  mandibulse,  and  lies  in  contadf,  by  its  op- 
pofite or  pofterior  fuperior  edge,  with  the  genio-glofius. 

It  elevates  and  carries  forwards  the  os  hyoides;  and  of 
courfe  it  draws  up  the  larynx  at  the  fame  time.  It  aftlfts  in 
protruding  the  tongue  from  the  mouth.  When  the  os  hyo- 
ides is  fixed  by  the  powers  that  deprefs  it,  it  will  draw  down- 
the  lower  jaw. 

Stylo-hyoideus. — This  is  a flender  elongated  mufcle,  hav- 
ing a tendinous  origin  from  the  ftyloid  procefs,  defeending 
obliquely  forwards  and  inwards,  rather  increafing  in  breadth 
as  it  defeends,  and  inferted  into  the  bafis  or  the  front  end  of 
the  cornu  of  the  os  hyoides.  It  is  generally,  but  not  always, 
furnilhed  with  a flit,  through  which  the  tendon  of  the  digaf- 
tricus paffes.  It  is  covered  externally  by  the  digaftric,  and 
on  the  infide  has  the  fame  relations  as  that  mufcle.  It  draws 
the  os  hyoides  upwards  and  backwards  and  towards  its  own 
fide  ; and  therefore  contributes  to  reftore  the  tongue  when 
it  has  been  protruded  from  the  mouth ; both  mufcles  afting 
together,  muft  elevate  it  nearly  in  a ftraight  direction.  If 
it  is  employed  in  concert  with  the  genio-hyoideus  and  tranf- 
verfus mandibulai,  the  larynx  will  be  elevated  direflly,  as  the 
oppofition  of  the  powers  tending  to  carry  it  forwards  and 
backwards  prevents  it  from  moving  in  either  of  thefe 
ways. 

Omo-hyoideus  (coraco-hyoideus,  cofto-hyaideus,  omopla- 
to-hyoideus). — It  arifes  by  tendon  from  the  iuperior  cotta 
of  the  fcapula,  juft  behind  the  notch  at  the  root  of  the  co- 
racoid procefs,  and  fometimes  from  the  ligament  ftretched 
over  that  notch.  Forming  a thin,  flat,  and  narrow  mufcle* 
it  afeends  along  the  neck  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards, 
conne&ed,  as  it  paiTes  behind  the  clavicle,  to  the  back  of 
that  bone,  by  an  aponeuroiis.  It  goes  between  the  Iterno- 
cleido-maftoideus,  and  the  veffels  of  the  neck,  and  is  con- 
traded  at  that  part  into  a thin  and  narrow  tendon.  After- 
wards it  affumes  again  the  fame  flefhy  form  which  it  poffeffed 
before,  and  emerging  from  under  the  fterno-cleido-maftoi- 
deus,  afeends  more  dire&ly  in  the  front  of  the  neck,  and  con- 
trading  in  its  breadth  is  inferted  tendinous  into  the  lower 
margin  of  the  bafis  of  the  os  hyoides.  It  is  the  longeft  and 
thinneft  of  the  mufcles  of  the  neck.  It  poffeffes  in  the  em- 
bryo a nearly  equal  breadth  throughout,  without  any  middle 
tendinous  portion.  It  is  covered  by  the  latiftimus  colli, 
fterno-cleido-maftoideus,  clavicle,  and  trapezius ; and  lies 
upon  the  fealeni,  the  cervical  nerves,  carotid  artery,  and  inter- 
nal jugular  vein,  fuperior  thyroideal  veffels,  and  hyothyroi- 
deus  mufcle.  The  fternc-hyoideus  lies  along  the  front  edge 
of  its  upper  portion.  It  fometimes  arifes  from  the  clavicle. 
It  will  draw  the  os  hyoides  obliquely  backwards  and  down- 
wards towards  its  own  fide  j or  direftly  downwards,  if  it 
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a&s  in  conjunftioh  with  the  oppofite  mufele.  By  depref- 
fin£  the  os  hyoide-s,  and  fixing  it  in  itsdeprefled  fituation,  it 
will  affift,  as  well  as  the  three  fucceeding  mufcles,  in  carrying 
down  the  lower  jaw.  For  the  os  hyoides  is  then  a fixed 
point,  from  which  the  mufcles  extending  from  its  upper  part 
to  the  jaw  may  aft. 

Sterno-hyoideus. — This  is  a broad,  thin,  and  flatmirfcle,fitu- 
ated  on  the  front  of  the  neck,  juft  under  the  piatyfma  my- 
oides,  and  extending  from  the  top  of  the  chell  to  the  front 
of  the  larynx.  - It  has  a broad  tendinous  origin  from  the 
outer  part  of  the  pofterior  furface  of  the  firft  bone  of  the 
fternum,  from  the  contiguous  cartilage  of  the  fir II  rib,  from 
the  joint  of  the  clavicle  and  fternum,  and  from  the  clavicle 
itfelf.  It  grows  rather  narrower  as  it  afeends,  covers  the 
furface  of  the  trachea,  and  approximates  to  the  mufele  of 
the  oppofite  fide.  The  two  together  completely  cover  the 
front  of  the  larynx,  and  are  inferted  into  the  middle  of  the 
lower  edge  of  the  bails  of  the  os  hyoides,  in  the  fpace  left 
between  the  attachments  of  the  two  omo-hyoidei.  It  is 
covered  by  the  piatyfma  myoides,  and  fterno-cleido-maftoi- 
deus ; and  lies  upon  the  Iterno-thyroideus,  hyo-thyroideus, 
crico-thyrcideus,  thyroid  gland,  and  fuperior  thyroid  vef- 
fels. It  draws  down  the  os  hyoides  and  parts  connefted  to 
it,  as  the  tongue,  larynx,  lower  jaw,  &c.  It  may  even, 
through  the  connexions  of  the  os  hyoides,  bend  the  head 
forwards. 

The  Jlerno-thyroitleus  is  a mufele  of  fimilar  Ihape  and  fitu- 
ation to  the  former,  behind  which  it  lies.  Its  origin  is  by 
a broad  tendon  from  the  pofterior  furface  of  the  firft  bone  of 
the  fternum,  from  which  part  it  afeends  in  front  of  the 
trachea,  and  thyroid  gland,  and  is  foon  marked  by  a tranf- 
verfe  tendinous  line.  Its  edge  at  firft  touches  that  of  the 
oppofite  mufele  in  front  of  the  trachea ; it  grows  narrower 
as  it  paffes  upwards,  and  at  the  fame  time  feparate3  from  the 
other : it  terminates  by  a tendinous  infertion  into  the  ob- 
lique ridge  of  the  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Its  furface 
is  every  where  covered  by  the  fterno-hyoideus ; and  it  lies  upon 
the  fubclavian,  and  interna!  jugular  veins,  the  carotid  artery, 
the  trachea,  the  thyroid  gland  and  its  veffels,  and  the  crico- 
thyroideus.  It  deprefles  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  whole  larynx,  os  hyoides,  and  parts  connefted 
with  it.  It  concurs  therefore  in  producing  the  fame  efftft 
with  the  preceding  mufcles,  for  which  reafon  we  deferibe  it 
here,  although  it  is  net  attached  to  the  os  hyoides. 

The  hyo-ihyreideus  is  a mufele  of  a flattened  form,  arifing 
from  the  oblique  ridge  of  the  thyroid  ala,  and  afeending  in  a 
ftraight  direftion  to  the  under  edge  of  the  cornua  of  the  os 
hyoides,  in  which  it  is  inferted.  It  is  covered  by  the  fterno- 
hyoideus,  and  omo-hyoideus  externally,  and  it  lies  on  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  It  will  mutually  approximate  the  os  hy- 
oides and  larynx  ; elevating  the  latter,  or  deprefiing  the  for- 
mer, according  as  the  fixed  and  moveable  points  may  be 
changed.  It  is  obvious  that  the  mufcles,  which  we  have 
juft  deferibed,  muft  be  regarded  in  reference  to  the  effefts 
which  they  produce  on  parts  connefted  to  the  os  hyoides. 
The  afeent  and  defeent  of  that  bone  cannot  take  place  with- 
out correfponding  motions  of  the  larynx,  and  thefe  are  one 
of  the  means  by  which  the  tone  of  the  voice  is  altered  in 
fpeaking  or  finging.  Again,  the  pharynx  is  fo  intimately 
connefted  with  the  larynx,  that  it  follows  every  motion  of 
the  latter  ; and  its  afeent  and  defeent  in  the  neck,  in  the 
procefs  of  deglutition,  are  effected  through  the  aftion  of  the 
hyoideal  mufcles.  We  fee  that  the  os  linguale  is  a very 
moveable  part ; that  its  connexions  in  the  neck  leave  it  a 
free  power  of  motion,  and  that  it  poffefies  numerous  mufcles, 
Capable  of  moving  it  in  every  direftion. 

The  tongue  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  mouth ; is 
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bounded  in  front  and  at  the  lides  by  the  teeth  ar.d  alveolar 
portions  of  the  two  jaws,  behind  by  the  epiglottis,  above  by 
the  palate,  and  below  by  the  os  hyoides  and  its  mufcles.  Its 
bulk  and  form  are  fubjeft  to  much  variety,  as  it  admits  of 
elongation  and  retraftion  by  the  aftion  of  its  various  mufcles. 
It  is  ftnaller  in  fize,  and  loofe  towards  the  front ; here  it 
terminates  by  a rounded  end,  rather  flattened  on  its  upper 
and  lower  afpefts,  and  named  the  apex.  At  the  back  part 
it  becomes  broader,  thicker,  and  more  convex,  and  is  clofely 
attached  below  to  the  furrounding  parts : this  is  called  the 
bafts  or  root  of  the  tongue.  The  fuperior  furface,  which  is 
perfeftly  loofe  and  unconnefted  in  its  fituation,  prefents  a 
flight  and  general  convexity,  divided  however  by  a fuper- 
ficial  groove  running  along  its  middle  from  before  back- 
wards, into  two  eqcal  halves.  Thefe  are  loft  towards  the 
fides  in  the  two  edges  of  the  tongue,  which  correfpond  with 
the  interval  of  the  two  rows  of  teeth,  and  like  the  fuperior 
furface  are  free  from  ail  kinds  of  attachment.  The  lateral 
portions  of  the  organ,  which  are  in  contaft  with  the  inner 
furface  of  the  lateral  teeth,  and  the  inner  alveolar  plate  of 
the  lower  jaw,  are  flattened  in  their  form,  and  are  uncon- 
nefted in  their  fituation.  The  inferior  furface  of  the  tongue 
cannot  be  very  clearly  defined,  as  we  cannot  exaftly  point 
out  the  boundaries  between  the  tongue  itfelf  and  its  mufcles. 
It  is  connefted  below,  throughout  at  leaft  two  thirds  of  its 
under  furface,  in  the  fpace  left  between  the  two  lateral  di- 
viiions  of  the  lower  jawbone,  with  feveral  mufcles,  arifing 
from  the  jaw,  ftyloid  procefs  and  os  hyoides,  and  continued 
into  the  fubftance  of  the  organ,  which  they  have  the  power 
of  moving  in  every  direftion,  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 
It  is  the  intermixture  of  thefe  mufcles  with  the  lingual 
nerves  and  veffels,  and  with  a large  mafs  of  a very  peculiar’ 
mufcular  fibre,  called  the  lingualis  mufele,  that  forms  ther 
fubftance  of  the  tongue.  Towards  the  front  of  the  organ 
the  inferior  furface  is  loofe  and  unconnefted,  except  towards 
its  middle,  where  it  is  tied  by  the  fraenum  to  the  lower  jaw 
at  the  pofterior  furface  of  its  fymphyfis.  The  back  edge 
of  the  tongue  is  connefted  to  the  epiglottis  by  three  folds 
of  membrane. 

The  membrane  of  the  mouth,  after  covering  the  inner 
alveolar  plate  of  the  lower  jaw,  is  produced  over  the  pro- 
jefting  portion  of  the  fublingual  gland,  and  then  arrives  at 
the  inferior  furface  and  fides  of  the  tongue ; from  which  it 
is  continued  to  the  upper  convex  part  of  the  organ.  In  the 
former  fituation  it  is  fmooth  like  the  lining  of  the  cheeks  ; 
but  in  the  latter  it  forms  a moft  rough  furface,  prefenting 
innumerable  prominences  named  papillae,  and  confidered  to 
be  the  immediate  organs  of  the  fenfe  of  tafte  ; for  a descrip- 
tion of  which,  fee  Tongue. 

Mufcles  of  the  Tongue . — The  JlylogloJfus  is  a (lender  elon- 
gated mufele,  having  a very  thin  tendinous  origin  from  the 
ftyloid  procefs ; it  defeends  growing  gradually  broader,  and 
becomea  connefted  to  the  pofterior  and  lateral  part  of  the 
tongue,  along  the  fide  of  which  it  runs  as  far  as  the  very 
apex  of  the  organ,  mixed  with  the  fibres  of  the  hyo-gloffus,. 
The  parts  in  contaft  with  it  are  the  digaftricus,  fubmaxillary 
gland,  and  nerve  of  the  ninth  pair  externally  ; the  fuperior 
conftriftor  of  the  phirynx  and  the  lingualis  internally. 

Hyo-gloffus,  (bafio-gloffus,  cerato-gloiTus,  and  chondro- 
gloflus  ot  Albinus). — This  is  a broad  and  thin  mufele,  arif- 
ing  extenfively  from  the  os  hyoides,  to  the  bafis,  cornu,  and 
corniculum  of  which  it  is  attached,  afeending  in  a ftraight 
direftion,  and  terminating  in  the  fide  of  the  tongue.  The 
parts  in  contaft:  with  it  are,  externally,  the  digaftricus,  ftylo- 
hyoideus,  mylo-hyoideus,  nerve  of  the  ninth  pair,  and  fub- 
lingual gland ; internally,  the  lingual  artery,  gloffopharyn* 
gear  nerve,  and  genio-glofius  mufele. 
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Genio-gh(fus This  is  a very  large,  ftrong,  and  broad 
tnufcle,  flattened  in  its  front,  and  palling  from  the  pofterior 
furface  of  the  chin  to  the  fubltar.ee  of  the  tongue.  It  has 
a fmall  but.  ilrong  tendinous  origin  from  the  higheft  of  the 
eminences  placed  behind  the  anterior  part  of  the  lower  jaw- 
bone. From  this  point  its  fibres  extend  in  a radiated  form; 
the  lower  ones  pafs  obliquely  downwards  and  backwarus, 
and  are  inferted  into  the  bafts  of  the  os  hyoides  ; and  the 
others  are  continued  in  various  diredlions  towards  the  fupe- 
rior  furface  of  the  tongue,  according  as  they  pafe  towards 
the  bafts,  the  middle,  or  the  apex  of  the  organ.  Its  fibres 
are  nod  intimately  blended  with  thofe  of  the  linguali3,  as 
well  as  with  the  hyo  glofl'us.  With  the  external  furface  of 
this  mufcle  the  following  parts  are  in  contaft,  viz.  fublin- 
gual  gland,  hyo -globus  and  ftylo-giolius.  Fhe  oppofite 
mufcle  is  connected  by  a fatty  fubllance  to  its  inner  furface  ; 
and  the  genio-hvoideus  lies  along  its  lower  and  front  edge. 

The  lingual  is  is  ufually  defcribed  as  a fmall  elongated  faf- 
ciculus  of  fibres  placed  below  and  at  the  fide  of  the  tongue, 
between  the  hyo-gloffus  and  ftylo-gioffus  externally,  and  the 
genio-gloffus  on  the  infide,  and  running  from  the  balk  to 
the  apex  of  the  organ.  This,  however,  is  only  a fmall  part 
of  the  fibres  of  the  tongue,  the  whole  ftrudure  of  which  is 
mufcular.  It  is  very  difficult  to  follow  the  courfe  of  the 
fibres  lying  under  the  fuperior  mucous  furface  ; feveral  are 
tranfverfe,  fome  oblique,  and  others  longitudinal.  Their 
union  with  each  other,  and  with  thofe  of  the  genio,  hyo, 
and  ftylo  gloffi  above  defcribed,  conftitutes  an  inextricable 
mixture,  and  all  the  fibres  not  belonging  to  either  of  thofe 
mufcles  mull  be  fet  down  to  the  lingualis.  It  is  this  union 
of  mufcular  fibre,  together  with  more  or  lefs  of  a foft  fatty 
matter,  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
that  conllitutes  the  tongue. 

Moti  ■ is  of  the  Tongue. — Thefe  may  be  confidered  in  two 
points  of  view  : ill,  as  far  as  they  are  produced  by  the  fibres 
of  the  tongue  itfelf,  which  form  the  lingualis  ; and  2d,  thofe 
which  arife  from  the  adtion  of  the  exterior  mufcles.  In  the 
firft  clafs  we  may  enumerate  id',  a retradlion  of  the  tongue 
in  the  mouth,  by  the  adtion  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the 
lingualis  ; 2dly,  an  elongation,  fhort  of  the  paffage  of  the 
apex  between  the  teeth,  from  the  relaxation  of  thofe  fibres ; 
jjdly,  a curvature  in  the  tranfverfe  direction,  bringing  the 
point  againll  the  furface  of  the  cheek,  by  means  of  the 
lateral  longitudinal  fibres  ; 4thly,  a curvature  of  the  apex  by 
the  inferior  fibres,  fo  as  to  bring  it  towards  the  frsenum  ; or 
by  the  fuperior  ones,  fo  as  to  expofe  the  under  furface  of  the 
tongue  when  the  mouth  is  opened,  to  bring  the  point  againll 
the  palate,  and  even  to  diredl  it  towards  the  ifthmus  fau- 
cium.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  the  apex  may  be  carried 
backwards  in  this  direction,  fo  as  to  produce  fuffocation. 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  conceive  this,  even  fuppofing  a very 
peculiar  natural  conformation  to  obtain,  as  a remarkable 
loofenefs  of  the  fraenum.  But  it  is  altogether  out  of  the 
queftion  to  admit  it  as  a circumftance  generally  pradlicable, 
and  capable  of  being  produced  at  pleafure.  The  motions 
now  defcribed  take  place  chiefly  towards  the  front  of  the 
tongue,  which  being  entirely  unattached,  has  a great  power 
of  motion. 

The  following  motions  take  place  in  the  tongue  from  the 
adlion  of  the  external  mufcles.  It  is  carried  forwards,  fo 
that  the  apex  paffes  between  the  teeth  and  the  anterior  loofe 
portion  is  protruded  from  the  mouth,  by  the  inferior  fibres 
of  the  genio-gioffi  : the  os  hyoides  accompanies  the  tongue 
in  this  motion  to  fome  extent,  being  flightly  elevated  and 
carried  forwards.  The  anterior  fibres  o»  the  genio-gloffus, 
and  the  ftylo-gloflus  reflore  the  tongue  to  its  former  pofition. 
The  depreffion  of  the  tongue,  confidered  as  affe&ing  the 
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whole  organ,  is  effefted  by  the  whole  of  the  genio-glcffi, 
with  the  hyo-gloffi.  The  elevation  of  the  tongue,  as  far  as 
the  apex  is  concerned,  is  chiefly  efFedled,  as  we  have  already 
ftated,  by  the  lingualis:  the  baft  is  drawn  upwards  by  the 
ftylo-gloiliis.  The  whole  organ  together  will  be  railed  in 
the  mouth,  and  preffed  againll  the  palate  by  the  tranfverfus 
masdibalae.  By  the  varied  and  combined  actions  of  the 
mufcles,  which  are  fituated  towards  the  tides  and  middle  of 
the  organ,  it  may  be  rendered  concave  or  convex  in  its  fu- 
perior furface.  It  is  not  however  to  thefe  Ample  motions 
that  the  tongue  is  co.ifined  : thefe  may  be  modified  and 
combined  in  a variety  of  ways  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
defcribe  with  precision,  and  which  we  fhall  beft  underllar.d 
by  adverting  to  the  functions  of  the  part  as  an  organ  of 
maflication  and  articulation. 

Majlication. — By  the  parts  now'  defcribed  the  food  is  takes 
into  the  mouth,  and  retained  there  for  the  purpofe  of  maftica- 
tion.  There  is  fome  mufcular  exertion  at  its  entrance  into  the 
mouth  : the  lips  are  feparated,  and  flightly  everted,  exerting 
fometimes  a kind  of  prehenfile  power,  the  lower  jaw  gentiycar- 
ried  downwards.  Liquids  are  taken  in  by  the  united  agencies  of 
the  lips  and  tongue,  which  are  obferved  to  exert  themfelve* 
in  two  ways.  The  firft  method  is  that  of  fudlion,  and  i3  al- 
moil  peculiar  to  the  child.  The  nipple  of  the  mother  is  em- 
braced by  the  lips,  which  contrail  clofelv  round  it  from  the 
adlion  of  the  orbicularis.  The  tongue  fo-med  into  a longi- 
tudinal channel,  by  the  adlion  of  the  genio-gioffi,  is  applied 
in  front  to  the  nipple,  receives  the  fluid  which  comes  from 
that  part,  and  tranfeits  it  to  the  pharynx.  When  the  lipe 
and  tongue  are  thus  placed,  the  enlargement  of  the  cheft 
forms  a vacuum  in  the  mouth,  and  the  preffure  of  the  ex- 
ternal air  on  the  furface  of  the  bread  forces  out  the  milk. 
We  can  alfo  drink  by  immerfing  the  lips  in  a fluid  3 and  the 
mechanifm  is  the  fame,  in  this  inftance,  as  in  the  preceding. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  the  horfe  drinks.  The  other  me- 
thod is  by  applying  the  lips  to  a vefTel  containing  the  fluid, 
in  which  cafe  aifo  the  tongue  forms  a channel.  Here  the 
fluid  paffes  into  the  mouth  chiefly  by  its  own  weight,  as  we 
in  a manner  pour  it  in  from  the  containing  veffel.  There  is 
a third  poffible  method  of  taking  liquids ; but  it  is  very  fel- 
dom  employed  ; viz.  by  opening  the  mouth  widely,  throw- 
ing back  the  head,  and  pouring  them  into  the  throat.  The 
food,  whether  folid  or  fluid,  is  retained  in  the  mouth  by 
clofing  the  aperture,  and  applying  the  lips  and  cheeki 
againft  the  teeth.  It  is  propelled  into  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth  by  means  of  the  lips  or  cheeks  preffing  on  it ; and  ia 
moved  about  into  every  part  of  each  diviiion  of  the  cavity 
by  the  wonderfully  quick  and  varied  motions  of  the  tongue, 
which  by  the  elevation  of  its  fides  is  formed  into  a fort  of 
cup  for  that  purpofe.  Or  its  point  is  paffed  between  the 
teeth  to  clear  the  food  from  the  corners  and  fides  of  the 
cavity.  At  the  fame  time  the  teeth  are  either  brought  to- 
gether perpendicularly,  fo  as  to  divide  the  food  by  the  adl  of 
biting  ; or  the  inferior  molares,  by  the  lateral  motions  of  the 
lower  jaw,  grind  the  alimentary  fabftance  againft  the  fupe- 
rior  ones,  which  remain  immoveable.  The  different  portions 
are  colledled,  and  repeatedly  fubjedled  to  this  adtion  by  the 
motions  of  the  tongue  and  cheeks ; and  when  fufficiently 
reduced,  it  is  placed  in  a mafs  on  the  fuperior  furface  of  the 
tongue,  previoufly  to  fwaliowing. 

This  mechanical  trituration  is  of  the  greateft  importance 
in  preparing  the  food  for  the  adtion  of  the  digeftive  organs. 
For  there  is  no  force  applied  to  the  aliment  in  the  ftomach, 
or  inteftines,  that  caa  be  at  all  confidered  as  equivalent 
to  the  effedl  of  mallication.  It  is  well-known  that  even 
the  lkin  of  a grape  is  not  broken  in  its  paffage  through 
the  whole  alimentary  canal.  Imperfedt  mallication  mull 
4 therefore 
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therefore  much  injure  digeftion  ; and  hence  old  perfons 
dig.eft  badly,  unlefs  they  cut  their  food  minutely  fo  as 
to  refemble  the  effeft  of  chewing.  “ I can  eafily  be- 
lieve,” fays  a great  phyfiologift,  “ that  a much  fmaller 
quantity  of  food  would  afford  a fufficient  proportion  of 
nourilhment,  if  it  were  more  completely  chewed.  Hence 
nature  has  attached  a great  pleafure  and  enjoyment  to  the 
performance  of  this  p.ocefs : and  I have  found  the  dried 
bread  become  fvveet  and  grateful  to  the  palate,  when  long 
and  thoroughly  chewed.”  Haller  Elem.  Pnyf.  t.  6.  p,  40. 

.Salivary  Glands. — -The  procefs  of  maftication,  if  it  were  per- 
fo  rmed  on  the  food  alone,  would  reduce  it  to  a dry,  or  at  lead 
a very  tenacious  mafs,  that  could  not  be  moved  about  in  the 
mouth  for  the  purpofe  of  complete  trituration,  without  clog- 
ging the  teeth  very  much,  and  adhering  very  unpleafantly  to 
theffurface  of  the  parts  ; and  that  could  not  certainly  be  fwal- 
lowed  without  extreme  difficulty.  Thefe  fources  of  incon- 
venience are  obviated  by  the  falivary  and  other  glandular 
apparatus  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth,  and 
furnifhing  large  quantities  of  fluid  for  the  purpofe  of  moiff 
tening  the  food  to  the  requiffte  degree.  The  utility  of  the 
liquor,  poured  into  the  mouth  from  thefe  glands,  may  be 
eftimated  from  the  inconvenience  experienced  when  it  is  too 
final!  in  quantity.  When  we  are  eating  very  dry  food,  as 
mealy  potatoes,  they  abforb  the  faiiva  very  rapidly,  and  re- 
quire fo  much  dilution,  that  the  fluid  is  not  fupplied  in  fuf- 
ficient abundance  : a difficulty  is  then  experienced  in  chew- 
ing ; and  the  morfel,  which  has  not  been  duly  moiltened, 
often  flops  in  the  fauces,  producing  a fenfe  of  fuffocation, 
and  palling  down  to  the  ftomach  very  flowly. 

The  proper  falivary  glands  are  three  in  number  ; and  they 
refemble  each  other  in  their  general  ftru&ure,  although  dif- 
fering in  fituation,  form,  &c. 

The  falivary  glands  are  fymmetrical ; that  is,  they  are  ex- 
actly alike  on  the  right  and  left  lides  of  the  body.  They 
are  all  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  very  moveable  parts, 
and  are  confequently  fubjefted  by  their  fituation,  to  compreff 
fion  from  the  motions  or  fuch  parts.  The  preffure  which 
they  thus  experience  from  the  furrounding  bones  and  muff 
cles  contributes  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  their  excretory 
tubes,  and  to  excite  a farther  fecretion. , As  the  parts,  by 
which  the  glands  are  compreffed,  are  the  organs  employed 
in  maftication,  the  fecreted  fluid- is  prepared  in  large  quan- 
tity and  poured  into  the  mouth  at  the  particular  period 
when  its  prefence  in  that  cavity  is  efpecially  neceffary.  They 
receive  their  blood  veffelsin  numerous  ramifications,  but  thefe 
are  generally  produced  from  a large  arterial  trunk  ; and 
feveral  branches  of  nerves  from  the  brain  are  diftributed  in 
them.  They  are  of  a reddifh  grey  colour,  and  tolerably  firm 
texture.  They  are  made  lip  of  feveral  very  diftinft  lobes, 
united  by  a cellular  texture ; thefe  are  formed  by  the  con- 
glomeration of  many  fmaller  lobules,  in  which  we  can  again 
difcern  numerous  divifions  into  ftill  fmaller  particles.  A 
thin  layer  of  cellular  fubftanee,  contimious  with  that  which 
unites  the  different  lobes,  covers  the  furface  of  the  gland  ■ 
and  this  is  again  inclofed  in  a.diftintfl  and  tolerably  denfe 
capfule,  connefted  by  cellular  texture  of  a loofe  kind  to  the 
furrounding  parts.  Each  of  the  minute  particles,  of  which 
the  gland  confifts,  fuvnifhes  an  excretory  tube ; and  thofe  of 
the  neighbouring  lobuli  unite  together,  forming  larger  and 
larger  trunks,  which  open  ultimately  into  the  mouth,  and 
poffefs  an  internal  lining  continuous  with,  the  mucou3  mem- 
brane of  that  cavity. 

The  Parotid  Gland. — This  largeft  of  the  falivary  glands 
derives  its  name  from  being  fituated  near  the  ear.  On  re- 
moving the  integuments  and  adipous  membrane  from  the 
fide  of  the  face,  a large  and  flattened  glandular  mafs,  of  an 


irregularly  oval  figure,  is  difcovcred  lying  between  the  maff 
feter  mufcle  and  external  ear  befoie  and  behind,  and  the 
zygoma  and  angle  of  the  jaw  above  and  below.  The  gland 
however  is  much  more  confiderable  in  its  bulk  than  this 
luperficial  view  would  indicate  : for  its  fubftanee  extends 
confiderably  in  an  internal  direction,  in  the  deep  hollow  be- 
hind the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  There  is  no  diftinftion 
between  thefe  two  parts,  although  we  deferibe  them  fepa- 
rately. 

The  external  broad  portion  of  the  gland  extends  more  or 
lefs  towards  the  face.  Its  outer  furface  is  flightly  convex,  and 
partly  covered  by  the  latiffimi-is  colli,  partly  by  the  integu- 
ments. It  covers  a confiderable  portion  of  the  maffeter,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  bv  the  chief  ramifications  of  the  facial 
nerve  : above  it  extends  to  the  under  edge  of  the  zygoma,  and 
lies  on  the  joint  of  the  lower  jaw,  in  fome  inftances ; below  it  is 
not  continued  further  than  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  and  behind 
it  lies  againft  the  cartiiage  of  the  ear.  The  front  edge 
is  thin  and  irregular,  and  the  parotid  duff  ufually  comes  off 
from  it  about  a finger’s  breadth  below  the  zygoma.  A 
fmali  appendix  of  the  gland  generally  accompanies  the  du6t 
juft  where  it  emerges.  The  more  internal  portion  of  the 
gland,  which  is  buried  behind  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw, 
is  bounded  above  by  the  joint  of  the  jaw  ; in  front  by  the 
inner  furface  of  the  ramus,  and  the  edge  of  the  pterygoideus 
internus  ; behind  by  the  meatus  auditorius,  maftoid  procefs 
and  fuperior  extremity  of  the  fterno-cleido-inaftoideus,  inter- 
nally by  the  ftyloid  procefs  and  its  mufcles,  the  internal 
jugular  vein  and  internal  carotid  artery.  The  external  ca- 
rotid artery  paffes  through  the  fubftanee  of  the  gland,  to- 
wards its  pofterior  part ; and  divides  in  its  fubftanee  into  the 
three  branches  by  which  it  terminates ; viz.  the  fuperficial 
temporal,  the  tranfverfalis  faciei,  and  the  internal  maxillary. 
Hence  thofe  veffels  feem  to  emerge  from  the  gland.  The 
facial  nerve  paffes  alfo  through  the  parotid,  and  divides  in  its 
courfe  into  thofe  numerous  branches  which  form  the  pes 
anferinus.  The  nutrient  arteries  and  the  nerves  of  this 
gland  ate  derived  from  the  trunks  of  both  kinds  which  tra- 
verfe  its  fubftanee.  Its  weight,  a3  given  by  Wharton,  is 
four  drams  and  a half. 

The  Parotid  or  Stenonian  Du8,  coming  out  of  the  gland 
in  the  fituation  already  deferibed,  paffes  in  an  horizontal  di- 
reftion  upon  the  tendon  of  the  maffeter,  and  turns  inwards 
at  the  front  edge  of  that  mufcle.  Penetrating  the  fat  of  the 
cheek  it  goes  through  a divifion  in  the  fibres  of  the  bucci- 
nator and  opens  in  the  mouth  by  a very  fmali  round  orifice 
oppofite  to  the  firft  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw.  It  is  ac- 
companied by  feveral  vafcular  and  nervous  ramifications  ; 
and  fituated  fuperficially  while  it  is  croffing  the  maffeter. 
In  front  of  that  mufcle  it  is  furrounded  by  much  adipous  fub- 
ftance,  and  partly  covered  by  the  zygomaticus  major.  Its 
coats  are  very  thick,  and  compofed  of  a white,  denfe,  and 
firm  fubftanee  : the  calibre  of  the  veffel  is  of  courfe  fmali  in 
comparifon  with  its  bulk.  After  leaving  the  parotid  gland, 
it  receives  the  excretory  du&  of  that  acceffory  portion, 
which  is  placed  above  it. 

Sub-maxillary  Gland. — This  is  of  a roundiffi  fhape,  much 
fmaller  than  the  parotid,  and  weighing  about  four  drams 
and  a half.  It  confifts  of  larger  lobes  than  that  gland,  and 
is  ufually  furrounded  by  feveral  lymphatic  glands.  It  oc- 
cupies the  fpace  left  between  the  inner  furface  of  the  fide 
of  the  jaw,  the  mylo-hvoideus,  and  the  digaftricus.  Behind 
it  is  continued  nearly  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw',  and  ha3  been 
fometimes  connefted  with  the  lower  end  of  the  parotid  in 
that  fituation  : towards  the  front  it  is  bounded  by  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  digaftric  and  the  genio-hyoideus.  It  is 
covered  externally  partly  by  the  bafis  of  the  jaw,  and  partly 
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by  the  latiffimus  colli ; internally  it  lies  on  the  lingual  nerve, 
the  ftylogloffus,  hyogloffus,  and  facial  artery.  A portion 
of  this  gland,  continued  behind  the  back  edge  of  the  mylo- 
hyoideus,  joins  the  fublingual,  fo  that  thefe  two  are  com- 
pofcd  of  one  continuous  fubftance. 

The  arteries  of  the  fub-maxillary  gland  are  derived  from 
the  facial,  which  is  imbedded  in  the  gland,  and  the  lingual. 
The  nerves  are  from  the  lingual  branch  ot  the  inferior  max- 
illary. 

The  excretory  tube  of  this  gland  is  generally  called  the 
Whartonian  Dud.  It  is  of  large  fize,  and  thin  in  its  coats. 
It  comes  ofFfrom  theglandneartheappendix  above-mentioned, 
accompanies  it  behind  the  mylo-hyoideus,  then  goes  along 
the  inner  furface  of  the  fublingual  gland  to  perforate  the 
membrane  of  the  mouth  juft  at  the  fide  of  the  fraenum  of  the 
tongue.  The  aperture  is  much  fmaller  than  the  diameter 
of  the  du£l,  and  it  is  formed  in  a projcdling  and  extenlile  pa- 
pilla of  the  membrane.  It  is  placed,  in  the  firft  part  of  its 
courfe,  between  the  mylo-hyoideus  and  hyogloffus : and  af- 
terwards between  the  fublingual  gland  and  genic-gloffus.  It 
is  accompanied  by  the  lingual  branch  of  the  inferior  maxil- 
lary nerve. 

The  fub-lingual,  or  fmalleft  of  the  three  falivary  glands,  is 
flattened  in  its  figure,  and  very  narrow  from  tide  to  fide,  but 
deep  from  above  downwards.  It  lies,  as  the  name  imports, 
under  the  tongue,  and  has  the  two  flat  furfaces  looking  right 
and  !ert.  It  is  placed  between  the  mylo-hyoideus,  and  the 
genio-glofius  : the  two  glands  are  parallel,  and  are  feparated 
by  the  genio-glofli  mufcles.  The  mylo-hyoideus  covers  its 
outer  flat  furface,  and  feparates  it  from  the  fub-maxiliary 
gland  : the  inner  is  in  contaft  with  the  genio-glofius.  The 
front  edge  touches  the  fym&hyfis  of  the  jaw,  while  the  pof- 
terior  reaches  to  the  hyo-glofius.  The  fuperior  margin  forms 
a projection  in  the  mouth,  covered  only  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  extending  from  the  fraenum  ot  the  tongue  back- 
wards, between  the  under  furface  of  that  organ,  and  the  fide 
of  the  lower  jaw.  The  arteries  come  from  the  lingual,  and 
the  nerves  from  the  lingual  branch  ot  the  inferior  maxillary. 
Haller  h as  given  us  a minute  account  of  the  excretory  dudts 
of  this  gland  in  the  6th  volume  of  his  great  work,  feft.  2. 

§ 7-  When  the  fub  maxillary  ar.d  fub-lingual  glands  are  not 
conne&ed  by  the  appendix  which  we  have  defcribed,  and 
even  lometimes  when  they  are,  there  is  a duCt  fimilar  to  that 
of  Wharton,  accompanying  it,  and  opening  clofe  to  it. 
More  frequently  the  Whartonian  duCt  receives  a large 
branch  from  the  fub-lirgual  gland,  juft  before  it  opens  near 
the  frasnum  ; and  often  one  or  two  more  fub-lingual  dufts 
open  into  the  Whartonian.  Other  fmaller  dufts  penetrate 
the  membrane  ot  the  mouth  on  the  furface  of  that  longitu- 
dinal eminence,  which  lies  by  the  fide  of  the,  tongue  ; and 
Haller  has  lometimes  found  thefe  amounting  in  number  to 
twenty.  Small  portions  of  a doubtful  nature  are  fometimes 
found  near  the  fub-lingual,  and  thefe  too  have  openings  into 
the  mouth. 

dhe  fluid  fecreted  by  thefe  glands  is  a pure  and  limpid 
water,  as  we  may  afeertain  in  cates  of  falivary  fillulae,  where 
it  may  be  observed  free  from  any  foreign  admixture.  But 
the  laliva,  as  it  appears  when  fpit  out  of  the  mouth,  is  a 
mucous  fluid,  and  fo  vifcid  in  its  nature,  that  it  entangles 
aii  in  confiderable  quantity,  and  acquires  thereby  the  well- 
known  frothy  appearance  of  fpittle.  This  mucous  portion 
ot  the  fluid  is  furniflied  by  very  numerous  fmall  glandular 
mafles  dilpofed  in  various  fituations  of  the  external  furface 
01  the  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  already  noticed,  in  pre- 
ecaing  parts  of  the  prefent  article,  under  the  epithets  of  la- 
Liah  buccal,  palatine,  and  lingual  glands,  and  tonfils.  The 
Cuid  formed  in  thefe  glands,  deftined  to  moiften  and  lubri- 


cate the  furface  of  the  mouth,  is  mixed  with  the  water  of 
the  proper  falivary  glands. 

Thefe  mucous  glands  are  of  a roundifh  form,  fomewhat 
grey  colour,  and  firm  texture.  They  are  vtry  numerous 
in  the  lips  and  palate  ; and  have  fhort  duffs  penetrating  the 
membrane,  and  leaving  confpicuous  openings  on  its  furfaces  ; 
one  or  two  of  a larger  fize  are  occafionally  obferved  between 
buccinator  and  maffeter,  and  have  been  delcribed  under  the 
name  of  molares. 

Chemical  Compnjillon  of  the  Saliva .• — We  have  already  de- 
fer! bed  this  fluid  as  being  made  up  of  two  different  compo- 
nent parts  produced  by  very  different  organs.  Dr.  Thom- 
fon  gives  the  following  account  of  it  in  the  third  edition  of 
his  Syftem  of  Chemiftry,  vol.  v.  book  j.  feft.  12.  “ Saliva 

is  a limpid  fluid  like  water,  but  much  more  vifcid  : it  has 
neither  fmell  nor  tafte.  It  has  a great  affinity  for  oxygen, 
which  it  abforbs  readily  from  the  air.  Belides  water,  which 
conflitutesat  lead  four-fifths  of  its  bulk,  it  contains  the  follow- 
ing ingredients  : mucilage, albumen, muriate  of  foda,  phofphate 
of  foda,  phofphate  of  lime,  and  phofphate  of  ammonia.  The 
faliva  fecreted  in  the  glands  above  deferibed,  muft  be  conveyed 
into  the  mouth  by  means  of  a contraftile  power  refiding  in 
the  coats  of  their  excretory  dufts.  Its  reparation  is  going 
on  conftantly,  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree,  fo  as  to  keep  the 
mouth  moiftened,  and  the  fuperfiuous  part  is  ufually  i’wal- 
lowed.  But  it  is  during  mailication  that  thefe  organs  are 
molt  aftiveiy  employed,  and  the  fecretion  which  they  then 
afford  is  far  greater  in  quantity  than  what  they  furnilh  in 
the  quiefeent  ftate  of  the  organs.  The  compreffion  which 
the  glands  experience  from  the  motions  of  the  jaw,  and 
from  the  furrounding  mufcles,  is  one  caufe  of  this  increafed 
quantity.  For  the  mere  motions  of  the  jaws  will  increafe 
the  fluid  of  the  mouth,  even  when  no  food  is  contained  in 
that  cavity.  Another  explanation  has  afiigned  a fpecies  of 
irritation  in  the  glands  produced  by  the  prefence  of  the  food, 
and  alfiffed  perhaps  by  the  mind,  as  in  the  inftance  of  the 
taffes.  This  mutt  be  allowed  to  exert  an  influence,  as  well 
as  the  mechanical  prefiure.  It  is  known  familiarly  to  every 
one,  that  the  mere  fight  or  fmell  of  food  will  excite  the  fali- 
vary glands  of  a hungry  perfon  ; and  hence  the  common 
phrafe  of  one’s  mouth  watering.  Various  accidental  cir- 
cumllances  will  alfo  increafe  the  falivary  fecretion,  as  any 
fharp  or  irritating  fubftances  taken  into  the  mouth  ; and 
the  effeft  of  mercury  in  the  fame  way  is  well  known.  The 
quantity  of  the  falivary  fecretion  in  a healthy  perfon  can 
hardly  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Nuck 
calculated  from  lome  experiments  that  twelve  ounces  were 
furnifhed  in  twenty- four  hours  ; and  others  have  flared  it  at 
a pint  and  a half.  In  various  inftances  of  falivary  fillulae, 
large  quantities  of  faliva  have  been  difeharged  from  one 
gland  in  a fhort  time,  as  five  or  fix  ounces  during  fupper 
time ; and  it  is  often  poured  out  very  copioufly  in  perlona 
affedted  by  mercury. 

Paflage.  of  the  Food  into  the  Pharynx. — The  mafticated 
mafs  is  luppofed  to  be  placed  on  the  dorfum  of  the  tongue, 
which  is  extended  laterally,  and  has  its  margins  drav/n  up 
by  the  ftylogloffi,  for  the  purpofe  of  holding  ic  more  con- 
veniently. The  mufcles  of  the  lips  and  cheeks  clofe  the 
mouth  in  every  direction  ; and  the  lower  jaw  is  alfo  elevated, 
to  afford  a fixed  point  to  tliofe  mufcles  which  draw  up  the  os 
hyoides.  The  food  cannot,  therefore,  efcape  in  any  direc- 
tion. The  apex  of  the  tongue  is  applied  againft  the  palate, 
fo  that  the  whole  tongue  reprefents  an  inclined  plane,  facing 
backwards  and  upwards  ; the  reft  of  the  organ  is  brought 
fucceffivdy  in  contact  with  the  roof  of  the  mouth  from  be- 
fore backwards,  and  the  food  is  thereby  forced  through  the 
ifthmus  faucium  into  the  pharynx.  Thefe  motions  are  per- 
formed 
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formed  by  tlie  lingualis  and  ftylogloffus.  The  latter  mufcle, 
together  with  the  ftylohvoideus  and  pofterior  portion  of  the 
digaftricua,  carries  the  whole  tongue  backwards,  fo  that  it 
forces  the  portion  of  food  into  the  pharynx,  and  oppofes 
any  attempt  at  a return.  The  part  which  the  tongue 
has  to  perform  is  not  fo  great  in  the  aft  of  drinking  : the 
power  of  fuftion  there  aids  the  paffage  of  the  fluid,  which 
runs  along  a channel  formed  in  the  dor  film  of  the  tongue  ; 
that  organ  is,  however,  carried  backwards  in  a certain  de- 
gree, to  convey  the  liquor  into  the  pharynx.  The  further 
progrefs  of  the  aliment  in  the  pharynx,  and  the  aflion  which 
ifundeigoes  in  that  cavity,  cannot  be  underftood  until  the 
parts  have  been  defcribed. 

The  pharynx  is  a large  membranous  receptacle,  placed  at 
the  back  of  the  nofe,  month,  and  larynx,  and  communicat- 
ing freely  with  thofe  organs.  Thus  it  ferves  as  a medium 
for  the  p silage  of  the  atmofpheric  air  to  and  from  the  lungs, 
in  the  procefs  of  refpiration  ; far  the  reception  of  the  food, 
which  has  undergone  trituration  in  the  mouth,  and  for  its 
propuifion  towards  the  ilomach.  It  is  adapted  to  the  latter 
purpofe  by  an  external  covering  of  mufcular  fibres,  arranged 
in  ft  rat  a flightiy  diftinguifhed  from  each  other,  and  defcribed 
under  the  name  of  conftriftores  pharyngis  mufcles.  This 
bag,  which  is  of  an  elongated  form,  extends  from  the  bails 
of  the  fkull  above  to  the  point  at  which  the  larynx  termi- 
nates in  the  trachea  below.  It  is  bounded  at  the  fkul!  by 
the  bafilar  procefs  of  the  occiput,  below  by  the  cefophagus, 
which  is  a cylindrical  mufcular  tube  continued  from  it  to  the 
ilomach  ; in  front  by  the  cavities  of  the  nofe,  mouth,  and 
larynx;  behind  by  the  cervical  vertebra.  Its  breadth  at 
the  upper  part  is  equal  to  the  fpace  left  between  the  ptery- 
goid proceffes ; it  is  iomewhat  enlarged  towards  the  middle, 
oppofite  to  the  os  hyoides  and  thyroid  cartilage,  the  cornua 
of  which  caufe  confpicuous  rifings  in  the  membrane  of  the 
pharynx,  when  the  bag  is  laid  open.  It  diminifhes  gra- 
dually in  breadth  below',  fo  as  to  become  fomewhat  funnel- 
fhaped  : and  its  moft  contracted  portion  forms  the  beginning 
of  the  cefophagus.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  a complete 
cavity',  fmee  it  is  deficient  on  the  anterior  part.  When  its 
back  furface  is  laid  open  by  a perpendicular  cut,  we  fee  no- 
thing in  front  but  the  openings  of  the  nafal  and  laryngeal 
cavities  and  mouth.  The  pharynx  is  therefore  an  imperfect 
bag,  common  in  the  greateit  part  of  its  extent  to  the  air  and 
food;  and  interpofed  between  the  external  openings,  which 
give  adnvffion  to  thofe,  and  the  refpiratory  and  digeftive  or- 
gans, which  are  the  points  of  their  ultimate  deitination. 

It  is  firmly  attached  above  to  the  bafilar  procefs  of  the 
occiput,  and  the  body  of  the  fphenoid,  by  a ftrong  and 
denfe  aponeurotic  fubilance,  which  is  gradually  loft  on  the 
mucous  membrane.  It  is  continued  below  into  the  cefo- 
phagus, oppofite  the  firlt  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  trachea; 
and  a fudden  contraCIion  at  this  part,  vifible  externally,  in- 
dicates the  point  of  continuity  between  the  two  organs. 
The  lateral  boundaries  are  the  parts  giving  origin  to  the  con  • 
ftri&or  mufcles ; viz.  the  pterygoid  proceffes,  cornua  of 
the  os  hyoides,  and  the  iides  of  the  thyroid  and  cricoid 
cartilages. 

In  taking  an  internal  view  of  its  lateral  conne&ions,  we 
find  it  attached,  in  a feries  from  above  downwards,  to  the 
following  parts  ; viz.  the  pofterior  openings  of  the  nofe, 
foft  palate,  back  of  the  mouth,  root  of  the  tongue,  and  la- 
rynx. On  the  front  are  feen  the  wide  openings  or  the  nofe 
and  mouth,  towards  the  upper  part  ; but  below  the  bag 
poffeffes  an  anterior  portion,  which  is  clofely  connefted  to 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  which  lies  againft  the  back  of 
the  larynx. 

The  external  furface  of  the  bag  is  connected  to  the  bodies 
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of  the  vertebrae  behind  by  a loofe  cellular  fubftance : and 
along  its  fides  we  notice  tke  courfe  of  the  carotid  arteries 
and  jugular  veins. 

The  fides  of  the  pharynx  are  compofed  of  mufcular  fibres 
externally,  and  of/membrane  on  the  infide.  The  latter  is  a. 
continuation  of  the  general  mucous  membrane,  which’  be- 
longs  to  the  digeftive  and  refpiratory  organs.  This  is  ex- 
panded in  an  uniform  manner  over  the  pofterior  furface  of 
the  bag,  and  by  its  anterior  prolongations  on  either  fide  be- 
comes, continuous  with  various  parts.  Above  it  is  continued 
at  the  choanse  tiarium  with  the  pituitary  membrane,  and  the 
lining  of  the  Euftachian  tube  : lower  down  it  is  conne&ed 
with  the  pharyngo-palatine  arches,  and  through  them  with 
the  lining  of  the  mouth  ; lower  ftili  it  paffes  over  the  front 
of  the  larynx,  and  covers  the  projediion  which  the  back  of  that 
organ  makes  into  the  front  of  the  pharynx.  At  the  opening 
of  the  glottis  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  membrane  that 
lines  the  organ  of  the  voice.  At  the  top  of  the  pharynx  it 
is  extended  along  the  under  furface  of  the  body  of  the  fphe- 
noid bone,  and  thus  becomes  continuous  with  the  pituitary 
membrane  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  choanae  narium.  At 
the  bottom  it  is  prolonged  by  a circular  continuation  into 
the  cefophagus.  It  is  iniooth  on  its  furface,  and  poffeffes 
confiderable  vafcnlarity  : it  contains  many  mucous  glands, 
affording  a fecretion  which  moiftens  the  part,  and  facilitates 
the  paffage  of  the  food  through  its  cavity. 

Mufcles  of  the  Pharynx. — Thtfe  are  four  in  number,  ac- 
cording to  the  arrangement  of  the  moderns ; but  much  more 
numerous  in  the  deferiptiona  of  fome  older  writers.  It  fol- 
lows necefi'arily,  from  the  preceding  defeription,  that  they 
mult  be  fituated  at  the  back  of  the  pharynx  ; and  they  may 
be  moft  conveniently  brought  into  view  by  removing  the 
head  at  the  firft  vertebra,  and  leaving  the  pharynx  and  la- 
rynx connedled  to  the  bafis  of  the  fkull.  We  fhall  then  dif- 
cover  three  broad,  thin,  and  flattened  mufcles,  named  con- 
JlriBores  pharyngis,  expanded  like  an  uniform  mufcular  coat 
at  the  back  and  fides  of  the  bag;  diftintft  from  each  other 
only  at  their  origin,  but  intimately  united  on  the  pharynx, 
where  they  overlap  each  other  fuccefiively.  The  fibres  from 
the  right  and  left  fides  meet  together  in  the  middle,  and 
there  is  a white  longitudinal  line  marking  the  junction ; the 
reader  will  therefore  underftand,  that  each  conftridtor  has 
the  fame  attachments  on  both  fides  of  the  body. 

ConJlriBor  pharyngis  inferior  (thyreo-pharyngeus  and  crico- 
pharyngeus). — This  anfes  from  the  fide  of  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage, from  the  inferior  cornu,  and  back  of  the  ala  of  the 
thyroid  ; its  fibres  all  proceed  backwards,  to  expand  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx.  The  fuperior  portion 
aicends  obliquely  towards  the  middle  of  the  bag,  where,  to- 
gether with  thofe  of  the  oppofite  fide,  they  terminate  in  a 
pointed  form  ; the  middle  fibres  are  tranfverfe,  and  the  in- 
ferior defeend  flightiy,  and  furrounding  the  commencement 
of  the  cefophagus,  are  clofely  united  to  the  mufcular  cover- 
ing of  that  organ.  Hence  its  figure  approaches  on  the 
whole  to  the  lozenge.  It  is  in  contafi:,  by  its  pofterior  fur- 
face,  with  rhe  mufcles  on  the  front  of  the  vertebrse  ; and  en- 
tirely with  the  middle  conftridlor,  ftylo-pharyngeus,  palato- 
pharyngeus,  and  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  it  is  covered 
a little  at  the  fide  by  the  thyroid  gland. 

ConJlriBor  pharyngis  me  Jins  (hyo-pharyngeus).  •This 
mufcle  is  exactly  of  the  lozenge  figure.  Its  origin  is  from 
the  cornu  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  its  fibres  purfue  very'  dif- 
ferent directions  in  their  expanfion  over  the  middle  of  the  bag. 
The  lower  ones  defeend  very  obliquely,  and  form  a pointed 
end,  covered  for  a confiderable  extent  by  the  preceding 
mufcle;  the  middle  ones  purfue  a trnnfverfe  courfe,  and  the 
fuperior  afeend  to  terminate  by  a (harp  extremity  fixed  above 
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into  the  bafilar  proeef3  of  the  occiput.  The  external  fur- 
facc  of.  this  tr.ufcle  is  covered,  juft  at  its  origin,  by  the  hyo- 
gh.'ff'js  : in  the  reft  of  its  extent  it  is  covered  by  the  inrtrior 
conftriftor,  or  is  in  contaft  with  the  front  of  the  vertebrte. 
On  its  anterior  fuiface  it  is  in  contaft  with  thefuperior  con- 
ftriftor,  with  the  ftylo-pharyngeus,  palato-pharyngeus,  and 
membiane  of  the  pharynx. 

Conjlridor  pharyngis  fupremus  (pterygo-pharyngeus,  my!o- 
pharyngeus,  and  gfcffo-pharyngeus). — Its  fibres  are  t.ranf- 
vcrfe  and  parallel  to  each  other,  and  cover  the  top  of  the 
bjg.  Its  origins  are  the  inferior  half  of  the  internal  ptery- 
goid p'ate,  the  attachment  of  the  buccinator  to  both  jaws, 
and  the  fides  of  the  bafe  of  the  tongue.  Some  of  the  upper 
fibres  afcend  a little  to  be  fixed  to  the  bafilar  part  of  the  oc- 
ciput. Covered  behind  chiefly  by  the  preceding  mufcle,  it 
is  contaft  in  front  with  the  circumflexus  palati,  palato-pha- 
ryngeus, and  membrane  of  the  pharynx. 

The  aftion  of  thefe  three  mufcles  confifts  in  contrafting 
the  pharynx,  and  propelling  the  food  through  it  towards  tne 
ftomach. 

Stylo-pharyngeus. — This  is  a thin  elongated  mufcle,  placed 
at  the  fide  and  back  part  of  the  pharynx,  arifing  from  the 
root  of  the  ftvlciJ  pvoccfs,  defcending  downwards  and  in- 
wards, and  pafflng  under  the  middle  conflriftor  to  expand 
iLs  fibres  over  the  bag,  and  unite  with  the  furrounding 
rr.ufdcs.  Tt  has  an  attachment  alfo  to  the  thyroid  cartilage  : 
it  elevates  and  exoands  the  pharynx. 

Cavity  of  the  Pharynx. — When  we  have  laid  open  the 
pharynx  by  a longitudinal  incifion  extending  along  the  whole 
length  of  its  pofterior  furface,  we  fee  the  foft  palate  hanging 
dovfn  into  the  middle  anterior  portion  of  the  cavity,  and  fe- 
parating  the  pofterior  openings  of  the  nofe  from  that  of  the 
mouth.  Above  the  foft  palate  are  two  large  and  fomewhat 
oval  apertures,  the  pofterior  openings  of  the  nofe  (choanse 
narinm),  for  a dtfcription  of  which  fee  the  article  Nose. 
Through  thefe  the  atmofpheric  air  is  conftantly  paffnig  into 
and  out  of  the  pharynx,  in  its  progrefs  to  and  from  the 
lungs  in  the  alternate  proceffes  of  infpiration  and  expiration. 
Through  thefe  openings  alfo  polypous  tumours  dftcend  from 
the  nofe  into  the  pharynx,  and  are  then  vifible  from  the 
throat.  In  the  fame  way  the  mucous  fecretion  of  the  nofe 
is  drawn  into  the  pharynx  ; from  which  it  is  expelled  by  the 
mouth  in  the  aft  of  fpitting. 

The  Euftachian  tube,  or  canal,  which  conveys  the  ex- 
ternal air  to  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  commences  from 
the  throat  juft  oppofite  to  the  middle  meatus  narium.  Its 
broad  or  trumpet-ihaped  opening  is  placed  in  the  point  of 
communication  between  the  nofe  and  pharynx,  and  is  kept 
permanently  open  by  the  cartilaginous  nature  of  its  ftruc- 
ture.  Juft  behind  the  aperture  a confiderable  fwelling  is  ob- 
ferved,  caufed  by  a piece  of  the  cartilage.  For  a more 
particular  account  of  this  tube,  fee  Ear. 

I he  contrafted  opening  of  the  mouth  into  the  pharynx 
( ijlhmus  faucium)  is  placed  juft  under  the  foft  palate.  The 
mode  in  which  this  communication  is  formed  has  been  al- 
ready defcribed  in  the  prefent  article.  The  lize  of  this 
aperture,  and  the  fituation  of  the  velum  palati,  are  Lubjeft 
to  mfich  variation  at  different  times.  The  foft  palate  may 
be  drawn  down  sgainft  the  tongue,  and  its  two  furfaces 
will  then  be  anterior  and  pofterior.  It  may  be  elevated  fo 
as  to  flint  the  choanse  narium,  and  then  the  furfaces,  which 
before  were  anterior  and  pofterior,  become  exaftly  reverfed. 
In  the  mid  date  between  the  two  juft  mentioned,  the  velum 
will  he  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  the  pofterior  furface  is 
then  fupcnoi,  ar.a  tne  anterior  is  inferior.  The  choanse 
narium  are  elefed  by  the  velum  palati  during  the  aft  of 
vomiting  ; when  the  contents  of  ‘the  ftomach’  are  thrown 


forcibly  up  the  cefophagus  and  pharynx,  and  would  enter 
the  noftrils,  if  they  were  not  clofed  by  the  elevation  of  the 
velum.  Some  of  the  ejefted  matter  does  aftually  pafs  in 
this  direftion,  which  we  cannot  be  furpfzed  at,  when  we 
confider  the  violence  with  which  it  is  driven  into  the  pha- 
rynx. The  foft  palate  is  alfo  drawn  up  in  the  fame  way, 
when  the  procefs  of  refpiration  is  carried  on  through  the 
mouth  only.  Haller  mentions  an  inftance,  in  which  fluids 
injefted  from  one  noftril  returned  through  the  other,  which 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  elevation  of  the  foft  palate. 

The  larynx  projefts  into  the  lower  part  of  the  front  of  the 
uharynx.  Tn  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  this  projeftion 
there  is  a large  opening,  named  the  glottis,  which  is  the 
entrance  of  the  larynx.  This  is  lituated  juft  al  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  fo  that  all  the  food  neceffanly  paffes  over  it  in 
the  aft  of  deglutition ; yet  the  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  fo 
exquifiteiy  fcnfible,  that  it  cannot  bear  the  contaft  of  a fo- 
reign body.  When  by  accident  any  extraneous  fubftance 
touches  this  delicately  organized  part,  a convullive  cough  is 
excited  to  expel  the  caufe  of  irritation.  A drop  of  pure 
water  is  fufficient  to  produce  this  efftft  ; and  if  the  offend- 
ing matter  be  not  immediately  diflodged,  a fenfe  of  fuffoca- 
tion  and  the  moll  diftreffiug  and  painful  feelings  enfue.  If 
we  refieft  on  the  fatal  confequences  that  are  almoft  immedi- 
ately attendant  on  the  interruption  of  refpiration,  we  fnall 
confider  this  acute  fenfibility  of  the  lining  of  the  trachea  and 
larynx  as  a wife  provifion  againft  fuffocation  ; by  which  we 
receive  the  alarm  on  the  rr.oft  diftant  approach  of  danger. 
Since  then  all  the  aliment  mu  ft  pafs  over  the  glottis,  and  the 
entrance  of  any  particle  into  the  cavity  mutt  be  moll  care- 
fully guarded  againft,  we  have  a moveable  valve,  called  the 
epiglottis,  clofely  connefted  with  the  root  of  the  tongue. 
For  a more  particular  defeription  of  the  glottis  and  epi- 
glottis, fee  the  article  Larynx. 

Progrefs  of  the  Food  in  Deglutition. — At  the  time  that  the 
elevation  and  retraftion  of  the  tongue  urges  the  morfel  of 
aliment  into  the  pharynx,  the  velum  palati  is  drawn  up 
againft  the  choanse  narium.  Hence  when  the  foft  palate 
is  either  partially  deftroyed  by  ulceratjion,  or  fo  difeafed  as 
to  hare  its  motions  impaired,  fubftances  which  we  fwallow 
get  into  the  back  opening  of  the  nofe. 

The  elevation  and  dilatation  of  the  pharynx  are  accom- 
panied by  a fimilar  motion  of  the  larynx,  which  clofes  the 
glottis,  and  therefore  prevents  the  food  from  entering  that 
cavity.  The  powers  producing  that  elevation  are  the  ftylo- 
gloffi,  ftylo-hyoiaei,  ftylo-pharyngei,  mylc-hyoidei,  genio- 
hyoidei,  digaftrici,  and  hyo-thyroidei.  Now  when  the  la- 
rynx is  raifed,  it  is  rather  inclined  forward^,  fo  that  the 
glottis  is  brought  under  the  epiglottis,  which  amply  covers 
it.  The  doling  of  the  mouth,  and  approximation  of  the 
jaws,  which  take  place  when  we  fwallow,  favour  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  larynx,  by  affording  a fixed  point  for  the  aftion 
of  its  mufcles.  This  indeed  is  not  efiential,  as  we  can  fwal- 
low  (fluids  in  particular)  with  the  mouth  open  ; but  the  aft 
of  deglutition  is  then  inconvenient  and  dangerous. 

The  elevation  and  retraftion  of  the  tongue,  by  which  the 
food  is  thruft  into  the  pharynx,  contribute  alfo  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  epiglottis  over  the  opening  of  the  larynx. 
For  by  fuch  motion  of  the  tongue,  the  valve  is  turned  back- 
wards and  downwards,  and  thereby  meets  the  afeendin^  la- 
rynx. Yet  this  is  not  neceffary  ; for  we  can  prove  on  the 
dead  fubjeft,  that  the  mere  elevation  of  the  larynx  will  clofe 
the  glottis,  while  the  tongue  is  not  moved  at  all ; and  in- 
deed, if  we  advert  to  the  connexions  of  the  genio-hyoidii 
and  genio-glofti,  we  muft  fuppofe  that  the  tongue  often  does 
not  contribute  to  the  effeft  in  queftion.  Hence  we  fhaii  find 
that  deglutition  is  prafticable  with  the  tongue  held  firmly  to 
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the  palate.  So  me  phyfiologifts  have  Rated,  that  the  food, 
by  its  prefl'ure  on-  the  epiglottis,  deprufes  that  organ  more 
completely,  and  applies  it  more  clolely  over  the  opening  ; 
and  this  appears  probable  enough  refpedling  the  more  loud 
maffcSi:  but  if  we  coniider  that  a drop  of  fluid,  totally  in- 
adequate to  produce  any  effieft  on  the  epiglottis,  is  iwai- 
lowed  juft  as-  well  as  the  heavier  portions  of  aliment,  we  (hail 
not  aferibe  much  influence  to  this  caul.'. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  preceding  account,  that  refpira- 
tion  mu!t  experience  a temporary  interruption,  while  the 
food  is  palling  over  the  epiglottis.  Hence  if  a perfon  im- 
prudently laugh,  or  attempt  to  fpeak,  while  lie  is  f wallow- 
ing, the  efcape  of  air  from  tire  lungs,  which  is  nee  if  ary  jn 
both  cafes,  lifts  up  the  ep:glo!tis..  and  gives  admiflion  to  the 
food,  which  is  then  not  inaptly  Hated  in  common  language 
to  go  the  wrong  way.  No  fooner  has  the  food  pallid  into 
the  pharynx,  than  the  tongue  afeends,  and  the  larynx  is 
reftored  to  its  former  pofltion  ; the  glottis  becomes  again 
open  for  refpiration,  which  had  fu Aired  a merely  momentary 
interruption.  We  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  the  fubject 
without  making  one  obfervatiori,  which  will  naturallyjlug- 
gel!  itfelf  to  the  reflecting  mind,  on  the  confideration  of  the 
parts  whofe  funftions  we  are  now  delcribing.  'We  fee  that 
nature  has  dellined  the' fame  organ  bo  the  performance  of 
two  important  proceffes : that  the  lungs  derive  their  fupply 
of  air  through  the  pharynx,  and  that  the  fame  tube  conveys 
our  food  to  the  ftomach  ; alfo,  that  the  courfe  of  the  aliment 
is  eftabliflied  diredl'y  over  the  opening  that  admits  the  air. 
We  know,  at  the  fame  time,  that  lb  clofe  a connexion  fub- 
AUs  between  life  and  refpiration  ; that  the  interruption  of 
this  fun&ion,  even  fora  very  fhort  time,  produces  inevitable 
death.  Now  we  can  fee  very  clearly,  that  if  the  glottis 
were  left  open  when  we  fwaliow,  fuffocation  would  be  a 
probable  confequence  of  the  firll  meal,  from  the  entrance  of 
the  food  into  the  trachea.  Hence  the  clofure  of  the  glottis 
has  not  been  entrmled  to  the  agency  of  any  of  thofe  means, 
which  depend  on  the  exertions  of  the  will,  which  are  always 
irregular  and  uncertain,  and  influenced  by  numerous  cir- 
cumitances  liable  to  change,  from  alterations  in  the  bodily 
or  mental  Hate  of  individuals  ; but  it  follows  as  a neceffary 
and  mechanical  confequence  from  certain  motions  of  the 
organs,  and  will  take  place  in  the  dead  as  well  as  in  the  liv- 
ing fubjedft.  Further,  the  very  fame  condition  of  parts,  which 
produces  the  danger,  brings  with  it  the  provision  again!! 
that  danger.  The  ri!k  obtains  only  in  the  ad!  of  fwaliowing  ; 
and  the  elevation  of  the  larynx,  which  is  an  effeiitialpart  of 
the  procefs  of  deglutition,  ciofes  the  glottis,  and  thereby 
obviates  the  rifle. 

From  the  connexion  fubfifting  between  the  larynx  and 
pharynx,  as  we  have  already  explained,  the  latter  part  is 
elevated  together  with  the  former.  It  is  at  the  fame  time 
dilated  by  the  ilylo-pharyngei ; and,  as  the  larynx  is  rather 
carried  forwards,  a greater  fpace  is  left  between  it  and  the 
vertebras  for  the  dillenfion  of  the  pharynx.. 

The  foft  palate*  which  at  firli  was  drawn  up  again!!  the 
back  openings  of  the  noftrils,  is  again  depreffed,  as  foon  as 
the  food  has  paffeu  the  ifthmus ; and  its  deprefilon  affifts  in 
promoting  the  defeent  of  the  food  into  the  pharynx.  This 
motion  is  performed  by  the  paiato-gloffus  and  palato-pha- 
ryngeus,  which  bring  the  velum  paiati  in  contact  with  the 
back  of  the  tongue,  and  thereby  cut  off  the  return  of  the 
food  into  the  mouth,  at  the  fame  time  that  its  defeent  is  af- 
iiiled.  This  part  of  the  procefs  is  performed  with  difficulty 
when  the  ton iils  are  fwelied  and  inflamed  ; and  the  palate  is 
not  completely  depreffed  at  that  time.  No  fooner  has  the 
food  entered  the  pharynx  than  that  bag  contracts,  and  then 
the  fpace  between  the  tongue  and  vertebras  is  deftroyed  by 


the  approximation  of  the  poflorior  part  of  the  pharynx  to  the 
tongue.  This  motion  feems  to  arif'e  from  'he  irritation  pro- 
duced by  the  prefence  of  the  fo  >d  ; for  we  cannot  avoid  f wal- 
lowing whatever  has  entered  the  fauces.  The  a it  ion  of  the  Su- 
perior conftriclor  mufcle  draws  the  upper  part  of  the  pha- 
rynx again  ft  the  foft  palate,  and  thereby  prevents  the  food, 
when  preffea  by  the  mufcular  powers  below,  from  rifing  to- 
wards the  nofe  ; while  the  approximation  of  the  palate  itfllf 
to  the  root  of  the  tongue  prevents  it  from  attending  again 
into  that  cavity.  The  lucceffive  contractions  of  the  middle 
and  lower  conttridfors  now  urge  the  food  through  the  pha- 
rynx into  the  oefophagus ; the  arytenoidei  probably  doling 
the  rima  glottidis  while  the  food  paflls  behind  that  part. 
The  larynx  is  now  reftored  to  its  natural  pofltion  by  tiie 
flerno-hyoidei,  fterno-thyroidei,  and  omo-hyoidei  ; the  epi- 
glottis rifes  by  its  own  elafticity  ; and  the  levator  paiati  and 
azygtis  would  b:ing  back  the  palate  and  uvula  to  their  ufual 
condition. 

We  fee,  therefore,  .that  the  bufinefs  of  deglutition  requires 
the  concurrence  of  numerous  parts,  and  the  co-operation  of 
feveral  motions,  and  becomes  confequently  a complicated 
and  difficult  ftudy.  We  can  underftand  how  eafily  the  pro- 
cefs may  be  deranged  and  impaired  by  the  effects  o!  acci- 
dent or  difeafe  ; as  by  wounds  or  difeafe  of  the  tongue,  by 
ulcers  of  the  palate  and  tonfiis,  or  fiffures  either  in  th:  bony 
or  fott  palates,  by  deftrudtion  of  the  epiglottis,  or  by  difeafe 
affetfting  its  motions,  &c.  We  obferve,  a'fo,  that  although 
the  paffage  from  the  mouth  to  the  ftomach  is  pi  c<-d  perpen- 
dicularly, the  aliment  by  no  means  defeends  from  its  own 
weight,  but  is  urged  through  the  whole  courfe  by  mufcular 
contradlion.  Hence  we  may  fwaliow  with  the  trunk  in- 
verted ; and  in  feveral  animals  the  food  paflls  upwards  to  the 
ftomach.  Hence  deglutition  is  deftroyed  altogether  by  pa- 
ralytic afllftions  of  the  mufcles  concerned  in  it.  Tne  [wal- 
lowing of  fluids  can  no  more  be  effected  by  their  own  weight 
than  that  of  foiids : the  contatx  of  the  tides  of  the  pharynx 
and  celophagus  preients  an  obllacle  which  a mouthful  of 
fluid  is  not  capable  of  overcoming,  and  whiclrrequires  a con- 
traction of  the  mufcles.  Between  the  oppofing  tides  of  the 
tube,  and  the  contracting  fibres  of  the  organ,  flu’ds  are  col- 
lected into  a globular  form,  like  the  more  i olid,  fpecies  of 
food  ; as  we  may  obferve  in  a ho.fe  when  drinking,  where 
the  paffage  of  the  fluid  in  the  manner  juft  deferibed  is  very 
obvious. 

The  afnphagus  is  a cylindrical  tiiufculo-mem'oranous  tube, 
extending  from  the  pharynx  to  the  ftomach,  and  deflgned  to 
convey  the  food  from  the  former  to  the  latter  of  thefe  or- 
gans. 

It  defeends  through  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  between 
the  trachea  and  the  vertebrae  ; being  not  exaCtly  behind,  but 
rather  to  the  left  of  that  tube.  In  enters  the  cheft  in  com- 
pany with  the  trachea,  between  the  two  bags  of  the  pleura  ; 
paffes  behind  the  left  branches,  and  to  the  right  of  rhearch 
of  the  aorta  ; then,  turning  over  the  defeending  aorta,  goes 
behind  the  left  muicle,  and  a.fcends  through  the  pofterior 
mediaftinum,  juft  in  front  of  that  part  of  the  aorta  which 
lies  again!!  the  vertebras  of  the  back.  At  its  lower  part  it 
advances  flightly  forwards  from  the  vertebral  column,  paffes 
through  rhe  cardiac  aperture  of , the  diaphragm,  and  termi- 
nates m the  ftomach. 

The  connexions  of  the  cefophagus  to  the  furrounding 
parts  are  formed  by  a loofe  cellular  texture  ; on  the  front  it 
is  covered,  in  the  neck,  by  the  trachea,  by  a part  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  the  left  inferior  thyroid  veffels,  and  the 
fterno-thyroideus  of  the  fame  fide  ; in  the  cheft,  by  the  end 
of  the  trachea,  and  left  bronchus,  the  back  of  the  pericar- 
dium, and  bale  of  the  he«it.  It  correfponds  behind,  in  the 
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neck,  to  the  column  of  vertebras,  where  it  is  covered  by  the 
kmgus  colii ; in  the  back  to  the  thoracic  duft  above,  and 
to  the  whole  of  the  defcendirig  aorta. 

The  internal  jugular  veins  and  carotid  arteries  are  on  it3 
lateral  afpeds  in  the  neck;  the  recurrent  nerve  is  alfo  near 
it  on  the  left : in  the  upper  part  of  the  cheft,  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  lies  on  its  left,  and  lower  down  the  two  pleurae 
cover  its  fides.  At  its  very  termination  it  is  connefted  in 
its  whole  circumference  to  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  dia- 
phragm. It  is  furrounded,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  courfe, 
by  the  plexus  formed  by  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair. 

This  canal,  in  its  empty  ftatc,  collapfes,  and  is  then  flat 
on  its  anterior  and  pofterior  afpedts : when  diftended,  it  is 
cylindrical,  and  may  have  a diameter  of  three  quarters  of  an 
inch,  or  more.  It  is  ufually  rather  contracted,  where  it 
paffes  the  diaphragm.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  the  narrowed 
portion  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  extends  in  length  from 
the  fifth  cervical  to  the  ninth  dorfal  vertebra. 

It  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  very  different  in  their  ftruc- 
ture,  connected  by  cellular  fubPtance.  The  external  furface 
iscompcfed  of  a mufcular  expansion,  called  fometimes  tunica 
mufcularis  cefophagi,  and  poffeffing  fuch  thicknefs,  that  the 
cefophagus  may  be  deemed  the  mod  mufcular  part  of  the 
alimentary  tube.  It  is  made  up  of  fibres  following  two  op- 
pofite  direftions.  The  external  dratum  is  the  ftrongeft, 
and  has  a longitudinal  direction  ; they  radiate  below  over 
fthe  ftomach  ; the  internal  are  tranfverfe,  and  defcribe  right 
angles  with  the  former. 

The  internal  covering  of  the  oefophagus  ( tunica  interna, 
vafculofa , or  nervea)  is  a white  fmooth  membrane,  continued 
from  the  mucous  lining  of  the  pharynx.  Its  furface  is  denfe 
and  firm.  It  forms  numerous  longitudinal  folds,  arid  con- 
ftquently  admits  very  eaiily  of  dilatation*  It  is  connected 
by  fuch  a loofe  cellular  fubftance  to  the  mufcular  covering, 
and  poffeffes  fo  much  lefs  elallicity,  that  when  the  tube  is 
cut  tranfverfely,  the  latter  retrafts,  and  leaves  a portion  of 
the  membranous  lining  protruding  from  the  cut  edge  in  a 
flaccid  form.  Hence  a divided  cefophagus  teems  to  confid 
of  t wo  tubes  placed  one  within  the  other ; an  external 
thicker,  red;  and  Adlty  ; an  internal  thinner,  white,  and 
membranous.  Small  openings  are  feen  on  its  furface,  which 
are  the  orifices  of  mucous  excretory  du&8,  arifing  from  fmall 
glands  fituated  between  the  two  coverings  of  the  oefophagus. 
It  contains  a large  network  of  vefiels,  and  becomes  quite 
red  from  minute  injections.  It  is  continuous  above  with  the 
lining  of  the  pharynx,  and  below  with  that  of  the  ftomach  ; 
from  which,  however,  it  is  manifeft.y  dillinguilhed  by  a dif- 
tmft  and  abrupt  line  of  feparation,  which  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  the  villous  furface. 

This  tube  receives  the  food  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
pharynx,  and  urges  it  forwards  into  the  ftomach  by  the  fuc- 
cefiive  adion  of  its  tranfverfe  fibres:  the  longitudinal  fibres 
feeni  to  have  the  effed  of  fhortening  the  tube,  and  dilating 
it  for  the  reception  of  the  food.  The  diaphragm  preffes 
on  it  in  its  contraction,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  paffage  of  food, 
and  even  fo  as  to  impede  the  egrefs  of  air  from  the  do- 
mach. 

Deglutition,  Difficulty  of.  See  Dysphagia. 

DEGHECHAM,  or  Dennecha  m,  in  Geography , a 
town  or  Holland  in  Overylfel,  leased  on  the  Diuckel ; to 
imlc-8  N W.  of  Bentheim. 

DEGNEZO,  a town  of  Tranfylvania  ; 10  miles  N.W. 
of  Biftricz. 

DEGNIZLU,  or  Denizstey,  a town  of  Afiatic  Tur- 
key, in  the  province  of  Natolia,  near  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient Laodicea,  deitroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which  {wal- 
lowed up  many  of  the  inhabitants : excellent  grapes  grow  in 
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the  environs ; to  the  eaft  and  fouth  are  mountains  covered 
with  fnow  ; 108  miles  E.S.E.  of  Smyrna.  N.  lat.  370  5 1'. 
E.  long.  290  14'. 

DEGO,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Tanaro,  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCtof  Acquit 
with  a population  of  1627  individuals.  The  canton  con- 
tains 3 communes,  and  6619  inhabitants. 

Dego  is  fituated  near  the  river  Bermida,  and  is  remark- 
able for  a viClory  gained  in  its  neighbourhood  over  the 
Auftrians,  by  the  French  under  Bonaparte,  in  1796. 

DEGOMBAH,  a Mahometan  kingdom  of  Africa, 
fuuated  immediately  to  the  eatt  of  Kong,  or  Gonjah,  (the 
Conche  of  D’Anville,)  and  oppofite  to  the  Gold  coaft.  Its- 
capital  is  Degomba,  N.  lat,  120  50'.  W.  long.  o°  30'. 
This  country  has  on  the  W.  Gonjah,  to  the  N-  Kaffaba, 
to  the  E.  Kambah,  and  to  the  S.  between  it  and  the  Gold 
coaft  Tonouwah.  It  abounds  with  gold,  with  which  it 
fupplies  the  merchants  of  Fezzan  ; and  its  inhabitants  are. 
diliinguiuied  by  the  cuftom  of  taming  the  elephant,  and  by 
that  of  felling  for  flaves  the  prifoners  they  take  from  fuch  of 
the  bordering  nations  as  motives  of  religion  or  avarice  prompt 
them  to  invade.  Afric.  AlToc.  p.  17 6. 

DEGRADATION,  in  Geology,  is  a term  which  Mr. 
Kirwan  has  ufed  (Geol.  Eff.  437.)  for  the  lowering  or  dif- 
ititegration  of  mountains,  i 11  fome  theories  which  endeavour 
to  account  for  the  formation  of  what  are  called  alluvial  or 
fecondary  ftrata.  See  Secondary  and  Fl/etz  Strata* 

Degradation,  in  our  Law- Boohs,  called  difgradation, 
and  depofition,  the  ad  of  depriving,  or  ftripping  a perfon 
for  ever  of  a dignity,  or  degree  of  honour  ; and  taking  away 
the  title,  badge,  and  privileges  thereof. 

The  degradations  of  a peer,  a prieft,  a knight,  a gentle- 
man, an  officer,  &c.  are  performed  with  divers  ceremonies.. 
That  which  anciently  obtained  in  degrading  a perfon  from 
his  nobility,  is  very  curious.  It  was  praCtifed  in  the  time- 
of  Francis  I.  upon  captain  Fangel,  who  had  in  a cowardly 
manner  given  up  Fontarabia,  whereof  he  was  governor. 

On  this  occafion,  twenty  or  thirty  cavaliers,  without  ble- 
mish or  reproach,  were  affembled  ; before  whom  the  gentle- 
man was  accufed  of  treafon,  and  breach  of  faith,,  by  a king 
at  arms.  Two  fcaffolds  were  eretted  ; the  one  for  the 
judges,  heralds,  and  purfuivants ; and  the  other  for  the 
guilty  cavalier,  who  was  armed  at  all  points,  and  his  ftiicid 
placed  on  a (lake  before  him,  reverfed  with  the  point  up- 
wards. On  one  fide  affifted  twelve  pritfts,  in  furplices,  who 
fung  the  vigils  of  the  dead.  At  the  clofe  of  each  pfalrn 
they  made  a paufe.  during  which  the  officers  of  arms  ftripped: 
the  condemned  of  fome  piece  of  his  armour,  beginning  with 
the  h.-lmetj-and  proceeding  thus,  till  he  was  quite  difarmed  ; 
which  done,  they  broke  his  Afield  in  three  pieces  with  a 
hammer.  Then  the  king  at  arms  emptied  a bafon  of  hot 
water  on  the  criminal’s  head  ; and  the  judges,  putting  on 
mourning  habits,  went  to  the  church.  This  done,  the  de- 
graded was  drawn  from  off  the  fcaffold,  with  a rope  tied 
under  his  arm-pits,  laid  on  a bier,  and  covered  with  mortu- 
ary cloths;  the- prieft  firigmg  fome  of  the  prayers  for  the 
dead,  and  then  he  was  delivered  to  the  civil  judge,  and  the 
executioner  of  juftice. 

For  a more  domeftic  inftance  : fir  Andrew  Harcla,  earl 
of  Carhfle,  being  attainted  and  convided  of  treafon,  iS 
Edw.  II.  coram  rege ; after  judgment  was  pronounced  on 
him,  his  fwcvd  was  broken  over  his  head,  and  his  fpurs 
hewn  off  his  heels  ; fir  Anthony  Lncy,  the  judge,  laying  to 
him,  “ Andrew,  now  thou  art  no  knight,  but  a knave.”  By 
flat.  13  Car.  II.  William  lord  Monfon,  fir  Henry  Mile  may, 
and  others,  were  degraded  from  all  titles  of  honour,  dignities, 
and  pre-eminences,  and  prohibited  to  bear,  or  ufe,  the  title 
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of  lord,  knight,  efquire,  or  gentleman,  or  any  coat  of  arms, 

for  ever  afterwards. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  king  may  degrade  a peer  ; 
but  it  appears  from  later  authorities,  that  he  cannot  be  de- 
graded but  by  aft  of  parliament." 

As  to  eccleliaftics,  we  have  an  inftance  of  degradation  be- 
fore condemnation  to  death,  in  the  eighth  century,  at  Con- 
ftmtinople.  It  is  in  the  perfon  of  the  patriarch  Con  (tan- 
tine, -whom  Conftantine  Copronymus  caufed  to  be  executed. 
He  was  made  to  afcend  the  ambo  ; and  the  patriarch  Nice- 
tas fent  fome  of  his  bilhops  to  If  rip  him  of  the  pallium,  and 
anathematized  him : then  they  made  him  go  outof  the  church 
backwards. 

But  we  have  a much  later  inftance  in  our  own  hiftory  : 
when  Cranmer,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  was  degraded,  by 
order  of  qie-en  Mary,  they  dreffed  h/m  in  epifcopai  robes, 
made  only  of  canvas,  put  the  mitre  on  his  head,  and  the 
paftoral  Itaff  in  his  hand  ; and  in  this  attire  (hewed  him  to 
the  people.  Which  done  they  ftripped  him  again  piece  by 
piece. 

At  prefent  they  do  not  ftand  fo  much  on  the  ceremony  of 
degradation,  in  order  to  the  putting  of  a prieft  to  death  > by 
reafon  of  the  delays  and  difficulties  that  it  would  occafion. 
Pope  Boniface  pronounced,  that  fix  bifhops  were  required 
to  degrade  a prieft  ; but  the  difficulty  of  affembling  fo  many 
bifhops,  rendered  the  punilhment  frequently  imprafti- 
cable. 

With  us,  a prieft,  after  having  been  delivered  to  his  ordi- 
nary, if  he  cannot  purge  himfeif  of  the  crime  laid  at  his 
door,  has  his  gown,  and  other  robes,  ftripped  over  his  ears 
by  the  common  hangman;  by  which  he  is  declared  chvefted 
of  his  orders. 

It  is  decided,  however,  that  degradation  does  not  efface 
the  prieftiy  charafter. 

Degradation  only  feems  to  differ  from  depofition  in  a few 
ignominious  ceremonies ; which  cuftom  has  added  thereto. 
Accordingly  in  the  bufinefs  of  Arnoul,  archbilhop  of 
Rheims,  fentenced  in  the  council  of  Orleans,  in  991,  it  was 
deliberated,  what  form  they  fhould folio-  :n  the  depofition  ; 
whether  that  of  the  canons,  that  is,  fwr>  5 depofition  ; or 
that  of  cuftom,  viz.  degradation.  And  it  was  declared, 
that  he  fhculd  furrender  the  ring,  paftorai  ft  A and  pallium  ; 
but  that  his  robes  fhould  not  be  torn  off. 

In  efftft,  the  canons  prefcribe  no  more  tha  - mere  read- 
ing of  the  fentence.  It  is  the  reft,  therefore,  added  there- 
to by  cuftom,  viz.  the  ftripping  off  the  ornam  ■,  and  the 
tearing  the  pontifical  veftments,  that  properl)  ccnftitutes 
degradation. 

Degradation,  in  Painting,  expreff  s the  leilening  and 
rendering  dim  and  confuled  the  appcar-nce  of  . ant  ob- 
jects in  a landfcape,  fo  that  they  fhall  appear  there,  as  they 
would  do  to  an  eye  placed  at  that  diftance  from  tl  .cm.  See 
Perspective. 

DEGRADED,  in  Heraldry . A crofs  degraded,  is  a 
crofs  marked,  or  divided  into  fteps  at  each  end,  miniflung 
as  they  afcend  towards  the  middle,  or  c itre;  by  ■ e French 
called  perronnee.  See  Cross. 

DEGREE,  in  Algebra,  denotes  the  higheft  power  of  the 
unknown  quantity  in  an  equation,  viz.  the  equation  is  faid 
to  be  fimple  or  of  the  firft  degree,  when  it  contains  only  the 
unknown  quantity  in  its  fimpleft  llate  ; it  is  faid  to  be  of  the 
fecond  degree,  when  the  fquare  of  the  unknown  quantity 
is  the  higheft  power  of  that  quantity  contained  m it ; when 
that  higheft  power  is  the  cube  of  the  unknown  quantity,  the 
equation  is  faid  to  be  of  the  third  order,  and  fo  forth. 

Degrees,  in  General , are  parts  of  a quantity,  which  is 
•arbitrarily  divided  into  a certain  number  of  thofe  pans. 


Geometrical  extenfion  is  in  itfelf  deftitute  of  divifions  ; the 
augmentation,  and  the  decreafe  of  natural  powers,  or  forces, 
are  (as  far  as  we  can  perceive)  progrefiive  and  uninterrupted 
accumulations,  or  diminutions  of  fuch  powers,  wherein  no 
natural  fteps  or  divifions  can  be  difeerned.  Thus  the  fcale 
of  heat  rifes  progrrffively  ; the  fcale  of  moillure  in  the  air, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  hygrometer,  varies  uninterrupted- 
ly from  the  lowed  to  the  higheft  ftate  of  faturation  ; and  fo 
forth.  Yet,  r.otwithftandiug  the  clofe  continuation  of  tho-fe 
progrefiions,  we  have  degrees  of  a circle,  degrees  of  heat, 
degrees  of  moifture,  &vc.  Thefe  degrees  then  only  denote 
fmali  accumulations  of  thofe  powers,  or  certain  aliquot  parts 
of  a given  extenfion,  which  have  been  agreed  upon  by  vari- 
ous perfons,  and  have  been  adopted  for  the  purpofe  of  un* 
derftauding  each  other  ; or  for  expreffing,  without  circum- 
locution, certain  quantities  of  thofe  powers,  or  certain  parts  of 
a given  circular  extent. 

The  weight  of  bodies,  the  intenfity  of  light,  the  quantity 
of  reftiiineal  geometrical  extenfion,  &c.  are,  by  common 
confent,  likswife  divided  into  parts ; but  thofe  parts  are  not 
always  called  degrees.  Thus  the  weights  of  bodies  are  de- 
noted by  pounds,  ounces,  grains,  See.  ; reftiiineal  extenfion 
is  expreffid  by  miles,  feet,  inches,  and  fo  on.  In  geometry 
and  in  tngonpmttry,  the  appellation  of  degrees  has  been  ap- 
plied to  angular  magnitude,  which  is  meafured  by  the  por- 
tion of  the  circumference  of  a circle,  whofe  centre  coincides- 
with  the  vertex  of  the  angle,  and  part  of  whofe  circumfer- 
ence is  contained  between  the  fides  or  legs  of  the  fame  angle. 
The  magnitude  or  quantity  of  angles  is  reckoned  in  de- 
grees ; Secaufe  the  curvature  of  the  circle  being  uniform  in 
all  its  parts,  equal  angles  at  the  centre  are  fubtended  by 
equal  arcs,  and  by  fimiiar  arcs  in  peripheries  of  different 
diameters.  This  denomination  of  degrees  is  alfo  applied  to 
denote  the  intenfity  of  heat,  the  quantity  of  aerial  moillure, 
and  occafional  y,  or  lefs  frequently,  to  fome  other  na- 
tural powers. 

Poe  circumference  of  a circle,  whatever  the  fize  of  it  may 
b-,  is  fippofed  to  be  divided  into  360  equal  parts,  called 
degrees ; hence,  inftead  of  faying  that  a certain  angle  com- 
prthtn-  the  tenth  part  of  the  circumference  of  a circle,  we 
call  1 an  angle  of  36  degrees  ; 36  being  exaftly  the  tenth 
part  of  360.  A'  o an  angle,  which  comprehends  the  360th 
part  of  the  circumference  of  a circle,  is  called  an  angle  of 
one  degree,  ard  fo  of  the  reft.  But  as  the  angle  might  not 
coincide  with  any  of  the  degrees  therefore  each  degree  was 
fuppoied  to  be  divided  into  60  equal  parts,  called  minutes  } 
alfo  each  minute  was  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  60  equal 
parts,  called  fcconds  ; each  fecond  into  60  eqral  parts,  called 
thirds,  and  fo  on.  Then  if  an  angle  does  not  coincide  with 
any  of  the  degrees,  it  may  coincide  with  one  ol  the  minutes, 
or  of  the  feconds,  &c.  ; it  may,  for  inftance,  he  equal  to  i 1 
degrees,  15  minutes,  3 feconds,  and  45  thirds.  For  the 
fake  of  brevity,  inftead  of  the  words,  the  number  of  degrees 
is  marked  by  a little  0 fet  over  the  figure,  a little  on  the  right 
hand  fide  of  it  ; the  number  of  minutes  is  marked  with  a 
little  comma  in  the  fame  place,  the  number  of  feconds  with 
two  fuch  commas,  the  third  with  three,  &c.  Therefore 
the  proper  or  cullomary  mode  of  writing  the  above-men- 
tioned angle  is  thus,  110  13'  3"  45'".  But  fince  the  in- 
ftrumeiits  made  for  the  purpofe  of  meafuring  angles  are  net 
calculated  to  fhew  divifions  finaller  than  feconds,  therefore 
the  prelent  more  ufual  way  of  exprefling  angles,  is  by  writ- 
ing degrees,  minutes,  feconds,  and  decimals  of  a lecond,  as, 
for  inftance,  82°  T3'  42". 347. 

It  may  be  naturally  inquired  how  the  circle  came  to  be 
divided  into  360  degrees,  in  preference  to  any  other  number 
of  parts  ? but  in  anfwer  to  this  we  can  only  offer  a con» 
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jefture,  that  the  Egyptians,  to  whom  this  divifion  is  attri- 
buted, chofe  the  number  360  on  account  of  its  admitting 
■ many  divifors ; and  perhaps  alfo  on  account  of  its  nearly 
equalling  the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  in  which  the  fun 
performs  its  annual  revolution  in  the  zodiac.  But  notwi’.h- 
ii  an  ding  the  long  eftablifhed  ufe  of  this  divifion,  there  have 
not  bee°n  wanting  perfons,  who  at  various  times  have  endea- 
voured to  recommend  and  to  introduce  a decimal  or  a cen- 
telimal  divifion,  inftead  of  the  above-mentioned  one.  Ste- 
vinus,  Oughtred,  Wallis,  Briggs,  Gellibrand,  Newton,  and 
lately  Hutton,  befides  feveral  others,  have  been  of  this  opt- 
ion. Stevinus  afferts,  that  this  divifion  of  the  circle  ob- 
tained in  the  wife  age,  “ in  feculo  fapiente,”  (Stcv.  Cofmog. 

1,  i.  def  6.)  Hutton  propcfed  to  divide  the  quadrant  into 
equal  decimal  parts  of  the  radius  ; by  which  means  the  de- 
grees or  divifions  of  the  arc  would  be  the  real  lengths  of 
the  arcs  in  parts  of  the  radius.  See  his  paper  in  the 
Phil.  Tranf.  for  1783.  Tables  of  fines,  chords,  &c.  have 
even  been  calculated  and  publifhed  upon  thofe  plans  ; and 
lately,  in  France,  the  decimal  divifion  of  the  circle  was  a£tu- 
a!ly  adopted  ; but  it  appears  that  this  new  mode  is  attended 
with  very  little  advantage  in  p’-acftical  calculation,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  proves  very  difficult  in  the  practice  of  di- 
viding inftruments,  and  liable  to  occaiion  perplexity  and 
confufion  in  the  comparifon  of  the  new  Ifatements  with 
thofe  which  fill  all  the  innumerable  and  well-eftablifhed  aftro- 
nomical,  trigonometrical,  and  other  books.  See  Division 
of  Inftruments. 

The  intlruments  generally  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  mea- 
furing  or  of  laying  off  degrees,  minutes,  & c.  in  aftronomy, 
navigation,  furveyiug,  and  other  branches  of  mixed  mathe- 
matics, are  quadrants,  circles,  fextants,  fedfors,  theodolites, 
micrometers,  protradtors,  and  others.  See  the  nature  and 
the  ufe  of  thofe  inftruments  under  the  articles  of  their  vari- 
ous names. 

The  denomination  of  degrees  has  likewife  been  applied  to 
a variety  of  other  inftruments ; blit  principally  to  thermo- 
meters and  hygrometers.  Their  meaning  in  thofe  inftru- 
inents  is  various.  In  the  thermometer  and  the  hygrometer, 
the  degrees  are  only  parts  of  the  diftance  run  through  be- 
tween two  fixed  points.  Thus  in  the  thermometer  the 
length  of  tube  through  which  the  rarefied  mercury  runs 
between  the  point  of  melting  ice,  and  that  of  boiling  water, 
is  divided  into  a number  of  equal  parts,  which  are  called  the 
degrees  of  the  thermometer  ; and  the  fame  kind  of  divifions, 
or  of  degrees,  is  carried  on  below  and  above  the  faid  fixed 
points.  But  that  very  fame  length  of  tube,  which  lies  be  • 
tween  the  above-mentioned  two  fixed  points, is  divided  differ- 
ently by  different  philofophers.  In  Fahrenheit’s  thermo- 
meter, it  is  divided  into  180  degrees;  in  Ileaumur’s,  it  js 
divided  into  So  degrees;  in  Delifle’s,  it  is  divided  into  150 
degrees;  in  the  centigrade  theimometer,  it  is  divided  into 
100  degrees,  &c.  Hence,  in  order  to  know  what  part  of 
the  fcale  of  heat  a degree,  or  a given  number  of  degrees, 
means,  we  muft  firft  know  whether  the  thermometer  is  di- 
vided according  to  Fahrenheit,  or  to  Reaumur,  or  other 
perfon.  See  Thermometer. 

The  degrees  of  the  thermometer  are  marked  with  a little  0 
above  and  towards  the  right-hand  fide  of  the  figure  or 
figures,  as  430,  120,  &c. ; but  they  are  not  fubdivided  into 
minutes  and  feconds.  Their  parts  are  only  expreffed  by 
means  of  vulgar  or  decimal  fractions  ; thus  14  degrees  and 
three  quarters  of  a degree,  are  expreffed  by  14°!,  or  by 
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ri  he  authors  who  originally  propofed  a v. d adopted  the 
above-mentioned  various  divifions  of  the  thermometer,  were 
TindouBTedly  induced  to  adopt  their  peculiar  modes  by  vari- 


ous confiderations,  which  at  prefent  are  imperfectly  known; 
nor  indeed  do  they  dtferve  any  particular  inquiry.  It  is, 
however,  curious  to  obferve,  that  Reaumur’s  degrees  are 
thoufandths  ofthe  bulk  of  his  diluted  alcohol,  with  which  he 
filled  his  thermometers  ; Delifle’s  degrees  are  thoufandths  of 
the  bulk  of  the  mercury,  neglefting  the  expanlion  of  the 
glafs  ; and  Fahrenheit’s  degrees  are  nearly  thoufandths  parts 
of  the  bulk  of  the  mercury,  without  the  lait-mentioned  in- 
accuracy. 

It  has  been  faid  above,  that  the  degrees  of  the  thermome- 
ter are  equal  parts  of  the  fpace  run  through  by  the  mercury 
between  the  points  of  melting  ice  and  boiling  water.  This, 
however,  is  only  the  cafe  with  the  mercurial  thermometer,  in 
which  the  degrees  indicate  nearly  equal  increments  of  heat ; 
but  in  the  fpiril-thermometer,  when  properly  conftrmfted, 
the  degrees  are  not  equal,  becaufe,  with  equal  increments 
of  heat,  the  bulk  of  fpirit  of  wine  increafes  unequally  ; 
hence  the  fpivit-thermometer  is  divided  with  unequal  de- 
grees ; but  fo  as  to  anfwer  to  the  equal  degrees  of  the  mer- 
curial thermometer,  w.  fo  as  to  indicate  nearly  equal  in- 
crements of  heat.  See  Expansion  and  Thermometer. 

In  the  belt  hygrometers,  the  degrees  are  equal  parts  of 
the  expanfion  of  the  hygromctrical  fubftance  between  the 
points  of  extreme  drynefs,  and  complete  moifture ; and 
that  fpace  is  divided  into  10c  equal  parts  or  degrees,  which 
are  likewife  marked  with  a little  0 over  the  figure.  But  in 
a great  variety  of  common  hygrometers,  the  degrees  are 
merely  arbitrary  divifions,  the  meaning  of  which  cannot  pro- 
perly be  underftood  ; as  moft  of  thofe  hygrometers  have  no 
fixed  points,  and  of  courfe  they  cannot  be- compared  with 
one  another. 

A fimiiar  ufe  of  the  word  degrees  muft  be  underftood 
with  refpeiff  to  other  graduated  inftruments,  which  need  not 
be  particularly  Specified. 

The  denominations  of  minutes  and  feconds,  befides  their 
denoting  the  parts  of  a degree  of  a circle,  are  likewife  ufed 
to  denote  the  parts  of  an  hour  in  the  menfuration  of  time  ■ 
an  hour  being  divided  into  60  minutes,  and' a -minute  into 
60  feconds.  But,  when  ufed  for  the  menfuration  of  time, 
the  minutes  are  more  commonly  (though  not  always)  mark- 
ed with  a little  m,  and  the  feconds  with  a little  s,  inftead  of 
the  comma  or  commas.  Thus  130  41'  12"  means  13  de- 
grees, 41  minutes,  and  12  feconds  of  a circle  ; and 
131'  4lD>  i2$>  means  13  hours,  41  minutes,  and  12  feconds  of 
time. 

It  is  alfo  ul'ual  to  fay,  that  fuch  a ftar  is  elevated  fo  many 
degrees  above  the  horizon,  meafured  in  a vertical  circle,  or 
declines  fo  many  degrees  from  the  equator ; and  that  fuch  a 
town  is  fituated  in  fo  many  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  ; 
and,  moreover,  that  a fign  of  the  zodiac  includes  30  de- 
grees. 

Degree,  in  AJlronomy  and  Geography . All  circles 
being  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  degrees,  as  explained 
above  ; we  fay  degree  of  latitude,  of  longitude,  of  right 
afcenfion  and  declination,  to  exprefs  a 360th  part  of  the 
circle  on  which  thofe  quantities  are  meafured.  See  Lati- 
tude, Longitude,  See.  &c. 

If  the  earth  were  a fphere,  all  the  degrees  on  the  fame 
circle  would  be  equal  ; but,  on  the  fuppofition  of  its  being 
a fpheroid,  or  any  irregular  figure,  we  do  not  define  a degree 
to  be  exactly  the  360th  part  of  the  whole  of  a given  circle, 
but  fuch  a part  of  it  as  correfponds  with  a diegree  in  the 
heavens.  The  terreftrial  degrees,  therefore,  are  unequal, 
and  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  curve  to  which 
they  belong.  Thus,  the  degrees  of  the  meridian  are 
parts  of  an  ellipfe ; and  the  degree  perpendicular  to  the 
mericuan  will  be  part  of  a curve  of  double  curvature ; 
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for  the  ■ prime  vertical  in  the  heavens  is  fuppofed  to 
he  formed  by  a circle  puffing  through  the  zenith  of 
the  fpedlator  at  right  angles  to  the  meridian.  The 
line  puffing  through  all  the  points  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  that  have  their  zeniths  in  this  circle,  is  the  pert 
pendicular  to  the  meridian,  and  is  on  the  fpheroid  a 
curve  of  double  curvature,  except  at  the  equator  and  the 
poles.  At  the  equator  it  is  the  equator  itfelf,  and  at  the 
poles  a meridian.  Far  let  A ( Plate  VI.  djlronomy,  fig.  47. ) 
be  aplace  fituated  between  thepoleand  the  equator,  and  ABB 
he  the  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  P A.  The  fir  ft  element, 
or  fide  of  this  line,  will  be  in  the  plane  A M B,  determined 
by  the  vertical  A M.  and  the  fide  A B.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
the  ftcond  fide  B B' will  be  in  the  plane  B M B',  BNB' 
being  the  vertical  of  the  point  B.  From  the  nature  of  the 
fpheroid,  C M is  always  greater  than  C N ; the  vertical 
B N will  be,  therefore,  inclined  to  the  plane  A M B,  as  will 
likewife  the  line  B B',  which  reprefents  the  prolongation 
of  the  line  A B,  bent  in  the  direction  of  a ftraight  line  pa- 
rallel to  B N.  It  can  be  equally  proved,  that  BB"  feparates 
from  the  plane  BNB';  confi quently,  the  four  points 
A,  B',  B",  B"',  are  not  in  the  fame  plane.  Thus,  finally, 
the  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  is,  in  general,  a curve  of 
double  curvature. 

The  degrees  of  latitude  which,  on  a fphere,  would  be 
equal,  increafe  as  they  approach  the  pole  on  an  oblate 
fpheroid.  The  degrees  of  longitude  are  always  equal  on 
the  fame  circle,  both  oti  the  fphere  and  regular  fpheroid. 

On  the  fphere  they  decreafe  as  they  recede  Irom  the 
equator,  in  the  proportion  of  radius  to  the  cofine  of  the 
latitude.  On  a fpheroid,  the  degree  of  longitude  is  equal  to 
a degree  of  a great  circle  perpendicular  to  the  meridian., 
multiplied  by  the  cofine  of  the  latitude,  as  will  be  demon- 
llrated  hereafter. 

Mcafurement  of  a Degree. 

It  is  by  the  meafurement  of  different  degrees  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  that  we  acquire  our  knowledge  of  its 
magnitude  and  figure  ; and  as  this  problem  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  mathematicians  and  aftronomers  in  all  ages, 
and  is,  befides,  one  of  the  moft  important  and  interefting  in 
pradlical  geometry,  we  (hall  enter  into  all  the  details  relat- 
ing to  it  at  confiderable  length,  and  endeavour  to  trace  its 
hiliory  from  the  earliefi  times  to  the  prefent  day. 

There  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the  folution  of  this 
problem  was  attempted  at  a very  remote  period  of  antiquity. 
And  if  it  be  allowed  to  fupply  the  filence  of  hiftory  by 
conjecture,  we  may  prefume  that  an  attentive  confideration 
of  the  fame  phenomena  that  firil  indicated  the  iphcrical 
figure  of  the  earth,  fuggefttd  the  idea  that  its  whole  mag- 
nitude might  be  ascertained  by  the  meafure  of  a frnall 
portion  of  its  furface. 

The  fit'll  attempts  to-  accomplifh  this  purpofe  were, 
doubtlefs,  very  rude  and  inaccurate  ; but  it  is  evident,  that 
a great  and  unexpected  ftep  was  made  in  the  progrefs  of 
human  knowledge,  the  moment  a juft  conception  of  this 
theory  was  obtained. 

It  is  in  vain  that  we  now  inquire  at  what  period  this  dif- 
covery  was  made  ; we  know  with  what  myfterious  fecrecy 
the  learned  in  thofe  early  ages  veiled  their  knowledge  from 
the  vulgar,  either  becaufe  their  opinions  were  too  much  at 
variance  with  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant  to  have  been 
communicated  with  fafety,  or,  what  is  equally  probable,  the 
temporal  advantages  they  derived  from  this  referve  were  too 
confiderable  to  be  hazarded  by  an  indifereet  difclofure  of 
their  fecrets,  which  would  have  reduced  them  nearer  to  the 
level  of  ordinary  men,  ' 


To  what  accuracy  the  ancients  really  did  attain  in  their 
endeavours  to  meafure  the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  is  a dif- 
puttd  queftion  among  the  learned  to  this  day. 

Bailly,  indulging  in  his  favourite  theory,  ftrives  to  per- 
fuadc  us  that  traditionary  meafures  mull  have  been  trar.f- 
mitted  from  the  antediluvian  world,  which  were  thofe 
of  the  aftronomers  of  the  early  £ges  ; and  that  thefe  being 
very  prectfe  aliquot  parts  of  a degree,  were  nectffarily 
founded  on  an  accurate  meafure  of  a portion  of  the  earth’s 
circumference.  It  is  not  our  defign  to  enter  into  thi3  con- 
troverfv,  or  to  treat  with  difrtlpeCl  the  opinions  of  a man 
whofe  talents  were  fo  defervedly  celebrated,  and  whofe  fate 
is  fo  juftly  deplored.  We  {hall  content  ourfelves  with  ob- 
ferving,  that  we  can  meet  with  nothing  on  ttfis  fubjeCt  fuf- 
ficiently  authentic  to  merit  the  atten  ion  of  the  reader,  pre- 
vioufly  to  the  ellabhfhmcnt  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  about 
300  years  before  the  Chriftian  era. 

The  firil  meafurement  we  find  upon  record,  to  which  tra* 
dition  has  affixed  the  name  of  an  individual,  is  that  of  Era- 
toilhenes  of  Alexandria,  the  fucceffor  of  Ariltarchus.  We 
regret  that  a more  detailed  account  of  this  celebrated  opera- 
tion has  not  been  tranfmitted  to  us. 

It  appears  that  Eratofthenes  determined  the  difference  of 
latitude  between  Syene  and  Alexandria  in  Egypt  to  be 
1°  1 2'  ; and  this  diftauce  having  been  previoufly  meafured 
(as  is  faid)  by  the  royal  furveyors  of  Alexandria  to  be  5000 
ftadia,  he  concluded  the  circumference  of  the  earth  to  be 
250.000  ftadia. 

The  length  of  this  ftadfum  is  not  exactly  known.  Some 
of  the  learned  men  who  accompanied  the  French  expedition 
into  Egypt,  have,  by  means  of  an  ancient  nilometer  found, 
in  the  ruins  of  Elephantis,  eftablilhed  with  great  precifion 
the  relation  which  the  ancient  Egyptian  cubit  bears  to  our 
modern  meafures  ; and  they  have  endeavoured,  with  great 
ingenuity,  to  deduce  the  exadl  dimenfion  ol  the  ftadium 
from  the  fame  data.  If  they  are  correct,  we  fhould  infer, 
that  the  degree  meafured  by  Eratofthenes  did  not  differ 
from  the  truth  above  one  thoufandth  part  of  the  whole. 
We  believe  that  every  perfon,  who  has  any  praftical  know- 
ledge of  the  difficulties  attending  an  operation  of  this  kind, 
will  require  very  little  argument  to  be  convinced,  that  if 
fuch  a remarkable  coincidence  does  really  exift,  it  mull  be 
attributed  to  the  effedl  of  accident  alone.  For  the  latitude 
of  Syene  was  only  determined  by  obferving,  that  a deep 
well  received  the  vertical  rays  of  the  fun  on  the  day  of 
the  fummer  folllice,  without  any  perceptible  (hadow.  The 
latitude  of  Alexandria  might,  perhaps,  be  determined  fome- 
what  more  correftly.  But  the  amplitude  of  the  whole  arc 
could  fcarcely  be  eftimated  to  within  io'  of  the  truth  ; fuch. 
an  error  alone  would  produce  a correfponaing  one  of  above 
.1000  toifes  in  the  value  of  the  degree. 

Of  the  trigonometrical  meafurement  we  know  Bill  lefs.  It 
would  certainly  be  a very  favourable  fuppofition,  to  admit  it 
true  to  the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  whole  ; and  to  this,  like- 
wife, mull  be  added  the  uncertainty  in  determining  the  direc- 
tion of  one  place,  relative  to  the  meridian  of  the  other.  All 
thefe  circuinftances  confidered,  we  muft  allow,  that  if  the 
refuit  did  not  differ  from  the  truth  more  than  one-fiftieth  of 
the  whole,  it  mull  have  been  by  a very  fortunate  compen- 
fation  of  errors. 

Poffidonius  is  the  next  aftronomer  whofe  name  we  find 
connected  with  this  fubje£t.  He  was  a native  of  Apamea, 
in  Syria,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Rome.  Fie  is  faid 
to  have  determined  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  and  vto  have 
ellimated  the  circumference  of  the  earth  at  240,000  ftadia. 
The  filence  of  cotemporary  writers  relative  to  the  details 
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neceffary  to  an  operation  of  this  kincf,  renders  it  probable  meafured  the  arc  of  the  meridian,  contained  between  London 


that  the  determination  of  Poffidonius  was  only  founded  on 
an  inveftigation  of  the  labours  of  others.  His  data  were 
neceffarily  extremely  vague,  ftich  as  the  diftances  of  different 
places  computed  by  navigators,  and  their  latitudes  probably 
determined  in  a mod  inaccurate  manner  ; fo  that  the  ob- 
fervation  we  made  on  the  degree  of  Eratofthenes  applies, 
with  equal  propriety,  to  that  of  Poffidonius : and  really 
thefe  meafures  would  fcarcely  deferve  the  notice  of  men  of 
fcience,  but  for  the  importance  which  fome  learned  men 
have  attached  to  them. 

Ptolemy,  who  lived  near  300  years  after  Eratofthenes, 
contiders  the  circumference  of  the  earth  as  equal  to 
I So, 000  ftadia.  It  has  been  conjectured,  that  this  rneafure 
is  identical  with  that  of  Poffidonius  of  240,000,  a different 
ftadium  being  referred  to  by  each  of  them.  This  opinion 
is  the  more  admiffible,  as  we  know  that  the  Egyptian  cubit 
has  been  divided  at  different  times  into  32  and  24  digits. 
It  is  poflible,  therefore,  that  the  ftadium  fuppofed  to  be 
derived  from  the  cubit,  might,  iikewile,  be  liable  to  the 
fame  proportional  variation. 

During  a long  dark  period  of  nearly  1400  years,  but 
one  folitary  indance  occurs  of  any  attempt  either  to  verify 
or  improve  thefe  ancient  meafures.  About  the  year  8x4 
the  caliph  Almamon,  the  fon  of  Haroun  al  Rafchid,  af- 
fembled  his  aftronomers  on  the  plains  of  Mefopotamia,  and 
ordered  one  party  to  travel  north  and  the  other  fouth,  till 
they  had  changed  the  filiation  of  their  zenith  one  degree 
from  the  place  of  their  departure.  We  neither  know  how 
they  determined  their  latitude,  nor  how  they  meafured  their 
diftance. 

The  degree  refulting  from  this  meafurement  is  reported^ 
to  have  been  eftimated  at  56  miles  and  a half ; but  fo  great 
is  the  uncertainty  relative  to  the  ftandard  employed,  that 
this  meafurement,  like  many  others,  may  be  coniidered  as 
loft  to  pofterity. 

In  the  year  1328,  Fernel  undertook  to  meafure the  length 
of  a degree,  and  ascertained  the  diftance  between  Paris 
and  Amiens  by  counting  the  revolutions  of  the  wheel  of  a 
carriage.  He  eftimated  the  degree  at  about  68,096  geo- 
metric paces.  Here  is,  likewife,  fome  uncertainty  as  to 
the  value  of  thefe  geometric  paces. 

Picard  eftimates  Fernel’s  degree  at  57,070  toifes,  Ric- 
cioli  at  62,706. 

Thus,,  the  labour  of  this  meafurement  is  likewife  loft, 
from  the  circumftance  of  feveral  meafures  exifting  in  the 
fame  country  of  one  denomination.  We  have  not  much  to 
regret,  perhaps,  in  this  particular  cafe,  but  had  the  opera- 
tion been  ever  fo  exa£l,  we  fhould  equally  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  advantage  of  it.  Neverthelefs,  M.  de  la 
Lande  thinks  Fernel’s  meafure  pretty  well  known,  and 
confiders  it  as  accurate,  which  muft  have  been  accidental, 
confidering  the  imperfect  nature  of  this  method.  He  deter- 
mined the  latitude  of  his  extreme  ftations  by  taking  the 
altitude  of  the  fun  with  paralladtic  rules  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
Ptolemy  of  eight  feet  radius. 

Snellius.  in  the  year  1617,  meafured  a portion  of  the 
meridian  between  Alknaar  and  Bergenopzoom  : his  method 
was  in  its  principle  perfefily  correa.  He  meafured  a bafe, 
and  deduced  the  diftance  of  two  extreme  ftations  by  a feries 
of  triangles,  obferving  the  latitude  of  each  of  them.  He 
failed  in  computing  the  degree  very  exactly,  which,  in  fome 
meafure,  aro  e from  his  having  taken  too  fhort  a bafe,  only 
631  toifes;  and,  likewife,  from  not  being  provided  with 
initrumems  fufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpofe. 

Norwood,  a native  of  this  country,  in  the  year  1635, 


and  York,  with  coniiderable  care. 

He  determined  the  altitude  of  the  fun  on  the  day  of  the 
fol'ftice,  in  two  different  years,  at  each  place,  and  found  the 
difference  of  latitude  2°  28' ; he  meafured  the  diftances  by 
chains,  fometimes  by  paces,  eftimating,  as  well  as  he  could, 
the  various  windings  in  the  direction  of  the  road,  and  found 
the  degree  to  contain  367,196  Englifh  feet,  or  57  300 
toifes.  This  meafurement  of  Norwood  feems  entitled  to 
more  refpeft  than  it  obtained  : it  had  at  kail  the  merit  of 
being  more  exa£t  than  any  that  preceded  it. 

We  ought  not  in  this  place  to  omit  the  meafurement  of 
Riccioli,  founded  on  a method  fir  ft  fhggefted  by  Kepler, 
which  confifts  in  obferving  the  depreffion  of  two  diltant 
objedf?  below  the  horizon.  It  may  be  inferred,  from  the 
property  of  the  fphere,  that  the  fum  of  the  depreffion  of 
two  diftant  objefts  is  equal  to  the  arc  intercepted  between 
them.  This  may  be  eafily  nndtrftood  by  referring  to 
Plate  VI  .Jig.  48.  A and  B are  two  ftations,  fufficiently  ele- 
vated for  either  to  be  vifible  to  a fpeftator  placed  at  the 
other  : A t,  Br,  the  refpective  horizons.  In  the  trapezium 
A c B C,  A and  B being  right  angles,  the  angles  C and  c 
are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles.  Therefore,  the 
angle  c A B,  and  cBA,  or  the  fum  of  the  deprefiion3,  is 
equal  to  the  angle  C.  Riccioli  meafured  the  angle  ABC 
on  the  mountain  of  Paterno,  near  Bologna,  formed  by  the 
perpendicular  B C,  and  the  tower  of  Modena.  Pie  then  ob- 
ferved  the  angle  CAB  at  the  tower  of  Modena,  which  the 
perpendicular  AC  made  vvic’n  a fignal  on  the  tower  of  Paterno 
to  be  90°  15'  7".  The  fum  of  thefe  two  angles.  1790  41' 20", 
being  taken  from  1800,  leaves  t8’  40"  for  the  angle  A C B. 

He  then  meafured  the  included  diftance,  and  found  it 
equal  to  20,016  paces  of  Bologna  : from  thefe  data  the 
value  of  a degree  might  be  calculated  by  a fimple  proportion. 
Riccioli  appears  to  have  taken  a great  deal  of  pains  with 
this  method,  which,  however,  isvery  defective  in  practice,  both 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  terrefti'ial  refractions,  and 
likewife  from  the  fmallnefs  of  the  included  arc.  And, 
therefore,  it  is  not  furprifir.g  that  the  refult  was  inaccurate: 
he  made  the  degree  63,000  toifes,  which  is  not  within  one- 
tenth  of  the  truth. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  uncertainty,  relative  to  this  intereft- 
ing  problem,  till  the  eftablifhment  of  the  academy  of  fciences 
in  France.  One  of  the  fi rft  operations  of  that  iearntd  body 
was  the  determination  of  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  ; and 
Picard  was  entrufted  with  the  execution  of  the  project. 
But,  to  enable  the  reader  to  underftand  the  different  opera- 
tions that  fucceeded  thefe  imperfeCt  effays,  it  may  be  proper 
to  ftate  the  nature  of  the  probiem  a little  more  diltinCtly, 
and  to  give  a general  outline  of  the  principle  on  which  its 
folution  is  founded. 

Fig.  49.  Let  A and  B be  two  places  nearly  north  and 
fouth  of  each  other.  M N,  a meridian  palling  through  A. 
B x,  a perpendicular  from  the  ilation  B,  falling  on  the 
meridian  M N.  The  objeCt  is  to  determine  the  difference  of 
latitude  between  A and  x ; to  alcertain  the  diftance  between 
them  in  terms  of  fome  known  ftandard  meafure  ; and  then, 
by  a fimple  proportion,  to  find  the  value  of  a degree.  Thus, 
if  the  difference  of  latitude  between  A and  x fhould  be 
found  to  be  40',  and  its  meafured  diftance  40,000  fathoms, 
we  fhould  fay,  4c'  : 40,000  fath.  ::  60'  or  i°  : 60,000  fath. 
= the  meafure  of  a degree. 

For  this  purpofe,  the  moft  ufual  method  is  to  meafure  a 
bafe  line,  as  a b,  with  all  imaginable  care  : a number  of  in- 
termediate ftations  are  then  to  be  feleCttd,  as  conveniently 
fituated  for  the  purpofe  as  poflible.  Thefe  confilt  of  fuch 
fteeples,  towers,  or  other  confpicuous  objects  as  are  to  be 
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■met  with  ; and  when  thefe  are  wanting,  fignals  ere&ed  to 
ftipplv  their  place.  By  means  of  thefe  Itations,  a feries  of 
triangles  are  formed,  by  which  A and  B are  connedled  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  bafe  line  ab,  as  in  Jig.  49.  The 
refpe&ive  angles  of  thefe  triangles  are  then  accurately 
meafured  with  a theodolite,  and  as  the  bafe  line  forms  one 
fi  le  of  one  triangle,  all  the  others  may  be  found  by  a trigo- 
nometrical calculation.  When  the  bafe  line  is  fituated  near 
one  extremity  of  the  arc,  it  is  not  unufual  to  meafure  a bale 
of  verification  near  the  other  extremity,  and  to  compare  its 
length  by  aftual  meafurement  with  that  deduced  by  com- 
putation by  means  of  the  intervening  triangles.  This  is  ail 
| excellent  tell  of  the  accuracy  of  the  trigonometiical 
procefs. 

The  bafe  being  meafured,  and  the  fides  and  angles  of  the 
triangles  determined,  two  more  operations,  entirely  agro- 
nomical, are  requifite  to  complete  the  procefs.  The  dif- 
ference of  latitude  of  the  extreme  itations  mull  be  deter- 
mined with  the  greateft  precilion,  and  likewife  the  direction 
which  one  of  the  fHes  of  the  firlf  triangle  makes  with  the 
meridian  M N.  Sufficient  data  are  now  obtained  for  find- 
ing the  perDendicular  diftance  of  each  Ifation  from  the 
meridian  M N ; as  pp\  q q' , rr',  and  B x ; and  alfo  the 
diftance  of  each  perpendicular  from  A,  as  A p' , A q’ , A r', 
and  Ax.  A x and  B x being  thus  obtained,  the  diftance 
and  bearing  of  B may  be  found  by  the  rules  of  plane  trigo- 
nometry. The  latitude  of  the  other  point  x,  which  is  ufed 
in  finding  the  amplitude  of  the  arc  A x,  is  deduced  from  the 
obferved  latitude  of  B.  It  is  true,  that  this  can  only  be 
done  rigoroufly  by  a fpherical  calculation,  the  fmall  arc 
B x,  found  in  toifes  or  feet,  being  converted  into  minutes 
and  feconds  of  a degree.  To  do  this,  we  muft  fuppofe 
known  the  very  thing  we  are  in  fearch  of,  that  is,  the  relation 
the  degree  bears  to  our  ftandard  meafures.  But  as  the  arc 
Bx  is  always  taken  very  fmall,  compared  with  Ax,  no 
pratlical  inconvenience  is  found  to  arife  from  this  approxi- 
mation. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  whole  procefs  confifts  of  four 
diftinA  operations  ; the  meafurement  of  a bafe  ; the  deter- 
mination of  the  angles  of  a feries  of  triangles,  fo  conftruAed, 
as  to  conneA  the  extreme  ftations,  both  with  the  bafe  and 
with  each  other  ; the  determination  of  the  latitudes,  or, 
at  leait,  the  difference  of  latitude  of  tb'  extreme  ftations  ; 
and,  laftly,  the  relative  bearing  of  one  ftation  with  the  meri- 
dian of  the  other. 

From  the  varied  and  uneven  nature  of  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  feveral  complicated  confederations  arife  in  praAice, 
that  have  been  entirely  omitted  in  the  preceding  defcrip- 
tion.  For,  as  thefe  ftations  are  taken  in  an  extended  range 
of  country,  it  muft  neceffarily  happen  that  they  will  be  very 
unequally  elevated  ordepreffed  above  one  common  level.  So 
that,  if  we  fuppofe  triangles  to  be  formed  by  lines  joining 
their  fummits,  thefe  will  produce  a molt  irregular  figure  ; 
no  two  triangles,  probably,  lying  in  the  fame  plane.  Be- 
fore the  requifite  calculations  can  be  made,  thefe  ftations 
muft  all  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  one  uniform  fpherical 
furface  (which  furface  is  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  the 
level  of  the  fea ) . Fig . Jo.  is  intended  to  iiluftrate  the  nature 
of  thefe  reductions.  A,  B,  C,  I),  E,  are  the  elevated  fig- 
nals ; a,b,c.d,e,  their  places  reduced  for  computation. 

To  have  an  accurate  idea  of  this  reduction,  we  may  fuppofe 
lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  globe  to  the  vertices  of 
the  ftations  : the  points  formed  by  the  interleAicn  of  thefe 
tines  with  the  imaginary  fpherical  furface,  every  where  level 
with  the  fea,  are  thofe  which  are  to  "be  ufed  in  the  lub- 
iequent  calculation. 

The  triangles  formed  by  thefe  points  may  either  be  con- 
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fidered  as  plane  or  fpherical 
chords  palling  through  the 
lines  drawn  over  its  furface. 

We  may  here  likewife  explain  the  principle  of  another 
method,  which  hereafter  we  {hall  have  occafion  to  defcri!  c 
more  at  length  ; this  is  the  determination  of  the  value  of  an 
arc  oblique  or  perpendicular  to  the  meridian,  by  means  of 
azimuthal  angles,  by  which  the  direction  of  the  meridian 
with  tl  r adjoining  ftation  is  afcertained. 

Eet  P (Jig.  51.)  be  the  pole  of  the  earth,  A any  place 
whole  latitude  is  known,  B a ftation  vifible  from  A ; an  ob- 
ferver  at  A determines  the  azimuthal  angle  P A B,  the  angle 
P B A is  likewife  obferved  at  the  ftation  B,  and  the  diftance 
between  A and  B 'meafured  trigonometrically ; then  in  the 
triangle  P A B,  P A is  known,  being  equal  to  the  eo-lati- 
rude  of  the  place  ; and  the  two  angles  being  known,  the 
fide  A B may  be  found  ; and  thus  the  value  of  a degree,  or 
an  oblique  circle,  obtained.  If  A p be  drawn  perpendicular 
to  A P,  then  in  the  triangle  AB  p the  two  angles  p AB 
and  p B A are  given,  as  likewife  the  fide  A B,  as  found, 
above.  By  thefe  we  may  find  the  value  of  A p,  which  is  a 
portion  of  the  great  circle  perpendicular  to  the  meridian. 
And  this  arc  A p may  be  always  known  in  linear  meafure, 
by  the  rules  of  plane  trigonometry. 

It  is  evident  that  on  a iphere  all 
equal. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  hiftovical  part  of  our  fr.bjcA, 
and  refume  the  narrative  of  the  operations  of  Picard,  who, 
as  was  before  Rated,  was  eritrufted  with  the  meafertment  of 
a degree  between  Paris  and  Amiens.  (A.  D.  1699.) 

In  Plate  VI.  fg.  52,  may  be  feen  the  general  diipofitior,  of 
Picard’s  triangles.  The  angles  were  meafured  with  a qua- 
drant of  three  feet  radius,  furnilhed  with  two  telefcopes, 
the  one  fixed,  the  other  moveable. 

He  began  his  operation  by  fneafuring  the  diftance  be- 
tween Villejuive  and  Juvefy,  which  places  being,  nearly  joined, 
by  an  even  paved  road,  were  thought  moil  eligible  tor  hi* 
purpofe  : he  found  this  diftance  to  be  5S63  toifes. 

Beginning  at  Juvefy,  he  meafured  the  angle  which  a mil! 
at  Villejuive,  that  terminated  his  bafe,  made  with  the  fteeple 
at  Brie.  The  angle  made  by  the  two  tclefcopes  was  95* 
4'  55".  He  then  carried  the  inftrument  to  Villejuive,  and 
there  directing  one  telefcope  of  the  quadrant  to  a fignal  at 
Juvefy  (which  formed  the  other  extremity  of  his  bafe),  and 
the  other  to  the  fteeple  at  Brie,  he  found  the  angle  fub- 
tended  by  thefe  two  objeAs  to  be  54°  K 35".  With  thefe 
two  angles,  and  the  included  fide,  it  was  ealy  to  deduce  the 
diftance  from  Villejuive  to  Brie,  = 11,012.8  toifes,  Thi* 
meafure  was  verified  by  taking  the  inftrument  to  Brie,  and  ob- 
ferving  the  third  angle  of  the  triangle,  which  appeared  by  ob- 
fervation  to  be  the  fame  as  it  fhould  have  been  by  computation 
from  the  other  two.  The  diftance  thus  found  by  the  firft  tri- 
angle ferved  as  a bafe  to  the  next,  whole  vertex  was  the  cele. 
brated  tovfrer  of  Montlhery.  The  angles  at  Villejuive  and  Brie 
being  77°  25'  Jo",  and  47.34  refpeAiveiy,  the  diftance  from 
Brie  to  Montlhery  was  deduced  13,121  taifcs.  This  diftance 
was  found,  by  a more  careful  meafurement  in  the  year  1736, 
to  be  13,108.  The  third  and  fourth  triangles  were  both 
formed  on  this  bafe  5 one  was  limited  on  the  north  by  the 
tower  of  Montjay,  the  other  on  the  fout’n  by  the  Hag  ftaff 
of  Malvoifine.  Thefe  gave  the  diftances  from  Montlhery  to 
Malvoifine  88705  toifes,  and  Montlhery  from  M ntjay, 

21  658.  The  fifth  triangle,  founded  on  this  bafe,  termi- 
nated at  Mareuil.  From  thefe  triangles  the  diftance  from 
Malvoifine  to  Mareuil  was  ca'culated  to  be  31  897  v 

Having  determined  this  great  triangle  by  rotary  of  the  \ 
fubordinate  ones,  he  was  ddirous  of  verifying  it  by  direA 
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meafurement,  and  for  this  purpofe  procured  large  fires  to  be 
lighted,  of  three  feet  diameter.  When  viewed  through 
the  teiefcope  of  the  quadrant,  thefe  are  faid  to  have  reff-m- 
bled  in  appearance  ftars  of  the  third  magnitude:  they  feemed 
however  to  fubtend  an  angle  of  8"  inftead  of  3''  or  4W»  which 
they  fhould  have  done  by  calculation  ; from  whicii  it  was  in- 
ferred that  luminous  bodies  fometimes  appear  larger  than 
they  really  are.  By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  he  found, 
by  means  of  13  triangles,  the  diftance  from  Malvoifine  to 
S.ourden,  near  Amiens,  to  be  68,4JO§  toifes,  and  with^a  ze- 
nith feftorof  10  feet  radius,  he  found  the  difference  of  lati- 
tude to  be  1°  11'  57". 

By  obfervinp;  the  azimuth  of  the  pole-ftar  at  its  greateff 
digr.ffion  at  Mareuil,  he  determined  the  dirt&ion  which  the 
tides  of  his  triangles  made  with  the  meridian  ; and  drawing 
perpendiculars  from  the  ftations  to  the  meridian,  he  was 
enabled  to  complete  the  intercepted  portions. 

From,  thefe  data' be  concluded  a degree  in  the  latitude  490 
7' to  be  57,060  toifes.  This  rcfult  differs  very  little  from  that 
deduced  from  later  meafurements ; yet  this  great  precision 
arofe,  in  fome  degree,  from  a compenfation  of  errors. 

In  1756  two  pyramids  were  eredled  at  the  extremities  of 
the  bafe,"  at  Villejuive  and  Juvefy,  at  the  exadi  diftance  of 
5786  toifes,  when,  upon  a re-examination  of  Picard’s  opera- 
tion, his  diftanc.es  were  found  to  be  too  great  by  one  toife 
in  a thoufand,  either  becaufe  his  meafure  was  not  identical 
with  that  fubfequently  ufed,  or  that  his  bafe  had  not  been 
d.-termined  with  fufficient  precifion. 

The  fuccefs  that  attended  Picard’s  meafurement,  and  the 
accuracy  that  trigonometrical  operations  were  found  to  pof- 
fcfj,  determined  the  academy  to  extend  his  triangles  ftill 
farther  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian  both  to  the  north 
and  fouth. 

This  was  partly  carried  into  execution  by  Dominique  Caf- 
fini,  in  the  year  1683.  He  affumed  as  a bafe  the  diftance 
between  Montlhery  and  Brie,  as  determined  by  Picard,  and 
had  completed  a chain  of  twenty  principal  triangles,  to  a 
ftation  60  leagues  fouth  of  Paris,  when  the  death  of  Col- 
bert, the  great  patron  of  fcience,  for  a time  interrupted  thefe 
purfuits. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1700  that  they  refumed  their  la- 
bours. Caffini,  aflifted  by  his  fon  Jaques  Cafiini,  and  Ma- 
raldi  his  nephew,  continued  the  feries  of  triangles  as  far  as 
the  neighbourhood  of  Perpignan,  above  6°  fouth  of  the  ob» 
fervatory  of  Paris. 

They  traced  a bafe  of  verification  7246  toifes,  a little  to 
the  eaftward  of  Perpignan,  the  length  of  which,  by  diredt 
meafurement,  was  found  to  agree  very  exadlly  with  that  de- 
duced by  calculation  from  the  triangles. 

The  northern  part  of  the  arc  from  Paris  to  Dunkitlt  was 
rot  terminated  till  the  year  1718.  The  aflronomers  em- 
ployed on  this  occafion  were  Jaques  Cafiini,  Maraldi,  and 
De  la  Hire.  They  likewife  meafured  a bafe  of  verification 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dunkirk.  When  the  refult  of  thefe  ope- 
rations was  examined,  the  fouthern  degree  was  found  equal 
to  57,097  toifes,  and  the  northern  56,960.  It  was  thus 
that,  after  a period  of  30  years  from  its  commencement,  this 
great  work  was  brought  to  a termination. 

The  refult,  as  far  as  it  related  to  the  relative  magnitude  of 
different  degrees,  was  certainly  erroneous ; but  this  we  can- 
not be  furprifed  at,  when  we  recolledl  the  imperfeft  ftate  of 
aftronomical  inftruments  at  that  period;  but  by  thefe  ope- 
rations  the  foundation  for  the  improvement  of  the  fcience  of 
geography  was  laid.  The  advantage  of  combining  aftrono- 
mical and  trigonometrical  obfervations  was  diftindtly  per- 
ceived, and  the  projed  formed  of  extending  thefe  triangles 
over  the  whole  fuperficies  of  the  kingdom. 
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But  the  above  mentioned  operations  began  to  derive  an 
additional  intereft,  from  a queftion  of  great  importance  that 
about  that  time  engaged  the  attention  of  the  fcientific  world; 
this  was  the  determination  of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth. 
Hitherto  we  have  conlldered  the  meafure  of  a degree  as  the 
only  requifite  ftep  for  determining  the  earth’s  magnitude, 
upon  the  fuppofition  of  its  being  perfectly  fpherical ; in 
which  cafe,  all  the  degrees  of  latitude  being  equal,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  meafure  of  one  would  have  afforded  fufficient 
data  for  eftimating  the  vakie  of  the  whole  circumference- 

But  the  difeoveries  of  Huygens  and  Newton,  about  this 
time,  rendered  it  more  than  probable  that  the  equatorial 
parts  of  the  earth  muft  at  fome  period  of  its  exiftence  have 
yielded  to  the  centrifugal  force  afting  on  them  in  confequencc 
of  the  diurnal  motion,  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  have  given  to 
the  globe  an  oblate  form,  fuch  as  we  may  conceive  pro- 
duced by  the  revolution  cf  an  ellipfe  about  its  Ihorter  axis. 
If  this  theory  be  juft,  the  degrees  fhould  increafe  in  pro- 
portion as  we  recede  from  the  equator,  and  approach  the 
poles. 

For  we  define  a degreeof  themeridian  to  be  that  fpace  which 
we  muft  pafs  over  (in  moving  dire&ly  north  or  fouth),  to  pro- 
duce a chang-e  in  the  vertical  line  equal  to  that  quantity.  We 
have  feen  above,  that  the  degrees  meafured  in  France  indicated 
a contrary  tendency  ; and  we  cannot  wonder  that  thofe,  who 
had  bellowed  fo  much  pains  in  an  operation  which,  if  exadlly 
performed,  fhould  have  folved  the  problem  at  once,  fhould 
be  unwilling  to  fee  their  labours  overturned  by  a hypotheti- 
cal calculation.  Men  of  fcience  were  very  much  divided  on 
this  queftion  ; the  arguments  derived  from  theory  were  cer- 
tainly very  ftrong  in  favour  of  the  flattened  figure  at  the 
poles ; >on  the  other  hand,  it  had  fo  happened,  that  the  beft 
known  meafures  at  that  time,  indicated  that  the  polar  axis 
was  the  longeft.  Cafiini  propofed  meafuring  trigonometri- 
cally a degree  of  longitude,  or,  what  was  ftill  preferable,  a 
degree  of  a great  circle  perpendicular  to  the  meridian.  This 
fcheme  was  adopted  and  carried  into  effedt ; and  it  fo  hap- 
pened, that  the  refult  likewife  of  this  experiment  rather  fa- 
voured the  idea  that  the  polar  axis  was  the  longeft.  We 
know  now  that  this  operation  is  of  a more  delicate  nature, 
and  attended  with  greater  pradlical  difficulties,  than  the 
meafurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian.  But  though  thefe 
trigonometrical  meafurements  were  infufficient  to  clear  up 
the  doubt  that  exilted  relative  to  a difficult  point  in  the 
theory  of  the  earth  ; yet  the  addition  made  to  geographical 
fcience  was  very  great : for  an  arc  perpendicular  to  the  me- 
ridian was  meafured  from  the  weftern  coafl  to  Strafburg  ; 
and,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  thefe  triangles  being  af- 
terwards extended  over  the  whole  kingdom,  gave  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  that  country  a precifion  unknown  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

The  trigonometrical  meafurement,  even  at  that  period, 
was  very  correct ; the  errors  were  occafioned  chiefly  by 
want  of  accuracy  in  the  aftronomical  part  of  the  procefs. 

Caffini  de  Thury,  who  was  engaged  at  a fubfequent  pe- 
riod in  continuing  thefe  operations,  had  fo  much  confidence 
in  his  trigonometrical  operations,  that,  having  met  with  an 
aftronomer  in  the  range  of  his  triangles  who  congratulated 
him  on  their  accuracy,  becaufe  they  agreed  with  his  obferva- 
tions : rather,  replied  Caffini,  let  me  offer  you  my  compli- 
ments on  the  correftnefs  of  your  obfervations,  fince  they  are 
fo  fortunate  as  to  agree  with  my  triangles. 

It  was  in  the  year  1733  that  Condamine  reprefentei  to 
the  academy,  that  the  beft  way  of  arriving  at  the  truth, 
a mid  ft  fuch  a variety  of  opinions,  would  be  to  procure  a mea- 
fure of  the  degree  at,  or  very  near,  the  equator,  and  he  offered 
himfelf  to  lhare  the  difficulties  and  celebrity  of  the  enterprife. 
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The  following  year  Godin  read  a memoir  to  the  fame  effsft, 
accompanied  by  the  fame  offer.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
king’s  confent  was  obtained  ; and  paffports  having  been  pro- 
cured from  the  court  of  Spain,  Condamir.e,  Godin,  and 
Bouguer  embarked  on  this  celebrated  expedition  at  Rochelle, 
on  the  16th  of  May,  1735. 

No  fooner  had  this  expedition  left  France  than  M.  Mau- 
pertuis  reprefented  to  the  minifter,  the  count  de  Maurepas, 
that  a Hill  greater  certainty  would  be  obtained  by  meafuring 
another  degree,  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  pole.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this,  the  academy  received  an  order  from  the  king 
to  choofe  fuch  perfons  as  they  (hould  think  moft  proper,  to 
carry  this  defign  into  execution.  The  academicians  appoint- 
ed to  make  this  celebrated  voyage  were  Maupertuis,  Clai- 
rault,  and  Monier;  to  thefe  were  added  the  Abbe  Outhier, 
who  poffeffed  confiderable  fkill  in  aftronomica!  obfervations. 
They  left  France  in  the  year  1736,  and  arrived  at  Tornea, 
a town  fituated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia,  about  the  beginning  of  fummer.  The  country 
deftined  to  be  the  feeneofthis  important  operation  is  ffrange 
and  inhofpitable  beyond  defcription  ; and  the  entrance  of 
fcience  into  thefe  dreary  abodes,  ahnoft  on  the  confines  of 
the  world,  forms  a contraft  fo  ftriking,  as  to  excite  the  moft 
lively  intereft  in  the  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter ; nor 
do  we  think  the  reader  will  be  dil'pleafed  to  find  their  narra- 
tive, and  defcription  of  the  country,  blended  with  the  feien- 
tific  account  of  their  proceedings. 

Their  firft  defign  was  to  eftablifh  their  fignals  on  the  coaft 
of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  ; but  this,  from  local  circumftances, 
was  found  impra&icable.  Foitunately,  by  following  the 
courfe  of  the  river  Tornei,  which  runs  nearly  north  and  fouth, 
the  mountains  on  each  fide  were  found  to  afford  many  dif- 
tant  points  of  view,  well  adapted  for  the  eredlion  of  their 
fignals.  v 

They  fet  off  from  Tornea  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  began 
their  journey  by  failing  up  the  great  river,  which,  rifing  in 
the  middle  of  Lapland,  purfues  its  courfe  to  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.  From  that  day  forward,  their  only  habitation  was 
the  deferts,  and  the  fummits  of  the  mountains,  which  were 
to  form  their  triangles. 

They  afeended  thefe  with  great  difficulty,  and  erected 
on  their  tops  fignals,  compofed  of  large  trees  ftript  of  their 
bark,  and  formed  into  hollow  cones,  which,  from  their  white- 
nefs,  were  vifible  at  10  or  12  leagues  diftance. 

The  months  of  July  and  Auguft  were  fpent  in  exploring 
thefe  mountains,  erecting  fignals,  determining  the  angles  of 
the  triangles,  and  choofing  a proper  place  for  their  bafe,  the 
meafurement  of  which  they  thought  better  to  defer  till  all 
the  other  obfervations  were  finifhed,  which  the  approach  of 
winter  might  have  rendered  impra&icable.  By  referring  to 
the  map,  Plate  VI.  fig.  53,  it  will  be  feen,  that  their  triangles 
formed  a heptagon.  Kittis  and  Tornea  were  the  extreme 
Rations.  Near  the  middle  of  the  heptagon  was  placed  the 
bafe  line,  having  the  advantage  of  a perfedlly  fmooth  level, 
as  it  was  to  be  meafured  on  the  river  itfelf  as  loon  as  the  fe- 
verity  of  the  cold  fiiould  have  frozen  its  furface. 

The  angles  of  their  triangles  were  meafured  on  a quadrant 
of  two  feet  radius,  the  centre  being  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  ftation  ; the  elevation  or  depreffion  of  the  adjoining  fignals 
was  likewife  obferved,  by  which  they  could  reduce  the 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

The  aftronomical  obfervations  were  finiffied  at  Kittis  by 
the  latter  end  of  September.  The  zenith  diftance  of  l dra- 
conis  was  obferved  with  a zenith  feftor  of  nine  feet  radius, 
conftru&ed  in  London  by  Graham  ; and  the  direftion  of  the 
meridian  with  the  fignal  at  Pullingi  was  found,  by  obferving 
the  precife  moment  of  time  when  the  fun  palled  the  vertical. 


For  this  purpofe  they  had  a fmall  moveab’e  tranfit  inftrument, 
the  telefcope  of  which  was  15  inches.  The  axis  of  this  being 
levelled,  and  the  fignal  biftfted,  they  obferved  the  time  by 
the  clock,  when  the  fun’s  centre  palled  the  vertical' wire  of 
the  telefcope  by  calculating  the  azimuth  of  the  fun  anfwer- 
ing  to  the  time  of  obfervation,  the  direction  of  Pullingi  with 
the  meridian  line  was  found  to  be  28°  51'  72”. 

Having  completed  all  that  was  neceffary  to  be  done  at 
Kittis,  they  loft  no  time  in  removing  to  Tornea,  where  they 
arrived  the  end  of  October.  Plere  tire  fame  obfervations 
were  repeated  as  had  been  at  Kittis.  The  zenith  diftances 
cf  the  fame  liar  was  obferved,  and  the  diredlion  of  the  meri- 
dian eftimated  by  the  fame  method,  as  defenbed  above,  dif- 
fered about  30"  from,  the  determination  at  Kittis. 

The  angles  of  the  triangles,  the  amplitude  of  the  are, 
and  the  direction  of  the  meridian  being  determined,  nothing 
now  remained  but  to  meafure  the  bale.  As  this  operation 
was  conducted  under  peculiar  difficulties,  we  (hall  give  the 
account  of  it,  as  related  by  M.  Maupertuis  himfeif.  “ On  Fri- 
day the  21ft  of  December,  the  day  of  the  winter  folftice, 
and  a very  remarkable  one  for  fuch  an  enterprife,  we  began 
the  meafure  of  our  bafe  towards  Avafaxa,  where  it  lav.  In 
this  feafon  the  fun  but  juft  appeared  above  the  horizon  at 
noon  ; but  the  long  twilight,  the  whitenefs  of  the  fnow,  and 
the  meteors  that  are  continually  blazing  in  the  Iky,  afforded 
us  light  enough  to  work  four  or  five  hours  every  day. 

“ At  eleven  in  the  forenoon  we  left  the  curate’s  houfe, 
where  we  had  taken  up  our  abode  till  this  operation  lhould 
be  finilhed,  and  went  upon  the  river  to  begin  our  furvey, 
attended  by  fo  many  fledges,  and  fo  great  an  equipage,  that 
the  Laplanders,  attra&ed  by  the  novelty  of  the  fight,  came 
down  from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  We  feparated  into 
two  bands,  each  of  which  carried  four  of  the  rods  juft  men- 
tioned. I ftiall  fay  little  of  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  this 
procefs.  Judge  what  it  muft  be  to  walk  in  fnow  two  feet 
deep,  with  heavy  poles  in  our  hands,  which  were  continually 
to  be  laid  on  the  fnow  and  lifted  up  again,  in  a cold  fo  ex- 
treme, that  whenever  we  wiftied  to  tafte  a little  brandy,  the 
only  thing  that  could  be  kept  liquid,  our  tongues  and  lips 
froze  to  the  cup,  and  came  away  bloody  : — In  a cold  that 
congealed  the  fingers  of  feme  of  us,  and  threatened  us  with 
yet  more  difmal  accidents.  While  the  extremities  of  our 
bodies  were  thus  freezing,  the  reft,  through  exceffive  toil,  was 
bathed  in  perfpiration  ; brandy  did  not  quench  our  thirft,  and 
therefore  we  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  deep  wells 
through  the  ice,  which  were  fhut  almoft  as  foon  as  opened, 
and  from  which  the  water  could  fcarcely  be  conveyed  unfrozen 
to  our  lips,  and  thus  run  the  hazard  of  the  dangerous  contraft 
which  iced  water  muft  produce  in  01-r  heated  bodies.” 

The  feverity  of  che  climate,  as  above  related,  did  not  pre- 
vent them  from  completing  the  meafurement  of  their  bafe, 
with  greater  exadlnefs  than  they  had  dared  to  hope  for. 
They  made  ufe  of  eight  deal  rods,  of  20  feet  each  in  length  5 
and  their  party,  as  above  mentioned,  being  divided  into  two 
companies,  taking  four  of  thefe  rods,  each  meafured  the  fame 
bafe,  independently  of  the  other.  In  the  whole  meafure- 
ment of  7406  toifes,  only  four  inches  difference  was  found 
between  the  two  meafures.  The  whole  party  now  retreated 
to  Tornea,  where  they  fpent  the  winter.  Here  they  applied 
the  meafure  of  their  bafe  to  their  triangles,  and  found  the 
arc,  included  between  the  parallels  of  Kittis  and  Tornea, 
to  be  35,023!  toifes,  its  amplitude  being  57 0 27'.  This 
was  nearly  1000  toifes  greater  than  it  fhould  have  been,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  ofCaffim. 

“ The  town  of  Tornea,  at  our  arrival,  on  the  30th  of  De- 
cember, had  really  a moft  frightful  afpedl.  Its  houfes  were 
buried  to  the  tops  in  fnow,  which,  if  there  had  been  any  day- 
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Ight,  would  have  effeftually  fluff  it  out ; but  the  fnow  conti- 
nually tailing,  or  ready  to  fall,  commonly  hid  the  fun  for  the 
few  moments  that  he  might  have  been  vifible  at  noon-day.  In 
the  mt  nth  of  January  the  cold  was  increafed  to  thatextremity, 
that  Mr.  Reaumur's  mercurial  thermometers,  which  at  Paris, 
in  the  great  froft,  1709,  it  was  thought  wonderful  to  fee  fall 
14  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  were  now  got  down  to 
37.  The  fpirit  of  wine  in  the  others  was  frozen.  If  we 
opened  the  door  of  a warm  room,  the  external  air  inltanMy 
converted  all  the  vapour  ih  it  to  fnow,  whirling  it  round  in 
white  vortices.  If  we  went  abroad,  we  felt  as  if  the  air  was 
tearing  our  breads  in  pieces,  and  the  crackling  ot  the  wood 
of  which  our  houfes  were  made,  as  the  violence  01  the  froft 
fplit  it,  continually  alarmed  us  with  an  approaching  increafe 
of  co'd.  The  folitude  of  the  ftreets  was  no  leis  than  if  the 
inhabitants  had  been  all  dead  ; and  in  this  country  you  may 
often  fee  people  that  have  been  maimed,  and  had  an  arm  or  a 
leg  frozen  off.  The  cold,  which  is  at  all  times  very  great, 
increafes  fometimes  by  fuch  hidden  and  violent  fits,  as  almcft 
infallibly  to  be  fatal  to  thofe  who  happen  to  be  expofed  to 
it.  Sometimes  there  rife  hidden  tempefts  of  fnow  that  are  ft  ill 
more  dangerous.  The  winds  feem  to  blow  from  ail  quarters 
at  once,  and  drive  about  the  fnow  with  fuch  fury,  that  in  a 
moment  all  the  roads  are  loft.  Unhappy  he  who  is  furprifed 
by  fuch  a florm  in  the  fields ; his  acquaintance  with  the  coun- 
try, or  the  marks  he  may  have  taken  by  the  trees,  cannot  avail 
him  ; he  is  blinded  by  the  fnow,  and  loft  if  he  ftirs  but  a 
Hep.” 

Though  they  bad  no  reafon  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  their 
ebfervations,  yet  that  their  truth,  might  not  be  called  in 
queftion,  they  agreed  on  the  return  of  fpring  to  repeat  the 
aitronomical  obfervations  at  Tornea  and  Kittis.  5 Draconis 
was  the  ftar  which  had  been  obferved  the  preceding  autumn 
for  determining  the  amplitude  of  the  arc.  They  now 
fixed  on  a.  in  the  fame  conftellation  ; and  it  was  obferved 
during  the  months  of  March  and  April,  at  both  the  Rations, 
as  $ had  been  before.  They  now  found  the  amplitude 
77'  30J",  which  only  exceeds  the  former  determination  3^', 
Tornea  not  being  exaftly  on  the  fame  meridian  line  as  Kittis, 
but  31,495  toifes  to  the  eaflward,  a correftion  of  3.48 
toifes  wa6  applied  to  the  mean  amplitude,  and  the  degree 
ultimately  determined  at  57,438  toifes.  Some  minute 
corrections  for  refractions  having  been  made  by  later  aftro- 
nomers, the  degree  of  Maupertuis  is  ufualiy  eftimated  at 
57,420  toife9.  Notwit'illanding  the  diligent  attention  that 
was  beftowed  by  thefe  aftronomers  on  every  part  of  the  pro- 
cefs,  later  and  more  exaft  obfervations  have  fhewn,  that 
their  obfervations  w’ere  afftfted  with  fome  confiderabie  error. 
It  is  conjeftured  that  the  inaccuracy  originated  in  the  zenith 
obfervations  with  the  feCtor.  The  degree,  as  determined 
above,  is  too  long  by  above  200  toifes,  according  to  the  late 
meafurement  of  the  Svvedifh  aftronomers.  This  correfponds 
to  an  error  of  iov  in  the  amplitude  of  the  arc.  This  quan- 
tity exceeds  what  we  flrould  have  thought  probable,  and  un- 
fortunately it  was  found  that  Maupertuis  had  not  defcribed 
his  illation  with  fuffieient  precifion,  to  enable  thofe  who 
v '.(lied  to  verify  his  operations,  to  repeat  the  obfervation  on 
the  idjntical  points  that  had  been  formerly  chofen  by  the 
French  aftronomers. 

We  have  now  to  return  to  the  fouthern  expedition,  which, 
as  vve  have  already  ftated,  failed  from  France  in  the  fummer 
of  the  year  1735.  After  making  fome  flay  at  St.  Domingo, 
they  proceeded  by  way  of  Carthagena  to  Porto  Beilo,  erod- 
ed the  ifthmus  which  fiparates  the  two  continents,  and  em- 
barking at  Panama,  arrived  at  Manta  on  the  coaff  of  Peru,  in 
the  month  of  March,  1736.  At  this  place  the  party  fepa- 
rated,  and  afterwards  arrived  by  different  routes  at  Quito. 
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They  had  been  joined  at  Carthagena  by  Don  George  Juan^ 
and  Don  Antonia  Ulloa,  marine  officers  in  the  Spanilh  fer. 
vice,  who  were  ordered  by  the  king  of  Spain  to  facilitate 
the  labours  of  the  French  academicians  by  all  the  affitlance 
in  their  power  to  give.  The  difficulties  which  prefented 
themfelves  on  the  firit  furvey  of  the  country  were  even  more 
formidable  than  thofe  which  had  occurred  in  the  expedition  to 
the  north.  The  furrmiits  of  the  lofty  mountains  on  each 
fide  the  plains  of  Quito  are  not  only  covered  with  perpetual 
fnow,  but  almoll  always  obfeured  by  miff  or  clouds.  No- 
thing i-ut  the  nwil  ardent  zeal  for  the  fuccefs  of  their  enter- 
prize  could  have  enabled  them  to  have  perfevered  in  fo  un- 
prom  iflng  a talk.  Suecefs  was  not  ablolutely  impoffible, 
and  this  was  thought  fuffieient  encouragement  to  perfevere. 
It  was  often  necefiary  to  wait  for  weeks  at  a ftation  to  get  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  viewing  the  furrounding  country  ; 
and  when  this  occurred,  they  found  perhaps  that  their  fig- 
nals  had  difapptared,  either  overturned  by  the  violence  of 
the  hurricanes,  or  ftolcn  by  the  neighbouring  Indians.  The 
Spanilh  government  did  not  feem  difpofed  to  render  them 
fuch  efficacious  affiftanees  as  they  were  entitled  to  expeft 
from  the  nature  of  their  mifiion,  and  we  perceive  with  regret 
from  their  refprftiye  accounts,  that  there  was  a -want  of  that 
union  and  cordiality  among  themfelves  fo  necefiary  to  tnable 
them  to  profecute  with  ctieerfulnefs  fo  laborious  an  under- 
taking. 

With  thefe  difficulties  and  vexations,  they  ftruggled  eight 
years  before  their  operations  were  completed  ; and  it  was 
nearly  ten  years  after  their  departure  from  France,  before 
they  returned  with  the  fruit  of  their  labour. 

Welhall  now  give,  as  briefly  as  poffible,  an  outline  of  their 
operations. 

When  they  arrived  at  Quito,  their  firft  care  was  to  ft  left 
a fpot  for  the  meafurement  of  a bafe,  and  they  were  rather 
fortunate  on  meeting  with  a tolerably  level  fituation,  in  a 
plain  called  Yarouki  in  New  Quito.  The  party  divided 
into  two,  Godin  with  Don  George  Juan,  and  Bouguer  with 
Condamine.  Thefe  each  meafured  the  bafe  6272  toifes,  and 
the  difference  of  the  meafures  did  not  exceed  two  inches. 

Some  difficulties  occurred  in  meafuring  the  bafe,  but  they 
were  nothing  compared  to  thofe  they  encountered  in  eon- 
ftrufting  the  triangles.  The  whole  country  confifting  of 
mountains,  fome  covered  with  perpetual  ice,  others,  lefs 
lofty,  almoft  conftantly  enveloped  in  fnow  and  miff.  This 
operation  was  not  completed  for  two  years : Godin  and 
Don  Juan  finiffied  their  triangles  at  Cuen5a,  but  afterwards 
prolonged  them  to  Pueblo  veijo  de  Mira,  about  5 a degree 
to  the  fouth,  the  whole  arc  being  near  3°|. 

The  arc  meafured  by  Condamine  and  Bouguer  wa3  not 
quite  fo  long;  it  extended  by  the  medium  of  32  triangles 
from  the  equinoftial  line  beyond  the  third  degree  of  fouth 
latitude.  The  extreme  ftations  were  Cotchefqui  on  the 
north,  and  Tarqui  on  the  fouth.  A bafe  of  verification  was 
meaiured  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  5259  toifes,  which 
agreed  within  a toife  of  its  calculated  length.  The  meafure 
of  Godin  and  the  Spanifli  officers  was  put  to  the  fame  tell 
by  a fimilar  verification  of  a bafe  meafured  on  the  plain  of 
Cuen$a.. 

The  reft  of  the  operation  was  likewife  condufted  by  fepa- 
rate  parties.  Bouguer  aad  Condamine  having  finifhed 
their  trigonometrical  meafurements,  commenced  their  obferv- 
ations for  determining  the  amplitude  of  the  arc.  Their 
efforts  to  obtain  a fatisfaftory  coincidence  were  for  a long 
time  ineffeftual.  Their  feftor  of  12  feet  radius  met  with 
frequent  derangements,  and  the  length  of  time  necefiary 
for  its  removal  from  one  extreme  ftation  to  the  other  ren- 
dered the  obfervations  very  difcordant j for  at  that  time  the 
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theory  of  aberration  and  notation  was  »ot  known.  Their 
fe&or  proving  dc-fe&ive,  they  were  obliged  to  alter  its  con- 
ftrudtion,  and  after  much  lofs  of  time,  they  adopted  the  expe- 
dient ofconftrufling  a new  one,  and  obferving  at  the  fame  time 
at  each  llation.  They  now  began  to  have  greater  confidence 
in  their  operations,  and  by  repeated  obfervations  of  the  dif- 
tance  of  e Orioms,  obferved  at  Tarqui  and  Cotchefqrti,  they 
determined  the  intercepted  arc  to  be  3°  1",  and  the  mea- 

fure  of  a degree  56,730  toifes.  Godin  and  the  Spanifh  of- 
ficers undertook  likewife  on  their  part  a feries  of  feparate 
obfervations,  to  determine  the  amplitude  of  the  arc  between 
Mora  and  Cuenca.  But  the  latter,  being  ordered  on  profef- 
fional  duty,  quieted  the  party  for  a period  of  two  years, 
during  which  Godin  continued  to  obferve  alone.  When  the 
Spaniffi  officers  returned,  they  completed  their  operations, 
fo  that,  in  fad,  there  were  three  determinations  obtained  de- 
pending very  little  on  each  other;  the  latter  determination 
gave  the  amplitude  between  Mora  and  Cuen$a  30  36'  $2", 
and  the  degree  56,768  toifes. 

Bouguer  fet  off  fir  ft  on  his  return  to  Europe;  he  followed 
nearly  the  fame  route  by  which  he  went,  and  arrived  in  France, 
June  1744.  He  publiiTitd  a very  full  and  detailed  account 
of  his  operations  in  one  large  quarto  volume,  “ La  figure  de 
la  Terre  a book  containing  many  valuable  difquifitions, 
both  aflronomicaj  and  phyfical,  with  a learned  i^veffigation 
of  feveral  problems  relative  to  the  figure  of  the  earth. 

Condamine  purfued  his  journey  to  Europe  over  a large 
trad  of  country,  almoft  unknown.  He  traverfed  the  whole 
of  the  continent  of  South  America,  defeending  the  river  of 
the  Amazons,  to  the  Portuguefe  fettlements.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  contribute  molt  ufefully  to  our  geographical 
knowledge  of  that  country,  of  which  the  molt  impeded  and 
fabulous  accounts  only  had  been  publifhed.  He  arrived  in 
France  in  the  year  1745*  Befides  various  memoirs  prefented 
to  the  academy,  and  which  are  to  be  feen  in  their  memoirs, 
he  publifiied  in  three  volumes,  quarto,  a very  full  account  of 
every  circumftance  that  had  taken  place,  not  only  relating  to 
the  great  work  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  but  alfo  his 
own  adventures,  and  obfervations  on  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, and  its  inhabitants,  climate,  natural  hiltory,  &c. 
Elis  work  is  divided  into  two  parts ; one,  “ Introduction  Hif- 
torique,”  containing  the  hiftorical  part  of  this  interefting 
voyage,  written  in  a molt  pleafing  and  animated  ftyle  ; the 
other,  “ Mefure  des  trois  premiers  Degrees  du  Meridien,”  is 
dedicated  to  the  obfervations  immediately  relative  to  the 
object  of  the  expedition. 

The  two  Spanilh  officers  returned  by  the  way  of  Cape 
Horn,  and  arrived  in  Spain  in  1746.  Don  Antonia  de  Ul- 
loa  was  taken  by  the  Englifh  in  his  paffage,  and  brought  to 
London,  where  he  was  treated  with  all  the  refpedit  due  to 
his  charafiler  as  a man  of  fcience.  He  was  admitted  a fellow 
of  the  royal  fociety,  and  all  his  papers  were  reftored  to  him. 
On  his  return  to  Spain,  in  conjunction  with  Don  Juan,  he 
publilhed  an  account  of  their  voyage  in  three  quarto  vo- 
lumes, which  was  afterwards  translated  into  French,  and 
printed  at  Amfterdam,  in  two  volumes,  quarto.  This  work, 
jike  that  of  Condamine,  is  extremely  interefting,  containing 
a great  variety  of  amufing  matter,  befides  the  account  of 
their  own  operations,  relative  to  the  meafure  of  the  meridian. 

Godin,  after  having  been  detained  by  various  occupations 
in  Peru,  till  1748,  and  witneffing  the  dreadful  cataftrop’ne 
which  deftroyed  the  two  cities  of  Callao  and  LimEf,  fet  off 
on  his  journey  towards  Europe.  He  traverfed  the  wide  ex- 
tended provinces  of  Peru,  Tucuman,  and  Paraguay,  and  ar- 
rived at  Buenos  Ayres,  from  whence  he  returned  to  France 
through  Portugal  and  Spain.  The  king  of  Spain,  in  whofe 
fet  vice  he  had  held  fome  employ  during  hisrefidence  in  Peru, 
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appointed  him  dirt&or  of  the  royal  marine  academy  at 
Cadiz.  At  this  place  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  fight, 
which  prevented  him  from  giving  any  relation  of  his  own,  as 
the  other  academicians  had  done,  which  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  be  is  Paid  to  have  poffeffed  much  valuable  in- 
formation. His  brother  Godin  des  Ordonnois  accompanied 
him.  He  married  whiift  in  the  country,  and  travelled  to 
Paraguay,  from  which  place  he  fent  to  his  wife  to  join  him. 
She,  with  her  brothers  and  family,  were  to  traverfe  the  con- 
tinent, as  Condamine  had  done  before,  by  the  river  of  the 
Amazons.  The  whole  party  loft  themfelves  in  the  immenfe 
deferts  of  South  America,  and  madam  Godin,  after  feeing 
her  brothers  and  moft.  of  her  attendants  perifh  one  by  one 
with  hunger  and  fatigue,  arrived  after  a journey  of  unparal- 
lelled diftrefs  and  danger  fafe  at  her  deilination . Tier  lingu- 
lar adventures  are  related  in  a fmall  work  pubiiffied  by  Con- 
damine in  1773,  entitled,  “ An  Account  of  the  Fate  of  the 
Academicians  and  their  Affiftants,  who  were  employed  in 
the  Expedition  to  Peru.” 

Juffisu,  the  botanift,  haying  (laid  fome  time  after  the  de- 
parture of  his  companions,  to  increafe  Irs  collection  of  plants, 
and  other  objects  of  natural  hiftory,  returned  to  France,  but 
publilhed  no  feparate  account  of  his  voyage.  Seniergue, 
their  furgeon,  was  affaffinated  at  Cuen£a,  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  a bull  featl. 

Three  different  meafures  had  now  been  obtained  with 
great  labour  and  difficulty  at  the  equator,  in  the  latitude 
450,  and  at  the  arClic  circle,  and  no  doubt  any  longer  re- 
mained as  to  the  oblate  figure  of  the  earth  ; it  was  univer- 
fally  admitted  that  the  equatorial  exceeded  the  polar  axis  by 
a confiderable  quantity,  but  the  exaCt  ratio  between  the  two 
was  very  far  from  being  accurately  afeertained.  It  became 
evident  that  fome  confiderable  error  had  been  committed  in 
the  meafurement  formerly  made  in  France.  The  aftrono- 
mers  who  had  returned  from  the  northern  expedition,  con- 
jointly with  bther  members  of  the  academy,  undertook  a 
re-examination  of  Picard’s  operations.  They  employed  the 
fame  feftor  as  in  Sweden,  and  by  a careful  companion  of  the 
zenith  diftarices  of  feveral  liars  obferved  at  Paris  and  Amiens, 
they  found  it  necdlary  to  correCt  the  amplitude  of  the  arc 
determined  by  Picard,  by  a quantity  amounting  to  about  6". 
But  about  the  fame  time  it  was  difeovered,  that  an  error  ex- 
ifted  in  the  bafe  of  Picard,  of  about  one  toife  in  a thoufand. 
This  was  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  non-identity  of  the 
meafures,  and  not  from  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  Picard. 
It  fo  happened  that  thefe  errors  nearly  compenfated  each 
other,  fothat  Picard’s  determination  ftill  remains  very  near  the 
truth.  To  difeover  the  errors  that  were  thought  inevitably 
to  exift  in  the  great  meridian  between  Perpignan  and  Dun- 
kirk, it  was  refolvcd  to  undertake  this  great  work  a fecond 
time  : it  is  the  lefs  neceflary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this 
operation  (known  by  the  name  of  Le  Meridieri  verifie),  as  it 
has  been  again  re-raeafured  within  thefe  few  years  pall,  with 
a degree  of  precifion  that  would  have  appeared  incredible  to 
the  aftronomers  formerly  employed  in  the  fame  operation. 
We  ought,  however,  to  mention  that  Cafiini  de  Thury  and 
La  Caille  undertook  a complete  revifal  of  all  the  former 
triangles,  meafured  two  new  bafes,  divided  the  arc  into  four 
parts  of  about  each,  and  found  that  the  degrees  iu- 
creaied  as  they  approached  the  north,  but  not  according  to 
any  law  that  could  be  deduced  from  any  probable  theory. 
There  were  fome  other  meafures  of  a degree  made  about  that 
period,  that  deferve  to  be  mentioned  : La  Caille,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  meafured  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  and 
found  the  degree  in  latitude  33®  iSTouth  = 57,037  tciles. 
As  La  Caiile  was  furnifhed  with  very  imperfect  mltruments, 
we  fhall  enter  into  no  further  detail  of  thefe  operations, 

which 
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which  are  defcribed  at  large  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy 
for  1751.  About  the  fame  period,  Bofcovich,a  learned  Je- 
fuit,  and  celebrated  mathematician,  meafured  an  arc  of  two 
degrees  between  Rimini  and  Rome,  in  latitude  43°,  and  found 
the  degree  = 56,973  toifes.  The  whole  of  this  operation  is 
minutely  defcribed  in  a quarto  book,  publifhed  at  Rome  in 
1755,  “ De  Litteraria  Expeditione  per  Pontificam  Ditio- 
nem  ad  Dimetiendos  duos  Meridiani  Gradus,”  &c. 

A tranflation  of  this  work  appeared  in  1770.  It  contains 
ir.veftigations  of  feveral  problems  relating  to  the  figure  of 
the  earth. 

Meflrs.  Mafon  and  Dixon  meafured  a degree  of  the  meri- 
dian in  America,  a full  account  of  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Phil.  Tranf.  r 768.  Their  mode  of  meafurement  differed 
from  all  others  in  this ; that  inftead  of  adopting  the  me- 
thod of  triangles,  the  whole  fpace  was  actually  meafured. 
From  this  meafurement  the  degree  in  latitude  390  12'  ap- 
peared to  be  ;6,SSS  toifes.- 

In  1777,  Beccaria  undertook  a fimilar  operation  in  the 
plains  of  Piedmont,  the  refult  of  which  gave  57,024  toifes 
for  the  length  of  a degree,  in  latitude  440  44'.  Gradus 
Taurinenfis,  quarto,  1774.  Pere  Liefganig,  a Jefuit,  meafured 
two  degrees,  one  in  Hungary,  in  lat.  450  57',  which  gave 
56,8Br,  the  other  in  Aultria,  lat.  48°  43'.  43  = 57,086. 

The  following  account  of  the  meafurement  of  a degree  of 
latitude  in  China  is  taken  from  the  German  Mufeum,  the 
9th  number,  Auguft  1800. 

“ In  the  month  of  December  1702,  father  Anthony 
Thomas,  a Jeluit,  was  ordered  by  the  emperor  Kanghy  to 
meafure  a degree  of  latitude.  For  that  purpofe,  a very  ex- 
tenfive  plain  was  chofen,  and  the  bufinefs  of  meafuring  car- 
ried on  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  mandarins  of  the  mathema- 
tical tribunal,  and  even  of  one  of  the  fons  of  the  emperor, 
who  wifhed  to  be  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  operation.  The  re- 
fult was,  that  x°  l'  32",  the  part  of  the  meridian  they  mea- 
fured, comprehended  exactly  200  Chinefe  ftadia,  at  360  geo- 
metrical paces  each,  confequenlly  i°,  70,206  paces.  The 
proportion  of  the  Chinefe  foot  to  the  old  Roman  foot,  ac- 
cording to  Villalpando,  is  dated  by  the  Jefuits  to  be  16:  15; 
which  makes  74,886  geometrical  paces,  as  meafured  by  the 
Roman  feet,  and  reduced  to  French  toifes  by  the  proportion 
of  1440  : 1315,  gives  56987.9  toifes.  This  curious  piece  of 
geographical  intelligence  has  been  taken  from  a letter  of  fa- 
ther  Cafparus  Caftner,  a German  Jefuit,  to  father  Francis 
Schuck,  of  the  fame  order,  at  Munich,  dated  Rome,  Janu- 
ary roth,  1705,  communicated  to  Major  de  Zach,  at  Gotha, 
as  late  as  April  19,  1800,  by  Mr.  Gabriel  Knogler,  profeffor 
at  Ingolftadt.  It  is  a pity  that  neither  the  degree  of  lati- 
tude, nor  the  method  of  meafuring,  is  pointed  out  in  this 
communication.  From  circumftances,  however,  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  a meafurement,  at  which  the  whole  mathemati- 
cal court  and  the  emperor’s  fon  himfelf  attended,  was  per- 
formed not  far  from  Pekin.  And  as  they  had  taken  their 
meafures  on  an  extenfive  level  ground,  and  proceeded  as  far 
as  200  ftadia,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  mode  of  menfu- 
ration  they  adopted  was  to  meafure  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  a ftraight  line,  extended  to  that  number  of  ftadia. 
If  this,  as  it  appears,  has  really  been  the  cafe,  it  is  aftonilhing 
how  a method  fo  tirefome  in  its  nature,  and  fo  imperfed  in 
its  principles,  could  give  a refult  by  which  the  meafurement 
in  queftion  may  claim  a rank  among  the  moft  exad  opera- 
tions of  this  kind,  performed  with  better  inftruments,  and  on 
more  accurate  principles.” 

When  we  confider  how  important  it  muft  have  been  to  the 
learned  Jefuits  at  the  court  of  Pekin,  that  no  great  error 
fhould  be  committed  in  this  operation,  we  fhould  not  be 
fo  much  furprifed  at  the  accuracy  of  the  refult,  which  moll 


probably  was  very  little  conneded  with  the  corrednefs  of 
the  procefs. 

We  have  omitted  to  mention  the  meafure  of  a degree  of 
longitude,  by  Caffini  and  La  Caille,  in  the  latitude  of  43 

One  obferver  placed  on  mount  St.  Vidoire,  near  Aix,  the 
other  on  a mountain  near  Cette,  obferved  feveral  times  the 
moment  of  explofionof  iolbs.  of  powder  upon  the  church  of 
St.  Marie,  a little  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone. 

By  a bafe  meafured  near  Arles,  they  found  the  diftance 
i°  55'  19"  = 41,358  toifes.  It  would  have  been  260  toifes 
lefs  on  the  fpherical  hypothefis. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  labours,  great  uncertainty  ftill  re- 
mained refpeding  the  true  figure  cf  the  earth  : the  different 
meafures  could  by  no  means  be  made  to  agree  with  any  pro- 
bable hypothefis.  The  ellipticity  refulting  from  thefe  mea- 
fures  varied  from  ,-|-a  to 

It  feemed  difficult  to  decide  whether  this  difcordance  arofe 
from  irregularity  in  the  figure  of  the  earth,  or  from  errors  in 
the  meafurement.  We  now  know  that  both  thefe  caufes  con- 
curred to  produce  this  difagreement.  Later  and  more  exad 
furveys  have  taught  us  that  the  plumb  line  is  affeded  by 
great  irregularities ; and  that  the  determination  of  the  true 
figure  of  the  earth  by  adual  meafurement,  is  an  operation  of 
much  greater  difficulty  than  was  at  that  time  imagined. 

Account  of  the  trigonometrical  Operations  carried  on  in  England. 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  1783,  a projed  was  undertaken  for 
connecting  the  obfervatories  of  Greenwich  and  Paris,  which 
gave  rife  to  the  conftrudion  of  two  inftruments,  fo  greatly 
excelling  any  that  had  been  previoufiy  ufed  in  geodetical 
operations,  that  they  abfolutely  form  a new  era  in  the  fcience 
of  trigonometrical  furveying.  One  of  thefe  was  the  theodolite 
of  Ramfden,  the  other  the  repeating  circle  of  Borda.  (For 
a particular  deferiptioa  of  each,  fee  Theodolite  and 
Circle.) 

The  great  trigonometrical  furvey  of  this  kingdom  origin- 
ated in  a great  meafure  from  a memorial  of  Mr.  Caffini  de 
Thury,  tranfmitted  by  the  French  ambaffador  to  Mr.  Fox, 
then  fecretary  of  ftate,  fetting  forth  the  advantage  that 
aftromony  would  derive  from  conftruding  a feriesof  triangles 
that  (hould  conned  trigonometrically  the  two  obfervatories  of 
Greenwich  and  Paris,  and  thus  determining  their  relative 
pofitions,  more  accurately  than  it  was  fuppofed  could  be  done 
by  aftronomical  obfervation. 

Both  nations  were  at  that  time  enjoying  the  bleffings  of 
peace,  and  the  learned  men  of  each  country  readily  obtained 
from  their  refpedive  governments,  the  affiftance  and  patron- 
age which  fuch  an  undertaking  required.  The  execution 
of  the  plan  on  the  Englifh  fide  of  the  channel  was  commit- 
ted to  the  fuperintendance  of  general  Roy,  who  had  long 
been  eminent  in  his  profeffion  as  a ficilful  engineer,  and  had 
been  much  engaged  in  purfuits  of  this  kind,  though  on  a 
fmaller  fcale,  chiefly  with  a view  to  his  own  amufement. 

The  firft  confideration  was  to  find  an  appropriate  place 
for  the  meafurement  of  a bafe  ■ and  Hounflow-heath  was  fe- 
leded  for  that  purpofe,  both'from  its  great  extent,  and  the 
evennefs  of  its  furface. 

On  the  16th  April,  1784,  the  prefident  of  the  royal  fo- 
ciety,  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  accompanied  by  feveral  others  of  its 
members,  attended  the  firft  examination  of  this  place,  and 
they  had  the  fatisfadion  to  find  that  a ftraight  line  might  be 
drawn  with  little  difficulty  from  King’s- Arbour  on  the  N.W„ 
extremity  of  theheath,  to  Hampton  poor-houfe,  on  the  S.E. 
extremity,  a diftance  of  above  five  Englifli  miles.  It  fo 
happened  that  this  line  coincided  with  a remarkable  fpire 
feen  at  the  diftance  of  10  or  12  miles,  known  afterwards  to 
belong  to  Banftead  church.  This  objed  was  of  confiderable 
, ufe 
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ufe  in  clearing  the  bafe  line,  which  was  done  by  a party  of 
foldiers,  who  removed  the  brufh  wood  and  other  inequalities 
of  the  foil,  in  a tradl  of  about  three  yards  in  breadth. 

Various  methods  were  fuggefted,  arid  tried  for  the  mea- 
furemerit  of  the  bale,  as  on  the  accuracy  of  this  delicate 
operation  all  the  fubfequerit  dcdu&ions  would  depend.  Deal 
rods  were  firft  employed,  and  afterwards  abandoned,  as  they 
were  found  to  be  affedled  by  chemoillure  and  drynefs  of  the 
air,  in  a manner  not  eafily  reducible  to  rule.  Glafs  rods 
were  fubilituted  inftead  of  them,  and  ultimately  adopted. 
Pyrometrical  experiments  were  inftituted  to  afeertain  the 
exaft  law  of  their  variation  from  heat  and  cold.  The  extre- 
mities of  the  bafe  were  marked  by  two  pipes,  and  afterwards 
by  cannon.  The  line  joining  them,  was  meafured  through 
the  air,  and  not  by  a fucceflion  of  level  lines  of  unequal  alti- 
tudes, as  had  been  ufually  pra&ifed  in  other  countries.  The 
inclination  of  this  hypothenufal  line  to  the  horizon  was 
meafurtd  by  a proper  inftrument,  and  the  requiiite  correc- 
tion applied. 

The  firft  meafurement  of  the  bafe  with  the  glafs  rods  gave 
for  its  total  length  27404.08  feet. 

In  the  year  1791,  this  bafe  was  meafured  a fecond  time, 
with  a fteel  chain  of  exquifite  workmanfhip,  conftrudled  by 
Ramfden,  and  this  meafurement  gave  27404.315  feet,  differ- 
ing  but  2 1 inches  from  the  former.  The  ftandard  meafure 
ufed  on  this  occafion  was  taken  from  a brafs  fcale  42  inches 
in  length,  in  the  poffefiion  of  the  royal  fociety.  A bafe 
of  verification  was  likewife  meafured  on  Romney-marfh,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  had  been  done  on  Hounflow-heath,  except 
that  the  fteel  chain  was  fubftituted  for  the  glafs  rods. 

The  length  of  this  bafe,  after  ail  the  requiiite  redu&ion, 
was  28,535  feet,  8.128  inches. 

The  theodolite  deftined  to  meafure  the  angles  furpaffed, 
as  we  have  before  mentioned,  in  its  dimenfions  and  elaborate 
workmanfhip,  every  inflrument  of  the  kind  that  had  been 
feen  in  Europe  ; it  meafured  angles  with  fuch  preciflon,  that 
it  became  neceffary,  in  the  calculation  of  the  triangles,  to  take 
into  confideration  the  excefs  of  three  fpherical  angles  above 
two  right  angles,  a quantity  that  had  hitherto  been  too  mi- 
nute to  be  afeertained  by  any  inflrument,  and  was  only 
known  by  theory  to  have  an  exiftence.  The  amount  of  the 
total  error  in  the  fum  of  the  three  angles  never  exceeded  3", 
fo  that  the  angles  generally  muft  have  been  meafured  to  the 
neareft  fecond.  A portable  obfervatory,  and  portable  fig- 
nals,  were  likewife  ufed  in  this  furvey,  fo  that  the  centre  of 
the  theodolite  was  conftantly  brought  into  the  very  point, 
which  was  to  conftitute  the  fignal  from  the  next  ftation  ; by 
which  means  all  the  troublefome  cort  eftions,  which  we  fhall 
have  occafion  to  notice  in  the  French  furvey,  were  avoided, 
and  all  caufe  of  error  arifing  from  them  entirely  removed. 

As  the  fituation  of  Paris,  with  refpeft  to  Dunkirk,  had 
been  fettled  by  former  operations,  the  only  part  of  this  pro- 
cefs  that  required  the  co-operation  of  French  aftronomers, 
was  to  continue  the  triangles  from  Dover  to  Dunkirk.  This 
was  undertaken  by  Caffini,  Mechain,  and  Le  Gendre,  men  of 
deferved  celebrity,  and  members  of  the  academy  of  fciences. 
It  was  by  them  that  the  firft  trial  was  made  with  the  repeat- 
ing circle.  The  one  they  ufed  on  this  occafion  was  only 
twelve  inchesdiameter,  and  the  firft  that  had  been  conftrinftedj 
yet  it  is  beyond  a doubt,  but  that  the  angles  taken  with  it 
differed  but  little  in  exa&nefs  from  thofe  obferved  with  the 
theodolite.  The  latter  was  certainly  the  fuperior  inftru- 
ment,  but  it  was  large  and  of  difficult  tranfport  j whereas 
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the  French  inflrument  went  into  a fmall  box,  which  the 
aftronomers  carried  with  them  in  their  voiture. 

The  inftrument  was  fucceffively  carried  to  twenty-three 
different  llations,  which  were  diftinguifhed  into  two  fets  ; 
the  firft  were  permanently  marked  by  pipes  funk  in  the  earth, 
the  others  were  thofe  where  the  inftrument  was  elevated  to 
the  top  of  fome  tower,  fteeple,  or  other  building. 

The  ftations  of  the  firft-  fet  marked  with  pipes  are  four- 
teen  in  number,  viz. 

Hampton  poor-houfe, "!  the  extremities  of  Hounflow- 
King’s-Arbour,  / heath  bafe. 

St.  Ann’s-hill,  about  the  middle  of  the  eaft  edge. 
Hundred-acres,  near  the  weft  end  of  the  garden. 

Norwood,  towards  the  Croydon  end  of  the  heights. 
Botley-hill,  in  a field  belonging  to  Simpsfield-Lodge 
farm. 

Wrotham-hill,  in  a field  belonging  to  Mr.  Johnfton. 
Hollingborn-hill,  in  a field  belonging  to  Mr.  Duppa. 
Fairlight-down,  347  feet  fouthward  from  the  windmill, 
which  makes  with  Fairlight  church  an  angle  of  JO50  53f 
20". 

Ruckinge  1 tke  extremities  of  the  bafe  of  verification, 
High-Nook,  j 

Allington-knell,  an  artificial  mount  belonging  to  fir  John 
Honeywood. 

Paddlefworth,  eaftward  from  the  church  in  the  broom- 
field  belonging  to  Mr.  Brockman. 

Folkftone  turnpike,  weftward  from  the  public  houie. 

The  ftations  of  the  fecond  fet,  where  the  inftrument 
was  elevated  on  buildings,  are  nine  in  number. 
Hanger-hill-tower. 

Tranftt  room  of  Greenwich  royal  obfervatory. 
North-weft  turret  of  Sevendroog  caftle,  on  Shoot- 
er’s-hill. 

Swingfield  church  fteeple. 

North  turret  of  the  fteep  of  Dover  caftle. 

Lydd  fteeple. 

Tenterden  fteeple. 

Goodhurft  fteeple. 

Frant  fteeple. 

The  ftations  on  the  French  fide  were, 

Montlambert. 

Calais. 

Blancnez. 

Fiennes. 

Watten. 

Mount  Cafiel. 

Dunkirk. 

The  direction  of  the  fides  of  the  triangles  was  determined 
by  placing  the  theodolite  over  the  tranfit  inftrument  at  Green- 
wich, and  obferving  the  angle  which  the  meridian  mark 
made  with  the  next  ftation. 

When  thefe  were  corrected,  they  found  37  triangles,  as 
reprefented  in  Plate  VIII.,  the  fides  and  angles  of  which  were 
obferved  and  calculated  as  follows : 

Bafe  at  Hounflow-heath  meafured  with 

glafs  rods  - 27404,GI 

By  meafurement  with  a fteel  chain  in 

1791  » - - 2740432 

Mean  length  » - 27404.2 


degree 


No  of 
Triangles 

Names  of  the  Stations. 

Obferved 

Angles. 

Spheri- 

cal 

Excels. 

Diff.  or 
Error, 

Angies  cor- 
rected for 
Calculation. 

Diftances 

I. 

j 

Hanger-hill  tower 
Hampton  Poor-houfe 
King’s  Arbour 

The  Bafe  between  Hampton 
Hanger-hill  tower  from 

© t n 

42  2 3 2 

67  55  39 

70  1 48 

// 

n 

O f It 

42  2 34 

07  55  39 
70  1 47 

Feet. 

27404.2 
38460  4 
37921.9 

'79  59  59 

0.29 

— 1.29 

i’oor-boufe  and  King’s  Arbour  - 
f Hampton  Poor-houfe 
I King’s  Arbour 

TT. 

St.  Ann’s  hill 
Hampton  Poor-houfe 
King’s  Arbour 

St.  Ann’s-hill  from 

44  1$  5*-5 
61  26  33.1 

74  H 35 

44.  18  515 
61  26  33.5 
74  44  35 

37753-6 
3 44.5  S-2 

l79  59  59*6 

0.2  t 

— 0.61 

c Hampton  Poor-houfe 
1.  King’s  Arbour- 

— 

ill. 

1 Wardrobe  tower  of  Wipdfor 
caftle  - - 

King’s  Arbour 
St.  Ann’s-hill  - 

Windfor  caftle  from 

62  40  27.5 
59  9 H 

58  9 58.5 

62  40  27.5 

59  9 H 

,i 

34§'9 

36032 

Q.25 

ft 

r King’s  ArbourN  . 

1 St.  Ann’s-hill 

IV. 

Hundred  Acres 
Hanger-hill  tower 
St.  Ann’s-hill 

- , ...  . ' 

Hundred  Acres  from 

53  58  35-75 

68  24  44 

57  .59  5 

’ ( 

53  5s  36-5 
68  24  44 

57  36  39-5 

71932.8 

79209.7 

i79  59  59-25 

1.08 

-1.83 

r Hanger-hill  tower 
1 St.  Ann’s-hill 

V. 

Severndroog  caltle,  Shooter’s-hili 
Hanger-hill  tower 
Hundred  Acres 

Sevendroog  caftle  from 

53  31  10 
55  53  44  3 
7°  35  6-75 

53  3i  9-75 
55  53  44 
70  3^6.23 

S4375 

74076.2 

180  0 1.05 

1,8 

— 0.13 

r Hanger-hill  tower 
1 Hundred  Acres 

VI. 

K 

Norwood  - 

Hanger-hill  tower 
Severndroog  caftle 

‘°7  53  37 
26  12  22.5 

45  54  i-5 

I 

I07  53  35  75 
26  J2  23 

45  54  1-2.5 

6 36721 
39*54-4 

180  0 i 

°-44 

+ 0.56 

Norwood  from  | 

Hanger-hill  to 
Severndroog  c 

wcr 

iftle 

DEGREE. 


No.  of 
T riangle?. 

Names  of  the  Stations. 

Obferved 

Apgles. 
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Excels. 

D fF.  or 
Error. 

Angles  cor- 
, retied  (or 
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Dillances. 

VII. 

Norwood  .... 

Hanger-hill  tower 
Hundred-acres 

© t tf 

SB  5 58 
29  41  20.75 

It 

// 

0 f tr 

88  5 58.07 

29  41  21 
62  1-2  40,93 

Feet. 

0 5 3 

• 

Norwood  fr 

om  Hundred -a; 

res 

- 

— 

35*47-5 

VIII. 

Tranfit  room,  Green wich  Ob- 
fervatory  ... 

Severndroog-caftle 
Norwood  ... 

in  56  50 
47  4S  14 
20  14  58 

hi  56  50 
47  48  >3 
20  14  57 

180  0 2 

0 1 

+ 1.9 

Greenwich  Qbfervatory  from 

C Severndrocg- 
l Norwood 

eallle 

- 

— 

14610.3 
3 1 7.3-9 

IX. 

1 

Botley  -hill 
Hundred-acres  - 
Severndroog  caftle 

74  37  H-5 
66  0 56.2  : 

39  21  46.25 

74  37  18 
66  0 56 

39  2‘  4^ 

79  59  59-95 

0.78 

-0.83 

Botley  hill  from 

C Hundred  acres 
\ Severndroog- caftle 

. 

•— 

4872  5.8 
7 0 1 93  4 

X. 

Wrotham-hill  ... 

Boi  ley-hill  ... 

Sevcrndroog-caftle 

54  25  1 
67  53  n 
57  41  ^9 

54  25  1.25 

67  53  10.25 
57  41  4-8.  5 

180  0 1 

1. 12 

— OI.2 

' ' 

Wrotham-hill  from 

f Botley-hill 
(_  Severndroog-callle 

- 

— 

7295i-7 
7 .>960.6 

XI. 

Frant  - 

Botley-hill  ... 

Wrotham-hill 

5°  l9  19 
57  15  ir-25 

72  25  31.2  . 

50  19  jS 
57  *5  11 
72  25  31 

180  0 1 45 

i-3 

4-0.15 

Frant  from 

f Botley  hill 
L Wrotham-hill 

• 

— 

90262.4 

79722 

XII. 

HoHingborr-hiil 

Wrotham-liill 

Frant  - - 

84  12  24.5 
48  28  37.5 

47  18  59 
84  12  24.5 

48  28  37  5 

1.52 

. Hollingborn-hi!l  from 

C Wrotham-hil 
l Frant 

- 



8 I TO  5 

107.895.7 

XIII. 

Fairlight-down 
Frant  - 

Hollingborr.-hvl 

’ 48  25  53*5 
79  23  3 

a8  25  55 

70  23  2 

52  11  3 

2.85 

Fairlight-down  from 

f Frant 
Hollingborn- 

hill 

- 

— 

f T 3926 
l4I744-4 

Qjl 
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Triangles. 

Names  of  the  Stations. 

Obferved 

Angles. 

Spherical 

Excels. 

Diff.  or 
Error. 

Angles  cor- 
rected for 
Calculation. 

Diftances. 

XIV. 

Goudhurft  - 

Botley-hiil  - 

Wrotham-hill  ... 

o i n 

35  26  32.5 
40  4 42 

104  28  44 

11 

11 

O 1 11 

35  26  34.5 
40  4 42 

104  28  43.5 

Feet. 

r79  59  5s-5 

1-35 

— 2.Sj 

Goudhurft  from 

c Bjtley-hill 
L Wrotham-hill 

• 

— 

121813.5 

81000.2 

XV. 

Goudhurft  ... 

Frant  .... 

Wrotham-hill 

7 2 23  32-5 
75  33  16 
32  3 12. S 

72  2 3 33.87 
75  33  !3-63 

32  3 I2-  5 

• 

180  0 1 .3 

0.81 

+ °49 

Goudhurft  from  Frant 

- 

— 

44391.2 

XVI. 

Hollingborn-hill 
Wrotham-hill  - - - 

Goudhurft  ... 

63  46  44 
52  9 'l-5 
<4  4 3-5 

63  46  47 
52  9 n 

64  4 2 

‘79  59  59 

1.22 

— 2.22 

Hollingborn-hill  from  Goudhurft 

- 

— 

7 r 298.5 

XVII. 

Tenterden  - - - 

Goudhurft  ... 

Hollingborn-hill 

61  7 55 

68  1 3 21 

67  7 56.46 

68  13  19.5 
44  3s  44- °4 

O.85 

Tenterden  from 

f Goudhurft 
\ Hollingborn-hill 

- 

— 

54376-5 

71887.5 

XVIII. 

Fairlight-down 
Goudhurft  - 

Tenterden  ... 

49  39  34 
94  59  2^ 

35  20  58.42 
49  39  35- 77 
94  59  2 5 81 

/ 

0,91 

Fairlight-down  from 

J Goudhurft 
1 Tenterden 

- 

- 

— 

936:9.2 

71637.2 

XIX. 

AUington-knoll 
Hollingborn-hill 
Tenterden  ... 

48  24  38 
9 ! 34  23 

48  24  39 
40  0 58.96 

91  34  22.04 

TO-5 

AUington-knoll  from 

f Hollingborn-hill 
\ Tenterden 

- 

— 

96039  8 
6i777 -5 

XX. 

Lydd  - 

AUington-knoll 

Tenterden  ... 

73  0 27.5 
43  45  22 

63  14  9 82 
73  0 27 

43  -\5  23-18 

% m 

0.67 

Lydd  from 

f Allington-knoll 
£ Tenterden 

- 

- - 

478509 

66169.2 

✓ 


DEGREE, 


No.  of 
Triangle^. 

tNamesof  the  Stations. 

Obferved 

Angies. 

Spherical. 

Excels. 

Diff.  cr 
Error. 

Angles  cor- 
redLd  for 
Calculation. 

1 - 

Dillances. 

XXI. 

. 

f 

Fairlight-down 

Lydd  .... 

Tciitcrden  - 

0 f ft 

54  59  .5 

62  3 2 5.5 

n 

If 

Of// 

54  59  1 7-3 1 
62  27  50.18 
62  ,32  52.51 

Feet. 

71692.2 

°-99 

Fairlight-down  from  Lydd 

XXII. 

Aliington-knod  ... 

Lydd  ...» 

Fairlight-down  ... 

3 2 59  22-5 
I25  42  °-25 

32  59  23 

125  42  0 

21  18  37 

106926.2 

°-33 

Allington-knoll  from  Fairlight-down 

XXIII. 

' 

Lydd  - i 

Ruckinge 

High-nook  near  Dym-cliurch  - 

Lydd  from  -j 

43  20  48-25 
48  58  49.75 
87  40  21.75 

>79  59  59-75 

0.2 1 

1 

— 0,26 

43  20  48.5 
48  58  49.5 
87  40  23 

41535.3 
3*3^3  7 

Ruckinge 

High-nook 

. 

XXIV. 

Allington-knoll  ... 

Ruckinge  .... 

High-nook  .... 

Allington-knoll  from  -j 

91  27  20 
54  19  17 
34  13  21 

91  27  I9.5 
54  19  i8-5 
34  J3  22 

• 

25185.7 

I6°53 

179  59  5 8 

0..09 

— ■ 2.09 

High -nook  ... 

Ruckinge  ... 

XXV. 

Folkflone  -turnpike 
Ailington-knoll  ... 

High-nook  - - - - 

Folkflone-tumpike  from  - 

24  17  6.25 

76  1 54 

79  4i  o-75 

0.29 

24  17  6.25 

76  1 53.25 

79  4i  0.5 

55463-6 

54708 

180  0 1 

4-  0.71 

f Allington-knoll 
t High-nook  - 

XXVI. 

Folkflone-turnpike 
Allington-knoll  ... 

Lydd  .... 

109  50  40 
38  2 24 

32  6 56.89 

i°9  50  39.35 
38  2 23.76 

84662.8 

o-59 

Folkflone-turnpike  from  Lydd 

XXVII. 

Padlefworth  ... 

High-iiopjk  - 
Foiktlone -turnpike 

Padlefworth  from 

to8  9 345 
57  2 0 

108  9 34.5 

H 48  2 5 5 
57  2 0 

48305.3 
H7  J4- 3 

o.j6 

- 

r High -nook  - 

( Folkftonc-turrpike 

Qji 2 


No  of 
Triangles 

Names  of  the  Stations. 

Obferved 

Angles. 

Spherical 

Excefs. 

Diff.  or 
Error. 

Angles  cor- 
rected for 
Calculation. 

Alliances 

XXVIII 

Padlefworth  - 

Lvdd  - 

Folkftone-turnpike 

o r it 

105  29  40.5 
9 38  29 

tt 

U 

O t If 

05  29  40 

9 38  29-36 
64  51  50.64 

Feet. 

0.27 

J 

Padlefworth  from 

Lydd  ... 

Folkftone- turnpike 

- 

' 

79536-1 

H7H-3 

J XXIX. 

t 

1 

| 

Padlefworth  - - - 

L-ydd  - 

Fairlight-down  - 

12  16  3 
£54  5 54*75 

j 2 16  2 .65 

£54  5 54-4 
£3  38  2.95 

°-59 

% 

Padlefworth  from  Fairlight-down 

- 

- 

— 

147392 

XXX. 

Swingfield  ... 

Padlefworth  ... 

Folkftone-turnpike 

48  38  15 

7°  54  55 
60  27  39.5 

48  38  15 

7°  54  5 5 
60  27  39  5 

rSo  0 0 

0.06 

— 0.06 

Swingfield  from 

Padlefworth 

Folkftone-turn 

pike 

— — — . 

17056.6 

18525.8 

XXXI. 

Dover  caftle,  north  turret 
Swingfield  ... 

Foiklione  ... 

34  39  26.5 
75  4° 

69  43  53-5 

34  39  26.5 
75  36  40 
69  43  53-5 

i8cr  0 0 

0.13 

— Q.13 

Dover-caftle  from  - 

Swingfield 

Folkftone-turnpike 

- 

— 

30560.4 

3£555-7 

XXXII. 

Dover-caftle  ... 

Padlefworth  ... 

Fairlight-down  ... 

£52  15  2 55 

21  37  5542 
£52  15  25-15 
6 6 39.43 

0.69 

Dover-caftle  from  Fairlight-down 

- 

- 

— 

186119 

XXXII1 

Dover-caftle  ... 

Fairlight-down  ... 

Momlambert  ... 



37  3°  2 9-5 8 

43  19  58-52 
49  9 3*-9 

| 7-4 

Montlambert  from 

f Dover-caftle 
4 Fairlight-down 

- 

— 

168827 

245786 

XXXIV 

Fairlight-down  ... 

Dover-caftle  ... 

Blancnez  - ... 

— 

25  33  55-22 
no  55  29.83 

43  3°  35* 1 5 

4.78 

L_ 

Blancnez  from 

J Fairlight-down 
1 Dover-caftle 

- 



252505.6 
1 16660 

3. 


DEGREE 


r- 

No.  of 
Triangles. 

Names  of  the  Stations. 

Obferved 

Angies. 

Spheri 

cal 

Excel-. 

D-ff  O! 

Error. 

Angles  corrected 
for 

Calculation. 

Dillances. 

XXXV. 

Dover-caftle  ... 

Montlambert  ... 
Blancnez  - - 

0 ' It 

2 3 25  0.25 

// 

It 

O ' tt 

2 X 2 0 2f, 

36  53  18.11 
i 19  41  41.64 

Feet. 

7/237-7 

1.84 

— 

Blancnez  from  Montlar 

nber  t 

XXXVI. 

Dover-caflle  - 

N.  D Calais  - 
Blancnez  fig.  - 

Notre-Dame 

12  4 6 3 3h 

at  Calais  from  ] 

( 

Dover 

12  46  4 1 
47  27  6 
119  46  12 

137455 

XXXVII. 

Calais  from  Dunkirk  123,727  feet. 

N.  D.  Calais  -------- 

Src"!Ut}  «•»»■**{ 

Dover  caftlr  irom  the  tower  of  Dunkirk  ... 

139  17  30 
19  14  12 
21  28  18 

244916  , 

Table,  containing  the  Bearings  of  the  Stations  from  the  Parallels  to  the  Meridian  of  Greenwich  : alfo  their  Dif- 

tances  from  the  Meridian  and  its  Peroendicular. 


Stations. 

Bearings. 

Diitanc 

Meri- 

dian. 

es  from 

Per- 
Dend . 

Stations. 

Bearings. 

Diitanc 

Meri- 

dian. 

cs  from 
Per- 
pend. 

At  Greenwich. 

0 

f 

n 

Feet. 

Feet. 

O 

' " 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Severndroog-caftle  , r , f 

73 

49  34  SE 

14032 

4070 

Fairlight-down 

23 

15  17  SE 

H3312 

2 [8618 

Norwood  obterved  j 

33 

7 

16  sw 

19306 

24603 

At  Tenterden. 

At  Norwood . 

Lydd  . - 

7° 

27  12  SE 

209345 

190701 

Hundred-acres 

42 

22 

39  SW 

43333 

5°  93  7 

Alhngton-knoll 

85 

47  2 5 NE 

219933 

144036 

Hanger- hill 

+9 

3i 

23  NW 

67739 

i6729 

At  Allington-hmll . 

At  Hanger -hill. 

Ruckinge 

7° 

25  32  SW 

204807 

I494I4 

Hampton  Poor  houfe 

23 

3°' 

53  SW 

83085 

i8537 

High-nook 

21 

1 48  SE 

22S253 

165678 

St.  Ann '8-l.ill ' 

+8 

34 

42  sw 

1 19402 

2885 

Folk  It  one-turnpike 

82 

56  19  NE 

274976 

137216 

King's-arbour 

>5 

33 

27  sw 

10226^ 

IOjf 

At  Folkjlone-iurnpike. 

At  Severndroog- cajlle . 

Fadlel  vorth 

'4 

1S  47  NW 

261715 

130S39 

Botley-hill  ... 

I r 

23 

] 8 SW 

I72 

72S8 ; 

Swingfield 

3 

51  8 NE 

-73730 

118734 

Wrotham-hill 

46 

18 

30  SE 

OO 

4- 

vO 

593°5 

Dover-caftle 

65 

52  46  NE 

30377  5 

124322 

At  Wrotham-hill. 

At  Dover-cajlle. 

Frant  ... 

6 

5° 

38  SW 

62341 

13845; 

vlontlambeet 

27 

56  55  SE 

38291c 

2 7345s 

Goudhurft  - 

25 

1 2 

15  SE 

106345 

132596 

Blancnez  Signal 

Si 

21  55  SE 

3949°4 

J97i59 

Hollingborn-hill 

77 

2 1 

26  SE 

15 1082 

7707S 

Calais  Spire 

84 

8 37  SE 

+27470 

184268 

At  Goudhurjl. 

Tower  of  Dunkirk 

83 

22  49  SE 

547058 

I52556 

Tenterden  ... 

72 

54 

53  SE 

158321 

148571 

Table,  containing  the  Bearings  and  diredt  Dillances  of  tlm  Stations  from  Greenwich  Obfervstory. 


Stations. 

Bearings. 

Diftances. 

Stations. 

Bearings. 

Dillances. 

South-weft 

South- eail- 

ward. 

0 r tr 

Feet. 

ward. 

or ft 

Feet. 

Norwood  .... 

38  7 16 

3 1275 

"'-oudhurft  fteeple 

38  43  49 

169974 

Hundred-acres  ... 

40  23  j 8 

668;  6 

H lingborn  hill  ... 

62  5s  13 

169608 

Hanger-hill  tower 

76  7 39 

697  7 ; 

*f  nrerden-fteeple 

46  49  n 

217115 

Hampton  Poor-houfe 

' 77  25  22 

85128 

Faidight-dovsn  ... 

33  14  47 

261404 

St.  Ann’s  hill  ... 

76  24  56 

122  83 6 

Lv<id-il<eple  .... 

47  40  t 

2 S3 182 

King’s-arbour  ... 

89  25  6 

102268 

-Ulngi.n-knoll  ... 

56'  46  44] 

262901 

South-eaft- 

fuckinge  .... 

53  53  16 

2535H 

ward. 

I gh  nook  ... 

54  1 33 

282044 

Severndroog-caftle 

73  49  34 

1 j6io 

F ilkftone  turrpike 

63  28  49 

307311 

Botley-hill  ... 

087 

7288; 

Dad  < fwoeth  ... 

63  26  17 

29259s 

Wrotham-hill  ... 

5°  2/  4s 

■ 98163  • 

uv.iigh' id-fteepie 

66  33  2 

298372 

Frant-fteeple  ... 

24  14  23 

1 5 1 846 

D v-r-caft’e  ... 

67  44  34 

328231 

DEGREE. 


Table,  containing  the  Latitudes  of  the  Stations ; and  their 
Longitudes  from  Greenwich. 


Lat. 

I 

,ong. 

In  Time. 

' 

Weft. 

O 

/ 

l 

O 

/ 

" 

m 

s 

Greenwich  ob. 

5£ 

28 

40 

Norwood 

51 

24 

3/1 

O 

5 

3 

0 

20,2 

Hundred-acres 

51 

20 

wl 

O 

I I 

20 

O 

45-3 

Hanger-h  11  tower 

5l 

31 

235 

O 

17  4S 

I 

1 1.2 

Hampton  Poor-houle 

5l 

25 

355 

0 

21 

47 

I 

27.1 

Kiug’s-arbour 

51 

28 

47i 

0 

26 

5° 

I 

47  3 

St.  Ann’s-hill 

5 1 

23 

5^2 

0 

3i 

*7 

2r 

5*1 

Eaft. 

Botley-hill 

51 

16 

4£2 

O 

0 

3 

O 

0.2 

Severndroog -call!e  on 

Shooter’s-hill  - 

51 

28 

0 

O 

3 

41 

O 

*47 

Frant-fteepie 

5 1 

5 

54 

0 

16 

13 

L 

4.9 

Wrotham-hill 

51 

18 

54 

O 

18 

47 

I 

*5-1 

Goudhurft-fteeple 

5r 

6 

49^ 

0 

27 

40 

1 

5°-7 

Fairlight-down 

51 

52 

39 

O 

37 

7 

2 

28.5 

Hollir.gborn-hi!l 

51 

l5 

53  \ 

0 

39 

28 

2 

3 7-9 

Tenterden-fteeple 

51 

4 

8 

0 

41 

1 1 

2 

44.8 

Ruckinge 

51 

3 

55 

O 

53 

1 6 

2 

33- 1 

Lydd-fteeple 

5° 

57 

“7i 

O 

54 

*9 

3 

37-9 

Alhngton-knoll 

51 

4 

46 

0 

57 

Jt3 

3 

48.9 

High-nook,  near  Dym- 

church 

5l 

1 

0 

59 

18 

3 

57-2 

Padleiworth 

5* 

6 

5°i 

I 

8 

8 

4 

32-5 

Swingftcld-lieeple 

51 

8 

48 

I 

1 1 

iS 

4 

45= 2 

Folkllone-turnpike 

51 

5 

45  i 

r 

1 1 

3*3 

4 

46.2 

Dover-caftle,  N.  turret 

of  the  Keep 

51 

7 

47  i 

1 

*9 

7 

5 

16.5 

On  the  Cocijl  of  France. 

Montlambert  near  Bou- 

4 

logne 

5° 

43 

2 

1 

3S 

51 

6 

35-2 

Blancntz 

5° 

55 

3*1 

1 

43 

24 

6 

49.6 

N.  at  Calais 

5° 

57 

3°s 

1 

5° 

5<5 

7 

23-7 

Tne  refult,  independent  of  theory,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
immediate  objeCt  of  the  undertaking,  is,  that  the  diftance 
between  the  parallels  of  latitude  of  Greenwich  and  Paris  is 
j 60,659  fathoms,  or  963.954  feet,  which  correfponds  to  an 
arc  of  20  38'  26",  which  gives  the  length  of  a degree  of  the 
meridian  in  the  latitude  500  10',  equal  to  60,843  fathoms. 
The  perpendicular  diftance  of  the  tower  of  Dunkirk  being 
547,058,  and  Dunkirk  9080  feet  eaft  of  the  meridian  of 
Paris,  the  diftance  of  the  meridians  of  Greenwich  and  Pa- 
ris, reckoned  on  the  parallel  (to  the  perpendicular)  palling 
through  Dunkirk,  is  537,978  feet.  With  refpeCt  to  the 
difference  of  longitude,  fome  u certainty  (till  exifts,  which 
it  is  not  eafy  to  remove.  The  French  aftronomers,  cal- 
culating from  a general  hypothefis  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  mak  it  9m  21"  of  time.  But  colonel  Mudge,  by 
affirming  a partial  hy'bprhelis,  adapted  to  the  intermediate 
country,  and  Inch  as  refults  from  actual  meafurement, 
makes  the  difference  of  longitude  9"'  r 9" . 4 : the  latter  deter- 
mina'ion  certain’y  appears  to  11s  to  be  far  the  moft  pro- 
bable ; the  truth  is,  per1  aps,  between  both.  Dr.  Malice  yne, 
from  aftroaomica.1  obfervation,  eftimates  it  9m  20",  and 
nearer  than  this  it  will  probably  never  be  known, 

Meafurement  of  a Degree  perpendicular  to  the  Meridian. 

/ he  obj  .dt  of  Ccjffini’s  memoir,  relative  to  the  jun&Jon 


of  Greenwich  and  Paris,  being  thus  accompiifhed,  the  further 
profecution  of  the  fuvvey  was  fufpended  for  a long  time  by 
the  death  of  general  Roy;  but  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
then  mafttr  of  the  ordnance,  having,  by  an  accidental  cir- 
cumftance,  obtained  from  Ramfden  a new  theodolite  of  tire 
fame  dimentions  as  that  above  noticed,  but  with  confidc-r- 
able  improvements,  and  two  new  fteel  chains,  by  the  fame 
artift,  his  Grace  availed  himfelf  of  the  influence  his  fitua- 
tion  commanded,  and  procured  the  king’s  permifiion  for  the 
recommencement  of  the  furvey,  which  has  frn.ee  been  ex- 
tended to  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Or,  the 
•death  of  general  Roy,  the  care  of  conducting  this  great 
work  was  entrufted  to  colonel  Mudge,  who  had  already 
diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  fuperior  talents,  arid  who  has 
executed  the  arduous  talk  committed  to  his  charge  in  a 
manner  that  Ihews  him  to  have  been  moft.  eminently  quali- 
fied for  the  undertaking. 

He  was  for  fome  time  affifted  by  Mr.  Dalby,  a mathema- 
tician of  confiderable  reputation,  who  has  contributed  many 
valuable  theorems  relative  to  the  object  of  their  parfuit,  but 
who  was  obliged  by  ill  health  to  relinquifh  his  employment. 

The  greater  part  of  thefe  operations  we  confider  as  quite 
foreign  to  our  prefent  fubjeCt;  but  two  objects  which  im- 
mediately relate  to  it,  have  been  accompiifhed  in  the  courfe 
of  this  furvey,  Thefe  are  the  direCt  meafurement  of  an  arc 
of  the  meridian,  and  of  a degree  of  a great  circle  perpendi- 
cular to  it. 

The  latter  operation  might  be  made  the  fubjeCt.  of  a fe- 
parate  article,  but  as  it  occurred  fir  if  in  order  of  time,  and 
a3  the  two  meafurements  had  the  bafe  and  feveral  triangles 
in  common,  we  prefer  making  it  the  firft  fubjeCt  of  our  con- 
fideratiou. 

The  operations  of  1791  began  by  a re-meafurement  of  the 
bafe,  with  the  fteel  chains,  and,  as  we  have  already  ftated,  a 
difference  of  only  2%  inches  was  found  between  the  two 
meafures. 

New  ftations  were  chofen  to  extend  the  furvey  weftvvard, 
and  to  unite  Dunnofe  and  Beachy-head  with  the  former 
triangles.  Thefe  ftations  were  chofen  to  meafure  the  per- 
pendicular degree,  as  they  were  nearly  eaft  and  weft  of  each 
other,  and  were  in  favourable  weather  reciprocally  vifible, 
though  more  than  60  miles  diftant.  Some  of  the  fides  of 
the  former  feries  of  triangles  being  common  to  the  new,  an 
opportunity  occurred  of  judging  of  the  accuracy  of  the  two 
meafurements;  and  the  fide  of  a triangle  of  near  forty  miles  in 
length  was  not  found  to  differ  in  the  new  furvey  but  16 
inches  from  the  length  computed  in  the  former  one. 

A bafe  of  verification  was  meafured  on  Sahfbnry-plain,  the 
length  of  which  was  reduced  to  the  fame  level  as  that  on 
Hounflow-heath  = 36,574.4  feet.  One  branch  of  this 
feries  of  triangles  towards  the  weft  was  conftruCted  almoft; 
entirely  for  the  purpofe  of  connecting  this  new  bafe  with 
the  original  bafe  of  departure  on  Hounflow-heath,  and  the 
length  deduced  by  calculation  did  not  differ  an  inch  from 
the  aCtual  meafurement. 

Three  other  principal  branches  of  the  triangle  ferved  to 
conned  Dunnofe  and  Beachy-head  with  the  bates,  and  with 
the  former  triangles  of  general  Roy.  So  that  the  diftance 
from  Dunnofe  to  Beachy-head  was  determined  by  four  dif- 
ferent computations,  and  appeared  to  be  as  follows : 

339,394.6!  mean 

639=395  ° * 339>397(5  = diftance  of  Dunnofe  and 

339,399.2  ( Beachy-head. 

339  401.5  J *=  64.28  miles. 

The  azimuthal  angle  at  Dunnofe  was  found  by  obfervations 

of  the  Pole  Star  to  be 

and  at  Beachy-head 


81° 56' 53" 

96  55  5 s. 


Let 


DEGREE. 


Let  PGM  [Plate  VII.  Jig.  $6.)  he  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich  ; then  if  M B be  the  parallel  to  the  perpen- 
dicular at  G,  Greenwich,  we  have  M B = 58,848  feet,  and 
GM  = 269.328  feet  Therefore,  taking  60,851  fathoms 
for  the  length  of  the  degree  on  the  meridian,  as  derived  from 
the  difference  of  latitude  between  Greenwich  and  Paris,  ap- 
plied to  the  meafured  arc  (fnppofing  the  latitude  of  Paris 
48°  50'  14"),  we  get  G M =44'  15". 26,  confequently  the 
latitude  of  the  point  M (that  of  Greenwich  being  510  28'  40") 
is  50°  44'  24". 74,  and  ihe  co-lat.  P M = 390  15'  35". 26. 

With  rtfpedi  to  the  arc  MB,  for  the  prefent  purpole  it 
is  not  of  confequence  on  what  hypothefis  it  be  obtained. 
But  if  61,173  fathoms  be  affumed  for  the  length  of  a de- 
gree of  a great  circle,  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  at  M, 
then  M B = 9'  ,3 7".  19,  and  the  latitude  of  B,  Beaohy-head, 
will  be  found  50°  44'  23"./  1 . 

Again'  (Jig.  57 .),  let  W B be  the  arc  of  a great  circle 
perpendicular  to  the  meridian  of  Beaohy-head,  at  B,  meet- 
ing that  of  Dunnofc  in  W,  and  let  D R be  another  arc  of  a 
great  circle  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  of  Dunnofe  in  D, 
meeting  that  of  Beachy-head  in  R : then  we  fhall  have  two 
fmall  fpheroidical  triangles  W B D arid  R B D,  having  in 
each  two  angles  given,  namely,  WUB  = 81 13  56'  53",  and 
W B D = 6°  55'  58",  in  the  triangle  W B D ; and  D B R 
= 83°  4'  2"  with  B D R = 8°  3'  7",  in  the  triangle  DBR; 
and  thefe  reduced  to  the  angles  formed  by  the  chords,  give 
the  following  triangles  for  computation  ; namely, 

rW  B D = 6°55'57v.2 

In  the  triangle  W B D J W D B = 8i  56  52.4 

Id  w b = 91  7 10.4 

(-BDR  = 8°  3'  6 

In  the  triangle  BDR  < D B R = 83  4 1 

(D  R B = 88  5 2 S3 

In  which  it  mud  be  noted,  that  the  reduced  angles  are 
given  to  the  neared  f 

Again,  let  B I and  D E be  the  parallels  of  latitude  of 
Beachy-head  and  Dunnofe,  meeting  the  meridians  in  L and 
E : then  to  find  L W and  E R,  we  have  two  fmall  triangles, 
that  may  be  confidered  as  plane  ones,  namely,  L B W and 
E D R,  in  which  the  angles  at  W and  R are  given  neaily. 

Now  the  excefs  of  the  three  angles  above  180°  in  the  tri- 
angle D B W,  confidered  as  a lpherical  one,  is  3"  nearly. 
Therefore  the  angle  D W B will  be  910  7'  12"  nearly.  Plence 
B WL  rz  88°  52'  48",  confequently  BLW  = 90°  33'  36", 
and  L B W = o°  33  36".  Therefore  with  the  chord  of  the 
arc  W B = .336,1  3.6  feet,  we  get  W L = 3285.2  feet, 
which  added  to  W D,  as  found  above,  gives  44,258.6  feet, 
for  the  dillance  between  the  parallels  of  Be.iehy-head  and 
Dunnofe.  Again,  in  the  triangle  DBR,  confidered  as  a 
fpherical  one.  the  excefs  is  about  3 f 

Hence,  from  the  twoobiervtd  angles  at  D and  B,  namely, 
8°  3'  7",  and  83°  4'  2",  we  get  the  third  angle  B R D = 
88°  52'  54". 5,  and  taking  the  triangle  E R D as  a plane  one, 
the  other  angles  will  be  o°  33'  32"*75  (ED  R),  and 
90°  3 3'  3 z" 75  (D  E R)  ; therefore  with  the  chord  of  the 
are  D R = 3 36,980  feet,  we  get  R E = 3288.2  feet,  which 
taken  from  B R as  found  above,  leaves  44,258  9 feet  for 
the  meridional  arc  or  the  dillance  between  the  parallels 
of  Beachy  head  and  Dunnofe,  which  is  nearly  the  fame  as 
before. 

This  method  of  determining  the  dillance  between  the  pa- 
rallels is  fufficiently  corredl.  But  the  fame  conclufion  may 
be  deduced  from  a different  principle,  thus  : — 

Let  the  q fference  of  longitude,  or  the  angle  at  P,  be 
found  on  any  hypothefis  of  the  earth’s  figure,  and  likewife 
the  latitudes  of  Beachy-head  and  Dunnofe;  with  thefe  com- 
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pute  the  latitudes  of  the  points  R and  W : then  it  will  be 
found  that  the  arc  R E is  r^f'  greater  than  L W,  and 
on  the  meridian  is  nearly  a foot,  R E is  5 feet  more  than 


L W. 


Hence 


47647- 1 — 5 + 40973  4 
7-" = 44257-3 


is  the 


dillance  between  the  parallels,  which  is  very  nearly  the 
fame  as  found  by  the  other  method.  It  fee'ms,  therefore, 
that  whatever  be  the  value  of  the  arc  between  thefe  parallels 
in  parts  of  a degree,  the  dillance  between  them  is  obtained 
fufficiently  near  the  truth.  Therefore,  taking  60  851  fathoms 
for  the  length  of  a degree  on  the  meridian,  we  get  the  arc 
fubtended  by  44,258.7  feet  = 7'  i6".4,  which  fubtraded 
from  the  latitude  of  Beachy-head,  namely,  50°  44'  23". 71, 
leaves  50°  37'  7 ".3  t for  the  latitude  of  Dunnofe.  We  have, 
therefore,  for  finding  the  length  of  the  degree  of  a great  circle 
perpendicular  to  the  meridian  at  Beachy-head  or  Dunnofe, 
the  latitudes  of  the  two  Rations,  and  the  angles  which 
thefe  Rations  make  with  each  other  and  the  pole. 

Since  the  fum  of  the  horizontal  angles  P DB  4 PBQ 
{Plate  VII.  Jig.  55.)  is  nearly  the  fame  as  the  fum 
which  would  be  found  on  a fphere,  we  fhall  find  the 
angles  for  fpherical  computation,  as  follows  : — The  co- 
latitudcs  of  I)  and  B,  or  the  arcs  D P and  B P,  are 
39°  22'  52",69,  and  39°  15'  3 6". 29  ; therefore  half  there 
fum  is  390  19'  i4"-49,  and  half  their  difference  3'  38*  2. 
— Half  the  fum  of  the  angles  P D B 2nd  P B D is 
S90  26'  25''. 5 ; therefore  as  tang.  390  19'  14". 49  : tang. 
3'38";2  ::  tang.  89°  26'  25". 5 : tang.  7°  3 P 57"-7 1,  or  half 
the  difference  of  the  angles.  Plence  the  angles  for  com- 
putation are  8i°  54' 27".7Q  and  96°  58'  23". 21,  which  with 
the  co-latitudes  of  D and  B give  the  difference  of  longitude 
between  Beachy-head  and  Dunnofe,  or  the  angle  DP  B = 
i°  26'  47",93.  We  have  now  two  right  angled  triangles 
(Jig.  57.),  which  may  be  confidered  fpherical,  namely, 
P B W and  P D R,  in  which  the  angle  at  the  pole,  P,  is 
given,  and  likewife  the  fidts  P B and  P D ; therefore  tiling 
thefe  data,  we  find  the  arc  B W = 54'  56". 21,  and  the  arc 
DR  = 55'  4".  7 4.  The  chords  of  the  two  perpendicular 
arcs  are  about  3^  feet  lefs  than  the  arcs  themlelves  : there- 
fore B W = 336,139.1  feet,  and  DR  = 336,983.5  feet. 
And  by  proportioning  thefe  arcs  to  their  relpectii'e  values 
in'fathoms,  we  get  the  length  of  the  degree  of  the  great 
circle  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  in  the  middle  point  be- 
tween W and  B - - 63,182,8  fathoms,  and  in  the  middle 
point  between  R and  D = 61,183.8  fathoms.  Therefore 
63,382.3  fathoms  is  the  length  of  a degree  of  the  great  circle 
perpendicular  to  the  meridian,  in  latitude  50°  41',  which 
is  nearly  that  of  the  middle  point  between  Beachy-head  and 
Dunnofe. 


Of  the  Meafurement  of  art  Arc  of  the  Meridian  between  Dun- 
nofe  in  the  IJle  of  Wight , and  Clifton  in  Yorlfhire, 

The  account  of  this  important  part  of  the  Englifh  furvey 
was  drawn  up  by  colonel  Mudge,  and  read  before  the  royal 
fociety  in  June  1803. 

The  length  of  the  meafured  arc  was  more  than  196 
Englifh  miles.  The  triangles  extended  along  a line  exactly 
north  and  fouth.  They  were  comlrudled,  and  obferved  in 
the  fame  manner  as  in  the  former  part  of  the  furvey, 
and  depending  on  the  fame  bafes,  namely,  Hounflowl- 
heath  and  Salilbury-piain.  But,  to  add  greater  fecurity  to 
the  northern  triangles,  a bafe  was  meafured  on  Mifierton 
Car,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  bafe,  with  the  fame 
chains,  and  with  equal  care,  as  in  the  former  operations. 
This  was  the  fourth  bafe  that  had  been  meafured  ; and 
though  it  would  not  have  been  prudent  to  have  omitted 
fo  effential  a verification,  yet,  had  all  the  calculations  been 

mads 


D E G R E E. 


■made  from  one  alone,  the  difference  in  tlae  refults  would 
hardly  have  been  fenfible,  The  length  of  the  bafe  on 
Miftert«n  Car  was  26.342.7  feet. 

Colonel  Mudge  thus  itates  his  reafons  for  fele&ing  this  arc 
in  preference  to  any  other. 

“ In  a country,  whofe  furface  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent is  equal'y  diverfified  with  hilly  grottnd,  that  particular 
part  of  it  fhouid  be  chofen  for  carrying  on  a meridional 
mcafnrement  which  comprehends  the  molt  extenfive  arc. 

“ This  anfes  from  the  necefiary  confeqnence  which  attends 
an  operation  in  a country  fo  circumlianced  ; as  pcffibly  no 
fpot  fixed  on  for  a place  could  be  fuppofed  free  from  the 
efredfs  or  unequal  attraction  in  the  adjoining  matter. 

“ In  fuch  a country,  therefore,  a measurement  upon  the 
mod  extenfive  arc  mull  give  the  molt  accurate  conclufion  ; 
for  the  errors  arifmg  from  the  caufe  here  mentioned,  like 
thofe  of  obfervation,  leffcn  in  their  efFcdts,  on  their  applica- 
tion to  arcs  of  greater  magnitude. 

“ If  Great  Britain  were  a country  thus  diverfified,  the  mod 
eligible  part  would  be  that  where  the  meridian  from  Lyme 
in  Lot  fetlhire  paff-s  northward  into  Scotland. 

“ The  dtfferenceof  latitude  between  that  place  and  Aber- 
deen, near  to  which  that  line  cuts  its  parallel,  is  40  47' 
nearly:. 

“ But,  hovV£wer  great  the  advantages  attending  fuch  a 
length  of  arc  might  be.,  under  the  general  circumllances  of 
accurate  terrellrial  meafuremcr.t,  and  accurate  obfervations 
at  its  extremities,  no  beneficial  conftquences  could  be  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  placing  of  the  leCtor  at  intermediate 
itations  ; as  the  arc  would  be  found  running,  aimed  every 
where,  through  a country  abounding  with  hills,  confiderabie 
both  in  magnitude  and  number. 

“ Under  this  confideration,  I determined  to  meafure  a 
portion  of  the  meridian  which  proceeds  from  Lunnofe  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  becaufe,  from  inquiry,  I had  reafon 
to  fuppofe  it  the  longed  meridional  arc  in  Britain,  free  from 
any  apparent  obftru&ion.  And  I was  led  to  feledt  Dun- 
nole  for  one  of  its  extremities,  as  obfervations  made  there, 
in  conjunction  with  others  at  Greenwich,  would  enable  me 
to  make  corrections  of  latitudes  of  places  given  in  our 


former  papers,  if  found  necdTary.  By  fixing  on  Lunnofe, 
I had  alio  the  mean3  of  afeertaining  the  didance  of  the 
royal  obfervatory  from  the  northern  01  fouthern  end  of  my 
line,  and,  confequently  of  connecting  it  with  the  parallels  of 
D unkirk  and  Paris.” 

For  determining  the  amplitude  of  the  arc,  a zenith  fe&or 
was  condructed  by  Ramfden.  This  was  the  lad  work  of 
that  great  artid,  and  on  which  he  had  exerted  ail  his  talents 
to  render  it  the  fird  of  its  kind.  The  radius  of  the  feCior 
was  upwards  of  eight  feet,  and  the  objeCl-glafs  of  the  tde- 
fcope  four  inches  in  diameter. 

The  greated  part  of  the  dimmer  of  1802  was  employed 
by  colonel  Mudge  in  making  obfervations  with  this  indrument. 
It  was  fird  erected  at  Greenwich,  afterwards  at  Dunnofe, 
Clifton,  and  Arbury-hili ; and  fo  many  ftars  were  obferved 
at  each  of  thefe  ftations,  that  there  can  hardly  remain  a 
doubt  of  the  relative  latitudes  being  determined  to  theneared 
fecond.  It  is  true,  we  have  met  with  feveral  indances  in  the 
courfe  of  this  hiftory,  of  obfervations  m de  w;th  zenith 
{editors,  which  agreed  apparently  very  well  with  each  other  ; 
and  yet  were  affedted  by  fome  common  eiror  of  confiderabie 
magnitude,  from  fome  undue  pofition  of  the  plane  of  the 
indrument,  either  with  refpedt  to  the  vertical  or  the  meri- 
dian ; but  colonel  Mudge  has  fufficiently  (hewn  how  impro- 
bable it  is  that  fuch  fhould  be  the  cafe  here,  confider- 
ing  all  the  means  that  were  employed,  both  by  the  artifl 
and  the  obferver,  to  avoid  the  pofiibility  of  fuch  an  accident. 

The  obfervatories  of  Greenwich  and  Blenheim  were 
transferred  upon  the  arc  by  means  of  triangles,  obferved 
in  the  former  furvey  ; and  thus  the  latitudes  of  five  different 
noints  on  it  were  obtained.  The  directions  of  the  meridian 
with  the  fidss  of  the  triangles  were  obferved  both  at  Clifton 
and  Dunnofe,  by  obfervations  of  the  pole-dar,  at  its  greatefl 
elongation,  ead  and  wed  from  the  meridian.  This  method, 
which  has  uniformly  been  adopted  throughout  the  Englifh 
furvey,  is  the  mod  accurate  that  can  be  devifed.  For  this 
kind  of  obfervation,  the  repeating  circle  is  much  inferior 
to  the  theodolite. 

The  extreme  ftations  were  connected  by  twenty-t.wo  tri- 
angles as  follows.  (Vid.  Plate  VIII.  Jig.  69.) 


Butfer-hill  from  Dunnofe,  140,580.4  feet.  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1 795 ’ P*  5OI# 


No.  of 
Triangles. 

Names  of  Stations. 

Obferved 

Angles. 

Diff. 

Spherical 

Excels. 

Error. 

Angles  cor- 
rected for  Cal- 
culation. 

Diftances 

I. 

Butfer-hill 

Dean-hill 

Dunnofe 

O f It 

76  12  22 
48  4 32.25 

55  43  7 

— 1.99 
-1-54 
~r-53 

If 

ft 

O / // 

76  12  21.5 
48  4 31-75 

55  43  6.7 5 

Feet. 

140580.4 
1 83496.2 

180  0 1.25 

Dunnofe  fror 

r Bmfe 

n (.  Dean- 

>° 

-■'mil 

hill 

-3-75 

II. 

k 

Dean- nil 

Butfer-hill  - _ 

Highclere 

62  22  48.75 
48  28  41.3 
69  8 35 

- !-37 
-1.23 

-M 

62  22'  47 
48  28  40 
69  8 33 

156122.1 

125084.9 

180  0 5.25 
Dean-hill  fro 

f Bulfe 

4.67 

r-hill 

clere 

4-1.18 
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No.  of 
T riangies 

Names  of  Stations. 

Gbferved 

Angles. 

Diff. 

Spherical 

Excel's. 

Error. 

Angles  cor- 
rected for 
Calculation. 

Diilances 

III. 

Butfer-hill 

Hind-head 

Highclere 

Q / // 

84  3 1 45-5 
66  15  54.5 
29  12  22 

If 

— I 2 
— 0.83 

— 0.72 

n 

If 

0 1 if 

84  3 1 44-5 
66  15  54.25 
29  12  21.25 

\ 

Feet 

78905.7 
14803 1 0 

j 80  0 2 

Butfer-hill  fre 
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High 

2.7 

head 
cl  ere 

—0.7 

IV. 

Highclere 

Hind-head 

Baglhot-heath 

34  46  15*75 
83  20  14.25 

34  4<5  15-75 

— - 0.81 
— 1.36 
-1. S3 

3-°9 

ot-heath 

head 

— I.34 

34  46  15 
83  20  14 

53  3 1 

142952.6 

160972.2 

.80  0 1.75 

Highclere  fro 
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m { Hind- 

V. 

"\ 

Bagfhot-heath 

Highclere 

Nuffield 

55  32  26 
46  10  18.25 
78  17  18.25 

— 0.89 

— 0.83 

— 1.20 

a fBagd 
1 High 

1 

2.94 

ot-heath 

clere 

55  32  25.25 
46  10  17.75 
78  17  17 

105321.2 

120374 

180  0 2.5 

Nuffield  fror 

* 

o-43 

VI. 

White-horfe-hill 
Highclere 
Nuffield  - 

^ 7 S3- 25 
63  18  16.75 

53  33  49-5 

— 0*94 
-0  94 
-0.S6 

63  7 53-5 
63  18  17 

53  33  49-5 

1 2 °5  5 7-7 
1:0856.3.  r 

x79  59  59 '5 
White-horfe-h 

2.74 

:ld 

clere 

-3-24 

VII. 

White-horfe-hill 
Nuffield  - 

Brill  - ... 

38  48  13.25 
86  4 16.25 

55  7 33  5 

— 0.67 

— 1 .2 1 

— 0.71 

38  48  12.5 
86  4 15 

55  7 32.5 

146603.2 

92805.5 

180  0 3 

Brill  from  - 

’ White-hc 
Nuffield 

2.6 

rfe-hiil 

+ 0.4 

VIII. 

Brill 

White-hcrfe-hi'l  e 
Stow  on  the  Wold 

5°  J4  43-5 
64  45  4.3-75 
64  59  32 

-rJi 
— r-34 
-i-35 

50  14  45 
64  45  42.5 
64  59  32.5 

124565.6 

146326.3 

180  0 0.25 

Stow  from 

r White-h 
1 Brill 

3.88 

jrfe-h:ll 

—3-63 

_ 

IX. 

X. 

1 

Brill 

Stow  on  the  Wold 
Epwell  - 

3a  34  43 
60  56  6.25 

86  29  13.25 

— 0.61 

— 0.64 

— 0. 1 1 

32  34  42.25 
60  50  5.5 

86  29  12.25 

73938.2 

128140 

1S0  0 2.75 

Epwell  from 

r Stow 
l Brill 

2-37 

+ 0.38 

Brill 

Epwell 

Arbury-hill 

34  23  58-5 
85  0 18.5 

60  35  45-5 

— 0.65 

— I-iO 

— 0.70 

* 

34  25  57*5 
85  0 17.5 

60  35  45 

83098.4  j 
[4^53°  j 

180  0 22.5 
Arbury-bill  ft 

■°m  { Bril 

2.46 

veil 

1 

-4-0.  £4 

R r 
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DEGREE 


No.  of 
Triangles. 

Names  of  .Stations. 

Obferved 

Angles. 

Diff. 

Spherical 

Excels. 

Error. 

Angles 
correfted  for 
Calculation. 

Diftances. 

O t It 

tt 

It 

It 

O / H 

Feet. 

XI. 

Arbury-hill 

89  5/  4.5 

-1.14 

89  57  5-5 

Epwell  ... 

54  45  18.71; 

-o-57 

54  45  i8-25 

Corley  ... 

35  -<7  36.75 

— °*57 

m 

35  :7  36.25 

CO 

O 

O 

O 

2.29 

— 2.29 

L. 

Corley  from 

f Arbury-hill 
X Epwell 

- 

x 17463 
14382,7.8 

Length  of  the  Bafe  on  Mifterton  Carr,  26342.7  feet. 


No.  of 
Triangles 

Names  of  Stations. 

Obferved 

Angles. 

DifF. 

Spherical 

Excefs. 

Error. 

Angles 
corre&ed  for 
Calculation. 



Diftances. 

XII. 

Beacon-hill 
North  end  of  Bafe 
South  end  of  Bafe 

0 / n 

20  47  19.75 
60  17  16.5 
9s  55  27-5 

It 

ft 

ft 

0 r 11 

20  47  20 
60  17  13 
98  55  27 

Feet. 

64461.7 

73321.9 

180  0 3.75 

Beacon-hill  f 

r Nor 
'om  {Sou 

th  end  of 
th  end  of 

3aFe 
3a  fe 

XIII. 

Beacon-hill 
North  end  of  Bafe 
Gringley  on  the  hill 

34  44  42-25 
74  46  56.3 
70  28  22.25 

34  44  42 
74  46  56 
70  28  22 

44338-2 

75068.0 

180  0 X 

Gringley  fror 

f Nor 
“ \Bea 

th  end  of 
con-hill 

Safe 

XIV. 

Beacon-hill 

Gringley 

South  end  of  Bafe 

Wherefore  the 

13  57  24 
51  ii  6.5 
114  51  32.5 

13  57  23 
51  ix  5 
114  51  32 

75068.1  feet. 

75068.2 

180  0 3 

Gringley  fro 
nean  diitance  fr 

ti  Beacon- 
om  Gringl 

hill 

ey  to  Beae 

•on-hill  is 

XV. 

Heatherfedge 
Beacon  -hill 
Gringley 

iS  40  38.5 
138  9 16 

23  10  6 

+ 0.29 
— 2.02 
+ 0.65 

18  40  38 
138  9 16 

23  10  6 

92227,2 

156384.8 

1S0  0 0.5 

Heatherfedge 

- f I 

trom  -j  ^ 

1.08 

>eacon  hill 
Jringley 

-0.58 

XVI. 

Sutton-  Afhfield 
Heatherfedge  . 

Gringley 

78  47  2 

54  52  37-5 
46  20  24 

— 1. 01 

— 0.24 

— 0.22 

78  47  1 

54  52  35 
46  20  24 

i3c399-7 

<15339-9 

180  0 3.5 

Sutton-Afhfi 

eld  from  • 

2-45 

' Gringky 
. Heatherf 

+ 1. 10 
edge 

XVII. 

Orpit 

Heatherfedge 
Sutton- Athfield 

80  28  57.23 
39  8 38.5 
. 60  22  25.5 

— 0.85 

— 0. 12 

— 1. 00 

80  28  57 
39  8 38 
60  22  25 

.01660.3 
73826  6 

180  0 1 

Orpit  from 

rar’  ■■  

JHeatl 
l Suitor 

2.03 

erfedge 

Afhfield 

-I.03 

DEGRE  E. 


No.  of 
Triangles 

Names  of  Stations. 

Obfervtd 

Angles. 

Diff. 

Spherical 

Excefs. 

Error. 

Angles 
corrected  for 
Calculation. 

** 

Diftancee. 

XVIII. 

Hollan-hiil 

Sutton-Affifield 

Orpit 

O 1 If 

44  43  32 
113  49  9 
21  27  20.5 

11 

— C.I2 

c#j  3 
— 0.1S 

V 

1/ 

0 / 11 

44  43  3 1 
1 [ 3 49  7 
21  27  22 

Feet. 

38375*2 

95975*3 

180  0 1.5 

Hollan-hiil  fr 

r S 

°m  { c 

o-7  3 

utton-Afh 

rpit 

-fo.77 

he'd 

XIX. 

Bardon-hill 

Holian-hill 

Orpit 

42  68  69-5 
74  52  3s 
62  8 25 

— 0.69 

— 1 •°3. 

— I.C  1 

42  58  59 

74  52  37 
62  8 24 

f 24454*7 
1 3 5895  *3 

xSo  0 2.5 

Bardon-hill  f 

r Ho 
-cm  3 

1 Orp 

2*75 

lan-hill 

.it 

— 0.20 

XX. 

Caftle-ring 

Bardon-hill 

Orpit 

56  3 2 44 
68  24  4.75 

56  3 14-75 

-0.94 

— r.02 

— 0.90 

55  S2  43 

68  24  3 

56  3 H 

r53235*2 
1 367 1 7.3 

[80  0 3.5 

Caftle-ring  fr 

om  {b2 

2.85 

lit 

don-hill 

4-0.65 

XXI. 

Corley 

Caftft-ring 

Bardon-hill 

72  32  46.5 
47  54  42.35 
59  32  32.35 

-1. 19 

—0.86 

-0.94 

72  32  46 
47  54  42 
59  3Z  32 

‘06357.3 

r23539*7 

180  0 1 

Corley  from 

( Bardo 
1 Cattie 

2-93 

n-h’ll 

-ring 

-i*93 

XXII. 

Arbury-hill 

Corley 

Bardon-hill 

34  H 33*5 
107  20  14.25 
38  25  13.25 

— 0.98 

-1.99 

— 0.80 

34  14  33 
107  20  14 
38  25  13 



180426.0 
1 1 745  7* 1 

iSo  0 1 

Arbury-hill 

"rom  ( 

3*37. 

3ardon-hiil 

3orley 

“2*37 

Calculation  of  the  Meridional  Diflance  between  Dunnofe  and 
' Clifton. 

The  bearings  of  certain  Tides  from  the  parallels  to  the  me- 
ridian of  Dunnofe,  by  obfervations  of  the  poie-ftar  at  Dun- 
si  ofe. 

O / M 


Dunnofe  and  Butfer-hill  - 20  58 

Butfer-hill  and  H'yhclere  - 3 4 20 

Highclere  and  Nuffield  - 35  30 

Nuffield  and  Brill  - - 4 51 

Brill  and  Arbury-hill  - 12.  30 

Arbury-hill  and  Bardon-hill  7 42 

Bardon-hill  and  Orpit  - 2121 

Orpit  and  Heatherfedge  - 5 25 

Heatherfedge  and  Beacon-hill  61  52 

Thefe  bearings,  and  their  refpedlive 


39 
17 

40 

J5 

i7 


N.E, 

N.E. 

N.E. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.E. 


lowing  diftances  on  the  meridian  of  Dunnofe. 


9 
52 

l7 

Tides,  give  the  fol- 


Feet  Miles. 


Dunnofe  and  Butfer-hill 
Butfer-hill  and  Highclere 
Highclere  and  Nuffield 
Nuffield  and  Brill 
Brill  and  Arbury-hill 
Arbury-hill  and  Bardon-hill 
Bardon-hill  and  Orpit 
Orpit  and  Heatherfedge 
Heatherfedge  and  Beacon-hilJ 


131,263.0  = 24.86 

122.232.7  = 23.15 
97,984.7  = 18.56 

9^755'3  r=  H'38 
143,054  1 = 27.09 
178,792.4  = 33.86 

126.567.8  = 23.29 
101,203  7 =:  19  17 

43r48o.7  --  8.23 


1.036, 334  = 196.27,  the 
diflance  between  Clifton  arid  the  perpendicular  to  the  me- 
ridian of  Dunnofe,  which  may  be  taken  for  the  true  length 
of  the  arc  ltfelf,  as  the  diflance  of  the  former  ftation  from 
the  meridian  of  the  latter  is  only  4770  feet. 


Bearings 


R r z 


E E. 


DEGR 


Bearings  of  the  fame  Sides,  deduced  from  the  Obfcrvations  made 
at  Clifton. 


Beacon-hill  and  Heatherfedge 
Heatherfedge  and  Orpit 
Orpit  and  Bardon-hill 
Bardon-hill  and  Arbury-hii! 


Ar 


j\iry 


•hill  and  Brill 


0 

t 

ft 

61 

51 

"5° 

s.w. 

5 

26 

*9 

S.E. 

21 

21 

36 

S.E. 

7 

43 

26 

S.E. 

12 

3* 

0 

S.E. 

5° 

*5 

48 

S.W. 

27 

48 

6 

S.E. 

34 

20 

49 

S.E. 

20 

58 

9 

S.W. 

Brill  and  White -horfe -hill  - 
White-horfe-hdl  and  Highclere 
Highclere  and  Butfer-hiil  - 
Butfer-hill  and  Dunnofe 


Thefe  bearings  and  fides  give  the  following  parallel 
the  meridian  of  Clifton  : 

Beacon  hill  and  Heath erfedge 
Heatherfedge  and  Or  pit 
Orpit  and  Bardon 
Bardon-hill  and  Arbnry-hiil  - 
Arbury-hiil  and  Brill 
Brill  and  White-horfe  -’dill 
White  horfe-hill  aud  Highclere 


s to 


Highclere  and  Butfer-hill 
Butfer  hill  and  Dunnofe 


43i49°-4 
101,202.6 
12.6,561.3 
178,793.2 
143,047  4 
93,717.6 
96,031.4 
122,219.8 
13  1,270.2 


The  futn  1 936,33.39  feet, 
is  the  diftance  between  Dunnofe  arid  the  perpendicular  to 
the  meridian  of  Clifton;  or  the  length  ol  the  arc  itfeif. 
There  is  therefore  a difference  of  only  half  a foot  between 
the  two  refults.  We  rnay  ccnfequently  take  1,036,334  for 
the  diftanoe  required. 

The  fubtenfes  in  the  heavens  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
terreftriai  arc  are  a3  follows : 


Dtinnofe  and  Clifton  - - 2 50  23.38 

Dunnofe  and  Arbury-hill  - 1 36  19.98 

Arbury-hill  and  Clifton  - 1 14  3.40 

Dunnofe  and  Greenwich  - o 51  3139 

Greenwich  and  Clifton  - 1 58  51 .59 

Arbury-hill  and  Greenwich  o 44  48.19 

Dunnofe  and  Blenheim  - ( 1 13  19.69 

Blenheim  and  Clifton  - - 1 37  3.69 


degree  : 


Arcs 

Dunnofe  and  Clifton 
Dunnofe  and  Arbury-hill 
Arbury-hill  and  Clifton  - 
Dunnofe  and  Greenwich 
Greenwich  and  Clifton  - 
Arbury-hill  and  Greenwich 
Dunnofe  and  Blenheim 


8.  Blenheim  and  Clifton 


Feet. 

*>036,337 
586,320 
-450  017 
3 *3  569.6 
722,641 
272,624 
446.498 
589,839 


Middle  point  between  Dunnofe  and  Clifton 

Dunnofe  and  Arbury-hill 
Arbuty-hiil  and  Clifton 
Dunnofe  and  Greenwich 
Greenwich  and  Clifton 


Middle  point  between  Blenheim  and  Clifton 
Blenheim  and  Dunnofe 


The  following  terreftriai  arcs  are  thofe  ufed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  preceding  ones  for  computing  the  length  of  a 


And  by  ftmply  dividing  the  terreftriai  ares  by  their  cpr- 
refponding  celellial  ones,  and  afterwards  multiplying  the  fe- 
veral  quotients  by  3600",  we  lhal!  get  the  length  of  the  de- 
grees as  follows : - , 


Fathoms 

60,769 
60,890 

Taking  the  latitude  of  Greenwich  at  510  2 S' 40"  from 
the  feveral  arcs  now  given,  the  latitudes  of  their  middle 
points  arc  eaftly  found,  and,  with  the  lengths  of  the  degrees, 
when  propei ly  arranged,  will  {land  as  follows : 

Lut.  of  middle  Point.  Fath. 


Arbury-hill  and  Clifton 
Blenheim  and  Clifton 
Greenwich  and  Clifton 
Dunnofe  and  Clifton 
Arbury-hill  and  Greenwich 
Dunnofe  and  Arbury-hill 
Blenheim  and  Dunnofe 
Dunnofe  and  Greenwich 


52  50  29.8— 60,766- 
52  38  56.x — 60,769 
52  28  5.7— 60,794 

52  2 19.8 — 60,820 

51  51  4.1 — 60,849 

5 1 36  ib-2— 60,864 
51.  13  18.2 — 60,890 
5 1 2 54.2—60,884 


Fathoms. 

60,820 
60,864 
60,766 
60,884 
60,794 


Arbury-hill  and  Greenwich  60,849 


Colonel  Mudge  thus  concludes  hi3  account  of  this  opera- 
tion : 

“ From  this  meafurement  it  appears,  that  the  length  of  a 
degree  on  the  meridian,  in  latitude  520  2'  20",  is  60,820 
fathoms.  This  cencluficn  is  deduced  from  the  fuppofiuon 
of  the  whole  arc  fubtending  an  angle  of  2°  50'  23". 3 8 ia 
the  heavens,  and  a diftance  of  1,036.337  feet  on  the  furfacc 
of  the  earth. 

“ The  length  of  the  degree  at  the  middle  point  (5 1 0 3 5'  18'7) 
between  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  arc  and  Arbury-hill, 
is  60,864  fathoms  ; which  is  greater  than  the  above,  and  ex- 
ceeds it  by  44  fathoms.  But  this  degree,  admitting  the 
earth  to  be  an  ellipfoid,  with  the  ratio  of  its  axes  as  229  to 
230,  fhould  be  about  10  fathoms  lefs.  If  the  meafurement 
of  the  terreftriai  arc  be  fufffciently  correfl,  and  the  earth  of 
an  elliptical  form  in  thefe  latitudes,  either  the  arcs  affording 
the  dedu&iens  are  incorrc-61,  or  fome  material  deflection  of 
the  plumb-line  has  taken  place,  at  one  or  two  ftations,  from 
the  effeCt  of  attraction. 

“ Without  arrogating  to  myfelf  any  merit  from  the  pains 
taken  in  the  performance  of  this  undertaking,  I may  fay,  I 
am  fo  perfectly  convinced  of  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
whole,  that  I cannot  for  a moment  doubt  the  colieCtive  evi- 
dence of  its  fiifficiency.  From  an  examination  of  my  field 
books,  and  from  the  remeafurement  of  the  chains  ufed  in 
our  bafe-line  on  Mifteiton  Carr,  I think  it  is  probable  that 
an  error  in  the  whole  diftance,  of  J97  miles  nearly,  does  not 
fubfift  to  an  amount  of  more  than  100  feet,  correfponding 
to  1"  in  the  amplitude  of  the  whole  arc,  and  I alfo  think 
it  probable  it  cannot  amount  to  half  that  quantity.  The 
fuppofttion  of  the  zenith  diftances  of  the  ftars  being  gene- 
rally erroneous,  at  any  one  ftation,  cannot  be  admitted,  un- 
lefs  it  fhould  be  imagined,  that  the  plane  of  the  feClor’s  limb 
was  not  got  into  that  of  the  meridian.  Such  an  idea,  how- 
ever, can  fcarctly  be  entertained,  after  a careful  examination 
of  the  ieveral  obfcrvations,  and  a due  attention  to  the  means 
by  which  the  inftrument  was  made  to  affuine  its  right  pofi- 
tion.  Perhaps,  alfo,  I fhould  not  fail  to  obferve,  in  this 
place,  that  although  the  inftrument  was  always  brought  into 
the  plane  of  each  meridian  by  means  of  the  telefcope  at- 
tached to  the  fide  of  the  great  tube,  and  the  azimuth  circle, 
yet,  having  two  good  chronometers  in  my  poffefiion,  I re- 
peatedly verified  the  truth  of  the  ftCtor’s  pofition,  by  ob- 
ierving  the  tranfits  of  two  ftars,  north  and  fouth  of  the  ze- 
nith, at  the  greateft  diftances  my  arc  would  admit  of.  But, 
to  return,  if  there  be  an  error  in  the  amplitude  of  the  total 
arc,  from  a defkftion  of  the  plumb-line  at  either  of  the  fta- 
tions, 


DECREE. 


Hons,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  fuch  deflexion  exited  at 
Dunnofe;  as  the  deviation  of  it  towards  the  north,  from  a 
deficiency  of  matter  towards  the  channel,  would  tend  to  d:- 
nr-niih  the  inequality  between  the  lengths  of  the  two  degrees. 
This  will  be  evident,  on  coHMerution.  I am  therefore  dif- 
pofei  to  believe  that  the  plumb-line  was  drawn  towards  the 
fouth,  from  the  action  of  matter,  both  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  arc  and  at  Arbury-hiil,  but  more  particularly 
at  the  firft -mentioned  ftation.  If  this  were  partly  the  cafe, 
and  both  Dunnofe  and  Arbnry-hill  were  free  from  any  fuch 
prevailing  caufe,  the  total  arc  muft  be  too  great,  if  taken  at 
2°  50'  23".  38,  by  about  3",  nearly  anfwering  to  2''  on  each 
degree.  A deviation  of  8"  from  the  true  vertical  is  a large 
quantity;  nor  can  the  caufe  of  it  be  affigned,  uiftefs  it  be 
aifo  fnpp  'fed,  that  the  matrer  producing  that  deflection  ex- 
tends in  a fouthern  direction  beyond  Arbury-bi!l.  If  the 
error,  though  riot  probable,  as  above  obferved,  be  fftppofed 
to  exilt  at  Dunnofe,  it  mult  amount  to  more  than  10";  and 
that  too  from  the  effefts  of  attraction  in  a fouthern  direction, 
where  the  deficiency  of  matter  would  lead  us  to  believe  the 
reverfe  would  happen- 

“ I am  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  poffible  to  date  a cafe,  in 
which  the  plumb- ine  of  a fedtor  would  deviate  from  the  true 
vertical  by  fuch  a quantity.  Thus,  for  inftance,  in  a chalky 
county,  like  the  fouthern  part  of  the  kingdom,  if  the  in  it  ru- 
. meat  were  let  up  adjoining  the  terminations  of  two  ftrata  run- 
ning ealt  and  weft,  one  of  chalk,  and  the  other  of  much 
denier  materials,  the  effeCt  would  be  as  we  have  found  it. 
But,  at  Dunnofe,  this  argument  does  not  apply  ; nor  is 
there  reafon  to  believe,  from  external  appearances,  that  it 
will  do  fa,  with  regard  either  to  Arbury-hill,  or  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  meridional  line. 

“ It  was  the  difeovery  of  the  difagreement  between  the 
fubtenfe  in  the  heavens,  of  the  whole  arc,  and  its  corre- 
fponding  terreftrial  one,  with  thole  of  its  parts,  which  led 
me  to  apply  to  his  grace  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  tor  the 
obfervations  made  at  Blenheim  on  y Draconis,  or  fome  other 
ftar.  His  lord fliip’s  compliance  with  my  requefl  is  (hewn, 
from  the  table  of  the  refults,  to  be  ferviceabie  ; as  the  arc 
contained  between  the  obfervatory  at  Blenheim  and  Dun- 
nofe, deduced  from  his  grace’s  obfervations,  and  thofe  made 
at  the  latter  place,  with  the  meridional  diftance  446,498 
feet,  give  60.890  fathoms,  for  the  length  of  the  degree  on 
the  meridian  in  latitude  51°  13';  which  agrees  nearly  with 
the  length  of  the  degree  at  the  middle  point  between  Green- 
wich and  Dunnofe.  However,  under  all  confiderations  of 
the  means  by  which  the  degree  in  51°  13'  has  been  obtained, 

I am  inclined  to  believe  there  is  an  uncertainty  in  it,  of  6 
or  7 fathoms,  anfwering  to  about  -i"  in  latitude. 

“ But,  if  the  meafured  fpace  between  his  grace’s  obfervatory 
and  Dunnofe,  with  its  amplitude,  ( x°  13'  be  ufed  in 

finding  the  meridional  dillance  cf  the  whole  arc,  (its  corre- 
fpondingv amplitude,)  we  fhall  get  2°  $0'  t i".8o  for  its  fub- 
tenfe ; which  argues  a d . flection  from  the  vertical  at  Clifton 
= j i".79.  If  the  meridional  dillance  between  Dunnofe 
and  Greenwich  be  ufed,  we  fhall,  from  the  fame  mode  of 
proceeding,  make  it  = 10". 3.  In  fhoit,  the  general  tenor 
of  the  obfervations  teems  to  prove,  that,  the  plumb  line  of 
the  fedlor  has  been  drawn  towards  the  fouth  at  all  the  Ra- 
tions ; and  that  by  attractive  forces,  which  increafe  as  we 
proceed  northward.  On  a further  profecution  of  this  fur- 
vty,  the  .zenith  feftor  wiil  be  taken  forward  in  that  direc- 
tion, which  wiil  afford  an  opportunity  of  throwing  further 
light  on  this  interefling  fubje.ft.  But  meridional  operations 
carried  on  in  infular  countries,  are  not  lo  likely  to  afford 
j u it  conclufxons  with  regard  to  the  different  lengths  of  the 


degrees,  as  the  fame  operations  conduced  in  p’aces  very 
remote  from  deep  feas. 

“ from  the  late  operations  of  the  French  academicians,  it 
appears,  that  the  meridional  diftance  between  Dunkirk  and 
Barcelona  is  2J  modules,  the  metre  being  443.296. 

lines  of  the  Peru  toife  = 0,256,337th  pait  of  the  module,  at 
the  temperature  of  meiting  ice.  This  meridional  dillance, 
therefore,  converted  into  Englifin  feet,  is  3,527,921,  The- 
diftance  between  Dunkirk  and  Paris  is  .153  758  feet,  and 
the  diftance  between  Paris  and  Greenwich  is  = 963,954 
feet  ; therefore,  850,196  feet  is  the  diftance  between  Green- 
wich and  Dunkirk.  The  dillance  b. tween  Greenwich 
and  Clifton  is  722,641  feet;  hence,  4,411.968  feet  is  the 
meridional  diftance  between  Clifton  and  Bn'celona.  The 
latitude  of  Barcelona  is  410  21'  48". 8 ; the  latitude  of 
Greenwich  is  5 i°  28' 40"  ; and  if  to  this  latitude  we  add 
i°  58'  5 l" -$9'  arc  between  Clifton  and  Greenwich,  we 
fhail  get  53°  27' 31". 59  for  the  latitude  of  Clifton  : and 
fhall  then  have  the  difference  ol  latitude  between  Barcelona 
arid  Cl  fton  = 1 2”  5'  42". 79,  lamething  more  than  the  30th- 
part  of  the  whole  circumference  of  the  earth.  With  tins 
difference  of ’latitude,  and  the  above-mentioned  distance,  we 
fhall  get  60,795  fathoms,  for  the  mean  length  of  a degree 
on  the  earth’s  furface,  in  latitude  470  24'.  The  latitude  of 
Paris  is  48°  50'  15";  this,  with  that  of  Clifton,  gives 
4°  37'  1 6". 59  f°r  the  difference  between  their  parallels.  The 
meridional  diftance  is  1,686,595  feet;  hence,  60,825  fathoms 
is  the  length  of  the  degree  111  latitude  51°  9'.” 

Of  the  trigonometrical  Operations  in  France,  face  1790. 

While  this  great  work  was  carried  on  in  England,  a fimi- 
lar  one  was  undertaken  in  France,  and  on  a larger  fcale,  as 
the  arc  meafured  in  that  country  began  at  Dunkirk,  and  ex- 
tended beyond  the  frontiers  to  Barcelona  in  Spain.  The  im- 
mediate purpofe  of  this  operation  was  to  obtain  a ftandard 
meafure,  which  fhould  not  be  arbitrary,  but  founded  on 
fome  permanent  quantity  afforded  by  nature.  Many  learned 
men  were  advocates  for  taking  the  length  of  the  pendulurrv 
as  a ftandard;  but  after  much  deliberation,  it  was  refolved  to 
adopt  the  ten  millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian 
for  the  unit,  which  was  to  be  called  a metre,  and  from  this 
all  other  meafures  were  to  be  derived.  See  Measure. 

To  obtain  this  ftandard  it  was  requifite  to  inftitute  a new 
feries  of  obiervations,  to  determine  the  magnitude  and  figure 
of  the  earth  in  a more  fatisfathory  manner  than  had  hitherto 
been  done;  and  preparations  were  made  for  again  repeating  the 
whole  procefs  for  the  meafurement  of  an  extenfive  arc  of 
the  meridian. 

The  molt  remarkable  difference  in  the  mode  of  conduc- 
ing the  furveys  in  the  two  countries,  was  in  the  iuftruments 
employed  for  the  meafure  of  the  angles.  ■ The-  only  one 
uie'd  by  the  French  aftronomers  was  the  repeating  circle  of 
Borda.  We  are  fully  inclined  to  give  credit  to  all  that  is 
related  of  the  extraordinary  accuracy  of  this  ingenious  inftru- 
ment  ; at  the  fame  time,  we  are  difpofed  to  think  the  theodo- 
lite of  Ramfden  a preferable  in  liniment  for  great  national 
furveys,  where  circumftances  will  permit  its  ufe.  The  fupe- 
riority  of  the  theodolite  confilis  in  its  fize,  the  great  power 
of  its  telcfcope,  and  the  facility  with  which  all  azimuthal 
angles  are  obferved  with  it,  without  any  correction  ; as  it 
combines  all  the  verifications  of  a traniit  inft  rument,  the  pole 
ftar  can  be  brought  to  the  horizon^  without  fenfible  error, 
and  its  azimuth  fervesvto  give  the  direction  of  the  (ides  of  the 
triangles  in  a manner  infinitely  more  exact.  than  we  believe 
can  be  done  by  any  management  of  a repeating  circle..  On 
the  other  hand,  the  latter  inftrurneut  fupplies  the  place  of  a 
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xenith  fedffnr  ; and  from  its  being  light  and  portable,  ad  nuts 
of  its  being  taken  into  fituations  inacceffib'.e  to  a larger  in- 
ftrurnent.  Whoever  perufes  the  account  of  the  French  fur- 
vey,  will  at  once  perceive  that  fo  large  an  inftrument  as  the 
theodolite  of  Ramfden  would  have  been  totally  ufelefs  tn 
that  country.  The  repeating  circle  requires  a great  number 
of  corredbons,  but  thefe  are  rendered  eafy  by  the  means  of 
tables  ; and  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  many  of  the  corrections 
ufed  by  the  French  aftronomers  do  not  depend  on  the  nature 
of  their  inftrument,  but  on  its  pofition,  which  was  feldom  or 
never  that  of  the  centre  of  the  ftation ; the  difturbed  ftate 
of  the  country,  and  the  want  of  fufficient  pecuniary  afiift- 
ance,  prevented  them  from  erecting  fignals  at  feledt  ftations, 
as  was  pra filled  in  this  country  ; on  the  contrary,  they  were 
obliged  to  feledt  fuch  fteeples,  towers,  windmills,  and  other 
confpicuous  buildings  as  the  country  afforded,  which  were 
often  very  inconveniently  difpofed  for  the  reception  of  their 
inftrument,  fmall  and  portable  as  it  was. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  ancient  academy,  con- 
fiding of  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Mange,  and  Condorcet,  pub- 
lifhed  their  report  on  this  intended  operation  in  the  memoirs 
of  the  academy  for  1788.  It  was  propofed,  among  a variety 
of  other  objects  relative  to  the  new  meafures,  to  meafure  an 
arc  of  the  meridian  from  Dunkirk  to  Barcelona,  exceeding 
p°L  This  arc  had  the  advantage  of  being  terminated  at 
each  extremity  by  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  'it  was  extended 
beyond  the  Pyrenees,  that  the  influence  of  mountains  on  the 
plumb-line  might  be  avoided. 

Thofe  to  whom  the  execution  of  this  undertaking  was  com- 
mitted were  inftruCted  to  determine  the  latitude  of  Dunkirk 
and  Barcelona,  and  other  intermediate  ftations,  tore-meafure 
the  ancient  bafes,  to  verify  again  the  former  triangles,  and 
to  extend  them  to  Barcelona.  From  the  fuccefsful  trial 
that  had  been  made  of  the  repeating  circle  in  1787,  it  was 
again  adopted,  but  of  rather  larger  dimenfions;  and  four  of 
them  were  conftrudted  by  Le  Noir^  from  14  to  18  inches 
diameter,  to  be  employed  in  this  occafion.  The  execution 
of  the  whole  was  entrufted  to  Mechain  and  Dclapibre.  The 
former  undertook  the  fouthtrn  part,  from  Rodez  to  Barce- 
lona ; the  latter  the  northern,  from  Rodez  to  Dunkirk. 

One  of  the  laft  adts  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  was  a 
proclamation  to  place  thefe  aftronomers  and  their  fignals,  in- 
ftruments,  &c.  under  the  fpecial  protection  of  the  admini- 
ftrative  authorities  ; but  the  paffports  of  this  expiring  govern- 
ment only  rendered  them  objefts  of  greater  fufpicion,  and 
increafed  tliek  difficulties  and  dangers. 

Mechain,  after  encountering  feveral  vexatious  interrup- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  at  length  was  fortunate 
enough  to  arrive  within  the  Spanifh  frontiers,  where,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Barcelona,  he  completed  feveral  triangles  ; 
and,  by  the  end  of  October  1792,  had  terminated  the  angles 
at  fort  Montjouy,  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  arc  : here 
be  refolved  to  wait  during  the  winter,  and  devote  it  to  ob- 
fervations  for  determining  the  latitude  and  azimuth  of  this 
Ration. 

Delambre  began  his  obfervations  in  the  neighbourhood*  of 
Paris,  in  the  fummer  of  the  year  1792,  and  on  the  memor- 
able 10th  Auguft,  ignorant  of  what  was  palling  at  Paris,  he 
went  after  dark  to  his  ftation  ; but  inftead  of  feeing  the  fig- 
nal  lamp  lighted  on  Montmartre  for  his  obfervation,  as  had 
been  prtviouflv  agreed,  he  beheld  the  flames  from  the  palace 
of  the  Thuillcries.  It  was  in  the  dreadful  period  of  alarm 
and  difrnay  which  followed,  that  this  indefatigable  aftrono- 
mer  began  to  obferve  the  feries  of  triangles  to  the  north  of 
Paris  : at  alvnoft  every  village  he  was  arrefted,  and  obliged 
to  explain  to  the  populace  the  ufe  of  his  inftruments  and  the 
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nature  of  his  million  ; and  in  more  than  one  inflance,  where 
this  iedlure  did  not  fuit  the  tafte  of  the  mob,  he  very  nar- 
rowly efcaped  deftrudtion.  It  feems  to  have  been  deftined 
that  the  great  undertakings  of  the  French,  relative  to  the 
meafurement  of  the  earth,  fhculd  be  accomphfhed  under  cir- 
cumllances  peculiarly  unpropitious.  But  the  inclement  frofts 
of  the  ardtic  circle,  and  the  hurricanes  of  the  Andes,  which 
fo  much  diftVcfied  their  former  aftronomers,  feem  to  have 
been  mild  and  benignant  agents  of  nature,  when  compared  to 
the  violence  of  a ferocious  and  exafperated  mob. 

Yet,  amidll  all  thefe  ftorms,  with  a cootnefs  and  intrepi- 
dity truly  admirable,  had  Delambre  fucceeded  in  completing 
a great  number  of  triangles,  when  he  was  removed  from  his 
fituation  by  a decree  of  the  committee.  This  decree,  after 
fetting  forth  the  importance  to  the  amelioration  of  public  opi- 
nion, efprit  public,  that  perfons  concerned  in  thefe  operation# 
fhould  be  diitinguilhed  by  their  republican  virtues,  and  hatred 
to  kings,  ordains  that  Borda,  Lavoifier,  Laplace,  Cou- 
lomb, Brilfon,  and  Delambre,  fhould  ceafe  to  belong  to  the 
comraiffion.  This  order  is  figned  Barrere,  Robefpierre,  Bil- 
laud-Varenne,  Couthon,  Collot  d’Herbois,  &c. 

Mechain  for  a long  time  had  not  been  heard  of,  and  to 
this  circumftance  he  was  indebted  for  not  being  included  in 
the  proferibrd  lift,  as  it  was  feared  he  might  take  refuge  with 
his  inftruments  in  Spain.  It  is  faid  that  very  advantageous 
offers  were  made  him  to  this  effedt,  which,  after  the  fup- 
p'effion  of  the  academies  in  France,  he  might  without  any 
great  impropriety  have  iifttned  to  ; but  he  was  too  much  at- 
tached to  the  great  work  in  which  he  was  engaged  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  any  other  views  that  were  not  diredted  to  its 
accomplilhment.  Notwithftanding  the  war  between  the  two 
countries,  he  continued  his  obfervations,  but  not  without  fre- 
quent interruptions;  and  before  he  had  concluded  his  tri- 
angles, he  was  detained  as  a prifonerby  the  Spanifn  govern- 
ment, but  permitted  to  choofe  his  refidence,  which  he  fixed 
at  Barcelona,  that  he  might  be  as  near  as  poffiblc  to  the  fort 
of  Montjouy,  which  was  the  extreme  ftation  of  the  arc, 
and  whofe  latitude  he  had  previoufly  determined.  Being  de- 
nied accefs  to  the  fort,  he  employed  himfelf  in  determining 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  by  folftitial  altitudes  of  the  fun, 
taken  with  the  repeating  circle,  and  connedted  his  obferva- 
tory  with  the  fort  trigonometrically,  an  inftrudtive  example 
of  the  triumph  of  fcience  over  fufpicious  ignorance.  The 
Spaniards  probably  thought  that  the  determination  of  the  la- 
titude and  longitude  of  a fort  was  a preliminary  ftep  to  the 
capture  of  it.  Mechain  continued  here  reduced  to  a very 
diftreffed  condition;  what  remained  of  his  finances  was  con- 
fifeated  as  French  property.  After  a confiderable  time,  he 
at  laft  was  fuffered  to  embaik  for  Genoa. 

After  the  death  of  Robefpierre,  and  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  executive  diredtory,  they  were  again,  after  a a 
interruption  of  eighteen  months,  permitted  to  refume  their 
labours.  This  recommencement  did  not  take  place,  however, 
under  very  aufpicious  circumftances  ; Delambre  was  once 
detained  a month  at  a town  for  want  of  money  to  defray  his 
expences,  as  he  was  only  furmfhed  with  affignats,  which  were 
fo  much  depreciated,  that  in  fome  places  nobody  would  take 
them  at  any  diicotmt.  With  thefe  and  a thoufand  other  dif- 
ficulties, they  fuccefsfuily  ftruggled  and  accomphfhed  the 
talk  committed  to  them,  with  a precifion,  which,  if  it  had 
been  executed  under  every  favourable  circumftance,  would 
have  deferved  our  utmoft  admiration.  Mechain  carried  his 
feries  of  triangles  over  the  mofl  inhofpitable  rectifies  of  the 
Pyrenees,  till  he  finally  united  them  with  thofe  of  Delambre 
in  the  fouth  of  France. 

He  returned  to  Spain,  and  was  arduoufly  engaged  in  con- 
tinuing 
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tinuing  the  meridian  to  the  Balearic  ifles,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, when,  overcame  and  exhaufted  by  the  extreme  fa- 
tigue he  had  endured,  this  excellent  ailrorcmer  expired  at 
Caftellon  de  la  Plana,  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  in  the 
autumn  fat  the  year  1805. 

The  bafe  originally  chofen  by  Picard,  and  fo  often  remea- 
fured,  was  now  abandoned,  as  feveral  of  the  neighbouring 
fteeples  and  fignals  had  gone  to  decay.  Two  new  bafes 
were  chofen  ; one  between  Melun  and  Lieurfaint,  the  other 
r.ear  Perpignan.  The  firft  meafured  6075.90  toifes,  the 
latter  6006.247  toifes.  They  were  meafured  with  rods  of 
platina,  their  ends  being  placed  near  each  other,  and  the  dif- 
tance  meafured  by  a micrometer  ; indead  of  applying  ther- 
mometers to  the  rods,  a brafs  fcale  with  a vernier  was  affixed 
to  each  rod,  fo  as  to  fliew  its  relative  date  of  expanfion  when 
compared  to  brafs  during  the  operation.  When  the  length 
of  one  of  thefe  bafes  was  inferred  by  computation  from  the 
other,  it  did  not  differ  12  inches  from  the  meafurement, 
though  the  didance  between  them  was  between  four  and 
five  hundred  miles. 

The  latitudes  of  three  intermediate  point3  were  obtained  in 
the  courfe  of  the  furvey,  befides  the  latitudes  of  Dunkirk  and 
Montjouy.  Thefe  with  the  contained  arcs  expreffed  in  mo- 
dules were  as  follows : 

Modules.  Metres. 


Dunkirk 

5*° 

2' 

10" 

D P 

62472.59=243522.1 

Pantheon,  Par 

1548 

5° 

49-7 

PE 

76145.74  = 296821.9 

Evaux 

46 

10 

42 

EC 

84424.53  = 329093.2 

Carcaffone 

43 

12 

54 

CM 

52749.48  = 205621.3 

Montjouy 

41 

21 

45 

Total  Arc  = 107505S.5 

The  degrees  derived  from  thefe  intermediate  obfervations 
on  different  parts  of  the  arc,  varied  aimod  as  much  as  in  the 
Englilh  furvey,  and  in  a manner  equally  irregular,  and  con- 
trary to  every  received  hypothefts  of  the  earth’s  figure. 
The  decreafe  of  the  degrees  towards  the  northern  extremity 
was  at  fird  very  flow  ; beyond  Evaux  they  dtcreafed  very 
rapidly  ; and  beyond  Carcaffone  they  again  diminished  more 
ftovly.  The  ellip'cicity  deduced  from  the  meafurcs  in 
France,  independent  of  thofe  obtained  in  other  countries,  is 
the  fame  that  was  deduced  from  the  meridional  and 
perpendicular  degree  in  the  fouth  of  England.  As  this  re- 
fult  was  fuppofed  to  intered  equally  all  civilized  nations,  a 
commiffion  was  appointed,  confiding  of  the  members  of  the 
Inditute,  and  a number  of  learned  and  fcientific  men  from 
different  parts  of  Europe.  Before  this  commiffion  all  the 
papers  and  documents  of  the  refpeftive  obfervers  were  laid, 
with  an  account  of  the  meafurement  of  the  bafes,  and  of  all 
the  correftions  and  computations  that  had  been  applied. 
The  commiffioners  themfelves  drew  up  the  table  of  triangles* 
from  which  the  arc  of  the  meridian  was  ultimately  to  be 
computed. 

The  triangles  are  given  by  the  French  adror.omers  in  a 


form  fomewhat  different  from  thofe  in  the  Englifh  furvey. 
By  referring  to  thefe  it  will  be  feen  that  general  Roy,  wnen 
he  fird  to  k notice  of  the  fpherical  excefs  of  three  angles 
above  two  right  angles,  applied  the  correction  arifing  from 
it,  in  rather  an  incorrect  manner  (as  will  be  fully  explained 
hereafter).  Colonel  Mudge  reduces  his  angles  to  chord 
lines,  which  method  is  hkewife  adopted  by  Delambre. 
But  as  there  are  three  different  ways  in  which  a triangle  on 
the  furface  of  the  earth  may  be  computed,  the  French  have 
given  their  triangles  in  three  different  forms,  fuited  to  the 
three  modes  of  computation,  which  ffiould  all  give  the 
fame  refult,  as  they  are  all  three  rigoroufly  exaft,  at  lead 
in  triangles  of  fmall  extent  compared  with  the  whole 
earth. 

It  would  occupy  more  fpace  than  we  could  allow  to  in- 
fert  the  whole  chain  of  triangles  from  Barcelona  to  Dun- 
kirk, but  we  ffiail  annex  the  36  triangles  which  connect 
Paris  and  Dunkirk,  which  will  complete  the  feries  from 
Green wiph  to  Paris,  and  at  the  fame  time  afford  the  mathema- 
tical reader  a valuable  fpecimen  of  the  moll  accurate  methods 
of  preparing  thefe  triangles  for  computation. 

The  final  deduction  that  was  obtained  from  this  laborious 
invelligation,  was  as  follows. 

Ellipticity  or  comprtffion  - tt?’ 

Longer  femi-axis  of  the  earth  3271226  toifes, 

or  6375737  metres, 

20918830  Englilh  feet» 


Shorter  femi-axis  - - 3261432  toifes, 

6356649  metres, 
20855922  Englilh  feet.- 


The  quadrant  of  the  meridian  contained  5130740  toifeSj, 
confequently  the  metre  was  equal  to  443,295,986  lines. 

’Table  of  .thirty -fix  Triangles , which  connect  the  Tower  of 
Dunkirk  with  the  Pantheon  at  Paris, 

The  firft  two  columns  of  this  table  require  no  explana- 
tion. 

The  third  contains  the  obferved  angles,  fuch  as  were  de- 
cided by  the  commiffion  appointed  to  examine  the  obferv- 
ations. 

The  fourth  contains,  under  the  title  fpherical  excefs,  the 
difference  between  the  fpherical  angle  of  the  arcs,  and  the 
teffiilinear  angle  of  the  chords. 

The  fifth  contains  the  fphericai  angles  corredud  for  com- 
putation. 

The  fixth  contains  the  fpherical  angles  diminilhed  by 
their  fpherical  excefs,  and  are  the  rectilinear  angles  formed 
by  the  chords. 

The  laft  column  contains  the  mean  angles  or  the  fpherical 
angles  corrected  each  by  one-third  of  the  fpherical  excefs ; 
in  this  Hate  they  may  be  calculated  by  the  rules  of  plane 
trigonometry,  as  appears  by  a very  curious  theorem  of  Le- 
gendre. Ail  thefe  methods  will  be  fully  iiluftrated  before  w& 
conclude  this  fubjcCL 


DEGREE. 


No.  of 
Triangles 

Names  of  the  Stations. 

Obferved 

Angles. 

Spherical 

Excefs. 

Spherical 

Angles. 

Angles 
of  the 
Chords. 

Mean 

Angles. 

I. 

Dunkirk  - 

Watten 

Caffel 

o / n 

42  6 9 34 

74  28  44. 88 

f>3  2 5 5 7s 

n 

— 0.34 
—°-45 

— 0-39 

O f U 

42  6 9.73 

74  45-28 

63  2 ^ 6.17 

• 1 n 

6 9-59 

28  44.  S3 

2 5 '5- 78 

/ tr 

6 9-  54 

28  44.8-8 

2 5 i-78  , 

Sum  of  errors 

180  0 000 

-1  18 

— 1. 18 

t8o  0 1 18 

0 0.00 

0 0 oc 

11. 

Dunkirk 

Watten  ... 

*Gravelines 

46  52  0.3 2 

4 3 33  44 $5 
87  34  i5-89 

— 0.2  1 

-0.23 
— O.42 

.6  52  0 32 

45  33  44-65 
87  34  15  89 

52  0 1 1 
3 3 44  42 
34  '5  47 

52  0.83 

33  44-5  7 

34  T5  60 

180  0 0.86 

-0.86 

180  0 0,86 

0 0.00 

0 0.00 

III. 

Witten  ... 

Caffel 

Fiefs  - - - 

69  34  45  08 
79  48  35-°5 
30  36  40.64 

-0.54 
— 0.68 
-0.45 

69  34  45-38 
79  48  35-35 
30  36.40.94 

34  44-B+ 
48  34.67 
36  40  49 

34  44  82 
48  34  79 
36  4°-39 

•Sura  of  errors 

1S0  0 077 

0.90 

-1.67 

rSo  0 1,67 

O O.QO 

0 6.00 

IV. 

Watten  ... 

Caffel 

-"Helfaut  .... 

74  39  23.20 

43  37  35-73 
61  43  1.78 

— 0.2S 
—0.21 

— 0.22 

74  39  24.20 

43  37  35-73 
61  43  1.78 

39  22.92 
37  35-52 
43  r-56 

39  22.96 
37  35-5° 
43  1-54 

1S0  ’ 0 0.00 

-0.71 

1S0  0 0.71 

0 0.00 

0 0.00 

V. 

Caffel  .... 

Fiefs 
•*Helfaut 

36  10  59.00 

34  3* 15-47 
t°9  45  46,64 

— 0. 1 1 

— 0.12 

— 0.88 

36  10  59.00 

34  3 M-+7 
109  45  46.64 

10  58.89 
3 *5-35 
45  45-76 

10  58.63 

3 '5- 10 
45  46.27 

180  0 1. 11 

— 1. 11 

180  0 1. 1 1 

0 0.00 

0 0.00 

VI. 

Caffel  .... 

Fiefs  - 

Mefnil  - 

29  5°  27.59 
91  11  19.04 
58  58  14.09 

-o-43 

-0.93 
— c.46 

29  5°  27.95 
91  11  19.40 
58  58  14.45 

50  27.54 
11  18.47 
5s  J3-99 

5o  27.35 

11  18.80 

5s  i3-85 

Sum  of  errors 

180  0 0.72 

1.0S 

— 1.80 

180  0 1.80 

0 o.co 

0 0.00 

VII. 

Caffel  - 

Bethune  - - 

*Fiefs  ...» 

% 

39  42  10.51 
78  39  44.58 
61  38  6.71 

— °-5 r 
— °*73 
—0.56 

3 9 42  10.51 
78  39  44.58 
61  38  6.71 

42  10.00 

39  43-85 
38  6.15 

42  9.91 

39  43-98 
38  6.11 

180  0 1.80 

— 1.80 

180  0 j.80 

0 0.00 

0 0.00 

VIII. 

B thune  - 

Mefnil  .... 

*Fiefs  .... 

62  55  40.04 
87  31  2. 11 

29  33  j8-44 

— 0.16 
— 0.27 
—0. 16 

62  55  40.04 
87  31  2.ri 
29,33  18.44 

55  39-88 
31  1,84 

35  1S.28 

55  39-s4 
31  1.91 

33  18-25 

i8o  0 059 

-0.59 

180  0 0.59 

0 0,00 

0 0 00 

IX. 

Caffel  .... 

Bethime  ... 

*Helfaut  .... 

"75  53  9-5> 
37  29  18.86 

66  37  33  27 

— 0.64 
-045 
~°-55 

75  53  9 5' 
37  29  18.86 
66  37  33.27 

53  8-87 
39  18.41 
3.7  32.72  ' 

53  8.96 

29  18.12 
37  32.72 

t8o  0 1. 64 

— 1 64 

180  0 1.64 

0 0.00 

c 0 00 

The  afterilk  denotes  a computed  angle, 
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BEG  R E E. 


Nc . of 

Triangles. 

Names  of  the  Stations. 

Obferved 

Angles. 

Spherical 

Excefs. 

Spherical 

Angles. 

Angles 
of  tl.e 
Chords. 

Mean 

Angles. 

X. 

Helfaut  .... 

Bethune  - 

Feifs  ... 

o r u 

43  8 13.37 

4 1 10  25.44 
95  4i  22.48 

't 

— 0. 2S 

— 0.26 
-0-75 

0 r n 

43  8 13.37 

41  10  25.44 
95  41  22.48 

/ n 

8 13.09 
10  25.18 
4i  21.73 

r // 

8 12.94 
10  25:01 
41  22.5 

180  0 1.29 

— 1.29 

1S0  0 1.29 

0 c.o 

0 0.0 

XI. 

Fcits  ... 

Mefnil  - 

Sauti  ... 

42  59  49.22 
102  38  922 

34  22  156 

— 0.22 
— 0.80 

— 0.22 

42  59  49-63 
102  38  9.63 

234  22  1 .98 

59  49-4J 
38  8.85 

22  1.76 

59  49-22 
38  9.22 

22  1.56 

\ 

Sum  of  errors 

180  0 0.00 

— 1.24 

— 1.24 

j8o  0 1.24 

0 o.o; 

0 0.0 

XII. 

Fiefs  ... 

Sauti  ... 

Bonnieres  ... 

34  32  52.13 

54  45  9-3s 
90  42  2.11 

-o-34 

-0.38 

-o-75 

34  34  5 J -42 
54  +5  8.66 
90  42  1.39 

32  51.08 
45  8.28 
42  0.64 

32  5°  93 
45  8.17 

42  0.90 

Sum  of  errors 

180  0 3.62 

+ 2.1 5 

/ 

-J-47 

180  0 1.47 

0 0.0 

0 0.0^ 

XIII. 

Bonnieres 

Sauti  ... 

Beauquene  ... 

51  56  48.69 
64  36  51.28 
63  26  18.71 

-0.25 

—0.29 

—0.28 

51  56  49.41 
64  36  51.99 
63  26  19.42 

56  49.16 
36  51.70 
26  19.14 

56  49  !3 
36  5 1 *72 
26  19.15 

Sum  of  errors 

179  59  58.68 
-2.14 

— 0.82 

180  0 0.S2 

0 0.0 

0 0.0 

XIV. 

Sauti 

Beauquene  - - 

Mailii 

52  57  13  76 
59  3 2'8-53 
67  59  20-45 

—0.18 
— 0.19 
—0.21 

52  57  13.04 
59  3 27-8i 
67  59  *9-73 

57  12.86 
3 27.62 
59  I9-52 

57  ‘2.85 
3 27-62 
59  J9-53 

Sum  of  errors 

180  0 2.74 

+ 2.16 

—0.58  . 

1S0  0 0.58 

0 0.0 

0 0.0 

XV. 

Mailii 

Villerfbreton  ' 
Beauquene 

78  53  28.70 

35  JO  33 -6$ 
6J  55  58  56 

—0.38 

-0,-25 

—0.28 

78  53  28.70 
35  10  33-65 
65  55  58-56 

53  2S.32 
10  33.^0 

55  58-28 

53  28  39 
10  33-35 
55  58-26 

• 

180  0 091 

— 0.91 

180  0 ' 0.91 

0 0.0 

0 0.0 

XVI. 

Vi'ierfbreton 

Vjgnacourt 

Beauquene  ... 

35  4 56-87 
65  1 4 50-05 
79  40  14.14 

-029 

—0.33 

—0.44 

35  4 56-87 
65  *4  5°-°5 
79  4°  I4-I4 

4 56-58 

14  49.72 
4°  I3-7° 

4 56  52 
• 14  49.70 
40  13.78 

' 

f8o  0 1.06 

— 1 .06 

180  0 10.6 

_ 

0 0.0 

0 0.0 

XVII. 

Viiltrihri-ton  - \ - 

V'gn- court 

Sourdon  - - , 

99  5 5° -45 
3i  49  57  9 1 
49  4 12.98 

-0.83 

-0.50 

-0.25 

99  5 50.48 
3 j 49  57-92 

49  4 12.98 

5 49  63 
49  57  62 
4 12.75 

5 50.00 

49  57-47 
4 12.53 

i 

Sum  of  errors 

t8o  0 1.34 

+ 0 02 

-1.36 

180  0 1.36 

0 0.0 

0 0.0 

XVIII. 

Villerfbreton 

Sourdon 

Arvilhrs  ... 

60  20  45.63 
52  0 56.06 

67  38  21.22 

-0.24 

—0.22 

—0.26 

60  20  43.56 
52  0 56.20 

67  3S  21.16 

20  43-32 
0 55-78 
38  20.90 

20  4.7  32 
0 55-76 
38  20.92 

Sum  of  errors 

180  0 0.90 

— 0.  tS 

— 0.72 

180  0 0.72 

0 0.0 

O OO 

1 

Vol.  XI. 
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degree 


No.  of 
T riangles. 

Names  of  the  Stations. 

Obferved 

Angles. 

Spherical 

Excefs. 

Spherical 

Angies. 

Angles 
of  the 
Chords. 

Mean 

Angles. 

o ' // 

U 

O 

1 U 

f tr 

' 

It 

XIX. 

BeauquSne 

. 

52  5 16.65 

— 0.19 

5 2 

5 17-43 

5 i724 

.5 

1 7 - 1 3 ' 

Mailli 

- 

- 

$8  8 54.40 

~°-55 

98 

8 55.18 

8 54-63 

8 

54.88 

Bayonviliers 

- 

- 

29  45  47  5 1 

— c.17 

29  45  4«-3° 

45  48-13 

45 

47  99 

r79  59  58-56 

— 0.91 

180 

0 0.91 

0 0.0 

0 

0.0 

Sum  cf  errors 

- 

I 

-2.55 

XX. 

Mailli' 

_ 

. 

19  15  25.70 

— 0. 13 

r9 

15  24  14 

15  24.01 

i5 

23.98 

Bayonviliers 

. 

- 

79  54  i7-65 

— 0.18 

79 

54  16.09 

54  15-91 

54 

15.92 

Vilierfbret.on 

- 

- 

80  50  21.83 

—0  18 

80 

50  20  2 6 

50  20. c8 

5° 

20.10 

- 

180  0 5.18 

— 0.49 

1S0 

0 0.49 

0 0.0 

0 

0.0 

Sum  of  errors 

- 

- 

+ 4-69 

XXI. 

Bayonviliers 

- 

- 

£02  20  59  12 

-0.15 

102 

20  57.90 

20  57-75 

20 

57  Sl 

Villerfbreton 

- 

- 

49  2 7 36-45 

— 0,04 

49 

27  35-2.3 

27  35-19 

27 

35- 1 4 

Arviilers 

- 

- 

28  ii  28.35 

— 0.07 

28 

11  27.13 

11  27  06 

1 1 

27.05 

1S0  0 3.92 

— 0.26 

r8o 

0 0.26 

0 0.0 

0 

0.0 

Sum  of  errors 

- 

- 

+ 3.66 

XXII. 

Villerlhreton 

. 

. 

75  1 3-o2 

-0.30 

75 

1 3.02 

1 2.72 

1 

2.76 

Sourdon 

> 

- 

44  27  3-75 

— 0.22 

44 

27  3-75 

27  3-53 

27 

3 50 

Amiens 

- 

- 

60  3 1 54.00 

-0.25 

60 

3i  54-oo 

3i  53-75 

3i 

53-74 

180  0 0.77 

-0.77 

180 

0 0.77 

0 0.0 

0 

0.0 

/ 

XXIII. 

Villerfbreton 

. 

. 

24  4 47-59 

+ 0.07 

24 

4 48.74 

4 48  81 

4 48.59 

Vignacourt 

- 

- 

25  10  54-43 

-\-0.06 

25 

10  55.58 

10  55.64 

10 

55  43. 

Amiens 

- 

- 

130  44  14.9S 

-0.58 

130 

44  16.13 

44  15  55 

44 

15-98 

[79  59  57-oo 

-°45 

180 

0 0.45 

0 0.0 

o_ 

0.0 

Sum  of  errors 

- 

- 

-.3-45 

XXIV. 

Arvillers 

. 

. 

60  29  18.51 

-0.31 

60  29  18.89 

29  18. 58 

29 

18.59 

Sourdon 

- 

- 

69  17  27.78 

-Q-3.3 

69 

17  2S.16 

17  27.83 

17 

27.85 

Coivrtl 

- 

- 

50  13  13.48 

—0.27 

5° 

13  13. 86 

13  13-59 

13 

13-56 

l7 9 59  59-77 

— 091 

1 80 

0 0.91 

0 o.c 

0 

0.0 

Sum  of  errors 

• 

-1. 14 

XXV. 

Sourdon 

* 

. 

62  33  20.65 

—0-33 

62 

33  2i  29 

33  20.96 

33 

20.98 

Coivrel  - - 

- 

- 

57  10  38-i7 

— 0.30 

57 

10  38. 82 

10  38. 52 

10 

38.51 

Noyers 

- 

- 

60  16  0.18 

—0.31 

60 

16  0.83 

16  0.52 

16 

0.51 

179  59  59.00 

-0.94 

180 

0 0.94 

0 0.0 

0 

0.0 

Sum  of  errors 

*- 

- 

-1.94 

XXVI. 

Coivrel 

- 

- 

62  2 1 39  67 

-°-35 

62 

21  38.68 

21  38.33 

21 

38.34 

Noyers  - 

- 

- 

59  57  16  3o 

-o«34 

59 

57  i5-3i 

57  H-97 

57 

H-97 

/ 

Ctermont 

" 

* 

57  41  8.02 

34 

57 

41  7.04 

41  6.70 

41 

6.69 

180  0 399 

-1.03 

180 

0 1.03 

0 0.0 

0 

0,0 

Sum  of  errors 

- 

- 

+ 2.96 

XXVII. 

Coivrel 

• 

- 

62  59  9.84 

~°-37 

62 

59  9-47 

59  9*i° 

59 

9.12 

Clermont 

- 

- 

58  32  27.67 

~o-35 

53 

32  27.30 

32  26.95 

32 

26.95 

Jonquieres 

* 

58  28  24.65 

-o-34 

53 

2S  24.29 

28  23  95 

28 

23-93 

180  0 2.16 

— 1.06 

180 

0 1.06 

0 0.0 

D 

0.0 

Sum  of  errors 

- 

- 

+ 1. 10 

DEGREE, 


No.  of 
Triangles 

Names  of  the  Stations. 

Obferved 

Angies. 

Spherical 

Excels. 

Spherical 

Angles. 

Angles 
of  the 
Chords.' 

Mean 

Angles. 

XXVIII 

Clermont  - 

Jonquieres  ... 

St.  Cfiriitophe  ... 

Sum  of  errors  - 

0 / If 

49  ‘8  59-n 
53  5 26.10 

77  35  36.19 

n 

-0.25 
— 0.26 
“0-33 

0 1 n 

49  18  5S.93 

53  5 25-9' 
77  35  36.00 

f // 

18  58. 68 
5 25-65 
35  35-67 

r n 

iS  58.65 

5 25.65 
35  35-72 

1 So  0 1.40 

-f-0.56 

— 0.84 

180  0 0.84 

0 0.0 

0 0.0 

XXIX. 

Coivrel  - 

Clermont  - - - 

St.  Chriftophe  ... 

Sum  of  errors  - 

3 2 49  4°-t8 
107  51  26.78 
39  18  55-21 

-0.13 
-0.74 
— 0.12 

3 2 49  59  79 
107  71  26.78 
39  18  54.82 

49  39-66 
51  25.64 
18  54.70 

49  39-46 
51  26.05 
18  54.49 

jSo  0 2.17 

-{“i  18 

-0.99 

180  0 0.99 

0 0.0 

0 0.0 

XXX. 

Clermont  - 
St.  Chriftophe  - 
St.  Martin  - 

Sum  of  errors  - 

54  39  5S-S9 
87  43  29.69 
31  36  36.30 

°-33 

— 0. 76 

— 0.30 

54  39  57-66 
87  43  28  ...;,6 
37  36  35-°7 

39  57-33 
43  27.90 

36  34-77 

39  57-26 
43  28.06  . 
36  34.6S 

180  0 4.S8 

+3-69 

-1. 19 

100  0 1. 19 

0 0.0 

0 0.0 

XXXI. 

St.  Chriftophe  - 
St.  Martin  - 

Dammartin  ... 

Sum  of  errors  - - - 

62  36  58.79 
56  20  9.41 

61  2 54-37 

-0.45 

-°-43 

~°-45 

62  36  58.37 
56  20  9.  0 

61  2 53.96 

36  57-92 

20  8 57 

2 53-5 1 

36  57-93 
20  8.56 

2 53-5i 

[80  0 2.57 

4-1.24 

~I-33 

180  0 1.3  3 

0 0.0 

0 0.0 

XXXII. 

Clermont  - 

Dammartin  ... 

St.  Martin  - 

Sum  of  errors  - 

38  I 22.80 
48  1 54-53 

93  56  45-7' 

— 0-43 

— 0.48 

— 1. 01 

38  1 22.43 

48  1 54. 16 

93  56  45-33 

1 22.0 
1 53.68 
52  44-32 

i 21.79 
1 33 .72 
56  44.69 

[80  0 3.04 

-fl.I2 

— 1.92 

180  0 1.92 

0 0.0 

0 0.0 

XXXIII. 

Clermont  - 

Jonquieres  ... 

Dammartin  ... 

Sum  of  errors  ... 

6 5 57  33-39 
80  45  32.25 
33  16  56.7S 

— 0.67 

— 0.91 

-0.59 

65  57  33-3i 

80  47  32.16 
33  16  56.70 

57  32.64 
45  31-25 

16  56,11 

57  32.5S 
45  31-4-4 
16  55.98 

180  00  2.42 

+ 0.25 

-2.17 

180  0 02.17 

00  0.0 

00  0.0 

XXXIV. 

Jonquieres  ... 

Dammartin 

St.  Martin  ... 

36  15  48.5/ 

81  18  52.89 
62  35  20.94 

-0 .66 

— 1 03 
-0.71 

36  15  48.57 

81  18  52.89 
62  25  20.94 

15  47.91 
185 1.86 
25  20.23 

0 0.0 

*5  47-77 
18  52.09 
25  20.14 

180  0 2.40 

— 2.40 

1 So  0 2.40 

0 0.0 

XXXV. 

St.  Martin  ... 

Dammartin  - 

Pantheon  - 

Sum  of  errors  ... 

7 6 2 3 0.S3 

57  20  17.99 
46  37  1 L.69 

— 0.72 

~°-57 

—0.50 

76  2 31.25 

57  20  18.42 
46  37  12. 12 

2 30.53 
20  17.85 
31  11.62 

2 30.66 
20  17. 82 
37  n«5a- 

180  0 0.51 

— 1.28 

-1.19 

[80  0 1.79 

0 0.0 

0 0.0 

5 fa 


Meafure 
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DEG 

Me  a jure  of  a Degree  in  Sweden. 

Mr.  Swanberg’s  account  of  the  trigonometrical  opera- 
tions in  Lapland,  for  the  purpofe  of  determining  the  value 
of  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  is  a work  that  would  at  any  time 
have  excited  ccnfiderable  attention  front  the  importance  of 
its  objeft,  and  the  com&nefs  of  the  operations  it  details. 
But  at  prefent  it  derives  additional  interefi  from  the  dif- 
ference between  this  degree,  and  that  formerly  meafured  in 
the  fame  country  by  Manpertuis,  Clairault,  &c.  and  Horn 
its  agreement  with  that  which  rtfults  from  the  iate  operations 
carried  on  in  France  and  Spfin. 

Thefummer  of  the  year  tSot  was  entirely  employed  by 
the  Swedifn  afironomers  in  the  chhice  of  Rations,  and  the 
conRru&ion  of  fignals.  They  then  returned  to  Stockholm, 
to  await  tlse  arrival  of  the  circle  conllru&ed  for  them  by  M. 
Lenoir,  and  the  Randards  ol  the  double  metre,  and  of  the 
terfe  employed  in  Peru,  which  the  members  of  the  InRitute 
fent  to  the  academy  at  Stockholm. 

The  meafuve  ot  the  bafe  was  begun  February  the  2 id,  at 
Niemifby,  and  Rnilhed  April  1 ith  at  Poiki  Tornea.  They 
were  then  obliged  to  wait  for  the  fummer  to  meafure  the 
angles.  June,  July,  and  AuguR  were  employed  in  thefe 
operations.  Mallorn  is  the  moR  fouthern,  and  Pahtavsra 
the  mc.R  northern  point  of  thefe  triangles,  which  amount  to 
3 1 in  number,  iscluding  fome  fubfidiary  triangles  of  verifica- 
tion. The  new  arc  is  i°  3/'  19". 56,  that  of  1736  was 
57'  27"  or  30"  : the  difference  is  about  39'  40". 

The  Swedifh  ailroncmers,  in  that  part  of  the  arc  which 
coincided  with  the  French,  have  employed  the  fame  Rations 
' for  their  fignals,  except  the  Finland  church  at  Tornea, 
which  they  have  fubRituted  for  the  church  of  the  town. 
The  fouthern  points  of  the  chain  of  triangles  are  in  the 
iflands  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  diverge  but  little  from 
the  meridian  of  Kittis,  to  which  the  French  aRroriorners  re- 
duced all  the  Rdes  of  their  heptagon. 

They  commenced  the  aRronomical  obfervations  the  7th 
of  September,  at  Mallorn,  by  obferving  the  zenith  dillance 
of  the  pole-ftar.  But  they  did  not  confider  thefe  obferva- 
tions as  correct,  from  fome  irregularity  in  the  rate  of  the 
clock.  Thofe  to  be  relied  on  do  not  commence  till  Ottober 
the  5th,  and  terminated  the  24th.  The  obfervations  of 
the  pole-Rar  at  Pahtavara  commenced  the  10th  cf  Decem- 
ber, and  continued  the  1 1 th,  1 8th,  23d,  24th,  and  2 5th  ; on 
the  26th  and  27th  they  ofciervea  the  fame  Rar  below  the  pole, 
which  they  had  not  been  able  to  do  at  Mallorn.  The  azi- 
muthal obfervations  were  made  at  both  extremities  of  the 
arc  j but  M.  Swanberg  has  only  calculated  thofe  of  Mallorn, 
becaufe  at  Pahtavara  he  had  not  afcertained  the  rate  of  his 
clock  accurately  enough  for  a calculation,  in  which  the 
hour  angle  is  fo  important  an  element.  He  thought  the 
obfervations  at  Mallorn  more  than  fufficient,  confidering  the 
) flight  effc’ft  a frnall  error  in  the  azimuth  could  produce  ort 
an  arc  of  the  meridian. 

The  bafe  was  meafured  with  iron  rods,  or  bars,  rather  more 
than  fix  metres  in  length,  covered  at  each  extremity  with 
two  plates  of  filver,  to  prevent  the  effedt  which  moiflure 
might  have  on  the  iron.  Two  lines  were  drawn  on  thefe 
plates,  the  interval  between  which  was  exadlly  fix  metres. 
The  ends  of  thefe  rods  were  placed  fide  by  fide,  during  the 
ineafurement,  io  that  thefe  lines  preci-fely  coincided.  This 
meafurement  being  performed  in  the  middle  of  winter,  they 
found  the  atmofphere  fo  much  obfeured  by  continual  fogs, 
that  they  could  not  from  one  end  of  the  bafe  fee  the  fignal 
placed  at  the  other.  This  compelled  them  to  trace  the  bafe 
by  means  of  intermediate  pickets.  M.  Swanberg  computes 
the  errors  that  might  poffibly  arife  from  this  method,  and 
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fuppofes  the  bafe  to  be  a polygon  inferihed  in  a logarithmic 
fpiral  ; the  correction  appears  to  be  too  ima’l  a quantity  to 
deferve  notice. 

The  planks  which  fupported  the  iron  rod?  bring  elevated 
half  a metre  from  the  furiace  of  tire  ground,  they  nude  life 
of  a brafs  pendulum  furniflied  with  a level,  to  afeertain  the 
fpot,  where  they  left,  off,  that  they  might  recommence  from 
thefarnep’.ace,  as  the  winds  which  bleweontimially  would  have 
rendered  a plumb-line  of  little  or  no  life.  When  they  quitted 
their  labours  in  an  evening  to  .return  home,  they  firfl  made  a 
heap  of  fnow,  which  they  rendered  as  compact  as  pofiibk  by 
preffure  ; and  on  this  placed  a deal  tablet,  which  was  fur- 
rounded  with  fnow  to  render  it  immoveable,  and  on  which 
they  marked  the  point  where  they  quitted  their  operation. 
The  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  which  indicated  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  rods,  was  in  contadx  with  the  iron,  and  it  was  by 
no  means  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  for  the  mercury  to 
defeend  30°  below  the  freezing  point. 

M.  Swanberg  imagines  that  he  began  his  bafe  very  nearly 
at  the  fame  fpot  with  the  French  academicians.  But  it  is 
the  opinion  of  M.  Delambre  (who  is  in  poffeffion  of  a work 
by  M.  Outhier,  containing  particulars  that  M.  Swanberg 
was  unacquainted  with),  that  the  new  bafe  is  four  feet  Ihcrter 
at  this  end  than  the  old  one.  There  is  no  rock  at  the 
northern  extremity,  and  their  refearches  to  find  fome  vef- 
tiges  of  the  old'termiration  were  totally  ufelefs ; as  M. 
Manpertuis  has  left  no  indication  of  this  fpot. 

The  abbe  Outhier  fays,  that  the  French  bafe  terminated  in 
a fignal  at  the  northern  extremity  ; and  that  the  marks  were 
croffes,  but  made  on  the  bark  of  tour  fir  trees,  two  on  each" 
tree,  one  at  the  height  of  a man,  the  other  near  the  ground. 
Thefe  trees  formed  a quadrilateral  figure,  the  interfedtion  of 
the  diagonals  of  which  was  the  centre  of  the  fignal.  It  is 
potable  that  thefe  trees  might  no  longer  exifl  : but  one  of 
them  was  remarkably  fituated  ; it  Rood  near  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and  touched  the  inclofure  of  a field. 

Now  M.  Swanberg’s  bafe  terminated  in  a field,  which  he 
believ.-s  to  be  the  fame.  It  was  divided  between  the  pea- 
fants  of  the  villages  of  Sarki.vara  and  Rahtola  ; and  as  there 
was  no  rock  or  Rone  on  which  he  could  mark  his  boundary, 
he  Ropped  at  the  inclofure  which  feparated  the  poffefiions 
of  thefe  two  villages,  concluding  that  intereR  would  induce 
them  to  repair  this  boundary,  whenever  it  was  injured.  To 
preferve  the  precife  point  at  which  the  bafe  terminated,  he 
had  a pit  dug  about  a metre  and  a half  in  depth  immediately 
below  the  inclofure.  They  then  charred  the  furface  of  a 
thick  trunk  of  a fir  tree,  to  render  it  lefs  liable  to  decay, 
and  placed  it  in  the  pit,  furrounded  with  gravel  and  pebbles, 
to  render  it  immoveable.  Its  centre  was  pierced  with  a 
thick  brafs  wire,  and  it  was  covered  with  iron  plates,  on 
which  a crofs  was  engraved,  the  centre  of  which  corre- 
fponded  to  that  of  the  trunk. 

M.  Delambre  thinks,  that  if  this  inclofure  was  the  fame 
with  that  deferibed  by  the  abbe  Outhier,  the  new  bafe 
would  be  10  or  1 2 toifes  fhorter  than  that  of  1736,  flip- 
pofing  1 1 toifes,  adding  the  4 toifes  at  the  other  end,  we 
fiiould  have  about  12  toifes,  that  the  new  bafe  would  be 
Ihorter  than  the  old  one.  But  M.  Swanberg’s  is  7414.5 
toifes,  the  other  only  7406.8  toifes,  which  is,  on  the  contrary, 
lefs  by  8 toifes. 

M.  Delambre  fufpedts  that  the  new  bafe  was  not  fo 
oblique  to  the  river  as  the  other  ; and  concludes,  after  a very 
careful  examination  of  the  quefiion,  that  neither  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  M.  Swanberg’s  bafe  coincided  with  that  of  M. 
Maupertuis.  And  it  is  his  opinion  that  the  difference  between 
the  degree  of  1802  and  that  of  17 36,  does  not  arife  from 
any  error  in  the  trigonometrical  operations,  but  depends 
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wholly  on  an  error  in  the  amplitude  of  the  arc  which  he  ef- 
timates  at  10"  or  1 2".  t 

Thefe  are  the  (ides  common  to  both  the  operations. 


Swarberg. 

Outhier. 

Bafe 

- 

- 

- 74H-5 

7406.8 

Northern  extremity 

to 

Avanfaxa 

1 186.0 

1207.3 

Southern  extremity' 

- 

A van  fa xa 

72400 

7242  8 

Cuitaperi 

- 

Avanfaxa 

8656  9 

8660.0 

Cuitaperi 

- 

Horrilankero 

1.3396  1 

i3432-° 

Kakamavara 

- 

Horrilankero 

19066.5 

19073.0 

Kakamavara 

- 

Nieinifby 

25047 .0 

25°.  53-° 

Horrilankero 

- 

Niumiby 

7028.4 

7029.0 

Horrilankero 

- 

Avanfaxa 

7447-9 

74.51-4 

Pudingi 

- 

Avanfaxa 

14271.0 

14277  3 

Pullingi 

- 

Horrilankero 

1 ’529-3 

115585 

Pullingi 

- 

Niemifljy 

87.57  6 

,8768.8 

Pul.inpi 

- 

Kittis 

10672.3 

10676.0 

Nicmifby 

- 

Kittis 

I3449-1 

13560.0 

The  obfervations  which  were  made 

to  determine 

the  lati- 

tilde  of  the  extrtme  ftations  pave  likewife,  with  the  greeted 
accuracy,  the  declination  or  polar  distance  of  the  pole-dar. 
Mr.  Swanberg  deduces  it  from  his  obfervations  i°  45'  36".2, 
for  the  beginning  of  year  1800;  Delambre  and  Mechain, 
from  the  mean  of  tome  hundred  obfervations,  i°  45'  35" .4 ; 
by  Mr.  Pond’s  tables  in  Philofophical  Tranfadtions  mlcrted 
under  Declination,  it  is  Is  45'  36"  ; perhaps  the  polition 
of  no  (tar  was  ever  fo  well  known.  The  refult  of  Mr. 
Swanberg’s  meafurement  and  calculation  is  as  follows. 

The  length  of  the  bafe  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  fea,  at 
the  temperature  of  zero,  w'as  7414.. 4919  toifes,  or 
1 4,4.5  (.  1 16  metres.  The  didance  between  the  parallels  of 
Pahtavara  and  Mallorn  92,767.981  toifes  or  180, 827. 6S. 
metres. 

The  latitude  of  the  centre  of  the  fignal  at  Mallorn  was 
6j°  3 i'  30". 26,  and  at  Pahtavara  67°  S'  49". 83.  Therefore 
the  latitude  of  the  middle  point  was  66°  20'  10". 04  ; the  am- 
plitude of  the  whole  arc  i°  39'  19". 56  ; and  the  value  of  the 
degree  57,196.159  toifes.  The  moll  probable  eilipticity 
deduced  from  comparing  thefe  determinations  with  thofe 

1 

made  in  Peru,  the  Ead  Indies  and  France,  is  9 , , o(jr  > an^ 

the  radius  of  the  equator  3371452  toifes. 

The  degree  of  Maupertuis  exceeds  that  of  Mr.  Swanberg 
224  toifes.  v If  the  error  had  been  the  other  way,  and  if  at 
the  fame  time  the  ailronomers  at  Peru  had  committed  an 
equal  error  in  their  determination,  the  polar  axis  would  have 
appeared  the  longed.  ^ 

The  account  which  Mr.  Swanberg  has  publifned  of  this 
operation  is  enriched  with  a number  of  valuable  invelliga- 
tions  of  various  formula,  for  the  computation  and  correction 
of  fpheroidica!  triangles,  and  of  the  different  parts  of  a me- 
ridian line. — It  is  entitled  “ Expr  firion  des  Operations  faites 
en  Laponie,  pour  la  Dcti  r.nmation  a’un  Arc  du  Meridien, 
en  1801,  1802,  Sc  1803,  par  *Mt ffieurs  Olverbom,  Swan- 
berg, Holmquift,  et  Palander.  Redigee  par  M.  Swan- 
Berg.” 

The  mathematical  ckfs  of  the  national,  infdtute,  as  a 
mark  of  refpeft  to  M.  Swanberg,  for  the  (kill  and  analyti- 
cal knowledge  difplayed  in  the  above  work,  voted  him  the 
medal  founded  by  M.  De  la  Lande.  v.  Con.  des  Temps 
180S,  from  which  this  account  was  chiefly  taken. 

Meafurement  of  a meridional  and  perpendicular  Arc  in  India. 


an  arc  of  the  meridian  on  the  coafl  of  Coromandel,  in  ‘he  la- 
titude 12°  30'.  This  operation  form  e part  of  an  f-xtenfive 
furvey,  which  is  intended  to  be  carried  crofs  the  penii.fula  of 
India.  It  appears  to  have  been  coudufte  i in  a v^ry  intelli- 
gent and  careful  manner.  The  method  the  author  has  fol- 
lowed fo  rxadlly  reft  rubles  that  of  general  Roy,  and  colonel 
Mndge,  that  it  requires  but  little  deicription.  The  b ? f e was 
meaiured  with  a Keel  chain,  made  by  Ramlderi.  and  its  rate 
of  expanfion  afeertained  by  pyrometricai  experiments. 

It  commenced  at  St.  Thomas’s  mount,  near  tort  St. 
George,  and  extended  40006.44  feet,  in  a direftion  nearly 
fouth. 

The  angles  were  mcafured  by  a theodolite  extremely  firni- 
lar  to  that  ufed  in  the  Engbih  furvev;  it  was  conflrudted . 
by  Mr.  Cary,  an  artill  who  was  brought  up  under  Ramfden, 
and  nothing  inferior  to  him  in  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  his 
workmanfhip. 

The  triangles  illicit  connected  the  extreme  ft  tions  were 
32  in  number;  the  obfervations  of  their  angles  leem  to  have 
been  taken  with  great  accuracy.  The  joint  errors  of  the 
three  angles  in  three  inflances  amount  to  5";  in  general  they 
are  under  2",  fo  that  the  error  of  a (ingle  angle  never  pro- 
bably exceeded  2",  and  was  often  within  that  quantity.  The 
fouthern  extremity  of  the  arc  was  at  Tnvandiporum,  in  lat. 

1 1°  44'  52 ".6,  near  Pondicherry  ; the  northern  at  Paudree, 
lat.  13°  19'  49".2. 

The  obfervations  made  to  determine  the  amplitude  of  the 
arc  were  made  with  a zenith  ieCtor,  conftrueted  by  Ramfden. 
They  couflit  of  zenith  diftances  of  Aldebaran,  taken  at  each 
extremity.  The  coincidence  of  the  obfervations  that  are 
publifhed  is  fatisfaflory  enough  ; but  as  forr.e  confiderable 
previous  difagrcermnt  is  alluded  to,  and  as  it  is  poffible  for  a 
ieftor  to  give  obfervations  which  accord  very  weil  with  each 
other,  but  affcCled  with  forr.e  common  error,  if  there  is  any 
part  of  the  procefs  on  which  we  fhould  hefitate  to  place  im- 
plicit reliance,  it  is  this  ; but  in  making  this  remark  we  are 
very  far  from  imputing  the  (mailed  inattention  to  the  ifige- 
ni  jus  officer,  who  has  conducted  the  whole  of  this  operation 
in  a manner  that  reflefts  great  honour  on  himfelf  and  his  pro- 
feffion. 

The  direction  of  the  meridian  was  determined  by  obferva- 
tions of  the  pole  ftar  at  its  greated  elongation,  as  ptaftifed 
fo  fuccefsfully  by  general  Roy ; this  method  was  likewife 
ufed  to  obtain  the  azimuthal  angles  for  computing  the  value 
of  a perpendicular  degree.  Thefe  were  taken  at  Carangooly 
hill,  and  Curnatighur,  two  dations  nearly  eait  and  ived  of' 
each  other,  and  aidant  about  fifty-five  miles. 

In  that  part  of  the  computation  where  it  was  necefTarv  to 
afuime  fome  hypothefis  of.the  earth’s  figure,  the  author  takes 
the  fpheroid  resulting  from  the  meridional  and  perpend’cular 
degree  meafured  in  England.  This  feems  to  have  been  in- 
judicious ; it  would  have  been  more  ttricily  correct  to  have 
taken,  for  afeeond  approximation,  the  fpheroid  derived  from 
his  own  obfervations  ; but  as  he  himfelf  obferves,  the  error 
arfiog  (rom  an  erroneous  fuppofition  would  be  very  fmall. 
The  final  refult  which  major  Eambton  obtains  is,  that  ibe 
length  of  the  meridional  degree  in  latitude  120  32'  is  60,495 
fathoms,  and  perpendicular  degree  61.061  fathoms. 

We  have  now  brought  the  hidorical  part  of  ourfubjeft  to, 
a conciufion,  and  have  enumerated  every  operation  inllituted 
for  the  meafurement  of  the  earth  that  is  found  upon  record, 
from  the  earlied  ages  to  the  prefent  day. 

It  is  evident  that  the  late  attempts  to  inveftigate  the  exaft 
figure  of  the  earth  by  a&ual  meafurement  have  not  betn  at- 
tended with  the  fuccefs  that  might  be  expected,  when  we- 


In  the  Afiatic  refearches,  (vol.  viii.)  major  Lambton  has  confider  the  exquiiite  conltruftion  of  the  inflsuments  that 
given  a very  circumltantial  account  of  the  meafurement  of  have  been  contrived  for  this  purpofe,  the  intelligence*  that 
6 has 
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has  been  evinced  in  the  life  cf  them,  and  the  {crapulous  accu- 
racy with  which  the  obfervations  have  been  computed..  But 
not  withftanding  the  fanguine  hopes  that  were  entertained  of 
removing  every  doubt  on  this  queftion,  have  been  greatly  dif- 
appointed,  yet  the  information  we  have  obtained  by  thefe 
operations  is  by  no  means  inconiiderable.  x he  remaining 
uncertainty  is  now  reftrided  within  very  narrow  limits,  and 
we  may  conclude  with  confidence  that  the  errors  of  obferva- 
tion  are  no  longer  concerned  in  the  anomalies  that  yet  re- 
main to  be  explained.  Two  caufes  are  fuggefted  as  moit 
likely  to  produce  the  difcordance  : either  a great  irregu- 
larity in  the  actual  figure  ot  the  earth,  or  an  extremely  va- 
riable denfity  of  the  materials  that  lie  beneath  its  furface. 
Both  thefe  caufes  arc  probably  concerned,  but  what  precife 
fhare  is  to  be  attributed  to  each,  future  obfervations  alone 
can  determine. 

This  fubjed  will  be  again  refumed  under  figure  of  the 
Earth,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  an  account  of  the 
other  methods  that  have  been  employed  in  the  folution-of 
this  problem. 

The  great  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  con- 
fbudion  of  iuftruments  defigned  for  operations  of  this  nature, 
have  been  the  means  of  creating  almoft  a new  fcience. 

To  derive  all  poffible  advantage  from  obfervations  of  luch 
extreme  precifion,  it  was  requifite  to  devife  new  formulas, 
new  modes  of  calculating  the  triangles,  and  many  new  cor- 
redions  that  were  either  imperfedly  applied,  or  totally  ne- 
gleded  by  former  obfervers.  For  thefe  valuable  additions 
to  the  fcience  of.pradical  geometry,  we  are  indebted  to 
home  of  the  lir  ft;  mathematicians  of  the  age.  They  are  to  be 
found  difperfed  in  the  tranfadions  and  memoirs  of  different 
learned  focieties,  and  in  the  accounts  of  the  furveys  above 
enumerated. 

Profeffor  Playfair  ha=  given  a complete  inveftigation  of  the 
formulae  requifite  for  calculating  the  different  parts  of  a me- 
ridian line,  and  other  circles  on  a fpheroid.  (See  Edin.  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol,  v.)  In  the  Englifh  furvey,  a method  entirely 
new,  of  calculating  fpheroidical  triangles,  is  given  by  Mr. 
Dalby,  and  the  account  of  this  whole  work  begun  by  gene- 
ral Roy,  and  continued  by  colonel  Mudge,  is  in  itfelf  a moil 
complete  treatife  on  the  fcience  of  trigonometrical  furveying. 
The  French  method  of  obfervation  neceffarily  required  cor- 
xedions  of  a more  intricate  nature  than  ours.  And  Delambre, 
with  the  account  he  has  publifhed  of  his  own  obfervations, 
has  given  a great  number  of  pradical  rules,  which,  though 
derived  from  the  mod  profound  analyfis,  he  has  reduced  to 
fuch  a convenient  form,  that  they  may  be  employed  by  per- 
fons  who  have  acquired  only  a moderate  fhare  of  mathema- 
tical knowledge.  La  Place  and  Legendre  have  likewife 
both  eiTentially  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  this 
fcience. 

We  have  hitherto  entered  but  little  into  the  mathematical 
part  of  this  fubjed,  not  becaufe  it  was  thought  foreign  to  the 
plan  of  this  work,  but  that  the  narrative  might  be  given  in  as 
uninterrupted  a form  as  poffible.  But  as  we  are  defirous  that 
nothing  fhould  be  omitted  that  relates  either  to  the  theory 
and  pradice  of  alfronomy,  or  the  lciences  conneded  with  it, 
we  propofe  to  fubjoin,  by  way  of  appendix  to  this  article,  a 
fhort  treatife  on  that  part  of  geodetical  trigonometry,  that  is 
more  immediately  applicable  to  the  meafurement  of  degrees, 
and  other  quellions  conneded  with  the  figure  of  the  earth. 

For  the  other  methods  of  determining  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  fee  Pendulum,  Parallax,  &c. 

On  the  Method  of  olfermng  and  cor  retting  the  Angles. 

The  angles  may  be  obferved  either  with  a theodolite,  or, 


what  is  nearly  the  fame,  a portable  aftronomical  circle,  or 
with  the  repeating  circle  of  Borda. 

A circular  inftrument,  with  two  microfcopes  to  its  azimuth 
circle,  will  give  two  meafures  of  the  angle  required  without 
changing  the  pofition  cf  the  whole  inftrument  ; namely,  one 
bv  each  microfcope,  but  with  three  verniers  we  obtain  fix 
meafures  of  the  fame  angle.  Three  verniers  are  therefore 
better  than  two  microfcopes. 

If  this  inftrument  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ftation,  no 
c'orredicns  will  be  required,  except  fuch  as  relate  to  the 
fpherical  excefs,  or  redudion  to  the  chord,  according  to  the 
mode  of  computation  adopted,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter; 
but  if  the  inllrunient  be  placed  out  of  the  centre  of  the  fta- 
tion, acorredion  mull  be  applied,  as  will  be  explained  in  the 
diredions  for  the  management  of  the  repeating  circle. 

If  the  angles  are  taken  with  the  repeating  circle,  feveral 
corredions  will  be  required,  fome  depending  on  the  mecha- 
nical conftrudion  of  the  inftrument,  and  others  on  its  pofition  : 
the  nature  and  method  of  application  of  thefe  we  {hall  en- 
deavour to  explain. 

Under  Circle  and  Declination,  a full  account  has  al- 
ready been  given  of  the  mechanical  conftrudion  of  this  inftru- 
ment, of  the  requifite  verifications,  and  mode  of  ufing  it  for 
aftronomical  purpefes.  It  now  only  remains  to  deferibe  the 
method  of  employing  it  for  geodetical  obfervations. 

The  method  of  obferving  an  angle  between  two  objeds 
with  the  repeating  circle  is  as  follows : 

Firft,  bring  the  plane  of  the  circle  into  the  plane  of  the 
angle  to  be  obferved  ; if  this  is  rightly  performed,  the  inter- 
fedion  of  the  wires  of  the  micrometer  of  the  moveable  tele- 
fcope  fhould  pafs  over  each  objed  in  its  revolution  round  its 
centre.  To  effrd  this  readily  requires  a little  dexterity  and 
pradice.  Tlieplaneof  the  inftrument,  when  vertical, 'fhould  firft: 
be  placed  in  a pofition  nearly  between  the  two  objeds,  then 
inclined  with  the  hand  till  the  two  objeds  feem  to  the  eye 
equally  diftant  from  the  plane  of  the  circle.  The  inftrument  is 
then  to  be  turned  round  its  vertical  axis,  till  one  objed  is  brought 
into  the  front  or  upper  telefcope  fixed  at  zero.  The  back  or 
lower  telefcope  fhould  be  b ought  to  the  other.  Then  by 
the  joint  adion  of  the  feet  ferews,  and  a fmall  motion,  if  re- 
quifite,  in  azimuth,  the  two  objeds  may  be  bifeded  by  each 
of  the  micrometers.  The  upper  telefcope  being  brought, 
as  above,  to  the  left,  and  the  lower  to  the  right  hand  objed, 
the  firft  part  of  the  operation  will  be  accomplifhed.  Then, 
without  altering  the  relative  pofition  of  the  telefcopes,  the 
circle  is  to  be  turned  towards  the  left  by  its  general  motion, 
till  the  under  telefcope  is  direded  to  the  left  hand  objed ; the 
upper  telefcope  is  then  to  be  releafed,  and  turned  round  on 
the  inftrument,  till  it  is  direded  to  the  right  hand  objed. 
When  each  fignal  is  accurately  bifeded  at  the  fame  time,  one 
obfervation  is  complete,  and  the  verniers  will  fhew  the  double 
of  the  meafured  angle.  This  is  to  be  repeated  till  a fuffi- 
cient  degree  of  certainty  is  obtained. 

We  {hall  give  an  example  of  an  angle  meafured  by  an  18 
inch  circle,  conftrudied  by  Mr.  Troughton. 

No.  of  Obf.  Angle  given  by  Infl.  Angle  deduced. 


2 

1270 

7' 

45v 

63° 

33' 

52"-5 

4 

254 

24 

c3 

33 

51 

6 

21 

23 

00 

63 

33 

5° 

8 

148 

3° 

30 

63 

33 

48-7 

IO 

275 

38 

10 

63 

33 

49-3 

12 

42 

45 

5° 

63 

33 

49.1 

*4 

169 

53 

20 

63 

33 

48.6 

16 

297 

oo 

5° 

63 

33 

48-5 

20 

1 91 

16 

n 

63 

33 

49 

Correction 


Cor  region  for  the  Eccentricity  of  the  tower  Telefcope. 

When  we  begin  theobfervation  of  an  angle  A C B,(P/.V1I. 
fg.  58.)  the  upper  telefcope  is  direCted  to  the  objeCt  A, 
to  the  left,  in  the  direction  C A.  If  the  lower  telefcope 
was  concentric,  we  fhould  direCl  it  towards  C B,  and  the  in- 
tercepted arc  would  give  upon  the  limb  the  meafure  re- 
quired. Bat,  on  account  of  the  eccentricity,  C D,  the 
jower  telefcope,  which  is  fixed  in  D,  takes  the  direction 
D B.  Afterwards,  when  we  direfh  the  lower  telefcope  to 
A,  the  point  D.  by  the  movement  of  the  inftrument  on  its 
pivot,  is  tranfported  to  E,  and  the  lower  telefcope  takes  the 
direction  A E ; fo  that  the  motion  given  to  the  inftrument 
is  equal  to  the  4 DC  F,  and  not  to  the  4 ACB. 

Now  DGE  = ACE  — ACD  = ACE  — BCD 
-BCA  = ACE-BCD  + BCA  = (90°  - A ) 
— ( 90°  — B)  + BCA  = 90°  — A — 90-j-B-j- 

BCA  = BCA  + B — A=B-CA  + s 

V-/  Jtj 

for  the  4L’s  A and  B being  very  ftjjall,  we  may  ufe  the 
fines  inftead  of  the  arcs.  The  upper  telefcope  is  thus 
turned  to  the  left  out  of  the  Z.  A C B,  a quantity  = 
CD  C E 

B C A + ; then,  to  bring  it  back  to  B,  it 

C JJ  C rl 

CD  C F 

+ACB=2ACB 


DEGREE. 

of  the  objeCt  to  the 
Right  22,000  fathoms 
Total  correction 


diftance 
gives 


left  = 5000 

4“  C)*40 
O.O9 

+ 0.31 


fathoms 


If  the  two  diftances  are  equal,  the  terms  deftroy  each 
other,  and  the  correction  becomes  = o. 

The  annexed  table  is  calculated  for  an  18-inch  circle  of 
Mr.  Troughton’s  conftruCtion. 

He  places  his  divifions  from  right  to  left  ; the  obferva- 
tions,  therefore,  begins  with  the  left-hand  objeCt. 

Fathoms. 


1000 

2000 

3000 

4000 

rooo 


2 .co 
1 .00 
0.67 
0.50 
o 40 


muft  defcribe  A C B + 

CD  CE 

+ C B CA 

the  limb,  we  find  A C B + 


C B CA 
then,  taking  half  the  arc  meafured  on 
CD  C E 


2 C B 2 C A 
meafured)  ; then  ACB  = | (arc  meafured)  - 
CD 


= i (arc 
CE 


2 C A 


2 C B' 


To  find  A C B,  we  muft  add  u-lcc^tn.clt.y  _ 

C j 


eccentricity 


D 


D is  the  diftance  C B,  from  the  objeCt  B, 

which  is  to  the  right,  and  G,  the  diftance  e A,  from  the 
objeCt  A,  which  is  towards  the  left.  In  the  figure,  the 
eccentricity  is  to  the  left;  if  it  had  been  to  the  right,  it 
would  have  been  negative,  and  the  correction  would  have 
had  contrary  figns.  The  correction  is  always  = § the 
eccentricity , reduced  to  feconds,  and  divided  by  the  diftance 
of  the  objeCt  on  the  fame  fide  with  the  eccentricity,  minus 
the  i eccentricity,  divided  by  the  diftance  from  the  other 
fide,  relatively  to  the  eccentric  telefcope. 

In  circles  conftruCted  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Troughton, 
the  eccentricity  of  the  lower  telefcope  is  one  inch  and  four 

, . 1.4  inches  1 , . 

tenths,  srid  ■ — * i this  Quantity, 

~ >3 


6000 

o-3  3 

7000 

0.30 

8000 

0.25 

9000 

0.22 

10,000 

0.20 

I 1,000 

0. 18 

J 2,000 

0. 16 

13,000 

0.14 

14,000 

0.13 

15,000 

0.13 

16,000 

0. 1 2* 

17.000 

0. 1 2 

1 8,000 

0.1  r 

19,000 

0. 10 

20,000 

0. 10 

2 1,000 

• ro 

22,000 

.09 

23,000 

.09 

24;000 

.08 

25,000 

0.08 

It  is  a curious  circumftance,  firft  noticed  by  Legendre, 
that  this  correction  for  eccentricity,  when  applied  to  the 
three  angles  in  a triangle,  becomes  zero. 

For,  if  a,  b,  e,  reprefent  the  fides  of  a triangle,  we  have 
the  correction  for  the  angle. 


I fathom  102 


feconds,  will  be  2oo2"„5  = 


the  correction  will  be 

G 


206264.8 
103 

2002".  1 


D 


reduced  to 

_R" 

103' 

The  following 


A - if  - 


B = — - — 


therefore, 


table,  which  is  calculated  for  the  above-mentioned  eccen- 
tricity, is  of  very  eafy  application. 

With  the  diftance  of  the  objeCt,  which  is  on  the  fame 
fide  with  the  eccentric  telefcope,  that  is,  the  diftance  of  the 
left-hand  objeCt  in  our  inftruments,  enter  the  table,  and  take 
a correction,  to  which  you  will  prefix  the  fign  -f . With 
the  diitance  of  the  right-hand  objeCt,  take  a fecond  cor- 
rection, which  is  to  have  the  fign  — . 

Example.  Suppofe  the  diftance  of  the  left-hand  objeCt 
to  be  5000  fathom3,  and  the  right-hand  objeCt  to  be  di- 
ftant  22,000  fathoms,  and  the  eccentricity  to  the  left,  the 

% 


which  together  = o. 

Reduction  of  the  cbferved  Angle  to  the  Horizon. 

The  repeating  circle  does  not  give  direCtly  the  horizontal 
angle  between  two  fignals,  but  the  oblique  angle  ; it  is 
neceffarv,  therefore,  to  take  the  zenith  diftances  of  the  ob- 
ferved  objeCts,  and  then  calculate  the  azimuthal  angle  by 
the  refolution  of  a fpherical  triangle. 

The  reduftion  is  as  follows  : 

Let  A = angle  of  pofition,  or  obferved  angle. 


H — altitude  of  fignal  A. 
altitude  of  fignal 


Let 


Tab.  II. 


DEGREE. 


Let  n = fin.’  § (H  + b)  tang.  \ A — fin.’  f (H  - h) 
cot.  | A. 

Then  the  cor.  x = n,  fee.  H,  fee.  h. 

If  the  zj n.  diftances  differ  more  than  2°  or  30  from  90°, 
this  formula  may  be  employed. 

Cn.(C+}+--S) 

Sin.^is  = / \ 2 ! \ 2 y 

fin.  S — fin.  S' 


2;  being  the  angle  reduced  to  the  horizon,  C the  angle 
at  the  centre,  S and  S'  the  zen.  diftances  of  the  fignals. 

rTo  facilitate  this  reduction,  we  have  added  the  tables 
calculated  for  this  purpofe  by  M.  Delambre.  By  thtfe 
tables  we  may  at  the  fame  time  reduce  the  horizontal  angle 
to  that  formed  by  the  chords. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  tables  will  be  eafiiy  underftood  by  an 
example. 

H + h is  the  fum  of  the  zenith  diftances  of  the  obferved 
objedts  diminifhed  by  1S00. 

If  the  fum  fhould  be  lefs  than  180°,  H + h is  the  re- 
mainder required  to  complete  180°. 

H — h is  always  the  difference  between  the  two  zenith 
diftance.  * 

(H  + h)  and  (H  — l)  are  always  confidered  as  pofitive 
cumbers. 

P + Q/s  the  fum  of  the  diftances  in  French  toifes  be- 
tween the  obferver  and  each  of  the  fignals. 

P — QJs  the  difference  between  thefe  diftances;  (P  — Q) 
is  always  pofitive. 

With  (P  + QJ  and  (P  — QJ  take  in  Tab.  II.,  two 
numbers,  to  which  you  always  muff  annex  the  fign. 

With  the  obferved  angle,  take  in  Tab.  IV.  the  number. 
Tangent , to  which  the  fign  + mud  be  always  annexed,  and 
which  muff  be  placed  under  the  factor  found  by  H -j-  h. 

With  the  fame  angle  take  in  the  adjoining  column,  Co- 
tangent. to  which  annex  fign  — , and  place  it  under  the 
factor  found  by  H — h.  Place  thefe  fame  numbers  under 
the  fadfors  (P  + Q_ ) and  (P  — QJ,  as  in  the  example. 
Make  the  four  requilite  muliplications. 

The  difference  of  the  two  firft  products  is  the  redudtion 
to  the  horizon,  to  be  applied  according  to  its  fign. 

The  difference  of  the  two  laft  products  is  the  redudtion 
to  the  chords,  to  be  applied  with  its  proper  fign  to  the  hori- 
zontal angle. 

This  laft  redudtion  is  almoft  always  fubtradtive,  but  it 
fometimes  becomes  additive,  by  the  fourth  produdt  exceed- 
ing the  third. 

In  general,  the  fourth  produdt  is  nothing,  and  the  third 
always  very  fmall  ; fo  that  in  calculating  the  reduction, 
which  is  indifpenfable,  it  is  very  little  more  trouble  to  re- 
duce the  angle  to  the  chords.  Thefe  tables  are,  in  gene- 
ral, quite  fufficient  for  the  redudtion  to  the  horizon  ; buc, 
for  greater  exadtnefs,  Table  III.  is  added.  The  difference  of 
the  produdb,  as  obtained  above,  may,  by  means  of  this 
table,  be  multiplied  by  fee.  H,  fee.  h,  as  required  by  the 
formula.  If  greater  precifion  be  required,  the  whole  calcula- 
tion may  be  repeated  with  the  corrected  angle,  inftead  of 
the  obferved  angle. 

Table  V.  is  for  calculating  the  fpherical  excefs* 

To  m.ike  ufe  of  th:s  table,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  a plan  of 
the  triangles  with  a fcaie.  The  arguments  are  .one  fide  of 
the  triangle  as  a bate,  and  the  height. 

Example. 

Obferved  Angle.  Zenith  Diftance. 

32”  2d  15". 7 A = S90  41' 54".6 

B = 8S  49  15.6 

178  3i  10.2 

7 


Diftance  of  Signali 
in  Toifes. 

A = 1S283 
B ==  24423 


H 4-  h = I 28  49/8 
H - h - S2  39 


Tab.  I. 


Argument 
Fadtors 
Tab.  IV. 

t 

H + h 
-f  1.669 
+ 5-99 

' , 

H - h 
4-0.587 
— 7.106 

p+Q_  P-Q. 

— 0.1  ! 2 — 0.005 

4-  5.99  - 7.106 

15021 

15021 

S345 

3 522 
°587 
4109 

— 0.67  4-  0.2 

4-  0.02 . 

— 0.65  = redudtion 
to  the  chords. 

+ 

9-  9973i  - 

-41.71222 

Obferved  angle 
Redudtion  to  horizon 

Horizontal  angle  - 
Redudtion  to  the  chords 

Angle  of  the  chorda 


32° 

2 o' 

1 5".  7 
-3I-7 

= 32 

*9 

44.0 

' 0.65 

32 

1 9 

43-45 

When  the  depreffions  are  fmall,  we  may,  inftead  of  the 
tables,  ufe  this  formula. 

„={(90o_^)tMf,c_(^ycot.,c} 

fin.  1".  ^ 

Example  by  the  Formula. 

S — 89°  41'  54 " .6 
S'  = 88  49  15.6 


9° 


S +5'  =178  31  10.2  2 — S'  = o°  <2'  30" 

J + S'  S - S' 


= o 44  24.9 

= 2664.". 9 =p 


= 0 26  19.5 

= 2579"-5  = 7 


Sin.  i"  4.68557 
Log./  6.85136 
Tang.  - C 9.46228 


4.68557 
Log.  q * 6.39704 

Cot.iC  053764 


4 0.09921  = 9 ".98 

-41.71 


— 1.62025  = 4i".7i 


— 31.73  = Redudtion  required. 
32®  20'  15  70 


Reduced  angle  =32  19  43.97  the  fame  as  above. 


Reduction  of  the  obferved  Angle  to  the  Centre  of  the  Station. 

It  frequently  happens  in  trigonometrical  furveys,  that  the 
obfervation  cannot  be  taken  in  the  centre  of  the  ftation ; in 
this  cafe,  a corredtion  becomes  neceffary. 

{Plate  VII.  Jig.  59.)  Let  C be  the  centre  of  the  ftation, 
O the  place  of  the  obferver. 

Then  ACB  = AIB  — CBO 

=AOB+OAC-CBO 
1 or  C = O + A - B 

O-  , - nxn  O Clin.  AO  C r fin.t'O  + BOC) 

AC  D 

1 m r\  r fin-  (ft  + f)  r fin.  V 

hence  C zz  O 4 — i — L 

JD  tin.  1*  C,  nn.  1" 

This  formula  is  general,  and  fuffers  no  exception. 

C is  the  angle  required  at  the  centre ; O,  the  obferved 

angle  ; 


DEGREE. 


angle  5 y is  the  angle  between  the  left-hand  objeCt  and  the 
centre  of  the  ftation  ; r is  the  diftance  between  the  centre  of 
the  circle  and  the  centre  of  the  ftation, 

X),  the  diftance  of  the  object  to  the  right, 

G,  the  diftance  of  the  objeCt  to  the  left. 

If  (O  — |—  ) exceed  i8o°,  the  firft  term  is  fubtra&ive. 

If  the  angle  y exceeds  1 8o°,  the  fecond  term  becomes 
additive. 

When  the  obfervation  of  the  Z O is  terminated,  the  up- 
per telefcope  is  always  direCted  towards  the  left-hand  objeCt 
B,  and  the  inferior  towards  the  right-hand  object  A. — 
To  obferve  the  Z y,  the  obferver  fhouid  continue  to  keep 
the  lower  telefcope  on  the  objeCt  A,  and  let  the  upper  one 
revolve  from  the  right  towards  the  left,  till  it  points  to  the 
centre  C. 

This  correction  will  be  reduced  to  a fingle  term,  when  the 
diftance  of  one  objeCt  becomes  infinite  with  refpeCt  to  the 
other ; as  when  one  objeCt  is  the  fun,  or  a liar,  as  is  the 
cafe  in  obfervations  for  determining  the  azimuths  of  Ra- 
tions. 

But  this-  correction  may  become  nothing  without  either  of 
the  diftancrs  becoming  infinite ; by  which  means  it  is 
fometimes  pofiible  for  the  obferver  fo  to  place  his  inftrument 
as  to  reduce  the  correction  to  zero.  This  will  be  the  cafe 
if  it  be  on  the  circle  which  circumfcribes  the  given  triangle 
ABC. 


For  then 


fin. 


y 


(fin.  (O  -j-  y) 
and  in  the  triangle  ABC 
fin.  A fin.  A 


D 


fin.  B 
fin.y 


fin.(A-j-C) 
fin.  A 


= — : and  fince  C = O 


fin.  C + y fin.(A-J-C) 
Expanding  the  denominators 
fin.  y 


fin.  A 


fin.  C cof.j  + cof.  C fin.y  fin.  A cof.  C 4*  cof.  A fin.  C 


or 


fin.  C cof.  y cof.  C cof.  C + cof.  A fin.  C 
and  tang,  y = tang.  A = tang,  i8o°  + A. 

From  this  it  appears,  that  if  the  obferver  has  his  choice 
of  lituation,  he  may  place  himfelf  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
vender  any  reduction  unrieceffary ; and  to  do  this,  he  mult 
be  on  the  circumfcribing  circle,  or  its  tangent,  at  the  point 
C,  fo  that  the  angle  y may  be  equal  to  A,  or  its  fupple- 
ment. 

It  however  generally  happens  that  the  circumftances  which 
exclude  the  obferver  from  the  centre  of  the  ftation,  at  the 
fame  time  prevent  him  from  choofing  the  exnCt  point  as  de- 
termined above ; but  as  the  correction  depends  on  the  fine 
of  a certain  angle,  it  is  advifable  to  render  it  as  fmall  as 
pofiible,  by  feleCting  the  moft  favourable  pofition,  particu- 
larly, if  any  difficulty  fhouid  occur  in  meafuring  the  diftance 
from  the  centre  of  the  inftrument  to  the  centre  of  the 
ftation. 

If  the  divifions  are  numbered  from  right  to  left,  then  right 
muft  be  fubftituted  for  left,  and  vice  verfia  in  the  preceding 
reafoning. 

It  has  been  fhewn,  how,  by  having  the  oblique  angle  of 
two  objeCls,  A and  B,  as  feen  from  a point  C,  we  can  obtain 
the  horizontal  or  azimuthal  angle ; but  it  is  neceflary  for 
the  truth  of  our  conclufion,  that  the  point  C remain  the 
fame  for  the  zenith  diftance  obfervations  as  for  the  obiique 
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angles.  If  we  examine  the  con  ft  ru&ion  of  the  repeating 
circle,  we  (hall  find  that  its  centre  C is  lower  in  the  vertical 
than  in  the  horizontal  pofition  : this  circumftance  feerns  to 
have  been  overlooked  by  the  French  aftronomers;  or  they 
have  probably  included  it  in  the  requifite  correction  em- 
ployed for  the  difference  of  height  of  the  fignal  above  the 
centre  of  the  circle.  To  apply  this  correction,  we  are  to 
eonfider  what  would  be  the  zenith  diftance  of  an  object  if 
the  centre  of  the  inftrument  were  elevated  or  depreffed  a 
given  quantity. 

The  correction  is  as  follows  : 

Let  r/H  be  the  difference  of  altitude  of  the  two  pofitions, 
D the  dift  ance  of  the  obferved  fignal,  o the  zenith  diftance 
required  to  be  corrected  ; then  the  corrected  diftance  will  be 
fin.  $ 


+ 


fin.  i" 
If  the  inftrument 

tance  corrected  = l 


is  advanced  before  the  fignal,  the  dif- 
/ r \ cof.  £ 

+ ■: — ; r being  the  diftance  of 

the  centre. 

In  Mr.  Troughton’s  circles  the  centre  of  the  circle  is 
5.4,  or  5.5  inches  lower  in  the  vertical  than  in  the  horizon- 
tal pofition. 

When  the  Signal  is  unequally  illuminated. 

When  the  fignal  is  unequally  illuminated  by  the  fun,  the 
obferved  point  is  neither  in  the  axis,  nor  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis.  For  example,  jig.  63 . let  a £ e r/  be  a feCtion  of  a fignal  of 
four  (ides,  if  ah  or  ac  only  is  fufficiently  enlightened  to  be  vifi- 
ble,  the  obferver  will  direCt  the  optic  axis  of  his  telefcope  to 
A or  B inftead  of  the  centre  M,  and  the  angle  obferved  will  re- 
quire a correction  equal  to  AOM  or  BOM.  Let  P — per- 
pendicular M A,  A = angle  A M O,  D equal  the  diftance 

P fin  A 

O M ; the  correction  c will  then  be  c = rr—, -. 

O (in.  1 ' 

This  correction  is  fubtraCtive,  if  the  obferved  point  is  to 
the  ^[*4^  j-  °f  the  centre  in  the  objeCt  to  the  | 

It  is  additive,  if  the  obferved  point  is  to  the 


of  the  centre  in  the  objeCt  on  the  ^ j 


r left 
Irigh 


If  the  fignal 


right  I 
left  f- 

be  a round  tower  or  malt  of  fenfibie  dia- 
meter, the  calculation  is  fomething  longer,  becaufe  the  azi- 
muth of  the  fun  influences  the  quantity  of  the  correction. 

Let  an  obferver  in  O be  fituated  fo  far  from  the  round 
tower  ( fig.  62.)  A P S P,  as  to  be  unable  to  fee  the  part 
not  illuminated  by  the  fun;  he  will  direCt  his  view  to  the 
middle  of  the  illuminated  part,  initead  of  the  centre  of  the 
whole. 

Let  N M be  the  meridian  line,  M C S the  azimuth  of 
the  O,  the  femicircle  A S B will  be  illuminated  by  the 
fun  to  the  extremity  A,  of  the  enlightened  part,  draw 
O A,  and  on  the  other  fide  the  vifual  ray  O E,  tangent  to 
the  tower;  the  vifible  part  APSE  will  be  unequally  di- 
vided by  O C.  If  x be  the  azimuth  of  the  obferver,  z the 
azimuth  of  the  fun,  d—  C E,  and  D ~ O C,  the  correc- 

lion  will  b.C  4 


X 

tion  : 


I)  fin.  1" 

z may  be  either  calculated  or  obferved. 


By  calcula- 


Cof.: 


fin.  L cof.  H — 


ff.  L tang. B 


. „ L being  the 

lin.  ri 

lat.,  B the  declination  of  the  fun,  and  H the  hour  angle. 
To  obferve  x — z}  take  the  horizontal  angle  between 
T t the 
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the  fun  and  tower  by  the  azimuth  circle)  uh  ch  will  always 
be  exaft  enough  for  this  correction. 

On  the  Calculation  of  the  Triangles. 

When  the  obferved  angles  are  reduced  to  the  horizon  by 
the  method  above  dated,  the  triangles  may  be  either  con- 
fidered as  reftiiinear,  fpherical,  or  fpheroidical : the  firft  cafe 
fupool'es  the  angles  reduced  to  their  chords,  and  that  the 
Tides  of  the  triangles  become  the  edges  of  an  irregular  poly- 
hedron inferibed  within  the  terrellrial  fpheroid  ; the  bafe  in 
like  manner  fhould  be  reduced  to  a chord  line,  by  fubduft- 
jng  from  its  meafured  lengthtbe  excels  of  the  arc  above  the 
chord. 

But  the  foherical  computation  is  rendered  very  eafy  by 
a theorem  fir  if  inveftigated  by  Legendre,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  a fpherical  triangle,  whofe  Tides  are  very  fmall, 
may  be  calculated  without  fcnfible  error  by  the  rules  of  plane 
trigonometry,  provided  a fmall  correftion  be  firil  my.de  in 
the  obferved  angles. 

When  the  Engltfh  furvey  was  firil  began,  this  theorem 
was  unknown  ; and  general  Roy,  who  was  the  firil  perfon 
that  had  taken  the  fpherical  excefs  into  his  calculations,  cor- 
rected his  triangles  in  a more  arbitrary  manner  than  he  would 
have  clone,  had  he  been  aware  of  the  curious  properly  above- 
mentioned.  By  this  theorem  is  derived  a more  accurate 
method  of  correcting  the  angles  for  computation.  One 
third  of  the  fpherical  excefs,  as  found  by  obfervation,  fhould 
be  fubtrafted  from  each  angle,  and  the  Tides  calculated  as  if 
they  were  reftiiinear.  For  the  demonfiration  of  this  theorem, 
fee  Legendre’s  Treatife  on  Geometry.  Colonel  Mudge 
and  Dclambre  prefer  reducing  the  angles  to  chord  lines; 
this  method,  when  the  three  angles  are  all  obferved,  is  per- 
feftlv  accurate  ; but  when  one  angle  only  is  obferved  and 
the  reft  inferred,  as  in  calculating  dillances  from  the  meridian 
and  its  perpendicular,  the  method  of  Legendre  feems  to  be 
the  molt  eafy  and  lesft  liable  to  error. 

General  Principles  of  the  Method  of  tracing  and  calculating 
a Meridian  Line. 

If  we  imagine  a plane  palling  through  the  axis  of  the 
earth  and  the  zenith  of  any  place  ; this  plane,  extended  to 
the  limits  of  the  celeftial  Iphere,  will  there*  trace  a great 
circle,  which  will  be  the  meridian  of  that  place  : and  if  a line 
be  drawn  through  all  the  points  ol  the  furface  of  the  globe, 
which  have  their  zenith  in  this  circle,  it  will  form  the  cor- 
refponding  terrellrial  meridian.  From  the  immenfe  length  of 
the  radius  of  the  heavens,  the  verticals  of  all  thefe  points 
may  be  confidered  as  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  celeftial 
meridian  : fo  that  the  terrellrial  meridian  may  be  defined  a 
curve  palling  through  and  eonnefting  thofe  points,  in  which 
all  the  verticals  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  celeftial  meridian 
interleft  the  Surface  of  the  earth.  This  curve  will  deviate 
from  the  above  plane,  if  the  earth  be  an  irregular  fpheroid, 
and  be  a curve  < f double  curvature;  but,  on  the  contrary,  will 
tie  entirely  in  it,  if  it  be  a fphere,  or  any  regular  figure  of 
revolution. 

If  in  any  given  point,  we  fix  a fignal,  and  by  means  of 
the  optic  axis  of  a telefcope,  directed  exaftly  north  or  fouth 
of  that  fignal,  we  place  others  in  this  axis,  and  by  removing 
the  telefcope  continue,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  place  other 
Tignals  in  the  Time  dir^ftion,  we  Should  trace  a meridian  line. 
But  as  this  method  would  be  inconvenient,  if  not  impoffible 
in  praftice,  we  follow,  as  has  been  feen  above,  another 
method  which  leads  us  to  the  fame  refult. 

Let  A B C D E,  Plate  VII.  fg,  6 o,  be  a chain  of  triangles 
extende  d in  the  direftion  ot  the  meridian,  and  whofe  Tides  may 
be  confidered  as  arcs  of  the  terrellrial  fpheroid,  Suppofe, 
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by  an  obfervation  of  the  azimuth,  the  inclination  or  direftion 
of  the  Tide  A C with  the  firft  fide  of  the  meridian  A M be 
known.  The  point  M,  where  this  cu-ve  cuts  B C,  may  be 
found  by  trigonometry.  The  paints  A,  B,  C.  being  in  the 
fame  horizontal  p’ane,  A M will  likewife  be  in  the  fame 
plane  ; but  from  the  curvature  of  the  earth  the  continuation 
of  this  line,  M M',  will  be  above  the  furface  of  the  next  tri- 
angle BCD:  if  then,  without  changing  the  angle  C M Mb 
the  line  M M'  be  bent  down  to  the  plane  of  the  'triangle 
B C D,  by  fuppofing  it  to  turn  round  B C as  an  axis,  the 
point  M'  will  deferibe  a fmali  arc  of  a circle  which  may  be 
confidered  as  a Straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  plana 

BCD. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  the  operation  c nlifts  in  bend- 
ing down  this  line  in  the  direftion  of  a vertical,  and  in  cal- 
culating the  dillance  M M',  to  find  the  point  M'. 

By  carrying  on  the  meridian  line  in  this  manner  through 
the  whole  feries  of  triangles,  we  may  by  trigonometrical  cal- 
culation find  the  direction  and  length  of  this  meridian  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other. 

If  the  earth  be  of  an  irregular  figure,  this  line  differs  a 
little  from  the  terrellrial  meridian  ; but  it  always  has  this 
property,  that  it  is  the  Ihortdl  line  that  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween its  two  extremities,  over  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

Now,  if  we  imagine  a great  circle  perpendicular  to  the 
celeftial  meridian,  palling  through  the. zenith  of  the  place  of 
the  obierver,  this  circle  will  reprefent  the  prime  vertical  of 
that  place.  A curve  connefting  all  the  points  on  the  fur- 
face of  the  earth,  which  have  their  zenith  in  this  circle,  will 
form  the  perpendicular  to  the  meridian,  which  may  be 
traced  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  meridian  ,kfelf. 

In  the  fphere  thefe  perpendiculars  are  great  circles  which 
cut  each  other  on  the  equator.  But  on  the  ellipfoid,  and 
ftili  more  if  that  be  irregular,  thefe  perpendiculars  will  be 
curves  of  double  curvature. 

Whatever  be  the  na'ure  of  the  terrellrial  fpheroid,  the 
parallels  to  the  equator  are  curves  in  which  all  the  points 
have  the  fame  latitude. 

The  Situation  of  a place  is  determined  when  the  perpen- 
dicular to  the  meridian  or  its  parallel  is  known,  and  alfo  the 
fituation  of  the  place  on  this  perpendicular  or  parallel. 

When,  therefore,  a feries  of  triangles  and  their  direftion 
have  been  calculated  according  to  the  principles  already  ex- 
plained, we  obtain  the  pofition  of  the  fummits  of  all  their 
angles,  by  means  of  their  co-ordinates,  or  diftances  from, 
the  perpendicular,  and  from  the  meridian  of  the  principal 
llation. 

Suppofe  the  triangles  ABC,  BCD,  to  make  part  of  a 
chain  of  other  triangles  whofe  Tides  are  arcs  of  great'  circles 
of  a fphere,  having  for  its  radius  the  dillance  of  the  centre 
of  the  earth  to  the  furface  of  the  fea,  and  that  the  angle 
C A X,  which  meafures  the  azimuth  Z of  the  fide  A C,  or 
its  inclination  to  the  meridian,  has  been  determined  by  ob- 
fervation ; we  mull  firft  calculate  the  fpherical  excefs  s in  the 
right  angled  triangle  ArC,  and  then  refolve  it  by  the  two 
following  proportions : 

Sin.  (900  — -j-e)  : cof.  (z  — |e)  : : A C : A c = x. 

Sin.  (900  — 3?)  : fin.  (z  — Je)  : : A C : C t — y. 

The  azimuth  of  A B is  known,  becaufe  /lBAX  = 
/.CAB  — CAX;  and  by  calculating  the  fpherical  ex- 
cefs of  the  triangle  A B M',  we  have  AM'B  = 90°  — 
M'AB  — A BM'  + e. 

To  determine  the  Tides  A M',  B M',  we  mud  deduft  f 
of  the  fpherical  excefs,  j s,  from  each  of  the  angles  of  the 
triangle  A B M',  to  obtain  thefe  proportions. 

Sin.  (9o°-A-B+|e):  Tin.  (B-|e)  : : A B : A M'. 
Sin.  (900— : fin.  (A—j^) : ; A B : B M'. 

Is 
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In  each  of  the  right  angled  triangles,  A l B,  M'  <r/D,  two 
angles  and  the  hvpothenufe  are  known,  and  thus  the  fides 
A b,  b B,  M' d ■ d D,  may  be  found.  Therefore  the  diftances 
of  the  points,  B,  D,  from  the  meridian  and  its  perpendicular 
are  known. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner  in  the  triangle  ACN  or 
M'  D N,  to  obtain  A N and  D N,  the  continuation  of  C D, 
and  in  the  triangle  D N F to  get  the  fide  N F,  and  the 
angles  D N F,  D F N,  we  {hail  be  able  to  determine  the  co- 
ordinates. 

The  diftance  fF,  and  the  angles  DFN,  N F f,  being 
known,  we  have  fF  P=  po°  — E F D — D F N — N Ff; 
fince  all  the  horizontal  angles  about  a given  ftaticn  are  to- 
gether equal  to  four  right  angles. 

Since  two  angles  and  a fide  are  known  in  the  right  angled 
triangle  /"FP,  we  may  calculate  the  fpherical  excefs  and 
the  angle  F Ff  and  the  other  fides  f P,  F P.  Then  by  re- 
folving  the  right  angled  triangle  (EP,  the  co-ordinates 
of  E with  refpeft  to  the  meridian  A X,  and  its  perpendicular 
A Y,  may  be  found.  It  is  advifabie  to  make  a fcale  of  the 
obferved  chain  of  triangles,  to  fee  if  any  fnch  as  A C N, 
M ’ E P,  which  have  been  formed  to  facilitate  the  calcula- 
tion, may  not  be  too  obtufe  or  too  acute  to  be  employed  with 
lafety. 

This  method  may  be  very  properly  employed  for  deter- 
mining the  length  of  an  arc  or  the  meridian,  when  the  tri- 
angles do  riot  deviate  from  the  meridian  line  ; and  as  the 
azimuths  of  a great  number  of  fides  are  found,  thefe  may  be 
verified  by  direft  obfu  vation. 

In  a memoir  of  Legendre,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extraft,  he  (hews  a method  of  calculating  a meridian  line, 
without  drawing  perpendiculars  from  the  feveral  fiations. 

When  all  the  angles  of  the  triangles  are  reduced  to  the 
horizon,  and  the  ccrreftion  necdfary  to  reduce  the  fum  of 
the  angles  to  180  -|-  the  {mail  excefs  due  to  the  area  ap- 
plied to  the  angle:.,  and  calculated  a priori , the  inequality  of 
the  heights  of  the  ftations  need  no  longer  be  regarded,  and 
the  whole  chain  of  triangles  may  be  regarded  as  projefted 
on  a fpherical  or  fpheroidical  furface,  which  may  be  com 
fidered  as  an  extenfion  of  the  furface  of  the  fea. 

In  this  hypothefis,  which  teems  the  mod  proper  for  fim- 
plifying  the  calculation,  the  triangles  become  fpherical  or 
fpheroidical.  The  fides  are,  or  ought  to  be,  cordidered  as 
arcs  of  a circle,  and  the  bafe,  which  is  equally  an  arc  of  a 
circle,  may  be  eafiiy  deduced  from  the  meafured  bafe,  by  ap- 
plying to  it  a correction  calculated  from  the  known  height 
of  the  two  extreme  points  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  This 
being  granted,  we  may  employ  the  theorem  given  in  the  me- 
moirs of  the  academy  for  the  year  1787,  to  calculate  the  dif- 
ferent fides  of  the  projefted  chain  of  triangles.  Confvquentiy, 
if  in  the  propofed  triangle  the  fum  of  the  angles  is  180  ft-  w, 
we  mutt  take  away  j <w  from  each  angle  to  reduce  the  furn 
to  180.  This  fublradtion  being  made,  we  may  proceed  as  if 
the  given  triangle  was  reftiiinear.  That  is  to  fay,  we  may 
deduce  this  proportion  : the  fine  of  an  angle  oppofite  to  a 
given  fide  is  to  that  fide  as  the  fine  of  another  angle  is  to  its 
oppofite  fide.  The  fourth  term  will  be  the  length  of  the  fide 
of  the  fpherical  triangle  we  wifh  to  refoive  ; and  which  can 
thus  be  found  with  as  much  facility,  as  if  the  chain  of  tri- 
angles was  fituated  entirely  in  the  fame  plane.  It  has  been 
propofed  to  calculate  the  fame  fpherical  triangles  bv  means  of 
reftiiinear  triangles  formed  by  reducing  the  fides  to  their 
chords.  But  for  this  method  we  mult  determine  the  dif- 
ference between  each  angle  of  the  fpherical  triangle,  and 
the  correfponding  angle  of  the  redtilinear  triangle,  by  a fepa- 
rate  operation.  It  is  evident  that  this  method  mult  be  lefs 


fimple,  and  more  fubjeft  to  error  than  the  one  we  have  men- 
tioned. 

Let  A,  B,  C,D,  E,  F,  &c.  ( PI.  VII  .fig.  61 .)  be  a chain  of 
triangles,  a little  diftant  from  the  meridian,  and  traced  upon  a 
curved  furface,  reprefenting  the  level  of  the  ft'a.  We  fuppofe 
the  angles  and  fides  of  the  triangles  known,  by  the  operation, 
already  defcribed.  We  may  know  by  obfervation  the  angle, 
C AM,  which  meafures  the  azimuth  of  the  fide,  A C,  or 
its  inclination  relative  to  the  meridian.  It  is  required  to  find 
the  length  of  the  meridian,  A X,  prolonged  tit!  it  meets  the 
perpendicular,  L X,  let  fail  from  the  laft  point  of  the  chain. 
For  this  purpofe  we  {hall  follow  the  fame  principles,  as  in  the 
refolution  of  the  triangles.  But  we  may,  according  to  cir- 
cumitances,  find  means  to  abbreviate,  and  toavoid  the  calcu- 
lation of  as  many  parts  of  the  meridian  as  there  are  triangles 

In  the  figure  propofed,  having  prolonged  C D to  M,  the 
triangle  A C M mult  be  rtfolved,  in  which  the  fide,  A C,  and 
the  two  adjacent  angles,  C A M,  and  AC  M,  are  known. 
The  value  of  the  fpherical  excefs,  w,  in  this  triangle,  mud 
then  be  calculated  to  get  the  reprefentative  of  CM  A. 
By  means  of  thefe  three  angles,  and  the  known  fide,  AC, 
we  may  determine  tire  two  fides,  AM,  and  CM,  by  the 
fame  proportion  as  if  the  triangle  was  reftiiinear.  The  va’ue 
of  M O is  obtained  by  refoiving  the  quadrilateral  figure, 
D M O F.  in  which  the  angles  M,  ID,  F,  and  the  fides 
D M,  D F,  are  known.  Let  the  diagonal,  M F,  be  drawn, 
the  triangle,  I)  M F,  mull  then  be  computed,  in  which  the 
fides,  D M,  ID  F,  and  the  included  angle,  ID,  are  known. 
For  this  puipofe  we  may  proceed  as  if  the  triangle  D M F 
was  redtilinear,  recoliefting  previoufly  to  fubtraft  one  third 
of  the  fpherical  excefs  due  to  the  area  of  the  triangle  from 
the  angle,  M D F.  By  thefe  means  we  {hall  find  the  fide, 
M F,  and  the  two  angles,  DMF,DF  M,  to  each  of  which 
we  mull  add  A w.  Proceeding  then  to  the  triangle  M F O, 
the  fide,  MF,  and  the  two  adjacent  angles  are  known; 
the  fides,  M O,  F O,  and  the  angle,  M O F,  may  be 
found  in  the  ufuai  manner.  In  the  triangle,  O P H, 
having  given  the  fide,  O H,  and  the  two  adjacent  angles, 
O P,  P B,  and  the  angle  O P H,  may  be  determined.  The 
remainder  of  the  meridian,  P X,  may  now  be  found  by  the 
refolution  of  the  triangles,  P PI  K,  P Q^K,  ai  d (XL  X. 
But  it  is  a more  fimple  method  to  prolong  the  arc  J L,  and 
to  determine  P X,  by  the  triangles,  P J Z,  and  LXZ: 
in  this  laft  the  hypothecate,  L Z,  the  angle  Z,  ar.d  the 
right  angle,  X,  are  known.  Then  after  having  determined 
the  valve  of  w,  proper  for  this  triangle,  it  may  be  refoived 
bv  the  following  proportion  : 

Sine  (90 — -j-  w)  : L Z : : (Cof.  Z — ’ w)  : X Z. 

All  the  cafes  that  can  occur  in  this  operation  are  collefted 
in  the  figure  given  as  an  example,  and  no  farther  difficulty 
can  exift  in  the  application  of  tins  method.  In  general  the 
very  fmall  quantity,  <zv,  varies  from  one  triangle  to  another, 
and  fhould  bedetermined  a priori,  for  each  of  the  triangles  to 
be  refoived.  One-third  of  this  quantity  fhould  be  fubt rafted 
from  each  angle  of  the  fpherical  triangle,  to  enable  us  to 
employ  the  rules  of  reftilinear  trigonometry.  But  the  refute 
being  found,  we  fhould  add  one  ft  u to  every  angle.  We 
have  given  an  example  of  the  reloiution  of  a quadrilateral 
figure,  D M F O,  in  which  two  fides  and  three  angles  are 
known.  As  this  calculation  is  a little  more  difficult  than  or- 
dinary ones,  it  might  be  avoided  by  prolonging  the  two  fides 
ED,  EF,  and  refoiving  the  triangles,  RDM.REN,  and 
F N O.  But  here  are  three  triangles  to  be  calculated  inftead 
of  two,  fo  that  the  firft  method  teems  preferable.  By  this 
operation  the  azimuths  of  many  {ides  of  the  chain  are  found 
at  the  fame  time,  that  is,  the  angles  which  thefe  fides  make 
with  the  meridian.  If  tb(en  thefe  azimutiis  have  been  pre- 
T 1 2 ‘ vioufly 
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viouflv  determined  in  two  different  place?,  as  is  ufually  done, 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  chain,  we  fhall  have  a very 
fimpie  method  of  verification,  fince  the  calculated  and  ob- 
ferved  azimuths  ought  to  agree. 

It  muff  finally  be  obferved,  that  the  point  X has  rather 
greater  latitude  than  the  point  L.  Let  X be  the  latitude  of 
the  point  L,  r the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  meridian  towards 
L,y  the  diftance  L X,  R the  number  of  feconds,  compriled 
in  the  radius  of  the  tables,  we  fhall  find  that  the  latitude  of 

the  point  X is  X -f-  \ R ^ tang.  A,  where  the  correction 

will  be  expreffed  in  feconds. 

Though  the  different  portions  of  a meridian  line  may  be 
calculated  by  either  of  thefe  methods,  yet  the  problem  in  its 
more  extended  fignification  ufually  embraces  many  other  con- 
fiderations.  Having  given  the  latitude  of  an  extreme  point 
of  a terreftrial  arc,  and  the  inclination  of  one  fide  of  the  tri- 
angles to  the  meridian,  it  is  required  to  determine  by  calculation 
the  latitudes  of  all  the  ftations,  their  azimuths  with  regard 
to  each  other,  and  their  difference  of  longitude  from  the  point 
of  departure,  the  diftance  between  the  parallels  of  any  two  fta- 
tions, and  laftly  the  arc  of  the  meridian  intercepted  by  the  ex- 
treme ftations.  When  the  triangles  are  large,  and  diverge  con- 
fiderably  from  the  meridian,  the  computation  to  be  cor- 
rectly made  fnould  be  founded  on  fome  hypothefis  of  the 
figure  of  the  earth  ; that  is  to  fay,  the  triangles  fhould  be 
confidered  not  as  fpherical  but  fpheroidical.  A very  ufeful 
theorem  is  given  in  the  Englifh  furvey,  for  the  calculation  of 
thefe  triangles  ; and  we  fhall  extradtfrom  Puiffant’s  “ Traite 
de  Geodefie”  an  inveftigation  of  the  formulae,  which  form  the 
bafis  of  the  pradtical  rules  given  by  Delambre  and  Legendre. 

The  principal  objeft  of  thefe  formulae  is  to  obtain  alge- 
braical expreffions  for  computing  the  value  of  the  following 
quantities: 

The  radius  of  a circle  parallel  to  the  equator  in  any  lati- 
tude ; — the  normal,  or  radius  of  curvature  of  a great  circle 
perpendicular  to  the  meridian  5 — the  radius  of  the  earth,  or 
the  line  drawn  from  its' centre  to  any  point  where  latitude  is 
known  ; — the  radius  of  curvature  to  any  part  of  the  arc  of 
the  meridian  ; — the  quarter  of  the  meridian  in  terms  of  a 
meafured  arc,  and  of  the  latitude  of  its  extremities ; — the 
compreffion,  or  ellipticity  of  the  terreftrial  fpheroid,  deduced 
from  a meafure  of  two  arcs ; — the  eccentricity  5 — the  length 
of  a ftandard  meafure  as  the  French  metre,  which  is  affumed 
equal  to  the  reosVsW’  Part  °f  meridian. 

Invfiigation  of  Formula  for  exprejfmg  in  Terms  of  the  Lati- 
tude different  Parts  of  the  Meridian,  the  Earth  being  fuppofed 

an  ellipfoid  of  Revolution. 

Let  CE  be  radius  of  the  equator  (Jig.  64.)  : P the 
pole. 

If  from  the  point  A a tangent  AT  be  drawn  to  the  ellip- 
tic arc  BAE  ; MA  will  be  the  normal  to  the  point  A,  and 
/.  ALT  = 4-FAT=  latitude  of  the  point  A. 

The  equation  to  the  ellipfe  is  a1  y2  -f-  F x 2 =z  a2  F ; and 
for  the  point  A,  whofe  co-ordinates  are  x',y',  we  have  a2  y'2 
4-  F x'2  = a 2 F.  At  the  fame  point  A the  equation  to  the 

normal  AL  is  y — / = . (x—x')  j if y=o,  then  CL 

D Xr 

a 1 — F . 

or  x = x' ; from  which  it  is  eafy  to  conclude  that 

a 

the  normal  AL  = n = ~ (f  4-  ~~i.  v'»)  2. 

a \ b'2  J J 

Let  ALF  = L,  then  y'  = n fin.  Lj  and  confe* 


F p a2  — F H 

quently  yn  = — \_F  -f  ■■  --/*  J iin.2  L ; hence 

F fin  2 L. 

a 2 — ( a - — £'2)fin.2  L’  l^" 

And  « = - [1  - £-=-ilfin.3  L T”1  (2). 

If  in  this  equation  we  put  a — 1 and  - and  b'  we  fhall 

(XT  ^2 

have  -- or  i — l'2  = e2,  e exprefling  the 

Cl 

eccentricity:  then  n =:  (1  — e2)  (1  — e1  fin.2  L)~$ 

1 — e2 

(1  - e2  tin.2  L)i  * ^ 

And  the  equation  fi)  will  become  A F = / =5- 
(1  - e2)  fin.  L 

(1  - e2  fin.2  L)*‘ 

In  the  fame  hypothefis  the  equation  of  the  ellipfe  is 
changed  into  y 2 = (r  — e2)  (1  — x'2)  and  by  the  preced- 
• • Cof.  L , , 

ing  equation  CF  = *'  = (5). 

This  is  the  value  of  the  radius  of  a parallel  of  latitude  to 
the  point  A. 

In  the  fame  manner,  the  value  of  CL,  found  as  above, 
may  be  changed  into  CL  = e2  xK,  but  x'  is  given  in  equa- 

lion  <S > > therefore  CL  = (/l>ffi„L.L)C  (S)' 

All  the  values  thus  obtained,  are  relative  to  the  greater 
axis  taken  as  the  line  of  x. 

The  fame  mode  of  calculation  will  lead  us  to  the  values  of 
AM  and  CM,  &c. 

Let  a 2 x 9 4-  F y-  — a 2 F,  and  let  the  values  of  x be 
now  taken  on  the  leffer  axis.  Let  the  normal  A M = «', 
we  (hall  have  for  the  point  A ; y2  = « n cof.2  L ; but  if  in 
equation  (2)  A be  changed  into  b and  vice  verfa,  and  fine 

for  cofiae  AM  = = -£  (1  _ (£  Cof.2  L)}> 

and  fince  b = F when  a = 1, 


(I  _0.  _Cn..  L)] 

(7)- 


1 

2 — 


( 1 — e 2 fin."2  L)1’ 

Since  y2  = n'2  cof.2  L y = 


cof.2  L 


By  the  equation  of  the  ellipfe  yf  = 

from  whence  we  may  deduce 
, ( 1 - r2)2  fin.2  L 

I — e2  fin.2  L 

As  we  have  found  above  CL  = 


l — e2  fin.2  L 

(1  — e2)  — x‘ 


I — e 


— F 


J- 


fhall  in  the  prefent  cafe  have  CM  = 


F — a2 


we 

* = 


x\  fubftituting  for  x its  value  in  the  preceding  equa- 

e , . — e2  fin.  L 

tion,  we  obtain  CM  = 


(1  — e iin.2L)* 

fin.  L.  (8). 

As  to  the  value  of  A C,  it  is  evidently  reprefented  by 
V x2  ft-  /,  fo  that  whether  we  take  the  above  values  of 

6 x2, 
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sr,/',  or  have  recourfe  to  the  equations  (4)  and  (5),  we  have 
..  . „ r e2  (1  - e2)  fin.2  L -1 

equally  AC  = r = [— “ lb~ ]'  (9)' 

This  formula  is  fufceptible  of  a more  commodious  form  : 
Imagine  a fphere  circumfcribing  the  ellipfoid,  which  has 
for  its  radius  that  of  the  equator,  the  angle  C a E = F a T 
— a will  be  the  latitude  of  the  point  a on  the  fphere ; but 
the  points  A,  a,  have  the  fame  abfcilfe  C F ; therefore  if  we 
take  A F = / and  a F = y" , the  equations  of  the  circle 

{.,'2  — j x -2  q 

y4  _ yt  ^ ^ j- 

eliminating  x2  ; yn  — bn  y"2. 

But  a F is  the  fine  of  A,  lince  aC  = 1,  therefore  fine  2A 

( 1 — e2)  fin.2  L , . A 0 

=;  ; — and  the  equation  (9)  becomes  AL  = 

x — e fin.  L 

(1  — e2  fin.  2a)*.  ( 10). 

Now  to  find  the  value  of  A,  divide  in  the  preceding  equa- 

yf 

tions  of  the  two  curves  one  by  the  other,  and  — = b' . 

y 


By  infpeftion  of  the  figure  it  will  be  feen  that 

= __J  and  — 

tang.  L I'  1 tang. 

tang.  A 


FT 


J 

therefore  — 

y 


tang.  L 

/ . 

From  thefe  two  values  of  it  refults  that  tang.  \ — b' 

y 

tang.  L. 

If  B be  taken  fuch  that  cof.  B = b',  then  1 — b'=  I — fin. 
2|B,  cof.  B.  = 2 fin.2  -|B,  tang.  A = cof.  B tang.  L,  and  2 
cof.2  |B  =2  — 2 fin.2  ^B  = 1 b' , therefore  tang.2  ^B 

= - -,  and  by  the  expanfion  of  a trigonometrical 

x + b 

formula,  L — A = tang.2  \ B fin.  2 L — | tang.4  \ B fin. 
4 L + A tang.6  A B fin.  6 L,  See. 

L ~ * = (tjt)  f‘n-  2 L - i (?tt)  ,fm- 
4L+!  (y^y)srin.(5L. 

This  feries  is  rendered  very  converging  by  introducing  the 

71 

ratio  of  the  axis  of  the  ellipfe  m : «,  for  b'  = — and 

1 m 

1 b m n x f0r  m,  n generally  differ  but  one 


If  this  value  be  required  in  terms  of  the  ellipticity  of  the 
earth,  the  longer  or  equatorial  axis  being  taken  as  unity,  let 

= «,  and  btcaufe  1 — bn  =.  e2  and  b'  — 1 — a, 

a 

e1  — I — ( I ~ cc)"  =z  2 a.  — a2, 
hence  R = ( 1 — 2 a + a2)  (x  — (2  » — a2)  fin.2  L)  ”f  ■ 

Expanding  this  negative  power,  and  rejecting  che  lecond 
powers  and  thofe  above,  we  have 

R = 1 — a,  (2  — 3 fin.2  L).  (12). 

We  may  proceed  now  to  the  r (Edification  of  the  curve  or 
arc  of  the  meridian. 

Let  S = arc  between  the  equator  and  the  point  whofe 
latitude  is  L its  differential. 

d S = f dx'  x2  + d y"2  — dx'  nJ  — — — > (vid.  La- 
croix cal.  diff.)  Since  x'  = / ~.  ~T7" 

‘ V 1 — e x fi  . L 

s cof.  L</(»  — e2fin.2  L) 

. . 7 Wt  “ * (/  - eMin.2L)| 

But  when  x‘  increafes,  L diminifhes  -}  therefore 

! — 1 e2  cof.2  L ^ 

dx'  = -d L fin.  L ((1  _ 7 Ji.-rq- 1 +"(7  ->'fin".2  L)|/ 

( 1 — e2)  fin.  L d L 
= (.1  — e2  fin.2  L)| 

In  the  exprefiion  for  d S,  for  x'  and  d x1,  fubllitute  their 
values  as  above  5 and 

JS  = (i-f’)(i  - e2  fin.2  L)  T d L and  by  the 
binomial  theorem. 

— - =fi4-  * fin.2  L -j-  | | e4  fin.  4L  + -f  . £ • £ eG 
1 — e~  A 

fin,  6L  +}  i/L;  then,  by  changing  the  powers  of  the 

fines  and  cofines  of  the  multiple  arcs  (vid.  La  Croix  s DifF. 
Cal.  Nfe  199.) 


c d cof.  L 

^'  = {-7=f 


dS  r 3 2 

1 — e2)  f 2 l.2‘ 


e2  + 


3 • J) 


e4  + 

’■  ^2,4.0 


I + b'  m + n m + n 
unit  front  each  other  : thus  L 
I 


:) 


2 (m  + n 
m — .334,  n — 333  nearly 


_ A = ( 
fin.  4 L + j (■ 


-)  fin.  2 L 
m + n> 

^ 3 fin.  b L,  fince 


(1  —e2)  f 2 ' 1.22  2.4  x . 2 .2 

6 • 5 ■ 4 
I . 2 . 3 . 2° 

_fi.lv  +U.i  £4  + 3^JA-— s- 

i 2 2 
e6  d L cof.  2 L 


e2  + - 

2.4  23 


2.4.6  I . 2 . 


+ 


4 L 


S3  ■ 5 l 
b 2 . 4 ’ 2 3 


e4  + 


3-5-7  6 

2.4.6  ' X . 25 


} d L cof. 


'in  + nj 

The  firlt  term  of  this  feries  is 

fufficient. 

Thus,  to  find  A C ; in  the  exprefiion  of  its  value  (1  — e2 
fin.2  A)'£,  fubftitute  for  A its  equal  as  found  above. 

To  find  an  exprefiion  for  che  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  meridian,  it  fhouid  be  remembered  that  in  curves  of  the 
fecond  order  it  is  always  equal  to  the  cube  of  the  normal 
divided  by  one  quarter  the  lquare  of  the  parameter. 
Therefore  for  the  lat.  L 

(1  — e)3  (1  — e1  fin.  2L)  i; 


3 *.j. ~L  . - e6  + 1 d L cof.  6 L J 

.2.4.6  2s  J 


R = 


but  | p2 
fin.2  L) 


if 

? = (. 

a~ 


if 

e2)\  hence  R = (1  - ej  (1  - e* 


Or,  for  concifenefs, 

= m JL-»t/Lcof.2  L + ^JLcof.  4L  — qd 

(x-e2) 

L col.  6 L ; and  by  integration, 

~JL_  = m L - i n fin.  2 L + Ip  fin.  4 L - f q fin.  6 L 
1 — e2  2 

+ (j3)* 

Here  the  integral  is  complete,  fince  the  arc  S vanishing  3t 
the  fame  time  as  L,  the  conftant  quantity  neceffanly  be« 
comes  nothing.  . . 

It  is  evident  that  for  another  arc  S>  terminating  in  the  la= 

titude  L? 

3 =2 


X)  E G R E E. 


cy 

— m L'  — i n fin.  2 L'  + \ p fin.  4 L'  — \ q fin.  6 

i — r 2 7 

L -)•  &c.;  confi-quently  the  arc  S — S'  comprifed  between 
the  latitudes  L an-d'L'  will  be  given  by  the  equation. 

m (L  - L')  - \ n (fin.  2 L - fin.  2 L')  + ip 


S-S 


1 — e~ 

(fin.  4 L — 4 I/)  — | q (fin.  6 L — 6 L') 


— m (L  — L)  — n ii : ■ . (L  — E)  cot.  (L  + L)  -j-  ■§ /fin* 
(L  + L')  — X 7 fin.  3 (L  — L')  cof.  3 

(L  + L'. ) (14). 


2 (L  — L')  cof.  2 (L  + L') 


It  Q reprefent  a quarter  or  the  meridian,  L will  be  equal 
90°;  and  equation  (13)  gives 

— — = m go°. 

I — i1 

Dividing  this  by  the  preceding 

Q_ j yo° 

S_S'“  (L  — L')  fin.  (L-L')  cof.(L  + L')  + i 


— x fin.  2 (L  — L')  cof.  (L  -f-  L'J  — 
m 

cot.  3 (L  -j-  L'. ) 

But,  (rejeCting  the  terms  above  c 4,) 


■ fin.  3 (L  — L') 


m — 1 + - <r  + 


45 


l * + f!  - 

8 32 


1 

-p  = 

4 

n 3 „ 3 . 

m 4 b 


Q 


j_P_ 
2 »2 

(S  - S' ) 9o! 

L 


'3  4 

— n 

12b 


s ) 90°  / 3 , . "3  9) 

ST7-  (‘  +T-*  + F'V- 


Q_=  l*{i 


— 


5 


0 (Go- 


dard meafure,  as  feet  or  metres,  5c c.  whenever  we  apply  them 
to  the  terreftrial  meridian. 

And  firft  to  find  the  compreffion  a. 

Let  g , £'  be  the  meafured  value  of  two  degrees,  let  L,  Lf 
exprefs  the  angles  which  the  refpediive  normals  pafiing 
through  the  centres  of  thcfe  degrees  make  with  the  greater 
axis  — it  the  circumference  cf  a circle  whofe  radius  = 2, 
R,  R',  the  radii  ,of  curvature  we  have  by  formula  (12). 

R = a (1  — a.  ( 2 — 3 fin.*  L') 

R"  = a ( 1 — as  ( 2 — 3 fin  .'2  L') 

The  femi-circumference  of  which  R is  the  radius  =jrR, 
and  it  intercepts  x8o°,  confcquently, 

vrR  srR' 
g — f'  = — — fo  that 

g'  1 — a.  ( 2 — 3 fin.2  L) 

g ~ I — « (2  - 3 iiu.2  L ) 

Reducing  this  fra&ion,  and  neglecting  the  terms  Sec. 

* — = 1 — 3 « (fin.2  L — fin.2  L'J 

b 

From  whence  the  value  cf  a is  found. 

X - s' 


3S  On.2  L ~ L'.) 

e'  — 4 

— . , gives  s."  — rr  ( T 4.  o 

3 g tin.2  L ° o t -r  cS 


3 \ fin.  (L  — L')  cof. 


The  equation  a. 

fin.2  )L",  if  we.  take  L"  = 450  ; iin.2L"  = \ ; then  g”  = g 

fi  +3  -)  ; and  this  degred  multiplied  by  90  will  give  the 
\ 2 . 1 
value  of  a quarter  of  the  meridian.  From  thefe  equations  it 
appears  that  the  increafe  of  the  degree  from  the  equator  to 
the  poles  is  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  iquares  of  the 
fine  of  the  latitude. 

If  the  degree  meafured  in  Peru  be  employed  with  that 
meafured  in  France  by  Mechain  and  Delambre  in  the  above 

1 - - 3.33 


L-L' 

(L  4-  Lf)  15  fin.  2 (L — L')  cof.  2 (L  — L') 
TTs‘  F =TX  - (-5). 

To  employ  this  formula,  which  gives  QJn  the  fame  mea- 
fure as  the  arc  S — S'  (and  in  which  the  two  terms  of  the 

fraftion  — - — - ought  to  be  of  the  fame  kind)  L — L 

1-i  

fhould  be  reduced  into  parts  of  the  radius,  and  it  (or 
1 .5707963267)  fubftituted  for  90°. 

When  L + L'  = 90°  ; cof.  (L  + L')4=  O,  and  then 
( S — S')  90° 

without  fenfible  error  Qj—  — y yq — : that  is  to  fay, 

that  the  value  of  the  quarter  of  the  meridian  is  independent 
of  the  ellipticity,  and  that  the  degree  at  450  is  very  nearly 
the  90th  part  of  the  quadrant. 

In  the  fame  circumftance  the  equation  (14)  gives  S — S' 
— ( 1 — e2)  m L — L'. 

And  Q_  — m ( i — e2)  \ it 

Exterminating  m ; the  radius  of  the  equator  being  re- 
prefented  by  unity 


formulae,  the  compreffion  « will  be 


and  1 — l'  ~~  e". 
Therefore  e 


334 


and  b'  t=.  1 — 


33  4 


OQ5979°58,  which 
Tcifes. 


L^_  . 

4 64  256 

The  fame  as  may  be  obtained  by  formulse  (13),  by  making 
X.  = 90°. 

To  ufe  the  above  formulse,  it  is  neceflary  previoufly  to 
det  rrrune  the  elements  they  contain  ; thefe  are,  the  eccen- 
tricity e,  or  the  compreffion,  a,  : and  as  thefe  formulas  are 
relative  to  an  e Hip  ft  whofe  greater  axis  is  1,  theyr  mud  be 
multiplied,  by  the  equatorial  radius  expreffed  in  fome  flan- 


= 1 - my  = o 

3.;4y 

quantity  has  for  its  log.  7.7766329. 

The  equatorial  degree  is  here  JJccim.  bexag 

fuppofed  = - - - 51077.7  = 56753 

And  the  degree  at  450  - . 51307.4  = 37008 

For  the  equation  « = g^es  g"  - g (1  + 3 

a.  fin.2  L")  and  when  L"  45°  fin.2  1."=  4 ,g"  — 51307,4 
decimal  = 37°°^  t0’Ips  fexagefimaJ. 

From  equat.  (14),  if  Q_  = 10000000  metres;  a = 
ioocoooo  / 1 o q A 13 

— 1 1 ) — e + y-  e4  + ■ — — e6  J,  and  fince  e2  — 

\ic  \ _ 4 64  256  7 

2 a—~  a?,  it  follows  that  a expreffed  in  metres 

toococoo  /i  3 1 * 

a = j ( I +•  — a 4 — — aJ  -j a3 ) from 

V 2 16  32  / 

wh'ch  log.  a = 6.8045305,  &c.  & cv 

II  with  the  value  of  the  degree  at  the  equator  we  deduce 
its  radius  of  curvature  R,  we  may,  by  fubftituting  its  value 
in  equation  (12),  find  the  equatorial  femidianseter,  a,  as 
likewife  L With  thq  above  data  thefe  appear  to  be 
a—  32271 226  toifes  Log.  6.5147105 
— 6375757  metres  Log.  6.8045304 
= 209 1 S230  Engliih  feet  Log.  7.3205255 
b — 3261432  toifes  Log.  6.5134083 

= 6356649  metres  Log.  6.8032283 
= 10855922  Englifh  feet  Log.  7.5192234 


If 


DEGREE. 


If  in  tlic  exprefilon  « = 


we  take  f =:  60S20 


3 tin.  2L 

fathoms  for  the  lat.  520  2 20",  as  found  by  the  meafure- 
ment  of  the  arc  between  Clifton  and  Dunnofe,  the  elliptic 

city,  will  be  found 


Log. 


!36-, 

For  ( 0S20  — 60484.8  : 
3 35- 2 


3 x 60484.0  tin.'  32.  2.  20 


33  5- 2 —g—g 
*47  3° 1 1 9 = 


1 

336"  J- 


■Method  of  M.  Legendre  for  calculating  the  Latitude,  LongU 

tilde,  and  Azimuths  of  the  Stations  on  a Meridian  Line. 

Let  P (fig-  65)  be  the  pole  of  the  earth,  PA,  PB 
two  elliptic  meridians,  let  L be  the  known  latitude  of  the 
point  A,  it  is  required  to  find  that  of  the  point  B,  fituated 
on  the  arc  B A,  perpendicular  to  P A,  its  longitude,  and 
the  azimuth  of  A as  feen  from  B. 

Suppole  AM,  BN  to  be  verticals  to  the  points  A and 
B ; make  A B =y,  M A —r,  N B —r'. 

The  fmail  arc  y,  having  r for  its  radius  of  curvature,  it 
follows  that  a fimilar  arc  whofe  radius  =1,.  will  have  for 

y 

its  value  — 
r 

If  from  the  point  M as  a centre,  and  with  the  radius 
M{=I,  the  arcs  ah,  ap,  pi,  be  deferibed,  a fpherical 
triangle  will  be  formed,  in  which  the  fide  pa  — 90°~L 
will  be  known,  as  alfo  the  fide  a b=$,  and  the  contained 
right  angle  pah;  then  by  trigonometry, 


Sin.  L — fin.  L'— 2 fin.  ^ 

MN 


L-L' 


4. 


L + L 
2 


; hence 


, , /L  — L'\  / L + L'\ 

arrlin.  ^ ) col.  j — ), 


Upon  the  fuppofition  that  L — L'  is  very  fmail,  the  arc 


(: 


h’). 

J ’ 


may  be  taken  for  its  fine,  and  cof.  L for  cof.  1 - 

\ 2 

then  M N = e;  r (L  — L')  cof.  L. 

But  the  approximate  latitude  of  B or  1/  =L  — If1 
tang.  L;  hence  tang.  L cof.  L = r <p2 

fin.  L,. 

It  may  be  deferable  to  have  a more  exaft  expreffion 
for  M N and  4. , which  may  be  obtained  thus : fince 

r—- — : r may  be  taken  without  fenfible  er- 

(1— dim,  L) 

ror  = 1 ; then  calling  L — L'  = r/L,  L4LA2L-J L,  and 

L L'  u 

the  equation  M N=  2 e2  r fin. cof.  — will  be- 
come MN=2«5  fin.  d L cof.  ( L — L ) . 

Expanding  the  fadtor  cof.  — d L being  fuppofed  very 
fmail,  M N=2e2  fin.  d L cof.  L-j-|e'2  On."  cl L fin.  L. 

/A 


But  when  the  arc  A is  very  fmail,  fin.  A —z  fin.  ^ — 

and  M N=e2  fin.  d L cof.  L + -L2  fin.  dL,  cof.  I.. 

n.  „ ,.T„>r  , , MNfin.BNM  M N cof.  L' 

Since  fin.  In  B M = fin  4 = 7 --- = » 

Ivl  B r 

we  fliall  have  from  the  preceding  values  of  M N and  r\ 
fin.  4 —e2.  fin.  d L cof.  L cof.  L/  4 \e~  fin  .2  d L fin.  L cof.  L » 


cof.  (ph)—  fin.  L cof.  <?, 
tang.  P=  tang.  <p 
cof.  L 
tang,  h—  cof.  L 
fin,  p 


ph— 90®  — L + £ ?2  tang.  L 


P=- 


$ 


fin.2  L 


coi.  L J T cof. 3 L’ 
he=go°—  p tang.  L + f p3  tang.  L (|ff-tang.2  L). 

From  the  value  p b may  be  deduced  the  approximate  value 
of  the  iatitude  B. 


900—  ph—L,  — | Q2  tang.  L. 


But  cof.  L'  = cef.  L + fin  L fin . d L ; 

Hence  d =eU/  L cof.2  L + d L fin.  clL  fin.  L cof.  L. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  angle  N B e~  fin.  L 

cof.  L,  and  confcqnently  the  true  latitude  of  B = 9o°  — 
(ph)—f,  or  L'  = L — -g?2  tan g.  L — \e"  P1  fin.  L cof.  L. 

If  L be  the  latitude  of  the  point  A,  L'  the  latitude  of 
B,  y the  perpendicular  diftance  of  B from  the  meridian  of 
A,  and  r the  radius  of  the  earth,  or  normal  of  the  point 
A ; taking  R"  to  exprefs  the  number  of  feconds  in  this  ra- 
dius, we  ihall  obtain  the  following  equations: 

L'=L-|R"^Jtang.L-IR"e2rQ  fin.  L cof.  L (a). 

reciprocally  L=L'ff  tang.  L — fin.L' 


The  3ngle  P is  the  difference  of  longitude  between  A and 
B,  and  the  angle  h the  required  azimuth  P B A. 

To  have  more  exaftly  the  latitude  of  the  point  B,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  it  is  equal  to  the  complement  of  the  angle 
P N B,  or  of  the  angle  PMBtNBM  = ^ + NB  M. 
But  as  the  angle  N A M is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  angle 
„ „ . . _ _ . , M N cof.  L 

3S1  B M,  we  fhall  have  NBM= —f, 

r 

M N may  be  obtained  by  the  formula  (8),  for  if  we  take 
n'—r,  then  CM=eV  fin.  L,  in  the  lame  manner  for  the 
point  B,  whofe  latitude  isL'  — C N=e2r  fin.  L'  ; thus  very 
nearly  vve  have 

MN=dr  (fin.  L — fin.  L'). 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  this  value  is  always  pofitive,  that  is 
to  fay,  C M7C  N,  for  the  latitude  of  A being  evidently 
greater  than  that  of  B,  the  fine  of  L is  greater  than  L'. 
To  decompofe  into  fadors  the  quantity  fin.  L— fin.  L',  vve 
jnay  take  the  trigonometrical  formula. 


cof.  Lb  [h). 

It  is  evident  that  e representing  the  eccentricity,  the  fe- 
cond  term,  in  moil  cafes  may  be  rejected.  The  difference  of 

longitude  of  A and  B = P — - — — - — 7-  ( 1 — § — tang.2  L)» 
(0- 

And  the  azimuth  of  the  arc  B A or  angle  P B A=  z'=s 
90° — l~y-  tang.  L+  jR"  A- tang  L (§  + tang.2  L).  (</). 

If  L'  be  only  known,  the  laft  equation  may,  by  a trigo- 

y 

nomctrical  formula,  be  changed  into  % =90°  — R'  — tang* 
L'-  i-RA  tang.  L'  (l+|  tang.2  L').  (e). 

Thefe  formulas  are  not  difficult  in  their  application,  and 
do  not  require  a great  many  logarithms,  as  they  have  many 
elements  in  common,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  examples. 

It 


D E G R E E. 


It  will  fometimes  happen  that  the  latitude  of  A is  not 
dire&ly  given,  but  the  diftance  x,  of  the  perpendicular 
.from  the  principal  ftation  is  known,  and  may  be  converted 
into  degrees,  by  taking  the  radius  of  curvature  of  its  middle 

point,  recurring  to  the  general  expreffion  < p~ — — - 

This  method,  which  fuppofes  the  latitude  of  A known 
by  approximation,  is  exaft  enough  for  every  pofiible  practi- 
cal purpofe . 

The  following  expreffion  is  ftill  more  accurate  ; let  / ~ 
latitude  of  the  known  ftation. 

L = latitude  required  of  a point  on  the  fame  meridian,  then 
/d  l \ / d 2 1\ 

L=/+fe)*  + 5fe)*+l 

which  will  hereafter  be  (hewn  to  be  equal  to  — — * R"' 


Example  II, 

Let  the  latitude  of  A (Greenwich)  =51°  28'  40". 

A A'  = x — 12432  2 - Log.  = 5 0943480 

A'  B = y =303773  - Log.  = 5.4825500 

Required  the  latitude  of  B,  Dover-caftie  ? 

Firft,  find  A'  B',  or  difference  of  latitude  between  A'  and  B. 
Log.  0.5  - 9.69897 

R"  - 5-3 « 44a 

y2  - 0.96510 

Co.  log.  a 2 - 5.357 35 

Tang.  L - 0.0937 6 


(-A)  fin.  2L  £ : 

•'  1 — e>  rr 


R" 


P 


1.42960  = 26". 89  = 1 ft  corr. 

*-33584 


r'  being  = normal. 

r = radius  of  curvature  to  the  latitude  l. 

y R// 

And  if  the  value  t)f  <p  = - — be  known  at  any  central 
r 

point  as  a principal  ftation,  its  value  at  any  diftance  x from 

V X\ 

that  ftation  is  equal  $=R"  -(i  — -5—  e*  fin.  2/—  J . 

r V r) 

Example  I. 

Let  B {PI.  VII  .Jig.  66.)be  the  tower  of  Dunkirk,  A A'  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich  ; let  the  latitude  of  A be  fuppofed 
5l°  S'  37".  Let  A A'=x=i5255o  Log.  = c. 1834122 
. A'  B=y=547o58  Log.=5. 7380334 

required  the  latitude  of  B ? 

Firft,  find  the  log.  of  normal=n=p  ( 1 + \ e2  fin.2  L.) 
Log.  fin.2  L - 9.7817370 

Log.  0.5  - 9.6989700 

Log.e2  - - 7.7766329 

1.0000000 

7-2573399=0-°°iSo85 

Log.  (1+5  e 2 fin.2  L)  0.0007844=  1.0018085 
Log.  P - 7-3205367 

Log.  n or  normal 


Sin.  L cof.  L 


A'  B' 


7.77663 

9.68918 

8.80x65  = 0.06 

= 26.95 


2d  corr. 


The  latitude  of  A'  may  be  deduced  from  the  value  of  x by 

R"  x 

the  formula  x"  ~ ; r denoting  the  radius  of  curvature 

to  the  meridian,  at  the  middle  point  of  x,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  this  equation. 

r=(i — a (2  — 3 fin.2  L)  Log.  r = 7.32031 
from  whence  x = i226".5  = 20'  26".5  = A A' 

26.95  = A1  Bf 


Difference  of  latitude 


20  53.45 
51  28  40 


Latitude  of  Dover-caftie  51  7 46.55 

To  find  the  difference  of  longitude  P. 


Log.  0.5 

y 2 

R" 

Co.  log.  n2 
Tang.  L 


- 7.3213211  Log  »2  - =4.6426422 

Co,  log.  «2  =5  3573577 

9.6989700 
1 .4760668 
5-3144251 

5-3573577 

0.0925566 


Log.  | 

Log.  — 

6 rd 
Tang.2  L 


n 

9.52288 

6.32247 

0.18510 

<5  03045 


Log.  of  firft  corr".  1.9393 762  =86".97 


R"  v2 
Log.x— 

Sin.  L cof.  L 

r - 


1.84683 

9.68918 

7.77663 


Log.  ( 1 -tang.2 L)  9.9999522  - 

Log.  R"  - . 5.3144251 

Log.  - 8.1612280 

n 

Comp.  cof.  L - 0.2023792 


1. 000000 
0.000107 

0.999893 


3.6779845  =4764"=  i°  19'  24" 


Log.  of  2d  corr".  9.31264  = 0.205 

Diff.  of  latitude  required  87. 1 75 

which  taken  from  the  latitude  of  A 
ieayes  for  the  latitude  of  Dunkirk 


5i93'37" 

51  2 9.83 


Example  III.  ly  the  Tables . 

Given  lat.  A.  5 1°  28'  40" 

x = 124322  = 5.0945480 

y=  303775  = 5-48255®° 
Required  lat.  B Dover  caftle. 


DEG  It  E E* 


A'  = 


R".v 


In  Table  VI.  with  middlelat.  A A'— 5 16  J S',  take  7.9941315 

Log,  x 


5.0945+80 


A — A'  = 1226  5 = 3.0886695 
= 20'  26".5  - 

rft.  2d. 


In  Table  III.  with  lat.  A'  take  0.3707524 
Add  log./  0.9651000 

Tang.  L - o 0936985 

ift.corr.  = 26".88  — 1.4295507 

A A'=  20'  26". 5 
Sum  of  1 and  2=  26.94 


7*8.3.09 

0.96510 


o"  o6“8. 80079 


20  53-44=diff.  of  lat.  between  A and  R. 
51  28  40 

51  7 46  56  Latitude  of  Bover-caftle. 


Example  IV. 

Let  A.  Dunnofe  lat.  50°  37'  8"  4.  A'AB=*=8i°  56' 53A 

X = 475+0  =e  +.  6770600 

y ~ 336052  = 5.5264065 

Required  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  B,  Beachy-head  ? 

In  Table  VI.  with  lat.  50°  40',  take  7 .99415 

Log.  x 4.67706 

469". 08  = 2.67121 

= 7'  +9".o8 

which  added  to  50°  37  8 

give.  the  lat.  of  A'  50  44  57  • 

In  Table  III.  with  lat.  A take  0.3707679 
Log.  / 1.0528130 

Tang.  L.  0.0877597 


id.  eorr. 


.3  2". 46  3:  1.5113406 


In  Table  III.  2d.  part  with  lat.  A',  7*83759 

Log./  1.05281 


2d.  corr. 


+ 0.077  = 8.89040 


1 -L 


The  total  correction  3 2". 3 8 taken  from  the  lat.  Af,  leaves 
the  lat.  B = 50°  44'  24". 74. 

R"^  / 

T 0 find  the  Difference  of  Longitude  ”77//  \ 1 

tang.  3L.) 

Log.  = 9.52288 
«» 

d-  6.41016 
rd 

Tang.  L — 0.35104 

6.28408  =2  0.000x92 
9.99996  = 0.999808 


Brought  over  9 99996 
R“  =5  5-3H4* 

— = 8.20508 
n 

Co.  cof.  L = o.  1987 1 
i°  27'  5". 8 — 5225  8 = 3.71817 

To  find  the  Difference  of  Azimuth. 

R"  y 

go9  — — - - tang.  L + | R"  — tang.  L (I  + tang.5 

n n 0 

L) 

R"  v 

■ — ~ - 3-5I95I79  Tang.3  L — 0.175,52  = 1.49 

n 

+ •5 

Tang.  L = 0.0877471  Log,  0.30059  — 1.99 

4°49"*3  = 3-6073650 

Log.  7 ~ 9.52288 
R"  — 5-3i44a 
y-~  4.61524 
Tang.  L = 0.08775 

9.54029 

Log.  (tang.  L + |)  0.30059 

o".6o  = 9.84088 

If  in  this  example  the  normal  n be  taken  from  aftual  ob» 
fervation,  log.  n — 7.32288,  the  difference  of  longitude 
will  then  be  found  1®  26'  47",  very  nearly  the  fame  as  ia 
the  trigonometrical  furvey. 

Note.  To  the  log.  of  normal  in  feet,  add  the  conftant  log. 
7.4637260,  and  it  will  give  the  number  of  fathoms  in  the 
degree. 

And  to  the  log.  of  number  of  fathoms  add  the  conftant 
log.  2.5362738,  and  it  wili  give  the  log.  of  the  normal. 

Example  V. 

Let  the  latitude  of  A,  Dunnofe  =s  50°  37'  f.g 
x ~ 27861 

y = ~ 54956443  . 

Required  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Blackdown?  (Vid, 
Trigon.  Survey,  vol.  ii.  p.  91.  Faden’s  edit.) 

The  latitude  of  A'  by  the  general  hypothefis  is  50*  41'  +i".5 
But  by  the  meafured  degree  of  60850  feet  50  41  42.1 

Tang.  L 0.0869004  - 50  41  42.1 

Lat.  A', A, Table  III.  0.3707715  - 28.1 

Log.  / 09912886 

28a  1 = 1.4489605  Lat.  B = 50  41  14 

To  find,  the  Difference  of  Longitude . 

Log.  | = 9.52288 
/ j = 0.99129 

«’ 1 ~ 5*35737 
Tang. 2L  — 0.17380 

Log.  (l-(y  tan.*  L)  = 6.0453+  = 0.0001  xl 

y* 

Log.  1 — taa.®  L = 9*99995  » 9-999^9 

XI  a.  Biougkl 


Vol.  XI. 


DEGREE. 


Brought  ever  9 9999.5 
R"=  5.3 14+a 

y [ = 5*4-95^  4 

~ 2.67869 

0. 19828 

4863  ".9  = 3.^698 

= 1*  2 ['  3 ".9 

This  method  of  Legendre  admits  of  being  Amplified, 
when  the  ftcond  correction  is  confiderable,  by  a more  judi- 
cious life  of  the  formula;  4 — «VL  cof.’  L. 

For,  having  found  d L by  the  preceding  rules,  thefecond 
correction  is  obtained  by  multiplying  it  by  ez  cof.’  L. 
E/xample . 1 0 Jwd  the  Latitude  op  Dunkirk,  I' id.  Example  I. 

f — 1 .4760768 

^ab.  1 1 1,  = 0.3707755 

11 

Tang.  L 5=  0:0925326 

4 L = x- 93  94°  49  = 8(5-977 
Tab.  VIII.  e’  cof.2  L = 7-37272 

9.31212  = 0.205 

L — L'  = 87".  182 


1 + e1  cof.’  L 
oin  L — L'  = 


- - 0.0010194  ■ 

S 7 ".  1 6 = 6.6258384 


lating  the  diftances  to  the  meridian.  There  is  one  inconve. 
nience  which,  as  the  author  obferves  himfelf,  is  not  inconfider- 
able,  that  the  latitudes  of  the  ftations  mull  be  calculated 
previoufly  to  the  diftance  between  the  parallels  : but,  as  the 
latitudes  of  the  ftations  are  generally  required,  this  cannot  be 
confidered  as  a ferious  objection. 

Let  us  fuppofe  at  firft  the  earth  to  be  fph.erical,  and  ths 
triangle  P A B to  be  no  longer  re&angular.  Then, 

Cof.*?  B = cof.  A fin.  P A fin.  A B + cof.  P A cof.  A B> 
and  agreeable  to  the  above  notation, 

Sin.  L'  = cof.  A cof.  L.  fin  ip  -f-  fin.  L cof.  <p  : 
Hence,fin.L  — fin.L'=lin.L  — fin.Lcof.p  — lifl.pcof.Acof.L 
— (1  — cof.  p)  fin.  L— fin.  p cof.  A cof.  L 
ae  2 fin.’  ^ P fin.  L — fin.  p cof.  A cof.  L. 

But  if  A be  taken  exteriorly,  that  is,  if,  in  Head  of  the 
cof.  A,  we  fubftitute  its  value  taken  from  the  equation 
A = t8o°  — Z — cof.  A=cof.  Z : 
then,  fin.  L.  — fin.  L'=fin.  p cof.Z.cof.  L4-  2 fin.’|  p fin.  L; 

fin.pcof.  Zcof.  L 4-  2 fin.’ i p fin.  L 
or, 2 fin. \ (L  — L')  = 


This  formula  may  be  verified  by  the  following  trigono- 
metrical exprefiion,  which  is  perfectly  accurate. 

Let  L be  the  latitude  of  the  point  A,  L'  the  lat.  of  B, 
P the  difference  of  longitude. 

Ta„g.P  = ^ 

6 col.  L 

p 

Sin.  L — L'  = fin.  L fin.  p tang.  - (x  + e1  cof.’  L) 

p 

Sin.  L — L' = fin.  L' tang,  p tang.  -(1  -pe’cof.’L.) 
Example. — Greenwich  and  Dunhhk.  See  Example  I. 
p = 3.73 1 1373  = 5384".4=  i°  29'  44" 4 

n 

Tang,  p = 8.41681 10 
Cof.  L = 9.9983070 

P = 2°  22'  44"  — 8.6x85040 

Sin  L'  = 51°  2'  xo"  = 9.8907241 
Tang,  p = - - 8.4168110 

P 

Tang.  — = i°  11'  22"  = 8.3172839 


confequently, 

3 fin.  5 d L = 


The  method  of  M.  Delambre  is  quite  independent  of  the 
diftances  from  the  perpendicular  and  meridian ; inftead  of 
confidering  the  diftance  of  two  points,  as  meafured  on  a 
great  circle  palling  through  their  verticals,  he  takes  in  pre- 
ference the  chords  of  the  arcs. 

The  obferved  angles  are  reduced  to  thofe  of  the  chords  ; 
the  bafe  mu  ft  hkewife  be  reduced  to  a chord,  if  the  utmoll 
precifion  is  required. 

If  B be  the  length  of  an  arc,  its  excefs  above  its  chord  2 

B3 

is  thus  found,  p being  the  radius  of  the  earth,  2 = — . 

. . P 

In  this  method,  there  is  no  occafion  for  a figure,  and  the 

diftance  between  the  paralleh  may  be  found  without  calcu- 


cof.i(L-L') 

fin.  p cof.  Z cof,  L -f-  2 fin.’  | p fin.  L 
cof.  (L  — {71  “ 

fin.  p cof.  Z cof.  L -f  2 fin.’  i p fin.  L 
cof.  \ d L (cofiL  fin.  L tang,  A d Lf 

Now,  very  nearly  2 fin.  i d L = fin.  d L,  and 
cof.  \ d L = 1 ; hence  dividing  by  the  cof.  L fin.  d L = 

fin.  p cof.  Z 4-  2 fin.’ f p tang.  L , , , , 

: this  expanded  by  the 

i 4-  tang.  L tang.  L 

binomial  formula 

fin.  dL.  = (fin.  pcof.  Z 4-  2 fin,’  £p  tang.  L)  (1  — tang.  L 
tang.  . . . .) 

Since  d L is  very  fmall,  the  tang,  d L may,  without  fen* 
fible  error,  be  taken  = fin.  \ dh  = § fin.  dh  : then  the  pre- 
ceding formula  becomes 

tang.  | dL  = (|  fin.pcof.  Z 4-  fin.’  f p tang.  L)(l  — tang. 
L tang.  \ d L 4-  tang.’  L tang.’  \ d L).  ( 1 ). 

Multiplying  and  rejecting  the  terms  of  the  third  order, 
tang.  \ d L = •§  fin.  p cof.  Z 4-  fin.’  p tang.  L — § fki. 
p cof.  Z tang.  \d  L tang.  L . . . .) 

Subftitute  for  tang,  i d L its  approximate  value  \ fin.  p 
cof.  Z : then, 

tang,  i d L = ^ fin.  p cof.  Z 4*  fin-2  \ <P  tang.  L — 5 fin.’  Q 
cof.’  Z tang.  L. 

But  fincecof.  2 Z = x—  fin.’Z  ; 

Tang.  | dL  = A fin.  p cof.  Z 4-  fin.’  A p tang.  L — ^ fin.2 
P tang.  L — 4 fin.’  P cof.’  Z tang.  L. 

But  4 fin.’  p = fin.’  A p,  nearly : hence, 

Tang,  d L = § fin.  p co-.Z.  4-  4 fim4  P fim2  Z tang.  L ; (2) 
hence,  tang,  d LordL  =fin.pcof.Z  4-^fin.’p  fin.’Z  tang,  L 
= Pcof.Z4-  ipfin.pfin.’Ztang.L. 
d L expreffes  the  difference  of  the  parallels  palling  through 
the  two  extremities  of  the  arc  p ; for  a more  exait  value,  we 
may  in  the  expanfion  of  equation  (1)  preferve  the  terms  of 
tang.’  L.  We  fhall  find  fin.  d L = fin.  p cof.  Z + 2 fin.’p 
fin.’  Z tang.  L — § firi.3p  cof.  Z — fin.’  Z tang.’  L. 

But  by  the  refolution  of  the  triangles,  the  chord  of  p ia 
given  : fo  that, 

fin.  dL.  — K cof.  ^ p cof.  Z(i  4 tang.  A p fin.  Z tang.  Z 
tang.  L — 2 fin.  p lin.’Z  tang.’  L). 

This  is  the  value  of  fin.  d L expreffed  in  terms  of  the  fame 
meafure  as  the  chord  K : for  to  have  d L itfelf,  to  this  ex- 
preffion  muft  be  added  the  excefs  of  the  arc  above  the  fign,  or, 


fin.3  d L 


- *(’ 


(K  cof.  A p cof.  Z)3 


)• 


e being  the  radius  of  the  earth  in  toifes,  fathoms,  er  metres. 

; Alfo 


degree. 


f ( Iv  fin.*  ^ <p  cof.1 1 $ cof.3  Z). 


Alfo  4 fin.3  cl'L 
Hence, 

</L  = K cof.  i <p  cof.  Z (i  4- tang.  | tp  fin.  Z tang.  Z tang. 
L — 2 fin.  £<P  tang.  i<p  fin.*  Z cangPL  + 4 fin.2  A <Z>  cof.2Z). 

And  finally,  2 1 

E*  = — L — cof.  Z -f-  ^ Q fin-?’  fin.2  Z tang.  L) 

Such  is  the  approximate  value  of  the  latitude  of  the  point  B. 
Now  to  take  into  conlideration  the  eccentricity,  we  mull  re- 
coiled! that  the  exadt  latitude  of  B = 900—  P C B • but  fince 
PCB=PMB  — N BM,  and  PM P = 9o°  — L'  — (L  — dh), 
it  follows  that  the  exaft  latitude  B = L — dh  — 4.. 

Subftitute  for  cl  L its  value  found  above,  and  lor  4.  its 
value  as  alfo  above  determined. 

Then  denoting  the  exadl  latitude  by  I/,  we  (hall  have 
T'  = L — (<?>  cof.  Z + I p fib.  fin.2  Z tang.  L)  (1  4-  £ cof.2 
L + \ e2  fin.  d L fin.  L cof.  L). 

In  this  formula  the  term  3 e\  See.  may  be  negle&ed ; then 
the  faftor  of  cl  L will  be  reduced  to  ( 1 + p cof.“  L).  As  to 
the  quantity  4,  it  fliould  be  exprefled  in  feconds,  and  it  has 
already  been  (hewn  that  if  K reprefent  the  chord  of  an  arc,  $ 
K R" 

will  be  equal  to 

normal 

Proceeding  to  find  the  azimuth  Z’,  or  that  of  the  point  A 
on  the  horizon  of  B,  the  triangle  P A B gives  this  equation  ; 

Tang.  | (B  + A)  = — :fPFof- v(PB  ~ PA) 

6 ' coi.  i(PB  + PA) 

_ cot.  A P cof.  \ (L  — L') 

cof.  (1800  — (L  + L/)* 

__  cot.  I P cof.  f ( L — L') 
fin.  A (L  + L') 

and  fince  cot.  = 


tang. 


Cot.  A (B  + A)  = tang.  (90*  — § (B  •+•  A))  = 
tang.  | Pfin.  A (L  + L') 

cof.  jL  — L 

As  90°  — \ (B  + A)  and  P are  always  very'  fmall  angles  : 
90°  - I (B  + A ) - : 

-■b=(.so-a 

This  formula  gives  the  direction  B A reckoned  north  j if 
it  be  fouth  of  the  weft,  we  mull  add  180°,  and  then, 

z.=isc,+z-p-A#:±T> 

cof.  ^ (L  — L') 

The  fame  triangle  gives, 

fin.  A Bfin.  A fin.  Q fin.  Z , 

fin.  P = — = — (2). 

col.  L'  cof.  L 

From  whence  may  be  deduced, 

Z = lSo-  + Z “n.^C-.Zlin  i L + L' 


And  fin.  P,  or  fin.  (M'~ M)  = 


fin.  $ fin.  Z 
cof.  L'  * 


or  nearly  exa£!  M'  =*  M 


<P  fin.  Z 


= 180°  + Z 
= x8o°-f  Z — 


cof.  a (L  — L')  cof.  L' 

(p  fin.  Z A (2I/-1-  d L) 

coi.  L'  cof.  A c ! L 

$ fin.  Z /fin. L'cof.Ar/L -pfin. Ar/Lcof.L\ 

' cof.Ar/lA  ^ coL  L/~  / 

=:  r8o°  + Z — $ fin.  Z tang.  L'  — fin.  Z tang.  \ d L : 
for  d L fublhtute  its  value  (2),  we  fhall  have  (rejefting  the 
terms  of  the  third  order)  fince  2 fin.  Z cof.  Z = fin.  2 Z, 
Z'  = 180  4-  Z — <p fin.  Z tang.  L'  — p <p  fin.  £ fin.  2 Z. 

This  is  the  azimuth  of  A,  feen  on  the  horizon  of  B,  to 
which  there  is  nothing  to  add  for  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth, 
the  effetl  of  which  is  infenfible. 

As  to  the  longitude  M'  of  the  point  B,  it  is  clear  that 
it  refults  from  equation  (3) ; for  if  M = longitude  of  A ; 
P = M'  - M, 


col.  1Z 

If  in  this  exprefilon  for  IZ  we  fubfiitute  its  approximate 
value  L~-<p  cof.  Z 

M'  = M + . 

col.  (L—  9 cof. Z) 

Expanding  the  denominator,  and  confidering  <p  cof.  Z as  a 
fmall  arc, 

M'  = M + £fin_Z_ M 

cof.  L (1  -f-  <p  col.  Z tang,  L eof.  L 


( X — 4 cof.  Z tang.  L). 

And,  finally,  M'  = M -f  A---'-'  ?-  — As?2  fin.  2 

col.  h col.  L. 

To  recapitulate  the  preceding  refults ; 
let  p = radius  of  the  equator, 
e — eccentricity, 

<P  — the  arc  exprefled  in  feconds, covrefponding  with  the 
chord  K of  a terreltrial  arc,  which  is  one  fide 
of  the  triangle, 

L = the  latitude  known  of  one  extremity  of  the  chord  K, 
L'  — the  latitude  fought  of  the  other, 

M = the  longitude  known,!  reckoned  from  the  fouth  to 
M'  = the  longitude  fought,  j the  weft,  from  o to  360, 
Z = the  azimuth  known,!  , . , r 

Z'  = the  azimuth  fought,}  reckoned  the  fame* 

L'  = L — (<p  cof.  Z -f-  A <p  fin.  <p  fin,2  Z tang.  L)  (t  + e* 
coi.2  L).  (£) 

Z'  = 1 80  + Z — <p  iin.  Z tang.  L' — ^ $ fin-  4 fin-  2 Z.  (r) 
fin.Z  ,,  . ® fin.  Z , _tang.L,, 

M=M+to=M  + 7sr.r-ifrw'z7XT^ 

JL,  or  difference  of  the  parallels  in  terms  of  the  itandard 
meafure,  ss  toifes,  fathoms,  or  metres. 

d L — ( K cof.  A ^ cof.  Z)  + ( K cof.  \ <p  cof.  Z ) (tang. 
i <P  fin.  Z tang.  Z tang.  L)  — 2 (K  cof.  A <p  Cof.  Z)  (fin. 
| 4 tang.  A $ fin.2  L tang.2  L)  + 

(ium  of  the  three  firft  terms)3  (1  — e"  fin.  L) 

6 p2 

The  fourth  term  of  this  exprefilon  is  the  excefs  of  the  arc 

above  the  fine,  or  A — ■— — ; here  the  radius  r is  that  of  the 
r3 

earth  fuppofed  fpherical,  if  for  greater  exa&nefs  we  employ 

the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  arc  A B,  or  r ~ —l — rr”r» 

(i  — Pfin.’L)! 

and  inftead  of  a L,  its  value  found  as  above,  we  fhall  have 
the  term  in  queftion. 

i 

Example  I. 

Let  the  latitude  of  A he  equal  48*  jo'  49*./  j 
AB  (79093.6  feet)  = 4.8981523  = Z the  azimuth  of 
AB,  or  angle  A =it°  3'  27 ",  required  the  latitude  of  B t 

K R7  K R" 

i = — (1  — fin.  2L)  or  = 


Sin.2  L 
r2 


9- 753541° 
7.7766329 
0.6989 7 co 

7.2291439 

9-992653 

U a 2 


o (I  4-  «,J  fill.  aL  j 


1. 0009c 00 
0.0010949 


s=  0.9983031 

Brought 


Brought  over  9,9992 653 
K - - 4.89813  5 

R"  - - 5.3144251 

Co.  log.  p - 2.6754633 


DEGREE. 

0.9985051 


Log  <p 
Coi.  z 


2.891  3042 
9.9886204 


75s"-446 

- 

2.8799246 

<f>  fin.  $ 

Log.  $2 

5.78260 

Sin.  \" 

4.68557 

Sin.2  x 

- 

8.70794 

Tang.  L 

* 

0.05850 

0".  1 7 

- 

9.23461 

two  corrections  Ihould  be  multiplied  by  the  whole  exprefilon 
( 1 4-  e2  cof.2  L + I ^ fin-  r/L,  fin.  L,  cot.  L).  See 
Table  IX. 

If  the  tang:  L'  be  taken,  the  fum  of  the  two  corre&ions 
is  122.5". 64  -j-  26". 89  — 1250". 53. 

Log.  1250.53  - - - 3.0970941 

.002319  = e2  cof.2  L,  Tab.  VII.' 

.000026  =s  4 f'1Q*  d L,  Tab.  IX. 


.002345 


J 


7.3701428 


Cor.  2". 93 


= 0.4672369 


Its  ~ — 0.08  -f  758"-446  = 758".5'i,  which  multiplied  by 
1.0026  = (1  -j-  cob2  L)  is  the  whole  difference  of  lati- 
tude = 76o"-4  = 12'  40". 49;  and  this  difference  fubtrafted 
from  48°  50'  49".  7 (the  latitude  of  A)  leaves  the  latitude 
ot  B = 4SU  38'  9".2. 

E * ample  II. 

Let  AB,  the  direft  diftance  of  Dover-caftlc  from  Green- 
wich, be  32823  x,  its  azimuth  (a)  67®  44'34"  S.  E.  j required 
the  latitude  of  Dover  cable  ? 

r 4 K R" 

Piril  find  <p  = — * 

normal 

Log.  K = - * 5.5161823 

R"  = - - - 5.3 14425 1 

Co.  log.  n = (p  (1  + |«2fin.2L))  2.6 786812 

Log.  <p  ...»  3.5092886 

Col.  * - 9-5783707 

<?>  cof.  z.  = 1223". 64  - - 3.0876593 

Los:.  © - - 3.5092886 

®fin  tpfP  ” * - 7-0185772 

nSin.  1"  - - 4-6855749 

Sin.2 z ■ 9.93274  56 

Tang.  L - 0.0990500 

Log.  0.5  - 9.6989700 

i 1 p fin.  $ fin.2  z tang.  L_=  2Hr"22  — 1.4349177 


This  is  to  Be  added  to  1 25o"-53 

2 93 

1253.46  = 20'  53"-46  = the 
difference  of  latitude  required. 

Example  III. 

Given  latitude  A,  (Dunnofe)  = 50°  37'  g" 

AB  = K=  140580  = 5.1479235, 

Z = 20°  58'  39"  N.  E, 

Ppnnirf/1  latitnHp  TV  ( "Rut (Vr.Vnl M ? 


T KR" 

Log.  <p  — 

n 

= 3-T4I0338 

Cof.  z ' - <*'. 

= 99702169 

I29i".97 

= 3.1112507 

Log.  <p2 

= 6 2820676' 

Sin.  1" 

= 4-6855749 

Sin.2  Z • 

= 9-i°77694 

Tang.  L 

= 0.0912864 

Log.  0.5 

= 9.6989700 

©"•733 

s=  9.8656683 

1 29  i/r.97  + o"73  = J29i".24  3.11x0070 

e2  cof.2  L,  &c.  Tab.  VII.  and  IX.  7.3861421 


Correction 


3 I4I  = 0.4971491 


Which  added  to  1291.24,  gives  the  difference  of  latitude  re* 
quired  - - I294".38 

= 21'  34"-38 


I223".64  + 27". 22  = 1250.86  its. 

log  = * - - 3.0972089 

Log.  1 + e2  cof.2  L = 1.0023 19, 

(Table  IX.)  = - 0.0010054 

Difference  of  latitude  20'  5 3"-73  = 

i253-73  = - - 3.0982143 

Which  taken  from  the  latitude  of  Greenwich,  leaves  51°  7* 
46".  27. 

In  a very  large  triangle,  as  in  this  example,  the  fecond 
part  of  the  formula  of  Delambre  is  not  fufficiently  exaft. 
Inftead  of  tang.  L,  we  flxould  fubftitute  tang.  L',  or  tang, 
of  the  point  A' ; and  for  greater  exa&nefs,  the  fum  of  the 


Example  IV. 

Let  A,  latitude  of  Dunnofe  = 50°  37'  8". 
Z rz  8i°  k6'  ea". 

AB  = 339398. 

Required  the  latitude  of  B,  Beachy-head  ? 
Log.  K * = 5.5307092 

—*•■?=  7-993I255 


Log. 

Cof.Z 


3-5238347 

9.1463479 


467.93  5=  2.6701826 


Log. 


DEGREE, 


Log.  0* 

7.0476694 

Tang.  10 

Sine  1" 

n 

4-6855749 

Sin.  Z 

Sin.5  Z 

- 

9.9913940 

Tang.  Z 

Tang.  L' 
Log.  0.5 

0.0875019 

9.6989700 

Tang.  L 

Cor, 

32"-44 

1.5  j 1 1 102 

4^7"-97  ~ 32"-44  = 
e5  cof.4  L 

435"49 

= 2.6389782 
7.3845326 

II, 

Cor. 


i ".105  = 0.0235108 


Difference  of  latitude  = 435^.49  -f-  i".io  = 436.6. 

To  find  Z'  or  azimuth  of  Duiinofe,  as  feen  from  Beachy- 

head. 

Zf  = 180  4-  Z 0 fin.  Z,  tang.  L — i-  0 fin.  0,  fin.5  Z. 


0 3.5238228 

Log.  £ 

9 39794 

Sin.  Z 9.9956970 

0'  ., 

7.04764 

Tang.  L'  0.0876046 

Sin.  If' 

4-68557 

4046.9  = 3.607x244 

Sin.5  Z 

9-4435 1 

- 3 "-75 

0.57466 

4046''.9  - 3.7  = 4043" 

*0 

II 

0 

2 3 ".2. 

If  Z = 98°  3'  7",  - Z'  = 

96°  55'  43 

".8,  which  is 

I4".2  lefs  than  the  obferved 

azimuth. 

See  Trigon. 

But  0 

K - = 

R"  - = 

Co.  log.  0 = 


normal 

5.5307092 

5.3x44251 

6-4777°57 


0 


Log.  n 
R" 

3600 


= 7.3228400 
= 1.7581226 


Feet.  Fathoms. 


5^647j74  = 367043  = 61174  = the 
length  of  a degree  perpendicular  to  the  meridian. 

A difference  of  5"  in  the  value  of  Z'  will  produce  an  error 
of  47  fathoms  in  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  degree. 

Example  V. 

Given  AB  = K = 140580.4. 

Z = 20°  58'  39". 

L = 50  37  8 = Lat.  of  A. 

Required  the  diftance  between  tbe  parallels  of  A and  B, 
Dunnole  and  Butfer-hill. 

Log.  K = 5. 1479235 
R"X  co.  log.  norm.  = 7 9931 145 


3.1410380=  23'3".6 


Cof.  \0 
K 

Cof.  Z 


I. 


|<P=n  31.8 

- =9-9999982 

= 5,I479235 
• = 9.9702  j 69 

S3i'259  = 5-Il8l386 


Tang.  10 
Sin.5  L 
Tang.5  L 


« =7.5256826 

= 95538847 

= 9-5836737 
= 00857325 

6 7489735 

5.1181306 

73.64=  1.8671041 

= 7.5256801 

- =7.5256826 

= 9.7763016 
= 0.1714650 


4.9991293 

Log.  2 - =0.3010300 

Log.  K i <?>  cof.  Z 5.1181306 


III. 


2.619  = 0.4182899 


Log.  3.  firft  terms  =5.1186154 


Survey. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  obferved  azimuth  to  be  corretl,  namely, 
96°  55'  58",  it  would  follow,  that  we  have  made  an  erro- 
neous fuppofition  of  the  value  of  the  normal.  The  above 
formula  fhould  correft  this  error,  and  give  the  true  value. 

For  0 fin.  Z,  tang.  L'  is  equal  to  4032.7  inftead  of 
4046.9  ; hence  log.  0 = 3.5222943. 

R"  K : K R" 

normal  = 


IV. 


x 3 - - 

Co  log.  6 

= 5-355s462 
= 9.2218487 

Co  log.  Rad.5 

-5  359462  7 

- 

0.86  = 9.9371576 

I. 

- i3 1259 

II. 

— 73-6 

III. 

+ 2.62 

IV. 

“f*  0.86 

13x188.9 

Example  VI. 

To  find  the  difference  between  the  parallels  of  Beachy. 
head  and  Dunnofe. 

I.  ( Kcof.  \ 0 cof.  Z). 

II.  + (Kcof.  i 0 cof.  Z)  tang.  ±0  fin.  Z tang.  Z tang.  L 

III.  — 2 f Kcof.  4 0 cof.  Z ) fin.  tan  o',  id)  fin.2  T . tamr  i T. 


III. 

IV.  + 


2 (Kcof.  |<pcof.  Z)  fin.  ^0  tang.  fin.5  L tang.5L. 
(Sum  of  3 firtt  terms)J 


6 R5 


K R" 


Log.  0- 3.523S228  = 3340-6  = 55'  4°"-6  = 0 = 

i0=2j  50.3  norm. 


K 

Cof.  Z 
Cof.  A 0 


= 5-5307092 
= 9-1 463479 
= 9-  9999858 


I. 


47538-3-4-6770429 


Tang.  i0 
Sin.  Z 
Tang.  Z 
Tang.  L 


= 7.9043008 
= 99956970 
= o . 8493  490 
= 0.0877597 


II. 


8.8411065 

Log.  ( K. cof.  3 <pcof.Z)  =4.6770429 
■ - + 3297.2  = 3.5181494 

' ~Xr- 


Sin. 


U4D  EGREE, 


Sln,|<p  . = 7.90828. 
Tang.  A <p  =7.90830 

Sin.3  L,2  * =9.77630 

Tang.3  L =0.17552 


Sin.  i'  - =7.87357 

Tang.  * - =7.87338 

Sin.3  L - =9.77714 

Tang,3  L - =0.17358 


5.76840 

Log.  2 - =0.30103 

4.67704 

HI.  - - -5.579=0.74647 


Log.  44246  =4.6458740 


X 3 = 3-931 6220 
Co.  Log.  6 - 9.221S487 

Co.  Log.  II3  - 5.3594627 


5-69747 

Log.  2 zz  0.30103 

4-34321 

III.  ' - - 2.20  = 0.34371 


I.  - 22141.7 

II.  - 4-  2853.3 

ill.  « — 2.2 

24992.8 


IV. 


0-033  = 8.5x89334 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 


47538-3 
- 3297-2 
+ 5-6 

-f*  o* 


44246.6 


If  <p  be  calculated  by  the  normal,  as  deduced  from  aflual 
meafurement,  the  term  II.  will  be  found  = 3287.3,  and  the 
total  fum  = 44256.5. 


Example  VII. 


Given  the  latitude  of  Blackdown,  50°  41'  14". 

z = 85  57  37-25- 


r Blackdown  "| 

Diftance  between  J and  >1^  = 314307.5 
L Dunnofe  J 

and  the  log.  of  the  normal  7.3228977,  as  deduced  from  the 
meafured  perpendicular  degree  61182  fathoms; 


Required  the  diftance  between  the  parallels  ? 


K 

= 5-497354? 

R" 

= 5-3 14435I 

Co  log.  r 

- =2.6771022 

To  find  the  difference  of  longitude  = $ — L—. 

col.L 

<p  = 3.4888814 

Sin.  Z - =9.9989198 

Co-cof.  Lf  = o’.  197585 1 


4847.7  - = 36853363 

= i°  20'  47". 7 

To  find  the  azimuth  of  Blackdown,  as  feen  from  Dun- 
nofe.  Z'=  Z — ?>  fin.  Z tang.  L'  — | <p  fin.  <p  fm.  2 Z. 


?> 

= 3.4888814 

Sin.  Z 

= 9.9989198 

Tang.  1/ 

= 0.0857319 

~3745-7 

- = 3-5735331 

I 

4 

= 9-39794 

<p* 

- = 6.97776 

1" 

= 468557 

Sin.  2 Z 

= 9.14781 

-J-  1. 61 

- = 0.20908 

Total  difference  = 3744".!  = i°  2'  24"'.! 
which  taken  from  • 85  57  37.2 


Q — 3082.4=3.4888814 

4^=15  42.2 

25'  41*. 2. 

£ " - =5-497354i 

Cof.  z - =8.8478695 

Cof.  - =9- 9999879 


22141.7  = 4.3452115 


IL 


Tang.  A <p  - 
Sin.  z 

Tang,  a ^ 
Tang.  L. 


= 7.8733S48 
= 9 9989198 
= 1.1510505 
= 0.0867896 


9.1101447 

4.3452115 


- * »853-3*»  %*55356* 


84  55  13 -1 


Example  VIII. 

Given  lat.  A,  Dunnofe,  50*  37'  8* 

Z - 84  54  53 

AB=K  - 314307.5,  as  in  the 

laft  example  t Required  the  diftance  between  the  parallels  ? 

K — 3-4973541 

Cof.  Z =8  9476719 

Cofe  A = 9-9999879 


27862.1  = 4.4450139 


Targ.  A^  =7.8733848 
Sin.  Z =9.9982871 
Tang.  Z = 1.0506653 
Tang.  L = 0.0857319 


9.0080691 


Brought 


DEGREE 


Brought  over 


9,0080691 

4.4450139 


— 2838.4  = 3.45,30830 

Tang.  I ^ = 7.8733848 

Sin.  | (p  = 7-8733735 
Tang."2  L = 0.1704638 
Sin.1  L = 9.77629*8 


Log.  2 


5'6 93  5 1 
0.30104 

4-445° I 


+ 2-75  = °-43  955 


I 

II 

III 


27862.1 
w 2838,4 

+ 2.75 

250261.4 


Brought  over  1.0511425 
Tang.  L ss  0.0857319 

9.0085501 

4.4444905 


2838.3  = 34530406 
2.7  as  in  la  ft  example 


2S35  6 

27829,9 

24993.4 


Example  IX. 

Let  Z in  the  laft  example  be  fuppofed  84°  55'  13 ",  as  it 
is  found  by  example  VI. 

K = 5.4973541 
Cof.  Z =8.9471485 
Cof.  i <p  = 9-9999879 

27829  =4.4444905 

Tang.  \ <p  = 7.S733848 
Sin.  Z = 9.9982909 
Tang.  Z = 1.0511425 

Given  lat.  A 
Z 

Feet. 

x = 124322 

y = 3°377 5 
AB  = 328231 


Thefe  formulae,  though  only  approximative,  are,  neverthe- 
lefs,  capable  of  extreme  accuracy.  They  are,  in  faCt,  both 
identical,  only  differing  in  their  mode  of  application.  They 
both  imply  the  refolution  of  two  right-angled  fpheroidical 
triangles.  In  the  firft  method,  the  triangle  AA'B  (Jig.  66. ) 
is  fuppofed  previoufly  refolved  ; and  the  formula  only  relates 
to  the  fecondary  triangle  B' A'  B,  in  which  the  fide  A'B'  is 
found  fubjeCt  to  a certain  correction,  arifing  from  having 
computed  it  with  too  long  a radius ; and,  therefore,  it  has 
been  made  a part  of  too  large  a fphere,  and,  of  courfe,  its 
proportionate  part  in  minutes  or  feconds  too  fmali ; its  cor- 
rection is  ( e 2 d L,  cof.2  L -f  -|  d L,  fin.  d L) ; but  in  fo 
fraall  an  arc  as  A!  B',  the  firft  term  is  quite  fufficient.  In 
the  fecond  method,  we  refolve  each  triangle  feparately,  and 
find  the  arcs  A A'  and  A'B',  each  fubjeCt  to  the  error 
above-mentioned,  which  may  be  very  confiderable  in  the 
firft  triangle,  if  it  be  of  great  extent ; and,”  therefore,  the 
fecond  part  of  the  correction  (for  which  we  have  calculated 
Table  IX.)  fhould  be  applied. 

The  following  example  Ihews  the  analogy  between  the 
two  formula. 


= 510  28'  40" 

- 67  44  34 

Log.  5.0945480 
5.4825500 
5.51:61773 


> 


Log.  X » 

R" 

Table  VI.  — = 
r 


5.0945480 

7.9941230 


Required  latitude  B (Dover-caftle.) 


K = 5-5I<’I773 

Table  II.  = 7.9931065 

. <t>  ~ 3.5092838 

3.08867.O  = J22S-.J  - C°f-Z  =9578.3704 


3.0876532  = 

j 223",  64 

r cof.2  L 

= 

7.37014 

• 

0.45779  = 

GO 

c* 

1226.51 

Log.  / 

0.9651000 

<p2 

— 

7.0185676 

Tab.  III. 

°-37°7725 

. Sin.  1" 

4.6855749 

Tang.  L. 

0.0937600 

. Sin.2  Z 

9-93 27456 

- Tang.  L 

5= 

0.0937600 

1.4296325  = 26.892 

Log.  0.5 

=i 

9.6989700 

Table  VIII. 

7.37162  = e2  cof.2  L 

1 4296181  = 

26".  892 

8.80125  = 0.06 

- c2Ct>f.J  L 

— 

7.37x62, 

8.80125  = 

o".o6 

lft  Cor» 


A A' 


i ft  Cor. 

ad  Cor. 
3d  Cor. 


1226.5 
26.89  1 
0.06  j 


DEGREE, 

s AA' 

=5  A'B' 


1253.45  =2o'53"-45 


xft  Cor, 
2d  Cor. 
3d  Cor. 
4th  Cor. 


I223".64l 

2.87  J 


26.89 
0.0  6 


} 


= A'B' 


i253".46  = 2d'  53".4S 


R" 


Ufe  of  the  Formula 

— \ R''  f — - — -)  fin.  2 /—  = /—  IA 
r \I  — eV  rn 

If,  in  the  above  example,  we  wifh  to  find  the  value  A A' 
by  the  above  formula,  it  is  eafy  to  compute  it  for  one  cen- 
tral fituation,  as  Greenwich.  The  following  rule  will 
be  the  refult.  To  the  log.  of  the  number  of  feet  iu 

A A'  - - - - - = 5-°94548° 

/R"v 

Add.conftant.log.  (— J “ — 7.9941110 


Which  gives  Part  I.  = 1126 ".47  = 3.0886590 


To  double  the  log.  x 
Add.  conft.  log. 


= 0.1890960 
= 83158923 


Which  gives  Part  II.  = + 0.032  = 8.5049883 

If  A'  is  fouth,  Part  II.  is  additive. 

A'  is  north,  Part  II.  is  fubtraCtive. 

In  this  cafe,  A A'  = 1226.47  + 0>03  — 1226.51  as 
found  above  in  the  laft  example.  This  method,  though 
founded  on  a complex  formula,  is  very  eafy  and  convenient 
in  pra&ice.  The  conllant  log.  is  thus  found  : 


Log.  f 


1 — r 

R"  - - = 

Co. -log.  n - = 

Co.  log.  r - - = 

/ = 51°  28'  40"  = Sin.  2 / — 


9.8750612 

7.7792374 

5-3  H425 1 
2.6786810 
2.6796860 
9.9888016 

8.3158923 


If  the  rauius  of  curvature  be  required  to  an  arc  making  an 
angle  V'  with  the  meridian,  it  may  be  found  thus : 

„ r + n n — r . _r,  ,. 

Rad.  of  curv.  R = cof.  2 V , r being 

22 

the  rad.  of  curvature  to  the  meridian,  and  n the  normal ; 
or,  more  exadtly, 

r + n n — r 
m j col.  a V 


R = 


(r  + »)* 

V'  being  the  angle  which  the  required  arc  makes  with  the 
perpendicular  to  the  meridian. 

In  the  ufe  of  thefe  formulas,  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  in 
the  above  examples  we  have  taken  the  elements  for  calcula- 
tion, fuch  as  are  derived  from  the  admifiion  of  one  hypo- 
thefis  applied  to  every  portion  of  the  globe.  But  from  the 
various  anomalies  that  have  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  the 
great  trigonometrical  furveys  above  related,  it  appears  that 
this  hypoth.Tis  mult  be  modified,  if  we  wifh  to  adapt  our 
calculations  to  partial  furveys.  For  we  have  feen  in  the 
preceding  examples,  that  to  reduce  the  fides  of  the  triangles, 
as  given  in  linear  meafure,  to  an  exprefiion  in  terms  of  the 
arc,  it  is  neceffary  to  know  precifel  the  radius  of  curvature 


to  which  each  refpe&ive  arc  fhould  be  adapted.  Upon  the 
fuppofition  then  of  the  ea»rth  being  of  fome  irregular  figure, 
or  that  certain  irregularities  in  the  denfity  of  its  ftrata  pro- 
duce the  fame  effedt,  by  the  defleCtion  of  the  plumb-line,  from 
the  pofition  it  would  otherwife  affume ; in  either  cafe,  we 
may  apply  the  formulas  above  demonftrated  to  praCticc,  by 
choofing  fuch  an  ellipfoid,  as  feems  belt  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticular country  on  which  the  furvey  is  performed.  It  is  upon 
this  ofculatory  ellipfoid  that  our  calculations  muft  be  made, 
if  we  wifh  to  determine  the  true  latitudes  and  longitudes  of 
places,  as  will  molt  probably  agree  with  accurate  aftronomical 
obfervation. 

Thus,  in  the  trigonometrical  furvey,  we  find  that  by  mea- 
furing  an  arc  perpendicular  to  the  meridian,  the  pofitions  of 
feveral  points  were  determined  in  a great  meafure  independent 
of  any  hypothefis.  And  this  is-  the  more  neceffary  when  a 
meredian  line  is  interrupted,  as  is  the  cafe  between  Dunkirk 
and  Dunnofe,  when  we  wifh  to  confider  the  meridian  as  mea- 
fured  in  England  as  a continuation  of  that  meafured  in 
France.  In  fecondary  furveys,  where  the  triangles  are  fmall, 
much  of  the  labour  of  the  preceding  calculations  may  be 
abridged  by  reje&ing  the  terms  of  the  formulae  that  involve 
eQ,  and  thus  reducing  the  whole  to  fpherical  computation; 
nor  will  it  often  be  found  neceffary  to  calculate  the  fpheri- 
cal excefs,  particularly  if  attention  be  paid  to  Le  Gendre’s 
theorem.  And  indeed  the  knowledge  of  the  fpherical  excefs 
might  be  always  difpenfed  with,  if  we  had  only  to  calculate 
the  triangles  of  the  ilations : but  the  cafe  is  different  with  the 
triangles  which  are  decompofed  by  the  meridian  line  which 
paffes  through  them.  In  thefe  partial  triangles,  one  fide  and 
two  angles  are  ufually  given,  from  which  the  third  angle  is 
to  be  deduced  by  fubtra&ing  it  from  180°;  the  angles  thus 
determined  will  be  erroneous,  if  this  correction  be  neg- 
lected. 

The  computed  latitudes  and  longitudes  will  be  but  little 
affeCted  by  the  omiffion ; but  the  correction  fhould  be  attended 
to,  when  the  difference  between  the  parallels  is  required 
with  great  exaCtnefs. 

But  it  is  very  doubtful,  if  any  one  hypothefis  can  be  ex- 
tended to  a confiderable  diftance  from  the  place  of  aCtual 
obfervation.  In  example  IV.  it  may  be  feen  in  what  man- 
ner the  longitude  of  Dunnofe  was  found  relatively  to  Beachy- 
head,  by  azimuthal  obfervations  at  each  ftadon ; and  the 
other  longitudes  weftward  are  computed  on  a fuppofition 
that  a degree  of  a great  circle  perpendicular  to  the  meridian 
continues  of  the  fame  magnitude  in  a given  latitude.  But 
from  example  IX.  and  X.  taken  from  the  next  great  triangle 
weftward,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  the  value  of  the  de- 
gree on  the  perpendicular  fuddenly  diminifhes,  and  that  the 
fame  irregularities  take  piacein  that  direction,  as  have  been  ob- 
ferved in  proceeding  to  the  north.  From  all  thefe  confidera- 
tionsit  follows,  that  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  places,  as 
referring  to  certain  aftronomical  pofitions,  can  no  longer  be 
confidered  as  accurate  expreffions  to  defignate  the  relative 
fituations  of  places  on  the  earth.  We  think  therefore  that  it 
would  be  advifable,  in  geographical  furveys  of  large  extent, 
that  the  relative  latitudes  and  longitudes  to  fome  central 
point  fhould  be  calculated  by  the  above  formulae  or  other 
equivalent  methods,  and  that  thefe  fhould  be  confidered  as 


mean 


degree. 


■mean  latitudes  and  longitudes.  From  s careful  comparifon 
of  th;fe  with  the  agronomical  pofitions  obtained  by  other 
means,  we  may  exp;,  ft  to  derive  a more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  irregularities  in  the  figure  of  the  earth. 

There  are  many  individuals  in  this  country,  who  poTefs 
instruments  capable  of  making  geocktical  obfervations  f effi- 
ciently accurate  to  throw  great  light  upon  this  curious  fub- 
jrft,  The  great  ftirvey  fhouid  ierve  as  a bafis.  The  obferv- 
er,  by  means  of  the  known  objefts  already  determined,  might 
afcertain  the  pofition  of  any  other  ftation,  and  calculate  tri- 
gonometrically its  d dance  from  the  meridian,  and  perpen- 
dicular of  Greenwich  ; he  (houid  then  determine  the  latitude 
aftronomically,  and  compare  it  with  that  deduced  from  com- 
putation, according  to  the  rules  already  explained.  It  was 
to  facilitate  obfervations  of  this  kind,  and  to  induce  the 
poffeiTors  of  fuch  inftruments  to  employ  them,  that  we  have 
allotted  fo  large  a fpace  to  this  fubjeft. 

The  formulae  we  have  made  ufe  of  in  the  foregoing  exam- 
ples were  intended  only  for  obferved  triangles,  but  they  may 


be  applied  without  fenfible  error  to  a triangle  of  very  con- 
fiderable  extent ; but  kill  it  fhouid  be  remembered,  that 
the  fuppofitions  upon  which  they  are  founded  are  not 
ftriftly  true,  for  the  Tides  of  thefe  triangles  are  lines  connect- 
ing two  given  points  by  the  fhorteft  difeance  over  the  fur- 
face  of  a fpherod,  and  are  in  fa  ft  curve  lines  of  double  curva- 
ture, except  in  the  cafe  of  their  coincidence  with  the  meri- 
dian or  equator,  that  is,  their  extreme  elements  are  not  m 
the  fame  plane.  Thefe  and  other  confiderations  of  a fimilar 
nature,  have  no  fenfible  influence  on  any  p radical  rule,  we 
fhall  therefore  not  enter  into  them  any  farther  at  prefent,  but 
refer  them  to  Figure  of  the  Earth,  to  which  article  they 
more  properly  belong. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  in  a trigonometrical  furvey,  to 
know  the  relative  heights  of  the  ftation  above  the  level  of 
the  fea : for  this  purpofe  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve  the  apparent 
depreffion  of  one  ftation  as  feen  from  the  other.  .For  the 
method,  of  making  this  obfervation  and  applying  the  requiiite 
correftions,  fee  Depression. 


A Table  to  convert  Sexsgefimal  into  Decimal  Degrees. 
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41 
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13 

33 
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42 
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43 
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14 

25 

55 
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44 
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'5 

16 
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45 
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75 
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16 

27 
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46 
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76 
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27 

18 

88 
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47 
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53 
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54 

60  00  00.00 

84 

95  33  33-33 

2 5 

27 

77 

77-79 

55 

61  11  1 1. 11 

85 

94  44  44-44 

26 

2s 

88  88.89 

56 

62  22  22.22 

86 

95  55  55-56 

2 7 

3° 

00 

00.00 

57 

63  33  33-33 

87 

96  66  66  67 

28 

3 1 

11 

1 1. 1 1 

58 

64  44  44.44 

SS 

97  77  77-78 

29 

3 2 

22 

22.22 

59 

65  55  55-56 

«9 

98  88  88.89 

30 

1 

33 

33 

33-33 

OO 

66  66  66.67 

90 

IOO  CO  00.00 

i 

O 

// 

O 

1 [ 

0.018518 

1 

c. 0003 08 

2 - 

0.037037 

2 

0-000617 

3 

0 8.55556 

3 

0.000925 

4 

0,074074 

4 

0.001234 

5 

0 092792 

5 

0.001543 

6 

0.1 1 1 1 1 1 

6 

0.001851 

/ 

0.129629 

>•* 

/ 

0.002 159 

8 

0.148148 

8 

0.002468 

9 

0. 166666 

9 

0.002777 

Tables  for  the  reduftion  of  Angles  obferved  with  the 
repeating  Circle. 


Table  I. 

Reduftion  of  the  Angles  to  the  Horizon. 


Argument.  (H  + Z>)  and  ( H — h ) £ 


Sum  and  Difference  of  the 
Altitude  of  the  Signals. 


5000.  fin,  ver.  (H-f  A. ) 


M. 

+ 

O 

O 

I ° + 

2 "4-  I 

M. 

0 °4 

1 ° + 

2°  + 

1 

0.000 

0.787 

3-097 

3.148 

31 

0 203 

1,751 

4.822 

2 

0.001 

O.813 

32 

0.217 

1.790 

4-S36 

3 

0.002 

O.839 

3.200 

33 

0.250 

1.829 

4-95 1 

4 

0.003  ■ 

0.866 

3.252 

34 

0.244 

1.869 

5.016 

5 

0.005 

0.893 

3-305 

35 

0.259 

1.909 

5.08  1 
— 

6 

0.007 

0.921 

3.358 

S6 

0.274 

1 -949 

5*  T47 

7 

0.010 

O.Q4Q 

3-411 

37 

0.289 

1.990 

5-2X3 

8 

0.013 

O.978 

3-465 

38 

°-3°5 

2.03.1 

5.280 

9 

0.017 

1.007 

3-5  20 

39 

0.321 

2.073 

5-347 

10 

0.021 

I.O36 

3-575 

40 

°-3  38 

2.115 

5-4I4 

ri 

0.026 

1 .066 

3-63° 

41 

0-355 

2.158 

5.482 

12 

0.030 

I.O96 

3.6S5 

42 

0 373 

2.201 

5-55° 

13 

0.036 

I.I27 

3 -74 1 

43 

0.391 

2.244 

5.619 

H 

0.041 

I.]:5S 

3-798 

44 

0.409 

2.288 

5.688 

25 

0.047 

I . I90 

3 -s55 

45 

0.428 

2.332 

5-758 

16 

0.054 

1.222 

3-912 

46 

0.447 

2 .3  7 6 

5.82S 

17 

0.061 

I.254 

3-9  7° 

47 

0.467 

2.421 

5-899 

18 

0.068 

I.287 

4.028 

48 

0.487 

2.467 

5-97° 

19 

0.076 

1.32° 

4.086 

49 

0.508 

2-5  2 3 

6.041 

20 

0.0S1 

x-354 

4-i45 

J° 

0.529 

2-559 

6.112 

21 

o-093 

1.388 

4.205 

51 

o-55° 

2.606 

6.184 

22 

0.102 

1.422 

4.265 

52 

0.572 

2.653 

6.257 

2 3 

0.1 12 

i-457 

4 325 

53 

o-594 

2.701 

6-3  3° 

24 

0.122 

1.492 

4.386 

54 

0.617 

2.749 

6.403 

25 

0.132 

1.52S 

4-447 

55 

0.640 

2.797 

6-477 

26 

O.I43 

1.564 

4.508 

56 

0.663 

2 .846 

6-5  5 2 

27 

28 

0.154 

1. 601 

4-57° 

57 

0.687 

2.895 

6.626 

0.166 

1.638 

4-633 

58 

0.71 1 

2.945 

6.701 

29 

O.178 

i-675 

4.695 

59 

0.736 

2-995 

6.776 

30 

0. 190 

2-723 

4 -7.5  s 

60 

0.761 

\ 

3.046 

6.852 

X* 


V(Jt.  XI. 


Table 


DEGREE. 


Table  II. 

Art*.  (P  + Q^and  (P  — CL) 


Toifes. 
P ± 

— 

Toifes. 

— 

0000 

0.000 

3 I coo 

0.056 

1000 

0.000 

32000 

0.060 

2000 

0.000 

33000 

0.064 

3000 

0.001 

34OQO 

0.068 

4000 

0.001 

35000 

0.072 

5000 

0.001 

36000 

0.075 

6000 

0.002 

37000 

0.080 

7000 

0.003 

38000 

0.085 

8000 

0.004 

39000 

0.089 

9000 

0.005 

40000 

0.094 

10000 

0.006 

41000 

0.098 

I IOOO 

0.007 

42000 

0.103 

12000 

o.ocS 

4300s 

0.10S 

13000 

0.010 

44000 

0.113 

14000 

0.01 1 

45000 

0.119 

15000 

0.013 

46000 

0.124 

16000 

0.0*5 

47000 

0.129 

17000 

0.017 

48000 

0.135 

1S000 

0.019 

49000 

0.146 

I9OOO 

0.021 

50000 

0.146 

20000 

0.023 

5x000 

0.152 

21000 

C.02  6 

52000 

0.158 

22000 

0.028 

53000 

0.164 

23000 

0.031 

54000 

0.171 

24000 

0.034 

55°00 

0.177 

25000 

0.037 

56000 

0.184 

26000 

0.040 

57000 

0.190 

270OO 

28COO 

0.043 

58000 

o-I97 

' 0.048 

5900° 

0.204 

29600 

30000 

0.050 

0-053 

60000 

0.2x1 

Table  III.  Sec.  H X fee.  h. 
Arg.  H and  h. 


o°  0' 

0"  30' 

i°  0' 

1°  30' 

2°  0' 

2°  30 

3°  o' 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

X .CO 

1.00 

I. CO 

I. CO 

0 0 

00 

00 

02 

03 

06 

10 

14 

10 

00 

01 

02 

03 

06 

IO 

<4 

20  ' 

00 

01 

02 

04 

06 

10 

14 

30 

00 

02 

02 

04 

06 

10 

14 

40 

01 

02 

02 

04 

07 

1 1 

<5 

5° 

0 I 

02 

03 

05 

07 

1 1 

15 

1 0 

02 

02 

°3 

05 

08 

II 

15 

id 

02 

02 

04 

06 

08 

12 

16 

20 

°3 

03. 

04 

c6 

°9 

12 

16 

30 

°3 

04 

°5 

°7 

09 

13 

17 

40 

04 

°5 

06 

08 

IO 

14 

18 

5° 

°5 

°s 

°7 

09 

II 

15 

19 

2-  O 

06 

06 

oS 

10 

12 

l6 

20 

10 

°7 

07 

09 

1 1 

13 

17 

21 

20 

08 

°9 

10 

j 2 

14 

18 

22 

3° 

10 

10 

II 

13 

l6 

*9 

23 

40 

1 1 

I I 

' 12 

H 

17 

20 

25 

5° 

12* 

14 

13 

16 

l8 

21 

26 

3 0 

H 

15 

14 

17 

20 

2 3 

27 

Tiie  cyphers  i.oo  at  the  head  of  the  column  are  common 
to  all  the  numbers  of  the  table. 


Table  IV.  Argument.  Angle  to  be  reduced. 


0 

l/'.OOOI 

) Tang.  \ A, 

(° 

".OOOl''| 

O 

O. 

to!*-1 

A. 

fin.  1" 

^ fin.  1"  y 

Angle 

Tang. 

Cot. 

Angle 

Tang. 

Cot. 

D.M. 

+ 

— 

D.  M. 

D.M. 

+ 

— 

D.  M. 

12  O 

// 

2.17 

tt 

196.25 

i-68  c 

20  c 

It 

3-6 4 

// 

x 16.98 

160  0 

IC 

2.20 

193-54 

167  5c 

10 

3-6  7 

<<5-99 

50 

20 

2.23 

190.90 

40 

20 

3-7° 

115.02 

40 

30 

2.26 

18S.34 

30 

30 

3 73 

1 14.07 

30 

40 

2.29 

i 85-84 

20 

40 

3-76 

1 <3-<3 

20 

5° 

2.32 

185.4c 

10 

5° 

3-79 

1 1 2.20 

10 

13  O 

2-35 

181.04 

167  0 

21  0 

3 -82 

T I I.29 

<59  0 

10 

2.38 

178.72 

5° 

10 

3-85 

110-39 

5o 

20 

2.41 

<76-37 

40 

20 

3-8.8 

IO9.51 

40 

3C 

2.44 

174.27 

30 

30 

3-92 

IO8.64 

3o 

40 

2.47 

172.12 

2C 

40 

3-95 

<07.79 

2o 

5° 

2.5° 

170.03 

IO 

5° 

3-98 

IC6.94 

Ic 

14  0 

2-53 

167.99 

166  0 

22  0 

4.0  1 

I05. 1 I 

<58  0 

IC 

2.56 

165.99 

5° 

10 

4.04 

IO5.30 

50 

20 

2.60 

164.04 

40 

20 

4.07 

IO4.49 

40 

30 

2.63 

162.14 

30 

3° 

4. 11 

<03.70 

30 

40 

2.66 

160.27 

20 

40 

4.14 

XO2.9I 

2o 

5° 

2.69 

f58-45 

10 

5° 

4 <7 

102  14 

<0 

15  0 

2.72 

156.68 

165  0 

23  c 

4.20 

<01.38 

<57  0 

10 

2-75 

<54  93 

5° 

IO 

4-23 

IOO.65 

50 

20 

2.78 

<53-23 

40 

20 

4 26 

99.89 

40 

3° 

2.81 

151.56 

30 

3° 

4.29 

99.17 

3° 

40 

2.84 

<49-93 

20 

40 

4-32 

9S.44 

20 

5° 

2.87 

148.33 

10 

5° 

4-35 

97-74 

10 

10  0 

2.90 

146.77 

164  0 

34  c 

4-38 

97.04 

156  0 

10 

2-93 

<45-23 

5° 

IO 

4.4 1 

9^-35 

5° 

20 

2.96 

<43-72 

40 

20 

4 45 

95-6  7 

40 

30 

2.99 

142.26 

3° 

30 

4.48 

95.00 

30 

40 

3.02 

140.82 

20 

4° 

4-5 1 

94-34 

20 

5° 

3-o5 

<3  9-4° 

10 

5° 

454 

93-63 

10 

17  0 

3.08 

138.02 

<63  0 

25  c 

4-57 

93-°4 

<55  0 

10 

3-11 

136.66 

5° 

10 

4.60 

92.40 

'5° 

20 

3-14 

<35-32 

40 

20 

4-^3 

91.77 

40 

30 

3.18 

134.01 

30 

30 

4,67 

91.16 

30 

40 

3-2i 

<32-73 

20 

40 

4.70 

5)0.54 

20 

5° 

3-24 

<3 <-47 

10 

50 

4-73 

89-34 

10 

18  0 

3-27 

<30.23 

162  0 

26  0 

4.76 

89-95 

<54  0 

10 

3-3° 

129.02 

5° 

10 

4-79 

88.75 

50 

20 

3-33 

127.82 

40 

20 

4.82 

88.17 

40 

30 

3-36 

126.65 

30 

30 

4.S6 

87.60 

3° 

40 

3-39 

125.50 

20 

40 

4.89 

87.03 

20 

5° 

3-42 

<24-37 

10 

5C 

4.92 

86.58 

10 

19  0 

3-45 

123.26 

161  0 

27  0 

4-95 

85.92 

<53  0 

IC 

3-48 

122.17 

5C 

10 

4.98 

85-37 

5° 

2C 

3-5< 

121.09 

4C 

20 

5.02 

84.83 

40 

3° 

3-55 

120.04 

30 

3° 

5-°5 

84.30 

3° 

40 

3-58 

1 19. 00 

2 0 

40 

5.08 

8377 

20 

5° 

3.61 

<<7-93 

IO 

5° 

5-<< 

8.3-25 

10 

20  0 

3.64 

116.98 

160  0 

28  0 

5.14 

82.74 

152  0 

— ■ ■ 

+ 

D.  M. 

+ 

D.  M. 

Cot. 

Tang. 

Angle 

Cot. 

Tang. 

Angle 

To  the  conltant  log.  1.3 14+3.  Add  Tang,  i A, 

and  Cot.  4 A. 

The  number  anfwering  to  the  fum  will  be  the  number  of 
the  Table. 

t 


Table 


DEGREE, 


Table  IV .-^continued. 


f Angie 

ID.  M. 

Tang. 

+ 

Cot. 

D. 

M. 

lAngk 

D.M. 

Tang. 

+ 

j Cot, 

D.  M. 

|n 

g!c 

M 

! + 

Cot. 

D. 

M 

Angle 

D.M. 

T«ug. 

+ 

~TuT 

U.  M. 

2 S 

0 

// 

5.14 

It 

S2.74 

<52 

O 

37 

0 

It 

6.90 

1/ 

61.65 

<43 

c 

+5 

0 

If 

8.76 

It 

48. 59 

<34 

0 

55 

O 

it 

10.74 

ft 

39.62 

12;' 

0 

10 

5 • 1 7 

82  22 

50 

/ 

10 

6.93 

5i -35 

5^ 

IC 

s- 79 

48-39 

JO 

10 

10.77 

39-4S 

5° 

20 

5-2< 

81.71 

40 

20 

6.07 

61. of 

40 

20 

8.83 

48. 20 

40 

20 

10.81 

39-34 

40 

3C 

5-24 

81.12 

3° 

30 

7.01 

60.77 

3° 

3 c 

8.87 

48.0 1 

3° 

3C 

10.8c 

39.20 

3° 

40 

5-2/ 

80.73 

20 

40 

7.04 

■ 60.4b 

20 

40 

8.90 

47.82 

20 

4C 

10,89 

39.06 

2G 

5° 

5-30 

So. 24 

10 

53 

50 

7.07 

60-19 

10 

5C 

8.94 

47-53 

5° 

5° 

10.93 

38.92 

TO 

20 

0 

5 3 5 

79.76 

<5< 

c 

0 

[ 7- 10 

59-9C 

142 

O 

47 

c 

8.97 

47-44 

<33 

0 

56 

c 

1097 

38-79 

<-4 

O 

iC 

3-36 

79,28 

5°< 

1C 

! 7- 1.3 

59.62 

50 

IC 

9.00 

47- 2 5 

5° 

IC 

1 1 .00 

38.65 

5° 

20 

3-40 

78.81 

40 

2C 

7*17 

59-34 

40 

20 

9.04 

47.06 

40 

2C 

x 1.04 
1 1.08 

38. 5 2 

40 

3° 

5-43 

7s-34 

3° 

30 

7.21 

59.06 

30 

3c 

9.07 

46.88 

3° 

3C 

3 8 -3  9 

30 

4; 

5.46 

77-83 

2 

40 

7.24 

58-79 

2C 

4° 

9.1 1 

46,69 

20 

40 

1 1. 12 

- 582c 

20 

5C 

3-49 

77-49 

1 0 

50 

7-27 

58.52 

IO 

!+S 

5° 

9 <4 

46.51 

IO 

5C 

1 1. 16 

3S.r:- 

IQ 

3=> 

0 

5*33 

76.98 

r 50 

c 

39 

0 

; 7-3° 

5S.25 

141 

O 

0 

9. 18 

45-33 

132 

O 

57 

c 

1 1.20 

37-99 

T23 

C 

IO 

5-0 

75.53 

5C 

IC 

1 7-33 

57-98 

5° 

1C 

9.21 

46.15 

5° 

IC 

n.23 

37.86 

"jo 

30 

5-39 

76.09 

4C 

30 

20 

7-37 

57/J 

40 

20 

9-25 

45-97 

40 

20 

11 .27 

37-73 

40 

3° 

5.63 

75.66 

3° 

7.40 

57-45 

3° 

1 

3C 

9.29 

45-79 

3C 

3° 

1 < -3 1 

37.60 

3C 

40 

3.66 

75-23 

2C 

40 

7-44 

57-<  9 

2C 

4 c 

9-32 

45.61 

20 

4C 

<<•35 

37-47 

20 

$1 

5° 

5.69 

74.80 

ic 

5° 

7-47 

55.93 

10 

5° 

9-35 

45-43 

10 

58 

5° 

<<•39 

37-34 

10 

0 

5.72 

74-3* 

'49 

C 

+0 

0 

7-5 1 

56.67 

140 

0 

49 

O 

9.40 

45.26 

13 1 

0 

0 

K. 43 

37.21 

r 2 2 

0 

10 

5' -75 

73-95 

5C 

JO 

7-54 

56.42 

5C 

10 

9-43 

45. cS 

5° 

10 

11.47 

37-oS 

5° 

20 

5-/8 

73-55 

4c 

20 

7-57 

56.17 

4° 

20 

9*47 

44  9< 

4C 

20 

11.51 

36.96 

40 

30 

5-82 

73-<4 

3C1 

3° 

7.61 

55.92 

3C 

3° 

y-5< 

44-7  < 

3° 

3° 

<<■55 

3 6.  S3 

3° 

3° 

5-85 

72-73 

20 

4° 

7.64 

55.67 

20 

40 

9-54 

44-57 

2C 

4° 

<<•59 

35.71 

20 

30 

5.88 

72-33 

148 

IC 

5° 

7.68 

55-43 

10 

5° 

9-58 

44.40 

IO 

5° 

ir. 63 

35.58 

10 

3' 2 

0 

.3  91  ■ 

7i-93 

O 

41 

0 

7 7i 

55-17 

>39 

c 

5° 

0 

9.62 

4423 

<30 

0 

59 

0 

11.67 

36.46 

121 

0 

10 

5*94 

7 1 54 

5° 

IC 

7-75 

53-93 

5° 

10 

9.65 

44.06 

5° 

IC 

11. 71 

35.33 

5° 

20 

5 98 

71.15 

40 

20 

7.78 

54.59 

40 

20 

9.69 

43.90 

40 

2C 

<* -75 

36  21 

40 

3° 

6.0X 

7o-77 

3° 

3° 

7.81 

54-45 

30 

30 

9-73 

43-73 

3<2 

3C 

u.79 

36.09 

30 

40 

6 04 

70-39 

20 

40 

7 -85 

54.21 

20 

40 

9.76 

43-57 

2C 

4C 

1 1 .83 

35-9  < 

20 

3° 

6.07 

70.01 

10 

5° 

7.88 

53-97 

138 

10 

5° 

9.S0 

43-4° 

10 

60 

5C 

11.S-7 

35-75 

10 

53 

0 

6 11 

69,63 

*47 

0 

42 

0 

7.92 

53-73 

0 

51 

C 

9.84 

43.24 

129 

0 

C 

i *.91 

35-73 

1 20 

0 

xo 

6.14 

69  26 

5° 

10 

7-95 

7-.98 

53*5° 

5° 

10 

9.87 

43  °8 

5° 

10 

<<•95 

35-5 1 

5° 

20 

6.18 

68.90 

40 

20 

53.27 

4° 

20 

9.91 

42.92 

40 

2C 

11.99 

35-49 

40 

3° 

6.21 

5S-J4 

30 

3° 

8.02 

53.04 

3° 

30 

9-95 

42.76 

3° 

3C 

12.03 

35-37 

3° 

40 

6 24 

68. 16 

20 

40 

8.05 

52.81 

20 

40 

9,98 

42.6c 

20 

4c 

12.07 

35-25 

20 

50 

6.27 

67.82 

146 

10 

5° 

8.08 

52.58 

10 

5° 

10.02 

42.44 

128 

10 

61 

5C 

12.  II 

35  <3 

10 

.54 

0 

6.3 1 

5?  47 

0 

43 

O 

8.12 

52.-36 

<37 

0 

5 2 

0 

10.06 

42-29 

c 

C 

12.15 

35-02 

1 <9 

0 

10 

5.34 

67.12 

50 

10 

8.15 

52,14 

5° 

10 

10.09 

42.13 

5° 

JC 

1 2. 19 

34-9c 

5° 

20 

6-37 

66.77 

40 

20 

8,19 

5I-92 

4C 

20 

10.13 

41.98 

40 

2C 

r2.23 

34-79 

40 

30 

6.41 

55-43 

30 

30 

8.22 

5w° 

Soj 

3° 

10.17 

41.82 

3° 

3C 

12.27 

34-57 

30 

40 

6.44 

66.09 

20 

4C 

8,26 

51.48 

soj 

4C 

10,20 

41.67 

2C 

4C 

12.3  I 

34-56 

20 

5C 

6.47 

65.75 

10 

5° 

8.29 

51.26 

1.36 

10. 

5° 

10.24 

41.52 

10 

62 

56 

<2-35 

34-44 

• iS 

10 

35 

0 

5-5© 

65.42 

<45 

0 

44 

0 

8-33 

Ji-05 

0! 

53 

0 

10.28 

4i  37. 

127 

c 

c 

12.39 

34-3. 

0 

10 

6-54 

65.09 

5° 

10 

8.36 

50.84 

5° 

IC 

10.31 

41.22 

5C 

IC 

12.43 

34.2, 

5° 

20 

5-57 

64.76 

40 

20 

8.40 

50-53 

40 

20 

<0-35 

4<-97 

40 

2C 

12.47 

34. k 

40 

3° 

6.60 

64  44 

30 

3° 

8-43 

40.42 

3° 

3° 

<0-39 

40.92 

3° 

3C 

12.51 

33  99 

30 

4° 

6.64 

64. 1 2 

20 

40 

8.47 

50.21 

20 

4° 

10.43 

40.77 

40,62 

20 

4C 

1 2.56 

33 -8- 

20 

50 

6.67 

63.80 

1C 

5° 

8.50 

50,00 

JO 

5o 

10.47 

10 

5.3 

5C 

12.60 

33-77 

10 

3$ 

c 

6. 70 

63.48 

144 

c 

45 

0 

8-54 

49  80 

<35 

0 

34 

0 

ro-5  i 

40.4S 

126 

c 

c 

1 2.64 

33-56 

r 17 

. 0 

IC 

5*73 

63.17 

5° 

10 

8.57 

49.59 

5° 

10 

10.54 

4°-33 

5C 

!C 

12.68 

33-55 

50 

20 

6.77 

62.86 

40 

20 

8.61 

49-39 

40; 

20 

10,58 

40. 19 

40 

20 

1 2.72 

33-44 

40 

3° 

6.80 

52-55 

30 

3° 

8.65 

49.19 

30 

30 

1 0.62 

40,04 

op 

3"" 

3C 

12,76 

33-33 

3° 

4° 

6.84 

<52.251 

20 

40 

8,68 

4S.99 

20 

4C 

1 0.66 

39-9°j 

20 

4C 

12.80 

33-2* 

20 

50 

6. 87 

61  95 

10 

5° 

8.72 

48,79 

10 

5° 

10.70 

39-75j 

10 

64 

5° 

1 2.84 

33-k 

16 

10 

0 

<5.90 

61.65, 

<43 

c 

+5 

0 

8.76 

48.59 

<34 

0 

55 

0 

10.74 

39-52) 

r 25 

0 

0 

12.89 

33-°2 

c 

+ 

D.  M. 

+ 

D.  M. 
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D.  M. 
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4- 

D.  M. 
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Angle 

D.M. 

Tang. 

+ 

Coi. 

D.  M. 

Angle 

D.M. 

Tang. 

4- 

Cot. 

D.  M. 

Angle 
D.  M. 

Tang. 

4- 

Cot. 

D.  M. 

64  0 
10 
20 

30 

40 

65  0 1 

II 

12.89 

12.93 

12.97 

13.01 

1 3-°5 
13.09 

T 3 IJ- 

1/ 

33.01 

32.90 

32.80 

32.69 

32-58 

32.48 

32.38 

3 16  0 

5° 

40 

3° 

20 

10 

T 15  O 

73  0 
10 
20 

35 

40 

50 

74  0 

// 

1 726 
15-3° 
*5  35 
15.40 
15  44 
*5  49 
J5-5+ 

27.87 
27.78 
27.70 
27.62 
27-53 
27-45 
2 7 ■ 3 7 

107  0 

50 

40 

3° 

20 

,1?  1 
IC6  O ; 

S2  0 
10 

20 

30 

40 

5° 
83  0 

U 

*7  93 
17.98 
18.03 
3 8.09 
38.14 
1 8.39 
1 8.25 

II 

23*73 

23.66 

2 3 59 
23-52 
23  45 
23.38 

23-3I 

58  0 

5° 

40 

30 

20 
10 
97  0 

10 

13.18 

32. 28 

5° 

30 

15.58 

27.28 

5°  1 

10 

18.70 

23.24 

50 

20 

3 3.22 

32-1 7 

i.O 

20 

1 5 63 

27.20 

40 

■ 20 

18.35 

23-i7 

40 

3° 

13  26 

32.07 

3° 

3° 

15.08 

27.3  2 

3° 

3° 

1S.40 

23.11 

3° 

40 

1 3 -3° 

3 1 *97 
31.87 

20 

40 

15-73 

27  04 

20 

4° 

18.46 

23.04 

20 

5° 

13  '3  + 

10 

5° 

i5*78 

26.96 

IO 

5° 

18.5 1 

22.97 

30 

66  0 

J3-39 

3'-76 

1 14  0 

75  0 

15  83 

26.88 

105  0 

84  0 

*8.57 

22,91 

96  O 

10 

J 3-43 

33.66 

50 

10 

t5-87 

26.80 

5° 

IO 

18.62 

22.84 

5° 

20 

J3  +7  - 

3J-56 

40 

20 

>5  92 

» 26.72 

40 

20 

18.68 

22.77 

40 

3° 

i3-5 2 

31.46 

30 

3° 

*5-97 

26.64 

3° 

3? 

J 873 

22.70 

3° 

40 

13.56 

3I-36 

20 

40 

16.01 

26.56 

20 

40 

1S.79 

22.63 

20 

5o 
67  0 

33.60 

33.26 

10 

5° 

16. c6 

26.48 

10 

5° 

18  84 

22.56 

10 

13-63 

31.16 

113  0 

76  0 

16. 1 1 

26.40 

J04  0 

85  0 

jS  90 

22.50 

95  0 

30 

13.69 

33.06 

5° 

10 

16  i6 

26.32 

5° 

IG 

18.95 

22.43 

5° 

20 

13-73 

30.96 

40 

20 

16.21 

26.24 

40 

20 

3901 

22.37 

40 

3° 

13.78 

30.87 

3° 

30 

16.26 

26.16 

30 

30 

19.06 

22.30 

3° 

40 

13  82 

3°-77 

20 

40 

16.31 

26.08 

20 

40 

19.12 

22.24 

20 

5° 

33.86 

30.67 

10 

5° 

16.36 

20.00 

10 

5° 

19.37 

22.28 

TO 

68  0 

I3*91 

3°-5s 

1 1 2 0 

77  0 

16  4 ' 

2 5*93 

103  0 

86  0 

19  23 

22.12 

94  0 

10 

*3  95 

30.48 

5° 

30 

16.45 

25-s5 

5° 

10 

1 9 28 

22.05 

5° 

20 

J3-99 

3°-39 

40 

20 

16.50 

25-77 

40  j 

20 

‘9  34 

21  99 

40 

30 

14-03 

30.29 

3° 

30 

i6-55 

25.7° 
' 25.62 

30  1 

30 

1940 

21.92 

30 

40 

34.08 

30.20 

20 

40 

16.60 

20 

40 

J9  45 

2 1. 86 

20 

5° 

14.12 

30.  ID 

10 

5° 

16.65 

25-54 

10 

50 

19  5i 

21 .80 

10 

69  0 

14  37 

3°,oi 

in  0 

78  0 

16.70 

25  47 

102.  0 

87  0 

19  56 

21.74 

93  0 

10 

14.23 

29.91 

5° 

10 

1675 

25-39 

5° 

20 

19.62 

21.67 

5° 

20 

14.26 

29  82 

40 

20 

16.80 

25*32 

40 

20 

39  63 

2 1.61 

40 

3° 

14  3° 

= 9-73 

3° 

30 

16.85 

25.29 

30 

3° 

19.74 

2 1*54 

30 

40 

i4-35 

29.64 

20 

40 

16.90 

25.17 

20 

40 

19.80 

2 1 48 

20 

5° 

14-39 

29*55 

10 

5° 

16.95 

25.09 

10 

5° 

19.86 

2 1 .42 

10 

/O  O 

14  44 

29.46 

1 1®  0 

79  0 

17. CO 

25.02 

101  0 

88  0 

19  92 

2 I.36 

92  0 

IO 

34.48 

'-9-31 

5° 

10 

17.05 

24.94 

5° 

10 

19-97 

2 £ .29 

5° 

20 

14  53 

29.28 

40 

. 20 

1 7. 10 

24  87 

40 

20 

20.03 

2 1.23 

40 

3° 

14.57 

29.29 

30 

3° 

37.35 

24  80 

3° 

3° 

20.09 

21.17 

30 

40 

14.62 

29.10 

, 20 

40 

1 7.20 

24.72 

710 

40 

20.15 

2 T . I I 

20 

5° 

24  66 

29.OI 
28  92 

10 

5° 

J 7*25 

24.65 

10 

5° 

20.2 1 

21  .05 

30 

71  0 

14.71 

109  0 

80  0 

T7*3I 

24-58 

TOO  O 

89  0 

20.27 

2O.99 

9T  O 

10 

J4-75 

24.80 

2S.83 

5° 

20 

17.36 

24  5° 

’ 5° 

10 

20.33 

20.93 

5° 

20 

28. 74 

4° 

20 

37.43 

24-43 

40 

20 

20.39 

20.87 

40 

3° 

14.85 

2 8.65 

30 

3° 

17.46 

24.36 

3° 

3° 

20  45 

20.81 

3° 

40 

34.89 

28.56 

20 

40 

*7*5i 

24.29 

20 

40 

20  51 

20-75 

20 

3° 

14. 9S 

28.47 

20 

5° 

J7-56 

24.22 

10 

5° 

20.57 

20.69 

10 

72  0 

3499 

28.39 

10S  0 

81  0 

17.62 

24-J5 

99  0 

90  0 

20.63 

20-63 

90  0 

10 

J5-°3 

28.50 

5° 

10 

17.67 

24  08 

5° 

— 

+ 

D.  M. 

20 

3° 
40 
50 
73  0 

15.08 
15.12 
J5  r7 

1 5.21 
15.26 

Cot. 

28.21 
28.13 
28. 04 

27-95 

27.87 

_L 

1 Tangf. 

40 

30 

20 

10 

307  0 

D.  M. 

A ngle 

20 

30 

40 

5° 
82  0 

17.72 
1 7-77 
17.82 
17.87 
ll-93 

Cot. 

24.01 

23-94 

23.87 

23.80 

25-73 

+ 

Tang. 

40 

3° 
20 
10 
98  0 

D.  M. 
Awg’e 

Cot. 
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Table  V. 


SPHERICAL  EXCESS, 


1 

Height. 

Bafe.  ' 

1000 

2000 1 

. 

1 

3000 

4000 

5000 

6000 

7000 

Soco 

9000 

1 0000 

I IOOO 

I 2000 

13000 

14000 

15000 

l6000 

1 

" 

" 

" 

" 

" 

; 

It 

ft 

v 

n 

U 

U 

ff 

" 

// 

IOOO  ! 

c.o  1 

c.02 

0.03 

0.04 

O.O5 

o.®6 

0.07 

0.08 

O.09 

0. 10 

0 . T I 

O.I  2 

o. 1 3 

0 14 

0.14 

0.1  5 

2000 

0,02 

0.04 

0.06 

0.0S 

0. 10 

0.12 

°- 1 3 

0.15 

0.1/ 

0.19 

0.21 

0.23 

0.25 

0.27 

0.29 

0.31 

5000 

O.O3 

0.06 

0.09 

0. 1 2 

O.I4 

0.17 

0.20 

0.23 

O.  20 

0.29 

q.32 

o-5 ,5 

0.38 

0.41 

o-43 

0.46 

4 coo 

O.C4 

0.0S 

0. 12 

0.15 

0.19 

0.24 

c.27 

0.31 

0-35 

o-39 

0.42 

0.46 

0.50 

0 54 

0.58 

0.62 

3000 

O 

b 

0.10 

o.r4 

0.19 

- 

O.24 

0.29 

0.34 

°-39 

o-43 

0.48 

°-53 

0.5S 

0.03 

0.0S 

0.72 

0.77 

6ceo 

0.06 

0.12 

0.17 

0,23 

O.29 

°-35 

0.40 

0.46 

0.52 

0.58 

0.64 

0.69 

0 75 

0.S1 

0.87 

°-93 

7000 

0.07 

o. 1 3 

0.20 

0.27 

o-34 

0.40 

0.47 

°-54 

0.61 

0.68 

0.74 

o.S  1 

o.SS 

o- 9,5 

1. 01 

1 .08 

8000 

o.cS 

0.15 

0.23 

0.31 

o-39 

0.46 

°-54 

0.62 

0.69 

0.77 

0.85 

93 

1 .00 

j.08  , 

1. 16 

1 23 

9000 

0.09 

0.17 

0.26 

o-35 

0.44 

0.52 

0.61 

0.69 

0 78 

0.87 

o-95 

I .04 

1.16 

1.22 

1 .30 

1.38 

10000 

0. 10 

0. 19 

0.29 

o-39 

c.49 

0.58 

0.68 

0.77 

0.87 

0.96 

1 .06 

1.16 

1.25 

'•35 

1.45 

1 -54  | 

1 1000 

0. 1 1 

0.21 

0.32 

c.42 

o-53 

0.64 

0.74 

0.85 

o-95 

1.05 

1. 17 

1.27 

1.38 

1.49 

'■59 

1 .70 

12000 

0.12 

0.25 

0.35 

0.46 

c.58 

0.69 

c.81 

0-93 

1.04 

1 . 16 

1 27 

'•39 

1.50 

1 .62 

1 74 

1.85 

13000 

0.13 

0-25 

o*37 

o-5° 

0.63 

o-75 

0.88 

I. CO 

'•'3 

1.25 

1.38 

1 -5° 

1.63 

'•75 

i.88 

2.01 

14000 

O.I4 

0.27 

0.40 

o-54 

0.68 

0.8 1 

c-95 

1.08 

1.22 

'•35 

1.4S 

1 .62 

1.76 

1.89 

2.03 

2.16 

15000 

°.  1 5 

0.29 

o-4.3 

c.58 

0.72 

0.87 

1. 01 

1. 16 

1. 3° 

'•45 

'•59 

'•74 

1. 88 

2.03 

2.17 

2,3  1 

16000 

0.  ! 6 

0.31 

0.46 

0.62 

0.77 

0.95 

1.08 

1.23 

'•39 

' 54 

1 70 

' 85 

2.ci 

2.16 

2.3  T 

2.47 

17000 

0.17 

0-33 

o.-49 

0 .66 

0.82 

0.9S 

'•'5 

1 31 

r.48 

1.64 

1.80 

1.97 

2.13 

2.30 

2 46 

2.62 

1 8000 

0.  j8 

0.35 

0.52 

0.69 

0.87 

1.04 

1.22 

'•39 

'■55 

1.74 

1.91 

2.08 

2.26 

2.43 

2.60 

2.7.S 

19000 

0.19 

o-3  7 

0-55 

o-73 

c.92 

I . ! O 

1.28 

1.47 

' 65 

.1.S3 

2.01 

2.20 

2.38 

2-55 

2-7.5 

2-93 

20000 

0.20 

°-39 

0.58 

0.77 

0.96 

I.  l6 

'•35 

'•54 

I.74 

'•93 

2.  1 2 

2.31 

2.51 

2.77 

2 89 

3 °9 

2 1 coo 

c.21 

0.40 

c.61 

0.8 1 

1.01 

1.22 

x.42 

1 .62 

1.82 

2.02 

2.23 

2-43 

2.63 

2.84 

3-04 

3-24 

22  000 

0.22 

0.42 

0.63 

0.85 

1 .06 

I.27 

1.49 

1.70 

1. 91 

2.12 

2-33 

2.54 

2.76 

2-9-7 

3'"  8 

3-39 

23  COO 

0.23 

C.44 

0.66 

0.S9 

j.ii 

'•33 

'•53 

'■77 

2.00 

2.22 

2.44 

2.65 

2.88 

3. 11 

3 33 

' 3-55 

2-jOOO 

0.24 

0.46 

0.69 

°-93 

r.  16 

'•39 

1.62 

1.85 

:.o8 

2.31 

2.54 

2V7  8 

3.01 

3-24 

3-47 

3-7° 

25OCO 

0.25 

0.48 

0.72 

0.96 

t .2 1 

1.44 

1.69 

'•93 

2.17 

2 41 

2.65 

2 -89 

3- 13 

3-38 

3 62 

3-«5 

26000 

0.26 

0.5° 

o-75 

1. 00 

1.25 

r.5° 

1.76 

2.01 

2.26 

2-5' 

2.76 

3.OI 

3.26 

3-5' 

5-7<5 

4.01 

27OOO 

0.27 

0.52 

c.78 

1.04 

1.30 

1.56 

i. 82 

2.08 

2-34 

2.6o 

2.85 

3.12 

3-39 

3-65 

3-9' 

4.17 

2SOCO 

CO 

M 

6 

0.54 

0.81 

1.08 

i-35 

i .62 

1.89 

2. 16 

2-4.3 

2.70 

2.97 

3.24 

3 -5 1 

3-7s 

4-°5 

4-52 

2GOOO 

c.29 

0.56 

0.84 

I . T 2 

1.40 

1 .68 

1.96 

2.24 

2.52 

2 .80 

3-°7 

3'36 

3-64 

3-92 

4 '9 

4‘47 

30020 

0.30 

0.5S 

C.S7 

1. 16 

'•43 

1.74 

2.03 

2.3  I 

2.60 

2.8q 

3.18  * 

3 4? 

3-7.5 

4.0-5 

4.3  4 

4.63 

Tue  Arguments  to  this  Table  are  the  Bale  and  Height  of  a Triangle  in  Toifes, 


The  Toife  is  to  the  Fathom  as  76.736  to  72.000. 
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Tables  to  facilitate  the  Calculation  of  Spheroidical  Triangles. 
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Log.  £- 
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1C 

35 

20 

/ ■ 0 - 1 0 j 1 
2877 
2876 
2914 
2932 

2.6787 142 
7 ' 2.5 
7104 
7086 
7068 

7 993 1 393 
1 374 
1 355 
l377 

1319 

0.3708235 

8197 

8159 

8123 

8087 

7.83976 

954 

931 

908 

884 

7.3202148 
2204 
2260 
23 16 

2372 

2.6797852 
7 796 
7740 
7684 
7628 

7.9942103 

2047 

1991 

*935 

1879 

1.002470 
1.002462 
1.002453 
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A Table  of  the  Meridional  Degrees  of  the  Terreftrial  Spheroid  calculated  to  every  Degree  of  Latitude, 
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In  the  above  table,  the  eilipticity  is  fuopofed  Ty?,  the  degree  at  the  equator,  and  at  450,  taken  from  attual 
meafurement ; and  the  other,  degrees  calculated  according  to  the  rules  explained  in  the  text. 


Table  of  Perpendicular  Degrees  on  the  Spheroid  calculated  to  every  Degree  of  the  Meridian  in  Englifh  Feet, 
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Table  of  the  Degrees  of  Longitude  on  the  Spheroid,  to  every  Degree  of  Latitude,  computed  in  Fathoms,  the- 

el'ipticity  being  fuppofed  y—p 
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Table  of  Degrees  of  Longitude  on  the  Sphere  to  every  Degree  of  Latitude. 
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Degree  of  Longitude.  See  the  preceding  article  and 
Longitude. 

Degree,  in  Civil  and  Canon  Law,  denotes  an  interval 
in  cognation  of  kir.Pnip,  whereby  proximity  and  remotenefs 
of  blood  are  computed. 

Degrees  are  the  interval?  whereby  it  is  known  what  per- 
fons  are  neared  to  the  flock  or  root.  Or  they  are  the 
didances  of  one  perfon  from  another  in  the  line  of  confan- 
guinity  or  affinity,  reckoned  from  fome  common  parent  or 
ancedor.  See  Consanguinity. 

We  fay,  the  fecond  degree,  the  third  degree  ; Gregory 
the  Great  was  the  fird  who  prohibited  marriage  to  the 
feventh  degree  ; which  retlriftion  was  long  obfervtd  : the 
lecond  council  of  Lateran,  under  Innocent  III.  redrained 
the  prohibition  to  the  fourth  degree  inclufive,  that  is,  to 
coufin  Germans’  children.  See  Marriage. 

. In  computing  degrees  of  confunguinity,  the  rule  of  the 
civil  law  is  univerfal,  either  in  the  direift  or  collateral,  other- 
wife  called  the  oblique  line  : “ Quot  funt  generationes  tot 
funt  gradus.”  Every  generation  in  the  diredt  line  conflitutes 
a different  degree,  reckoning  either  upwards  or  downwards  ; 
and  this  method  of  computation  univerially  obtains,  as  well 
in  the  civil  and  canon,  as  in  the  common  law.  But  in  the 
canon  law,  the  rule  is  different  for  the  oblique  line,  and  here 
a diftintlion  is  made  between  the  equal  and  unequal  oblique 
line. 

In  the  firft  cafe  the  rule  is,  “ Quot  gradibus  perfonae 
cognatae  diftant  a communi  ftipiti,  tot  gradibus  inter  fe 
didant.”  In  the  fecond  cafe,  the  rule  is,  “ Quot  gradibus 
perfona  remotior  didat  a communi  dipite  tot  gradibus  per- 
fonse  didant  inter  fe.”  Or,  generally,  in  whatloever  degree 
two  perfons,  or  the  mod  remote  of  them,  are  didant  from 
the  common  ancedor,  that  is  the  degree  in  which  they  are 
related  to  each  other.  Thus,  Titius  and  his  brother  are 
related  in  the  firft  degree,  becaufe  from  the  father  to  each 
of  them  is  counted  only  one  ; Titius  and  his  nephew  are  re- 
lated in  the  fecond  degree  ; for  the  nephew  is  two  degrees 
removed  from  the  common  anceftor  ; viz.  his  own  grand- 
father, the  father  of  Titius.  This  rule  of  computation  is 
adopted  by  our  law  ; though  the  civilians  count  upwards 
from  either  of  the  perfons  related  to  the  common  flock,  and 
then  downwards  again  to  the  other,  reckoning  a degree  for 
each  perfon  both  afeending  and  descending.  For  the  true 
reafon  of  the  different  methods  of  computing  the  degrees  of 
confanguinity,  in  the  civil  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the 
canon  and  common  laws  on  the  other  • fee  Descent. 

Degrees  of  Comparifon,  in  Grammar,  are  ufuaily  reckoned 
three,  viz.  pofitive,  comparative,  and  fuperlative ; which  fee 
refpe&ively.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Harris,  (Hermes,  p.  197.) 
in  tracing  the  rife  of  comparifon,  and  its  different  degrees, 
obferves,  that  they  cannot  be  more  than  two  ; one  to  denote 
fimple  excels,  and  one  to  denote  fuperlative.  If  we  were 
to  introduce  more  degrees  than  thefe,  we  ought,  he  fays, 
perhaps,  to  introduce  infinite,  which  is  abfurd.  For  why 
flop  at  a limited  number,  when  in  all  fubjedls,  fufceptible  of 
intenfion,  the  intermediate  exceffes  are  in  a manner  infinite  ? 
*1  here  are  infinite  degrees  of  more  white,  between  the  firft 
fimple  white,  and  the  fuperlative,  whitefl ; the  fame  may 
be  laid  of  more  great,  more  ftrong,  more  minute,  &c.  He 
adds,  the  dodlrine  of  grammarians  about  three  fuch  degrees, 
which  they  call  the  pofitive,  the  comparative,  and  the  fuper- 
lative, muft  needs  be  abfurd  ; both  becaufe  in  their  pofitive 
tnere  is  no  comparifon  at  all,  and  becaufe  their  fuperlative 
is  a comparative,  as  much  as  their  comparative  itfelf ; e.  g. 
“ Socrates  was  the  mojl  wife  of  all  the  Athenians.”  “ Ho- 
rnet; was  the  mojl fullime  ot  all  poets.”  Thefe  comparatives 
however,  as  well  the  fimple  as  the  fuperlative,  feem  fome- 


times  to  part  with  their  re'ative  nature,  and  only  retain  their 
intenfive.  Thus,  in  the  degree  denoting  fimple  excefs, 

“ Tri/lior,  et  lacrymis  oculos  fuffufa  nitentes.” 

Virg. 

In  the  fuperlative  degree  this  i3  more  ufual,  “ Vir  doftiffi- 
mus  Vir  fortiffimus,”  a mod  learned  man,  a mod  brave 
man  ; that  is  to  fay,  not  the  bravefl  and  mofl  learned  man, 
that  ever  exifted,  but  a man  poffcffing  thole  qualities  in  an 
eminent  degree.  Comparative  adverbs  are  retrenched  by 
expreffing  their  force  in  the  primary  attributive  : thus,  in- 
ftead  of  more  fair,  grammarians  fay  fairer ; inftead  of  mojl 
fair,  fairefi ; and  the  fame  holds  true  both  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin.  But  this  pradlice  has  reached  no  farther  than 
to  adjectives,  or,  at  leaf!,  to  participles,  fharing  the  nature 
of  adjedtives.  As  fome  attributives  admit  of  comparifon, 
there  are  others  wh:ch  admit  of  none.  Such,  for  example,  are 
thofe  which  denote  that  quality  of  bodies  that  arifes  from  their 
figure,  as  when  we  fay,  a circular  table,  a quadrangular  court, 
&c.  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  a million  of  things  partici- 
pating the  fame  figure,  participate  it  equally,  if  they  partici- 
pate it  at  all.  The  fame  holds  true  in  all  attributives,  denoting 
definitive  quantities  whether  continuous  or  diferete,  whe- 
ther abfolute  or  relative.  Thus  the  two  foot  rule  A cannot 
be  more  a two-foot  rule  than  any  other  of  the  fame  length,  &c«. 
&c.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  there  can  be  no  comparifon 
without  intenfion  and  remiffion  ; there  can  be  no  intenfion 
and  remiffion  in  things  always  definite.  By  the  fame  reafon- 
ing  we  perceive  the  caufe,  why  no  fubftantive  is  fufceptible 
of  thefe  comparative  degrees.  A mountain  cannot  be  faid 
more  to  he,  or  to  exift,  than  a mole-hill,  but  the  more  and  lefs 
muft  be  fought  for  in  their  quantities. 

Degrees,  in  Mufic.  This  term  has  long  been  fuper- 
feded  by  that  of  interval.  The  fmall  intervals,  degrees,  or 
intermediate  Heps  from  a given  note  to  its  4th  above,  are 
three  in  number,  the  tone  major,  tone  minor,  and  major 
femi-tone  ; as  c,  d,  e,  f. 

Degrees  or  intervals  lefs  than  concords  are  neceffary  in 
melody,  as  by  thefe  the  concords  are  graduated,  and  their 
diftance  afeertained.  Des  Cartes,  who  has  been  copied  by  our 
mufical  lexicographer  Graffineau,  has  rendered  hisdefinition  of 
the  term  degree  perplexing,  and  obfeure  to  ftudents,  by  ufing, 
mathematically,  his  letters  of  reference,  fuppofing  A and  B 
the  diftance  of  a major  3d  ; whereas,  in  mufical  language, 
from  A to  B is  but  a major  2d.  Then  he  talks  of  another 
found  C put  between  A and  B,  which  renders  the  paffage 
wholly  unintelligible.  The  following  period  from  Des  Cartes 
is  clear  and  accurate.  “ It  appears,”  fays  that  author, 
“ that  degrees  (in  pradlical  mufic)  are  the  fmall  intervals,  of 
which  the  concords  or  harmonical  intervals  are  compofed.” 
See  Interval  and  Concord.  “ Mufical  degrees  are 
three : the  major  or  greater  tone,  the  lefs  or  minor  tone, 
and  the  femitone.” 

The  primary  caufe  of  the  invention  of  fmall  degrees  or 
intervals  lefs  than  concords,  and  by  which  concords  are  di- 
vided, and  as  it  were  graduated,  he  judges  to  have  been  this, 
that  there  would  be  too  great  a difproportion  or  inequality 
in  their  intenfenefs,  which  would  weary  both  the  finger  and 
the  hearer. 

Suppofing  A and  C the  diftance  of  a third,  if  the 
voice  were  to  proceed  immediately,  afeending  from  A to  C, 
then  as  C is  the  acuter  found  it  ftrikes  the  ear  with  more 
force  than  A ; left  the  leap  or  proportion  fhould  prove  un- 
eafy  to  the  performer,  another  found,  B,  is  placed  between 
them,  by  which,  as  by  a ftep  or  degree,  we  may  move  up- 
wards or  downwards  more  eafily,  and  with  lefs  exertion  of 
voice,  " __ 

f Hence 
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“ Hence  It  appears,”  contain  s Defcavt.es,  ft  that  the  de- 
grees are  only  certain  media  contrived  to  be  placed  between 
the  extremes  of  poncords,  for  moderating  the  inequality,  and 
are  only  of  ufe  with  refpt £t  to  concords,  fo  that  when  the 
voice  has  moved  one  degree,  rhe  ear  is  not  finished  tili  we 
come  to  the  other,  which  therefore  muff  be  concord  to  the 
firft  found.”  The  Jubilance  of  what  is  here  alleged  amounts 
to  tliis ; that  by  a proper  divilion  of  the  concording  intervals 
in  fuch  as  are  lefs  remote,  the  voice  will  move  fmoothly  and 
gracefully  from  one  found  to  another,  and  the  hearer  be  pre- 
pared for  a more  ex q ai.fi tt  delight  in  arriving  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  concord,  whole  extremes  are  the  proper  founds 
in  which  the  ear  finds  its  expefted  reft  and  pleafure. 

Df.gr.ees,  for  the  Uf  of,  in  the  conftruftion  of  the  fcale 
of  nrnlic,  See  Scale. 

Degree,  in  Univerfities , denotes  a quality  conferred  on 
the  {Indents,  or  members  of  them,  as  a tellimony  of  the 
proficiency  in  the  arts  or  faculties  ; and  entitling  them  to 
certain  privileges,  precedencies,  Sec. 

The  degrees  are  much  the  fame  in  the  feveral  univerfities  : 
but  the  laws  of  them,  and  the  difeipiine  or  exercife  previous 
to  their  being  obtained,  differ.  The  degrees  are,  bachelor, 
rnctjler,  and  doctor  ; inflead  of  the  fccond,  in  Come  foreign 
univerfities,  they  have  licentiate. 

In  each  faculty  there  are  but  two  degrees,  viz.  bachelor 
and  doctor , which  were  anciently  called  bachelor  and  rnctjler  : 
nor  do  the  arts  admit  of  more  than  two,  which  (bill  retain 
the  denomination  of  the  ancient  degrees,  viz.  bachelor  and 
mnjler.  At  Oxford,  degrees  of  mafter  and  dodor  are  only 
conferred  once  a year,  viz.  on  Monday  after  the  feventh  of 
July,  when  a foiemn  ad  is  held  for  the  purpofe.  See 
Act. 

The  expences  of  a degree  of  dodor  in  any  of  the  faculties 
in  treats  and  fet  fees,  ufnally  amount  to  ioo /.,  and  thofe  of  a 
mafter  of  arts  to  20  or  3 ol. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  is  only  conferred  in  Lent. 

To  take  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  four  yeart  are 
required,  and  three  more  for  mafter  of  arts.  See  Ba- 
chelor. 

At  Cambridge,  matters  are  nearly  on  the  fame  footing, 
only  the  difeipiine  is  fomewhat  more  fevere,  and  the  exer- 
eifes  more  difficult.  The  commencement,  which  anfwers 
to  the  ad  of  Oxford,  is  the  Monday  before  the  firft 
Tuefday  in  July.  The  degrees  of  bachelor  are  taken  up 
in  Lent,  beginning  on  Afh-Wednefdav. 

The  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  is  not  given  till  above  three 
years  after  that  of  bachelor  ; during  which  time  the  candi- 
date is  obliged,  three  feveral  times,  to  maintain  two  pbilo- 
fophical  queftions  in  the  public  fchools,  and  to  anfwer  the 
objedions  railed  agfinft  him  by  a mafter  of  arts.  He  muft 
alfo  keep  two  ads  in  the  bachelor’s  fchool,  and  declaim 
one. 

For  the  Degree  of  DoUor,  fee  Doctor. 

Degrees  conferred  on  mufical  ftudents  in  our  univerfi- 
ties. The  title  of  doblor  in  mufic,  peculiar  to  the  univerfi- 
ties of  our  own  country,  according  to  Anthony  Wood, 
was  firft  conferred  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  II. ; but  this 
is  fixing  it  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  in  which  fuch  a 
title  can  be  proved  to  have  fubfifted  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, or  to  have  been  conferred  on  the  profeffors  of  other 
Lienees.  Spelman,  a more  nice  and  accurate  After  of  fads, 
believes  that  the  appellation  of  dodor  was  not  among  the 
degrees  granted  to  graduates  in  England,  till  the  reign  of 
king  John,  about  1207. 

It  i3  known  that  this  title  was  created  on  the  continent 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  as  more  honourable 
than  that  of  magijler , or  mafter,  which  was  become  too  com- 


mon. Its  original  fignification  implied  not  only  learning 
and  flcdl,  but  abilities  to  teach,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Ariftode,  who  fays,  thit  the  rrioft  certain  proof  of  know- 
ledge in  any  fc:ence  is  the  being  able  to  inftuid  others, 
John  de  Muris  begins  the  fecond  part  of  hisTreat  fe  on  Mu- 
fic with  the  following  paffage  : “ Prmceps  philofophorum 
Ariftoteies  ait  in  principio  mathematics  fuse,  omnino  feien- 
tis  fignurr.  eft  poffe  doceve.”  Mufices  Trad.  MS.  Bodi, 

Tne  firft  degree  of  this  kind  which  was  conferred  in  a 
public  fchool  or  academy,  was  at  Bologsa,  about  the  year 
1130,  where,  according  to  Bayle,  it  was  an  honour  infti- 
tuted  in  favour  of  Irnerius,  chancellor  to  the  emperor  Lo- 
tharius,  who  was  created  dodor  of  civil  law.  This  cere- 
mony foon  after  was  adopted  in  other  univerfities,  and  palled 
from  the  law  to  theology. 

Peter  L >mbard  is  the  firft  doffor  in  facred  theology  upon 
record  in  the  uriiverfity  of  Paris;  and  John  Hambois  has 
been  imagined  by  fome  to  be  the  firft  muiician  who  was  ho- 
noured with  the  title  of  dodor  in  England. 

The  precife  time  when  this  creation  extended  to  the  fa- 
culties of  medicine  and  mufic  does  not  appear;  nor  can  the 
names  be  found  of  thofe  profeffors  in  either  to  whom  the 
title  was  firft  granted. 

I:  has,  however,  been  frequently  remarked  (Burney's  Hlft. 
Muf.  vol.  ii.)  that  during  the  middle  ages  mufic  was  alwa  s 
ranked  among  the  feven  liberal  arts,  that  it  was  included  in  the 
trivium  and  qnadrivium , and  that  itwas  ltudied  by  all  thofe  who 
afpired  at  reputation  for  learning  throughout  Europe.  The 
trivium  comprifed  the  three  fciencesof  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
logic,  which  teach  ns  how  to  reafon  with  accuracy  and  preci- 
fion ; and  the  qnadrivium  comprehended  arithmetic,  mufic, 
geometry,  and  aftronomy,  as  the  four  branches  of  the  ma- 
thematics which  filently  contemplate  whatever  is  capable  of 
being  numbered  or  meafured.  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that,  in 
our  univerfities,  mufic  is  the  only  one  of  thefe  feven  fciences 
that  confers  degrees  on  its  ftudents;  and,  in  other  coun- 
tries, though  theology,  law,  and  medicine  beftow  this  ho- 
nour, which  are  not  of  the  feven,  yet  mufic,  which  is,  can 
afpire  at  no  fuch  diffindion. 

However,  it  evidently  appears  that  the  mufic  which  was 
regarded  as  a fcience  by  our  forefathers,  was  merely  fpecu- 
lative,  and  fuch  as  concerned  harmonics,  the  ratio  of  mu- 
fical intervals,  and  philofophy  of  found  ; and  in  this  fenfe 
mufical  degrees  are  perhaps  but  feldom  conferred  in  our 
univerfities  according  to  the  original  fpirit  of  the  inft itution . 
But  the  prefent  ftatutes,  not  wholly  negledting  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  ear,  are  more  favourable  to  practical  mufic, 
and  allow  candidates  for  degrees  to  perform  exercifes,  in 
which  fpecimens  may  be  furnifhed  of  their  fkill  in  melody, 
harmony,  and  compofition,  where  thofe  founds  are  arranged 
and  combined  which  fcience  meafures  and  fixes  by  calcula- 
tion. 

By  the  ftatutes  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  it  is  required 
of  every  proceeder  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  mufic,  that 
he  employ  feven  years  in  the  ftudy  or  pra&ice  of  that  fa- 
culty, and  at  the  end  of  that  term,  produce  a teftimonial  of 
his  having  fo  done,  under  the  hands  of  credible  witneffeS ; 
and  that  previous  to  the  Application  of  his  grace  towards 
this  degree,  he  compofe  a long  of  five  parts,  and  perform 
the  fame  publicly  in  the  mufic-lchool,  with  vocal  and  inftru- 
menlal  mufic,  firft  caufing  to  be  affixed  on  each  of  the  doors 
of  the  great  gates  of  the  fchools  a programma,  giving  three 
days  notice  of  the  day  and  hour  of  each  performance.  Of  a 
bachelor  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  dodtor,  it  is  required 
that  he  fliall  ftudy  five  years  after  the  taking  hi3  bachelor’s 
degree,  and  produce  tke  like  proof  of  his  having  fo  done  as 
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is  requifite  in  tbe  cafe  of  a bachelor  ; and  farther,  fnall  com- 
pofe  a fong  in  fix  or  eight  parts,  and  publicly  perform  the 
fame  “turn  vocibus  quam  inftrnmentis  etiam  muficis,”  on 
fome  day  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  previoufly  noti- 
fying the  day  and  hour  of  performance  in  the  manner  before 
prefcribed.  Such  exercife  to  be  performed  in  the  prefence 
of  Dr.  Heyther’s  profeffor  of  mufic.  This  being  done,  the 
candidate  (hall  fupplicate  his  grace  in  theconvocation-houfe, 
which  being  granted  by  both  the  Savilian  profeiTors,  or  by 
fome  mailer  of  arts  deputed  by  them  for  that  purpofe,  he 
fhall  be  prefented  to  his  degree. 

It  is  obferved  by  the  authors  of  the  “ Hilloire  litteraire  de 
!a  France,”  tom.  vii.  p.  142,  and  tom.  ix.  p.  200,  that  in 
the  femt-barbarous  ages,  mufic  was  in  fuch  high  eflimation, 
that  no  one  could  omit  the  ftudy  of  it  who  cultivated  let- 
ters. The  learned  Gerbert,  who  arrived  at  the  pontificate 
by  the  title  of  Sylvefter  II.,  and  many  other  illuftrious  per- 
fonages,  regarded  it  as  the  fecond  branch  of  mathematics. 
But  if  mufic  does  no  honour  to  the  fciences  at  prefent,  it  is 
little  indebted  to  them  for  the  diftindlion  of  being  admitted 
into  their  company  during  fo  many  ages,  as  ignorant  artifls 
of  talents  and  fenfibility  have  perhaps  contributed  more  to 
her  perfection,  than  all  the  fublime  reveries  and  profound  cal- 
culations of  men  of  fcience. 

The  firfl  qualification  for  the  degree  either  of  bachelor 
or  dodlor  in  mufic,  was  formerly  the  reading  and  expound- 
ing of  certain  books  in  Boethius,  as  the  only  writings  whence 
knowledge  in  the  principles  of  the  fcience  could  be  acquired. 
(See  the  fiatutes  of  tbe  univeifity.)  But  the  candidate  for 
academical  degrees  is  no  longer  put  to  this  tell ; he  is  now 
to  compofe  an  exercife  for  voices  and  inftruments  in  fix  or 
eight  parts,  which  he  is  to  fubmit  to  the  infpeftion  of  the 
mufic  profeffor,  and  to  have  publicly  performed  in  the  mufic 
fchool  of  the  univeifity. 

Wood,  in  his  Fafti,  has  been  able  to  produce  no  names  of 
muficians  that  have  been  enrolled  among  the  graduates  of 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford  before  the  fixteenth  century, 
though  we  are  told  of  feveral  at  Camhridge  of  an  earlier 
period.  Whether  Hambois  was  a member  of  this  univerfity, 
or  of  Oxford,  does  not  appear,  nor  indeed  is  it  pfecifely 
known  at  what  time  he  received  his  diploma.  In  Hollin- 
fhed’s  chronicle,  vol.  ii.  p.  i.355,  there  is  an  enumeration  of 
the  mofl  eminent  men  of  learning  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  among  whom  the  author  includes  John  Hamboys,  “an 
excellent  mufician,”  adding,  that  “ for  his  notable  cunning 
therein,  he  was  made  a debtor  of  mufic.”  But  academical 
honours  in  the  faculty  of  mufic  may  be  traced  up  to  the  year 
1463,  when  Henry  Habengton  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  mufic  at  Cambridge,  and  Thomas  Saintwix, 
dodlor  in  mufic,  was  made  maker  of  king’s  college  in  the 
fame  univerfity. 

DEGUELIA,  in  Botany , Aublet  Guian.  750.  t.  300. 
JufT.  363,  a fhrub,  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  long, 
twining  branches,  pinnate  leaves,  and  fmali  white  fpicate- 
papilionaceous  flowers,  is  known  only  by  the  defeription 
and  plate  of  Aublet,  who  found  it  near  the  banks  of  rivers 
in  Guiana.  JufTieu  fuipedls  it  to  belong  to  the  genus  Geof- 
fraa. 

DEHAM,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of  Yemen  : 
28  miles  W.N.W.  of  Sana. 

DEH-Bouzour,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Irak  ; 80  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ifpahan. 

DEHCHAR,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ker- 
man ; 70  miles  S.W.  of  Sirgian. 

DEH-Couchek,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak  ; 48  miles  N.W.  of  Ifpahan, 


DEHDANAH,  a town  of  l’erfia,  in  the  province  of 
Khorafan  •,  60  miles  N.E.  of  Herat. 

DEHEWBARTH,  one  of  the  fix  principalities  into 
which  Wales  was  divided  about  the  clofe  of  the  fixth  cen- 
tury ; the  other  five  were  Gwynedd,  Powys,  Reynnuc, 
Efylluc,  and  Morgannuc  ; but  the  moft  permanent  divifion 
of  the  Britilh  territories  about  this  time  was  into  three  prin- 
cipalities or  kingdoms;,  viz.  jDehewbarth,  Powyfland,  and 
Gwynedd.  Deliewbarth,  now  South-Wales,  was  the  coun- 
try of  the  brave  Silures  ; and  was  anciently  divided  jnto  the 
fix  diftridls  of  Cairdigan,  now  Cardiganfhire,  Dyvat,  no W 
Pembrokefhire,  Cairmarden,  now  Caermarthenfhire,  Morgan- 
nuc, now  Glamorganfhire,  Guent,  now  Monmouthfhire,  and 
Brecknock,  or  Brecknockfhire.  The  chief  refidence,  or 
capital  of  the  ancient  princes  of  South-Wales,  was  Cair- 
marden, and  fometimes  Dinevor  caftle, 

DEH1-COUH,  or  Dehaka,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Lariftan  ; 9 miles  W.  of  Lar. 

DEHI-DOMDE,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Earfiftan  ; 100  miles  S.E.  of  Schiras. 

DEHI-GHERDOU,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Farfiftan  ; 100  miles  N.  of  Schiras. 

DEHI-KOURD,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Lariilan  ; 21  miles  N.W.  of  Lar. 

DEHISCENTIA,  a fplitting  or  feparation  of  parts, 
in  Vegetable  Phyjiology,  is  particularly  applied  to  the  opening 
of  capfules,  or  dry  feed- veffels,  when  they  arrive  at  maturity. 
The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  feafon  when  this  principally 
happens.. 

Mofl  capfules  are  fo  conftrubled,  that  while  juicy  and 
verdant,  they  remain  clofed,  but  when  dry,  they  either 
fpiit  afunder  by  the  elaflicity  of  their  valves,  fometimes,  as 
in  Euphorbia  and  its  allies,  with  great  force  ; or  their  thin 
fides  ihrivcl  and  (brink,  thus  forming  apertures,  as  in  the 
Poppy,  the  Lily,  and  with  great  regularity  and  beauty  in 
fome  fpecies  of  Brijlolochia . By  this  contrivance  the  feeds 
are  dilperfed  in  dry  weather,  which  is  moll  favourable  to 
their  fuccefs.  Some  annual  fpecies  of  Mefembryanthemum 
have  however  been  difeovered  in  the  fandy  deferts  of  Africa, 
whofe  capfules  expand,  and  fcatter  their  feeds,  in  wet  wea- 
ther only,  rain  being  of  fuch  rare  occurrence  there,  that 
they  might  otherwife  lie  too  long  expefed,  before  they  could 
meet  with  fufficient  moiilure  to  vegetate.  See  Sm.  lntro- 
duftion  to  Botany,  277.  t.  14./.  178. 

DEHNE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Khorafan  ; jo8  miles  E.  of  Mefchid. 

DEHORS,  Fr.  ‘without,  in  Larw,  a word  ufed  in  an- 
cient pleading,  when  a thing  is  without  the  land,  &c,  or  out  of 
the  point  in  queftion.  See  Hors  de  Jon  fee. 

DEHTIEZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary  ; 
miles  N.W.  of  Leopold  (tadt. 

DE1CIDE,  Deicida,  from  Deus,  God,  and  cecdo,  I 
kill,  a term  only  ufed  by  fome  writers  in  fpeaking  of  the 
condemnation  and  execution  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  by 
Pontius  Pilate  and  the  Jews. 

Some  have  objedled  to  the  propriety  of  the  term,  fince 
Chrifl  fuffered  and  died,  not  as  God,  but  as  man, 

DEIDIER,  AnthonV,  in  Biography , a voluminous 
writer  on  almofl  every  branch  of  medicine,  was  the  foil  of  a 
furgeon  of  Montpellier.  In  1691  he  was  made  dodlor  in  medi- 
cine, and  in  1697  profeffor  of  chemiltry . He  was  alfo  honoured 
with  the  cordon  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  was  admitted 
one  of  the  foreign  members  of  the  royal  (ocicty  of  London. 
In  1732,  being  appointed  phyfician  to  the  galleys,  he  quit- 
ted Montpellier,  and  went  to  Marfeilles,  where  he  died  on 
the  3d  of  April  1746.  Of  his  works  the  following  have 
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been  moft  noticed  : “ Experiences  fur  la  Bile,  et  les  ca- 
davres  des  peftiferes,  faites  par  M.D.;  accompagnees  des 
Lettres,  See.”  Zurich,  1772.  He  was  at  Maifeilles  while  the 
plague  raged  there.  He  attributed  the  difeafe  to  a prevail* 
ing  acid.  He  injefted  bile  taken  from  perfons  who  had 
d'ed  of  the  plague  into  the  veins  of  fome  dogs,  which  were 
almoft  immediately  killed  by  the  venom  : A fenfelefs  expe- 
riment, from  which  no  ufeful  refult  could  be  expeftedto 
follow.  He  tried  inunftions  with  mercury  in  the  difeafe  ; 
from  which,  he  fays,  no  benefit  nor  mifehief  was  found  to 
accrue.  “ Chymie  raifonnee,  ou  1'outache  de  decouvrir  la 
nature  et  la  maniere  d’agir  des  remedes  chymiqnes  les  plus 
en  ufage  en  medicine  et  en  chirurgie.”  Lyon,  1715,  nmo. 
Thefe  experiments  were  alfo  fruitlefs  ; they  {hew,  however, 
an  aftive  and  inquifitive  turn  of  mind,  which,  properly  di- 
refted,  might  have  been  productive  of  fome  profits.  In  Iris 
treatile  on  the  venereal  difeafe,  he  fuppofes  the  difeafe  to 
be  oecafioned  by  a particular  fptcies  of  infeft,  which  mer- 
cury had  the  power  of  deftroying.  He  publifhed  threr  vo- 
lumes of  confutations  and  oblcrvations,  which  may  be  read 
with  advantage,  the  difeafes  being  generally  correftly  de- 
feribed,  and  the  method  of  treating  them  fucti  as  is  now 
commonly  prafthfed.  For  the  titles  and  accounts  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  works,  fee  Haller’s  Bib.  Med.  Floy.  Dift. 

Hift. 

DEJECTION,  in  AJlrology,  is  applied  to  the  planets, 
when  in  their  detriment,  as  ailrologers  {peak,  i.  e.  when 
they  have  loll  their  force,  or  influence,  as  it  is  pretended,  by 
reafon  of  their  being  in  oppofition  to  fome  others,  which 
check  and  counteract  them. 

Or,  it  is  ufed  when  a planet  is  in  a flgn  oppofite  to  that 
wherein  it  has  its  greatell  effeft,  of  influence,  which  is  calltd 
its  exaltation.  Thus  the  flgn  Aries  being  the  exaltation  of 
the  Sun,  the  flgn  Libra  is  its  dejeftion.  See  Exalta- 
tion. 

Dejection,  in  Mcdic'ne,  from  dejlcio , I threw  off,  pro- 
perly flgnifies  the  aft  of  ejefting  or  evacuating  the  excre- 
ments. But  it  is  alfo  more  commonly  applied  to  the  excre- 
ments themfelves,  thus  evacuated;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  of  the 
fame  import  with  Jlool. 

An  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  alvine  excretions 
is  highly  important  in  the  treatment  of  all  acute,  and  many 
chronic,  difeafes;  inafmuch  as  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the 
excrement  indicate,  in  a conflderable  degree,  the  various  dif- 
ordered  ftates  of  the  organs  of  digeftion,  and  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  more  particularly  of  the  liver.  For,  although,  in 
many  cafes,  both  of  acute  and  chronic  diforder,  thefe 
morbid  conditions  of  the  digellive  organs  are  the  effeft  of 
the  general,  or  of  fome  local  derangement  of  health  ; yet 
they  become,  perhaps  in  all  cafes,  by  a re-aftion  on  the 
conftitution,  the  caufes  of  a continuance  of  the  original 
maladies,  or  of  new  complaints.  It  has  lately  been  de- 
monltrated,  that  many  difeafes  of  the  fyftem  at  large  either 
depend  altogether  upon  the  morbid  (late  of  the  chyiopoietic 
viicera,  indicated  by  unnatural  foeces,  or  are  fo  connefted 
with  it,  as  to  ceafe  when  that  morbid  ftate  is  removed  by 
medicine.  See  Cathartic,  and  Chorea. 

The  ancients  did  not  fail  to  pay  attention  to  the  ftools, 
as  well  as  the  other  evacuations  of  the  fick  ; and  they  de- 
duced their  praftical  inferences,  according  to  their  humoral 
pathology,  from  the  fuppofed  crude  or  concofted  ftate  of 
the  foeces.  But  this  hypothefis  feems  to  be  lefs  correftly 
applicable  to  the  alvine,  than  to  fome  other  difeharges  ; and 
the  concoftion  of  the  excretions  by  ihool  appears  to  have 
only  fignified  in  general  their  approach  to  the  natural 
or  healthy  appearance,  and  the  term  crude  to  have  included 


all  the  various  morbid  appearances,  which  they  exhibited. 
See  Crudity  and  Concoction. 

In  difeafes  of  the  digeftive  organs  and  inteftines  them- 
felves, the  nature  of  the  dejeftions  affords  fome  of  the  diag- 
noftic  fig  ns  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafes.  In  dyfentery,  for 
example,  in  which  the  mucouscoat  of  the  inteftines  is  inflamed, 
the  paffage  conllrifted,  and  the  faecal  matter  detained,  the 
ftools  confift  principally  of  the  (lime  or  mucus  of  the  bowel, 
or,  in  more  violent  cafes,  of  blood  only;  and  the  foecal  matter, 
if  any  be  difeharged,  is  in  the  form  of  hard  balls,  or  fcybala  ; 
in  the  more  advanced  flages,  when  ulceration  has  taken  place, 
pieces  of  coagulated  lymph,  like  membranes,  are  difehafged, 
with  famous  matter.  In  Ample  diarrhoea,  the  foecal  matter, 
though  diluted  with  the  ferous  effufion  from  the  exhalent  ueffels 
of  the  canal,  or  mixed  with  portions  of  undigefted  aliment, 
paffes  off  nevertheleis,  retaining  moft  of  its  other  natural  quaii- 
ties.  When  the  fecretion  of  bile,  or  its  paffage  into  the  intef- 
tines,  is  interrupted  in  adults,  as  in  jaundice,  the  ftools  are 
clayey,  and  pale,  like  whitifli-brown  paper.  In  children, 
when  that  fecretion  is  flopped  by  the  irritation  of  teething, 
their  diet  being  chiefly  of  bread  and  milk,  the  fceces  are 
white;  and  when  digeftion  is  difordered,  the  biliary  fecretion 
going  on,  acid  is  generated  in  the  ftomach,  which,  mixing 
with  the  bile,  gives  the  alvine  difeharges  a green  colour.  Ir  = 
fiances  occafionally  occur,  in  which  a fluid  like  coffee- 
grounds  in  colour  and  confidence  is  vomited,  and  fimilar 
matter,  of  a darker  colour  ana  of  an  offenfive  fmell,  is  dif- 
eharged in  great  quantities  per  anum  ; fometimes  green  bile 
is  obferved  mixed  with  thefe  difeharges,  fometimes  none. 
They  confift  undoubtedly  of  blood  flowlv  evacuated,  fome- 
times arifuig  from  the  inner  furface  of  the  inteftines,  fome- 
times from  the  liver,  and  generally  occur  in  fpirit -drinkers. 
This  difeafe  has  betH  termed  Melvena  (ptlWa,  black  dif- 
eafe). On  the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  perfons  who 
havt  died  of  fuch  attack,  the  lining  of  the  inteftinal  canal 
has  been  found  highly  inflamed,  and  apparently  tending  to 
mortification,  through  the  whole  extent,  fometimes  with  and 
at  other  times  without  any  difeafe  of  the  liver. 

In  many  nervous  and  febrile  diforders  of  the  conftitution, 
as  in  chorea,  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  in  hyfteria,  in  typhus,  and 
fcarlatina,  as  (hewn  by  Dr.  Hamilton  ; and  in  fome  more 
local  affeftion0,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Abernethy  ; the 
ftools,  by  their  unnatural  colour,  and  foetid  odour,  indicate 
diforder  in  the  chyiopoietic  organs  ; and  efpecially,  as  Mr. 
Abernethy  maintains,  in  the  liver  and  its  fecretion,  the  Kile. 
Medical  men,  he  obferves,  entertain  various  opinions  re- 
fpefting  t e colour  of  the  foeces  ; but  to  him  this  property 
feems  generally  to  depend  on  the  kind  and  quantity  of  the 
bile.  Ah  the  fecretions,  which  are  poured  into  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  except  the  bile,  are  eolouricfs,  or  white  ; if,  there- 
fore, this  fluid  were  wanting,  therefidue  of  the  aliment  would 
be  of  the  colour,  which  might  be  expefted  to  refult  from 
fome  of  its  undigefted  parts  combined  ; and  this  is  the  cafe 
in  jaundice,  and  fometimes  in  children,  during  dentition,  as 
before  mentioned.  The  foeces,  voided  during  a ftate  of  dif- 
order of  the  digeftive  organs,  are  fometimes  partially  co- 
loured ; which  circumftar.ee  cannot  be  well  accounted  for 
upon  any  other  fuppofition  , than  that  of  an  11  regular  fecretion 
of  the  bile.  Befides,  fluids  fecreted  from  the  inteftines  do 
not  ufually  enter  into  combination  with  tne  foecal  matter, 
but  appear  diftinftly  when  excreted.  Thus  we  find  mucus 
and  jelly  difeharged  from  the  bowels,  unmixtd  with  the 
faeces.  And,  laltly,  medicines  which  atteft  the  liver,  pro- 
duce a very  fudaen  change  in  the  colour  of  the  foecea. 
Small  dofes  of  mercury,  without  any  alteration  of  diet, 
fometimes  change  the  liools  immediately  from  a biackiih  to 
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a light  yellow  colour,  which  indicates  a healthy  hut  deficient 
fecretion  of  bile.  Healthy  bile,  in  the  human  fubjedf,  is  ge- 
nerally of  a deep  yellow  brown  colour ; the  brown  ieems  to  be 
the  refult  of  the  yellow  colour  concentrated.  Mr.  Abernetny 
compares  it  to  the  colour  of  wetted  rhubarb  : for  if  a fmall 
portion  of  either  of  thefe  fubftances  be  put  into  a large 
quantity  of  water,  it  will  dye  it  of  a bright  yellow  colour  ; 
which  is  actually  the  colour  of  thefe  fubftances,  yet  it  is  lo 
concentrated  in  the  mafs  as  to  appear  of  a deep  brown. 
The  quantity  of  this  fluid  fhould  be  fuch  as  completely  to 
dye  the  excrement  of  its  peculiar  colour.  By  attending, 
therefore,  to  the  colour  of  the  fusees,  the  kind  and  quantity 
of  bile,  which  the  liver  excretes,  may  in  general  be  al- 
certained. 

The  colour  of  the  alvine  excretions  in  thefe  difordered 
ftates  of  the  vifeera,  is  various.  Sometimes  they  appear  to 
confift  of  the  refidue  of  the  food,  untinged  in  the  lead  de- 
gree with  bile.  Sometimes  they  are  of  a light  yellow  co- 
lour, which  denotes  a very  deficient  quantity  of  healthy 
biliary  fecretion.  They  may  alfo  be  of  a deep  olive,  of  a 
clay  brown,  and  of  a blackifh  brown  ; all  of  which  fhew  a 
vitiated  date  of  the  biliary  fecretion.  Any  kind  of  brown, 
which  dilution  will  not  convert  into  yellow,  mult  be  con- 
fidered,  according  to  Mr.  Abernethy’s  principle,  as  un- 
healthy ; fince  the  colour  of  the  healthy  bile  is  a bright 
yellow,  which  by  concentration  appears  brown. 

The  effects,  which  medicine  or  diet  may  have  upon  the 
colour  of  the  fceces,  ought,  however,  to  be  confidered. 
When  the  food  is  coloured,  and  this  colour  is  not  altered  by 
^digelHon,  it  will,  of  courfe,  appear  in  the  fences  ; hence  if 
it  fhould  be  thought  aefirable  to  know  accurately  the  date 
of  the  biliary  fecretion,  it  would  be  right  to  redridl  patients 
to  a diet  that  is  not  likely  to  colour  the  foeces.  In  acute 
difeafes,  however,  as  little  or  no  food  is  taken,  this  cond- 
deration  is  fuperfluous.  The  green  colouring  matter  of  ve- 
getables tinges  the  fcecal  refidue  of  the  food.  Steel  is  alfo 
known  to  influence  the  colour  of  the  fceces,  as  well  as  the 
red  varieties  of  cinchona,  and  feveral  ether  drugs.  It  fhould 
•alfo  be  remarked,  that  the  expofure  of  fceces  to  air,  after 
their  expulfion,  will  in  fome  indances  caufe  a confiderable 
alteration  of  their  colour.  In  our  endeavours,  therefore,  to 
afeertain  whether  the  liver  is  performing  its  office  rightly, 
by  obferving  the  colour  of  the  fceces,  attention  fhould  be 
paid  to  fuch  circumdances,  led  we  fhould  deceive  ourfeives. 

The  refidue  of  the  alimentary  matter,  mixed  with  the  bile, 
p'iffes  from  the  fmall  into  the  large  intedines,  and  there  un- 
^dergoes  a fudden  change;  it  acquires  a peculiar  feetor,  and 
becomes  what  we  denominate  fceces.  This  change  is  fo 
fudden,  that  it  cannot  be  aferibed  to  fpontaneous  chemical 
alterations,  (which  would  be  gradual,)  but  to  fome  new 
animal  agency.  If  the  contents  of  the  fmall  intedines  at 
their  termination,  and  of  the  large  at  their  commencement, 
be  examined,  they  will  be  found  totally  different  even  within  a 
line  of  each  other  ; the  former  being  without  foetor,  and  the 
latter  being  in  all  . efpedts  what  is  denominated  fceces.  The 
fceces  quickly  fuifer  chemical  decompofition  out  of  the  body, 
although  they  often  remain  in  thebowels,  without  undergoing 
the  fame  k nd  of  change  Their  chemical  decompofition  is  at- 
tended with  the  fud!en  formation  of  ammonia;  yet  if  they  be 
examined  when  recent,  they  are  found  to  contain  acids 
which  ammonia  would  neutralize.  The  inference,  therefore, 
naturally  arif-s,  that  this  agency  of  the  large  intedines  may 
be  defigned,  among  other  purpofes,  fo  to  modify  the  refidue 
of  the  alimentary  rn  itter,  as  to  prevent  it  from  undergoing 
thofe  various  chemical  changes,  which  might  be  dimulating 
€0  the  containing  organs,  as  well  as  injurious  to  the  general 
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health.  In  a perfectly  healthy  date  of  the  digedive  organs, 
probably  no  chemical  decompofition,  even  of  the  fccces, 
takes  place  ; yet  fuch  changes  happen  in  fome  degree, 
without  apparently  producing  any  injurious  confrquences. 
To  chemical  changes  we  may  probably  attribute  the  extrica- 
tion of  inflammable  air,  and  the  various  and  unnatural  odour 
of  the  fcecal  matter,  which  is  obfervable  in  difordered  dates 
of  the  digedive  vifeera.  Analogy  would  lead  us  to  refer 
the  changes,  produced  in  the  large  intedines,  to  the  eff’edls 
of  a fecretion  from  their  lining  membrane,  which  fecretion 
of  courfc  will  be  deranged  by  a difordered  and  irritated  date 
of  the  organs,  and  a correfponding  derangement  of  the  foecal 
procefs  mud  be  expedited  to  enfue.  See  Abernethy,  Surgical 
Obfervatior.s,  vol.  ii. 

Dr.  Hamilton,  however,  feems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the 
fceces  undergo  a change,  when  long  detained  in  the  intedines, 
which  this  change  of  colour  and  fmell  indicates,  and  he  attri- 
butes much  to  the  date  cf  condipatiun  or  accumulation  of 
foeces  in  the  bowels,  which  this  morbid  condition  of  the  de- 
jection# accompanies.  Hence  he  confidera  dark  and  fectid  ex- 
cretions from  the  bowels  as  indicating  the  nectffity  of  purga- 
tive medicines  ; which  experience  has  {hewn  to  be  falutary 
under  fuch  circumdances,  whether  in  nervous,  febrile,  or 
other  complaints.  See  Obfervations  on  Purgative  Medi- 
cines. 

The  neceffity  of  removing  thefe  morbid  fceces  by  cathartics, 
which  alfo  dimulate  the  bowels,  and  the  adjoining  vifeera, 
the  liver,  and  pancreas,  is  the  inference  hkewife  drawn  by 
Mr.  Abernethy,  from  his  view  of  the  fubjedi. 

The  digedive  organs  are  peculiarly  liable  to  derangement 
in  children,  fo  that  every  difeafe  in  them,  whether  in  the 
teeth,  the  lungs,  or  elfewhere,  is  accompanied  with  a dif- 
charge  of  unhealthy  ftools,  and  laxatives  are  therefore 
powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  cure  of  the  majority  of  their  com- 
plaints. 

DEJECTORIA,  denote  purging  medicines. 

DEI  Facies  Promontorium,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a pro- 
montory more  commonly  called  from  the  Greek  Theoprofo- 
port,  fituated  on  the  coad  of  Phoenicia,  between  Tripohs  to 
the  north,  and  Batrus  or  Botryrs  to  the  fouth. 

DEIFAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  coun- 
try of  Yemen  ; 32  miles  north  of  Sana. 

DEIFICATION,  in  the  Pagan  Theology,  the  adl,  or 
ceremony,  of  deifying  their  emperors,  i.  e.  of  placing  them 
among  the  god3,  and  decreeing  divine  honours  to  be  ren- 
dered them.  The  deification  is  the  fame  with  apotheofis } 
which  fee. 

The  deification  of  the  emperors  is  the  only  indance  is 
which  they  departed  from  their  accudomed  prudence  and 
modedy.  The  Adatic  Greeks  were  the  firft  inventors,  and 
the  fucceffors  of  Alexander  the  firft  objeCts  of  this  fervile 
and  impious  mode  of  adulation.  It  was  eafily  transferred 
from  the  kings  to  the  governors  of  Afia ; and  the  Roman 
magiftrates  very  frequently  were  adored  as  provincial  deities, 
with  the  pomp  of  altars  and  temples,  of  feftivals  and  facri- 
ftces.  (Mengault  in  vol.  i.  Acad.  Infcript.)  It  was  na- 
tural that  the  emperors  fhould  not  refufe  what  the  procon- 
fuls  had  accepted ; and  the  divine  honours,  which  both  the 
one  and  the  other  received  from  the  provinces,  attefted  ra- 
ther the  defpotifm  than  the  fervitude  of  Rome.  But  the 
conquerors  foon  imitated  the  vanquifhed  nations  in  the  arts 
of  flattery  ; and  the  imperious  fpirit  of  the  firft  Caefar  too 
eafily  confented  to  affume,  during  his  lifetime,  a place 
among  the  tutelary  deities  of  Rome.  The  milder  temper 
of  his  fucceffor  declined  fo  dangerous  an  ambition,  which 
was  never  afterwards  revived,  except  by  the  madnefs  of  Ca= 
8 ligula 
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ligula  and  Domitian.  Au'guftus,  indeed,  permitted  fome  of 
the  provincial  cities  to  ereft  temples  to  his  honour,  on  con- 
dition that  they  fhould  affociate  the  worfhip  of  Rome  with 
that  of  the  fovereign  ; he  tolerated  private  fuperftition,  of 
which  he  might  be  the  objeft;  but  he  contented  himfelf 
with  being  revered  by  the  lenate  and  people  in  his  human 
character,  and  wifely  left  to  his  fucceffor  the  care  of  his 
public  deification.  A regular  cullom  was  introduced,  that 
on  the  deceafe  of  every  emperor,  who  had  neither  lived  nor 
died  like  a tyrant,  the  fcnate  by  a foletnn  decree  fhould 
place  him  in  the  number  of  the  gods ; and  the  ceremonies 
of  his  apotheofis  were  blended  with  thofe  of  his  funeral. 
This  loyal,  and,  as  it  fhould  feem,  injudicious  profanation, 
fo  abhorrent  to  our  ftnfter  principles,  was  received  with  a 
very  faint  murmur  (Cicero  in  Philippic,  i.  6.  Julian  in  Ctefar- 
ibus.)  by  the  eafy  nature  of  polytheifm  ; but  it  was  receiv- 
ed as  an  inftitution,  not  of  religion,  but  of  policy.  We 
fhould  difgrace  the  virtues  of  the  Antonines,  by  comparing 
them  with  the  vices  of  Hercules  or  Jupiter.  Hence  the 
charafters  of  Csefar  or  Auguftus  were  far  fuperior  to  thofe 
of  the  popular  deities.  But  it  was  the  misfortune  of  the 
former  to  live  in  an  enlightened  age,  and  their  aftions  were 
too  faithfully  recorded  to  admit  of  fuch  a mixture  of  fable 
and  myltery,  as  the  devotion  of  the  vulgar  requires.  As 
foon  as  their  divinity  was  eftablilhed  by  law,  it  funk  into 
oblivion,  without  contributing  either  to  their  own  fame, 
or  to  the  dignity  of  fucceeding  princes.  Gibbon’s  Hill, 
vol.  i.  ' 

DEIGGITSCH,  in  Geography , a river  of  Germany, 
which  runs  into  the  Kainach,  about  a mile  fouth-eaft  from 
Voitfoerg. 

DEI  JUDICIUM,  in  Antiquity,  a name  given  to  the 
old  Saxon  trial  by  ordeal  ; becaufe  they  thought  it  an  ap- 
peal to  God,  for  the  juftice  of  a caufe,  and  verily  believed 
that  the  decifion  was  according  to  the  will  and  pleafure  of 
divine  providence.  See  Ordeal. 

DEINCLINERS,  or  Df.inclining  dials,  are  fuch  as 
both  decline,  and  incline  or  recline,  at  the  fame  time. 

Suppofe,  for  inftance,  a plane  to  cut  the  prime  vertical 
circle  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees,  and  the  horizontal  plane  un- 
der an  angle  of  24  degrees,  the  elevation  of  the  pole  being 
52  degrees ; a dial,  drawn  on  this  plane,  is  called  a deincliner. 
See  Dial. 

DEINEK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Moldavia  ; 36  miles  well  of  Birlet. 

DE  INJURIA  fua  propria,  abfque  tali  caufa,  in  Law, 
are  words  ufed  in  replications,  in  aftions  of  treipafs.  ( r Ltl. 
Abr.  427.)  When  one  juftifies  by  command  or  authority 
derived  from  another,  or  if  a defendant  juftifies  by  authori- 
ty at  common  law,  as  a conftable  by  arreft  for  breach  of 
the  peace 3 or  if  he  juftifies  by  aft  of  parliament,  &c.  ; the 
plainlift  may  reply  that  he  did  it  of  his  own  wrong , without 
any  fuch  caufe  as  the  defendant  has  alleged.  Cro.  Eliz.  339. 
2 Salk.  628.  See  Trespass. 

DEINSBURG,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany  in 
the  duchy  of  Carinthia  ; 3 miles  north  of  Ebernltein. 

DEINSE,  Deinze,  or  Deynse,  a fmall  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Efcaut,  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  diftrift  of  Gand,  with  a population  of  2958  individuals, 
nine  miles  fouth-weft  of  Gand,  and  13  north-eaft  of  Cour- 
tray.  The  canton  has  an  extent  of  83  kiliometres,  10 
communes,  anu  17,158  inhabitants. 

DEJOCES,  in  Biography , the  firft  king  of  the  Medes, 
raifed  to  that  honour  from  the  rank  of  citizen,  on  account 
of  his  zeal  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  and  equity  among 
his  countrymen.  His  influence  as  a private  man  was  fo 
great,  that  when  he  ceafed  to  aft,  anarchy  and  confufion 
feemed  always  and  immediately  to  prevail ; he  was,  in  confe-i 


quence  of  this,  cliofen  fovereign  about  the  year  B.  C.  709. 
He  loon  obtained  all  the  honours  attaching  to  that  rank  in 
life,  and  did  not  fail  to  magnify  the  importance  of  his  fitua- 
tion  ; and  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  his  fubjefts  an  awe  of 
his  perfon,  he  would  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  feen  by  any 
but  thofe  of  his  immediate  houfchoid.  Ele  tranfafted  all  his 
bufinefs  through  the  medium  of  fervants  and  minifters.  By 
thefe  means,  and  by  employing  a multitude  of  fpies  in  alt 
parts  of  his  dominions,  he  eftabliihed  a perfeft  defpotifm, 
which  he  adminiftered  with  judgment,  and  with  fome  de- 
gree of  feverity.  He  reigned  33  years  ; and  at  his  death 
was  fucceeded  bv  his  fon  Phraortes.  Univer.  H'll. 

DEJOTARUS,  firft  diftinguifned  as  tetrarch  of  Gala- 
tia, and  on  account  of  the  eminent  fervices  which  he  per- 
formed in  that  llation,  ar.d  of  the  figure  which  he  made  in 
the  Mithridatic  war,  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  throne 
of  the  Lefler  Armenia  by  Pompey,  which  appointment  was 
confirmed  by  the  fenate.  He  was  highly  rcfpefted  by  moil 
of  the  principal  people  in  Rome,  and  was  of  much  fer- 
vice  in  reprefling  many  tumults  which  were  excited  in 
the  empire.  In  the  civil  war  between  Pompey  and  Cm- 
far,  he  fided  with  the  former,  and  was  on  that  account 
deprived  of  part  of  his  territory,  and  became  tributary  to 
the  viftorious  Caefar.  After  his  death,  Dcjotarus,  by  bri- 
bery, recovered  his  forfeited  territories.  He  intended  next 
to  have  joined  Brutus,  but  the  commander  to  whofe  care 
he  trufted  his  troops  went  over  to  Antony,  which  was  fo 
far  fortunate  for  him,  that  on  the  defeat  of  Brutus  he  was 
permitted  to  retain  his  kingdom.  He  arrived  to  an  advanced  ■ 
age,  and,  towards  the  dole  of  life,  was  excdfively  devoted 
to  the  fuperftitions  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  he 
lived,  and  was  governed  almoft  entirely  by  omens  and  au- 
guries. See  Bayle,  who  has  given  a very  elaborate  and 
learned  article  of  this  prince. 

DEIPARA,  ©e o]moc-  See  Mother  of  God. 

DEIRA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the  two  king- 
doms, into-  which  the  7th  k-ngdom  of  the  heptarchy,  or 
Northumberland,  was  divided  ; comprehending  the  country- 
bet  ween  the  Humber  and  the  Tyne,  whole  capital  was 
York.  The  other  of  thefe  two  kingdoms  was  Bernicia,  or 
the  country  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Forth,  whofe  capital 
was  Bamburgh.  Thefe  two  kingdoms  were  united  by  Os- 
wald about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  into  the  king- 
dom of  Northumberland, 

DE1R-ABULISE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt; 
45  mtl-s  fouth-weit  of  Cairo. 

DEIRGEART  Lough,  often  called  Lough  Derg,  a 
very  large  fheet  of  water  in  Ireland,  into  which  the  river 
Shannon  expands,  between  the  counties  of  Galway  and 
Clare  on  one  fide,  and  Tipperary  on  the  other.  This  lake 
is  about  16  milts  loug,  and  from  two  to  fix  in  breadth, 
and  contains  fome,  though  not  many,  iflands. 

DEI  ROUT,  or  Deirut,  a large  and  handfome  town 
of  Egypt,  fituated  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  Nile,  almoft- 
oppoiite  to  Fouth,  and  about  16  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ro- 
fetta. 

DEIS,  or  Dagus,  the  chief  table  in  a monafterv.  “ So- 
lus in  refeftorio  prandebit  fupremus  habens  vallellum,  priore 
prandente  ad  magnam  menfam  quam  dels  vulgariter  appella- 
m'us.” 

It  is  thus  called  from  a cloth  called  dais,  with  which  the 
tables  of  kings  were  covered. 

DEISM,  the  doftrine  or  belief  of  the  Deifts. 

Deifm,  Theifm,  from  ©so;,  God,  may  properly  be  ufed  to 
denote  natural  religion,  as  comprehending  thofe  truths 
which  have  a real  foundation  in  reafon  and  nature  ; and  in 
this  fenfe  it  is  fo  far  from  being  oppoiite  to  Chriftianity,, 
that  it  is  one  great  defign  of  the  Gofpel  to  illuft rate  and 

enforcs. . 
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•enforce  it.  Thus  fome  of  the  deiftical  writers  have  affeft- 
-ed  to  ufe  it  ; but  deifm  more  precifely  fig-nifies  that  fyftem 
of  religion,  relating  both  to  doftrine  and  praftice,  which 
every  man  is  to  difcover  for  himfelf  by  the  mere  force  of 
natural  reafon,  independent  of  all  revelation,  and  exclufive 
of  it  ; and  this  religion  Dr.  Tindal,  and  others,  pretend  is 
fo  perfect,  as  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  any  addition  or 
improvement,  fven  from  divine  revelation. 

It  lias  not  been,  however,  uncommon  to  boad  of  the 
perfection  of  this  religion  in  confequence  of  the  affiltance 
fwhich  it  has  received  from  revelation,  though  its  advocates 
are  neither  Efficiently  humble  nor  candid  to  acknowledge 
it.  Natural  religion,  with  the  clear  views  and  extraordinary 
helps  which  it  derives  from  the  Scriptures  of  divire  truth, 
is  very  different  with  regard  to  extent  and  evidence,  from 
what  it  would  have  been  without  fupernatural  direction 
and  affiltance.  It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  what  unaided 
reafon  might  have  done,  and  how  far  it  might  have  difcover- 
.ed  the  principles  and  duties  of  religion  ; became,  in  every 
rperiod  of  time,  its  powers  have  been  more  or  lefs  affifted  by 
divine  revelation,  the  benefits  of  which  have  bfen  tranfmit- 
ted  from  one  age  to  another.  Under  the  difpenfation  of 
'Chridianity,  more  efpeciailv,  men  have  been  taught  to- rea- 
fon juftly  concerning  religious  truth  and  duty  by  the 
aid  of  revelation,  though  they  have  not  duly  acknowledged 
their  obligations.  It  therefore  becomes  thole  who  urge  the 
perfection  of  natural  religion  as  an  argument  againd  the 
neceffity  of  divine  revelation,  to  confider  to  what  this  per- 
fection is  owing;  and  whether  they  are  not  indebted  for  it 
to  t^hofe  extraordinary  communications,  of  which  they  have 
-aval  ed  themfeives,  and  which,  being  no  farther  neceffary, 
they  depretiate  and  difeard.  Some  perfons,  however,  whillt 
ithey  have  boalted  of  the  perfection  of  natural  religion,  have 
cifparaged  Christianity  on  account  of  the  difficulties  that 
embarrafs  the  inveftigation  of  Tome  of  its  doftrines  and  dif- 
coveries.  It  behoves  fuch  perfons  to  confider  how  far  this 
■kind  of  reafoning  may  be  urged  againlt  other  fyltems  both 
of  religion  and  philofophy,  which  they  themfeives  profefs  to 
admit.  Are  there  not  in  deifm  itfclf,  the  molt  iimple,  as  it 
is  deemed,  of  all  religious  opinions,  feveral  difficulties,  for 
which  human  reafon  can  but  ill  account,  which  may  there- 
fore be  not  improperly  ftyled  c<  articles  of  faith  ?”  Such  is  the 
origin  of  evil  under  ihe  government  of  an  all-good  and  all- 
powerful  God  ; fuch  is  the  reconciling  of  the  prefcience  of 
God,  with  the  free-will  of  man,  which,  after  much  thought 
on  the  fubjeft,  Mr.  Locke,  (Letter  to  Mr.  Molyneux, 
,p.  509,  vol.  iii.)  fairly  confefies  he  could  not  do,  though  he 
acknowledges  both  ; fuch  is  alfo  the  creation  of  the  world 
at  any  fuppofed  time,  or  the  eternal  production  of  it  from 
God,  &c.  See.  But  becaufe  of  thefe  difficulties,  or  any 
others  that  may  occur  in  the  fyftem  of  deifm,  no  wife  man 
will  deny  the  being  of  God  ; or  his  infinite  wifdom,  goodnefs , 
and  power , which  are  proved  by  fuch  evidence  as  carries  the 
cleared  and  ftrongeft  conviction,  and  cannot  be  refuted  with- 
out involving  the  mind  in  far  greater  difficulties,  even  in  down- 
right abfurdilies  an  d impoffibiitlies . Tne  only  part,  therefore, 
that  can  be  taken  is,  to  account  in  the  bed  manner  that  our 
weak  reafon  is  able  to  do,  for  fuch  feemin-g  objections;  and 
when  that  fails,  to  acknowledge  its  weaknefs,  and  acqui- 
efee  under  the  certainty  that  our  very  imperfect  knowledge 
or  judgment  cannot  be  the  meafure  of  the  divine  wifdom, 
or  the  univerfal  dandard  of  truth.  So  it  is  likewife  with 
refpeCt  to  the  Chrijlian  religion . e Some  difficulties  occur  in 
that  revelation,  which  human  r afon  can  hardly  clear;  but 
as  the  truth  of  it  Hands  upon  evidence  fo  ftrong  and  con- 
vincing, that  it  cannot  be  denied  without  much  greater  dif- 
ficulties than  thofe  that  attend  the  belief  of  it,  we  ought 
not  to  reject  it  upon  fuch  objections,  however  mortifying 


they  msy  be  to  our  pride.  That  indeed  would  have 
all  things  made  plain  to  us;  but  God  has  thought  proper 
to  proportion  our  knowledge  to  our  wants,  not  to  our 
pride.  All  that  concerns  our  duty  is  clear  ; and  as  to  other 
points  either  cf  natural  or  revealed  religion,  if  he  has  left 
lome  obfeurities  in.  them,  is  that  any  reafonabie  caufe  of 
complaint  ? Not  to  rejoice  in  the  benefit  of  what  he  has 
gracioufiy  allowed  us  to  know,  from  a prefumptuous  difgult 
at  our  incapacity  of  knowing  more,  is  as  abfurd  as  it  would 
be  to  refufe  to  walk,  becaufe  we  cannot  fly.  From  the  ar- 
rogant ignorance  of  metaphy ileal  reafonings,  aiming  at  mat- 
ters abov*  our  knowledge,  srofe  all  the  Ipeculative  impiety, 
and  many  of  the  word  fuperllitions,  of  the  old  Heathen 
world,  before  the  Gofpel  was  preached  to  bring  men  back 
again  to  the  primitive  faith  ; and  from  the  fame  fourcc  have 
fince  fiowtd  fome  of  the  greated  corruptions  of  the  evangeli- 
cal truth,  and  the  mod  inveterate  prejudice  againd  it  ; an 
effeft  jud  as  natural  as  for  oar  eyes  to  grow  weak,  and  even 
blind,  by  being  drained  to  lock  at  objefts  too  dillant,  or  not 
made  for  them  to  be.  If  the  external  evidence  of  our  reli- 
gion be  convincingly  ftrong,  and  there  is  no  internal  proof 
of  its  falfehood,  but  much  to  fupport  and  confirm  its 
truth-;  then  iurely  no  difficulties  ought  to  prevent  our 
giving  a full  affent  and  belief  to  it.  It  is  our  duty  indeed 
to  endeavour  to  find,  the  bed  folutions  we  can  to  them  ; but 
where  no  fatisfaCtcry  ones  are  to  be  found,  it  is  no  lefs  our 
duty  to  acquiefce  with  humility,  and  brlieve  that  to  be 
right  which  we  know  is  above  us,  and  belonging  to  a 
wifdom  fuperior  to  ours.  In  the  prefent  comparifon  of 
dciim  with  Chridianity,  and  in  contrading  the  one  againd 
the  other,  with  a view  to  the  perfection  of  either,  we  have 
been  led  t©  mention  the  difficulties  that  attend  both  the  one 
and  the  other;  bat  the  difficulties  to  which  we  refer,  as  pe- 
culiar to  Chridianity,  are  fuch  as  attend  the  belief  of  the 
Gofpel  in  fome  of  its  pure  and  effentiai  doftrines,  plainly 
and  evidently  delivered  ; which,  being  made  known  to  us 
by  a revelation  fupported  by  proofs  that  our  reafon  ought 
to  admit,  and  not  being  fuch  tilings  as  it  could  certainly 
know  to  be  fife,  mud  be  received  by  it  as  objects  of  faith, 
though  they  are  luch  as  it  could  not  have  difeovered  by  any 
natural  means,  and  fuch  as  are  difficult  to  be  conceived,  or 
fatisfaftorily  explained,  by  its  limited  powers.  If  t\\e  glo- 
rious light  of  the  Gofpel  be  fometimes  overcad  with  clouds  of 
doubt,  fo  is  the  light  of  our  reafon  too.  But  fliall  we  de- 
prive curfelves  of  the  advantage  of  either,  becaufe  thofe 
clouds  cannot  perhaps  be  entirely  removed,  while  we  remain 
in  this  mortal  life  ? Shall  we  obdinately  and  frowardly  ffiut 
our  eyes  againd  “ that  day-fpring  from  on  high  that  hath 
vilited  us,”  becaufe  we  are  not  as  yet  able  to  bear  the  full 
blaze  of  his  beams  ? Shall  man  prefume  that  his  weak  and 
narrow  underdanding  is  fufficient  to  guide  him  into  all  truth, 
without  any  need  of  revelation  or  faith  ? Shall  he  complain 
that  “ the  ways  of  God  are  not  like  his  ways,  and  pad  his 
finding-  out?”  True  philofophy,  as  well  as  true  Chridianity, 
would  teach  us  a wifer  and  more  model!  part.  It  would 
teach  us  to  be  content  within  thofe  bounds  which  God  has 
affigned  to  us,  “ cading  down  imaginations,  and  every  high 
thing  that  exalteth  itfelf  againd  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
bringing  inio  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of 
Chvid.”  Lyttelton  on  the  Converfion  of  St.  Paul. 

DEISTS,  a clafs  of  people  known  alfo  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Free-thinkers,  whofe  diftinguifhing  character  it  is, 
not  to  profefs  any  particular  form,  or  fydem,  of  religion;  but 
only  to  acknowledge  the  exidence  of  a God,  and  to  follow 
the  light  and  law  of  nature,  rejefting  revelation,  and  oppofing* 
Chridianity. 

This  name  feems  to  have  been  fird  affumed,  as  the  deno- 
mination of  a party,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, 
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tury,  by  fame  gentlemen  in  France  and  Italy,  who  were 
defirous  of  thus  difguiiing  their  oppotition  to  Chriftianity  by 
a more  honourable  appellation  than  that  of  atbeifts.  Viret, 
an  eminent  reformer,  mentions  certain  perfons  in  his  epi die 
dedicatory,  prefixed  to  the  fecond  tome  of  his  {!  Inftrudtion 
Chretienne,”  publifhed  in  1565,  who  called  themfelves  by  a 
new  name,  that  of  Deifts.  Thefe,  he  tells  us,  profefted  to 
believe  in  God,  but  (hewed  no  regard  to  Jefus  Chrilt,  and 
confidered  the  dodftrines  of  the  apoftles  and  evangelifts  as 
fables,  and  dreams.  He  adds,  that  they  laughed  at  all  reli- 
gion, though  they  outwardly  conformed  to  the  religion  of 
thofe  with  whom  they  lived,  or  whom  they  wifhed  to  pLafe, 
or  feared  to  offend.  Some,  he  obferves,  profefTed  to  believe 
the  immortality  of  the  foul  ; others  denied  both  this  dodtrine 
and  that  of  providence.  Many  of  them  were  confidered  as 
perfons  of  acute  and  fubtil  genius,  and  to?k  pains  in  dif- 
feminating  their  notions.  See  Bayle’s  Didt.  art.  Viret. 
vol.  v.  or  Leland’s  View  of  the  Deiftical  Writers,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 

The  Deifts  hold,  that,  confidering  the  multiplicity  of  reli- 
gions, the  numerous  pretences  to  revelation,  and  the  precari- 
ous arguments  generally  advanced  in  proof  thereof,  the  bed 
and  fureft  way  is,  to  return  to  the  !implicity  of  nature, 
and  the  belief  of  one  God  ; which  is  the  only  truth  agreed 
to  by  all  nations. 

They  complain  that  the  freedom  of  thinking  and  reafon- 
ing  is  oppreffed  under  the  yoke  of  religion  ; and  that  the 
minds  of  men  are  ridden,  and  tyrannized,  by  the  necefiity  im- 
pofedonthem  of  believing  inconceivable  myfteries  ; and  con- 
tend, that  nothing  fhoold  be  required  to  be  afiented  to,  or  be- 
lieved, but  what  their  reafon  clearly  conceives.  See  Deism. 

The  diftinguilhing  character  of  modern  Deills  is,  that  they 
rejedt  all  revealed  religion,  and  d'fcard  all  pretences  to  it,  as 
the  effedts  of  impofture  and  enthulir.fm.  They  profefs  a 
regard  for  natural  religion,  though  they  are  far  from  being 
agreed  in  their  notions  concerning  it.  They  are  claffed 
by  fome  of  their  own  writers  into  mortal  and  immortal  Deifts : 
the  latter  acknowledging  a future  ftate,  and  the  former 
denying  it,  or  reprefenting  it  as  very  uncertain.  Oracles  of 
Reafon,  p.  99. 

Dr.  Clarke  diftinguilhes  four  forts  of  Deifts.  1.  Thofe 
who  pretend  to  believe  the  exiftence  of  an  eternal,  infinite, 
independent,  intelligent  Being,  who  made  the  world,  without 
concerning  himfelf  in  the  government  of  it.  2.  Thofe  who 
believe  the  being  and  natural  providence  of  God,  but  deny 
the  difference  of  adfions,  as  morally  good  or  evil,  refolving 
it  into  the  arbitrary  conftitution  of  human  laws  ; and  there- 
fore they  fuppofe  that  God  takes  no  notice  of  them.  With 
refpedt  to  both  thefe  clalfes,  he  obferves  that  their  opinion 
can  confidently  terminate  in  nothing  but  downright  atheifm. 
2.  Thofe  who  having  right  apprehenfions  concerning  the 
nature,  attributes,  and  all  governing  providence  of  God,  feem 
alfo  to  have  fome  notion  of  his  moral  perfections,  though 
they  coniider  them  as  tranfeendent,  and  fuch  in  nature  and 
degree,  that  we  can  form  no  true  judgment,  nor  argue  with 
any  certainty  concerning  them  : but  they  deny  the  immor- 
tality of  human  fouls,  alleging  that  men  perifh  at  death, 
and  that  the  prefent  life  is  the  whole  of  human  exiftence.  4. 
Thofe  who  believe  the  exiftence,  perfections,  and  providence 
of  God,  the  obligations  of  natural  religion,  and  a ftate  of 
future  retribution,  on  the  evidence  of  the  light  of  nature, 
without  a divine  revelation  : fuch  as  thefe,  he  fays,  are 
the  only  true  Deifts,  but  their  principles,  he  apprehends, 
Ihould  lead  them  to  embrace  Chriftianity  ; and  therefore  he 
concludes,  that  there  is  now  no  confident  fcheme  of  Deifm  in 
the  world.  Evidence  on  Nat.  and  Rev.  Religion,  p.  12,  27. 

The  firft  Deiftical  writer  of  any  that  appeared  in  this 
country,  was  Herbert,  baron  of  Cherbury.  He  lived  and 
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wrote  in  the  17th  century.  His  book  (l  De  Veritate’’  wa? 
firft  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1624.  This  together  with  hi?' 
book  “ De  Caufis  Errorum,”  and  his  Treatife  “ De  Reli- 
gione  Laid,”  were  aftervvardes  publifhed  in  London.  Hi? 
celebrated  work  “ De  Religione  Gentilium,”  was  pnbliihed 
at  Amfterdam  in  1663,  in  4to,  and  in  1700  in  8vo.  and  an 
Englifh  translation  of  it  was  publifhed.  at  London  in  1705. 

As  he  was  one  of  the  firft  that  formed  Deifm  into  a fyl- 
tem,  and  aftVrted  the  fufficiency,  univerfality,  and  abfolute 
perfection  of  natural  religion,  with  a view  to  difeard  all  ex- 
traordinary revelation,  as  ufclefsand  needlefs,  we  lhail  fubjoiu 
the  five  fundamental  articles  of  this  univerfal  religion.  They 
are  thefe  : 1.  That  there  is  one  fupreme  God.  2.  That  he 

is  chiefly  to  be  worfliipped.  3.  That  piety  and  virtue  are  the 
principal  part  of  h:s  worfhip.  4.  That  we  muft  repent  of 
our  fins ; and  if  we  do  fo,  God  will  pardon  them.  3.  That 
there  are  rewards  for  good  men,  and  punifhments  for  bad  men, 
both  here  and  hereafter.  Our  own  and  the  preceding  age  has 
produced  a number  of  advocates  in  the  fame  caufe  ; and  how- 
ever they  may  have  differed  among  themfelves,  they  have  been 
agreed  in  their  attempts  of  invalidating  the  evidence  and 
authority  of  divine  revelation.  We  might  mention  Hobbes, 
Blount,  'Poland,  Collins,  Woolfton,  Tindal,  Morgan,  Chubb, 
lord  Bolingbroke,  Flume,  &c.  Some  have  alfo  added  lord 
Shaftefbury  to  the  number. 

But  the  friends  of  Chriftianity  have  no  reafon  to  regret 
the  free  and  unreferved  difeuflion  which  their  religion  has  un- 
dergone. ObjeClions  have  been  (fated  and  urged  in  their 
full  force,  and  as  fully  anfwered  ; argument  and  raillery  have 
been  repelled ; and  the  controverfy  between  Chriftians  and 
Deifts  has  called  forth  a great  number  of  excellent  writers, 
who  have  illuftrated  both  the  doCtrines  and  evidence  of  Chrif- 
tianity in  a manner  that  will  ever  refleCf  honour  on  their 
names,  and  be  of  lafting  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  genuine  religion, 
and  the  beft  interefts  of  mankind. 

The  number  of  Deifts  is  Paid  to  be  daily  increafing : in 
England  many  men  of  fpeculation  and  letters  are  faid  to  in- 
cline that  way  ; and  the  like  is  obferved  in  fome  of  our 
neighbour  nations,  where  freedom  of  fpeaking,  writing,  and 
thinking,  is  indulged.  Not  that  unreftrained  liberty  in  this 
refpeCf  can  ever  injure  Chriftianity,  or  ferve  the  caufe  of 
Deifm  : truth  neither  needs  nor  feeks  difguife  ; but  where 
freedom  is  allowed,  men’s  fentiments,  on  the  fubjeCt  of  re- 
ligion, are  more  generally  known. 

DEITY,  God  head,  a common  appellation  given  to  God; 
and  alfo  by  the  poets  to  the  heathen  gods  and  goddefles. 

DEIVIRILE,  a term  in  the  fchool  theology,  fignifying 
fomething  divine  and  human  at  the  fame  time.  See  The an- 
dric. 

The  word  is  a compound  of  Det/s,  God,  and  virilis,  of  -uir, 
man. 

DEIZABAD,  in  Geography  a town  of  Perfia  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak;  90  miles  N.  of  Ifpahan. 

DELAGOA  Bay,  a bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Africa, 
fituated  in  S.  lat.  26°,  E.  long.  320  ; and  frequently  vifited 
by  veflels  employed  in  the  fouthern  whale  fifhery.  One  of 
the  chief  rivers  which  enters  the  bay  is  the  Mafumo  ; and  the 
natives  on  the  northern  and  fouthern  banks  follow  diftinft 
cuftoms,  the  men  on  the  former  wearing  fingular  helmets  of 
ftraw.  On  the  fouthern  fide  are  14  chiefs,  fubjedt  to  a king 
called  Capellah,  whofe  dominions  extend  about  200  miles  in- 
land, and  about  100  on  the  fea-fhore,  computed  by  the  natives 
in  days’  journies  of  20  miles  each.  Cattle  and  poultry 
are  abundant,  and  may  be  purchafed  at  a very'  cheap  rate  ; 
the  favourite  articles  being  blue  linens,  old  cloaths,  brafs 
rings,  copper  wire,  large  glafs  beads,  tobacco,  pipes,  &c.; 
the  fifh  are  numerous  and  excellent ; and  turtle  is  taken  in 
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D ;er  >fland.  The  foil  is  a rich  black  mould,  fown  with  rice 
nr  maize  in  December  or  January  ; the  dry  feafon  lading 
from  April  till  Qftober.  There  are  many  fruit-trees  and 
ufeful  plants,  particularly  the  fugar-cane  ; but  no  horfes, 
affe?,  nor  buffaloes.  The  wild  animals  are  the  tiger,  (pan- 
ther), rhinoceros,  antelope,  hare,  rabbit,  wild  hog,  with 
Guinea  hens,  partridges,  quails,  wild  geefe,  ducks,  and  tome 
fmall  tinging  birds.  The  natives  are  Kuffees,  thqt  is,  pagans, 
of  a bright  black  colour,  tall  and  (tout,  who  go  nearly 
naked,  and  are  tattooed.  They  are  good-humoured  and 
haranlefs,  and'fond  of  excurfions  o"b  the  river  ; there  being 
what  is  called  a king  of  the  water,  only  yielding  in  power  to 
Capelhh.  Like  the  reft  of  Africa,  the  country  is  not  po- 
pulous ; and  Mr.  White  in  tiis  “ Journal  of  a Voyage  from 
Madras,”  iSoo.  qto.  fuppofcs,  that  the  inhabitants  around 
this  large  bay  may  be  from  (lx  to  ten  thoufand. 

DE  LA.  FOND,  in  Biography , a (hallow  conceited 
author  of  a treatife  on  mufic,  publifhed  in  1725,  oftavo, 
under  the  title  of  “ A new  Syflern  of  Mafic,”  in  which  he 
pretended  to  entirely  new  invent  the  art,  hirnifh  it  with  new 
technica,  and  thorten  ;ts  ftudy  three-fourths  of  the  time 
ufually  bellowed  on  it,  and  aifo  to  teach  a new  and  caller 
method  than  any  yet  known  of  figuring  and  playing  tho- 
rough bafe,  or,  as  he  affectedly  cal’s  it,  compound  bafe. 

DEL  AIRE,  one  of  the  claimants  to  the  formula  of  ac- 
companying the  muficil  fcale  of  eight  notes  atcending,  ?md 
eight  dtfcending,  commonly  called  by  the  French,  La  regie 
de  V oefave,  which  fee. 

DELAKUS,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  Abyfimia, 
fituated  on  the  top  of  a bill  near  the  river  Nile,  W.  of  the 
lake  of  Dembea,  in  N.  lat.  1 1°  44 ' E long.  37°  2'.  It  ex- 
tends from  N.  E.  to  N.  N,  E.  su;d  is  more  confiderable  in 
appearance  than  the  generality  of  the  fmall  towns  or  vil- 
lages in  Abyffinia,  becaufe  it  is  inhabited  by  Mahometans 
only,  a trading,  frugal,  intelligent,  and  induftrious  people. 
It  gives  name  to  a ford  of  the  river,  which  is  paffable  from 
the  end  of  October  to  the  middle  of  May. 

DE  LA  MARCH,  a weftern  water  of  Illinois  river,  in 
the  N.  W.  territory  of  America  ; 30  yards  wide,  and  na- 
vigable eight  or  nine  miles. 

DELAMATTENOOS,  an  Indian  tribe,  in  alliance 
with  the  Delawares. 

DELANY,  Patrick,  i.11  Biography,  a clergyman  of  con- 
fiderable celebrity  in  Ireland,  was  born  about  the  year  16S6. 
It  is  not  known  where  or  under  whom  he  received  the  early 
part  of  his  education  ; but  he  finifhed  his  ft  tidies  at  Trinity 
college,  Dublin.  Here  he  became  diltinguifhed  for  learning, 
and  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college.  He  obtained  numerous 
pupil?,  and  by  their  progrefs  Mr  Delany  gained  a high  repu- 
tation. He  was  the  friend  and  afterdate  of  Dr.  Swift,  and 
joined  h;m  and  Dr.  Sheridan  in  a variety  of  poetical  ef- 
futions,  in  which,  however,  he  indulged  only  in  the  hours 
of  relaxation  from  his  ftudies.  He  cultivated  the  ta- 
lents of  a preacher,  and  became  very  popular.  About 
the  year  172411c  was  involved  in  a difpute  with  the  p'ovoft 
of  the  college,  and  was  obliged  fo  far  to  lubmit  himfelf 
as  to  acknowledge  he  had  afted  with  impropriety.  This 
offence  created  him  other  enemies,  and  prevented  him  from 
riling  in  the  church.  His  political  principles,  alfo,  as  a tory 
were  obftacles  to  any  important  preferment.  About  the 
year  1727  Delany,  who  had  already  taken  his  degree  as  Dr., 
was  prefented,  by  the  univerfity  of  Dublin,  to  a fmall  living 
worth  about  loo/,  per  anti.:  and  alfo  was  appointed  chancellor 
of  Chrift-church,  which  produced  a fimilar  income.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  prebend  of  St.  Patrick’s  cathedral ; hut 
he  had  previoufly  relinquifhed  the  advantages  and  emoluments 
arifi  g from  his  feliowfh'p,  fo  that  his  income  was  ftill  very 


limited.  In  17  29  he  commenced  the  publication  of  a periodical 
paper,  called  “ The  Tribune,”  which  was  a work  of  merit, 
but  not  fufficiently  adapted  to  the  tafte  of  the  public  to  be- 
come popular  or  long-iived.  In  1731  Dr.  Delany  eame  to  Lon- 
don with  introductory letterstoDr.  Gibfon,biihop  of  London: 
he  fubmitted  to  his  lordfhip’s  judgment  a theological  work, 
entitled  “ Revelation  examined  with  Candour,”  &c.  This  he 
afterwards  pubiilhed,  with  t'ne  approbation  of  the  worthy 
prelate.  It  was  fo  highly  efteemed  at  the  time  that  it  foon 
palled  through  three  editions.  It  confifts  of  a variety  of  differ- 
tations  011  fubjefts,  deemed  at  that  period  of  confiderable  im- 
portance, but  which  have  fm.ee,  or  at  lead  many  of  them,  been 
very  little  attended  to.  During  our  author’s  abfence  from 
Dublin  he  married  an  Irifh  widowlady  of  confiderable  fortune, 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  indulge  his  natural  generofity,  and 
to  live  in  a ftyie  of  tiofpitalily,  to  which  his  former  narrow 
means  were  wholly  unequal.  This  fortune,  however,  in  after- 
life, was  the  occafion  of  much  trouble,  and  expenfm  law  and 
chancery  fnits,  which,  though  they  terminated  in  favour 
of  the  doftor’s  fortune  and  fame,  which  had  been  virulently 
attacked,  mull  for  fcveral  years  have  been  the  fource  of  great 
unealinefs.  In  the  Biographia  Britannica  is  a long  and  in- 
terefting  account  of  the  difpute  drawn  from  authentic  legal 
fourees.  In  j 7 3 S Dr.  Delany  gave  to  the  world  one  of  the 
beft,  if  not  the  very  bell,  of  his  productions  ; it  was  entitled 
*•  Rrfieftions  upon  Polygamy,  and  the  Encouragement 
given  to  that  Praftice  in  the  Old  Teflament.”  The  objeft 
of  the  author  was  to  point  out  the  diforders  and  mifehitfs 
which  the  praftice  of  polygamy  rrmft  introduce  into  fociety  : 
the  arguments  have  generally  been  admitted  to  be  Among,  and 
Its  rea.fon'ng  very  conclullve.  There  have,  however,  we  appre- 
hend, tee.i  very  few  in  this  country,  at  any  times,  who  have 
been  advocates  for  the  contrary  opinion,  and  therefore  the 
fobjeft  was  of  lefs  praftical  importance  than  -was  fuppofed  by 
the  doftor  and  his  adherents.  Dr.  Delany’s  next  publication 
was  “ An  hiftorical  Account  of  the  Lire  and  Reign  of  David, 
King  of  Iirael,”  which,  by  the  candid  and  judicious,  was 
considered  as  too  much  of  an  eulogy  on  a charafter,  which, 
in  fotne  refpefts,  is  expofed  to  the  feverity  of  ani- 
madverfion.  (See  David.)  Dr.  Delany,  having  loft  his  wife, 
married  a fecond  time  a lady  of  great  tafte  and  (kill  in  paint- 
ing, and  other  ingenious  arts.  To  this  lady  Dr.  Kippis  has 
devoted  a feparate  article  ; vve  may  therefore  in  this  place 
ohferve  that  Mrs.  Delany  excelled  in  embroidery  and  fhell- 
work,  and  at  the  age  of  74  fne  invented  a new  and  beautiful 
mode  of  exercifing  her  ingenuity  by  the  conftruftion  of  a 
Flora  of  a moll  Angular  kind,  formed  by  applying  coloured 
papers  together.  Ic  confided  of  nearly  1000  plants  executed 
with  unparalleled  precifinn  and  truth.  In  the  year  1744  Dr. 
Delany  publifhed  a volumeof‘  Sermons  on  thefocial  Duties;” 
and  in  another  edition  were  added Sermons  on  the  oppofite 
Vices.”  In  the  fame  year  he  was  prefented  with  the  deanery 
of  Down,  chiefly  through  the  recommendation  of  the  vvhigs, 
who  had  formerly  fet  therr.felves  again (I  his  promotion  in  the 
church.  In  1754  he  publifhed  “ Obfervations  upon  Lord 
Orrery’s  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Jonathan 
Swift,  contaning  feveral  lingular  Anecdotes  relating  to  the 
Charafter  and  Conduct  of  that  great  Genius,  and  the  mod 
defervedly  celebrated  Stella.”  The  chief  objeft  of  this  work 
was  to  vindicate  the  dean  from  fome  mifreprefentations  con- 
tained in  the  noble  lord’s  remarks,  in  which  the  doftor  has 
been  very  fuccefsful:  he  has  alfo  afforded  a clearer  view  of  the 
real  charafter  of  Dr.  Swift  than  had  been  given  in  any  other 
publication.  Our  author  alfo  publifhed  another  volume 
of  fermons,  of  which  thofe  on  practical  fubjefts,  are  of  real 
and  fterling  merit.  In  1763  he  publifhed  the  third  volume 
of  his  “ Revelation  examined  with  Candour;”  and  in  1766 
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another  volume  of  difcourfes  and  difiertstians  mr.de  them 
atfpearance.  This  was  the  laft  work  pubiifhed  by  Dr. 
Delany  : we  have  no',  however,  enumerated  all  his  pub- 
lications ; many  Angle  fermons  and  fmail  t rafts  do  not  appear 
to  command  feparats  notice.  The  dottor  died  at  Bath,  in 
the  month  of  May  1768.  in  the  Sjd  yea r of  his  age.  As  a 
writer  he  pofieffed  refpeCtablc  talent?,  which  he  exercifed  in 
the  cauie  of  virtue  and  true  religion.  His  piety  and  benevo- 
lence were  confpicuous;  but  the  warmth  of  his  temper  was 
fomet'mes  accompanied  with  a certain  portion  of  irritability 
and  impetuofity.  Few  excelled  him  in  charity,  and  hofpitalhy. 
His  income  which,  during  the  lift  twenty  years  of  his  life., 
was  300 ol,  per  anti.,  funk  under  the  exercife  of  thefe  virtues, 
and  he  left  little  behind  him  but  bis  books  and  furniture. 
He  is  faid  to  have  been  a very  abfentman.in  proof  of  which 
the  following  anecdote,  among  others,  has  been  to.d  of  him. 
Beintr  at  his  own  defire  appointed  to  preach  before  the  kinuy 
and  not  knowing  the  ufual  etiquette  of  the  bulincfr,  he  en- 
tered the  royal  chapel  after  fcrvice  was  commenced;  hot  know- 
ing the  place  appropriated  to  the  preacher,  he  cro  tided  into 
the  defk  by  the  read-r.  The  vdlurer  in  the  midft  of  his  devo- 
tions went  and  pulled  him  by  the  fleeve,  but  the  d<  clor  cha- 
grined at  being  interrupted  during  the  folemnity  of  prayer, 
refilled  the  intruder,  who  in  v in  begged  him  to  come  out; 
and  laid,  “ There  was  no  text:”  the  doctor  faid  he  had  a 
text,  and  it  was  feme  time  before  he  could  be  brought  to  un- 
derhand that  the  text  muft  be  written  out  for  the  clofets. 
Biog.  Brit. 

DELARAM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perlia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Segiftan  ; 90  miles  N.  E of  Zareng. 

DELAS,  a river  of  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Brecknock, 
which  runs  into  the  Yrvon,  five  miles  S.  W.  of  Bealth. 

Delas,  or  Silla , Diala,  ir-i  Ancient  Geography , a river  of 
Alia,  in  Perfia,  to  the  left  of  the  Tigris,  into  which  it  dif- 
chafges  itfelf,  after  having  watered  the  towns  of  Apollonia, 
Aftargeda,  &c.  in  flowing  from  its  fource  in  mount  Zagrus. 

DE  LA  WAR,  a town  of  America,  in  the  Hate  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  King  William’s  county,  lituated  on  the  broad 
peninfula  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Pamunky  and 
Mattapony.  The  united  dream  here  affumes  the  name  of 
York-river.  The  town  lies  20  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Wiiiamf- 
burg. 

DELAWARE,  one  of  the-  United  States  of  N.  America, 
lituated  between  38°  29'  30",  and  390  34'  N.  latitude,  and 
Between  73° and  74°  48'  W.  long.,  being  92  m’lts  in  length 
and  24  miles  in  breadth,  and  containing  2000  fquare  miles, 
or  1,203,000  acres.  This  flate  is  bounded  E.  by  the  river 
and  bay  of  the  fame  name,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  ; on  the 
S.  by  a line  from  Fenewick’s  ifland,  in  N.  lat.  38"  29'  30", 
drawn  well  till  it  interfefts  what  is  commonly  called  the 
tangent  line,  dividing  it  from  the  ftate  of  Maryland  ; on  the 
W.  by  the  faid  tangent  line,  paffing  northward  up  the  penin- 
fula, till  it  touches  the  weilern  part  of  the  territorial  circle; 
and  thence  on  the  N.  by  the  faid  circle,  deferibed  with  a ra- 
dius of  12  miles  about  the  town  of  Newcatlle,  which  divides 
this  ftate  from  Pennfyivania.  It  derived  its  name  from  Lord 
De  La  War,  who  was  inftrumental  in  eftabliihing  the  firft 
fettlement  of  Virginia.  The  Delaware  ftate  is  divided  into 
three  counties,  viz.  Newcaftle,  Kent,  and  Suffex,  whofe  chief 
towns  are  Wilmington,  Newcaftle,  Dover,  and  Lewes. 
Dover  is  the  feat  of  government.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  64,273,  or  whom  6133  are  (laves.  The  eaftern  fide  of  the 
ftate  is  indented  with  numerous  creeks,  or  rivers,  which  gene- 
rally have  a fhort  courfe,  foft  banks,  many  fhoais,  and  are 
ikirted  with  very  extenfive  marfhes.  In  the  fouthern  and 
weftern  parts  of  this  ftate,  fpring  the  head-waters  of  Poco- 
moke,  Wicomico,  Nanticoke,  Choptank,  Cheiler,  Salfa- 


fras,  and  Bohemia  rivers,  all  of  which  fall  into  Chefa- 
peak  bay,  and  fome  are  navigable  for  20  or  30  miles  into  the 
country  by  veffds  of  50  or  60  tons.  Excepting  the  upper 
part  of  the  county  of  Newcaftle,  this  date  is.  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  low  an  I level.  It  abounds  at  particular  feafons  of  the 
year  with  itsgnant  water,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  agriculture,  and  injurious  to  the  health  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Phe  fpine.  or  higheft  ridge  of  the  peninfula,  runs 
throw  >h  the  ftate  of  Delaware,  inclining  to  the  eaftern  or 
Delaware  fide.  It  is  designated  in  Suffex,  Kent,  and  part 
of  Newcaftle,  counties  by  a remarkable  chain  of  fwamps, 
from  which  the  waters  defcerid  on  each  fide,  prfling  on  the 
ir.  to  the  Delaware,  and  on  the  W.  to  the  Chefapeak. 
Notwithftandirg  the  fwamps  already  mentioned,  Delaware 
is  an  agricultural  ftate;  including  a fertile  traft  of  country, 
which  yields  a variety  of  ufeful  productions.  Along  the 
Delaware,  and  from  eight  or  ten  mdes  into  the  interior 
country,  the  foil  is  generally  a rich  clay.  Thence  to.  the 
fwamps  above  mentioned,  it  is  light,  fandy,  and  of  an  inferior 
quality.  About  C irilbana  the  heights  are  lofty  ; fome  of 
the  hills  of  Brandywine  are  rough  and  ftony  ; but  with  thefe 
and  fume  few  other  exceptions,  the  lower  count- y forms 
almoft  one  extendtd  plain.  In  the  county  of  Newcaftle  the 
foil  is  a ftrong  clay  ; in  Kent  it  has  a conliderable  mixture 
of  fand  ; and  in  SufLx  the  fand  predominates.  Wheat  of 
the  heft  quality  is  cultivated  in  this  ftate,  and  it  is  much 
va  ned  and  fought  for,  not  only  through  the  States  of  the 
Union,  but  in  foreign  markets,  Befides  wheat,  which  yields 
the  be  ft  fupeyfine  flower,  this  ftate  generally  produces 
plentiful  crops  of  Indian  corn,  barley,  rye,  oats,  flax,  buck- 
wheat, and  potatoes,  and  various  kinds  of  fruit  in  great  per- 
fection. It  abounds  in  natural  and  artificial  meadows  con- 
taining a large  variety  of  grafts.  Hemp,  cotton,  and  filk, 
duly  attended,  would,  without  doubt,  flourifh  here  very  well. 
The  county  of  S 1 fit k has  excellent  grazing  lands.  From 
hence  are  alio  exported  large  quantities  of  iumber,  obtained 
chiefly  from  an  extenfive  fwamp,  called  the  Indian  river 
or  Cyprefs  fwamp,  lying  partly  in  this  ftate,  and  partly  in 
the  ftate  of  Maryland.  This  morafs  extends  fix  miles  from. 
E-  to  W.,  and  nearly  twelve  from  N.  to  S.,  including  an 
area  of  nearly  30,000  acres  of  land.  It  contains  a great  va- 
riety of  plants,  trees,  wild  beafts,  birds,  and  reptiles.  Al- 
moft the  whole  of  the  foreign  exports  of  Delaware  are  from 
Wiimington;  the  trade  from  this  ftate  to  Philadelphia  is 
very  confiderable,  being  the  principal  fource  whence  that 
city  draws  its  ftaple  commodity.  No  lefs  than  263,000 
barrels  of  flour,  300,000  bufhels  of  wheat,  170,000  bufhels 
of  Indian  corn,  beiide  barley,  oats,  flax-feed,  paper,  flit  iron, 
fnuff,  falted  provificns,  See.  Sec.  to  a veryconfiderable  amount, 
are  annually  fent  from  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  ftate;  of 
which  the  Chriftiana  is  much  the  moft  productive,  and  pro- 
bably muni,  more  fo  than  any  other  creek  or  river  of  like 
magnitude  in  the  Union  ; 245,000  barrels  of  flour,  and 
other  articles  to  the  amount  of  80  000  dollars, or  more,  being 
exported  from  this  creek  ; of  which  to  the  value  of  330,000 
dollars  are  manufactured  on  its  northern  bank,  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  the  navigation.  Among  other  branches  of 
indufti  y exercifed  in  or  near  Wilmington,  are  a cotton  ma- 
nufactory, and  a bolting-cloth  manufactory,  botli  of  which 
promife  to  be  of  lafting  benefit  to  the  country.  In  the 
county  of  Newcaftle  are  fevcral  fulling  mills,  two  fnufi  mills, 
a flitting  mill,  four  paper  mills,  and  60  mills  for  grinding 
grain,  all  of  which  are  turned  by  water  ; and  this  neighbour- 
hood admits  (till  of  greater  improvements.  The  legiflature  in 
the  January  ftffion  179 6 pafled  an  aCt  to  create  a fund  for 
the  eftablilhment  of  fchools  throughout  the  ftate.  The 
manufacture  of  flour  is  carried  unto  great  perfection  in  this 
Z z 2 ftate  j 
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{late  ; numerous  mills  are  erected  for  this  purpofe  ; and 
thole  of  Brandywine  ftream,  three  miles  from  the  creek  oil 
which  they  ftand,  half  a mile  from  Wilmington,  and  27  from 
Philadelphia,  are  mod  extolled,  as  capable  of  grinding  an- 
rurally  40c  oco  buihels,  though,  from  collateral  circum- 
ftnnces,  their  ufual  ) early  produce  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  from  290  to  300,000  buflie's.  Thefe  mills  employ 
about  zoo  perfons  ; and  they  are  fo  conveniently  lituated 
with  regard  to  navigation,  that  a vtilel  carrying  1000 
bu fire's  of  wheat  may  be  laid  along-fide  any  of  thefe  mills, 
and  the  water  adjoining  fume  of  them  is  fufficiently  deep 
to  admit  velfels  of  twice  the  above  lize.  By  means  of  well 
contrived  machinery  the  vcfTcls  are  loaded  and  unloaded  with 
furprizing  expedition.  Bciides  wheat  and  flour,  this  Hate 
exports  lumber,  and  various  other  articles.  The  amount  of 
exports  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1 791  ,v, 'as  1 19,878 
dollars  93  cents;  in  1792,  133,972  dollars  27  cents.;  in 
1794,  207,985  dollars  33  ctnts.;  and  in  1801,  440,504 
dollars. 

In  the  flute  of  Delaware,  there  is  a variety  of  religious 
denominations;  of  Prefbyterians  there  are  24  churches;  of 
Epifcopaiians,  14  ; of  Baptifts,  7 ; and  of  Methodifts,  a 
confiderable  number,  particularly  In  the  two  lower  counties 
of  Kent  and  Suffex.  At  Wilmington  there  is  a Swediih 
church,  one  of  the  oldeft  in  the  United  States. 

Of  minerals  there  are  few  in  this  ftate,  except  iron.  Wheat 
and  iumber  are  its  ftaple  commodities.  We  have  already 
mentioned  feveral  other  articles  of  its  produce  and  manufac- 
ture. 

Settlements  were  made  in  Delaware  by  the  Dutch  about 
the  year  1623,  and  by  the  Swedes  about  the  year  1627. 
Their  fettlements  were  comprehended  in  the  grant  to  the 
duke  of  York;  and  William  Penn  united  them  to  his  go- 
vernment by  purchafe.  They  were  afterwards  feparated, 
in  fome  meafure,  from  Pennfvlvania,  and  denominated,  the 
“ Three  Lower  Counties.”  They  had  their  own  affemblies; 
but  the  governor  of  Pennfylvania  ufed  to  attend,  as  he  did 
in  his  own  proper  government.  At  the  late  revolution,  the 
three  counties  were  eredted  into  a fovereign  ftate,  and  have 
eftablifhed  a republican  conilitution.  Morfe. 

Delaware  County , a county  of  Pennfylvania,  S.W. 
of  Pniladtlphia  county,  on  the  Delaware  river;  about  21 
miles  long,  and  15  broad,  containing  115,200  acres,  and 
fubdivfded  into  21  townfhips,  the  chief  of  which  is  Chefter. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  12,809.  The  lands  bordering 
on  the  Delaware  are  low,  and  afford  excellent  meadow  and 
pafturage;  and  are  guarded  from  inundations  by  mounds  of 
earth  or  dykes,  which  are  fometimes  broken  down  by  extra- 
ordinary frefhes  in  the  river,  to  the  great  damage  and  fub- 
fequent  expence  of  the  proprietors.  Great  numbers  of  cattle 
are  brought  hither  from  the  weftern  parts  of  Virginia,  and 
N.  Carolina,  to  be  fattened  for  fupplying  the  Philadelphia 
market. 

Delaware,  a county  in  New-York,  on  the  head-waters 
of  Delaware  river,  containing  21,700  inhabitants. 

Delaware,  a townfliip  in  Wayne  county,  Pennfylvania, 
including  381  inhabitants. 

D elaware  Bay  and  River.  The  bay  is  60  miles  long, 
from  the  cape  to  the  entrance  of  the  river,  at  Bombay 
Hook ; occupies  a fpace  of  about  630,000  acres ; and  is 
in  fome  parts  fo  wide,  that  a (nip,  in  the  middle  of  it,  can- 
not be  feen  from  the  land.  It  opens  into  the  Atlantic  N.W. 
and  S.E,  between  cape  Htalopen  on  the  right,  and  cape 
May  on  the  left.  Thefe  capes  are  18  or  20  milts  apart. 
Delaware  river  was  called  Chihohocki  by  the  aboriginals, 
and  in  an  old  Nuremberg  map  is  named  Zuydt  river.  It 
rifes  by  two  principal  branches  in  the  Hate  of  New  York? 


the  northernmoft  of  which,  called  the  Mohawk’s  or  Cook- 
quago  branch,  rifes  in  lake  Utfayanthe,  lat.  420  35',  and 
takes  a S.W.  courfe,  and  turning  fouth-eafterly,  croffes  the 
Pennfylvania  line  in  lat.  420;  and  about  7 miles  from  thence, 
it  receives  the  Popachton  branch  from  the  N.E.,  which  rifes 
in  the  Kaat’s-Kill  mountains.  Thence  it  runs  fouthwardly, 
until  it  touches  the  N.W.  corner  of  New  Jerfey,  in  lat. 
41*  24'  ; and  then  paffes  off  to  lea  through  Delaware  bav  ; 
having  N.  jerfey  E.  and  Pennfylvania  and  Delaware  W. 
The  bay  and  river  are  navigable  from  the  fea  to  the  great  or 
lower  falls  at  Trenton,  155  miles;  and  are  accommodated 
with  buoys  and  piers  for  the  direfiion  and  fafety  of  (hip?. 
A 74  gun  Blip  may  go  up  to  Philadelphia,  120  miles  by  the 
fnip  channel  from  the  fea.  The  diftance  acrofs  the  land,  in 
a S.E.  courfe  to  N.  Jerfey  coaft,  is  but  60  mile?.  Sloops 
go  35  miles  above  Philadelphia  to  Trenton  falls ; boats, 
that  carry  8 or  9 tons,  100  miles  farther;  and  Indian  ca- 
noes 150  miles,  except  feveral  fmall  falls  or  portages.  It  is 
in  contemplation  to  conntft  the  waters  of  Cheiapeak  bay 
with  thofe  of  Delaware  river  by  4 different  canals,  viz. 
Elk  river  with  Chriftiana  creek;  Broad  creek,  another 
branch,  with  Red-lion  creek;  Bohemia,  a third  branch  of 
the  E'k,  with  Apoquinemy  creek;  and  Chefter  river  with 
Duck  creek.  Morfe. 

Delaware,  a fmall  river  of  Eaft  Florida. 

Delaware,  a townfliip  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  Upper 
Canada,  lying  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  river  Thames,  in  the 
plains  above  the  Delaware  village  of  Indian?. 

DELAWARES,  an  Indian  nation,  formerly  numerous 
and  powerful,  who  poffeffed  part  of  Pennfylvania,  New 
Jerfey,  and  New  York.  This  name  was  given  them  by  the 
Europeans;  for  they  call  themfelves  Lennilenape,  that  is, 
Indian  men ; or  Woapannackky,  which  fignifies,  a people 
living  towards  the  riling  fun.  They  now  refide  about  half- 
way between  lake  Erie  and  Ohio  river.  They  are  an  inge- 
nious and  intelligent  people  ; and,  like  the  Six  Nations,  are 
celebrated  for  their  courage,  peaceable  dilpofition,  and 
powerful  alliance?.  Almoft  all  the  neighbouring  nations  are 
in  league  with  them,  efpecially  the  Mahikun,  Shawanees, 
Cherokees,  Twichtwees,  Wawiachtanos,  Kickapees,  Mo(h- 
kos,  Tuckachfhas,  Chippeways,  Ottawas,  Putiwoatamies, 
and  Kafkakias.  The  Delawares,  who  were  hoftile,  made 
peace  with  the  United  States  in  1795,  and  ceded  fome  lands. 
The  United  States,  on  their  part,  have  engaged  to  pay  them 
in  goods  to  the  value  of  1000  dollars  a year  for  ever.  For- 
merly the  Delawares  could  furnifh  600  warriors ; but  their 
number  has  been  lately  confiderably  decreafed  by  war. 
Morfe. 

DELBRUCK,  a fmall  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Weft- 
phalia.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  bifhopric  of  Pader- 
born  ; and  is  fituated  12  miles  W.  of  Paderbom. 

DEL  c redere,  CommiJJion  of,  in  Commerce,  an  under* 
taking  by  an  infurance-broker,  for  an  additional  premium, 
to  infure  his  principal  againft  the  contingency  of  the  failure 
of  the  under-writer.  1 Term  Rep.  112. 

DELDEN,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  the  kingdom 
of  Holland,  in  the  department  of  Overyffel. 

DELE  BIO,  a fmall  town  of  the  canton  of  the  Grifons, 
in  the  Helvetic  republic,  fituated  in  the  Veltlin,  in  the 
Squadra  de  Morbegno,  near  the  caftle  of  Fuentes,  remark- 
able for  the  abbey  of  Aqua  Fredda,  and  a chapel  built  on 
the  field  where  Philip  Maria,  duke  of  Milan,  defeated  the 
Venetians  in  1434.  Didtionnaire  de  la  Suiffc. 

DELECITO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Capitanata  ; to  miles  S.S.E.  of  Troja. 

DELEGATES,  certain  perfons  delegated,  or  appointed 
by  the  king’s  commifiion,  under  the  great  feal,  to  fit  upon 
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an  appeal  to  the  king  in  the  court  of  chancery.  See  Court 
of  Delegates. 

For  delegates  in  academical  caufes ; fee  Unlvsrfity 
Court. 

DELEGATION,  a commiffion  extraordinary  given  a 
judge  to  take  cognizance  of  and  determine  fome  caufe, 
which  ordinarily  does  not  come  before  him. 

In,  the  ctvil  law,  delegation  alfo  denotes  a fort  of  furrer,- 
der,  whereby  a perfon  fubftitutes  another  debtor  in  his  place. 
See  Ulpian,  1.  11.  tf.  Je  novaiionibus  & delegationibus . 

This  delegation  differs  from  transferring,  or  tranflation, 
becaufe  three  perfons  intervene  in  a delegation,  viz.  the 
creditor,  the  debtor,  and  a third,  who  hitnfelf  is  indebted 
to  the  debtor,  and  on  whom  the  debtor  transfers  the  obli- 
gation he  was  under  to  pay  the  creditor,  delegating  him,  as 
it  were,  for  that  purpofe.  But,  in  a Ample  transfer,  it  is 
enough  the  transferrer  and  the  transferree  be  prefent. 

DE'LE'MONT,  or  Delsberg,  aind  Defperg,  in  Geo- 
graphy, a fmail  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  chief  place  of  a diftridl  of  the  fame  name, 
fituated  on  the  river  Byrfe,  with  a population  of  904  indi- 
viduals. It  has  a fubprefeft,  a court  of  juflice,  and  a re- 
gifttr  office.  Its  canton  has  an  extent  of  307I  kiliometres, 
32  communes,  and  10,118  inhabitants.  Trie  whole  diflridl 
comprizes  5 cantons,  107  communes,  35>779  inhabitants, 
and  a territorial  extent  of  920  kiliometres.  The  country  13 
mountainous,  and  produces  very  little. 

Till  the  year  1793  Delemont  belonged  to  the  bifhopric 
of  Bad".  The  prince  bifhop  had  a palace  here,  and  the  ca- 
nons of  Moutiers  fome  very  elegant  houfes.  Near  Dele- 
mont are  fine  quarries  of  white  free-hone,  refembling  marble, 
a mineral  fpring,  and  other  natural  curiofities,  but  chiefly 
petrification?.  Her’oin  Statiftique  de  la  France.  Dic- 
tionnaire  de  la  Suiffe. 

DELETERIOUS  (from  sw,  tioceo , I hurt),  a term 
fometimes  ufcd  among  naturalifts  for  fuch  things  as  are  of  a 
pernicious  and  poifonous  nature.  See  Poison. 

DELF,  a quarry,  or  mine,  where  ftone  or  coal  is  dug. 
From  the  Saxon  word  delfan,  to  delve  or  dig. 

Delf  of  Coal,  denotes  coal  lying  in  veins  under  ground, 
before  it  is  dug  up. 

Delf,  ox  Delve  of  Coals,  is  alfo  a certain  quantity,  dug 
out  of  a mine  or  pit.  See  Coal. 

D elf  is  alfo  ufcd  in  Heraldry  for  one  of  the  abatements 
of  honour ; being  a fquare  in  the  middle  of  the  efcut- 
cheon. 

A delf  tenne  was  anciently  due  to  him  who  receded  from 
his  own  challenge,  or  any  way  departed  from  his  parole, 
or  word.  If  there  be  two  or  more  delfs  in  an  efcutcheon, 
it  is  then  no  longer  an  abatement : fo  alfo,  if  it  be  of 
metal,  or  charged  upon  ; it  then  becomes  a charge  of  per- 
fedl  bearing. 

Delf,  or  Delft-ware,  Fr.  Fayence,  a kind  of  pottery  of 
baked  earth,  covered  with  an  enamel,  or  white  glazing, 
which  gives  it  the  appearance  and  neatnefs  of  porcelain. 
The  bafis  of  this  pottery  is  clay;  and  the  kinds  of  clay 
chiefly  ufed  are  the  blue  and  green,  with  an  addition  of 
marie  or  fand,  in  order  to  leffen  the  contraction  of  the  clay, 
to  render  it  lef3  compaft,  and  to  afford  a better  ground  for 
the  enamel.  Red  clay  is  alfo  added,  which,  on  account  of 
its  ferruginous  matter,  binds  and  gives  a greater  folidity. 
The  proportions  of  thefe  ingredients  vary  in  different  works, 
according  to  the  different  qualities  of  the  earths  employed. 
Three  parts  of  blue  clay,  two  of  red  clay,  and  five  parts  of  marie, 
form  the  compofition  ufed  in  feveral  manufactories.  Veffels 
formed  of  thefe  materials  muff  be  dried  very  gently,  to  avoid 
cracking.  They  are  then  to  be  placed  in  a furnace  to  re- 


ceive a flight  baking,  and  they  are  laftly  to  be  covered  with 
an  enamel  or  glazing,  which  is  done  by  putting  upon  the 
vefftia  thus  prepared,  the  enamel,  which  has  been  ground 
very  fine,  and  diluted  with  water.  The  glazing,  which  is 
nothing  but  white  enamel,  ought,  to  be  fo  opake  as  not  to 
Anew  the  ware  under  it.  The  enamels  for  delf-ware  are 
compofed  of  fand  or  flints,  vitrifying  falts,  calx  of  lead,  and 
calx  iff  tin.  The  vitrification  of  fand  is  effected  by  fome- 
w’nat  lefs  than  an  equal  part  of  alkaline  fait,  or  twice  its 
weight  of  calx  of  lead,  and  one  part  of  calx  of  tin,  which  is 
defigned  for  giving  a white  opake  colour  to  the  mafs,  is  to 
be  added  to  three  or  four  parts  of  all  the  other  ingredients 
taken  together.  M.  D’Antic  recommends  for  the  white 
enamel,  ufed  in  glazing,  a mixture  of  a hundred  pounds  of 
calx  of  lead,  with  about  a feventh  part  of  that  quantity  of 
calx  of  tin,  for  common  delf,  or  a fourth  part  of  calx  of 
tin  for  the  fined  delf ; a hundred,  cr  a hundred  and  ten 
pounds  of  fine  fand  ; and  about  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  of 
fea-falt  or  fait  of  glaf?.  To  make  this  enamel,  lead  and 
tin  are  calcined  together  with  a ftrong  fire,  or  the  fand  is 
alio  to  be  made  into  a frit  with  the  fait  or  afhes.  The 
whole,  being  well  mixed  and  ground  together,  is  placed  un- 
der the  furnace,  where  it  is  melted  and  vitrified  during  the 
baking  of  the  ware.  Then  it  is  to  be  ground  in  a mill,  and 
applied  as  above  direfted.  Didt.  of  Chem.  Eng.  edit.  1777. 
See  Enamel,  Glazing,  and  Porcelain. 

DELFACE,  Francis,  in  Biography , a learned  French 
monk,  was  born  at  Moncet  in  Auvergne,  in  the  year  1637. 
He  entered  upon  the  monadic  life  at  Clermont,  in  1656, 
where  he  recommended  himfelf  to  the  notice  and  refpeft  of 
his  fuperiors,  as  well  by  his  fteady  application,  as  by  his 
talents.  He  was  fixed  on,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  cele- 
brated Arnaud,  to  give  a new  edition  of  the  works  of  St. 
Augulline.  To  this  work  he  applied  himfelf  with  all  dili- 
gence, and  had  made  confiderable  preparation  for  the  pub- 
lication, when  an  anonymous  tradl,  that  expofed  church 
abufes,  came  out,  aud  was  imputed  to  him.  For  this  he 
was  unjufU.y  banifhed,  having,  it  is  believed,  had  no  con- 
cern in  the  offence  for  which  he  buffered  punifhment.  The 
place  of  his  exile  was  Lower  Bretagne,  where  he  was  un- 
able to  proceed  on  his  great  work.  He  was  fhortly  after 
his  banifhment  called  upon  to  preach  at  Breft,  on  fome  pub- 
lic occafion,  when  the  veffel  in  which  he  took  his  paffage 
was  wrecked,  and  he  was  among  the  number  of  thofe  that 
were  drowned.  This  happened  in  OCtober  1676,  in  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  author  of  feveral 
works  which  are  not  interefting  to  the  Englifh  reader.  His 
hiftorical  eulogy,  entitled,  “ The  Epitaph  of  Cafimir,  King 
of  Poland,  who,  after  having  abdicated  his  Crown,  retired 
into  France,  and  became  Abbot  of  St.  Germain  de  Pres,” 
is  a work  of  confiderable  merit.  Moreri. 

DELF1NO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Tur- 
key, and  capital  of  Lower  Albania,  where  the  pacha  refides  ; 
336  miles  W.  of  Conftantinople,  and  60  S.S.W.  of  Edeffa. 
N.  lat.  40°  4'.  E.  long.  210  15'. 

DELFT,  or  Van  Delphus,  William  James,  in 
Biography,  an  excellent  painter  and  engraver,  was  the  foa 
of  William  Delft,  and  a near  relation  (grandfon,  according 
to  Pilkington),  of  Michael  Miravelt,  and  born  at  Delft  in 
1619.  He  drew  and  painted  portraits  with  excellent  tafte ; 
and  having  been  inftrufted  by  Miravelt,  acquired  a fimilar 
mode  of  defign  and  colouring,  and  fuccefsfully  imitated  him 
in  the  management  of  his  pencil,  fo  that  he  is  laid  to  have 
equalled  Miravelt  in  force  and  delicacy.  However,  he  is 
more  generally  known  as  an  engraver;  and  his  bell  prints 
are  highly  finifhed:  fome  of  them  are  executed  in  a bold, 
powerful,  open  ftyle,  which  produces  a fine  effedt.  Such 
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was  his  portrait  of  Hugo  Grotius,  dated  1652;  ar.u  others 
in  a neat  and  much  more  finifhed  manner,  as  we  find,  lays 
Strutt,  in  the  admirable  portrait  of  Michael  Miravelt,  from 
a picture  of  Vandyck,  He  ufuaily  figned  hi3  name  at 
length,  and  fometimes  fubftituted  the  letters  G.Y.D.,  or 
a cypher  compoied  of  a G and  a 13.  It  does  not  appeal 
that  he  was  ever  in  England;  and  vet  he  engraved  fcvcral 
Englith  portraits,  as  Charles  I.  of  England,  Henrietta  Ma- 
ria. his  queen,  George  Vdlars,  duke  of  Buckingham,  See. 
and  ftyles  himfelf  the  king’s  engraver.  Pie  died  in  1661. 
Pilkington  and  Strutt. 

Delft,  in  Latin  Delphi,  in  Geography , a confiderabie 
and  handfome  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Maefe,  orMeule,  on  the  river  Schie  between 
Rotterdam  and  Leyden,  4 miles  S.  of  the  Hague,  6 miles 
N.W.  of  Rotterdam,  and  9 miles  S.  of  Leyden.  N.  lat. 

^ 1 0 53'.  Tt  has  25,000  inhabitants,  is  nearly  two  miles  in 
circumference,  and  defended  againfl  inundations  by  three 
dams  or  dikes.  The  principal  lireets  have  fpacious  canals 
planted  on  each  fide  with  trees.  The  public  buildings,  par- 
ticularly the  town-houfe  or  guild-hall,  are  very  magnificent. 
The  arfenal,  before  the  late  revolutions,  was  conlidered  as 
one  of  the  bell  furnifhed  in  Holland.  In  the  principal 
church  is  the  noble  tomb  of  prince  William  I.  ef  Orange, 
founder  of  the  former  Batavian  republic,  who  was  bafely 
aflaffinated  in  15S4;  and  in  another  church  a marb.e  monu- 
ment eredled  to  the  memory  of  admiral  Tromp. 

Delft  owes  its  origin  to  Godfrey  the  Hunchback,  duke  of 
Lower  Lorraine,  who  built  a caftle  here  in  1071,  hut  it  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  manufadlure  of  earthen  ware,  or 
pottery,  made  of  baked  earth  covered  with  an  enamel  or 
white  glazing  which  gives  it  the  appearance  and  neatnefs  of 
porcelain.  This  earthen  ware  is  known  in  commerce  by  the 
name  of  Delft  ware. 

DELFTLAND,  was  formerly  that  portion  or  diftridl 
of  the  department  of  the  Maefe,  in  Holland,  in  which 
the  towns  of  Delft  and  Delftfhaven  are  fitnated. 

DELFTSHAVEN,  or  the  port  of  Delft,  a fmall  neat 
town  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  in  the  department  of  the 
Maefe,  on  the  mouth  of  the  river  Maefe,  6 miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Delft,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a handfome  canal.  It 
is  in  fa£l  the  harbour  of  Delft. 

DELFZYL,  a fmall  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland, 
in  the  department  of  Groeningen,  with  a caftle  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Eems  at  its  confluence  with  the  Fivel,  or 
Damfter  Diep,  3 miles  N.  of  Dam,  18  miles  N.  E.  of 
Groeningen,  and  12  S.W.  of  Emden.  N.  lat.  530.  iS'. 
E.  long.  6°  20'. 

DELGADO,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Africa, 
in  the  Indian  lea.  S.  lat.  io°5'.  E.  long.  40°. — Alio,  a 
cape  on  the  eaft  coafl  of  Africa,  in  the  Indian  fea.  N.  lat. 
90  45'.  E.  long.  50°.  15'. 

DELGOVITI  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Bri- 
tain, marked  in  Antoninus’s  itinerary,  iter  1.,  20  miles 
from  York,  belonging  to  the  Brigantes.  This  ftation  is  ge- 
nerally placed  by  antiquarians  at  Wighton,  or  at  Godman- 
ham,  a village  about  half  a mile  from  it. 

DELHI,orDEHLi,  one  of  the  eleven  foubahs,  or  provinces, 
into  which  Acbar,  during  hi3  long  reign  in  the  nth  century, 
divided  Hindooftan  Proper;  to  which  four  more  were  after- 
wards added..  It  was  formerly  a kingdom  or  empire  of  confider- 
able  extent,  containing  feveral  provinces  or  circars,  and 
many  cities  and  towns ; but  having  been  the  feat  of 
continual  wars  for  more  than  50  years,  and  encroached 
upon  by  numerous  invaders,  it  is  now  reduced  into  a 
wretched  {late,  and  its  boundaries  have  been  fluctuat- 
ing and  precarious,  as  well  as  very  limited.  The  country 


is  almoft  depopulated,  and  mod  of  tlie  lands  are  lying  waft?; 
the  wretched  inhabhantr,  not  daring  to  provide  more  than 
the  bare  means  of  fubiiftence,  for  fear  of  attrafting  the 
notice  of  tbofe  whofe  trade  is  pillage.  Nothing  but  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  foil,  which  produces  wheat,  rice,  mil- 
let, fugar,  indigo,  pulfe,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds,  and  the 
mikinefs  of  the  climate,  more  temperate  even  than  that  of 
the  neighbouring  province  of  Agra,  could  hpve  kept  up  any 
degree  of  population  ; and  rendered  the  fovereignty  of  it, 
at  this  day,  worth  contending  for.  A tradl  of  country,  which 
poficflts  every  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from  nature, 
contains  the  moll  miferable  of  inhabitants  ; fuch  is  the  due 
effedl  of  the  ambition  of  their  fuperiors,  and  fo  dearly  do 
mankind  pay  for  it  ; who,  mifcalculating  their  powers,  think 
they  can  govern  as  much  as  they  can  conquer.  The  only 
territory  remaining  to  the  tribe  of  Tur.ur  or  Tamerlane  is  a 
fmall  diftrift  round. Delhi,  together  with  the  city  itfelf  (now 
no  longer  a capital ),  expofed  to  repeated  depredations,  maf- 
facres,  and  famines,  by  the  contefts  of  invaders.  The  pro- 
vince has  now  8 circars,  fubdivided  into  232  pergunnahs. 
Its  revenue  is  faid  to  be  601,615,555  dams,  reckoning  320 
dams  equal  to  il.  fteriing.  It  is  inoitiy  in  the  poffcffion  of 
Sindia. 

Delhi,  or  Dehli,  the  chief  town  of  the  fore-mentioned 
province,  was  once  a celebrated  city,  the  capital  of  Muflul- 
man  fovereignty  in  Hindooftan,  and  in  more  early  times,  the 
feat  of  Hindoo  dominion  over  northern  India.  We  firft  hear 
of  it,  as  the  capital  of  Hindooftan,  about  the  year  1 200  ; and 
it  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  Deiu  about  300  years  be- 
fore our  era,  and,  as  Mr.  Rennell  thinks,  fhould  properly  be 
written  “ Dehly  the  Ayen  Acbaree  fays,  that  its  ancient 
name  (in  Sanfcrit ) was  “ Inderput,”  or  “ Indraput,”  the 
houfe  of  Indra.  As  Canouge  declined,  Delhi  rofc  in  reputa- 
tion ; and  it  continued  the  unrivalled  metropolis  of  Hin- 
dooftan, till  the  year  1398,  when  Timur,  or  Tamerlane, 
turned  his  arms  towards  Hindooftan  ; in  O&ober  he  crofted 
the  Indus ; and  foon  after  his  army  proceeded  in  different 
divili  ns  to  Delhi,  which  fnbmitted,  without  what  may  be 
properly  termed  a battle.  On  the  16th  of  December  in  the 
fame  year,  it  is  faid,  that  this  mercilefs  conqueror  entered  the 
city,  eredled  the  great  itandard  of  the  Tartarian  empire 
immediately  on  its  walls ; and  the  ufurper,  feated  on  the 
throne  of  India,  in  all  the  pride  of  conqueft.,  received  the 
proftrate  homage  of  the  nobility  of  both  nations.  In  con- 
fequence  of  forne  reliflance  reiudlantly  made  by  the  inhabi- 
tants to  the  wanton  ravages  of  their  conquerors,  Delhi,  and 
all  the  wonderful  monuments  of  art  contained  in  it,  were  de- 
voted to  be  pillaged  ; and  on  the  13th  of  January,  this  great 
city  was  dellroytd.  Delhi,  howfever,  recovered  part  of  its 
former  fplendour  under  the  dynafly  of  fuceeding  kings,  and 
was  (fill  confidered  as  the  imperial  city  of  Hindooftan  until 
the  reign  of  Acbar,  or  Akbar,  who,  commencing  his  reign  in 
1556,  and  fixing  his  refidence  at  Agra,  where  he  died  in 
1605,  completed  the  ruin  which  time  and  negledl  had 
united  to  fpread  through  the  wide  circumference,  and  amid 
the  delolated  towns  of  Delhi.  In  1647,  Shah-Jehan, 
grandfon  of  Acbar,  removed  the  feat  of  his  empire  from 
Agra  to  Delhi,  calling  it  te  Shahjehanabad,”  or  “ Jehan- 
nabad;”  where  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Chun  he  built  a noble 
caftle  and  palace,  with  gardens  and  other  conveniences,  which, 
coft  above  50  lacks  of  rupees,  or  625,000/.  At  this  time 
the  yearly  revenue  of  Delhi  amounted  to  100  krores  of 
dams,  or  (reckoning  each  dam  at  the  40th  part  of  a rupee, 
and  the  rupee  as  2s.  6d.  fteriing)  3,125,00c/.  Aurung- 
zebe,  the  third  fon  of  Shah-Jehan,  took  pofleflion  of  the 
throne  in  1659 ; and  during  his  reign  the  revenues  of  the 
province  of  Delhi  amounted  to  1,221,950,137  dams.  Delhi 
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continued  to  increafe  in  fpiendom*  and  importance,  until  it 
was  entered  in  1738-9  by  Nadir  Shah,  the  ufurper  of  the 
Perlian  throne,  who  demanded  30  millions  iterling,  by  way 
of  ranfom.  Tumults,  maflacres,  and  famine  were  the  re  fait ; 
JOO,oooof  the  inhabitants  were  flaughtered,  and  62  midions 
of  plunder  were  faid  to  be  collected.  It  was  again  plun- 
dered and  depopulated  by  Ahmed  Abdalla  in  1756,  1759, 
and  1760;  although  during  the  time  of  Aurungzebe,  it 
was  fuppofed  to  contain  two  millions  of  fouls.  Abdalla  on 
this  occaflon  became  emperor  of  Delhi;  and  if  his  inclina- 
tions had  led  him  to  eftabiilh  himfelf  in  Hindoofhn,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  might  have  begun  a new  dynafty  of  emperors 
in  his  own  pe  fon.  Shah-Aulum,  the  lineal  defeendant  of 
the  houfe  of  Timur,  afpired  to  poffefs  the  capital  city  of  his 
ar.ceftors,  find  with  this  view  put  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  '.he 
Mahrattas,  who  promifed  to  feat  him  on  the  throne  of  Delhi. 
Thus  deluded,  he  left  Allahabad,  where  he  redded  under  the 
protection  of  the  Englifn,  to  whom  he  owed  all  that  he  pof- 
fefled.  and  went  to  Delhi,  where  he  remained  a kind  of  ftate- 
prifoner.  The  private  diftreffes  of  this  prince,  for  it  would 
bealmoft  mockery  to  call  him  the  great  M>gul,  or  emperor, 
were  fo  great,  that  in  17S4  his  foil  was  deputed  to  folic  it 
afiiftance  from  the  Enghlh.  Since  the  peace  of  17S2,  Mada 
jee  Sindia,  a Mahratta  chief,  and  the  poffefTor  of  the  principal 
part  of  Mahva,hastaken  the  lead  at  Delhi,  and  taken  pofieffi  m 
of  fevered  places, with  a view  to  extend  his  conquefts  on  the  lide 
of  Agimere,  and  to  eltablifh  a confiderable  Rate  or  kingdom. 

Delhi  is  not  fo  well  built  as  Agra.  It  is  not  eafy  to 
afeertain  its  extent,  which  was  faid  to  contain,  as  we  have 
above  mentioned,  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  Bernier, 
a refpeSable  and  credible  writer,  who  penned  his  account  in 
1663,  only  four  years  after  the  accdlion  of  Aurungzebe, 
does  not  warrant  fo  high  a calculation  of  its  inhabitants;  and 
it  is  well  known  that,  under  his  reign,  both  the  empire  and 
capital  were  greatly  augmented.  Bernier  eftimated  the  cir- 
cumference of  Delhi  at  3 leagues  only,  reckoning  what  was 
within  the  fortifications,  betides  which  he  deferibes  feverai 
fuburbs . but  altogether,  no  extraordinary  extent  for  a capital 
city  in  India.  He  deferibes  Agra  as  being  considerably 
larger.  After  the  plunders  and  mafTacres  which  it  has  un- 
dergone, fince  the  decline  and  downfall  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
it  mull  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  reduced  very  low;  and 
accordingly,  it  is  fpoken  of  by  late  travellers  as  a city  of 
moderate  extent  ; and  even  for  an  Indian  city,  very  ill  built. 
Claud  Boudier  found  the  latitude  of  Delhi  to  be  28°  37',  and 
its  longitude  77 0 40'.  The  account  from  which  we  fhall 
make  the  following  extracts  is  the  lattft  we  have  feen,  and 
we  have  no  reafon  to  queftion  its  accuracy.  It  is  extracted 
from  a journal  of  obfervations  made  during  an  official  tour 
through  the  Dowab  and  the  adjacent  diftridts,  by  lieutenant 
W.  Franklin,  in  company  with  captain  Reynolds  of  the 
Bombay  eftabiifhment,  appointed  by  the  Bengal  government 
to  furvey  that  part  of  the  country  in  the  year  1793.  (Afi- 
atic  Refearches,  vol.  iv.  p.  417,  &c. ) The  extent  of  the  ruins 
of  old  Delhi  cannot,  as  this  writer  fuppofes,  be  lefs  than  a 
circumference  of  20  miles.  The  environs  to  the  N.W.  are 
crowded  with  the  remains  of  fpacious  gardens  and  country- 
houfes  of  the  nobility,  which  were  formerly  fupplitd  with 
abundance  of  water  by  means  of  the  noble  canal  dug  by  Ali 
Mirdan  Khan,  and  which  formerly  extended  from  above  Pa- 
niput  quite  down  to  Delhi,  where  it  joined  the  Jumna  ; fer- 
tilizing in  its  courfe  a trad!  o‘  .more  than  90  miles  in  length, 
and  bellowing  affluence  on  thofe  who  lived  within  its  extent. 
The  new  city  of  Shah-Jehanabad,  built  by  Shah-Jehan, 
A.D.  1631-2,  lies  on  the  weltern  bank  of  the  Jumna,  in 
N.  lat.  28°  36'.  The  city  is  about  7 miles  in  circumference 
and  is  furrounded  on  three  Tides  by  a wail  of  brick  and  ftone  ; 


a parapet  runs  along  the  whole,  with  loop-holes  for  muV- 
quetry  ; but  no  cannon  are  planted  on  the  ramparts.  The 
city  has  7 g^tes,  viz.  Lshore-gate,  Ajrnere-gate,  Turkoman- 
gate,  Delhi-gate,  Moor-gate,  Cabul-gate,  and  Cafhmere- 
gate  ; all  of  which  are  built  of  ftone,  and  have  handfome 
arched  entrances  of  ftone,  where  the  guards  of  the  city  keep 
watch.  Near  the  Aimere  gate  is  a “ Madrifia,”  or  college, 
ere  died  by  the  nephew  of  Nizam-ul-McolIuch  ; it  is  built  of 
red  ftone,  and  fituated  at  the  centre  of  a fpacious  quadrangle, 
with  a ftone  fountain.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  area  is  a 
handfome  mofque  built  of  red  ftone,  inlaid  with  white  marble. 
The  apartments  for  the  ftudents  are  on  the  lides  of  the 
fquare,  divided  into  feparate  chambers,  which  are  fmall  but 
commodious.  The  tomb  of  Ghazi,  its  founder,  is  in  the 
corner  of  the  fquare,  furrounded  by  a fhrme  of  white  marble, 
pierced  with  lattice-work.  The  college  is  now  (hut  up,  and 
deftitute  of  inhabitants.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cabul-gate  is  a garden,  in  which  are  two  tombs,  one  of  the 
wife  of  the  emperor  Mahommed  Shah,  and  another  of  the 
daughter  of  Aurungzebe.  On  a riling  ground  near  this 
garden,  whence  there  is  a fine  view  of  Shah-Jehanabad,  are 
two  broken  columns  of  brown  granate,  8 feet  high,  and  2b 
feet  broad,  on  which  are  inferiptions  in  an  ancient  charafter. 

Within  the  city  of  New  Delhi  are  the  remains  of  many 
fplendid  palaces,  belonging  to  the  great  Omrahs  of  the  em- 
pire ; ail  of  which  are  furrounded  with  high  walls,  and  oc- 
cupy a confiderable  fpace  of  ground.  Their  entrances  are 
through  lofty  arched  gate-ways  of  brick  and  ftone,  at  the 
top  of  which  are  the  galleries  for  mufic  ; before  each  is  a 
fpacious  court-yard  for  the  elephants,  horfes,  and  attendants 
of  the  vifitors.  Each  palace  has  like  wife  a “ Mahal,”  or 
feraglio,  adjoining,  which  is  feparated  from  the  Dewan- 
Khana,”  by  a partit:on-wall,  and  communicates  by  means  of 
private  paffages.  All  of  them  had  gardens  with  capacious 
ftone-refervoirs,  and  fountains  in  the  centre ; an  ample  ter- 
race extended  round  the  whole  of  each  palace  ; and  within  the 
walls  were  houfes  and  apartments  for  fervants  and  followers 
of  every  defeription,  befides  {tabling  for  horfes  and  other  ac- 
commodations. Each  palace  was  likewife  provided  with  a 
handfome  fet  of  baths,  forr.e  of  which  were  furnifhed  with 
beautiful  rooms,  paved  and  lined  with  white  marble,  and 
confiding  of  five  diftindt  apartments,  into  which  light  is 
admitted  by  glazed  windows  at  the  top  of  the  domes. 

Shah  Jehanabad  is  alfo  adorned  with  many  fine  mofques, 
feverai  of  which  are  Hill  in  perfect  repair  and  beauty.  One 
of  thofe  that  are  molt  worthy  of  notice  is  the  “ Jama  Muf- 
jed,”  or  great  cathedral,  fituated  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  the  royal  palace,  the  afeent  of  which,  as  it  is  fituated 
on  a rocky  eminence,  is  by  a flight  of  35  done  Heps,  through 
a handfome  gate-way  of  red  ftone.  The  doors  of  this  gate- 
way are  covered  throughout  with  plates  of  wrought  brafs, 
imagined  by  Mr.  Bernier  to  be  copper.  The  terrace  on 
which  the  mofque  is  fituated,  is  a fquare  of  about  1400 
yards  of  red  ftone  ; in  the  centre  is  a fountain  lined  with 
marble,  for  the  purpofe  of  performing  the  neceffary  ablutions 
previous  to  prayer.  An  arched  colonnade  of  red  ftone 
furrounds  the  whole  terrace,  which  is  adorned  with  cdfagon 
pavilions  at  convenient  diftances,  accommodated  with  feats. 
The  mofque  is  of  an  oblong  form,  261  feet  long,  furrounded 
at  the  top,  with  three  magnificent  domes  of  white  marble,  in- 
terfered by  black  ftripes,  and  flanked  by  two  minarets  of 
black  marble  and  red  ftone  alternately,  rifing  to  the  height 
of  130  feet.  Each  of  thefe  minarets  has  three  projecting  gal- 
leries of  white  marble  ; and  their  fummits  are  crowned  with 
light  odlagon  pavilions  of  the  fame.  The  whole  front  i& 
faced  with  large  flabs  of  beautiful  white  marble  ; and  along 
the  cornice  are  10  compartments,  4 feet  long,  and  2\  broad, 
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inlaid  with  infcriptions  in  black  marble,  in  the  “ Nufie:,” 
charafter,  which  are  faid  to  contain  great  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  Koran.  The  inlide  of  the  mofque  is  paved 
with  flags  of  white  marble,  decorated  with  a black  border. 
The  walls  and  roof  are  lined  with  plain  white  marble  ; and 
the  “ nimber,”  or  pulpit,  is  of  marble,  having  an  afcent  of 
four  fteps  and  balluftiaded.  The  afcent  to  the  minarets  is 
by  a winding  ftair-cafe  of  130  fteps  of  red  ftone  ; and  at  the 
top  is  a noble  and  exterifive  view.  The  domes  are  crowned 
with  cullifes,  richly  gilt ; and  prefenting  a glittering  appear- 
ance at  a diftance.  This  mofque  was  begun  by  Shah  Jehan, 
in  the  4th  year  of  his  reign,  and  completed  in  the  tenth  ; the 
expences  of  its  erection  amounted  to  10  lacks  of  rupees  ; 
and  it  is  in  every  refpeft  worthy  of  being  the  grand  cathe- 
dral of  the  empire  of  Hindooftan.  Beftdes  the  mofque 
above  defcribed,  there  are  in  the  city  and  its  environs  above 
40  others,  of  inferior  fize  and  of  the  fame  fafhion. 

The  modern  city  of  Shah  Jehanabad  is  rebuilt,  and  contains 
many  good  houfes,  chiefly  of  brick.  The  ftreets  are  in  general 
narrow  ; but  there  were  formerly  two  very  noble  ftreets,  one 
in  a dire&ion  N.  and  S.,  and  another  lying  E.  and  W.  ; the 
former  having  handfome  houfes  on  each  fide  of  the  way,  and 
merchants’  (hops  well  furniflied  with  the  richeft  articles  of 
all  kinds,  and  provided  with  water  by  means  of  an  aqueduft 
of  red  ftone,  conftrutfed  by  Sliah  Jehan.  The  bazars  in 
Delhi  are  at  prefent  but  indifferently  furnifhed,  and  the  po- 
pulation of  the  city  has  been  of  late  years  much  reduced. 
Cotton  cloths  are  ftill  manufaftured,  and  the  inhabitants 
export  indigo.  Their  chief  imports  are  by  means  of  the 
northern  caravans,  which  arrive  once  a-year,  and  bring  with 
them  from  Cabul  and  Caflimere  (bawls,  fruit,  and  horfes. 
There  is  alfo  a manufa&ure  at  Delhi  for  beedree  hooka 
bottoms.  The  cultivation  about  the  city  is  principally  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  where  it  is  very  good  ; the  vicinity 
produces  corn  and  rice,  millet  and  indigo.  The  limes  are 
very  large  and  fine.  Precious  (tones  are  likewife  to  be  had 
at  Delhi,  of  very  good  quality  ; particularly  the  large  red 
and  black  cornelians.  The  city  is  divided  into  36  mohauis 
ot  quarters,  each  of  which  is  named \either  after  the  particular 
Omrah  who  reftded  there,  or  from  fome  local  circumftances 
relative  to  the  place.  The  modern  city  of  Shah  Jehanabad 
appears  to  have  been  built  upon  two  rocky  eminences  ; the 
one  where  the  “ Jama  Musjid”  is  fituated,  named  “ Jujula 
Pahar,”  and  the  other  the  quarter  of  the  oil-fellers,  called 
“ Brjula  Pahar;”  both  of  thele  eminences  afford  a com- 
manding view  of  the  remainder  of  the  city.  From  the  vatt: 
quantity  of  buildings,  found  in  the  environs  of  Delhi  for  up- 
wards of  20  miles  -in  extent,  as  well  as  from  their  grandeur 
and  ftyle  of  archite&urc,  we  may  infer  that  this  had  once 
been  a rich,  flourifhing,  and  populous  city.  The  palace  of 
the  royal  family  of  Timur  was  erefted  by  the  emperor  Shah 
Jehan,  when  he  finifhed  the  new  city  ; it  is  fituated  on  the 
weftern  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  furrounded  on  three  fides 
by  a wall  of  red  ftone.  Its  circumference  is  about  a mile, 
and  comprehends  feveral  public  buildings,  particularly  two 
halls  of  audience,  one  called  “ Dewaun  Aum,”  for  people  of 
all  deferiptions,  and  the  other,  or  “ Dewaun  Ivhafs,”  for 
the  nobility.  The  latter  was  formerly  adorned  with  exceflive 
magnificence  ; but  it  has  in  later  times  been  much  defpoiled 
by  invaders.  It  is  about  130  feet  in  length,  by  40  in  breadth, 
and  ftill  poffeffes  many  remains  of  beauty  and  fplendour 
which  excite  admiration.  Around  its  interior,  in  the  cor- 
nice, are  the  following  lines,  engraved  in  letters  of  gold  upon 
a white  marble  ground  ; “ If  there  be  a paradife  upon  earth, 
this  is  it : — ’tis  this,  ’tie  this.”  The  royal  baths,  built  by  Shah 
Jehan,  are  fituated  to  the  northward  of  the  Dewaun  Khafs, 
and  confift  of  three  very  large  apartments  furmounted  by 


white  marble  domes,  and  admirably  finiflied  within.  The 
light  is  admitted  from  the  roof  by  windows  of  pai  ty-coloired 
glaffes.  In  the  “ Shah  Baug,”  or  royal  gardens,  is  a very 
large  octagon  room,  which  looks  towards  the  river  Jumna. 

The  “ Gentur  Munter,”  or  obfervatory,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Delhi,  wa9  built  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Mohammed 
Shah,  by  the  rajah  Jeyfing,  who  was  aflified  by  many  per- 
fons  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  in  aftronomy  from  Perfia, 
India,  and  Europe;  it  has  been  fince  plundered  by  the  Jeits 
under  Juwaher  Sing.  The  royal  gardens  of  Shalimar,  began 
by  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan  in  the  4th  year  of  his  reign,  and 
fini!hed  in  the  thirteenth,  were  laid  out  with  admirable  talte, 
and  coft  the  enormous  fum  of  a million  fterling  ; but  they 
have  fince  been  laid  wafte,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  coftly 
materials  have  been  removed.  Here  are  found  among  other 
buildings  the  apartments  of  the  Haram,  enclofed  by  high 
walls ; fome  of  thefe  apartments  are  conftrufted  with  red 
ftone,  and  others  with  brick  faced  with  fine  chunam,  and 
decorated  with  paintings  of  flowers  of  various  patterns.  A 11 
of  them  have  winding  paffages,  which  communicate  with 
each  other,  and  the  adjoining  gardens  by  private  doors. 
The  extent  of  the  gardens  is  not  above  a mile  in  circumfer- 
ence, encompaffed  by  a high  brick  wall,  deftroyed  in  many 
parts  of  it ; and  the  extremities  are  flanked  with  odtagon 
pavilions  of  red  ftone.  They  ftill  abound  with  old  trees  of 
a very  large  fize.  The  profpedt  to  the  fouthward  of  Sha- 
limar towards  Delhi,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  covered 
with  the  remains  of  extenfive  gardens,  pavilions,  mofques, 
and  burying  places,  all  defolate  and  in  ruins.  The  environs 
of  this  once  magnificent  and  celebrated  city  appear  now 
nothing  more  than  a fhapelefs  heap  of  ruins ; and  the  country 
round  about  is  equally  forlorn. 

Delhi,  a town  of  America,  in  the  county  of  Delaware, 
and  ftate  of  New  York,  containing  820  inhabitants. 

DELIA,  ArAta,  in  Antiquity,  a quinquennial  feftival  in 
the  ifland  of  Delos,  inftituted  by  Thefeus  when,  upon  his 
return  from  Crete,  he  placed  in  the  temple  the  ftatue  of 
Venus,  given  him  by  Ariadne. 

Delia,  feafts  celebrated  by  the  Athenians,  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  lurnamed  Delius. 

The  principal  ceremony  in  this  feaft  was  an  embaffy,  or 
rather  a pilgrimage,  to  Apollo  of  Delos,  performed  every 
five  years  by  a certain  number  of  citizens,  deputed  for  that 
purpofe,  and  called  Deliajite,  AnXiarai,  or  Theori,  ©sopoj,  q.  d. 
the  Jeers , and  the  firft  perfon  of  the  embaffy,  or  deputation, 
Archifheorus,  A^iSe^o;.  To  him  were  added  four  more  of 
the  family  of  the  Ceryci,  priefts  defeended  from  Mercury, 
who  refided  all  the  year  at  Delos,  to  afflft  in  the  temple. 
The  whole  deputation  fet  out  in  five  vtffels,  carrying  with 
them  every  thing  neceffary  for  the  feaft,  and  the  facrifices. 

The  Deliafts,  who  went  abroad,  were  crowned  with  lau- 
rel. At  their  arrival,  they  immediately  offered  a facrifice 
to  Apollo  : and,  after  the  lacrifice,  a number  of  young  maids 
danced  round  the  altar,  a dance  called  in  Greek  ytgouios, 
wherein,  by  their  various  motions  and  directions,  they  re- 
prefented  the  turnings  and  windings  of  a labyrinth.  When 
the  Deliafts  returned  to  Athens,  the  people  went  out  to 
meet  them,  and  received  them  with  all  the  joy  and  acclama- 
tion imaginable.  They  never  laid  afide  their  Crown  till  their 
commifiion  was  fully  completed  ; and  then  they  confecrated 
it  to  fome  god  in  his  temple. 

The  whole  time  of  their  going  and  returning,  with  all  the 
ceremonies  of  their  embaffy,  was  called  the  Delia ; during 
which  time  no  criminal  might  be  executed,  which  was  a pe- 
culiar privilege  of  this  feaft,  not  allowed  to  any  other,  not 
even  thofe  of  Jupiter.  Thus,  Plutarch  obferves,  that  it  was 
a day  confecrated  to  Jupiter,  when  Phocion  was  made  to 
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take  the  poifon  to  which  he  was  condemned  ; whereas  they 
waited  thirty  days  to  give  it  to  Socrates,  by  reafon  of  the 
Delia. 

According  to  Thucydides,  the  Delia  were  firft  inftituted 
in  the  fixth  year  of  the  Peioponnefian  war,  againit  the  Athe- 
nians, who  had  extirpated  the  ifle  of  Delos,  removed  ail  the 
tombs  out  of  it,  and  ordained  that  nobody  fliould  either  be 
born  or  die  in  it ; but  that  all  the  Tick  people  fhould  be  re- 
moved into  a little  ifland  called  Rhenia  ; though  the  lonians, 
and  the  neighbouring  iflandersof  Ionia,  had  long  before  that 
time  held  a fort  of  Delia  ; that  is,  feails  and  games,  like  thofe 
which  the  Athenians  celebrated  afterwards. 

DELIAC,  Deliacus,  among  the  Ancients,  denoted  a 
poulterer,  ora  perfon  who  fold  fowls,  fatted  capons,  &c. 

The  traders  in  this  way  were  called  Deliaci  ; the  people 
of  the  ifle  of  Delos  firft  praffiftd  this  occupation.  They 
alfo  fold  eggs,  as  appears  from  Cicero,  in  his  Academic 
Queftions,  iib.  iv.  Pliny,  iib.  x.  cap.  ,30.  and  Columella,  lib. 
vui.  cap.  8.  likewife  mention  the  Deliaci. 

DELIACAL  Problem,  Problems.  Deltacum , a famous 
problem  among  the  ancients,  concerning  the  duplication  of 
the  cube.  See  Duplication  of  the  Cube. 

DELIAN  Games,  games  eltabhihed  at  Delos,  anterior 
to  the  Olympic  games,  concerning  which  Homer  is  lilent. 
Thucydides  (lib.  iii.  cap.  104.)  tells  us,  that  in  very  remote 
antiquity,  there  were  “ Games  of  boiily  exercife,  and  of 
mufic,  in  which  cities  exhibited  their  rtfpedlive  chorufes  ;” 
and,  in  teftimony  of  this,  he  quotes  the  following  verfes 
from  Homer’s  hymn  to  Apollo  : 

“ To  thee,  O Phoebus,  molt  the  Delian  ifle 
Gives  cordial  joy,  excites  the  pleafing  1 in i I e ; 

When  gay  lonians  flock  around  thy  fane  ; 

Men,  women,  children,  a refplendent  train, 

Whole  flowing  garments  fweep  the  facred  pile, 

Whofe  grateful  concourfe  gladdens  all  the  ifle, 
Wherechampionsfightv.wheredancei  sbeatthegroundA 
Where  chearful  mufic  echoes  all  around,  > 

Thy  feait  to  honour  and  thy  praife  to  found.”  J 

c<  That  there  was  alfo,”  continues  Thucydides,  “ a mufi- 
cal  game,  to  which  artifts  reforted  to  make  trials  of  {kill, 
Horner  fully  {hews  in  other  verfes  to  be  found  in  the  fame 
hymn  : for  hiving  fung  the  Delian  chorus  of  females,  he 
clofes  their  praife  with  thefe  lines,  in  which  he  makes  fome 
mention  of  himfelf ; 

<f  Hail!  great  Apollo,  radiant  god  of  day  ! 

Hail!  Cynthia,  goddefs  of  the  lunar  fway  ! 

Henceforth  on  me  propitious  fmile  ! and  you, 

Ye  blooming  beauties  of  the  ifle,  adieu  ! 

When  future  guefts  fliall  reach  your  happy  fhore, 

And  refug’d  here  from  toils,  lament  no  more  ; 

When  focial  talk  the  mind  unbending  chears, 

And  this  demand  {hall  greet  your  friendly  ears — 

Who  was  the  bard,  e’er  landed  on  your  coaft, 

That  fung  the  fweeteft,  and  that  pleafed  you  moll  ? — 
With  voice  united,  all  ye  blooming  fair, 

Join  in  your  anfwer,  and  for  me  declare  ; 

Say — the  blind  bard  the  fweeteft  notes  may  boaft, 

He  lives  at  Chios  and  he  pleaf’d  us  mod.” 

Smith’s  Thucydides. 

We  cannot  help  pointing  out  another  circumftance  in  this 
hymn,  which  is  really  curious,  as  it'implies  the  cultivation  of 
a talent  for  imitation,  ara  time  when  (implicity  and  original 
genius  feem  moll  likely  to  have  fublifted,  pure  and  untainted, 
by  ludicrous  fimiiitudes. 

Homer,  in  verfe  162,  deferibing  the  employment  of  the 
Vol,  XI. 


Delian  priefteffes,  or  nuns  of  the  order  of  faint  Apollo  of 
Delos,  tells  us,  that  they  were  great  adepts  in  the  art  of 
mimicry  ; and  that  part  of  the  entertainment  which  they  af- 
-forded  to  the  numerous  people  of  different  nations,  who 
formed  their  congregation,  was,  as  the  poet  exprelfes  it,  from 
their  being  {killed  to  imitate  the  voices  and  the  puliation, 
(l<pr/x*?£zAi«;tA,  ftrepitum,)  or  meafure,  of  all  nations ; and  fo 
exactly  was  their  fong  adapted,  that  everv  man  would  think 
he  himfelf  was  linging.  By  the  expreffi  Ml  TCCA'TOJ'J  avSftDTCSDV 
Qwas,  literally,  the  voices  of  all  men,  is  hardly  meant  that 
thefe  ladies  were  in  pofieffion  of  the  talent  of  taking  off  indi- 
viduals, like  fome  of  our  comedians.  feems  only  to 

imply  national  melody,  or  at  molt  national  dialedts,  and  in- 
flexions of  fpeech  ; and  xp£/*£*Aitf!ruj,  national  rhythm,  which, 
in  all  probability,  was  the  molt  ftriking  charadteriftic  ia 
thofe  early  ages  of  mufic. 

Homer  feems  to  {ketch  out  the  order  of  the  performance 
in  thefe  old  pagan  confervatorios,  v.  158  ; firft  they  fung  a 
hynfti  in  praife  of  Apollo  ; then  another  in  praife  of  Latona 
and- Diana;  then  the~y  defeended  to  the  celebration  of  hu- 
man heroes  and  heroines  of  ancient  times  ; and  it  feems  to 
haye  been  in  this  part  of  their  performance  that  they  exerted 
their  mimetic  powers,  and  charmed  the  nations.  {Q-.Xyacn  os 
(pvp  a.vQgwiriov.') 

DELIAS,  in  Antiquity,  the  name  of  the  {hip  in 

which  the  Delian  proceffiou  was  annually  made  by  the 
Athenians.  See  Delia. 

DE  LIB  AC  LIES,  formed  of  the  Turkifh  deli,  fignifying 
mad,  and  denoting  mad-headed,  or  Deles,  in  the  Military 
Language  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  are  a corps  of  volun- 
teers on  horfeback  in  the  fervice  of  the  pachas.  Thefe  fol- 
diers  are  brave,  determined,  enterpriiing,  and  ever  ready  to 
execute  the  orders  of  their  mafter  in  the  expeditions  which 
he  commands,  and  in  the  extortions  which  he  diredls.  They 
follow  him  in  war,  perform  the  office  of  light  troops,  and 
fight  without  order  and  without  difeipline  ; they  flop  and 
bring  back  to  battle  the  runaways,  and  frequently  precipitate 
themfelves  into  the  enemy’s  ranks,  with  a boldnefs  which, 
alloniflies,  and  which  fometimes  determines  the  vidtory  in 
their  favour.  When  a pacha  is  difgraced,  or  when,  from 
any  motive,  he  difmiffes  his  delibaches,  as  they  are  without 
pay,  and  without  refources,  they  then  commit  the  moft  ter- 
rible robberies ; they  fpread  themfelves  over  the  fields,  the 
villages,  and  even  the  towns ; they  rob  indifcriminately,  lay 
all  under  contribution,  and  Hop  and  plunder  the  caravans., 
till  they  are  called  into  the  fervice  of  fome  other  pacha, 
or  till  fome  impotirig  force  has  put  them  to  flight  and  dif- 
perfed  them. 

DE  LIB  AMENT  A,  in  Antiquity,  a libation  offered  to 
the  infernal  gods,  which  was  always  poured  downwards ; 
hence  this  adl  was  expreffed  by  the  word  defundere. 

DELIBERATION  is  a voluntary  operation  of  the  mind 
that  is  employed  about  what  vve  are  to  do  or  to  forbear, 
Every  man  knows,  fays  Dr.  Reid,  (E-ffays  on  the  adlive 
Powers  of  Man,  p.  82.)  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  deliberate 
or  not  to  deliberate  about  any  part  of  his  conduct ; to  de- 
liberate for  a longer  or  fhorter  time,  more  carelefsly  or  more 
ferioufly  ; and  when  he  has  reafon  to  fufpedl  that  his  affec- 
tion may  bias  his  judgment,  he  may  either  honeftly  ufe  the 
bell  means  in  his  power  to  form  an  impartial  judgment,  or  he 
may  yield  to  his  bias,  and  only  feek  arguments  to  juftify 
what  his  inclination  leads  him  to  do.  In  all  thefe  point.;, 
he  determines,  he  wills,  the  right  or  the  wrong.  The  ge- 
neral rules  of  deliberation  feem,  in  che  abftradl,  perfectly  evi- 
dent, and  form  a kind  of  axioms  a morals.  They  are  fucfi 
as  thefe.  We  ought  not  to  deliberate  in  cafes  that  are  per- 
fe&ly  clear.  No  mau  deliberates  whether  he  ought  to 
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ehufe  happinefs  or  mifery.  No  honed  man  deliberates  wbe* 
ther  he  (hall  deal  his  neighbour’s  property.  When  the  cafe 
is  not  clear,  when  it  is  of  importance,  and  when  there  is  time 
for  deliberation,  we  ought  to  deliberate  with  more  or  lefs 
care,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  action.  In  de- 
liberation we  ought  to  weigh  things  in  an  even  balance,  and 
to  allow  to  every  confideration  the  weight,  which,  in  fober 
judgment,  we  think  it  ought  to  have,  and  no  more.  This 
is  to  deliberate  impartially.  Our  deliberation  fhould  be 
brought  to  an  iffue  in  due  time,  fo  that  we  may  not  lofe  the 
opportunity  of  afting  while  we  deliberate.  It  is  not  eafy, 
however,  to  obferve  thefe  felf-evident  rules  of  deliberation. 
Our  appetites,  affcftions,  and  pafiions  oppofe  all  deliberation, 
but  that  which  is  employed  in  finding  the  means  of  their 
gratification,  and  under  the  influence  of  thefe,  we  may  coun- 
teract and  tranfgrefj  thofe  maxims  which  reafon  approves. 
What  is  commonly  called  a fault  of  ignorance,  is  always 
owing  to  the  want  of  due  deliberation.  The  natural  confe- 
quence  of  deliberation  with  regard  to  any  part  of  ourcon- 
duft,  is  a determination  how  we  (hall  aft.  When  the  oppor- 
tunity is  prefent,  the  determination  to  aft  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  aftion  ; or  otherwife,  when  it  is  at  a diftance. 
In  th:s  latter  cafe,  the  third  operation  of  the  mind  called  vo- 
luntary, (the  firft  being  attention,  which  fee,)  occurs, 
«ih*.  a fixed  purpofe  or  refolution,  with  regard  to  our  future 
conduft  ; and  fuch  a fixed  purpofe  to  do,  fome  time  hence, 
fomething  which  we  believe  fhall  then  be  in  our  power,  is 
ftriftly  and  properly  a determination  of  will,  no  lefs  than  a 
determination  to  do  it  inftantly.  Every  definition  of  volition 
agrees  to  it.  See  Volition. 

DELIBERATIVE,  is  applied  to  that  kind,  or  branch, 
of  Rhetoric  employed  in  proving  a thing,  or  convincing  an 
affembly  thereof,  in  order  to  oblige  them  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion. The  deliberative  kind  was  much  in  vogue  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  when  the  orators  harangued  the  people. 

The  deliberative  orations  conftitute  one  of  the  three  kinds 
into  which  the  ancients  divided  all  orations ; the  other  two 
are  the  demonjlrative  and  judicial.  The  fcope  of  the  deli- 
berative was  to  advife  or  to  difluade  ; and  this  kind  of  ora- 
tion was  employed  in  matters  of  public  concern,  agitated  in 
the  fenate,  or  before  the  aflemblies  of  the  people.  The  fub- 
jefts  belonging  to  this  kind  of  oration  are  taken  from  the 
nature  and  circumftances  of  the  thing  itfclf  under  confidera- 
tion. Difcourfes  of  the  reafoning  kind  mull  have  been 
almoft  coeval  with  men’s  intercourfe  with  one  another  ; as 
they  no  fooner  began  to  engage  in  mutual  converfation,  than 
they  deliberated  upon  their  common  intereft,  and  offered 
their  advice  to  each  other.  The  early  praftice  of  this  mode 
of  difeourfe  appears  from  facred  writ,  where  we  find,  that 
when  Mofes  was  ordered  upon  an  embafly  into  Egypt,  he 
would  have  excufed  himfclf  for  want  of  eloquence.  (Exod. 
iv.  io.)  And  Homer  (II.  /3.  87.)  reprefents  the  Greeks  at 
the  liege  of  Troy,  as  flocking  like  a fwarru  of  bees  to  hear 
their  generals  harangue  them.  Nor  is  this  fpecies  of  ora- 
tory lefs  confpicuous  for  its  ufefulnefs  to  mankind*  than  for 
its  antiquity  ; being  highly  beneficial  in  councils,  camps, 
or  any  focieties  of  men.  Difcourfes  of  the  deliberative 
kind  comprehend  things  public  or  private,  facred  or  civil ; 
and  their  chief  end  is  either  .profit  or  intereft  ; and  as  nothing 
/ is  truly  profitable  that  is  not  in  fome  refpeft  or  other  good, 
what  is  good  and  beneficial,  as  well  as  juft  and  honourable, 
is  the  end  here  propofed.  The  principal  heads  of  this  kind 
of  deliberative  difcourfes,  deducible  from  the.  nature  and  pro- 
'perties  of  the  fubjeft  under  confideration,  are  fuch  as  follow. 
Pleafure  often  affords  a cogent  argument  in  fuch  difcourfes, 
and  it  furnifhes  an  argument  that  has  great  influence  on  man- 
kind in  general.  Quintilian,  however,  obferves  that  pleafure 
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ought  not  to  be  propofed  as  a fit  motive  of  aftion  in  feriou* 
difcourfes  abftraftedlyconftdered,  and  unlefs  it  is  defigned  to  re- 
commend fomething  that  isufeful.  Thus  Cicero  (Pro  Archia, 
c.  7.)  recommends  ftudy  from  the  pleafure  which  attends  it: 
“If  pleafure  only,”  fays  he,  *•  was  propofed  by  thefe  ftudies,” 
(referring  to  the  purfuit  of  polite  literature,)  “ you  would 
think  them  an  entertainment  becoming  a man  of  fenfe,  and  a 
gentleman.  For  other  puriuits  neither  agree  with  all  times, 
all  ages,  nor  all  places;  but  thefe  ftudies  improve  youth, 
delight  old  age,  adorn  profperity,  afford  a refuge  and  com- 
fort in  adverftty,  divert  us  at  home,  are  no  hindrance  abroad, 
deep,  travel,  and  retire  with  us  in  the  country.”  Profit 
or  advantage,  when  it  refpefts  things  truly  valuable,  is  alfo 
a very  juft  and  laudable  motive.  Honour  will  iupply  another 
argument,  that  will  have  great  influence  in  infpiring  generous 
minds  with  ardour.  Virgil  (JEn.  1.  ii.  v.  2S9.)  has  very 
beautifully  deferibed  Heftoi’s  ghoft  appearing  to  iffneas,  in 
the  night  when  Troy  was  taken,  and  advifinghim  to  depart, 
from  this  motive  of  honour  : 

“ O goddefs-born,  efcape  by  timely  flight 
The  flames  and  horrors  of  this  fatal  night. 

' The  foes  already  have  poffefs’d  the  wall, 

Troy  nods  from  high,  and  totters  to  her  fall, 

Enough  is  paid  to  Priam’s  royal  name  ; 

More  than  enough  to  duty  and  to  fame. 

If  by  a mortal’s  hand  my  father’s  throne 
Could  be  defended,  ’twas  by  mine  alone.” 

It  is  poflible,  however,  that  the  expediency  of  under- 
taking  any  thing  which,  in  itfelf  confidered,  appears  benefi- 
cial, may  be  questionable  ; and  in  this  cafe  the  circumftances 
that  attend  it  will  afford  proper  arguments  for  engaging  in 
it.  Accordingly,  one  of  thefe  is  the  po/jibility  of  fucceeding. 
Thus,  Hannibal  endeavoured  to  convince  king  Antiochus, 
that  it  was  poflible  for  him  to  conquer  the  Romans,  if  he 
made  Italy  the  feat  of  the  war  ; by  obferving  to  him,  not 
only  that  the  Gauls  had  formerly  deftroyed  their  city,  but 
that  he  had  himfelf  defeated  them  in  every  battle  he  fought 
with  them  in  that  country.  (Juftin,  lib.  xxxi.  c.  5.)  More- 
over, an  argument  founded  on  probability  will  be  ftill  more 
likely  to  prevail,  Lienee  Cicero,  after  the  latal  battle  at 
Pharfalia,  diffuades  thofe  of  Pompey’s  party,  with  whom  he 
was  engaged,  from  continuing  the  war  any  longer  againft 
Ccefar  ; becaufe  it  was  highly  improbable  after  fuch  a defeat, 
by  which  their  main  ftrength  was  broken,  that  they  (hould 
be  able  to  Hand  their  ground,  or  meet  with  better  fuccefs 
than  they  had  before.  (Ad.  Earn,  lib.  vii.  ep.  3.)  When 
the  pofiibility  and  probability  of  an  event  fail  in  fupplying 
fufftcient  motives  for  the  profecution  of  it,  and  a view  of 
real  or  apprehended  difficulties  difeourages,  it  may  be  necef- 
fary  to  recur  to  another  argument  deduced  from  the  facility 
of  accompiifhing  the  propofed  object.  By  this  argument 
Cicero  (Philipp,  iv.  c.  5.)  encourages  the  Roman  citizens  in 
eppofing  Mark  Antony  (who,  upon  the  death  of  Cssfar,  had 
affumed  an  arbitrary  power)  by  reprefenting  to  them,  that  his 
circumftances  were  then  defperate,  and  that  he  might  eafily 
be  vanquifhed.-  Again  the  plea  of  necejfily  will  give  new 
force  to  the  motive  urged  in  favour  of  any  undertaking  ; and 
therefore  Cicero  joins  this  argument  with  the  former,  to  pre- 
vail with  the  Roman  citizens,  to  oppofe  Antony,  by  telling 
them,  that  “ the  confideration  before  them  was  not  in  what, 
circumftances  they  (hould  live  ; but  whether  they  (hould  live 
at  all,  or  die  with  ignominy  and  difgrace.”  To  thefe  heads 
may  be  added  the  confideration  of  the  event , which  in  fome 
cafes  carries  great  weight  with  it. 

Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  the  Manilian  law,  ufes  three  of 
the  arguments  above  dated-;  reafoning  from  the  topics  of 
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fifcti Sty,  poiTlbility,  and  probability,  and  in  that  fine  dif- 
courte  lupporung  each  by  various  other  arguments  and  con- 
fiderations.  On  the  contrary,  in  another  oration  (Philipp.- 
vii.  c.  3.)  he  endeavours  to  diffuade  the  fenate  from  confent- 
ir.g  to  a peace  with  Mark  Antony,  becaufe  it  was  bafe,  dan- 
gerous, and  impracticable, 

i he  bufinels  of  giving  advice,  however,  requires  no  incon- 
iiderable  degree  of  fkill  and  addrefs.  For  iince  the  tempers 
and  fentiments  of  mankind,  as  well  as  their  circumftances, 
are  very  various,  it  is  often  neceffary  to  accommodate  the 
difcourle  to  their  inclinations  and  opinions  of  things  ; and 
hence  it  happens,  that  the  weightieft  arguments  are  not 
always  the  molt  proper,  and  fitteft  to  he  ufed  on  all  occa- 
bons.  Cicero,  who  was  an  admirable  mailer  of  this  art,  and 
knew  perfectly  well  how  to  fait  what  he  Paid  to  the  take  of 
his  hearers,  in  treating  upon  this  fubjedt,  diftinguifhes  man- 
kind into  two  forts ; viz.  the  ignorant  and  unpolifhed,  who 
always  prefer  profit  to  honour,  and  the  more  civilized  and 
polite,  who  prefer  honour  and  reputation  to  every  thing 
eile.  (Orat.  Partit.  c.  25,  Sec.)  The  fpeeuh  of  Alexander, 
addrefied  to  his  foidiens.  before  he  engaged  the  Perfians,  as 
we  have  it  inCuriius,  (lib.  iii.  c.  10.)  is  finely  wrought  up  in 
this  refpedt.  For  as  h'.s  army  was  compofed  of  different 
nations,  the  parts  of  his  diicourfe  are  admirably  wellfuited  to 
their  different  views  in  the  profecution  of  the  war.  To  the 
clafs  of  deliberative  difcourfes  we  may  refer,  not  only  ail  mat- 
ters of  adviceand  exhortation,  but  likewife  all  confolatory  and 
petitory  fpeeches.  (Ward’s  Ora  ory,  vol.  i.  ledt.  8.)  See 
farther  on  the  fubjedt  of  this  article  under  Eloquence, 
Oration,  Public  Speaking,  and  Sermons. 

To  have  a deliberative  voice  in  the  affcmbly,  is  when  a per- 
son has  a right  to  give  his  advice,  and  his  vote,  therein.  In 
councils,  the  bifhops  have  deliberative  voices  ; thofe  beneath 
them  have  only  confultative  voices. 

DELICES,  in  Geography , a hamlet  of  but  a few  houfes 
in  the  department  of  the  Leman,  diftridt  of  Geneve  in 
France,  two  miles  from  Geneve,  celebrated  for  having  been 
for  fome  time  the  refldence  of  Voltaire,  before  he  pur- 
chafed  the  lordfhiD  of  Ferney. 

DELICT,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  an 
offence  of  an  inferior  degree  to  a crime,  to  be  punifhed  only 
by  the  effedt  of  a civil  adtion,  for  the  reparation  of  private 
damage. - 

DELIGATION,  Deligatio,  that  part  of  Surgery 
which  relates  to  the  binding  up  of  wounds,  ulcers,  broken 
bones,  &c. 

That  bandages  are  very  ufeful,  and  even  neceffary,  for 
curing  the  diforders  of  the  human  body,  is  evident,  not  only 
from  the  tefiimony  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  other  emi- 
nent phyficians;  but  alfo  from  this,  that  there  can  fcarcely 
be  any  operation  in  furgery  performed  without  their 
affiftance.  For  fhould  a furgeon  perform  an  operation 
with  the  greateft  judgment  and  care,  but  mifcarry  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  bandage,  all  his  endeavours  will  be  to  no 
purpofe ; and  more  efpecially  in  the  treatment  of  wounds, 
iradtures,  luxations,  and  amputations.  And  we  often  find 
that  in  fradfures  and  luxations,  after  a proper  redudtion  of 
the  parts,  the  cure  depends  more  on  a fkilful  application  of 
the  bandage  to  the  part  affedfed,  than  on  the  medicines.  In 
the  cafe  of  violent  haemorrhages,  a proper  application  of  the 
bandage  and  compreffes  proves  the  molt  effedtual  and  fpeedy 
remedy,  and  muff  be  acknowledged  by  every  one  who  has 
any  fkill  in  furgery  : not  to  mention  that  the  making  and  ap- 
plying a bandage  after  a neat  and  ready  manner,  is  juftly 
reckoned  among  the  good  qualifications  of  a furgeon  ; as  it 
gains  him  the  efteem  of  the  fpedtators,  and  the  confidence  of 
the  patient,  which  is  of  great  influence  in  forwarding  the 


cure  ;■  for  both  the  one  and  the  other  judge  of  aTurgeon’s  abi- 
lities by  his  performance  on  fuch  occafions.  See  Bandage. 

DECIDERS,  a kind  of  Turkifli  huflars,  colicdted  from 
Seivia..  Bulgaria,  and  Croatia.  They  are  violent  and  furious, 
whence  their  name,  and  diforderiy  in  their  attack,  which 
fome  have  aferibed  to  the:r  belief  of  predomination. 

DELI M A,  in  Botany.  See  Tetracera. 
DELINEATING.  See  Designing. 

DELINEATOR,  an  inftrument  uled  by  artills  to  deli- 
neate or  draw  any  objedt  upon  paper. 

A great  variety  of  inftrtiments  have  been  contrived  at 
different  periods,  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  drawing, 
particularly  in  drawing  buildings  or  machinery  in  perfpec- 
tive. 

A very  Ample  delineator  is  made  by  fixing  a plate  of  glafs 
in  a truly  vertical  pofiticn,  between  the  obferver  and  the  ob- 
jects to  be  delineated’;  then  fetting  up  a fight,  or  piece  of 
brafs  jilate  with  a fmaii  hole  through,  it,  the  obferver  looks 
through  the  fight  and  glofs  plate  at  the  objedts,  and  with  a 
pen  filled  with  Indian  ink,  traces  over  on  the  glafs  all  the 
ltnes  he  fees  in  the  objedt ; to  transfer  the  lines  from  this 
plate  of  glafs  to  paper,  two  methods  may  be  employed ; one, 
a fheet  of  wet  paper  may  be  fixed  down  on  the  glafs,  and 
forced  againft  it  by  a gentle  preffure  ; this  will  take  off  a 
great  part  of  the  ink,  but  the  pidture  fo  formed  upon  the  pa- 
per will  be  reverfed  ; the  other  method  is  to  fix  a fheet  of 
paper  over  the  glafs,  and  place  a ftrong  light  behind  the 
glafs.;  this  will  enable  the  operator  to  fee  the  lines  through 
the  paper  and  trace  them  upon  it. 

Another  delineator  is  made  by  fixing  up  a frame,  acrofs 
which,  a number  of  very  fine  threads  are  ftretched,  croffing 
one  another  at  right  angles,  and  dividing  the  frame  into  a 
great  number  of  fmall  fcpiares.  The  ptmer  on  which  the  draw- 
ing is  to  be  made,  is  alio  ruled  with  a like  number  of  fquares, 
the  obferver  looks  through  a fixed  fight,  and  obferves  in 
what  fquare  any  objedt  he  wifhes  to  reprefent  may  be  found, 
he  then  draws  the  objedt  in  the  correfponding  Iquare  upon 
the  paper  in  this  manner  he  proceeds  until  the  whole  pic- 
ture is  finifhed. 

Fig.  1.  Plate  of  Drawing  inflruments  reprefents  an  in- 
Ibument  for  drawing  in  peripedtive.  A B D E is  an  eafcl 
firnilar  to  thofe  ufed  by  painters,  except  in  having  four  legs 
inllead  of  three ; it  is  ufed  to  fupport  a frame  or  drawing 
board,  whereon  the  paper  a b de  is  fixed  ; the  frame  is  fup- 
ported  by  a roller  fattened  upon  its  lower  fide,  refting  upon 
two  pins  in  the  ealel,  and  it  is  fet  in  a vertical  pofition  by 
two  pieces  of  brafs  plate  f g,  fattened  to  the  eafel  and  ferew- 
ed  to  the  frame  ; the  ferews  pafs  through  long  flits  in  the 
brafs  plates,  fo  that  the  frame  can  be  adjufted  to  be  truly 
vertical  ; h ik  is  a T fquare,  in  the  plane  of  which  is  a groove 
to  contain  a Older  carrying  two  points  l m ; the  flock  of  the 
fquare  Aides  upon  the  lower  ruler  of  the  board,  and  has  a fillet 
entering  a groove  therein,  that  it  may  not  be  eafily  difplaced  } 
the  end  h,  of  the  blade  of  the  fquare,  is  received  into  a 
groove  in  the  top  ruler  of  the  frame  % n is  a piece  of  wood 
fattened  to  the  top  ruler  by  a ferew  palling  through  a long 
flit  in  the  piece,  which  allows  it  to  be  fixed  at  any  diftance 
from  the  top  ruler,  and  at  any  angle  with  it  ; n,  a fliort  rod. 
Aiding  up  and  down  through  n,  and  fixed  at  any  point  by  a 
ferevv,  it  carries  a brafs  plate  perforated  with  a fmall  hole 
for  a fight,  and  which  may  be  fixed  at  any  height  or  diftance 
from  the  frame,  to  give  the  beft  view  of  the  object.  The  man- 
ner of  ufing  this  inftrument  is  exceedingly  Ample  ; the  opera- 
tor looks  through  the  fight-hole  at  any  objedt  he  wifhes  to  de- 
lineate on  the  paper  a l de,  and  brings  the  point  / to  interfedt 
the  objedt ; this  he  does  by  Aiding  the  fquare  until  the  point  a 
brought  into  the  fame  vertical  line  with  the  objedt,  and  by 
3 A 2 Aiding 
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Aiding  the  point  tip  or  down  in  the  groove  in  the  blade  of 
the  fquare,  ic  wili.be  brought  to  cover  the  objed ; he  then 
marks  the  point  m,  and  finds  another  in  the  fame  manner  ; 

. when  points  are  thus  found,  it  will  be  eafy  to  conned  them 
by  lines,  and  thus  complete  the  outline  ; the  point  at  m fltould 
be  fixed  to  a fpring,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  throw  it 
off  the  paper,  a hrafs  button  fhould  be  fixed  on  the  end  of 
the  point,  by  prefling  which  it  will  prick  the  pzper;  an  in- 
strument of  this  kind  was  contrived  by  Mr.  James  Peacock, 
who  publifhed  an  account  of  it  in  the  Philof.  Tranfadions. 
The  frame  of  this  machine  will  alfo  explain  the  manner 
in  which  the  two  foregoing  inftruments  may  be  fupported. 

Figs.  2,  and  3,  are  reprefentations  of  a delineator  de- 
feribed in  the  Philofophical  Journal,  vol.  i.  by  Mr.  R.  L. 
Edgeworth,  who  aferibes  the  invention  to  Mifs  Maria  Edge- 
worth  ; the  machine  is  exceedingly  Ample,  confiding  of  three 
mahogany  boards  ; a b d,  fig.  2,  joined  together  by 
hinges,  which  are  conneded  with  a common  drawing  board, 
e f g,  to  fg.  3,  by  ferewing  the  board  a to  the  drawing 
board,  and  by  putting  one  end  of  the  paper  under  the  board 
a,  it  wifi  be  fixed  down  ; h is  the  fight,  capable  of  being  ele- 
vated or  deprdfed  as  occafion  requires : in  ufing  the  inftru- 
ment  the  obferver  looks  through  the  fight,  the  boards  being 
laid  out  fiat  as  in  fig.  2,  and  dir'eds  the  point  of  the  index 
/ m,  to  interfed  the  objed  he  wifines  to  delineate  ; he  then 
doubles  up  the  machine  as  in  fg.  3,  bringing  the  index  upon 
the  paper,  but  takiiig  care  not  to  move  the  index  with  re- 
fped  to  ilfelf ; he  then  marks  the  place  where  the  point  of 
the  index  lies,  and  makes  another  obfervation  ; having  thus 
obtained  feveral  points,  he  proceeds  to  draw  the  lines  and 
finifn  the  outline. 

The  camera  obfeura  is  frequently  ufed  as  a delineator,  for  a 
defeription  of  which  fee  that  article  ; though  the  fize  which 
this  inftrument  muff  have  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  effedually,  is 
an  objection  to  it,  which,  however,  applies  to  all  the  ma- 
chines we  have  hitherto  deferibed.  The  optigraph,  invented 
by  the  celebrated  Ramfden,  fheWn  in  fgs.  4 and  5,  poffefles 
feveral  advantages  over  the  other  machines,  as  it  is  portable, 
and  the  obferver  views  whatever  he  is  going  to  draw  through 
a telefcope,  enabling  him  to  delineate  more  minute  objeds 
than  can  be  correctly  done  by  anv  other  method.  Since  the 
deceafe  of  this  great  artift,  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  of  Mount- 
ftreet,  Berkeley-fquare,  London,  a pupil  of  his,  has  improved 
the  conftrudion  of  the  inftrument,  particularly  in  adapting 
the  means  whereby  the  drawing  made  by  the  machine  may 
be  enlarged  or  diminifhed,  without  removing  the  inftrument 
to  a greater  diftance  from  the  object  ; a drawing  and  de- 
feription of  this  inftrument  are  to  be  found  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Magazine,  vol.  xxviiii.  p.  67.  Fig.  4,  is  a perfpective 
view  of  this  inftrument,  A reprefents  the  drawing  board,  on 
the  outfide  frame  of  which  is  fixed  the  pillar  of  the  inftru- 
ment B,  C is  a tube  (Aiding  in  the  pillar),  on  the  top  of 
which  is  fixed,  by  means  of  a ferew  c,  the  frame  D ; at  the 
end  of  this  frame  is  a plain  mirror  E,  beneath  which  is  fuf- 
pended  by  a univerfal  joint,  the  telefcope  F,  of  which  G is 
the  eye  tube.  H are  Aiding  tubes,  capable  of  being  fhorten- 
ed  or  lengthened  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  inAde  fpecu- 
lum  c,  fig.  5,  which  is  fixed  to  any  place  by  the  clamp  ferew 
E.  The  pencil  L,  of  which  h is  the  handle,  Aides  perfect- 
ly eafy,  without  fhake,  in  the  tubes  H : the  pencil  is  fo 
contrived  as  to  have  all  the  freedom  of  a pen  when  held  in 
the  hand  for  ufe. 

Fig.  5,  reprefents  a fedion  of  the  telefcope,  being  the 
principal  part  of  the  invention.  The  rays  from  an  objed 
coming  to  the  plane  mirror  E,  are  refleded  into  the  tele- 
fcope, paffing  through  the  objedt  glafs  b,  and  entering  the 
fpeculum  a are  reflected  through  the  eye-glafs  d , to  the  eye 


at  e ; / is  a piece  of  parallel  glafs,  with  a fmall  dot  on  its 
centre,  exadtiy  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs  d. 

Mode  of  if  rig  the  Optigraph. 

Fix  the  drawing  board  to  the  table  (by  a clamp  which  is 
packed  in  the  box),  fo  that  the  furface  of  the  mirror  E is 
nearly  parallel  to  the  object ; then  take  hold  of  the  handle 
h,  and  hold  the  pencil  on  that  part  of  the  paper  where  you 
would  wifh  the  centre  of  your  drawing,  or  any  part  thereof, 
to  be.  Then  place  your  eye  at  the  eye  tube  G,  and  with 
your  left  hand  alter  the  inclination  of  the  mirror  E,  until  the 
fmall  dot  deferibed  at  /,  in  fg.  5,  is  on  fome  particular  part 
of  the  objed  that  you  wifii  to  begin  with,  adjufting  the  te- 
lefcope to  diftind  vifion  by  the  milled  head  P.  Then  by 
moving  your  hand  (having  the  pencil),  you  pafs  the  dot  feen 
in  the  field  of  the  telefcope  over  the  objedt,  the  pencil  mark- 
ing it  at  the  fame  time  on  the  paper. 

To  make  your  drawing  larger,  pull  out  the  tube  of  the 
pillar  C,  fg.  4,  and  fix  it  with  the  ferew  e ; then  pull  out 
the  Aiding  tubes  H,  till  the  pencil  is  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
paper  (in  the  middle  of  the  board)  and  proceed  as  before. 
This  inftrument  will  pack  in  a box  14  inches  long,  3 deep, 
and  6 inches  wide. 

The  next  delineator  we  fhall  deferibe  is  the  camera  lucida, 
invented  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wollafton,  and  for  which  be  took 
out  a patent  in  1806  ; for  portability  this  exceeds  all  other 
inftruments  for  the  fame  purpofe.  It  is  reprefented  in  fg.  6, 
which  only  explains  the  (land  or  fupport  for  the  inftrument  ; 
its  principle  is  explained  by  fg.  7 > ab  de,  is  a fedlion  of  a 
glafs  prifm. 

The  prifm  when  in  ufe  is  fixed  with  the  fide  ab  towards 
the  objects  to  be  delineated,  and  the  eye  at  the  angle  r ; the 
rays  from  the  objeds  enter  at  the  fide  a b,  and  falling  upon 
b are  refleded  by  it  to  de,  and  from  thence  to  the  eye  at  e, 
entering  it  in  a direction  perpendicular  to  what  they  came 
to  the  prifm  ; in  this  manner  a picture  of  whatever  is  before 
the  fide  ab  is  reprefented  upon  the  furface  ed\  now  to  tranf- 
fer  this  pidure  to  paper,  the  eye  is  fo  placed  at  e,  that  one 
half  of  the  pupil  is  employed  in  viewing  the  refleded  objeds, 
while  the  other  half  fees  (by  dired  vifion  clear  of  the  fide  e d 
of  the  prifm)  the  paper  placed  on  a table  beneath  the  prifm 
at  fg-,  now  a pencil  or  pen  may  be  traced  over  this  paper, 
and  will  appear  to  the  eye  as  though  it  was  traced  over  the 
refLded  image.  This  prifm  is  mounted  in  a brafs  cafe, 
leaving  open  fuch  places  as  are  necefiary  as  feen  in  fg.  6;  a 
pin  h is  fixed  to  the  cafe  of  the  prifm,  and  pafies  through  a 
piece  of  brafs  jointed  to  a tube,  i This  tube  Aides  up  and 
down  within  another,  k,  which  is  fixed  by  a joint  to  a damn, 
/,  ferewed  to  the  table  whereon  the  paper  is  laid.  By  Aid- 
ing out  the  tube,  i,  the  prifm  may  be  fee  at  any  height  from 
the  table  and  the  feveral  joints  ; it  may  be  put  in  any  pofi- 
tion,  fo  as  to  throw  the  image  upon  the  proper  part  of  the 
paper.  As  the  principle  of  the  inftrument  depends  upon 
feeing  the  refleded  images  of  the  objeds,  and  the  dired 
vifion  of  the  pencil  at  the  fame  time,  the  leaft  motion  of 
the  eye,  at  e.fg.  7,  would  caufe  it  to  fee  either  the  refteded 
image  in  the  furface  de  alone,  or  fee  only  the  pencil  and 
paper  at  fg  ; to  prevent  this,  a piece  of  brafs  plate,  n,fg.  6, 
is  fixed  on  by  a ferew,  round  which  it  turns  as  a centre  ; it 
has  a fmall  hole  through  it  which  can  be  adjufted  by  mov- 
ing the  brafs,  to  fee  the  refleded  image  and  the  pencil  both 
at  once,  fo  that  a drawing  may  be  made  ; but  if  the  pencil 
fhould  not  appear  diftind:  enough,  the  brafs  rnuft  be  moved 
outwards  from  the  prifm  ; this  will  enlarge  the  aperture  for 
dired  vifion,  and  diminifh  that  of  refledion  ; on  the  contrary, 
if  the  refleded  image  fhould  not  appear  diftind  enough,  the 
brafs  fight  fhould  be  moved  towards  the  prifm, 

Thofe  perfons  whofe  fight  is  not  quite  perfed,  will  net 
6 fee 
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fee  both  a didint  and  a near  object  (when  brought  into 
one  field)  with  the  fame  diftindtnefs ; to  remedy  this,  two 
lenfes,  r s,Jig.  j,  are  fixed  by  joints  beneath  the  prifm,  the 
lens,  r,  is  convex,  and  mull  be  interpofed  between  the  eye 
«nd  the  pencil,  as  in  the  figure,  for  thofe  perfons  who  can 
fee  diftant  objects  more  diitinCtly  than  near  ones  ; on  the 
contrary,  near  lighted  people  who  cannot  fee  aidant  objects 
diftinCtiv,  mull  have  a concave  lens,  s,  turned  up  before  the 
fide,  a b,  of  the  prifm,  and,  r,  turned  down  out  of  the  way. 

The  prilm  being  brought  fo  near  the  eye,  may  be  very 
fmall  \Jig.  7,  is  the  fedlion  of  it  at  the  full  fize,  and  the  whole 
inllrument  packs  in  a box  2 inches  wide,  S long,  and  half 
an  inch  thick,  outfide  meafure. 

DELINQUENT,  a perfon  who  has  committed  fome 
fault,  or  offence. 

It  is  the  bufinefs  of  a magiftrate  to  be  fevere  in  punilh- 
ing  delinquents. 

DELIQUESCENCE,  in  Chemiflry,  is  the  fpontaneous 
liquefaction  of  any  (aline  fubffance,  by  means  of  the  moif- 
ture  which  it  attracts  from  the  air. 

DELIQUIATED  Potash,  is  applied  generally  to  the 
fub -carbonate  of  potafh  or  fait  of  tartar,  when  run  into  a li- 
quid by  expofure  to  a damp  air. 

DELIRIUM,  in  Medicine , an  alienation  of  mind  con- 
nected with  fever. 

This  is  the  fenfe  in  which  delirium  is  commonly  under- 
ft  >od  ; but  by  fome  writers,  as  Ploffman,  Sauvnges,  Si c. 
delirium  is  the  term  employed  to  denote  the  whole  clafs  of 
mental  derangements,  including  the  different  forms  of  mania, 
melancholy,  febrile  delirium,  and  fo  forth. 

Etymologills  have  derived  the  term  delirium  from  de  and 
lira,  i.  e.  departing  from  the  right  way  j.  lira  fignifying  a 
flra-ght  furrow  carried  through  a field.  Others  have  pre- 
ferred a derivation  from  \n°oi,  kra,  or  lira , trifles,  or  abfurdi- 
ties.  Van  Swieten,  ad  Ap'i.  700. 

Boerhaave  defines  delirium,  “ the  production  of  ideas  not 
correfpor.ding  with  external  caufes,  but  with  an  internal  dif- 
pofnion  of  the  brain,  attended  with  an  erroneous  judgment, 
the  refult  of  thefe  ideas.”  Aph.  700.  Dr.  Darwin  expreffes 
the  fame  notion  in  other  terms.  ‘‘  The  ideas  in  delirium 
confift  of  thofe  excited  by  the  fenfution  of  pieafure  or  pain, 
which  precedes  them,  and  the  trains  of  other  ideas  affociated 
with  thefe  ; and  not  of  thofe  excited  by  external  irritations, 
or  by  voluntary  exertion.”  Zoonomia,  vol.  ii.  clafs  ii. 
ord.  i.  gen.  7.  Both  thefe  definitions  point  out  the  diftin- 
guifhing  charaCler  of  febrile  delirium  ; namely,  that  it  origi- 
nates from  a certain  phyfical  condition  of  the.  brain  : blit 
they  are  perhaps  both,  in  fome  degree,  incorreCt,  in  ex- 
cluding external  impreffions  from  among  the  caufes  of  the 
delirious  ideas.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  internal  fenfa- 
tions,  and  efpecia'.ly  thofe  arifing  from  the  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  circulation  in  the  brain,  or  of  the  brain  itfelf,  are 
the  primary  caufes  of  delirium  ; and,  accordingly,  delirium 
far  ft  occurs  between  fleeping  and  waking,  efpecially  in  the 
dark  ; under  which  circumftances  external  impreffions  on  the 
lenfes  are  in  a contiderable  degree  excluded.  In  this  early 
period,  or  incipient  degree  ot  delirium,  when  the  full  op- 
portunity is  afforded  by  the  patient  awaking  completely, 
and  by  the  return  of  light,  lor  the  ooeraticn  of  external  im- 
preffions, fince  the  power  ot  judgment  Hill  remains,  th  mor- 
bid affociations  are  corrected,  and  delirium  ceafes  ; until  the 
fenfes  are  again  deprived  of  their  acutenefs  and  a&ivity  by 
an  imperfect  deep.  .But  when  the  morbid  condition  of  the 
brain  is  much  mcreafed,  by  the  lncreate  of  the  febrile  diieafe, 
the  faculty  of  judgment  is  dimimfhed,  and  the  powers  of 
affociation  and  imagination  are  morbidly  increafed,  mfomuch 
that  the  external  impreiiions  on  the  fenfes,  when  they  are 


attended  to  by  the  mind,  become  alfo  the  caufes  of  a train 
of  delirious  ideas.  Hence  the  rcom,  in  which  the  patient 
lies,  is  not  known  to  him,  but  is  conceived  to  be  a church 
or  a prifon,  &c.  according  to  the  affociations,  which  parti- 
cular impreffions  at  different  times  excite  ; the  perfons  about 
him  are  not  known,  or  viewed  partly  in  their  true  character, 
and  partly  in  a fictitious  one,  as  morbid  affociations  are  con- 
nected with  correct  impreffions  of  their  perfons,  in  an  incon- 
gruous manner. 

Delirium,  then,  may  be  confidered  as  a fort  of  waking 
dream,  in  which  the  faculties  of  affociation  and  imagination 
are  morbidly  excited,  in  confequence  of  a peculia-  condition 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  fyftem,  conceded  with  fever. 

The  nature  of  delirium  may  be  illustrated,  therefore,  by 
comparing  it  with  our  common  dreams  ; and  its  various  de- 
grees may  be  traced,  from  the  unpleafant  or  frightful  dreams 
oecafioned  by  a loaded  ftomach,  or  a flight  ephemeral  ffver- 
ilhnefs,  up  to  the  molt  violent  frenzy,  accompanying  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain.  In  our  ordinary  dreams,  when  the  ac- 
cefs  of  external  impreffions  is  prevented,  the  fenfes  being,  as 
it  were,  fhut  up,  and  the  powers  of  judgment  and  volition 
fufpended,  the  internal  fenfations,  with  their  affociations, 
alone  excite  the  train  of  ideas.  Tin's  train  runs  on,  upon 
the  principle  of  affociation  alone,  from  feene  to  feene,  and 
from  fubjeCt  to  fubjeCt,  connecting  thus  the  molt  incon- 
gruous alUmblage  of  ideas ; which,  if  uttered  aloud,  world 
be  as  apparently  unconnected  as  thofe 'of  the  molt  delirious 
perfon  ; but  which,  under  this  fufpenfion  of  external- fenfe 
and  volition,  excite  no  furprife  to  tne  dreamer,  by  their  ex- 
treme incongruity,  becaufe  no  companion  is  made,  no  aCt 
of  judgment  is  exerted.  As  the  faculty  of  aflociation  is  the 
leading  principle  in  carrying  on  thefe  trains  of  our  fleeping 
ideas,  their  continuance  is  endlefs  ; and  in  like  manner  there 
is  a perpetual  flow  of  ideas  in  delirium,  continuing  with 
more  rapidity  under  the  increafed  excitement  of  the  br  .in 
and  1 ervou s fyftem.  The  facility,  with  which  various  trams 
of  ideas  are  affociated,  in  dreams,  with  particular  corporeal 
fenfations,  may  be  iiluftrated  by  the  experience  of  aimoil 
every  individual.  Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  “ Philofophy  of  Na- 
tural Hillory,”  relates,  that  he  was  diftreffed  by  a dream,  in 
which  he-  fuppofed  himftlf  hung  up  by  the  throat,  upon 
hooks,  in  the  infernal  regions,  and  furroundea  by  all  the 
fuppofed  tortures,  affociated  with  that  idea  ; and,  on  wak- 
ing, he  found  himfelf  fuffering  under  the  irritation  of  a fore 
throat,  the  pain  of  which  had  excited  this  lingular  train  of 
ideas.  In  the  fame  way  an  oppreffion  about  the  prsecordia, 
arifing  from  a loaded  ltomach,  or  an  uneafy  pofture,  during- 
fleep,  excites  the  ideas  of  thofe  horrible  figures,  fitting  or 
lying  on  the  brealt  of  the  dreamer,  which  perfons  attacked 
with  incubus,  or  night-mare,  are  faid  to  experience.  And 
again,  when  the  deep  is  lefs  complete,  and  the  fenfes,  as  of 
hearing,  touch,  and  fmell,  are  more  open  to  impreffion, 
noifes,  and  other  irritations,  imperfectly  and  indiftinCtly  per- 
ceived, mingle,  nevetthelefs,  with  our  dreams,  and  become 
the  caufes  of  different  trains  of  affociation.  See  Dreams. 

When  a flight  febrile  aCtion  is  induced,  as  from  a common 
cold  ; from  an  over  dofe  of  fome  flimulant,  as  wine,  or 
fpnits  ; or  from  fome  narcotic  medicine,  fuel,  as  opium  ; a 
Hate  of  the  brain  and  nervous  fyftem  is  produced,  which 
greatly  increafes  this  difpofition  to  affociate  various 
trains  ol  ideas,  with  the  fenfations  and  irritations  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  body  ; and  the  dreams  are  in- 
ceflaut  and  various.  If  the  fenfations  are  pleafurable,  the 
dreams  are  agreeable  ; if,  on  the  contrary,  as  is  generally 
the  cafe,  the  leifations  approach  to  pam,  the  affociated  ideas 
are  of  a difagreeable  nature,  and  imaginary  objects  of  terror 
and  danger  are  brought  before  the  mind. 

If 
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If  the  febrile  condition  is  more  completely  eftablifhed,  the 
fenfations  of  the  body  become  more  generally  painful,  the 
whole  nervous  fyftem  is  in  a dillurbed  (late,  and  the  brain 
itfelf  is  particularly  excited  ; fo  that  the  mind  is  engroffed, 
as  it  were,  by  the  internal  fenfations,  which,  in  this  fenfitive 
condition  of  the  brain,  make  the  greater  impreffiorv,  and 
thofc  of  external  objefts  excite  little  of  its  attention  ; or, 
when  they  are  perceived,  combine  with  the  others  to  pro* 
duce  the  delirious  dreams  of  the  patient. 

As  the  excitement  Hill  farther  mcreafts,  he  utters  his 
dreams  aloud,  and  ins  words,  of  courfe,  are  characterized  by 
all  the  incongruity  of  the  ideas,  which  they  reprefent. 
When  the  excitement  proceeds  to  a {till  higher  pitch,  and 
efoecially  when  it  arr,ount3  to  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
the  train  of  delirious  ideas  becomes  itill  more  rapid  arid  in- 
congruous, it  calls  the  pafiiocs  forth,  and  is  combined  with 
great  reftleffnefs  of  the  muicles,  and  impatience  of  reftraint  ; 
which  conftitute  frenzy,  and  with  certain  other  fymptoms 
.mark  the  exigence  of  phrcnitis. 

The  delirium,  when  arrived  at  this  degree,  (the  delirium 
ferox  of  writers)  is  evidently  the  confequence  of  an  increafed 
action  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  and  therefore  of  an  in- 
creafed  quantity  and  impetus  of  the  blood  in  that  organ. 
The  appearances  of  external  inflammation  teach  us,  that  the 
fenforial  functions  of  every  part  areincreafed  by  an  increafed 
quantity  and  impetus  of  the  blood,  which  circulates  through 
it.  Hence  the  pain,  the  acute  fenfibility,  of  a common 
boil  or  whitlow.  And  that  fuch  is  the  condition  of  the 
brain,  where  there  is  violent  dtlirium,  we  have  evidence  both 
from  the  accompanying  fymptoms,  and  from  examinations 
after  death.  The  fymptoms  accompanying  violent  delirium, 
are  generally  rednefs  of  the  countenance,  pain  in  the  head, 
flrong  arterial  pulfations,  a ferrety  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  which 
are  acutely  fenlible  to  light,  See.  ; and  on  diffedlion,  a red- 
nefs has  been  obferved  in  different  parts  of  the  brain,  and  in 
its  membranes,  on  which  coagulabie  lymph  has  been  poured 
out,  adhefions  formed,  pus  coile&ed,-»nd  fo  forth.  Various 
degrees  of  this  dtlirium,  then,  are  connected  with  more  or 
lefs  of  a morbid  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain. 

A delirium,  however,  occurs  under  other  circumftances  of 
the  brain,  which  is  different  in  its  character,  and  is  called  a 
low  deliiium , delirium  mite.  This  is  generally  confidered  by 
■writers  as  the  refult  of  a circulation  through  the  brain  too 
languid  to  fupport  its  functions.  The  ideas  flow  lefs  rapidly 
than  in  the  acute  delirium  ; and  the  patient  lies  on  his  back, 
muttering  to  himfelf,  and  altogether  inattentive  to  what  is 
paffing  around  him  ; in  fhert  in  a (fate  approaching  rather  to 
itupor,  than  to  active  thought.  From  this  he  can  at  firll  be 
roufed  for  a few  moments,  and  be  made  fenfible  to  external 
imprciTions,  even  to  queftions  put  to  him  ; but  he  fpeedily 
reiapfes  into  inattention  ; and,  as  the  difordered  ftate  or 
atony  of  the  brain  is  increafed,  this  degenerates  into  complete 
ftupor;  he  becomes  infenfible  to  all  the  calls  of  nature,  fo  that 
he  feels  not  even  the  thirft,  which  parches  his  throat,  and  the 
urine  and  faces  are  evacuated  unconfcioufly.  If  the  o'feafe 
Fill  proceeds,  Julfullus  tendinum,  tremors,  convulsions,  and 
death  enfue. 

With  this  fpecies  of  delirium,  the  concomitant  fymptoms 
mark  aebficiency  of  nervous  energy,  and  of  the  impetus  of 
•the  circulation.  It  occurs  in  the  lafl  fta.ges  of  low  fevers, 
Sometimes  in  the  cold  ftage  at  the  commencement.  (Cullen.) 
'The.pulfe  is  ftnall  aod  feeble,  the  countenance  pale  and  funk, 
the  general  ftrerigth  much  impaired,  and  giddinefs  is  fome- 
times  obferved,  on  affuming  the  eredt  pofture.  The  pain  of 
.the  head  is  dull  and  heavy,  not  acute,  as  in  the  former  fpecies 
4)f  delirium.  And,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  former  fpecies 
is  fometirais  converted  into  this,  when  the  ftrength  of  the 


patient  is  greatly  funk,  Tt  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that 
the  brain  and  nervous  fyftem  are  affe&ed,  in  fevers,  in  a way 
not  altogether  to  be  accounted  for,  from  the  ftate  of  the  cir- 
culation ; as  there  is  often,  from  the  commencement,  a re- 
markable proftration  of  the  animal  powers. 

Delirium  of  either  fpecies.  when  exiiting  in  any  confider* 
able  degree,  affords  an  unfavourable  prognofis,  as  to  the 
event  of  the  fever  : but  the  exigence  of  the  low  delirium  is 
confidered  as  lefs  unfavourable  than’ that  of  the  acute.  For 
although  both  imply  a morbid  derangement  of  the  fun&ions 
of  one  of  the  molt  important  organs  of  life  ; yet  the  atonic 
ftate,  if  we  may  ufe  the  term,  is  lefs  liable  to  occafion  irreme- 
diable injury  to  the  brain,  and  is  more  eafily  removed,  than 
the  ftate  of  high  excitement,  which  accompanies  the  violent 
delirium. 

The  occurrence  of  delirium  may  be  often  anticipated  from 
an  obfervation  of  the  other  fymptoms.  'When  the  head-ache 
is  very  acute,  when  there  is  great  reftleffnefs  and  indifpofition 
to  deep,  when  the  eyes  are  acutely  fenlible  to  light,  or  other 
fymptoms  of  a particular  determination  of  blood  to  the  head 
are  prefent,  delirium  may  be  expedited  to  follow.  Huxham 
has  remarked,  on  the  fame  principle,  that  a ftrong  pulfation 
of  the  carotid  arteries,  in  the  advanced  ftage  of  fever,  al- 
though the  pulfe  at  the  wrift  may  be  {mail,  nay  even  flow, 
“ is  a certain  fign  of  an  impending  delirium,  and  generally 
proceeds  from  fame  coniiderable  obftrudtion  in  the  brain.” 
(Effay  on  Fevers,  p,  94.)  Many  fymptoms  of  impending 
delirium  are  enumerated  by  Hippocrates,  in  his  book  on 
prognoftics,  fome  of  which,  however,  feem  to  be  fanciful,  and 
others  to  apply  rather  to  infanity  than  to  febrile  delirium. 

As  delirium  is  of  two  fpecies,  and  connected  with  two  op- 
pofite  conditions  of  the  fenforium,  it  is  obvious  that  the  re- 
medies by  which  it  muft  be  combated,  muft  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  its  nature,  and  the  concomitant  fymptoms.  When 
it  is  of  the  acute  fpecies,  and  evidently  connected  with  an 
increafed  aftion  in  the  brain,  the  indication  will  be  to  dimi- 
ni(h  the  arterial  action,  and  thus  to  leffen  the  quantity  and 
impetus  of  the  blood,  fent  to  that  organ.  This  indication 
may  be  accomplilhed  by  the  local  abftraction  of  blood  from 
the  head  j as  by  the  application  of  leeches,  or  the  cupping- 
glaffes,  to  the  temples  or  neck  ; by  (having  the  head,  and 
reducing  its  temperature,  by  wathing  with  cold  water,  or 
water  and  vinegar ; or  by  applying  a bliftering  plafter  over 
the  fcalp,  or  on  the  neck.  And  where  there  is,  at  the  fame 
time,  a great  general  increafe  of  the  arterial  adhon,  thefe 
operations  may  be  aided  by  whatever  -tends  to  diminifh  the 
general  fever.  Hence  the  general  affuiion  of  cold  water,  the 
ufe  of  the  fhower-bath,  or  waffling  the  whole  furface  by 
means  of  a fponge,  is  often  extremely  efficacious  in  removing 
delirium.  At  the  fame  time,  the  general  antiphlogiftic 
regimen,  the  free  ufe  of  diluent  drinks,  laxative  medicines, 
and  cool  air,  (hould  be  enjoined  • and  every  fource  of  irrita- 
tion whatever,  fuch  as  itrong  light,  noifes,  converfation  of 
vifitors,  motion  or  exertion  of  the  body,  See.,  (hould  be  ftu- 
diouffy  avoided.  In  this  ftate  of  excitement  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  fyftem,  circumftances  which  ordinarily  have  little 
or  no  influence,  irritate  to  a pernicious  degree.  Hence  if  the 
bowels  are  loaded,  the  removal  of  the  irritating  faces  by  a 
laxative  will  fometimes  remove  the  delirium  ; and  the  abftrac- 
tion of  other  irritations  diftant  from  the  brain,  will  often 
have  a fimilar  beneficial  effett. 

In  the  low  delirium,  occurring  in  fevers  with  great  debility, 
where  the  heat  of  the  fkin  is  not  increafed,  and  there  are  no 
marks  of  aftive  determination  to  the  head,  a different  plan  of 
treatment  is  required.  The  patient  muft  be  fupported  by 
the  frequent  adminiftration  of  cordial  medicines,  of  which 
wine  is  perhaps  the  beft.  Where  there  is  much  watching 
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and  reftlefsnefs,  an  opiate  will  often  contribute  greatly  to 
eorreft  the  delirium,  by  inducing  deep,  and  footbing  the 
nervous  fyftem,  which  it  renders  lefs  fenfible  to  the  little  irri- 
tations of  the  febrile  ftate.  Small  quantities  of  liquid  nu- 
triment (hould  be  frequently  adminiftered,  in  aid  of  the  fup- 
port  afforded  by  the  cordials.  If  the  {Length  finks  rapidly, 
the  more  powerful  ftimulants  of  alcohol,  aether,  and  the 
volatile  medicines  will  be  requifite.  See  Gregory  Confpeftus 
Medicinae  Theoret.  Van  Swieten.  ad  Aph.  700  et  feq. 
Cullen,  Fir  ft  Lines,  45. 

DELITZSCH,  anciently  Deliz,  Delitlum,  in  Geography, 
a fmall  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Leipzig,  on  the  river 
Lober  ; 12  miles  N.  of  Leipzig,  on  the  road  to  Deffau  ; was 
built  in  the  tenth  century  by  the  Vandals,  and  has  a royal 
palace  and  garden.  It  contains  3000  inhabitants,  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  manufafture  of  worfted  llockings,  and  a 
printing  prefs,  which  has  been  eftabliftied  here  above  i~2o 
years.  The  town  is  encircled  by  double  rows  of  lime  and 
willow  trees,  which  afford  very  pleafant  walks. 

DELIVER,  To,  to  give  freedom,  or  to  releafe  any 
one  from  confinement,  captivity,  or  bondage,  to  relieve 
the  mind  oppreffed  with  care,  anxiety, -or  trouble,  or  to  fur- 
render  or  give  up  any  place  or  property.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for 
utterance,  as  to  fpeak,  or  deliver  a difcourfe.  In  midwifery 
it  means  to  bring  a child  into  the  world. 

DELIVERANCE,  in  Law,  a term  ufed  when  a crimi- 
nal is  brought  to  trial,  and  the  clerk  in  court  afks  him  whe- 
ther he  is  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  to  which  he  replies  not 
guilty,  and  puts  himfelf  on  God  and  his  country  ; and  the 
clerk  wifhes  him  “ a good  deliverance.” 

Deliverance,  a writ  of fecond,  a judicial  writ,  iffuing  out 
of  the  original  record,  allowed  by  the  ftatute  ofWeftm.  2.  c.  2. 
to  the  plaintiff,  who  is  reftrained  by  it,  when  non-fuited,  from 
filing  out  any  frefli  replevin,  fo  called  becaufe  he  has  the 
fame  diftref3  again  delivered  to  him,  on  giving  the  like 
fecurity  as  before.  If  the  plaintiff  be  a fecond  time  non-fuit, 
or  if  the  defendant  has  judgment  upon  verdift  or  demurrer  in 
the  firft  replevin,  he  fhall  have  a writ  of  “ return  irreple- 
vifable  after  which  no  writ  of  fecond  deliverance  (hall  be 
allowed.  (2  Inft.  340.)  But  in  cafe  of  a diftrefs  for  rent 
arrere,  the  writ  of  fecond  deliverance  is  in  effcft  taken  away 
by  ftatute  17  Car.  II.  c.  7.,  which  direfts  another  procefs. 
i Vent.  64. 

Deliverance,  Cape,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  coaft 
of  New  Guinea,  in  the  Eaft  Indian  ocean.  S.  iat.  1 1°  30'. 
E.  long.  1 570  50'. 

DELIVERY,  in  Midwifery , the  aft  of  parturition,  or 
of  bringing  into  the  world  a full  grown  foetus.  See  Labour. 

Delivery,  in  Law,  is  an  effential  requifite  of  a valid  deed, 
which  is  done  by  the  party  himfelf,  or  his  attorney,  lawfully 
authorifed,  ar.d  expreffed  in  the  atteftation.  This  delivery 
is  either  abfolute,  i.  e.  to  the  party  or  granter  himfelf ; or 
conditional  to  a third  perfon  to  hold,  till  fome  conditions  be> 
performed  on  the  part  of  the  granter.  See  Deed. 

Delivery,  in  Oratory.  See  Pronunciation. 

DELIUM,  or  Delion,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Greece,  in  Bocotia,  fttuated  on  the  fea-coatt,  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  territory  of  Tanagra  and  Attica,  N.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Afopus.  It  had  a temple  dedicated  to  Apollo.  In  the 
time  of  Paufanias  it  had  two  ltatues,  one  of  Diana,  and  an- 
other of  Latona. 

DELIUS,  Christopher  Traugott,  in  Biography, 
was  born  at  Wallhaufen  in  Thuringia.  Being  of  a noble 
and  wealthy  family,  he  was  brought  up  for  the  army,  in 
which*  he  ferved  a long  time.  He  afterwards  applied  him- 
fejf  with  much  diligence  to  the  fciences,  embraced  the  Ca- 
tholic rtligion,  and  obtained  a place  in  the  eftabliffunent  of 


the  Hungarian  mines,  where  he  rofe  to  the  poft  of  profeffor 
in  the  academy  of  mines  at  Chemnitz.  Having  fuftaincd 
this  charafter  with  much  reputation  he  was  at  length  invited 
to  Vienna,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  department  of 
the  mines  and  the  mint.  Fie  died  at  Florence  in  January 
1779,  in  the  fifty-firft  year  of  his  age.  As  an  author  he  bears 
a very  refpeftable  charafter.  His  works  are,  p\.  Differta- 
tion  on  the  Origin  of  Mountains,  and  of  the  different  kinds 
of  Veins  found  in  them  ; alfo  of  the  mineralization  of  Metals, 
and  particularly  of  Gold.”  “ An  Introduftion  to  the  art  of 
Mining,  both  in  theory  and  praftice,  together  with  a trca- 
tife  on  the  principles  of  the  economy  of  Mines.”  The  lat- 
ter was  tranflated  into  French,  by  the  order  and  at  the  ex- 
pence of  the  king  of  France. 

DELKENHEIM,  or  Telkenheim,  in  Geography , a 
fmall  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Heffe  Darmftadt,  in  Ger- 
many, fttuated  in  the  diftricl  of  Epftein. 

DELKIRAS,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
ofNatolia;  40  miles  W.  of  Tocat. 

DELLAMCOTTA,  a fortrefs  of  Afia,  in  the  country 
of  Bootan,  which  commands  the  principal  pafs  over  the 
fouthernmoft  ridge  of  the  Bootan  mountains,  that  rife  nearly 
i-i  mile  perpendicular  above  the  plains  of  Bengal,  in  a hori- 
zontal diftance  of  only  13  miles.  This  fort  was  taken  by 
ftorm  in  177 3,  by  a detachment  under  the  command  of  capt. 
John  Jones ; the  fame  of  which  exploit  made  the  Thebe- 
tians  fue  for  peace.  It  is  50  miles  diftant  from  Taffafudon,  - 
and  1 7J  N.  from  Mooribedabad. 

DELLE,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Befort,  with  a population  of  810  individuals,  6 miles  N.  W. 
of  Porentruy.  The  canton  has  an  extent  of  192-*-  kiiio- 
metre?,  27  communes,  and  8932  inhabitants. 

Delle,  Cape,  a cape  of  Africa,  in  the  Mediterranean,  on- 
the  ci. aft  of  Algiers.  N.lat.  370  13'.  E.  long.  40  13'. 

DELLYS,  or  Teddeles,  a fea-port  of  Africa,  in  the 
country  of  Algiers;  1 3 leagues  E.  of  Algiers. 

DELME',  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Meurthe,  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Chateau-Salins.  It  has  only  374  inhabitants.  Its  canton 
has  a population  of  5213  individuals,  difperfed  in  22  com- 
munes, upon  a territorial  extent  of  127  kiliometres  anda  half. 
— Alfo,  a fmall  river  ef  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Dc'men- 
horft. 

DELMENPIORST,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Holftein  Oldenburg,  chief  place  of  the  county  of  the 
fame  name,  .fttuated  on  the  river  Delme  not  far  from  the 
Wefer,-9  miles  S.  W.  of  Bremen,  and  21  miles  S.E.  of  Ol- 
ds: burg.  N.  Iat.  530  10'.  E.  long.  8°  n'.  This  county 
and  Oldenburg  belonged  to  Denmark  till  the  year  1773, 
when  both  were  exchanged  againft  the  duchy  of  Holftein, 

DELMONT,  Deodato,  in  Biography,  an  hiftorical 
painter,  was  born  at  St.  Tron  in  1381,  °f  a good  family, 
who  gave  him  a liberal  education,  and  placed  him  with 
Rubens  to  learn  defign  and  colouring.  Being  the  intimate 
friend,  as  well  as  difciple  of  this  illuftrious  painter,  he  accom- 
panied him  to  Italy,  and  at  Rome  fo  diligently  and  fo  fuc- 
cefsfully  profecuted  his  ftudies  in  painting,  ftatuary,  and  ar- 
chitefture,  that  he  obtained  the  reputation  of  being  an  ex- 
cellent painter  and  architeft.  At  the  court  of  Newburgh, 
where  he  was  employed  for  a long  time,  he  was  ennobled  in 
token  of  his  merit.  Several  excellent  paintings  of  this  maf- 
ter  are  preferved  in  the  churches  and  convents  of  Italy  ; and 
at  Antwerp  there  are  three  capital  performances  ; via.  the 
Transfiguration  in  the  church  of  Notredame,  Chrift  carrying 
his  crois  in  the  Jefuits*  church,  and  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  in.  a cloifter.  In  all  his  fubjefts  the  compofition  is 
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-elevated,  the  dtfign  correS,  ami  the  colouring  and  pencilling* 
excellent.  The  praife  of  Rubens  is  of  itfelf  fuiiicient  to 
immortalize  this  artift,  wh.o  died  in  1634.  Pilkington. 

DELOS,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  ifland  of  the  iEgean 
fea,  or  Grecian  Archipelago,  lituated  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  Cyclades  (which  fee)  and  placed  by  Pliny,  (1.  iv.  c.  12.) 
at  the  diftance  of  1 5 milts  from  Mvconus,  18  from  Naxos, 
and  50  from  Icaria.  But  thefe  difiances  are  undoubtedly 
erroneous,  as  Myconus  is  dillant  from  Delos  only  3 miles, 
and  Naxos  40.  This  ifland  was  known  to  the  ancients  by 
the  names  of  Cynethos  or  Cyntbos,  Aliena,  PePfgia, 
Chlamydias,  Lagia,  Pyrpilis,  Scythias,  Mydia,  and  Ortygia, 
It  was  named  Ortygia  and  Lagia,  from  two  Greek  words, 
ortyx  and  lagos,  the  former  fignifving  a quail,  and  the  latter  a 
hare,  the  ifland  formerly  abounding  with  both  thele  animals. 
The  name  Delos  is  derived  by  the  Etymologifts  from  a 
Greek  verb  fignifying  to  appear,  but  they  differ  as  to  the  rea- 
fon  of  its  being  appropriated  to  this  ifland.  Pliny,  after 
Ariilotle,  pretends  that  the  name  was  given  to  this  ifland, 
becaufe  it  rofe  unexpectedly  out  of  the  fea,  and  appeared 
floating  on  the  water.  Some  fay  that  it  was  called  Delos 
or  manifeftation,  becaufe  it  was  the  birth-place  of  Apollo, 
the  f)  mbol  of  the  fun,  and  becaufe  the  beams  of  this  luminary 
enlighten  the  whole  earth.  The  poets  prttend  that  this 
ifland  was  nam'd  Delos,  became  Latona,  being  delivered  of 
Apollo  and  Diana,  fhowed  herfclf  firtl  here,  rot  having 
dared  to  appear  before,  for  bar  of  Juno.  The  fable  reports 
that  it  floated  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  ; but  Herodotus 
examined  it  with  attention,  and  denies  the  faff.  Some  fabu- 
lous writers  fay  that  it  was  fixed  by  the  voice  of  Neptune, 
and  others  pretend  that  it  was  raffed  by  a blow  of  bis  trident 
from  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  in  order  to  accommodate  Latona, 
the  miilrefs  of  Jupiter,  with  a place  for  the  birth  of  her  chil- 
dren, when  fhe  was  perfecuted  by  Juno.  Strabo  reprefents  it 
as  an  ifland  of  fmall  extent  ; and,  according  to  Pliny,  it  was 
not  more  than  J miles  in  compafs;  but  Tournefort  afiigns  it 
a circuit  of  7 or  8 miles.  The  native  deities,  Apollo  and 
Diana,  had  three  very  magnificent  temples  tredxed  for  them  in 
this  ifland.  That  of  Apollo  was,  accordingto  Strabo,  (lib.  x. ) 
begun  by  Eryfiapthus,  the  fon  of  Cecrops,  who  is  faid  to  have 
p off: fled  this  ifland  1558  years  B.C.  ; but  it  was  afterwards 
much  enlarged  and  embellifhed  at  the  general  charge  of  all 
the  Grecian  ftates.  But  Plutarch  fays,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  moll  ilately  buildings  in  the  univerfe,  and  deferibes  its 
altar,  as  dtferving  a place  among  the  feven  wonders  of  the 
world.  The  infenption  in  this  temple,  as  Ariftotle  informs  us, 
(Ethic.  1.  1.  c.  9.)  was  as  follows:  “ Of  all  things  the  moll 
beautiful  is  i office;  the  moil  ufeful  is  health  ; and  the  molt 
agreeable  is  the  pofftffion  of  the  beloved  object.”  The  trunk 
of  the  famous  ilatue  of  AdoIIo,  mentioned  by  Strabo  and 
Pliny,  has  been  for  ages  an  objetl  of  admiration  to  travellers; 
its  fixe  was  gigantic,  though  cut  out  of  a Angle  block  of  marble, 
tiie  (boulders  being  fix  feet  broad,  and  the  thighs  nine  feet 
round.  Round  the  temple  of  Apollo  were  magnificent  por- 
ticoes, built  at  the  charge  of  various  princes,  as  appears  from 
the  full  legible  inferiptions.  To  this  temple  the  neighbour- 
ing iflands  fent  yearly  a company  of  virgins  to  celebrate  with 
dancing  the  feftival  of  Apollo,  and  his  filler  Diana,  and  to 
make  offerings  in  the  name  of  their  refpeftive  cities. 

Delos  was  held  in  fuch  reverence  by  moll  nations,  that  even 
the  Perfians,  after  having  laid  walte  the  other  iflands,  and 
every  where  dellroyed  the  temples  of  the  gods,  fpared  De- 
los ; and  Datis,  the  Perfian  admiral,  forbore  to  anchor  in 
that  harbour.  This  ifland  was  celebrated  both  by  the  poets 
and  hillorians  of  antiquity  : the  poets,  it  is  faid,  by  Calli- 
machus, prefentedin  this  place  the  firft  tribute  of  their  fer- 
vices  j for  the  favour  of  Apollo  could  not  be  obtained  any- 


where elfe.  Pieces  of  tnufic  and  poetry  were  diftributed  at 
the  games  celebrated  here  in  honour  of  Apollo.  See  Delian 
Games.  The  Athenians  made  an  annual  procefli  n to  the 
ifland  of  Delos.  The  author  of  this  ceremony  was  Thefeus, 
who  being  fent  with  other  Athenian  youths  into  Crete  (fee 
Crete,)  to  be. devoured  by  the  Minotaur,  made  a vow  to 
Apollo,  that  if  he  granted  them  a fafe  return,  they  fhould 
make  a folemn  voyage  to  his  tempi:-  in  Delos  every  year.  We 
learn  from  Strabo  and  Callimachus,  that  this  ifland  was  watered 
by  the  river  Inapus.  Pliny  calls  it  a fpring,  and  adds,  that 
its  waters  fwelled  and  abated  at  the  fame  time  with  thofe  of 
the  Nile,  as  if  there  had  been  a communication  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Inapus.  The  ifland  has  now  no  river,  but  one 
of  the  nobieA  fprmgs  in  the  whole  Archipelago,  being  twelve 
paces  in  diameter,  and  enclofcd  partly  by  rocks,  and  partly 
by  a wall.  This  ifland  was  anciently  governed  by  kings; 
for  Virgil  mentions  a king  named  Anius,  who  reigned 
here  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  both  kingai.d 
high-pried,  of  Apollo,  and  entertained  Amtas  with  great 
kir.dnefs.  This  prince  was  defeended  from  Cadmus,  and 
had  by  his  wife  Dorippe  three  daughters,  who  are  feign- 
ed by  the  poets  to  have  derived  from  Bacchus  the  power  of 
changing  whatever  they  touched  into  wine,  wheat-feed,  or 
oil  ; alluding  to  the  great  quantity  of  wine,  wheat,  and  oil, 
which  accrued  to  their  father  from  the  offerings  made  to 
Apollo.  Jofliua,  it  is  laid,  in  the  ijth  century  before 
Chrill, having  driven  the  Phoenicians  from  the  land  of  Canaan, 
they  palled  into  the  iflands  of  the  iSgean  fea,  and  eftabliflied 
themfelves  in  thefe  iflands,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Delos. 
Thucydides  fays,  that  thefe  people,  blended  with  the 
Carians,  pradlifed  piracy.  The  Athenians,  who  after- 
wards made  themfelves  mailers  ol  Delos,  were  commanded 
by  an  oracle,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,  (lib.  i.  c.  64).  to  pu- 
rify the  ifland,  which  he  did  by  caufing  all  the  dead  bodies 
to  be  taken  up,  and  removed  from  ail  places  within  the  proi- 
pedl  of  the  temple.  In  the  6ch  year  of  the  Peioponnelian 
war,  the  Athenians,  by  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  purified  it 
anew,  by  carrying  all  the  dead  bodies  to  the  ifland  of 
Rhenma,  where  they  were  interred.  Having  then  cleared 
it  from  fepulchres,  in  order  to  preferve  it  from  pollution,  they 
publilhed  an  edidl,  enadling  that  for  the  future  no  perfon 
fhould  be  fuffered  to  die,  nor  any  woman  to  be  brought  to 
bed  in  the  ifland  ; but  when  death  or  parturition  approached, 
they  fhould  be  carried  over  into  Rhtnaea.  In  memory  of  this 
purification,  the  Athenians  inllituted  a folemn  fea  11,  which 
was  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  (fee  Delia  ;)  people  affem- 
bling  on  that  occafion  to  Delos  from  the  neighbouring  iflands, 
and  all  parts  of  Greece.  A few  years  after,  the  Athenians, 
to  complete  the  purification  of  the  ifland,  expelled  ail  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  whom  they  pretended  to  be  polluted, 
on  account  of  a crime  committed  by  them  in  former  times, 
but  not  mentioned  by  our  hillorians.  The  Athenians  were 
driven  out  by  Mithridates  the  Great,  who  plundered  the  rich 
temple  of  Apollo,  and  obliged  the  Delians  to  take  part  with 
him.  Mithridates,  in  his  turn,  loll  it  to  the  Romans,  who 
granted  many  privileges  to  the  inhabitants,  and  exempted 
them  from  all  kinds  of  tribute  and  taxes.  The  lands  are 
now  fo  covered  with  ruins  and  rubbifh,  as  to  admit  of  no  fort 
of  culture  ; yet  the  inhabitants  of  My  coni  hold  it,  by  paying 
ten  crowns  land-tax  to  the  grand  Signior. 

The  oracle  of  Apollo,  in  Delos,  was  one  of  the  mod  fa- 
mous oracles  in  the  world,  not  only  for  its  -antiquity,  but 
for  the  richnefs  of  the  facred  prefents  dedicated  to  the  god, 
and  the  numbers  of  perlons  that  refoi  ted  hither  from  all  parts 
for  advice  ; in  which  refpedl  it  furpaffed  not  only  ail  the  oracles 
of  other  gods,  but  thofe  of  Apollo  himfelf,  that  of  Delphi 
alone  excepted.  Some  writers  fay,  that  the  ifland  had  the 
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name  of  Delos,  from  the  clear  and  fimpie  terms  in  which  the 
anfwers  were  here  given  by  the  oracle,  contrary  to  the  ambi- 
guity obfcrved  in  other  places ; but  it  was  confulted  only 
while  Apollo  made  Delos  his  fummer  refidence,  for  his  win- 
ter abode  was  at  Patara,  a city  of  Lycia.  The  prefents 
offered  by  the  votaries  to  Apollo,  were  laid  in  the  altar 
already  mentioned,  which  altar,  as  fome  fay,  was  erefted 
by  Apollo  himfelf,  when  he  was  only  four  years  old,  and 
formed  of  the  horns  of  goats,  killed  by  Diana,  on  mount 
Cynthus.  It  was  preferved  pure  from  blood  and  every  kind  of 
pollution,  as  offenfive  to  Apollo.  The  whole  ifland  was  an 
afylum,  which  extended  to  all  living  creatures,  dogs  except- 
ed, which  were  not  fnffered  to  be  brought  on  fit  ore,  and 
therefore  it  abounded  with  hares. 

Delos,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  the  fame  name.  It 
occupied,  as  its  magnificent  ruins  evince,  that  fpacious  plain 
which  reaches  from  one  coaft  to  the  other,  and  extends  eall- 
ward  as  far  as  the  Ifthmus.  It  was  the  richeft  city  in  the 
Archipelago,  efpecially  after  the  deftru&ion  of  Corinth; 
merchants  being  allured  hither  from  all  parts,  by  the  im- 
munities they  enjoyed,  and  by  its  convenient  fituatiori  between 
Europe  and  Afia.  Strabo  calls  it  one  of  the  moll  frequent- 
ed emporiums  of  the  world  ; and  Pliny  tells  us,  that  all  the 
commodities  of  Europe  and  Afia  were  fold,  purchafed,  or 
exchanged  there.  It  contained  many  noble  and  {lately 
buildings  ; viz.  the  temples  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Latona, 
and  alfo  thofe  of  Neptune  and  Hercules  ; the  porticoes  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  of  Dionyfius  Eutyches : a gymna- 
fnim,  an  oval  bafon,  about  48  toifes  in  diameter,  made  at  an 
immenfe  expence,  for  teaching  the  inhabitants  to  fwim,  2nd 
for  the  exhibition  of  fea-fights  ; and  a magnificent  theatre  of 
white  marble,  250  feet  in  diameter;  and  a citadel. 

Delos,  or  Deli,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the  Gre- 
cian Archipelago,  formerly  famous,  as  we  have  feen  in 
the  preceding  article,  is  now  little  more  than  a defert  rock, 
covered  with  ruins  and  uninhabited.  Under  the  plural  name 
Deli,  are  comprehended  two  iflands,  viz.  Little  Delos.  7 
miles  in  compafs,  and  Great  Delos,  which  is  included  within 
a circuit  of  18  miles,  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of 
Rhensea,  which  at  fome  diftance  feems  to  be  joined  to  Delos. 
It  is  now  the  refuge  of  pirates.  Every  where,  fays  Olivier, 
fchiftous  or  granitical,  it  exhibits  no  trace  of  a volcano,  and 
nothing  that  can  explain,  by  the  laws  of  phyfics,  the  won- 
ders which  the  Greeks  have  tranfmitted  to  us  refpedling  it ; 
near  it  is  mount  Cynthus ; which  fee. 

DELPHI,  or  Delphos,  now  called  Cajlri,  the  capital 
of  Phocis,  in  Greece,  lituated  in  a valley  towards  the  S.W. 
of  the  foot  of  one  of  the  brows  of  mount  Parnaflus,  fo  fa- 
mous in  antiquity  and  facred  to  the  Mufes  and  Apollo  ; and 
anciently  much  celebrated  for  its  temple  and  oracle  of  Apol- 
lo. It  was  alfo  called  Pytho,  particularly  by  the  poets ; 
deriving  this  name,  as  fome  have  Paid,  from  the  ferpent  Py- 
thon, which  Apollo  killed  in  this  place.  Paufanias,  how- 
ever, fays  that  this  name  Pytho  was  given  to  the  city  of 
Delphos,  by  Pythis,  fon  of  Delphus,  and  grandfon  of  Ly- 
corus.  The  Greek  hiftorians  give  to  this  citv  the  name  of 
' Delphos,  which  fome  fuppofe  to  have  been  fo  called  from 
eJeAQoi,  brethren,  becaufe  Apollo  and  his  brother  Bacchus 
were  both  worshipped  there  ; and  others,  with  greater  proba- 
bility, derive  the  name  from  $s A<£>o;,  Angle,  or  folitary,  re- 
ferring to  the  retired  fituation  of  the  city  among  the  moun- 
tains. Delphos  was  only  7 ftadia  in  circuit,  and  the  rocks 
that  encompafled  it  formed  its  natural  fortifications.  One 
of  the  fummits  of  Parnaffus  covered  it  on  the  north  ; 
another  craggy  rock,  called  16  Cirphif,”  defended  it  on 
the  fouth.  Juftin  queries,  which  was  moft  worthy  of 
admiration,  the  fortification  of  the  place,  or  the  majefty 
of  the  god,  who  here  delivered  his  oracles,  “ Incertum, 
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utrum  loci,  an  majeftas  del  plus  hie  admiratlonis  habeat.” 
This  city  was  built  in  the  form  of  a kind  of  amphi- 
theatre, and  was  divided  into  three  parts,  one  rifing,  as  it 
were,  above  the  other.  Strabo  places  Dcipl  03  in  the 
middle  of  Greece,  and  fome  of  the  ancients  conceiving  it  to 
be  in  the  middle  of  the  world,  called  it  the  navel  of  the  earth  ; 
fhe  poets  pretending  that  Jupiter,  in  order  to  afeertain  the 
middle  of  the  earth,  let  fly  two  eagles ; or  according  to  Pin- 
dar, two  crows,  the  one  from  the  call  and  the  other  from  the 
weft,  and  that  they  met  in  this  place.  It  had,  however,  fo 
convenient  a harbour,  and  was  fo  well  fituated,  being  rather 
in  the  heart  of  Greece  than  of  the  world,  that  it  became  in 
time  the  place  where  the  Grecian  ftates  affembled,  and  where 
the  court  of  the  Amphiclyons  fat.  At  prefent  the  town  of 
Caftri  does  not  confitl  of  above  200  houfes,  and  thofe  very 
ill  built.  It  ftands  between  Salene  and  Livadia,  about  10 
miles  diftant  from  the  latter,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  mount 
Parnaflus.  The  temple  of  Apollo  occupied,  according  to 
Paufanias,  a large  fpace,  and  many  ftreets  met  here.  The 
firft  difeovery  of  the  oracle,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
extraordinary  veneration  in  which  this  place  was  held,  and 
of  the  riches  accumulated  in  the  temple,  is  faid  to  have  been 
as  follows : it  was  odeafioned  by  fome  goats  which  were 
feeding  on  mount  Parnaflus,  near  a deep  and  large  cavern, 
with  a narrow  entrance.  Thefe  goats  having  been  obferved 
by  the  goat-herd,  called  Coretas  by  Plutarch,  to  frifk  and 
leap  after  a ftrange  manner,  and  to  utter  unufual  founds 
immediately  upon  their  approach  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern, 
he  had  the  curiofity  to  view  it,  and  found  himfelf  feized  with 
the  like  fit  of  madnefs,  fkipping,  dancing,  and  foretelling 
things  to  come.  At  the  news  of  this  difeovery,  multitudes 
flocked  thither,  many  of  whom  were  poffefled  with  fuch 
phrenetic  enthuflafm,  that  they  threw  themfelves  headlong 
into  the  opening  of  the  cavern  ; infomuch,  that  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  iffue  an  edicl,  forbidding  all  perfons  to  approach  the 
cavern.  This  furprifing  place  was  treated  with  lingular 
veneration,  and  foon  covered  with  a kind  of  chapel,  which. 
Paufanias  tells  us  was  originally  made  of  laurel  boughs,  and 
refembled  a large  hut.  This,  if  we  may  credit  the  Phociart 
tradition,  was  furrounded  by  one  of  wax,  and  raifed  up  by 
the  bees.  After  this  a third  was  buiit  of  folid  copper,  faid 
to  have  been  the  workmanlhip  of  Vulcan.  This  lad  was 
deftroyed,  as  fome  fay,  by  an  earthquake,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  a fire,  which  melted  the  copper  ; and  then  a 
fumptuous  temple,  altogether  of  ftone,  was  ere&ed  by  Tro- 
phimus and  Agamedes,  two  excellent  architects.  This  edi- 
fice was  deftroyed  by  fire  in  the  58th  Olympiad,  548  years 
B.  C.  The  Amphidlyons  propofed  to  be  at  the  charge  of 
building  another ; but  the  Alcrneonides,  a rich  family  of 
Athens,  came  to  Delphos,  obtained  the  honour  of  executing 
the  building,  and  made  it  more  magnificent  than  they  had  at 
hrft  propofed.  The  riches  of  this  temple,  amaffed  by  the 
donations  of  thofe  who  frequented  it  and  confulted  the 
oracle,  expofed  it  to  various  depreciations.  At  length  the 
Gauls,  under  the  conduct  of  Brennus,  came  hither  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  about  278  years  B.  C.  ; but  they  were  repulfed 
with  great  flaughter.  Laft  of  all,  Nero  robbed  it  of  500  of 
the  moft  precious  ftatues. 

It  has  not  been  afeertained  at  what  time  this  oracle 
was  founded.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Apollo  was  not 
the  firll  who  was  confulted  here.  yEfchylus,  in  his  tragedy 
of  the  Eumenides,  fays,  Terra  was  the  firll  who  iffued  ora- 
cles at  Delphi  : after  her  Themis,  then  Phoebe,  another 
daughter  of  Terra,  and,  as  it  is  faid,  mother  of  Latona, 
and  grandmother  to  Apollo.  Paufanias  fays,  that  before 
Themis,  Terra  and  Neptune  had  delivered  oracles  in  this 
place,  and  fome  fay  that  Saturn  had  alfo  been  confulted 
here.  At  length  the  oracle  of  Apollo  became  eftabhfned 
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and  permanent ; and  fuch  was  its  reputation  and  fuch  were 
the  multitudes  from  all  parts  that  came  to  confult  it,  that 
the  riches  which  were  thus  brought  into  the  temple  and  city 
became  fo  confiderable  as  to  be  compared  with  thofe  of  the 
Perfian  kings.  About  the  time  when  this  oracle  was  firft 
difcovered,  the  whole  myftery  requifite  for  obtaining  the  pro- 
phetic gift  was  to  approach  the  cavern  and  inhale  the  vapour 
that  iffued  from  it  ; and  then  the  god  infpired  all  perfons 
indifferently  ; but  at  length  feverai  enthufiafts,  in  the  excefs 
of  their  fury,  having  thrown  themfelves  headlong  into  the 
cavern,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  contrive  a prevention  of 
this  accident,  which  frequently  occurred.  Accordingly,  they 
placed  over  the  hole,  whence  the  vapour  iffued,  a machine 
which  they  called  “ a tripod,”  becaufe  it  had  three  feet,  and 
commiffior.ed  a woman  to  feat  herfelf  in  this  fort  of  chair, 
where  fhe  might  imbibe  the  vapour  without  danger,  becaufe 
the  three  feet  of  the  machine  flood  firmly  upon  the  rock. 
This  prieftefs  was  named  “Pythia,”  from  the  ferpent  Python, 
flam  by  Apollo,  or  from  the  Greek  TrvSsa-Sai,  figriifying  to 
inquire,  becaufe  people  came  to  Delphi  to  confult  this 
deity.  The  females  firft  employed  were  virgins  fele&ed  with 
great  precaution  ; but  the  only  qualification  neceffary  was  to 
be  able  to  fpeak  and  repeat  what  the  god  dictated.  The 
cuftom  of  choofing  young~virgins  continued  for  a long  time, 
till  one  of  them,  who  was  extremelybeautiful,  was  difhonoured 
by  a young  Theffalian.  An  exprefs  law  was  then  enacted, 
that  none  fhould  be  chofen  but  women  above  5°  years 
old.  At  firft  there  was  only  one  prieftefs ; but  afterwards, 
there  were  two  or  three.  The  oracles  were  not  delivered 
every  day  ; but  facrifices  were  in  forne  cafes  prefented  for  a 
long  time,  and  even  for  a whole  year ; and  it  was  once  a 
year  in  the  month  /Soo-iov,  which  anfwered  to  the  beginning  of 
fpring,  that  Apollo  infpired  the  prieftefs.  Except  on  this 
day,  fhe  was  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  go  into  the 
landluary  to  confult  Apollo.  Alexander,  before  his  expe- 
dition into  Alia,  came  to  Delphi  on  one  of  thofe  days  when 
the  fanftuary  was  flout,  and  intreated  the  prieftefs  to  mount 
the  tripod,  which  Ihe  fteadily  refufed,  alleging  the  law 
which  forbade  her.  The  prince,  naturally  impetuous,  be- 
came impatient,  and  drew  the  prieftefs  by  force  from  her  cell, 
and  whilft  he  was  conducting  her  to  the  fanftuary,  fhe  took 
occafion  to  exclaim,  “ My  fon,  thou  art  invincible.”  As 
foon  as  thefe  words  were  pronounced,  Alexander  cried 
out  that  he  was  fatisfied,  and  would  have  no  other  ora- 
cle. Great  preparations  were  made  for  giving  myfteriouf- 
nefs  to  the  oracle,  and  for  commanding  the  refpedl  that  was 
paid  to  it.  Among  other  circumllances  relating  to  the  fa-. 
crifices  that  were  offered,  we  may  obferve  that  the  prieftefs 
herfelf  failed  three  days,  and  before  {he  afcended  the  tripod, 
fhe  bathed  herfelf  in  the  fountain  of  Caftalia.  She  drank 
water  from  that  fountain,  and  chewed  laurel-leaves  gathered 
near  it.  She  was  then  led  into  the  fandluary  by  the  pricfts, 
v.-ho  placed  her  upon  the  tripod.  As  foon  as  file  began  to 
be  agitated  by  the  divine  exhalation,  her  hair  flood  on  end, 
her  afpedl  became  wild  and  ghaftly,  her  mouth  began  to 
foam,  and  her  whole  body  was  fuddenly  feized  with  violent 
tremblings.  In  this  condition  fhe  attempted  to  efcape 
from  the  prophets,  who  detained  her  by  force,  while  her 
shrieks  and  bowlings  made  the  whole  temple  to  refound,  and 
filled  the  by-ilanders  with  a facred  horror.  At  length, 
unable  to  relift  the  impulfe  of  the  god,  Ihe  furrendered  her- 
felf to  him,  and  at  certain  intervals  uttered  from  the  bottom 
or  her  ftomach,  or  rattier  from  her  beliy,  according  to 
the  expreffion  Fyyaj-fifwSoj,  tome  unconnected  words,  which 
the  prophets  ranged  in  order,  and  put  in  form  of  verfe, 
giving  them  a connexion  which  they  had  not  when  they 
were  delivered  by  the  prieftefs.  The  oracle  being  pro- 


nounced, fhe  was  taken  off  the  tripod,  and  conduced  back 
to  her  cell,  where  fhe  continued  fevera!  days  to  recover  her- 
felf from  her  conflifl.  Lucan  tells  us,  (Pharfal.  lib.  v. ) that 
fpeedy  death  was  frequently  the  confequence  of  her  enthu- 
fiafm.  The  oracles  pronounced  by  the  prieftefs  were  gene- 
rally delivered  to  the  poets  who  attended  on  the  occafion, 
and  who  put  them  into  wretched  verfe,  which  gave  occa- 
fion to  the  raillery,  that  Apollo  the  prince  of  the  mufes  was 
the  worft  of  poets.  Sometimes  the  prieftefs  herfelf  pro- 
nounced her  oracles  in  verfe;  but  in  later  times  they  con- 
tented themfelves  with  delivering  them  in  profe  ; and  this 
Plutarch  reckons  to  have  been  one  caufe  of  the  decltnfion 
of  the  oracle.  The  general  charafiteriftic  of  this  as  well  as 
other  oracles  wasobfcuiity  and  ambiguity;  fo  that  the  fame 
anfwer  might  be  differently  interpreted  and  applied  ; though 
it  has  been  faid  that  the  anfwets  of  this  crade  were  more 
plain  and  determinate  than  thofe  cf  fome  others.  Thefe, 
however,  were  on  many  occafions  equivocal.  Thus,  when 
Crcelus  was  about  to  invade  the  Medes,  he  confulted  this 
oracle  upon  the  fuccefs  of  the  war,  and  received  for  anfwer, 
that  by  palling  the  river  Halys,  he  would  win  a great  em- 
pire. But  he  was  left  to  conjefture,  or  to  determine  by  the 
event,  whether  this  empire  was  his  own  or  that  of  his  ene- 
mies. Such  was  alfo  the  fame  oracle’s  anfwer  to  Pyrrhus, 

“ Aio  te,  iEacida,  Romanos  vincere  poffe.” 

Under  the  cover  of  fuch  ambiguities,  the  god  eluded  all 
difficulties,  and  was  never  in  the  wrong.  The  priefts  and 
priefteffes,  to  whofe  conduit  the  refponfes  of  the  oracle  were 
committed,  were  frequently  guilty  of  fraud  and  impofture. 
Many  ia fiances  might  be  mentioned  ; the  Delphic  prieftefs 
was  not  fuperior  to  corruption.  Hence  fhe  perfuaded 
the  Lacedemonians  to  affile  the  people  of  Athens  in  the 
expullion  of  the  30  tyrants.  Hence  alfo  Ihe  caufed  De- 
maratus  to  be  divefled  of  the  royal  dignity  to  make  way 
for  Cleomenes  ; and  fupported  the  impoftor  Lyfander, 
when  he  endeavoured  to  change  the  fucceffion  to  the  throne 
of  Sparta.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  Tbemiltocles,  who 
well  knew  the  importance  of  ailing  againft  the  Perfians  by 
fea,  infpired  the  god  with  the  anfwer  he  gave,  “ to  defend 
themfelves  with  walls  of  wood.”  Demofthenes,  convinced 
thqt  the  oracles  were  frequently  fuggefted  by  paffion  or  in- 
tereft,  and  fufpeiling,  with  reafon,  that  Philip  had  inftrucled 
them  to  fpeak  in  his  favour,  boldly  declared,  that  the  Py- 
thia  philippined,  and  bad  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  remem- 
ber, that  Pericles  and  Epaminondas,  inftead  of  liftening  to, 
and  amufing  themfelves  with,  the  frivolous  anfwers  of  the 
oracle,  thofe  idle  bugbears  of  the  bafe  and  cowardly,  con- 
fulted only  reafon  in  the  choice  and  execution  of  their 
meafures.  See  Oracle. 

DELPHIN,  in  Literary  H'lflory,  See  Dauphins. 

DELPHINIA,  in  Antiquity , feafts  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Egina  celebrated  in  honour  of  Apollo,  furnamed  Del- 
phinius,  fo  called,  as  it  is  pretended,  becaufe  he  affumed  the 
form  of  a dolphin  to  conduct  Callalius  and  his  colony  from 
the  ifle  of  Crete  to  the  Sinus  Crijfms  Delphinium,  one  of  the 
courts  of  judicature  of  the  Athenians;  fo  called  from  the 
proximity  of  the  place,  where  they  held  their  affemblies,  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Delphinius. 

DELPHINIUM,  in  Botany , (A 'Akimov  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  “ becaufe,”  fays  Diofcorides,  “ the  /lender  fegments 
of  its  leaves  refemble  dolphins ;”  a refemblance  rather  to  be 
found,  according  to  the  vulgar  idea  of  that  fifh,  between  the 
curvature  of  its  body  and  the  horned  nedlarv  of  the  flower; 
and  Dodonseua  fuggefts,  on  good  authority,  that  the  paffage 
is  fo  to  be  underltood.)  Linn.  Gen.  274.  Schreb.  367. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1226.  Juff.  234.  Gtcrtn.  t.  6j.  Clafs 

and 
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and  order,  Polyandria  Trigynia,  Nat.  Ord.  Ranunculacca, 
Juff.  Multifliquee,  Linn.  Larkfpur. 

Gen.  Ch.  Gal.  none,  unlefs  we,  with  Juffieu,  take  the 
petals  for  fuch.  Cor.  Petals  five,  unequal,  placed  in  a circle, 
of  which  the  upper  one  is  extended  at  the  bafe  into  a long, 
flraight,  blunt,  tubular  fpur:  the  two  lateral  ones  are  broadeft, 
and  the  two  lowermoft  lead  of  all.  Neflary  of  two  leaves, 
combined  ordiftincl  j its  fore  part  furrounded  by  the  petals  ; 
its  tubular  fpur  enclofed  in  that  of  the  uppeimoft  petal. 
Stam.  Filaments  numerous,  15 — -30,  fmal!,  awl-fhaped,  di- 
lated at  the  bafe,  afcending  towards  the  upper  petal.  An- 
thers eredt,  roundifh,  two  dobed,  fmall,  Pijl.  Gerrnens  three 
or  one,  ovate-cblong.  Styles  fhort.  Stigmas  obtufe,  re- 
flexed, Peric.  Capfules  equal  in  number  to  the  gerrnens, 
cylindrical,  flraight,  of  one  valve  and  one  cell,  buriling  lon- 
gitudinally along  their  inner  edge.  Seeds  feveral,  roundifh, 
angular. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Petals  five ; the  upper  one  fpurred. 
Nedtary  cloven,  with  a pofterior  fpur. 

The  lower  leaves  are  digitate  or  palmate ; the  upper  fome- 
times  undivided.  Flowers  loofeiy  fpiked  or  pamcled,  ter- 
minal, various  in  colour,  but  never  yellow.  Juff. 

Nine  fpecies  of  Larkfpur  are  enumerated  in  the  14th 
edition  of  Linn.  Syft.  Veg.  publifhed  by  Murray,  fourteen 
in  Willdenow. 

* Capfules folit ary. 

D.  Corfolida,  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  577.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1S39; 
“ Capfule  folitary.  Neftary  of  one  leaf.  Stem  fubdivided;” 
is  one  of  the  annual  fpecies,  abundant  in  the  open  fields 
of  Cambridge fhire,  & c.  and  known  in  gardens  by  the  name 
of  Branching  Larkfpur.  Its  Latin  denomination  arofe  from  a 
miftaken  opinion  of  its  healing  or  confolidating  virtues. 
The  reverfe  would  be  nearer  the  truth,  its  juices  being,  like 
thofe  of  many  kinds  of  Ranunculus , Anemone , and  Clematis , fo 
acrid  as  more  or  lefs  to  blitter  the  fkin.  The  flowers,  na- 
turally of  a brilliant  though  deep  blue,  and  forming  with 
alum  a blue  pigment,  are  Gccafionally  white,  pink,  or  ele- 
gantly variegated  with  pink  and  blue.  D.  Ajacis  ; “ Cap- 
fule folitary.  Ntdtary  of  one  leaf.  Stem  Ample is  the 
more  common  Garden  Larkfpur,  fo  frequently  double  and  fo 
various  in  colour.  Upon  what  foundation  Linnaeus  and 
others  have  taken  this  for  the  hyacinth  of  the  poets 
does  not  appear.  The  late  profeffor  Martyn,  and  his  fon, 
the  learned  editor  of  Miller,  contend,  with  great  probability, 
that  Lilium  Martagon  was  the  plant  intended,  on  account 
of  the  letter-like  marks  on  its  petals,  and  profeffor  Heyne 
affents  to  this  opinion.  See  Hyacinthus,  Lilium,  and 
Scilla.  D.  aconiti ; Linn.  Mant.  77.  Vahl.  Symb.  v.  1. 
t.  13 ; f<  Capfule  folitary,  Neftary  of  one  leaf,  with 
four  teeth  in  front.  Ultimate  branches  fingle-flowered.” 
A very  remarkable  fpecies  on  account  of  its  minute  petals 
and  large  ne&ary,  found  by  Tournefort  and  Forfkall  in  the 
Levant,  was  referred  by  the  latter  to  Aconitum. 

**  Capfules  Three  to  each  Flower. 

Of  this  feftion  the  mod  remarkable  are,  D.  grandiflorum. 
Mill.  Ic.  t.  230.  f.  1.;  Nedtary  two-leaved,  with  an  un- 
divided lip.  Leaves  in  numerous  linear  acute  fegments.  Root 
perennial.  Flowers  very  large,  of  a rich  deep  blue.  Cap- 
fules hoary.  A native  of  Siberia,  one  of  the  fined  of  its 
genus.  D.  elatum,  the  common  Bee  Larkfpur,  and  D.  exal- 
tatum,  the  brilliant  American  Larkfpur,  are  both  hardy  pe- 
rennials, frequent  in  our  gardens,  which  may  be  made  to 
bloffom  twice  in  one  feafon  if  cut  down  clofe  to  the  root 
after  their  firft  flowering.  D.  Staphifagria , Stavefacre, 
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Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  134,  a native  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
though  a flower  of  great  beauty,  is  chiefly  known  for  its 
feeds  as  a vulgar  remedy  to  expel  lice.  It  is  a biennial,  rather 
difficult  of  culture. 

Delphin  ium,  in  Gardening,  comprifes  plants  of  the 
herbaceous,  flowery,  hardy,  annual,  and  perennial  kinds ; 
of  which  the  fpecies  moftly  cultivated  are  the  upright  lark- 
fpur (D.  ajacis ),  the  great- flowered  bee  lark-fpur  (D. 
grandiflorum),  and  the  tall  bee  lark-fpur  (D.  elatum)  : Of 

which  the  firft  is  annual,  and  has  the  ftaiks  eighteen  inches 
and  more  in  height,  feldom  b anched  ; tire  leaves  are  finely 
divided,  commonly  by  threes,  on  broad  petioles  ; the  feg- 
ments are  linear,  quite  entire,  and  channelled  above  ; the 
fpikes  of  flowers  eredt,  denle,  and  of  different  colours. 

There  are  varieties  with  fingle  and  double  blue  flowers  ; 
with  fingle  and  double  purple  flowers ; with  fingle  and 
double  filver-coloured  flowers  ; with  fingie  and  double 
violet-coloured  flowers  ; with  fingle  and  double  afh-coloured 
flowers ; with  fingle  and  double  ftriped  flowers  ■,  large 
rocket  lark-fpur,  and  dwarf  or  rocket  lark-fpur. 

The  fecond  !ort  has  a perennial  root,  which  puts  out  two 
or  three  branching  ftaiks  every  fpring,  riling  about  a foot 
and  a half  high  ; the  leaves  are  fmooth  and  of  a light  green 
colour  above,  and  hoary  beneath,  compofed  of  many  narrow 
fegments,  which  terminate  in  feveral  acute  points ; the 
flowers  come  out  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  ftaiks 
fingly,  each  on  a iong  naked  peduncle,  are  large,  and  of  a 
fine  azure  colour.  They  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
plant  is  a native  of  Siberia. 

The  laft  fort  rifes  to  the  height  of  from  five  to  fix  feet ; 
the  root  is  perennial ; the  leaves  flightly  villofe,  becoming 
fmooth  by  age,  half-five-iobed,  petioled  ; lobes  acute,  often 
half-three-lobed,  fharply  ferrate.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  very- 
long  and  handfome,  of  a deep  blue  colour,  with  a wrinkled 
fpur.  It  is  a native  of  Switzerland,  See.  flowering  from  June 
to  September. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants,  in  all  the  forts  and 
varieties,  are  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  the  early 
fpring,  as  in  February,  March,  and  the  following  month,  or 
in  the  autumn,  immediately  after  the  feeds  become  ripe,  in 
the  clumps,  borders,  or  other  places  where  the  plants  are  to 
remain,  as  they  do  not  fuceeed  fo  perfe&ly  by  tranfplanting, 
in  patches  of  eight  or  ten  in  a place,  covering  the  feed  into 
the  depth  of  nearly  half  an  inch,  the  mould  being  previoufly 
rendered  fine. 

Where  the  annual  fort  and  varieties  are  cultivated  for  a 
large  fhow,  the  feed  may  be  fown  thinly  in  drills  on  beds 
four  feet  broad,  at  a foot  diftance,  covering  it  into  the 
above  depth.  They  are  fometimes  fown  in  other  forms,  for 
the  purpofe  of  appearance. 

The  autumn  fowings  of  thefe  feeds  (hould  be  marked,  by 
placing  fmall  fticks  in  the  places,  to  prevent  their  being 
difturbed  by  the  fpring  digging  of  the  ground. 

The  only  culture  the  plants  in  general  require  after  they 
appear,  is  that  of  thinning  them  in  a proper  manner,  accord- 
ing tocircumftances,  and  keeping  them  free  from  weeds.  And 
in  the  perennial  forts,  removing  the  Items  in  the  autumn. 

Thefe  plants  afford  much  ornament  and  variety  in  the 
different  compartments  of  pleafure-grounds,  and  they  fuc- 
ceed  in  moft  foils  and  fituations,  being  of  hardy  growth. 

Delphinium,  in  Ancient  Geography , a maritime  town  of 
the  ifle  of  Chios,  fituated  eaftward,  and  towards  the  middle 
of  the  ifland.  It  was  taken  by  Callicratides,  commander  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  towards  the  fecond  year  of  the  93d 
olympiad,  407  years  B.  C. 

DELPHINUS,  the  Dolphin , in  Aflronomy,  a conftella- 
3 B 2 ’ tion 
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tion  of  the  northern  hemifphere  ; whofe  ftars,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  are  io  ; according  to  Tycho,  as  many  ; according 
to  Hevelnis,  14  ■ and,  according  to  Mr.  Flamlteed,  18. 

Delphinus,  in  Zoology,  the  lad  genus  of  the  cetaceous 
or  fHh-formed  tribe  of  mammalia,  the  character  of  which 
coniifts  limply  in  having  teeth  in  each  jaw.  By  this  means, 
it  is  at  once  diftinguifhed  from  the  whale  tribe,  which  have 
no  teeth  in  either  jaw,  from  the  monodon,  which  have  them 
only  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  phyfeter,  in  which  they 
occur  only  in  the  lower  one.  Thefe  are  the  four  genera  of 
cetaceous  animals.  The  fpecies  of  the  delphinus  genus,  four 
in  number,  are  defined  as  follows. 

Phoc.sn  a.  Body  fub-conic,  back  broad,  fnout  bluntifii. 
Iwnn.  Fn.  buec.  Turjio,  Pliny.  Meerfchwein  oder  tunln. 
Mart.  Nifer  ou  le  marfoutn , Egede.  Porpoife,  or  Por- 
pefife. 


I he  upper  part  of  the  body  in  this  kind  is  blueifh  black, 
and  the  lower  white  ; the  head  obtufe,  with  fmall  eyes  and 
teeth  (the  latter  of  which  are  acute),  and  the  vent  fome- 
what  biiobate.  The  porpeffe  in'hab  ts  tire  European  feas, 
and  not  unfrequently  in  warm  feafons  afcetfds  the  entrance 
of  large  rivers,  in  purfuit  of  the  fhoals  of  fifnes,  which  are 
proceeding  in  their  migratory  courfe  from  the  fea  to  the 
frefh  waters.  The  porpeffe  lives  chiefly  on  the  fmaller 
kinas  of  fifh,  and  is  obferved,  when  in  qudt  of  food,  to  turn 
up  the  fand  and  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  like  the 
hog  : it  is  often  feen,  likewife,  darting  and  tumbling  over 
in  the  water  like  the  dolphin,  and  this  uneafinefs  of  the 
animal,  in  the  opinion  of  fome,  is  to  be  regarded  as  ths  pre- 
fage  of  itormy  weather. 

Porpelfes  are  obferved  to  atfemble  occafionally  in  vafl 
numbers,  and  to  purfue  fhoals  of  herrings,  mackarel,  and 
other  fifh,  which  they  drive  into  the  bays  and  clofe  receffes, 
and  prey  upon  with  great  voracity.  This  animal  is  remark- 
ably fat,  and  being  covered  immediately  under  the  fit  in  with 
a very  thick  coat  of  lard,  affords  an  abundance  of  oil.  The 
porpeffe  was  once  confidered  as  a fumptuous  article  of  food 
in  this  country,  and  was  oftentimes  introduced  to  the  tables 
of  the  Englifh  nobility,  even  fo  lately  as  the  reign  of  queen 
itlizabeth.  It  was  eaten  with  a fauce  compofed  of  the 
crumbs  of  fine  bread  with  fugar  and  vinegar.  In  the  pre- 
fect day,  the  porpeffe  is  an  object  of  capture  only  for  the 
fake  of  its  oil. 

Delphinus.  Body  oblong,  roundifh  ; fnout  narrow 
and  fnarp.  Arteai.  Delphinus,  Pliny.  Porcus  marinus, 
Sibbald.  Delphin,  Crantz.  Dolphin. 

i he  dolphin  bears  a great  refemblance  to  the  porpeffe, 
but  has  a inout  more  elongated  and  acute,  and  the  fbape  of 
me  body  throughout  is  rather  more  flender  ; and  it  alfo 
grows  to  a much  iarger  fize,  the  porpeffe  feldom  exceeding 
three  or  four  feet,  and  the  dolphin  meafuring  in  common 
eight  or  ten  fe-.-t  ; the  colour  is  rather  fimiiar  in  both, 
i he  dolphin  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  feas, 
ana  feems  to  be  generally  confounded  by  navigators  with 
the  former.  It  preys  on  various  kinds  of  fifh,  and  is  laid 
to  be  fometimes  feen  attacking  and  wounding  even  the 
larger  kinds  of  whales.  The  feamen  confider  its  appearance 
as  the  prelude  of  an  approaching  ftorm. 

a he  celebrity  which  the  dolphin  obtained  among  the 
■ancients,  from  its  fuppofed  attachment  towards  the  human 
race, ^ is  fufficiently  known.  “ The  dolphin,”'  fays  Pliny, 

is  rriendiy  to  man,  and  pleafed  with  mufic.  He  does  not 
fly  irom  the  fight  of  mankind,  but  of  his  own  accord  meets 
then  fhips,  gamboling  before  them,  and  accompanying  their 
courfe,  as  if  through  a fpirit  of  emulation,  and  always  out- 
ftrippmg  them,  even  when  failing -with  the  molt  favourable 


wind.”  The  voice  of  the  dolphin,  according  to  the  fame 
writer,  is  a found  refembling  a human  groan.  Thefe  and 
other  particulars  related  by  poets  and  hiftorians  of  antiquity, 
have  excited  fentimerits  of  veneration  in  vulgar  minds  to- 
wards this  uncouth  inhabitant  of  the  waters  : as  poetic  alle- 
gories, thofe  tales  arc  not  dilpleafing  ; but  as  matters  of  fad! 
are  altogether  difcountenanced  by  the  obfervations  of  later 
writers. 

From  the  teftimony  of  Gronovius,  it  appears,  that  the 
porpeffe  conftantly  fwims  in  an  incurvated  poflure  ; and  this 
very  naturally  leads  to  a conclufion  that  the  dolphin,  whofe 
form  is  ftrikingly  fimiiar,  may  fwim  in  the  fame  pofition  ; a 
circumftance  tending  to  prove  that  the  reprefentations  of 
the  dolphin,  tranfmitted  to  us  by  the  ancients,  are  not  fo 
greatly  exaggerated  as  might  otherwife  be  imagined. 

Orca.  Snout  turning  upward;  teeth  obtufe.  Del- 
phinus orca,  rojlro  fur  firm  re  panda,  dentibus  I alts  ferratis,  Linn, 
Mant.  Orca,  Pliny.  Butfhopf,  Marten.  Buts-kapper,  Egede. 
Grampus. 

This  animal  grows  to  the  length  of  twenty-five  feet,  and 
is  of  an  extremely  fierce  and  predatory  difpofition,  feeding 
on  larger  fifties,  and  even  or.  the  dolphin  and  the  porpeffe. 
It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  feas,  as  well  as 
in  both  the  polar  regions.  This  fpecies  often  attacks  the 
whales,  whence  Fabricius  denominates  it  balccnarum  tyrannies* 
Seals  are  its  more  common  food  ; thefe  it  frequently  fur- 
prifes  while  fleeping  on  the  rocks,  diflodging  them  by  means 
of  its  back  fin,  and,  having  precipitated  them  into  the  water, 
feiz.es  upon  and  devours  them  without  difficulty. 

Leucas.  Snout  conic,  obtufe,  and  inclining  upwards  j- 
no  dorfal  fin.  Pallas.  Beluga,  Penn.  Bichtga,  Steiler. 
Wittjfch  oder  Weijffifch,  Anderfon.  Weijfffch,  Crantz. 

A native  of  the  ardlic  regions,  defcnbtd  by  Fabricius, 
Pallas,  and  other  !-.te  writers,  for  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  diftinftly  known  till  within  a few  years.  Its  form  is 
not  inelegant,  and  its  colour,  when  full  grown,  milk-white, 
or  white,  tinged  with  pale  rofy.  The  fpecies  is  gregarious, 
and  is  often  obferved  fvvimming  in  large  fhoals,  the  young 
accompanying  the  parents,  and  the  whole,  from  their  unu- 
fual  colour,  forming  an  interfiling  fpe&acie.  The  head  of 
this  fpecies  is  rather  fmall,  and  has  the  fpiracle  at  the  fum- 
mit  ; the  eyes  very  fmall  and  blueifti ; the  gape  moderate  ; 
the  teeth  fmall,  blunt,  and  not  very  numerous,  amounting 
to  about  ten  on  each  fide  in  both  jaws.'  The  neck  is 
fhort,  and  the  body  thicket!  in  the  middle.  The  tail  is 
flightly  lobed,  the  pedloral  fins  thick  and  fatty,  and  are 
marked  at  the  edge  into  five  flight  divifions  : thefe  contain 
the  bones  of  the  five  fingers  which  may  ealily  be  felt  within 
the  fin.  The  fkin,  on  every  part,  is  fmooth  and  flippery, 
and  the  animal  in  general  very  fat. 

According  to  Pallas,  when  this  animal  fwims,  the  tail  is 
bent  inwards,  in  the  manner  of  the  craw-fifh,  and  is  enabled 
to  move  in  the  water  with  amazing  velocity  by  the  alternate 
incurvation  and  extenfion  of  that  part.  It  bears  fuch  a 
ftrong  affinity  with  the  feals,  that  the  Samoieds  confider  it 
as  a kind  of  aquatic  quadruped.  This  animal  produces  only- 
one  at  a birth  ; this  is  at  firfh  blueifh,  grey,  or  inclining  to 
blackifh,  and  acquires  the  pure  and  beautiful  milky  white 
appearance  of  the  parent  as  it  advances  in  age. 

DELPHOS.  See  Delphi. 

DEL-REY,  in  Geography,  a captainfhip,  or  province,  in 
the  fouthern  part  of  Brazil ; which  feems  to  be  rather  re- 
garded as  a frontier  diliridt  towards  the  Spanifh  poffeffions, 
than  as  a regular  fettlement. 

DELRIO,  Martin-Anthony,  in  Biography,  a learned 
Jefuit,  bora  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1551.  Having  attained 
. to 
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to  a competent  knowledge  of  the  clafiics,  he  went  to  Paris  to 
be  inftruCted  by  able  profefTors  in  rhetoric  and  phiiofophy. 
From  Paris  he  proceeded  to  Douayand  Louvain  to  ftudy  the 
law,  and  thence  he  travelled  to  Spain,  where,  in  i 774,  he  had 
the  degree  .of  doCtor  conferred  on  him  by  the  univeiiity  of  Sa- 
lamanca. On  his  return  into  the.  Low  Countries  he  filled  feme 
civil  offices  of  honour  and  emolument ; but  upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  wars  in  Flanders,  he  took  another  journey  into 
Spain,  when  he  entered  himfeif  among  the Jefuits  atValiadolid, 
in  the  year  1580.  In  a few  years  he  was  ordered  by  his  Supe- 
riors into  the  Low  Countries,  to  teach  phiiofophy,  the  lan- 
guages, and  theology.  At  Louvain  he  contra&ed  an  inti- 
macy with  the  celebrated  Julius  Lipfius.  Here  he  died  m 
Oftober  1608.  As  an  author  he  is  chiefly  known  by  his 
44  Difquifitiones  Magic®,”  in  three  vols.  4to.  publiihed  in 
1599  and  j(5oi.  He  pubiifhed  Lkewife  commentaries  on 
various  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments  ; and  trea- 
ties in  defence  of  the  genuinenefs  of  the  books  attributed 
to  Dionylius,  the  Arcopagite,  again!!  the  criticifms  of  Sca- 
liger.  In  the  eariy  part  of  life  he  publiihed  notes  on 
Chadian,  on  the  tragedies  of  Senec3,  together  with 
fome  treaties  on  law.  Moreri. 

DEL  Spiritu  Santo,  in  Geography,  a river  which  falls 
into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  peniufula 
of  Florida. 

DELTA,  the  name  given  to  a coniiderable  part  of  Lower 
Egypt,  on  account  of  its  triangular  figure,  which  refembles 
the  Greek  delta,  A.  The  triangle  which  formed  the  delta 
was  anciently  comprifed  between  two  branches  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  Mediterranean  fea.  At  fome  cliilance  to  the  north 
of  Memphis,  or  at  a place  where  formerly  flood  the  town  of 
“ Cercefura,”  now  called  “ Batn  e!  Bakara,”  or  the  cow’s 
belly,  the  Nile  feparated  into  two  principal  branches,  viz.  the 
Canopic  branch  to  the  weft,  which  falls  into  the  fea  near  Ro- 
fetta,  and  the  Pdufian  to  the  eafl,  which  dicharges  itfelfinto 
the  fea  near  Damieta.  The  former  of  thefe  brandies  taking 
a north  and  north -welt  courfe,  bore  the  name  of 44  Agathos- 
dsemon  flumen,”  or  the  river  of  the  good  genius ; and  ter- 
minated to  the  eail  of  Canopus,  after  having  watered  Schedia, 
which  was  fituated  at  the  mouth  called  44  Canopicum  Of- 
tium.” The  latter  branch,  whofe  courfe  was  north-eail, 
was  called  44  Athribiticus  fluvius,”  becaufe  it  watered  the 
town  of  “ Athribis,”  and  difcharged  itfei  into  the  fea,  near 
Pelufiutn,  at  the  mouth  denominated  “ Pelufiacum  Oftium.” 
The  fpace  comprehended  between  thefe  two  branches  was 
divided  into  two  others  ; one  called  Delta,  which  comprifed 
the  territory  between  the  Agathofdtemon  and  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Athribiticus,  palling  by  Xois,  Bu litis,  &c.  to 
Thumiathis,  where  was  tiie  mouth  called  44  Phatmeticum 
Oftium.”  The  other  part,  comprehended  between  this 
branch  and  that  which  turned  towards  the  eail  from  the 
north  of  Athribis  as  far  as  Pelnfium,  was  called  “ Delta 
parvus.”  The  fir  ft  of  thefe  Deltas  contained  the  towns  of 
Profopitis,  Taula,  Sail,  Bnfiris,  Xois,  Sebenythus,  Qnuphis, 
Pachnamunis,  Butus,  and  Metelis,  which  gave  name  to  as 
many  different  nomes,  betides  other  confiderable  towns ; 
the  Parvus  Delta  contained  the  towns  of  Leontopolis, 
Mendes,  Panephyfts,  Tanis,  and  Sethrum,  together  with 
fome  others  which  were  not  the  capitals  of  nomes.  Con- 
fidering,  fays  major  Rennell  in  his  44  Geographical  Syftefn  of 
Herodotus  examined  and  explained,”  the  extreme  flatnefs  of 
the  Delta;  the  quality  of  its  foil  which  is  totally  different 
from  that  of  the  adjacent  countries;  its  form  which  proje&s 
fo  far  into  the  fea,  beyond  the  general  line  of  the  coaft,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  filling  up  a fpace  which, 
reafoning  from  appearances,  looks  like  a bay  or  gulf  of  the 
fea  : one  can  hardly  doubt,  that  the  fpace  which  it  occupies 


was  originally  a part  of  the  fea,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pelufium,  or  of  mount  Cafius,  to  that  of  Alexandria;  and 
fouthward  to  the.  foot  of  the  hills  of  the  pyramids,  and  of 
Mokattam  ; which  is  allowing  little  more  for  the  depth  of 
the  bay,  from  the  fuppofed  line  of  the  coaft,  than  the  lower 
point  of  the  Delta  now  advances  beyond  it.  Without 
doubt  when  we  carry  back  our  ideas  to  the  time  when  the 
fea  waffled  the  bafe  of  the  rock,  on  which  the  pyramids  of 
Memphis  (land,  the  prefent  bafe  of  which  is  wafhed  by  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  at  an  elevation  moft;  probably  of  70 
or  So  teet  above  the  furfaee  of  the  fame  fea  ; vve  are  loft  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  vaft  interval  of  time  that  mult  ne- 
ceffarilv  have  elapfed  ftnee  the  foundation  of  the  Delta  was 
far fft  laid.  To  the  natural  progrefs  of  alluvion,  the  depofi- 
tions  acquire  a mafs  capable  of  feparating  the  parent  river 
into  different  channels,  by  an  apex;  while,  the  ftdes  fpread- 
ing  wider  as  they  recede  from  this  point,  the  newly  emerged 
land  affumes  a triangular  form.  Its  bafe  gradually  enlarges 
by  new  depofitions  ; the  mafs,  as  it  acquires  a firmer 
confidence,  confines  the  river  to  fewer  channels;  and  the 
apex  of  the  Delta  changes  its,  pofition  by  receding  farther 
from  the  fource.  In  this  way  M.  Rennell  dates  grounds 
for  fuppofing  that  the  apex  of  the  Delta  of  Egypt  was  once 
fituated  to  the  fouthward  of  the  fite  of  Memphis:  and  her 
produces  lefs  equivocal  teftimony  of  a change  of  pofition 
towards  the  north,  in  times  posterior  to  that  diftant  and 
doubtful  era.  The  fite  of  the  centre  of  ancient  Memphis  is 
placed  by  Mr.  Rennell  in  290  53'.  The  Canopic,  or  mod 
weftern  branch  of  the  Nile,  is  fuppofed  to  have  gradually  for- 
faken  its  bed,  and  to  occupy  the  Bolbitine  channel,  which 
was  originally  an  artificial  one.  By  this  change,  the  Delta 
has  been  contracted  about  18  miles  of  the  weftern  part  or  its 
bate  ; and  this  is  become  as  barren  a defert  as  the  adjoining 
one  of  Libya.  The  opinion  above  (fated,  that  the  Delta  has 
been  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  dime  or  foil  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  periodical  inundations  of  the  Nile,  is  now  very 
generally  received  by  naturaiifts  ; though  it  is  liable  to  fome 
very  ftrong'objedtions  from  chronology,  which  are  not  eafiiy 
folvtd.  If  the  fea  ever  waffled  the  rock  on  which  the  pyra- 
mids iland,  it  muft  have  beta  at  a period  much  anterior  to  the 
building  of  Memphis  by  Menes  ; fince  the  gradual  deposi- 
tion of  the  river  had  even  then  produced  the  Delta.  Fet 
Menes  muft  have  lived  only  a few  centuries  fubfequent  to  the 
flood.  Another  phyfical  objection  occurs  of  Hill  greater 
weight.  There  was  a time  when  the  rock  of  the  pyramids 
was  nearly  on  a level  with  the  fea  ; it  is  now  80  feet  above 
that  level,  not  by  the  retroceffion  of  that  element,  but  by  the 
acceffkm  of  height  gained  by  the  land  in  confequence  of  the 
depofitions  of  the  Nile,  according  to  the  opinion  above  Hated. 
Let  us  iuppofe,  then,  that  when  the  city  of  Memphis  and 
the  pyramids  were  founded,  the  fite  was  40  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  fea  ; in  this  cafe,  Memphis,  the  pyramids,  and  of 
courfe,  many  of  the  cities  of  ancient  Egypt,  would  now  be 
40  feet  under  ground  ; — a fuppofition  not  warranted  by  fact. 
In  the  time  of  Moeris,  who  is  faid  to  have  lived  Joo  years 
before  the  Trojan  war,  the  Delta  appeared  in  its  infancy. 
Eight  cubits  were  then  fuffieient  to  overflow  it  in  its  whole 
extent.  Boats  pafled  over  it  from  one  extremity  to  the  other, 
and  its  towns,  built  on  artificial  elevations,  •refembled  the 
iflands  of  the  Aegean  fea.  (Herodotus,  Euterpe.  Strabo, 
lib.  xvii.)  When  Herodotus  vilitcd  Egypt,  15  cubits  were 
neceffary  to  cover  all  the  Lower  Egypt,  but  the  Nile  then 
overflowed  the  country  for  the  fpace  of  two  days’  journey, 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  Delta.  Under  the  Roman  em- 
pire, 15  cubits  produced  the  fame  effect.  In  the  time  of  the 
domination  of  the  Arabs,  their  writers  fpeak  of  17  cubits  a3 
the  molt  favourable  height.  Eighteen  cubits  are  at  this 
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time  the  meafure  of  abundance  : but  the  inundation  no 
longer  extends  over  the  Lower  Egypt,  but  its  progrefs  is 
flopped  at  Grand  Cairo,  and  in  the  neighbouring  country. 
The  Nde,  however,  forr.etimes  rifes  to  22  cubits.  The  mud 
accumulated  for  fo  many  years  on  the  ifland,  which  arofe 
from  out  of  its  bofom,  is  the  caufe  of  this  phenomenon. 
Art  has  alfo  contributed  towards  it,  either  by  the  banks 
raifed  to  prated  the  lands  mofl  expofed  to  the  action  of  the 
river,  or  by  multiplying  its  outlets,  and  by  cutting  a great 
number  of  canals,  which  give  a free  paffage  to  the  waters.  The 
Delta,  which  is  ninety  leagues  in  circumference,  is  at  prefent 
in  the  molt  favourable  (late  for  agriculture.  Waftted  on  the 
ealt  and  weft  by  two  rivers  formed  by  the  divifion  of  the  Nile, 
and  interfeded  by  innumerable  rivulets,  it  prefents  to  the 
eye  an  immenfe  garden,  all  the  different  compartments  of 
which  may  be  eatily  watered.  During  the  three  months 
that  the  Thebais  is  under  water,  the  Delta  pofTeffes  fields 
covered  with  rice,  barley,  vegetables,  and  winter  fruits.  It  is 
no  longer,  as  in  former  times,  the  iEgean  fea  with  the  Cycla- 
des ; rich  harvefts  now  cover  an  extenfive  plain;  it  is  now  over- 
fpread  with  groves  of  date-trees,  of  oranges,  and  lycamores; 
here  are  perpetually  running  ftreams,  and  a verdure  that  is 
conllantly  varied  and  renewed  ; it  is,  in  fhort,  fays  M.  Savary, 
#(  Letters  on  Egypt,  vol.  i.)  a pidure  of  abundance,  that  de- 
lights the  eye,  and  aftoniihes  the  imagination.  By  lofing 
the  inundation,  this  ifle  has  gained  every  year,  the  three 
months  during  which  the  Thebais  is  under  water.  It  is  alfo 
the  only  part  of  Egypt,  where  the  fame  field  produces  two 
crops  cf  grain  within  the  year,  one  of  rice,  the  other  of  bar- 
ley. The  length  of  the  Delta,  as  well  as  its  height,  has  in- 
creased. (Strabo,  lib.  xvii.)  Under  the  reign  of  Pfamme- 
tichus,  the  Milefians,  with  30  veffels,  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Bolbitine  branch,  now  called  that  of  Rofetta,  where  they 
fortified  themfelves.  They  there  built  a town  called  “ Me- 
telis,”  the  fame  as  Faoiie.  This  town,  formerly  a fea-port, 
is  at  prefent  9 leagues  diltant  from  it,  and  this  is  the  fpace 
by  which  the  Delta  has  lengthened,  from  the  time  of  Pfamme- 
tichus  to  our  day.  Moreover,  the  new  town  of  Alexandria  is 
at  fome  diftance  to  the  north  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  town, 
and  the  La  has  retired.  (See  Alexandria  and  Pharos.) 

Some  Arabs  divide  the  Delta  into  two  parts  “ A1 
Rif,”  and  “ A1  Bahriya  the  former,  being  the  weft- 
era  part,  is  fuppofed  by  Bochart  to  be  the  Rahab  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  was  fo  called  becaufe  of  its  form,  refembling 
a pear ; which  the  Egyptians  call  Rib,  or  Ribi.  A1 
Bahriya  is  the  eaftern  part  of  the  Delta,  in  the  opinion  of 
many;  though  Sicardmore  truly  places  A1  Bahriya,  or  as  he 
writes  it,  Beheire,  beyond  the  weflern  branch  of  the  Nile. 
Delta,  as  Savary  informs  us,  is  divided  into  two  provinces, 
in  which  two  Beys  refide.  Menouf  is  the  capital  of  the 
Upper,  and  Mehalle  el  Kebire  of  the  lower  province  ; the 
former  is  called  Menoufie,  and  the  latter  Garbie. 

Delta,  a town  of  Egypt,  in  the  greater  Delta,  accor- 
ding to  Ptolemy. — Alfo,  a name  given  to  a quarter  of 
Alexandria. 

Delta  of  the  Ganges,  that  part  of  the  province  of  Ben- 
gal which  lies  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  commencing 
about  220  miles  from  the  fea,  or  300  by  the  windings  of  the 
river,  and  comprehending  confiderably  more  than  twice  the 
area  of  that  of  the  Nile. 

The  two  wefternmoft  branches,  named  the  Cofiimbuzar 
and  Jellinghy  rivers,  unite,  and  form  what  is  afterwards 
called  the  Hoogly  river ; which  forms  the  port  of  Calcutta, 
and  the  only  branch  of  the  Ganges  that  is  commonly  navi- 
gated by  fhips.  That  part  of  the  Delta,  which  borders  on 
the  fea,  is  cumpofed  of  a labyrinth  of  rivers  and  creeks,  all 
of  which  are  fait  except  thole  that  immediately  communi- 


cate with  the  principal  arm  of  the  Ganges.  This  trad!, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  “ Woods,”  or  “ Sunderbunds,” 
is  in  extent  equal  to  the  principality  of  Wales  ; and  is  fo 
completely  inveloped  in  woods,  and  infefted  with  tigers, 
that  if  any  attempts  have  ever  been  made  to  clear  it,  they 
have  hitherto  mifearried.  Its  numerous  canals  are  fo  dif- 
pofed  as  to  form  a complete  inland  navigation  throughout 
and  acrofs  the  lower  part  of  the  Delta  ; without  e ther  the 
delay  of  going  round  the  head  of  it,  or  the  hazard  of  put- 
ting to  fea.  Here  fait,  1‘ufficient  for  the  whole  confumption 
of  Bengal  and  its  dependencies,  is  made  and  tranfported 
with  equal  facility  ; and  here  is  alfo  formed  an  inexhauftible 
ftore  of  timber  for  boat-building.  The  breadth  of  the  lower 
part  of  this  Delta  is  upwards  of  i 80  miles  ; to  which,  if  we 
add  that  of  the  two  branches  of  the  liver  that  bound  it,  we 
fhall  have  about  200  mile's  for  the  diftance  to  which  the 
Ganges  expands  its  branches  at  its  junction  with  the  fea. 
In  tracing  the  fea-coaft  of  the  Delta,  there  are  found  no  lefs 
than  eight  openings;  each  of  which,  without  hefitation,  one 
pronounces  to  have  been  in  its  time  the  principal  mouth  of 
the  Ganges.  Nor  is  the  occaiional  deviation  of  the  prin- 
cipal branch,  probably,  the  only  caufe  of  fluduation  in  the 
dimenfions  of  the  Delta.  The  deltas  of  molt  capital  rivers, 
the  tropical  ones  efpecially,  are  obferved  to  encroach  upon 
the  fea.  This  circumftance  is  probably  owing  to  the  mud 
and  fand  brought  down  by  the  rivers,  and  gradually  depo- 
fited,  from  the  remote!!  ages  down  to  the  prelent  time.  The 
rivers,  it  is  known,  are  loaded  with  mud  and  fand  at  their 
entrance  into  the  fea  ; and  it  is  alfo  known,  that  the  fea  re- 
covers its  tranfparency  at  the  diftance  of  20  leagues  from 
the  coaft;  which  mult  be  owing  to  the  waters  having  preci- 
pitated their  earthy  particles  within  that  fpace.  As  a ftrong 
prefumptive  proof  of  the  wandering  of  the  Ganges  from  one 
fide  of  the  Delta  to  the  other,  major  Rennell  obferves,  that 
there  is  no  appearance  of  virgin  earth,  between  the  Tiperah 
hills  on  the  eaft,  and  the  province  of  Burdwan  on  the  weft  ; 
nor  on  the  north  till  we  arrive  at  Dacca  and  Bauleah.  In 
all  the  fedions  of  the  numerous  creeks  and  rivers  in  the 
Delta,  nothing  appears  but  fand  and  black  mould  in  regular 
ftrata,  till  we  arrive  at  the  clay,  that  forms  the  lower  part  of 
their  beds.  There  is  not  any  fubftance  fo  coarfe  as  gravel, 
either  in  the  Delta,  or  nearer  the  fea  than  400  miles,  at 
Oudanulla,  where  a rocky  point,  a part  of  the  bafe  of  the 
neighbouring  hills,  projeds  into  the  river:  but  in  places 
remote  from  the  great  rivers,  the  foil  is  either  red,  yellow, 
or  of  a deep  brown.  Renneli’s  Memoir,  Phil.  Tranf.  vol. 
lxxi.  p.  92,  &c.  . 

Delta  of  the  Indus , a part  of  the  province  of  Sinde, 
formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  river  Indus  or  Sinde,  near  its 
entrance  into  the  fea,  and  projecting  into  the  fea,  inftead  of 
receding  from  it.  We  learn  from  major  Rennell,  that  dur- 
ing great  part  of  the  S.W.  monfoon,  or  at  leal!  in  the 
months  of  July,  Auguft,  and  part  of  September,  which  is 
the  rainy  feafon  in  mofl  other  parts  of  India,  the  atmo- 
fphere  in  the  Delta  of  the  Indns  is  generally  clouded  ; but 
no  rain  falls,  except  very  near  the  lea.  Indeed,  very  few 
fhowers  fall  during  the  whole  feafon. 

The  Ava  or  Pegue  river  forms  likewife  a delta  of  confi- 
derable  extent.  Thus  alfo  the  Kiftnah  and  Godavery  rivers, 
however  remote  at  their  fountains,  approach  within  80  milts 
of  each  other,  in  the  lower  parts  of  their  courfe  ; and  form 
an  extenfive  trad  of  country,  compofed  of  rich  vegetable 
mould,  fuc’n  as  is  ufually  found  at  the  mouths  of  large  rivers. 
By  comparing  this  trad  with  the  Deltas  of  Egypt  and  Ben- 
gal, and  reafoning  from  analogy,  it  will  be  readily  fuppofed, 
that  the  whole,  or  the  greateft  part  of  the  territory  included 
between  Samulcotta  and  Pettapolly,  about  150  miles  in 
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length  along  the  fea-fhore,  and  from  40  to  50  wide,  is  in 
reality  a gift  of  the  two  fore-mentioned  rivers.  The  fame 
appearances  may  be  obferved  at  the  mouths  of  the  Cattack 
and  Tanjore  rivers  ; but  the  Kiftnah  and  Godavery,  by 
draining  a much  greater  extent  of  country,  that  is,  from 
the  15th  to  the  21ft  degree  of  latitude,  have  colle&ed  mate- 
rials for  a greater  quantity  of  new  land.  Within  this  new- 
formed  land,  and  about  mid-way  between  the  Godavery  and 
Kiftnah,  the  foil  forms  a hollow  fpace,  which  in  its  lowell 
part  is  a lake  at  all  feafons;  and  in  all  the  other  parts  an  ex- 
tenfive  inundation,  during  the  feaion  of  the  periodical  rains; 
being  then  a lake  of  40  or  50  miles  in  extent,  and  called 
the  Colair  Lake;  which  fee.  For  an  account  of  a fimilar 
delta,  fee  Zambezi. 

BELTRAN  II,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  the 
Peloponnefus,  placed  by  Steph.  Byz.  between  Laconia  and 
Melfcnia. 

DELTOIDES,  in  Anatomy,  one  of  the  large  mufcles 
of  the  arm,  lo  called  becaule  its  form  is  triangular,  and  there- 
fore refembles  that  of  the  capita!  delta  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet; (from  liter  a.,  and  eiooj,  form.)  It  is  a thick  and  flefhy 
inufcle,  forming  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the.  fhoulder; 
arifing  by  its  broadeft  portion,  which  correfponds  to  the 
bafe  of  the  triangle,  from  the  fcapula  and  clavicle,  ftretching 
over  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and,  after  gradually  con- 
trafting  in  breadth,  ending  by  a pointed  infertion  into  the 
humerus.  Its  origin  takes  place,  by  a mixture  of  tendinous 
and  flefiiy  fibres,  from  the  whole  length  of  the  inferior  mar- 
gin of  the  fpine  of  the  (capula  ; from  the  outer  convex  edge 
of  the  acromion  ; and  from  one-third  of  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  clavicle,  in  that  part  which  is  towards  the  fcapula. 
From  thefe  different  points  the  fibres  all  defcend,  and  con- 
verge to  one  infertion  ; the  pofterior  portion  paffes  very  ob- 
liquely forwards,  the  middle  of  the  mufcle  is  firft  bent  over 
the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  then  defcends  in  a ftraight 
courfe  ; and  the  anterior  part  proceeds  obliquely  backwards. 
The  infertion  takes  place,  by  means  of  a flrong  tendon, 
more  vifible  on  the  inner  than  on  the  outer  furface,  into  a 
large  tuberefity  fituated  on  the  external,  and  rather  above 
the  middle  part  of  the  humerus.  It  extends  about  an  inch 
and  a half  from  above  downwards,  and  is  included  by  the 
bifurcation  of  the  brachialis  internus.  The  deltoid  mufcle 
is  covered  on  its  external  furface  for  the  moll  part  by  the 
fkin  ; but  throughout  a fmalltr  portion,  near  its  upper  and 
anterior  part,  by  the  latifiimus  colli.  On  the  infide  it  is  in 
contaft  behind  with  the  iafra-fpinatus,  tores  minor,  and  the 
long  head  of  the  triceps  near  its  origin  ; towards  the  middle, 
with  the  tendon  of  the  fupra-fpinatus,  the  coraco-acromial 
ligament,  the  capfule  of  the  fhculder-joint,  the  upper  part 
of  the  humeras,  and  the  circumflex  veffels  and  nerves ; on 
the  front,  with  the  coracoid  procefs  of  the  fcapula,  the 
tendon  of  the  pe&oralis  minor,  the  biceps,  coraco-brachialis, 
fub-fcapularis,  and  tendon  of  the  pe&oralis  major.  The  ce- 
phalic vein  of  the  arm  lies  along  its  anterior  edge,  being 
placed  between  it  and  the  correfponding  margin  of  the  pec- 
toralis  major. 

The  fibres  of  the  deltoid  mufcle  are  arranged  in  large 
fafciculi,  feparated  from  each  other  on  the  lurface  of  the 
mufcle,  and  terminating  in  a pointed  form  below.  Between 
the  capfule  of  the  humerus,  the  under  furface  of  the  acro- 
mion, and  the  deltoid,  a large  burfa  mucofa  is  found,  which 
becomes  particularly  necelfary  here,  on  account  ol  the  fric- 
tion created  by  the  numerous  and  extenfive  motions  of  the 
os  humeri. 

This  mufcle  will  move  the  humerus  or  the  fcapula,  ac- 
cording as  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  parts  is  the  molt 
moveable.  The  latter  mult  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
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fiances  be  regarded  as  the  fixed  point.  Suppofmg  the  arm 
to  hang  by  the  fide  of  the  body,  the  deltoid  will  raife  it  ; 
either  fo  as  to  bring  it  to  a riirht  angle  with  the  fide,  or  to 
carry  it  towards  the  front  or  back  part  of  the  trunk,  accord- 
ing as  the  middle,  the  anterior  or  pofterior  fibres  are  em- 
ployed in  the  elevation.  When  the  arm  has  been  raiftd, 
the  clavicular  fibres  will  carry  it  towards  the  fternum,  and 
the  fcapular  fibres  towards  the  back : the  latter  at  the  fame 
time  deprefs  the  arm,  if  it  has  been  carried  upwards  beyond 
the  level  of  the  fpine  of  the  fcapula.  When  the  arm  is 
drawn  up  from  the  fide  in  the  mid  direction  between  the 
anterior  and  pofterior,  the  elevation  begins  by  the  middle 
fibres  of  the  dtltoid,  for  the  anterior  and  pofterior  portions 
then  adling  together  would  draw  the  arm  ft’il  clofer  to  the 
fide  ; and  either  of  thefe  parts,  being  employed  feparately, 
would  incline  the  limb  forwards  or  backwards.  But,  as  the 
elevation  proceeds,  more  and  more  of  the  fibres  come  into 
afhon  ; until  at  laft  the  whole  mufcle  is  employed.  In  ele- 
vating the  arm,  the  deltoid  is  a Hi  Red  by  the  fupra-fpinatus 
mufcle,  which  fee.  When  the  humerus  is  fixed,  the  deltoid 
will  draw  the  fcapula  towards  that  bone  ; and,  as  the  latter 
part  is  united  by  various  mufcles  to  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
the  deltoid  will  concur  in  moving  the  trunk  upon  the  upper 
limbs. 

DELTOIDEETM  Folium.  See  Leaf. 

DELTOTON,  a ccnftellation,  the  fame  as  the  Northern 
Triangle,  which  lee. 

DELUBRUM,  in  Roman  Antiquity ; a temple  with  a 
large  fpace  of  confecrated  ground  round  it.  See  Temple, 

DELVE,  in  Agriculture , a term  fometimes  employed  to 
fignify  to  dig  with  a fpade. 

DELUGE,  Diluvium,  in  Natural  Hijlory , a flood,  or 
inundation  of  water,  covering  the  earth,  either  in  the  whole 
or  part. 

We  meet  with  divers  accounts  of  deluges  in  ancient  hif- 
tory,  both  facred  and  profane : that  which  happened  in 
Greece,  in  the  time  of  Deucalion,  called  diluvium  Deuca- 
lioneum,  is  famous  : this  deluge  only  overflowed  Theffaly. 
Its  date  is  fixed  to  the  year  before  Chrift  1529,  being  the 
third  year  before  the  Ifraelites’  coming  out  of  Egypt,  accord- 
ing to  the  computation  of  Petavius,  Rat,  Temp.  par.  i.  lib.  i. 
cap.  7.  or  according  to  Blair’s  Tables,  about  1593  years- 
B.  C.  See  Deucalion. 

The  deluge  of  Ogyges  happened  about  269  years  before 
that  of  Deucalion,  1020  years  before  the  firft  Olympiad,  and 
1796  before  Jefns  Chrift,  according  to  the  lame  author. 
Rat.  Temp.  par.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  par.  ii..  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  or 
according  to  Biair,  1764  years  B.  C.  (See  Ogyges.)  This 
only  ravaged  Attica. 

Thefe  two  deluges  are  frequently  mentioned,  in  ancient 
Greek  authors,  under  the  denomination  of  cataclyfmus  prior 
and  pofterior.  Deucalion’s  flood  in  Theffaly,  and  alfo  thofe 
of  Ogyges  in  Attica,  and  of  Prometheus  in  Egypt,  have 
been  thought  the  fame  with  that  of  Noah. 

Of  the  like  kind  were  the  deluge  in  Syria,  which,  in  1095, 
drowned  a prodigious  number  of  people  ; a deluge  in  Fr in- 
land, which,  in  1 164,  covered  the  whole  environs  of  the  coafts, 
and  drowned  feveral  thoufands  of  the  inhabitants ; another 
inundation  in  1218,  which  deftroyed  ioo.coo  men;  the 
inundations  in  the  Netherlands,  which,  in  1 727,  overwhelmed 
and  covered  with  lea  all  that  part  now  called  the  Gulf  DoL 
lart,  in  the  United  Netherlands  ; and  in  1421,  ail  that  part 
between  Brabant  and  Holland. 

But  the  moll  memorable  deluge  is  that  which  we  particu- 
larly, by  way  of  eminence,  call  the  deluge,  or  the  univerfal 
deluge,  or  Noah’s  flood  ; recorded  in  Scripture  as  a general 
inundation  lent  by  God  to  punifh  the  corruption  of  the 
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world,  at  that  time,  by  deftroying  every  thing  (Noah  and  his 
family,  and  what  was  (hut  up  with  him  in  the  ark,  only  ex- 
cepted) from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

This  flood  makes  one  of  the  mod  confiderable  epochas  in 
chronology.  Its  hiflory  is  given  by  Mole's.  Gen.  ch.  vi.  and 
vii.  Its  time  is  fixed  by  the  bed  chronologers  to  the  year 
from  the  creation  1656,  anfwering  to  the  year  before  Chrifl 
2348.  On  the  10th  day  of  the  fecond  month,  which  was 
on  Sunday  November  the  30th,  God  commanded  Noah  to 
enter  into  the  ark  with  his  family,  &c.  ; and  on  Sunday 
December  7th,  it  began  to  rain,  and  rained  40  days,  and 
the  deluge  continued  150  days.  On  Wednefday  May  6th, 
B.  C.  2348,  the  ark  relied  on  mount  Ararat.  The  tops  of 
the  mountains  became  vifible  on  Sunday  July  the  19th,  and 
on  Friday  December  the  18th,  Noah  came  forth  out  of  the 
ark  with  all  that  were  with  him  ; he  built  an  altar  and  facri- 
ficed  to  God  for  his  deliverance.  ( Blair’s  Chronology. ) From 
this  flood,  the  Hate  of  the  world  is  divided  into  diluvian,  or 
polldiluvian,  and  antediluvian. 

The  account  given  by  Mofes  of  this  cataflrophe,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  concurrent  teftimonies  of  feveral  of  the  mod 
ancient  writers  and  nations  in  the  world  ; and  as  the  polfibi- 
lity  of  it  cannot  be  denied,  we  need  not  recur  to  the  hvpo- 
thefis  of  an  ingenious  biblical  critic  (fee  Geddes’sCrit.  Rem. 
p.  72.)  who  fuggeds,  “ that  a good  deal  of  the  fabulous  is 
mixed  with  the  hidory  of  Noah’s  flood.”  Although  the 
hiflory  of  this  event  has  been  varied,  and  modelled  according 
to  the  notions  and  traditions  that  prevailed  in  different  coun- 
tries and  different  ages,  yet  the  ground-work  was  always 
edabhlhed  on  the  foundation  of  truth  ; and  the  event  was  for 
a long  time  univerfally  commemorated.  Jofephus,  who  feems 
to  have  been  a perfon  of  extenfive  knowledge,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  hidories  of  nations,  fays,  that  this  great 
occurrence  was  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  all  perfons 
who  treated  of  the  firfl  ages.  He  mentions  Berofus  of  Chal- 
dcea,  Hieronymus  of  Egypt,  who  wrote  concerning  the  an- 
tiquities of  Phoenicia  ; alfo  Mnafeas,  Abydenus,  Melon,  and 
Nicolaus  Damafcenus,  as  writers,  by  whom  it  was  recorded  ; 
and  adds,  that  it  was  taken  notice  of  by  many  others.  From 
Berofus,  a Chaldman  by  birth,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  we  learn,  that  Chronus  or  Saturn  ap- 
peared to  Xifuthrus,  the  tenth  or  lad  of  the  Chaldsean  kings, 
in  a dream,  and  warned  him,  that  on  the  15th  of  the  month 
Defius,  mankind  would  be  dedroyed  by  a flood  ; he  there- 
fore commanded  him  to  write  down  the  original,  interme- 
diate date,  and  end  of  all  things,  and  bury  the  writings 
under  ground  in  Sippara,  the  city  of  the  Sun  ; he  likewife  di- 
rected him  to  build  a fhip,  and  gointo.it  with  his  relations 
and  deared  friends,  having  fir  It  furnilhed  it  with  provifions, 
and  taken  into  it  fowls  and  four-footed  creatures ; and  told 
him,  that  when  he  had  provided  every  thing,  and  was  alked 
whither  he  was  failing,  he  fhould  anfwer,  “ to  the  Gods,  to 
pray  for  happinefs  to  mankind.”  Xifuthrus  accordingly 
built  a veffel,  whofe  length  was  five  furlongs,  and  breadth 
two  furlongs.  He  put  on  board  all  that  he  was  diredled  to 
provide,  and  went  into  it  with  his  wife,  children,  and  friends. 
The  flood  being  come,  and  foon  ceafing,  Xifuthrus  let  out 
certain  birds,  which',  finding  no  food  nor  place  to  red  upon, 
returned  again  to  the  fhip.  After  fome  days  he  fent  forth 
the  birds  again,  but  they  came  back  to  the  {hip,  having  their 
feet  daubed  with  mud  ; but  when  they  were  fent  away  the 
third  time,  they  returned  no  more  : a circumdance  from 
which  Xifuthrus  underflood  that  the  earth  had  appeared 
again.  He  now  made  an  opening  between  the  planks  of  the 
ihip,  and  feeing  that  it  reded  c n a certain  mountain,  came 
out  with  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  his  pilot;  having  wor- 
shipped the  earth,  and  raifed  an  altar,  and  facrificed  to  the 
gods,  he,  and  thofe  who  went  out  with  him,  difappeared. 


They  who  were  left  behind  in  the  fhip,  finding  Xifuthrus, 
and  the  perfons  that  accompanied  him  did  not  return,  went 
out  to  feek  for  him,  calling  him  aloud  by  his  name  ; but 
Xifuthrus  was  no  more  feen  by  them  ; only  a voice,  iffuing 
fiom  the  clouds,  enjoined  them  to  be  religious,  declaring 
that  Xifuthrus,  on  account  of  his  piety,  was  gone  to  dwell 
with  the  gods  ; and  th&t  his  wife,  and  daughter,  and  pilot, 
were  partakers  of  the  fame  honour.  It  alfo  direfted  them 
to  return  to  Babylon,  and  taking  the  writings  from  Sippara, 
to  communicate  them  to  mankind  ; and  finally  told  them, 
that  the  place-where  they  were  was  the  country  of  Armenia. 
Thus  informed,  they  offered  facrifices  to  the  gods,  and  im- 
mediately repaired  to  Babylon,  dug  up  the  writings  at  Sip- 
para, built  many  cities,  raifed  temples,  and  rebuilt  Babylon. 
Abydenus  alfo  gives  a fimiiar  relation.  It  is  faid  that 
Xifuthrus  or  Siiithrus,  Ogyges,  and  Deucalion,  are  all 
names  fignifying  the  fame  thing  in  other  languages,  as  Noah 
does  in  the  Hebrew,  in  which  Mofes  wrote.  (Vide  Alexander. 
Polyhidor.  ex  Berofo,  apud  Syneell.  p.  30,  31.  et  apud 
Cyril],  contra  Julian.  1.  1.  p.  8.  Abydenus  ex  eodem,  apud 
Syneell.  p.  38,  39,  et  apud  Eufeb.  de  Pimp.  Evang.  1.  ix. 
c.  12.)  The  Indians  and  Ptrfians  had  alfo  traditions  concern- 
ing the  deluge.  Accordingly,  an  eaflern  writer  tells  us, 
that  fome  of  thofe  who  embrace  the  Magian  religion,  are 
faid  to  deny  the  flood,  or  at  lead  the  univerfality  of  it ; pre- 
tending that  it  reached  no  farther  than  a cliff  near  Hulwan, 
a city  of  Irak,  bordering  on  Curdidan.  Neverthelefs  the 
orthodox  among  them  acknowledge  this  general  deftrudlion 
by  water,  fent  by  God  to  punifn  the  crimes  of  mankind  : one 
of  whom,  named  Malcus,  was  a monfler  of  wickednefs  and  im- 
piety. One  odd  circumdance  mentioned  by  them  is,  that 
the  firfl  waters  of  the  deluge  gufiied  out  of  the  oven  of  a cer- 
tain old  woman,  named  Zala  Cufa  : and  Mahomet  has  bor- 
rowed this  circumdance,  and  inferted  it  in  his  Koran  ; the 
commentators  on  which  fay,  that  it  was  the  fign  by  which 
Noah  knew  the  flood  was  coming.  (A1  Koran,  cap.  xi. 
D’Herbelot.  Bib.  Orient.  Hyde  de  Rel.  Vet.  Perf.  c.  x.) 
Lord’s  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Perfes,  p.  9. 

Plutarch  (De  Solert.  Anim.  v.  ii.  p.  968.)  mentions  the 
Noachic  dove,  and  its  being  fent  out  of  the  ark ; and  its 
going  out  was  to  Deucalibn  a fign  of  fine  weather,  as  its 
return  denoted  the  reverfe.  Melo,  or  Melon,  who  wrote  a 
treatife  againft  the  Jews,  (fee  Eufeb.  Praep.  Evang.  1.  ix. 
c.  19.)  takes  notice,  among  ether  things,  of  the  perfon  who 
furvived  the  deluge,  retreating  with  his  fons,  after  the  ca- 
lamity from  Armenia.;  and  he  fuppofes  that  they  came  to 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Syria,  indead  of  the  plains  of  Shi- 
nar.  This  writer  feems  to  reprefent  the  deluge  as  topical, 
and  not  to  have  reached  Armenia. 

That  the  Egyptians  were  no  flrangers  to  the  deluge  ap- 
pears, not  only  from  feveral  circumftances.  in  the  hidory  of 
Ofiris  and  Typhon,  particularly  the  very  day  when  it  began, 
or  when  Ofiris,  (who  is  taken  for  Noah)  was  (hut  up  in 
the  ark,  and  the  name  of  Typhon,  which,  according  to  fome 
learned  men,  fignifies  a deluge  or  inundation  ; but  alfo  from 
the  teflimony  of  Plato,  who  fays,  that  a certain  Egyptian 
pried  recounted  to  Sulon,  out  of  their  lacred  books,  the 
hidory  of  the  univerfal  flood,  which  happened  long  before 
the  particular  inundations  known  to  the  Grecians.  It  is  the 
tradition  of  the  Egyptians,  as  we  learn  from  Diodorus  Si- 
culus (lib.  i.)  that  the  univerfal  deluge  was  that  of  Deuca- 
lion. But  the  mod  particular  hidory  of  the  deluge,  and  the 
neared  of  any  to  the  account  given  by  Mofes,  is  to  be  found 
in  Lucian.  (De  Dea-Syria,  voi.  ii.  p.  882.)  He  was  a native 
ef  Samofata,  a city  of  Comagene  upon  the  Euphrates ; a 
part  of  the  world  where  memorials  of  the  deluge  were  particu- 
larly preferved,  and  where  a reference  to  that  hidory  is  con- 
tinually to  be  oblerved  in  the  rites  and  worfhip  of  the  coun- 
try. 
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try.  His  knowledge  was  therefore  obtained  from  the  Afiatic 
nations,  among  whom  he  was  born.  He  defcribes  Noah 
under  the  name  of  Deucalion,  and  fays,  that  “ the-pre- 
fi-nt  race  of  -mankind  are  d'fErent  from  thofe  who  firft 
exiftcd  ; for  'thofe  of  the  antediluvian  world  were  all  deftroyed. 
The  prefent  world  is  peopled  from  the  Tons  of  Deucalion 
having  increafed  to  fo  great  a number  from  one  perfon.  In 
rtfpeft  to  the  former  brood,  they  were  own  of  violence,  and 
lawlefs  in  their  dealings.  They  regarded  not  oaths,  nor  ob- 
ferved  the  rites  of  hofpitality,  nor  (hewed  mercy  to  thofe 
who  fued  for.. it ; on  this  account  they  were  doomed  to  de- 
ft ra&ion  ; and  for  this  purpofe  there  was  a mighty  eruption 
of  waters  from  the  earth,  attended  with  heavy  (bowers  from 
above,  fo  that  the  rivers  fwelied,  and  the  fea  overflowed,  till 
the  whole  earth  was  covered  with  a flood,  and  ali,  flefh 
drowned.  Deucalion  alone  was  preferved  to  re-people  the 
world.  This  mercy  was  fnewn  to  him  on  account  of  his 
joilice  and  piety.  Hi.;  prefervation  was  effected  in  this  man- 
ner • he  put  all  his  family,  both  his  fons  and  their  wives,  into 
a vail  ark,  which  he  Had  provided ; and  he  went  into  it  him- 
felf.  At  the  fame  time  animals  of  every  fpecies,  boars, 
horfes,  lions,  ferpents,  whatever  lived  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  followed  him  by  pairs,  all  which  he  received  into  the 
ark,  and  experienced  no  evil  from  them  ; for  there  prevailed 
a wonderful  harmony  throughout,  by  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  Deity.  Thus  were  they  vv-ited  with  him,  as  long  as 
the  flood  endured.”  After  this  he  proceeds  to  mention, 
that  upon  the  difappearing  of  the  waters,  Deucalion  went 
forth  from  the  ark,  and  raifed  an  altar  (altars,  according  to 
Gen.  vi.  20.)  to  God  : but  he  tranlpofes  the  feene  to  Hie- 
raoolis  in  Syria,  where  the  natives  pretended  to  have  very 
particular  memorials  of  the  deluge.  Moft  of  the  authors, 
who  have  tranfoiitted  to  us  theft-  accounts,  inform  us  at  the 
fame  time;  that  the  remains  of  the  ark  were  to  be  feen  in 
their  days  upon  one  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  Aby- 
denus  fays,  that  the  people  of  the  country  uied  fmall  pieces 
of  the  wood  as  amulets ; and  Berofus  fays  the  fame  of 
the.  afphaltus,  with  which  it  was  covered,  and  which  they 
feraped  off. 

The  learned  Bryant,  in  his  “ Analyfis  of  Ancient  Mytho- 
logy,”  (vol.  ii.)  has  traced  out  a reference  to  Noah  and  the 
deluge,  and  a refemblance  of  the  ark,  in  many  of  the  reli- 
gious rites  and  ceremonies  of  ancient  nations.  The  well- 
knowa  (hip  of  Iiis,  among  the  Egyptians,  was,  as  he  con- 
ceives, a facred  emblem  ; in  honour  of  which  thefe  people 
celebrated  an  annual  feitival.  It  was,  in  after-times,  admit- 
ted among  the  Romans,  and  fet  down  in  their  calendar  for 
the  month  of  March.  The  temple  of  Oflris  (or  Sefoftris) 
at  Theba  was  built  after  the  model  of  a (hip,  280  cubits  in 
length  ; and  both  the  city,  faid  to  be  the  moft  ancient  in 
Egypt,  as  well  as  the  province,  was  denominated  from  the 
ark,  called  Theba,  by  the  facred  writer.  The  fame 

memorial  is  to  be  obferved  in  other  countries,  where  an  ark, 
or  (hip,  was  introduced  in  their  myfteries,  and  often  carried 
about  upon  their  feftivais  ; and  many  inffances  of  emblema- 
tical reprefentations  are  cited  by  Bryant,  which  related  to 
the  hiftory  of  the  deluge,  and  the  conl'ervation  of  one  family 
in  the  ark.  This  hiftory  was  pretty  recent,  when  works  of 
this  kind  were  executed  in  Egypt,  and  when  the  rites  to 
which  they  belonged  were  firft  eftablhhed  ; and  this  learned 
writer  imagines,  That  in  early  times  moft  (Urines  among  the 
Mizraim  wtre  formed  under  the  refemblance  of  a (hip,  in 
memory  of  this  great  event.  He  adds  further,  that  both 
(hips  and  temples  received  their  names  from  hence  ; being 
ityied  by  the  Greeks,  who  borrowed  largely  from  Egypt, 
JSfav;  and  .-Naso?,  and  Mariners  Navleu,  Nautte,  in  reference  to 
the  Patriarch,  who  was  varioufly  ftyled  Noas,  Nails,  and 
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Noah.  Plutarch  (Ids  and  Ofiris,  vol.  i.  p.  $66,  $6>j.)  gives 
us  a remarkable  account  of  Ofiris  being  expofed  in  an 
ark.  He  fays,  that  itvwa-s  on  account  of  Typhon  ; and 
that  it  happened  on  the  17th  of  the  month  Athyr,  when  the 
fun  was  is  Scorpio.  “ This  in  my  judgment  fays  Bryant, 
“ was  the  precife  time,  when  Noah  entered  the  ark,  and 
when  the  flood  came;  which  in  the  Egyptian  mythology 
was  termed  Typhon.”  From  thefe,  and  many  other  circum- 
ftances  that  might  be  recited,  it  Efficiently  appears,  that 
the  hiftory  of  the  deluge  was  no  fecret  to  the  Gentile  world. 
They  held  the  memory  of  it  very  facred  ; and  manv  colo- 
nies which  went  abroad,  ftyled  themfelves  Thebeans,  in  re- 
ference to  the  ark  ; and  many  cities  of  the  name  of  Theba 
occur,  not  in  Egypt  only  and  Bccotia,  but  in  Cilicia,  Ionia* 
Attica,  Phthiotis.  Cataonia,  Syria,'  and  Italy. 

The  tradition  of  the  deluge  has,  indeed,  fpread  through- 
out the  world,  and  is  preferved  in  the  memory  of  ail  na- 
tions ; in  the  continent  of  America,  as  well  as  Ada,  in  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  among  the  Africans  and  Europeans. 
(See  Burneti  Tellur  is  Theor.  Sacra.  1.  i.  c.  3.) 

We  are  told,  indeed,  (fee  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,.  Pref. 
p.  38.)  that  the  Gmtoo  feriptures  make  no  mention  of  the 
deluge  ; and  that  the  Bramins  affirm,  that  the  deluge  never 
took  place  in  Hindooftan.  If  this  be  true,  it  may  well  ex- 
cite aftoniftiment,  fince  the  deluge  is  an  event  fo  Angular  in 
its  nature,  that  fuppofing  it  to  have  happened,  the  memory 
of  it  could  never  have  been  extinguifhed  amoDgft  the  genera- 
lity of  nations  which  inhabit  the  earth  ; and  more  especial- 
ly, fince  Earned  men  have  abundantly  proved  that  a tradi- 
tion concerning  a deluge  has  prevailed  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  ; not  only  amongll  the  Romans,  Grecians,  Egyp- 
tians, Babylonians,  Perfians,  Scythians,  but  amongft  the 
Iroquois,  Mexicans,  Brafilians,  Peruvians,  and  other  nations 
of  America.  Moreover,  we  are  informed  by  one  of  the  na- 
vigators to  the  Southern  Hemifphere,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Otaheite  beffig  a(ked  concerning  their  origin,  (imply  an- 
fwered,  that  their  fupreme  god  along  time  ago,  being  angry, 
dragged  the  earth  through  the  fea,  and  their  ifland  being 
broken  off  was  preferved.  Now,  if  a tradition  concerning 
a deluge  has  prevailed  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  globe,  ex- 
cept in  India,  and,  as  fome  fay,  in  China,  may  we  not  hefi- 
tate  a little  till  we  know  more  of  thofe  countries,  before  we 
pofitively  affirm,  that  they  have  no  fuch  tradition  ? For  it 
deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  what  is  faid  in  the  preface  to 
the  code  of  Gentoo  laws,  relative  to  the  want  of  a tradition 
concerning  a deluge  in  the  Gentoo  Shatters  (or  Scriptures) 
is  contradicted  by  an  author  who  lived  in  India,  and  wrote 
his  account  of  the  Banians  about  150  years  ago  ; for  he 
exprefsly  fays,  that  he  made  his  collections,  by  the  help 
of  interpreters,  from  the  Shatter,  and  he  has  the  follow- 
ing words : — “ As  if  the  world  needed  cleanfing  of  its  de- 
filement and  pollution,  there  came  a flood,  that  covered  all 
nations  in  the  depths — and  io  concluded  the  firft  age  of  the 
world  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Banians.”  (Lord’s 
Difcovery  of  the  Banian  Religion,  c.  6.)  Sir  William  Jones, 
than  whom  there  could  not'  be  a more  competent  judge, 
and  one  on  whofe  teftimony  we  may  more  fecurely  rely, 
affirms,  “ that  a tradition  concerning  a deluge  does  certainly 
fuhfift  in  Hindooftan,”  and  that  in  the  oldeft  mythological 
books  there  is  fuch  an  account  of  the  deluge  as  Effi- 
ciently eorrefponds  with  that  of  Mcfes.  (See  Blfliop  Wat- 
fords  Difcourfe  to  the  Clergy,  See.  in  his  Sermons  and 
Traits,  p.  220.)  The  learned  prelate  (p.  229.}  lias  recorded 
a very  curious  paffage,  quoted  in  the  “ Flora  Satuniifans” 
of  Henckel  (Paris  ed.  1760)  from  the  works  of  Rarnmaxini, 
concerning  the  primitive  ftate  of  the  earth,  and  the  fubfe- 
quent  deluge,  taken,  as  it  is  faid,  from  the  moft  ancient  an- 
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rials  of  Ethiopia.  The  account  bears  a great  refemblance 
to  the  hypothecs  of  Dr.  Burnet.  It  mult  be  owned, 
however,  that  feveral  of  the  deluges  which  tradition  re- 
cords, were  merely  topical  inundations  ; and  they  flrould 
be  carefully  diftinguiihed  from  that  ot  Noah  ; though  an- 
cient and  modern  writers  frequently  confound  them  toge- 
ther. Moreover,  natural,  as  we’i  as  civil,  hiflory  bears  a 
ftrong  teftimony  to  Mofes’s  account  of  the  deluge  ; and  fhews 
that  it  mini  have  been  univerfal,  or  nearly  fo,  however 
difficult  it  may  be  for  us,  either  to  find  fources  fufficiently 
ample  for  fo  great  a body  of  waters,  or  methods  for  re- 
moving them.  The  prefent  external  furface  of  the  earth, 
its  internal  con  flitution,  the  arrangements  of  its  various  ftrata, 
the  remains  of  marine  animals  and'petrified  fnells  found  at 
great  dillances  from  their  original  habitation,  incorporated 
with  the  earth,  or  on  eminences  far  elevated  above  the  level, 
of  the  fea,  and  other  circumftances  that  prefent  themfelves 
to  the  fagacious  naturalift  in  his  furvey  and  examination  of 
various  parts  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  have  been  alleged  as 
existing  monuments  of  a deluge,  and  evidences  of  its  univer- 
fality.  In  vindication  of  the  Mofaic  account  of  the  deluge, 
we  might  further  allege  the  paucity  of  mankind,  and  the 
vaft  trafts  of  uninhabited  land,  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
hiftories  of  the  firft  ages,  which  fhew  that  mankind  were  lately 
fprung  from  a fmall  Hock,  and  even  fuit.  the  time  ?. Signed 
by  Mofes  for  the  flood.  Moreover,  the  great  number  of 
fmall  kingdoms,  and  petty  (fates  in  the  fir  It  ages,  and  the 
late  j-ife  of  the  great  empires  of  Egypt,  Affyria,  Babylon, 
&c.  concur  to  the  fame  purpofe.  We  might  add,  the  in- 
vention and  progrefs  of  arts  and  fciences,  which  alfo  favour 
the  Mofaic  hiflory  of  the  antediluvians.  As  to  the  objec- 
tions urged  againft  the  deluge  from  the  fize  of  the  ark  and 
the  number  of  animals  contained  in  it  : fee  Ark. 

The  deluge  has  been,  and  remains,  a fubjeffl  of  much  en- 
quiry and  difpute  among  natui  alilts,  critics,  See.  Tne  points 
chiefly  controverted  may  be  reduced  to  three;  firft,  its  ex- 
tent: viz.  whether  it  were  general,  or  partial ; fecondiy,  its 
natural  caufe  ; and,  thirdly,  its  effe&s. 

i.  The  immenfe  quantity  of  water  requifite  to  furnifh  an 
univerfal  deluge,  has  occafioned  feveral  authors  to  fufpeft  it 
only  partial.  An  univerfal  deluge,  they  think,  had  been  un- 
neceflary,  confidering  the  end  for  which  it  was  brought ; 
viz.  to  extirpate  the  wicked  inhabitants.  The  world  was 
then  but  new,  and  the  people  not  very  many  ; the  holy 
Scriptures  making  only  eight  generations  from  Adam  to 
Noah.  It  was  but  a (maii  part  of  the  earth  that  could  be 
yet  inhabited  ; the  country  about  the  Euphrates,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  feene  of  the  firft  antediluvian  in- 
habitants, was  fufficient  to  bear  them  all.  Now  Provi- 
dence, fay  they,  which  ever  aits  wifely,  and  frugally,  would 
never  have  difproportioned  the  means  to  the  end,  fo  far  as  to 
overflow  the  whole  globe,  only  to  drown  a little  corner  of  it. 
They  add,  that,  in  the  Scripture -language,  the  whole  earth 
expreffes  no  more  than  all  the  inhabitants  ; and  on  this  prin- 
ciple advance,  that  an  overflowing  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  with  a vehement  rain,  &c.  might  anfwer  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  deluge.  Others  pretend,  that  the  deluge  was 
confined  to  Judsea  a'one  and  the  adjacent  regions;  or  per- 
haps to  the  traft  of  land  which  lies  between  the  four  leas, 
the  Perfian,  Cafpian,  Euxine,  and  Mediterranean  ; or,  at 
moft,  that  it  reached  no  farther  than  the  continent  of  Afia, 
This,  they  fay,  would  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  deftroying  man- 
kind, which  was  the  primary  objeft  of  this  cataftrophe.  In- 
deed, Bedford,  in  his  “ ScriptureChronology,”  fuppofes  that 
all  mankind  did  not  perifti  in  the  deluge  ; and  he  has  endea- 
voured to  prove,  from  a peculiar  expofition  of  the  curfes  of 
Cain  and  Lamech,  that  the  Africans  and  Indians  are  of  their 


pofterity.  But,  if  we  advert  to  the  language  of  feripture,  we 
muft  conclude  that  the  deluge  was  univerfal.  God  declared 
to  Noah,  Gen.  vi.  17.  that  he  was  refolved  to  dellroy  every 
thing  that  had  breath  under  heaven,  or  had  life  on  the 
earth,  by  a flood  of  waters  ; fuch  was  the  menace  ; fuch  the 
execution.  The  waters,  Mofes  affures  us,  covered  the  whole 
earth,  buried  all  the  mountains,  and  were  no  lefs  than  fifteen 
cubits  above  the  higheft  of  them  : every  thing  perifhed 
therein  ; birds,  beafts,  men,  and  all  that  had  life,  excepting 
Noah,  and  thofe  with  him  in  the  ark,  Gen.  vii.  1 c),  See.  Can 
an  univerfal  deluge  be  mpre  clearly  expreffed  ? If  the  deluge 
had  only  been  partial,  there  had  been  no  neceffity  to  fpend 
a hundred  years  in  the  building  of  an  ark,  and  (hutting  up  all 
the  forts  of  animals  therein,  in  order  to  re-ftock  the  world  ; 
they  had  been  eafily  and  readily  brought  from  thofe  parts  of 
the  world  not  overflowed,  into  thole  that  were  : at  lead,  all 
the  birds  would  never  have  been  deftroyed,  as  Mofes  fays 
they  were,  fo  long  as  they  had  wings  to  bear  them  to  thofe 
parts  where  the  flood  did  not  reach.  If  the  waters  had  only 
overflowed  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
they  could  not  be  15  cubits  above  the  higheft  mountains  ; 
they  could  not  have  rifen  to  that  height,  but  they  muft  fpread 
themfelves,  by  the  laws  of  gravity,  over  the  reft  of  the  earth  ; 
unlels,  perhaps,  they  had  been  retained  there  by  a miracle; 
and,  in  that  cafe,  Mofes,  no  doubt,  would  have  related  the 
miracle,  a3  he  did  that  of  the  waters  of  the  Red  fea,  and  the 
river  Jordan,  which  were  fuftained  in  a heap,  to  give  paffage 
to  the  Ifraelites,  Exod.  xiv.  22.  and  Jofti.  iii.  16.  Add, 
that,  in  regions  far  remote  from  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
viz.  in  Italy,  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  England,  See. 
there  are  frequently  found  in  places  many  fcores  of  leagues 
from  any  fea,  and  even  in  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  whole 
trees  funk  deep  under  ground  ; as  alfo  teeth  and  bones  of  ani- 
mals, fifties  entire,  fea-fhells,  ears  of  corn,  &c.  petrified  ; 
which  many  naturalills  are  agreed  could  never  have  come 
there  but  by  the  deluge,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  with  others  that 
thefe  organic  remains  were  of  a prior  race,  and  that  the  ftrata 
of  the  earth  (fee  Strata)  were  formed  previoufly  to  the  de- 
luge : — to  which  may  be  added  the  almoft  univerfal  tradi- 
tions of  this  great  event  in  all  countries  of  the  globe. 

2.  The  deluge  allowed  to  be  univerfal,  the  phiiofophers 
are  folicitous  to  find  water  to  effedl  it. 

Mofes  brings  it  from  two  fources  : the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  were  broken  up  ; and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened: 
and  the  rain  was  upon  the  earth  40  days  and  40  nights.  Dr. 
Burnet,  in  his  “ Telluris  Theoria  Sacra,”  (hews,  that  all  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  were  not  near  enough  to  cover  the  earth 
fifteen  cubits  above  the  tops  of  the  higheft  mountains.  Ac- 
cording to  his  computation,  no  lefs  than  eight  oceans  were 
required.  Suppofing  the  fea,  therefore,  drained  quite  dr yt 
and  all  the  clouds  of  the  atmofphere  diffolved  into  rain,  we 
fliould  ftill  want  much  the  greateft  part  of  the  water  of 
a deluge. 

To  get  clear  of  this  embarraffment,  many  of  our  beft  na- 
turalifts,  as  Steno,  Burnet,  Woodward,  Scheuchzer,  See. 
adopt  Des  Cartes’  fyftem  of  the  formation  of  the  earth. 
That  philofopher  will  have  the  primitive  world  to  have  been 
perfectly  round  and  equal,  without  mountains  or  vales ; and 
accounts  for  its  formation  on  mechanical  principles,  by  fup- 
pofing  it  at  firft  in  the  condition  of  a thick  turbid  fluid, 
replete  with  diverfe  heterogeneous  matters  which,  fubfiding 
by  flow  degrees,  formed  themfelves  into  different  concentric 
ftrata,  or  beds,  by  the  laws  of  gravity  ; and  thus,  at  length, 
left  a dry  folid  earth.  Dr.  Burnet  improves  on  this  theory  : 
he  fuppofes  the  primitive  earth  to  have  been  no  more  than 
an  orbicular  cruft,  fmooth,  regular,  and  uniform,  without 
mountains,  and  without  a fea,  invefting  the  face  of  the  abyfs, 
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®r  deep,  which  being  heated  by  the  fun  became  dry  and 
chinky,  and  by  the  rarefaftion  and  expanfion  of  the  enclofed 
vapours,  clave,  burft,  and  fell  down  into  the  water,  and  fo 
crowned  its  inhabitants. 

The  fame  theorift  adds,  that  by  this  cataflrophe,  the  globe 
of  the  earth  was  not  only  fhaken,  and  broken  in  a thoufand 
places,  but  the  violence  of  the  {hock  it  then  underwent 
{{lifted  its  filtration  ; fo  that  the  earth,  which  before  was 
placed  diredtly  under  the  zodiac,  or  had  the  plane  of  the 
equator  coincident  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  fo  that 
the  fun  in  its  diurnal  motion  would  feem  to  move  always  in 
the  equator,  became  henceforth  oblique  to  the  fame. 
Whence  arofe  the  difference  of  feafons,  which  did  not  belong 
to  the  antediluvian  earth. 

Thofe  maffes  of  the  earth  which  fell  into  the  abyfs  of  wa- 
ters, carried  with  them,  according  to  this  author,  vaft  quan- 
tities of  air,  dafhed  againft  each  other,  and  accumulated  and 
divided  fo  irregularly,  that  great  cavities  filled  with  air,  were 
left  between  them.  The  waters  gradually  opened  paffages 
into  thefe  cavities,  and  in  proportion  as  the  cavities  were 
filled  with  water,  the  furface  of  the  earth  began  to  difeover 
itfelf  in  the  moll  elevated  places ; and,  at  laft,  the  waters  ap- 
peared nowhere  but  in  thofe  extend  ve  valiies  which  contain 
the-ocean.  Thus  our  ocean  is  a part  of  the  ancient  abvfs, 
t fie  reft  of  it  remains  in  the  internal  cavities,  with  which  the 
fea  has  Hill  a communication.  I Hands  and  fea-rocks  are  the 
fmall  fragments;  and  continents  are  the  large  maffes  of  the 
ancient  cruft.  As  both  the  rupture  and  fall  of  this  cruft 
were  effected  in  a confufed  manner,  it  is  not  furprifing  that 
the  furface  of  the  prefent  earth  fhould  be  full  of  mountains, 
gulfs,  plains,  and  irregularities  of  every  kind. 

Dr.  Burnet’s  hypothdis  is  very  elegantly  recited,  and 
has  by  fome  b en  called  a romance  : but  it  is  utterly  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  facred  text  above  cited,  wlif'ch  exprefsly 
mentions  mountains  as  the  ftandard  of  the  height  of  the 
water  ; or  with  that  other  pafiage,  Gen.  viii.  22.  where 
God,  promifing  not  to  bring  any  more  deluges,  but  that 
every  thing  fhould  be  rdtored  to  its  ancient  Hate,  fays,  that 
feed-time  and  harvejl,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  fummer  and 
iv inter,  and  day  and  night,  f jail  ceafe  no  more. 

It  alfo  contradicts  the  phyfical  principles  of  nature,  as 
Keill  has  {hewn  in  his  “ Examination  of  Dr.  Burnet’s 
Theory  of  the  Earth,”  p.  116,  &c.  ed.  2.  This  author, 
having  (hewn  that  the  axis  of  the  primitive  earth  was  in- 
clined to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  as  it  is  at  prefent,  con- 
cludes, that  it  was  fubjedt  to  the  fame  variety  of  feafons 
and  alterations  of  heat  and  cold  as  it  is  now  ; and,  there- 
fore, that  all  the  arguments  drawn  from  the  great  heat 
and  ftrong  aftion  of  the  fun  upon  the  antediluvian  earth  are 
of  no  avail,  fince  there  was  then  no  greater  heat  of  the  fun 
than  there  is  at  prefent.  Befides,  judging  from  experience, 
the  heat  of  the  fun  does  not  penetrate  far  into  the  earth, 
and  accordingly  its  beams  couid  reach  but  a little  way  into 
the  imaginary  cruft  of  the  theorift  ; and  within  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  there  is  no  fciifible  difference  between  the  heat 
of  the  fun  when  its  adfion  is  ftrongeft,  and  when  it  is  weak- 
eft.  Since  then  the  heat  of  the  iun  does  not  penetrate  the 
earth  fo  as  to  be  fenfibie  for  the  fmall  fpace  through  which 
we  are  able  to  dig,  how  can  we  imagine  it  poffibie  that  it 
ffiould  ever  reach  the  abyfs,  through  the  whole  exterior 
cruft  of  the  earth,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  heat  the  water  and  raife 
it  into  vapour  ? But  even  allowing  that  the  heat  of  the  fun 
had  reached  the  abyfs,  and  had  raffed  the  vapours  fo  that 
the  cruft  of  the  earth  fell  down  and  was  broker;  into  pieces, 
we  cannot  infer  that  the  confequence  would  be  an  univerfal 
deluge,  or  indeed  any  deluge  at  all.  Admitting  the  author’s 
own  principles,  all  the  water  contained  in  the  abyfs  was 


long  before  the  time  of  the  deluge  drawn  out  c-f  the  abyfs, 
and  placed  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  ; and  in  this  cafe  how 
can  he  conffflently  explain  an  univerfal  deluge  by  the  fall  of 
the  outward  cruft  of  the  earth  upon  the  abyfs  ? This  fad 
would  have  been  fo  far  from  being  the  caiffe  of  a deluge, 
that  it  would  have  proved  the  molt  effectual  method  of  ref- 
cuing  the  earth  from  a deluge  of  waters  which  were  then 
upon  it.  For  all  the  water  whi  :h  was  in  the  abyfs,  being 
drawn  up  on  the  furface  of  the  End,  and  the  earth  being  of 
a fphero’.dical  and  oval  fhape,  without  hills  and  mountains, 
upper  and  lower  grounds,  but  exactly  of  the  fame  figure 
which  its  gravity  and  centrifugal  force  formed  it  into,  when 
it  was  fluid  ; the  great  mafs  of  water  which  was  then  upon 
the  earth  muft  have  fettled  itfelf  alfo  in  the  iarr.e  figure,  as 
it  had  no  banks  to  retain  it  within  its  channel,  or  mountains 
to  keep  it  within  bounds  ; and  the  true  effedt  of  the  fall  of 
the  cruft  muft  have  been  to  have  difeovered  the  land,  and  the 
waters  would  have  run  from  the  furface  of  the  earth  into 
the  abyfs,  and  there  would  have  formed  a fea,  and  made  that 
land  appear  which  before  was  covered  with  waters.  But 
fuppofmg  that  all  the  water,  which  is  now  in  the  ocean,  was 
in  the  abyfs  at  the  time  cf  the  deluge,  and  that  the  cruft  of 
the  earth  was  broken  and  had  fallen  down  on  the  furface  of 
the  abyfs,  yet  how  could  this  fa, l produce  an  univerfal  de- 
luge, and  make  the  waters  fweli  above  the  tops  of  the 
higheft  mountains  ? For  Dr.  Burnet  hirrffelf  calculates,  that 
it  would  require  eight  oceans  of  waters  to  cover  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth,  and  raife  the  waters  to  a height  fufficient 
for  drowning  the  world.  As  there  is  but  one  oc.an  of  wa- 
ter in  the  abyfs,  the  fall  of  the  cruft  could  only  produce  a 
partial  and  topical  deluge.  Belides,  if  the  abyis  contained 
water  fufficient  for  covering  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  at 
once,  yet  it  is  not  poffibie  to  conceive  how  fuch  a flood  of 
waters  that  was  railed  by  the  fall  of  the  cruft  could  laft  for 
fo  leng  a time,  as  the  Scriptures  inform  us  Noah’s  flo  d did, 
which  was  150  days  without  abating  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Other  authors,  fuppofmg  a fufficient  fund  of  water  in  the 
abyfs,  or  fea,  are  only  concerned  for  an  expedient  to  bring 
it  forth  : accordingly,  fome,  as  Mr.  Ray,  &c.  have  recoin fe 
to  a fhiftiag  of  the  earth’s  centre,  which,  drawing  after  jt 
the  water  out  of  its  channel,  overwhelmed  the  fcveral  parts 
of  the  earth  fucceffively.  But  this  could  only  occafion  a 
partial  deluge  in  that  part  of  the  globe  towards  which  the 
centre  of  gravity  was  tranflated  : nor  can  the  poffibility  of 
fuch  a tranllation  be  allowed,  fince  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
the  neceffary  refult  of  the  materials  compofing  our  globe, 
and  not  alterable  whilft  the  parts  remained  in  the  fame  po- 
ll tion. 

Dr.  Hook’s  opinion  of  the  compreffion  of  a (hell  of  earth 
into  a prolate  fpheroid,  thereby  preffing  out  the  water  of  an 
abyfs  under  the  earth,  may  very  well  account  for  the  wa- 
ters overflowing  two  oppolite  zones  of  the  globe  ; but  the 
middle  zone  being  by  much  the  greater  part  of  the  earth’s 
furface,  muft  by  this  means  be  raffed  higher  from  the  centre, 
and  confequently  arife  more  out  of  the  water  than  be- 
fore. 

In  Hook’s  “ Difcourfe  of  Earthquakes,”  written  about 
the  year  i6bS,  there  is  mention  made  of  the  bottom  of  the  fea 
having  been  raffed  by  fubterraneous  fires  ; and  he  accounts 
for  the  ffiells  which  are  found  on  mountains  from  that  prin- 
ciple, and  thinks  it  not  improbable,  that  earthquakes  were 
inftrumental  in  occafioning  the  deluge.  “ The  Alps  and 
divers  other  high  mountains,  on  whole  tops  are  found  fuch 
numbers,  and  fuch  varieties  of  fea-fhells,  may  have  been  here- 
tofore raifed  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea — it  is  not  im- 
probable but  in  the  flood  of  Noah,  the  Omnipotent  might 
3 C a make 
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Hnke  ufe  of  this  means  (earthquakes)  to  produce  that  great 
effect.” 

Dr.  Halley  afcribes  the  deluge  to  the  fhock  of  a comet, 
or  forr.e  other  fuch  traufient  body,  whereby  the  polar  and 
diurnal  rotation  of  the  globe  would  be  inftantly  changed. 
The  great  agitation  that  mu-2;  have  been  occalioned  by  it  in 
the  fea,  he  obferv^s,  would  be  fufficient  to  account  for  all 
thbfe  ihrange  appearances  of  heaping  vail  quantities  of 
earth  and  high  ci  ffs  upon  beds  of  (hells,  which  were  once 
the  bottom  of 'the  fea,  and  raffing  up  mountains  where 
none  were  before.  Such  a fhock  as  this,  impelling  the  foiid 
parts,  would  occafion  the  waters,  and  all  fluid  iubftancts 
that  were  unconfln cd,  as  the' fea  is,  to  run  violently  with  an 
impetus  towards  that  part  of  the  g'obe  where  the  blow  was 
received,  and  that  with  force  fufficient  to  take  with  it  the 
very  bottom  oi  the  ocean,  and  remove  it  to  the  land.  In 
this  cafe,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  fay,  how  Noah  and 
his  family  could  be  prclerved,  than  how  all  other  creatures 
were  deltroyed  : fuch  a fhock  would  change  the  length  of 
the  day  and  year,  tjiy  altering  the  axis  of  the  globe,  accord’ 
ing  to  the  pbliquity  of  the  incidence  of  the  (troke.  It  is 
objefted  to  this -fyltem,  that  fuch  a fhock  mud  have  brought 
on  the  deluge  inftantaneoufly,  and  not  gradually,  as  it  is 
laid  to  have  happened.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  383.  p.  120,  or 
abr.  vol.  vii.  p.  T . &c. 

The  inquifitive  Mr.  Whiflon,  in  his  “ New  Theory  of  the 
Earth,”  has  a very  ingenious  hypothecs,  fimilar  to  that  fug- 
gefltd  by  Dr.  Halley,  with  refpedt  to  the  primary  caule  of 
the  deluge,  but  much  more  largely  applied  and  explained. 
Pie  fhews,  from  fevtral  remarkable  coincidences,  that  a 
comet,  defeending  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  towards  its 
perihelion,  paflkd  juft  before  the  earth  on  the  firft  day  of  the 
deiuge  ; the  confequencts  whereof  would  be,  far  ft,  that  this 
comet,  when  it  came  below  the  moon,  would  raife  a pro- 
digious, vaft,  and  ftrong  tide,  both  in  the  f mall  feas,  which, 
according  to  his  hypothefis,  were  in  the  antediluvian  earth, 
for  he  allows  no  great  ocean  there,  as  in  ours ; and  alio  in 
the  abyfs,  which  was  under  the  upper  cruft  of  the  earth  ; 
and  that  this  tide  would  rife,  and  increafe  ail  the  time  of  the 
approach  of  the  comet  towards  the  earth  ; and  would  be  at 
its  greateft  height  when  the  comet  was  at  its  leaft  diftance 
from  it.  By  the  force  or  this  tide,  and  alfo  by  the  attraction 
of  the  comet,  he  judges,  that  the  abyfs  mull  put  on  an  ellip- 
tic or  rather  an  txa&ly  oval  figure,  whofe  furface  being  con- 
fiderably  larger  than  the  former  Spherical  one,  the  outward 
cruft  of  the  earth,  incumbent  on  the  abyfs,  muft  accommo- 
date itfelf  to  that  figure,  which  it  could  not  do  while  it  re- 
mained foiid  and  conjoined  together.  He  concludes,  there- 
fore, that  it  muft  of  neceffity  be  extended,  and  at  laft  broke, 
by  the  violence  of  the  faid  tides,  and  attraction  ; and  have 
innumerable  fiffures  made  quite  through  it  ; out  of  which, 
the  included  water  iffuing,  was  a great  means  of  the  deiuge  ; 
this  anfwtring  to  what  Mofes  fpeaks  of  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  being  brohen  open.  Again,  the  fame  comet,  he 
fhews,  in  its  dtfeent  towards  the  fun,  muft  have  palled  fo 
clofe  by  the  body  of  the  earth  as  to  involve  it  in  its  atmo- 
fphere,  and  tail,  for  a confiderable  time;  and  of  confequence, 
it  muft  have  left  a vaft  quantity  of  its  vapours,  both  ex- 
panded and  condenied,  on  its  furface  ; a great  part  of  which, 
being  raffled  by  the  folar  heat,  would  be  drawn  up  again 
into  the  atmofphere,  and  after-wards  defeend  in  violent  rains 
upon  the  earth  ; andsthis  he  tikes  to  be  what  Mofes  inti- 
mates by  the  windows  of  heaven  being  opened ; and  particularly 
by  the  forty  days  rain.  For  as  to  the  following  rain,  which, 
with  this,  made  the  whole  time  of  raining  an  hundred  and 
fifty  days,  Mr.  Whifton  attributes  it  to  the  earth  coming 
a fecund  time  within  tits  atmofphere  of  the  comet,  as  the 


comet  was  on  its  return  from  the  fun.  From  the  comet’s 
atmofphere  and  tail  he  derives  one-half  of  the  water,  which 
ftrved  for  the  deluge  ; the  other  half,  he  fuppofes,  was  de- 
duced from  the  fubterraneous  abyfs,  the  fluid  of  which,  he 
fays,  was  forced  upon  the  fuiface  of  the  earth  by  the  prodi- 
gious p'reffure  of  the  incumbent  water  that  was  derived  from 
the  comet’s  atmofphere  and  tail,  which,  lie  fuppofes,  would 
prefs  downwards  with  a mighty  force,  and  endeavour  to  link 
the  outward  cruft  of  the  earth  into  the  abyfs  ; by  the  pref- 
fure  of  which  vaft  quantities  of  the  fubterraneous  fl  id 
would  be  forced  and  raifrd  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
through  the  cracks  and  fiffures  that  were  made  in  the  cruft 
bv  the  violence  of  the  tide  in  the  abyfs.  By  this  meth  d, 
Mr.  Wh  ifton  fuppofes  that  water  enough  would  be  obtained 
on  the  furface  to  cover  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  to  the 
perpendicular  height  of  three  miles,  that  is,  abate  the  tops 
of  the  higheft  mountains.  But  he  further  fuppofes,  that 
neither  tint  water  which  was  derived  from  the  comet,  nor 
that  which  was  forced  no  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  was 
pure  elementary  water,  but  rather  a thick  and  muddy  fluid, 
which,  he  fays,  being  heavier  than  water,  funk  to  the  bot- 
tom and  covered  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  166  feet.  Daft- 
ly, to  remove  this  vaft  orb  of  waters  again,  he  fuppofes  a 
mighty  wind  to  have  arifeu,  which  dried  up  fome,  and 
forced  the  reft  into  the  abyfs  again  through  the  clefts  by 
which  it  came  up  : only  a good  quantity  remained  m the 
alveus  of  the  great  ocean,  now  firft  made,  and  111  leffer  feas, 
lakes,  &c. 

To  the  credit  of  this  theory',  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  it 
was  at  firft  only  propofed  hypothetically  : that  is,  the  au- 
thor only  fuppofed  fuch  a comet,  merely  as  it  would  account 
well,  and  philofophicaliy,  for  the  phenomena  of  the  deluge  ; 
without  any  affuranee,  that  there  really  was  any  comet  fo 
near  the  esrth  at  that  time  ; and  the  hypothefis  plcafed 
even  under  fuch  circumftances  : but,  upon  further  confider- 
ation,  he  has  fnice,  he  thinks,  proved,  that  there  a&ually  was 
a comet  near  the  earth  at  that  time,  or  28th  November,  in 
the  2365th  year  of  the  Julian  period,  or  the  2,349th  year 
before  Chiift,  to  which  time  he  affigns  the  beginning  of  the 
deluge,  viz.  the  fame  great  comet  which  appeared  again  in 
1680.  The  author  no  longer,  therefore,  looks  upon  it 
as  an  hypothefis,  but  has  republiffi.ed  it  in  a particular  trail, 
ir.titled,  “ The  Caufe  of  the  Deluge  demonitrated.” 

Mr.  Keill,  in  his  “ Remarks  on  Mr.  Whilton’s  Theory,” 
acknowledge#  that  it  is  much  more  phdofophieal  than  many 
others,  and  that  he  has  rendered  probable  the  approach  of  a 
comet  at  the  precife  time  of  the  deluge.  He  objects,  how- 
ever, to  his  explications -of  fevtral  phenomena  of  the  deluge, 
as  not  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  mechanics  and  philofophy  ; 
although  it  is  certain,  that  a comet,  when  it  paffed  by  the 
earth,  would  raife  a very  ftrong  tide  in  the  feas  that  were 
then  on  the  furface  ; yet  it  is  very  far  from  being  evident, 
that  fuch  an  effsbl  would  be  produced  in  the  abyfs,  which, 
he  fuppofes,  to  be-  a denfe  and  heavy  fluid  encorr.p?fled  on 
all  fides  with  a thick  and  foiid  cruft  of  earth  lying  clofeiy 
upoa  it.  Hence,  if  there  was  no  tide  in  the  abyfs,  it  could 
make  no  cracks  and  fiffures  in  the  earth.  Mr.  Wnifton,  in 
explaining  the  great  rains,  which  fell  on  tli?  earth  during 
the  time  of  the  deiuge,  affumes  a propefition  fcarcely  capa- 
ble of  proof;  viz.  that  after  the  earth  was  involved  in  the 
comet’s  atmofphere  and  tail,  and  bad  acquired  a prodigious, 
quantity  of  condenled  and  expanded  vapsuirs  that  fell  on  its 
furface,  a great  part  of  them  being  much  rarefied  would  be 
drawn  up  again  into  the  air,  and  afterwards  delcend 
in  violent  rains.  If  we  confidtr  the  incredible  velocity 
with  which  thofe  vapours  defetnded,  being  at  the  rate  of 
S6S  miles  10  a minute,  and  the  great  reliftance  they  met 
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with  in  their  defeent  through  the  air,  and  the  force  with 
which  they  fell  on  the  ground  ; we  mud  admit  their  con- 
cenfation  and  convertion  into  water,  by  fuch  a retiftance 
and  fall.  Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  all  fuch  , vapours  as 
defeended  from  the  comet  mull  have  been  condenfed  into 
water  long  before.they  ever  touched  the  earth.  Since  then, 
they  defeended  on  the  earth  in  the  form  of  water,  and  the 
heat  of  the  fun  was  hot  fuffieient  to  raife  them  up  again 
immediately,  it  is  plain  they  could  never  rife  up  io  as  to 
produce  the  40  days  rain  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Mr. 
Krill  alto  objects  to  Mr.  Whifton’s  account  of  the  effcdl  of 
the  preffure  of  the  waters,  that  had  defeended  from  the 
comet,  on  the  cruft  of  the  earth,  lo  as  to  occafion  the  afeent 
of  the  waters  o;  the  abvfs  through  the  crocks  and  fi  flares 
on  tne  furface  of  the  earth.  He  thinks  it  is  deanonftratively 
evident,  that  by  no  fort  of  preffure  of  the  incumbent  fluid 
the  abyfs  could  be  fqrced  up  wards  to  fpread  ltfelfon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  .earth.  Mr.  Keill  further  examines  Mr.Whifton’s 
method  of  drawing  from  the  earth  the  waters  aeceffary 
far  the  deluge,  which  he  attributes  partly  to  a drying  wind, 
and  partly  to  the  defeent  of  the  wavers  through  the  fiffur..s 
of  the  earth.  But  he  previoufly  eftimates  the  quantity  of 
waters  that  would  be  neceffary  to  cover  the  whole  earth 
above  the  tops  of  the  bigheft  mountains.  Dr.  Burnet,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  Hates  it  to  be  about  eight 
oceans  of  water,  fuppofing  the  furface  of  the  fea  to  be 
equal  to  the  land,  and  to  be  everv  where,  at  an  average,  a 
quarter  of  a mile  deep.  Keill  thinks  it  to  be  about  three 
times  as  much.  In  order  to  afeertain  this  point,  he  affumes 
the  perpendicular  height  of  the  bigheft  mountain  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean  to  be  above  three  miies.  Upon  this  fup- 
pofnion,  the  waters  muft  be  raifed  more  than  three  miles 
in  perpendicular  height  that  they  may  be  as  high  as  the 
tops  of  the  hills.  It  is  ealy  to  calculate  how  much  water 
would  be  neceffary  to  raife  the  furface  of  the  fea  to  fuch  a 
height.  The  ocean  being  by  hypothecs  a quarter  of  a 
mile  deep,  there  muft  not  be  iefs  than  twelve  oceans  of 
water  lying  on  the  furface  of  the  fea,  that  it  may  be  of  the 
fame  height  with  the  water  which  covered  the  land.  Mr. 
Keill,  by  purfuing  his  calculation,  on  the  fuppofition  that 
the  furface  of  the  earth  is  befet  with  mountains,  each  of 
which  is  three  miles  perpendicularly  high,  eftimates  the 
whole  quantity  of  water  that  would  be  neceffary  for  an 
univerfai  deluge  at  22  oceans,  befides  the  waters  that  com- 
pofe  the  prefect  ocean,  or  in  the  whole  23  ocean?.  But  if 
the  height  of  the  mountains  be  greater,  more  water  will  be 
required  to  anfwer  the  purpofe.  (See  the  fequel  of  this 
article.)  Although  fuch  a quantity  of  water  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  derived  from  the  atmofphere  of  a comet,  yet  it 
will  not  be  eafy  to  contrive  a method  for  removing  it  again 
from  the  earth  ; that  which  Mr.  Whifton  propofes  by 
evaporation  and  by  defeent  into  the  abyfs,  being  very  in- 
fu  flic  lent  for  the  purpofe. 

3.  But  the  great  difficulty  ftill  remains.  The  orderly 
ftrata,  or  layers  of  the  earth,  with  the  exuviae,  or  re- 
mains cf  flfnes,  as  their  teeth,  bones,  fhells,  See.  both  ma- 
rine, and  fluviatiie,  found  in  the  bodies  even  of  the  moil 
folid  ftrata,  and  in  flints,  marbles,  &c.  are  not  yet  ac- 
counted for.  Thofe  who  adhere  to  Des  Cartes’  fyftem, 
as  Steno,  &c.  take  the  finding  of  the  parts  of  terrtftrial, 
and  aquatic  animals,  branches  of  trees,  leaves,  &c.  in  the 
beds,  or  ftrata  of  ftone,  to  be  a diredt  proof  of  the  primitive 
fluidity  of  the  earth.  But  then  they  are  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  a fecond  formation  of  ftrata,  much  later  than 
the  ii>  ft;  becaufe,  at  the  time  of  the  firft  there  was  neither 
plant  nor  animal  in  being.  Steno,  therefore,  . maintains 
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1 ■frond  formations,  occafioned  at  different  time3  by  extraor- 
dinarv  inundations,  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  &c.  But  Bur- 
net.  Woodward,  Scheuchzer,  &c.  choofe  rather  to  attribute 
a fecond  general  formation  to  the  deluge  ; without  exclud- 
ing, however,  the  particular  ones  of  Steno.  But  the  great 
objection  againft  this  fyftem  of  fluidity,  is  mountains;  for 
the  whole  globe  being  liquid,  whence  ftiould  fuch  inequa- 
lities arife  ? Mr.  Scheuchzer,  rather  than  part  with  a 
fyftem  which  feems  fo  promifing.  gives  into  the  opinion  of 
thefe  who  hold,  that,  after  the  deluge,  God,  to  remit  the 
waters  into  their  fubterranean  refervoirs,  broke  and  dif- 
placed,  with  his  own  almighty  hand,  a great  number  cf 
Urate.,  that  were  before  horizontal,  and  raifed  them  above 
the  iu  * ce  of  the  earth,  which  was  original1)’  land  ; whence 
it  is,  that  the  ftrata  in  mounta'ns,  though  concentrical,  are 
never  horizontal.  Hift.  de  l’Acad.  <708.  p.  32.  Pifciutn 
Queivse,  &C-.  and  Phyfica  Sacra. 

Dr  Woodward,  taking  the  feveral  ftrata  for  the  fedi- 
ments  of  a deluge,  and  considering  the  circum fiances  of 
thofe  fifties,  fhelis,  and  other  exuviae,  found  in  them,  draws 
feveral  inferences,  which  very  much  iiluftrate  the  tffects  of 
the  deluge.  As,  firft,  that  thefe  marine  bodies,  and  other 
fpods  of  lalt-water  fifties,  were  borne  forth  out  of  the  fea, 
by  the  univerfai  deluge  ; and,  on  the  return  of  the  water 
back  again,  were  left  behind  upon  the  land".  Secondly,  that 
while  the  flood  covered  the  globe,  all  the  folid  matters,  as 
ftones,  metals,  minerals,  and  foffil  , were  totally  diff  ived, 
and  the  cohefion  of  their  corpufcies  deftroyed  ; and  that 
their  corpufcies,  with  thofe  of  the  lefs  folid  bodies,  as  earth, 
fltlh  of  animals,  and  vegetables,  were  fuftained  promifeuoufly 
in  the  water,  and  made  one  common  mafs.  Thirdly,  that 
all  the  mafs,  thus  fuftained,  was  at  length  precipitated  to 
the  bottom  ; and  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  gravity,, 
the  heavieft  fettled  firft,  and  the  reft  in  order.  And  that 
the  matters,  thus  fubfiding,  cosftituted  the  feveral  ftrata  of 
ftone,  earth,  coal,  Sec.  Fourthly,  that  thefe  ftrata  were 
originally  all  parallel,  even,  and  regular,  and  rendered  the 
furface  of  the  earth  perfedlly  fpherical  ; and  that  the  whole 
mafs  of  water  lay  upon  them,  and  conftituted  a fluid  fphere 
encompaffiug  the  globe.  Fifthly,  that  after  fome  time,  by 
the  force  of  an  agent  feated  within  the  earth,  thefe  ftrata 
were  broken  on  ah  Tides  or  the  globe,  and  their  fituation 
varied ; being  elevated  in  fome  places,  and  d.preffed  in 
others;  whence  mountains,  vallies,  grottos,  &c.  with  the 
channel  of  the  fea,  iflands.  Sec.  In  one  word,  the  whole 
terraqueous  globe  was  put,  by  this  dilruption,  and  diflocation 
of  the  ftrata,  into  the  condition  we  now  behold  it  in. 
Sixthly,  that  upoa  the  difruption  cf  the  ftrata,  and  the 
depreflion  of  fome  and  elevation  of  other  parts,  which  hap- 
pened towards 'the  end  of  the  deluge,  the  mafs  of  water  fell 
back  again  into  the  depreffed  and  Ioweft  parts  of  the  earth, 
into  lakes,  and  other  cavities,  and  the  channel  of  the  ocean, 
and  through  the  fiffures,  whereby  this  communicates  with 
the  abyfs,  which  it  filled  till  it  came  to  an  equilibrium  with 
the  ocean.  Nat.  Hift.  of  Earth,  p.  1.  and  2. 

To  this  fyftem  it  has  been  objecled,  that  it  is  abfurd  to 
fuppof:,  that,  before  the  deluge,  there  were  no  mountains, 
fince  we  are  exprtfslv  told,  that  the  waters  rofe  15  cubits 
above  the  tops  of  the  higheft  mountains : on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  faid  that  the  waters  deftroyed  or  diffolved  the 
mountains.  On  the  contrary,  the  mountains  remained  firm 
in  their  original  fituation,  and  the  ark  refttd  upon  that 
which  was  firft  defeated  by  the  waters.  B Tides,  it  cannot 
be  reafonabiy  imagined,  that,  during  the  (hort  time  of  the 
deluge,  the  waters  could  diffo've  the  mountains,  and  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  earth.  Can  we  fuppofe,  that,  in  the 
1 fpace 
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fpace  of  40  days,  tlie  hardeft  rocks  and  minerals  were  dif- 
folvrd  by  Ample  water,  and  yet  that  fhells,  bones,  and  other 
productions  of  the  fea,  were  able  to  reflft  a menflruum  to 
which  the  moll  folid  materials  had  yielded  ? 

Dr.  Woodward  afferts,  that  the  materials  of  the  different 
flrata  are  arranged  according  to  their  fpecific  gravities. 
To  this  it  has  been  objected,  that  we  every  day  fee  folid 
rocks  placed  above  clay,  fand,  pit-coal,  bitumen,  and 
other  comparatively  light  bodies.  If,  indeed,  it  were 
uniformly  found,  through  the  whole  earth,  that  the 
upper  flratum  was  bitumen,  followed  fucceffively  by  ftrata 
of  chalk,  marl,  clay,  fand,  hone,  marble,  and  metals,  it 
would,  in  that  cafe,  be  probable,  that  all  thefe  materials 
had  bren  precipitated  at  once  ; and  this  Mr.  Woodward 
confidently  affirms.  Whereas,  the  mod  fuperficial  obftrver 
need  only  open  his  eyes  to  convince  himfelf,  that  heavy 
flrata  are  often  found  above  light  ones;  and,  confequently, 
that  thefe  fediments  could  not  be  depofited  at  the  fame  time, 
but  mull  have  been  tranfported  and  depofited,  as  M.  Buffon 
fays,  by  the  ocean  at  fucceffive  periods.  See  Strata. 

M.  de  la  Pryme  has  advanced  another  fytlem  for  folving 
the  phenomena  of  petrified  exuviae. 

The  antediluvian  world,  according  to  this  author,  had  an 
external  lea,  as  well  as  land;  with  mountains,  rivers,  &c.  and 
the  deluge  was  effe&ed  by  breaking  the  fubterraneouscaverns, 
and  pillars  thereof,  with  dreadful  earthquakes,  and  caufing 
the  fame  to  be  far  the  moft  part,  if  not  wholly,  abforbtd 
and  fwaliowed  up,  and  covered  by  the  feas  that  we  now 
have.  Laftly,  this  earth  of  ours  arofe  out  of  the  bottom  of 
the  antediluvian  fea,  and  in  its  room  ; jull  as  many  iflands 
are  fwaliowed  down,  and  others  thrull  up  in  their  (lead. 

This  fyllem,  it  has  been  Paid , is  very  agreeable  to 
Scripture,  and  eafily  folves  the  great  difficulties  that  clog 
ail  the  other  lyftems.  It  is  no  longer  a wonder,  that  fhclis, 
and  fhell-fiih,  and  the  bones  of  fifhes,  and  four-footed  crea- 
tures, with  fruits,  See.  Ihould  be  found  in  beds  and  quarries, 
in  mountains  and  vailies,  and  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth: 
for  here  they  bred  in  the  antediluvian  fea  ; thither  they 
were  elevated  with  the  hills  and  mountains,  in  the  time  of  the 
deluge;  and  there  they  fell  into,  were  abforbed,  and  buried 
in  chafins,  and  holes  and  clefts,  that  would  neceffisrily 
happen  in  the  extrulion  of  the  earth.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  2 66. 

Mr.  King  has  more  lately  adopted  an  hypo'chefis  refem- 
bling  this  lad.  He  alcribes  the  deluge  to  fubterraneous 
fires  found  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which,  at  the 
appointed  time,  burd  forth  with  great  violence  under  the 
fea,  and  railed  up  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  fo -as  to  pour 
out  the  waters  over  the  face  of  what  was  before  dry  land, 
which  by  that  means  became  the  fea,  and  has  fince  continued, 
and  that  which  was  before  the  bottom  of  the  fea  became 
dry  land.  An  earthquake  thus  occafioned  will  account,  he 
fuppofes,  for  the  accels  of  the  deluge  and  the  confufed  dif- 
pofuion  of  marine  productions  in  the  poddiluvian  earth. 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ivii.  p.  qq,  &c. 

Mr.  King’s  hypothefis  has  been  much  enlarged  by  M.  de 
Luc.  According  to  this  hypothefis  the  ancient  continents 
muft  have  exided  in  thofe  trafts  now  covered  by  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  oceans.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  theory, 
that  it  is  inconfident  with  the  Mofaic  account  of  the  deluge, 
which  account  thefe  philofophers,  however,  admit.  Mofes 
aferibes  the  deluge  to  two  principal  caufes,  a rain  of  qo  days 
and  the  eruption  of  the  waters  of  the  great  abyfs.  Now 
to  what  purpoie,  it  has  been  queried,  a rain  of  qo  days  to 
overwhelm  a continent,  that  was  to  be  immerfed  under  a 
whole  ocean  ? He  informs  us  that  the  waters  increafed  on 
the  continents  for  a certain  number  of  days}  reded  thereon 
another  period  of  day?,  and  then  returned.  Do  not  thefe 


expreffions  imply  a permanent  ground  on  which  they  in- 
creafed and  reded,  and  from  which  they  afterwards  retreated? 
As  the  retreat  followed  the  advance,  is  it  not  clear  that  they 
retreated  from  the  fame  fpace  on  which  they  had  before  ad- 
vanced and  reded  ? 

M.  de  Luc  replies,  that  in  the  13th  verfe  of  the  fixth 
chapter  of  Genefis  it  is  faid  the  earth  diGuld  be  dedroyed, 
and  that  Michaelis  fo  tranflates  it.  But  from  the  ob- 
fervations  already  made,  it  is  plain  that  Mofes  did  not  un- 
derdand  fuch  a dedruftion  as  ffiould  caufe  it  to  difappear 
totally  and  for  ever:  he  tells  us  that  the  waters  Pood  15 
cubits  over  the  highed  mountains  ; and  as  he  has  no  where 
mentioned  the  antediluvian  mountains,  but  has  taken  notice 
of  the  poddiluvian,  it  is  plain  that  his  narrative  relates  to 
thefe,  and  thefe,  he  fays,  were  at  the  time  of  the  deluge  co- 
vered with  water,  and  uncovered  when  the  waters  diminilhed: 
he  never  didiriguifhed  the  poddiluvian  from  the  ante- 
diluvian, and  therefore  mult  have  contidered  them  as  the 
fame.  Befides,  Noah  himfelf  did  not  believe  that  the 
ancient  continents  were  dedroyed,  for  he  took  the  appear- 
ance of  an  olive-branch  to  be  a fign  of  the  diminution  of  the 
flood  ; that  he  certainly  believed  to  have  grown  on  the  an- 
cient continent,  and  could  not  expeft  it  to  have  (hot  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  M.  de  Luc  indeed  fays, 
that  this  olive  grew  on  an  antediluvian  ifland,  and  that 
thefe  iflands  being  part  of  the  antediluvian  ocean,  were  not 
flooded  : but  it  is  plain  from  the  hidory,  that  Noah  thought 
otherwife,  or  elfe  he  could  not  have  inferred  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  olive  was  a fign  of  the  abatement  of  the 
waters.  But  where  is  it  mentioned,  or  what  renders  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  conclude  that  iflands  exided  before  the  flood  ? 
If  iflands  did  exid,  and  were  to  efcape  the  floi  d,  fo  might 
their  inhabitants  alfo,  in  di reft  contradiftion  to  the  lacred 
hillory.  Would  it  not  have  been  much  more  convenient 
for  Noah,  his  family  and  animals,  to  have  taken  refuge  in 
one  of  them,  than  to  have  remained  pent  up  in  the  ark  ? 
Moreover,  Mofes  informs  us,  that  at  the  ceffation  of  the 
flood  the  fountains  of  the  deep  were  flopped  or  fhut  up  ; 
therefore,  in  his  apprehenfion,  indead  of  the  ancient  conti- 
nents finking  into  the  deep,  the  waters  of  the  abyfs  flowed 
from  their  fources  upon  thofe  continents,  and  again  returned. 
See  Kirwan’s  Remarks,  ubi  infra. 

Mr.  Whitehurd  in  his  “ Inquiry  into  the  Original  State 
and  Formation  of  the  Earth,”  See.  (qto.  1786)  has  attempted 
to  account  for  the  univerfal  deluge  in  the  following  manner, 
“ It  is  a truth,”  he  fays,  “ univerfally  known  that  all  bodies 
expand  with  heat : and  that  the  force  or  power  of  that  law 
is  unlimited  ; now,  as  fubterraneous  fire  gradually  increafed, 
fo  in  like  manner  its  expanfive  force  increafed,  until  it  became 
equal  to  the  incumbent  weight.  Gravity  and  expanfioa 
being  equally  balanced,  and  the  latter  continuing  toincreafe, 
every  day,  more  and  more,  became  fuperior  to  the  incum- 
bent weight,  and  didended  the  drata  as  a bladder  forcibly 
blown.  Now,  if  fire  thus  generated  was  furrc.unoed  by  a 
fhell  or  cruft,  of  equal  thicknefp,  and  of  equal  denfity,  the 
incumbent  weight  mad  have  been  equal : on  the  contrary, 
if  the  furrounding  fhell,  or  crud,  was  unequally  denfe,  the 
inciunbejit  weight  mud  have  been  unequal.  But  fince  the 
primitive  iflands  were  protuberances  gradually  afeending 
from  the  deep,  the  incumbent  weight  mud  have  been  un- 
equal ; for  as  the  fpecific  gravity  of  done,  fand,  or  mud,  is 
fuperior  to  that  of  water,  we  may  thence  conclude  that  the 
incumbent  weight  of  the  former  mud  have  been  greater  than 
that  of  the  latter.  Now  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  iflands 
being  greater  than  that  ot  the  ocean,  the  bottom  of  the  lea 
would  confequently  afeendby  the  expanfive  fbrcebe!ow,fooner; 
than  the  iflands.  The  bottom  ofthe  lea  being  thus  elevated, the 
q incumbent 
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Incumbent  water  would  flow  towards  the  lefs  elevated  parts, 
and  couftquently  the  iflands  would  become  more  or  lefs  de- 
luged, as  the  bottom  of  the  fea  was  more  or  lefs  elevated  ; and 
this  effedt  muil  have  been  more  or  lefs  univerfal,  as  the  fire 
prevailed  more  or  lefs  univerfally,  in  the  fame  ftratum,  or  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  earth.  But  the  tragical  feene  ended 
not  with  an  univerfal  flood,  and  the  deftrudtion  of  the  ter- 
reftiial  animals ; for  the  expanfive  force  of  the  fire,  ft  ill  in- 
creaiing,  became  fuperior  to  the  incumbent  weight  and  eo- 
hefion  of  the  ftrata.  which  were  then  burft,  and  opened  a 
communication  between  the  two  oceans  of  melted  matter 
and  water.  The  two  elements  coming  thus  into  contadt,  and 
the  latter  becoming  inftantaneonfly  converted  into  fleam, 
would  produce  an  explolion  infinitely  beyond  all  hu/nan 
conception.  The  terraqueous  globe  being  thus  burft  into 
millions  of  fragments,  and  from  a caufe  apparently  feated 
nearer  to  its  centre  than  its  fnrface,  mult  certainly  have  been 
thrown  into  a ftrange  heap  of  ruins  : for  the  fragments  of 
the  ftrata  thus  blown  up  could  not  poffibly  fall  together 
again  into  their  primitive  order  and  regularity  : therefore  an 
infinite  number  ot  fnbterraneous  caverns  mult  have  enfued, 
at  the  Jiltance  ol  many  miies,  or  many  hundreds  of  miles 
belo-.v  the  bottom  of  the  antediluvian  fea.  Now  it  is  eaiy  to 
conceive,  when  a body  of  fuch  an  immenfe  magnitude  as  the 
earth,  which  is  nearly  8000  miles  in  diameter,  was  thus  re- 
duced to  an  heap  of  ruins,  that  its  incumbent  water  would 
immediately  defeend  into  the  cavernous  parts  thereof : and 
by  thus  approa'ehing  fo  much  nearer  towards  the  centre 
than  irt  its  antediluvian  (late,  much  of  the  terreftrial  furface 
became  naked  and  expofed,  with  all  its  horrid  gulphs,  craggy 
rocks,  mountains,  and  other  diforderly  appearances.  Then 
the  primitive  Uate  of  the  earth  feems  to  have  been  totally 
metamorphoted  by  the  firft  great  convulsion  of  nature  at  the 
time  of  the  deluge  : its  ftrata  broken,  and  thrown  into  every 
poffible  degree  of  confufion  and  difordtr.  Hence  thofe 
mighty  eminences,  the  Alps,  the  Andes,  the  Pyrenees,  and 
all  other  chains'  of  mountains  were  brought  from  beneath 
the  great  deep.  Hence  the  fea  retiring  from  thofe  vaft 
trails  of  land,  the  continents,  became  fathomlefs,  and  en- 
vironed with  craggy  rocks,  cliffs,  impending  Ihores,  and  its 
bottom  fpread  over  with  mountains  and  valleys  like  the 
land.”  Such  is  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Whitehall!:  en- 
deavours to  account  for  the  univerfal  deluge,  which  he  con- 
firms by  numerous  obfervations  on  petrifactions  of  marine 
animals,  and  on  the  fituations  in  which  they  are  found. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  great  height  of  15  cubits  above 
the  higheft  mountains  which  the  water  of  the  deluge  af- 
cended,  fir  Henry  Englefield  communicated  to  Dr.  Geddes 
(See  Crit.  Remarks,  p.  71.)  the  following  calculation. 

“ The  diameter  of  the  earth  being  taken  at  8000  miles,  and 
the  higheft  mountains  being  fuppofed  four  nyiks  high  above 
the  level  of  the  fea,”  (which  is  more  than  the  height  of  the 
Andes)  the  quantity  ot  water  requifite  to  cover  them  will 
be  an  hollow  fphere  of  8008  miles  diameter,  and  four  miles 
thick  ; the  content  of  which,  in  round  numbers,  is 
800,000,000  cubic  miles.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  the  globe  of 
the  earth  to  confift  of  a cruft  of  folid  matter,  1000  miles 
thick,  inclofing  a fea  or  body  of  water  2000  miles  deep  ; 
within  which  is  a central  nucleus  of  2000  miies  in  diameter: 
the  content  of  that  body  of  water  will  be  109,200,000,000 
cubic  miles,  or  about  137  times  the  quantity  of  water  re- 
quired to  cover  the  furface  of  the  earth  as  above  feated. 
Now  water,  by  experiment,  expands  about  one  25th  of  its 
whole  magnitude  from  freezing  to  boiling;  or  one-hundredth 
of  its  magnitude  for  45  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer. 
Suppofe  then,  that  the  heat  of  the  globe,  previoufly  to  the 
deluge,  was  about  50  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s,  a temperature 


very  near  that  of  this  climate ; and  that  a fudden  change 
took  place  in  the  interior  of  the  globe,  which  raifed  its  heat 
to  83  degrees  ; an  heat  no  greater  than  the  marine  animals 
live  in,  in  the  fnallow  leas  between  the  tropics : thofe  33  de- 
grees of  augmented  heat  would  fo  expand  the  internal  fea, 
as  to  caufe  it  to  more  than  cover  the  furface  of  the  globe, 
according  to  the  conditions  above-mentioned  : and  if  the 
caufe  of  heat  ceafed,  the  waters  would  of  courfe,  in  cooling, 
retire  into  their  former  places.  If  the  central  nucleus  be 
fuppoftd  3000  miles,  and  the  internal  fea  only  15CO  miles 
deep,  its  content  Will  then  be  99,200,000,000  cubic  miles, 
or  123  times  the  water  required  ; and  in  that  cafe,  an  addi- 
tional heat  of  36  degrees  to  the  previous  temperature  of  the 
earth,  will  be  fufficient  to  produce  the  abeve-deferibed  efFedto 
It  is  fcarce  necefll-ry  to  fay,  that  the  perfect  regularity 
here  fuppoftd  to  exill  in  the  form  of  the  interior  parts  of 
the  globe,  is  of  no  conftquence  to  the  prepofed  nypo- 
thefis  ; which  will  be  equally  juft,  if  the  above-given  quan- 
tity of  waters  be  any  how  difpofed  within  the  earth.  Nei- 
ther is  it  here  propofed  to  difeufs  the  reality  of  a central  fire, 
which  many  philofophers  maintain,  and  many  deny.  It  may 
not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  above  hypothefis,  which 
does  not  in  any  way  contradict  any  law  of  nature,  does  An- 
gularly accord  with  the  Mofaic  narrative  of  the  deluge  ; for 
the  fudden  expansion  of  the  internal  waters  would,  or  courfe, 
force  them  up  through  the  chafms  of  the  exterior  ctuft  in 
dreadful  jets  and  torrents  : while  their  heat  would  caufe  fuch 
vapours  to  afeend  into  the  atmofphere,  as,  when  condenled, 
would  produce  torrents  of  rain  beyond  our  conception. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Kirwan  (fee  Tranfadlions  of  the 
Royal  Irifh  Academy,  vol.  vi.)  conlldering  the  fy Items  of 
Burnet,  Woodward,  and  Wnifton,  as  having  been  repeatedly 
refuted,  recurs  to  the  account  of  this  great  revolution  given 
by  Mofes  himfelf,  taken  in  its  plain  literal  fenie,  as  the 
only  one  that  appears  perfedtly  confident  with  all  the  phe- 
nomena new  known:  he  plainly  aferibes  it  to  a fupernatural 
canfe,  namely,  the.exprefs  intention  of  God  to  punifh  man. 
kind  for  their  crimes.  We  muft  therefore,  he  fays,  coniN 
der  the  deluge  as  a miraculous  effufion  of  water,  both  from 
the  clouds  and  from  the  great  abyfs;  and  lie  obferves,  that 
if  the  waters,  fituated  partly  within  and  partly  without  the 
caverns  of  the  globe,  were  once  fufficient  to  cover  even  the 
higheft  mountains,  as  he  has  endeavoured  to  fnew  in  a for- 
mer effay,  they  muft  have  been  fufficient  to  do  fo  a fecond 
time  when  miraculonfly  educed  cut  of  thole  caverns.  Early 
geologifts,  not  attending  to  thefe  fadts,  thought  all  the  wa- 
ters of  the  ocean  infufficient : it  was  fuppofed  that  its  mean 
depth  d:d  not  exceed  a quarter  of  a mile,  and  that  only  half 
of  the  furface  of  the  globe  was  covered  by  it;  and  on  thefe 
data  Keili  computed  that  28  oceans  would  be  requifite  to 
cover  the  whole  earth  to  the  height  of  four  miles,  which  he 
judged  in  confequeryce  of  Varenius’s  calculation  to  be  that 
of  the  higheft  mountains,  a quantity  at  that  time  confide  red 
as  extravagant  and  incredible ; but  a larther  progrefs  in  ma- 
thematical and  phyfical  knowledge  has  fince  fnewn  the  dif- 
ferent feas  and  oceans  to  contain  at  lead  48  times  more  wa- 
ter than  they  were  fuppofed  to  do.  M.  de  la  Place,  calcu- 
lating their  average  depth  from  a llrict  application  of  the 
theory  of  tides  to  the  height  to  which  they  are  known  to 
rife  in  the  main  ocean,  demonftrates  that  a depth,  reaching 
only  to  half  a league,  or  even  two  or  three  leagues,  is  in- 
compatible with  the  Newtonian  theory,  as  no  depth  under 
four  leagues  could  reconcile  it  with  the  phenomena.  The 
vindication  of  the  Mofaic  hiftory  does  not  require  near  fo 
much.  The  extent  of  the  fea  is  known  to  be  far  greater 
than  Keili  fuppofed,  that  of  the  earth  fcarcely  occupying 
| of  the  furface  of  the  globe,  Kirwan}  having  eftabliih-  d 
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the  pofllbility  and  reality  of  the  deluge,  proceeds  in  his  en- 
deavours to  trace  its  origin,  progrefs,  and  ftill  permanent 
confequences.  That  it  originated  in  and  proceeded  from 
the  great  fouthern  ocean  below  the  equator,  and  thence 
rufhed  on  the  northern  hemifphere,  he  takes  to  be  ?,  natural 
inference  from  the  fadls  which  he  has  adduced.  Thefe  fadts 
are  as  follow:  i.  The  fouthern  ocean  is  the  grea-teft  collec- 
tion of  waters  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  2.  Irs  the  northern 
latitudes  bey-nd  45°  and  550  we  find  the  animal  fpoils  of 
the  fouthern  countries,  and  the  marine  exuvise  of  the  fouthern 
feas  ; but  in  the  fouthern  latifudt»  we  find  no  remains  of 
animals,  vegetables,  or  fiiells'belongin?  to  the  northern  feas, 
but  thofe  only  that  belong  to  the  neighbouring  feas.  3.  The 
traces  of  a violent  (hock  or  imprefiion  from  the  fouth  are  as 
yet  perceptible  in  many  countries.  4.  The  very  lhape  of 
the  continents,  which  are  all  fharpened  towards  the  fouth, 
where  they  are  wafhed  by  tire  Southern  ocean,  indicate  that 
fo  fo'cible  an  imprefiion  was  made  upon  them  as  nothing 
but  the  mountains  could  refill ; fuch  are  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Cape  Comorin,  the  fouthern  extremity  of  New 
Holland,  and-  that  of  Patagonia.  To  thefe  geological 
proofs,  Mr.  Kir  wan  adds  the  tradition  of  the  orthodox 
Hindoos,  that  the  globe  was  divided  into  two  hemifpheres, 
and  that  the  fouthern  was  the  habitation  of  daemons,  who 
made  war  upon  the  gods.  (Afiatic  Refearches,  vol.  ii:.) 
This  war  is  commonly  thought  to  be  an  allegorical  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  flood  ; and  hence  the  olive-branch,  denoting  a 
diminution  of  the  flood,  became  a fymbol  of  peace.  Did 
rot  Noah,  our  author  adds,  refide  on  the  borders  of  the 
fouthern  ocean,  other  wife  he  could  not  fee  that  the  great; 
abyfs  was  opened  ? And  did  not  an  inundation  from  the 
fouth-eaft.  drive  the  ark  north-weft  to  the  mountains  o?  Ar- 
menia ? Thefe  conjectures  are  at  leaft  confident  with  the 
moft  probable  notions  of  the  primitive  habitation  of  man, 
which  Mr.  Kirwan  takes  to  be  near  the  fources  of  the 
Ganges  (as  Jofep’nus  exprefsly  mentions),  the  Bcurampoo- 
ter,  and  the  Indus,  from  which,  as  the  temperature  .grew 
colder,  mankind  defcended  to  the  plains  of  India. 

This  unparalleled  revolution,  as  Moles  informs  us,  was 
introduced  by  a continual  rain  of  40  days;  by  which,  our 
author  conceives,  the  furface  of  the  earth  mnft  have  been 
loofeaed  to  a confiderable  depth,  and  the  effedls  of  which 
were  in  many  inftances  deltriuftive.  This'  looftning  and 
opening  of  the  earth  occurred  in  many  places  where  the 
marine  inundation  ftagnated ; and  thus  file)  is  and  ether  ma- 
rine exuviae  were  introduced  into  the  foil,  which  rendered  it 
more  fertile.  This  rain  alfo  diluted  the  falt-water,  and 
ferved  to  prevent  its  pernicious  effedls  both  to  the  foil  and 
the  frelh-water  fifh.  The  dellruftion  of  animals  contributed 
to  the  fame  purpofe,  ana  might,  in  many  inflances,  be  necef- 
fary  to  fertilize  a foil  produced  by  the  decompofition  of  pri- 
mary mountains.:  from  the  animals  thus  deftroyed  the  phof- 
phoric  acid  found  in  many  ores  may  have  originated.  But 
the  completion  of  this  catailrophe  was  undoubtedly  effe&ed, 
as  Mofes  Hates,  by  the  invafion  of  the  waters  of  the  great 
abyfs;  moft  probably,  as  our  author  apprehends,  that  im- 
menfe  tract  of  ocean  ftretching  from  the  Philippine  iflands, 
or  rather  from  the  Indian  continent,  on  the  one  fide,  to 
Terra  Firma  on  the  other,  and  thence  to  the  fouthern  pole, 
and  again  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  New  Holland,  and  thence 
to  the  pole.  Tracing  its  courfe  on  the  eaftern.  part  of  the 
globe,  we  fliall  fee  it  impelled  northwards  with  refiftlefs 
impetuofity  againft  the  continent  which  at  that  time  pro- 
bably united  Alia  and  America.  This  appears  to  have  been 
1 ■ torn  up  and  fwept  away  (except  the  iflands  that  ftill  re- 
main), as  far  north  as  latitude  40°:  its  farther  progrefs  ap- 
pears to  have  been  fomevvhat  checked  by  the  lofty  moun- 


tains of  China  and  Tartary,  and  thofe  on  the  oppofite  Ame- 
rican coalL;  here  it  began  to  dilate  itfelf  over  the  collateral 
countries;  the  part  checked  by  the  Tartarian  mountains 
forming,  by  fweeping  away  the  foil,  the  defert  of  Coby, 
while  the  interior  or  middle  torrent  palled  forward  to  the 
pole;  but  the  interior  furge  being  ftill  more  rritricled  by 
the  contiguous,  numerous,  and  elevated  mountains  of  eaft- 
ern Siberia  and  America,  muft  at  iaft  have  arifen  to  a height 
and  preflu  re  which  overbore  ail  refiftance,  daftiing  to  pieces 
the  heads  cf  thefe  mountains,  as  Patrin  and  Sttller  remark, 
and  bearing  over  them  the  vegetable  and  animal  fpoils  of  the 
more  fouthern  ravaged  or  torn-up  continents,  to  the  far-ex- 
tended and  inclined  plains  of  weftern  Siberia,  where  its  free 
expanfion  allowed  it  to  depofite  their..  H nee  the  origin 
of  the  bones  and  tulles  of  elephants,  and  rhinoceri  found  in 
the  plains,  or  mconfiderable  fandy  or  marly  eminences  in 
the  nortb-weftern  parts  of  Siberia,  as  Mr.  Pallas  rightly 
judges.  If  now  we  return  to  the  fouth,  and  contemplate 
the  effe&s  of  this  overwhelming  invafion  on  the  more  fouth- 
ern regions  of  India  and  Arabia,  we  (hall,  where  the  coafts 
were  undefended  by  mountains,  difeover  it  excavating  the 
gulfs  of  Nanquin,  Tonquin,  and  Siam,  the  vaft  bay  of  Ben- 
gal, and  the  Arabian  and  Red  feas.  That  the  fouthern 
capes,  promontories,  and  headlands  were  extenuated  to  their 
prefent  fliape  by  the  deluge,' and  not  by  tides  or  the  cur- 
rents ftill  obferved  in  thofe  feas,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
inefficacy  of  thofe  feebler  pawers  to  produce  any  change  in 
them  for  many  paft  centuries. 

The  chief  force  of  the  inundation,  continues  our  author, 
feems  to  have  been  directed  northwards  in  the  meridian  of 
from  110  to  200  E.  of  London.  In  the  more  weftern 
trails  it  appears  to  have  been  weaker.  The  plains  of  India 
are  fufpedled  to  have  been  lefs  ravaged,  or  perhaps  their  fub- 
fequent  fertility  may  have  been  occafioned  by  their  numerous 
rivers.  As  to  thofe  of  Arabia,  their  foiid  bafis,  refilling  the 
inundation,  was  obliged  to  yield  its  loofer  furface,  and  re- 
mains even  now  a fandy  defert,  while  the  interior  more 
mountainous  trails,  intercepting,  and  thus  colleiling,  the 
waftied-off  foil,  are  to  this  day  celebrated  for  their  fertility, 
as  Niebuhr  teftifies.  To  a fimilar  transportation  of  the  an- 
cient vegetable  foil,  the  vaft  fandy  deferts  of  Africa,  arid 
the  harrennefs  of  moft  of  the  plains  of  Perfia  may  be  attri- 
buted. The  progrefs  of  the  Siberian  inundation  was  for 
fome  time  flationary,  on  account  of  its  confinement  between 
the  Altaifchan  elevation  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Ouralian 
mountains  on  the  weft,  and  the  circumpolar  mountains  on 
the  fide  of  Greenland.  Hence  arife  the  excavations  ob-. 
ferved  on  the  northern  parts  of  the  former,  and  the  abrupt 
declivities  on  the  eaftern  flanks  of  the  latter,  while  the  weft- 
ern difeover  none.  The  mafs  of  waters  coiledled  and  fpread 
over  the  arclic  regions  muft  have  defeended  partly  fouth- 
wards  over  the  deferts  of  Tartary,  into  countries  with  which 
we  have  not  much  acquaintance,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  trace  its 
ravages;  but  from  the  oppofition  it  muft  have  met  with  in 
thofe  mountainous  trails,  and  the  repercuffion  of  their 
craggy  Tides,  eddies  muft  have  been  formed,  to  which  the 
Cafpian,  Euxine,  and  ocher  lakes  may  have  owed  their  ori- 
gin. Part  alfo  muft  have  extended  itfelf  over  the  vaft  trails 
of  the  Ourals,  and  then  expanded  more  freely  over  the  plains 
of  Ruffia  and  Poland,  down  to  latitude  52°,  where  it  muft 
have  been  oppofed  by  the  inundation  originating  in  the 
weftern  parts  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  on  this  fide  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  thence  impelled  northwards  and  weft- 
wards,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  eaftern  inundation  already 
deferibed,  but  with  much  lefs  force,  and  fweeping  the  con- 
tinents of  South  America  (if  then  emerged),  and  of  Africa, 
conveying  to  Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  and  perhaps  ftill 
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further  Perth,  elephants  ana  other  animals  and  vegetables 
hitherto  fuppofed  partly  of  Indian  and  partly  of  American 
origin.  That  the  courfe  here  affigned  is  not  imaginary,  ap- 
pears from  the  fitells,  vegetables,  and  animal  remains  of  thofe 
remote  climates,  dill  found  in  Europe,  and  from  the  dilco- 
verv  both  of  the  European  and  the  American  promifeuoufiy 
mixed  with  each  other  at  Fez,  So  alfo  in  Germany,  Flan- 
tiers,  and  England,  the  fpoils  of  the  northern  climates,  and 
thofe  of  the  fouthern  alfo,  are  equally  found  j thus  the  teeth 
of  ardlic  bears,  and  bones  of  whales,  as  weil  as  thofe  of  ani- 
mals of  more  feuthern  origin,  have  been  difeovered  in  thofe 
parts. 

The  encounter  of  fuch  enormous  mafTes  of  water  in  oppo- 
fite  directions  muft  have  produced  a ftupendous  effect ; fuch 
as  appears  to  have  been  fufficient  for  (baking  and  fhatterin g 
fome  of  the  folid  vaults  that  fupported  the  fubjacent  ftrata  of 
the  globe.  To  this  concufiion  Mr.  Kirwan  aferibes  the 
formation  of  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic,  which  fee.  The  wreck 
of  fo  confiderable  an  integrant  part  of  the  globe  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  have  convulfed  the  adjacent  (till  fubfilting  continents 
previoufiy  connected  with  it,  rent  their  (tony  ftrata,  built 
the  (till  more  folid  maffes  of  their  mountains,  and  tlm..  in 
fome  cafes  framed,  and  in  others  prepared,  the  infular  date 
to  which  thefe  fradtured  tradts  were  reduced.  To  this  event 
our  author,  therefore,  aferibes  the  bold,  fteep,  and  abrupt 
v/eftern  coafts  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Norway,  and  the 
numerous  ifles  that  border  them,  as  well  as  many  of  thofe 
of  the  Weft  Indies.  The  Britannic  iflands  feem  to  have  ac- 
quired, fays  Mr.  Kirwan,  their  infular  ftate  at  a later  period, 
though  it  was  probably  prepared  by  this  event  ; but  the 
bafaltic  maffes  on  the  Scotch  and  Irifh  coafts,  and  thofe  of 
Feroe  appear  to  him  to  have  been  rent  into  pillars  by  this 
concufiion.  During  this  elemental  conflict,  and  the  crafh 
and  ruin  of  the  fubmerged  continent,  many  of  its  component 
parts  muft  have  been  reduced  to  atoms,  and  difperfed  through 
the  fwelling  waves  that  ufurped  it6  place.  The  more  liquid 
bitumens  muft  by  the  agitation  have  intimately  mixed  with 
them.  They  muft  alfo  have  abforbed  the  fixed  air  contained 
in  the  bowels  of  the  funk  continent;  and  farther,  by  this 
continental  deprefiion,  whofe  derelinquifhed  fpace  was  occu- 
pied by  water,  the  level  of  the  whole  diluvial  ocean  muft 
have  been  funk,  and  the  fummits  ofthe  higheft  mountains  muft 
then  have  emerged.  In  this  ftate  of  things  it  is  natural  to  fup- 
pofe  that  if  iron  abounded  in  the  fubmerged  continent,  as  it 
does  at  this  day  in  the  northern  countries  of  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Lapland  adjacent  to  it,  its  particles  may  have  been  kept 
in  folution  by  the  fixed  air,  and  the  argillaceous,  filiceous  and 
carbonaceous  particles  may  have  been  long  fufpended.  Thefe 
muddy  waters  mixing  with  thofe  impregnated  with  bitumen, 
the  following  combinations  muft  have  taken  place,  i.  If  car- 
bonic matter  was  alfo  contained  in  the  water,  this  uniting  to 
the  bitumen  muft  have  run  into  maffes  no  longer  fufpenfible 
in  water,  and  formed  ftrata  of  coal.  2.  The  calces  of  iron 
by  the  contact  of  bitumen  were  in  great  meafure  gradually 
reduced,  and  together  with  the  argillaceous  and  llliceous 
precipitated  on  the  fummits  of  feveral  of  the  mountains  not 
yet  emerged,  and  thus  formed  bafaltic  maffes,  that  during 
deficcation  fplit  into  columns  ; in  other  places  they  covered 
the  carbonaceous  maffes  already  depoiited,  and  by  abforbing 
much  of  their  bitumen  rendered  them  lefs  inflammable,  and 
hence  the  connexion  which  the  fagacious  Werner  obferved 
between  bafalts  and  coal.  The  fixed  or  oxygen  air,  erup- 
ting from  many  of  them,  formed  thofe  cavities,  which  being 
filled  by  the  fubfequent  infiltration  of  fuch  of  their  ingre- 
dients as  were  fuperfluous  to  their  bafaltic  ftate,  formed  chal- 
cedonies, zeoliths,  olivins,  bafaltines,  fpars,  & c.  Hence 
mod  of  the  mountains  of  Sweden  that  afford  iron,  afford  alfo 
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bitumen.  Hence  alfo  the  afphalt  found  with  trap,  and  under 
bafalts,  and  in  balls  of  chalcedony  found  in  trap.  This  Mr. 
Kirwan  conceives  to  be  the  laft  feene  of  this  dreadful  ca- 
taftrophe  ; and  hence  no  (hells  are  found  in  thefe  bafalts, 
thofe  having  been  previoufiy  depofsted,  though  fome  other 
lighter  marine  vegetable  ^remains  have  fometimes  been,  found 
in  them  ; fome  argillaceous  or  fand  -ftone  ftrata  may'alfo  have 
been  depofited  at  this  period. 

To  the  Mofaic  account  it  has  been  objected,  that  the. 
countries  near  Ararat  are  too  cold  to  bear  olive-trees. 
Tournefort,  who  firft  made  this  objection,  fhould  have  re- 
collected, that  at  this  early  period  the  Cafpian  and  Euxine 
feas  were  joined,  as  he  himfelf  has  proved.  This  eircihn- 
ftance  fitted  a country  lying  in  the  38th  degree  of  latitude  to 
produce  olives,  which  now  grow  in  much  h'gher  latitudes, 
at  prefent  chilled  only  by  its  diftance  from  the  lea.  (See 
Ararat.)  A more  plaufible  objection  arifes  from  the  dif- 
ficulty of  collecting  and  finding  all  the  various  ipecies  of  ani- 
mals now  known,  fome  of  which  can  exift  only  in  the  hoUeft, 
and  others  only  in  thecoldeft  climates.  But  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  fuppofe  that  any  others  were  colit  died  in  the  ark  be- 
fides  thofe  molt  neceffary  for  the  life  of  man,  and  thofe  only  of 
the  graminivorous  or  granivorous  claffes  ; Mr.  Kirwan  fug- 
getting  that  the  others  were  probably  of  fubfequent  creation. 
At  this  early  period  ravenous  animals  were  not  only  not  necef- 
fary,  but  would  have  been  even  deftrudtive  to  thofe  who  had 
juft  obtained  exiitence,  and  probably  not  in  great  numbers. 
They  only  became  neceffary  when  the  graminivorous  had 
multiplied  to  fo  great  a degree  that  their  carcaffcs  would 
have  fpread  infedtion.  Hence  our  author  is  led  to  fuppofe  that 
they  were  of  pofterior  creation  ; and  to  this  circumftance  he 
alfo  attributes  the  exiftence  of  thofe  that  are  peculiar  to 
America,  and  the  torrid  and  frigid  zones.  Among  the  fub- 
fequent effedls  of  the  flood  we  may  mention  the  following  : 
the  atmofphere  muft  have  been  exceedingly  altered  by  its 
confequences.  Soon  after  the  creation  of  vegetables,  and  in 
proportion  a9  they  grew  and  multiplied,  great  quantities  of 
oxygen  muft  have  been  thrown  off  by  them  into  the  atmo- 
fphere without  any  proportional  counteradling  diminution 
from  the  refpiration  or  putrefadlion  of  animals,  as  thefe  were 
created  only  in  pairs  and  multiplied  more  flowly  ; hence  it 
muft  have  been  much  purer  than  at  prefent  ; and  to  this 
circumftance  in  a great  meafure  Mr.  Kirwan  inclines  to 
aferibe  the  longevity  of  the  antediluvians.  After  the  flood 
the  ftate  of  things  was  reverfed ; the  furface  of  the  earth 
was  covered  with  dead  and  putrefying  land  animals  or  fith, 
which  copioufly  abforbed  the  oxygenous  part  of  the  atmo- 
fphere and  fupplied  only  mephitic  and  fixed  air  : thus  the  at- 
mofphere was  probably  brought  to  its  adiual  ftate,  contain- 
ing little  more  than  one-fourth  of  pure  air,  and  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  mephitic.  Hence  the  conftitution  of  men  muft 
have  been  weakened,  and  the  lives  of  their  enfeebled  pofterity 
gradually  reduced  to  their  prefent  ftandard.  In  order  to 
avoid  thefe  exhalations  it  is  probable  that  the  human  race 
continued  fora  long  time  to  inhabit  the  more  elevated  moun- 
tainous tracts.  Domeftic  difturbances  in  Noah’s  family, 
briefly  mentioned  in  the  facred  writings,  probably  induced 
him  to  move  with  fuch  of  his  defeendants  as  were  moft  at- 
tached to  him  to  the  regions  he  inhabited  btfore  the  flood, 
which  Mr.  Kirwan  conceives  to  have  been  the  vicinity  of 
China,  and  to  this  circumftance  he  attributes  the  early  origin 
of  the  Chinefc  monarch)'. 

After  all,  whatever  might  be  the  ir.ftrumental  phyfical 
caufe  of  the  deluge,  and  whatever  might  be  the  mode  of  its 
operation,  we  muft  on  this  occafion  have  recourfe  to  a di- 
vine interpofition  and  energy.  For  though  the  waters 
which  covered  the  earth  at  the  creation  might  be  fufficient 
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to  cover  it  again,  yet  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  or  fatisfac- 
t only  to  explain,  on  any  hypothefis,  how  this  could  be 
effefttd  by  mere  natural  means.  The  waters,  which  were 
fufpended  in  the  clouds,  might,  indeed,  defcend  upon  the 
earth,  and  that  in  catara&s,  or  fpouts  of  water,  as  the  Sep- 
tuagint  interprets  “ the  windows  of  heaven,”  and  thus  a 
great  inundation  might  be  occafiar.ed  in  the  lower  grounds  ; 
but  as  the  clouds  could  pour  down  no  more  water  than  they 
contained,  which  would  foon  be  exhaufted,  though  it  fhould 
fecm,  from  the  long  continuance  of  rain,  that  the  fhowers 
were  rather  moderate  and  gradual.  The  fubterraneous 
ftores  would  afford  a more  plentiful  fupply,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  their  being  railed  and  perhaps  more  dif- 
ficult afterwards  to  difpofe  of  and  remove  them.  Whillt  we 
are  unable  to  affign  any  natural  caufe  that  would  be  cffedlual 
for  this  purpofe,  we  may  refolve  it  into  the  divine  power, 
which  might,  on  this  occafion,  fo  far  controul  the  ufual  courfe 
of  nature,  as  to  effeft  this  purpofe.  And,  indeed,  the  event 
was  fo  extraordinary,  and  the  confequences  fo  coniiderable, 
that  it  is  very  reafonabie  to  believe,  that  God  did,  in  a fpe- 
cial  manner,  interpofe.  Neverthelefi,  we  can  by  no  means 
adopt  the  opinion  of  M.  Buffon,  that  to  attempt  an  expla- 
nation of  the  univerfal  deluge  and  of  its  phylical  caufes ; to 
pretend  to  give  a detail  of  what  paffed  during  this  great  revo- 
lution ; and  to  conjeffure  what  effects  have  reiulted  from  it  ; 
indicate  a prefumptuous  defire  of  fcanning  the  power  of  the 
Almighty.  The  power  of  the  Almighty  was  no  lefs  con- 
fpicuoufly  and  miraculoufly  difplayed  in  the  cataftrophe  of 
the  deluge,  though  in  accomplifhin'g  his  purpofe,  he  ditedts 
and  actuates  the  operation  of  phylical  caules  or  fufptnds  and 
controuls  any  of  the  eftablifiied  laws  of  nature.  The  inquiry 
into  the  modus  operands  conducted  with  modelty,  and  with  a 
conftant  regard  to  the  Mofaic  account  of  this  extraordinary 
event,  by  no  means  impli.s  a doubt,  much  lefs  a diffielief 
of  the  agency  of  the  omnipotent  and  ad-wife  fovereign  of 
nature,  norjuftifies  thofe  charges  of  infidelity,  that  have  been 
too  freely  and  uncandidly  made  on  thofe  who  invedigate  this 
diipenfation  of  divine  Providence.  “ It  mat  (fill  be  urged,” 
faysthisingenious  writer,  (Nat.  Hift.  by  Smellie,vol.i.  p.131.) 
“that,  as  the  univerfal  deluge  is  an  eitablifhed  fa&,  is  it  not 
lawful  to  reafon  upon  its  confequences  ? True.  But  yon  mult 
commence  with  acknowledging  that  the  deluge  could  not 
polfibly  be  the  tffedx  of  any  phylical  caufe  ; you  mull  regard 
it  as  an  immediate  operation  of  the  Deity  ; you  mud  conttnt 
yourfelf  with  what  is  recorded  in  Scripture  ; and  you  mud, 
above  all,  avoid  blending  bad  philo'fophy  with  the  purity  of 
divine  truth.  After  taking  thefe  precautions,  which  a re- 
fpecl  for  the  counfeis  of  the  Almighty  requires,  what  remains 
for  examination,  upon  the  fubjeifi  of  the  deluge  ? Do  the 
facred  writings  tell  us,  that  the  mountains  were  formed  by 
the  deluge  ? They  tell  us  the  reverie.  Do  they  inform  us 
that  the  agitation  of  the  waters  was  fo  great,  as  to  raife  the 
{hells  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  to  difperfe  them 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  ? No:  the  ark  moved  gently  on 
the  furface  of  the  waters.  Do  they  tell  us,  that  the  earth 
fufFered  a total  difiolution  ? By  no  means,  the  narration  of 
the  facred  hiflorian  is  fimple  and  true  ■ that  of  naturalids  is 
complicated  and  iabulous.”  See  Theory  of  the  Earth,  and 
Strata. 

DELV1N,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  a name  fometimes  given 
by  the  miners  in  Cornwall  to  that  fort  of  talcy  done  or  Hate, 
which  they  more  generally  call  kill  as  ; but  in  fome  places, 
as  at  Lowancowiggan,  they  ufe  it  as  the  name  of  a coarfe, 
but  very  hard  done,  in  which  the  ore  lies.  The  ore  is  tin, 
and  is  confiderably  rich  there,  but  the  hardnefs  of  the  done 
makes  it  difficult  to  be  got  out. 

Delyin,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
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in  the  province  of  Albania ; 36  miles  S.  W.  of  Del- 
fino. 

DELVING,  in  Agriculture,  a word  which  implies  the 
operation  of  digging,  or  turning  up  the  foil  by  means  of  a 
fpaae. 

DEM  A,  in  Geography , a river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into 
the  Bielaia,  at  Upha. 

DEMADES,  in  Biography , an  Athenian  orator,  ori- 
ginally a mariner,  was  taken  prifoner  by  Philip  of  Macedon : 
he  was  a man  of  corrupt  principles,  but  was  far-famed  for 
his  eloquence  and  powers  of  perfuafion.  He  checked  king 
Philip  in  his  immoderate  exultation  after  the  battle  of  Ciue- 
ronea,  charging  him  with  acting  the  part  of  a Theriites, indead 
of  imitating  the  more  noble  condudf  of  an  Agamemnon. 
Philip  took  the  rebuke  in  good  part  and  made  Demades  his 
confidential  friend.  He  iidtd  with  the  Macedonian  party 
againft  Demofihenes  and  the  other  patriots.  When  Alex- 
ander inflidfed  his  vengeance  upon  Thebes,  and  demanded 
that  the  Athenians  fhould  deliver  up  the  orators  and  leading 
men  who  were  his  oppofers,  Demades  completely  diverted  his 
wrath  by  obtaining  a decree  that  the  Athenians  themfdves 
fhould  punifh  the  guilty  by  their  own  laws,  and  he  went  at 
the  head  of  an  embaffy  to  Alexander,  who  received  them 
with  great  affab.hty  and  admitted  the  Athenians  to  his  fa- 
vour. Demades  was  feveral  times  fined  for  propofing  eaidls 
contrary  to  law,  and  was  at  one  time  declared  infamous, 
and  incapable  of  fpeaking  in  the  public  affcmbly.  He  how- 
ever recovered  his  authority,  and  was  the  means  of  carrying 
the  decree  by  which  Demolthenes  was  condemned  to  death. 
So  mercenary  was  Demades,  that  Antipater  was  accuflomed 
to  fay,  that  of  his  two  Athenian  friends,  he  could  get  Pho- 
cion  to  accept  of  nothing,  and  could  never  fatisfy  Demades. 
He  was  as  profute  in  {pending,  as  rapacious  in  acquiring  a 
fortune.  He  at  length  paid  the  penalty  of  his  Climes  ; be- 
ing iufpe&ed  of  a traitorous  correfpondence  with  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country,  his  letters  were  intercepted,  and  himfelf 
was  condemned  to  death,  having  previoufly  had  the  mortifi- 
cation of  leeing  his  own  fon  killed.  According  to  Cicero, 
Demades  pdfi-fled  in  his  fpeeches  more  of  the  Attic  fait  than 
any  other  orator.  He  was  extremely  ready  at  extempore 
addrefics  and  has  occafionally  fupported  Demofihenes  when 
that  prince  of  fptakers  was  thrown  into  confufion  by  popular 
tumult  A fpecimen  of  his  firong  and  pointed  manner  of 
fpeaking  is  recorded  upon  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  Alex- 
ander’s death.  Demades  refufed  to  give  any  credit  to  the 
report ; “ for,”  faid  he,  “ if  Alexander  were  dead,  the  whole 
world  would  1 rnell  of  the  carcafe.”  Univer.  Hill. 

DEMAIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt;  6 miles 
N.  W.  of  Manfora. 

DEMAIN,  or  Demesne,  in  its  popular  fenfe,  denotes 
the  lord’s  manor-place,  with  the  lands  thereto  belonging  ; 
which  he  and  his  ancetlors  have  from  time  to  time  kept  in 
their  own  manual  occupation.  See  Manor. 

D emain,  or  Demrfne,  in  a law-fenfe,  fignifies,  accord- 
ing to  Hottoman,  patrimenium  domini,  the  lord’s  patri- 
mony ; called  alfo  domain,  and  by  the  civilians,  dominicum. 

The  fame  author  proveth  thofe  lands  to  be  demain,  which 
a man  holdeth  originally  of  himfelf ; and  thofe  to  be  feodum, 
which  he  holdeth  of  a fuperior  lord. 

In  England,  no  common  perlon  has  any  demain,  fimply 
underftood  ; for  all  depends,  either  mediately  or  immediately, 
on  the  crown.  When  a man  therefore,  in  pleading,  would 
fignify  his  land  to  be  his  own,  he  faith,  that  he  is  or  was 
feifed  thereof  in  his  demain,  as  of  fee  ; whereby  he  means, 
that  although  his  land  be  to  him,  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  yet 
it  is  no  true  demain,  but  depends  upon  a fuperior  lord,  and 
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he  holdeth  by  fervice,  or  rent  in  lieu  of  fervice,  or  by  both 
fervice  and  renr.  Lit.  1.  i.  c.  i. 

Demain  is  fometimes  aifo  taken,  more  largely,  for  lands 
snd  tenements  held  for  life,  &c.  and  fometimes  more  flridtly 
for  fuch  only  as  are  generally  held  in  fee. 

D EM  Ain  is  fometimes  again  ufed  fora  diftindlion  between 
thofe  lands  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  has  in  his  own  hands, 
or  in  the  hands  of  his  leffee,  demifrd  upon  a rent,  for  a term 
of  years  or  life  ; and  fuch  other  lands  pertaining  to  the  faid 
manor  which  belong  to  the  free,  or  copy-holders. 

The  re'  Kn  why  the  copy-hold  is  accounted  demain,  is 
becaufe  they,  who  are  tenants  to  it,  are  iudyed  in  law  to 
have  no  other  right  but  at  the  will  of  the  Lrd  ; fo  that 
it  is  reputed  lliil,  after  a fort,  to  be  in  the  lord’s  hands," 
2nd  yet  in  common  fpeech  that  is  ordinarily  called  demain, 
which  is  neither  free  nor  copy-free. 

Demain,  or  Demefne,  again,  is  ufed  in  a more  fpecial  fig- 
sii location,  in  oppofuion  to  trank -free  lands. 

Thus,  thofe  lauds,  or  manors,  which  were  in  the  pcfftlTion 
cf  Edward  the  Gonftffor,  or  William  the  Conqueror,  are  called 
ancient  demain,  or  demefne  ; and  ail  others  are  called  frank- 
fee ; and  the  tenants  who  hold  any  of  thofe  former  lands, 
are  called  tenants  in  ancient  demain  ; 3nd  the  others,  tenants 
in  frank-fee,  and  alfo  tenants  at  common  law.  The  reafon 
is,  becaufe  tenants  in  ancient  demain  cannot  be  fued  out  of 
the  lord’s  court.  The  tenants  of  thefe  lands,  under  the 
crown,  were  not  all  of  the  fame  order  or  degree.  Some 
of  them,  as  Britton  teftifies  (c.  66.),  continued  for  a long 
time  pure  and  absolute  villeins,  dependent  on  the  will 
of  the  lord  ; and  thofe  who  have  fucceeded  them  in  their  te- 
nures now  differ  from  common  copy-holders  in  only  a few 
points.  (F.  N.  B.-22S-).  Others  were  in  great  meafureen- 
franchifed  by  the  royal  favour  ; being  only  bound  in  refpcdt 
of  their  lands  to  perform  fome  villein  fervices  of  the  better 
fort,  which  were  determinate  and  certain  ; as,  to  plough  the 
king’s  land  for  fo  many  days,  to  fupply  his  court  until  fueh  a 
quantity  of  provisions,  or  other  hated  fervices  ; all  which  are 
now  changed  into  pecuniary  rents ; and  in  confederation  of 
thefe,  they  had  many  immunities  and  privileges  granted 
them  (4  Inft.  269.);  as,  to  try  the  right  of  their  property 
in  a peculiar  court  of  their  own,  called  a couit  of  ancient 
demefne,  by  a peculiar  procefs  denominated  a writ  of  “ right 
clofe  not  to  pay  toll  or  taxes  ; not  to  contribute  to  the 
expences  of  knights  of  the  fhire  ; not  to  be  put  on  juries  ; 
and  the  like.  (F.  N.  B.  11.  14.)  Thefe  tenants  therefore, 
though  their  tenure  be  abfclutely  copyhold,  yet  have  an  in- 
tereft  equivalent  to  a freehold  ; and  lands  holder)  by  this 
tenure  aie  a fpecies  of  copyhold,  and  as  fueh  preferved  and 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  ftatute  of  Charles  II. ; 
yet  they  differ  from  common  copyholds,  principally  in 
the  forementioned  privileges ; and  they  dilLr  from  free- 
holds by  one  fpecial  mark  of  vilienage,  rioted  by  Bradion, 
and  remaining  to  this  day  ; viz.  that  thev  cannot  be  con- 
veyed from  man  to  man  by  the  general  common  law  convey- 
ances of  feoffment,  and  the  reft  ; but  mull  pals  by  furrender 
to  the  lord  or  his  fleward,  in  the  manner  of  common  copy- 
holds  ; with  this  diftindlion  however,  that  in  the  furrender 
of  thefe  lands  in  ancient  demTne,  it  is  not  uied  to  fay  “ to 
hold  at  the  will  of  the  lord”  in  their  copies,  but  only  “ to 
hold  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor.” 

D emain,  or  Demefne,  lands  of  the  crown , terra  domini- 
cales  regis,  denote  either  the  fhare  referved  to  the  crown  in 
the  diilnbution  of  landed  property,  or  inch  as  came  to  it 
afterwards  by  forfeitures  or  other  means,  which  were 
anciently  very  large  and  extenfive  ; comprifing  divers  ma- 
nors, honours,  and  lordfhips  ; the  tenants  of  which  had  very 
peculiar  privileges.  At  prefent  they  are  contradled  within  a 


vejy  narrow  compafs,  having  been  almoft  entirely  granted 
away  to  private  fubjedls.  This  has  occafioned  the  parlia- 
ment frequently  to  interpofe  ; and.  particularly,  after  king 
William  III.  had  greatly  impoverifhed  the  crown,  an  adt 
paffed  (1  Ann.  ft.  1 . c.  7.)  whereby  all  future  grants  or  leafes 
from  the  crown  for  any  longer  term  than  31  years  or  three 
lives  are  declared  to  be  void  ; except  with  regard  to  houfes, 
which  may  be  granted  for*5o  years.  And  no  reverfionary 
leafe  can  be  made,  fo  as  to  exceed,  together  with  the  effate 
in  being,  the  fame  term  of  three  lives  or  31  years  ; that  is, 
when  there  is  a fubfifting  leafe,  of  which  ibere  are  20  years 
Fill  to  come,  the  king  cannot  grant  a future  intereft,  to 
commence  after  the  expiration  of  the  former,  for  any  longer 
term  than  ix  years.  The  tenant  mull  alfo  be  made  liable  to 
be  punilhed  for  committing  wafte  ; and  the  ufual  rent  rruft 
be  referved,  or,  where  there  has  ufually  been  no  rent,  one- 
third  of  the  clear  yearly  value.  The  rents  and  profits  of  the 
demefne  lands  of  the  crown  conftitute  one  branch  of  the 
king’s  ordinary  revenue. 

DEMAND,  in  its  proper  fenfe,  denotes  a calling  for,  or 
requiring  one’s  due. 

Demand  in  Law.  has  a more  fpecial  fignification,  as 
contradiftinguilhed  from  plaint  : for  all  civil  adtions  are  pur- 
fued  either  by  demands  or  plaints ; according  to  which  the 
purfuer  is  called  either  demandant  or  plaintiff ; viz.  in 
real  adlions,  demand  nt  ; and  in  perfonal  adlions,  plaintiff. 

Where  the  party  purfuing  is  called  demandant,  the  party 
purfued  is  called  tenant  ; and  where  the  former  is  called 
plaintiff,  the  latter  is  termed  defendant. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  demands  : the  one  in  deed,  de 
fado,  as  in  every  precipe  ; the  other  in  law,  de  jure  ; fuch  is 
entry  in  land,  diilrefs  for  rent,  &c. 

As  an  entry  on  land,  and  taking  a diftrefs,  are  a demand 
in  law  of  the  land  and  rent,  fo  the  bringing  of  an  adlion  of 
debt  for  money  due  on  an  obligation  is  a demand  in  law  of 
the  debt.  ( 1 Litt.  432.  x Nelf.  Abr.)  Debts,  claims,  See. 
are  to  be  demanded  and  made  in  time,  by  the  ffatute  of  limit- 
ations ; (21  Jac.  1.  c.  16.)  and  other  ftatutes  ; or  they  will 
be  loft  by  law.  A demand  muft  be  legal,  and  made  in  fuch 
a manner  as  the  law  requires  : if  it  be  for  rent  of  a meffuage 
and  lands,  it  ought  to  be  made  at  the  meffuage,  at  the  fore 
door  of  the  houfe,  the  moll  notorious  place  ; where  lands 
and  woods  are  let  together,  the  rent  is  to  be  demanded  on 
the  land,  as  the  moll  worthy  thing,  and  on  the  moll  public 
part  thereof : if  wood  only  be  leafed,  the  demand  muft  be 
made  at  the  gate  of  the  wood,  & c.  (1  Inft.  201.  Poph.  58.) 

If  a man  releafe  another  from  all  demands,  it  is  the  befr. 
releafe  the  releafee  can  have,  and  Ihall  redound  moll  to 
his  advantage:  for  all  executions,  and  all  freeholds,  and  in- 
heritances, executory,  are  releaftd.  A releafe  of  fadls  is 
more  large  than  of  quarrels  or  adlions  ; and  a releafe  of  de- 
mands more  large  and  beneficial  than  either:  by  a releafe  of 
all  demands  to  the  d'ffeifor,  the  right  of  entry  into  the  land, 
and  all  contained  therein,  is  releafed  ; and  he  that  releafeth  all 
demands,  excludes  himfelf  from  all  adlions,  entries,  and 
feizures.  But  it  is  no  bar  to  a writ  of  error  to  releafe  an 
outlawry.  8 Co.  153,  154- 

DEMANDANT,  Petens,  he  who  is  adlor,  or  plaintiff, 
in  a real  adtion  ; thus  called,  becaufe  he  demands  lands,  &c. 

DEMANOVO,  in  Geography , a great  cavern  in  a lime- 
ilone  rock,  near  the  town  of  Pnbilini  in  Hungary.  This  is 
the  cave  of  which  Bruchman,  in  his  Epiftola  Itineraria, 
Ep.  77.  afferts,  that  it  is  full  of  bones,  and  out  of  which 
was  taken  the  ikeleton  of  the  dragon  belonging  to  the  king 
of  Saxony  at  Drefden.  Townfon’s  Hungary. 

DEMARATUS,  in  Biography,  king  of  Sparta,  fucceed- 
ed his  father  Arifto  : and  had,  almoft  as  foon  as  he  afeended 
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the  throne,  to  encounter  the  violent  meafures  of  Ciecmenes 
his  colleague,  who,  in  revenge,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the 
Lacedaemonians  that  he  was  not  the  real  foil  of  Arifto,  and, 
of  courfe,  had  no  right  to  the  crown  which  he  wore,  The 
oracle  was  applied  to,  to  determine  the  quedion,  which 
Cleomenes  had  found  means  to  corrupt.  The  dcciiion  was 
againlt  Demaratus,  and  he  was  depofed  : he  was,  however, 
too  much  of  a philofopher  to  be  greatly  diilurbed  at  being 
reduced  to  the  (late  of  a private  life:  he  fubmitted  to  bis 
fate  with  becoming  dignity,  and  was  ever  willing  to  ferve 
his  country  in  fubordinate  ollices,  Demaratus  was  aifo 
celebrated  for  his  aiftivity  in  athletic  exercifes,  and  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  only  fovereign  of  Sparta  who  gained  a prize 
at  the  Olympic  races.  Owing  to  feme  infults  which  he 
met  with  from  his  fucccfior,  he  determined  to  quit  Sparta,  and 
retire  into  Alia.  He  was  received  with  kindnefs  by  Darius 
Hyftafpis,  about  the  year  492,  B.  C.  who  treated  him  in  a 
manner  becoming  his  lormer  royal  rank,  and  made  him  great 
prefents.  At  the  death  of  Darius,  his  friend  and  protector, 
he  is  faid  to  have  affflled  Xerxes  in  the  iucceffion  : he  was, 
however,  ftiil  fo  firmly  attached  to  his  country,  that  when  he 
underftood  meafures  were  taken  by  the  Perfiaus  to  injure  it, 
he  communicated  the  bufinefs,  by  means  of  a pair  of  writing 
tables,  on  the  wood  of  which  he  had  cut  an  account  of  the 
faft,  and  covered  the  letters  over  with  wax.  Little  more 
is  known  of  Demaratus,  except  that  his  family  flourilhed  in 
Perfia  many  generations  with  refpectand  honour.  Another 
perfon  of  the  fame  name  was  a citizen  of  Corinth,  and  is 
ouoted  by  many  of  the  ancients  as  the  author  of  feveral 
treatifes.  Plutarch,  in  his  own  difeourfe  on  rivers,  refers  to 
one  on  the  fame  fubjeft  by  Demaratus.  Moreri. 

DEMARCHUS,  in  Antiquity , the  chief  of  a region,  or 
diftrift,  in  the  country  of  Attica, 

The  Athenians  divided  their  country  into  certain  regions, 
or  didrifts,  which  they  called  Inyoi,  i.  e.  people ; and  efia- 
blithed  a magillrate  at  the  head  of  each,  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  ’Sr,ij.v.px©j,  demarches,  of  and  apxn,  rule, 

government. 

It  was  aifo  an  appellation  given  to  the  chief  magillrate  of 
the  city  Neapolis. 

DEMAVEND,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Irak  ; 170  miles  E.  of  Amadan. 

Demavend  is  aifo  a range  of  mountains  in  Perfia, 
dividing  Hyrcania  from  Parthia,  according  to  Chardin  ; 
that  is,  in  other  words,  the  mountains  of  Mazenaran. 
D’Anville  marks  Demavend  due  W.  of  Ifpalian,  and  it  is 
reprefented  as  one  of  the  chief  elevations,  which  affords  a 
profpeft  of  50  farfangs,  or  200  miles. 

DEMBEA,  a province  of  Abyffinia,  near  a lake  of  the 
fame  name,  fituated  between  11  degrees  and  12  degrees  N. 
lat.  and  36  and  37  degrees  E.  long,  below  the  mountains 
bounding  Guefque  and  Kuara.  This  low  province,  and 
Woggora,  a fmall  high  province  on  the  ead,  are  ali  Town 
with  wheat,  and  are  the  granaries  of  Abyffinia.  Dembea, 
according  to  Mr.  Bruce,  feems  once  to  have  been  occupied 
entirely  by  the  lake.  It  is  called  Atte-Kolla,  the  king’s 
food,  or  maintenance  ; its  produce  being  affigned  for  the 
fupply  of  the  king’s  houfehold.  It  is  governed  by  an  officer 
called  Cantiba  ; whole  poll  is  lucrative ; but  he  is  not 
reckoned  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the  empire,  and  has  no 
place  in  council. 

Dembea,  or  Tzana,  a lake  of  Abyffinia,  which  is  the 
iargell  expanfe  of  water  known  in  that  country.  Its  ex, 
tent,  however,  fays  Mr.  Bruce,  (Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  387.) 
has  been  greatiy  exaggerated.  Its  greatell  breadth,  from 
Dingleber  to  Lamgue,  in  a line  nearly  E.  and  W.  is  35 
miles ; but  it  decreai.es  much  at  each  extremity,  where  it  is 


not  in  fome  places  above  10  miles  broad.  Its  greateft 
length  is  from  Bab  Baha  to  a little  S.  W.  by  W.  of  that 
part  where  the  Nile,  after  having  eroded  the  end  of  it  by  a 
current  always  vifible,  turns  towards  Dara,  in  the  territory 
of  Alata,  which  is  49  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  which  is  the 
extent  of  this  lake  in  length.  In  the  dry  months,  from  Oc- 
tober to  March,  the  lake  very  much  (brinks  in  tize  ; but 
after  all  the  rivers  on  every  fide  of  it  are  filled,  and  have  fal- 
len into  the  lake,  iike  radii  drawn  to  a centre,  it  then  fwells, 
and  extends  itfelf  into  the  plain  country,  and  of  courfe  has 
a much  larger  furfacc.  It  contains,  according-  to  the  fabu- 
lous reports  of  the  Abyffinians,  45  inhabited  ifiands ; but 
Mr.  Bruce  conceives  the  number  to  be  about  11 ; the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  Dek,  or  Daga,  fignifying  a hill  or  high 
ground,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  Other  ifimds  are 
Halimoon  nearer  Gondar,  and  Briguida  nearer  Gorgona. 
All  thefe  iflands  were  formerly  ufed  as  piifons  for  the  great 
people,  or  for  a voluntary  retreat  on  account  of  fome  dif- 
guft  or  great  misfortune,  or  as  places  of  fecurity  to  depofit 
their  valuable  effects,  during  troublefome  times.  When  Mr. 
Bruce  was  in  Abyffinia,  1.300  ounces  of  gold,  confided  by 
the  qu.een  to  Welleta  Chriitos,  her  governor  of  Dek,  a man 
of  extraordinary  fandity,  who  had  failed  far  40  years,  was 
(lolen  away  by  that  pried,  who  fled  and  hid  bimfelf ; but 
the  queen  would  not  fuffer  him  to  be  fearched  after  or  ap- 
prehended. 

DEMEMBRE’,  in  Heraldry , is  when  an  animal  is  dif- 
membered,  i.  e.  the  limbs  cut  off  its  body. 

DEMER,  in  Geography , a river  of  France,  which  has  its 
fource  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Meufe,  to  the  well 
of  Maeftricht,  pafles  by  Died,  Sickem,  and  Aerfchot,  and 
falls  into  the  Dyle,  between  Louvain  and  Malines.  Timber 
and  firewood  are  fent  by  the  Denser  to  Malines,  Antwerp, 
and  Bru dels  from  Died,  but  the  boats  or  floats  mud  be  haled. 

DEMERARA,  a river  of  South  America,  in  the  coun- 
try called  Dutch  Guiana  or  Surinam,  which  after  a fhort 
courfe  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Efquivo.  The  mouth  of 
this  river  is  defended  by  fort  William  Frederic  ; and  the 
Dutch  have  formed  a fettlement  on  its  banks,  near  which 
the  inhabitants  cultivate  fugar,  cotton,  and  coffee.  This 
river  is  about  two  miles,  wide  at  its  mouth,  oppofite  to  the 
furt  on  its  ead  bank ; and  nearly  a mile  wide,  12  miles  above 
the  fort  5 its  courfe  is  from  S.  to  N.,  and  it  is  navigable 
about  200  miles  for  veffels  that  can  pafs  the  bar  at  its 
mouth,  which  is  a mud  bank,  not  having  above  24  feet  at 
the  highed  water.  The  fort,  properly  fupplied  with  men 
and  ammunition,  might  be  able  effectually  to  guard  its  en- 
trance. Staebroeck,  the  feat  of  government,  is  fituated  on 
the  ead  fide  of  the  river,  if  mile  above  the  fort.  The  dif- 
trift of  Demerara,  together  with  Effequibo,  form  one  go- 
vernment, and  have  the  fame  court  of  police,  but  each  has  a 
feparate  court  of  judice.  The  two  di Uriels  contain  about 
3000  whites,  and  40,000  (laves.  The  river  pafles  through 
the  dillrift,  and  whillt  it  was  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Dutch, 
was  ufually' vifited  by  40  or  50  large  (hips  from  Holland, 
which  often  made  two  voyages  in  a year,  befides  more  than 
2 50  fmaller  veffels,  under  the  Dutch  and  other  flags.  The 
plantations  are  regularly  laid  out  in  lots  along  the  (hore, 
called  fagades,  about  cne-fourth  of  a mile  wide,  and  extend- 
ing three-fourths  of  a mile  back  into  the  country.  Each 
lot  includes  about  250  acres,  containing,  when  fully  culti- 
vated, 120  000  cotton  trees,  yielding  generally  at  an  average" 
half  a pound  each  tree,  and  employing  120  negroes.  The 
ffiores  of  the  rivers  and  creeks  are  chiefly  planted  with  coffee, 
to  the  didance  of  about  30  miles  from  the  fea  ; from  thence 
to  the  didance  of  30  miles  further,  the  foil  becomes 
clayey  and  more  fit  for  fugar.  Beyond  this,,  the  fined  kinds 
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of  wood,  for  building,  furniture,  & c.  are  obtained.  N.  Iat. 
6°  40'.  W.  long.  570  45'. 

DEMEROSESA,  i a Ancient  Geography , a town  of  the 
ifland  of  Albion,  fuppofed  by  Gale  to  be  Dumfries. 

DEMERSUM  Folium.  See  Leaf. 

DEMESNE,  in  Law.  See  Demain. 

DEMETiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  were  inhabitants  of 
South  Wales,  feated,  according  to  Ptolemy,  next  to  the 
Siiures,  and  pofleffed  that  part  of  the  country,  which  is  now 
divided  into  Caermarthenfhire,  Pembrokefhire,  and  Cardi- 
ganfflire  ; to  which  Baxter  thinks  Brecknockfhire  and  Rad- 
norlhire  (hould  be  added.  This  country  is  called  by  fome 
of  the  molt  ancient  of  our  monkifli  writers,  Demetia,  from  the 
name  of  its  inhabitants;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  they 
and  their  country  derived  their  name  from  “ Deveit,”  or 
Dcfaid,  which  lignifies  fheep,  which  very  much  abounded 
in  thofe  parts.  As  neither  Pliny,  Tacitus,  nor  any  ancient 
writer,  except  Ptolemy,  mentions  any  other  nation  in  South 
Wales  but  the  Siiures,  it  feems  probable  that  the  Demetas 
were  generally  confidered  as  a part  of  that  nation,  and  were 
perhaps  their  Cangi,  or  the  keepers  of  their  flocks  and 
herds.  Admitting  this  conjedure,  the  Demetas  were  per- 
haps that  nation  of  Cangians  that  were  fubdued  by  Olio- 
rius  Scapula,  after  he  bad  defeated  the  Iceni.  For  the 
country  of  thefe  Cangians  reached  fco  the  Irifh  fea,  which 
very  well  agrees  with  the  fituation  of  Demetia,  (Tacit.  An. 

1.  xii.  c.  33).  As  the  Demetce  did  not  refill  the  Romans 
with  much  obftinacy,  and  as  their  country  lay  in  a remote 
corner,  and  was  then,  and  long  after,  very  wild  and  uncul- 
tivated, it  feems  to  have  been  little  frequented  by  thefe  con- 
querors, who  had  very  few  towns  or  llations  within  its  limits. 
As  none  of  the  journies  of  Antoninus  lay  through  any  part 
of  the  country  of  the  Demetse,  no  place  in  that  country  is 
mentioned  in  the  Itinerary.  Ptolemy  takes  notice  of  the 
promontory  Odapitarum,  now  St.  David’s  Head,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tobius,  now  the  Towy  in  Caermarthen- 
fhire,  and  of  the  towns  Luentium  or  Luentinum,  now  Llan- 
Ddewy-Brevy,  in  Cardigan  (hire,  near  which  Roman  coins 
and  bricks  have  been  found,  and  Maridunum,  now  Caer- 
marthen.  The  country  of  the  Demetse  was  fituated  in 
the  Roman  province  called  Britannia  Secunda. 

DEMETRIA,  Anprap nz,  in  Antiquity,  a feftival  in  ho- 
nour of  Ceres,  called  by  the  Greeks  demeter,  umnp,  of  on, 
i.  e.  yn,  earth,  and  mother.  It  was  ufual  on  this  occa- 

fion  for  the  worlhippers  to  lalh  themfelves  with  whips  made 
of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  called  pypowro*.  Pott.  Archied. 
Ghec.  tom.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  20.  p.  379. 

Demetria  was  likewife  the  name  of  another  feftival  ce- 
lebrated by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes,  and  was  the  fame  with  that  afterwards  called  Dio- 
nyfia.  Pott.  loc.  cit. 

DEMETRIAS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Greece, 
in  Theflaly. — Alfo,  a name  given  to  the  town  of  Sicyonia. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Alia,  in  Syria,  fituated  near  to  and  eaft  of 
the  Mediterranean  fea. — Alfo,  a town  of  Alia,  now  Ker- 
kouk,  near  the  mountains  and  S.S.E.  of  Arbela.  It  is 
called  Cor  cur  a by  Ptolemy. 

DEMETRIUM,  a place  of  Theflaly,  near  the  Pelafgian 
gulf,  where  was  a grove  facred  to  Ceres. — Alfo,  a port  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  ifle  of  Samothrace,  near  the  pro- 
montory of  the  fame  name. 

DEMETRIUS  I.  in  Biography,  furnamed  Poliorcetes, 
king  of  Macedon,  was  fon  ol  Antigonus,  a captain  under 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  one  of  his  fucceffors.  He  was 
born  about  the  year  340  B.C.  In  one  of  his  firft  military 
effays  he  was  unfuccefsful.  Ptolemy  having  invaded  Syria, 
Demetrius  was  fent  with  an  army  to  oppofe  him,  and  was 


completely  defeated  at  Gaza.  Soon  after,  another  oppor- 
tunity was  given  him  of  retrieving  his  charader  which  he 
did  by  vanquishing  Ptolemy’s  general,  taking  him  prifoner, 
with  his  camp  and  military  treafures.  Towards  the  con- 
quered he  behaved  with  much  kindnefs  and  generality.  De- 
metrius afterwards  made  an  expedition  into  Arabia.  He 
next  drove  Seleucus  from  Babylon,  laid  wafte  the  country, 
and,  returning,  obliged  Ptolemy  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Hah- 
carnaffus.  A treaty  was  immediately  entered  into  between 
Antigonus  and  the  princes  confederated  againft  him,  which 
was  foon  broken  ; and  Demetrius  from  this  time  fet  iiimfelf 
to  deliver  Greece  from  the  tyranny  tinder  which  it  had  long 
laboured.  He  landed  at  Athens,  and  after  various  fuccefs 
he  aflembled  the  people,  and  folemnly  reftored  their  ancient 
democratic  government  ; giving  them,  at  the  fame  time, 
large  prelents  of  corn,  timber,  and  other  things  of  which 
they  flood  moll  in  need.  The  Athenians  in  return  for  this 
liberality  inveiled  their  benefactors  with  the  higheft  honours ; 
rendering  them  the  homage  due  to  guardian  deities,  and 
appointing  a prieft  to  ferve  them.  From  Greece,  Demetrius 
proceeded  to  carry  on  another  war  againft  Ptolemy.  He 
raifed  an  army  in  Cilicia,  and  aflembling  a numerous  fleet, 
proceeded  to  Cyprus.  Here  he  defeated  Menelaus  the 
brother  of  Ptolemy,  and  btfieged  him  in  the  town  of  Sala- 
mis.  Ptolemy  came  with  a large  fleet  in  aid  of  his  brother, 
and  a naval  engagement  enfued,  in  which  the  whole  force  of 
Ptolemy  was  almoft  entirely  deftroyed,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Egypt  with  eight  galleys  only.  The  whole 
ifland,  with  all  the  warlike  (lores  and  magazines,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  vidor : and  Menelaus  and  his  fon  were  among 
the  prifoners ; but  thefe,  with  a genuine  greatnefs  of  mind, 
he  liberated  without  a ranfom.  Antigonus  henceforth  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  king,  and  gave  it  alfo  to  his  fon.  Among 
the  female  captives  was  Lamia,  a celebrated  courtezan,  who 
captivated  the  heart  of  Demetrius,  and  who  long  retained 
over  him  a complete  afcendency.  His  gallantry,  however, 
never  permitted  him  to  forget  the  bulinefs  of  war.  He  was 
an  able  mechanician,  and  applied  his  knowledge  to  the  con- 
ftrudion  of  military  engines,  that  were  particularly  ufeful  to 
him  in  the  various  fieges  which  he  undertook,  and  in  which, 
he  was  generally  fuccefsful  ; though  at  Rhodes  his  (kill  was 
baffled,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire  after  he  had  continued 
before  the  place  more  than  a year.  From  Rhodes  he  went 
again  to  the  afliftance  of  the  Athenians  againft  Callander. 
In  this  inftance,  as  before,  his  fucccfs  was  perfed,  and  he 
reftored  liberty  to  all  the  Greek  (fates  fouth  of  Thermopy- 
lae. He  then  took  up  his  quarters  at  Athens,  where  his 
good  fortune,  and  the  high  reputation  which  he  had  ac- 
quired, drew  from  the  citizens  the  mod  fervile  adulation, 
which  incited  him  to  all  kinds  of  extravagance  and  the 
grofleft  debauchery.  His  influence  with  the  Athenians  can- 
not be  better  (hewn  than  by  obferving,  that  when  he  de- 
manded to  be  initiated  into  their  myileries,  which  could 
only  be  done  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  they  actually 
changed  the  names  of  two  of  their  mouths  to  accommodate 
his  wiffles.  Demetrius  was  called  from  Greece  by  his  fa- 
ther, againft  whom  a league  was  formed  by  Callander,  Se- 
leucus, and  Lyfimachus.  In  the  battle  of  Ipius,  B.C.  301,  his 
impetuofity  led  him  into  difficulties,  and  he  was  glad  to  retreat 
to  Ephefus,  from  which  place  he  embarked  for  Greece,  in- 
tending to  proceed  to  Athens,  but  that  city,  which  but  a (hort 
time  before  had  paid  him  a kind  of  adoration  due  only  to  a 
celeftial  being,  refufed  him  admittance,  and  difmiffed  his  wife 
with  her  retinue.  This  event  affedled  him  very  much,  and 
he  blockaded  Athens,  which  after  enduring  the  horrors  of 
famine  fubmitted.  He  treated  the  vanquished  city  with  an 
unc-xpeded  lenity,  and  prefented  it  with  a large  Supply  of 
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corn.  After  other  exploits  he  was  applied  to  by  Alexander, 
the  fon  of  Caffander,  lately  dead,  to  affift  him  againft  his 
brother  Antipater : whether  he  rendered  him  any  effectual 
aid  does  not  appear, but  it  is  certain  that  at  the  mitigation  of 
Demetrius,  Alexander  himfeif  was  affsffinated  at  a banquet  ; 
and  the  bafe  action  was  rewarded  by  fuccefiion  to  the  throne 
of  Macedon.  In  this  high  ftation  he  afted  fo  imprudently, 
and  with  fo  little  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  fubjedts, 
that  after  fix  years  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  robes  of 
royalty,  and  the  kingdom  over  which  he  had  re:gned.  The 
changes  to  which  Demetrius  was  fubjeA  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  were*  very  great  ; fometimes  at  the  head 
of  powerful  armies,  at  others  left  without  a (ingle  attendant. 
At  length  he  was  made  prifoner  by  Sel'eueus,  who  kept 
him  under  a ftridt  guard  in  a caftle  in  the  Syrian  Cherfo- 
nefus.  In  this  fftuation  he  had  the  affeAing  confolation  of 
finding  his  own  fon,  Antigonus,  offering  himfclf  an  hoftage 
for  the  freedom  of  his  father.  Demetrius  abandoned  himfeif 
to  drinking  to  difpel  the  trouble  and  melancholy  of  cap- 
tivity, which  brought  on  difeafes  that  terminated  his  life  in 
his  fifty-fourth  year.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Greece, 
where  his  funeral  was  celebrated  with  every  circumft ance  of 
folemn  pomp.  His  pofterity  filled  the  throne  of  Macedon 
till  Perfes  was  conquered  by  the  Romans.  Demetrius  was 
icmarkable,  as  has  been  feen,  for  the  fplendour  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  the  variety  of  his  fortune.  Univer.  Hilt. 

Demetrius  II.  king  of  Macedon,  grandfon  of  the  for- 
mer, and  fon  of  Antigonus,  who,  we  have  feen,  offered 
himfflf  a ranfom  for  his  father’s  freedom.  In  his  youth  he 
was  diltinguifhed  for  his  valour,  and  when  he  afeendtd  the 
throne,  he  was  chiefly  occupied  in  war  with  barbarous  nations 
on  the  frontiers  of  his  own  dominions.  He  died  B,  C.  23 2, 
leaving  the  crown  to  his  fon  Philip,  then  an  infant. 

Demetrius  I.  king  of  Syria,  furnamed  Soter,  fon  of 
Seleucus  Philopater,  was  fent  hoftage  to  Rome  by  his  father, 
on  whofe  death  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  after  him  his  fon 
Antiochus  Eupator,  the  one  the  uncle,  the  other  the 
coufin  of  Demetrius,  ufurped  the  throne  of  Syria.  Deme- 
trius in  vain  fought  of  the  Roman  fenate  liberty  to  return  to 
his  cwn  country  to  affert  his  rights  ; what  was  refuled  to 
him  as  a right,  he  contrived  to  effeA  by  llratagem  ; he  made 
his  efca'pe  from  Rome  with  the  afiiftance  of  Polybius  the 
hillorian,  and  landed  in  Syria.  He  was  acknowledged  as 
fovereign,  and  fecured  his  crown  by  the  death  of  Eupator, 
who  fell  into  his  hands.  Pie  freed  the  Babylonians  from  the 
tyrannical  rule  of  two  brothers,  whom  Antiochus  had  placed 
over  them,  on  which  account  he  was  entitled  Soter , or  Sa- 
viour. He  fent  his  armies  againft  the  Jews,  in  order  to  make 
Alcimus  high-pritft,  and  in  this  conteft  Judas  Maccabeus 
loft  his  life.  By  his  own  conduA  he  united  againft  him  the 
kings  of  Cappadocia,  Pergamus,  and  Egypt  ; in  battle  he 
was  at  firft  luccefsful,  but  his  want  of  prudence  rendered 
him  obnoxious  to  his  own  fubjeAs,  who  deferted  him  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  and  he  tail  his  life  in  battle,  in  the  year 
B.  C.  150. 

Demetrius  II.  furnamed  Nicatwr , the  fon  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  placed  on  his  father’s  throne  by  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor,  king  of  Egypt,  whofe  daughter  Cleopatra  he  mar- 
ried. No  fooner  had  he  obtained  the  quiet  pcffcfiSon  of  the 
crown,  than  he  abandoned  himfeif  to  every  kind  of  difiipa- 
tion  and  licentioufnefs,  and  left  the  management  of  his  affairs 
to  flatterers  and(parafites.  He  afterwards  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Jews,  and  marched  to  the  Eaft,  where  he  was  taken 
prifoner  by  the  king  of  Fartbia,  who  bellowed  his  daughter 
upon  him  in  marriage,  which  fo  enraged  Cleopatra,  his  for- 
mer wife,  that  (he  married  her  brother-in-law,  who  laid  claim 
to,  and  obtained  the  throne  for  himfeif.  Shortly  after  he 


fell  in  battle,  when  Demetrius  recovered  the  kingdom  of 
Syria.  By  the  wickedntfs  and  cruelty  of  his  conduA,  he 
became  univerfally  hated,  was  driven  from  his  throne,  and 
at  laft  put  to  death,  by  command  of  his  wife  Cleopatra,  at 
Tyre,  whither  he  had  fitd  for  refuge  and  fafety.  Univer, 
Hill. 

Demetrius  Phalf.reus,  a philofopher  of  the  peripate- 
tic fed,  and  difciole  of  Theophralius.  About  the  year  3 17 
B.  C.  he  was  appoirued  by  Caffander,  king  of  Macedon,  tothe 
government  of  Athens,  which  he  conduced  for  ten  years  with 
lo  much  wifdom  and  moderation,  that  he  i?  faid  to  have  obtain- 
ed the  honour  of  360  brazen  llatues,  eretted  in  remembrance 
of  his  juftice  and  of  the  improvements  introduced  by  him 
into  the  finances,  and  the  public  buildings  with  which  he 
had  ornamented  the  city.  He  afterwards  fell  into  difgrace, 
and  his  life  being  in  imminent  danger,  he  fled  to  the  court 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of  Egypt,  who  received  him  with 
marked  refpeA  ; but  disapproving  the  advice  he  gave  him, 
with  refpeA  to  the  choice  of  a fucceffor,  the  young  prince, 
Piiiladtlphns,  retained  a fixed  enmity  againft  him  ; fo  that 
upon  the  death  of  this  king,  Demetrius  was  baniflied  to  a 
diftant  province,  where  he  loft  his  life  by  the  bite  of  an  afo. 
Pie  di'  d about  the  year  284.  Some  have  faid,  without  fuffi- 
cient  authority,  that  he  was  librarian  to  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  and  that  by  his  advice  this  prince  gave  orders  for  a 
verfion  of  the  Jewifh  Scriptures  from  the  Hebrew  into  the 
Greek  language.  Pie  was  author  of  a vafknumberof  books 
in  profe  and  verfe,  on  philofophy,  hiltory,  politics,  eviti  - 
cifm,  and  rhetoric,  but  time  has  deftroyed  them  all.  The 
elegant  piece,  “ Dc-  Interpfetatione,”  which  forn.e  have 
aferibed  to  him,  is  probably  a work  of  later  date. 

Dcmetiius  Phalereus  lived  at  a period  fucceeding  that  of 
Demofthtnes,  when  Greece  loft  her  liberty  and  eloquence,  and 
of  courfe  ianguifhing,  rclapled  again  into  the  feeble  manner 
introduced  by  the  Rhetoricians  and  Sophifts.  However,  he 
attained  fome  character  : but  he  is  reprefented  as  a flowery, 
rather  than  a perfuafive  fpeaker,  who  aimed  at  grace  rather 
than  fubftance.  “ DcltAabat  Atherrienfes,”  fays  Cicero, 
“ magis  quam  infiammabat.”  “ Pie  amufed  the  Athenians, 
rather  than  warmed  them.”  After  his  time  we  hear  of  no 
more  Grecian  orators  of  any  note.  Diogenes  Laertius, 
lib.  v.  Brucker’s  Hilt.  Phil,  by  Enfield,  vol.  i. 

Demetrius,  a Cynic  philofopher,  who  flourifhed  at 
Corinth  in  the  firft  century.  During  the  reign  of  Caligula, 
he  taught  philofophy  at  Rome,  where  he  obtained  the  high- 
eft  reputation  for  wifdom  and  virtue.  When  Nero  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  crown,  Demetrius  was  banifhed  for  his  in- 
flexible integrity  and  zeal  in  reproving  the  manners  of  the 
age.  At  his  death  he  was  recalled,  but  was  again  banifhed 
for  the  boidnefs  cf  his  language.  A high  teftimony  to  the 
character  of  Demetrius  is  given  by  Seneca,  who  fays, 
“ leaving  the  nobles  clad  in  purple,  I converfe  with,  and 
admire  the  half-naked  Demetrius  ; and  why  do  I admire  him, 
but  btcaufe  I perceive,  that  in  the  mid  It  of  his  poverty  he 
wants  nothing  ! When  1 hear  this  excellent  man  difeourfing 
from  his  couch  of  ftraw,  I perceive  in  him,  not  a preceptor 
only,  but  a witnefs  of  the  truth,  and  I cannot  doubt,  that 
Providence  has  endowed  him  with  fuch  virtues  and  talents, 
that  he  might  be  an  example,  and  a monitor  of  the  prefent 
age.”  Moreri.  Brucker’s  Hift.  of  Phil,  by  Enfield. 

DEMEU,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gers  ; fix  miles  W.  ofVic  fur  Loffe. 

DEMI,  in  French  Mufic,  is  equal  to  femi  in  the  Englifh, 
and  in  compofition  of  the  fame  import  as  femi,  Lat.  im- 
plying half  any  quantity  or  fubftance.  Demi  god,  half  mor- 
tal, half-divine. 
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Semi- quaver,  half  a quaver,  in  mufic. 
half  a femi- quaver,  a note  in 
mufic  with  a black  head,  and  three  » £5 
hooks,  or  three  ties  to  the  tails.  S* 

Demi  or  femi  is  half  the  fubfequent  word. 

Demi,  or  Demy,  in  Heraldry , fignifies  the  half  of  a 
thing  ; as,  a demy  lion.  &c. 

Colombiere  has  what  he  calls  croix  Sc  demy,  a crofs  and  a 
half ; being  a fnaft  erod'd  in  the  upper  part  like  the  Calvary 
crofs,  and  having  but  one  arm  at  the  lower  part. 

D Emi-Air,  or  Demi-Volt,  in  Horfemanjhip,  is  one  of 
the  (even  artificial  motions  of  a horfe  ; being  an  air,  in  which 
his  fore-parts  are  more  raifed  than  in  terra  a terra  : but  the 
motion  of  the  horfe’s  legs  is  more  quick  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  demi-volt. 

DEMIANKA,  in  Geography , a river  of  Ruffia,  which 
runs  into  the  Irtifch,  near  Dcmianfkoi. 

DEMIANSKOI,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Tobolfk,  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Demtanka  and 
Irtifch,  loo  miles  N.N.E.  of  Tobolfk.  N.  lat.  590  35k 
E.  long.  69°  22'. 

Demi-Bastion,  ffiould  literally  imply  “ half  a baftion,” 
but  fuch  would  be  a very  weak  defence,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  acutenefs  of  the  angle  prefented  exteriorly  at  the 
point  of  divifion  ; which  would,  if  mathematically  done,  be 
effe&ed  by  a line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  polygon  to 
the  flanked  angle,  along  the  capital  of  the  baftion.  To  re- 
medy this,  the  gorge  is  extended  fo  as  rather  to  exceed,  than 
to  be  under,  the  meafurement  of  the  greateft  diameter ; feme 
make  the  gorge  equal  to  the  length  of  the  face,  by  which 
means  the  new  face,  or  capital,  becomes  an  acute,  infteadof 
an  ebtufe  angle  therewith. 

Demi-baftion3  are  chiefly  found  in  horn-,zuorhs,  and  crown- 
works,  and  in  the  various  junctions  of  faces,  appertaining  to 
regular  fronts,  with  redans,  and  other  irregular  portions  ; 
efpecially  where  they  break  off  from  the  defence  of  land 
fides,  to  the  defence  of  rivers,  & c.  By  this  means  the  in- 
land defences  are  preferved  in  fyftfcmatic  order;  while  due 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  form  or  height  of  a bank,  See. 
See  Fortification. 

Demi  Cannon,  a piece  of  ordnance,  ufually  about  fix 
inches  bore,  54CO  pounds  weight,  ten  or  eleven  feet  long, 
and  carrying  a fhot  of  30  or  32  pound  weight. 

It  carries  point-blank  130  paces  ; its  charge  of  powder  is 
14  pound  weight. 

There  are  alfo  two  fizes  of  demi-cannon  above  this,  which 
are  fomething  larger ; as,  the  ordinary  demi-cannon,  which 
is  fix  inches  bore,  twelve  feet  long,  weighing  ^600  pounds  ; 
its  charge  of  powder  17  pounds  8 ounces ; it  carries  a (hot 
fix  inches  and  a half  diameter,  whofe  weight  is  32  pounds  : 
this  piece  (hoots  point-blank  162  paces. 

Demi-cannon  of  the  largeft  fize,  is  6 inches  ~ bore,  twelve 
feet  long,  6000  pounds  weight  ; its  charge  is  18  pounds  of 
powder,  and  it  carries  i3o  pacts.  See  Cannon,  and  Ord- 
nance. 

Demi-Cross,  an  inftrument  ufed  by  the  Dutch  to  take 
the  fun’s  altitude,  or  that  of  a ftar,  at  fea  ; but  inftead  of 
which  we  ufe  the  crofs-ftaff  or,  fore-ftaff.  See  Plate  V. 
HJlronomy,  fig.  46. 

The  ttaff,  A G,  is  graduated  eafily,  being  only  a line  of 
whole  tangents,  whofe  radius  is  E B,  the  length  of  the 
crofs-piece,  or  tranfom.  It  hath  three  vanes ; a horizontal 
vane,  as  A ; a fight  vane,  as  H ; and  the  fhade  vane,  as  E. 

When  the  vanes  are  on  the  flaff  and  crofs-piece,  to  take 
the  fun’s  altitude,  hold  the  inftrument  with  the  tranfom 
as  upright  as  you  can,  and  looking  through  the  fight  vane, 
as  H,  look  for  the  horizon  through  the  flit  in  the  horizon 


vane,  and  then  Aide  the  crofs-piece  or  tranfom  to  and  fro, 
till  you  make  the  (hade  of  the  vane  at  E to  fall  at  the  fame 
time  upon  the  flit  of  the  horizon  vane,  and  alfo  at  A ; then 
are  the  degrees  cut  on  the  flaff,  by  the  edge  of  the  crofs- 
pieee,  the  fun’s  altitude  required.  But  to  take  the  height 
of  a Aar,  you  muff  remove  the  horizon  vane,  A,  and  put  it 
on  the  end  G,  and  transfer  the  fight  vane  El  to  A ; then 
holding  up  the  inftrument  as  before,  looking  through  the 
fight  vane,  fee  for  the  horizon  through  the  horizon  vane, 
and  for  the  ftar  by  the  fhade  vane,  Hiding  the  tranfom  to  and 
fro,  till  the  horizon  and  ftar  are  both  feen  by  their  vefpedfive 
vanes,  and  then  the  traniom  will  cut  the  degrees  of  the  ftar’s 
altitude  on  the  llafl,  allowing  about  eight  or  ten  minutes 
for  your  height  above  the  level  of  the  water,  as  muft  be  done 
in  all  fuch  cafes. 

Demi-Culverin,  is  a piece  of  ordnance  commonly  4^ 
inches  bore,  ten  feet  long,  2700  pounds  weight  ; its  charge 
is  7 pounds  4 ounces  of  powder  ; and  it  carries  a (hot  of  10 
pounds  xi  ounces,  and  (boots  point-blank  175  paces. 

Demi-culverin  of  th'e  leaft  fize,  is  4^  inches  bore,  ten  feet 
long,  2000  pounds  weight  ; it  carries  a ball  of  4>  inches  di- 
ameter, its  charge  is  6 pounds  4 ounces  of  powder,  and  its 
level  range  is  174  paces, 

Demi  culverin  of  the  largiffi  fort.,  is  4 inches  ~ bore,  ten 
feet  long;  its  charge  of  powder  is  8 pounds  and  3 ounces; 
the  ball  is  4^  inches  diameter,  weighs  12  pounds  1 r ounces  ; 
and  the  point-blank  fhoots  178  paces.  See  Cannon  and 
Ordnance. 

Demi-Ditone,  in  Mufic,  is  ufed  by  fome  for  a third 
minor. 

Demi  Gods,  in  Mythology,  thefe  fabulous  beings  that 
were  (uppofed  to  be  produced  by  the  connexion  of  gods  with 
women,  or  of  goddefTes  with  men  ; of  thefe  there  was  a 
prodigious  number,  whofe  temples  were  diffufed  over  the 
whole  earth,  and  whofe  woilhip,  though  left  folemn  than 
that  of  the  gods,  formed  a confidet  able  part  of  the  Pagan 
religion.  See  Genii,  God,  EIeroes,  Idolatry,  and 
T HEOGONY. 

Df,mi-Gorge  of  a baftion,  is  the  half  of  i\\e  gorge,  or  neck 
of  the  baftion,  meafured  in  a right  line  from  the  ends  of  the 
two  curtains,  or  faces,  between  which  the  baftion  is  fituated. 
Where  the  mean  and  great  fyftems  of  fortification  are  blend- 
ed, the  baftions  connecting  the  faces,  which  appertain  to 
thofe  fyftems  refpeftively,  will  be  unequal  in  regard  to  the 
general  proportions  of  their  two  fides,  and  the  gorge  will  be 
divided  .into  two  unequal  parts  by  its  capital ; which  paffes 
in  a right  line  from  the  flanked  angle  to  the  centre  of  the 
polygon  ; and  where  the  polygon  is  drawn  upon  an  ellipfis, 
or  oval,  and  the  defences  are  derived  from  two  or  more 
centres,  the  capital  of  each  demi-baftion  will  lead  to  a diftindt 
point,  2.  e.  the  centre  of  its  own  derivation,  and  there  will  be 
found  a fpace  between  the  two  capitals,  exclufive  of  two  un- 
equal derm-gorges.  This,  however,  rarely  occurs,  and,  when 
it  does,  is  more  a nominal  than  an  effentiai  difference;  it 
being  ufual  to  conlider  a mean  difference  between  the  two, 
as  the  centre  of  the  gorge,  and  to  fuppofe  the  demi-gorges 
to  meet  at  that  point.  See  Fortification. 

Demi-Haque.  See  Harquebuss. 

Dfmi-Lune,  is  a defence  ufually  attached  exteriorly  to 
the  pofterns  of  a raveline  : they  were  formerly  made  of  a 
crefcent  form,  whence  their  name  ; but  the  modern  fyftem 
explodes  all  circular  defences,  except  in  the  more  petty  clafs, 
fuch  as  redoubts,  block-houfes,  cavaliers,  See.  The  demi- 
lune is  now  generally  called  the  lunette ; it  is  in  general  ufe, 
but  is  always  made  with  a flanked  angle,  and  not  circular. 
See  Fortification. 

Demi-Quian,  in  Geography , a river,  fwamp,  and  lake,  om 
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the  weftern  fide  of  Illinois  river,  in  die  N.  W.  territory. 
Trie  river  runs  a S.S.E  cour'e.  is  navigable  120  miles,  and 
has  the  fwamp  of  the  Erne  'name  on  the  northern  bank  near 
its  mouth  ; which  laft  is  50  yards  wide,  52  miles  above  Sa- 
gamond,  and  165  miles  above  the  Miffifippi..  The  lake  is  of 
a circular  form,  200  yards  W.  of  the  river,  is  6 miles  acrofs, 
and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Illinois  by  a fmall  paffage  four 
feet  deep,  175  miles  from  the  Miffifippi. 

DEMIR-Capi,  a town  of  Aliatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro- 
vince or  Natolia  ; 20  miles  S.E.  of  Balikefri. 

DEMISE,  in  Law,  is  applied  to  an  eftate  either  in  fee- 
fimple,  fee-tail*  or  for  term  of  life,  or  years ; and  fo  it  is  com- 
monly taken  in  many  writs.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  eftate. 
(2  Inft.  483. ) 

The  king’s  death  is,  in  law,  termed  the  demife  of  the 
king,  to  his  royal  fucceffor,  of  his  crown  and  dignity. 

Demise  of  the  Ling,  or  of  the  crown,  demifjio  regis  vel  co- 
rona;, an  expreffion  ufed  for  the  natural  diflolution  of  the 
king,  becaufe  the  law  is  tender  of  fuppofing  even  the  poffi- 
bility  of  his  d^ath,  and  which  iignifies  merely  a transfer  of 
property,  for  the  king  never  dies.  (See  King.)  Plowden 
obferves,  (177,  234.)  that  when  we  fay  the  demife  of  the 
crown,  we  mean  only  that  in  confequence  of  the  difunion  of 
the  king’s  natural  body  from  his  body  politic,  the  kingdom  i3 
transferred  or  demifed  to  his  fucceffor;  and  fo  the  royal  dig- 
nity remains  perpetual.  The  demife  of  the  king  does  not 
difcoritinue  any  writ  or  procefs.  Vide  flat.  1 Ed.  VI.  cap.  7. 
fe£f.  r,  2,  3. 

Nor  does  it  determine  any  commiffion  civil  or  military,  or 
great  office  of  ftate,  but  they  fhall  continue-in  force  for  fix 
months  after  the  fovereign’s  demife,  unlefs  made  void  by 
the  next  fucceffor.  Stat.  7 and  8 Will.  III.  cap.  2‘j.{c£t.  21. 
1 Ann.  flat.  1.  cap.  8.  6 Ann.  cap.  7.  feft.  8. 

Neither  is  a parliament  thereby  determined  till  after  fix 
months.  7 & 8 Will.  III.  cap.  15. 

Nor  is  a defendant,  who  hath  pleaded  to  an  information, 
obliged  to  plead  to  it  again.  But  he  may  plead  again  upon 
requeft  made  to  the  court,  within  five  months  after  the  de- 
mi  fe.  4 & 5 Will.  & Mar.  cap.  18.  fed!.  7. 

Demise,  and  Redemfe,  denote  a conveyance  where  there 
are  mutual  leafes  made  from  one  to  another  of  the  fame  land, 
or  fomething  out  of  it. 

Demi  - Fills;.  SeeViLL. 

DEMIURGE,  Anpitipyo;,  from  Sw/u<k,  which  denotes  a 
public  fervant,  and  ipyov.  work,  in  the  Mythology  of  the  Eafern 
Phikfophers,  was  one  of  the  ^Eons,  employed  by  the  fupreme 
Deity  in  the  creation  of  the  world.  The  charadler  they 
give  him  is  a compound  of  ffiining  qualities,  and  infupport- 
abie  arrogance;  and  his  exceffive  lull  of  empire  effaces  his 
talents  and  virtues.  He  is  reprefented  as  claiming  domi- 
nion over  the  new  world  he  has  formed,  as  his  fovereign  right ; 
and,  excluding  totally  the  fupreme  Deity  from  all  concern- 
ment in  it, *he  demands  from  mankind,  for  himfelf  and  his 
affociates,  divine  honours. 

DEMM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country 
of  Yemen  ; 20  miles  S S.W.  of  Chamir. 

DEMMIN,  anciently  called  Timm,  Dymin,  Demyn,  or 
Dimmin,  a fmall  town  of  Pruffia,  in  Pomerania,  on  the  river 
Peene  at  the  confluence  of  two  lakes,  the  Trebel  and  the 
Tollen,  with  a good  corn  trade.  It  is  one  of  the  oldeft 
towns  in  Pomerania,  and  greatly  decayed.  Several  Ikir- 
mifhes  took  place  in  its  neighbourhood  between  the  Swedes 
and  French  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1807.  It  is  only  36 
miles  S.  of  Stralfund. 

DEMOCEDES,  in  Biography,  the  fon  of  Calliphon  of 
Croton,  a city  in  Italy,  acquired  great  fame  for  his  fkill  in 
Medicine  and  furgery,  and  fettling  at  iEgina,  whither  he 
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went  to  efcape  the  tyranny  of  hU  father,  he  received  from 
the  city  a falary  of  a talent  annually.  At  Athens,  to  which 
place  he  was  invited,  he  was  engaged  on  a llipend  of  xoo 
minae,  and  from  Potycrates,  the  tyrant  of  Samos,  to  whom 
he  was  afterwards  attached,  he  received  annually  two  talent?. 
From  this  ftate  of  affluence  and  confideration,  he  fell  into  the 
deepeft  diftrefs.  Polycrates  being  treacheroufly  murdered 
by  Oraetes,  and  Oractes  in  his  turn,  killed  by  order  of  Darius 
Hyftafpis  the  king  of  Perfia,  Democedes,  with  the  reft  of  the 
houfehoidof  the  tyrant,  were  conveyed  to  Sufa,  loaded  with 
chains,  and  thrown  into  a dungeon.  But  Darius  having 
diflocated  his  ankle,  and  obtaining  no  relief  from  his  furgeon, 
commanded  Democedes  to  be  reieafed,  and  to  be  brought 
before  him.  Under  his  care,  the  king  was  foon  relieved 
from  his  pain,  and  the  other  confequences  of  the  accident. 
This  brought  him  into  great  favour,  which  was  further  in- 
creafed  by  his  curing  an  ulcer  in  the  bread,  with  which 
Atoffa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  was  afflidled.  He  was  now 
lodged  in  a magnificent  houfe,  admitted  to  the  table,  and  to 
the  mod  intimate  familiarity  with  the  king,  and  loaded  with 
prefents.  In  this  ftate  he  is  faid  to  have  employed  his  in- 
tereft  in  procuring  the  pardon  of  his  brethren,  who  had 
failed  in  relieving  the  king,  who  were  to  have  been  impaled. 
That  he  fliould  vviffl  to  efcape  from  a country  where  favour 
was  accorded,  rather  to  his  fuccefs  than  to  his  fkill,  where  he 
had  differed  fo  much,  and  where  he  was  ftill  a prifoner,  will 
excite  no  furprife  ; accordingly  his  thoughts  were  turned  in 
deviling  means  by  which  he  might  get  to  his  own  country, 
which  at  length  he  effedted.  For  pretending  to  enter  into 
the  views  and  interefts  of  the  Perlians,  he  procured  himfelf 
to  be  fent  with  fome  of  the  nobles,  to  explore  the  coaft  of 
Greece,  and  difeover  in  what  parts  it  might  be  attacked 
with  the  greateft  probability  of  fuccefs.  Stopping  at  Ta- 
rentum,  the  Perfians  were  feized  as  fpies,  but  Democedes 
efcaped  to  Croton,  whither  the  Perfians,  on  being  liberated, 
followed  him,  and  demanded  that  he  fhould  be  given  up  to 
them,  and  on  the  Crotonians  refufing,  they  threatened  them 
with  the  vengeance  of  the  king.  Democedes  is  faid  to  have 
married  a daughter  of  the  famed  Milo,  who  was  alfo  a native 
of  Croton,  and  to  have  continued  there  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  General  Biography. 

DEMOCRACY,  formed  of  the  Greek  people,  and 
xpasTEiv,  to  command,  govern,  a form  of  government,  or  confti- 
tution  of  a ftate,  by  virtue  of  which  the  fovereignty,  or 
fupreme  authority,  is  lodged  in  the  people,  who  exercife  the 
fame  by  perfons  of  their  own  order,  deputed  for  that'pur- 
pofe.  In  a democracy,  therefore,  the  people  are  in  fome  re- 
fpedls  the  fovereign,  and  in  others  the  fubjecl.  In  this  kind 
of  government,  the  people  in  whom  the  fupreme  power 
refides,  ought  to  do  of  themfelves  whatever  they  con- 
veniently can  ; and  what  they  cannot  well  do,  they 
muft  commit  to  the  management  ef  minifters ; but  it 
is  a fundamental  maxim  in  a democracy,  that  the  people 
fflould  chufe  their  minifters,  that  is,  their  magiftrates, 
whether  the  ele&ion  be  made  by  themfelves,  as  at 
Athens,  or  by  fome  magiftrate  deputed  for  that  purpofe,  as 
wascuftomary  at  Rome  upon  certain  occafions.  The  people, 
fays  Montefquieu  (Sp.  of  Laws,  vol.  i.  p.  13.)  are  ex- 
tremely well  qualified  for  chufing  thofe,  whom  they  are  to 
intruft  with  part  of  their  authority.  They  can  tell  when  a 
perfon  has  been  often  in  battle,  and  has  had  particular  fuc- 
cefs ; they  are  therefore  very  capable  of  ele&ing  a general. 
They  can  tell  when  a judge  is  affiduous  in  his  office,  when 
he  gives  general  fatisfadlion,  and  has  never  been  charged 
with  bribery  ; this  is  fufficient  for  chufing  a praetor.  They 
are  ftruck  with  the  magnificence  or  riches  of  a fellow-citizen: 
this  is  as  much  as  is  requifite  for  electing  an  aedile.  But  are 
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the  people  able  to  manage  an  affair,  to  find  out  and  to  make 
a proper  ufe  of  places,  occafions,  moments  ? No  ; this  is  be- 
yond their  capacity.  Should  vve  doubt  of  the  people’s  na- 
tural ability  in  refpeCf  to  the  difcernment  of  merit,  we  need 
only  caff  our  eyes  on  the  continual  feries  of  furprifing  elec- 
tions made  by  the  Athenians  and  Romans  ; which  no  one 
will  furely  attribute  to  hazard.  As  ranft  citizens,  though 
they  have  a capacity  of  chufing,  are  not,  however,  fufficiently 
qualified  to  be  choien  ; fo  the  common  people,  though  ca- 
pable of  calling  others  to  an  account  for  their  adminiftration, 
are  incapable  of  the  adminiffration  thcmfelves.  The  public 
bufinefs  muff,  however,  be  carried  on,  with  a certain  motion 
neither  too  quick  nor  too  flow.  But  the  aCtion  of  the  com- 
mon people  is  always  either  too  remifs  or  too  violent.  In  a 
popular  ffate  the  inhabitants  are  divided  into  certain  claffes. 
In  the  manner  of  making  this  diviiion  great  legiflators  have 
fignalized  themfelves ; and  on  this  the  duration  and  profpe- 
rity  ot  democracy  have  always  depended.  As  the  divifion  cf 
thofe  who  have  a right  ot  fuffrage  is  a fundamental  law  in  a 
republic ; fo  the  manner  of  giving  this  fuffrage  is  another 
fundamental  law.  The  fuffrage  by  lot  is  natural  to  demo- 
cracy ; as  that  by  choice  is  to  ariftocrs.cy.  The  former  is  a 
method  cf  electing  that  offends  no  one  ; it  allows  each  citi- 
zen ta  entertain  reafonable  hopes  offerving  his  country  ; but 
as  this  method  is  naturally  defective,  it  has  been  the  glorious 
endeavour  of  the  molt  eminent  legiflators  to  regulate  and 
amend  it.  The  law  which  determines  the  manner  oi  giving 
the  fuffrages  is  likewife  fundamental  in  a democracy.  The 
people’s  fuffrages  ought,  without  doubt,  fays  Montefquieu, 
to  be  public;  and  this  fhould  be  conlidered  as  a funda- 
mental law  of  democracy.  The  lower  fort  of  people  ought 
to  be  directed  by  thofe  of  higher  rank,  and  reftrained  within 
bounds  by  the  gravity  of  certain  perfonages.  Hence  by 
rendering  the  fuffrages  fecret  in  the  Roman  republic  all  was 
loft;  it  was  no  longer  poflible  to  direCt  a populace  that 
foughtjits  own  deftruCtion.  It  is  likewife  a fundamental  law- 
in  democracies,  that  the  people  fhould  have  the  foie  power  to 
enaCt  laws ; and  yet  there  are  a thoufand  occafions  in  which 
it  is  neceffary  the  fcnate  fhould  have  a power  of  decreeing  ; 
and  it  is  often  proper  to  make  fome  trial  of  a law  before  it 
is  eftablifhed.  In  this  refptCt  the  conffitutions  of  Rome 
and  Athens  were  extremely  wife.  The  decrees  of  the  fenate 
had  the  force  of  laws  for  the  fpace  of  a year,  and  did  not 
become  perpetual  till  they  were  ratified  by  the  confent  of  the 
people. 

The  principle  of  democracy  is  virtue*  When  Sylla 
wanted  to  reftore  Rome  to  its  liberty,  this  unhappy  city  was 
incapable  of  receiving  it.  She  had  only  fome  feeble  remains 
of  virtue,  and  as  this  was  every  day  diminifning,  inftead  of 
being  roufed  out  of  her  lethargy,  by  Ciefar,  Tiberius,  Caius, 
Claudius,  Nero,  Domitian,  fhe  every  day  rivetted  her  chains  ; 
the  blows  fhe  ftruck  were  levelled  againlt  the  tyrants,  but 
not  at  the  tyranny.  The  politic  Greeks,  who  lived  under 
a popular  government,  knew  no  other  fnpport  but  virtue. 
The  modern  inhabitants  of  that  country  are  entirely  taken 
lip  with  manufactures,  commerce,  finances,  riches,  and  luxury. 
The  principle  of  democracy  is, corrupted,  not  only  when  the 
fpirit  of  equality  is  extinCt,  but  likewife  when  they  indulge  a 
fpirit  of  extreme  equality,  and  when  every  citizen  vvant6  to 
be  upon  a level  with  thofe  he  has  chofen  to  command  him. 
Thus  the  people,  incapable  of  bearing  the  very  power  they 
have  intrufted,  want  to  do  every  thing  of  themfelves,  to  de- 
bate for  the  fenate,  to  execute  for  the  magiftrate,  and  to 
ftrip  the  judges.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  virtue  can  no 
longer  fu’bfift  in  the  republic.  Democracy  has,  therefore, 
two  exceffes  to  avoid  ; the  fpirit  of  inequality,  which  leads 
to  ariftocracy  or  monarchy ; and  the  fpirit  of  extreme 
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equality,  which  leads  to  defporic  power,  as  the  latter  is  corn- 
pleated  by  conqueff.  As  diftant  as  heaven  is  from  earth, 
fo  is  the  true  fpirit  of  equality  from  that  of  extreme  equality. 
The  former  does  not  confift  in  managing  ; fo  that  every  body 
fhould  command,  or  that  no  one  fhould  be  commanded  ; 
but  in  obeying  and  commanding  our  equals.  It  endeavours 
not  to  be  without  a mafter,  but  that  its  mafters  fhould  be 
none  but  its  equals.  In  the  ffate  of  nature,  indeed,  all  men 
are  born  equal:  but  they  cannot  continue  in  this  equality. 
Society  makes  them  lofe  it,  and  they  recover  it  only  by 
means  of  the  laws.  Such  is  the  difference  between  a well 
and  an  ill  policed  democracy,  that  in  the  former  men  are 
equal  only  as  citizens,  but  in  the  latter  they  are  equal  alfo 
as  mag-.ftrates,  fenators,  judges,  fathers,  hufbands,  mafters. 
I he  natural  place  of  virtue  is  near  to  liberty  ; but  it  is  not 
nearer  to  extreme  liberty  than  to  fervitude. 

i he  molt  flourifhmg  democracies  in  eminent  times  were 
thofe  of  Rome  and  Athens,  and  in  latter  days,  the  republic 
of  Geneva  in  Switzerland:  the  modern  republics,  as  Venice, 
and  the  United  Provinces,  were  rather  ariftocracies  than  de- 
mocracies. 

In  a democracy,  where  the  right  of  making  laws  r elides  in 
the  people  at  large,  public  virtue,  or  goodnefs  of  intention, 
is  more  likely  to  be  found  than  either  of  the  other  qualities 
of  government;  and  therefore  it  ufually  poffeffes  a conlider- 
able  degree  of  patriotifm  and  public  fpirit.  Democracies 
are  ufua.ly  the  beft  calculated  to  direct  the  end  of  a law  ; 
ariftocracies  to  invent  the  means  by  which  that  end  (hail  be 
obtained  ; and  monarchies  to  carry  thofe  means  into  execu- 
tion. See  Republic. 

DEMOCRAT,  in  Geography , a town  of  Egypt ; 20 
milts  N.  of  Afna. 

DEMOCRITUS,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  philof  opher 
of  the  Eleatic  feCt,  was  born  at  Abdera,  a town  of  Thrace, 
in  the  fir  ft  year  of  the  80th  Olympiad,  B,  C.  460,  and  was 
contemporary  with  Socrates,  Anaxagoras,  Arehelaus,  Par- 
menides, Zeno,  and  Protagoras.  His  father  was  a per- 
fon  of  rank  and  opulence,  and  is  laid  to  have  contributed 
liberally  towards  the  entertainment  of  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
on  his  return  to  Alia,  in  recompence  of  which  fervice  the 
Perfian  king  made  the  Abderites  rich  prefents,  and  left 
among  them  feveral  Chaldaean  magi.  By  thefe  magi  De- 
mocritus was  inftruCted  in  aftronomy  and  theology.  Upon 
his  father’s  death,  he  received  the  portion  of  joo  talents  be- 
queathed him,  and  thus  amply  provided  with  money,  he 
travelled  into  diftant  countries  in  purfuit  of  knowledge  ; firft 
vifiting  Egypt  for  the  purpafe  of  learning  geometry  of  the 
Egyptian  priefts  ; then  directing  his  courfe  to  Ethiopia,  in 
order  to  converfe  with  the  gymnofophifts  of  that  country  ; 
and  from  thence  he  paffed  over  into  Alia,  where  he  refided 
for  fome  time  among  the  Perfian  magi,  and,  as  fome  have 
Paid,  his  curiofity  led  him  into  India.  He  was  alio  in- 
ftruCted in  the  doCtrines  of  the  Pythagorean  fchool,  and  be- 
came a difciple  of  Leucippus.  His  refources  were  com- 
pletely exbaufted  in  his  travels,  and  returning  dellitute  to 
his  native  place,  he  was  arnpiy  fupplied  by  bis  brother 
Damafis.  As  it  was  a law  at  Abdera,  that  any1  per- 

fon,  who  wafted  bis  patrimony,  fhould  be  deprived 
of  the  rites  of  fepulture,  Democritus,  dreading  this  dif- 
grace,  enriched  himfelf  by  delivering  leCtures  to  the 
people,  out  of  one  of  the  molt  valuable  of  his  writings,  en- 
titled “ Deacofmus,”  fo  that  he,  had  no  apprehenfion  of 
fullering  cenfure  as  a fpendthrift.  Btfides  money,  he  ac- 
quired great  fame,  and  excited  much  admiration  among  the 
ignorant  Abderites.  Of  his  knowledge  of  natural  philofophy, 
he  artfully  availed  himfelf  for  predicting  unexpected  changes 
in  the  weather,  fo  that  his  fellow-citizens  conceived  that  he 
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poffeffed  the  faculty  of  predicting  future  events  ; and  thus 
deluded  they  diftinguiftied  him  by  the  appellation  of  “ Wif- 
dcm,”  regarded  him  as  a being  more  than  mortal,  and  en- 
trufted  him  with  the  direction  of  their  public  affairs.  Pre- 
ferring, however,  a contemplative  and  ftudious  to  a political 
and  active  life,  he  declined  the  public  honours  affigned  him, 
and  fpent  the  refidue  of  his  days  in  folitude.  Many  marvel- 
lous tales  are  related  concerning  him  during  his  retreat  from 
the  world  ; but  as  they  are  fabulous,  it  is  necdiefs  to  recite 
them.  We  may,  neverthelefs,  deduce  this  inference  from 
them,  that  Democritus  was  a man  of  fublime  genius  and 
penetrating  judgment ; who,  by  much  obfervation  and  itudy, 
and  long  experience,  became  an  eminent  mailer  of  fpecula- 
tive  and  phyfical  fcience ; and,  like  Roger  Bacon  at  a later 
period,  he  aftonifned  and  impofed  upon  his  ignorant  and 
credulous  countrymen. 

Democritus  has  been  commonly  known  under  the  appel- 
lation or  the  “ Laughing  Philofopher  and.Seneca  relates, 
that  w?henever  he  appeared  in  public,  he  expreffed  his  con- 
tempt of  the  follies  of  mankind  by  laughter.  But  this  is 
one  of  thole  numerous  tales,  the  truth  of  which  is  contra- 
dicted by  his  love  of  folitude  and  contemplation,  and  by  his 
known  character  for  that  flrength  and  elevation  of  mind, 
which  his  philofophical  refearches  required.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, however,  that  a man,  fo  luperior  to  his  ftupid 
countrymen,  might  frequently  treat  their  follies  with  ridi- 
cule and  contempt.  Hence,  among  his  fellow-citizens,  he 
obtained  the  appellation  of  ytKce.<rM$,  or  the  “ Derider.”  In 
his  manners  Democritus  was  chafte  and  temperate,  and  his 
lobrsety  was  recompenfed  by  continued  health  and  vigour 
in  very  advanced  age.  He  is  laid  to  have  lived  to  the  year 
B.  C.  361,  and  to  have  died  in  his  99th  year  by  mere  de- 
cay. His  death  was  much  lamented  by  his  countrymen, 
and  the  charge  of  his  funeral  was  defrayed  out  of  the  pub- 
lic treafury.  He  wrote  much,  but  none  of  his  works  are 
extant.  Diogenes  Laertius  has  given  a long  catalogue  of 
his  works  on  natural  and  moral  philofophy,  criticifm,  and 
polite  literature. 

Concerning  truth,  Democritus  taught,  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  knowledge,  one  obfeure,  derived  from  the  fenfes, 
and  another  genuine,  obtained  by  the  exercife  of  thought 
upon  the  nature  of  things.  This  latter  mode  of  acquiring 
certain  knowledge  he  confefled  to  be  very  difficult ; and, 
therefore,  he  ufed  to  fay,  that  truth  lay  in  a deep  well, 
from  which  it  is  the  office  of  reafon  to  draw  it  up.  Con- 
cerning phyfics,  it  was  the  doftrine  of  this  philofopher,  that 
nothing  can  ever  be  produced  from  that  which  has  no  ex- 
igence, and  that  any  thing  which  exilfs  can  never  be  anni- 
hilated. Whatever  exilts  mult  confequently  owe  its  being 
to  neceffary  and  felf-exiftent  principles,  of  which  he  con- 
ceived  there  were  two  ; viz.  atoms,  and  a vacuum,  both 
infinite,  the  former  in  number,  the  latter  in  magnitude. 
Atoms  are  folid,  and  the  only  beings ; vacuum,  or  entire 
Ipace,  can  neither  be  faid  to  be  exiflent  nor  non-exiftent, 
being  neither  corporeal  nor  incorporeal.  Atoms  have  the 
property  of  figure,  magnitude,  motion,  and  weight,  being 
heavy  in  proportion  to  their  bulk.  They  are  various  in  figure 
and  in  magnitude  ; and  are  perfectly  folid,  indivifible,  and 
unalterable.  Thefe  atoms  have  been  eternally  moving  in  infi- 
nite vacuum  or  fpace,  in  a direftion  perpetually  deviating 
from  a right  line ; and  thus  collifions  are  produced,  which 
occafion  innumerable  combinations  of  particles,  from  which 
arifes  the  various  form  of  things  that  exift.  Thefe  primary  . 
corpufcles  are  moved  and  united  by  that  natural  neceffity, 
which  is  the  only  fate  that  creates  and  governs  the  world. 

1 he  fyftem  of  nature  rs  one,  confifting  of  parts,  differing  ill 
their  figure,  order,  and  fituation.  The  production  of  an  or- 
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ganized  body  is  occafioned  by  the  fuitable  arrangement  of 
atoms,  adapted  in  their  nature  to  form  that  body  ; if  it  be 
diverfified,  alteration  takes  place ; if  it  be  entirely  deftroyed, 
diffolution.  The  qualities  of  bodies  are  not  effential  to  their 
nature,  but  the  cafual  effect  of  arrangement  ; and  this  oc- 
eafions  the  different  impreffions  which  they  make  upon  the 
fenfes.  In  infinite  fpace  there  are  innumerable  worlds,  feme 
fimilar,  others  diffimilar ; but  all  fubjedl  to  growth,  decay, 
and  deftrudtion.  The  world  has  no  animating  principle,  but 
all  things  are  moved  by  the  rapid  agitation  of  atoms.  The 
fun  and  moon  are  compofed  of  light  partic  f,  revolving 
about  a common  centre.  The  heavenly  bodies  are  arranged 
in  the  following  order  ; firft,  the  fixed  liars,  then  the  planets, 
then  the  fun,  then  the  moon  : all  move  from  eaft  to  well, 
and  thofe  which  are  neareft  revolve  with  the  leaft  velocity  ; 
fo  that  the  fun,  the  inferior  planets,  and  the  moon,  move 
more  llowly  than  the  reft. 

A comet  is  a combination  of  planets,  which  approaching 
near  each  other,  appear  as  one  body.  The  earth  at  firft 
was  fo  fmall  and  light,  as  to  wander  about  in  the  regions- of 
fpace  ; but  at  length  increafing  in  denfity,  it  became  im- 
moveable. The  fea  is  continually  decreafing,  and  will  at 
length  be  dried  up.  Man  was  at  firft  produced  from  water 
and  earth.  Our  knowledge  of  his  exiftence  arifes  from  con- 
fcioufnef8.  The  foul,  or  principle  of  animal  life  and  motion, 
is  the  refult  of  a combination  of  round  or  fiery  particles, 
confifting  of  two  parts,  one  feated  in  the  breaft,  which  is 
the  rational,  the  other  diffufed  through  the  whole  body, 
which  is  the  irrational.  The  foul  perilhes  with  the  body  ; 
but  human  bodies,  though  they  perilh,  will  revive.  Differ- 
ent animal  beings  poffefs  different  fenfes.  Perception  is  pro- 
duced by  ’eiciuXa,,  images,  which  flow  from  bodies  according 
to  their  refpedtive  figures,  and  ftrike  upon  the.  organ  of 
fenfe. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the  do&rine  of  De- 
mocritus, and  that  of  former  philofophers,  concerning  atoms, 
is,  that  the  latter  conceived  fmall  panicles  endued  with 
various  qualities ; whereas  this  philofopher  conceived  the 
qualities  of  bodies  to  be,  as  we  have  already  faid,  the  mere 
effect  of  arrangement.  Democritus,  in  his  whole  fyftem, 
pays  no  regard  to  an  external  efficient  caufe,  but  abfurdiy 
fuppofes,  that  the  intrinfic  neceffity , which  gives  motion  to 
atoms,  is  alone  fufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  Whatever  he  is  faid  to  have  taught  concerning  nature, 
fate,  or  providence,  he  merely  afferted,  that  the  fire,  which 
refulted  from  the  combination  of  certain  fubtle  atoms,  and 
which  has  been  called  the  foul  of  the  world,  is  a mechanical 
agent  in  nature,  caufing  by  its  rapid  motion  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  univerfe.  Plutarch  fays,  that  De- 
mocritus confidered  the  fun  and  moon  as  ignited  plates  of 
ftone ; hut  this  is  not  confident  with  his  general  fyftem,  and 
with  his  knowledge  of  nature.  The  belief  of  the  materiality 
of  the  foul  was  the  natural  refult  of  the  atomic  fyftem  ; for 
if  the  foul  be  a mere  compofition  of  atoms,  when  thefe  are 
difperfed,  it  muft  periflr.  As  to  the  revivifcence  of  human 
bodies,  he  can  only  be  fuppoftd  to  mean,  that  the  atoms 
compofing  any  human  foul,  would,  after  their  difperfion, 
coalefce  again,  in  fome  diftant  period,  and  recover  their  for- 
mer life.  The  term  eiSv^ov,  or  image,  feems  to  have  had,  in 
his  ufe  of  it,  two  different  fignifications : it  denoted  thofe 
images  which  he  fuppofed  to  flow  from  external  objects,  and 
ftriking  upon  the  fenfes,  excite  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  aifo, 
thofe  divine  beings  thac  exifted  in  the  air,  arid  which  he 
called  gods.  Although  Democritus  rejected  the  notion  of 
Deity,  and  allowed  him  no  (hare  in  the  creation  or  o vern- 
ment  of  the  world,  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  impiety, 
by  admitting  the  popular  belief  of  divinities_inhabitiiig  the 
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aerial  regions,  and  teaching  that  they  make  themfelvea  vi- 
able to  fome  favoured  mortals,  and  enable  them  to  predid 
future  events. 

The  moral  d'odrine  of  Democritus,  like  that  of  Epicurus, 
makes  the  enjoyment  of  a tranquil  date  of  mind,  ’ivQvyMx., 
the  great  end  of  life,  and  confequently  teaches  moderation  as 
the  fir  ft  law  of  wifdom.  Moreover,  he  maintained  that  there 
is  nothing  naturally  becoming  or  bafe  in  human  a&ions,  but 
that  every  dillindion  of  this  nature  arifes  from  cuftom  or 
civil  inftitutions,  and  that  laws  are  framed  to  reftrain  the  na- 
tural propenfity  of  mankind  to  injure  one  another ; in  this 
latter  refpeft  his  opinion  feems  to  have  coincided  with  the 
more  modern  do&rine  of  Hobbes. 

We  cannot  forbear,  before  clofing  this  article,  to  fubjoin 
fome  valuable  maxims  of  practical  judgment  and  conduit, 
afcribed  to  Democritus. 

“ He  who  fubdues  his  paffions  is  more  heroic  than  he  who 
vanquifhes  an  enemy;  yet  there  are  men  who,  whilft  they  com- 
mand nations,  are  (laves  to  pleafure.  It  is  criminal,  not  only 
to  do  mifchief,  but  to  wi(h  it.  He  who  enjoys  what  he  has, 
without  regrettingthe  want  of  what  he  has  not,  is  a happy  man. 
The  fweeteft  things  become  the  molt  bitter  by  excefs.  Do 
nothing  fhameful  though  you  are  alone  ; revere  yourfelf  more 
than  all  other  men.  A man  muff  either  be  good  or  feem  to 
be  fo.  Every  country  is  open  to  a wife  man,  for  he  is  a 
citizen  of  the  world.  It  is  better  for  fools  to  be  governed 
than  to  govern.  Rulers  are  chofen,  not  to  do  ill,  but  good. 
By  defiring  little,  a poor  man  makes  himfelf  rich.  A cheer- 
ful man  is  happy,  though  he  poffcffes  little ; a fretful  man  is 
unhappy  in  the  midft  of  affluence.  One  great  difference  be- 
tween a wife  man  and  a fool  is,  that  the  former  only  wifhes 
for  what  he  may  pofiibly  obtain,  the  latter  defires  impoffibi- 
Iities.  It  is  the  office  of  prudence,  where  it  is  poffible,  to  pre- 
vent injuries  ; but  where  this  cannot  be  done,  a wife  regard 
to  our  own  tranquillity  will  preferve  us  from  revenging 
them.”  Diog.  Laert.  1.  i.  ix.  Stob.  Serm.  Suidas.  Sext. 
Emp.  Plutarch.  Bayle.  Moreri.  Brucker’s  Hill.  Phil,  by 
Enfield,  vol.  i.  See  Atomical  Philofophy. 

Democritus,  a Greek  writer  on  mulic,  of  which  no- 
thing remains  but  the  name. 

DEMQDOCUS,  an  ancient  Greek  bard;  whofe  cha- 
rader  Homer,  as  a poet,  in  the  7th  book  of  the  Odyffey, 
exalts  to  the  fummit  of  human  excellence. 

DEMOGORGON,  in  Mythology,  the  chief  of  the  ter- 
reftrial  divinities,  as  its  name,  derived  from  and  yo^- 

y£ BV,  imports.  Boccace,  in  his  genealogy  of  the  gods  (1.  1.) 
reprefents  him  as  a flovenly  old  man,  over’fpread  with  filth, 
pale,  and  disfigured,  who  had  his  dwelling  in  the  heart  of 
the  earth.  His  companions  were  Eternity  and  Chaos  : 
growing  weary,  it  is  faid,  of  this  difmal  folitude,  he  made 
a little  bowl  to  fit  upon,  and  having  raifed  himfelf  into  the 
air,  encompaffed  the  earth,  and  fo  formed  the  heavens. 
Having  accidentally  paffed  over  the  Acroceraunian  moun- 
tains, he  fetched  from  thence  the  burning  matter,  which  he 
lent  to  heaven  to  enlighten  the  world,  and  thus  formed  the 
fun,  which  he  gave  in  marriage  to  the  earth  ; from  which 
marriage  proceeded  Tartarus,  the  Night,  &c.  Demogor- 
gon  is  reported  to  have  feveral  children,  of  whom  the  firft 
was  “ jarring  Difcord,”  fevered  from  the  bowels  of  Chaos, 
and  raifed  from  the  bottom  of  the  earth  to  dwell  upon  the 
furface  5 Pan,  his  fecond  fon,  and  the  three  Parcse,  viz. 
Clotho,  Lachefis,  and  Atropos,  Heaven,  Pitho,  and  the 
Earth,  who  was  his  eighth  child.  The  Earth  had  after- 
wards feveral  children,  whofe  father  was  not  known,  fuch 
as  Night,  Tartarus,  Pharca,  Tages,  and  Antmus.  The  ninth 
of  Dcmogorgon’s  children  was  Erebus,  who  had  a numerous 
offspring.  Thefe  fables  are  fuppefed  to  allude  in  a raylte- 


rious  manner  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  knowledge  of 
which  had  been  acquired  from  fome  imperfeft  tradition. 
The  Arcadians,  as  Bauier  fuggefts,  (Mythology,  &c.  vol.  ii„ 
P-  55°f  fee'ng  that  the  earth  of  itfelf  produced  flowers 
and  fruits,  fountains,  dreams,  and  rivers,  that  it  frequently 
efnitted  fire  and  flames,  and  that  it  was  liable  to  convuifions, 
imagined  that  (he  was  animated,  and  gave  the  name  of  De- 
mogorgon  to  the  divinity  that  prefided  over  her.  The  phi- 
lofophers,  it  is  probable,  meant  no  more  by  this  divinity 
than  that  vegetative  principle  which  gives  life  to  the  plants, 
deferibed  by  Virgil,  (Georg.  1,  ii.) 

“ Spiritus  intus  alit,  totamque  infufa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  moiem.” 

The  vulgar  fancied  there  was  a real  god,  who  refided  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  to  whom  they  offered  facrifices,  efpe- 
cially  in  Arcadia.  Some  authors,  however,  have  imagined, 
that  Demogorgon  had  been  a magician,  fo  fkilful  in  his  art, 
that  he  had  ghofts  and  aerial  fpirits  under  his  command, 
whom  he  abfolutely  fubjedted  to  his  will,  feverely  punilhing 
fuch  as  did  not  execute  his  orders. 

DEMOISELLE,  the  dancing-lird,  in  Ornithology , a 
long-legged  and  long-necked  bird  of  the  Ardea  kind,  a na- 
tive of  Numidia.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  jumping  or  dan- 
cing in  its  walk.  It  has  the  fame  kind  of  plication  in  the  wind- 
pipe with  the  common  crane.  It  is  the  Ardea  Virgo  of 
Gnaelin,  the  Numidian  crane  of  Albinus,  the  demoifelle  of 
Numidia  of  Edwards,  and  the  demoifelle  of  Latham.  It 
inhabits  the  eaftern  and  weftern  fhores  of  Africa,  Egypt, 
Numidia,  Tripoli,  about  the  Cafpian  and  Black  feas,  and 
the  lake  Baikal. 

Its  bill  is  yellowiffl,  greenifli  at  the  bafe,  and  red  at  the 
vertex  ; the  irides  are  red,  the  crown  cinereous,  the  reft 
black,  as  are  alfo  the  neck,  throat,  bread,  legs,  and  wings  $ 
the  long  feathers  of  the  breaft  are  pendulous,  the  creft  white 
and  hanging  backwards ; the  back,  vent,  tail,  abdomen, 
blueifh  -cinereous. 

DEMON.  See  Daemon. 

DEMONA,  Valley  of,  in  Geography,  a di  ft  rift  of  the 
ifland  of  Sicily,  lying  to  the  north-eaft  part  of  the  ifland, 
neareft  to  Italy,  about  100  miles  long,  and  20  broad. 

DEMONAX,  in  Biography,  a Cynic  philofopher,  who 
flourifhed  during  the  reign  of  Adrian.  He  was  a native  of 
Cyprus,  and  defeended  from  a family  of  wealth  and  high 
rank  ; but  preferring  a life  of  philofophic  ftudy  to  the  em- 
ployments which  his  birth  and  fortune  might  have  com- 
manded, he  removed  to  Athens  while  he  was  young,  and 
there  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  In  his  manners  and 
habits  he  was,  in  fome  refpe&s,  the  imitator  of  Diogenes, 
and  hence  he  obtained  a rank  among  the  Cynics,  though 
he  never  profeffed  himfelf  to  be  of  any  feft.  From  them  all 
he  feledted  what  was  excellent,  and  moft  favourable  to  moral 
wifdom  ; and  like  Socrates  he  endeavoured  to  make  philofo- 
phy not  a fpeculative  fcience,  but  the  rule  of  life  and  man- 
ners. He  was  virtuous  without  oftentarion,  and  was  able  to 
reprove  vice  without  acrimony,  and  with  the  happieft  effeft. 
So  high  was  his  reputation,  that  the  greateft  deference  was 
paid  to  his  opinion  in  the  affemblie3  of  the  Athenian  people. 
After  his  death,  which  was  not  till  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  100,  he  was  honoured  with  a public  funeral,  attended 
with  a numerous  train  of  philofophers,  and  others  who  la- 
mented the  lofs  of  fo  eftimable  a character.  Moreri,  Brack- 
ets Hilt.  Phil,  by  Enfield. 

DEMONIAC.  See  Dalmsniac. 

DEMONIACAL  Possession.  See  D^moniacai* 
Pojeffion. 

DEMOIVRE,  Abraham,  in  Biography , a celebrated 
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mathematician,  born  at  Vitri,  m France,  in  the  vear  1667. 
At  the  revocation  of  the  edift  of  Nantz,  in  1685,  he  de- 
termined, with  many  others,  to  take  fhelter  in  England, 
where  he  purfued  the  mathematics  with  great  eagernefs, 
having  laid  the  foundation  of  this  knowledge  in  his  own 
country.  His  very  limited  income  induced  him  to  give  lef- 
fons  to  private  pupils,  and  alfo  to  read  public  le&ures  on 
the  branches  of  fcience  in  which  he  was  moft  converfant. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  “ Principia”  falling  in  his  way,  led  him 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  geometrical  invetligations,  and 
he  fhcrtly  after  became  a fir  ft  rate  mathematician.  He  was 
foon  affociated  with  the  principal  philcfophers  of  his  own 
times,  and  was  elefled  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  alfo  of  the  academies  of  Berlin  and  Paris. 
By  the  former  he  was  fixed  on  as  a fit  perfcn  to  decide  the 
famous  conteft  between  Newton  and  Leibnitz  concerning 
the  invention  of  fluxions.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he 
was  confulted  on  all  queftions  relating  to  chances,  gaming, 
and  annuities,  and  by  his  anfwers  he  chiefly  fubfiited.  He 
died  at  London  November  1754,  at  the  great  age  of  87 
years.  Befides  many  important  and  inter:,  ng  papers  in 
ten  or  twelve  volumes  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  of 
London,  he  publifhcd,  1.  “ Mifcellanea  Anaiytica  de  Serie- 
bus  et  Quadraturis,”  &c.  2.  A 4to  volume  on  the  t;  Doc- 

trine of  Chances and  another  volume  in  8vo.  On  An- 
nuities.” This  was  firft  printed  in  the  year  1724.  A few 
years  afterwards,  Mr.  Thomas  Simplon  published  a work 
on  the  fame  fubjetf,  in  which  he  paid  fame  handfome  com- 
pliments to  Demoivre,  who  fo  far  from  feeling  the  obliga- 
tion, palled  feveral  fevere  and  unmerited  cenfures  on  Mr. 
Simplon  in  a fecond  edition  of  his  own  work.  Mr.  Simp- 
fon  replied,  and  here  the  cor.troverfy  terminated,  but  by  r,o 
means  to  the  credit  of  M.  Demoivre,  who  was  confidered  by 
the  ph’.lofophers  of  that  day  as  having  adted  in  an  uncandid 
and  ungracious  manner  towards  a young  man  of  high  merit 
and  extraordinary  talent?. 

DEMONIUS  Lapis,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  to 
a flone  famous  among  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages  for  a 
number  of  imaginary  virtues,  fuch  as  rendering  people  vic- 
torious over  their  enemies,  and  the  like.  All  the  defcrip- 
tion  they  have  left  us  of  it  is,  that  it  was  variegated  with 
two  colours  iaid  in  lines  fo  as  to  reprefent  a rainbow.  It 
was  probably  an  agate. 

DEMONSTRABLE,  a term  ufed  in  the  fchools,  to 
Cgnify  fomewhat  that  may  be  clearly  and  evidently  proved  : 
thus,  it  is  demonftrable  that  the  fide  of  a fquare  is  incom- 
menfurable  with  the  diagonal. 

DEMONSTRATION,  in  Logic,  a fyllogifm  in  form, 
containing  a clear  and  irrefragable  proof  of  the  truth  of  a 
propofition. 

A demonftration  is  a convineing  argument,  the  two  firft 
propolitions  whereof  are  certain,  clear,  and  evident;  whence 
of  neceffity  arifes  an  infallible  conclufion. 

A demonftration  ufually  confifts  of  three  parts  ; explica- 
tion, preparation,  and  conclufion. 

The  explication  is  the  laying. down  of  the  things  fuppofed 
to  be  given  or  granted  ; from  which  the  demonftration  is  to 
be  made.  The  preparation  is  fomething  to  be  previoufly 
done,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  demonftration  intend- 
ed. The  conclufion  is  a propofition  that  concludes  the 
thing  to  be  demonftrated,  fully  perfuading,  and  convincing 
the  mind. 

The  method  of  demonftrating  things  in  mathematics  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  drawing  concluiions  from  principles 
in  logic.  In  effedl,  the  demonftrations  of  mathematicians 
are  no  other  than  feries  of  enthymemes : every  thing  is  con- 
cluded by  force  of  fyllogifm,  only  omitting  the  premifes, 


which  either  occur  of  their  own  accord,  or  are  recolle&ed 
by  means  of  quotations.  To  have  the  demonftration  per- 
fect, the  premifes  of  the  fyllogifms  (hould  be  proved  by 
new  fyllogifms,  till  at  length  you  arrive  at  a fyllogifm, 
wherein  the  premifes  are  either  definitions,  or  identic  propo. 
fitions. 

Indeed  it  might  be  demonftrated,  that  there  cannot  be  a 
genuine  demonftration,  i.  c.  fuch  a one  as  ihall  give  full 
conviction,  uniefs  the  thoughts  be  directed  therein  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  fyllogifm.  Clavius,  it  is  well  known, 
refolved  the  demonftrs'i  n of  the  firft  Droooution  of  Euclid 
into  fyllogifm  : Herlinus,  and  Dafipodius,  demoniirated 
the  whole  fix  firft  books  of  Euclid,  and  Henifchus,  all  arith- 
metic, in  the  fyliogift  c form. 

Yet  people,  and  even  mathematicians,  ufually  imagine, 
that  mathematical  demonftrations  are  conducted  in  a man- 
ner far  remote  from  the  laws  of  fyllogifm  ; fo  far  are  they 
from  allowing  that  thofc  derive  all  their  force  and  conviction 
from  thefe.  But  we  have  men  of  the  firft  rank  on  our  fide 
the  queifion.  M.  Leibnitz,  fi  r inltance,  declares  that  de- 
monftration to  be  firm  and  valid,  which  is  in  the  form  pre- 
feribed  by  logic  ; and  Dr.  W allis  confefies,  that  what  is 
prepofed  to  be  proved  in  mathematics,  is  deduced  by  means 
of  one,  or  more  fyftogifms  : the  great  Huygens,  too,  ob- 
obferves,  that  paraiogifms  frequently  hapoen  in  mathema- 
tics, through  waDt  of  obferving  the  iyllogiftic  form.  See 
Syllogism. 

Problems  cor.fift  of  three  parts : a propofition,  refolution, 
and  demonftration. 

In  the  propclkion  is  indicated  the  thing  to  be  done. 

In  the  refolution,  the  feveral  fteps  are  orderly  rehearkd, 
whereby  the  thing  prooofed  is  performed. 

Laftly,  in  the  demonftration  it  is  (hewn,  that  the  things 
enjoined  by  the  refolution  being  done,  that  which  was  re- 
quired in  the  propofition  is  effected.  As  often,  therefore, 
as  a problem  is  to  be  demonftrated,  it  is  converted  into  a 
theorem  ; the  refolution  being  the  hypothefi’s,  and  the  pro- 
pofition the  thefis  : for  the  general  tenor  of  all  problems  to 
be  demonftrated  is  this  ; that  the  thing  prefcribcd  in  the  re- 
folution being  performed,  the  thing  required  is  done. 

The  fchoolmen  make  two  kinds  of  demor.irration ; the 
one  ra  kori,  or  propter  quod ; wherein  an  cffcCt  is  proved  by 
the  next  caufe.  As  when  it  is  proved,  that  the  m.on  is 
eclipfed,  becaufe  the  earth  is  then  between  the  fun  and 
moon.  The  lecond  m on,  or  quia ; wherein  the  caufe  is 
proved  from  a remote  effect : as  when  it  is  proved,  that  fire 
is  hot,  becaufe  it  burns  ; or  that  plants  do  not  breathe,  be- 
caufe they  are  not  animals ; or  that  there  is  a God,  from 
the  works  of  creation.  The  former  is  calied  demonftration 
a priori,  and  the  latter  demonftration  a pofteriori. 

Demonstration,  Affir mative,  is  that  which,  proceed- 
ing by  affirmative  and  evident  propofitions,  dependent  on 
each  other,  ends  in  the  thing  to  be  demonftrated. 

Demonstration,  Apagogical.  See  Apa.gogical. 

Demonstration,  Geometrical,  is  that  framed  of  reafon- 
ings  drawn  from  the  elements  of  geometry. 

Demonstration,  Mechanical,  is  that,  the  reafonings 
whereof  are  drawn  from  the  rules  of  mechanics. 

Demonstration  a priori,  is  that  whereby  an  effeCf  is 
proved  from  a caufe,  either  a next,  or  remote  one  ; or  a con- 
clufion proved  by  fomething  previous,  whether  it  be  a caufe, 
or  only  an  antecedent. 

Demonstration  a pojleriori , is  that  whereby  either  a 
caufe  is  proved  from  an  effeCI,  or  a conclufion  is  proved  by 
fomething  pofterior ; whether  it  be  an  effedt,  or  only  a cou- 
fequent. 

DEMONSTRATIVE,  in  Rhetoric,  one  of  the  genera, 

or 
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or  kinds,  of  eloquence;  being  that  which  obtains  in  the 
compofing  of  panegyrics,  invectives,  gratulatory  and  funeral 
orations. 

Rhetoric  is  divided  into  three  kinds;  deliberative,  de- 
monftrative,  and  judiciary.  See  Rhetoric. 

Demonftrative  difcotirfes,  confiil  either  in  praife  or  dif- 
praife  ; and  thefe  refpect  either  perfons  or  things.  In  praif- 
ing  or  difpraifing  pertons,  rhetoricians  prefcribe  two  methods. 
One  is,  to  follow  the  order,  in  which  every  thing  happened, 
that  is  mentioned  in  the  difcouife  ; and  the  other  is,  to  re- 
duce what  is  faid  under  certain  general  heads,  without  a 
Uriel  regard  to  the  order  of  time.  In  the  profecution  of 
the  firft  method,  the  d’lcourfe  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  three  periods ; the  firft  containing  occurrences  that 
preceded  the  perfon’s  birth;  the  f eond  the  whole  courfe  of 
bis  life ; and  the  third  events  fubRquent  to  his  death. 
Under  the  firft  of  thefe  may  be  comprehended  what  i3  pro- 
per to  be  faid  concerning  his  country  or  family  ; under  the 
iecond  the  qualities  of  his  mind  and  bodv,  together  with 
his  circumftances  in  the  world  ; and  under  the  third,  the 
public  lefs,  and  public  honours  conferred  upon  the  deceafed. 
This  order  of  time  has  been  followed  by  Ifocrates,  in  his 
funeral  oration  upon  Evagoras,  king  of  Salami?,  and  by 
Pliny,  in  his  panegyrie  upon  the  emperor  Trajan.  This 
kind  of  difeourfe,  in  which  the  method  is  piain  and  obvious, 
will  require  the  mere  agreeable  arts  to  render  it  interefting 
and  delightful ; but  otherwif;  it  feems  rather  like  an  biftorv 
than  an  oration.  The  other  method  above  fuggefted  was  to 
reduce  the  difeourfe  to  certain  general  heads,  without  re- 
garding the  order  of  tune.  As  if  any  one  in  praifing  the 
elder  C^to,  fhould  propofe  to  do  it  by  (hewing,  that  he  was 
a moil  prudent  lenator,  an  excellent  orator,  and  moil  valiant 
general  ; ail  which  commendations  are  given  him  by  Pliny. 
(Hift.  Nat.  1.  vii.  c.  27.)  In  like  manner  the  character  of 
a good  general  may  be  comprifed  under  four  heads  ; (kill  in 
military  affairs,  courage,  authoriry,  and  fuccels  ; from  all 
which  Cicero  recommends  Pompey  ; (Pro  Leg.  Manil. 
c.  24.)  and  agreeably  to  this  method  Sueionius  has  written 
the  lives  of  the  firft  twelve  Caelars. 

Things , as  diftinguifhed  from  perfons , comprehend  all 
beings  inferior  to  man;  and  likeveuk  the  habit-  and  difpofi- 
tions  of  men,  either  good  or  bad,  when  confidered  feparately 
and  apart  from  their  fubje&s,  as  arts  and  fciences, 
virtues  and  vices ; with  whatever  elfe  may  be  a proper 
fubjedt  for  praife  or  difpraife.  In  difeourfes  of  this  kind, 
whether  of  praife  or  difpraife,  the  orator  fhouid  well  confi- 
der  where,  and  to  whi  m he  fpeaks,  and  adapt  his  difeourfe 
to  his  audience.  Wardrs  Oratory,  vol.  i.  ledi.  7. 

D emonstrative,  in  Grammar , is  applied  to  pronouns 
which  ferve  to  lhew,  point  out,  or  indicate  a thing  : as,  this, 
that , thofe,  See. 

They  are  alfo  called  definitive,  becaufe  they  define  and 
limit  the  extent  of  the  common  name,  or  general  term,  to 
which  they  either  refer,  or  are  joined. 

Demonstrative  Evidence.  See  Deductive,  and  Evi- 
dence. 

DEMONT,  or  Demonte,  in  Geography , a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Sture,  which,  formerly  was 
a part  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  with  a caftle  on  the  river  Sture, 
and  a population  of  6ooo  individuals  ; 12  miles  S.W.  of  Coni. 
N.  lat.  440  1 g'.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftridt  of  Coni.  The  canton  has  5 communes,  and  9249 
inhabitants. 

DEMOSTHENES,  in  Biography , the  mod  celebrated 
orator  of  ancient  Greece,  was  the  Ion  of  a refpedtable  citizen 
of  Athens,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  lai'ge  iron- forges, 
and  kept  a number  of  flave3  manufadturing  fword-blades, 


and  furniture  of  different  kinds,  by  which  he  acquired  confi- 
derable  wealth  ; though  Juvenal  (1  iv.  fat.  10.)  has  unjuftly 
degraded  his  origin.  He  was  born  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
99th  olympiad,  B C.  ,381  ; and  at  the  age  of  feven  years  he 
loft  his  father,  who  left  him  a patrimony  of  14  talents,  (about 
3 1 $o/.  fler'ing.)  Being  of  a fteble  conftitution  and  delicate 
health,  his  lond  mother  would  not  allow  him  to  be  enured 
to  any  laborious  exercife,  and  by  the  un faith fulnefs  of  his 
guardians,  he  was  deprived  of  the  means  of  procuring  thofe 
advantages  in  literary  tuition  to  which  his  fortune  ent.tled 
him.  In  his  17th  year  he  detemined  to  devote  himfeif  to 
the  bar.  his  ambition  being  excited,  as  foir.e  fay,  by  hearing 
the  public  pleadings  in  an  important  caufe  ; others  fay,  that 
at  this  age  he  pleaded  his  own  caufe,  again  ft  his  fraudulent 
guardians  with  fuccefs.  However  this  be,  he  affiduoufly 
applied  to  ftudy  the  art  of  declamation  ; and  with  this  view 
he  frequented  tire  fchool  of  Ilceus,  either  becaufe  the  terms 
of  Ifocrates  were  too  high  for  his  finances,  or  perhaps,  becaufe 
he  preferred  the  energy  and  vehemence  of  the  former  to  the 
more  mild  and  gentle  eloquence  of  the  latter,  whofe  fchool 
was  at  this  time  the  moll  famous  at  Athens.  At  the  fame 
time  he  was  an  auditor  of  Plato,  and  diligently  ll tidied  his 
works  ; to  which  circumilance  he  was  indebted  in  a great 
degree  for  the  magnificence  of  his  diction.  He  laboured, 
however,  under  feveral  natural  infirmities  and  dtfidts,  which 
were  likely  to  impede  his  progrefs  in  his  proftffion,  and 
which  he  was  therefore  determined  to  overcome.  His  voice 
was  weak  and  Hammering,  his  pronunciation  indiftindt,  and 
his  gefture  ungraceful.  In  order  to  furmount  thefe  difad- 
vantages,  he  fhut  himfeif  up  in  a cave,  that  he  might  ftudy 
with  lefs  diffraction,  and  there  declaimed,  fo  that  he  could 
not  be  heard  or  difturbed,  and  he  remained  in  this  fubkr- 
raneous  apartment  for  two  or  three  months  at  a time.  He 
likewife  exercifed  his  voice  on  the  fea-fhore,  that  he  might 
accuftorn  himfeif  to  a tumultuous  affembiy,  and  in  walking 
up  hill,  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  that  he  might  correct  a 
defect  in  his  utterance  ; he  pradtifed  at  home  before  a mir- 
ror, and  with  a naked  fword  over  his  fhoulders,  and  alfo  took 
leffons  of  an  eminent  adtor,  that  he  might  check  and  reform 
an  ungraceful  motion,  to  whiah  he  was  fubjedt;  ana  by 
thefe  various  means,  fteadilv purfued,  he  not  omy  overcame  his 
deredt?,  but  acquired  diftinguifhed  excellence  both  in  elocu- 
tion and  action.  He  alfo  iuperadded  the  ftudy  of  language 
and  the  ait  of  compofuion,  without  which  no  outward 
gracefulnefs  of  utterance  and  gefture  could  have  enfured  to 
him  that  fame,  which  has  been  tranfmitted,  with  his  admirable 
orations,  to  after-ages.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  excelled 
in  extemporaneous  fpeaking,  and  therefore  his  orations  were 
faid  to  fmell  of  the  lamp ; neverthelefs  on  fome  important 
occafions  he  diftinguifhed  himfeif  without  premeditation,  or 
at  lead  previous  compofition.  Defpiting  the  affected  and 
florid  manner  of  the  rhetoricians  of  hi3  age,  he  made  Pericles 
his  model,  and  imitated  his  manly  and  forcible  eloquence, 
fo  that  ftrength  and  vehemence  are  the  principal  charadterif- 
tics  of  his  ftyle.  In  his  aadreffes  to  the  people  he  aflumes 
the  tone  of  a man  of  virtue  and  patriotifm,  and  w'bilft  he 
cenfures  them  for  their  follies  and  vices,  he  inculcates  inde- 
pendence in  principle,  and  vigour  in  adtion.  In  his  Olyn- 
thiacs  and  Philippics,  which  are  his  capital  orations,  he  had 
a fine  field  for  the  difplay  of  his  talents  ; the  objedt  he  had 
in  view  was  to  roufe  the  indignation  of  his  countrymen  againlt 
Philip  of  Macedon,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  liberties  of 
Greece  ; and  to  guard  them  againfl  the  infidious  meafures 
by  which  that  crafty  prince  endeavoured  to  lull  them  into 
fecurity.  In  the  profecution  of  this,  he  adopts  every 
proper  method  for  animating  a people  renowned  for  juftice, 
humanity,  and  valour  $ but  in  many  inftances  become  cor- 
rupt 
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nipt  and  degenerate.  He  boldly  taxes  them  with  their 
venality,  indolence,  and  indifference  to  the  public  caufe ; 
whilft  with  confummate  art,  he  calls  to  their  remembrance 
the  glory  of  their  anceftors,  and  leads  them  to  conlider  that 
they  were  ftill  a flourifhirig  and  powerful  people,  the  natural 
prote&ors  of  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  that  they  only  want- 
ed the  inclination  to  exert  themfelves,  in  order  to  make  Phi- 
lip tremble.  With  his  contemporary  orators,  who  were  in 
the  intereft  of  Philip,  or  who  perfuaded  the  people  to  peace, 
he  keeps  no  meafures,  but  reproaches  them  as  the  betrayers 
of  their  country.  Phocion  was  of  this  number ; he  on  all 
occafions  oppof'ed  the  violence  of  the  people ; and  when  De- 
mofthenes once  told  him  that  the  Athenians  would  feme  day 
murder  him  in  a mad  fit,  he  anfwered,  “And  you  too,  per- 
haps, in  a fober  fit.”  Such  is  the  (train  of  the  orations  above- 
mentioned,  which  are  ftrongly  animated,  and  abounding 
with  the  impetuofity  and  fire  of  public  fpirit.  The  figures 
which  he  ufes  are  never  fought  after,  but  rife  from  the  fub- 
j-dt,  and  are  employed  fparingly,  forfplendour  and  ornament 
do  not  diftinguifh  the  compofitions  of  Demofthenes.  His 
charadter,  as  an  orator,  is  formed  by  energy  of  thought, 
which  is  peculiar  to  bimfelf,  and  elevates  him  above  all 
others.  Things,  and  not  words,  appear  to  be  the  objedts  of 
his  attention.  He  has  no  parade  and  oftentation  ; no  me- 
thods  of  infinuation  ; no  laboured  introdudtions ; but  like  a 
man,  fully  poffeffed  by  his  fubjedt,  after  preparing  his  audience 
by  a fentence  or  two  for  hearing  plain  truths,  he  enters  di- 
redlly  on  bufinefs ; warming  the  mind,  and  impelling  to  ac- 
tion. 

When  Philip  had  affembled  an  army  for  the  invafion  of 
Attica,  Demofthenes  was  deputed  to  perfuade  the  Boeotians 
to  take  part  againft  him  ; and  fuch  was  the  force  of  hi3  elo- 
quence that  he  prevailed,  though  Python,  an  orator  of  great 
fame,  and  the  advocate  of  Philip,  exerted  his  efforts  againft 
him.  At  Cheronaea,  however,  Philip  obtained  a vidtory 
over  the  combined  forces,  and  our  orator  incurred  indelible 
reproach  on  the  occafion,  as  he  deferted  his  poft,  threw 
down  his  arms,  and  fled  with  fuch  precipitation,  that  his 
robe  got  entangled  on  a flake,  and  terror  fuggefting  to  him 
that  an  enemy  had  feized  him,  he  exclaimed  “ Spare  my 
life  !”  In  confequence  of  this  defeat,  Demofthenes  was  ac- 
eufed  by  the  party  that  oppofed  him  at  Athens  ; but  he  was 
acquitted  by  the  people.  After  the  death  of  Philip,  young 
Alexander  was  defpiftd  ; and  Demofthenes  thought  this  a 
favourable  opportunity  tor  crufhing  the  Macedonians,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  a new  league  among  the  Grecian  dates. 
But  the  vigorous  proceedings  of  the  young  king  diffolved 
the  confederacy  ; and  Demofthenes  was  one  of  a deputation 
appointed  to  wait  upon  him  and  divert  his  anger;  but  the 
courage  of  the  orator  failed  him,  and  he  turned  back  upon 
the  road.  Alexander  required  him  to  be  delivered  up 
among  other  orators;  but  Demades  pacified  the  king  with-' 
out  this  facrifice.  Demofthenes,  having  difplaved  his  pa- 
triotifm  by  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Athens  at  his  own  ex- 
pence, was  recompenfed  by  a crown  of  gold,  which  was  de- 
creed to  him.  iEfchines,  the  orator,  accufed  him  on  this 
account ; and  the  accufation  occafioned  a folemn  trial,  and 
produced  Demofthenes’s  famous  oration,  “ Pro  Corona.” 
He  was  acquitted  by  a great  majority,  and  his  adverfary  was 
under  a necefiity  of  quitting  Athens  for  ever.  On  this  occa- 
fion the  two  orators  were  competitors  ; but  on  a comparifon 
iEfehines  is  feeble  and  unimpreffive,  Demofthenes  i»  like  a 
torrent  which  nothing  can  refill.  He  draws  the  chara&er 
of  his  antagonift  in  the  ftrongeft  colours,  and  all  the  deferip- 
tions  in  this  oration  are  highly  pifturefque.  There  runs 
^trough.  it  a.  ftrain  of  magnanimity  and  high  honour.  The 


orator  fpeaks  with  that  ftrength  and  confeious  dignity  wliick 
great  actions  and  public  fpirit  alone  infpire. 

Soon  after  this  conteft  a circumftance  occurred,  which 
entailed  difgrace  on  the  character  of  Demofthenes.  Harpa- 
lus,  one  of  Alexander’s  officers,  had  been  guilty  of  pecula- 
tion, and  made  bis  efcape  to  Athens,  as  a place  of  fafety. 
Demofthenes  at  firft  diffuaded  the  Athenians  from  giving 
him  protection  ; but  on  a furvey  of  the  treafures  of  Iiarpa- 
lus,  the  fight  of  one  of  the  king’s  golden  cups  corrupted  his 
integrity.  He  poifed  it  in  his  hand,  and  afked  its  weight. 
Harpalus  replied,  “ To  you  it  fhall  weigh  20  talents and 
at  night  he  fent  the  orator  the  cup  with  that  fum.  On  the 
next  day,  when  the  cafe  of  Harpalus  was  to  be  confidered, 
Demofthenes  appeared  in  the  affembly  with  his  throat 
muffled,  and  being  called  upon  to  fpeak,  he  made  figns  that 
he  had  loft  his  voice.  Afterwards  provoking  an  enquiry,  as 
if  he  had  been  able  to  vindicate  his  innocence,  he  was  tried, 
found  guilty,  and  was  fentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  50  talents, 
or  to  be  imprifoned  till  the  money  was  paid  ; but  in  order 
to  avoid  difgrace  and  confinement,  he  fled  to-ZEgina.  Some 
of  his  former  adverfaries  preffed  him  to  accept  money  on  his 
departure : and  when  they  exhorted  him  to  bear  his  fate 
with  courage  and  refignation,  he  replied,  “ How  can  I for- 
bear forrow  on  leaving  a place  where  my  enemies  are  more 
generous  than  any  friends  I can  meet  with  elfewhere  ?” 
On  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  a new  confederacy  was 
planned  by  the  Greek  ftates,  Demofthenes  affilled  the  Athe- 
nian deputies  in  their  efforts  for  the  common  caufe,  and 
made  himfelf  fo  popular,  that  a decree  paffed  for  his  recall : 
and  upon  his  return,  the  whole  body  of  citizens  conducted  him 
home  in  triumph.  Although  the  fine  could  not  be  remitted, 
an  equal  fum  was  granted  him  under  the  pretext  of  paying 
his  charges  as  conductor  of  the  facrifices  to  Jupiter  the  pre- 
ferver.  But  the  victory  of  Antipater  changed  the  fortune 
of  Greece,  and  Athens,  as  the  price  of  its  pardon,  was 
obliged  to  facrifice  Demofthenes  and  the  orators  of  the  fame 
party.  On  the  motion  of  Demades,  a decree  was  paffed  con- 
demning them  to  death.  Demofthenes  took  fan&uary  in 
the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Calauria.  But  apprehending 
that  attempts  would  be  made  to  draw  him  from  his  place  of 
refuge,  he  provided  himfelf  with  poifon ; and  when  his  expect- 
ations were  realifed,  by  an  emiffary  of  Antipater,  he  retired 
to  the  interior  part  of  the  temple,  and  fwailowed  the  dofe. 
Then  turning  to  Archias,  the  meffenger  of  Antipater,  who 
had  been  a player,  he  faid,  “ Now  you  may  perform  the 
part  of  Creon  as  foon  as  you  pleafe,  and  caft  out  this  carcafe 
unburied.”  Then  turning  to  the  altar,  he  exclaimed,  « O 
Gracious  Neptune  ! I depart  alive  from  thy  temple  without 
profaning  it,  which  the  Macedonians  would  have  done  by 
my  murder.”  Staggering  as  he  attempted  to  retire,  he  fell 
by  the  altar,  and  with  a groan  expired.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  59,  in  the  year  B.C.  322.  The  Athenians  not  long 
after  ereCted  his  ftatue  in  brafs,  and  decreed  that  the  eideit 
of  his  family  fhould  be  maintained  at  the  public  expence. 

In  his  private  character  Demofthenes  was  vindictive,  au- 
ftere,  and  implacable.  For  his  vanity,  his  celebrity  may  be 
pleaded  as  an  apology  ; but  his  love  of  money  difgraced  him 
both  in  his  political  and  profeffional  capacity.  Patriotifm 
was  undoubtedly  a diftinguifhing  trait  of  his  character ; and 
it  has  been  alleged  to  his  honour,  that  Philip  regarded 
him  as  the  chief  obftacle  to  his  ambitious  deiigns.  “ In  that 
great  conteft,”  fays  one  of  his  biographers,  “ he  feems  to 
have  been  uniformly  confiftent ; and  though  his  condud  on 
fome  occafions  wanted  dignity,  and  on  others  refolution,  it 
was  governed  by  fteady  principle.”  As  an  orator  he  is  uni- 
versally allowed  to  Hand  at  the  head  of  his  profeffion.  Ci- 
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cero  calls  him  f<  a perfedl  orator,”  and  prefers  him  to  all 
other  fpe alters,  Greek  or  Roman.  Yet  Cicero  could  only 
judge  of  him  from  his  writings;  whilfl  he  was  a llranger  to 
that  ciffion-  which  Demofthenes  reckons  the  firft,  the  fecond, 
and  the  third  part  of  oratory.  Quindlilian  Ipeaks  of  him  as 
excelling  all  others  in  what  the  Greeks  called  - or 
that  kind  of  didiion  which  aggravates  every  circumftance 
proper  to  excite  the  Wronger  emotions.  “ Such,”  fays  he, 
“ is  the  force,  the  concifenefs,  the  tone,  and  vigour  of  his 
language,  that  you  can  find  nothing  either  deficient  or  re- 
dundant.” 

“ The  (lyle  of  Demofthenes”  fays  Dr.  Blair,  (Lectures, 
vol.  ii.)  “ is  ilrong  and  concife,  tl’.ough  fometimes,  it  muftnot 
be  diffembled,  harfh  and  abrupt.  His  words  are  very  expref- 
five  ; his  arrangement  is  firm  and  manly  ; and  though  far  from 
being  unmufical,  yet  it  feems  difficult  to  find  in  him  that  Studied 
but  concealed  number  and  rhythmus,  which  fame  of  the  an- 
cient critics  are  fond  of  attributing  to  him.  Negligent  of  thefe 
ltfiir  graces,  one  would  rather  conceive  him  to  have  aimed 
at  that  fubiime  which  lies  in  fentiment.  His  adlion  and 
pronunciation  are  recorded  to  have  been  uncommonly  ve- 
hement and  ardent:  which,  from  the  manner  of  his  coiiipo- 
fition,  we  are  led  to  believe.  Thecharadler  which  one  forms 
of  him,  from  reading  his  works,  is  of  the  auftere,  rather 
than  the  gentle  kind.  He  is,  on  every  occafion,  grave, 
ferious,  paffionate,  taking  every  thing  in  a high  tone;  never 
lets  himfelf  down,  nor  attempts  any  thing  like  pleafantry. 
If  any  fault  can  be  found  with  his  admirable  eloquence,  it  is 
that  he  fometimes  borders  on  the  hard  and  dry.  He  may  be 
thought  to  want  fmoothnefs  and  grace  ; which  Dionyilus  of 
Halicarnaffus  attributes  to  his  imitating  too  clolelv  the 
manner  of  Tiuicydides,  who  was  his  great  model  for  ftyle, 
and  whofe  hifiory  he  is  faid  to  have  written  eight  times 
over  with  his  own  hand.  But  thefe  defedts  are  far  more 
than  compenft-ited,  by  that  admirable  and  mafterly  force  of 
ttiafculine  eloquence,  which,  as  it  overpowered  all  who  heard 
it,  cannot,  at  this  day,  be  read  without  emotion.”  However, 
to  a modern  many  of  the  beauties  of  didiion  are  loft  ; but  vve 
have  fuch  hiftorical  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  his  oratory,  that 
it  is  impoffiblc  to  doubt  of  its  real  excellence.  It  was  De- 
mouhenes, 

“ quern  mirabantur  Athens 

Torrentem,  et  pleni  maderaatem  frsena  theatri  : 

Juvenal.  Sat.  x. 

He  was  the  chief  of  thofe  who,  in  Milton’s  words, 

“ Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democrate, 

Shook  th’  arfenai,  and  fulmin’d  over  Greece, 

To  Macedon,  and  Artaxerxes’  throne.  Parad.  Reg. 

Gn  the  fubjedi  of  comparing  Cicero  and  Demofthenes, 
much  has  been  faid  by  critical  writers.  The  different  man- 
ners of  thefe  two  princes  of  eloquence,  and  the  diftingufthing 
characters  of  each,  are  fo  Itrongiy  marked  in  their  writings, 
that  the  comoarifon  is,  in  many  refptdls,  obvious  and  eafy. 
Tfuj  character,  of  Demofthenes  is  vigour  and  aufterity  ; that 
of  Cjcerc  is  gentlenefs  and  infinuation.  In  the  one,  you 
find  more  manlinefs,  in  the  other,  more  ornament.  The  one 
is  more  harih,  but  more  fpirited  and  cogent ; the  other  more 
agreeable,  but  withal,  loofer  and  weaker.'  To  Demofthenes 
it  is  a difadvantage,  that,  befides  his  concifenefs,  which  fome- 
times produces  obfeurity,  the  language  in  which  he  writes 
is  lefs  familiar  to  moft  of  us,  than  the  .Latin,  and  we  are  lefs 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  antiquities  than  we  are  with  the 
Roman.  We  read  Cicero  with  more  eafe,  and  of  courfe 
with  greater  pleafure  : and  it  mult  be  allowed,  that  Cicero 
is  in  himfelf  a more  agreeable  writer  than  the  other.  “ But.” 


fays  Dr.  Blair,  !{  I am  of  opinion,  that  were  the  ftate  in 
danger,  or  fome  great  national  intereft  at  (lake,  which  drew 
the  ferious  attention  of  the  public,  an  oration  in  the  ipirit 
and  drain  of  Demofthenes,  would  have  more  weight,  and 
produce  greater  effedt,  than  one  in  the  Ciceronian  manner. 
Were  Demofthenes’s  Philippics  fpoken  in  a Britiffi  affembly, 
in  a fimilar  conjuncture  of  affairs,  they  would  convince  and 
perfuade  at  this  day.  The  rapid  ftyle,  the  vehement  reason- 
ing, the  difdam,  anger,  boldnefs,  freedom,  which  per- 
petually animate  them,  would  render  their  fuccefs  infallible 
over  any  modern  affembly.  I queftion  whether  the  fame  can 
be  faid  of  Cicero’s  orations  ; whofe  eloquence,  however 
beautiful,  and  however  well  fuited  to  the  Roman  tafte,  yet 
borders  eftener  on  declamation,  and  is  more  remote  from 
the  manner  in  which  we  now  expedt  to  hear  real  bufinefs  and 
caufes  of  importance  treated.”  In  this  judgment  Mr. 
Hume  concurs,  in  his  4<  Effay  upon  Elocution.”  He  give3 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  of  all  human  produdlions,  the  orations 
of  D emoiihenes  prefent  to  us  the  models  which  approach  the 
neareft  to  pa  fedlion.  In  comparing  Demofthenes  and  Cicero, 
the  French  critics,  however,  are  difppfed  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  latter.  One  exception,  however,  occurs.  Fe- 
nelon,  the  famous  archbifhop  of  Cambray,  gives  the  palm  to 
Demofthenes. 

Demofthenes  is  faid  to  have  comppfed  65  orations,  of 
which  a fmall  proportion  only  is  come  down  to  our  times. 
Among  the  belt  editions  of  thefe  are  that  of  Frankfort, 
1604,  folio,  with  Wolfius’s  Latin  verfion  : of  Taylor,  unfi- 
nished, 3 vols.  qto.  Cantab.;  and  of  Reifke,  10  vols.  Svo. 
Leipf.  1720.  Pint.  Vit.  Demoft'n.  Cicero  de  Oratore  et 
Brutus.  Quindlilian  Inft.  Univ.  Hitt.  Gen.  B:og.  Rol- 
lin’s  Anc.  PI'. It . 

DEMOTICA,  or  Dimotuc,  in  Geography , a town  of 
Euroocan  Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Romania,  fituated  near 
the  Maritfch,  where  a Greek  archbifhop  refides,  and  where 
the  Cf.rift.ians  have  two  churches;  12  miles  S.  of  Adri- 
anople. 

DEMOURS,  Peter,  in  Biography,  dodtor  in  medicine, 
but  more  known  as  an  oculftt,  was  the  foil  of  Anthony 
Demours,  an  apothecary  at  Marfeiiles,  under  whom  he  re- 
ceived the  early  part  of  his  education,  which  was  continued 
at  Avignon,  where  he  reftded,  until  he  had  taken  the  degree 
of  dodlor  : this  was  in  the  year  1728.  He  then  removed  to 
Paris,  and  was  placed  for  two  years  under  M.  Du  Verney,  to 
improve  himfelf  in  anatomy.  On  the  death  of  Du  Verney, 
he  was  affociated  with  M.  Chirac  in  the  care  of  the  cabinet 
of  natural  hiftory,  in  the  royal  garden  at  Paris.  Having 
made  the  ftrudlure  of  the  eye  in  a particular  manner  his  ltudy, 
in  1741  be  fuit  to  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  a memoir 
on  the  fubjedl,  in  which  he  fnews  that  the  vitreous  humour  is 
of  a cellular  texture,  and  that  the  cells  communicate  with 
each  other,  which  had  not  been  before  obferve'd.  He  now 
employed  himfelf,  almoft  excluiivelv,  in  attending  to  the  dif- 
eafts  of  the  eye,  and  foon  attradled  fo  much  notice  as  to  be 
appointed  oculitl  to  the  king.  In  1767,  he  publifhed  •*  Lettre 
a M.  Petit,”  on  the  fubjedl  of  a difeafe  in  the  eyes,  oc- 
curring in  a patient  who  had  been  inoculated  with  thefmall- 
pox.  As  he  had  acquired  a competent  knowledge  of  the 
Englifh  language,  he  tranfiated  into  French  the  Edinburgh 
medical  effays,  which  he  publifhed  at  Paris,  in  eleven  vo- 
lumes, iamo.  Baker’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Polypus. 
Hales’s  account  of  a Ventilator.  Rartby’s  treatile  of  Gun- 
fhot  Wounds,  and  feveral  volumes  of  effays  on  medicine, 
and  on  natural  hiftory,  taken  from  the  Phiiofophicai  Tranf- 
adlions,  which  procured  him  to  be  eiedled  one  of  the  foreign 
members  of  the  royal  fociety.  Pie  had  been  before  ado- 
dated  with  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris.  De- 
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maurs  died  in  1770,  at  an  advanced  age.  Eloy.  Dift. 

DEMPSTER,  Thomas,  in  Biography , a, Scots  writer, 
born  about  the  year  He  was  educated  in  the  Roman 

catholic  religion,  but  left  his  native  country,  and  ftudied  for 
fome  time  at  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge.  From  thence  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  pretended  that  he  had  left  a great 
property  in  his  own  country,  through  attachment  to  his 
religion.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  obtained  much  credit 
on  account  of  thefe  affertions,  hut  was  obliged  to  keep  a 
fchool  for  his  maintenance.  The  violence  of  his  temper, 
and  the  mnfcular  powers  of  his  body,  on  which  he  feemed 
to  depend,  led  him  into  many  difputes,  the  event  of  which 
obliged  him  to  take  refuge  in  England.  He  brought  with 
Kim  a very  beautiful  wife,  whofe  exquifite  features  and  form 
attracted  uncommon  notice  in  the  iftreets  as  fhe  paffed,  fo 
that,  we  are  told  by  Bayle,  it  was  with  difficulty  die  could 
proceed.  Dempfter  next  went  to  Pifa  where  he  became  a 
profeffor  in  the  univerfity  ; here  his  wife  eloped  with  one  of 
his  fcholars.  He  then  removed  to  Bologna,  where  he 
taught  with  great  reputation,  and  was  admitted  as  member 
of  the  academy.  He  died  in  1625.  He  was  author  of 
many  works  in  law,  antiquities,  philology,  and  the  feveral 
branches  of  the  belles  lettres.  Fie  wrote  alfo  “ A Mar- 
t'yrology  of  Scotland.”  But  his  hiftorical  fafts  have  ever  been 
regarded  with  fufpicion.  In  his  lift  of  Scottilh  writers  he 
has  put  a number  of  celebrated  authors,  who  are  known  not 
to  have  been  born  there.  He  has  been  thus  characterized 
by  M.  Baillet,  a prieft  of  h is  own  profeffion.  He  forged 
titles  cf  books  which  were  never  pubbfhed,  to  raife  the  glory 
of  h is  native  country,  and  has  been  guilty  of  feveral  cheating 
tricks,  by  which  he  lias  loft  his  credit  among  men  of  learn- 
ing. “ He  was,”  fays  the  learned  Bayle,  “ a man  of  a prodi- 
gious memory,  indefatigable,  a zealous  friend,  and  a violent 
enemy  ; he  had  no  great  judgment,  nor  much  honefty ; for  he 
publifhed  I know  not  how  many  fables  without  fliame.  Some 
of  his  books  were  condemned  by  the  Inquifition.”  Moreri. 
Bayle. 

DEMULCENT  Medicines,  are  thofe  fubftances  which 
tend  to  obviate  the  irr  tation  of  acrid  and  ftimulant  matters 
in  the  body,  not  by  correfttng  or  changing  their  acrimony, 
but  merely  by  involving  it  in  a mild  and  vifcid  matter,  which 
prevents  it  from  aftmg  upon  the  fenfible  parts.  This  clafs  of 
medicines  comprifes  the  vegetable  mucilages  or  gums,  and  the 
fixed  animal  and  vegetable  oils.  The  latter  may  be  nfed  for 
the  purpofe  of  covering  the  acrimonious  qualities  both  of 
acids  and  alkalies ; and  even  vitriolic  acid  may  be  in  a great 
meafure  covered  by  being  mixed  with  the  mucilage  of  gum 
arabic.  / 

Thefe  effefts  of  demulcent  medicines  are  fufficiently 
evident  with  refptcft  to  the  external  parts  ; and  it  may  be 
prefumed  that  the  fame  may  happen  with  refpeft  to  the 
internal,  fo  long  as  the  acrid  continues  mixed  with  the 
demulcent.  It  has  generally,  however,  been  confidered  by 
phyficians,  til  the  time  of  Dr.  Cullen,  and  even  now  the 
do  ’rineis  followed  in  praftice  to  a great  extent,  that  de- 
mulcents aft  upon  diftant  organs  of  the  body  through  the 
medium  of  the  circulation.  Thus  the  gum  arabic,  which  is 
the  mucilage  moll  univerfaily  employed,  becaufe  it  can  be 
introduced  in  the  molt  concentrated  iftate,  and  therefore  in 
the  larged  quantity,  is  fuppofed  to  extend  its  demulcent 
qualities  to  the  bronchite,  and  there  to  correft  the  acrimony 
that  occafions  coughing ; and  >t  is  t fpecially  fuppofed  to  reach 
the  urinary  organs,  and  there  to  cover  any  acrimony  prevail- 
ing in  the  urine,  and  thus  to  relieve  ftrangury,  ardor  uriuae, 
&c. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  fuppofe  that  the  demulcent  matter 


retains  its  mild  and  invifeating  quality,  after  it  has  been 
taken  into  the  body.  For,  in  the  drift  place,  its  vifeidity 
mult  be  greatly  diminifhed  in  its  paffage  through  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines  to  the  b!ood-ve(Tels,  fuppofing  that  no  other 
changetookplace,by  mere  dilution  withthe  ferousfluids.  But, 
fecondly,  it  is  not  to  be  quelftioned  that  demulcents,  which 
are  commonly  of  a very  nutritious  nature,  flioula  psfs  through 
the  ftomach,  without  undergoing  that  digeliive  proctfs,  by 
the  power  of  the  gaiftric  liquor,  which  all  fuch  matter  un- 
dergoes ; i.  e.  that  it  ffiould,  in  common  with  ether  fubftances 
taken  in,  be  altogether  changed  in  its  qualities,  and  rendered 
of  the  fame  fluidity  with  the  other  matters  that  pafs  into  the 
lafteals;  inaAvord,  that  thcCeftftemulcents  can  have  no  effeft 
as  fuch,  in  the  mafs  of  the  blood,  or  in  paffing  by  the  various 
txcretions. 

Befides  this  general  reafoning  with  refpeft  to  mucilages, 
the  confideraticn  of  the  quantity  thrown  in  is  of  no  fmall 
weight.  In  common  praftice,  hardly  more  than  a few  ounces 
are  given  in  one  day. ; and  it  is  obvious  that  this  can  com- 
municate a very  flight  mucilaginous  quality  to  many 
pounds  of  feroflty.  But  not  only  reafoning  a priori , 
exp-ricnee  alfo  coincides  in  proving  the  correftnefs  of  this 
opinion.  “What  others  may  have  obferved,”  fays  Dr. 
Cullen,  “ I cannot  determine;  but,  for  myfelf,  I can  affert 
that,  in  innumerable  trials,  I have  never  obferved  the  efftefts 
of  gum  arabic  iu  the  mafs  of  the  biood,  or  in  the  excretions 
derived  from  it.  The  moft  frequent  occafion  for  its  ufe  is  in 
the  ardor  urinae  ; and  in  that  I have  been  often  difappointed, 
and  have  often  found,  that  two  pounds  of  water,  or  watery 
liquors,  added  to  the  drink,  would  be  of  more  fervice  than 
four  ounces  of  gum  arabic,  taken  in  without  fuch  addition.” 
Materia  Medica,  vol.  ii. 

In  ffiort,  there  has  been  a deception,  not  uncommon  in 
the  praftice  of  medicine,  upon  this  lubjeft.  When  the  urine 
is  much  diluted,  its  acrid  falls  are  diffufed  through  a large 
medium,  and  irritate  the  paffages  but  little.  Hence  the  ef- 
fefts  of  the  quantity  of  liquid, containing  mucilage  in  folution, 
have  been  miftaken  for  the  effefts  of  the  mucilage,  which  it 
contained. 

In  the  cafe  of  coughing,  mucilages,  which  often  decidedly 
allay  it,  and  fufpend  the  repetition  of  it,  produce  their  be- 
neficial effefts  not  by  covering  the  acrimony  of  the  circulating 
fluids,  but,  by  befmearing  the  throat  and  preferring  thofe 
parts  from  the  irritation  of  their  own  fecretions,  and  of  the 
matter  raifed  from  the  lungs. 

DEMURRAGE,  in  TraJJic,  an  allowance  made  to  the 
mailer  of  a fhip,  ft  y the  merchants  for  flaying  in  a port 
ionger  than  the  time  fir  ft;  appointed  for  his  departure. 

DEMURRER,  in  Law,  a kind  of  paufe,  or  Hop,  put  to 
the  proceeding  of  any  aftion,  upon  fome  difficult  point, 
which  mud  be  determined  by  the  court,  before  any  further 
progrefs  can  be  had  in  it. 

In  every  aftion,  the  controverfy  is  either  as  to  faft,  or  as 
to  law;  the  drift,  decided  by  the  jury,  the  fecond,  by  the 
court. 

A demurrer  is,  therefore,  an  iffue  upon  matter  of  law  ; and 
it  confefles  the  fafts  to  be  true,  as  Hated  by  the  oppofite 
party,  but  denies,  that  by  the  law  arifing  upon  thefe  fafts, 
any  injury  is  done  to  the  plaintiff,  or  that  the  defendant  has 
made  out  a legitimate  excufe  ; accordingly  the  party,  which 
firlft  demurs,  ( demuratur,  moratur  in  lege),  refts  or  abides 
upon  the  point  in  queftion.  As,  if  the  matter  of  the  plain- 
tiff’s complaint  or  declaration  be  infufficient  in  law,  as  by  not 
affigning  an  (efficient  trefpafs,  then  the  defendant  demurs 
to  the  declaration  ; if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  defendant’s 
excufe  or  plea  bt  invalid,  as  if  he  pleads  that  he  committed 
the  trelpals  by  authority  from  a ftranger,  without  making 
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aut  the  Granger’s  right ; here  the  plaintiff  may  demur  in 
law  to  the  plea  : — and  fo  on  in  every  other  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeding?, where  either  fide  perceives  any  material  objedion 
in  point  of  law,  upon  which  he  may  reft  hi*  cafe. 

The  form  of  fueh  demurrer  is  by  averring  the  declara- 
tion or  plea,  the  replication  or  rejoinder,  to  be  infufficient 
in  law  to  maintain  the  adion  or  the  defence}  and  therefore 
praying  judgment  for  want  of  fufficient  matter  alleged. 
Sometimes  demurrers  are  merely  for  want  of  fufficient  form 
in  the  writ  or  declaration.  But  in  cafe  of  exceptions  to  the 
form,  or  manner  of  pleading,  the  party  demurring  mull,  by 
ifatute  27  Eliz.  c.  3.  and  4 & 5 Ann.  c.  16.  fet  forth  the 
caufes  of  his  demurrer,  or  wherein  he  apprehends  the  defi- 
ciency to  confift.  And  upon  either  a general,  or  inch  a fpe- 
cuil  demurrer,  the  oppolite  party  mud  aver  it  to  be  fufficient, 
which  is  called  “ a joinder  in  demurrer  and  then  the 
parties  are  at  iffue  in  point  of  law  ; which  iffue  in  law,  or 
demurrer,  the  judges  of  the  court  before  which  the  adion  is 
brought  mull  determine.  (Finch.  L.  lib.  iv.  c.  40.  1 Inft.  71. 
Blackft.  Comm.  vol.  iii.  p.  3x4.) 

Accordingly,  demurrers,  or  queflions  concerning  the  fuf- 
Jiciency  of  the  matters  alleged  in  the  pleadings,  are  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  judges  of  the  court,  upon  folemn  argument 
by  counfel  on  both  fides ; and  to  that  end  a demurrer  book 
is  made  up,  containing  all  the  proceedings  at  length,  which 
are  afterwards  entered  on  record  ; and  copies  thereof,  called 
paper-looks,  are  delivered  to  the  judges  to  perufe.  When  the 
fubllance  of  the  record  is  completed,  and  copies  are  delivered 
to  the  judges,  the  matter  of  law  upon  which  the  demurrer  is 
grounded,  is  upon  folemn  argument  determined  by  the 
court,  and  not  by  any  trial  by  jury:  and  judgment  is  there- 
upon accordingly  given. 

A demurrer  in  equity  is  nearly  of  the  fame  nature  as  a de- 
murrer in  law } being  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  whether  the  defendant  fhall  be'found  to  anfwer  the 
plaintiff’s  bill  ; as  for  want  of  fufficient  matter  of  equity 
therein  contained  ; or,  when  the  plaintiff,  upon  his  own 
fiiewing,  appears  to  have  no  right ; or  where  the  bill  feeks 
n difeovery  of  a thing  which  may  caufe  a forfeiture  of  any 
kind,  or  may  convid  a man  of  any  criminal  mifbehaviour. 
For  any  of  thefe  caufes  a defendant  may  demur  to  the  bill. 
And  if,  on  demurrer,  the  defendant  prevails,  the  plaintiff’s 
bill  fhall  be  difmiffed  : if  the  demurrer  be  over-ruled,  the 
defendant  is  ordered  to  anfwer.  Bl.  Comm.  v.  iii.  p.  466. 

D e murker  to  evidence  takes  place  when  a record,  or 
other  matter,  is  produced  in  evidence,  concerning  the  legal 
eonfequences  of  which  there  arifes  a doubt  or  queftion  in 
law ; in  which  cafe  the  adverfe  party  may,  if  he  pleafes, 
demur  to  the  whole  evidence,  which  admits  the  truth  of 
every  fad  that  has  been  alleged,  but  denies  the  fufficicncy 
of  them  all  in  point  of  law  to  maintain  or  overthrow  the 
iffue.  (Co.  Litt.  72.  5 Rep.  104.)  This  draws  the 

queftion  of  law  from  the  cognizance  of  the  jury,  to  be 

decided  by  the  court.  But  this  kind  of  demurrer  is  now 

feldom  ufed. 

Demu  rrer  to  indifiments  is  incident  to  criminal  cafes,  as 
welt  as  civil,  when  the  fad,  as  alleged,  is  allowed  to  be  true, 
but  the  prifoner  joins  iffue  upon  fome  point  of  law  in  the 

indidment ; by  which  he  infills  that  the  fad,  as  Hated, 

does  not  amount  to  the  crime  charged.  1 

borne  have  held  (2  Hal.  P.  C.  257.)  that  if,  on  demurrer, 
the  point  of  law  be  adjudged  againlt  the  prifoner,  he  fhall 
have  judgment  and  execution,  as  if  convided  by  verdid : 
but  this  is  denied  by  others,  (2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  32.  § 56.) 
who  maintain,  that  in  fuch  cafe  he  fhall  be  direded  and 
received  to  plead  the  general  iffue,  not  guilty,  after  a de- 
murrer determined  againlt  him.  Jiowcver,  upon  this  doubt, 

yon.  xi. 


demurrers  to  indidments  are  feldom  ufed  ; fince  the  fame 
advantages  may  be  taken  upon  a plea  of  not  guilty  } or, 
afterwards,  in  arreft  of  judgment,  when  the  verdid  has  efta» 
blifhed  the  fad.  Blackft.  Comm.  vol.  iv.  p.  334. 

MURIS,  John  de,  in  Biography , the  celebrated  writer 
on  mufic,  to  whom  the  invention  of  mufical  charaders  is  gene- 
rally given.  Fabricius,  bilhop  Tanner,  and  others,  allow  him 
to  have  flourifhed  about  the  year  1,730.  He  is  fly  led  by  fome 
a dodor  and  canon  of  the  Sorbonne,  by  fome  a mathema- 
tician and  philofopher,  and  by  others  a chanter  of  the  church 
of  Notre-Dame  at  Paris.  His  country  is  likewife  difputed  ; 
for  though  the  general  opinion  be  that  he  was  bom  at 
Meurs  in  Normandy,  whence  he  had  his  name,  yet,  by  a 
typographical  error,  he  is  called  Parmigiano  in  Bontempi, 
inllead  of  Parigino,  which  makes  him  a native  of  Parma, 
infteaa  of  Paris.  We  call  it  a typographical  error,  in  order 
to  acquit  Bontempi  of  making  J.  de  Muris  an  Italian,  either 
from  ignorance  or  want  of  integrity  ; as  we  are  in  poffef- 
fion  of  a proof  copy  of  his  Storia  della  Mufica,  in  which, 
among  other  corredions  made  in  his  own  hand,  the  word 
Parmigiano  is  changed  to  Parigino.  But  though  he  ha3 
no  title  to  the  invention  of  the  time-table,  as  we  fhall  foon 
demonftrate,  he  muft  certainly  have  been  a great  benefador 
to  pradical  mufic  by  his  numerous  writings  on  the  fubjed, 
which,  doubtlefs,  threw  new  lights  upon  the  art,  as  may  be 
better  imagined  now  from  the  gratitude  of  his  fucceflors,  by 
whom  he  isfo  frequently  quoted  and  commended,  than  from 
the  writings  themielves,  which  Time,  to  whom  he  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  fo  great  a friend,  has  rendered  totally 
ufelefs,  and  almoft;  unintelligible. 

But  though  he  is  entitled  to  an  honourable  place  among 
mafical  worthies  ; yet,  as  both  his  country  and  pvofeffioa 
have  been  difputed,  all  that  can  be  done  to  gratify  the 
reader’s  curiofity  concerning  him,  is  to  give  a complete  lift: 
of  his  works  that  are  ftill  preferved  in  the  feveral  libraries  of 
Europe  ; and,  from  their  titles  and  contents,  to  deduce  at 
leaft  a probable  opinion  of  other  circumftances  concerning 
him. 

Befidea  a MS.  by  the  fame  author,  in  the  Vatican,  on 
the  fubjed  of  counterpoint,  we  found  there  three  others  by 
De  Muris,  on  the  fubjed  of  mufic.  Of  the  two  firft, 
which  are  in  the  fame  volume,  No.  522 1,  one  of  which  is 
atreatifeon  “ Time,  or  Meafured  Mulic Joannis  de  Muris 
Pradica  Cantus  Menfurabilis,  pr.  quilibet  in  Arte  : This 
trad  is  likewife  in  Be’net  college  Camb.  No.  410,  in  the 
fame  vol.  as  Walter  Odington’s  treatife,  though  the  author 
has  been  hitherto  unknown  : the  other  is  “ A Compendium  of 
Counterpoint Joannes  de  Muris  Ars  Summaria  Coa- 
trapundi,  pr.  volentibus  iatroduci.  The  third,  which  is 
among  the  queen  of  Sweden’s  MSS.  No.  1718,  confilts  of 
“ Mufical  Theorems  explained  in  Verfe:”  Joan,  de  Muris 
Theoremata  Mufica  Verfibus  explicata. 

In  the  king  of  France’s  library  at  Paris,  there  are  two 
copies  of  his  “ Speculum  Muficae,”  or  Mirror  of  Mufic,  in 
feven  books,  which  is  the  principal  and  moll  ample  of  all 
his  mufical  writings.  This  is  the  work  mentioned  by  Mtr- 
fennus,  Du-Cange,  and  Rouffeau,  and  in  which  they  all  tried 
in  vain,  as  well  as  myfelf,  (fays  Dr.  Burney)  to  find  proofs  of 
his  having  been  the  inventor  of  the  time-table. 

Rouffeau  has  given  two  confiderable  quotations  from  this 
work  in  his  Mufical  Didionary,  article  Discant,  whick 
de  Muris  defines  “ The  finging  extempore  with  one  or 
more  perfons  in  different  concords,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
produce  one  harmony.”  Difcantat  qui  fimnl  cum  uno  veil 
pluribus  dulciter  cantat,  ut  ex  diftindis  funis  fonua  unus  Gat, 
con  unitate  iimplicitatis,  fed  dulcis  concordifque  mixtioni* 
uBK>ne,  After  which  he  explains  what  he  means  by  con- 
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cords,  and  the  choice  that  fhould  be  made  of  them  upon 
thefe  occafions.  He  then  feverely  cenfures  the  fingers  of 
his  time  for  their  ignorance  and  indifcriminate  ufe  of  them. 
“ I/  our  rules  are  good,  with  what  front,”  fays  he,  “ do 
t'hofe  dare  to  difcant  or  compofe,  who  are  fo  ignorant  of  con- 
cords as  not  to  know  which  are  more  or  lefs  p’eafing, 
which  ought  to  be  avoided,  or  moft  frequently  ufed  ; where 
to  introduce  them,  or  any  thing  that  concerns  the  true 
practice  of  the  art  ? If  they  accord,  it  is  by  mere  chance  ; 
their  voices  wander  about  the  tenor  or  plain-fong  without 
rule,  trading  wholly  to  Providence  for  their  coincidence. 
They  throw  founds  about  at  random,  as  awkward  people 
throw  ftones  at  a mark,  without  hitting  it  once  in  a hun- 
dred times.” 

The  good  mafter  Muris  then  proceeds  to  flagellate  with 
great  fury  thefe  corruptors  of  the  pure  and  Ample  harmony 
of  his  time  : “ Heu  ! proh  dolor  ! His  temporibus  aliqui 
fuum  defeftnm  inepto  proverbio  colorare  moliuntur.  Itte 
eft,  inquiunt,  novus  difcantandi  modus,  novis  fcilicet  uti 
confonantiis ; offendunt  ii  intelleftum  eorum,  qui  tales 
defeftus  agnofcunt,  offendunt  fenfum  : nam  inducere  cum 
deberent  deleftationem,  adducunt  triftitiam.  O incongruum 
proverbium  ! O mala  coloratio,  irrationabilis  excufatio  ! O 
magr.us  abufus,  magna  ruditas,  magna  beftialitas,  ut  afinus 
fumatur  pro  homine,  capra  pro  leone,  ovis  pro  pifce,  ferpens 
pro  falmone  ! Sic  enim  Concordias  confunduntur  cum  dif- 
cordiis,  ut  nullatenus  una  diftinguatur  ab  alia.  O 1 ii  an- 
tiqui  periti  Mnficae  Doftores  tales  audiflent  difcantatores, 
quid  dixifient  ? Quid  feciflent  ? Sic  difeantantem  incre- 
parent,  et  dicerent  : non  hunc  difcantum,  quo  uteris,  de 
me  fumis.  Non  tuum  cantum  unum  et  concordantem  cum 
me  facis.  De  quo  te  intromittis  ? Mihi  non  congruis,  mihi 
adverfarius,  fcandalum  tu  mihi  es  ; O utinam  taceres ! non 
concordas,  fed  deliras  et  dtfcordas.”  The  Latin  of  this 
paflage  is  fo  obfolete  and  monkifh,  that  it  feems  as  if  it 
would  fall  more  naturally  into  Englifh  of  the  16th  century, 
than  into  that  of  the  prrfent  times.  “ But,  alas  ! in  thefe 
our  dayes,  fome  do  ftryve  to  glofie  over  theyr  lacke  of  Ikyll 
with  filly  fayenges.  This,  cry  they,  is  the  newe  method  of 
difcantynge,  thefe  be  the  newe  Concordes. — Howbeit  they 
grievoufly  offend  thereby  both  the  hearing,  and  the  under- 
ftanding  of  fuche  as  be  fkylled  to  judge  of  theyr  defefts ; 
for  where  we  look  for  delight,  they  do  induce  fadneffe. 
O incongruous  fayenge  ! O wretched  glofie  ! irrational 
excufe  ! O monftrous  abufe  ! molt  rude  and  beftial  igno- 
raunce  ! to  take  an  affe  for  a man,  a goat  for  a lyon,  a flieepe 
for  a fifhe,  a fnake  for  a falmone  1 For  in  fuche  forte  do 
they  confound  Concordes  with  difcordes,  as  ye  fhall  in  no 
wife  difcerne  the  one  from  the  other.  O ! if  the  good  old 
mayflers  of  former  time  did  hear  fuche  dlfcanters , what 
would  they  fay  or  do?  Out  of  doubte  they  wolde  thu3 
chyde  them  and.  fay,  This  difcant,  whereof  ye  now  make 
ufe,  ye  do  not  take  it  from  me ; ye  do  in  no  wyfe  frame 
your  fonge  to  be  concordaunt  with  me  ; wherefore  do  ye 
thruft  yourfelves  in  ? ye  do  not  agree  with  me  ; ye  are  an 
adverfary,  and  a fcandal  unto  me.  O that  ye  wolde  be 
dumb  ! This  is  not  concordynge,  but  moft  doatynge  and 
delyrious  dlfcordyttge .” 

Concerning  the  writings  upon  various  fubjefls  by  John  de 
Muris  that  are  ftill  preferved  among  the  manufcripts  of  the 
Bodleian  andMufeumlibraries,  we  fhall  tranfcribethe  account 
given  in  Tanner’s  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  p.  537,  which  is 
fo  ample  as  to  need  little  addition. 

“ J°bn  de  Muris,  or  Murus,  an  Englifhman,  and  an  emi- 
nent philofopher,  mathematician,  and  mufician,  wrote  <e  Ex 
Stellarum  Pofitionibus  Prophetiam.”  Lib.  i.  Infra  An- 
num certe  Mundi.  “ Arithmeticam  Speculativam.”  Lib.  i* 
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MS.  Oxon.  in  Bibl.  Publ.  ImprefT.  Mogunt.  “ Traftatum 
Muficum.”  Lib.  i.  Quoniam  Mufica  eft  de  Sono  relato 
ad  Numeros.  MS.  Bodl.  N.  E.  F.  io,  1 1.  “ Artem  compo- 
nendi  (metiendi)  fiftulas  Organorum  fecundum  Guidonem.” 
Lib.  i.  “ Cognita  confonantia  in  Chordis.  Ibid.”  “ Suf- 
ficientiam  Muficae  Organicx  editam  (ita  habet  MS.)  a Mag. 
Joanne  de  Muris,  Mufico  Sapientiffimo,  et  totius  orbis  Sub- 
tiliffimo  experto.”  Pr.  Princeps  Philofophorum  Arilloteles. 
lb.  “ Compofitionem  Confonantiarum  m Symbolis  fceun- 
dum  Boetium.”  Pr.  Omne  Inftrumentum  Muficae.  Ib. 

Canones  fuper  Tabulas  Alphonfinas.”  Pr.  Quia  fecundum 
Philofophum,  qto.  PhyficOrum.  MS.  Bod!.  Digby  168. 
f.  132.  “ Colleftionem  Prophetiarum  de  Rebus  Anglicis, 

per  Job.  de  Muris.”  MS.  Cotton.  Vefpaf.  E.  VII.  S.  In 
MS.  Bodl.  Digby  190.  fob  72.  exeat  “ Prologus  in  Opus, 
cui  Titulus ; Traftatus  Canonum  minutiarum  Piiilofophi- 
carum  et  Vulgarium,  quern  compofuit  Mag.  Johannes  de 
Muris,  Normannus  A.  MCCCXXI.  a quo  eodem  anno 
(verba  funt  autorb)  Notitia  Artis  Muficae  proferendae  et 
figurandae  tam  menfurabilis  quam  planae,  quantum  ad  omnem 
modum  poffibilem  difcantandi,  non  folum  per  integra,  fed 
ufque  ad  minutiffimas  fraftiones :”  “ Cognitioque  circuli  qua- 
draturae”perfeftifiime  demonftratae : “Expofitioque  tabularum 
Alphonfi”  regis  Caitelliae:  et  “Genealogiae  Aftronomiae”  no- 
bis claruit,  &c.  “ Canones  de  Eclipfibus.”  Pr.  In  oppofitione 
habenda  aliud.'  MS.  Bodl.  Digby  97.  *bi  habetur  base 
nota  : Hos  Canones  difpofuit  Joannes  de  Muris  Parifiis  in 

A.  MCCCXXXIX.  in  Domo  Scolarium  de  Sorbona. 
“ De  Conjunftione  Saturni  et  Jovis,”  A.  MCCCXLV.  Pr. 
Tres  Principes  ex  Militia.  MS.  Bodl.  Digby  176.  Bal. 
XI.  74.  D its.  App.  p.  872.  feq.” 

As  all  the  trafts  in  the  lift  of  his  writings  which  concern 
mufic  have  been  carefully  examined,  we  will  endeavour  to 
convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  their  contents. 

The  traft  which  begins  “ Quoniam  Mufica  eft  de  Sooo 
relato  ad  Numeros,”  is  now  marked  Bodl.  300.  It  is  a 
treatife  of  Harmonics,  in  which  the  circular  and  conical 
diagrams  and  divifions  of  the  fcale  are  innumerable.  The 
author  is  as  fond  of  the  circle  in  this  work,  as  Tartini  was 
four  hundred  years  after.  The  tranfcriber  has,  however, 
omitted  many  of  thefe  illuftrations  of  his  doftrines,  by 
which,  perhaps,  the  injury  to  mufical  Undents  of  the  pre- 
fent  age  is  not  very  confiderable.  “ Explicit  Mufica  Magiilri 
Joannes  de  Muris.” 

What  follows  in  the  manufeript  is  manifcftly  a continua- 
tion of  the  fubjeft,  and  a fecond  part  of  the  preceding  traft. 
It  begins  thus  : “ Princeps  Philofophorum  Ariftoteles  ait 
in  Principio  Mathematicse  fuse  omnino  Scientis  Signum  eft 
poffe  docere.”  We  find  after  the  introduftion  a repetition 
of  the  initial  fentence  of  the  firft  part : “ Quoniam  Mufica 
eft  de  Sono  relato  ad  Numeros.”  This  part,  however,  re- 
lates more  to  the  praftice  of  mufic  than  the  other. 

In  his  chapter  “ De  Tempore  perfefto  et  imperfefto,”  he 
feems  to  call  common  time  perfect,  and  triple  time  imperfc  ft  : 
for,  he  fays,  “quod  longa  poflit  imperfici  perbrevem.  Brevis 
per  femibrevem.  Semibrevis  per  minimam.  Quod  minima 
non  poflit  imperfici.”  However,  by  thefe  words,  he,  per- 
haps, only  means  to  fay  that  a long,  which  by  itfelf  is  per- 
feft,  or  equal  to  three  breves,  by  pofition  may  be  rendered 
imperfeft,  that  is,  equal  to  two  breves  only,  by  a breve,  the 
next  Ihorteft  note  being  placed  after  it ; and  fo  a breve, 
which  alone,  or  with  other  breves,  is  triple,  becomes  double 
by  a femibreve  following  it.  What  he  means  by  faying  that 
a minim  cannot  be  imperfefted  in  the  fame  manner,  is,  that 
there  was  no  Ihorter  note,  the  crotchet  not  being  then  in- 
vented, to  perform  the  operation.  In  his  Diagrams  of 
Mufical  Proportions,  or  Time  Tables,  he  gives  but  four 
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k’nds  of  notes ; that  is,  in  four  columns  ; for  in  thefe  are 
manifeftiy  five  diTtinft  forms  of  charafters  : as 

I 


The  fcale  of  Guido,  in  a perpendicular  diagram  ; and  the 
heptachords,  which  are  well  arranged  under  their  feveral  de- 
nominations of  durum,  naturale,  and  moile,  are  exhibited  in 
this  traft. 

In  the  traft  by  John  de  Muris, beginningc‘Qu\libet  in  arte,” 
which  we  unexpectedly  found  in  Be’net  college,  Cambridge, 
in  the  fame  volume  as  Odington’s  treatife,  the  notes  are 
divided  into  five  clalfes : “ Quinque  funt  partes  prolationis, 
videlicet,  maxima,  longa,  brevis,  fembrevis  et  minima,”  ut  hie 
—giving  the  fame  characters  as  in  the  traft  juft  mentioned  : 
and  here,  likewife,  his  doctrine  agrees  with  that  in  his  other 
treatife,  where  he  feems  to  call  the  triple  proportions  imper. 
left,  and  the  dual  perfeCt. 

This  is  the  moft  ancient  manufeript  in  which  we  have 
found  the  figns  of  the  modes,  Cf  O 0.  and  the  “ punc- 
tual perfeCtioms.”  Here  it  .plainly  appears  that  the  punCtum, 
or  point,  in  John  de  Muris,  operates  in  the  fame  manner  as 
that  already  ddcribed  in  Franco,  p.  1S7,  where  it  makes 
the  note  to  which  it  is  prefixed  perfeEt , that  is,  of  three 
times  ; and  the  calling  it  “ punCtum  perfeftionis,”  or  point  of 
perfection,  prove  its  power  of  making  a double  quantity 
triple,  as  at  prefent.  At  the  bottom  of  fob  6.  is  written, 

Explicit  traftal  us  Joannis  de  Muris however,  it  goes  on 
for  fifteen  pages  more.  Here,  too,  we  firft  faw  an  open,  or 

white  minim,  t J and  a half  lozeng  e note  . The  ink  is 


pale,  and  the  writing  very  bad,  and  difficult  to  decipher  ; 
but  the  manufeript,  which  is  written  on  paper  of  a 
coarfe  texture,  feems  entire,  and  correfponds  in  every  parti- 
cular with  that  in  the  Vatican  library.  No.  33 21.  It  was 
this  treatife  which  Profdocimo  de  Beldemandis  of  Padua,  a 
voluminous  writer  on  mufic  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  thought  of  fufficient  importance  to  merit  a com- 
mentary, which  is  now  in  the  pofleffion  of  Padre  Martini  of 
Bologna.  “ Praftica  Menfurabilis  Cantus,”  Mag.  Joan,  de 
Muris,  de  Normanuia,  alias  Parilienfis,  cum  expofit.  Prof- 
docimo de  Beldemandis  PaUv.  MS.  an.  1404. 

The  traCt  by  J.  de  Muris,  in  the  Bodieian  library,  upon 
the  meafures,  and  proportions  of  organ-pipes,  according  to 
Guido,  beginning  “ Omne  inftrumentum  mufice,”  is  very 
ffiort,  and  contains  nothing  very  importaritto  mufic  at  prefent. 
It  is  not  known  that  Guido  ever  wrote  on  the  fame  fubjeCt, 
and  de  Muris  only  means  by  “ fecundum  Guidonem,”  to 
fay  that  he  has  followed  the  fame  proportions  which  Guido 
eftablilhed  in  his  divifion  of  the  monochord. 

In  another  fhort  traft  of  the  fame  volume  he  follows 
Boethius.  And  in  his“Traftatus  Canonum  minutiarum 
Philofophicarum  et  vulgarium,”  where  he  tells  us  that  he  had 
compoied  at  the  fame  time  “ a Treatife  on  the  Art  of  Mufic,” 
teaching  and  deferibing  in  figures  or  notes  both  meafured 
and  plain-fong,  with  every  poffibie  kind  of  difeant,  not  only 
by  integers  or  long-notes,  but  by  the  fhorteft  and  molt  minute 
fraftions,  he  probably  alludes  to  his  “ Speculum  Muficte,”  in 
fevrn  books,  which  feems  the  moft  voluminous  of  alt  his 
writings,  but  the  invention  of  the  Charafters  for  Time, 
which  has  been  given  to  de  Muris,  by  altnoft  all  the  writers 
on  mufic  of  the  two  laft  centuries,  and  whom  many  Englifin 
authors  feerr.  ambitious  of  claiming  as  their  countryman, 
probably  with  the  hopes  of  honouring  this  kingdom  with, 
his  invention  of  the  time-table.  But  however  patriotic  may 
be  their  delign,  we  .are  in  poffcffiun  of  fuch  a ftubborn  proof, 


from  his  own  acknowledgment,  of  that  difeovery  not  being 
his  property,  as  he  would  be  unable  to  refute,  if  he  could 
rife  from  the  tomb  and  claim  it. 

Among  the  MSS.  which  were  bequeathed  to  the  Vatican 
library  by  the  queen  of  Sweden,  there  is  a“  Compendium  of 
Prafticai  Mufic,”  by  John  de  Muris,  in  which  he  treats  of 
mufical  charafters  for  time  ; but  introduces  the  fubjeft  with 
a (licit  chronological  fill  of  anterior  muficians  who  had 
merited  the  title  of  Inventors  ; beginning,  as  ufual,  with 
Tubal  ; and,  after  naming  Pythagoras  and  Boethius,  he 
proceeds  to  Guido,  the  monk,  “ who  conftrufted  the  orammut, 
or  fcale  for  the  monochord,  and  placed  notes  upon  lines  and 
fpaces  ; after  whom  came  Magifter  Franco,  who  invented 
the  figures,  or  notes,  of  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis.” — Dcinde 
Guido  monachus  qui  compofitor  erat  gammatis  qui  mono- 
chordum  dicitur,  voces  hneis,  et  fpaciis  dividebat.  Poll 
hunc  Magifter  Franco,  qui  invenit  in  cantu  menfuram  figu- 
rartun.  MS.  Regins  Sued®  in  Vatic.  No.  1146.  “ Com- 

pendium Joannes  de  Muribus.” 

With  refpeft  to  the  difpute  concernmg  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  though  Tanner,  copying  Pits  and  Bale,  call?  him 
an  Enghfhman,  yet  we  find  that  in  the  title  of  one  of  the 
manuferipts  of  the  Bodleian  library,  in  Tanner’s  lift,  he  is 
called  a Norman,  and  in  anotner  a Parilian.  Padre  Mar- 
tini likewife  quotes  a manufeript  of  the  year  1404,  in  which 
he  is  called  the  Great  John  de  Muris,  de  Norman iia,  alias 
Parifieri  (is. 

Having  taken  fome  pains  to  trace  the  opinion  of  his  being 
an  Engliflima.n  to  its  fource,  we  have  been  able  to  find  no 
fuch  title  given  to  him  in  any  of  his  numerous  writings  that 
have  been  preferved  in  manufeript  throughout  Europe.  The 
affertion  refts  entirely  on  Robert  Record,  a phyfician  at 
Cambridge,  and  one  of  the  firft  writers  upon  fcience  in  the 
Englifii  language.  His  works  were  very  voluminous,  of 
wlrch,  however,  little  more  remain  than  the  titles  preferved 
in  Pits’  account  of  him,  which  fays,  that  he  was  living  in 
1552.  (Append.  Iliull.  Ang.  Script,  tom.  i.  p.  872  );  at 
leaft,  we  have  never  been  able  to  procure  any  of  his  writings, 
except  his  Arithmetic,  printed  in  black  letter  1543.  And 
as  John  de  Muris  had  written  on  the  fame  fubjeft  (Auth- 
meticam  Speculativam,  lib.  duos,)  we  had  hopes  of  meeting 
in  this  traft  the  place  where  Record  calls  him  an  Englifh- 
man  ; but  no  fuch  could  be  found. 

Pits,  (loc.cit.)  calls  him  an  Englifii  mathematician,  and 
fays,  “ he  was  a man  of  fome  genius,  but  poffeffed  of  too 
daring  a curiolity  ; for,  while  he  was  ftudying  philofophy, 
he  addifted  himfelf  to  mathematics,  and  to  that  more  fub- 
lime  part  of  aftronomy  which  contemplates  the  heavens: 
and  in  the  exercife  of  his  genius  for  calculation,  he  had  the 
infolence  to  predift  future  events  ; thus  perfuading  the  ig- 
norant and  vulgar,  that  by  the  afpeft  of  the  ftars  he  could 
penetrate  the  decrees  of  Providence.  He  dared  to  publifh 
celeftial  fecrets  under  the  title  of  Prophetiarum,  prophecies.” 
Thefe  particulars,  and  many  more,  he  fays,  were  collefted 
from  Robert  Record.  But  neither  from  him  nor  any  one 
elfe  was  he  able  to  difeover  at  what  time  he  lived.  Bale, 
who  calls  him  a mathematician  and  a conjurer  ( Mathema - 
tlcus  et  Votes')  gives  the  fame  authority  for  his  being  an 
Engliffiman.  • 

This  bare  affertion,  made  at  a time  when  it  was  not  fo  cuf- 
tomary  to  give  or  expeft  proofs  and  critical  exaftnefs  in  fup- 
port  of  fafts  as  at  prefent,  has  not  only  been  copied,  without 
farther  enquiry  by  Pits,  Bale,  and  Tanner,  at  home,  but 
by  Fabricius  and  other  rcfpeftable  writers  on  the  continent. 

A Latin  diftich,  by  an  anonymous  writer,  which  has  been 
quoted  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  can  add  but  little  to  its 
weight,  when  it  is  known  to  come  from  the  moft  ignorant 
3 F 2 and 
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and  monkifh  of  writers,  the  author  of  a treatife  f<  De  Origine 
et  Effe&u  Mufice,”  written  1451  ; who  tells  us  that  “ Cyrus 
lived  foon  after  the  deluge  ; that  one  king  Enchiridias  was 
a writer  on  mufic,”  miftaking,  I fuppofe,  fome  Enchiridion 
which  he  had  feen,  for  the  name  of  a royal  author  : And 
that  “ Thnbal  kept  a blackfmith’s  (hop,  at  which  Pytha- 
goras adjusted  the  confonances  by  the  found  of  his  hammers. 
But  fuch  authority  will  be  found  no  more  to  prove  J.  de 
Muris  an  Englifinman,  than  Guido  or  Franco,  as  both  thofe 
writers  equally  contributed  to  the  progrefs  of  mufic  in  this 
kingdom  ; and  it  may  as  well  be  infilled  upon,  that,  becaufe 
Metallafio  has  enriched  this  country  with  many  beautiful 
fongs,  he  mull  confequently  be  a native  of  England. 

That  monks  and  perfons  of  learning,  for  many  centuries 
before  the  Reformation,  w re  more  frequently  diftinguilhed 
by  the  name  of  the  place  which  gave  them  birth  joined  to 
their  baptifma!  appellation,  than  by  their  family  name,  is 
mofl  certain : as  Guido  Aretinus,  Geoffry  of  Monmouth, 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  William  of  Malmfbury,  John  of 
Salilbnry,  Mathew  of  Weftminfter,  &c.  who  have  been 
always  fuppofed  natives,  or,  at  lead,  inhabitants,  of  the  fe- 
deral places  by  which  they  were  called.  Now,  though  no 
town  in  Normandy  of  the  name  of  Meurs  can  be  found,  either 
in  maps  or  geographical  books,  yet,  a»  there  are  feveral 
places  fo  called  in  France,  particularly  one  in  Touraine,  and 
another  in  Anjou,  near  Angers,  which  by  giving  birth  to 
our  John,  ferved  to  diltinguilh  him  from  his  innumerable 
namefakes  of  other  kingdoms,  cities,  and  profeflions  ; and  as 
no  fatisfaftory  or  probable  reafon  has  been  afiigned  for  fup- 
pofing  him  an  Englilhman,  nor  can  any  one  be  now  fuggeft- 
ed,  except  a patriotic  defire  of  appropriating  to  our  own 
country  a man  whofe  learning  and  talents  have  been  long 
celebrated,  it  is  but  juft  to  reftore  him  to  that  country  which 
feems  to  have  the  faireft  claim  to  him. 

John  de  Muris,  though  not  the  inventor  of  the  “ Cantus 
Menfurabilis,*’  feems,  by  his  numerous  writings,  greatly  to 
have  improved  it.  Indeed,  every  fpecies  of  note  to  be 
found  in  his  tracts,  except  the  minim,  is  defcribed  in  Franco, 
as  well  as  ufed  in  compofitions  anterior  to  his  time,  and 
mehtioned  by  authors  who  wrote  upon  mufic  before  him. 
Nor  is  it  poffible  to  imagine  that  this  art  was  invented  and 
received  by  all  Europe  at  once  : like  others,  it  had  its  begin- 
ning, improvements,  and  perfeftion,  in  different  periods  of 
time.  His  “ Art  of  Counterpoint,”  of  which  we  procured  a 
copy  at  Rome,  though  comprifed  in  a few  pages,  is,  however, 
the  moll  clear  and  ufeful  traft  on  the  fubjefl,  which  thofe 
times  could  boaft. 

He  begins,  by  informing  his  reader,  that,  beyond  the 
odlave,  all  is  repetition.  That,  “ within  the  odtave  there  are 
fix  fpecies  of  concord,  three  perfedl,  and  three  imperfedl : 
of  the  firft  kind  are  the  unifon,  8th  and  5th  : and  of  the 
fecond,  the  two  3ds,  and  major  6th.  The  firft  of  the  per- 
£®dl  kind,  he  fays,  is  the  unifon,  which,  though  by  fome 
not  allowed  to  be  a concord,  yet,  according  to  Boethius,  it 
is  the  fame,  and  the  origin  of  all  confonance.  The  unifon 
naturally  requires  after  it  a minor  3d ; which,  on  the  con- 
trary, for  variety,  is  beft  fucceeded  by  a perfect  concord. 
The  5th  being  of  the  perfedl  kind,  is  well  followed  by  a 
major  3d,  and  e contra . The  odtave,  another  perfedl  con- 
cord, may  be  fucceeded  by  the  major  6th;  after  which, 
either  a perfedt  or  imperfedl  concord  may  be  taken.  It  is 
the  fame  with  the  minor  3d,  which,  being  of  the  imperfedl 
kind,  may  be  fucceeded  cither  by  a perfedl  or  imperfedl  con- 
cord. The  major  3d,  though  befl  followed  by  a 3th,  yet 
may  be  fucceeded  by  another  3d,  but  then  it  muft  be  minor. 
The  major  6th,  too,  though  beft  followed  by  an  8th,  may 
yet  be  fucceeded  either  by  a perfedl  or  imperfedl  concord 
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of  another  fpecies,  for  the  fake  of  variety  ; it  can  be  fol- 
lowed by  a fifth  only  when  the  under  part  rifes  a major  or 
minor  3d  ; but  by  3ds  and  6ths  at  pleafure.  Every  com. 
pofition  flrould  begin  and  end  in  a perfedl  concord ; and  it 
muft  be  remembered  that  no  two  parts  Ihould  afeend  or 
defeend  in  perfedl  concords,  though  imperfedl  may  be  ufed 
without  limitation  : and,  laftly,  care  muft  be  taken,  that 
when  the  under  part  afeends,  the  upper  fhould  defeend,  and 
the  contrary.” 

Moft  of  thefe  rules  were  given  by  Franco,  but  with  lefs 
clearnefs  and  precifion  ; and  as  they  will  not  only  (hew  that 
harmony  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
but  are  fuch  as  would  not  fhock  modern  ears,  we  lhall  prefent 
them  to  the  mufical  reader  in  notes. 
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The  minor  6th,  we  know  not  why,  is  called  a d'tfctrd  by 
Franco,  and  has  no  admiffion  among  concords,  by  John  de 
Muris ; though  it  is  only  an  inverfion  of  the  major  3d, 
which  both  allow  to  be  a concord. 

John  de  Muris  makes  no  mention  of  the  4th  in  this  tradl, 
though,  in  his  “ Speculum  Muficae,”  he  gives  rules  for  dif~ 
canting  in  a fucceffion  of  fourths,  under  the  barbarous  term 
diatejjaronare. 

DEMY  Sangue.  See  Half-Blood. 

DEN,  a fyllable  added  to  the  names  of  places,  and  fhews 
their  fituation  to  be  in  a valley,  or  near  woods,  as  Ten- 
terden,  Biddenden,  & c. 

The  word  is  Saxon  den,  !.  e.  •vallic , or  locus  fylveflris. 

Den  and  Jlrond,  See.  in  Law,  was  a liberty  for  fhips  or 
veirels  to  run  or  come  a-fhore.  King  Edward  1.  by 
charter,  granted  this  privilege  to  the  barons  of  the  cinque 
ports. 

DENA,  in  Geography , a river  of  Hindooftan,  S.E.  of 
Adjodin,  being  one  of  the  four  branches  of  the  Setlege 
(probably  the  Dond),  and,  perhaps,  fays  Mr.  Rtnnelf,  the 
only  principal  one  among  them,  exeept  the  Beyah. 

DENAIN,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  North,  near  the  river  Scheldt,  between  Valenciennes 
and  Bouchain,  remarkable  for  its  abbey,  founded  by  a 
daughter  of  king  Pepin,  and  for  a victory  gained  in  its 
neighbourhood  by  the  French,  under  the  duke  of  Villars  in 
the  year  1712,  oyer  the  allies,  after  the  departure  of  the 
Englifh. 

DENARIATUS  Terras,  in  Ancient  Law-Bools , as 
much  land  as  jg  worth  a peony  by  the  year.  See  Farding- 
deal. 

“ Sibylla 
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“ Sibyila  Barthelot  tenet  unam  acram,  & 5 denariatos 
terrae  in  eodem  tenemento.”  Du-Cange. 

DENARII,  in  Antiquity , a general  term  for  any  fort  of 
pecun'ta  numcrata,  or  ready  money.  'Paroch.  Antiq.  320. 

Denarii  de  Caritate , cuftomary  oblations  made  to  cathe- 
dral churches  about  the  time  of  Pentecoft,  when  the  parifh 
priefts,  and  many  of  their  people,  went  in  procefiion  to  vifit 
their  mother  church.  This  cuftom  was  afterwards  changed 
into  a fettled  due,  and  ufually  charged  upon  the  parifh 
prieft  ; though  at  tirft  it  was  but  a gift  of  charity,  or  pre. 
lent,  for  helping  to  maintain  and  adorn  the  bilhop’s  fee. 
Cartular.  Abb.  Glafton. 

DENARIUS,  the  Roman  penny  ; a Giver  coin,  equiva- 
lent to,  from  fix  to  eight-pence  half-penny  fterling.  See 
Coin. 

The  Romans  having,  for  a long  time,  ufed  brafs  money, 
which  they  call  as,  quafi  <es  ; or  libra  and  pondo , becaufe  it 
was  a pound  weight ; began  in  the  year  of  Rome  485,  or 
269  years  B.C.  to  coin  filver;  and  coined  firft  the  denarius, 
which  was  marked  with  the  letter  X,  becaufe  it  is  worth 
ten  affes,  whence  its  name,  and  divided  into  two  quinarii, 
marked  with  V,  which  were  fubdivided  into  two  feflertia, 
marked  with  thefe  three  letters  IIS.  The  as  was  then  of  3 
ounces,  and  allowing,  which  was  probably  the  cafe,  that  theie 
large  denarii  of  90  grains  at  a medium,  are  of  the  firft  coinage, 
the  proportion  of  copper  to  filver  was  as  1 to  160.  After- 
wards, when  the  denarius  was  of  60  grains  at  a medium,  and 
the  as  of  2 ounces,  copper  was  ftill  to  filver  as  1 to  160;  but 
when  the  as  fell  to  only  an  ounce,  copper  was  to  filver  as  1 
to  80  ; and  when  it  fell  to  half  an  ounce,  and  16  went  to 
the  denarius,  it  was  as  x to  64,  at  which  rate  it  remained. 
With  us  copper  to  filver  is  in  coinage  1 to  40  ; but  in 
a&ual  value  1 to  72.  The  denarius  was  worth  eight-pence 
of  our  money,  the  quinarius  four  pence,  and  the  feilertius, 
whether  filver  or  brafs,  two-pence.  Afterwards,  about  the 
year  1579,  or  175  years  B.C.,  when  the  as  fell  to  half  an 
ounce,  the  filver  denarius  was  made  to  pafs  for  fixteen  affes, 
the  quinarius  for  eight,  and  the  fellerce  for  four  ; but  in  the 
pay  of  the  army,  the  foldier  generally  received  a filver  de- 
narius for  ten  affes,  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hid.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  3. 
Livy,  lib.  xv  ) though  not  without  fome  variations  and 
deductions.  The  denarius  continued  at  this  value  till  the 
time  of  Gallienus.  Under  Caracaila,  or  probably  under  his 
predeceffor,  Severus,  who  firft  debafed  the  filver  coinage, 
there  were  denarii  (truck  of  two  fizes.  The  large  denarius  of 
Caracaila,  and  his  fucceffors,  is  one-third  heavier  than  the 
ufual  one,  and  it  may  be  reafonably  concluded  that  it  bore 
one-third  more  value  ; and  was  worth  6 brafs  feftertii,  while 
the  other  retained  its  firft  value  of  4.  This  large  denarius 
of  courfe  had  24  affaria ; and  it  is  called  by  the  writers  of 
the  Auguftan  hiftory,  and  in  refcripts  of  the  period,  Argen - 
teas,  or  the  filver  piece,  and  Argenteus  Philippas , or  the 
filver  Philip,  the  word  Philip  having  become  a familiar  appel- 
lation for  any  coin.  The  common  denarii  now  firft  began  to  be 
termed  minuti , and  argentei  Philippi  minutuli , and  the  like,  to 
exprefs  their  being  fmaller  than  the  others.  The  firft  argen - 
teas  is  worth  nearly  one  fluffing  fterling. 

From  the  time  that  Caracaila  ftruck  the  large  denarius, 
both  it  and  the  fmall  had  been  leffening  by  degrees  ; till 
after  Gordian  III.  the  latter  totally  vamfhed,  and  the  large 
alone  remained.  This,  in  the  time  of  Gallienus,  was  the 
foie  denarius  of  filver,  and  fo  much  diminished,  as  only  to 
equal  the  minutus , or  fmall  one,  of  Caracaila.  But  Gallienus 
introducing  the  denarii  arei,  which  was  copper  wafhed  with 
filver,  and  of  the  fize  of  the  denarius,  inftead  of  the  feftertii, 
the  argenteus,  though  reduced  more  than  a third  in  fize,  bore 
6 denarii  arei,  its -eld  ftandard  of  fejlertii.  Writers  of  the 
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period,  and  after,  fay,  that  the  denarius,  or  argenteus,  was  of 
60  affaria  ; hence  it  follows  that  each  denarius  <zreus  had  10; 
and  received  its  name  from  that  circumftance,  as  well  as  its 
being  of  the  fize  of  the  filver  denarius.  Thefe  affaria  are 
of  the  fize  of  the  argentei ; and  fhew  that  copper  retained 
its  old  proportion  to  filver  of  about  1 to  60.  The  denarii 
or  argentei  continued  to  be  coined  in  the  time  of  Conftan- 
tine  I.,  and  were  the  money  mod  common  in  currency.  As 
they  had  been  rated  at  100  to  the  pound  of  filver  in  tale, 
they  began  to  be  called  centenionales,  or  hundreders . They 
then  diminilhed  very  fall  in  fize  ; thofe  of  Conftantine  I.  and 
II.,  Conftans,  and  Conftantius  weigh  30  grains  down  to  40  5 
thofe  of  Julian  II.,  Jovian,  40  down  to  30  ; thofe  of  later 
princes,  till  Juftinian,  30  to  20.  Under  Heraclius,  when 
they  ceafed,  the  denarii  were  from  13  grains  down  to  10. 
The  miliarenfis,  which  was  fubilituted  by  Conftantine  in 
the  room  of  the  denarius,  attends  the  denarius  in  propor- 
tional decline  of  fize.  See  Miliarensis  and  Pound. 

The  moft  ancient  denarii  have  on  one  fide  the  head  of  a 
woman  in  a helmet,  with  the  infeription  roma,  and  the 

mark  of  the  denarius  X or  and  fome  few  xvi,  and  a 

biga  or  quadriga  on  the  other  3 whence  they  are  denomi- 
nated bigatiand  quadrigati.  The  next  to  thefe  in  antiquity, 
have  the  head  of  Roma,  or  fome  other  deity,  on  one  fide, 
and  on  the  reverfe  the  name  of  the  mint-mafter,  with  hiftori- 
cal  or  emblematical  figures.  Many  of  thefe  have  the  mark  X 

or  which  remained  long  after  the  denarius  paffed  for  16 

affes.  A third  fort  have  the  head  of  a conful  or  general  on 
one  fide,  with  an  hiftorical  or  emblemat’cal  reverfe  : few  of 

thefe  have  the  mark  X or  -7^,  upon  them.  Thefe  three 

forts  are  called  confular  denarii,  becaufe  they  were  ftruck 
daring  the  republican  government  by  confuls.  The  impe- 
rial denarii  have  commonly  the  head  of  the  reigning  em- 
peror, with  his  names  and  titles  on  one  fide,  and  fome  em- 
blematical figures  on  the  reverfe,  with  fuitable  infeription. 
The  Romans  did  not  ufe  the  denarius  for  a weight,  as  the 
Greeks  did  their  drachm,  till  the  Greek  phyficians  coming 
to  Rome,  and  finding  the  two  coins  nearly  equal,  preferibed 
by  it,  as  they  had  been  ufed  to  do  by  the  drachm  in  their 
own  country. 

We  are  informed  both  by  Celfus  and  Pliny,  that  eighty- 
four  denarii  were  coined  out  of  the  pound  of  filver ; and 
therefore  by  determining  the  true  weight  of  the  Roman 
pound,  we  fhall  obtain  that  of  the  denarius,  which  depended 
upon  it.  But  the  Roman  pound  in  tale  exceeded  it,  in  like 
manner  as  our  pound  in  tale  falls  fhort  of  our  pound  iiv 
weight ; the  Roman  pound  in  tale  confifted  of  100  denarii. 
Celfus  de  Medicina,  lib.  v.  cap.  17.  Pliny,  Nat.  Hift.  lib. 
xxxiii.  cap.  9. 

If  we  take  5040  troy  grains  for  the  weight  of  the  Ro- 
man pound,  as  determined  from  the  gold  coins,  the  confular 
denarius  of  84  in  the  pound  will  weigh  juft  60  troy  grains. 
Mr.  Raper  took  the  mean  wfeight  of  forty-fix  of  the  faireft 
denarii  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  and  found  it  to  be  60.95 
troy  grains  ; but  as  fome  of  thefe  were  imperfeft,  he  found 
the  mean  of  twenty  perfect  denarii  to  amount  to  60.92  : and 
he  queftions  whether  the  denarii  of  above  fixty-three  grains 
ever  paffed  as  current  coin.  The  weight  of  the  denarius  was 
diminifhed  under  the  emperors ; and  Greaves  found,  by  ex- 
amining many  imperial  denarii,  that  from  Auguftus’s  time 
to  Vefpafian  they  continually  almoft  decreafed,  till,  from 
being  the  feventh  part  of  the  Roman  ounce,  they  came  now 
to  be  the  eighth  part ; and  ninety,  fix  were  coined  out  of  the 
Reman  libra;  whereas  under  the  confuls  they  coined  only 
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righty-fonr.  Under  Severus  and  Gordi3nus  they  recovered 
their  weight,  but  with  a confiderable  mixture  of  allay.  J. 
Cafpar  Eifenfclmvd  of  Strafburg,  in  a book  “ De  Ponderi- 
bus  et  Menfuris  Veterusn,”  & c.  publifhed  in  1708,  informs 
us,  that  he  found  the  weight  of  the  imperial  denarius  from 
N ero  to  Sept.  Severus,  to  be  to  the  confular  denarius  in  the 
proportion  of  7 to  8. 

In  order  to  determine  the  value  of  the  confular  denarius 
of  60  troy  grains  of  fine  filver,  we  are  to  confider,  that 
fixtv  two  Englifli  (hillings  are  coined  out  of  eleven  ounces 
two  penny  weight,  troy,  of  fine  filver,  and  eighteen  penny 
weight  allay  ; and  therefore  the  troy  grain  of  fine  filver  is 
worth  -—jTjihs  of  a farthing  ; and  fixty  grains,  or  the  de- 
narius, worth  fomewhat  more  than  eight-pency  farthing 
and  a half  lleriing ; and  the  as,  or  fixteenth  part  of  the  de- 
narius, a little  more  than  a half-penny.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.lxi. 
part.  ii.  art.  48. 

Others,  as  Greaves,  and  after  him  Arbutbnot,  have  made 
the  confular  denarius  the  feventh  part  of  an  ounce  in  weight, 
a little  more  than  fixty-two  grains,  allowing  S25^  troy 
grains  to  the  Roman  pound,  and  its  value,  allowing  eight 
Engiifh  grains  to  the  lilvcr  penny,  7 \cl.  of  our  money  ; and 
the  imperial  denarius  the  eighth  part  of  ail  ounce,  and 
worth  about  6\d.  lleriing. 

M.  Tillemont  obferves,  that  the  denarius  was  held  fuffi- 
cient  to  keep  a perfon  handfomeiy  for  a day;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  feems  to  intimate,  that  it  was  equal  to  twelve 
French  fous,  or  eleven  Englifh  pence  ; but  this  cflimate  errs 
in  ci'eefs  more  than  the  preceding  does  in  deftdt.  See 
Greaves’s  Difeourfe  of  the  Denarius,  in  his  works,  by  Dr. 
Birch,  vol.  i.  p.  235,  and  Arbutbnot  on  Coins,  p.  13. 

Denarius  is  alio  ufed,  in  our  Law  books , for  an  Englilh 
penny 

• “ Denarius  Anglise,  qui  nominatur  fterlingus,  rotundus 

fine  tonfura,  ponderabit  32  grana  frumenti  in  medio  fpicse  ; 
& 20  denarii  facient  m ciam  ; & 12  uncite  facient  libram.” 
St.at.  Ed.  I.  De  menfuns. 

Denarius  Dei  denotes  earneft-money  ; called  alfo  argen- 
tum Dei,  by  the  French  deniers  de  Dieu,  and  in  fome  parts 
of  our  country  arles. 

“ Ita  quod  neuter  mercatorum  ab  illo  contracftu  poffit 
difcedere,  vel  refilire  poflquam  denarius  Dei  inter  perfonas 
contrahentes  datus  fuerit  & receptu=.”  Charti  Eduardi  I. 

Denarius  tertius  comitaius,  denoted  a third  part  of  the 
profits  of  county  courts.  When  thofe  courts  had  fuperior 
jurifdiftion,  before  other  courts  were  erefted,  two  parts  of 
the  fines,  and  other  profits  belonging  to  them,  were  referved 
to  the  king,  and  a third  part  to  the  earl  of  the  county. 
Paroch.  Ant.  418. 

Denarius  Sl't.  Petri.  See  Peter-pence. 

DEN  A ROS,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  ifland  fituated  at  the 
eaftern  extremity  of  Uie  lfle  of  Cyprus,  near  the  promontory 
Kfintratum. 

DEN  AT  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the 
deparment  of  the  Tarn,  on  the  river  Agout ; 9 miles  S.  of 
Alby. 

DENATES,m  Antiquity,  dome'lic  gods,  more  frequent- 
ly called  Penates  which  lee. 

DENAVACA  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon  ; 50  miles  S.  if  Candy. 

DEN  ft  ETA,  in  Antiquity,  from  the  Saxon  Den , a vale, 
and  berg,  a hoe.  denoted  a pace  for  the  rearing  and  feeding 
of  hogs,  in  which  they  are  penned  ; calhd  by  fome  a fwine- 
fomb. 

DENBIGH,  in  Geography , the  county  town  of  Den- 
bighlhire,  N "■  E Wale:-,  is  lituated  nr.  the  fide  and  at  the  top 
of  a craggy  and  lofty  hill,  which  riles  out  of  the  beautiful  and 


fertile  vale  of  Clwyd.  This  place  was  called  by  the  Britons 
Cledfryn  yn  Rhos,  or  the  craggy  hill  in  Rhos.  This  part 
of  the  county  was  given  by  Edward  I.  to  David  ap  Gruffydd, 
brother  to  Llewelyn  the  laft  prince  of  North  Wales,  who 
being  afterwards  beheaded  for  high  treafon,  it  was  given  to 
Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  who  fortified  the  town  with  a ftrong 
wall,  and  either  built,  or  enlarged  the  caftle;  but  his  only 
fon  being  unfortunately  drowned  in  the  well  of  this  caftle, 
his  grief  was  fo  great  that  he  was  induced  to  leave  it  un- 
finifhed.  After  the  earl’s  death,  it  went  by  the  marriage 
ofh's  daughter  Alice,  into  the  pofftffion  of  the  family  of  the 
houfe  of  Lancafter.  Edward  II.  gave  it  to  Hugh  Spencer.; 
after  which,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  Roger  Mortimer 
became  the  pofftffor,  and  fixed  his  arms  on  the  chief  gate'; 
buthe  being  executed  for  high  treafon,  it  went  to  Montague, 
earl  of  Salifbury,  and  was  foon  afterwards  reftor&d  to  the 
Mortimers.  After  many  changes  it  came  to  the  houfe  of 
York,  and  now  belongs  to  the  crown.  Charles  I.  refided  in 
it  fome  time.  It  was  delivered  up  to  the  parliamentary 
army  in  1646,  and  appears  to  have  been  a place  of  fuck 
ilrength,  that  after  the  reftoration  it  was  thought  advifable 
to  blow  it  up.  The  ruins  of  the  caftle  are  ftill  to  be  feen  on 
the  fummit  of  a rock,  which  flopes  on  all  fides  but  one, 
which  is  a precipice.  The  principal  part  of  the  caftle  was 
built  anno  1280,  temp.  Edward  I.  The  grand  entrance  wa3 
through  a large  gate,  with  a pointed  arch,  flanked  by  two 
o&agonal  towers.  The  caftle  feems  to  have  been  of  a lingu- 
lar conftrudiion  : two  walls  being  built  feveral  feet  afunder, 
the  intervening  fpace  was  filled  up  by  pouring  in  a mixture 
of  mortar  and  rough  ftones,  which  formed,  in  drying,  a maU 
as  toiid  as  the  rock  itfelf.  The  profpedt  from  the  caflle  is 
particularly  grand  and  delightful,  commanding  an  extenfive 
reach  of  the  banks  of  the  Clwyd,  interfperfed  with  gentle- 
men’s leats.  Denbigh  is  a borough  town,  governed  by  two 
aldermen,  a recorder,  two  bailiffs  a&ing  as  flu  riffs,  and  twen- 
five  capital  burgeffes,  who  form  a common  council.  The 
aldermen  are  jullices,  and  hold  quarter-feffions  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  county  fefiions  are  held,  by  llatute.  The 
borough  returns  one  member  to  parliament : the  election  is 
vefted  in  the  refident  burgeffes,  in  number  about  five  hun- 
dred ; the  bailiffs  are  the  returning  officers.  The  political 
influence  is  entirely  in  the  Middleton  family,  of  Chirk-callle, 
whofe  anceftors  have  reprefented  the  borough  in  various  par- 
liaments from  33  Henry  VIII.  to  the  prefent  time.  The 
town  is  not  large,  but  generally  well  built,  and  contains  534 
houfes  and  2391  inhabitants,  of  whom  794  were  returned  as 
being  employed  in  trade  and  manufacture,  particularly  of 
ffioes,  gloves,  and  other  articles  of  leather,  in  which  commo- 
dities the  town  carries  on  a confiderable  traffic.  Denbigh 
gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Fielding.  Near 
the  caftle  ftands  the  chapel  of  St.  Hi  ary,  which  is  the  com- 
mon place  of  worfhip  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  ; as 
the  parifh  church  and  burial  ground  are  about  a mile  diftant 
in  the  bottom  of  the  vale.  Near  the  lower  end  of  the  town, 
in  the  parifh  of  Henllan,  flood  a priory  of  White  Friars ; 
but  little  of  it  remains  except  a part  of  the  church,  now  con- 
verted into  a barn.  Here  are  alfo  the  ruins  of  So  abbey  of 
Black  Monks  of  the  Benedictine  order,  founded  and  endow- 
ed  by  Adam  Salufbury,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Den- 
bigh is  diftant  from  London  218  miles  N.  W.  Evans’ 
Cambrian  Itinerary. 

Denbigh,  Cape,  a point  of  a peniufula,  cm  the  American 
coaft,  fouth  of  Norton  Sound,  obterved  in  captain  Cook’s 
third  voyage  in  1778,  firft  fuppofed  to  be  an  ifland,  but 
afterwards  tound  to  be  unit  d to  the  continent  by  a low  neck 
of  land,  on  each  fide  of  which  the  coaft  forms  a bay. 
N.  lat.  64°  30'.  E.  long.  198°  30'.  The  captain  had  fome 
* mtercourfe 
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jntercourfe  with  the  natives,  who  exchanged  a Few  dry  fifh 
for  fuch  trifles  as  they  could  procure;  but  they  were  moft 
defirous  of  knives,  and  had  no  diflike  of  tobacco.  Lieutenant 
Gore,  who  was  fent  to  examine  the  peninfula,  found  there 
was  little  frefh  water,  and  that  the  wood  was  difficult  to  be 
obtained,  as  the  boats  grounded  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
coaft.  To  the  fouthward  of  cape  Denbigh,  was  an  ifland 
named  “ Befborough  ifland,”  S.  520  E.,  15  leagues  diftant. 
The  adjacent  country,  where  there  was  no  wood,  was  cover- 
ed with  heath  and  other  plants,  fome  of  which  produced 
abundance  of  berries.  The  underwood,  fuch  as  birch,  wil- 
lows, and  alders,  rendered  it  troublefome  walking  amongtl 
the  trees,  which  were  all  fpruce,  and  none  of  them  above  6 
or  S inches  in  diameter.  All  the  drift-wood  in  thefe  northern 
parts  was  fir.  The  natives  in  their  fize  and  features  refembled 
thofe  whom  the  voyagers  had  met  with  on  every  other  part  of 
the  coaft.  King  George’s  Sound  excepted.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  fhip,  they  fang,  while  one  of  their  number 
beat  upon  a kind  of  drum,  and  another  made  a thoufand  antic 
motions  with  his  hands  and  body  ; but  there  was  nothing 
favage  either  in  the  fong,  or  in  the  geftures  that  accompanied 
it.  Their  clothing  confided  principally  of  deer-lkins  ; and 
they  obferved  the  cuftom  of  boring  their  under  lips,  and  fix- 
ing ornaments  to  them.  Their  habitations,  feated  clofe  to  the 
beach,  conliited  fimply  of  a fbping  roof,  without  any  fide 
walls,  compofed  of  logs,  and  covered  with  grafs  and  earth. 
The  entrance  was  at  one  end;  the  fire-place  juft  within  it  ; 
and  a fmall  hole  near  the  door  Jet  out  the  fmoke.  Although 
they  had  fome  beads,  the  article  which  they  feemed  chiefly 
to  value  was  iron;  and  for  four  knives  made  out  of  an  old 
iron  hoop,  they  gave  400  pounds  weight  of  fifh,  fome  being 
trout,  and  the  reft  in  fize  and  tafte  between  a muiltt  and 
herring.  The  berries  procured  here  were  wild  currant-ber- 
ries, hurtle-berries,  partridge-berries,  and  heath-berries. 
The  low  land  connecting  this  peninfula  with  the  continent 
was  full  of  creeks,  and  abounded  with  ponds  of  water,  fome 
of  which  in  the  month  of  September  were  frozen  over. 
Here  were  a great  many  geefe  and  buftards,  fome  inipes,  and 
on  the  high  ground  partridges  of  two  forts.  In  the  wood, 
mufqvitoes  were  in  great  plenty.  This  peninfula  feemed  to 
have  been  in  remote  times  an  ifland  ; for  there  were  marks 
of  the  fea  having  flowed  over  the  iithrnu0,  and  it  appeared  to 
be  kept  out  by  a bank  of  fand,  ftones,  and  wood,  thrown  up 
by  the  wave?.  Cook’s  Third  Voyage,  vo).  ii.  p.  4S5.  See 
Norton’s  Sound. 

DENBIGHSHIRE,  a county  of  North  Wales,  is 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  Caernarvon fnire ; on  the  north 
by  the  Irifh  fea  ; on  the  eaft  by  Font  (hire,  Chefhire,  and 
Shropfhire  ; and  on  the  fouth  by  Merionethfhire  and  Mont- 
gomeryfhire.  This  dihriiR  is  divided  into  fix  hundreds ; 
and  extends  from  north-north-weft  to  fouth-eaft  about  thirty- 
nine  miles ; while  its  greateft  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  does 
not  exceed  twenty-three  miles.  This  extent  is  not  accurate- 
ly afcertained,  as  there  has  never  been  a correct  furvey  of 
the  county.  Mr.  Kay,  who  drew  up  a concife  agricultural 
report  refpefting  Denbighfhire,  ftates,  that  it  contains  about 
410,000  acres  of  land,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  rugged 
4ind  mountainous,  but  the  lower  grounds  being  inclofed,  and 
in  general  well  wooded,  with  a great  variety  of  very  rich 
valleys  interfperfed,  confiderably  foften  its  appearance.  The 
foil  is.  various,  confiding  of  gravel,'  clay,  and  loam  ; chiefly 
loamy  gravel  and  ebb  (hale.  The  air  is  falubrious  ; and  the 
inhabitants  in  general  long-lived.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Clwyd  and  the  Conway  ; the  former  paffes  through  the 
vale  of  the  fatiie  name  ; whilft  the  latter  is  the  boundary  be- 
tween this  county  and  Caernarvonflrire.  All  th-e  country 
about  Wrexham  (the  moft  populous,  and  iargeft  town  in 


North  Wales,  lying  on  the  eaftern  parts  of  thb  county,)  is 
beautifully  variegated.  Chirk  caftle.  the  feat  of  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton, within  twelve  miles  from  Wrexham,  is  pleafantly 
fltuated  on  a rifing  ground,  commanding  a moft  extenfive 
view,  although  furrounded  with  large  and  very  va  uable 
plantations.  Wynftay,  the  feat  of  fir  Watkin  Williams 
Wynne,  which  lies  half-way  between  Chirk  and  Wrexham, 
is  alfo  a moft  delightful  lituation,  with  extenfive  old  planta- 
tions ; befides  a great  number  of  other  gentlcm  n’s  feats, 
. all  of  which  are  encompafled  with  fine  woods.  The  banks 
of  the  Dee  afford  excellent  pafture  and  hay.  The  moft  ex- 
tenfive vailey  in  this  county  is  the  celebrated  vale  of  Clwyd, 
in  which  are  a number  of  towns,  villages,  and  gentlemen’s 
feats.  It  is  above  twenty  miles  in  length,,  and  Iro  n three  to 
eight  miles  in  breadth,  according  to  the  approach  or  reeds 
of  the  mountains,  with  which  it  is  guarded  on  all  iides  except 
on  the  north.  This  vale  is  in  general  in  a high  itate  of  cul- 
tivation ; though  the  weftern  parts  are  more  barren,  except 
on  the  fea  coaft.  The  crops  principally  cultivated  are  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  and  peas,  with  red  and  white  clover,  and  rye- 
grafs,  potatoes,  and  a few  turnips.  Denbighfhire  contains 
57  panfhes,  and  12,621  houfes,  inhabited  by  60,352  per- 
H'ons,  of  whom  6,960  were  returned  as  being  employed  in 
trade  and  manufacture,  and  21,104  in  agriculture,  Wool 
is  the  principal  objedt  of  manufacture  of  the  county,  and  is 
wrought  into  cloths  of  different  qualities,  and  alfo  into  dock- 
ings, particularly  thofe  called  Angola  hofe.  Near  the  village; 
of  Chirk  are  a foundery  for  cannon,  and  alfo  fome  iron  forges. 
The  borders  of  the  county  afford  fome  lead  mines;  and  in 
the  fouth-weftern  parts  coal-pits  are  worked.  The  chief 
products  of  this  county  are  cattle,  corn,  and  cheefe  : the  lat- 
ter in  fome  parts,  particularly  in  the  fine  palfure  land  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dee,  is  equal  in  quality  to  that  made  in  Che- 
fhire. Denbighfhire  returns  two  members  to  parliament  ; 
one  for  the  county,  and  one  for  the  county -town.  It  lies  part- 
ly in  the  dioctfe  of  St.  Afaph,  and  partly  in  that  of  Bangor, 
“ Kay’s  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  North  W ales.” 
“ Evans’s  Cambrian  Itenerary.” 

DENCHE',  Denchea,  or  Endenche,  in  Heraldry . See 
Danche'. 

DENDER,  in  Geography , a river  of  Fianders,  which  runs 
into  the  Scheldt  at  Dendermond. 

DENDERA,  the  ancient  Tenlyris  or  Eenlyra,  a town  or 
large  village  of  Egypt,  built  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
at  a fhort  diftance  from  the  weft  bank  of  the  Nile,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a very  fertile  plain,  about  242  miles  S.  of  Cairo, 
and  48  S.S.E.  of  Girge.  The  furrounding  orchards,  which 
produce  excellent  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  grapes, 
and  figs,  render  it  a charming  place,  and  afford  a delightful 
coolnefs  in  a fcorc’ning  country.  A foreft  of  palms  and 
fruit-trees,  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  ftill  exills  in  its  envi- 
rons, and  furnifhes  the  greateft  part  of  the  charcoal  that  is 
confirmed  in  Egypt.  An  Arabic  prince,  with  the  title  of 
emir,  has  a fovereign  authority  over  Dendera  and  the  cir- 
cumjacent country  ; but  he  pays  a tribute  to  the  beys  of 
Cairo.  The  fite  of  Tentyris;  which  was  formerly  a cele- 
brated city  of  Egypt,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  nome  Ten- 
tyritus,  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  is  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a league  from  the  prtfent  village  of  Dendera,  to- 
wards the  ryiou  tarns  to  the  weltward.  This  city  was  of 
great  extent,  and,  from  its  fplendour,  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  moft  confiderable  cities.  Hi-  and  Venus  were  here  ho- 
noured with  public  worfhip  ; and  a temple  was  corifecrated 
to  each  of  thofe  divinities.  But  what  rendered  this  place 
more  particularly  remarkable  was  the  enmity  which  the  in- 
habitants had  fworn  to  crocodiles,  and  the  continual  war 
which  they  waged  againft  thofe  hideous  reptiles*  The  Ten- 
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fyrite  purfued  the  crocodile  into  the  water,  overtook  him, 
leaped  upon  his  back,  and  ran  a flick  into  his  mouth,  wit.h 
which,  as  with  a bridle,  he  brought  him  to  the  fhore,  where 
he  put  him  to  death.  In  the  midit  of  ruins  and  rubbifti,  occu- 
pying  a great  fpace  of  ground,  and  attefting  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  ancient  Tentyris,  there  is  ftill  handing  a 
temple,  entire,  and  in  good  prefervation.  It  was  dedicated 
to  Ilis ; and  this  tutelary  divinity  was  there  worfhipped  in 
the  (hape  of  a cat.  This  temple  is  in  the  form  of  an  oblong 
fquare,  and  is  built  of  white  ftones,  taken  from  the  calcareous 
rocks  of  which  the  neighbouring  mountains  confift.  The 
-facade  is  132  feet  and  fome  inches  in  length.  In  the  middle 
of  the  cornice,  below  the  corona,  is  a globe  reding  upon  the 
'tails  of  two  filhes.  The  large  veftibule  is  fupported  by 
enormous  columns,  which  are  21  feet  in  circumference. 
Their  capitals  are  of  a fingle  piece,  and  reprefent  heads  or 
broad  faces  placed  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  upon  a fef- 
tooned  drapery  ; over  them  are  fquare  blocks,  which  projeft 
beyond  the  figures,  and  have  fome  refemblance  to  pannels. 
The  interior  of  the  building  is  divided  into  feveral  apart- 
ments, the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics 
and  fymbolical  figures.  The  exterior  walls  are  alfo  charged 
with  them.  Thefe  figures  are  very  remarkable  images,  and 
fuch  as  are  not  to  be  found  on  any  other  monuments  of 
ancient  Egypt.  Three  perfons  are  feen,  who  form  part  of 
an  Ifiac  proceflion.  Behind  each  of  thefe  figures  is  a row 
of  hieroglyphics  ; which,  if  they  were  underftood,  would  pro- 
-bably  explain  the  different  attributes  didinguifhing  thefe 
feveral  perfonages.  The  Egyptian  figures  which  have  tails 
are  cynocephah  (dog-headed)  or  other  monkies;  having  a 
human  form,  with  appendages  afiimilating  them  to  animals. 
The  flowers  are  probably  thofe  of  the  lotus,  or  water-lily,  a 
plant  which  was  famous  in  Egypt,  as  a proof  of  the  necef- 
•fary  overflowings  of  the  Nile,  and  as  one  of  the  mod  common 
articles  of  fubfiltence  of  the  inhabitants.  The  figure  of  Ofi- 
ris  or  Ills  has  the  head  of  a fparrow-hawk  ; but  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  determine  whether  it  be  a man  or  a woman.  Its 
head-drefs  is  compofed  of  the  fun’s  difk  and  the  lunar 
crefcent  ; it  holds  in  one  hand  the  thau,  or  handled  crofs,  and 
in  the  other,  a feeptre  capped  with  a fettion  of  the  fruit  of 
the  Egyptian  arum  (arum  colocafia)  one  of  the  plants  mod 
in  ufe  for  the  fuftenance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  Here 
ds  obferved  a feeptre  furmounted  by  a fleur-de-lis,  adopted 
by  the  kings  of  France  for  their  coat  of  arms.  This  feems 
to  have  been  th«  emblem  of  power  among  feveral  ancient  na- 
tions in  the  Eaft.  Herodotus  and  Strabo  relate,  that  the 
kings  of  Syria  and  Babylon  formerly  bore  the  fleur-de  lis 
at  the  end  of  their  feeptre.  The  cieling  of  part  of  this 
temple  is  painted  in  frefco,  of  the  brilliant  azure  blue  colour, 
with  which,  in  fine  weather,  the  canopy  of  heaven  is  adorned; 
the  figures  in  relievo,  with  which  this  blue  ground  is  inter- 
fperfed,  have  been  painted  of  a beautiful  yellow  ; and  thefe 
paintings,  at  the  expiration  of  fome  thousands  of  years,  ftill 
jpoffefs  a brilliancy  to  which  our  prefent  colours  cannot  be 
compared,  and  they  are  ftill  as  bright  as  if  they  had  been 
■ecently  laid  on. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  fasade  of  this  temple 
is  more  than  132  feet  in  length.  The  depth  of  the  periftyle 
is  1 15  feet  3 inches,  and  its  breadth  60  feet  1 1 inches.  The 
two  Tides  of  the  edifice  a re  254  feet  yi  inches  in  length  ; 
and  the  depth  is  no  feet  11  inches.  The  roof  of  the 
temple  is  flat,  and  formed  of  very  large  ftones,  placed 
from  one  pillar  to  another,  or  from  a wall  to  a pillar, 
or  refting  upon  two  party-walls.  Several  of  thefe  blocks  are 
18  feet  long,  and  6 broad.  Such  is  the  deplorable  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  Egypt  with  regard  to  the  arts,  which 
iad  their  birth  here,  and  vtfhich  had  arrived  at  a high  degree 


of-perfe£lion,  that  a number  of  figures  have  difappeared  in 
this  wonderful  monument  of  ingenuity,  under  the  efforts  of 
that  deteftation  which  modern  barbarians  have  vowed  to  the 
arts,  in  general  ■ and,  in  particular,  to  reprefentations  of  ani- 
mated nature.  All  the  figures,  within  their  reach,  are  in  a 
great  meafure  deftroyed.  Several  Greek  and  Roman  copper 
medals  and  engraved  ftones,  as  well  as  other  fragments  of 
antiquity,  and  emeralds,  are  very  commonly  found  in  the 
ruin3  of  Tentyris.  According  to  the  ailronomical  obferva- 
tions  made  by  Mr.  Bruce,  the  latitude  of  Dendera  is  deter- 
mined to  be  26°  10'.  Sonnini’s  Travels  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt. 

DENDERMOND,  Dermonde,  Tenermondc , Tenera- 
munda,  but  at  prelent  generally  called  Termonde,  is  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Scheldt  (Efcaut),  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  river  Scheldt  and  Dender,  which  traverfes  the 
town;  18  miles  S.  of  Antwerp,  18  miie6  W.  of  Malines,  and 
18  miles  N.  W.  of  Bruffels.  N.  lat.  3 1°  3'.  Dendermond  is 
well  fortified,  its  environs  can  eafily  be  laid  under  water,  and 
fome  works  which  have  lately  been  added,  render  it  very 
ftrong,  and  particularly  important  in  time  of  war  to  facilitate 
or  to  impede  the  communication  between  Gand  and  An- 
twerp. It  is  the  chief  place  of  a diftrift  of  the  fame  name, 
and  counts  3028  inhabitants.  Its  canton  has  an  extent  ©f 
90  kiliometres,  11  communes,  and  a population  of  18873 
individuals.  The  whole  diftridl  contains  11  cantons,  73 
communes,  180,316  inhabitants,  and  a territorial  extent  of 
892  kiliometres  and  a half.  The  foil  is  uncommonly  fertile, 
producing  all  forts  of  corn,  befides  hemp  and  flax.  It  has 
excellent  paftures,  and  is  remarkable  for  good  horfes. 

DENDR ANATOMY,  from  SsvSpov,  tree , and  o.varo/xt), 
anatomy , a term  ufed  by  Malpighi,  and  others,  to  exprefs  the 
diffeftion  of  the  ligneous  parts  of  trees  and  fhrubs,  in  order 
to  the  examination  of  their  ftru&ure  and-ufes.  Galen  has 
ufed  the  fame  word,  and  taken  fome  pains  to  difeover  fome 
of  the  fubje&s  of  thefe  refearehes.  There  is  a very  remark- 
able analogy  between  the  parts  of  fome  trees,  and  thofe  of 
peculiar  parts  of  animal  bodies;  and  Malpighi  has,  with 
great  juftice,  ufed  the  comparative  anatomy  of  trees,  to  ex- 
plain, by  the  formation  of  the  galls,  and  other  preternatural 
tumors  on  them,  the  puftules  and  other  unnatural  flefhy  ex- 
crefcences  on  animal  bodies. 

DENDRITES,  Denbritical.  This  term,  derived 
from  oev^ov,  a tree,  is  applied  to  thofe  cryftallizations  of  falta 
and  other  bodies  that  ailume  a ramified  appearance.  The 
lateral  branches  of  the  dendritically  cryffallized  falts  are  ge- 
nerally long  and  {lender,  and  more  orlefs  curved  ; hence  they 
often  as  much  refemble  feathers  as  vegetables,  in  which  cafe 
they  are  generally  denominated  feathery  or  plumofe.  Some 
of  the  molt  beautiful  fpecimens  of  this  kind  of  cryftalliza- 
tion  are  exhibited  by  the  froft  work  that  forms  on  the  infide 
of  windows  during  the  winter.  Sal  ammoniac  and  nitre  may 
alfo  be  made  to  depofit  cryftals  of  great  beauty  by  fpreading 
a few  drops  of  a watery flotation  of  each  on  the  furface  of  a 
plate  of  glafs,  and  allowing  it  to  dry  gradually. 

Of  the  mineral  fubftances,  thofe  the  molt  liable  to  this 
kind  of  cryftallization,  are  native  copper,  filver,  and  gold, 
and  the  mixed  oxyds  of  iron  and  manganefe.  The  latter 
forms  thofe  extremely  delicate  blackifh  brown  fprigs  refem- 
bling  mofs,  and  the  fmaller  kinds  of  fea-weed  by  which  the 
furface  of  many  kinds  of  marble  is  variegated,  and  which, 
when  imbedded  in  agate  and  chalcedony,  form  thofe  pretty 
pebbles  called  Mochoa  ftones.  It  may  be  obferved  by  the 
way  that  they  are  thus  called  not  becaufe  they  come  from 
the  town  of  Mochoa  in  Arabia,  but  from  a corruption  of 
the  German  term  moebjein,  mofsftone. 

DENDRQBIl[M,  in  Botany , (from  $1 vo/cv,  a tree , and 
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life-,)  a genus, of  plants,  belonging  to  the  Orchis  tribe,  growing 
parafitically,  for  the  molt  part,  on  the  trunks  or  branches  of 
old  trees,  in  tropical  countries.  Wiild.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  Swartz. 
Aft.  Holm.  1800.  p.  244.  T rafts  on  Botany,  197.  Schrad. 
Journal,  1799,  234.  t.  2.  f.  1.  Sw.  Orchid,  in  Schrad. 
Neues  Journ.  v.  1.  92.  Clafs  and  order,  Gynandria  Monan- 
clria.  Nat.  Ord.  Orchtdeee , Linn.  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  reformed.  Cal.  (in  fome  fpecies  reverfed,) 
three-leaved,  oblong,  fomewhat  fpreading  ; the  two  lower- 
moll  leaves  extended  at  the  bale,  on  their  under  tide,  and  co- 
hering fo  as  to  form  a pouch,  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  a 
fpur.  Cor.  Pet.als  two,  oblong,  lateral  ; neftary  a lip,  of  va- 
rious (hapes  in  different  fpecies;  its  bafe  included  in,  and 
often  connefted  with,  the  pouch  of  the  calyx,  deftitute  of  a 
fpur;  its  prominent  part  occafionally  concave  or  flat,  undi- 
vided or  lobed,  generally  more  colonred  than  the  reft  of  the 
flower.  Siam.  Anther  an  hemifpherical  terminal  deciduous 
lid,  of  two  or  four  cells  ; maffes  of  pollen  two  or  more,  glo- 
bular, yellow,  glutinous.  Pi/2.  Germen  inferior,  oblong  or 
ovate,  ereft,  furrowed  ; flyle  columnar,  ferrn-cylindrkal,  a 
little  incurved,  concave  in  front ; Itigma  a moilt,  fhining,  or- 
bicular fpot,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  flyle  near  the  top.  Peric. 
Capfule  oblong  or  ovate,  with  three  or  fix  angles  or  ribs, 
one  ceil  and  three  valves,  burfting  between  the  ribs.  Seeds 
numerous,  minute,  each  clothed  with  a chaffy  tunic. 

Eff.  Ch.  reformed.  Calyx-leaves  forming  a pouch  with 
their  bale.  Lip  without  a fpur.  Anther  vertical.  Pollen 
globofe.  Fiowers  often  reverfed. 

Flowers  dircM. 

Sp.  t.  D.  palmifolitm.  Sw.  (Epidendrum  palmifclium  ; 
S.v.  Prod.  123.)  '*  Leaves  lanceolate,  broad,  ribbed,  each 
proceeding  from  a bu'b.  F ower-llalks  radical,  manv-flow- 
ered.”  Sw.  Found  by  Dr.  Swartz  in  Jamaica,  and  known 
to  us  by  the  above  charafters  only.  2.  D.  Barrlngtonia. 
Sw.  (Epidendrum  Barringtomse  ; Sm.  Ic.  Pift.  t.  15.) 
Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  many-ribbed,  feveral  proceeding 
from  each  bulb.  Flower-tlalks  radical,  molily  finglt- 
flowered.  We  believe  this  magnificent  fpecies  has  never 
been  pubbfhed  but  by  the  writer  of  the  prefent  article,  in  the 
work  above  quoted.  Dr.  Swartz  has  taken  his  charafters 
from  thence,  he  not  having  met  with  it  in  Jamaica,  from 
which  ifhnd  its  roots  were  fent  to  the  late  Hon.  Mrs.  Bar- 
rington, in  whofe  fine  coll  clion  at  Mongewell  they  flowered 
in  April,  1791.  'The  next  year  the  fame  fpecies  bloffomed 
under  Mr.  Fairbairn’s  ca?e  at  Chelfea.  The  roots  are,  as  in 
the  whole  genus,  perennial  and  parafitical ; confuting  of  long, 
thick,  round,  downy  branching  fibres,  which  infinuate  them- 
felves  into  the  cracks  and  cavities  of  the  old  rotten  bark  of 
trees.  Bulbs  expofed,  cluflered,  ovate,  green,  fmooth,  lon- 
gitudinally furrowed  and  wrinkled,  as  large  as  turkey’s 
eggs.  Leaves  three  or  four  from  the  top  of  each  bulb,  a 
foot  long,  fheathing,  fpreading,  of  a broad  lanceolate,  fome- 
what elliptical,  fhape,  waved,  pointed,  ribbed,  plaited, 
entire,  fmooth,  of  a fine  green.  F'lower  falls  radical, 

few,  three  inches  high,  fimple,  fhrathed  with  feales,  each 
bearing  one,  rarely  two,  large  and  very  fingular  fiowers, 
whofe  calyx  and  petals , each  much  above  an  inch  long, 
are  green,  tipped  with  a tawny  hue,  and  elliptical.  Lip 
rather  fhorter  than  the  petals,  three-lobed,  with  a thick 
yellow  palate  ; the  fide  lobes  fmall,  thin,  acute ; the 
central  one  large,  fringed,  orange  bordered  with  yellow. 
Style  with  its  lid  white,  bent  down  to  the  palate.  In 
drying  every  part  turns  black.  The  flowers  have  no  fmell. 
3.  D.  preecox.  (Epidendrum  prsecox  ; Sm.  Exot.  Bot.  t.  97.) 
Leaves  lanceolate,  three-ribbed;  two  from  each  bulb. 
Flower-!ta  ks  terminal,  fingle-flowered,  Lio  of  the  neftary 
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tubular,  fringed,  marked  with  five  rough  lines.  Found  by 
Dr.  Francis  Buchanan  in  Upper  Nepal  in  the  Eall  Indies, 
growing  among  moffes  on  the  trunks  of  trees  or  on  ro-ks. 
The  natives  call  it  Caybufwa.  Bulbs  at  firft  Imall,  awl-fbaped, 
invefted  with  feales;  afterwards  ovate  or  heart- (haped,  and  as 
large  as  the  root  of  a tulip,  green  fpeckled  with  purple. 
Leaves  in  pairs  from  the  fummit  of  each  bulb,  lanceolate, 
three-ribbed,  fomewhat  {talked,  coming  after  the  fiowers , 
which  grow  folitary  on  a little  {talk  from  the  top  of  (we 
believe)  a diflinft,  but  fimilar,  bulb,  and  are  very  iarge  and 
handfome,  purple;  their  nectary  rolled  up  into  a tube,  its 
edge  fringed  and  white,  its  palate  marked  with  five  parallel, 
rough,  yellow  ribs.  4.  D-  humile.  ( Epidendrum  humile  ; 
Sm.  Exot.  Bot.  t.  98.)  Leaves Flower-balks  ra- 

dical, frngle  flowered.  Lip  of  the  n diary  tubular,  jagged, 
hairy,  marked  with  nine  elevated  lines.  Gathered  alfo  on 
the  moffy  trunks  of  trees  in  Upper  Nepa!,by  Dr.  Buchanan, 
who  never  could  find  any  leaves.  Its  habit  is  like  the  tail, 
and  probably  the  bulbs  bear  leaves  at  their  fummrs,  as  in 
that.  The  flower falls  however  fpring  from  the  root. 
Flowers  folitary,  flefn-coloured  with  purple  ribs.  Lip  very 
beautifully  coloured  internally  with  yellow  and  cr  mlon, 
fringed  alfo  and  hairy.  The  two  la fl  are  moll  lovely  plants, 
whofe  bulbs,  if  they  could  be  procured,  would  prove  a great 
acquifition  to  our  gardens.  5.  D .fanguineum.  Sw.  (Satvrium 
n'.  3 ; Browne’s  Jamaica,  324.  Viteum  radice  ! ulbofa  mi- 
nus, delphinii  fiore  rubro  fpeciofo  ; Sloane’s  Jam.  v.  1.  250. 
t.  121.  f.  2.)  “ Leavts oblong,  fingle-nbbrd  two  'mm  each 
bulb.  Stalk  terminal,  with  feveral  flowers.  Petals  decur- 
rent along  the  germen.”  A native  of  the  Well  Indies. 
Browne  lavs  it  is  one  of  the  molt  beautifu1  of  its  trihe,  and 
grows  indifferently  on  all  the  trees  and  rocks  in  the  low 
lands  of  Jamaica.  Bulbs  about  the  fize  of  nutmegs,  each 
bearing  two  rigid,  elliptic-oblong,  blunt  leaves  with  one 
channelled  rib.  Stalls  terminal,  folitary  from  between  the 
leaves,  a fpan  high,  divided  into  a few  branches,  every 
one  of  whinh  bears  a purple  flower,  above  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, w'  ofe  ip  is  br  >ad  and  crenate,  variegated  with  yellow 
and  purple.  According  to  Swartz  the  two  petals  run  down 
tbe  germen,  of  courfe  within  the  pouch  of  the  calyx,  in  the 
form  of  a fpur.  6.  D.  mofehatum.  Sw.  Orch.  94.  (Epi- 
dendrum mofehatum  ; Buchanan  in  Symes’s  Emb.  to  Ava, 
t,  26.  Thee-kua  nee  of  the  Birmans.)  Stem  creeping, 
marked  with  eight  furrows.  Leaves  two-ranked,  elliptic. 
Chillers  many-flowered.  Petals  twice  as  broad  as  the 
calyx.  Lip  entire.  Grows  on  trees  in  the  Eall  Indian 
kingdom  of  Ava.  The  leafy  branches  are  a foot  long, 
with  eight  furrows,  like  the  main  Hem.  Leaves  rigid, 
fmooth,  elliptic-oblong,  obtufe,  fpreading  in  two  ranks. 
Clujlers  fpreading  in  an  oppofite  direftion  to  the  branches ; 
their  ftalks  round  and  even.  Flowers  about  fix  in  each 
duller,  large,  very  fragrant,  yellow  with  a purple  fpot 
on  each  fide  of  the  neftary.  Buchanan.  7.  D.  Mya- 
furus.  Sw.  (Epidendrum  Myofurus;  Forft.  Prod.  60.} 
“ Leaves  linear,  fomewhat  lanceolate,  channelled,  flightly 
emarginate.  Flower-llalks  naked.  Spike  filiform,  droop- 
ing.” S w.  A native  of  the  Society  iflands  in  the  South 
fea.  Forfter.  8.  D.  utricularioides.  Sw.  (Epidendrum 
utricularioides  ; Sw.  Prod.  122.)  “ Leaves  lanceolate, 

lineated,  flat,  (talk  panicled.  Petals  united  by  their  bafe8 
into  a very  flrort  fpur,  beneath  the  great  inverfely  heart- 
fhaped  lip.”  Sw.  Found  by  Dr.  Swartz  in  Jamaica  and 
Hifpaniola,  and  his  fpecific  ebarafter  is  all  the  information 
we  have  concerning  it.  9.  D.  tefiiculatum.  Sw.  (Epidtn- 
drum  fatyrioides  ; Sw.  Prod.  123.)  “Leaves  cylindrical, 
fomewhat  tapering.  Fiower-ftaik  nearly  fimple.  Flowers 
with  two  globofe  fweliings  at  the  bafe  ia  front.”  Sw.  A 
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rstive  of  Hifpaniola.  io.  D. punHatum.  Sm.  Exot.  Bot. 
t.  12.  Leaves  radical,  very  fhort,  imbricated.  Spike 
many-flowered.  Lip  three-iobed,  acute,  downy.  Sent  by 
Dr.  White  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Jackfon,  New 
South  Wales.  Stems  feveral,  two  or  three  feet  high,  un- 
branched, round,  purple,  clothed  with  a few  draggling 
fcales  only,  and  bearing  fix  or  eight  fhort,  imbricated,  ovate, 
fielhv  leaves  at  the  bafe.  Each  item  terminates  in  a long 
fimple  brafteated /pile,  or  rather  chijler , of  very  numerous 
and  handfome  purple  flowers,  dotted  all  over  with  red 
fpecks,  and  their  germens  are  befprinkled  with  purple  glands. 
The  calyx-leaves  t|nd  petals  are  lanceolate  and  acute.  Lip 
fcarcely  equal  to  them  in  length,  deeply  three-iobed,  yellow 
and  downy  above  towards  the  bale.  1 1 . D.  corniculatum.  S w. 
(Epidendrum  corniculatum  ; Sw.  Prod.  123.)  “ Stem  very 
fhort.  Leaf  folitary, oblong,  fomewhat  wedge- Ihaped,  (lightly 
(talked.  Flower  folitary.  with  a curved  point.”  Sw.  A 
native  of  Jamaica.  12.  D.  lancenfatum.  Sw.  (Epidendrum 
Lanceola  ; Sw.  Prod.  123.)  “ Stem  very  fhort.  Leaf  fo- 

l'.tarv,  lanceolate,  llalked.  Stalks  two-flowered.”  Sw. 
This  minute  lpecies  form?  little  tufts,  each  plant  confiding 
of  a Jlem  about  half  an  inch  high,  bearing  at  its  fummit  one 
narrow,  lanceolate,  llalked,  fmootli,  pale-green,  (Iraight  leaf, 
lcarcely  two  inches  long,  and  by  its  fide  a (lender,  Ihorter 
flower-ltalk,  on  which  Hand  two  little  pale  brafteated  flowers. 
It  grows  in  Jamaica,  from  whence  we  have  received  it 
through  Dr.  Swartz’s  hands.  13.  D.  fertularioides . Sw. 
(Epidendrum  (trtularioides ; Sw.  Prod.  122  ) “ Stem  (lender, 
creeping.  Branches  eredt,  very  fhort,  fingle  leaved.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  fomewhat  llalked.  Flowers  folitary.”  Sw. 
A native  of  Jamaica,  j y,.~D.  racemforum.  Sw.  (Epidendrum. 
racerniflorum  ; Sw.  Prod.  123.)  Stem  elongated,  errcl, 
fheathed.  Leaf  folitary,  elliptical,  llalked.  duller  taller 
than  the  leaf.  Flowers  leaning  to  one  fide,  pointed, 
quadrangular.  A native  of  Jamaica.  Dr.  Swartz.  It  has 
iomewhat  of  the  afpedt  of  the  Linnaean  Opbrys  monopbyllos , 
but  with  fewer  flowers  in  the  duller,  and  thofe  flowers  are 
alio  larger.  The  leaf  is  obtufe,  with  one  principal  rib,  and 
many  fmaller  ones.  Stem  in  veiled  with  a few  long,  tubular, 
brown,  membranous  fcales.  15.  D.  alpcjlre.  Sw.  (Epi- 
dendrum alpellre ; Sw.  Prod.  125.)  “Stem  elongated. 
Leaf  folitary,  ovato-lanceolate.  Chillers  loofe.  Angles  of 
the  capfule  muricated.”  Sw.  A native  of  Hsfpaniola. 
16.  D.  laxum.  Sw.  (Epidendrum  laxum  ; Sw.  Prod. 
12-y)  “-Stem  elongated.  Leaf  folitary,  oblong,  pointed. 
Clutters  loofe.  Capfules  naked.”  Sw.  A native  of  Ja- 
maica. Dr.  Swartz  fufpedls  Plumier’s  Helieborine  ophio- 
gloffo  fimilis,  Ic.  t.  176.  f.  3,  may  be  this  fpecies,  though 
quoted  by  Linnaeus  for  his  Epidendrum  ophioglolfoides, 
which  is  Stehs  ophiogloffoides  of  Swartz,  a very  different 
plant.  17.  D.  rufeifolium.  Sw.  (Epidendrum  rufeifolium  ; 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1353.  Jacq.  Amer.  226.  t.  133.  f.3.)  “Stem 
elongated.  Leat  folitary,  ovato-lanceolate.  Flowers  cluf- 
tcred  in  the  bofom  of  the  leaf.”  Sw.  Found  in  Martinico. 
Root  fibrous.  Stem  folitary,  fimple,  llraight,  fcarcely  a fpan 
high,  bearing  one  pale  terminal  leaf  of  an  ovato-lanceolate, 
pointed  form,  with  many  ribs,  from  the  infertion  of  whole 
italk  fprings  a little  tuft  of  greenilh  white  flowers. 

* * Flowers  reverfecl. 

iS.  D.  lifiorum.  Sw.  (Epidendrum  biflorum  ; Forfl. 
Prod.  60.)  “ Stem  round,  fimple.  Leaves  in  two  ranks, 

lmcar-lanceolate,  flat.  Flower-llaiks  very  fhort,  in  pairs, 
oppofite  to  the  leaves,  proceeding  from  the  bafe  of  their 
(heath  Sw.  Native  of  the  Society  iflands,  in  the 
South  fea.  The  Jlem  bears  many  leaves , whofe  fheaths  are 
perforated  by  a pair  of  flowcr-ltalks,  each  bearing  a fingle 


flower.  Sw.  19.  D.  anceps.  Sw.  “ Stem  two-edged, 
fimple.  Leaves  in  two  ranks,  laneet-fliaped,  fiat.  Flower- 
ilalks  very  fnort,  in  pairs  from  the  bafe  of  the  fheaths.” 
Sw.  A native  of  the  Fall  Indies,  known  to  us  only  by  the 
above  charaflers.  20.  D.  moniljorme.  Sw.  (Epidendrum 
rr.onilifornie  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1352.  E.  monile ; Thunb. 
Jap.  30.  Eu  Ran;  Ivtempf.  Exot.  S64,  cum  ic. ) Stem 
round,  fimple,  jointed.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acute. 
Flowers  on  terminal,  elongated,  divaricated  flalk?.  Spur 
rounded.  Common  upon  trees,  rocks,  and  wails  in  Japan, 
where  it  is  ufual  to  hang  up  bunches  of  this  plant  in  the 
houfes,  in  which  fituation  it  will,  according  to  Kiempfer, 
bear  flowers  and  feed  ; and  though  it  bloffoms  no  more,  it 
will  retain  life  for  feveral  years.  The  roots  creep  by  means 
of  lcyons.  Stems  cluilered,  eredl,  fimple,  of  many  ftriated 
joints.  Leaves  commg  after  the  flowers,  linear-lanceolate, 
acute,  chi.-fiy  about  the  tops  of  forae  of  the  flems.  Flowers 
from  the  fummits  of  the  leaflefs  Hems,  two,  three,  or  more, 
together,  on  fprrading  flalks  about  an  inch  long.  Tney  are 
white  or  blulh-colourcd,  with  a thick  rounded  bafe  or  fpur. 
The  lip  is  fpotted  with  purple.  Ktempf.  Thunb.  21. 
D.  crumenatum.  Sw.  (Angrtecum  crumenatum  ; Rumph. 
Amb.  v.  6.  ioj.  t.  47.  f.  2.)  “ Stem  fomewhat  branched, 

(lightly  compreffed,  tuberous  at  the  bafe.  Leaves  ovato-lan- 
ceolate.  Cluilers  eredt.  Flowers  in  alternate  diftant  pairs. 
Spur  acute.”  Sw.  Native  of  Java  ; Sw.  Amboina  ; Rum- 
phius.  This  fpecies  is  but  imperfectly  known  to  us,  though 
we  have  feveral  from  Dr.  Buchanan,  and  there  are  fome  in 
Rumphius,  nearly  related  to  it,  the  precife  determination  of 
which  mult  be  referved  for  fome  future  opportunity.  Their 
f.owers  are  generally  large  and  haridfcme,  often  in  pairs,  with 
a eonfiderably  elongated  fpur  like  bafe.  Stems  clothed  with 
alternate  leaves,  of  a coriaceous  texture  whith  numerous  ribs. 
22.  D.  polyjlachyon.  Sw.  (Epidendrum  minutum ; Aubl. 
Guian.  v.  2.  824.  Heleborine  ramofa,  floribus  minimis 
luteis ; Plum.  Ic.  1S0.  t.  185.  f.  1 ) “ Leaves  nearly  ra- 

dical, elliptic-lanceolate.  Stem  two-edged.  Spikes  nume- 
rous, alternate,  all  leaning  one  way.”  Sw.  Native  of  Guiana, 
the  Well  Indies,  and,  according  to  Swartz,  of  Africa  and  the 
Ealt  Indies.  Root  of  many  thick,  juicy,  fimple  fibres.  Stem 
folitary,  clothed,  at  the  very  bafe  only,  with  feveral  broad- 
lanceolate,  fpreading,  rigid,  ribbed  leaves.  Flowers  termi- 
natmg  the  Hem,  which  is  otherwife  fimple,  in  feveral  alter- 
nate, loofe,  roughifh  fpikes.  Bradeas  minute.  Petals  (mail, 
yellowilh.  Germen  long.  Capfules  elliptical.  The  flowers  in 
Piumier’s  plate  are  very  incorrect.  23.  D.  crifpatum.  Sw. 
(Epidendrum  crifpatum;  Forft.  Prod.  60.)  “ Stem 

branched,  wand-like.  Leaves  thread-fhaped,  fomewhat  in- 
curved. Cluilers  lateral,  fimple.”  Sw.  Found  in  the 
Society  ifles  of  the  South  fea.  The  middle  fegment  of  the 
lip  is  revolute,  undulated  and  crenate.  Forller.  24.  D. _/'<?- 
vanicum.  Sw.  “ Stem  throwing  out  roots.  Leaves  llalked, 
eredl,  broad-lanceolate,  obtufe.  Staiks  many-flowered, 
from  the  bafe  of  the  fheathing  footftaiks.”  Sw.  A na- 
tive of  Java.  25.  D .fpeciofum.  Sm.  Exot.  Bot.  v.  1.  17. 
t.  10.  Stem  fimple.  Leaves  nearly  radical,  elliptic-oblong, 
duller  folitary,  terminal,  many  flowered.  Lip  three-iobed. 
Grows  on  rocks  and  trees  about  Port  Jackfon,  New  South 
Wales.  Stem  fhort  and  thick.  Leaves  almolt  entirely  radi- 
cal, from  fix  to  twelve  inches  long,  more  or  lefs  recurved, 
oblong  or  fomewhat  elliptical,  ribbed,  very  tough  and  rigid. 
Clujler  folitary,  on  a terminal,  fcaly  fla lk,  fimple,  a foot  or 
more  in  length,  confiding  of  a great  number  of  alternate  or 
icattered  flowers,  which  are  large  and  handfome,  variegated 
with  white,  yellow,  and  pink,  the  lip  dotted  wirh  purple. 
Capfule  obovate,  large.  2 6.  D.  linguforme.  Sm.  Exot. 

Bot.  v.  1.  19.  t.  11.  Stem  creepiug.  Leaves  ftffile,  obo- 
5 *■  vate 
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vate  frr.oo.th,  flc-IT? y . Clufters  from  the  bsfe  of  the  leaves. 
Lip  revolute.  Grows  on  rocks  along  the  fea-fhore  at  Port- 
Jickfon,  New  South  Wales.  Stems  branched,  creeping, 
v/’th  very  long,  thick,  fibrous  roots.  Leaves  alternate, 
fcarcely  an  inch  long,  fcfiLe,  obovate  or  elliptical,  fmooth, 
extremely  thick  and  juicy,  convex  beneath,  furrowed 
above.  Silpula  folitary,  fheathing,  membranous,  very 
large.  Clujle.rs  folitary  from  each  ftipula  at  the  bafe  of 
tlie  leaf,  credit,  about  a finger’s  length,  invefted  with  a dou- 
ble (heath  of  their  own  in  the  lower  part,  (lender  above,  of 
fix  or  more  very  elegant  flowers.  The  petals  and  calyx- 
leaves  are  upright,  linear,  acute,  cream-coloured.  Pouch 
yellowifh,  fhort.  lap  narrow,  acute,  revolute,  (lightly  tluee- 
lobed,  bute  near  the  bafe,  yellow :(h  and  furrowed  towards 
the  extremity.  2 7.  13.  pygmaum.  Stem  creeeping,  bul- 
bifercus.  Leaves  nearly  Lffile,  elliptical,  downy,  cori- 
aceous, folitary  from  each  bulb.  Clufters  ....  Gathered 
on  moffy  rocks  and  trees  in  New  Zealand,  by  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Menzies,  F.L.S.  This  is  but  half  the  fize  of  the  laft, 
with  which  it  agrees  fo  nearly  in  habit,  that  though  its 
flowers  are  unknown,  we  fcruple  not  to  refer  it  hither.  Stems 
thread-fhaped,  (lender.  Leaves  alternate,  on  very  fhort 
footfealks,  elliptical,  obtufe,  revolute,  coriaceous  rather  than 
fltfliy  ; ribbed  and  rcughifh  beneath;  clothed  above  with 
fhort,  prominent,  downy  hairs.  Each  footftalk  proceeds 
from  a little  round  bu'b,  like  a ring,  fmooth  and  (hining, 
yellowifh,  and  much  wrinkled  in  a dry  ftace,  but  apparently 
very  fuccwlent  when  frefh.  2S.  D.  repians.  Sw.  “ Stern 
creeping,  bulbiferotis.  Leaves  ovate,  in  pairs  from  each 
bulb.  Fiower-ltalks  radical.”  Sw.  Found  in  the  ifland  of 
Mauritius.  OF  this  we  know  nothing  but  the  above  cha- 
racter of  Dr.  Swartz,  who  quotes  in  Schrader’s  Journal, 
2 15,  (where  he  originally  made  it  a Cymbidium ,)  the  Tjferou- 
tecka-maravara,  Rheede  Hort.  Mai.  v.  J2.  45.  t.  23,  but 
with  a mark  of  doubt.  The  plant  there  figured  is  clofely 
allied  to  our  laft  fpecies,  but  its  leaves  are  larger,  fmooth, 
emarginate,  and  their  bulbs  rather  elliptical  than  annular. 
Each  bulb  bears  but  one  leaf,  which  circumftance  does  not 
accord  with  Dr.  Swartz’s  fpeeific  charadter.  29.  D.  galea- 
turn.  Sw.  “ Stem  creeping.  Branches  (heathed,  fitigle- 
leaved.  Leaves  broad-lanceolate,  obtufe.  Clufters  folitary, 
many  flowered,  fhorter  than  the  leaves.  Flowers  conical, 
incurved,  helmet-fliaped.”  Sw.  Gathered  at  Sierra  Leone, 
Africa,  by  Dr.  Adam  Afzthus,  as  well  as  the  three  fol- 
lowing, all  known  to  us  merely  by  the  charafters  given  in 
Dr.  Swartz’s  work  above  quoted.  30.  D .pumilum.  “ Stem 
creeping,  thread-fhaped,  bulbiferous.  Leaves  oblong,  foli- 
tary from  each  bulb.  Flower-ftalks  from  the  bafe  of  the 
bulbs,  very  (lender,  elongated  : z'g-z.rg  at  their  fummits.” 
Sw.  31.  D.  rofeurn.  “ Stem  leaflefs,  upright,  clothed  with 
ovato-lanceolate  membranous  (heaths.  Chiller  terminal. 
FI.  >wers  conical,  fomewhat  deltoid  ; lip  fpatulate,  minutely 
crenate.”  Sw.  32.  D.  paniculatum.  “Stem  clothed  in 
•its  lower  part  with  oblong,  obtufe,  emarginate  Laves; 
in  its  upper  two-edged  and  (heathed.  Spikeltts  thread- 
fhaped,  panicled,  terminal.  Flowers  crowded,  minute.” 
Sw. 

Dr.  Swartz  conic 6fures  the  Eplclendrum  carinatum,  I. inn. 
JBontktaa  luzonica  ; Petiv.  Gazoph.  t.  44.  f.  to.)  may  be  of 
this  genus,  which,  as  far  as  can  be  guefLd  from  Petiver’s  in- 
complete figure,  is  probable.  Linnaeus,  who  trotted  to  this 
figure  alone,  feems  to  have  taken  the  bulbs  for  leaves. 

Alio  the  following  : 

Epidendrum  graminifolium  ; Linn,  known  only  by  Plumier’s 
Ic.  t.  176.  f.  t. 

Epidendrum  concretum  ; Jacq.  Amer.  22 S. 

Ceraia fun  pile  tjfma  ; Loureir.  Cochinch.  51 S. 


Flos  lync's  ; Hernand.  Mex.  ?66,  a magnificent  p ant 
apparently  moil;  akin  to  our  fecond  fpecies. 

The  whole  genus  Maxillarla  of  the  Fiora  Peruviana.  See 
its  Prodrorr.us,  t.  25. 

With  feveral  fpecies  of  Angnecum  in  Rumphius,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded;  fee  his  v.  6.  t.  45 — 51. 

DE ND RO MET E R , (from  Stvfyay,  a tree,  and  pvt f tv, 
I meafure, ) an  inftrument  for'  measuring  trees.  The  firft  in- 
ftrument for  the  purpofe  of  m'eafuring  the  trunk,  the 
branches,  and  the  height  of  a tree,  without  asftuaily  touch- 
ing the  tree,  was  contrived,  not  many  years  ago,  by  Meffrs. 
Duncombe  and  Whittel,  who  called  it  the  dendrometer , and 
obtained  a patent  for  the  exclufive  (ale  of  it.  Since  this 
inftrument  Serves  to  meafure  trees  from  a determinate  dif* 
tance,  other  inftruments,  contrived  fubfequent  to  it,  for  th.e 
purpofe  of  meafiiring  the  fizes  as  well  as  the  drft antes  of 
objetfts  in  general,  though  not  particularly  intended  for  the 
menfuration  of  trees,  have  likewife  been  called  der.dromctcrs . 
The  principle  of  every  one  of  thofe  inftruments  is,  that  a 
part  of  the  inftrument  forms  a bafe  of  known  cimerfi  >ns,  and 
the  angle  at  each  extremity  of  this  bafe  being  m.eafured  with 
great  accuracy,  the  dt  (lance  of  the  objedft  may  be  obtained 
by  means  of  an  eafy  calculation,  or  from  a table.  1 he 
diftance  being  thus  afeertained,  the  fize  cf  the  obj-di  will 
afterwards  be  eafily  determined  from  the  angle  which  it  is 
found  to  fubtend.  We  (hall  now  in  the  firft  place  defcribe 
Meffrs.  Duncombe  and  Whittel’s  original  dendrometer  ; L- 
condly,  we  (hall  defcribe  another  inftrument  lately  contrived 
for  the  purpofe  of  meafuring  trees  but  by  immediate  con- 
tact ; and  (hall,  laftly,  give  a general  idea  of  the  other  inftru- 
rnents  for  meafuring  diftances,  &c.  which  have  likewiie  ob- 
tained the  name  of  dendrometer  s. 

“ Meffrs.  Duncombe  and  Whittel’s  dendrometer  confifts  of 
a femicircle  A,  (Plate  VI.  Survey  lug, Jig.  7.)  divided- into  two 
quadrants,  and  graduated  from  the  middle.  Upon  the  diame- 
ter B,  there  hangs  a plummet,  L,  for  fixing  the  inftrument  in  a 
vertical  pofition.  There  is  alfo  a chord,  D,  parallel  to  the  dia- 
meter, and  a radius, E,  pafiing  at  right  angles  through  the  dia- 
meter and  chord.  From  a point  on  the  radius,  hangs  an  alti- 
meter C,  between  the  chord  and  diameter,  to  which  is  affixed  a 
fmail  femicircle  G,  and  a ferew  to  confine  it  in  any  pefiticn. 
The  altimeter,  which  is  contrived  to  form  the  fame  angle 
with  the  radius  of  the  inftrument  as  the  tree  forms  with  the 
horizon,  is  divided  from  its  centre  both  ways  into  40  equal, 
parts  ; and  thefe  parts  are  again  fubdivided  into  halves  and 
quarters.  Upon  the  fmail  femicircle,  G,  on  which  is  ac- 
counted the  quantity  of  th.e  angle  made  by  the  altimeter 
and  radius,  are  expreffed  degrees  from  60  to  120;  being 
30  on  each  quadrant.  The  radius  is  numbered  with  the 
fame  fcale  of  divifions  as  the  altimeter.  Tnere  is  alfo  a no- 
nius to  the  fmail  LmiciicL,  which  (hews  the  quantity  <>f 
an  angle  to  every  five  minutes.  On  the  back  of  tnis  in- 
ftrument  the  dock  M,  (fig.  8.)  of  the  Aiding  piece  is  con- 
fined to  the  axis  N,  which  moves  concentrically  par?.!  tl  to 
the  elevation  index,  F,  (jig.  7.)  on  the  opp>  lite  fide,  to  which 
it  is  affixed.  This  index  is  numbered  by  a fcale  of  equal  di- 
vifions with  the  altimeter  and  radius.  At  the  end  of  the 
index  is  a nonius,  by  which  the  angles  of  elevation  above  or 
of  depreffion  below  the  horizon,  meafurtd  upon  the  femi- 
circle of  the  inflrurtlent,  are  determined  to  every  five  mi- 
nutes. There  is  alfo  a groove  in  the  radius,  that  fli  Ls 
acrofs  the  axis  by  means  of  a ferew,  1,  wo  king  between  th& 
chord  and  femicircle  of  the  inftrument  ; and  this  ferew  is 
turned  by  the  key  O.  Upon  the  ftock,  M,  (Jig  8.)  is  a Hid- 
ing piece,  P,  that  always  tufts  at  ngnt-angles  with  the  alp- 
meter,  bv  means  of  a groove  in  the  latter.  To' the  flunk 
of  the  Aiding  piece  is  affixed  a moveable  limb,  which 
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forms  the  fame  angle  with  the  altimeter  as  the  bough  farms 
with  the  body,  or  trunk,  of  the  tree.  This  limb  may  be 
of  any  convenient  length,  divided  into  equal  parts  of  the 
fame  fcale  with  all  the  foregoing  divifions.” 

“ At  the  extremity  of  the  fixed  axis,  on  a centre,  an  in- 
dex, R,  with  telefcopie  fight3,  works  horizontally  upon  the 
moveable  limb  of  the  Aiding  piece.  Upon  this  horizontal 
index,  R,  may  be  fixed  a fmall  quadrant,  T,  defcribed  with 
any  convenient  radius  from  the  centre,  on  which  the  index 
moves,  and  divided  into  90°  ; beginning  at  a right  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  at  right  angles  with  the  fiducial  edge  of  the 
faid  index  ; and  upon  the  extremity  of  the  axis  is  a nonius, 
whereby  to  determine  the  quantity  of  an  angle  upon  the 
quadrant  to  every  five  minutes.  There  are  alfo  two  fmall 
circular  arches,  S,  S,  ferving  to  keep  the  fights  in  a paral'el 
pofition,  each  containing  an  equal  number  of  degrees.  Up- 
on thefe  arches  is  meafured  the  angle,  fubtending  a fide 
equal  to  the  difference  of  the  altitudes  of  the  obferved  ob- 
jefts,  above  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and  whofe  bafe  is  the 
neareft  diftance  between  the  perpendiculars,  in  which  thofe 
objefts  are  fituated.  The  dendrometer  is  fitted  to  a theodo- 
lite, and  may  be  ufed  either  with  or  without  it,  as  occafion 
requires.  ” 

“ The  principal  ufe  of  this  inftrument  is  for  meafuring  the 
length  and  diameter  of  any  tree,  perpendicular,  or  oblique, 
to  an  horizontal  plane,  or  in  any  lituation  of  the  plane  on 
which  it  reds,  or  of  any  figure,  whether  regular  or  irre- 
gular, and  alfo  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  boughs,  by 
mere  infpeftion  ; and  the  inventoi'3  of  it  have  calculated  ta- 
bles, annexed  to  their  account  of  the  inlfrurnent  itfelf,  by  the 
help  of  which  the  quantity  of  timber  in  any  tree  is  obtained 
without  calculation,  or  the  ufe  of  the  Aiding  rule. 

“ The  inftrument  is  reftified  by  fetting  it  in  a perpendicu- 
lar pofition,  by  means  of  the  plummet,  and  icrewing  it  to 
the  ftaff ; then  the  altimeter  is  placed  ia  the  exaft  pofition 
of  the  tree,  whether  perpendicular,  reclining,  or  inclining, 
and  is  ferewed  fall.  If  the  tree  ftands  on  level  ground,  the 
horizontal  diftance  from  the  tree  to  the  axis  of  the  inftru- 
ment  is  meafured  with  a tape  line,  and  the  radius  is  moved 
with  the  key,  till  that  diftance  be  cut  upon  it  by  the  infide 
of  the  diameter:  but  if  the  ground  be  Aanting,  the  diftance 
from  the  tree  to  the  inftrument  is  meafured,  and  the  eleva- 
tion index  is  moved,  till  the  point  of  the  tree,  from  which 
the  diftance  was  meafured,  is  feen  through  the  fights,  and 
there  ferewed  faft  ; and  the  radius  is  moved  backwards  or 
forwards  with  the  key,  till  this  diftance  is  cut  npon  the  ele- 
vation ind'X  by  the  perpendicular  line  of  the  altimeter;  and 
the  horizontal  line  will  be  marked  upon  the  radius  by  the 
infide  of  the  diameter.  In  order  to  obtain  the  length  of 
the  tree,  the  elevation  index  is  firft  moved  downwards,  till 
the  bottom  of  the  tree,  cut  by  the  horizontal  wires,  is  ob-- 
ferved  through  the  fights,  and  the  feet  and  inches  marked 
by  the  index  upon  the  altimeter  below  the  point  of  fight, 
or  horizontal  line,  are  noted  down  : then  the  index  is 
moved  upwards,  till  the  part  which  you  would  meafure, 
cut  by  the  horizontal  wires,  is  feen,  and  the  feet  and  inches 
marked  on  the  altimeter,  above  the  point  of  fight,  are  noted  : 
thefe  two  quantities  added  together,  give  the  exaft  length 
of  the  tree,  which  is  inferted  in  a field-book.  For  the 
girth  of  the  tree,  the  circumference  in  that  part  where  the 
horizontal  diftance  was  taken,  is  meafured  with  the  tape 
line  ; and  a fixth  part  of  this  circumference  is  added  to  the 
diftance  on  the  radius,  which  was  before  cut  by  the  infide 
of  the  diameter,  becaufe  the  tape-line,  in  taking  the  dif- 
tance, cannot  be  applied  to  the  centre  of  the  body  of  the 
tree  ; then  the  elevation  index  is  lowered  to  that  part  of  the 
tree,  of  which  the  diameter  is  to  be  taken,  and  is  ferewed 


faft.  Set  the  moveable  limb  of  the  Aiding-piece  quite  Araight, 
and  the  edge  of  the  horizontal  index  upon  the  firft  divifion 
of  it.  Turn  the  whole  inftrument  about  to  the  left  hand, 
till  you  fee,  through  the  fights,  the  left  fide  of  the  tree  cut 
exactly  by  the  perpendicular  wires ; then  the  inftrument  be- 
ing fixed,  move  the  fights  only  upon  the  Aiding-piece,  till 
you  fee  the  right  Ade  of  the  tree,  cut  alia  by  the  perpendicu- 
lar wires,  and  you  will  find  the  true  diameter,  marked  by  the 
horizontal  index  upon  the  Aiding-piece,  which  is  to  be  en- 
tered in  a aiftinft  column  of  the  field-book. 

“ For  the  boughs:  let  the  diftance  on  the  radius  be  now 
reduced  to  its  former  quantity,  and  the  elevation  index 
moved  upwards,  till  the  bough  is  feen  through  the  fights, 
and  ferewed  faft.  Set  the  moveable  part  of  the  Aiding 
piece  in  a pofition  parallel  to  the  bough,  and  the  edge  of 
the  horizontal  index  on  the  firft  divifion  of  it.  Turn  the 
whole  inftrument  about,  till  you  fee,  through  the  fights,  the 
fhoot  of  the  bough,  dole  to  the  trunk  cut  by  the  perpendi- 
cular wires ; then  move  the  fights,  till  you  fee  the  other 
end  of  the  bough  cut  by  the  faid  wires,  and  note  the  feet  and 
inches  marked  by  the  horizontal  index  on  the  moveable  limb 
of  the  Aiding  piece,  which  will  give  the  true  length  of  the 
bough  to  be  inferted  in  the  fitid-book.  And  the  girth  of 
the  bough  may  be  obtained,  by  direfting  the  fights  to  that 
part  of  it,  whofe  girth  is  defired  ; then  by  moving  the  ele- 
vation index  downwards,  till  you  fee  the  under-fide  of  the 
bough  cut  by  the  horizontal  wires,  and  there  noting  the 
feet  and  inches  marked  by  the  faid  index  on  the  altimeter; 
after  which  let  the  elevation  index  be  moved  upwards,  till  the 
upper  Ade  of  the  bough,  cut  by  the  horizontal  wires,  is  leen; 
the  feet  and  inches  marked  upon  the  altimeter  are  to  be  noted 
as  before  : the  former  quantity  fubtrafted  from  the  latter, 
will  give  the  true  diameter  of  the  bough,  which  is  entered  in 
the  field-book.  The  true  folidity,  both  of  the  body  of  the 
tree,  and  of  the  boughs,  may  be  found  from  the  diameter  and 
lengths,  in  tables  calculated  for  this  purpofe. 

“ The  dendrometer,  fitted  to  a theodolite,  may  be  applied 
to  the  meafuring  of  heights  and  diftances  of  objefts  accefii- 
ble  or  inaccefiible,  whether  iituated  in  planes  parallel,  or  ob- 
lique, to  the  plane  in  which  the  inftrument  is  placed.  It 
may  be  alfo  ufed  for  taking  all  angles,  whether  vertical,  ho- 
rizontal, or  oblique,  in  any  pofition  of  the  planes  in  which 
they  are  formed  ; and  thus  for  facilitating  the  practical  ope- 
rations of  engineering,  land-furveying,  levelfing,  mining,  &c. 
and  for  performing  the  various  cafes  of  plane  trigonometry, 
without  calculation  ; of  which  the  inventors  have  fubjoined 
a variety  of  examples  to  their  account  of  the  inftrument  in 
their  treatife  upon  the  Dendrometer 

Notwithftanding  the  oftenfible  extenfive  application  of 
this  inftrument,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ufe  of  it  has  been 
generally  adopted,  which  may  be  principally  attributed  to 
its  complicated  conftruftion. 

The  25th  volume  of  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Society  for 
the  encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
contains  a very  ufeful  and  fimple  machine  for  the  meafure- 
ment  of  the  girths  of  trees,  to  which  the  inventor,  Mr. 
James  Broad,  gives  the  name  of  Gauge,  or  Meafure  for  Tim* 
ber,  but  which  in  faft  is  a dendrometer  in  the  Itrift  fenfe  of 
the  word,  and  it  therefore  deferves  a place  in  the  pre lent  ar- 
ticle. This  inftrument  is  reprefented  in  Plate  III.  Surveyings 
fg.  9.  a a,  a a,  Mr.  Broad  fays,  are  two  long  pieces  of  well- 
feafoned  wood,  joined  near  the  middle  by  a pin,  b,  going 
through  them,  forming  an  axis  on  which  they  move  : c,  c , are 
two  pieces  of  brafs  ferewed  near  the  upper  ends,  on  the  fides 
oppofite  to  each  other,  and  projefting  over  to  form  the  mea- 
furing points  : d,  is  the  index  fattened  to  one  of  the  pieces 
of. wood  at  and  moving  freely  under  a fmall  bar  at  f% 
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g,  g,  are  fcrews  with  nut?,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  long 
flits  of  the  two  arm?,  to  wedge  them  open,  whereby  the 
vibration  is  dcftroyed,  and  the  arms,  though  light,  are  ren- 
dered ftiff : h,  h h.  b,  are  fcrews  and  nuts,  to  prevent  the  arms 
from  fplitting.  With  refpedt  to  the  general  conftru&ion, 
life,  and  improvements  that  may  be  made  to  it,  Mr.  Broad 
exprefles  himfelf  in  the  following  manner, 

“ Tne  inftrument  is  compofed  of  tv;o  ftraight  pieces  of 
well-feafoned  deal,  ab  ut  13  ieet  long,  joined  together  by 
a pin  going  through  them,  on  which  they  are  moveable  ; but 
neither  the  length  nor  thicknefs  is  of  any  particular  coa- 
ftquence,  as  by  following  the  directions  hereafter  given, 
they  may  be  made  of  any  iize.  A little  way  from  the 
large  end  is  a brals  limb,  I call  the  index,  on  which  ate 
engraven  figures  denoting  the  quarter-girth  in  feet  and 
inches.  To  ule  tins  iiillrument,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  take 
hold  of  the  large  end,  and  apply  the  other  to  that  part  of 
the  tree  where  you  wilh  to  know  the  girth,  opening  it  fo 
wide  as  juft  to  touch  at  the  fame  time  both  fides  of  it, 
without  draining  it,  keeping  the  graduated  fide  of  the  index 
lippermoft,  on  which  the  greater  girth  will  be  fhewn,  after 
allowing  for  the  bark,  by  the  inner  edge  of  the  brafs  on  the 
right-hand  leg.  An  operation  fo  eal'y  and  fimple,  that  a 
perfon  of  the  meaneft  capacity  might  meafure  a great  num- 
ber of  trees  in  a day. 

“ For  taking  the  height  of  a tree,  I would  recommend 
deal  rods  of  feven  feet  long,  made  fo  as  to  fit  into  ferrils  at 
the  end  of  each  other,  tapering  ail  the  way  in  the  fame 
manner  as  a fifhing-rod.  A fct  of  five  of  them  with  feet 
marked  on  them,  would  enable  a man  quickly  to  meafure  a 
tree  of  more  than  40  feet  high,  as  he  would  be  able  to 
reach  himlelf  about  feven  feet. 

“ The  improvements  it  is  capable  of,  are,  making  a joint 
in  the  arch  or  fcale,  to  enable  it  to  {hut  up,  (when  the  legs 
are  clofed)  towards  the  centre,  which  would  make  it  eafier 
to  carry.  Secondly,  as  it  fometimes  happens  that  {landing 
timber  is  fold  without  any  allowance  for  bark,  and  at  other 
times  with  a lefs  allowance  than  one  inch  in  13,  two  other 
fcales  on  the  index  might  be  added  in  fuch  cafes,  one  with- 
out any  allowance,  and  the  other  to  allow  as  might  be 
agreed  on.  I would  have  added  thefe,  but  thought  the  fo- 
ciety  would  rather  fee  it  in  the  Hate  in  which  it  has  been 
tried  on  a large  furvey,  as  any  artift  can  with  great  eafe  add 
whattver  fcale  he  pleafes.  The  prefent  fcale  allows  one 
inch  in  13  for  bark,  and  is  calculated  on  the  following  data. 
The  diameter  of  a circle,  whofe  quarter-circumference  is  26 
inches,  is  33  96  inches.  The  diameter  of  a circle,  whofe 
quarter-girth  is  6|  inches,  is  8.27  inches.  To  graduate  the 
fcale,  the  inftrument  is  opened  fo  as  to  take  in  at  the  fmall 
end  between  the  touching  points  8.27  inches,  and  a mark 
is  made  on  the  arch  to  denote  6 inches  quarter-girth  ; it  is 
then  opened  fo  as  to  take  in  33.96  inches,  and  another  mark 
is  then  made  on  the  arch,  to  denote  2 feet  quarter-girth  ; 
(thefe  marks  are  made  clofe  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  brafs 
on  the  right-hand  limb  :)  the  fpace  between  them  is  then 
divided  into  18  parts,  which  reprefent  inches,  and  are  again 
divided  into  halves,  for  half-inches  ; if  any  notice  is  to  be 
taken  of  quarter-inches,  the  eye  will  ealily  make  a farther 
decifion.” 

The  methods  of  determining  the  diftances  and  fizes  of 
objects  placed  at  a diftance  from  the  obferver,  depend  en- 
tirely upon  trigonometrical  principles ; and  thofe  methods 
for  effecting  that  purpofe,  which  feem  to  differ  from  trigo- 
nometrical principles,  will  upon  examination  be  found  to  be 
nothing  more  than  trigonometrical  methods  abridged  or  dif- 
guifed.  The  general  principle  upon  which  all  the  operations 
of  plane  trigonometry  depend,  is  to  find  out  three  of  the 


fix  parts  of  a triangle,  when  the  other  three  are  ksown  * 
(the  fix  parts  being  the  three  fides  and  the  three  angles  ;) 
excepting,  however,  when  the  three  angles  are  given  ; for 
in  this  cafe  the  proportion  only  of  the  three  fides  may  be 
found  ; but  not  their  adlual  lengths. 

When  an  inaccefiible  diftance  is  to  be  determined  by  tri- 
gonometry, the  method  is  to  meafure  a line  or  bafe  upon 
any  convenient  place,  and  to  obferve  the  angles  which  the 
imaginary  lines,  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  from  the  extremities 
of  that  bafe  line  to  a point  or  objeA  at  the  extremity  of 
the  diftance  f ught,  make  with  the  bafe;  for  in  that  cafe 
we  have  two  angles,  and  one  fide  of  a triangle,  whence  we 
find  by  calculation  the  lengths  of  the  other  fides,  one  of 
which  is  the  diftance  fought.  If  an  objcCt  of  any  known 
dimenfions  be  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  the  diftance 
fought,  that  diftance  may  then  be  determined  without  the 
nectflity  of  affuming  a bale  line  upon  the  place  of  obferv- 
ation  ; for  in  that  cafe,  the  object  ltfeif  will  be  fuppofed  to 
form  the  bafe  of  an  ifofceles,  or  of  a right-angled  triangle  ; 
and  it  will  be  only  neceffary  to  meafure  the  angle  which 
that  object  fubtends  at  the  p’ace  of  obfervation.  The  di~ 
fiance  of  an  objedft  being  known,  the  fize  of  the  objeft  may 
be  eafily  determined  by  on.y  meafuring  the  angle  which  it 
fubtends.  See  Trigonometry. 

Now  the  dendrometers  for  meafuring  diftances  from  a 
fingle  ftation,  are  fo  conftrufted  as  to  have  a line  of  a de- 
terminate length  within  themfelves,  which  fcrves  as  a bafe 
line,  and  two  divided  circular  arches,  or  fome  other  contri- 
vance by  which  the  angle  which  the  direction  of  a diftant 
objedt  makes  with  that  bafe  line  at  each  extremity  of  it, 
may  be  mealured.  But  as  fuch  inftruments  cannot  be  made 
of  an  inconvenient  large  fize,  the  bafe  line  which  they  con- 
tain is  but  fhort,  and  the  error  of  the  calculation  is  greater 
when  the  bafe  line  is  fhorter,  and  vice  verfa  ; whence  fuch. 
inftruments  feldom  furnifh  a refuit  fufficiently  exadt,  at  lealt 
for  certain  purpofes. 

The  moft  complete  inftruments  of  this  kind  are  furniftted 
with  two  or  more  fpeculums,  (fotnewhat  in  the  manner  of 
Hadley’s  quadrant,)  for  meafuring  the  difference  of  the  an- 
gles at  once.  Upon  this  plan  feveral  inftruments  have  been 
contrived  and  offered  to  the  public  by  various  writers.  One 
of  the  moft  promifing,  though  not  the  moft  compadl,  is  de- 
ferred in  “ Gower’s  Supplement  to  the  Practical  Seaman- 
fhip.”  But  as  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  conftrutliom 
of  any  inftrument  of  this  kind,  that  is  quite  free  from 
ftrong  objections,  we  Ihall  only  fubjoin  a general  idea  of  the 
principles  upon  which  fuch  an  inftrument  may  be  conftruft- 
ed  ; for  the  ufe  of  thofe  perfons  who  may  be  defirous  of 
employing  their  thoughts  upon  the  poflible  improvements  of 
that  conftruCtion. 

The  following  plans  are  fuggefted  by  William  Pitt,  efq. 
in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts  ; which* 
he  fays,  may  perhaps  be  otherwife  varied  and  improved. 

“ O,  (fig.  10.)  is  the  objeCt,  whofe  diftance  is  required. 
A B C D E is  the  inftrument  in  piano  ; BC  a telefcope 
placed  exactly  parallel  to  the  fide  A E.  C E an  arch  of  3 
circle  whofe  centre  is  at  A,  accurately  divided  from  E,  in 
degrees,  &c.  A D is  an  index,  moveable  on  the  centre  A, 
with  a nonius  at  the  end  D,  graduated  to  apply  to  the  divi- 
fions  of  the  arch  ; alfo  with  a telefcope,  to  enable  the  ob- 
ferver to  diferiminate  the  objeCt,  or  any  particular  part,  or 
fide,  thereof,  the  more  accurately.  The  whole  fhould  be 
mounted  on  three  legs  in  the  manner  of  a plane-table  or 
theodolite,  and  furnilhed  with  fpirit  levels,  to  adjuft  it  to 
an  horizontal  pofition.  The  inftrument  being  placed  in  fuch. 
pofition,  the  telefcope  B C muft  be  brought  upon  the  ob® 
je£t  O,  or  rather  upon  fome  particular  poi»t  or  fide  thereof  j 
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when,  being  there  Faftened,  the  index  A D mud  be  moved, 
till  its  telefcope  exactly  lfrik.es  the  Fame  point  of  the  object ; 
then  the  divifions  on  the  arch  E I),  mark  out  the  angle 
X)  A E,  which  will  be  exaftly  equal  to  the  angle  B O A. 
And  the  Fide  B A being  already  known,  the  diftance  B O, 
or  A O,  may  be  ealily  determined  two  different  ways  ; viz. 
ift,  by  fuppofmg  the  triangle  B O A to  be  an  ifofceles  tri- 
ang!e  ; or,  adly,  by  fuppoihig  the  triangle  ABO  right- 
angled  at  B.  The  accuracy  of  fuch  an  inftrument  does, 
. cater  is  paribus,  much  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  line 

.AC. 

“ The  conflrutfion  of  a fimilar  inftrument,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Eladley’s  quadrant,  for  naval  obfer rations,  would 
alfo  doubtlefs  be  an  acceptable  objedt  in  navigation,  by  ena- 
bling the  mariner  to  afeertain  the  diftances  of  (hips,  capes, 
sud  other  objedfs,  at  a [ingle  obfervation  ; and  that  Derhaps 
with  greater  accuracy  than  can  be  done  by  any  method  now 
in  ufe. 

“ For  this  ptrpofe,  the  following  conftrudlion  is  pro- 
pofed.  A B C D,  (fig-  1 1 .)  represents  the  inftrument  in  piano, 
O is  the  objedt  whole  diftance  is  required.  At  A,  at  C, 
.at  D,  and  at  3,  are  to  be  fixed  fpeculums,  properly  framed 
and  fitted  ; that  at  3 having  only  its  lower  part  quiekfii- 
vered,  the  upper  part  being  left  tranfparent,  to  view  the 
objedl ; the  fpeculum  at  A being  fixed  obliquely,  fo  that  a 
line  A 1,  drawn  perpendicular  to  its  furface,  may  bifect  the 
angle  B AC  in  equal  parts  ; -that  at  C being  perpendicular 
to  the  line  C 2 ; thofe  at  E,  and  at  3,  being  perpendicular 
to  the  index  E 3 ; and  that  at  E being  furnilh-d  with  a 
light.  The  arch  D C is  to  be  divided  from  D,  and  the 
motion  of  the  index  is  to  be  meafured  as  before  by  a 
nonius.  And  as  the  length  of  the  line  A E would  tend  to 
the  perfection  of  the  inftrument,  it  may  be  conftrufted  fo 
S3  to  fold  up  in  the  middle,  on  the  line  C 2,  into  !efs  com- 
pafs  when  not  in  ufe.  The  inftrument  may  be  adjufted 
for  ufe,  by  holding  up  a ltaff  at  a diftance,  vvhofe  length 
is  exactly  equal  to  the  line  A E. 

“ To  make  an  obfervation  by  this  inftrument,  it  being 
previoufly  properly  adjufted,  the  eye  is  to  be  applied  at  the 
fight  in  the  lpeculum  E,  and  the  face  turned  towards  the 
object  ; when  the  objedt  being  received  on  the  fpeculum  A, 
is  refledfed  into  that  at  C,  and  again  into  that  at  E,  and 
that  at  3 on  the  index  ; the  index  being  then  moved  till 
the  refledled  objedf,  in  the  fpeculum  at  3,  exaftiy  coincides 
■with  the  real  objedi  in  the  tranfparent  part  of  the  glafs. 
Then  the  divifions  on  the  arch  D3,  fubdivided  by  the  nonius, 
will  meafure  the  angle  DE  j = AOE;  from  which  the 
diftance  of  O may  be  determined  as  before.” 

When  a ftraight  line  of  at  lead  ic  or  20  feet,  may  be 
meafured  at  the  (lation,  where  the  obferver  is  fituated,  and 
in  the  direction  of  a diftant  objedi ; the  fize  and  diftance  of 
that  object  may  be  determined  by  the  ufe  of  a moft  fimple 
inftrument ; namely,  a telefcope  furnifhed  with  a microme- 
ter, and  thus  trees  and  other  objects  may  be  meafured  in  a 
manner  extremely  commodious  and  l'ufficiently  accurate. 
'The  problems  neceffary  for  this  purpofe,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Cavallo  in  the  defeription  of  his  “ Telefcopicai  Mother-of- 
Pearl  Micrometer,”  will  be  found  under  the  article  Micro- 
meter. 

DENDROPHORTA,  formed  of  JsyJpoy,  tree,  and  tpya,  I 
bear,  in  Antiquity,  the  carrying  of  one  or  more  trees,  in 
ceremony,  through  a city,  at  certain  feafts,  and  in  honour  of 
certain  deities. 

^ The  der.drophoria  was  performed  at  the  facrifices  of  Bac- 
chus, Cybele,  and  the  god  Sylvanus.  Arnobius,  lib.  v. 
makes  mention  of  that  performed  in  the  facrifices  of  the 
mother  of  the  gods.  It  confifted  in  carrying  a pine  in  pro* 


cc!i!  a through  the  city  ; which  pine  was  afterwards  planted 
in  memory  of  that  under  which  Aty?,  the  favourite  of  this 
goddefs,  mutilated  himfelf.  The  branches  of  this  tree  they 
crowned,  in  memory  of  Cybelc’s  doing  the  fame;  and  they 
covered  its  trunk  with  wool,  becaufc  the  goddeis  covered 
A tvs’s  breaft  with  toe  fame  matter. 

The  perfons  who  performed  the  office  of  carrying  the 
tree  were  called  dendrophori. 

In  the  Roman  hiftory  we  find  mention  made  of  a com- 
pany cr  college  of  dendrophori,  who  attended  the  army  ; 
and  the  critics  have  laboured  much  to  affign  their  office. 
Some  held,  that  they  hewed  and  fafhioned  the  wood  for 
the  tents  : others,  that  they  provided  the  wood  neceffary 
for  the  nii!irary  works,  machines  of  war,  & c.  Saimefius,  in 
his  notes  to  the  life  of  Caracalia  by  Spartbn,  owns  this  to  be 
the  general  opinion  of  ail  the  learned  men  of  his  time  ; but 
afiilres  us,  that  they  were  all  miftaken,  and  that  the  dendro- 
phori of  the  army  were  the  fame  with  thefe  of  the  feafts  and 
facrifices. 

DENEB,  an  Arabic  term,  fignifying  tail;  ufed  by  aftro- 
nomers  as  a denomination  of  leverai  fixed  liars. 

Thus  dentb  elrcet  fignifies  the  bright  (tar  in  the  Lion’s 
tail  ; deneb  adigege,  that  in  the  Swan’s  tail,  &c. 

1)eneb,  or  Aloeneb,  Alcahil,  in  the  Writings  of  the  Ara- 
bian Phyficians,  the  name  of  the  equifetum  or  horfe-  tail  ; 
there  is,  however,  no  great  dependence  to  be  had  011  what 
authors  fay  of  this  plant. 

DENE'E,  in  Geography , a final!  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Maine  and  Loire  ; 9 miles  S.  of  Angers. 

DENEITER,  a town  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of  New 
York,  and  county  of  Chenango,  containing  310  inhabitant?. 

DENEUVRE,  afmalltown  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Meurtiie  ; 3 miles  S.E.  of  Baccarat,  and  12  miies 
S.E.  of  Luneville.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Mcurthe. 

DENEZ'E,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Maine  and  Loire  ; S miles  W.  of  Saumur. 

DENFIELD,  a town  of  America,  in  New  York,  and 
county  of  Oneida,  containing  10 39  inhabitants. 

DENGLING,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Ba- 
varia, and  archbilhopric  of  Saltzburg;  20  miles  N.W.  of 
Saltzburg. 

DENGUIN,  a fma’l  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Pyrenees ; 3 miles  W.  of  Lefcar. 

DENHAM,  Sir  John,  in  Biography , a poet  who  has 
obtained  celebrity,  cnieflv,  if  not  entirely,  on  account  of  a 
few  happy  couplets  that  have  been  quoted  a thoufand  times 
as  illult native  of  high  poetic  excellence.  He  was  born  at 
Dublin  in  1615  ; his  father,  fir  John,  being  at  the  time  of 
the  foil’s  birth,  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland;  an 
office  which  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  as  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1617.  The  young  man  having  laid  the  foundation 
of  a learned  education  -at  a grammar-fchool,  was,  at  the  age 
of  fixteen,  entered  a gentleman  commoner  in  Trinity  college, 
Oxford.  As  a ft udent  he  did  not  by  any  means  difttnguilh 
himfelf,  but  neverthel.fs  obtained  bis  bachelor’s  degree,  and 
removed  to  Lincoln’s-Inn  to  iludy  the  law.  At  college  he 
had  acquired  an  unfortunate  proprnlity  for  gam, mg,  which  in 
London  rather  increafed  than  diminifhed.  In  theory  he 
felt  as  much  as  any  man  the  folly  and  guilt  of  the  pradlice, 
and  wrote  an  efifay  on  the  fubiecl,  expofing  its  enormity, 
but  he  was  ftill  a practical  garr.efter,  and,  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  loft  much  of  the  property  that  had  devolved  to 
him  by  the  folemn  event.  In  the  year  1641  he  commenced 
his  literary  career,  and  brought  out  a tragedy,  entitled  “ The 
Sophy,”  which,  thougli  now  forgotten,  was  well  re- 
ceived on  the  llage,  and  admired  in  the  closet.  As  a politi- 
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cal  chara&er  he  adhered  to  the  king’s  party,  and  vva9  ap- 
pointed, foon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  go- 
vernor of  Farnham  callle  ; an  honour  which  he  foon  reiigned, 
his  mind  being  ill-adapted  to  a military  life.  He  Hill  re- 
mained with  the  court,  and  performed  fome  fignal  fervices 
for  the  king,  during  his  calamities.  It  does  not  appear  how 
the  poet  was  employed,  or  fupported,  during  the  interval 
between  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  and  the  reiloration  of 
his  fuccefior.  It  was,  however,  very  early  in  the  civil  broils 
of  the  nation,  that  hepubliflied  his  poem,  entitled  “Cooper’s 
Hill,”  which  very  foon  underwent  feveral  conliderable  edi- 
tions, and  which  is  kill  read  and  referred  to,  on  account  of 
fome  excellent  and  highly  expreiTive  lines,  and  alfo  becaufe 
it  is  one  of  the  earlieft  examples  of  local  description  united 
with  hiltorical  and  fent'.mental  matter.  The  lines  which 
have  excited  the  molt  attention  are  part  of  a defeription  of 
the  river  Thames : 

O could  I flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  ftream. 

My  great  example — as  it  is  my  theme  ! 

Tho’ deep,  yet  clear  ; tho’ gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 

Strong  without  rage  : without  o’erfiowing,  full. 

Of  thefe  lines  Dr.  Johnfon  fays  : “ But  fo  much  meaning 
is  confined  in  fo  few  words  ; the  particulars  of  refemblance 
are  fo  perfpicacioufiy  colie&ed,  and  every  mode  of  excellence 
feparated  from  its  adjacent  fault,  by  fo  nice  a line  of  limita- 
tion ; the  different  parts  of  the  fentence  are  fo  accurately 
adjufled,  and  the  flow  of  the  laft  couplet  is  fo  fmooth  and 
fweet,  that  the  paffage,  however  celebrated,  has  not  been 
praifed  above  its  merit.  It  has  beauty  peculiar  to  itielf,  and 
muft;  be  numbered  among  thofe  felicities  which  cannot  be 
produced  at  will  by  wit  and  labour,  but  muft  rife  unexpected- 
ly in  fome  hour  propitious  to  poetry.”  Much  has  been 
written  by  way  of  accounting  for  the  beauty  of  thefe  lines : 
Me.  Mafon,  in  his  Effay  on  the  Power  cf  Numbers  and 
Principles  of  Harmony,  after  a critique  of  fome  length,  fays, 
“ the  beauty  of  this  diilich  confifts  in  two  things,  viz.  the 
elegance  of  the  ftyle,  and  the  harmony  of  the  verfe.  The 
elegance  of  the  ftyle  arifes  from  the  tranfpofition  of  the 
words,  the  propriety  of  the  paufes,  and  the  contralts  of  the 
defeription  : and  the  harmony  of  the  verfe  ariies  from  the 
variety  and  difpofition  of  the  numbers  happily  adapted  to 
the  emphafis  cf  the  words,  and  the  nature  ol  the  fubjeft,” 

To  return  however  to  the  author  ; foon  after  the  rtllora- 
tion  he  obtained  the  office  of  furveyor  of  the  king’s  build- 
ings, in  the  room  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  was  created  knight  of 
the  bath,  and  a member  of  the  royal  fociety.  Amidft  thefe 
honours,  accompanied  with  fome  emoluments,  he  was  doomed 
to  much  difquietude  from  a fecond  marriage,  which  termi- 
nated in  a temporary  infanity,  from  which  however  he  re- 
covered, and  continued  highly  efteemed  by  the  great  and 
the  wife  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  fpring  of  1668. 
His  remains  were  depofited  in  Wellminfter  Abbey.  Biog. 
Brit.  Johnfon’s  Poets. 

DENI  A,  in  Latin  Dianium,  from  Diana,  in  whefe  ho- 
nour it  was  built  by  a colony  from  Marfeilles  fome  centuries 
before  the  Chriftian  era,  is  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Valencia,  on  the  declivity  of  a mountain,  ftretching- 
towards  the  fea  ; 63  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Alicante,  54  miles 
S.E.  of  Valencia,  eppofite  the  ifland  of  Ivica,  containing 
1500  inhabitants.  N.  lat.  38°  56'.  It  has  a ftrong  caftle, 
and  a convenient  harbour,  and  is  remarkable  for  a tower  of 
great  height,  from  whence  veffels  are  perceived  at  a great 
diftance  at  fea.  TheMoorilh  kings  refided  here  from  A.  D. 
10x5  to  1244. 

DENIER,  in  Coinage , the  French  penny  ; a fmall  copper 
coin,  twelve  whereof  make  a fol,  or  French  fluffing. 


The  French  denier  is  now  about  the  twenty  third  part  of 
the  Englifh  penny.  It  is  fubdivided  into  two  mailles,  and 
the  maille  into  two  obo’es.  Anciently  denier  was  a general 
name  for  all  forts  of  monies  in  France  ; as  numraus  for  thofe 
of  Rome.  Thus,  a piece  of  gold  money  was  called  denier- 
d’or,  filver  money,  denier  d’argent : after  the  fame  manner 
as  the  Romans  laid  nummus  aureus,  and  numrnus  argenteus. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  deniers ; the  one  Tournois,  the 
other  Parifis ; whereof  the  latter  was  worth  a fourth  part 
more  than  the  former,  and  was  called  mormoy  royale,  or 
forte  monnoye,  and  fometimes  denier  d’or,  and  denier  a 
valeur  d’or.  See  Money,  &c. 

There  are  at  prefent  in  France  feveral  little  copper  pieces, 
which,  having  no  proper  name,  are  diftinguiflied  only  by 
their  value  in  deniers  ; fuch  are  the  pieces  of  36.  30.  24. 
18.  12.  6.  4.  and  2 deniers.  The  pieces  of  4 and  2 deniers 
were  coined  at  Stralburg  for  currency  in  their  ptovince  of 
Alface,  purfuant  to  the  declaration  of  Sept.  6,  1695.  Thofe- 
of  fix  deniers  were  coined  in  the  mints  of  Aix,  Montpelier, 
Rochelle,  Bourdeaux,  and  Nantz,  by  the  edidi  of  X709,  a-,d 
are  little  current.  Poll.  DA.  Comm. 

DENIS,  St.,  in  Geography.  See  St.  Denys. 

Denis,  St-.,  the  chief  town  of  the  ifle  of  Reunion,  for- 
merly called  Bourbon  ; and  the  refidence  of  the  governor  of 
the  colony.  Theabbe  de  la  Cailie  has,  by  aftronomical  ob- 
fervations,  ascertained  the  fituation  of  the  town  in  20*  $1'  S. 
lat and  530  10'  E.  long,  from  the  meridian  of  Paris, 

DENIZEN,  from  the  Britiffr  dinafddyn , man  of  the  city, 
or  dinefydd,  free  of  the  city,  in  Lava,  an  alien  enfranchifed  in 
England  by  the  king’s  letters-patent,  and  donation  ; and 
thereby  enabled,  in  many  refpedls,  to  do  as  the  king’s  native 
fubjedls  do  : namely,  to  purchafe,  poffefs,  and  devife  lands,. 
Sc  c. 

Denizenfhip  is  a right  inferior  to  naturalization  by  par- 
liament : for  a flranger  naturalized  may  inherit  lands  by 
defeent  which  a denizen  cannot.  A denizen  is  in  a kind  of 
middle  -ftate  between  an  alien  and  a natural  born  fubjedl, 
and  partakes  of  both  of  them.  He  may  take  lands  by  pur- 
chafe or  devife,  which  an  alien  may  not  ; but  cannot  take  by- 
inheritance  ; (xi  Rep.  67.)  for  his  parent,  through  whom 
he  muft  claim,  being  an  alien,  had  no  inheritable  blood,  and 
therefore,  could  convey  none  to  the  fon.  And,  upon  a like-, 
deft  A of  hereditary  blood,  the  iffue  of  a denizen,  born  before- 
denization,  cannot  inherit  to  him  but  his.  iffue  born  after, 
may.  (Co.  Litt.  c.  8.  8 Vaugh.  287,)  A denizen  is  not 

excufed  from  paying  the  aiien’s  duty,  (flat.  22  Hen  VIII. ) 
and  fome  other  mercantile-  burthens.  No  denizen  can 
be  of  the  privy  council,  or  either  houfe  of  parliament,  or1 
have  any  office  of  trail  civil  or  military,  or  be  capable  of  any 
grant  of  lands,  See.  from  the  crown.  (Stat.  X2  Will.  Ill, 
cap.  2.)  See  Alien. 

Add,  that,  in  the  charter,  whereby  a perfon  is  made  a 
denizen,  there  is  ufually  fome  claufe  or  other,  which 
abridges  him  of  that  full  benefit  which  natural  fubjedts- 
enjoy. 

When  a man  is  thus  enfranchifed.  he  is  faid  to  be  ad  /idem . 
regis  -Anglia j or  under  the  king’s  piote&ion  ; tiil  fuch  time  - 
hss  goods  might  be  feized  to  the  king’s  ufe. 

DENMARK,  in  Geography , in  Latin  Datiia,  in  German 
Ddnemark , one  of  the  molt  ancient  monarchies  of  modern 
Europe  ; comprifes  1.  Denmark  Proper,  or  the  peninfula  of 
Jutland,  the  fouthern  part  of  which  is  called  the  duchy  of- 
Slefwick  ; with  feveral  iflands  in  the  Baltic,  the  principal  of. 
which  are  Zealand,  Funen,  Laaland,  Langdand  and  Faifter, . 
2.  The  duchy  of  Halilein  in  Germany.  3.  The  kingdom 
of  Norway  with.  Finmark  and  part  of  Lapland.  4.  Ice-- 
land.  5.  The  Faro  or  Ferro  iflands.  i 0.  Greenland.  7.  The.- 

iflands 
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iflands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  St.  John,  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  which  at  this  time,  1808,  however,  are  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Englifh.  And,  8.  The  eilablifhment  of  Tran- 
quebar,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
which  has  {hared  the  fame  fate. 

Denmark  Proper  is  fituated  between  34°  20',  and  38°  4.0' 
north  latitude,  and  8°  10',  and  120  40'  ealt  longitude. 
It  is  that  part  of  the  Scandinavia  of  the  ancients  which  they 
called  Cherfoneftis  Cimbrica.  Its  name  feems  to  be  derived 
from  the  ancient  Teutonic  words  dane  or  thane,  a prince  or 
lord,  and  marl:,  a boundary  or  frontier  country,  corre- 
fponding  in  fome  degree  with  the  Gtrman  marggrafschaft, 
a frontier  country,  confided  to  the  proteftion  of  an  earl. 
Saxo  Grammat'cus,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  Den- 
mark fignifies  the  country  of  Dan,  who  is  fuppofed  to 
have  lived  1038  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  and  to 
have  raifed  himfclf  to  the  throne  by  his  courage  and 
fkili  in  war.  But  it  is  uncertain  whether  any  fuch  king  ever 
exiffed,  unlefs  it  beDan  Mikillati,  or  the  Haughty,  mentioned 
by  the  hiftorians  of  Iceland  as  having  reigned  in  the  year  of 
Chrift  146.  Others  pretend  that  the  river  Eydcr,  which  »fe- 
parates  Denmark  from  Germany,  was  anciently  called  Don, 
Dana,  or  Dena,  and  that  all  the  country  now  called  Jutland 
was  from  that  river  named  Dania,  or  Denmark,  which  appel- 
lation was  alfo  applied  to  the  conquered  iflands.  The  name 
of  Denmark  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the  old  Britilh  word 
Dan,  a itrong  fortification. 

Nearly  at  the  time  when  Rome  paffed  under  the 
authority  of  emperors,  that  part  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Scandinavia, 
was  invaded  by  a fierce  people  emigrated  from  the  banks 
of  Boryfthenes  and  the  Tanai's.  The  natives  adopted 
the  language,  religion,  and  manners  of  their  conquerors. 
With  them  they  formed  a nation  that  afted  a confpicuous 
part  in  the  revolution  which  altered  the  political  exiftence 
of  Europe  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  Three  dif- 
tindl  ftates  arofe  by  degrees,  Denmark,  Sweden,  arid  Nor- 
way ; yet  the  uncertainty  of  their  limits  created  frequent 
and  bloody  contentions.  At  the  death  of  Rolf  Krake,  who 
is  fuppofed  to  have  reigned  in  the  fixth  century,  feveral  tri- 
butary chiefs  {hared  Denmark  among  themfelves  and  formed 
fmall  independent  kingdoms;  but  new  diffenfions  arofe,  and 
at  length  the  three  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway  united  under  one  chief,  formed  a powerful  mo- 
narchy  under  the  defendants  of  the  firft  kings  of  Denmark. 
The  ancient  annals  of  the  north  extol  the  exploits  of  Ragnar 
Dodbroek,  thelaft  of  thofe  powerful  princes.  In  his  attempt 
to  invade  England  he  was  made  a prifoner  and  put  to  death. 
His  fons  divided  his  extenfive  dominions  among  themfelves. 
Denmark  again  acknowledged  a feparate  king. 

Powerful  rivals,  however,  ftarted  up  in  fome  provinces  ; 
it  was  but  in  the  tenth  century  that  they  were  fubdued. 
Schonen,  Elalhmd,  and  Blekingen,  three  Svvedifh  provinces 
fituated  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Sound,  were  ceded  by 
Emund,  king  of  Sweden,  to  Swein.  This  king  conquered 
all  Norway  and  a confiderable  part  of  England  ; the  complete 
■eonqueft  of  which  was  achieved  by  his  fon  Knut,  or  Canute 
the  Great.  But  Magnus,  a defendant  from  the  kings  of 
Norway,  reconquered  that  kingdom  in  1036,  and  England 
/hook  off  the  Danifh  yoke  at  the  death  of  Hardeknut,  or 
Hardy  Canute,  one  of  the  fons  of  Canute  the  Great,  after 
whom  the  Danifh  crown  paffed  ir,  1076  to  his  filler’s  fon, 
Swein  Efbrithfon.  The  latter  began  a dynafty  which  held 
the  feeptre  of  Denmark  for  uearly  four  hundred  years. 

In  the  twelfth  century  Waldemar  I.  waged  war  againft 
the  Vandals  who  occupied  the  greateft  part  of  northern  Ger- 
many. He  took  the  ifland  of  Rugen,  the  town  of  Stettin, 


and  feveral  other  places  in  Pomerania.  In  1 163  he  is  faid 
to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  Dantzic.  In  1169  he  fub- 
dued Courland,  and  eafily  maintained  his  authority  in  his 
new  poffc ffion3,  the  emperor  Frederick  Bavbaroffa  being  fa- 
vourable to  his  fchemes  of  aggrandizement.  He  died  in 
n8o.  In  the  year  1193  his  fon  Canute  caufed  a mufter  to 
be  made  of  all  the  men  fit  to  bear  arms  in  his  dominions, 
and  ordered  each  province  to  fit  out  its  proportion  of  flaip- 
ping,  when  the  whole  naval  force  of  Denmark  was  found  to 
coniift  of  670  fhips.  Affifted  by  his  brother,  and  by  Abfalom 
biihop  of  Rofchild,  he  made  the  eonqueft  of  part  of  Holftein 
and  of  the  cities  of  Hamburgh  and  Lubeck.  Both  the  duke 
of  Pomerania  and  the  prince  of  Mecklenburg  acknowledged 
themfelves  his  vafials.  He  died  in  1202,  and  left  the  throne 
to  his  brother  Waldemar  II.,  a no  lefs  ambitious  and  warlike 
prince. 

After  having  obtained  from  the  emperor  of  Germany  the 
fanftion  of  his  claims  on  the  countries  conquered  from  the 
empire  during  the.  two  preceding  reigns,  Waldemar  II.  fet 
fail  for  Ellhonia  to  convert  the  idolatrous  inhabitants  of  that 
coaft  of  the  Baltic  to  Chrifiianfty.  But  difmayed  at  the 
uruifual  fight  of  numerous  hordes  of  favages,  clothed  in  fkins, 
ready  to  oppofe  them,  his  troops  were  going  to  fly  ; when, 
ercouraged  by  the  bifhops  who  attended  the  king,  they 
ruffled  on  the  enemy.  The  report  of  a banner  having  been 
fent  from  heaven  rallied  the  fugitives,  and  led  them  on  to 
vi&ory.  This  banner,  which  was  religioufly  kept  as  a pre- 
cious relic,  under  the  name  of  Danebrog,  became  the  oriflame 
or  facred  ftandard  of  Denmark.  The  vanquiffied  EfthonianB 
acknowledged  the  God  of  the  Chrillians,  and  fubmitted  to 
Waldemar,  whofe  powerful  fway  was  extended  to  both  the 
fouthern  and  eaftern  coafts  of  the  Baltic. 

From  an  account  copied  by  Pontanus  from  Wilfeld,  who 
afferts  that  he  had  it  from  a regifter  kept  by  Waldemar’3 
fteward,  it  appears  that  the  tributary  provinces  fent  in  daily 
24  lafts  of  oats,  24  lafts  of  rye,  half  that  quantity  of  wheat, 
13  talents  of  butter  and  cheefe,  and  nine  of  honey,  24  oxen, 
,300  fheep,  200  hogs,  and  600  marks  of  coined  money,  be- 
fides  fines,  forfeitures,  taxes  on  law  fuit«  and  plead'ngs,  and 
other  contingencies,  amounting  in  all  to  upwards  of  100,000 
marks  a-day.  With  this  almoft  incredible  revenue,  14CO 
great  and  fmall  {hips  of  war  were  kept  in  conftant  lervice  for 
the  ufe  of  the  crown.  Each  fhip  carried  12  1 foidiers. 

But  Waldemar  out'ived  the  greatnefsof  his  power  and  the 
fplendour  of  his  glory.  In  the  year  1223,  Henry  earl  of 
Schwerin,  a prince  of  Mecklenburg,  furprifed  and  carried  him 
off  whilft  he  was  engaged  in  a chace.  The  conquered  coun- 
tries immediately  proclaimed  their  independence.  Waldemar 
was  kept  a clofe  prifoner  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  obtained  his  liberty  on  the  moil  humiliating  conditions, 
to  the  obfervation  of  which  he  bound  himfclf  by  a folemn 
oath.  Having  however  procured  a difpenfation  from  the 
pope,  he  attempted  to  regain  his  loft  dominions,  and  in  the 
year  1227  entered  Holftein  with  a numerous  army.  But 
fortune  no  longer  befriended  him.  His  troops  were  defeated 
with  great  flaughter  by  the  Germans  at  Bornhoevede.  At 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1242,  Denmark,  of  all  his  con- 
quefts  iri  the  Baltic,  retained  only  a fmall  part  of  Efthonia 
and  the  ifland  of  Rugen,  which  a hundred  years  later  paffed 
under  the  dominion  of  the  dukes  of  Pomerania.  Efthonia 
was  fold  in  the  year  1346  to  the  knights  of  theTeutonicorder, 
who  at  that  time  were  fovereigns  of  Pruffia. 

But  before  thefe  two  laft  remnants  of  the  conquefts  of 
three  fortunate  princes  were  loft,  Denmark  experienced  a 
long  feries  ©f  misfortunes.  Waldemar  II.  had  left  the 
crown  to  his  eldeft  fon  Eric,  and  the  duchy  of  Slefwick  to 
his  fecond  fon  Abel.  In  the  year  1230,  Eric  intreated 
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Abel’s  mediation  with  the  pn"nce3  of  Holdein,  with  whom 
he  was  a.t  war;  but  Abel  had  him  treacheroufiy  murdered 
at  fea.  Abel  however  did  not  Ions;  enjoy  a crown  which 
he  had  fo  infamoufly  acquired.  His  fubjefts  having  rifen 
in  arms  againft  him  in  1232,  he  was  fbin  in  a battle  which 
he  fought  to  quell  the  infurredlion. 

Chrillopher  I.,  who  fucceed-d  Abel  on  the  throne,  had 
to  refill:  the  ufurpations  of  feveral  rivals.  His  more  fortu- 
nate fucceffor,  Eric  Menved,  kept  thofe  potent  vaffals  in 
awe.  But  under  Chriltopher  II.  the  kingdom  was  torn  by 
the  moit  violent  factions.  The  nobles  allumed  arrogant 
powers  ; the  towns  to  refill  them,  fent  deputies  to  the  her- 
redage  or  diets  of  the  kingdom  ; and  the  peafants  or  far- 
mers, who  as  land  owners  had  till  then  been  ranked  among 
thofe  nobles  that  were  not  in  the  king’s  fervice,  began  to 
form  a feparate  clafs.  Thefe  encroachments  left  the  king  a 
bare  fhadow  of  aurhoritv,  and  Scarcely  any  revenue.  In 
this  dilirefs  he  mortgaged  feveral  provinces  to  the  very  vaf- 
fals  whHe  power  he  vainly  attempted  to  reduce.  The 
death  of  Eric,  duke  cf  Siefwick,  which  happened  in  1325, 
increafed  his  difficulties.  The  duke  having  left  a fon  under 
age,  Chritlopher  claimed  the  guardianfhip  of  the  young 
prince  ; but  his  claim  was  refilled  by  Gerhard,  earl  of  Hot- 
ftein,  as  maternal  uncle  of  the  minor.  Chriftopher  had  re- 
courfe  to  arms  ; but  was  defeated  near  Gottorp.  Encou- 
raged in  their  factious  views  by  this  defeat,  his  rebellious 
fubjidls  proclaimed  that  Chritlopher  and  his  elded  fon  Eric 
had  forfeited  the  crown.  Eric  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels,  who  kept  him  clofely  confined  in  a drong  caRle.  The 
king  himfelf  fled  into  Mecklenburg  with  his  two  younger 
fons  Otto  and  Waldemar.  The  young  duke  of  Siefwick, 
whofe  name  was  aifo  Waldemar,  was  at  firfl  proclaimed  kmg, 
and  his  duchy  given  as  an  hereditary  and  independent  fief  to 
his  uncle  Gerhard.  The  factious  barons  provided  for  them- 
felves  each  at  his  own  convenience.  But  this  arrangement 
was  almofl  as  loon  annulled  as  formed.  Waldemar  kept  the 
duchy  of  Siefwick  ; Gerhard  took  poffeffion  of  Jutland  and 
the  ifland  of  Funen.  The  difeontented  nobles  (hared  the 
other  iflands.  The  king  of  Sweden  recovered  Schonen, 
Halland,  and  Blekingen.  The  unfortunate  Chrillopher  re- 
turned to  Denmark  fome  time  after,  and  died  in  a corner  of 
the  province  of  Laaland,  the  only  part  of  his  dominions 
that  recognized  his  authority.  Eric  his  elded  fon  had  paid 
the  debt  of  nature  before  him.  Otto  the  younged  was  a 
prifoner  of  Gerhard,  by  whom  he  had  been  defeated  in 
battle.  The  fugitive  Waldemar  had  found  an  afylum  at 
the  court  of  the  emperor  of  Germany. 

Waldemar  of  Siefwick  now  claimed  the  crown  ; but 
Gerhard  his  uncle  enjoyed  the  regal  power,  until  he  was  af- 
faffinated  near  Randers,  in  the  year  1340.  Exafperatcd  at 
the  afcendency  which  the  houfe  of  Hoiltein  had  gained,  the 
na’ion  called  Waldemar,  the  younged  fon  of  Chrillopher 
II.,  to  the  throne.  Supported  by  the  emperor  and  the 
margraves  of  Brandenburg,  he  tafily  recovered  his  hereditary 
dominions,  and  reigned  by  the  name  of  Waldemar  III.  A 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  the  new  king,  the 
duke  of  Siefwick,  and  the  earl  of  Holllein.  The  duke  re- 
nounced the  crown,  but  kept  the  duchy  as  an  hereditary  fief. 

Waldemar  III.  foon  redeemed  the  provinces  which  had 
been  mortgaged.  A lkilful  negociation  with  Magnus  Smek, 
king  of  Sweden,  ended  in  the  recovery  of  Schonen,  Halland, 
aad  Blekingen.  During  his  reign  the  foundation  was  laid 
to  that  political  combination  which  for  more  than  a century 
fubjefted  a large  portion  of  the  north  of  Europe  to  the 
Damfh  power,  and  efftdled  the  Hill  lading  union  of  Norway 
with  Denmark.  Waldemar  had  a daughter  named  Marga- 
ret, who  to  the  graces  of  her  fex  joined  talents  and  quali- 
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tits  which  are  generally  confidered  as  the  exelufive  appa- 
nage of  men,  and  which  in  the  ft  quel  gained  her  the  fur- 
name  of  the  Semiramis  of  the  North.  Her  he  married  to 
Hakon  Hagen  01  Haquin  VII.  king  of  Norway,  fon  to  the 
king  of  Sweden. 

Waldemar  III.  died  in  the  year  137S,  and  with  him  ended 
the  dynafly  of  the  Edrithides  in  the  male  line.  Elis  grand* 
fon  Olaf  or  Olaus  fucceeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Denmark, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  king  of  Norway,  afeended  like- 
wife  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  But  his  reign  was  not 
long;  he  died  very  young,  line  years  after  his  grandfather 
Waldemar.  H is  mother  Margaret,  being  dill  a widow,  in- 
herited the  double  crown  to  which  there  was  no  male  af- 
pirant  left.  Her  bold  genius  foon  infpired  her  with  a 
mod  extendve  projeft. 

Sweden  was  a prey  to  domedic  convuldons.  Difcord 
raged  among  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  people.  Albert 
of  Mecklenburg  had  been  called  to  the  Swedifh  throne.  Def- 
titute  of  the  qualifications  requifite  to  fupprels  faflious  tu- 
mults, he  fell  a vidlim  to  national  broils.  Margaret,  whofe 
power  w?as  firmly  edablilhed  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  ob- 
ferved  the  Swedes  with  a watchful  eye.  She  kept  among 
them  emiffaries  who  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  for 
her  vad  defigns.  A love  intrigue  with  one  of  the  moll  dif« 
tinguifhed  Swedifh  noblemen  enabled  her  to  gain  partizans 
among  the  nobility,  and  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  interells  of 
the  church,  combined  with  a rigid  obftrvance  of  religious 
ceremonies,  captivated  alike  the  clergy  and  the  people. 
Albert  dill  fancied  himfelf  firmly  feaud  on  the  throne  of 
Sweden  when  the  crown  was  given  to  Margaret  by  the 
mod  powerful  party.  To  recover  his  power  the  deth-oned 
monarch  took  up  arms  ; but  the  battle  of  Fahikceping, 
which  was  fought  in  the  year  1389,  confirmed  his  mif- 
ffirtune. 

Secure  of  her  triple  diadem,  Margaret  afftmbled  the 
Rates  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  the  town  of  Calmar,  and 
propoled  a perpetual  union  of  the  three  crowns,  which  was 
decreed.  Her  adopted  fon,  Eric  of  Pomerania,  was  pro- 
claimed her  fucceffor.  The  memorable  treaty  by  which  the 
union  was  effected,  was  concluded  on  the  13th  of  Ju'y, 
1397,  and  is  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  w Union  of 
Calmar.” 

But  neither  Margaret’s  immediate  fucceffor  Eric,  nor 
Chrillopher  of  Bavaria,  who  was  chofen  to  fuccecd  the  lat- 
ter, being  poffcffed  of  any  lhare  of  Margaret’s  abilities, 
the  union  of  Calmar  was  not  of  long  duration.  Norway 
alone  continued  united  with  Denmark.  The  kingdom  of 
Sweden  foon  recovered  its  independency. 

Notwithilanding  the  folemn  renewal  of  the  union  in  the 
year  1436,  the  Swedes  chofe  Charles  Ivnutfon  for  their 
king,  and  had  three  adminiftrators,  Seen  Sture  the  elder, 
Swante  Sture,  and  Sten  Sture  the  younger.  The  union, 
however,  was  not  yet  formally  diffolved  ; but  at  length  the 
impolitic  condudl  of  Chriflian  or  Chrilhern  II.  was  the  fig- 
na!  of  an  infurredlion,  which  broke  afunder  the  political 
chain  that  had  been  forged  for  Sweden  at  Calmar.  See 
Sweden  . 

In  the  year  1448,  after  Chridophtr  of  Bavaria,  the 
Danes  chofe  Chiilhern  or  Chriflian,  earl  of  Oldenburg,  for 
their  king.  He  reigned  by  the  name  of  Chriflian  I.,  and 
it  is  from  him  that  the  prefent  royal  Emily  of  Denmark  is 
defeended.  Elis  fon  John  was  chofen  his  fucceffor  in  J481, 
and  forced  to  fliare  Slelwick.  and  Holdein  with  his  brother 
Frederick.  Like  all  the  preceding  kings  who  were  eledled 
by  the  dates,  John,  and  his  fon  Chriflian  II.,  who  fucceeded 
him  in  1513,  were  obliged  to  fign  at  their  acceffion  to  the 
throne,  a capitulation  or  charter  of  privileges,  by  which  they 
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granted  confiderable  immunities  to  the  nobility.  The  Dan- 
ifh  monarchs  were  little  more  than  prefidents  of  a fenate 
compofed  of  the  principal  nobles,  who  continually  en- 
croached at  once  on  the  rights  of  the  commons,  and  on  the 
prerogative  of  the  kings.  In  vain  did  Chriftian  II.  attempt 
to  retilt  their  overbearing  influence.  His  fiery  fpirit 
prompted  him  to  meafures  of  equal  feverity  againit  a violent 
ariftocracy,  and  an  infolent  hierarchy,  at  a time  when  he 
was  at  open  war  with  the  Hanfeatic  towns.  Factious 
nobles,  and  arrogant  priefts,  mifreprefented  his  beft  inten- 
tions, and  it  is  difficult  to  afcertain  whether  or  to  what  de- 
gree he  deferved  the  ftigma  of  tyranny  which  has  been 
affixed  to  his  name.  The  Swedes  were  the  firft  to  renounce 
him.  He  was  obliged  to  fly  from  that  kingdom,  Gufta- 
vus  Ericfon  Vafa  was  proclaimed  king  of  Sweden  in  1 523, 
and  in  the  fame  year  the  Danes  rebelled  againft  Chriftian 
II.,  and  called  his  uncle  Frederick,  duke  of  Holftein,  to 
the  throne.  By  flying  with  his  wife  and  children  into  the 
Netherlands,  Chriiiian  in  fome  degree  fanflioned  the  elec- 
tion. Frederick  continued  in  the  fecure  pofTeffion  of  the 
crown,  and  reigned  by  the  name  of  Frederick  I.  until  the 
loth  of  April  1533,  when  he  died.  The  opinions  of  Lu- 
ther, which  he  himfelf  embraced,  made  great  progrefs  in 
D enmark  during  his  reign  ; but  the  Reformation  was  not 
formally  introduced  before  the  year  1336,  under  his  fuccef- 
for  Chriflian  III.  whofe  fon  Frederick  II.  affifted  by  his 
able  minifter,  Peter  Oxe,  turned  the  attention  of  the  Danes 
towards  commerce,  regulated  the  Sound  dues,  and  brought 
under  his  dominion  that  portion  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein, 
known  by  the  name  of  Ditmars  or  Ditmarth. 

Frederick  II.  was  fucceeded  at  his  death  by  his  fon 
Chriiiian  IV.  who,  in  the  year  1615,  introduced  the  fiift 
Handing  army  in  Denmark.  By  the  acquilltion  of  three- 
fifths  of  the  county  of  Pinnt'berg,  in  Holftein,  he  extended 
the  fouthern  part  of  the  Danifii  dominions  to  the  very  gates 
of  Hamburgh  ; but  experienced  ccnfiderable  Ioffes  on  his 
eaftern  and  northern  frontier. 

The  brilliant  fuccefs  of  Guftavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden, 
the  abilities  of  the  generals  who  had  the  command  of  the 
armies  after  this  great  prince,  and  the  diplomatic  talents  of 
Oxenftierna,  had  given  to  Sweden  a preponderating  influence 
in  Germany.  During  the  protracted  and  intricate  negocia- 
tions  which  preceded  the  peace  of  Weftphalia,  Chriftian  IV. 
Ihewed  that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  the  ambitious  views  of 
a power  which  he  confidered  as  a formidable  rival  of  Den- 
mark ; but  unfortunately  he  raifed  the  Sound  dues.  The 
meafure  irritated  the  Dutch,  who  at  that  time  were  the 
principal  traders  in  the  Baltic.  They  agreed  with  the 
Swedes  to  refill  the  payment  of  the  new  duties.  Some 
Swedifh  fhips  were  treated  with  uncommon  feverity.  This 
induced  the  Swedifh  general  Torflenfon  to  invade  Holftein 
in  1643.  He  penetrated  as  far  as  Jutland.  Chriftian  IV., 
little  accuftomed  to  war,  oppofed  but  a feeble  refiftance. 
The  Swedifh  fleets,  reinforced  by  a Dutch  fquadron,  defeat- 
ed the  Danifh  fleet.  Negociations  were  entered  into,  and 
in  the  year  1645,  a peace  was  concluded  at  Bromfebro  under 
the  mediation  of  France.  Sweden  obtained  the  ifiands  of 
Gothland  and  Oefel,  the  provinces  of  J.emtland  and  Herje- 
dalen,  which  had  belonged  to  Norway,  and  the  ceffion  of 
Halland  for  30  years.  Chriftian  IV.  died  in  1648.  The 
eftablifhments  of  the  Danes  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  as  well  as 
the  Danifh  joint  companies  trading  to  Greenland  and  Ice- 
land, date  from  his  reign. 

His  fon  Frederick  III.  in  the  capitulation  which  he,  like 
all  the  elective  kings,  was  forced  to  fign  on  his  acceffion  to 
the  throne,  reluctantly  granted  ltill  farther  immunities  to 
the  nobles.  They  foon  engroffed  the  whole  adminiftration 


of  affairs.  The  clergy  and  the  commons  groaned  under 
their  oppreffive  meafures  until  thefe  inteftine  diviftons  in- 
duced Charles  Guftavus,  king  of  Sweden,  to  attack  Den- 
mark with  a powerful  army,  and  to  befiege  Copenhagen  it- 
felf.  But  Frederick  III.  encouraged  by  his  queen  Sophia 
Amelia,  princefs  of  Brunfwick  Luneburg,  and  faithfully 
affifted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Copenhagen,  held  out  above 
two  years,  when  preliminaries  of  peace  were  figned  at  Rof- 
child,  in  1651,  under  the  mediation  of  Cromwell,  proteCtor 
of  England.  Frederick  ceded  the  provinces  of  Halland, 
Blekingen,  and  Schonen,  the  ifland  of  Bornholm,  and  the 
bifhoprics  of  Bohus  and  Drontheim,  in  Norway,  to  the 
Swedes.  But  the  ambition  of  the  Swedifh  monarch,  which 
aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than  the  total  conqueft  of  Denmark, 
not  being  yet  fatisfied,  he  once  more  belieged  Copenhagen 
by  fea  and  land.  On  the  night  of  the  1 Jth  February,  1659, 
Charles  Guftavus  ordered  a general  aflault  ; but  his  troops 
were  valiantly  repulfed  on  all  points,  and  a Dutch  fleet  a!- 
mofl  at  the  fame  time  defeated  the  Swedifh  fleet.  The  gal- 
lant fpirit  of  the  Swedifh  hero  could  not  brook  thefe  mis- 
fortunes. Charles  Guftavus  died  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1660,  and  Frederick  III.  kept  the  Danifh  crown.  A 
new  treaty  was  concluded  at  Copenhagen,  in  1660,  under 
the  mediation  of  France  and  England.  The  ifland  of  Born- 
holm, and  the  bifhopric  of  Drontheim,  in  Norway,  were 
reftored  to  Denmark  ; but  Schonen,  Blekingen,  and  Hal- 
land, were  left  to  Sweden. 

The  active  zeal  and  intrepid  conduCt  of  Frederick  during 
the  two  fieges  of  Copenhagen,  had  endeared  him  to  his  fub- 
jeCts  in  general,  and  more  particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of 
his  capital.  Soon  after  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  with 
Sweden,  a diet  was  fummoned  at  Copenhagen,  to  take  in- 
to confideration  the  diftreffed  ftate  of  the  kingdom.  The 
deputies  affembled  on  the  8th  of  September,  1660. 

This  Danifh  diet  of  1660,  affords  the  unparalleled  ex- 
ample of  a free  people  deliberately  refigning  their  liberty  into 
the  hands  of  a monarch  whom  they  had  hitherto  controlled, 
and  voluntarily  granting  hint  defpotic  fway.  To  humble 
the  nobles,  the  clergy  and  the  commons  concurred  in  ren- 
dering the  power  of  the  king  abfolute.  Frederick  himfelf 
appeared  to  take  no  fhare  whatever  in  a projeCl  which  in- 
terefted  him  moil  ; but  the  queen  was  zealoufly  aCtive  in 
augmenting  the  number  of  the  king’s  friends.  She  brought 
over  to  the  court  party,  the  ficld-marfhal  John  Schack,  and 
another  nobleman  of  the  name  of  Annibal  Sehefled.  But 
the  principal  aClors  in  this  extraordinary  political  revolution, 
were  Swane,  bifliop  of  Zealand,  Nanlcn,  burgomafter  of 
Copenhagen,  Gabel,  a German,  fecretary  to  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  king’s  private  fecretary,  and  Lenthe,  likewife  a Ger- 
man by  birth. 

The  means  of  railing  the  fums  neceffiiry  for  the  national 
exigencies,  were  the  firft  objeCt  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
diet.  The  nobles  propofed  a tax  on  all  articles  of  confurap- 
tion,  and  offered  to  iubmit  to  it  themfelves,  but  with  fo 
many  reftriCtions  and  exceptions,  that  the  principal  weight 
of  the  new  inapofl  muft  have  fallen  on  the  commoners. 
This  propofal  was  held  out  as  a mark  of  the  utmoft  conde- 
feeniion,  and  accompanied  with  farcaftic  rtfledlions  on  the 
rifling  influence  of  the  commons  and  clergy,  both  of  which 
would  not  admit  of  any  tax  that  was  not  to  be  levied  equally 
upon  all  ranks,  without  any  referve.  They  demanded  that 
the  demefnes  of  the  crown,  which  had  till  them  been  farmed 
by  the  nobles  exclufiyely,  fhould  be  let  to  the  higheft  bidder 
without  diftinCtion.  This  demand  the  nobles  confidered  as  an 
arrogant  infringement  on  their  privileges.  Reproachful  ex- 
preffions  were  ufed  by  one  of  the  fenators.  A general  fer- 
ment enflued*  The  affembly  broke  up..  The  friends  of  the 

court. 
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court,  availing  thenrfelves  of  this  ftate  of  irritation,  fug- 
grlfed  the  extenfion  ct  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  as  molt 
conducive  to  the  happinefs  of  the  nation  at  large.  A for- 
tunate incident  haitened  the  fuccefs  of  their  fchemes. 

Bifnop  Swane,  one  of  his  colleagues,  the  deputies  of  Co- 
penhagen, and  a few  of  other  towns,  had  been  invited  to 
the  hall  of  the  nobility  to  difcufs  on  a point  relating  to  the 
new  taxes.  More  commoners  attending  than  were  expected, 
the  fenator  Otto  Kragg,  a proud  and  violent  man,  difmiffed 
thofe  whom  he  thought  too  many.  This  infult  increaftd 
the  general  ferment.  The  clergy  and  the  commons  having 
new  propofals  to  offer,  it  was  afked  how  they  fhould  be 
communicated  to  the  fenate.  The  recent  affront  they  had 
experienced  was  yet  frelh  in  thrir  memory.  They  deter- 
mined to  apply  direftly  to  the  prince,  without  any  interme- 
diate communication  with  the  fenators.  The  deputation 
was  mod  gracioufly  received  by  the  king. 

On  the  Sth  of  October  1660,  Nanfen  affembled  the  de- 
puties of  the  commons  to  examine  the  clanfes  of  the  pro- 
jected {lamp  aCt.  They  difeovered  that  the  bill  had  been 
materially  altered  by  the  fenate.  Loud  murmurs  were 
heard.  This  general  difeontent  encouraged  Nanfen  to  move 
that  the  crown  fhould  be  rendered  hereditary,  in  order  that 
the  king  might  be  the  mailer.  The  clergy  were  affembled 
at  the  fame  time.  Swane  made  the  fame  propofal,  and  af- 
ter having  conferred  with  the  commons,  read  the  add  for 
rendering  the  crown  hereditary  in  the  ptrfon  of  the  king 
and  his  poderity,  male  and  female,  which  was  unanimoufly 
approved.  It  was  then  communicated  to  the  fenate.  The 
nobles  met  immediately,  but  having  been  taken  by  furprize, 
they  feparated  without  coming  to  a determination  on  the 

fubjeCt. 

The  next  day  a deputation  of  the  commons,  headed  by 
the  burgomafler  of  Copenhagen,  waited  upon  the  king  to 
remondrate  againtd  the  intended  damp  add.  On  their  re- 
turn from  the  palace,  they  met  the  fenator  Kragg,  who 
having  inquired  whence  they  came,  pointed  at  the  Blue 
Tower,  the  date  prifon  of  Copenhagen,  faying,  “ Do  you 
know  that  place  ?”  Nanfen  immediately  replied,  “ And 
you,  do  you  know  what  is  fufpended  yonder?”  pointing  at 
the  alarm  bell  in  the  deeple  of  St.  Mary’s. 

As  the  nobles  had  not  fignified  their  concurrence  on  the 
10th  of  Oddober,  the  clergy  and  the  commons  repaired  in 
proceffion  to  the  fenate,  where  they  found  only  four  fena- 
tors. They  returned  in  the  afternoon,  but  Kragg  anfwered, 
that  the  fenate,  which  befides  was  not  complete,  could  not 
affent  to  the  meafure  propofed  by  two  inferior  orders.  The 
deputies  then  proceeded  to  the  palace,  and  being  admitted 
into  the  royal  prefence,  offered  to  render  the  crown  heredi- 
tary. The  king  anfwered  that  he  would  inform  them  of 
his  refolution  after  he  had  conferred  with  the  fenate.  Nu- 
gatory negcciations  took  place  between  the  prince  and  the 
nobles,  feveral  of  whom  left  the  city  with  the  intention  to 
paralyfe  the  proceedings  of  the  diet.  To  frullrate  their  de- 
fign,  the  gates  were  fhut.  Difpirited  at  this  meafure,  the 
nobles  on  the  12th  of  Oddober  fignified  their  concurrence  fo 
far  as  to  render  the  crown  hereditary  in  the  male  line  of  the 
royal  family  : but  this  offer  having  been  rejedded,  they  con- 
curred the  following  day  with  the  refolution  of  the  clergy 
and  the  commons  without  any  limitation.  A committee  of 
the  three  orders  was  appointed  to  fettle  the  tranfaCtion. 
The  choice  of  the  members  was. left  to  the  king,  who  ap- 
pointed four  fenators,  four  deputies  of  the  nobles  who  were 
not  fenators,  five  of  the  clergy,  feven  of  the  commons,  and 
one  of  the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen.  This  committee  met 
on  Sunday  the  14th  of  October  in  the  forenoon.  Swane 
and  Nanfen  obferved  a profound  filence  $ but  Lange,  the  de* 


putyof  the  univerfity,  fuggeffed  the  neceffity  of  eftablilhmg 
fundamental  laws  according  to  the  example  of  other  countries 
where  the  crown  was  hkewife  hereditary.  Several  deputies  fe- 
conded  his  propofnion.  The  principles  of  different  confti- 
tutions  were  difeuffed  ; but  the  bifiiops  intenupted  the  dif- 
cuffion  by  obferving  that  it  was  noon,  that  the  hour  for  the 
afternoon’s  fervice  was  approaching,  and  that  it  was  proper 
to  adjourn  the  conference  for  a few  hours.  The  committee 
iat  again  in  the  evening  ; but  in  the  mean  time  it  bad  been 
intimated  to  Lange  that  his  prefence  was  not  required. 
The  annulling  of  the  capitulation  or  charter  figtied  by  the 
king  at  his  acctffion  was  unanimoufly  agreed  upon  ; but  to 
fix  on  a new  tie  between  the  prince  and  the  ftates  was 
found  more  difficult.  The  nobles  claimed  the  continuation 
of  fome  of  their  ancient  privileges,  againft  which  the  clergy 
and  the  commons  railed  violent  objections.  To  erd  their 
clamorous  debates,  the  bilhop  of  Zealand  propofed  to  ren- 
der the  crown  hereditary  without  any  flipulation,  and  to 
leave  to  the  impartiality  of  the  monarch  the  deafion  of  a 
point  on  which  they,  who  were  moil  concerned  in  it,  could 
not  agree. 

On  the  16th  of  OCtober  1660,  the  three  orders  framed 
the  decree  by  which  they  rendered  the  government  heredi- 
tary in  the  male  and  female  line  ; ftipulating  only  the  right 
of  primogeniture,  and  the  indivisibility  of  the  monarchy. 
Nothing,  however,  was  mentioned  of  abfolute  fovereignty. 
Frederick  Gabel,  fon  of  Chriflian  Gabel,  fecretary  to  the 
privy  council,  who  has  been  named  before  as  one  of  the 
principal  agents  for  the  court  party.  Hates  in  his  memoirs, 
that  his  father  fecretly  procured  the  infertion  of  ahfolute  fo- 
vercignty  in  the  acl  by  the  printer,  and  thus  contributed  to 
render  the  power  of  the  Danifh  monarchs  abfolute  : but 
moll  of  the  Danifh  writers  doubt  the  truth  of  his  afl'ertion. 
Indeed  the  term  is  found  in  other  afts  publifhed  before  the 
royal  law,  which  eftablifhed  the  defpotifm  of  the  Danifh 
kings. 

The  new  oath  of  allegiance  was  taken  on  the  18  th  of 
OClober.  The  king  promifed  to  eftablifh  a form  of  go- 
vernment by  which  his  fubje&s  fhould  be  certain  of  enjoy- 
ing the  advantages  of  a Chriflianlike  and  merciful  admini- 
ltration  under  his  fucceffors.  The  firfl  ediCl  which  expli- 
citly proclaims  the  abfolute  power  of  the  king  was  publifhed 
in  Denmark  on  the  10th  of  January  1661,  in  Norway  on 
the  7th  of  Augufl  1661,  in  Iceland  on  the  28th  of  July- 
1662,  and  in  the  Faro  Iflands  on  the  14th  of  Augufl  of 
the  fame  year.  It  was  only  four  years  after,  that  the  royal 
law  of  Denmark,  which  is  flill  the  bafis  of  the  Danifh  cort- 
flitution,  was  framed  by  bifhop  Swane  and  the  king’s  fecre- 
tary Schumacher,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  count 
Griffenfeld.  This  conflitutional  aft  received  the  king’s  fig- 
nature  on  the  14th  of  November  1665,  but  remained  in  the 
archives  of  the  crown  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  III., 
and  was  only  promulgated  on  the  acctffion  of  Chriflian  V. 
to  the  throne  in  1670.  Frederick  IV.  caufed  this  law  to 
be  engraved  in  1709,  with  an  introduction  of  his  own  ; an 
abftraCt  of  it  will  be  given  under  the  head  of  the  Danifh 
Conilitution. 

From  all  thefe  circumflances,  on  which  we  have  pur- 
pofely  expatiated  with  fome  length,  it  appears  evident  that 
the  Danifh  people  were  with  much  addrefs  cajoled  into  the 
acceptance  of  a defpotic  government.  The  intentions  of 
the  commons  to  diminifh  the  power  of  the  nobles  by  ren- 
dering the  crown  hereditary,  did  not  imply  that  they  m#ant 
to  renounce  their  ancient  freedom,  and  to  inveft  the  mo- 
narch with  unbounded  authority.  They  were  gradually 
drawn  into  this  conseffion.  When  the  royal  law  was  pro- 
mulgated, they  could  not  recal  the  fteps  they  had  taken, 
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and  perhaps  the  joy  which  they  felt  at  having  crufhed  their 
noble  oppreffcts,  rendered  them  infenfibie  to  the  chains 
which  they  had  eventually  forged  for  themfelves. 

Frederick  III.  was  fuccceded.  in  1670,  by  his  fon  Chrif- 
iian  V.  Not  only  was  the  royal  law  proclaimed  at  his  co- 
ronation, but  he  alfo  introduced  feverai  new  regulations, 
which  all  tended  more  or  3tfs  to  ftrengthen  h:s  abfolute 
power.  He  raifed  feverai  nobles  to  the  dignity  of  counts 
and  barons,  fixed  their  privileges,  and  inftituted  the  Dane- 
brog  order  of  knighthood.  The  acquifition  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorft,  in  Weftphalia,  which 
reverted  to  Denmark  through  the  death  of  the  earl  Anthony 
Gunther,  compenfated  in  fome  degree  for  ChriiUan’s  Ioffes 
in  Sweden,  with  which  power  lie  had  been  forced  to  fign  a 
treaty  on  the  terms  preferibed  by  France,  after  an  obliinate 
and  unfuccefsful  war.  He  was  alfo  forced  to  leftore  the 
duchy  of  Holftein  to  duke  Albert,  whom  he  had  treacher- 
oufiy  detained  at  Rendfburg,  and  whofe  poffefiions  he  had 
invaded.  By  the  treaty  concluded  at  Altona  in  1689,  un- 
der the  mediation  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  king  of 
Sweden,  and  the  republic  of  Holland,  Albert  was  alfo  con- 
firmed in  the  poffcfTion  of  Slefwick. 

Chriftian  V.  died  in  1699.  His  fucceffor  Frederick  IV. 
jealous  of  the  increafing  rival  power  of  Frederick  duke  of 
ITolftein,  who  had  married  the  lifter  of  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  laid  fiege  to  Tonningen,  which  the  duke  had  fortified 
with  particular  care.  Charles  XII.,  bent  upon  avenging  his 
brother-in-law,  invaded  Denmark,  and  would  have  taken 
Copenhagen,  had  not  the  Danilh  king  agreed  to  the  peace 
of  Travendahl,  which  was  concluded  in  1700,  in  favour  of 
the  duke.  But  fortune  having  at  length  deferted  Charles, 
after  a feries  of  the  molt  aftonifhing  fucceffes,  his  general, 
Stenbock,  was  forced  to  throw  himfelf  into  Tonningen, 
whilft  Charles  was  an  exile  at  Bender.  This  circumftatice 
occafioned  a new  war  in  Holitein.  Frederick,  the  brother- 
in-law  to  Charles,  had  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cliffau  in 
1702.  His  fon  Charles  Frederick,  a minor,  reigned  under 
the  guardianfhip  of  his  uncle  Chriltian  Augultus,  biftiop  of 
Lubeck.  When  Tonningen  opened  its  gates  to  Stenbock, 
the  king  of  Denmark  accuftd  the  houfe  of  Holitein  Got- 
torp  of  being  leagued  with  Sweden,  and  occupied  the  duchy 
with  his  troops.  At  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  the  young 
duke  claimed  the  Swedifh  crown,  but  was  forced  to  yield  to 
Ulrica  Eleonora  and  Frederick  of  Heffe  Calfel,  her  iiulbind. 
The  king  of  Denmark  concluded  a peace  with  the  young 
duke  in  1720,  by  which  he  kept  pofftffi  >n  of  Slefwick,  and 
reftored  only  part  of  Holitein.  As  Sweden  did  not  oppofe 
thefe  terms,  and  as  the  obfervation  of  the  treaty  was  gua- 
ranteed by  England  and  France,  Charles  Frederick  fnbmitted, 
but  folemnly  protefted  againft  the  injustice  of  the  arrangement. 
He  foon  after  married  the  elddt  daughter  of  the  czar  Peter 
the  Great;  and  in  1741,  their  fon  Peter  Ulric  was  no- 
minated by  the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  heir  to  the  Ruffian  do- 
minions. 

After  the  death  of  Frederick  IV.  his  fon,  Chriflian  Fre- 
derick, better  known  by  the  appellation  of  Chriftian  VI., 
mounted  the  Danilh  throne  in  the  year  1730.  To  render 
his  fubjects  happy  was  the  lirft  with  of  his  heart,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  arts  of  peace  bis  principal  ftudy.  The  ruins  of 
the  pa'ace  of  Copenhagen,  which  was  deftroyed  by  fire  in 
1794,  evince  his  tafte  in  archite&ure.  A difpute  with  the 
king  of  England,  in  1738,  about  the  lordlhip  of  Steinhorft, 
in  which  feme  blood  was  fpilt,  terminated  in  a treaty  by 
which  Great  Britain  paid  a fubfidy  of  70,000  /.  fterling  a- 
year,  on  condition  that  Denmark  fhould  keep  7000  troops 
on  foot  for  the  protedlion  of  Hanover. 

Chriftian  VI.  died  in  1746;  and  was  fucceeded  by.  his  fon 


Frederick  V.  who,  three  years  before,  had  married  the 
princefs  Louifa,  daughter  to  the  king  of  England.  Abided 
by  the  elder  count  Bernllorf,  he  improved  upon  his  father's 
plans  for  the  happinefs  of  his  people  : but  the  new  financial 
and  commercial  regulations  which  he  introduced  were 
chiefly  the  work  of  count  Schimmelmann.  He  took  no  con- 
cern in  the  feven  years’  war  in  Germany  ; vet  it  was  through 
his  mediation  that  the  capitulation  of  Clofter  Seven  was 
agreed  upon  between  the  late  duke  of  Cumberland  and  the 
French  general  Riche-lieu.  Some  time  after  the  death  of  his 
firft  queen,  who  was  the  mother  of  his  fucceffor,  Chriftian 
VII.,  Frederick  V.  married  a daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Brunfwick  Wolfenbuttel.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  hi3 
reign,  Peter  Ulric  cf  Holitein,  who  had  afeerded  the  throne 
of  Ruffia,  revived  his  pretenfions  to  the  whole  of  Holitein 
and  the  duchy  of  Slefwick.  His  menaces  unfortunately 
induced  Frederick  to  call  into  his  fervice  the  count  St. 
Germain,  a French  officer,  whofe  injudicious  and  haity  re- 
forms in  the  Danifh  army  had  almolt  caufed  in  Denmark  a 
revolution  as  fatal  as  that  which  his  raflinefs  in  reforming  the 
French  military  prepared  for  France.  The  Ruffian  general 
Romanzow  was  ordered  to  enter  into  Holitein,  but  he 
had  not  yet  reached  his  deltination  when  Peter  loft  his  crown 
and  his  life.  Catherine  recalled  the  army,  and  Denmark 
continued  to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  peace.  Another  part  of 
Holitein,  that  of  Ploen,  had  reverted  to  Denmark  in  1761. 
As  foon  as  the  authority  of  Catherine  was  firmly  eftablilhtd 
in  Ruffia,  the  court  of  Copenhagen  made  fome  propofitions 
to  the  court  of  St.  Peterfburg  relative  to  the  exchange  of 
the  remaining  part  of  Holitein  Gottorp  againft  the  counties 
of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorft  : but  whilft  the  count 
Ernft  Bernltorff,  mimfterof  foreign  affairs,  waszealoufly  ex- 
erting himfelf  in  the  accomphfliment  of  this  project,  Frede- 
rick V.  died  on  the  14th  of  January,  1766. 

His  fon  Chriftian  VII.  iignalized  his  acctffion  to  the 
throne  by  the  emancipation  of  the  peafants  on  the  royal 
demefnes,  who  till  then  had  been  held  in  a ftate  of  dependence 
not  far  ffiort  of  flavtry.  A provifional  convention  was 
figned  with  Ruffia  in  7767,  refpetting  the  exchange  of 
Holftein  ; but  the  tranfaftion  itfeif  was  delayed  till  Paul  Pe- 
trowitz,  as  heir  of  the  German  poffefiions  of  the  unfortunate 
Peter  Ulric,  had  attained  the  proper  age  to  ratify  the 
treaty  by  his  fignature. 

Chriftian  VII.  married  the  Englifh  princefs  Caroline 
Matilda,  youngell  filler  to  king  George  III.  But  his  want  of 
firmnefs,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  queen  dowager  his  mother- 
in-law,  involved  the  young  queen  in  the  molt  ferious  mif- 
fortune.  Ambitious  to  raife  her  own  fon  Frederick  to  the 
throne,  the  queen  dowager  fowed  the  feeds  of  diffenfion 
between  the  king  and  his  confort.  She  placed  perfons  about 
the  monarch  to  keep  him  conftantly  engaged  in  riot  and 
debauchery,  and  magnified  his  faults  to  the  uifnfpedting 
queen,  who  yet  contrived  to  live  on  good  terms  with  her 
royal  hufband.  AH  the  plans  of  the  oid  queen  failed  until 
the  king  raifed  his  phyfician,  Struenfee,  a young  German 
dodtor,  to  the  dignity  of  a count,  and  appointed  him  his 
prime  minifter.  Inftigated  by  an  unbounded  ambition, 
this  giddy  young  man,  who  was  not  without  a fhare  of 
great  political  talents,  raftily  began  to  introduce  the  moil 
unexpected  rtforms,  which  created  him  an  holt  of  enemies 
among  the  old  courtiers  whom  he  Jifplaced.  Deaf  to 
the  warning  voice  of  his  friend  Brandt,  who  fhared  with  him 
the  royal  favour,  he  attempted  innovations  in  feverai  de- 
partments of  the  ftate  at  once.  Home  of  the  principal 
military  officers  attached  to  the  queen  dowager,  accufed 
him  loudly  of  an  intention  to  overthrow  the  government 
by  fuperfeding  the  king  on  the  (core  of  incapacity,  and  de- 
claring 
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claring1  Carolina  Matilda  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
minority  of  her  fon. 

On  the  t6th  of  January  177a,  a mafked  ball  was  given  at 
court.  The  young  queen,  alter  having  danced  the  greanfl 
part  of  the  night  with  Struenfee,  retired  about  two  in  the 
morning.  At  four,  prince  Frederick  and  the  queen  dowa- 
ger, accorrtDainied  by  general  Eichftedt  and  count  Rar.tzau, 
went  to  the  king  to  inform  him  that  the  queen,  with  count 
Struenfee  and  Brandt,  were  at  that  moment  drawing  up  an 
aft  of  renunciation  to  the  crown,  which  they  would  compel 
him  to  fign,  and  that  he  muff  give  immediate  orders  for  then- 
being  arrefted.  The  king  hefitated,  but  having  been  threaten- 
ed into  comp'bance,  count  Rantzau  proceeded  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  queen,  and  conveyed  tier,  together  with  her  in- 
fant princefs,  to  the  caftle  of  Cronenburg.  Struenfee  and 
Brandt  were  confined  in  feparate  dungeons,  ironed,  and 
treated  with  barbarous  feverity.  They  underwent  fre- 
quent examinations.  The  fear  of  the  rack  extorted  from 
Struenfee  the  conftffion  of  a criminal  convention  with  the 
queen.  She  certaiEy  appears  to  have  taken  particular  de- 
light in  the  fociety  of  him,  who  was  the  favourite  of  her  huf- 
band  ; yet  no  intimacy  between  them  was  ever  proved. 
Struenfee  and  Brandt,  after  having  had  their  right  hands  cut 
08,  were  beheaded  on  the  28th  of  April  1772.  Their  bodies 
were  quartered.  A treatment  fo  inhuman  rcfltfts  no  fmall 
difgrace  on  the  prince,  who  had  honoured  Struenfee  in  parti- 
cular with  the  name  of  friend.  By  the  interference  of  the 
Englifh  minifter,  queen  Carolina  Matilda  was  fuffered  to 
leave  Denmark  in  a Britifh  frigate,  which  conveyed  her  to 
Hanover.  She  refided  in  the  palace  of  Zell,  where  fhe  died 
three  years  afterwards,  aged  23  years  and  10  months. 

After  this  fanguinary  revolution,  count  Guldberg  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  king’s  council.  He  rendered  his 
adminiftration  popular  by  the  promulgation  of  a law  in  favour 
of  the  natives  of  Denmark,  called  the  law  of  “ itidigenate,” 
and  confidered  as  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom. 
The  grand  duke  Paul  Petrowitz  having  in  the  mean  time 
attained  his  majority,  the  negociations  with  Raffia  were  re- 
fumed,  and  a definitive  treaty  figned  at  Gaifkoezelo  on  the 
2Xlt  of  May,  and  at  Fredenfburg  on  the  ill  of  July  1773. 
By  this  treaty  the  counties  of  Oldenburg  and  Dclmenhorft 
were  ceded  to  the  grand  duke  of  Ruffia,  inftead  of  which  the 
king  of  Denmark  was  put  in  poffeffion  of  the  whole  of  Hol- 
ftein.  Paul  Petrowitz  renounced  the  two  counties  in  fa- 
vour of  Frederick  Auguftus,  bifhop  of  Lubeck,  from  whom 
they  devolved  to  his  fon,  Peter  Frederick  William,  who 
was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  a duke  of  the  German  empire. 

In  1780  Chriftian  VII.  acceded  to  the  armed  neutrality 
prepofed  by  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia.  But  the  debility  of  his 
underftanding  difqualifying  him  every  day  more  and  more 
for  the  management  of  public  affairs,  another  court  revolu- 
tion took  place  on  the  14th  of  April,  1784.  The  queen 
dowager’s  friends  were  removed  from  the  king’s  councils,  and 
a new  council  was  formed  under  the  aufpices  of  the  crown 
prince,  who  had  not  yet  attained  his  feventeenth  year.  No 
inftrument  figned  by  the  king  was  declared  to  be  valid,  un- 
lefs  count erfigned  by  the  crown  prince.  The  commence- 
ment  of  the  adminiftration  of  this  prince  was  marked  by  the 
molt  beneficial  meafures  for  the  profperity  of  the  country. 
By  the  advice  of  count  Bernftoiff,  the  younger,  the  Danifh 
peafants  were  all  reftored  to  complete  freedom,  and  their 
emancipation  was  accompl  fhed  in  a manner  fo  gradual  and 
fo  cautious,  chat  it  challenges  imitation  wherever  the  chams 
of  a long  fiavery  are  to  be  broken.  The  flave-trade  was 
alfo  gradually  abolifhed  by  the  difinterefted  exertions  of 
count  Schimmelmann,  who  was  himfelf  poffcffed  of  large 
eftates  in  the  Danilh  Weft-kidia  ifiands.  Order  was  re- 
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ftored  to  the  finances  of  the  country,  the  national  debt  re- 
duced, ufeful  knowledge  more  generally  diffufed  by  the  moil 
liberal  patronage  bellowed  on  focieties  for  the  promotion  of 
learning,  arts  and  fciences,  the  adminiftration  of  j 11  It  ice  im- 
proved, induftry  encouraged,  commerce  freed  of  i-.s  former 
(hackles,  arid  in  the  midft  of  the  wars  occaliontd  by  the 
French  revolution  the  drifted  neutrality  was  maintained.. 
Every  Elicitation  to  declare  againft  Fiance  proved  vain,  but 
the  menaces  of  Ruffia  fueceeded  at  length  in  determining 
Denmark  toaccede  to  the  confederacy  which  the  northern 
powers  formed  againlt  Great  Britain  in  1801.  This  league 
however  was  quickly  diffoived  by  the  appearance  of  an 
Englifii  fleet  under  admirals  Parker  and  Ntlfon,  in  the  Bal- 
tic, and  Nelfon’s  forcing  the  line  of  defence  formed  by  the 
Danifh  fleet  before  Copenhagen,  on  the  memorable  2d  of 
April  1801,  when  the  Danes  fought  with  a bravery  equal 
to  that  of  their  gallant  oppofers.  The  difpute  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  northern  powers  being  foon  after 
amicably  fettled,  Denmark  recovered  the  ifiands  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  the  lectlement  of  Tranquebar,  on  the  ccaft  of 
Coromandel,  which  had  been  forced  to  yield  to  the  Britifh 
arms. 

The  battle  of  the  2d  of  April  1801,  had  interrupted  the 
calm  of  an  eighty  years’  peace,  and  appeared  to  be  the  com- 
mencement of  a new  era  in  the  naval  and  military  eftablifh- 
ments  of  Denmark,  which  received  fo  great  an  acc’effion  of 
ftrength,  that  full  confidence  was  repofed  in  the  future  exer- 
tions of  either  the  army  or  navy  on  any  emergency.  Yet 
the  war  between  England  and  France  having  been  renewed 
in  1803,  and  France  having  facet  (lively  triumphed  over 
Anti  ria  and  Pruffia,  and  formed  an  intimate  connedlion  with 
Ruffia,  it  was  fuppofed  that  Denmark  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  refill  the  united  Elicitations  of  Ruffia  and  France, 
and  be  Erced  to  declare  againft  England,  particularly  as  a 
conliderable  French  and  Spanifh  force  was  hovering  on  its 
frontier.  Under  this  fuppofition,  the  Englifh  miniftry  pro- 
pofed  to  the  crown  prince  to  furrender  the  Danifh  navy  into 
the  hands  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  until  the  reftoration 
of  a general  peace.  This  p-opofal  was  indignantly  rejefted, 
the  prince  afferted  his  ability,  and  protefted  his  readinefs  to 
maintain  his  neutrality,  and  to  defend  his  country  againft  the 
firft  power  that  dared  to  attack  it.  The  peace  of  Tilfit, 
which  France  had  juft  concluded  with  Ruffia  and  Pruffia,  left 
to  that  ambitious  and  daring  power  fuch  irrefiftible  means 
to  compel  the  feeble  kingdom  of  Denmark  to  turn  its  wea- 
pons againft  England,  that  the  latter  country  confidered 
herfelf  juftified  in  reforting  to  extraordinary  meafures.  in 
the  month  of  Auguft,  1807,  a ftrong  Englifh  fleet  fur- 
rounded  the  ifland  of  Zealand,  and  ianded  an  army  of 
20.000  men.  Copenhagen  was  bombarded.  (See  Co- 
penhagen.) On  the  fever.th  of  September  the  Englifii 
took  poffeffion  of  the  citadel  for  fix  weeks,  and  all  the 
Danifh  (hips  then  at  Copenhagen,  being  18  fail  of  the  line, 
ij  frigates,  fix  (loops,  and  25  gun-boats,  together  with  all 
the  (lores  of  ihe  naval  arfenal  of  Chriftianfholm,  were  fur- 
rendered  to  the  difpcfal  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  Fx- 
afperated  at  this  treatment,  the  crown  prince  declared  war 
againft  England,  and  Eon  after  againft  Sweden,  its  only 
ally.  He  invoked  the  aid  of  France.  The  French  mar- 
fhal  Bernadotte  (prince  of  Ponte  Corvo)  arrived  at  Copen- 
hagen on  the  16th  of  March,  1S08,  at  the  very  moment 
when  intelligence  was  received  in  that  capital  of  the  death 
of  Chriftian  VII.,  who  died  at  Reridfburg  on  the  13th  of 
March,  1S08.  The  crown  prince  was  proclaimed  king  on 
the  16th  ot  March  by  the  name  of  Frederick  VI. 

On  the  2 2d  of  March,  the  prince  Chriftian,  Danifh  man 
of  war,  ftruck  to  the  Englifii,  alter  an  obftmate  engagement, 
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in  which  the  Danes  had  50  killed  and  8S  wounded.  As 
the  fliip  had  been  run  afhore,  (he  was  fet  on  tire  and  burnt. 
Thus  the  Danilh  navy  was  reduced  to  one  Tingle  drip  ot  the 
line.  ' 

In  the  mean  time  15000  Spanifh,  10  000  French,  and  5000 
Dutch  troops,  entered  the  Danilh  continental  dominions  to 
aflift  the  Danes,  and  387  vc  fills  were  taken  up  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Sweden.  Several  privateers  haraffed  the  Englih 
traders  in  the  Baltic,  and  committed  fuccefsful  depredations. 
Frequent  engagements  took  place  between  Danih  gun-boats 
and  Englih  brigs.  The  Swedes,  under  baron  Armfeldt,  en- 
tered Norway,  and  drove  the  Danes  acrofs  the  Glommen,  but 
could  not  penetrate  to  Chriltiania.  A flrong  Englilh  arma- 
ment, under  the  command  of  fir  James  Saumarez,  prevented 
the  intended  attack  upon  Sweden.  Bernadotte  complained 
in  May  of  the  remiffnefs  of  the  Danih  government  in  com- 
pleting the  warlike  preparations  neceflary  for  the  execution 
of  the  plans  with  which  he  was  charged.  The  iflana  of 
Heiligeland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  which  is  confidered  as 
part  of  Slefwick,  and  the  Danih  pofllfiions  in  the  Eaft  and 
Well  Indies,  were  occupied  by  Englih  troops. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  hillory  of  Denmark,  from  the 
month  of  July  180S,  fee  Norway. 

The  boundaries  of  Denmark  Proper  are,  the  river  Eyder 
to  the  Touch,  which  divides  it  from  Holllein,  and  confequently 
from  Germany  ; to  the  well  the  North  fea,  or  German 
ocean,  which  the  Danes  call  the  Weftern  ocean  ; to  the 
north  that  part  of  the  north  fea  which  is  called  the  Cattegat, 
and  Shaggerack,  by  which  it  is  divided  from  Norway  ; and 
to  the  eall  that  inlet  into  the  Baltic  fea,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Sound,  or  Ore-Sound,  which  divides  Denmark 
from  Sweden. 

The  extent  of  Denmark  Proper  is  about  4964  Englilh 
fquare  miles.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  peninfula  of 
Jutland,  anciently  called  Cherfonefus  Cimbrica,  and  the 
iflands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic. 

Jutland  was  anciently  divided  into  North  and  South  Jut- 
land ; but  the  former  is  now  fimply  called  Jutland,  and  the 
latter  Slefwick,  which  fee. 

The  iflands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  are  two  lange 
ones,  Zealand  and  Funen,  and  five  fmall  ones,  Laaland, 
Langeland,  Faltler,  Moen,  Bornholm,  which  fee. 

Denmark  Proper  counts  68  towns,  22  market  towns, 
yooo  villages,  948  lordfhips,  and  15  earldoms  or  counties. 
The  principal  towns  are  Copenhagen,  Flenfburg,  Elfineur, 
Slefwick,  and  Odenfee. 

The  climate  of  Denmark  Proper  is  variable  and  moift,  but 
rather  temperate  on  account  of  the  vapours  of  the  furround- 
ing fea.  In  the  northern  parts  the  winter  is  fometimes 
very  fevere  ; the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  through  the  Sound  is 
often  obftrutled  with  ice,  and  has  been  at  times  fo  com- 
pletely frozen  over  a3  to  be  croffed  by  heavy  loaden  carriages. 

The  foil  in  general  is  rather  Tandy,  but  fertile  in  grain  and 
paiturage.  The  weftern  coaft  of  Slefwick  is  expofed  to  the 
inroads  of  the  North  lea,  on  which  account  it  is  kept  em- 
banked at  a very  great  expence,  and  thefe  embankments  are 
often  extended.  The  land  which  the  fea  leaves  behind  is 
uncommonly  fertile,  and  is  called  koog.  The  appearance  of 
the  country  in  general  is  low  and  flat.  There  are  but  a few 
hills  of  a bleak  and  wild  afpefl:,  and  fome  high  cliffs  on  the 
coaft  ; yet  the  country  is  agreeably  variegated  with  woods 
and  lakes.  Denmark  has  alfd  many  little  ftreams  which  in- 
terfedft  the  country  in  various  dire&ions.  Two  of  them,  the 
Guden,  and  the  Eyder,  deferve  the  name  of  rivers.  In  the 
northern  part,  a large  creek  of  the  fea  called  the  Lymfiord, 
extends  from  the  Cattegat  through  more  than  feventy  Eng- 
lifh  miles.  It  is  navigable,  and  contains  numerous  fmall 


iflands.  The  Baltic  and  the  North  fea  communicate  by 
three  great  inlets  acrofs  Denmark  Proper,  and  on  its  northern 
frontier,  viz.  the  Sound,  the  Great  Beit,  and  the  Little  Belt, 
The  dillance  from  Elfineur  to  Plelfinborg  in  Sweden,  acrofs 
the  Sound,  is  1331  fathoms,  or  about  2|  Enghfli  miles  ; be- 
tween Copenhagen  and  Malmoa  in  Sweden,  the  diltance  is 
nearly  20  Engiifh  miles.  The  paflage  over  the  Great  Belt 
from  Nyeborg  in  Funen  to  Corfoer  in  Zealand  is  about  20 
Engiifh  miles,  and  from  Affens  to  Aaroefundsfarge  over  the 
Little  Belt,  about  10  ; but  there  is  another  paflage  between 
Middlefarth  and  Snoghcy,  which  is  not  quite  two  Englilh 
miles. 

Denmark  has  an  extenfive  fea-coafl;  which,  befides  yielding 
a little  amber,  abounds  in  oyfters,  mufcles,  and  herrings,  and 
affords  uncommon  conveniencies  for  trade.  The  roads  are  not 
very  good  ; the  turnpike  roads  extend  only  about  90  miles 

from  Copenhagen. 

The  population  of  Denmark,  including  Norway,  Iceland, 
Greenland,  and  the  Faro  iflands,  amounts  to  two  millions 
and  a half,  viz. 

Denmark  Proper  count3  930,000  inhabitants. 

Slefwick  and  Holllein  620,000 

Norway,  Iceland,  &c.  950,000 

From  1769  to  1785,  the  whole  population  had  been  in- 
crcafed  by  200,000  louls.  The  annual  average  furplus  of 
the  born  over  the  dead  is  from  12  to  20,oco. 

In  1794,  the  numbers  were  ; 

Of  the  born  in  Denmark  Proper  27,5  39  Dead  25,956 
Slefwick  and  Holllein  17,642  14,306 

Norway,  Iceland,  &c.  28,069  17,3 44 

Born  73,250  Dead  57,606 

57,60  6 

Surplus  15,644 

In  1806  the  numbers  were  ; 

Of  the  born  in  Denmark  Proper  29,9 49  Dead  22.58S 

Slefwick  and  Holftein  18,533  14,635 

Norway,  Iceland,  &c.  26,777  18,482 

Born  75-259  Dead  55,705 
55-7°5 

Surplus  19.554 

The  language  of  Denmark  is  that  dialedi  of  the  Teu- 
tonic, which  is  called  the  Scandinavian.  It  differs  very 
little  from  the  Swedifh  language  ; its  chief  difference  feems 
to  arife  from  the  drawling  tone  with  which  it  is  pronounced 
by  the  Danes.  The  pronunciation  of  the  Norwegians  comes 
nearer  that  of  the  Swedes.  There  is  befides  a greater  ad- 
mixture of  German  words  in  the  Danifh  language,  than  in 
the  Swedifh,  the  German  language  being  universally  fpoken 
beyond  Flenfburg,  in  Slefwick,  till  very  near  the  Little  Belt, 
and  generally  underflood  in  the  capital.  It  is  but  lately 
that  the  Danes  have  taken  any  pride  in  their  own  language. 
All  the  laws  and  public  inferiptions  are  now  in  Danifh. 

Some  fuller’s  earth,  alum,  and  vitriol  found  in  Jutland, 
and  fome  porcelain  clay  obtained  in  the  ifland  of  Bornholm, 
feem  to  conftitute  the  whole  of  the  mineral  produ&ions  of 
Denmark  Proper.  The  fifheries  thrive  bed  on  the  weftern 
coaft  of  Jutland,  and  in  the  creek  called  Lymfiord.  Her- 
rings and  flounders  are  exported  on  a fmall  fcale  from  Aal- 
turg  and  Skagen.  The  oyfter  banks,  which  extend  from 
Rypen  to  Heiligeland,  are  let  to  farmers  on  account  of  the 
crown. 
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With  regard  to  agriculture,  Denmark  and  Holftein  pro- 
duce rye,  barley,  oats,  and  wheat  in  fuch  abundance,  as  to 
fupply  Norway,  and  frequently  to  export  corn  to  other 
countries  to  the  annual  amount  of  100,000/.  fterling.  In 
1803,  an  attemot  was  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Copen- 
hagen towards  cultivating  madder.  The  plant  fueceeded 
uncommonly  well,  though  it  flood  a fevere  winter.  The 
crop  proved  of  a fuperior  quality.  Hops  are  cultivated 
chiefly  in  Funen,  tobacco  near  Fredericia  in  Jutland,  and 
in  Zealand,  and  Falfter  : Rape-feed  chiefly  in  Slefwick  and 
Holftein.  The  agriculture  of  Funen  and  the  fouth  of  Jut- 
land is  compared  by  Mr.  Marfha!  to  that  of  England. 

Since  the  emancipation  of  the  peafants,  agriculture,  in  all 
its  branches,  has  been  rapidly  improving  in  Denmark.  Rut 
the  Danifti  farmers  are  chiefly  known  as  excellent  graziers. 
Denmark  fupplies  Germany,  France,  Ruffia,  and  Sweden 
with  horfes  for  both  heavy  and  light  cavalry,  befides  coach- 
horfes.  Thofe  of  Zealand,  Funen,  Jutland,  Slefwick,  and 
Holftein  are  moft  elteemed.  The  annual  amount  of  the 
horfes  fold  is  reckoned  200,000 i.  fterling.  Black  cattle 
are  exported  in  great  numbers  to  Holland.  Many  thoufands 
of  oxen,  after  thev  have  been  fattened  in  the  marfh  lands,  are 
fent  to  the  German  markets.  Salt-beef,  butter,  and  cheefe, 
form  confiderable  articles  of  trade.  Live  hogs  and  great 
quantities  of  bacon  are  exported  to  Norway,  Holland,  and 
feveral  ports  of  the  Baltic.  In  1780  they  counted  in  Den- 
mark 847,000  (heep.  The  belt  wool  is  that  near  Eyder- 
ftadt  ; it  is  long  and  fine. 

Horticulture  is  very  much  encouraged  in  Denmark.  Go- 
vernment furnifhes  the  farmers  gratis  with  fruit  trees  from 
the  royal  nurferies. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Denmark 
was  aimoft  without  manufactures.  It  was  only  at  the  end 
of  the  northern  war  that  Frederick  IV.  could  ferioufly 
think  of  encouraging  their  introduction  into  his  domi- 
nions. His  fucceflor  Chriftian  VI.  zeaioufly  exerted  him- 
felf  in  promoting  their  fuccefs.  The  importation  of  cloth, 
filks,  and  other  articles,  was  ftriCtly  prohibited.  Govern- 
ment has  continued  ever  fince  to  fpur  the  induftry  of  the 
Danes.  From  the  year  1736  to  1774  not  lefs  than  800,000 
dollars  have  been  fpent  on  the  encouragement  of  manufac- 
tures. Ancient  prohibitory  regulations  have  often  been 
rene'wed ; the  queftion  has  even  been  agitated  whether 
the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures  could  be  rettriCted 
by  a national  collume  ; and  fo  late  as  1783,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  wean  the  Danes  from  foreign  luxuries  by  means  of 
fumptuarv  laws.  But  the  Danifti  manufactures  are  not  yet 
fuflieient  for  the  home  market. 

Linen  cloth  is  wove  in  feveral  places,  yet  Denmark  is 
obliged  to  purchafe  a third  of  the  coarfe  and  aimoft  all  the 
line  linen  it  wants  from  abroad.  However  fpinning  fchools, 
and  premiums  awarded  to  the  bell  fpinners  and  weavers, 
ftrengthen  the  hope  of  the  Danifti  governmeut  that  the  linen 
manufactures  will  rapidly  improve.  Neither  is  fail  cloth 
manufactured  in  fuflieient  quantity.  Of  the  woollen  manu- 
factures, that  of  the  Goldhoufe  at  Copenhagen,  which  is  a 
monopoly  of  the  crown,  is  the  molt  important.  With 
wonted  {lockings  Denmark  is  abundantly  provided  from 
Iceland  and  the  Faro  iflands.  This  manufacture  flourifties 
likewife  in  Jutland,  where  many  a Angle  village  produces  an- 
nually from  16  to  20,000  pair.  The  lilk  manufacturers  of  Co- 
penhagen and  Altona  make  all  forts  of  filks,  chiefly  ribbands 
and  {lockings.  But  the  calico-printing  and  cotton  manu- 
factures of  Copenhagen,  Hufum  and  Wandfbeck,  are  far 
more  extenfive.  Hence  the  importation  of  cottons  and 
prints  is  totally  prohibited.  The  thread  lace  maufaCture 
of  Tondern.,  which  wa3  begun  in  164 6,  and  employed  paoftLy 


Dutch  thread,  though  not  fo  flotm'ftiing  as  formerly, 
gives  {till  employment  to  10,000  hands.  Paper  mills  are 
not  yet  fufficient  for  the  home-coniumption.  Denmark  im- 
ports annually  100,000  dollars  worth  of  foreign  paper. 
New  mills  are  however  every  day  eftablifhed,  and  the  ex- 
portation of  rags  has  been  flopped. 

Denmark  is  abundantly  fupplied  with  tanners  and 
leather  curriers,  chiefly  and  beft  at  Altona.  Damfh  leather 
gloves,  which  are  principally  made  at  Odenfee,  are  famous 
all  over  Europe.  The  goodnefs  of  the  leather  at  this  place 
is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  a certain  property  in  the  river  wa- 
ter, in  which  it  is  foaked,  for  tanning.  The  manufactures  of 
earthen  ware  flourifli  moft  at  Aarhuus  and  Rypen,  which 
fend  their  pottery  into  feveral  parts  of  Germany.  The 
royal  china  manufacture  of  Copenhagen  makes  excellent 
ware,  but  it  (till  wants  the  afliftance  of  government.  The 
amount  of  the  goods  manufactured  from  1785  till  1792, 
was  277,349  dollars;  but  no  mo'e  than  185,539  dollars 
could  be  difpofed  of.  There  are  feveral  fugar  refiners, 
copper,  brafs,  and  iron  works,  and  cannon  founderies.  The 
molt  important  among  the  latter  is  that  which  was  efta- 
bliflied  in  1756  by  general  Claufen,  at  Frederickfwerk 
near  the  Ifefiord,  a bay  of  the  fea  on  the  northern  ihore  of 
Zealand.  The  works  confift  of  a foundery  for  cannon  and 
balls,  and  for  making  faltpetre  and  gunpowder.  Count 
Schimmelmann’s  manufactory,  near  Elfineur,  furnifhes  the 
army  with  mufkets,  bayonets,  and  fabres.  It  fabricates  an- 
nually 3500  mulkets. 

Anciently  the  whole  trade  of  Denmark  was  carried  on  ex- 
cluftvcly  by  the  Hanfeacic  towns.  Their  firft  competitors 
were  the  Dutch,  and  afterwards  in  fome  degree  the  Englifh. 
Chriftian  V.  encouraged  his  fubjeCts  to  trade  beyond  the 
feas,  but  it  was  only  after  peace  had  been  reftored  in 
the  north  under  Frederick  IV.  that  the  Danilh  com- 
merce began  to  flourifli.  It  rapidly  extended  under 
Chriftian  VI.,  and  was  at  its  greateft  height  in  1792,  if  an 
opinion  may  be  formed  from  the  number  of  merchant  veflels. 
In  1747  they  amounted  to  1748,  tw’enty  years  later  to 
2053,  in  1792  to  3331,  and  in  1799  only  to  2173.  But  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  tonnage  of  {hips  has  been 
of  late  years  every  where  increafed. 

The  trade  of  Denmark,  with  its  dependencies  and  colo- 
nies, is  confiderable.  That  with  Iceland,  which  had  long 
been  clogged  by  reftn&ions,  exclufive  companies,  and  mono,- 
polies  of  the  crown,  has  been  tripled  within  the  lalt  five  aud 
twenty  years,  fince  it  has  been  a tree  trade.  It  employs 
now  from  60  to  70  veflels,  and  is  carried  on  in  Danifh  bot- 
toms only.  The  trade  to  the  Faro  iflands,  which  within 
the  laft  fifteen  years  has  been  opened  to  all  Danifh  fubjedls, 
employs  but  a few  veflels.  That  to  Finmark  has  alfo  been 
allowed  free  to  all  Danilh  fubjeCts  fince  1789,  and  bids 
fair  to  become  of  great  importance.  The  Greenlanders  ex- 
change their  fifh,  oil,  whalebones,  and  downs  with  the 
manufactures  of  Europe,  and  fome  colonial  produce  : but 
the  whale  fifhery  conftitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  Green- 
land trade.  The  trade  to  Norway  is  moftly  a pafiive  one  in 
Danilh  and  foreign  veflels.  The  Danifh  north  and  Iceland 
companies  are  both  extimfL 

The  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies  is  in  the  hands  of  a privi- 
leged company,  but  not  exclufively.  Private  individuals 
may  fit  out  veflels  for  the  Eaft  Indies  and  China,  on  their 
own  account  on  paying  to  the  company  five  per  cent » for 
what  they  export,  and  eight  per  cent,  on  the  return  cargoes. 
In  1797,  there  were  11  return  cargoes  for  private  account, 
three  of  which  came  from  the  Danifh  eftablifhments,  and 
eight  from  other  ports  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  In  1798  ani^ 
1799,  the  return  cargoes.for  private  account  were  thirteen 
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•in  nutfiber,  Tour  from 'Danifh  and  nine  from  other  eftabhfh- 
ments  ip.  the  Eaft  Indies,  The  increafed  vigilance  of  the 
Britifh  government  againft  the  fmuggling  of  tea  into 
England,  and  the  commutation  act,  have  caufed  a remark- 
able declenfion  in  the  profperity  of  the  Danifh  Eaft  India 
company.  Only  one  fhip  has  returned  annually  from  Can- 
ton fince  1789,  and  in  1792  and  1794  there  has  been  no 
return  cargo  whatever  for  the  company’s  account.  The 
dividend  in  1797  was  12  per  cent. 

Since  the  year  1754,  the  trade  to  the  Weft  Indies  is  free 
to  all  Danifh  fubjects ; yet  Copenhagen  receives  almoft  ex- 
cluiively  the  return  cargoes  from  St.  Croix,  which  ifland 
in  1792  fent  60,949  cwt.  of  fu?ar,  7000  puncheons  of  rum, 
and  1500  cwt.  ot  cotton.  The  two  other  Danifh  Weft 
India  i (lands,  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  furnifhed  about  half 
as  much.  They  fend  befides  coffee,  tobacco,  and  other  co- 
lonial produftions,  which  they  purchafe  from  the  neighbour- 
ing Antilles.  The  whole  Danifh  Weft  India  trade  employs 
in  time  of  peace  30  fhips  and  500  faiiors  annually. 

The  trade  to  the  Mediterranean  has  been  very  much  im- 
proved fince  the  year  1755.  In  1798,  126  Danifh  veffels 
failed  for  Mtffina,  Barcelona,  Algebras,  Marfeiiles,  Toulon, 
Naples,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Venice,  Ancona,  and  Tritfte; 
and  Denmark  counted  57  return  cargoes  from  the  Medi- 
terranean. Moll  of  the  Danifh  veffels  are  employed  in 
the  carrying  trade,  the  Danifh  flag  being  refpedled  by  the 
dey  of  Algiers  and  the  Sublime  Porte. 

Denmark  has  alfo  a b rifle  trade  with  Germany,  the  coun- 
tries round  the  Baltic,  Sweden,  and  Pruffia.  But  the  balance 
feems  to  be  againft  Denmark,  Once  it  imports  much  linen  and 
woollen  c'oth,  wood,  brandy,  and  haberdafhery  from  Ger- 
many ; corn,  flax,  hemp,  wool,  and  other  articles  from 
Prulfn.  This  trade  employs  above  300  veffels.  The  whole 
Danifh  export  and  import  trade  is  however  chiefly  carried  on 
in  Danifh  bottoms;  and  its  extenfive  carrying  trade,  together 
with  the  great  balance  of  production  in  Norway,  leaves  no 
■ doubt  that  che  balance  of  trade  upon  the  whole  is  in  favour 
of  the  Danifh  dominions.  In  1803,  there  were  entered  in- 
wards into  the  feveral  ports  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  ports 
of  Denmark  and  Norway,  1536  fhips,  two-fifths  of  which 
were  Britifh. 

Copenhagen  is  the  emporium  of  the  Danifh  trade,  and  has 
increaied  with  it  in  fize  and  wealth.  In  j; 793  there  were  en- 
tered inwards  at  Copenhagen 

2066  veffels  from  foreign  ports, 

2490  from  Dmifh  ports, 

414  from  Norway, 

912  from  Slefwick  and  Holfteln, 

92  from  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

In  ail  3974 

The  other  commercial  places  in  Denmark  Proper  are 
Elfineur,  Aalborg,  and  Colding;  in  Norway,  Bergen,  Dron- 
tlieim,  and  Dramraen;  in  Slefwick,  Flenfburg  j in  Holfttin, 
Altona  and  Gluckftadt. 

Accounts  in  Denmark  are  kept  by  rixdollars,  marks,  and 
Shillings,  16  of  which  make  a mark,  and  fix  marks  a dollar. 
"I  wo  mark  Danifh  and  two  (hiding  Danifh  are  equal  to  one 
mark  and  one  (hilling  Eubifh.  Since  1788,  fpecies  has 
been  corned  for  Slefwick  and  Holftein,  which  is  alfo  current 
in  Denmark  Proper,  and  is  25  Per  cent-  better  than  the  old 
currency.  Its  double  value  is  ftamped  on  each  piece,  as  one 
fpecies  dollar  60  (hiding  currency.  This  coin  comes  down 
to  all  fizes,  as  low  as  the  24th  part  of  a fpecies  dollar, 
c>v  fhdling  currency.  Thea£tu3l  coins  current  are  in  gold, 
jChriltiaa-d’ors  at  five  dollars,  and  ducats  at  12  marks  Danifh, 
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or  fix  marks  Lubifh ; in  fjlver,  crowns  at  four  marks  Danifh. 
There  are  alfo  24  (hilling  pieces,  four  of  which  make  a rix- 
dollar,  16,  12,  8,  4,  2,  and  1 (hilling  pieces  ; in  copper, 
fyrke  or  dreilinge,  two  of  which  make  a (hilling.  Befides 
thefe  coins,  there  is  an  extenfive  paper  currency,  confiding  of 
the  notes  of  the  Copenhagen  and  Altona  banks. 

Sciences  and  arts  flourifh  to  a great  degree  111  Denmark, 
which  has  to  boaft  of  the  celebrated  aitronomer  Tycho 
Brahe.  It  has  two  univerfities,  one  at  Copenhagen,  where 
moft  of  the  learned  focieties  are  eftabliflred,  (fee  Copen- 
hagen,) and  the  other  at  Kiel,  which  fee.  Kongfberg  has, 
fince  1786,  a feminary  for  miners,  in  which  mathematics  and 
mineralogy  are  publicly  taught.  There  are  reading  clubs  ia 
Zealand  and  Jutland,  where  the  peafants  read  the  newfpapers 
and  public  journals.  The  prefs  is  under  no  ftridter  regula- 
tions than  in  England  : viz.  that  no  printer  dares  print  ano- 
nymous publications  without  making  himfelf  liable  to  anfwer 
for  their  contents,  or  to  give  up  their  author.  The  Danifh 
government  has  acknowledged  the  principle,  that  the  more 
a date  is  verging  towards  defpotifm,  the  more  it  ought  to 
allow  the  liberty  of  the  prefs.  It  is  by  that  means  only,  that 
the  fubje&s  of  a defpot  are  raifed  to  the  rank  of  citizens. 
But  the  Danifh  government  has  often  abandoned  this  prin- 
ciple; and  where  is  the  fafety  in  a defpotic  country,  that  this 
will  not  frequently  be  the  cafe  i 

The  predominant  religion  of  Denmark  is  the  Lutheran, 
and  the  religious  inftitutions  conne&ed  with  the  date  relate 
exclufively  to  this  church.  The  hierarchy  confifts  of  twelve 
bifhops  or  fuperintendents  ; fix  in  Denmark,  viz.  Zealand, 
Funen,  Ripen,  Aarhuus,  Wiborg,  and  Aalborg  ; four  in 
Norway,  viz.  Chriftiania,  Chriftianfand,  Bergen,  and  Dron- 
theim;  two  in  Iceland,  viz.  Skaaiholt  and  Hoolum,  There 
is  no  archbifhop  ; but  the  bifhops  of  Zealand  and  Chriftiania 
are  metropolitans.  The  inferior  clergy  are  archdeacons  or 
provofts,  parifh  priefts,  and  chaplains.  Holftein  has  no 
b-ifhop,  but  only  a general  fuperintendent.  The  livings  fel- 
dom  exceed  400/.;  but  never  fall  fliort  of  6c! . per  annum,  ex- 
cepting in  Iceland,  where  fome  livings  are  hardly  worth  5/., 
and  the  bed  do  not  exceed  20/.  a-year.  The  king,  as  fu- 
preme  head  of  the  church,  nominates  the  bifhops;  but  the 
archdeacons  are  chofen  by  the  parifh  priefts,  and  the  latter 
by  the  patrons  of  the  livings. 

At  Copenhagen,  Altona,  and  Frederiekftadt,  other  creeds 
are  tolerated.  The  Mennomtes,  in  the  jurifdiftion  of  Ha- 
derfieben,  enjoy  great  privileges ; they  are  exempted  from 
the  military  conlcription.  The  Jews  are  moft  liberally 
treated  in  the  Danifh  dominions.  They  are  1500  in  num- 
ber at  Copenhagen,  and  2500  at  Altona. 

The  Danes  in  general  are  religious  without  fuperftition, 
and  the  lower  orders,  though  bigotted,  are  lefs  fo  than  the 
Norwegians.  Their  morals  are  upon  the  whole  tolerably  pure. 
The  predominant  vices  of  the  lower  claffes  arelazinefs,  glut- 
tony, and  an  exceffive  fondnefs  for  fpirituous  liquors;  that 
of  the  higher  orders  the  love  of  fhow  and  pleafure.  Tine 
manners  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  refined  and  eafy,  par- 
taking rather  of  the  old  French  fchool.  All  ranks  are 
equally  attentive  to  ftrangers.  Hofpitality  and  affability 
pervade  all  claffes.  The  favourite  diverfions  of  the  Danes 
are  the  theatre,  cards,  mufic,  dancing,  and  in  winter  driving 
on  fledges  over  the  fnow.  The  middle  ranks,  to  enjoy  their 
favourite  amufement  of  dancing  and  playing  at  cards,  meet 
in  clubs,  the  number  of  which  at  Copenhagen  is  greater  than 
in  any  other  town  on  the  continent  of  equal  or  fuperior  po- 
pulation. Thither  they  take  the  lirangtr  to  whom  they  wifh 
to  fhew  any  civility;  and  thus  avoid  the  expence  of  an  enter- 
tainment at  their  own  houfes.  There  are  no  baths  nor  wa- 
tering places  in  Denmark, 
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The  conftitution  of  Denmark,  as  eftablifhed  by  the  R.oyal 
Law,  Kong’s  Low,  Lex  Regia  of  the  14th  of  November 
1665,  is  an  abfolute  monarchy:  the  king  is  bound  by  no 
human  law;  and  either  in  eccleliaflical  or  civil  affairs,  ac- 
knowledges no  fuperior  or  judge  but  God.  He  has  the 
power  of  making  and  repealing  laws.  He  is  the  fource  of 
all  titles,  dignities,  honours,  and  offices.  He  has  the  power 
of  making  war  and  peace,  of  forming  alliances,  and  impofing 
taxes.  He  is  the  fupreme  chief  of  the  church,  and  alone 
enjoys  every  right  of  fovereignty  by  whatever  name  it  may  be 
called. 

But  the  king  of  Denmark  muff  be  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  defcended  from  Frederick  III.  born  in  wedlock. 
He  is  of  age  at  his  entering  his  fourteenth  year.  At  the  death 
of  a king  the  throne  devolves  inftantly  to  the  next  heir 
without  any  other  formality;  but  the  new  king  inuft  be  fj- 
lemnly  anointed  and  crowned,  and  this  ceremony  may  take 
place  even  during  his  minority. 

The  infignia  of  the  coronation  are  kept  in  the  royal  palace 
of  Rofenburg. 

The  Danifh  nobility  have  no  (hare  whatever  in  the  govern- 
ment. There  are  no  dukes  but  of  the  royal  family.  Befides 
the  duke  of  Holftein  Auguffenburg,  there  is  no  other  Danifh 
prince  on  appanage.  Neither  are  there  any  marquilfes. 
The  nobles  are  (imply  counts,  barons,  and  noblemen. 

Frederick  VI.  the  prefent  king  of  Denmark,  was  born  on 
the  28th  of  January  1768  of  Chriftian  VII.  king  of  Den- 
mark, and  Carolina  Matilda,  princefs  of  England.  He  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father  on  the  13th  of  March  1808. 

The  royal  title  is:  Frederick  VI.  by  the  grace  of  God, 
king  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
duke  of  Slefwick,  Holftein,  Stormarn,  Ditmarfh,  &c.  The 
title  of  the  eldelt  fon  is  crown  prince.  The  younger  for.s 
are  called  hereditary  princes.  The  royal  arms  are  parted  by 
the  Danebrog  crofs  into  four  principal  quarters.  In  the  firft 
or,  three  lions  pnflant  gardant  azure,  lurrounded  with  nine 
hearts  gules  for  Denmark.  In  the  fecond  gules,  a lion  ram- 
pant crowned  or,  holding  a Danilh  battle-axe  argent  for 
Norway.  In  the  third  azure  three  crowns  or  for  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden.  In  the  fourth  or  a lion  leopardifed 
azure,  with  nine  hearts  gules  for  ancient  Gothland.  The 
inefcutcheon  quarterly  in  the  firft  or  two  lions  paffant  azure 
for  Slefwick.  In  the  fecond  gules  three  nettle  leaves  argent, 
pierced  with  three  nails  of  the  crofs  charged  with  a fmall  ef- 
cutcheon  argent  for  Holftein:  in  the  third  gules  a cygnet 
argent  gorged  with  a crown  or  for  Stormarn:  in  the  fourth 
gules,  a cavalier  armed  argent,  holding  a fword  pommelled 
or  for  Ditmarfh.  Upon  all,  an  inefcutcheon  in  the  centre 
party  per  pale,  or  two  bars  gules  for  Delmenhorft ; and  azure 
a crofs  party  or  for  Oldenburg.  The  fupporters  are  two 
lavages  armed  with  clubs. 

There  are  but  two  orders  of  knighthood  in  Denmark. 
The  firft  is  the  order  of  the  Elephant,  of  which  Canute  VI. 
is  falfely  confidered  as  the  founder.  In  1464  Chriftian  I. 
eftabliffied  a monaftic  fociety  with  the  badge  of  an  elephant, 
which  probably  fuggelted  to  Frederick  II.  the  idea  of 
founding  the  order  of  the  Elephant.  He  gave  it  away  for 
the  firft  time  on  the  third  of  May  1 580.  It  was  afterwards 
provided  with  new  regulations  by  Chriftian  V.  on  the  firft  of 
December  1693.  The  badge  of  this  order  is  a white  ena- 
melled elephant  furmounted  with  a caftle,  fet  in  diamonds. 
The  chain  confifts  of  two  elephants  and  two  caftles  alter- 
nately. It  is  worn,  fufpended  by  a fky-blue  watered  rib- 
bon, over  the  left  fhoulder.  The  motto  is : “ Magnanimi 
pretium.”  On  the  left  breaft  the  knights  wear  an  oftagon 
iilver  ftar.  The  number  of  the  knights,  befides  the  fovereign, 
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is  limited  to  thirty.  It  confers  the  title  of  excellency,  and 
can  be  beftowed  only  upon  perfons  profeffing  the  proteftant 
religion.  The  fecond  order  of  knighthood  in  Denmark  is 
the  Danebrog  order.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  once  cele- 
brated royal  banner  calledtheDanehrog,  which  was  loft  in  the 
war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Ditmarfh,  a province  of  Holftein. 
It  is  reported  to  have  been  founded  by  Waldemar  II.  in 
12 19:  but  it  is  more  probable  that  Chriftian  V.  was  its 
real  founder  on  the  12th  of  Oftober  1671.  The  ftatutes  of 
the  order  were  only  figned  on  the  iff  of  September  1693. 
The  badge  of  the  Danebrog  order  is  a white  ribbon  edged 
red,  worn  fcarf-wife  over  the  right  fhoulder,  having  at  its 
end  a fmall  white  enamelled  crofs  with  diamonds.  In  the 
centre  of  this  crofs  are  the  letters  W.  for  Waldemar,  and 
C.  V.  for  Chriftian  V.  with  the  royal  crown,  and  under- 
neath the  word  restitutor.  The  motto  cf  the  order 
is : “ Teffera  Fidelium.”  The  knights  wear  an  odxagon 
filver  ftar  on  the  right  breaft.  Any  perfon  not  of  royal 
blood,  who  is  to  be  made  a knight  of  the  Elephant,  rnuft  firft 
be  a knight  of  the  Danebrog,  and  have  worn  its  badge  at 
leaft  for  a few  days.  The  number  of  knights  was  originally 
limited  to  50;  but  in  1787  there  were  not  lefs  than  19J 
knights  of  the  Danebrog. 

The  Danifh  court  was  formerly  very  fpiendid  and  expen- 
five  : it  is  now  one  of  the  molt  economical  in  Europe, 
though  the  number  of  perfons  attached  to  the  court  be  ftill 
very  great.  In  1783  there  were  296  chamberlains,  and  91 
gentlemen  of  the  bed  chamber,  21S  of  whom  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Chriftian  VII.  The  national  theatre  of  Copen- 
hagen is  partly  a royal  eftablifhment. 

The  adminiftration  of  the  kingdom  is  in  the  hands  cf  a 
privy  council,  in  which  the  king  prefides.  The  number  of 
its  members  is  not  limited.  Subordinated  to  the  privy  coun- 
cil are  the  following  five  departments : 1.  The  Danifh  chan- 
cery, which  fuperintends  the  courts  of  juftice,  ecclefiaftical 
affairs,  public  education,  patents,  privileges,  &c.  for  Den- 
mark and  Norway.  2.  The  German  chancery,  which  tranl- 
afts  the  fame  bufinefs  for  Siefwick  and  Holftein.  3.  The 
department  of  foreign  affairs.  4.  The  financial  college  or 
board  of  revenue ; and,  J.  The  treafury.  There  is  a minifter 
at  the  head  of  each  of  thefe  departments. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  Denmark  are  the  royal  law  of 
j 665,  which  fixes  the  conftitution,  and  the  law  of  the  15th 
of  January  x 7 7 <5,  called  the  Indigenate’s  Law,  which  ex- 
cludes foreigners  from  public  offices,  unlefs  they  be  natu- 
ralized. In  civil  and  criminal  matters,  Denmark  acknow- 
ledges no  laws  but  the  Danfke  Low,  or  code  of  Chriftian 
III.  publifhed  in  1683.  It  has  been  often  revifed,  and  a 
great  many  ftatutes  have  been  added.  An  abridgement  has 
been  publifhed  in  Englifb  under  the  title  of  “ The  Danifh 
Laws  faithfully  tranflated  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Englifh  Inha- 
bitants of  the  Danifh  Settlements  in  America;”  London, 
1736,  Svo.  in  which  the  tranflator  has  omitted  the  fecond 
book,  and  the  fe&ions  relating  to  the  peafants.  This 
Danifh  code  is  concife,  clear,  and  plain,  and  remarkable  for 
its  mildnefs  and  equity.  Even  lord  Molefworth,  who  judges 
fo  unfa  von  rably'of  every  thing  Danifh,  is  reluctantly  obliged 
to  praile  the  Danifh  code  of  laws.  The  courts  of  juftice  are 
divided  into  three  claffes,  viz.  the  inferior  courts,  the  fuperior 
courts,  and  the  fupreme  tribunal  of  Copenhagen.  Inferior 
courts  are  in  the  country:  1.  The  berretfdinge,  compofed 
of  one  judge,  herretsfoget,  and  eight  afleffors,  chofvr,  among 
the  refpeCtable  boufekeepers  of  the  diftrift  (herred),  called 
ftokemen,  befides  a clerk  called  ding  or  herredfkriver.  A 
herred,  or  dillfift,  generally  confifts  of  40  or  50  pariffies. 
Thefe  courts  are  held  once  a week.  3.  The  birkdinge,  or 
courts  of  juftice  on  the  eftatcs  of  the  noblemen,  which  are 
3 I not 
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not  fubmitted  to  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  berretfdinge.  3.  The  Holftein,  where  each  plough  pays  5/.  12 s.  fterling  annually, 
city  jurifdidlions,  or  byetinge,  affifted  by  a certain  number  of  The  duty  paid  by  the  faw-mills  in  Norway,  is  confidered 
affeflbrs  chofen  among  the  moft  refpeftable  houfekeepers  of  as  a branch  of  this  tax.  Every  faw-mill  pays  61.  fterling 
the  place,  and  called  dingmen.  At  Copenhagen,  however,  annually. 

all  the  inhabitants  without  diltindlion  are.  fince  1771,  undera  6.  From  the  excife  dues  on  wine,  fpirits,  beer,  malt,  cat- 
feparate  court,  called  the  “ Court  and  Town  Jurifdiftion,”  tie,  leather,  and  feveral  articles  of  food.  It  alfo  includes 
(Hof  und  Stadt  Gerieht)  from  which  the  appeal  goes  di-  the  marriage-tax , conftned  to  Copenhagen,  where  the  higher 
reftly  to  the  fupreme  tribunal.  But  fri.-m  all  other  infe-  ranks  pay  10/.  fterling  on  marrying.  The  tax  comes  gra- 
rior  courts  of  juftice,  the  appeal  fh'ft  goes  to  the  fuperior  dually  down  as  low  as  four  (hillings. 

courts,  called  landdinge,  which  are  compofed  of  country  7.  From  the  tax  on  rank  and  honours.  All  the  fubjedfs 
judges,  called  landdommers,  and  are  held  once  a month.  The  of  the  king  of  Denmark  are  claffed  in  nine  different  claffes, 
clerks  are  called  landdingfherer.  There  are  five  landdinge  The  firft  pays  annually  1 61.  fterling  ; the  fecond  14/.  ; 
in  Denmark,  one  for  Zealand,  at  Ringllasdt ; one  for  Funen  the  third  8/.  ; the  fourth  6/. ; the  fifth  3/.  4s-.  5 the  fixth  3 /.; 
and  Langeland,  at  Odenfee;  one  for  Jutland,  at  Wyborg;  the  feventh  2 /.  Br.  ; the  eighth  1/.  iis.  ; the  ninth  i/.  4J. 
one  for  Laland  and  Falfter  at  Marieboe;  and  the  fifth  at  Penfions  of  80/.  annually,  or  above,  pay  ten  per  cent.  ; 
Bornholm.  from  70  to  80  exclufive,  eight;  from  60  to  Jo,  feven  ; 

The  fupreme  tribunal  of  Copenhagen  is  the  higbeft  court  from  50  to  60,  five  ; from  40  to  50,  four  ; from  30  to  40, 
of  juftice  for  all  the  Danifti  dominions.  It  fits  almoft  the  three  ; from  2c  to  30,  two.  Widows  pay  half  of  the  rank 
whole  year,  and  is  always  opened  with  great  ceremonies  by  and  penfion-tax. 

the  king  himfelf  in  the  beginning  of  March,  on  the  ancient  8.  From  the  poll-tax  in  Denmark  Proper'. 

Herredag  or  Danehoev.  9.  From  the  profits  which  the  royal  lotteries,  eftablilhed 

Although  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  the  inferior  at  Copenhagen  and  Altona,  leave  to  the  crown.  They  are 
courts  is  expeditious,  and  not  very  expenfive,  yet  in  order  to  expofed  to  great  variations.  During  fourteen  years,  viz* 
check  the  fpirit  of  litigation,  too  prevalent  among  the  from  1773  to  J/S7,  the  gain  of  the  crown  amounted  to 
Danes,  conciliatory  committees  have  been  annexed  to  the  in-  820  423/.  fterling  ; but  from  1787  to  1791,  the  public  re- 
ferior  courts  of  juftice  fince  the  year  1795-  See  Copen-  gained  403,672  fterling,  leaving  a balance  of  416,751/. 
hagen.  fterling,  for  the  ipace  of  eighteen  years.  The  average  pro- 

The  police  in  Denmark  is  vigilant  and  good.  A Board  duce  of  this  gambling  impoft  cannot,  therefore,  be  valued 
of  Health  (Medicinifche  Collegium)  watches  over  the  health  at  more  than  20,000 1.  fterling,  annually, 
of  the  people,  and  has  appointed  a committee  for  promot-  10.  From  the  impofts  levied  in  the  Danifh  Weft  India 
ing  vaccination.  (See  Copenhagen.)  But  the  mod  in-  ifiando,  which  ufed  to  leave  an  annual  clear  revenue  of  about 
terefting  inftitution  is  the  Lying-in  Hofpital,  where  all  mid-  30,000/.  fterling. 

wives  in  the  Danifh  dominions  muft  have  ftudied  before  they  On  particular  emergencies,  extraordinary  contributions 

are  allowed  to  txercife  their  profeffion.  It  is  properly  a are  levied.  Thus,  on  the  5th  of  January  1 807,  an  additional 
kind  of  foundling  hofpital,  in  which  mothers  may  not  only  tax  of  1 /.  4^.  was  laid  on  every  plough,  for  defraying  the 
place  their  children,  but  where  they  may  alio  be  delivered,  expences  attending  the  marching  and  quartering  of  the 
All  pregnant  women,  of  whatever  condition,  religion,  or  coun-  troops  in  Slefwick  and  Holftein. 

try  they  may  be,  are  admitted  without  being  afktd  any  quef-  The  exaft  amount  of  the  whole  annual  revenue  of  Den- 
tions  ; they  are  even  allowed  to  come  in  mils,  and  to  con-  mai-k  is  not  known.  It  may,  however,  be  eftimated  at  eight 
tinue  maflced  ail  the  time  they  are  there.  The  beft  accom-  millions  of  dollars,  or  1,600,000/.  fterling.  In  1784,  Mr. 
niodations  coft  fifteen  dollars  per  week.  There  are  other  Coxe  rated  it  at  1,400,000/.,  but  he  acknowledges,  in  a note 
apartments  for  twelve  and  eight  dollars,  that  is  about  a to  the  fifth  edition,  that  it  has  fince  been  increafed.  From 
guinea  and  a half.  This  interefting  afylum  is  faid  to  have  1785  to  1787,  Mr.  Toze  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  7,270,172 
produced  a vifible  diminution  in  the  number  of  infanticides,  dollars  or  1,440,000/.  Profeffor  Norman  of  Roftock,  efti- 
which  the  mild  laws  of  Denmark  rarely  punifh  with  death.  mated  it  in  1803,  at  7,800,000  dollars,  or  1,560,000/.  fter- 
A Board  of  Alms  (Pflege  Anftalts  Collegium)  fuperintends  ljng.  The  expenditure,  which  in  former  times  frequently 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  who  are  fupported  entirely  exceeded  the  receipts,  had  not  only  been  made  to  balance 
by  private  charity.  No  beggars  are  feen  on  the  road  or  in  Qf  late  years  ; but  there  was  even  a confiderable  fum  ap- 
the  ftreets.  The  number  of  charitable  foundations  in  Den-  propriated  as  a finking  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  national 
mark  is  very  confiderable,  and  if  the  country  offers  few  debt,  which  had  been  reduced  to  little  more  than  two  mil- 
traces  of  opulence,  it  affords,  however,  no  veftiges  of  po-  [;ons  and  a half  fterling.  The  perilous  fituation  in  which 
verty.  The  meaneft  cottages  are  clean  and  comfortable.  Denmark  has  been  recently  placed,  has  caufed  an  iffue  of 
Denmark,  though  a proteftant  country,  has  preferved  fe-  exchequer  bills,  which  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fund,  and 
veral  richly  endowed  ladies’  convents,  which  afford  an  excel-  which  will  no  doubt  raife  the  national  debt  again  to  what 
lent  education  to  the  daughters  of  poor  noblemen,  and  in  d was  jn  the  year  1790,  namely,  four  millions  fterling. 

which  they  find  a comfortable  afylum  until  t\iey  are  mar-  The  military  force  of  Denmark  is  partly  mercenary,  and 

ried.  Trie  prifons  are  kept  in  the  ftate  recommended  by  partly  a national  militia.  The  former  is  on  a regular  efta- 
the  immortal  Howard.  See  Copenhagen.  blifhment,  and  continues  in  aftual  fervice  all  the  year  round. 

The  revenues  of  the  crown  in  Denmark  arife  chiefly,  ]ft  is  made  up  of  foreign  recruits,  who  coft  the  crown  very 

1.  From  the  demefnes  and  the  quit-rents  paid  for  thofe  ]arge  fums,  but  whofe  number  is  not  very  great,  and  of  na- 

that  have  been  fold.  tional  recruits,  who  enlift  for  a bounty. 

2.  From  the  Sound  dues.  See  Elsineur.  The  Danifti  army  is  properly  compofed  of  two  diftindl 

3.  From  cuftoKi-houfe  dues  on  exports  and  imports.  corps,  the  Danifh  and  Norwegian  troops,  differing  very 

4.  From  the  mines,  mint,  poft,  and  ftamp  office.  much  in  their  conftitution. 

5.  From  the  land-tax,  which  varies  in  the  different  pro-  Jn  Denmark  each  parifh  (lage)  furnifhes  one  foot  foldier 
yinces,  and  is  paid  either  for  the  fuppofed  produce  of  the  or  cantonift,  who  receives  common  pay  during  the  four 
ground,  or  for  the  number  of  ploughs,  as  in  Slefwicl  and  weeks  of  exercife,  an  annual  extra  gratification  of  1/.  fter- 

ling. 
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ling,  and  four-pence  for  each  Danifh  mile  he  has  to  travel 
to  and  from  his  regiment.  Men  above  36  years  of  age  are 
free  from  the  confcription.  The  horics  for  the  cavalry 
are  furniftied  by  the  land-owners,  and  country  clergy  for 
the  cantonills,  and  kept  by  them  for  an  annual  gra- 
tification from  the  treafury.  They  may  ufe  thefe  horl'es  for 
■their  own  perfonal  fervice,  but  they  mull  always  keep  them 
in  good  condition. 

In  Norway  a lage,  or  diftridb,  furnifliing  a man,  confifts 
of  two  complete  farms,  and  the  whole  army  is  compofed  of 
cantonills,  without  any  regular  troops.  The  time  of  fer- 
vice is  fixed  at  nine  years,  at  the  end  of  which  they  are  ob- 
liged, in  cafe  of  need,  to  ferve  fix  years  in  garrifon  towns 
on  the  frontiers.  The  horfts  are  found  and  kept  by  the 
land-owners,  who  may  employ  them  to  their  own  ule. 
The  annual  exercifes  laft  only  twelve  days.  The  cantonills 
are  excelled  by  companies,  and  every  fourth  year  only  by 
battalions. 

TheDanifh  regular  troops  receive  new  cloathing  every  third 
year,  the  national  cantonills  only  every  twellth  year.  The 
pay  of  a common  foldier  is  3 d a day,  that  cl  a horfeman 
3I d.  with  bread.  Invalids  are  provided  for  in  feven  garrifen 
companies,  and  in  the  hofpital  at  Eckernforde.  There  is  a 
fchool  for  nne  hundred  cadets  for  the  land  fervice  ellablilhed 
at  Copenhagen.  Fifty  are  educated  at  the  expence  of  go- 
vernment, and  fifty  on  paying  for  their  board.  There  are 
two  other  fchools  of  the  f?me  kind,  one  at  Chrilliania  in 
Norway,  and  the  other  at  Rendlburg  in  Holftein.  In 
1799,  public  lectures  were  inllituted  at  Copenhagen  for 
the  infl'udlion  of  non-commifiioned  officers. 

The  whole  Danifh  army  confifts  of  74,791  men,  and  coils 
annually  393,000 /.  fterling. 

On  the  19th  of  January  j8oi,  a new  national  militia  was 
organized  by  the  name  of  Landvaern.  It  was  to  confift  of 
thofe  men.  who,  having  attained  their  36th  year,  are  dif- 
miffed  from  the  army,  and  they  were  to  ferve  merely  on 
emergencies,  without  being  incorporated  in  the  at  my.  This 
fervice  was  to  be  limited  to  the  age  of  43.  Two  regiments 
of  nearly  6ooo  men  each  were  addually  organized  in  the 
fpring  of  1801,  when  the  Englifh  threatened  the  coafl  ; and 
this  auxiliary  force  has  been  lately  called  out  and  differently 
regulated.  In  the  towns  it  extends  to  every  male  inhabitant 
capable  of  bearing  arms. 

The  Danifh  fortrefles  are,  Copenhagen,  Cronenbnrg,  Cor- 
foer,  Nyeborg,  Fredericia,  and  Fladftrand  in  Denmark, 
Rendfhurgand  Gluckiladt  in  Holftein,  Frederickfhald,  Ag- 
gerhuus  near  C'nriftiania,  Frederickfwaern  in  Norway,  and 
Vardochus  in  . Finmark.  The  principal  arfenals  are  at 
Copenhagen,  Rendfliurg,  Aggerhuus,  and  Frederickftadt. 
The  war  office  is  compofed  of  a prefidtnt  and  five  affiflors, 
and  has  under  it  three  different  departments  for  the  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  the  the  fortrefles. 

According  to  the  official  Danifh  gazette  of  the  15th 
Odlober,  1803,  the  Danifh  navy  confided  at  that  time  of  19 
fhips  of  the  line,  J5  frigates,  8 brigs,  and  13  gun-boats. 
On  the  ill  of  January  1807,  the  number  of  officers  in  ihe 
Danifli  fleet  was  2 admirals,  2 vice  admirals,  3 rear  admirals, 
10  commodores,  13  commanding  captains,  25  captains,  30 
captain-lieutenants,  55  firft.  lieutenants,  and  6 6 fecond  lieu- 
tenants. But  as  the  Danifh  navy  has  been  entirely  annihi- 
lated, we  {hall  defer  the  account  of  every  thing  relating  to 
thisfubjeft  to  the  article  Norway  (which  fee),  under  which 
we  fhail  alfo  endeavour  to  date  the  external  relations  of 
Denmark,  which  are  at  this  moment  difturbed  by  the  war. 

With  regard  to  the  national  charadfer  of  the  Danes,  they 
have  always  been  juftly  confidered  as  a brave,  generous,  and 
grateful  people,  hofpitable  and  enlightened,  attached  to 


their  country,  but  rather  ftntw,  addidred  to  pleafure,  intem- 
perate in  their  food,  litigious,  and  of  an  irafeibie  and  revenge- 
ful difpofition.  Coxe’s  Travels,  vol.  v.  Fr.  Thaarup’s 
Statiftik  der  Daenifchen  Monarchic,  ,n  796.  J.  P.  Catteau. 
Tableau  des  Etats  Danois,  1802.  C.  G.  Kuttner’s  Travels 
through  Denmark  in  1798  and  1799.  Nord  Literaire,  and 
Archives  du  Nord. 

DENN,  a t^wn  of  Arab:a,  in  the  country  of  Yemen  ; 
40  milts  E.  of  Ztbid,  N.  lat.  r4°  15'.  E.  long.  430  43'. 

DENNEFIOUT,  a town  of  Flanders;  5 milts  S.  of 
Aloft. 

DENNIS,  Jo  km,  in  Biography,  was  the  fon  of  a fadler, 
and  born  in  London  in  the  year  1677.  Fie  received  his  gram- 
mar learning  at  Harrow  fchool,  and  from  tbdpce  he  was 
admitted  at  Chius  college,  Cambridge.  Here  lib  remained 
feveral  years,  took  his  degree  of  M A.,  and  then  made  the 
tour  of  France  and  Italy.  Upon  his  retnrn,  he  made  himftlf 
known  as  a poet  and  dramatic  writer  ; but  neither  in  thefe 
departments, nor  in  political  controverfy.in  which  he  engaged, 
did.  he  make  any  dfttmguiihed  figure.  The  public  gave  him 
little  credit  for  real  talents,  and  he  was  often  difguiled  and 
irritated  that  his  labours  were  fo  ill  received.  As  a critic 
he  is  belt  known  ; his  violence  in  that  charaflter  procured 
for  him  the  appellation  of  “ Dennis  the  Critic  and  his 
want  of  temper  involved  him  in  perpetual  difputes  with 
the  principal  writers  of  the  day.  Addifon  and  Pope  did 
not  efcape  his  lafh  ; the  latter  retorted  upon  him  with  equal 
feverity.  Toward  the  clofe  of  life  Dennis  was  much 
diftreffed  ir.  his  cii cumftances.  As  a politician,  he  had  ever 
efpoufed  the  whig  party,  and  when  his  fortune,  which  had 
never  been  cor  ftderabie,  was  reduced,  he  obtained,  through 
the  intereft  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  a place  in  the 
cuftom  houfe,  wh’ch  his  wants  or  his  extravagance  obliged 
h’m  in  a few  years  to  fell,  referving,  however,  an  annuity 
for  a certain  term.  This  he  outlived,  and  when  he  molt 
needed  the  comforts  of  life  he  found  himfelf  completely 
deftitute  of  every  thing.  To  poverty  was  added  the  af- 
fliction of  blindnefs.  A play  was  adled  at  the  Hay-market 
for  his  benefit,  for  which  his  old  opponent,  Pope,  wrote  a 
prologue,  which  would  have  been  highly  creditable  to  his 
candour,  had  he  not  taken  the  a vantage  of  fneering  at  the 
man  whom  he  profeflVd  to  benefit.  Dennis,  at  that  period, 
was  too  old  or  too  imbecile  to  be  affedted  by  this  inftance  of 
difingeruity,  which  he  furvived  but  three  weeks  ; he  died 
on  the  5 1 h of  Jan.  >784)  ’n  tbe  77th  year  of  his  age.  In 
the  Biographia  Britarmica  we  have  a long  account  of  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Dennis,  longer,  perhaps,  than  would  be 
thought  nectffary,  by  readers  in  general.  Of  this,  theexcellent 
waiter,  Dr.  Kippis,  feems  au-are,  and  apologizes,  by  fay- 
ing, that  the  “ article  will  not  be  found  totally  deftitute  of 
utility.  It  will  add  fomething  to  the  great  body  of  the  lite- 
rary hiftovy  of  England,  and  it  may  ferve  to  difplay  the  un- 
happy effedts  that  rcfult  from  the  extravagance  of  felf- 
opinion  ; an  extravagance  which  is  ufually  more  incident  to 
fecondary  authors,  than  to  thofe  who  occupy  the  highefl 
ranks  of  genius  and  learning.”  Biog.  Brit. 

Dennis,  in  Geography , a poft  town  of  America,  in  the  ftate 
of  Maffachufetts,  and  county  of  Barnftaple,  incorporated  into 
a townfhip  in  1793  ; it  is  So  miles  S.E.  from  Bofton,  and  8 
from  Barnftaple,  and  contains  1408  inhabitants.  This  town 
comprehends  the  villages  of  NobfcufTct,  of  32  houfes,  and 
Suet  of  36  houies. 

Dennis  Creek,  an  American  creek,  in  Cape  May  county, 
N.  Jerfey ; 219  miles  from  Wafhington. 

DENOMINATION,  from  denom'mo , of  de  and  nomen , a 
name,  a r ne  impofed  on  any  thing  ufually  expreffing  fome 
quality  predominant  therein. 
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Hence,  as  the  qualities  arid  forms  of  things  are  of  two 
kinds,  viz.  internal  and  external,  denomination  becomes  two- 
fold. 

Denomination,  internal,  is  that  founded  on  the  intrinfic 
form  ; thus  Peter  is  denominated  learned  on  account  of  his 
learning,  which  is  fomething  internal. 

Denomination,  external,  is  that  founded  on,  or  arifing 
from,  the  external  form.  Thus,  a wall  is  faid  to  be  feen  and 
known,  from  the  vifion  and  cognition  employed  upon  it  ; and 
thus  Peter  is  denominated  honoured,  by  reafon  of  honour, 
which  is  not  in  the  perfon  honoured,  but  in  him  that 
honours. 

DENOMINATOR,  ill  Arithmetic , a term  only  ufed  in 
fpeaking  of  fractions,  or  broken  numbers.  See  Fraction. 

The  denominator  of  a fraction  is  the  number  or  letter 
below  the  line  (hewing  into  how  many  parts  the  integer  is 
fuppofed  to  be  divided  by  the  fraction. 

Thus,  in  the  fraction  feven  twelfths,  the  number  12  is 
the  denominator,  and  (hews  that  the  integer  is  here  divided 


in  u parts. 


So  in  the  fraction  b is  the  denominator. 
b 


The  denominator  always  reprefents  an  integer. 

The  number  above  the  line,  7,  is  called  the  numerator. 

Denominator  of  a ratio  is  the  quotient  arifing  from  the 
divifion  of  the  antecedent  by  the  confequent. 

Thus,  6 is  the  denominator  of  the  ratio  30  : becaufe 

5)30(6.  The  denominator  is  what  we  otherwile  call  the 
exponent  of  the  ratio. 

D£  Non  Residentia  Clerici  Regis,  in  Law-  the 
name  of  an  ancient  writ,  the  form  whereof  fee  2 Inff . fol.  624. 
for  excufing  a parfon  employed  in  the  king’s  fervice  for  non- 
refidence. 

DENS  Canis,  in  Botany,  Dog's  Tooth  violet.  See 
Erythronium. 

DENSCHENDORF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Den- 
mark, in  the  ifland  of  Funen  ; 4 miles  W.  of  Berg. 

DENSHIRING,  in  Agriculture,  a term  formerly  applied 
to  the  operation  of  paring  off  the  furface  of  grafs  lands, 
and  burning  the  materials  thus  produced  by  fmothering 
fire.  See  Paring  and  Burning. 

DENS  Leonis,  Dandelion.  See  Leontodon. 

DENSITY,  (from  the  Latin  denfitas)  clol'enefs,  or  com- 
padinefs.  Denfity  and  rarity  are  oppofite  or  relative  terms, 
both  referring  to  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  a given 
fpace.  Take  two  veffels,  A,  and  B,  of  equal  capacities. 
Fill  A loofely  with  cotton,  and  fuppofe  it  to  contain  one 
pound  weight  of  cotton;  let  two  pounds  of  cotton  be  forced 
into  the  veffel  B;  then  the  cotton  in  A is  faid  to  be  rare 
with  refpeCt  to  the  cotton  in  B,  and  the  cotton  in  B is  faid 
to  be  denfe  with  refpeft  to  the  cotton  in  A.  Alfo  the 
denfity  of  the  cotton  in  B is  faid  to  be  double  the  denfity  of 
the  cotton  in  A,  becaufe  it  contains  a double  quantity  of  it 
in  the  like  fpace;  and  if  three  pounds  of  cotton  were  forced 
into  the  veffel  B,  then  the  denfity  of  it  would  be  treble  that 
of  the  cotton  in  A.  &c.  So  that  the  denfity  is  proportionate 
to  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  a given  fpace.  It  is 
evident,  that  if  the  capacity  of  the  veffel.  B be  double  that 
of  the  veffel  A,  then,  in  order  to  produce  in  B a denfity  of 
cotton  double  that  of  the  cotton  in  A,  four  pounds  of  cotton 
muff  be  forced  into  B ; for  if  in  this  cafe  the  capacity  of  B be 
fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  each  part  would  be 
equal  to  A, and  each  part  would  contain  two  pounds  of  cotton. 
This  explanation,  which  we  have  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity 
applied  to  the  filling  of  veffels  with  cotton,  muff  be  applied 
to  all  other  bodies  of  any  other  kind.  Hence  we  learn  the 
following  evident  and  general  deductions,  or  theorems,  con- 


cerning the  relative  proportions  of  the  denfities,  the  bulks*, 
and  the  weights  of  bodies. 

I.  The  denfity  is  direftly  proportional  to,  or  is  as  the 
quotient  of  the  weight  divided  by  the  bulk. 

II.  The  wtight  is  as  the  produCt  of  the  denfity  multiplied 
by  the  bulk. 

III.  The  bulk  is  as  the  quotient  of  the  weight  divided  by 
the  denfity. 

If  the  denfity  be  called  D,  the  bulk  B,  and  the  weight 
W ; then  thefe  three  theorems  are,  according  to  the  alge- 
braical notation,  expreffed  in  the  following  manner;  («  being 
the  fign  of  conftant  proportion.) 

W 

I.  d,t- 

II.  W*BD. 

W 

III.  B«— • 

Therefore,  when  two  bodies,  as  M and  N,  are  to  be  com-- 
pared  together  with  refpeCt  to  their  denfities,  weights,  and 
bulks;  call  the  denfity,  weight,  and  bulk  of  M,  refpectively 
D,  W,  B;  alfo  call  the  denfity,  weight,  and  bulk  of  N, 
refpeCliveiy,  d,  nv,b\  then  the  comparifon  for  the  above  three.- 
cafes  (lands  thus : . 

W : iv 

L r- 

II.  W : tiv  : : BD  : Id. 

III.  B : l : : 5 : 4- 

One  numerical  application  of  the  firff  cafe,  will  fuffici- 
ently  illuffrate  the  practical  ufe  of  thefe  theorems.  Let  tha 
weight  of  the  body  M be  10  ounces,  and  its  bulk  five  cubic 
inches;  alfo  let  the  weight  of  the  body  N be  nine  ounces^ 
and  its  bulk  three  cubic  inches,  then  the  denfity  of  the  body* 

M is  to  the  denfity  of  the  body  N,  as  — is  to  — ; or  as  two 
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to  three.  In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  taken  it 
for  granted,  that  the  quantity  of  matter  is  proportionate  to 
its  weight;  and,  indeed,  with  bodies  of  the  fame  kind  of 
matter  this  can  hardly  be  doubted  ; for  inftance,  a lump  of 
gold  which  weighs  fix  pounds,  muff  contain  twice  as  much 
matter  as  is  contained  in  another  lump  of  gold  which  weighs- 
three  pounds.  But  with  matter  of  different  kind,  it  is  1m- 
poflible  to  fay  with  certainty,  that  the  weights  are  propor- 
tional to  the  quantities  of  matter.  The  weight  of  ;i  body 
is  meafured  by  the  force  with  which  the  fubffance  of  that 
body  is  attracted  by  the  earth  ; therefore,  if  the  attraction 
between  the  earth  and  a body  A,  be  greater  than  the  attrac- 
tion between  the  earth  and  another  body  B,  then  thofe  bo- 
dies may  contain  equal  quantities  of  matter,  and  have  unequal 
weights.  But,  in  truth,  we  have  no  determinate  knowledge 
of  the  real  and  intimate  effenee  of  matter.  We  diffin- 
guifh  matter,  or  bodies,  by  their  properties  ; and  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  fay,  whether  matter  confifts  of  fomething  effentiai 
and  endowed  with  fuch  properties,  or  it  is  only  an  affemblage 
of  thofe  properties.  The  mod  general  idea  is  that,  ccetcris 
paribus,  the  quantity  of  matter  is  proportionate  to  its  fen- 
lible  weight;  and  in  this  we  muff  for  the  prefent  ac- 
quiefee. 

The  limits  of  denfity  are  likewife  unknown  to  us.  Air 
is  one  of  the  molt  elaftic  of  the  ponderable  fluids  known  : 
and  experiments  (hew,  that  a given  quantity  of  air  may  be 
compreffed  into  a fpace  fmaller  and  (mailer,  (and  of  courfe 
it  may  be  rendered  more  and  more  denfe)  in  proportion  to 
the  power  which  is  applied  to  comprefs  it;  fo  that  with  a 
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double  force  it  may  be  contrafted  into  half  the  fpace;  with 
3 treble  force,  it  may  be  contracted  into  a third  part  of  the 
original  fpace,  and  fo  on  : and  human  art  has  not  been  able 
to  afcertain  how  far  this  condenfation  may  be  carried  on. 
It  has  a!fo  been  obferved,  that  by  removing  the  preffure  a 
quantity  of  air  will  be  enabled  to  expand  itfelf;  nor  has  any 
limit  been  difcovered  to  this  expanfion.  Other  bodies  are 
comprefled,  and  become  more  denfe  in  confequence  of  the 
application  of  an  adequate  force;  but  they  do  not  follow  the 
fame  regularity  as  air;  nor  do  they  recover  their  entire  ori- 
ginal bulk  when  the  preffure  is  removed.  All  metallic  bo- 
dies, by  prefiing,  laminating,  or  hammering,  may  be  perma- 
nently reduced  into  a fmaller  fpace,  or  rendered  more  denfe; 
but  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  fay  how  far  their  denfity  may  be 
increafed. 

The  fufceptibility  of  condenfation  {hews,  that  the  primi- 
tive particles  of  bodies  cannot  be  in  perfect  contadt  with 
each  other;  but  that  they  muff  contain  a great  many  pores 
or  vacuities.  Indeed,  fir  Ifaac  Newton  was  of  opinion,  that 
even  gold,  which  is  the  denfeft  body  next  to  platina,  is 
likely  to  contain  more  pores  or  vacuities  than  real  folid  mat- 
ter. It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that  this  opinion  is 
tuore  verbal,  than  real;  for  when  in  common  language  we 
talk  of  pure  gold,  or  pure  filver,  tir  pure  water,  &c.  we 
mean  that  the  gold  or  the  filver  is  unmixed  with  other  me- 
tals, or  that  the  water  contains  no  folid  extraneous  matter; 
but  we  forget,  that  the  element  of  heat,  or  caloric,  and 
the  eledlric  fluid  are  mixed  with  it.  The  firft  of  thefe  fluids 
is  manifefted  by  its  being  expelled  in  the  adt  of  hammering, 
or  prefiing;  as  under  that  operation  the  metallic  fubftance 
is  unavoidably  heated.  The  exiftence  of  the  eledtric  fluid 
in  confiderable  quantity  is  rendered  more  than  probable  by 
the  phenomena  of  galvanifm.  See  Galvanism.  Upon 
this  confideration,  therefore,  a piece  of  pure  gold,  as  we 
call  it,  is  in  reality  a mixture  of  gold,  caloric,  and  electri- 
city. Hence,  if  the  real  particles  of  gold  are  not  quite  in 
contadt  with  each  other,  they  are  kept  apart  by  the  other 
components  of  the  mixed  body,  viz.  by  the  caloric,  and  by 
the  eledtric  fluid.  It  feems,  then,  likely,  that  if  we  confider 
the  gold,  the  caloric,  and  the  eledtric  fluid  as  the  component 
parts  of  the  mixed  body,  which  in  common  language  we  call 
pure  gold,  all  thefe  parts  may  be  abfolutely  in  contadt 
with  each  other.  The  confequence  of  this  conclufion  would 
be,  that  the  lump  of  this  pure  gold  could  not  be  comprefled 
into  a fmaller  fpace,  unlefs  fome  of  the  ingredients  are 
fquetzed  out  of  it;  and  this,  in  fadt,  take3  place;  for  the 
caloric  is  expelled  in  the  form  of  fenfible  heat  whenever  gold 
is  comprefled.  The  fame  reafoning  may  be  applied  to  all 
ether  kinds  of  compreflible  bodies  ; and  it  will  be  found, 
that  thofe  which  are  more  compreflible,  give  out  more  heat. 

IT.hus  the  compreffion  of  air  produces  heat  fufficient  to  fet 
fire  to  light  combuflible  bodies. 

The  denfities  of  bodies  are  alfo  increafed  by  cooling,  or  by 
the  abftradtion  of  heat.  This  law,  however,  is  not  general; 
or.  rather,  it  does  not  obtain  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  fcale  of  heat.  Water,  for  inftance,  becomes  denfer 
and  denfer  by  cooling,  as  far  as  about  the  40th  degree  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer ; but  below  that  degree  the  bulk 
of  water  is  expanded  by  farther  cooling;  which  is  evidently 
owing  to  a crvftallization,  viz.  to  the  particles  of  water  dif- 
pofing  themfelves  in  a peculiar  order.  The  fame  thing, 
under  certain  limitations,  has  been  obferved  in  various  other 
bodies. 

I The  inveftigation  of  the  natural  and  acquired  denfities  of 
bodies  has,  at  all  times,  and  efpecially  of  late,  been  particu- 
larly attended  to  by  the  moll  able  philofophers,  as  being 
a fubjedt  intimately  connedted  with,  and  fubfervient  to. 


various  inportant  branches  of  natural  philofophy,  and  to  the 
arts.  The  denfities  of  folids  and  fluids  are,  in  fad,  their 
fpecific  gravities,  the  knowledge  of  which  every  body 
knows  to  be  extenfively  ufeful.  See  Specific  Gravity. 

The  mutual  preffure  of  fluids  upon  each  other,  alfo,  of 
folids  upon  fluids,  and  vice  verfa,  which  are  of  the  utmoft 
importance  in  hydraulics,  in  naval  architedure,  &c.  is  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  their  peculiar  denfities.  See  Hy- 
draulics and  Naval  Architecture.  In  chemical  ope- 
rations, the  denfities  or  fluids,  and  efpecially  of  faline  folu- 
tions,  are  carefully  attended  to;  for  the  cryilaliization,  and 
the  feparation  of  falts,  entirely  depend  upon  the  proper 
degree  of  denfity  to  which  the  brine  is  brought.  See 
Chemistry,  Salts,  and  Crystallization. 

The  inveftigation  of  the  various  denfities  of  the  atmof- 
phere  at  different  times,  and  at  different  heights  above  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  enables  us,  befides  other  ufes,  to  mea- 
fure  altitudes  by  the  barometer. 

With  refped  to  the  various  denfity  of  the  atmofphere  it 
wiil  be  necelfary  to  give  a general  idea  in  this  place,  the 
more  intricate  part  of  it  being  treated  of  under  the  articles 
Atmosphere,  Atmospherical  Logarithmic,  and 
Barometer. 

Air  actually  taken  in  bottles,  at  different  heights  above 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  (as  far  as  human  beings  could  af- 
cend,)  and  afterwards  examined  with  all  due  precautions,  has 
been  found  to  be  lefs  denfe  according  as  it  was  taken  at  a 
greater  height.  Alfo  the  numerous  experiments  that  have 
been  performed  on  the  compreffibility  and  elafticity  of  the 
atmofpherical  air,  prove,  that  by  the  application  of  preffure, 
the  air  may  be  condenfed  into  a fpace  inverfely  proportional 
to  the  force  which  is  applied  to  it  ; that  by  removing  the 
preffure,  the  air  expands  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
preffu’-e  which  is  removed  ; and  by  remaining  a certain  time 
under  preffure,  the  air  lofes  no  part  of  its  elafticity.  And 
to  thefe  properties  we  know  no  limits.  Therefore,  from  all 
thefe  fadts  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that  the  air  of  the  atmofi- 
phere  is  denfeft  neareft  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  where  it 
is  preffed  by  the  weight  of  the  whole  altitude  of  the  atmof- 
phere ; that  it  is  lefs  denfe  according  as  the  place  is  more 
diftant  from  the  furface,  becaufe  the  fuperincumbent  air  is 
lefs  high;  and  laftly,  that  it  is  impofiible  for  us  to  fay  how 
far  the  atmofphere  is  extended,  becaufe  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  air’s  expanlibility. 

Befides  the  compreffion  ariling  from  the  weight  of  the 
fuperincumbent  air,  which  undoubtedly  is  the  principal  caufe 
of  the  various  denfity  of  the  atmofphere  ; other  caufes  con- 
cur in  the  production  of  that  effedt.  In  lhort  all  the  con- 
curring caufes  are,  as  far  as  we  know:  1.  The  various 
quantity  of  fuperincumbent  air  at  different  altitudes ; 2.  The 
decreafing  attraction  of  the  earth,  or  the  decreafing  weights 
of  bodies,  in  proportion  to  the  fquares  of  the  diltances  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth  ; 3.  The  adtion  of  heat  and  cold  ; 
4.  The  admixture  of  vapours  and  other  fluids;  and,  5.  The 
attradlion  of  the  fun  and  the  moon. 

From  the  abovementioned  fadls,  the  denfities,  and  of 
courfe,  the  preffures  of  the  atmofphere,  for  different  alti- 
tudes above  the  furface  of  the  earth,  are  calculated  on  the 
fuppofition  of  the  air’s  denfity,  being  affedled  only  by  the 
mafs  or  weight  of  the  fuperincumbent  air ; then,  thofe  den- 
fities are  corredled  according  as  the  adlual  ftate  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  other  concurring  caufes  may  feem  to  require. 
Laftly,  the  barometer,  by  which  we  meafure  thefe  denfities 
or  preffures  at  different  altitudes,  will  of  courfe,  indicate 
the  correfponding  altitude.  See  Barometer,  and  the 
other  articles  above  referred  to. 

DENSITY  of  the  Sun  and  Planets.  To  determine  the 
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denfity  of  the  fun  and  planets,  is  a problem  in  phyfical  af- 
tronomy,  not  more  interefting  from  the  information  we 
derive  from  its  refult,  than  from  the  nature  of  the  method 
by  which  the  folution  is  obtained. 

To  the  anticnt  mathematicians,  who  certainly  were  not 
deficient  in  their  powers  of  reafoning,  nothing  could  have  ap- 
peared more  completely  out  of  the  reach  of  human  intelleft, 
than  to  determine  by  the  abftraet  properties  of  number  or 
quantity,  any  thing  relating  to  the  internal  11  ruff  are  of 
bodies,  fo  remote  and  inacctffible. — Confederations  of  fome 
intricacy  occur  when  we  wifh  to  folve  this  problem,  with 
the  greateft  exaflnefs  our  data  admit  of ; — but  btfore  vrc 
proceed  to  thefe  computations,  we  would  wifii  to  give  fuch 
an  explanation  of  the  general  nature  of  the  method  by  which 
they  are  effetled,  as  may  be  intelligible  and  fatisfa&ory  to 
thofe  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  application  of  the 
Newtonian  philofophy,  to  queftions  of  this  nature. 

The  hypotheiis,  which  it  is  neceffary  to  admit  before  we 
can  attempt  the  folution  of  this  problem,  is  that  of  univerfal 
gravitation.  This  fuppofes  that  ail  bodies  (at  lead:  thofe  in 
queftion)  attract  each  other,  in  proportion  d'reftly  to  their 
maffes  or  quantities  of  matter,  and  inverftly  as  the  iquares  of 
their  diftances.  i.  This  hypotheiis  is  in  laft  nothing  but  the 
enunciation,  in  the  form  of  theorem,  of  a very  univerfally 
obferved  phenomenon,  and  is  by  no  means  invalidated  by 
the  objedvtions  that  have  been  made  to  it,  that  it  endows 
matter  with  metaphyfical  and  occult  qualities.  When  we 
fay  that  it  is  the  nature  of  iron  to  be  attra&ed  hy  the  mag- 
net, we  mean  nothing  more,  than  that  every  piece  of  iron 
on  which  the  experiment  has  been  made,  has,  without  ex- 
ception, obeyed  the  magnetic  impulfe.  The  Newtonian 
hypothefis,  on  which  all  phylieal  agronomy  is  built,  afferts 
nothing  more  of  gravitation.  In  every  cafe,  as  far  as  our 
obfervation  reaches,  the  refult  anfvvers  to  the  fuppofition. 
As  it  is  not  abfolutely  impoffible,  but  that  iron  may  exit! 
■which  is  not  magnetic,  fo  in  the  regions  of  the  univerfe, 
worlds  may  exill  not  fubjeft  to  the  laws  of  attradfion.  Nor 
is  that  fpecies  of  attradfion  which  we  here  confider  any 
otherwife  occult  or  metaphyfical,  than  as  an  agent,  with 
whofe  nature  and  mode  of  adlion  we  are  at  prefent  eutirely 
unacquainted.  Its  adiion  is  doubtlefs  communicated  through 
fome  intermediate  medium,  and  two  bodies,  in  what  we  call 
free  fpace,  probably  approach  each  other,  becaufe  it  would  re- 
quire a greater  effort  in  them  to  remain  at  reft,  or  to  move  in 
any  other  direftion.  When  we  fee  a feather  forcibly  drawn  to 
a piece  of  excited  dealing  wax,  we  attribute  the  phenome- 
non to  the  effedh  of  the  eledtric  fluid,  a name  we  have  given, 
by  analogy,  to  this  extraordinary  agent,  whofe  nature  we 
know  as  little  of,  as  of  the  nature  of  gravity,  and  which  moll 
probably  neither  refembles  a fluid,  nor  any  other  form  of 
matter  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  But  to  return  more 
immediately  to  the  fubjedt — 

We  are  now  to  Ihew  by  what  train  of  reafoning  we  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  the  comparative  quantity  of  matter  which 
the  fun  a*nd  planets  contain,  relatively  to  that  in  the 
earth. 

If  a heavy  body,  for  inftance  a cannon  ball,  be  fullered 
to  dtfeend  from  a ftate  of  reft,  by  no  other  impulfe  than 
its  own  weight,  it  will  fall  towards  the  earth  with  a con- 
tinually increaling  velocity,  and  will  defertbe  about  16 
feet  in  the  firft  ftcond  of  time.  This  initial  velocity  of  1 6 
feet  in  a lecond,  may  be  taken  as  a ftandard  meafure  of  the 
attradfive  power  of  the  earth. 

It  is  demonftrated  by  mathematicians,  and  we  will  here 
take  it  for  granted,  that  the  attractive  force  of  a large  fphe- 
rical  mafs  of  matter  will  be  the  fame,  let  the  dimenfions  of 
the  globe,  into  which  that  matter  is  compreffed,  be  what  they 


may.  So  that  if  the  whole  mafs  of  the  earth  could  be  com- 
preffcd  into  a central  point,  its  attractive  force  would  remain 
the  fame,  *md  would  at  4c  OO  miles  diilance,  that  is  at  the 
fame  diftance  as  before,  (4000  miles  being  equal  to  the 
earth’s  radius)  caufe  a heavy  body  to  move  towards  it  with 
an  initial  velocity  of  16  feet  in  the  firft  fecond  of  time. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  ball,  inftead  of  defeending  from  a ftate 
of  reft,  to  be  projefted  horizontally  from  a cannon,  it  will 
ft. 11  equally  obey  the  atcradlive  power  of  the  earth,  and  will 
defeend  exa&iy  16  feet  from  its  horizontal  diredlion  in  the 
firft  lecond  of  time.  If  the  earth  were  really  compreffed 
into  a fmall  central  fpace,  as  we  juft  now  fuppofed,  the  ball 
would  circulate  round  it,  and  would  deferibe  a curve,  the 
nature  of  which  would  depend  on  the  velocity  of  projection  ; 
but  it  would  always  have  this  property,  that  at  the  point 
of  its  origin,  it  would  deviate  from  its  tangent  16  feet  in 
the  firft  fecond  of  time.  If  the  bail  be  taken  up  60  times 
as  far  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  (namely  to  the  diftance 
of  the  moon)  the  attractive  power  of  the  earth  will  then  be 
diminifned  3600  times,  (3600  being  the  fquare  of  60)  be- 
caufe  the  force  decreafes,  as  the  iquare  of  the  diftance 
iucreales  ; and  the  ball  will  defeend  from  a ftate  of 
reft,  with  an  initial  velocity  of  only  the  T^?a^th  part  of 
16  feet  ; and  if  it  be»  projected  as  before,  fo  as  to  de- 
lcribe  an  orbit  round  the  earth,  that  orbit  would  defledt 
from  its  tangent  y^gg  feet.  And  in  fact  the  moon  itfelf 
is  found  to  defleCt  this  quantity  from  its  tangent,  which 
curious  coincidence  was  the  firft  confirmation  Newton  ob- 
tained of  the  truth  of  his  hypothefis. 

If  then  we  could  find  in  our  planetary  fyftem,  a fatellite 
or  fecondary  body,  revolving  round  its  principal  in  an  orbit 
equally  diftant  from  its  centre,  as  the  moon  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  we  fhould  eafily  perceive  whether  that  planet 
contained  more  or  lefs  matter  than  the  earth,  by  obferving 
how  much  the  orbit  of  the  fatellite  defleCted  from  the  tan- 
gent in  one  fecond  of  time.  If  the  defleCtion  was  equal 
to  that  of  the  moon  we  fhould  conclude,  the  mafs  of  the 
planet  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  earth  ; if  we  found  it  greater 
or  lefs,  it  would  indicate  the  mafs  of  the  planet  to  be  greater 
or  lefs  in  the  fame  proportion. 

The  planet  Jupiter  affords  an  obvious  example  to  illuftrate 
this  reafoning ; its  firft  fatellite  revolves  round  it  at  a dtf- 
tance  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  moon  from  the  earth, 
but  in  one  lecond  it  defleCts  from  its  tangent  256  times  as 
much  as  the  moon  does.  The  mafs  of  Jupiter  is  therefore 
256  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth.  The  principles  of 
the  calculation  are  not  materially  different  for  fatellites  at  dif- 
ferent diftances,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  compute  what  the  at- 
tractive power  would  be  at  equal  diftances.  The  mafs  of  a 
planet  being  thus  found,  and  its  magnitude  determined  by 
obfervation,  its  relative  denfity  may  be  computed  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  dtferibed  in  the  former  part  of  this 
article. 

We  lhall  now  proceed  to  explain  the  practical  methods 
that  are  ufually  employed  for  the  folution  of  this  pro- 
blem — 

It  has  been  before  dated,  that  if  of  thefe  three  things, 
namely,  the  magnitude,  the  mafs,  and  the  denfity  of  a 
body,  any  two  be  given,  the  other  may  be  found.  The 
magnitudes  of  the  fun  and  planets  are  here  fuppofed  to  be 
determined  by  obfervation  ; to  afeevtain  their  denfities,  we 
begin  by  computing  their  maffes. 

The  mafs  of  a planet  may  be  computed  by  comparing  the 
velocity  in  its  orbit  round  the  fun,  either  with  the  velocity 
of  its  fatellite,  or  with  the  force  of  gravity  at  its  furface. 
If  the  planet  has  no  fatellite,  aftronomers  have  rtcourfe  to  a 
method  much  lefs  accurate,  depending  on  the  effeCi  which 

by 


DENSITY. 


ty  obfervation  the  planet  is  found  to  produce  in  difturbing 
the  motions  of  the  other  p'anets.  For  the  determination  of 
the  denfity  of  Mercury,  La  Place  prefers  deducing  it  from 
analogy,  by  obferving  the  law  of  the  denfities  of  the  reft 
of  the  planets  relatively  to  their  diftances  from  the  fun  ; but 
it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  fuch  determination  is  little 
better  than  mere  conjecture. 

The  firil  of  the  above  methods  is  founded  upon  a theo- 
rem, derived  from  the  dodtnne  of  cuitra!  forces. 

Let  F reprefent  the  attractive  force  of  the  fun, 

T the  periodic  time  of  the  planet,  whofe  mafs  we  wilh 
to  determine, 

r the  radius  of  the  obit  of  the  planet, 

r'  the  radius  of  the  orbit  of  the  fatcliite. 

F',  the  attractive  force  of  the  planet  upon  its  fateiiite. 

T',  the  periodic  time  of  the  fateiiite. 

M,  the  mafs  of  the  fun. 

M',  the  mafs  of  the  planet. 

It  will  then  appear  that  M : M' 


r 

T2  1 T7* 

For  by  the  principles  of  central  forces, 


Example. — To  find  the  mafs  of  Jupiter. 

r'  ::  63662  : 7964.7, 

P ::  365.256  : 16.689. 

(63662 )3  ^ (7964. 7)3  >t  i 1 

(365  256)*  ’ O6.68oy2  ” ’ 3066.08" 


6859-4 


The  Georgian 


the  fecular  variation  which  thofe  bodies  produce  on  the  fo* 

lar  fyitem.  La  Place  concludes  the  mafs  of  Mars  — — 

1846082, 

and  that  of  Venus , the  fun  being  unity.  Thefe 

3^.3 137  . . ^ 

quantities  were  obtained  by  the  fecular  dimirution  of  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  from  the  acceleration  of  the 
mean  moron  of  the  moon. 

'Hie  denfities  of  fpht'rical  bodies  are,  as  their  maffes,  di- 
vided by  the  cubes  of  their  femi-diameters. 

The  diameters  of  tl  e planets  bein  v found  by  obfervation, 
and  their  malfes  by  the  above  methods,  the  denfities  of 
the  planets  appear  to  be  as  follows : 

Sun  i.ooco 

Er.rth 


Jupiter 

Saturn 

Georgia 


3-9393 

08601 


F • F'  • • 

’ • ■ T,  j,, , 

end  fince  we  fnppofe  the  attraClive  force  of  the  planet  upon 
its  fateiiite  to  vary  inverfely,  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance 

F'  rl  : r'\ 

Multiplying  thefe  two  proportions,  and  dividing  by  F', 

r3  r'3 

F • 

J ••  qp-2  qvi  ’ 

but  F : f,  are  the  attractive  forces  of  the  fun  and  planet, 
upon  a particle  of  matter,  placed  at  equal  diftances,  and 
are  evidently  propoitionate  to  the  malfes.  Therefore, 
r3  r'3 

M = M'  - : — . 


0.4951 
1.3376 

Mr.  Vince,  in  his  Aftronomy,  gives  us  the  following  me- 
thod of  finding  the  denfities  of  the  planets  : 

Put  d = the  denfity  of  the  central  body, 
m — its  diameter, 
a — its  quantity  of  matter, 

P the  periodic  time  of  the  revolving  body, 

D = the  mean  diftance  of  the  revolving  body  from 
its  central  body, 

S =;  the  fine  of  the  angle  under  which  m appears  at 
the  diftance  D,  to  radius  unity. 

D3 

Then  a varies  as  dm3,  but  P*  varies  as  — , which  varies 

a 


D3  D3 

as  - — , hence  d varies  as — 

a m ’ nr  r2 


tn 

But  S = — ; hence  d va- 


ries as 


we  will  therefore  affume  d — 


S3P* 


r : 

T : ' 

Therefore  M : M'  , „ . 

>5  256)*  (16.6S9)2 

But,  as  the  force  which  retains  Jupiter  in  its  orbit,  is  the 
fum  of  the  attractions  of  Jupiter  and  the  fun,  the  deno- 
minator mult  be  increafed  by  unity,  and  the  mafs  of  Jupi- 
ter will  be  — 7 -. 

1067  08 

In  the  fame  manner,  La  Place  finds  Saturn 


I95°4 

The  fecond  method  confifts  in  determining  the  diftance 
which  a planet  (as  the  earth)  deflects  from. its  tangent  in  one 
fecond,  by  comparing  its  angular  velocity,  with  the  mean  ra- 
dius of  its  orbit;  a:  d having  found  by  experiment  the 
fpace  which  a heavy  body  deferibes  in  one  fecond  by  the 
force  of  gravity  at  the  furface  of  the  planet,  we  can  com- 
pute the  fpace  it  would  fall  through  in  the  fame  time,  if  re- 
moved to  the  diftance  of  the  fun,  and  fince  at  equal  diftances 
the  attractive  force  is  proportionate  to  the  malfes,  we  can 
deduce  the  ratio  of  the  malfes  from  that  of  the  attractive 
forces.  By  this  method  the  mafs  of  the  earth  is  found  to 

be  — that  of  the  fun. 

329630 

The  malfes  of  Venus  and  Mars  have  been  eftimated  by 

3. 


SJ  P* 

For  the  fun — If  we  take  the  earth  as  the  revolving  body, 
P = 365,  25639  days,  according  to  M.  de  la  Caille  j-  = 
e .0093155  = fin.  32',  1",  5,  the  mean  apparent  diameter 

of  the  fun,  hence  d — ■ ■■■■  — = 

0.0093 1553  x 365. 25639* 

9.2722. 

For  the  earth. — Here  we  muft  take  the  moon  for  the  re- 
volving body,  therefore  P = 27.32167  days  according  to 
Mayer,  S = 0.033155  = fin.  i°  54',  the  mean  angle  under 
which  the  earth’s  mean  diameter  appears  at  the  moon,  hence 

d - ==-■  1 — = 36.7569. 

°°33  !553  x 27.32167* 

For  Jupiter. — Mr.  Pound  has  obferved  the  greateft  elon- 
gation of  its  fourth  fateiiite  to  be  8'  16",  and  the  corre- 
fponding  diameter  of  Jupiter  to  be  39",  hence  the  fine  S of 
the  angle  under  which  the  diameter  of  Jupiter  appeared 
at  that  fateiiite  at  that  time  was  0.07869.  Alfo  P = 
16.6889S  days,  according  to  M.  Wargentin  3 hence  d =5 
1 


= 7-3«57- 


0.0786293  x 16.68898* 

For  Saturn.  — According  to  Mr.  Pound,  the  greateft: 
elongation  of  its  fourth  fateiiite  is  2'  58",  and  the  correfpond- 
ing  diameter  of  Saturn  = 18";  hence  S = 0.10112.  Alfo 
P = 15.9454  days,  according  to  Dr.  Halley,  hence  d =sl 

■==-——■ -=======-  = 8-8038. 

O.IOII23  X 35.9454* 

For  the  Georgian. — If  we  take  the  fecond  fateiiite,  we 
have,  according  to  Dr.  Herfchel,  its  greateft  elongation 
= 44". 23,  and  the  cerrefponding  diameter,  of.  the  planet 

-3"-9°554> 
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= 3’'-90jj4,  hence  S = 0.0883,  Alfo  P 13.462  days, 

hence  d = = 8.0149. 

0.08833  X 134625 


The  denfity  of  Venus  was  computed,  by  Dr.  Mafkfilyne, 
to  be  1.024.  M.  de  la  Lande  makes  it  1.038. 

The  deniities  of  the  planets,  determined  by  this  method, 
will  be  nearly  as  follows  : 


Sun 

0.25226 

Mercury 

2.5S330 

Venus 

x. 02400 

Earth 

1 .00000 

Mars 

0.65630  ' 

Jupiter 

0.20093 

Saturn 

0.10349 

Georgian 

0.21805 

Denfity  of  the  Earth. 

afTumed  as  the  unity,  from  which  the  other  denfities  have 
been  computed. 

But  it  is  a queftion  of  no  lefs  intereft  to  know  the  denfity 
of  the  earth  itfelf,  relatively  to  fome  known  fubftance,  for 
inftance,  water,  which  is  what  we  ufually  take  as  a ftandard 
of  comparifon,  when  we  confider  the  fpecific  gravities  of 
other  bodies. 

Dr.  Mafkelyne,  theprefent  aflronomer  royal,  was  the  firft 
perfon  that  determined  experimentally  the  denfity  of  the 
earth  by  meafuring  the  attractive  force  of  the  mountain  Sche- 
hallien,  on  the  plumb-line  of  a zenith  feCtor.  He  interred 
the  aftual  mean  denfity  of  the  earth  to  that  of  water  as  4I 
to  1.  The  data  for  this  determination  were  fomewhat  un- 
certain, as  it  was  requifite  to  have  given  the  internal  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  mountain,  which  could  not  be  known  but  by 
conjecture. 

But  the  late  experiments  of  Mr.  Cavendifh  have  left  us 
very  little  uncertainty  upon  this  fubjeCt ; he  concludes  the 
mean  denfity  of  the  earth  to  be  5^  greater  than  water. 

The  experiment  of  Mr.  Cavendifh  is  founded  on  the 
fame  principle  as  that  of  Dr.  Mafkelyne;  the  reader  willfind 
a very  minute  defeription  of  every  part  of  the  procefs  in 
the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  for  -1798,  from  which  we 
can  only  give  an  extraCl  of  the  more  material  circumftances. 
To  render  the  objeCt  of  the  experiment  more  intelligible,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  give  a fhert  explanation  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  founded. 

If  a ball  a ( Plate  IX.  AJironomy , Jig.  60.)  be  fufpended  by 
a thread  in  the  manner  of  a pendulum,  and  a large  ball  A,  be 
pjaced  on  one  fide  of  it,  if  the  attraction  of  A be  fenfible 


on  the  fmaller  ball,  it  will  be  defleCted  from  its  vertical  pofi- 
tion  and  will  aflume  a new  one,  as  a,  where  it  will  remain  in 
equilibrio.  And  as  it  is  demonftrated  by  the  elementary 
principles  of  mechanics,  that  the  attractive  power  of  the 
ball  A is  to  the  attractive  power  of  the  earth  as  the  arc  ad 
is  to  radius : therefore  when  we  know  the  attractive 
power  of  100  weight  of  lead,  for  initance,  at  the  diltance 
A a,  we  can  calculate  how  many  hundred  weight  mult  be 
placed  at  4000  miles  diftance».or  at  the  centre  of  the  earth  ; 
to  retain  the  ball  in  equilibrio  at  a,  this  weight  is  evidently 
that  of  the  whole  earth.  Now  to  render  the  fmall  arc  a a 
fenfible,  it  is  evident  we  mult  either  have  a pendulum  of 
an  exceffive  length,  or  the  ball  A of  an  enormous  weight. 

In  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  experiment  the  latter  circumftance 
was  chofen.  The  mountain  reprefented  the  ball  A,  and  the 
pendulum  was  the  plumb|line  of  the  zenith  feCtor ; the 
former  principle  is  adopted  in  that  of  Mr.  Cavendifh,  and 
the  ingenuity  of  the  mechanifm  confift’s  in  the  fubftitution 
of  a (hurt  horizontal  pendulum,  equal  in  fenfibility  to  a 
vertical  one  of  immenfe  length  : for  we  fhall  find  that  the 


pendulum  in  the  following  experiments,  vibrated  only  font 
times  in  an  hour  : now  a pendulum  fufpended  vertically  to 
have  vibrated  equally  flow,  and  to  have  been  therefore 
equally  fenfible  to  the  attraAion  of  the  ball  A,  mull  have 
been  between  four  and  five  hundred  miles  in  length. 

The  apparatus  confifts  of  a flender  horizontal  arm,  about 
fix  feet  long,  having  at  its  extremities  two  fmall  leaden  balls 
of  two  inches  diameter  ; this  is  fufpended  by  a fine  wire  40 
inches  long,  the  whole  inclofed  in  a narrow  wooden  cafe  to 
defend  it  from  wind.  It  is  plain  that  if  the  wire  is  fuf- 
ficiently  flender,  a very  minute  force  will  be  fufficient  to 
draw  the  balls  on  one  fide:  for  when  left  to  themfelves  they 
will  aflume  a given  pofition,  in  which  they  will  remain  at 
reft,  and  upon  being  flightly  deranged  will  vibrate,  and  their 
vibrations  will  be  the  quicker,  as  the  tendency  of  the  rod  to 
aflume  a given  pofition,  i&  greater,  which  will  entirely  de- 
pend on  the  rigidity  of  the  wire. 

Small  pieces  of  ivory,  containing  divifions  to  the  20th 
parts  of  an  inch  are  placed  within  the  cafe;  thofe  in  the 
dire&ion  a a",  l b" , confidered  as  plus;  thofe  in  the  direc- 
tion a a',  lb minus. 

Two  leaden  weights  about  50802;.  each,  are  brought 
by  means  of  an  apparatus  without  the  cafe,  into  either  of 
the  pofitions  W W,  or  <w  w,  or  they  may  be  kept  at  right 
angles  to  the  arm,  in  which  cafe  they  have  no  tendency  to 
produce  motion  in  the  fmall  balls  a or  l. 

The  objeCt  of  the  experiment  is,  next,  to  determine  the 
time  of  the  vibrations  of  the  arm,  and  the  angular  deviation 
from  its  central  pofition  caufed  by  the  attraction  of  the 
leaden  weights.  The  author,  after  deferibing  the  apparatus, 
proceeds  to  give  the  minute  detail  of  17  fets  of  experi- 
ments, of  which  the  refults  were  as  follows  : — 
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For  the  method  of  computing  the  denfity  of  the  earth 
from  thefe  data,  we  fhall  give  the  author’s  own  words. 

“ I fhall  fir'l  compute  this  on  the  fuppofiti  >n  that  the 
arm  and  copper  rods  have  no  weight,  and  that  the  weights 
exert  no  Lnfible  attraction,  except  on  the  nearell  ball,  and 
fhail  then  examine  what  corrections  are  neceffavy  on  account 
■of  the  arm  and  rods,  and  fome  other  fmall  caufes. 

“ The  fir tc  thing  is  to  find  the  force  required  to  draw  the 
arm  aiide,  which,  as  was  before  faid,  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  time  of  a vibration. 

The  diftance  of  the  centres  of  the  two  balls  from  each 
other  is  73.3  ircb.es,  and  therefore  the  dittance  of  each  from 
the  centre  of  motion  is  36.67,  and  the  length  of  a pendulum 
vibrating  feconds  in  this  climate  is  39.14.  Therefore  if  the 
fhffnefs  of  the  wire-  by  which  the  arm  is  fufpended  is  Inch 
that  the  force  which  mult  be  applied  to  each  ball,  in  order 
to  draw  the  arm  afide  by  the  angle  A.  is  to  the  weight  of  the 
ball  as  the  arc  of  A to  the  radius,  the  arm  will  vibrate  in  the 
lame  time  as  a pendulum  whofe  length  is  36.65  inches,  that 

y?  6 67 

feconds ; and  therefore  if  the  fliffnefs  of  the 

39-I4 

wire  is  fuch  as  to  make  it  vibrate  in  N feconds,  the  force 
which  mult  be  applied  to  each  ball,  in  order  to  draw  it  afide 
by  the  angle  A,  is  to  the  weight  of  the  ball  as  the  arc  of 
r 36.67; 


A X ~ X — — - to  the  radius.  But  the  ivory  fcale  at  the 
N-  39.14 

end  of  the  arm  is  38.3 


inches  from  the  centre  of  motion,  and 
each  divifion  is  ^th  of  an  inch,  and  therefore  fubiends  an 


angle  at  the  centre,  whofe  arc  i 


0 TotT  » 


and  therefore  the  force 


which  mult  be  applied  to  each  ball,  to  draw  the  arm  afide  by 

I ? 6.  & K 

one  divifion,  is  to  the  weight  of  the  ball  as  to 

6 7 66iN  - 39.14 

1 

I)  or,  as  — ■ - to  1. 

8xsrT 

“ The  next  thing  is  to  find  the  proportion  which  the  at- 
traction of  the  weight  on  the  ball  bears  to  that  of  the  earth 
thereon,  fuppoling  the  ball  to  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
cafe,  that  is,  not  tobenearer  to  one  fide  than  the  other.  When 
the  weights  are  approached  to  the  balls,  their  centres  are 
8.85  inches  from  the  middle  line  of  the  cafe  ; but  through 
inadvertence,  the  diltance  from  eaeh  other  of  the  rods  which 
fupport  thefe  weights,  was  made  equal  to  the  diltance  of 
the  centres  of  the  balls  from  each  other,  whereas  it  ought 
to  have  been  fomewhat  greater.  In  confequtnce  of  this, 
the  centres  of  the  weights  are  not  exactly  oppofite  to  thofe 
of  the  balls  when  they  are  approached  together ; and  the 
effect  of  the  weights  in  drawing  the  arm  aiide,  is  lefs  than 
it  would  otherwife  have  been  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of 


8 85 


to  the  chord  of  the  angle,  whofe  fine  is 


S.87 


or 


36.65  " ' " 36-65’ 

in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  the  cofine  of  half  this  angle  to  the 
radius,  or  in  the  ratio  of  .9779  to  1, 

“ Each  of  the  weights  weighs  2,439,000  grains,  and  there- 
fore is  equal  in  weight  to  10.64  fphericai  feet  of  water. 
And  therefore  its  attraction  on  a particle  placed  at  the 
centre  cf  the  ball,  is  to  the  attraction  of  a fphericai  foot  of 
water,  on  an  equal  particle  placed  on  its  furface,  as 
6~> 

to  1.  The  mean  diameter  of  the 


10.64  x .9779  X 


8.85 


earth  is  41800000  feet,  and  therefore  if  the  mean  denfity  of 
the  earth  is  to  that  of  water  as  D to  1,  the  attraction  of 
the  leaden  weight  on  the  ball  will  be  to  that  of  the  earth 
Vo  c 1 XI. 


thereon,  as  10.64  x -9779  x 


8.3< 


to  41800000  D * 


to  8739000  D. 

“ It  is  fhewn  therefore,  that  the  force  which  mult  be  ap- 
plied to  each  ball,  in  order  to  draw  the  arm  one  divifion  out 

of  its  natural  pofition,  is  — — — of  the  weight  of  the  ball;, 
1 818 N*  * 

and  if  the  mean  denfity  of  the  earth  i3  to  that  of  water, 
as  D to  1,  the  attraction  of  the  weight  on  the  ball  is 

n ~ — “70  of  the  weight  of  that  ball:  and  therefore 

8739000 D c 

the  attraction  will  be  abie  to  draw  the  arm  opt-  of  its  11a- 

1 r ■ u 8lSN'2  N*  ..  ...  , 

turat  polition  by  ^ cr  - — — — — diviirons  : and 
r ; 8 7 39000 D 10683 D 

therefore,  if  on  moving  the  weights  from  the  midway  to  a 
near  pofition,  the  arm  is  found  to  move  B divifions,  or  if 
it  moves  2 B divifions,  on  moving  the  weights  from  one  near 
pofition  to  the  other,  it  follows  that  the  denfity  of  the  carthr 

or  D,  is  — 

10683  ^ 

The  remaining  part  of  the  paper  of  Mr.  Cavendifii  is 
filled  with  the  calculations  neceflary  to  find  the  correc- 
tions which  are  added  to  the  table  of  experiments. 

Thefe  being  applied,  a"d  a mean  taken  0!  all  the  expe- 
riments, the  autnor  concludes  the  mean  denfity  of  the 
earth  to  be  5.4S  times  greater  than  that  of  water. 

DENTAL,  Dentalis,  from  dens,  a tooth,  is  applied  to 
certain  letters,  in  tLe  pronunciation  whereof  the  teeth  have 
a pi iricipal  fliare. 

Grammarians,  and  efpecially  the  Hebrew  ones,  diftinguilh 
the  letters  into  dental,  labial,  guttural,  lingual,  palatal,  &c. 

DENTALIS,  in  Anatomy , a term  which  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  nerves  and  llood-vtffels  of  the  teeth. 

DENTALIUM,  in  Conchology , a genus  of  univalves  of 
a tubular  form,  ftraight  or  only  fiightly  curved,  with  an 
undivided  cavity  open  at  both  ends.  Animal  a terebella. 

Species. 


Elep hantinum.  Shell  with  ten  ribs,  fiightly  curved 
and  llriated.  Linn. — Denliculus  elephants,  Rumpf . — Dentalis, 
Argenv. 

Inhabits  the  Indian  and  European  feas,  and  is  about  four 
inches  long  ; the  flieli  is  deeply  grooved,  green  with  the  tip 
white. 

Aprinum.  Shell  with  ten  ribs,  fiightly  incurved  and 
fmooth.  Mart. 

Native  of  the  fame  feas  as  the  former,  and  is  by  fome  con- 
fidered  as  a variety. 

Arcuatum.  She'll  ribbed,  curved,  fubuiate,  and  of  one 
colour.  Gualt.  Country  unknown  ; colour  greer.ilh. 

Striatulum.  Shell  with  eight  tibs  and  eight  it  rise  ; 
tip  acute,  green  and  tipped  with  white.  Mart.  Native  of 
the  Sicilian  feas. 

Sexangulum.  Shell  with  fix  ribs  and  ftriated.  Schroet. 
Difcovered  in  a ioffi!  itate  at  Loretto. 

Dentalis.  Shell  with  twenty  ft  rice,  fligi.tly  curved  and 
interrupted.  Rumpf. 

Found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  fometimes  red,  or 
reddifh  at  the  tip. 

Entalis.  Shell  round,  fiightly  curved,  continued  and 
fmooth.  Linn,  Donov.  Brit.  Shells,  See.  Native  of  Eu- 
ropean (bores;  about  an  inch  and  half  in  length. 

Arietinum.  Shell  round,  curved,  continued,  and  fmooth. 
Mull, 
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Inhabits  thefhons  of  Scandinavia ; refembles  the  laft',  but 
is  much  fmaller. 

Corneum.  Shell  round,  flightly  curved,  interrupted 
and  opakc.  Schroet. 

Length  art  inch  and  a quarter.  This  (hell  is  fraooth,  liovny, 
yellowifh  brown,  with  an  obtufe  rounded  tip,  and  inhabits 
the  African  ocean. 

Fo'litum.  Shell  round,  flightly  curved,  continued,  and 
marked  with  crowded  annular  (trite.  Gualt. 

Native  of  Indian  and  European  feas,  and  meafures  about 
an  inch  and  a half  in  length. 

Eburneum.  Shell  round,  flightly  curved,  continued,  and 
marked  with  remote  annulations.  Gmel.  lahabics  the  fame 
country  as  the  former. 

Mikutum,  Shell  round,  ftraightifh,  finooth,  and  minute. 
Plancus.  Native  of  the  Mediterranean, 

Fasciatum.  Shell  very  finely  itriated,  flightly  curved, 
and  grey,  with  darker  bands.  Martini. 

Inhabits  Sicily,  This  (hell  is  minute,  foiid,  and  marked 
with  about  four  or  five  dufky  cinereous  or  fufeous  bands. 

Nebolosum.  Shell  arcuated,  very  fmooth  and  white, 
fpotted  and  clouded  with  fulvous.  Gmel.  Native  of  the 
Sicilian  feas. 

Rectum.  Shell  ffraight,  with  double  or  triple  ft  rise,  and 
annotated.  Gualt.  Country  unknown. 

Fossile.  Shell  roundifh,  and  fomewhat  obtufe,  with 
very  fine  equal  (trice.  Schroet.  Found  foil'd  near  Loretto. 

Annu latum.  Shell  round  and  obliquely  ftriated. 
Guettard.  Occurs  in  a foffil  date. 

Radula.  Shell  fomewhat  arched  and  rather  obtufe, 
with  decuffate  Arise,  the  longitudinal  ones  granulated. 
Schroet.  Found  in  the  fame  date  as  the  former  in  Pied- 
mont. Length  one  inch. 

Pellucidum.  Shell  horny,  flexile,  ftraightilh,  round 
and  fmooth.  Schroet. 

Native  of  the  Northern  feas.  The  length  is  two  inches 
and  a quarter;  colour  pale  honey. 

Interruptum.  Shell  with  decuffating  (trice,  all  which 
are  fmooth;  the  longitudinal  (trice  with  finer  interrupted 
ones.  Schroet. 

This  aad  the  following  are  found  in  a fofld  (late  in  Pied- 
mont. 

Vitreum.  Shell  hyaline,  very  glabrous  and  fubarcuated. 
Schroet. 

DENTAPHA,  in  Botany,  (from  the  toothed  ftrudture 
of  the  root,  whence  it  has  been  fuppofed,  without  any  real 
foundation,  to  be  ufeful  in  diforders  of  the  teeth.)  Tooth- 
wort,  or  Coral-wort,  Linn.  Gen.  337.  Schreb.  441. 
Willd.  Sp.  Pi.  v.  3.  478.  Juff.  239.  Clafs  and  order, 
Tetradynamia  Siiiquofa..  Nat.  Ord.  Stliquofa,  Linn.  Cru- 
cifer a,  Ju(f. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  four  leaves,  which  are  ovate- 
cblong,  cohering  longitudinally,  obtufe,  deciduous.  Cor. 
cruciform.  Petals  four,  roundifti,  obtufe,  fcarcely  emar- 
ginate,  flat,  with  claws  as  long  as  the  calyx:  neftary  four 
glands  at  the  bafe  of  the  germen.  Slam.  Filaments  fix, 
awl-fnaped  ; four  of  them  as  long  as  the  calyx,  two  fhorter; 
anthers  oblong-heart-fhaped,  ere£L  P/Jl.  Germen  oblong, 
the  length  of  the  ftamens ; ftyle  very  fliort  and  thick  ; ftigma 
obtufe,  emarginate.  Perlc.  Pod  long,  round,  of  two  cells 
and  two  elaftic  valves,  which  roil  back  when  ripe;  partition 
a little  longer  than  the  valves.  Seeds  numerous,  fomewhat 
ovate. 

EfT.  Ch.  Pod  burfting  elaftically,  the  valves  rolling  back, 
fhorter  than  the  partition  j ftigma  emarginate  ; Calyx-leaves 
cohering  longitudinally. 
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Seven  fpecies  are  deferibed  in  Willdenow  ; three  only 
were  known  to  Linnreus.  The  roots  of  all,  as  far  as  we  are 
informed,  are  perennial,  fielhy,  white,  notched  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  refembie  the  human  fore  teeth.  Stem  Ample, 
herbaceous-.  Leave’s  compound,  ferrated,  fmooth.  Flowers 
in  a terminal  corymb,  purplifh,  or  white,  large  and  hand- 
fome,  re  (enabling  thcife  of  Lunaria  or  Honefty.  ;.  D.  en. 
neaphylla.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  912.  Jacq.  Aullr.  t.  316.  Leaves 
three  together,  ternate,  feriated,  without  any  glands  between 
the  leaflets.  A native  of  Auftria  and  Italy,  in  mountainous 
ftony  places.  Flowers  pale  yeliowifh.  a.  Yd . gland u* 
lofa.  “ Leaves  three  together,  ternate,  deeply  toothed,  w4th 
an  awl-(haped  gland  between  their  leaflets.  Stamens  half  as 
long  as  the  corolla.”  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  478.  Found  by 
Waldftein  and  Kitaibel  in  Hungary,  and  diftinguifhed  br 
Willdenow  from  the  former.  Flowers  purple,  larger.  Leaves 
narrower.  3.  D.  lacimala.  Willd.  479.  Leaves  three  to- 
gether, ternate,  bluntifh,  toothed  ; lateral  leaflets  deeply  di- 
vided. This,  a native  of  Pennfylvania,  was  originally  fent 
by  Ivilm  to  Linnaeus,  who  took  it  for  his  own  D.  penta- 
phyllos,  a fpecies  he  had  adopted  from  authors  without 
feeing  it,  but  which  is  a very  different  and  much  larger 
plant.  4.  D.  bulbifera.  Bulbirerous  Coral-wort.  Linn.  Sp. 
PL  912.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  309.  Lower  leaves  pinnate  ; upper 
ones  Ample.  A native  of  feme  places  in  the  middle  and 
fouth  of  England,  as  at  Harefield,  Beaconsfield,  Tunbridge, 
&c.  but  a doubtful  Swifs  plant.  Known  by  fcaly  purple 
gemma  or  buds  produced  in  the  bofoms  of  its  leaves,  by 
which  it  is  propagated  like  the  Lilium  bulbiferum,  and  like 
that  it  confequently  feldom  perfedls  feed.  5.  D.  micro - 
phylla.  “ Leaves  all  pinnate ; leaflets  linear-lanceolate,  un- 
equally toothed.  Willd.  479.  Known  only  by  Willdenowta 
account,  who  had  it  from  Siberia,  and  compares  its  leaves 
to  the  Cardamine,  v.  3-.  t.  6f  of  Gmelin’s  Sib.  Flowers  pur- 
ple, but  with  narrower  petals  than  is  the  following,  of  which 
Willdenow  fufpedts  it  may  be  a variety.  6.  D.  pinnata. 
Lamarck  Encycl.  v.  2.  268.  Ait.  H.  Kew.  v.  2.  386. 
Willd.  480.  (D.  pentaphylla  a,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  912.  D. 
heptaphyllos.  Cluf.  Pann.  433.  Garid.  Prov.  t.  28.  Ger. 
em.  985.  Gefn.  Fafc.  t.  1.  f.  2.)  Leaves  all  pinnate; 
leaflets  lanceolate,  pointed,  acutely  ferrated.  Found  in  the 
Alps  of  France  and  Switzerland.  A very  large  and  handfome 
fpecies,  confounded  by  LinntEus  and  Haller  with  the  follow- 
ing. The  flowers  are  ufnally  of  a light  rofe-colour.  q.  Yd.  pen - 
taphylla.  Linn.  Sp.  PI..  912,  8 and  7.  Willd.  480.  Leaves 
digitate;  leaflets  five.  Of  this  there  are  two  fuppofed  va- 
rieties, both  natives  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  The  8 of 
Linnteus  is  Dentaria  7,  Cluf.  Hill.  v.  2.  122.  f.  2 ; (Gefn. 
Fafc.  t.  1.  f.  1,  B;  Camer.  Epit.  704.)  This  has  the 
root  very  remarkably  and  acutely  toothed,  and  the  leaves 
are  faid  to  be,  lmooth.  The  7 of  Linnaeus  is  Dentaria  6, 
Cluf.  Hift.  v.  2.  122.  f.  I ; (Gefn.  Fafc.  t.  I.  f.  1,  A ; 
Bauh.  Flift.  v.  2.  901.)  In  this  the  root  is  rather  knotty 
and  as  it  were  jointed,  nodofo-artUulaia , than  toothed,  aad 
the  leaves  are  deferibed  rough  to  the  touch.  Garidel’s  tab. 
29,  though  taken  by  him  for  the  former,  appears  by  the 
root  to  be  this  variety.  There  is  the  greateft  reafon  to  be- 
lieve thefe  two  diftimft  fpecies,  though  lince  Cafpar  Bauhin 
united  them,  no  botanift  has  feparated  them,  nor  have  we 
materials  fufficient  for  the  purpofe.  They  deferve  the  at- 
tention of  the  curious  botanift,  and  are  worthy  of  a place 
in  our  gardens. 

Dentaria.  See  Lathr^ea,  Tozzia,  and  Oro- 
banche. 

Dentaria,  in  Gardening , affords,  plants  of  the  her- 
baceous flowery,  hardy,  perennial  kind ; of  which  the  fpecies 

cultivated 
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cultivated  are  the  rive-leaved  dentaria,  or  tooth-wort  (D. 
pentapbylla ),  bulbiferous  dentaria,  or  coral- wort,  (D.  Lul- 
b if  era . ) 

The  fir  ft  fort  rifes  with  a ftrong  ftalk  a foot  and  a half 
high,  with  a leaf  at  each  joint,  compofed  of  five  lobes,  four 
inches  long,  and  near  two  broad  in  the  wideii  part,  ending 
in  acute  points,  and  deeply  ferrate  ; they  are  fmooth,  and 
ftand  on  long  fo'-t (talks  ; the  flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes  at 
the  top  of  the  Salks,  are  finall,  and  of  a blufh  colour.  It  is 
a native  of  Switzerland,  See. 

The  fecond  kind  has  a perennial  root : the  Item  is  firnple, 
a foot  in  height  ; the  lower  leaves  have  three  pairs  of  leaflets, 
and  an  odd  one,  which  is  confluent  with  the  pair  below  it ; 
they  are  bluntly  lanceolate  and  ferrate  ; the  leaves  above 
thefe  have  five  leaflets,  and  the  upper  leaves  are  trifid  or 
fimple,  acutely  lanceolate,  ferrate  ; the  flowers  are  in  clutters 
on  the  tops  of  the  ftalk?,  and  flelh-coloured  or  purple.  The 
* fealy  bulbs  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  falling  off,  take 
root,  and  propagate  new  plants  ; fo  that  it  rarely  produces 
feed.  It  is  a native  of  Sweden,  flowering  in  April  and 
May. 

Method  of  Culture  — In  thefe  plants  the  propagation  is 
effected  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  a fight  fandy  foil,  where  the 
.fituation  is  fhaded,  either  in  the  autumn,  as  foon  as  they  are 
perfectly  ripened,  or  in  the  early  fpring.  The  former  is  the 
better  feafon,  where  the  foils  are  fufSciently  dry.  They 
are  alfo  capable  of  being  increafed  by  parting  the  roots  and 
planting  them  out,  where  there  is  a due  degree  of  moifture 
and  (hade,  in  the  autumn  or  fpring  ; and  in  the  latter  fort 
they  may  be  raifed  by  plaming  the  bulbs  produced  cui  the 
Cdes  of  the  Hems. 

Afterwards,  the  only  culture  the  plants  ftand  in  need  of, 
is  that  of  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  in  the  firlt 
-method  removing  fuch  plants  as  may  be  too  much  crowded 
to  proper  fituations  in  the  fpring.  They  moftly  flower  and 
produce  feeds  in  the  fecond  year’s  growth. 

Thefe  are  a fort  of  plants  which  are  well  adapted  to  the 
borders  and  other  parts  of  fhady  walks,  and  other  fimilar 
compartments ; where  they  grow  well,  and  have  an  orna- 
mental efFeft,  as  well  as  afford  variety. 

DENTATA  Vertebra,  in  Anatomy,  the  fecond  ver- 
tebra of  the  neck  ; fo  called  from  a peculiar  procefs,  which 
it  poffeffes.  See  Spine. 

DENTATUM  Folium.  See  Leaf. 

DENTED,  Indented,  toothed.  See  Indented. 

Dented  Wheel , in  Mechanics.  See  Wheel. 

DENTELLA,  in  Botany , (in  alluflon  to  the  minute 
teeth  of  the  corolla,  on  which  the  generic  character  is 
founded.)  Forft.  Gen.  13.  t.  13.  Schreb.  124.  Willd. 
;Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  972.  JuflT.  200.  Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria 
■Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Rubiacea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  in  five  deep  awl  fhaped 
•fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  funnel-fhaped,  longer  than 
'the  calyx  ; tube  gradually  dilated  upwards  ; limb  regular, 
in  five  equal  fpreading  fegments,  each  of  them  with  three 
acute  teeth,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  the  longelt.  Stam. 
Filaments  five,  equal,  fhort-,  awl-fhaped,  inferted  into  the 
•bafe  of  the  tube  ; anthers  oblong,  eredt.  Fiji.  Germen  in- 
ferior, roundilh,  hairy  j ftyle  cylindrical,  fhort,  and  thick; 
ftigmas  two,  fpreading,  ohtufe,  longer  and  thicker  than  the 
ilyle.  Perk.  Capfule  globofe,  of  two  cells,  crowned  with 
the  calyx.  Seeds  feveral,  ovate. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  fuperior,  in  five  deep  fegments.  Corolla 
funnel-fhaped,  in  five  fegments,  each  with  three  teeth. 
Capfule  of  two  cells,  with  many  feeds. 

The  only  known  fpecies  is  D.  repens ; Forft.  Prod.  17. 

Vvhlld.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  972.  (Okknlandia  repens;  Linn. 


Mant.  40.  Burm,  Inch  38.  t.  15.  f.  2,  very  bad,  with  an 
erroneous  fynonym  from  Hort.  Mai.  v.  jo.  t.  31.  Alfine 
fpergula  ind.  or.  Sic.  ; Pluk.  Amallh.  10.  t.  356,  f.  5, 
Crufta  ollce  minima  ; Rumph.  Arnboin.  v.  6.  460.  t„  1 70. 
f.  4,  good.)  A native  of  various  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies  ; 
found  by  Forfter  in  New  Caledonia.  It  is  fiiid  by  Rum- 
phius  to  be  a weed  in  the  gardens  of  Amboyna,  and  by 
Burmanu  to  grow  in  wet  places  at  the  coaft  of  Coromandel. 
Root  annual,  according  to  Burmnnn.  Stems  feveral,  prof- 
trate,  branched,  leafy,  fquare,  fmooth,  taking  root  at  their 
joints.  Leaves  oppofite,  ftalked,  elliptic-lanceolate,  entire, 
fmooth,  refembling  thofe  of  thyme.  Fiowers  axiiiary,  foii- 
tary,  nearly  feffile.  Corolla  rather  longer  than  the  leaves, 
fiender,  white,  often  with  a purplifh  tinge.  Capfule 
nearly  globular,  the  fiz.e  of  a pepper-corn,  clothed  ali  over 
with  prominent,  jointed,  obtufe,  pellucid  hairs,  which 
render  it  very  confpicuous  and  remarkable.  The  plant  is 
not  known  in  our  gardens,  nor  has  it  been  found  of  any 
ufe. 

DENTELLARIA.  See  Plumbago  Europyta. 

DENTES,  in  Anatomy.  See  Cranium  and  Teeth* 

Dentes  lactei , or  decidui , the  firft,  or  temporary  fe'e 
of  teeth  ; for  an  account  of  which,  fee  Cranium. 

DENTEX,  in  Ichthyology , a fpecies  of  Spams;  which 
fee. 

DENTICI,  Luigi,  in  Biography,  a Neapolitan  gentle- 
man, who  publifhed  at  Rome,  in  T333,  two  dialogues  on 
mufic.  Of  thefe,  though  the  fubjeCt  turns  chiefly  upon 
the  mufical  proportions,  and  modes  of  the  ancients,  in  at- 
tempting to  explain  which,  Boethius  feems  to  have  been  the 
author’s  principal  guide  ; yet,  in  the  fecond  dialogue,  we 
have  an  account  of  what  was  then  a modern  concert,  from 
which  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  ftate  of  practical  mufic 
at  Naples,  w'hen  this  book  was  written.  One  of  the 
interlocutors,  fpeaking  with  rapture  of  a performance  which, 
he  had  heard  at  the  palace  of  Donna  Giovanna  d’Arragonas 
tells  us  that  the  principal  muficians  who  played  on  mftru- 
ments,  and  were  of  the  firft  clafs,  were  Ciovan  Leonarda  de 
1’Harpa  Napolitano,  Perino  da  Fjpenze,  Battifta  Siciiiano, 
and  Giaches  da  Ferrara  ; and  that  the  fingers  were  Giuli® 
Cefare  Brancazzo,  Francifco  Bilballe,  Conte  de  Briaticos 
Seipione  di  Palla,  and  a foprane,  whofe  name,  as  his  per- 
formance was  cenfured,  the  author  has  concealed  ; but  of 
the  others,  he  fays,  they  were  moll  perfeft  muficians,  and 
fung  in  a wonderful  manner.  It  appears  by  this  dialogue, 
that  the  vocal  performers  w'ere  not  accompanied  by  a band„ 
but- that  each  fung  to  his  own  inftrument.  <f  Pochi  mufice 
ft  travano  che  cantono  fopra  gli  ftormenti  che  m’abbia® 
finito  di  contentare,  perche  tutti  errano  in  qualche  cofa,  » 
nella  intonatione,  o nella  pronontiatione,  o nel  fuonare,  o nel 
fare  i pafiaggi,  a vero  nel  remettere  & rinforzare  la  voce 
quando  bifogna ; le  quali  cofe,  parte  per  arte  Sc  parte  per 
natura  s’acquiftano.”  “ There  are  few  mufipians,”  Jay* 
the  author,  Ci  who  fing  to  their  inftruments,  that  have 
entirely  fatisfied  me : as  they  have  almolt  all  fome  dtfedi 
of  intonation,  utterance,  accompaniment,  execution  of  divf- 
fions,  or  manner  of  diminiftung  and  fweiling  the  voice  cc- 
cafioraally  ; in  which  particulars  boch  art  and  nature  mu  ft 
confpire  to  render  a performer  perfect.”  The  interlocutors 
then  celebrate  the  talents  of  two  female  fingers : Donns; 
Maria  di  Cardona  Marchefe  della  Padula,  and  Signora 
Fagiola,  as  being  poffelfed  of  all  the  requiutes  of  vocal  per* 
feftion. 

It  may  be  concluded  from  this  converfation,  that  the 
foprano  among  the  male  fingers  was  an  evirato  ; that  much 
art  and  refinement  were  expected  in  vocal  performers,  befidet, 
finging  in  time  and  tune ; and  that,  by  the  titles  of  count 
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snd  rr.archionefs  given  to  fome  of  the  perfonages  vvhofe 
talents  are  celebrated,  whether  they  are  regarded  as  proftiTors 
or  diletanti,  it  appears  that  the  fuccefsful  cultivation  of 
mulic  in  the  city  of  Naples  was  at  this  time  in  great  eftima- 
tion. 

DENTICLES,  in  Architecture.  See  Dentils. 

DENTID1A,  in  Botany,  a Chinefe  plant,  of  which  we 
have  no  knowledge  but  from  Loureiro’s  Flora  Cochin- 
chinenfis,  369.  He  defcribes  it  as  belonging  to  the  Duly- 
namia  Cymnofpermia,  and  gives  the  following  Efl.  Ch.  Three 
upper  fegments  of  the  calyx  minutely  toothed.  Upper  lip 
of  the  corolla  Ihorteft,  four-cleft  ; lower  entire.  D.  nan- 
kinenjis  is  the  only  fpecies,  a native  of  Nankin,  carefully  cul- 
tivated at  Canton  for  its  beauty,  and  called  Kidmnantfu  fu. 
It  h as  the  colour  and  fcent  of  MeliJJa  cretica.  The 
item  is  herbaceous,  annual,  upright,  a foot  high,  firm, 
fquare,  ftraight,  purple,  fmooth,  with  branches  croffing 
each  other.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  long  flalks,  kidney- 
fhaped,  concave,  refiexed,  fmooth,  fringed,  of  a brownilh 
purple  hue.  Spikes  axillary,  fquare.  Flowers  red  and 
white.  Loureiro.  It  is  very  probable  this  plant  may  belong 
to  fome  genus  already  known.  The  defcription  accords  in 
many  points  with  Perllla  ocymoules,  Linn,  which  is  a native 
of  China. 

DENTIFORM,  in  Mineralogy , according  to  Werner, 
is  the  form  in  which  metallic  or  native  lilver  is  often  found, 
where  it  is  longifh  and  toituous,  and  thicker  at  the  bottom 
than  the  top,  where  it  ends  in  a point. 

DENTil'ORMIS  Processus,  the  fame  as  Pyrenoicles . 

DENTIFRICE,  any  fubltance  to  rub  the  teeth  with,  in 
order  to  dean  or  falten  them.  The  term  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  dens,  a tooth,  and  frico,  I rub. 

Dentifrices  are  commonly  employed  in  the  form  of 
powder,  which  are  either  purely  mechanical  or  chemical  in 
their  operation.  It  is  ufual  for  dentilfs  to  keep  their  tooth- 
powders  as  a fecret  ; but  the  compofition  of  moll  of  them  is 
very  well  known  to  medical  men,  though  concealed  from  the 
public  in  general.  Very  little  Ikill  is  required  to  form  a 
good  tooth-powder  for  ordinary  ufe,  provided  care  be  taken 
not  to  admit  ingredients  which  deftroy  the  enamel  of  the 
teeth.  If  perfons  ufe  them  daily,  the  dentifrices  fhould  be 
lefs  barfh  or  gritty,  and  contain  lefs  acid  matter,  than  when 
they  are  ufed  only  once  a week. 

The  powders  generally  recommended  for  this  purpofe  are, 
levigated  coral,  calcareous  earths,  cuttle-fifh,  myrrh,  calcined 
bone,  burnt  bread  or  fponge,  charcoal,  pumice-llone,  foot, 
See.  to  which  is  added  a fmall  proportion  of  alum,  cream  of 
tartar,  or  common  fait.  But  the  acid  fubftar.ces  ufed  too 
freely  will  deftroy  the  teeth,  and  compenfate  badly  for  the 
whitenefs  they  produce. 

Any  of  the  above  powders  may  be  mixed  up  with  honey 
or  butter,  and  will  then  form  a kind  of  eleCtuary  for  rub- 
bing the  teeth.  Spirituous  and  aftringent  lotions  are  alfo 
employed  with  the  fame  view,  or  to  harden  the  gums  ; and 
not  unfrequently  the  powder  of  cafcarilla,  or  Peruvian  bark, 
is  had  recourfe  to,  when  the  gums  are  fpongy  and  apt  to 
bleed. 

Many  perfons  are  fo  averfe  from  all  dentifrices,  that  they 
clean  their  teeth  with  a hard  brufh  alone,  or  the  end  of  a 
root  prepared  on  purpofe,  rinftng  their  mouth  afterwards 
with  water.  Now  and  then,  however,  it  is  requifite  to 
ferape  the  tartareous  matter  from  the  roots  of  the  teeth, 
which  is  caWed  fealing  them  ; elfe,  it  will  be  impofiible  to  pre- 
ferve  their  natural  whitenefs,  and  keep  them  fixed  clofely  to 
the  gums.  I he  tartar  is  alfo  injurious  in  decaying  the 
teeth,  when  it  accumulates  for  a long  time.  See  Teeth. 
DENTILS,  in  Architecture , an  ornament  in  cornices  of  a 


notched  or  toothed  form  ; whence  its  name,  from  dentes, 
Lat.  teeth.  (See  Plates  XXVIU.  XXIX.  of  Architecture.) 
The  dentils  are  cut  upon  a fquare  member,  which  is  called 
by  Vitruvius  denticulus,  and  by  Englilh  authors  dentii-band. 
The  proportions  are  thus  given  by  the  former  writer  ; the 
denticulus  is  to  be  equal  in  height  to  the  middle  facia  of  the 
architrave,  and  its  projection  to  be  the  fame  as  the  height  j 
the  width  of  the  dentils  is  one-half  of  the  height,  and  the 
interval  between  them  twe-thirds  of  this  quantity. 

DENTISCALPRA,  in  Surgery,  is  the  feraping  inftru- 
ment  employed  for  removing  the  extraneous  matter  wh:c!i 
colLCts  upon  teeth,  and  forms  a cruft.  The  tartar,  which 
is  left  on  the  teeth,  where  this  operation  has  been  long  neg- 
leCted,  wili  fometimes  feparate  the  gums,  produce  fome  de- 
gree of  ulceration,  and  caufe  a foetid  breath.  See  Den- 
tifrice and  Teeth. 

DENTIST,  is  an  art:znn  who  confines  himlelf  to  the 
extraction  of  teeth,  and  to  feveral  operations  required  by 
their  defeCts,  redundancies,  accidents,  or  diforders.  The 
word  dentift  is  French,  and  the  moil  popular  practitioners  in 
this  department  have  come  from  France  ; fo,  hkewife,  ha-ve 
the  moft  ample  and  regular  treatifes  on  the  fuhject,  fome  of 
which  are  tcdioufly  prolix  and  frivolous.  The  head  fur- 
geons  in  London  deem  this  branch  of  their  art  beneath 
notice,  and  generally  decline  interfering  in  it,  except  by 
giving  their  advice  occafionaily  : though  manual  operations 
on  the  teeth,  and  the  mechanical  formation  of  thefe  organs, 
in  cafes  of  defeCt,  conftitute  a very  profitable  bufinefs  in 
fuch  a large  metropolis ; fo  that  dentifts  are  often  known 
to  get  feveral  thoufand  pounds  per  annum  by  their  pro- 
feffion  !! 

DENTITION,  in  Anatomy the  procefs  by  which  the 
teeth,  after  they  have  advanced  to  a certain  ftage  of  their 
formation,  come  through  the  gum,  in  order  to  take  their 
place  in  the  mouth.  As  there  are  two  different  fets  ot 
teeth  contained  in  the  mouth  at  different  ages,  and  accom- 
modated, by  their  fize  and  number,  to  the  differences  which 
obtain  in  the  jaw-bones  of  the  child  and  the  older  fubjeCt, 
fo  we  have  the  firft  and  the  fecond  dentition.  As  the  gum 
appears  to  be  divided  by  the  tooth  in  this  procefs,  it  is 
ufually  called,  in  common  language,  the  cutting  of  the  teeth. 
The  age  at  which  each  tooth  come3  through  the  gum,  and 
the  fucceffion  in  which  thefe  organs  appear  in  both  denti- 
tions, have  been  already  fully  detailed  in  the  defcription  of 
the  teeth  given  under  the  article  Cranium.  We  have 
only  to  obferve,  further,  in  this  place,  that  the  gum  makes 
way  for  the  advancing  tooth  by  a procefs  of  abforption. 
That  the  tooth,  in  coming  towards  the  alveolar  furface  of 
the  jaw,  is  refilled  by  the  gum,  which  is  a firm  and  tough 
fubltance,  and  is  thrown  into  a ftate  of  confiderable  ten  non 
by  the  preffure  which  it  experiences.  Being  of  a vafcular 
and  fallible  nature,  it  is  irritated  in  this  way,  and  coniider- 
able  pain  enfues,  with  more  or  lefs  derangement  of  thfe 
whole  conftitution.  The  latter  often  proceeds  fo  far  as  to 
terminate  fatally  ; and,  confequently,  the  time  of  the  firft: 
dentition  is  regarded  as  one  of  particular  danger  to  the  child. 
That  all  this  mifehief  arifes  merely  from  the  irritation 
caufed  by  the  preffure  of  the  tooth,  is  rendered  obvious  from 
this  circumitance  ; that  it  will  ceafe  entirely  if  the  gum  be 
divided.  The  part  grows  thinner  and  thinner,  where  it  is 
prtffed  by  the  tooth,  and  a perforation  takes  place  at  laft, 
through  which  the  projecting  edge  or  point  may  be  dif- 
cerncd ; a..d  then  the  procefs  is  finilhed,  without  any 
further  unpleafant  occurrences.  The  fecond  dentition  is 
not  attended  with  the  fame  circumftances  as  the  firft  ; fince 
the  permanent  teeth  come  into  places  left  for  them  by  the 
temporary  ones. 

Dentition, 
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Dentition,  in  Phyjiology  and  Medicine,  the  production 
of  the  teeth. 

The  time  and  mode  of  the  formation  and  growth  of  the 
teeth  have  been  amply  treated  of  under  the  article  Cra- 
nium. It  remains  for  us  to  deferibe,  in  this  place, 

The  Difeafcs  of  Dentition. — The  teeth  at  their  firll  forma- 
tion, and  for  fome  time  while  growing,  are  completely 
inclofed  within  the  lockets  and  gums,  and  in  their  growth 
they  a£l  upon  the  iuclofing  parts,  in  fome  degree,  as  extra- 
neous bodies.  Hence,  while  the  operation  of  growth  is 
going  on  in  them,  another  operation  is  eff-<fted,  namely,  a 
decay  of  that  part  of  the  gum  and  focket  that  covers  the 
tooth,  in  confequence  of  the  preffure  of  the  latter,  and  which 
becomes  the  cauie  of  many  difagreeable  and  even  dangerous 
fymptoms.  This  prcfi'ure  induces  inflammation  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  gums,  but  fuppuration  feldom  accompanies  it. 
Hunter  on  the  Teeth,  part  ii.  p.  114. 

As  thefe  morbid  changes  take  place  at  an  early  age,  in- 
deed almoft  begin  with  life,  when  the  irritability  of  the 
whole  fyltem  is  extremely  great,  the  fymptoms  which  enfue 
are  not  merely  local,  but  affedl  the  conftitution  at  iarge  in 
various  ways,  and  excite  a great  variety  of  maladies.  Thefe 
fymptoms  are  in  fadt  10  various  in  different  children,  and 
often  in  the  fame  child,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  them 
to  be  of  the  fame  origin.  They  become  lefs  various,  how- 
ever, and  lefs  hazardous,  as  the  children  advance  in  age  ; fo 
that  the  double  teeth  of  the  child,  and  ftill  more  fo  the 
fecond  fet  of  teeth,  or  thofe  of  the  adult,  are  ulually  cut 
without  producing  much  disturbance. 

The  firft  fymptoms  are  local,  and  appear  to  be  accomoa- 
nied  with  pain,  as  the  child  is  reftlefs,  uneafy,  and  rub3  his 
gums,  and  carries  every  thing  to  his  mouth.  There  are  a’ifo 
generally  inflammation,  heat,  and  fwelling  of  the  gums,  and 
an  increafed  flow  of  faliva,  A general  ftate  of  fever  follows, 
which  is  fometimes  flight  and  fometimes  violent,  and  is  very 
remarkable  both  for  its  fudden  rife  and  declenflon  : fo  that 
in  the  firft  hour  of  his  iilnefs  the  child  {hall  be  perfectly 
cool,  and  in  the  fecond  flufhed  and  burning  hot,  and  in  the 
third  temperate  again.  The  local  fymptoms  which  enfue 
in  diftant  parts,  are  various  arid  complicated  ; for  the  ap- 
pearance they  put  on  is  in  fome  degree  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  parts  which  they  affedl.  Thefe  fymptoms  we 
ffiall  deferibe  in  the  order  of  their  moft  frequent  occurrence. 

Diarrhoea,  coftivenefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  eruptions  on  the 
fkin,  efpecially  on  the  face  and  fcalp,  cough,  ffiurtnefs  -of 
breath,  with  a kind  of  convulied  refpiration,  fimilar  to  that 
obfervable  in  the  hooping  cough,  fpafms  of  particular  parts, 
either  by  intervals  or  continued,  an  increafed  fccretion  of 
urine,  and  fometimes  a diminution  of  that  fecretion,  a dif- 
charge  of  matter  from  the  perns,  with  difficulty  and  pain  in 
making  water,  imitating  exactly  a violent  gonorrhoea.  The 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  are  at  this  time  apt  to  fwell, 
and  if  the  child  has  a ftrong  tendency  to  the  fcrofula,  this  ir- 
ritation .will  promote  that  difeafe.  There  may  be  other  cir- 
eumftances  connedled  with  this  diforder,  which  we  do  not 
afeertain,  the  patients  in  general  not  being  able  to  exprefs 
their  feelings. 

Many  of  the  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  are  dangerous, 
namely,  the  conftitutional  ones,  and  aifo  thofe  local  fymp- 
toms which  attack  a vital  part.  The  fever,  indeed,  feldom  lalts 
fo  long  as  to  be  fatal  ; but  the  convulflons,  efpecially  when 
univerfal,  frequently  are  fo.  . Local  convulflons,  if  not  in  a 
vital  part,  although  often  very  violent,  do  not  kill 5 and 
when  any  part  not  vital  fympathizes,  the  patient  is  generally 
free  from  danger  ; a fecurity  to  the  whole  being  obtained  by 
the  fufferings  of  a part,  which  is  of  little  confequence  to  life. 

In  the  very  irritable  habits  of  infants  a general  fyropathy 


is  excited  by  local  irritations  ; and  hence  general  fever  and 
general  convulflons,  from  the  irritated  gums  in  dentition. 
But  as  the  conftitution  (Lengthens,  each  part,  in  fome  degree 
adding  for  itfelf,  acquires  its  own  peculiarities;  fo  that  when 
a local  difeafe  takes  place  in  a child  that  is  very  young,  ft  is 
capable  of  calling  forth  a general  fympathy  ; but  as  the 
child  advances,  the  confept  of  parts  in  the  conftitution  be- 
comes lefs  general : but  fome  one  part  is  found  which  has  & 
greater  aptitude  than  the  reft  to  fall  in  with  the  local  irrita- 
tion, and  it  fympathizes  according  to  its'own  peculiar  adiion. 
By  the  age  of  fix  years,  few  parts  Differ  but  thofe  immedi- 
ately affedted  ; and  in  adults,  who  cut  their  teeth,  we  almoft 
always  find  the  pain  and  ether  fymptoms  confined  to  the 
part,  or  only  local  fympathy  taking  place,  fuch  as  a fwelling 
of  a fide  of  the  face. 

But  as  the  fymptoms  become  more  confined,  the  fuffering 
part  is  often  much  more  violently  affected.  Therefore  we 
find  that,  in  affiilts,  the  pain  of  cutting  a grinder  is  frequently 
exetffive,  and  the  local  inflammation  is  very  confiderable,  and 
often  of  long  continuance.  This  is  not  the  cafe  with  children ; 
their  pain  does  not  appear  to  be  fo  very  coafiderable,  and 
we  are  certain  that  the  local  inflammation  is  not  great;  that 
it  is  confined  to  the  very  parts  which  fuffer,  and  is  not  dif 
fufed  over  the  face;  lo  that,  in  children,  the  fymptoms  of 
fympathy  are  often  more  violent  than  thofe  of  the  parts 
themfelves. 

The  pains  from  dentition  in  the  adult  are  often  periodica], 
having  their  regular  and  fixed  periods,  from  which  circum- 
ltance  they  are  often  fuppofed  to  be  agueifh,  and  the  bark  is4 
adminiltered,  but  without  effeeft.  Medicines  for  the  iheurna- 
tifm  are  likewife  given  with  as  little  fuccefs  ; when  a tooth 
will  appear,  and  difclofe  the  caufe  of  the  complaint:  and  by 
lancing  the  gums  the  cure  is  often  performed  ; but  the  dif- 
eafe will  recur,  if  the  gum  happens  to  heal  over  the  tooth, 
which  it  will  very  readily  do,  if  the  tooth  is  pretty  deep. 
As  thefe  teeth  are  generally  (lower  in  their  growth  than  the 
others,,  and  more  efpecially  thofe  which  come  very  late, 
they  become  the  caufe  of  many  returns  of  the  fymptoms. 

The  remedies  for  the  difeafes  arifing  from  dentition  can 
in  general  Only  be  of  a temporizing  nature,  as  the  diforders 
cannot  be  altogether  removed,  till  the  caufe  ceafes;  except 
indeed,  when  the  tooth  is  covered  by  a very  thin  portion  of 
the  gum,  in  which  cafe  the  fymptoms  may  be  (ometimes 
fpeedily  removed  by  lancing  it.  Where  this  cannot  be  imme- 
diately done,  and  the  general  fymptoms  of  fever,  or  convul- 
fions,  appear,  palliative  meafures  mull  be  adopted.  Gentle 
laxatives,  if  the  bowels  are  bound,  diaphoretics,  and  fmall 
dofes  of  fome  anodyne,  muft  be  adminiltered ; and  the  ufe  of 
the  warm-bath  muft  be  added,  as  the  moft  effectual  ano- 
dyne, when  convulflons  occur.  If  a diarr)  cea  (hould  come 
on,  and  in  a gentie  degree  only,  it  may  be  allowed  to  go  on  ; 
or  if  (evere,  it  may  be  reftrained.  But  often  the  fympatbe- 
tic  derangement  of  the  bowels  becomes  itfelf  an  irritating 
caufe,  and  by  fympathy  with  the  brain,  contributes  to  ex- 
cite fever,  and  even  convulflons.  When,  therefore,  the 
bowels  are  much  difordered,  when  there  is  obviouily  much 
griping  pain,  when  the  (tools  are  offenfive,  and  of  a mor- 
bid appearance,  they  (hould  be  cleared  by  a little  calomel 
and  rhubarb,  or  other  laxatives.  The  ufe  of  laxative  medi- 
cines is  alfo  particularly  ferviceable  in  removing  the  cutaneous 
eruptions,  which  appear  during  the  irritation  of  teething  ; 
fuch  as  the  crufta  ladtea,  itrophulus,  or  red-gum,  &c. 

When  the  local  inflammation  is  flight,  it  feems  defirable 
to  g:  atify  the  inftindtive  propenfity,  which  children  mamfeft, 
to  rub  and  prefs  the  gums  ; and  a piece  of  wax,  or  of  li- 
quorice root,  or  fome  fubltance  of  that  foft  kind,  appears  to 
be  preferable  to  the  hard,  unyielding  coral,  or  glats,  which 
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is  generally  employed  for  that  purpofe.  It  would  be  alto- 
gether fuperfliiohis  to  mention  the  numerous  abfurd  remedies, 
which  ignorance  and  fuperftition  have  introduced,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  to  aid  the  procefs  of  dentition  ; and  efpecially 
as  local  applications  to  the  gums.  The  reader  will  find  them 
amply  detailed  in  Henlock’s  Practical  Treatife  on  Dentition , 
1742.  Perhaps  a ffiert  fpecimen  will  fatkfy  him.  “ There 
were  indeed  among  the  remedies  to  the  gums,  fome  few  that 
were  in  vogue  ; freffi  butter  and  honey  were  in  pretty  gene- 
ral efteem,  perhaps  for  the  toothfomeuefs  of  them  above 
many  others.  The  brain  of  a fucking  pig,  and  the  milk  of 
a bitch  (whatever  averlion  this  might  raife  in  the  parent) 
were  commended  by  fome  for  a peculiar  property  ; but 
more  particularly  the  brain  of  a hare,  which  feems  to  carry 
the  univerfal  applaufe  of  the  ancients;  yet  the  deubts 
among  them  about  the  bell  mode  of  uiing  it,  give  reafon  to 
believe,  that  it  was  often  recommended  upon  bare  credit, 
'But  above  all,  in  neceffitous  cafes,  if  we  may  depend  upon 
the  teftimony  of  Harrman  (as  mentioned  by  Burnet)  the 
freffi  blood  of  a cock’s  comb  is  truly  praifeworthv  ; for  this, 
fays  he,  being  only  once,  or  twice  at  mod,  anointed  on  the 
gums  with  the  finger,  caufes  a produftion  of  the  teeth  with- 
out difficulty,  and  free  from  accidents.  This  vve  find  alfo 
recommended  by  Silvius  and  Waldfchmidt.”  Loc.  Cit. 
».p.  3.3.  All  this,  however,  is  fcarcely  lefs  prepofterous  than 
the  wearing  of  certain  necklaces,  in  our  own  day',  for  the 
.purpofe  of  alleviating  difficult  dentition. 

“ With  refped:  to  lar.cing  the  gums,  there  was  formerly 
much  difference  of  opiniom  But  Mr.  Hunter  fays,  “ As 
far  as  my  experience  has  taught  me,  to  cut  the  gnm  down 
to  the  tooth,  appears  to  be  the  only  method  of  cure.  It  , 
adds  either  by  taking  off  the  tenfion  upon  the  gum,  arifing 
from  the  growth  of  the  tooth,  or  by  preventing  the  ul- 
ceration, which  mull  otherwife  take  place.  It  often  hap- 
pens, particularly  when  the  operation  is  performed  early  in 
•the  difeafe,  that  the  gum  will  re-unite  over  the  teeth;  in 
which  cafe  the  fame  fymptoms  will  be  produced,  and  they 
mull  be  removed  by  the  fame  method.  I have  performed 
the  operation  above  ten  times  upon  the  fame  teeth;  where 
the  difeafe  had  recurred  fo  often,  and  every  time  with  the 
abfolute  removal  of  the  fymptoms. 

“ It  has  been  affined,  that  to  cut  the  gum  once  will  be 
fufficient,  not  only  to  remove  the  prefent,  but  to  prevent 
any  future  bad  fymptoms  from  the  fame  caufe.  This  is 
contradictory  to  experiment,  and  the  known  laws  of  the 
animal  ceconomy  : for  frequently  the  gum,  from  its  thick- 
nefs  over  the  tooth,  or  other  caufes,  mud  neceilarily  heal  up 
.again,  and  the  relapfe  is  as  unavoidable  as  the  original  dif- 
tafe.  A vulgar  prejudice  prevails  againft  the  practice,  from 
an  objection,  that  if  the  gum  is  lanced  fo  early,  as  to  admit 
of  a re-union,  the  cicatrized  part  will  be  harder  than  the 
original  gum,  and  therefore  the  teeth  will  find  more  dif- 
ficulty in  palling,  and  give  more  pain.  But  this  is  alfo  con- 
trary to  fails;  for  we  find  that  all  parts,  which  have  been 
the  leac  either  of  wounds  or  fores,  are  always  more  ready 
to  give  way'  to  preffure,  or  any  other  difeafe,  which  attacks 
either  the  part  itfelf,  or  the  conllitution.  Therefore  each 
operation  tends  to  make  the  palling  of  the  teeth  eafier.” 
Hunter  on  the  Human  Teeth,  Part  ii.  p.  121.  See  In- 
SANTS,  Difcafes  of. 

DENTON,  William,  in  Biography,  the  youngeft  fon  of 
fir  T.  Denton  of  Hillefden,  in  Buckinghamffiire,  was  born 
at  Stow,  in  April  1605.  Pie  received  his  education  at  Mag- 
dalen Hall  in  Oxford,  where  he  was  initiated  into  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  under  Dr.  Henry  Alhvvorth.  In  1634 
he  took  his  degree  of  doilor,  and  going  foon  after  to  relide 
in  London,  he  was  appointed  phyfician  to  the  king,  Charles  I. 
Jiuring  the  troubles  which  fucceeded,  he  continued  to 


praflife  in  his  profeffion  in  London,  but  ailed  during  that 
time  with  fo  much  moderation,  that  on  the  reftoration  of 
Charles  II.  he  was  made  one  of  his  phyficians  in  ordinary, 
and  was  foon  after  admitted  fcliow  of  the  college  of  phy- 
ficians,  Pie  lived  to  fee  another  revolution,  and  the  accef- 
fi . > n of  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  to  whom,  in  16S9, 
he  dedicated,  41  Jus  Regimuiis,”  being  a juffification  of  de- 
fenfive  arms  in  general,  fh swing  that  the  revolution  was 
tie  juft  light  of  the  kingdom.  He  died  at  his  houfe  in 
Covent  Garden,  on  the  9th  of  May  1691,  and  was  buried 
at  Hillefden.  His  daughter  was  married  to  George 
N’cholas,  • foil  of  fir  Ed  ward  Nicholas,  fome  time  fecre- 
tary  of  hate  under  the  kings  Charles  1.  and  II.  The  titles 
of  his  works,  which  arc  all  on  political  fu’bjedls,  follows 
“ Hurrc  Subfecivse,  or  a treatife  Ihewing  the  Original, 
Grounds,  Reafons,  and  Provocations,  neceffitating  our  fan- 
guinary  Laws  againft  Papills,  made  in  the  Days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,”  1664,  410.  “ The  Burnt  Child  dreads  the 

Fire,  or  an  Examination  of  the  Merits  of  the  Papifts,”  re- 
lating to  England,  moftly  from  their  own  pens,  in  jufti- 
fication  of  the  late  ail  of  parliament,  for  preventing  dangers 
which  may  happen,  from  popifh  recufants.  London,  16751 
4to.  “ Jus  Csefaris  et  Ecclefne  vere  diiloe,”  1681,  fob 
To  this  the  author  added,  on  a fingle  (lieet,  “'An  Apology 
for  the  Liberty'  of  the  Prefs.”  Wood’s  Athense,  Oxon. 

Denton,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  the  chief 
and  poll  town  of  Caroline  county,  in  Maryland,  on  the 
E.  fide  of  Choptank  creek,  the  E.  main  branch  of  Choptank 
river.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  has  a few  houfes,  and  lies 
7 miles  S.  of  Greenfborough,  and  37  S.  S.  E.  of  Chefter. 

DENTZHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  electorate  of  Treves ; 10  miles  N.  E. 
of  T reves. 

DENUDATION,  from  de,  and  nudus,  naked.  Sec 

Exfoliation. 

Denudation,  in  Geology.  This  term  has  lately  been  in- 
troduced, toexprefs  thofe  difappearances  of  the  upper  ftrata 
of  the  earth  in  particular  districts,  by  which  the  lower  flrata 
are  partially  expofed  to  view.  The  late  ingenious  Me* 
Whitehurft,  after  a careful  examination  of  the  mineral  liroe- 
ftone  diftriil  of  Derbyfhire,  was  led  to  conclude  (pages 
155,  156,  and  165,  of  his  Enquiry  concerning  the  earth, 
ill  edit.)  that  the  ftrata  of  grit  and  (hale,  now  found  only  in 
broken  and  detached  maffis,  varioufly  difpofed  over  the 
north  part  of  Derbyfhire,  once  univcrfally  prevailed,  or  were 
fuperincumbent  upon  the  lime-ftone  diftriil.  This  lime-ftorte 
dhtridt,  whofe  limits,  through  the  county  of  Derby,  Mr. 
Pilkington  has  fince  pretty  accurately  deferibeo,  in  the  map 
P'efixed  to  his  “ View  of  Derbyfhire,”  extends  fome  dif- 
tance  into  Staffordfhire,  and  is  every  where  at.  its  edge  fur- 
rounded  and  covered  by  (hale,  this  finale  by  grit-ftone,  and 
this  grit-ftone  by  a coal-ffiale,  See.  as  the  recent  obfervations 
of  Mr.  Smith  and  his  pupils  have  (hewn.  It  alfo  appears, 
that  fmaller  patches  of  the  mineral  lime-ftone  are  expofed  or 
denudated  at  Affiover,  and  at  Crich  in  Derbyfliire,  furrounded 
and  covered  by  (hale,  which  is  again  covered  by  grit-ftone  and 
coal-ffiale,  as  above-mentioned.  On  thefouth  fide  of  the  river 
Thames,  a much  larger  denudation  of  the  ftrata  bashappened, 
in  the  counties  of  Surry,  Kent,  Suflex,  and  Hants,  as  men- 
tioned in  our  article  Coal,  bounded  by  thofe  trails  of  high 
chalk  land,  known  by  the  names  of  the  North,  and  the 
South-Downs,  and  their  connecting  chalk  range  through 
Hampffiire  ; the  oppofite  extremity  being  bounded  by  the 
Engliffi  channel,  or  more  properly,  perhaps,  by  the  oppofite 
"chalk  cliffs  on  the  coaft  of  France.  This  laft  denudated 
diftriil,  called  the  Wealds  of  Kent,  Suffex,  and  Surry,  was 
examined  by  Mr.  Farey  in  the  autumn  of  1806,  and  a 
feition  acrofs  the  Surry  and  Suflex  Wealdsj  was  prepared. 

(See 
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(See  Dr.  D'ekfon’s  Agricultural  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  30.) 
The  denudated  d Hindis'  of  Derby  (hire  above-mentioned,  were 
alfa  examined  by  the  fame  gentleman,  and  fedlions  crofting 
two  of  them,  were  drawn  lad  autumn,  preparatory  to  a 
mineralogical  furvsy  of  the  whole  county,  which  is  now 
going  on.  From  one  of  thefe  fedfions,  Mr.  White  Watfon, 
the  well  known  mineralogiil  and  ftatuary  of  Bakewell,  has 
fince  prepared  a tablet  for  the  infpetlion  of  the  curious, 
containing  all  the  fubftances  compofing  the  principal  llrata 
of  Derbyfhire,  inlaid  in  their  proper  pofitions,  fo  as  to  exhi- 
bit a miniature  fedlion  acrofs  the  county,  from  Nottirtgham- 
fhire  to  Chefhire,  in  paffing  through  the  towns  of  Bolfover, 
Chefttrfield,  Bakewell,  and  Buxton.  The  inquiries  thus 
making,  promife  to  throw  a great  light  upon,  if  not  entirely 
to  explain,  the  caufes  of  the  ilupendcus  denudations  above 
mentioned,  and  of  others  perhaps  ftiil  larger,  which  the 
ftrata  of  the  Britifh  iflands  exhibit,  and  of  which  we  fhall 
not  fail  to  colledl  every  particular  in  our  power,  for  the 
information  of  our  readers  on  this  curious  and  important 
fu'ojeCl. 

Some  of  the  characters  by  which  a denudated  trafl  of 
country  are  ditlinguifhcd  are  the  following  : ift,  the  fame 
is  furrounded,  in  great  part,  or  in  whole,  by  upper  ftrata  in 
the  feries  ; 2d,  the  edges  of  thefe  upper  ftrata  have  not  that 
indented  or  fingered  form,  which  is  aimoft  invariably  poftefTed 
by  the  endings  of  ftrata,  (fee  that  article  :)  jd,  the  edges  of 
the  upper  ftrata  fnew  evident  iigns  of  rupture  in  their 
abrupt  and  broken  edges,  and  are  often  very  ftraight  in 
their  dire&ion  ; 4th,  the  ftrata,  for  fome  diftance  round  a 
denudation,  generally  rife  or  incline  towards  the  fame  ; 
but  in  fome  rare  inllances,  as  at  Crich  (fee  that  article),  the 
ftrata  are  wholly,  or  in  part,  horizontal,  or  nearly  fo,  and 
the  edges  of  the  ftrata  next  above  the  lower  or  denudated 
ftrata  may,  in  that  cafe,  no  where  appear  on  the  furface,  as 
the  ftrata  will  all  do,  in  fucceffive  rings,  round  the  denuda- 
tion, when  they  rife  towards  it  ; 5th,  the  denudated  ilratum, 
or  loweft  one  expofed,  frequently  forms  the  higheft  ground  of 
the  dillridl,  and  rifes  generally  on  all  fides  towards  a central 
part,  which  is  much  diflocated  and  broken  by  ravines  and  fif- 
fures  ; 6th,  the  fucceffive  rings  of  ftrata  round  a denudation, 
often  form  diftir  61  rifes  like  fteps,  the  top  or  plane  of  each  of 
which  generally  correfponds  with  fome  parting  or  looftr 
ftratum,  where  the  ftrata  had  lefs  adherence  to  each  other 
than  in  the  folid  mafs  of  each  ftratum  ; 7th,  denudated 
diftritls  have  feldom  any  rolled  pebbles  or  alluvial  matters 
on  them,  however  thickly  they  may  be  diftributed  on  the 
ftrata  which  furround  or  form  the  edges  of  the.denudation  : 
of  this  the  great  Suffex  denudation  furnifhes  a remarkable 
iuftance  ; 8th,  within  denudated  diftri6ls,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  patches  often  of  confiderable  extent,  having 
more  of  the  fuperincumbent  ftrata  upon  them,  than  on  the 
parts  which  furround  them,  and  yet  the  top  of  the  upper  of 
thefe  accumulated  ftrata  are  feldom  higher  than  the  fur- 
rounding ground  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  ifolated  patches 
of  lower  ftrata  are  frequently  feen  on  the  furface,  furrounded 
by  higher  ftrata  in  the  l'eries,  andyet  thefe  inferior  denudations 
feldom  have  their  furface  lower,  but  often  much  higher 
than  the  furrounding  ground  ; of  this,  Crich-hill  above- 
mentioned  may  be  cited  as  an  inftance ; for  the  great 
Derbyfhire  and  Staffordfhire  denudation,  in  the  diiap- 
pearance  of  the  upper  ftrata,  extends  much  beyond  both 
this  place  and  Afhover,  which  alfo.  is  an  interior  denudation, 
within  the  verge  of  the  great  one  ; and,  9th,  all  the  denu- 
dations which  have  been  examined  in  England,  feem  to  be 
largeft  in  extent  in  a diredlion  nearly  approaching  to  N.W. 
and  S.E.  The  above  obfervations,  which  have  been  often 
repealed  with  others,  perhaps,  which  are  noted  in  the 


travelling  common-place  book  of  the  writer,  but  were  never 
yet  colledled  out,  tend,  as  lie  thinks,  clearly  to  (hew,  that 
denudated  diftritts  were,  moil  of  them,  at  fome  period,  heaved 
up  to  a much  greater  height  than  at  prefent,  and  that  the 
higher  or  mod  projefling  of  thefe  lifted  parts  of  the  earth 
were  fealped  or  torn  away,  and  no  veftige  of  them  left  ! 
That  thefe  denudations,  orfealpings  of  the  country,  did  not 
take  place  from  volcanic  explofions,  or  the  adlion  of  any 
power  from  beneath,  calling  away  the  fuperincumbent 
ftrata,  will,  he  thinks,  appear  evident,  becaufe  ail  fuch 
caufes  mud  have  had  the  greateft  effeft  in  tearing  up  the 
loweft  ftrata,  which  molt  confined  its  aftion,  and  feattering 
them  in  the  form  of  a crater  ; while  the  borders  of  fuch  a 
d.flocated  diftrieft  mud  have  remained  ftrewed  with  the 
difplaced  fragments  of  ftrata,  as  the  flanks  of  volcanic  moun- 
tains are  known  to  be. 

It  is  prefumed,  that  the  new  theory  on  this  fubjdl,  which 
Mr.  Farey  firft  fhortly  promulgated  in  the  Philofophical 
Magazine,  vol.xxv.  p.  45,  and  vol.  xx-viii.  p.  120,  and  o£ 
which  we  have  fince  given  fome  further  illuftrations  in  out 
articles  Collier::,  Continent,  and  others,  will  fatisfac- 
tcriiy  account  for  the  phenomena  of  denudation,  in  (hewing, 
that  a power  once  acting  from  above,  on  known  mechanical 
principles,  was  adequate  to  effedls  ftiil  greater  than  any 
which  he  has  examined  on  the  furface  of  the  globe,  or  has 
contemplated  from  the  writings  and  dejeriptions  of  others, 
ftupendous  as  thefe  appear  to  be,  and  which  the  all-wife 
Creator  has,  as  in  all  his  other  works,  brought  about  by 
means  the  mod  fimple,  and  who,  out  of  a period  of  apparent 
violence  and  diforder,  which  mull  baffle  all  attempts  at 
defcription,  at  length  brought  about  a ftate  of  the  terra- 
queous globe,  fo  perfedliy  fitted  for  the  habitation  and  ufes 
of  the  numerous  beings,  fince  created  forit3  habitation,  that 
the  molt  fertile  imagination  cannot,  it  is  prefamed,  fuggeft 
one  alteration  in  the  cruft  of  the  earth,  which  would  really 
improve  the  condition  of  the  animate  beings  who  inhabit  it. 
The  minute  examination  of  the  interefting  diftridl  in  and 
near  Derbyfhire,  which  the  gentleman  alluded  to  has  under- 
taken to  make,  under  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  worthy 
prefident  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  will,  we  truft, 
loon  enable  uf,  by  their  publication,  to  enter  more  fully  into 
his  theory,  and  the  application  of  the  fame  to  the  facls  of 
the  Biitifh  ftrata,  as  the  articles  referring  to  them  occur  in 
our  work. 

DENUNCIATION,  Denunciation  a folemn  publi- 
cation, or  promulgation  of  any  thing. 

All  veffels  of  enemies  are  lawful  prize  after  denunciation, 
or  proclamation  of  war. 

The  deiign  of  the  denunciation  of  excommunicated  per- 
fons  is,  that  the  fentence  may  be  the  more  fully  executed;  that 
the  perfons  may  be  known,  the  entrance  into  the  church  re- 
fufed  them,  and  that  other  people  may  be  warned  not  to 
have  any  communication  with  them. 

DENUT  A R,  in  Geography , a town  of  Egypt  on  the 
Nile;  8 miles  N.E.  of  Shabnr. 

DENYS, John,  in  Biography , doclor  in  medicine,  of  Mont- 
pelier, where  he  received  his  education,  is  only  remembered  for 
the  zeal  with  which  he  recommended  the  transfufion  of  blood 
for  the  cure  of  difeafes.  Dr.  Lower  had  publifhed  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadlions  for  the  year  1666,  an  account 
of  the  effedls  of  transfufing  the  blood  of  one  animal  into  the 
veins  of  another,  but  Denys  was  probably  the  firft  who  tried 
the  experiment  on  the  human  body,  of  which  he  gave  an 
account  in  the  journal  Des  Savans  for  the  year  166 7.  The 
following  year  he  publifhed  “ Lettre  Ecrite  a M.  de  Mont- 
mor  touchant  une  nouvelle  maniere  de  guerir  plufieurs  mala- 
dies par  la  transfufion  du  fang,”  4 to,  Paris.  In  this  he  tells 
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us  lie  bad  reftorcd  to  his  rcafon  a lunatic,  and  had  cured  a 
M.  de  Boude,  a Swifs,  but  his  patients  unfortunacely 
dying,  the  parliament  prohibited  any  further  experiments 
being  made  on  human  fuhjedls 

Dknys,  James,  a native  of  Leyden,  rendered  himfelf 
famrd  as  the  difciple,  coadjutor,  and,  at  length,  the  (uc- 
ceffor  of  M Rau,  the  lithotomift,  and  not  Id’s  fo  for  his 
(kill  in  the  art  of  midwifery,  on  which  fubjedt  he  lias  left 
one  of  the  bed  works  extant.  He  was  the  phyfician  and 
man  midwife  to  the  college  for  improving  the  pradfice  of 
midwifeiy,  which  was  inllituted  at  Leyden  in  the  year  1719. 
In  1731,  he  publilhed  “ Obfervationes  chirurgicas  de  calculo 
rtnum,  vrfieae,  urethne,  lithotomia,  veficas  pnr.dlnra,  &c.” 
8vo.  The  volume  contains  many  valuable  obftrvations  cm 
the  iigns,  by  which  it  may  be  difcovtred  whether  there  is  a 
hone  in  the  bladder,  and  a defcription  of  a great  variety  of 
(tones,  differing.  in  their  appearance  and  texture,  of  which 
he  appears  to  have  made.  a large  coiledfion.  The  difrafe  is 
very  common  in  Holland  ; in  Batavia  it  is  very  rare.  He 
cut  out  a hone  from  the  knee  of  one  of  his  patients,  and 
took  from  the  bladderof  a fubjedt  he  diffcdled,  a large  hone, 
having  feveral  branches,  which  had  given  the  perfon  no 
difturbance  in  his  hfc-time.  His  treatife  on  midwifery, 
publifhed  in  1733,  is  written  in  the  Dutch  language.  It 
has  not  been  trarrflated,  Haller  fays,  and  is,  therefore, 
lefs  known  than  for  its  merit  it  deferves.  Halier  Bib. 
Chir. 

Denys,  Jacoues,  a painter  of  hiftory  and  portrait,  was 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1645,  an^  g°h'g  ’n  Hs  youth  to  Rome 
and  Venice,  fpent  fome  years  in  copying  the  works  of 
Raphael,  Julio  Romano,  Guido,  ar.d  Titian  ; thus  forming 
his  tafte  of  defign  and  colouring  from  the  compofitions  ot 
thofe  celebrated  mailers.  Having  been  invited  by  the  arch- 
duchefs  of  Mantua  to  her  court,  he  was  taken  into  her  fer- 
vice ; and  not  long  after  he  obtained  ptrmiffion  to  vifit 
Florence,  where  he  painted  the  portraits  of  the  duke  of 
Tufcany  and  his  family  : in  confequence  of  which,  he  re- 
ceived valuable  prc-fents,  and  was  honoured  by  the  duke 
with  letters  patent,  exprcffing  his  efleem  of  the  artift's 
talents  and  perfonal  merit.  On  his  return  to  Mantua,  he 
finifhcd  feveral  grand  hiftorical  compofitions  for  his  patro- 
nefs,  ai  d adorned  the  principal  apartments  of  the  palace 
w th  his  excellent  performances.  Attached  to  his  country, 
from  which  he  had  been  abfent  in  Italy  for  14  years,  he  re- 
turned to  Antwerp,  loaded  with  riches  and  honours.  His 
reception  was  highly  honourable  ; but  he  foon  after  died, 
much  regretted  in  every  part  of  Europe,  whither  his  fame 
had  extended.  Mod  of  his  works  are  in  Italy  ; neverthelefs, 
at  Antwerp  there  is  to  be  feen  an  “ Ecce  Homo"  of  his 
painting,  which,  with  regard  to  defign  and  colouring,  is 
altogether  in  the  ftvle  of  Vandyek  ; and  in  the  fame  city 
there  is  a portrait,  beautifully  coloured,  and  painted  with 
lingular  freedom  and  force.  He  was  remarkable  for  cor- 
redtnefs  of  defign,  and  boidnefs  of  colouring  ; and  his 
manner  is  faid  to  have  more  of  the  fchool  of  Italy  than  that 
of  Flanders.  Pilkington. 

Denys,  St.  in  Latin  Fcnum  San  Eli  Dmmjii,  or  San  cl  us 
JDionyfws  in  Francia,  as  it  was  emphatically  called,  Saint  Denys 
en  France,  in  Geography , is  an  ancient  town  of  France, 
chief  place  of  a diftndl  ot  the  fame  name,  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  with  a population  of  4425  individuals. 
Its  canton  contains  11,310  inhabitants,  diltributed  in  eleven 
communes,  upon  a territorial  extent  of  kiliometres. 

The  diftridl  counts  four  cantons,  36  communes,  a territorial 
extent  of  208  kiliometres,  and  42,984  inhabitants.  The  foil 
-of  the  dillridl  is  uncommonly  fertile,  and  produces  all  forts 
<of  corn.  The  town,  which  has  a fub-prdeft,  and  fome  ca- 


lico manufactures,  is  fituated  on  a fine  plain  on  the  river 
Crould,  not  far  fiom  the  Seine,  fix  milts  N.  of  Paris. 
Lat.  48°  56'  8".  But  St.  Denys  is  chiefly  famous  for  a ce- 
lebrated abbey  of  Bened.dlines,  which  was  founded  here  by 
king  Clotliar,  in  the  year  6co  of  otir  era,  and  greatly  im- 
proved by  his  fon  Dagobert,  and  by  feveral  fueceeding 
French  kings.  The  church  is  built  of  the  fined  free-done, 
in  the  true  Gothic  flyle,  and  much  admired..  It  contained 
a very  rich  treafnry,  and  the  crown  jewels,  and  was  the 
place  of  interment  for  the  king-;  of  France,  a:  d their  families. 
The  firft  kmg  buried  here  was  Dagobert.  Among  the 
mod  remarkable  monuments  in  th  s church,  were  thofe  of 
Louis  XII  and  lfis  queen,  Henry  II.  with  his  confort  and 
children,  Bertrand  du  Guefcelin,  condable  of  France,  and 
marfhal  Turennc.  During  the  exetlLs  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, and  in  paiticular  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1791, 
the  church  of  St.  Denys  was  robbed  of  its  treafure;  its 
tombs  were  opened,  the  adies  of  the  kings  fealtered  in  the 
wind,  the  bones  of  thofe  more  recently  buried  were  thrown 
into  a hole  dug  for  the  purpofe,  the  inferiptions  defaced,  the 
monuments  overturned,  mutilated,  carried  away,  or  robbed 
of  every  go’d  and  gilt  ornament.  The  building  of  the  tem- 
ple itfelf  was  confiderably  damaged;  but  fome  of  the  mo- 
numents were  favtd  from  the  d e ft ru Clive  fury  of  the  mob, 
in  a tolerable  cond:tion,  and  preferred  in  the  raufeum  of 
French  monuments  at  Paris,  eftabliftied  by  Mr.  Le  Noir,  in 
the  former  church  of  the  Petits  Auguftins,  Fauxbourg  St. 
Germain,  which  is  now  a national  eftahhftiment.  It  was  at 
the  fame  revolutionary  epoch,  that  the  name  of  St.  Denys 
was  changed  into  that  of  La  Franciade,  which  the  town  bore, 
until  Bonaparte  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  French  go- 
vernment : and  iince  this  extraordinary  man  has  affumed  the 
imperial  purple,  the  church  has  been  repaired,  2nd  orna- 
mented with  two  windows,  which  are  much  admired  for 
their  uncommonly  fine  painted  glafs.  In  the  nave,  on  the 
right  hand,  two  beautiful  expiatory  altars  have  been  placed, 
one  for  the  Merovingian,  the  other  for  the  Carlovingian 
race.  Between  thefe  altars  is  a column  deftined  to  be 
adorned  with  the  portraits  of  the  fix  French  monarchs, 
who  were  at  the  fame  time  emperors.  On  the  left  fide  of  the 
nave  is  an  expiatory  altar  for  the  third  dvnafty  of  the  Capets. 
In  the  centre  is  the  principal  aftar,  with  marble  ftair-cafes 
leading  to  the  choirs.  The  vault,  which  contained  the 
tombs  of  the  kings,  is  completely  reftored,  and  provided 
with  a magnificent  gate  of  gilt  brafs.  It  is  deftined  for  the 
princes  of  the  fourth,  or  Napoleon  dynafty.  The  eldeft 
fon  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  (king  of  Holland)  an  infant,  has 
lately  been  interred  in  this  vault  with  imperial  folemnity. 
There  are  feveral  other  fmall  towns  of  the  name  of  St. 
Denys,  in  France,  as  St.  Denys  in  the  department  of 
Oude,  nine  miles  foutli  of  St.  Papoul ; St.  Denys  d’Anjou, 
in  the  department  of  Mayenne,  five  miles  S.  W.  of  Sable; 
St.  Denys  de  Cande,  which  is  now  iimply  called  Cande, 
the  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriift  of  Segre,  de- 
partment of  Maine  and  Loire,  with  948  inhabitants,  fix 
communes,  and  a population  of  63 43  individuals  for  the 
whole  canton,  which  has  an  extent  of  285  kiliometres ; St. 
Denys  de  Jargeau,  in  the  department  of  the  Loiret,  with  a 
bridge  over  the  Loire,  12  miles  S.  E.  of  Orleans;  St. 
Denys  de  Gaft,  in  the  department  de  la  Manche,  12  miles 
S.  by  E.  of  Coulances. 

Denys,  a fmall  river  of  Ameriea,  in  the  flate 
of  Maine,  and  county  of  Wafhington,  22  miles  E.  of 
Machias.  Its  fource  is  in  a pond  about  fix  or  eight  miles 
long,  and  about  two  miles  wide,  called  Medabemps,  in 
which  are  the  extremities  of  four  townfhips  or  plantations. 
After  running  a fouth-eaftedy  coprfe  about  15  or  20  miles, 
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it  joins  the  N.  branch  of  Kobbefkook,  and  palling  by 
Ea(t port  on  the  N.  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Weft  paffjge, 
between  Gampo  Bello  and  the  Main.  In  1794,  the  country 
between  this  river  and  Machias  was  a wlldtrnefs ; the  banks 
of  this  river  were  at  this  time  thinly  fettled  by  a regular  and 
wcll-difpofed  people. 

DENYSV1LLE,  a poft  town  of  Wafhington  county,  in 
the  ftate  of  Maine;  27  miles  E of  Machias. 

DEOBRIGA,  in  Ancient,  Geography,  a municipal  town 
of  Spain,  in  the  country  of  the  Autrigons ; according  to 
Ptolemy  and  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Spain  in  Lufitania. 

DEGBRIGALA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  Tarragonefe 
territory. 

DEOBSTRUENT  Medicines,  are  thofe  to  which  are 
attributed  powers  of  removing  obstructions,  which  have  taken 
place  in  any  of  the  veffds  of  the  body.  Tnis  general  term,  ac- 
cording to  the  older  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica,  includes 
a variety  of  medicines  of  different  qualities  ; thus  A.lfton 
obfcrves,  in  different  obftruftions,  relaxants,  refolvents,  at- 
t;nuants,  evacuants,  and  ftimnlants,  are  indicated,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  qbftru&ing  liquids,  whether  phleg- 
matic or  inflammatory,  acrid,  or  not  actid,  See.  See  his 
Mater.  Medica,  vol.  i.  p.  51.  But  Dr.  Cullen  has  pro- 
perly baniihed  this  as  a genera!  term  ; both  became  it  in- 
cludes medicines  of  various  powers ; and  becaufe  the  theory, 
upon  which  the  term  is  founded,  is  falle,  or  at  leaft  alto- 
gether gratuitous.  For  • there  are  no  juft  grounds  for  the 
fiippofition,  that  certain  disorders  conlift  of  obltrucrons  to 
the  circulation,  depending  upon  a matter  filling  up  the 
veffels  ; that  the  matter  is  of  a certain  acrimony,  to  be  cor- 
rected by  certain  medicines  ; or  that  any  medicines  are 
known  capable  of  penetrating,  as  ftfch,  to  the  veffels  of  any 
particular  vilcus.  The  only  mode  in  which  obitrucxions, 
as  they  have  been  called,  can  be  removed,  is,  by  the  ufe  of 
local  ftimul'ants  to  the  veffels  of  the  part,  where  that  is  prac- 
ticable, or  of  general  ftrengtheners  to  the  fvftem  where  it 
is  not,  or  of  both  combined. 

DEODAND,  in  La<w,  denotes  any  perfonal  chattel, 
which  is  the  immediate  occafion  of  the  death  of  any  rtafonable 
creature,  and  which  is  forfeited  to  the  king,  to  be  applied 
to  pious  ufes,  and  distributed  in  alms  by  his  high  al- 
moner; (t  Plal.  P.  C.  419.  Fleta,  1.  1.  c.  25.  Staunf. 
P.  C.  20,  21.)  though  formerly  deftined  to  a more  fuperiti- 
tious  purpofe.  In  the  blind  days  of  popery,  it  feems  to 
have  been  originally  defigned  as  an  expiation  for  the  fouls 
of  fuch  as  were  fnatched  away  by  fudden  death  ; and 
for  that  purpofe  ought  properly  to  have  been  given  to 
holy  church  ; in  the  fame  manner  as  the  apparel  of  a 
ftrangcr,  who  was  found  dead,  was  applied  to  purchafe 
maffes  for  the  good  of  his  foul  : this  may  account  for  that 
rule  of  law,  that  no  deodand  is  due,  where  an  infant  un- 
der the  age  of  diferetion  is  killed  by  a fail  from  a cart,  or 
horfe,  or  the  like,  not  being  in  m tion,  (3  Inft.  37.  1 Hal. 
P.  C.  422.)  ; whereas  if  an  adult  perfon  fall  from  thence 
and  is  killed,  the  thing  is  certainly  foifeited.  The  true 
ground  of  this  rule  feems  to  be,  notns  fir  Matthew  Hale 
iiates  it,  becaufe  an  infant  is  not  able  to  take  care  of  him- 
fdf,  but  becaufe  the  child,  by  its  want  of  diferetion,  was 
prefumed  incapable  of  actual  fin,  and  therefore  needed  no 
deodand  to  purchafe  propitiatory  maffes;  "whereas  every 
adult,  who  died  in  aCtual  fin,  ftood  in  need  of  fuch  atone- 
ment, according  to  the  humane  fuperftitfon  of  the  founders 
of  the  Enghfh  law.  Such  is  the  law,  if  a perfon  be  killed  by 
a fail  from  a thing  Handing  ft  ill.  But  if  a horfe,  or  ox,  or 
other  animal,  of  his  own  motion,  kill  as  well  an  infant  as 
an  adult,  or  if  a cart  run  over  him,  they  {hall  in  either  cafe 
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be  forfeited  as  dcodands  ; which  ia  grounded  upon  this  ad- 
ditional reafon,  that  fuch  misfortunes  are  in  part  owing  to 
the  negligence  of  the  owner,  and  . therefore  he  is. properly 
punifhed  by  iuch  forfeiture,  Omnia  qua;  movent  ad  mor- 
tem,” fays  Bradton  (1.  3.  c.  3.)  “ funt  deo  danda,”  i.e. 
what  moves  to  death  is  deodand.  A fimilar  puni fitment 
was  in  like  cafes  inflidted  by  the  Mofaical  law  (Exod, 
xxi.  28.)  ;.  “if  an  ox  gore  a man  or  a woman,  that  they 
die,  then  the  ox  (hall  be  furely  fton'ed,  and  his  flefh  (half 
not  be  eaten  ; but  the  owner  of  the  ox  dial!  be  quit.”  And 
among  theAtheniahs  (iEfchin.  cont.  Ctefiphon.)  whatever 
was  the  caufe  of  a man’s  death,  by  falling  upon  him,  was  ex- 
terminated orcaft  out  of  the  dominions  ©f  the  republic.  By  our 
ancient  lav/,  a well  in  which  a perfon  was  drowned,  was  order 
ed  to  be  filled  up,  under  the  infpedtion  of  the  coroner.  (Fief. 

1.  r.  c.  25.  § 10.)  Where  a thing  not  in  motion  is  the  oc- 
cafion of  a man’s  death,  that  part  only  which  is  the  irtyne,*1 
d;ate  caufe  is  forfeited  ; as  if  a man  be  climbing  up  tiff 
wheel  of  a cart,  and  is  killed  by  falling  from  it,  the  wheel 
alone  is  a deodand  (r  Hal.  P.  C.  422.)  ; but  wherever  the 
thing  is  in  motion,  not  only  that  part  which  immediately 
gives  the  wound,  (as  the  wheel,  which  runs  over  hi s body,) 
but  all  things  which  move  with  it  and  help  to  make  the  wound 
more  dangerous,  (as  the  cart  and  loading,  which  increafe 
the  preffure  of  the  wheel)  are  forfeited.  (1  Hawk.  P.  C. 
c.  26.)  It  is  of  no  importance  whether  the  owner  were  con- 
cerned in  the  killing  or  not;  for  if  a man  kills  another  with 
my  fword,  the  fword  is  forfeited  as  an  accurfed  thing. 
And,  therefore,  in  all  indictments  for  homicide,  the  in- 
ftrument  of  death  and  the  value  are  prefented  and  found 
by  the  grand  jury,  (as  that  the  ftreke  was  given  by  a cer- 
tain penknife,  value  fix  pence)  that  the  king,  or  his  grantee, 
may  claim  the  deodand  ; for  it  is  no  deodand,  unlefs  it  be 
prefented  as  fuch  by  a jury  of  twelve  men.  (3  Inft.  37  ) 
No  deodands  are  due  for  accidents  happening  upon  the 
high  feas,  that  being  out  of  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  common 
law  ; but  if  a man  fall  from  a boat  or  fhip  in  frefh  water, 
and  is  drowned,  it  hath  been  faid,  that  the  veffel  and 
cargo  are  in  ft ri Chiefs  of  law  a deodand.  (3  Inft.  3S. 

1 Hal.  P.  C.  423.  Molloy  de  jur.  mark.  2.  225.)  But 
juries  have  of  late  very  frequently  taken  upon  themfelves  to 
mitigate  thefe  forfeitures,  by  finding  only  fome  trifling 
thing,  or  part  of  an  entire  thing,  to  have  been  the  occafion 
of  the  death.  And  ;n  fuch  cafes,  although  the  finding  by 
the  jury  be  hardly  warrantable  by  law,  the  court  of  king’s 
bench  hath  generally  refufed  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the 
lord  of  the  franchife,  to  affift  fo  unequitable  a claim.  (Fofter 
of  homicide,  266.)  If  a perfon  wounded  by  any  accident, 
as  of  a cart,  horfe,  See.  die  within  a year  and  a day  after, 
what  occafioned  it  is  deodand  ; fo  that  if  a horfe  ftrikes  a 
man,  and  the  owner  afterwards  fell  the  horfe,  and  the  party 
that  was  itricken  die  of  the  ftroke,  the  horfe,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fale,  (hall  be  forfeited  as  deodand,  (Plowd.  260. 
g Rep.  1 to.)  The  goods  and  chattels  of  feio  de  fe, 
See.  were  univerfally  held  to  oe  deodands,  and  are  now  for- 
feitable to  the  crown.  See  Felo  de  se. 

Dcodands,  and  forfeitures  in  general,  as  well  as  wrecks, 
treafure-trove,  royal  fifh,  mines,  waifs,  and  tftrays,  may 
be  granted  by  the  king  to  particular  fubjedls,  as  a royal 
franchife ; and,  indeed,  they  are  for  the  moft  part  granted 
out  to  the  lords  of  manors,  or  other  liberties  ; to  the 
perverfion  of  their  original  defign.  Blackll.  Corn.  Book  !. 

DEOGIRE,  orDtocuR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hin* 
dooftan,  in  the  country  of  Berar  ; anciently  a capital  city, 
and  the  refidence  of  the  rajah  of  Go.ondwareh,  or,  as  he  ia 
called  in  the  A yin  Aebaree,  the  Goondrajah  : 35  miles 
N.  N.  W of  Nagpour,  and  73  N.  E.  of  Ellichpour,  N,  lat. 
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2i°  54'.  E.  long.  79°  12'.  This  city  muft  not  be  con- 
founded with  another  of  the  fame  name,  which  flood  near 
the  fite  of  Dowlatabad. 

When  the  Deccan  was  firft  invaded  by  the  Patan  empe- 
rors of  Delhi,  Deogire  was  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Dowlatabad,  and  was  fituated  near  the  fortrefs  of  the  fame 
name  ; which  is  built  upon  a mountain,  about  four  or  five 
coffes  to  the  N.  W.  of  Aurengabad  ; and  is  deemed  impreg- 
nable by  the  people  of  the  country.  The  emperor  Maho- 
met, in  the  14th  century,  made  an  attempt  to  eftablifh  the 
capital  of  his  empire  at  Deogire  ; and  to  that  end  almoft 
ruined  Delhi,  ir>  order  to  drive  the  inhabitants  to  ii is  new 
capital,  about  750  miles  from  their  ancient  habitations.  The 
fcheme,  however,- did  not  fucceed.  Deogire,  which  Hood  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dowlatabad,  was  the  greatefl  and 
richeft  principality  in  the  Deccan  ; and  the  fame  of  its 
riches  incited  Alla  to  attack  it  in  1293  ; and  the  pagodas 
of  Elora,  in  the  vicinity,  which  are  elaborate  monuments 
of  fuperllition,  were  probably  the  offspring  of  that  abundant 
wealth,  under  a government  purely  Hindoo. 

DEOGUR,  or  Deogire,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
country  of  Agra  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Gohud  or  Gohd. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Hindoottan,  in  the  countiy  of  Bahar  ; 72  miles 
S.  E.  of  Bahar. 

DEOLARY,  a town  of  Alia,  in  the  country  of  Almora  ; 
IO  miles  W.  of  Rampour. 

DEOLS,  Vtcus  Dclensis,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Lower  Berri  (now  the  department  of  the  Indre) 
containing  900  inhabitants,  but  formerly  more  populous  : 
feated  on  the  Indre;  called  Bourg-Dieu ; which  fee. 

DE  ONERANDO  pro  rala  portionis,  in  the  Law  of 
England,  a writ  that  lies  where  one  is  diltrained  for  a rent 
that  is  to  be  paid  proportionally  by  others;  thus,  if  a man 
holds  ten  acres  of  land  by  fealty,  and  ten  (hillings  rent,  of 
the  king  : and  aliens,  one  acre  to  one,  and  another  to  an- 
other, in  fee  ; and  afterwards  the  fheriff  diftrains  only  one  of 
them  for  the  rent ; he  that  is  fo  dillrained  may  have  his 
writ  for  this  relief. 

DEONNELLY,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  Mvfore  country  ; 19  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Bangalore. 

DEOPPA.  See  Douper. 

DEOPPILANTIA,  in  the  Materia  MeJica , a term  fyno- 
nymous  with  Deoljlruentia,  and  fuppofed  to  aft  by  removing 
obftruftions,  depending  on  a matter  filling  up  the  veficls. 
See  Deobstruent. 

DEORUM,  Currus,  in  Ancient  Geography , a mountain 
of  Africa  in  interior  Libya  : thought  to  be  the  mountain  of 
Sierra  Leona . 

Deorum,  Infuhe,  two  iflands  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the 
ocean,  on  the  coafl  of  Spain  : fuppofed  to  be  the  ifles  of 
Bayonne. 

DEOSCULATION,  Deosculatio,  in  Antiquity , one 
of  the  moft  ancient  forms  of  adoration. 

DEOUGEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Segeilan  ; 33  miles  S.  W.  of  Kin. 

DEPARCIEUX,  Anthony,  in  Biography , a mathe- 
matician of  eminence,  was  born  in  1703  of  oblcure  parents 
at  Clolez  de  CefToux  in  France.  He  was  indufted  into  the 
mathematics  by  a learned  jtfuit  of  Lyons;  he  then  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  acquired  coniiderable  patronage.  Here  he 
parcly  fupported  himfelf  by  giving  leftures  in  the  branches 
of  fcience  in  which  he  excelled,  and  partly  by  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  dials,  and  the  drawing  of  meridian  lines,  for  which 
he  was  highly  celebrated.  He  was  likewife  a coniiderable 
mechanician,  and  was  frequently  confulted  by  perfous  who 
had  works  of  importance  to  ereft.  He  is  Hill  remembered 
by  the  water-works  of  Crecy  : by  a pump  of  lingular  ccn- 
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flruftion,  and  by  a very  ufefnl  and  powerful  prefs.  But 
what  renders  him  more  generally  relpefted  at  Park  is  “ A 
Memoir  cn  the  Inundations  of  the  Seine,”  and  “ Memoirs 
on  the  poflibility  of  bringing  to  Paris  the  waters  of  the  river 
Yvette.”  As  an  author,  Deparcieux  ptiblifhed  on  plane 
and  fpherical  trigonometry  : and  took  confiderable  pains  in 
bringing  to  perfection  a branch  of  political  arithmetic  by 
“ Effays  on  the  Probabilities  of  the  Duration  of  Human 
Life.”  This  work  procured  him  admiffi  >11  into  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences.  He  was  like-wife  member  of  the  aca- 
demies at  Stockholm  and  Berlin.  He  died  in  September 
1768,  leaving  behind  him  a high  character  for  great  fimplicity 
and  general  benevolence.  Gen.  Biog. 

DEPART,  the  Procefs  cf,  in  Chemi/lry,  or  Parting,  as 
it  is  more  commonly  termed,  is  the  operation  of  feparating 
gold  from  lilver  when  thele  two  metals  are  mixed,  and  is  per- 
formed by  aquafortis,  which,  with  proper  management, 
may  be  made  to  diflolve  the  filver  and  leave  the  gold.  See 
the  articles  Gold,  Silver,  and  Refining. 

Depart,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Pyreents,  on  the  liver  Gave,  oppo- 
fiie  Orthez. 

DEPARTMENT,  in  Architeflure , that  part  of  an  edi- 
fice, deftined  for  fome  peculiar  purpofe  : as  in  a palace,  the 
department  of  the  kitchen,  of  the  Rabies,  Sic. 

Department,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  diftrifts  or  dif- 
tinft  provinces  into  which  France  was  divided  by  the  National 
Aflembly,  A.  D.  1790,  afterwards  in  1795,  and  finally  efta- 
bhfhed  in  the  8th  year  of  the  Republic.  Thofe  of  Corfica, 
the  Elbe,  and  Piedmont,  were  afterwards  added  ; and  the 
whole  number  of  departments  amounts  to  109.  Each  de- 
partment is  again  fubdivided  into  a certain  number  of  dif- 
trifts, called  “ communal  arrondilTements,”  and  thefe  are 
further  fubdivided  into  “ cantons.”  Moreover,  each  can- 
ton is  compofed  of  a certain  number  of  “ communes.”  A 
commune  is  fometimes  a fingle  town,  and  fometime  a collec- 
tion of  feveral  villages,  poflefling  a mayor,  and  a communal 
irainicipality.  All  the  confiderable  cities  are  divided  into 
feveral  communes.  The  government  of  each  department  is 
adminiftered  by  a prtefeft,  and  as  many  fubpreefefts  as  it 
contains  diftrifts.  The  details  of  the  adminiftration  de- 
feend  from  the  fubprsefefts  to  the  mayors,  who  are  appointed 
by  the  emperor.  Each  diftrift  has  a primary  judicial  tribu- 
nal, and  each  departmenL-a  criminal  tribunal.  To  every 
three  departments  belongs  a tribunal  of  appeal,  which  takes 
cognizance,  by  appeal,  of  all  the  caufes  determined  by  the 
tribunals  of  the  diftrifts  under  its  jurifdiftion  : and  each  can- 
ton has  a juftice  of  the  peace.  All  the  tribunals  of  appeal 
acknowledge  a fuperior  tribunal,  called  “ the  court  of  cafla- 
tion,”  poflefling  the  power  of  annulling  the  fentences  of  the 
tribunals  of  appeal  which  appear  to  it  illegal,  and  of  referring, 
the  examination  of  the  caufe  to  any  other  tribunal  which  it 
fhalt  pleafe  to  appoint.  All  the  judges  are  dependents  up- 
on the  government,  the  two  great  fprings  of  which  are  the 
praefefts  and  the  gendarmerie.  The  prasfefts  are  appointed 
by  the  emperor,  and  are  renewable  at  his  pleafure.  They 
pofiefs  his  confidence,  and  exercife  his  authority  in  the  pro- 
vinces. The  gendarmerie  is  comp'  fed  of  about  20,000  men, 
horfe  and  foot,  in  27  divifions.  Each  gendarme  is  a kind 
of  fpy,  and  an  ambulating,  armed  juftice  of  peace,  who  has 
the  power  of  arreflmg  whomfoever  he  pleafes,  and  of  paying 
domiciliary  vifits  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night. 

If  vve  fuppofe  France,  with  its  acqu  rtd  territories,  to  be  di- 
vided into  10  regions,  the  departments  belonging  to  each  re- 
gion are  as  follows : 1.  The  region  called  the  reunited  country, 
contains  ^departments,  viz.  Roer,  Rhine  and  Mofelle, 
Mont-Tonnerre,  Saare,  Foretfl,  Sambre  and  Meufe,  Jem- 
5 mappes, 
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mjppes,  Lys,  Efcaut  or  Scheldt,  Deux-Nethcs,  Mrufe 
Inferieure,  Ourthe,  and  Dyle.  2.  The  northern  region  con- 
tains 1 1 departments,  viz.  Pas  de  Calais,  Du  Nord,  Aifne, 
Seine  and  Marne,  Seine,  Seine  and  Oife,  Eure  and  Loire, 
Eure,  Seine  Inferieur,  Somme,  and  Oiie.  3.  The  north-eaft 
region  includes  10  departments,  viz.  Ardennes,  Meule, 
Mofelle,  Bas-Rhin,  Haut-R’nin,  Vofgc-s,  Haute-Marne, 
Aube,  Marne,  and  Meurthe.  4.  The  eaitcrn  region  com* 
jitehends  11  departments,  viz.  Cote  d’Or,  Haute-  Saone, 
Doubs,  Leman,  Mont- Blanc,  Ifere,  Loire,  Saone  and 
Loire,  Jura,  Ain,  and  Rhone.  5.  The  foulh-eaft  region 
contains  12  departments,  viz.  Haute  Loire,  Ardeche, 
Drome,  Hautes  Aipes,  Balfes-Alpes,  Alpes-Maritimes,  Var, 
Bouches  du  Rhine,  Card,  Vauclule  ; and  the  two  depart- 
ments of  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  i.  c.  Golo  and  Liamone  ; the 
E'be  and  its  dependencies,  Capraia,  Pianofa,  Palmajola,  and 
Monte  Chrilto,  united  to  the  French  territories  in  1S02, 
form  a diftinift  department.  6.  The  fouthern  region  com- 
prehends 9 departments,  viz.  Correze,  Cantal,  Lozere, 


Herault,  Pyrenees  Orientals,  Aude,  Tarn,  Lot,  and  Ave?- 
ron.  7.  The  fouth-weft, . or  Garonne,  region  includes  9 
departments,  viz.  Gironde,  Dordogne,  Lot  and  Garonne, 
Haute-Garonne,  Ariege,  Hautes-Pyrenecs,  Baffes-Pyre- 
nces,  Les  Lande?,  and  Gers.  8.  The  weftern  region 
contains  9 departments,  viz.  Loire  Inferieure,  Mayenne 
and  Loire,  Indre  and  Loire,  Vienne,  Haute-Vienne, 
Charente,  Charente- Inferieure,  Vendee,  and  Deux  Sevres. 

9.  The  north-well  region  comprehends  9 departments, 
viz.  Maqche,  Calvados,  Qrne,  Sarthe,  Mayenne,  Mor- 
bihan,  Finifterre,  Cotes  du  Nord,  and  Ille  and  Vilaine. 

10.  The  centra!  region  includes  9 departments,  viz.  Loir  and 
Cher,  Loiret.  Yonne,  Nievre,  Allier,  Puy  de  Dome,  Cretife, 
Indre,  and  Cher.  Piedmont,  united  to  the  French  repub- 
lic in  1802,  includes  the  6 following  departments,  viz.  Doire, 
Sell  a,  Marengo,  Tanaro,  Stura,  and  Po.  See  a more  par- 
ticular account  of  each  department  under  its  appropriate 
article. 


An  alphabet'eal  Lift  of  Departments,  fpecifying  their  Relations  to  the  Provinces  into  which  France  was  formerly 
divided,  together  with  their  Extent,  Subdivifions,  and  Population,  according  to  M.  Haflenfratz,  &c. 


Departments. 

i 

Chief  Towns. 

Provinces,  &c.  ,to  which  they  belong 

ed. 

Extent  in  French 
Leagues. 

Circles. 

Cantons. 

Population. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Ain 

• 

Bourg 

Dombes,  BrefTe,  Buguey  - 

22 

I7 

9 

49 

. 3°7>756 

Aifne 

Lion 

Flanders,  Hainault,  &c. 

3<> 

U 

4 

63 

4°7’9°d 

Allier 

Moulins 

Bourbonnais 

34 

20 

6 

59 

267,126 

Alps,  Lower  - 

Digne  - 

Upper  Provence 

3d 

20 

5 

43 

168  93  7 

Upper  - 

Gap 

Gapencais,  Embrunais,  &c. 

34 

30 

4 

39 

120,485 

Maritime 

Nice 

County  of  Nice 

3 

20 

96,585 

Ardeche 

Privas 

Vivarais,  Cevennes 

26 

17 

6 

66 

247,612 

Ardennes 

Sedan 

Sedan,  Rethelais,  and  Porcien 

278  fq.  leag. 

5 

34 

263,0  16 

Arriege 

Mezieres 

Rethelais,  Porcien,  Sedan 

2 5 

*7 

3 

28 

197,889 

Aube 

Troyes 

Champagne  Proper 

28 

22 

6 

53 

288,885 

Aude 

Carcaffone 

Lower  Languedoc 

30 

22 

6 

45 

239,642 

Aveiron 

Rodcs  - r 

Rouergue,  Marche 

3.5 

3 1 

9 

81 

371.835 

Bouches  du  Rhone 

Aix 

Lower  Provence 

30 

20 

5 

40 

446,645 

Calvados 

Caen 

Caen,  Beilin,  Bocage,  See. 

32 

32 

6 

71 

39r>332 

Cantal 

Aurillac 

Upper  Auvergne 

24 

22 

4 

20 

239.972 

Charente 

Angouleme 

Angoumois 

3° 

2d 

6 

44 

339’789 

Charente,  Lower 

Saintes 

Saintonge,  Aunis 

40 

22 

7 

47 

5 38,042 

Cher 

Bourges 

Upper  Berri 

3d 

24 

7 

42 

207,341 

Correze 

Tulle 

Lower  Limozin 

22 

20 

4 

40 

269,767 

Corfica 

Baitia 

Corfica,  2 departments 

34 

*7 

247.779 

Cote  d’Or 

Dijon 

Montagne,  Auxois,  Dijonnais 

32 

2d 

7 

88 

342,980 

Cotes  du  Nord 

St.  Brieux 

Upper  Bretagne 

- 

30 

9 

81 

523,860 

Creufe 

* 

Gueret 

Marche 

20 

19 

7 

3d 

238,352 

Dordogne 

Pcrigueux 

Belan^on  in  Franche-Compte 

30 

3° 

10 

72 

433.743 

Doubs 

Befanfon  - * 

Befat^on 

26 

id 

6 

d 1 

2 19  642 

Drome 

Valence 

Valentinois,  Diois 

6 

62 

246,687 

Dyle 

Bruxelles 

Part  of  Dutch  Brabant 

18 1 Iq.  Ieag. 

3 

30 

363>956 

Efcaut 

Gand 

Part  of  Auitrian  Flanders 

Id9  fq-leag. 

4 

41 

595,258 

Eure 

Evreux 

Pays  d’Ouche,  in  Normandy 

3° 

27 

6 

55 

407.352 

Eure  and  Loire 

Cnartres 

Beauce  - 

28 

26 

6 

40 

256,656 

Finifterre 

Qmmper 

Lower  Bretagne 

9 

80 

285,730 

Forets 

Luxembourg 

Luxembourg  and  Bullion 

4 

27 

199,01 1 

Gand 

Nimes 

Lower  Languedoc 

3° 

2d 

8 

57 

3 G.464 

IGaronne,  Upper 

Touloufe 

Upper  Languedoc 

43 

26 

8 

dd 

456.337 

Gers 

Auch 

Armagnac,  Condoraois,  &c. 

17 

12 

6 

45 

3 ’5.854 

Gironde 

Bourdeaux  » 

Bordelois,  Blayois,  See. 

34 

30 

7 

72 

497.391 

Herault 

Montpellier  - 

Lower  Languedoc 

3d 

20 

4 

S2 

290,126 

Jemmappe 

Mons 

Auitrian  Hainault 

5 

28 

408,688 

die  and  Villaine 

Rennes 

Upper  Bretagne 

27 

22 

9 

79 

519,169 

3 L 2 Indre 
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Departments. 

Chief  Towns. 

Provinces,  See.  to  which  they  belonged.  ^ 

ktent  in  French  r, 
Leagues. 

rclcs.  C 

an  tons.  Y 

opuktion. 

jdigth.  Breadth. 

[rfdre  - - C 

hateauroux  - L 

,ower  Beni 

. 

2 + 

20 

6 

48 

229,768 

[ndre  and  Loire  - T 

'ours  - » 1 

'ouraine 

- 

2? 

24 

7 

35 

272>925 

Ifere  - - C 

irenoble  - - C 

Irelivaud,  See . in  Dauphine 

- 

3 6 

24 

4 

9i 

365,380 

Jura  - * [ 

,ons-le-Saunier  • L 

)ole  and  Aval,  in  Franche  Comte 

24 

16 

6 

62 

282,200 

Lake  Leman  * C 

Geneva  - - C 

j-ex,  Savoy,  Geneva 

- 

3 

T9 

96,000 

Landes  - * h 

lont  de  Marfan  - I 

..andes,  Chaloffe,  See. 

- 

2 6 

25 

4 

25 

257’387 

Loir  and  Cher  - 1 

Hois  - - I 

llafois,  Sologne  - * 

- 

34 

23 

6, 

3° 

200  22/ 

Loire,  Upper  - 1 

..e  Pui  - - \ 

May,  Cevennes 

- 

2 6 

17 

3 

32 

2 16,150 

Lower  - t 

■fantes  - * l 

Jpper  Bretagne 

- 

3° 

27 

9 

53 

3jl,270 

Loire  - f 

rlontbrifon  - • I 

"orrez,  in  Lyonnais 

- 

24 

12 

3 

43 

322,966 

Loiret  - - ( 

Orleans  - « ( 

Lleanais 

- 

3° 

24 

6 

59 

285,766 

Lot  - - C 

Bahors  - - ( 

) uercy,  in  Guienne 

- 

34 

30 

7 

48 

443,667 

Lot  and  Garonne 

Bouloufe  * « 1 

Jpper  Languedoc 

- 

23 

iS 

9 

72 

41  I,8o8 

Lozere  - - i 

Vlende  - * 

Levaudan,  Cevennes 

- 

18 

i5 

7 

52 

142,1  IO 

Lys  - - 

Bruges  - ± 

Auftrian  Flanders 

- 

3 

28 

475,118 

Manehe 

5t.  La  - - ( 

Jotentin,  Avranchin 

- 

33 

14 

7 

63 

463,320 

Marne 

Uims 

^.emoL,  Peitois 

- 

33 

.30 

6 

73 

348,885 

Upper 

Jhaumont 

Baffigny,  in  Champagne 

- 

29 

?9 

6 

7 1 

223  ,OIO 

Mayenne 

Laval 

Jpper  Maine 

- 

22 

16 

7 

68 

3 23,60  7 

Mayenne  and  Loire 

Angers 

Anjou 

- 

26 

21 

8 

99 

445-5°° 

Meurthe 

NIancy 

Lorraine,  Toulois 

- 

26 

j6 

9 

74 

331,161 

Meufe 

Baf-fur-Ornain 

Barrois,  Verdunois 

- 

33 

16 

8 

79 

268,108 

Lower 

Vlaaftricht 

Liege,  Gueldre 

. 

3 

30 

216,566 

Mont  Blanc 

Chambery 

Savoy 

- 

3° 

34 

6 

75 

423, 635 

Mont  Terrible 

2 

*3 

49-3 1 1 

Mont  Tonnerre 

Mayence 

Electorate  of  Mentz,  &c. 

20 

19 

4 

37 

280,000 

Morbihan 

Vannes 

Lower  Bretagne 

27 

20 

9 

7*° 

281,565 

Mofelle 

Metz 

Meffin,  Luxembourg,  &c. 

45 

U 

9 

76 

328,365 

Deux  Netbes 

Antwerp 

Part  of  Brabant 

^9 

13 

X 

23 

153.981 

Nievre 

Nevers 

Nivernais 

24 

23 

9 

47 

235<699 

Nord 

Douay 

French  Flanders,  Hainault,  See. 

44 

IO 

8 

59 

447,910 

Oife 

Beauvais 

Beauvoisis 

27 

18 

9 

76 

38  5,206 

Orne 

Alengon 

Marches,  Alenpon,  &c. 

32 

*5 

6 

51 

348,97'2 

Qiirthe 

Liege 

Liege,  Limbourg 

1 2 

12 

5 

36 

3 1 °,444 

Pas  de  Calais 

Arras 

Artois,  Calaifis,  &c. 

37 

■5 

8 

85 

532>739 

Puy  de  Dome 

Clermont 

Lower  Auvergne 

35 

22 

8 

7 1 

526.593 

Pyrenees,  Lower  - 

Pau 

Bearn,  Bafquis 

16 

10 

6 

44 

i38-339 

Upper  - 

Tarbes 

Bigorre,  in  Gafcogne 

20 

16 

5 

3° 

188,690 

Eaftern  - 

Perpignan 

Roufillon 

28 

3 

25 

1 14, 158 

Rhine,  Lower 

Strafbourg 

Lower  Alface 

3° 

5 

33 

41 5,080 

, Uoper 

Colmar 

Upper  Alface,  Sundtgaw,  See. 

24 

H 

3 

2 5 

283.252 

Rhine  and  Mofelle 

Coblentz 

Electorate  cf  Treves 

25 

1 2 

3 

3° 

372,000 

Rhone 

Lyon 

Lyonnais,  Biaujolais 

20 

9 

2 

3 2 - 

323-177 

Roer 

Aix -le-Chapelle  - 

juliers  and  Cologne 

23 

13 

4 

40 

324,960 

Sainbre  and  Meufe 

Namur 

Namur  and  Liege 

20 

»5 

4 

2 6 

i50.754 

Soane,  Upper 

26 

17 

6 

48 

264,1 1 1 

Soane  and  Loire 

M?.pon 

■ Autonais,  Maconnais,  &c. 

- 

34 

24 

7 

90 

442,600 

Sarre 

Treves 

Treves,  Deuxponts,  &c. 

- 

39 

14 

3 

3i 

440,000 

Sarthe 

Le  Mans 

Lower  Maine 

- 

25 

20 

9 

33 

347.837 

Seine 

Part  ol  file  de  France 

- 

6 

5 

8 

'7 

947.4/2 

Lower 

Rouen 

Roumois,  Pays  de  Caux,  &c 

- 

35 

29 

7 

64 

556,400 

Seine,  and  Marne  t 

Melun 

Gatinais  and  Brie 

32 

16 

5 

37 

296,467 

Seine  and  Oife 

Veriailies 

Mantais,  Vex  in  Fiancais 

• 

24 

18 

9 

59 

471,612 

Sevres  Deux 

N’ort 

Lower  Poitou 

- 

32 

12 

6 

5° 

2 59,1 22 

Somme 

Amiens 

Ponthieu,  Santerre,  &c. 

- 

34 

16 

5 

72 

381,760 

Tarn 

Alby 

Upper  Languedoc 

- 

- "30 

20 

5 

48 

289,138 

Var  - 

Draguignan  - 

Lower  Provence  ' 

. 

jo 

20 

9 

80 

275,472 

Vauclufe 

Avignon 

Venaiff.n  and  Orange 

. 

■15 

10 

4 

5 2 

200  500 

Vendee 

Fontenay  - 

Saintongc,  Atinis;  ' - 

. 

• 24 

21 

6 

58 

305,610 

V'.enne 

Poi 

Upper  Poitou 

- 24 

13 

6 

49 

257  953 

Vienne,  Upper 

Limoges 

Upper  Limofin 

• 

2 6 

1 2 

5 

40 

266.910 

Vofges 

Epinal 

Pays  des  Vofges 

- 

26 

■ l6 

9 

60 

2Sq,o54 

Yonne 

Auxerre 

Auxerrois  - 

29 

25 

7 

69 

364,969 

Depart. 


DEP 

Department,  in  Jurifprudence,  fignifigs  diftribution, 
divifiori,  or  allotment  of  certain  employments  among  fe- 
veral perfons.  Thus  the  great  officers  of  Hate,  &c.  have 
each  their  feveral  departments:  and  the  bufinefs  of  the  fecre 
taries  of  ftate  in  particular,  is  generally  divided  into  two 
partitions;  the  one  officiating  for  the  fouthern,  the  other 
for  the  northern  department  : though  fom. times  another  is 
added  on  particular  acjtafions. 

DEPARTURE,  or  Departer,  in  Law,  a term  pro- 
perly applied  to  a perfon,  who  firft  pleading  one  thing  in  bar 
of  an  aftion,  and  that  being  replied  to,  waves  it,  and  infills 
on  fomething  different  from  his  firft  plea, 

Or,  it  may  be  applied  to  a plaintiff,  who,  in  his  repli- 
cation fhews  a new  matter  different  from  that  in  his  declara- 
tion. ( Plow'd.  7,  8.  2 Inft.  147.)  So  if  a man  plead  a general 
agreement  in  bar,  and  in  his  rejoinder  allege  a lpecial  one,  >t 
lhall  be  adjudged  a departure  in  pleading.  The  defend- 
ant heriuoon  demurreth,  bccaufe  it  was  a departure  from  the 
declaration. 

This  departure  in  pleading,  if  it  were  allowed,  might  oc- 
cafion  endlcls  altercation.  Therefore  the  replication  mull 
fuppoit  the  declaration,  and  the  rejoinder  mull  lupport  the 
plea,  without  departing  out  of  it,  as  in  the  cafe  of  pleading 
no  award  made,  in  confequence  of  a bond  or  arbitration,  to 
which  the  plaintiff  replies,  fetting  forth  an  aftual  award  : 
now  the  defendant  cannot  rejoin  that  he  hath  performed  this 
award;  for  fuch  rejoinder  would  be  an  entire  depat ture 
from  his  original  plea,  which  alleged,  that  no  fuch  award 
was  made  ; therefore  he  hath  now  no  other  choice  but  to 
traverfe  the  faft  of  the  replication,  or  alfo  to  demur  upon 
the  law  of  it. 

Departure  in  defpite  of  the  court,  is  when  the  tenant,  or 
defendant,  after  appearing  to  the  aftion  brought  againll 
him,  and  having  a day  over  in  the  fame  term,  does  not  ap- 
pear at  the  day,  but  makts  a default.  This  is  a departure  in 
defpite  of  the  court ; and  therefore  he  fhall  be  condemned.  See 
Default. 

The  departure  is  always  on  the  pait  of  the  tenant,  or  de- 
fendant ; and  its  entry  is,  Quod  pradiclus  A,  licet  folemniter 
exaBus,  non  revenit,  fed  in  contemptum  curia  recefjii. 

Departure,  in  Navigation,  is  the  eaitmg  or  weftino-  of 
a ilup,  with  rcipeft  to  the  meridian  from  which  it  departed 
or  failed.  Or,  it  is  the  difference  of  longitude,  either  eaft 
or  well,  between  the  prelcnt  merdian  the  fhip  is  under, 
and  that  where  the  laft  reckoning  or  obfervation  was  made. 
This  departure,  any  where  but  under  the  equator,  mull 
be  accounted  according  to  the  number  of  miles  iri  a de- 
gree proper  to  the  parallel  the  fhip  is  under.  See  Sailing. 

DEPESl’A,  in  Antiquity,  a wine  vtffcl  which  the  Sa- 
bines, on  anv  fellival  day,  fet  on  the  table  of  their  gods. 

DEPHLEGM ATION,  in  Chern fry.  Tins  term  is 
applied  co  the  abft raft  ion  of  the  phlegm,  or  men  ly  watery 
part  of  any  i’ubllance,  and  may  be  performed  in  feverai 
ways.  Thus,  fpirit  of  wine  is  dephlegmatcd  by  diftillation, 
and  the  phlegm  remains  in  the  alembic.  Sulphuric  acid,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  dephlegmated  by  boiling,  and  the  phlegm 
rues  firft,  and  is  diflipated  in  vapour. 

DEPHLOGISTiCATED  Air.  See  Oxygen. 

Deph  logi.eticatld  Nitrous  Air.  See  Nitrous  Oxyd. 

Dephlogisticatud  Nitrous  Acid.  See  Nitrous  Acid. 

DEPILATORY,  in  Medicine,  a plaifter,  or  medicine, 
applied  on  any  hairy  place,  in  order  to  bring  off  the  hair.  The 
word  is  formed  of  the  particle  de,  and  pilus,  hair. 

Depilatories  are  principally  compofed  of  lime  and  orpi- 
inent,  which  is  very  caufiic,  and  even  a dangerous  mineral. 

DEPIZNANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 


DEP 

province  of  Calabria  Citra;  three  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Co- 
fenza. 

DEPLOY,  in  Military  Ladies,  means  the  expanfion  of 
a body  of  troops,  previoufiy  ccmpadied  in  column,  & c. 
lo  as  to  offer  a larger  front  ; generally  for  the  purpofe  of 
performing  fome  evolution,  or  of  arranging  a line,  or  of  di- 
reftng  an  attack,  in  fome  direction  leaft  expedit'd  by  the 
enemy.  This  deception  is  molly,  carried  into  effi-ft  by  al- 
lowing the  front  to  keep  its  pofition,  or  to  continue  ad- 
vancing, while  the  rear  divilioris  open  abruptly,  (or,  if  the 
lunation  demands,  gradually,)  fo  that  the  enemy  remain  in 
a ftate  of  incertitude  as  to  the  extent  and  diredlian  of  the 
evolution,  until  it  has  been  nearly  completed,  and  its  inten- 
tion has  been  partly  effefted. 

Where  an  army  moves  in  feveral  columns,  it  is  often 
expedient  to  caufe  their  feveral  fub-divifions  to  deploy,  fo 
as  to  bring  the  whole  into  line,  either  to  the  front,  or  to  the 
flank.  In  performing  this  evolution,  fixed  points  muft  be 
afeertained  to  aireft  the  march  of  the  leveral  fub-divifions ; 
fo  that  they  may  all  proceed  direftiy  to  their  refpeftive  Ra- 
tions, without  making  any  circuitous  movements. 

The  term  “ deploy”  is  derived  from  the  French  word 
deploycr,  which  fignifies  to ’unfold,  to  open,  to  expand,  or 
to  difclofe.  The  military  reader  will  perceive,  that  the  term 
is  extremely  appropriate  to  the  change  which  takes  place 
from  i he  column  to  the  formation  in  line. 

DEPONENT,  Deponens,  in  the  Latin  Grammar , a 
term  applied  to  verbs  which  have  aftive  fignifications,  but 
paffive  terminations,  or  conjugations,  and  want  one  of  their 
participles  paffive. 

Such  is  minor , I threaten,  which  has  for  participles  mi- 
nans  minaturus,  and  minatus , but  no  minandus , which  ffiould 
be  the  participle  paffive. 

They  are  called  deponents , as  having  depofited,  or  laid  afide 
their  paffive  iignification. 

Deponent,  in  a legal  fenfe,  a perfon  who  makes  a depo- 
ftion  or  affidavit , which  fee. 

DEPOPULATION,  the  aft  of  wafting,  deftroying, 
delegating,  or  unpeopling  a place.  Coke,  Inftit.  part.  iii. 
fol.  204. 

DEPOPUL ATORES  Acrorum,  in  our  Statutes,  fuch 
as  depopulate  or  difpeople  lands. 

It  appears  by  the  ftatute  4 Hen.  IV.  c.  2.  that  thefe  were 
great  offenders  by  the  ancient  law,  and  that  the  appeal  or 
iudiftment  againll  them  ought  not  to  be  in  a general,  but 
in  a fpecial  manner.  They  got  their  name  of  depopulatores 
agrorum,  becaufe  by  proftrating  or  decaying  the  houfes  and 
habitations  of  the  king’s  people,  they  depopulate  towns. 
Coke,  3 Inft.  fol,  204. 

DEPO  RTATION,  from  deporto , I carry  away,  a fort 
of  baniffiment  in  ufe  among  the  Romans,  whereby  fome 
ifland,  or  other  place,  was  allotted  to  a criminal  for  the 
place  of  h’s  abode,,  with  a prohibition  from  llirring  out  of 
the  fame  upon  pain  of  death. 

Ulpian  makes  this  difference  between  deportation  and  rele- 
gation-, that  the  former  confined  the  party  to  one  certain 
olace  for  ever;  whereas  relegation  was  frequently  revoked, 
and  allowed  the  exile  a little  more  liberty. 

By  deportation  a perfon  loft  the  rights  of  a Roman 
citizen. 

DEPOSIT,  Depositum,  a thing  put  into  the  hands  of 
another,  to  be  kept  gratis. 

The  civilians  divide  depofrtum  into  fimple  and  judiciary. 

Deposit,  Judiciary,  is  that  whole  property  is  contefted 
between  feveral  perfons,  and  depofited  in  the  hands  of  fome 
third  perfon,  by  decree  of  a judge. 


Deposit, 


Deposit,  Simple,  is  either  voluntary,  or  neceffary. 
Neceffary  is  that  done  in  cafe  of  hoftility,  fhipwreck, 
tire,  &c. 

Innholders  are  refpor.fible  for  the  baggage  brought  to 
them,  as  being  a neceffary  depojit. 

DEPOSITARY,  in  the  French  law,  a perfon  entrufted 
as  keeper  or  guardian  of  any  thing. 

Ordinary  depofitaries  are  not  to  warrant  the  thing  left  with 
them,  in  cafe  it  be  loft  or  ftolen.  They  are  only  to  anfwer 
for  a fraud,  or  breach  of  faith  ; not  for  negligence.  But  a 
neceffary  depofiary , as  an  innkeeper,  is  accountable  for  a 
theft  or  robbery,  if  there  have  been  any  negligence  in  the 
cafe  : and  by  the  Englifh  law,  even  whether  there  were  any 
negligence  or  not. 

DEPOSITED,  in  Grammar,  is  a name  which  the 
Latins  gave  to  the  final  cadence,  which  terminates,  as  it 
were,  the  meafure  of  the  verle.  The  Gretks  called  it  avoOtcnv, 
and  Kcd hX^iv.  Hence  arifeth  the  diftindhion  of  verfe  into 
four  fpecies,  viz.  acalaledic,  cataktiic,  brachycatalcEiic,  and 
bypercatalcclic . 

DEPOSITION,  Depositio,  among  the  Ancients , a 
ceremony,  ©bferved  immediately  upon  a perfon’s  expiring, 
and  was  a foie, tin  manner  of  laying  the  corpfe  upon  the 
ground.  See  Burial. 

Deposition,  in  Geology.  The  phenomena  of  the  flratifi-a- 
tio'i  obfervable  in  the  cruft  of  the  earth,  can  Dave  no  manner 
of  doubt,  that  the  fame  was  formed  by  matters  depofited  or 
precipitated  from  a fluid,  in  which  the  whole  was  once 
immtrfcd  ; on  this  point  almoft  all  writers  are  now  agreed, 
and  their  principal  differences  of  opinion  arife  on  the  man- 
ner of  this  depofition,  that  is,  whether  the  fame  was  me- 
chanical, and  the  matters  depofited,  only  the  ruins  or  de- 
tritus of  former  mountains  or  ftrata,  or  precipitations  in 
confequence  of  recent  chemical  unions  in  the  fuperincum- 
bent  fluid ; or,  whether  both  of  thefe  caufes  have  not  oper- 
ated, and!  perhaps  at  the  fame  period  of  time.  It  may  fairly 
perhaps  be  obferved,  that  the  exiftence  of  the  primeval  moun- 
tains, whofe  difintegration  is  fuppofed  above  in  many  cafes, 
never  has' been  and  never  can  be  proved,  and  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  endings  of  the  ftrata  are  altogether  irrecon- 
cilable wuh  mechanical  depofition,  the  Britifh  ftrata  being 
found  to  fall  fhort  of  each  other  in  extent  weftward , as 
the  feries  is  afceRded,  and  none  of  the  matter  peculiar  to  any 
ore  It  rat  um  is  found  depofited  upon  the  endings  of  the  inferi- 
or ftrata  : the  chalk  ftrata  for  inftance,  and  in  a certain  de- 
terminate line,  paflirg  through  or  near  to  Wantage,  Wat- 
lington.  Prince- Rifborough,  Wendover,  Tring,  Ivmghoe, 
Dimftable,  ITitchin,  Baldock,  Royfton,  &c.  and  beyond 
this  line  to  the  north-weft  ward,  no  beds  of  chalk  are  found 
{in  Britain  at  leaft,)  covering  the  vaft  fucctfllon  of  ftrata, 
whofe  iltuations  are  lower  in  the  feries,  and  whofe  lines  of 
endings  are  confequentiy  farther  to  the  weftward,  although 
the  alluvial  or  rounded  fragments  of  chalk  and  its  attend- 
ant extraneous  fulfils,  are  plentifully  diftributed  on  the 
furface  in  certain  dire&ions,  for  a great  diftance  from 
the  endings  of  the  chalk  ftrata,  indicate  the  exiftence 
of  vaft  tides  or  inundations,  proceeding  from  the  S.  E. 
towards  the  N.  W.  over  even  the  higheft  hills,  at  a period 
fubfequent  to  the  depofition  and  hardening  of  the  ftrata. 
(See  Satf.llitic  Tides.)  That  chemical  affinities  afted,  both 
in  the  formation  of  the  feveral  fubftances  themfelves  in  the 
univerfal  fluid  or  ocean,  and  alfo  in  this  depofition  upon 
the  plane  of  the  ftratum  laft  depofited,  in  preference  to  any 
other  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  fluid,  feems  very  evident , 
and  it  feems  alfo,  that  thefe  affinities  have  been  further  ac- 
tive in  fame  particular  ftrata,  iu  forming  vaft  accumulations 


of  particular  matters,  within  the  limits  of  the  ftrata  in 
which  they  are  imbedded,  and  with  which  they  are  coeval  : 
that  cutioiis  affemblage  of  ftrata,  called,  in  our  article  Coal, 
the  “ red  earth”  for  inftance,  has  in  fome  inftances  vaft  con- 
cretions or  accumulations  of  rock-falt  in  it,  as  at  the 
Wyches  in  Chcfhire  and  Worcefterlhire  ; in  other  inftances 
gypfum  is  imbedded  therein,  as  in  various  parts  of  Notting- 
hamfhire,  Derbvfhire,  See,  ; and  the. recent  obfervations  of 
Mr.  Farey,  a pupil  of  Mr.  Smith’s,  ftem  to  render  it  more 
than  probable,  that  the  vaft  accumulation  or  cryftals  of 
fienite  and  flate,  which  abound  in  Churn  wood  Fore  ft  in 
Leicefterfhire,  are  concretions  in  theie  fame  ftrata  of  red 
earth,  as  thofe  of  the  Malvern  hills  and  other  places  alfo 
probably  are.  Sec  Strata. 

Deposition,  in  Law,  a teftimony  given  in  court  by  a 
vvitnefs  upon  oath. 

In  chancery,  depofition  is  a teftimony  fet  down  in  writing, 
by  way  of  anfwer  to  the  interrogatories  exhibited  in  chan- 
cery, where  fuch  vvitnefs  is  called  deponent. 

For  the  purpofe  of  the  examination  of  vvitnefles,  inter- 
rogatories are  framed,  or  quell  ions  in  w riting  ; which,  and 
which  only,  are  to  be  propofed  to  the  vvitnefles  in  the  caufe. 
Thefe  interrogatories  mull  be  fhort  and  pertinent ; not  lead- 
ing ones  ; (as,  “ d'd  you  not  fee  this,”  or,  “ did  you  not  hear 
that?”)  for  if  they  be  fuch,  the  depofitions  taken  upon 
them  will  be  fuppreffed,  and  not  fuffered  to  be  read.  For 
the  examination  of  witneffes  in  or  near  London,  there  is  an 
“ Examiner’s  Office”  appointed  ; but  for  fuch  as  live  in  the 
country,  a comm'ffion  (fee  Commission)  to  examine 
witneffes  is  ufnally  granted  to  four  commiffioners,  two  named 
of  each  fide,  or  any  three  or  two  of  them,  to  take  the  de- 
pofitions there.  And  if  the  witneffes  refide  beyond  fea,  a 
commiffion  may  be  had  to  examine  them  there  upon  their 
own  oaths,  and  (if  foreigners)  upon  the  oaths  of  fleilful  inter- 
preters. And  it  hath  been  eftabliflied  ( Atk.  21.)  that  the 
depofition  of  an  heathen,  who  believes  in  the  Supreme  Being, 
taken  by  commiffion  in  the  mod  folemn  manner,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  his  own  country,  may  be  read  in  evidence. 
The  commiffioners  are  fworn  to  take  the  examinations  truly 
and  without  partiality,  and  not  to  divulge  them,  tiil  publiflied 
in  the  court  of  chancery;  and  their  clerks  are  alfo  fworn 
to  fecrecy.  The  witneffes  are  compellable  by  procefs  of 
fubpeena,  as  in  the  court0  of  common  law,  to  appear  and 
fubmit  to  examination.  When  their  depofitions  are  taken, 
they  are  tranfmitted  to  the  court  with  the  fame  care 
that  the  anfwer  of  a defendant  is  fent.  When  ail 
the  witneffes  are  examined,  then,  and  not  before,  the 
depofitions  may  be  publifhed  ; by  a rule  to  pafs  publi- 
cation j after  which  they  are  open  for  the  infpe&ion  of  all 
parties,  and  copies  may  be  taken  of  them.  After  a witnefs 
is  fully  examined,  the  examinations  are  read  over  to  him, 
and  the  vvitnefs  is  at  liberty  to  alter,  or  annul  any  thing, 
after  which  he  figns  them,  and  then,  but  not  before,  the 
examinations  are  complete,  and  are  deemed  good  evidence. 
( 1 P.  W ms.  415.)  The  fame  praftice  prevails  in  the  com- 
mons, in  eccleflaftical  caufes. 

Depofitions  in  the  chancery,  after  a caufe  is  deter- 
mined, may  be  given  in  evidence  in  a trial  at  bar  in  B.  R. 
in  a fuit  for  the  fame  matter,  between  the  fame  parties,  if 
the  party  that  depofed  be  dead  ; but  if  he  be  living,  he 
mult  appear  in  perfon  in  court  to  be  examined.  (j° Li!. 
Abr.  445.  ) 

Depolitions  of  informers,  &c.  taken  upon  oath  before 
a coroner,  upon  an  inquifition  of  death  ; or  before 
jullices  of  peace  on  a commitment  or  bailment  of  felony, 
may  be  given  in  evidence  at  a trial  for  the  fame  felony ; 

if 
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if  it  be  proved  on  oath  that  the  informer  is  dead,  or 
unable  to  travel,  or  kept  away  by  the  procurement  of  the 
prifoner ; and  oath  mud  be  made,  that  the  depofitions 
are  the  fame  that  were  fworn  before  the  coroner  or  jutlice, 
without  any  alteration.  (2  Hawk.  P.  C.)  Depofitions 
taken  before  a coroner  cannot  be  given  in  evidence  upon 
an  appeal  for  the  fame  death  ; becaufe  this  is  a different  pro- 
fecution  from  that  in  which  they  were  taken  : — and  it  has 
been  adjudged,  that  the  evidence  given  by  a wicnefs  at  one 
trial,  could  not,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  juftice,  be  made 
ufe  of  againft  a criminal,  on  the  death  of  fuch  witnefs,  at 
another  trial.  (2  H.  P.  C.J  The  depofitions  of  witntifes 
abroad,  and  of  fuch  are  aged  or  going  abroad  cle  bene  ejfe, 
to  be  read  in  evidence,  if  the  trial  could  be  deferred  till  after 
their  death  or  departure,  are  now  frequently  effefted  by 
mutual  confent  in  trials  at  common  law,  if  the  parties  are 
open  and  candid  ; and  this  may  be  done  indireftly  at  any 
time,  through  the  channel  of  a court  of  equity.  When  the 
caufe  of  aftion  anfes  in  India,  and  a fuit  is  brought  upon 
it  in  any  of  the  courts  of  Weflminlter,  the  court  may  ifTue 
a commiflion  to  examine  witneffes  upon  the  foot,  a>  d traxif- 
init  the  depofitions  to  England.  Stat.  13  Geo.  III.  c.  6j. 

Deposit  ion  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fequeftering,  or  depriv- 
ing a perfon  of  his  dignity  and  office. 

This  depofition  only  differs  from  abdication,  in  that  the 
latter  is  fuppofed  voluntary,  and  the  aft  of  the  dignitary, 
or  officer  himfelf  ; and  the  former  of  compulfipii,  being 
the  aft  of  afuperior  power,  whofe  authority  extends  thereto. 
Accordingly,  fome  fay  the  depofition,  and  fome  the  abdi- 
cation of  king  James  II. 

Depofition  does  not  differ  from  deprivation  : we  fay  indif- 
ferently, a depofed,  or  deprived  biflicp,  official,  &c.  See 
Deprivation. 

Depofition  differs  from  fufpenfion,  in  that  it  abfolutely 
and  for  ever  ft  rips  or  diverts  a pritft,  &c.  of  all  dignity, 
office,  See.  whereas  fufpenfion  only  prohibits,  or  retrains, 
the  exercife  thereof. 

Depofition  only  differs  from  degradation,  in  that  the  lat- 
ter is  more  formal,  and  attended  with  more  circiimftancts, 
than  the  former;  but  in  effeft  and  fubflance  they  are  the 
fame;  thofe  additional  cbcumflances  being  only  matter  of 
rtiow,  firft  fet  on  foot  out  of  zeal  and  indignation,  and  kept 
up  by  cuftom,  but  not  warranted  by  the  laws  or  canons.  See 
Degradation. 

DEPOT.  This  term,  when  applied  to  military  matter?, 
figuilies  a depofit,  or  referve  for  ltores,  provdions,  Sec.  alfo 
a rtation  for  the  reception,  and  training  of  recruits.  The 
difficulty  of  removing  large  quantities  of  ammunition,  &c. 
on  emergency,  added  to  the  great  diitrels  occafioned  to 
armies,  whether  victorious  or  defeated,  by  the  removal  of 
depots  from  the  vicinity  of  their  points  d'apui,  (which  are 
generally  towns  iltongly  fortified,  or  corps  de  referve  ported 
in  the  molt  advantageous  manner,)  (hews  the  abiolute  necef- 
fity  for  rendering  depots  fufficiently  llrong  to  maintain  them- 
felves  for  lome  weeks  at  leaft,  againft  even  a very  powerful 
force.  The  immenle  importance  attached  to  the  fupplies  of 
whatever  an  army  may  , from  time  to  time,  ftand  in  need  of, 
has  been  long  underrtood  on  the  continent,  where  every 
ftrong  hold  is  a depot,  furnifhed  according  to  its  fituation, 
extent,  and  Itrength,  with  all  thofe  articles  indifpenfibie  to 
an  army  taking  the  field.  Some  of  thefe  are  capable  of 
maintaining  a garrifon  of  30,000  men  for  a whole  year  ; be- 
fides  providing  arms,  ammunition,  and  camp  equipage,  for 
an  army  of  double  that  number.  The  great  arfuial  at  Ulm 
was  of  this  clnfs,  but  was  nearly  exbauited  at  the  time  of  its 
furrender,  when  general  Mack  fo  iguominoufly  loft,  the 
fijwer  of  the  Aurtrian  army. 


A depot  fhould  be  built  in  a peculiar  manner  : that  is, 
it  fhould  contain  an  immenfe  pile  of  bomb- proof  buildings, 
of  which  the  lowed  tier  fhould  be  referved  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  provifions  requiring  to  be  kept  cool  ; this  ought 
to  be  below  the  furface  of  the  area  ; the  ground-floor  fhould- 
be  allotted  to  artillery,  and  ordnance  ltores,  the  walls  and 
piers  being  furnifhed  with  ftrong  wooden  battens,  (project- 
ing a little  to  obviate  the  danger  of  damp. ) for  the  lupport 
of  mufquets,  carabines,  piftols,  fwords,  halberts,  bayonets, 
pikes,  and  every  defeription  of  fmall  arms.  The  fecond  floor 
fhould  be  devoted  to  the  receipt  of  camp  equipage,  and  the 
upper  to  the  lodgment  of  ready  filled  cartridges.  The 
great  magazines  for  powder  fhould  be  feparate:  the  whole 
of  the  principal,  or  body  of  the  place,  fhould  be  cafemated 
for  the  accommodation  of  troops,  and  pierced  (though  per- 
haps mafked)  for  the  reception  of  heavy  cannon.  The 
whole  of  the  outworks  fnould  be  of  the  belt  materials,  and 
on  the  moll  compaft  fyftem  of  defence. 

Ten  fuch  depots,  advantageoufiy  iituated,  each  capable 
of  lupplying  (lores.  Sec.  to  an  army  of  jo  or  60  cco  men  ; 
and  demanding  not  more  than  5000  for  their  defence,  rc~ 
fpeftively,  would  give  a mofl  defireable  acctffi  n of  ftrength. 
to  our  national  defence;  and,  in  the  moment  of  doubtful 
conteft,  infpire  our  armies  with  confidence.  At  prefent 
we  do  not  perceive,  throughout  the  kingdom,  any  depot 
capable  of  affording  fuch  fupplies,  or  of  refilling  even  a 
moderate  force,  for  fuch  a time  as  might  either  enable  a 
difeomfited  corps  to  rally,  or  diflant  ones  to  afford  them- 
relief. 

DEPRECATION,  from  deprecor,  I intreat,  in  Rhetoric, 
a figure  whereby  the  orator  invokes  the  aid  or  affillance  of 
fome  one;  or  prays  for  fome  great  evil  or  punifhment  to 
befall  him  who  fpeaks  falfely,  either  himfelf  or  his  ad- 
verfary . 

DEPRECATORY,  or  Deprecative,  in  Theology,  a 
term  applied  to  the  manner  of  performing  fome  ceremonies 
in  the  form  of  prayer. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  form  of  abfolution  is  deprecatory; 
being  conceived  in  thefe  terms,  May  God  abfolve  you  ! where- 
as in  the  Latin,  and  even  in  forne  of  the  reformed  churches, 
it  is  in  the  declarative  form,  I abfolve  you. 

DEPRESSED  Leaf,  in  Botany.  See  Leaf. 
DEPRESSION  of  Equations , in  Algebra.  See  Equation. 
Depression  of  the  Pole,  in  AJlronoray.  So  many  de- 
grees as  you  fail,  or  travel  from  the  pole  towards  the  equa- 
tor, fo  many  you  are  faid  to  deprefs  the  pole,  becaufe  it  be- 
comes refpeftively  fo  much  lower  or  nearer  to  the  horizon. 

Depression.  If  the  zenith  diftance  of  an  objeft  ex- 
ceeds 90°,  its  excels  above  that  quantity,  or  its  angular  dif- 
tance from  the  horizon,  is  called  the  depreffion. 

In  nautical  obfervations  it  is  neceffary  to  know  the  de- 
preffion or  dip  of  the  fea,  to  correft  the  apparent  altitude  of 
an  obferved  objeft. 

In  trigonometrical  furveys  it  is  by  means  of  the  ob- 
ferved depreffion  that  the  height  of  one  rtation  above  the 
level  of  the  other  is  computed,  and  likewife  the  quantity  of 
the  terreft rial  refraftion. 

The  method  of  calculating  thefe  depreffions  is  founded  on 
this  theorem.  The  fum  of  the  depreffions  of  two  objefts, 
as  feen  reciprocally  from  each  other,  is  equal  to  the  arc  thev 
intercept  on  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

Let  A,  B (PI.  IX.  Aflronomy,jig.  61 .)  be  two  ftations  une- 
qually dillant  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  C ; A'  B A,  B'AB. 
their  depreffions  below  their  refpeftive  horizons,  it  is  evi- 
dent,  that  fince  both  the  Z.  C and  the  fum  of  the  angles 
A'  B A and  B'  A B are  complements  of  the  angle  C to  two 
right  angles,  the  angle  C = E A'  BA  + 4 B'AB. 

The 


DEPRESSION, 


The  following  method  is  given  by  Delambre  for  finding 
the  quantity  of  tem-ftrial  refraftion. 

Let  C be  the  centre  of  the  eai  th  ( Pl.  VK.AJlronomy ,,  fg . 6 2.), 
A and  B two  fignals.  If  from  the  point  A,  we  obferve 
the  point  B,  it  will  appear  at  B',  by  the  effeft  of  the  re* 
fraction  ; the  point  A will,  when  feen  from  B,  for  the  fame 
reafon  appear  at  A'. 

Let  the  apparent  zenith  diftances 

Z A B'  = $ and  V B A'  = 5' 
and  the  angles  of  refra&ion, 

B A B'  = r ABA'  = f 

The  true  zenith  diftances  will  be 

ZAB=3+r— D 
VBA  = H r’  — D'. 

Therefore  Z A B + V B A = S + o'  + r -f-  r'. 

And  becaufe  the  fum  of  the  extenor  angles  of  a 
13  equal  to  the  two  interior  and  oppofite 
^ZAB=C+ABC 
zlVAB  = C + BAC, 

and  ZAB  + VBA  = 1 8o°  + C = D +■  D'.  (2) 
and  5 + S'  + r + r iSoc-j-C; 
fince  r is  nearly  equal  r' 

r — A N + ^ — 1 80).  (3) 


(?) 

triangle 


r 

C 


180) 


= «•  (4) 


Firft  find  Z.  C 

- 

Log.  IC  : 
R : 

Co-lotr.  p the  mean  radius  of  the  earth  § 

923".S 

Angle  C 
S = 

y 

90°  15'  30" 
89  57  50 

= 15'  23".8 

3 4-5—  180  = 

O 

tr; 

O 

5 4-  a — 180 

0 6 40 

7 42 

2 

C 

2 

■H 

11 

a 

O 

11 

1'  2" 

Log.  r (62") 
Co-log.  C 

= i-7  9*39 

= 7'03466 

n = 0.067 

= 8.82705 

ZAB 
+ iC. 


BAB'  = 1800  ~ 

+ |C  = 9o°-D-t 

ABB'  = AB'C 
| C = D — C. 

In  the  triangle  BAB'  making  AB'  = K. 

Klir.A  Kiin.  (90°  + 1C  -D)_ICcof.(AC  - D) 

fin.  B fin.  (D  — C)  fin.  (D  — C) 

If  we  fuppofe  the  angle  B'  a right  angle,  then  we 


H=- 


B'AC=  iSo3  — D — 90* 
BAB'=  90°  — i C —90°  + D — 


(*•) 

fhall 


have  very  nearly 

H = K cot.  (J  + r-|C).  (2.) 

Relatively  likewife  to  the  level  of  the  point  A. 

H = - K cot.  (S'  + r-l  C). 

If  we  employ  the  exprefiion  H = Kcot.  (o'-}-/-  — IC) 
it  will  be  relatively  to  the  point  B. 

It  has  been  detnonftrated  above,  that 

ZAB  = 9o”iiC+i(J-j') 

VBA  = 9o°  + |C-i(i-J) 
therefore,  BAC  = i8o-ZA  B = 9o°  — AC  + A (S—  S') 
B'AC  = 9o°-iC, 

BAB'  = BAC-  B'AC  = I(J'-J) 

B'BA=  1 So0  — VB  A=  9o°  — \ C-  AO-5'Y 
K fin.  B A J3f  K fin.  A ft  - S) 

' “ (40 


and  H = 


fm.  ABB' 


col. 


C 

and  r — n C. 

The  quantity  n varies  extremely,  according  to  the  ftate 
of  the  atmofphere.  In  the  trigonometrical  furvey  it  was 
found  to  vary  from  \ to  -jA. 

The  mean  may  be  taken  A or  n — 0.08.  From  the 
above  equations  we  obtain 

AZAB  = 3 + r = 9o0  + iC  + i(}-3'). 

4 VBA=3'  + r'  = 90°  4-  iC  + 5 D • 

Example. 

Let  S be  equal  to  9o°  15'  30''. 
y 89  57  50. 

K the  diftance  between  the  two  fignals  = 93.522 

feet. 

find  Z.  C - - Log.  K = 

= 5-3  r442 

= 2.68000 


i^-s+cy 

This  formula  is  exaft,  but  we  may  often  take  §0=0,  then, 
fin. 

fince  — - = tang, 
eol. 

H =’^K  tang.  A (S'—S).  (5.) 

Hence,  we  may  obtain  the  height  of  a lfation  above  the 
level  of  the  fea,  by  obferving,  when  it  is  vifible,  the  hori- 
zon of  the  fea.  For  let  A B be  a tangent  from  the  ob- 
ferver  at  B to  the  fea  at  A.  Let  C A = B B'  = N. 
Then,  in  the  triangle  CAB, 

? _ ? 


fin.  (90°  — C)  cof.  C" 
1 — cof.  C' 
f ‘ 


C B = 

BB’=N-‘'  cot.  C 
but  1 — cof.  C = fin.  C tang.  A C, 
therefore,  N = 5 tang.  C tang.  4 C : 

Alfo,  C = 90°  — B = 90°  — (1S0  — D)  = D — 9o°,  and 
D = § + r.  Therefore,  N =e  j tang.  (5  + r — 90°)  tang.  A 
(5  -ft  ? ~ 90°).  When  r is  unknown,  it  may  be  deduced 
from  the  equation  r = n C. 

But  in  practice  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  transform 
N into  fome  funftion  of  n,  which  may  be  effected  thus. 

C = S — 90°  j neglecting  the  rifraftion,  which  may  be 
done  without  fenfibie  error,  then  r — n C = n (o  — 9o0}  ; 
fubftituting  this  laft  value  in  equation,  (6.)  and  recollecting 
that  tang,  mr  — m tang  x,  when  x is  very  frnall,  and  m 
does  not  much  exceed  unity,  we  fiiali  have 

N = A e tang.2  (0 


tang.  ((!+«} 


To  find  the  difference  in  the  heights  of  two  Rations  above 
the  level  of  the  fea,  by  obferving  their  deprefiions. 

Let  C be  the  centre  of  the  earth  confidered  as  a fphere, 
A,  B,  two  points  unequally  diftant  from  the  centre.  If  AB' 
is  a true  level  line  or  terreltrial  arc,  BB'=  H will  be  the 
difference  of  the  level  of  the  two  points  A and  B.  If,  more- 
over, ZAB  = D=:5-ft/-be  the  true  zenith  diftance  of  the 
point  B,  then,  fince  B'AC  = 9o0  — \ C. 


f ? tang.2  (S  - 90°  4-  n)(S  — 9°°)  — ■ 

(5  — 9°°))  and  very  nearly 

N=  i?  (l  + «)  tang."  (J  — 9°°).  (7.) 

Example  I. 

At  the  Ration  A,  the  zenith  diftance  of  the  point  B was 
obferved  90°  15'  30A-;  and  at  the  Ration  B,  the  zenith  di- 
ftance  of  A was  ^obferved  S9°  57'  50",  the  diftance  from 
A to  B 93,523  feet  ; required  the  height  of  A above  the 
level  of  B. 

K fin.  A (S'  _ S) 


1 ft.  By  the  exaft  formula  H = 


cof.  a ^ -s  + c y 


y = 


DEPRESSION, 


S'  = 89*57' jo" 

S = 90  15  50 

S'  —•  S = — 17  40 
~ C = + 15  24 
S'  — S 4-  C = — 2 16  =/, 

Log.  fin.  i S'  — S'  = — 7.40985 
Log.  K =4-  4.97091 

Cof.  0.00000 

— 240.3  = 2.38076 

Therefore,  B is  240.3  feet  below  the  level  of  A, 

Example  XI.  by  formula  (5) . 

Log.  K — 4.97091 

y § 

Tang.  — j-  = 7.4°985 

2 38076  = 240.3  feet  as  above. 
Example  III. 

When  only  S is  given.  Equation  (2.) 

Let  n = 0.067, 

H = K cot.  (S  4-  0.67  C - 0.5  C), 

= K cot.  (S  4-  .433  C) 

S = 908  15'  30" 

— 4 33  C = 6 40 

8 50 

Log.  tang.  8'  50"  = 7.40985 
4-9709I 

2.38076  = 240.3  feet. 

Example  IV. 

To  find  the  height  of  a ftation,  by  obferving  the  depref- 
fion  of  the  horizon  of  the  fea. 

Let  the  obferved  depreffion  be  15'  25",  required  the  height 
of  the  obferver  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

N = (1  4-  tif  tang.2  (2  — 90°). 

Log.0.5  =9.69897] 

Log.  f = 7.32000  > 7.0S582. 

Log.  (1.0S)2  = 0.06685  j 

Log.  tang.2  15'  25"  = 5.30.344 

2.38926  = 245  feet. 

The  three  firft  termsbeingconftant,  we  havethe  following  rule. 

To  the  conftant  log.  7.08582  add  twice  the  log.  of  the 
tangent  of  the  depreffion,  and  the  fum  will  be  the  logarithm 
of  the  number  of  feet  required. 

If  the  height  of  the  obferver  be  given,  and  the  depref- 
fion is  required,  then  the  rule  will  be  to  the  log.  of  the 
height  in  feet,  add  the  conftant  log.  2.91418,  and  add  like- 
wife  ten  to  the  index,  then  half  this  fum  will  be  the  log. 
tangent  of  the  depreffion  required. 

Example. 

Let  the  height  of  the  obferver  be  100  feet,  required  the 
depreffion. 

Log.  100  . 2.00000 

Conft.  log.  - 2.91418 

14.91418 

Log.  tang,  of  the  Depreffion  = 9' 5"  — 7-45/°9 

Let  the  height  of  the  obferver  be  245  feet- 
Log.  245  2.38916 

Conft.log.  2.91418 

5-30.334 

Log.  tang.  7.65x67  = 15'  25"  = depreffion 

required,  the  fame  as  in  Mr.  Mendoza’s  table. 

■ Vol.  XI. 


Having  found  the  depreffion  for  one  foct  = 59".  r , a 
table  may  be  conftruded  by  multipljing  59".  1 by 
^height  of  the  obferver. 

Example . 

Log.  59".  1 1.77150 

i Log.  245  1.19458 

2.96616  = 925"  = 15'  25.  The 
fame  as  above. 


Table  of  the  Depreffion  of  the  Horizon  of  the  Sea. 


Height  of  the 
Eye  in  Feet. 

Dip.  of  the 
Horizon. 

Height  ot  the 
Eve  in  Feet. 

Dip.  of  the 
Horizon. 

1 

Height  of  the 
Eye  in  Feet. 

Dip.  of  the 

Horizon. 

Height  of  the 
Eye  in  Feet. 

Dip.  of  the 
Horizon. 

t If 

r // 

f 

if 

f It 

t 

° 59 

38 

6 4 

143 

1 1 

46 

25° 

15  34 

2 

1 24 

41 

6 j 8 
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1 1 

54 

255 

I5  44 

3 

1 42 

44 

6 32 

149 

12 

i 

260 

i5  53 

4 

1 5S 

47 

£ 45 

J52 

12 

8 

265 

16  2 

5 

2 12 

5° 

6 58 

i55 

12 

15 

270 

16  11 

6 

2 25 

53 

7 10 

158 

12 

22 

275 

16  20 

/ 

2 36 

56 

7 22 

161 

12 

29 

280 

16  29 

8 

2 47 

59 

7 34 

164 

12 

36 

285 

16  37 

9 

2 57 

62 

7 45 

167 

12 

43 

290 

16  46 

10 

3 7 

65 

7 56 

170 

12 

5C 

295 

16  55 

1 1 

3 16 

68 

8 7 

H3 

12 

57 

3°° 

H 3-5 

12 

3 25 

71 

8 18 

176 

r3 

4 

325 

17  45 

*3 

3 33 

74 

8 28 

179 

13 

IG 

35° 
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3 4J 

77 

8 38 

182 

[3 

x7 

375 

19  4 

T5 

3 49 

80 

8 48 

] 85 

13 

23 

400 

19  42 

16 

3 5 6 

83 

8 58 

188 

13 

3C 

425 

10  18 

17 

4 4 

86 

9 8 

191 

<3  36 

45° 

20  53 

18 

4 11 

89 

9 H 

194 

[3 

43 

475 

21  28 

4 17 

92 

9 26 

197 

ij 

49 

500 

22.  1 

20 

+ 24 

95 

9 36 

200 

l3  55 

21 

4 31 

98 

9 45 

203 

2 

55° 

23  6 

22 

4 37 

101 

9 54 

206 

14 

8 

6 00 

24  7-5 

23 

4 43 

104 

10  2 

209  14 

1+ 

650 

25  5 

24 

4 49 

107 

10  11 

212 

14 

20 

700 

26  3 

25 

4 55 

1 10 

10  19 

215 

i4 

26 

7JC 

26  58 

26 

5 1 

”3 

10  28 

218 

14  32 

800 

27  51 

27 

5 7 

116 

10  36 

22] 

H 38 

850 

28  43 

28 

5 3 

119 

10  44 

2 24 

14  44 

900 

29  35 

29 

5 18 

122 

10  52 

227jl4 

50 

95° 

30  19 

30 

5 2d 

125 

1 1 00 

230 

14 

56 

100c 

3 1 9 

3 1 

5 29 

128 

11  8 

233 

15 

2 

1500 

38  8.5 

32 

5 34 

11  16 

236 

[5 

7 

2000 

44  2.5 

33 

5 39 

134 

1 1 24 

239 

'5 

3000 

53  56 

34 

5 44 

i37 

11  3 1 

24  1 

l5 

19 

4000 

1 2 17.5 

35 

5 49 

1° 

i1  39 

245 

'5 

25 

5co° 

i°  9X38 

The  formulae  on  a fpheroid  would  be  a little  different  from 
the  above,  but  the  corre&ions  are  too  fmall  to  be  of  any 
3 M practical 
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praftical  utility.  Neverihelefs,  it  will  be  advifcable  in  delicate 
investigations,  to  attend  to  the  nature  of  the  curvature  be- 
tween  the  two  Rations.  This  may  be  eatily  done  by  the 
tables  inferted  under  the  article  Degree,  where  the  radius 
of  curvature  is  given  both  for  che  meridional  and  perpendi- 
cular degree. 

Example.  Let  the  latitude  ;=  50* 

Required  the  depreflion  at  5000  feet  elevation  in  the 
direction  eaft  or  we  it ; and  likewife  north  and  fouth. 

Eaft  or  Weft.  North  or  South. 


Log.  0.5  - 

= 9.69S97 

Log. 

0.5  - = 

9.69897 

Log.  n 

= 7-32128 

Log. 

rad.  - = 

7.32021 

Log.  (i.oS)! 

= 0.06685 

Log. 

(i.osr-  = 

0.06685 

7.08710 

7.08603 

Its  com. 

- 2.91290 

Its  com. 

2.91397 

Log..  5000  - 

= 3-69897 

Log. 

5000  - 

3.69897 

16.61 187 

16.61294 

Tang.  i°  9’  32" 

= 8.30593 

Tang 

. i°9'  37"  = 

- 8.30647 

Depression  oj  the  fun,  or  of  afar,  is  its  diftance  from 
the  horizon,  below  it,  meafured  by  an  arch  of  the  vertical 
circle,  intercepted  between  it  and  the  horizon. 

Depression,  in  Geology,  fignifies  either  a lower  part  of 
fmall  extent,  in  a ftratum,  as  Dr.  Townfon  defines  the 
term,  with  reference  to  his  figure,  Philofophy  of  Min.  p.  221  ; 
or,  it  figniJies  thofe  greater  depreflions,  or  finkings  down, 
which  appear  in  the  ftrata.  Many  of  thefe,  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  are  rather  a riling  up,  or  elevation  of  the  furrounding 
ftrata,  than  an  aftual  finking  down  of  the  part,  faid  to  be 
deprtffed  M.  Sauffure  has  fuppofed,  that  the  lake  of 
Geneva  in  Switzerland,  occupies  the  place  of  a depreffed,  or 
funken  mafs  of  primitive  rock ; becaufe  the  furrounding 
ftrata  life  towards  the  lake.  This,  we  fuppofe,  to  be  no 
uncommon  cafe,  but  that  fo  much  of  the  Englifh  channel  as 
lies  oppofite  to  ihe  coaft,  between  the  chalk  ftrata  at  Dover, 
and  at  Beachy-Head,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Briftol 
channel,  may  be  corifidered  as  owing  to  depreflions  of  the 
ftrata,  which  occupy  the  bottoms  of  thofe  feas.  See  Ele- 
vation of  Strata,  and  Absorption  of  Mountains. 

Depression,  in  Surgery,  is  the  linking  inwards  of  the 
{hull,  fo  as  to  prefs  down  upon  the  brain.  This  takes  place 
when  forne  part  of  the  cranium  has  been  injured  by  external 
violence.  We  have  mentioned  the  fymptoms  arifing  from 
this  caufe,  under  the  article  Compression,  to  which  the 
reader  is  therefore  referred.  See  Trepanning,  and  Inju- 
ries of  the  Head. 

DEPRESSOR,  in  Myology,  a name  given  to  feveral 
mufcles,  which  have  the  power  of  drawing  down  the  parts, 
in  which  they  are  inferted. 

Depressor  alee  nafi,  one  of  the  mufcles  attached  to 
the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  nofe.  It  is  the  depreflor  labii 
fuperioris  proprius  of  Douglas,  1’incifif  moyen  of  Winflow, 
Pabaifieur  du  nez  of  Bichat.  It  ariles  from  the  fuperior  max- 
illary bone  in  front  of  the  incifor  and  canine  teeth,  and  af- 
cends  in  a ftraight  direction,  to  be  inferted  into  the  ala  of 
the  nofe,  where  its  fibres  are  mingled  with  thofe  of  the 
compreffor  naris,  and  of  the  levator  labii  fuperioris  et  alse 
nafi. 

It  draws  down  the  ala  of  the  nofe,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing part  of  the  upper  lip,  which  it  preffes  againft  the  teeth. 

Depressor  anguli  oris,  one  of  the  mufcles  of  the  mouth ; 
for  the  defeription  of  which,  fee  Deglutition. 

Depressor  labiorum  communis;  a name  given  by  fome 
to  the  depreflor  anguh  oris,  which  fee. 
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Depressor  labii  fuperioris  ahrque  nafi.  See  Depressor 
ala  nafi. 

Depressor  labii  fuperioris  proprius.  See  Depressor 
ala  nafi. 

D epressor  labii  inferioris,  a mufcle  of  the  lower  lip, 
defcribed  alfo  by  the  name  of  quadratus ; for  its  description 
fee  the  account  of  the  mufcles  of  the  lips,  in  the  article 
Deglutition. 

Depressor  oeuli,  a name  which  has  been  fometimea 
given  to  the  inferior  ftraight  mufcle  of  the  eye.  See  Eye. 

Depressor  maxilla  inferioris,  a name  of  the  digaftricu* 
mufcle  ; for  the  defcription  of  which,  fee  the  article  Deglu- 
tition. 

DEPRIMENS,  in  Anatomy , a term  applied  to  fome  muf- 
cles which  deprefs  or  draw  down  parts. 

Deprimens  biventer.  See  Digastricus. 

Deprimens  humerum  rotundas,  a.  name  given  by  Spigelius 
to  the  teres  major,  which  fte. 

Deprimens  oeuli,  the  inferior  ftraight  mufcle  of  the  eye- 
ball. See  Eye. 

DEPRIVATION,  in  the  Canon  Lava,  the  aft  of  be- 
reaving, divefting,  or  taking  away  a fpiritual  promotion, or 
dignity  : as  when  a bifhop,  vicar,  prebend,  or  the  like,  is 
depofed,  or  deprived  of  his  preferment,  for  fome  matter,  or 
fault, in  faft,  or  in  law.  See  Deposition. 

Deprivation  is  of  two  kinds;  a benefeio , ab  officio. 

Deprivation  a benefeio  is,  when  for  fome  great  crime  or 
defeft  a minifter  is  wholly  and  for  ever  deprived  of  his  living, 
or  preferment : which  differs  from  fufpenfion,  in  that  the  lat- 
ter is  only  temporary. 

Deprivation  ab  officio , is  when  a minifter  is  for  ever  de- 
prived of  his  orders:  which  is  the  fame,  in  reality,  with  what 
we  otherwife  call  depoftion  and  degradation ; and  is  ufually 
for  fome  heinous  crime  deferving  death,  and  i9  per- 
formed by  the  bifhop  in  a folemn  manner.  See  Degra- 
dation. 

Deprivation  may  alfo  take  place  in  confequence  of  fome 
particular  claufe  in  an  aft  of  parliament.  The  deprivation 
of  bilhops,  &c.  is  declared  lawful  by  ftatute  39  Eliz.  c.  8.  By 
the  king’s  commifiion,  in  whom  the  fupremacy  is  lodgejd,  a 
bifhop  may  be  deprived;  however,  the  canons  direft,  that  a 
bifhop  fhall  be  deprived  in  a fynod  of  the  province  : or,  if 
that  cannot  be  affembled,  by  the  archbifhop  and  12  bifhops 
at  leaft,  not  as  his  afiiftants,  but  as  judges.  It  has  been 
adjudged,  that  an  archbifhop  may  deprive  a bifhop  for 
fimony,  &c.  for  he  hath  power  over  his  fuffragans,  who  may 
be  punifhed  by  the  archbilhop’s  court  for  any  offence  againft 
their  duty.  (1  Salk.  134.)  Deprivation  may  take  place  ei- 
ther, firft,  by  fentence  declaratory  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts, 
for  fit  and  fufficient  caufes  allowed  by  the  common  law  ; fuch 
as  attainder  of  treafon  or  felony  (Dyer  108.  Jenk.  210.)  or 
conviftion  of  other  infamous  crimes  in  the  king’s  courts ; for 
herefy,  infidelity,  grofs  immorality,  and  the  like : or,  fe- 
condly,  in  purfuance  of  divers  penal  ftatutes,  which  declare 
the  benefice  void,  for  fome  nonfeafance  or  negleft,  or  elfe 
fome  malfeafance  or  crime;  as  for  fimony  (31  Eliz.  c.  6. 
1 2 Ann.  c.  12.);  for  maintaining  any  doftrine  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  king’s  fupremacy,  or  of  the  39  articles,  or  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1  Eliz.  c.  142.  13  Eliz.  c.  1 2.)  ; 
for  negleftmg  after  inftitution  to  read  the  liturgy  and  arti- 
cles in  the  church,  or  make  the  declarations  againft  popery, 
or  take  the  abjuration  oath  (13  Eliz.  c.  12.  14  Car.  II. 
c.  4.  1 Geo.  I.  c.  6.)  ; for  uling  any  other  form  of  prayer 
than  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  (1  Eliz.  c.  2.) ; 
or  for  abfenting  himfelf  60  days  in  one  year  from  a benefice 
belonging  to  a popilh  patron,  to  which  the  clerk  was  pre- 
fented  by  either  of  the  uinverfities  (1  W.  & M.  c.  26.) ; — - 
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in  all  which  or  firnilar  cafes  the  benefice  is  ipfu  fa&a  void, 
without  any  formal  fentence  of  deprivation,  arid  avoidance 
by  adft  of  parliament,  and  no  declaratory  fentence.  If  any 
parfon,  vicar,  &c.  have  one  benefice  with  cure  of  fouls, 
and  take  plurality,  without  a faculty  or  difpenfation  ; or  if 
he  commit  wafte  in  the  houfes  and  lands  of  the  church, 
called  dilapidations  ; or  if  he  obtained  preferment  in  the 
church,  by  fimoniacai  contract ; thefe  have  been  held  good 
caules  for  deprivation  of  priefts.  When  a benefice  is  only 
voidable,  but  not  void  before  fentence  of  deprivation,  the 
party  mud  be  cited  to  appear ; there  is  to  be  a libel  againtt 
him,  and  a time  affigned  to  anfwer  it,  and  alfo  liberty  for 
advocates  to  plead,  and  after  all  a folemn  fentence  pro- 
nounced ; though  none  of  thefe  formalities  are  required, 
when  the  living  is  made  ipfofaBo  void.  (Can.  122.)  If  the 
deprivation  be  for  a thing  merely  of  ecciefiaftical  cognizance, 
no  appeal  lies  ; but  the  party  has  his  remedy  by  a commiffion 
of  review,  which  is  granted  by  the  kiiig,  of  mere  grace. 
(Moor.  781.) 

DEPTFORD,  in  Geography,  is  a large  populous  town, 
though  not  invefted  with  the  privilege  of  a market,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  England.  Its  name  was  anciently  fpelt 
Depeford,  fuppofed  to  have  been  derived  from  a ford,  through 
the  Ravenfoourne  river  at  this  place.  It  was  alfo  formerly- 
called  Deptford  Strand  and  Wejl  Greenwich.  The  town  con- 
fifts  of  two  parifhes,  called  Deptford  St.  Nicholas  or  the 
Lower  Town,  and  Deptford  St.  Paul  or  the  Upper  Town. 
The  latter  was  conftituted  a diflin£t  parifh  in  the  year  1730. 
Deptford  was  anciently  a fmall  fifhing  village,  and  con- 
tinued of  comparatively  but  little  importance,  till  the  Royal 
Dock  was  eitablifned  here  by  Henry  VIII.  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign.  Since  that  period,  it  has  progrefiively 
increafed;  and  its  population,  according  to  Mr.  Lyfons,  has 
augmented  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  to  one  within  the 
laft  two  centuries:  though  a confiderable  cheek  was  given 
to  its  increafe  in  1665  and  1 666,  during  which  years  nearly 
nine  hundred  perfons  died  here  of  the  plague.  Deptford 
fuffered  feverely  by  a fire  in  1652  ; and  in  1671  the  Lower 
Town  was  inundated  by  a flood  which  rofe  to  the  height  of 
ten  feet  in  the  ilreets  near  the  river,  fo  that  the  inhabitants 
were  obliged  to  retire  to  the  Upper  Town  in  boats:  the 
adjoining  marfhes  were  alfo  overflowed,  and  about  fever, 
hundred  fheep,  with  a great  number  of  oxen,  cows,  & c. 
were  deftroyed. 

Deptford  is  noted  for  its  docks,  one  of  which,  called  the 
Royal  Dock  or  King’s  Yard,  was  formed,  as  before  obferved, 
by  King  Henry  VIII.,  but  it  has  been  gyeatly  enlarged  and 
improved  fince  that  period.  All  its  concerns  are  managed 
under  the  immediate  infpedtion  of  the  Navy  Board  : the 
refident  officers  are,  a clerk  of  the  cheque,  a flore-keeper, 
a mafter  fhipwright,  and  his  affiftants,  a clerk  of  the  furvey, 
a mafter  attendant,  a furgeon,  and  various  inferior  officers. 
The  number  of  artificers  arid  labourers  employed  here  in  time 
of  war  is  about  1500 : even  in  time  of  peace,  the  general  num- 
ber is  upwards  of  1000.  The  whole  extent  of  the  yard  in- 
cludes about  thirty-one  acres,  which  are  occupied  by  various 
buildings  ; two  wet  docks,  a double  and  a fingle  one;  three 
flips  for  men  of  war;  a bafon  ; two  maft-ponds ; a model- 
loft  ; maft-houfes ; a large  fmith’s  (hop,  with  about  twenty 
forges  for  anchors;  (beds  for  timber,  &c.  The  old  ftore- 
houfe  is  a quadrangular  pile,  and  appears  to  have  confifted 
originally  only  of  one  range  of  buildings  on  the  north  fide  ; 
where,  on  what  was  formerly  the  front,  is  the  date  1 
together  with  the  initials  H.  R.  in  a cypher,  and  the  letters 
A.  X.  for  Anno  Chrifti.  The  buildings  on  the  eaft,  weft, 
and  fouth  fides  of  the  quadrangle  have  been  eredled  at  differ- 
ent times;  and  a double  front,  towards  the  north,  was  added 
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in  1721.  Another  ft'ore  houfe,  parallel  to  the  above,  and  of 
the  fame  length,  having  fail  and  rigging-lofts,  was  completed 
a few  years  ago  ; and  there  is  alfo  a long  range  of  fmaller 
ftore-houfes,  built  under  the  direction  of  fir  Charles  Middie- 
ton  about  the  year  1780.  The  other  buildings  confift  of 
various  workfhops  and  houfes  for  officers.  Oppofite  to  the 
yard,  affixed  to  the  fide  of  a veffel  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
river,  is  a curious  machine  for  removing  and  hoifting  rrr  fit. 
At  a fhort  diftance  from  the  King’s  Yard,  clofe  to  the  river, 
is  the  Viftualling  Office,  fometimes  called  the  Red  Houfe, 
from  its  {landing  on  the  fide  of  a large  range  of  ftore-houfes, 
conftrudtcd  with  red  bricks,  which  was  burned  down  in  July 
1639,  and  all  its  ftores  confumed.  It  was  afterwards  re- 
built, and  included  in  the  grant  of  Sayes  court  to  fir  John 
Evelyn  in  1726;  and  was  then  deferibed  as  870  feet  in 
length,  33  wide,  and  containing  100  warehoufes.  A new 
Victualling  houfe  was  built  on  the  fpot  in  1745:  this  new 
building  was  alfo  confumed  by  fire  in  1749,  with  great  quan- 
tities of  ftores  and  provifions.  The  immenfe  pile  which 
now  forms  the  Victualling  Office  has  been  eredted  at  differ- 
ent times  fince  that  period,  and  confifts  of  many  ranges  of 
building  appropriated  to  the  various  eftablifhments  necef- 
fary  in  the  important  concern  of  viftualling  the  navy.  Be- 
fides  ftore-houfes  of  various  kinds,  and  dweliing-houfes  for  the 
principal  and  inferior  officers,  it  contains  a wind-mill  for 
grinding  corn,  with  granaries,  and  bake  houfes  for  making 
bifeuit,  an  extenfive  cooperage  and  brewhoufe,  fpacious 
flaughtering-houfes,  and  houfes  for  curing  beef,  pork,  &c. 

Befides  the  King’s  Yard,  here  are  two  large  private 
docks  for  fhip  building,  called  Dudman’s  and  Barnard’s, . 
where  men  of  war  of  74  guns  are  fometimes  built.  Dept- 
ford contains  two  churches;  the  oldeft  dedicated  from  time 
immemorial  to  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron  of  fea-faring  men  ; 
the  other  to  St.  Paul.  St.  Nicholas’  church  confifts  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  and  aifies,  with  an  embattled  tower  of  flint 
and  (tone,  of  a date  long  prior  to  the  body  of  the  fabric, 
which  was  rebuilt  in  1697.  The  monuments  and  fepulchral 
inferiptions  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  record  the 
memory  of  perfons  of  celebrity.  In  the  chancel  is  the  mo- 
nument of  Capt.  Edward  Fenton,  who  accompanied  fir 
Martin  Frobifher  in  his  fecond  and  third  voyages,  and  had 
himfelf  the  command  of  an  expedition  for  the  difeovery  of  a 
north-weft  paffage.  St.  Paul’s  church  is  a handfome  ftone 
fabric,  erefted  about  the  year  1730,  under  the  provifions  of 
certain  aids  paffed  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  years  of  queen 
Anne,  for  the  building  of  fifty  new  churches  in  and  near 
London.  It  confifts  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  aifies,  with  a well 
proportioned  fpire  at  the  weft  end:  the  roof  is  fupported 
by  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order.  On  the  north  fide  of 
the  altar  Is  an  elegant  mural  monument,  by  Nolltkins,  in 
memory  of  James  Sayer,  efq.  vice-admiral  of  the  white. 
When  the  act  for  the  reparation  of  the  two  parifhes  was  paffed 
in  1730,  3,500/.  out  of  the  duty  on  coals  was  allotted  to 
purchale  lands  for  the  maintenance  of  the  reftor  of  the  new 
church;  and  it  was  alfo  enadted  that  the  churchwardens 
fhould  pay  him  70/.  in  addition,  annually,  in  lieu  of  burial 
fees,  except  when  the  corpfe  is  admitted  into  the  church.  In 
Deptford  are  feveral  place*  of  worfhip  for  congregations  of 
various  claffes  of  diffenters. 

The  Corporation,  or  Society  of-  the  Trinity  Houfe,  the 
meetings  of  which  are  now  held  in  a handfome  building  on 
Tower  Hill,  was  originally  eftablifhed  at  Deptford  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  incorporated  by  the  name  of 
“ The  Mafter,  Warden,  and  Affiftants  of  the  Guild  or  Fra- 
ternity of  the  moft  glorious  and  undivided  Trinity,  and  of  Sr. 
Clement,  in  the  parifh  of  Deptford  Strond.”  The  ancient 
hall,  in  which  the  members  continued  to  affemble  at  this 
3 M z place, 
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place,  was  pulled  down  about  the  year  1787,  on  the  ereftton 
of  the  Trinity  Houfe  in  London;  but  Irene  are  ftill  two  hof- 
pitals  belonging  to  the  corporation.  The  penfioner6  con- 
1; ft  of  decayed  pilots  and  mafters  of  vefTels  and  their  widows: 
the  annual  allowance  to  the  widows  and  (ingle  men  is  about 
iS l.  ; to  the  married  men  about  28/.  The  charitable  bene- 
faftions  of  this  town  are  numerous  and  of  confiderable  value; 
in  all  thofe  given  prior  to  the  year  1730  both  parifhes  have 
a joint  interelt. 

Various  improvements  have  been  made  at  Deptford  fince 
the  twenty- feventh  of  George  II,  when  an  aft  was  pafTi  d 
for  paving  and  cleanfing  the  ftreets,  and  for  the  better 
relief  and  employment  of  the  poor.  The  bridge  over  the 
Ravenfbourne,  which  was  formerly  of  wood,  was  rebui't  of 
ftone  at  the  folecoft  of  Charles  I.  in  162S,  and  hasbeen  render- 
ed more  commodious  of  late  years,  at  the  expence  of  the 
parifnioners.  Here,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Biackheath, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  was  a fkirmifh  between  lord 
Dawbeney’s  army,  and  “ certayne  arches  of  the  rebelles, 
whofe  arrowes,”  as  is  reported,  fays  Hall,  “ were  in  length  a 
full  y.erd.e.”  Theinhabitants  of  Deptford  are  chiefly  thofeem- 
ployed  in  the  dock-yards,  or  engaged  in  maritime  purfuits  of 
different  kinds : the  number  in  both  parifhes,  as  returned 
under  the  aft  of  i8ci,  was  17,548  ; the  number  of  houfes 
3,139:  but  they  have  been  fomewhat  increafed  fincc  that 
time.  An  extenfive  manufacture  of  earthen  ware,  called 
Deptford  ware,  is  carried  on  in  this  town.  The  manor 
houfe  of  Deptford,  with  its  furrounding  eftate,  which  had 
obtained  the  name  of  Sayes  court  from  its  being  long  in 
the  poffirffion  of  the  Sayes,  became  in  1651  the  refidence  of 
John  Evelyn,  efq.  the  celebrated  authorof  the  “ Sylva,”  whofe 
gardens  at  this  place  are  faid  to  have  been  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  moll  judicious  men  of  his  time.  Mr. 
Evelyn  died  in  1706.  The  houfe  and  gardens  were  after- 
wards entirely  neglefted,  and  there  is  not  now  the  leaf!  trace 
of  either.  The  prefent  workhoufe  was  built  on  the  fite  in 
the  year  1729.  Lyfons’  Environs  of  London.  Halfted’s 
Hiftory  of  Kent:  and  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  vii. 

Deptford,  a town  of  America,  in  Gloucefter  county, 
New  Jrriey. 

DEPTH,  in  Geometry,  &c.  See  Altitude,  Eleva- 
tion, &c. 

Depth  of  a Sail,  denotes  the  extent  of  any  fquare  or 
oblong  fail  from  the  head-rope  to  the  foot-rope  ; or  the 
length  of  the  after-leech  of  any  boom-fail  or  ftay-fail. 

Depth  of  a Squadron,  or  Battalion,  is  the  number  of  men 
in  a file,  or  the  number  of  ranks.  Infantry  is  now  generally 
drawn  bd  three  deep,  and  in  the  defence  of  a breaft-work 
only  two  deep.  The  cavalry  is  commonly  drawn' up  three 
deep,  and  fometimes  only  two  deep.  See  Rank. 

DePU  RAN  IT  A,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  medicines  fup- 
poftd  to  correct  or  evacuate  the  impurties  which,  upon  any 
occafion,  prevail  in  the  body  ; but  as  no  fuch  fpecific  power 
is  known  m any  particular  medicine,  except,  perhaps,  in  mer- 
cury, in  the  cure  of  fyphilis,  the  general  term  is  groundlcfs 
and  improuer,  and  is  now  exploded  by  medical  writers. 

DEPCJRA  1 ION,  from  deturgo,  I purify,  in  Pharmacy , 
the  fame  as  clarification,  or  purification;  viz ;.  the  purging 
a body  of  all  the  lees,  fasces,  and  other  crafs,  coarfe,  and 
excrementitious  parts  contained  therein. 

Fermentati  n ferves  to  depurate  liquors:  fyrups.  juices, 
See.  are  depurated  by  paffing  them  through  the  manica  Hip- 
pocratis,  or  ftraiiiing-bag.  See  Clarification. 

DEPUR  A PORI  A Febris,  in  Medicine,  a fever  thus 
called  by  the  illuilnous  Sydenham,  which  prevailed  much 
in  the  years  166 1,  2,  3,  4.  This,  fays  he,  feems  to  be  the 
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only  one,  as  far  as  I could  hitherto  obferve,  in  which  nature 
regulated  all  the  fymptoms  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  fit  the 
febrile  matter,  prepared  by  proper  concoftion,  for  exptilfion 
in  a certain  time,  either  by  a copious  fweat,  or  a freer  per- 
foration, and  upon  this  account  I call  it  the  depnratoy 
fever:  and  in  reality,  continues  he,  I am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  this  is  the  capital  and  primary  fever  of  nature,  as  well 
with  refpeft  to  the  regular  method  which  nature  ufes  in  pro- 
moting and  accompbfhnig  the  digeftton  of  the  morbific 
matter  at  the  appointed  time,  as  alfo  bccaufe  it  occurs  more 
frequently  than  other  fevers.  It  Lems  alfo  rcalonable  to 
think,  that  the  nectflary  and  excellent  rules  left  us  by  Hip- 
pocrates and  other  ancient  phyficians,  are  adapted  to  this  pri- 
mary fever  ; by  means  of  which  it  is  to  be  regulated  in  iuch 
a manner,  that  the  febrile  matter  may  be  prepared  to  make 
a proper  cr  fis  by  fweat. 

DEPUTATION,  from  deputare,  to  depute,  a miffion  of 
certain  feleft  perfons  out  of  a company,  or  body,  to  a prince, 
cr  afitmbly,  to  treat  of  matters  in  their  name,  or  to  profe- 
cute  fome  affair  therein. 

Detutations  are  more  or  lefs  folemn,  according  to  the 
quality  of  thofe  who  feud  them,  and  the  bufinefs  they  are 
lent  upon. 

Deputation  is  not  properly  applied  where  a fingle  per- 
fon  fends  another  with  fuch  commiflion  ; but  only  where  a 
body  are  concerned.  The  parliament  deputed  the  fpeaker, 
and  fix  members  to  prefent  their  addrels  to  bis  majefty. 
The  chapter  deputed  two  canons  to  folicit  their  affair  in 
council, 

DEPUTATUS,  among  the  /Indents,  was  applied,  firft, 
to  armourers,  or  workmen  employed  in  the  making  of  ar- 
mour in  the  forges,  See.  And  fecondly.  to  a fort  c f aftive 
people,  who  followed  the  army,  and  in  engagements  were 
trufted  to  bring  off,  and  take  care  of  the  wounded. 

Deputatus,  AiKovrix.ro;,  was  alfo  an  inferior  officer  in  the 
church  of  Conftantinople,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  call  perfons 
of  condition  the  patriarch  had  a mind  to  fpeak  with,  and  to 
keen  off  the  crowd  where  that  prelate  walked. 

This  deputy  appears  to  have  been  a fort  of  ufher,  or  tip- 
ftaff ; but  he  had  likewife  the  care  of  the  facred  veftments, 
in  wh>ch  he  approached  the  office  of  a facrillan. 

DEPUTY,  a perfoa  fent,  or  deputed,  by  lome  commu- 
nity in  their  name  and  behalf. 

Deputy  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  among  us  for  an  office, 
or  employ,  not  a dignity  ; and  ftands  indifferently  for  a vice, 
or  lieutenant. 

Deputy,  in  Law,  is  one  who  exercifes  an  office  in  an- 
other’s right  : and  the  forfeiture  or  mifdemeanor  of  fuch 
deputy  fhall  caufe  the  perfon  whom  he  reprefents  to  lofe  his 
office.  A principal  officer  may  not  appoint  a deputy  in  all 
cafes,  unlefs  the  grant  of  the  office  will  juftify  him  -in  fo 
doing  ; but  when  an  office  defeends  to  an  infant,  ideot,  &c. 
he  may  make  a deputy  of  courfe  (9  Rep.  47.).  A fupericr 
officer  m u ft  anfwer  for  his  deputy  in  civil  actions,  but  not 
in  criminal  cafes  (2  Inft.  191.  466.)  Judges  have  no 
power  to  hold  their  courts  by  deputy  (2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  7. 
§9.):  recorders,  however,  may  do  it  ( j Lev.  7 6 ).  Co- 
roners cannot  appoint  deputies,  becaufe  theirs  is  a judicial 
office  of  trull,  annexed  to  their  perfons  (1  Lil.  446.).  She- 
riffs, ftewards  of  a court,  bailiffs  of  a liberty,  and  conftables, 
are  allowed  to  appoint  deputies  (Cro.  Eliz.  534.  2 Danv. 
482.). 

Deputy  Rock,  in  Geography,  a fhoal  in  the  found  of  Cop- 
land, near  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  Ireland,  nearly  half  way 
between  the  fouth  end  of  Copland  ifland,  and  Donagbadee, 
on  which  the  leaft  water  is  eight  feet.  Latitude  540  38'. 
Long.  50  24'  W.  from  Greenwich, 
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DE  QUIBU3  fur  dtffetftn,  in  Law,  a writ  of  entry.  See 
Fhzherb.  Nat.  Brev.  tol.  191. 

DER,  a fyilable  frequently  prefixed  to  tbe  names 
of  places  in  England.  It  is  faid  to  fignify  that  fuch  were 
formerly  places,  where  wild  beads  herded  together,  fo  called 
from  the  Saxon  Lor,  fera,  unlefs  the  fituation  was  near 
fome  river. 

Der,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt;  11  miles  S.  of 
Sint. 

DitRA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a country  of  Iberia,  wa- 
tered by  the  river  S'canu^.  Steph.  Byz. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Afia,  in  thf  interior  of  Sufiana. 

DERAIGN.  See  Dereyn. 

DERANOBILA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Car- 
mania. 

DERASNTA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Bracklaw  ; 6S  miles  N.  W.  of  Bracklaw. 

DERAZINA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Lucko  ; 28  miles  N.  E.  of  Lucko. 

DERBE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a city  of  Afia  Minor,  in 
Lycaonia,  near  Ifauria.  M.  d’Anville  places  it  near  a 
fmall  chain  of  mountains,  detached  from  Taurus  in  the 
country  of  Ifauria  called  Antiochiana.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  New  Teftament,  A6fs  xiv.  6.  It  was  the  feat  of  Anti- 
pater Derbteus,  and  the  country  of  Timothy. 

Derbe,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  duchy 
of  Aofta  ; 10  miles  W.  of  Aolla. 

DERBENT,  or  Derbend,  a city  of  Perfia,  in  Daghef- 
tan,  fituated  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  Cafpian  fen,  and  having 
a harbour  ; though  the  word  on  this  fe a,  becaufe  veffe's  can 
feldom  approach  the  fhore,  on  account  of  fands  and  fhoals, 
but  are  obliged  to  anchor  at  the  diftance  of  ~ of  a mile ; the 
commerce  is  therefore  inconfiderable,  and  the  port  is  little 
frequented.  It  is  fail  to  have  been  built  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  called  Ilkander.  Czar  Peter  became  mafter  of  it 
during  the  civil  wars  of  Perfia,  and  the  emprefs  Catherine 
II.  took  it  in  1780.  This  city  forms  an  oblong  fquare  on 
the  declivity  of  an  eminence,  and  is  furrounded  with  a wall 
built  of  hewn  (lone,  five  fathoms  high,  in  many  places  1 0 feet 
thick,  and  fortified  with  a number  of  round  and  fquare 
towers.  On  the  higheft  point  lies  the  fort,  which  nature 
and  art  have  contributed  to  render  impregnable  ; but  it  lies 
too  high  to  defend  the  city,  and  too  remote  to  cover  the 
harbour.  Derbent  is  the  refidence  of  a khan,  and  its  inha- 
bitants are  chi-flv  Pevfians,  Tartars,  and  a few  Armenians. 
Two  or  three  Ruffian  fhipsare  annually  bound  for  D-rbent  ; 
they  are  ufually  laden  with  oats  and  rye,  and  carry  iron,  fteel, 
and  lead  for  the  Lefgues  and  other  Tartar  nations,  who  in- 
habit the  eaftern  chain  of  the  Caucafus.  The  neighbour- 
hood produces  fome  corn,  but  not  fuffi  dent  for  the  confump- 
tion  of  the  place.  Siamakee,  in  the  province  of  Schirvan, 
fupplies  this  port  with  fait,  and  filk,  both  raw  and  wrought 
for  exportation  ; but  Baku  is  a more  convenient  harbour. 
Drrbent  was  anciently  denominated  the  C,afpian  or  Al- 
banian gates,  as  it  occupies  a ftiort  declivity  between  the 
mountains  and  the  fea.  The  city,  if  we  give  credit  to  local 
tradition,  had  been  founded  by  the  Greeks  ; and  this  dan- 
gerous entrance  was  fortified  by  the  kings  of  Perfia  with  a 
mole,  double  walls,  and  doors  of  iron.  The  adjoining  terri- 
ritory  of  Derbent  is  very  inconiiderabte  in  extent,  being 
only  four  German  miles  in  length  on  the  fea-coaft,  and  ex- 
tending from  one  and  a half  to  two  miles  inland.  The 
northern  and  fouthern  boundaries  are  formed  by  the  rivers 
Darbach  and  Rubas,  between  which  lies  a broad  and  partly 
marfhy  level  interfered  by  many  fmall  brooks,  and  here 
and  there  interfperfed  with  beautiful  and  well  culti- 
vated corn-fields.  N.  lat.  4i°52'.  E.  long.  540  50'.  The 
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variation  of  the-  magnetic  needle  in  June  1 6,  i1q6,  waet 
1 j°  41'  20"  E. 

Derbent,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Romania,  20  miles  N.  of  Adrianopie. 

Derb  ent,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Cho.ra fan  ; 

1 10  miles  N E.  of  Herat. — Alfo,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Chorafan  ; 90  miles  S.  of  Abiverd. 

DERBICES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Afia, 
who  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  and  who  furniihed 
Darius  in  his  conteft  againft  Alexander  with  2000  horie- 
men — Alfo  a people  of  Africa,  in  the  interior  of  Libya. 

DERBINSKOI,  in  Geography,  a Tartarian  village  of 
Siberia,  in  the  government  of  Irkutfk,  on  the  Lena,  N. 
lat.  6o°  2c/.  E.  long.  ji6°  14'. 

DERBY,  the  county  and  principal  town  in  Derby- 
fhire,  England,  occupies  a flat  traft  of  land  on  the  banks 
of  the  liver  D.Twent,  the  waters  of  which  prove  eminently 
ferviceable  to  the  manufactures  of  this  place.  Derby  was  a 
place  of  repeated  conflicts  in  the  early  periods  of  Englifti 
hiftory.  In  the  year  874,  it  was  occupied  by  the  forces  of 
Halfden,  a Danifh  chief,  whofe  head  quarters  were  then  at 
Rependune,  now  Repton.  In  918,  the  Danes  were  ftill  its 
mailers ; but  the  fame  year  they  were  attacked  by  furprize, 
and  completely  routed  by  the  heroic  Ethdfleda,  daughter  of 
king  Alfred,  and  princefs  of  the  Mercians.  In  a few  years 
the  Danes  regained  poffeffion  ; but  were  again  expelled  in 
942  by  king  Edmund,  and  about  the  fame  time  dif- 
pofiefled  of  all  the  principal  towns  in  the  neighbouring 
counties  of  Lincoln,  Stafford,  Nottingham,  and  Leiceiter. 
That  Derby  about  this  period  was  a place  of  great  import- 
ance, is  evident  from  its  being  mentioned  in  Domefday- 
book  as  a royal  borough  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  contain- 
ing fourteen  mills  for  grinding  corn,  and  243  burgeffes,  forty- 
one  of  whom  held  twenty-four  plough-gates  of  taxed  land. 
The  annual  rent  then  paid  was  24/.  When  William  the 
Conqueror  obtained  the  crown,  he  gave  Derby,  with  a great 
rent-roll,  to  his  illegitimate  fon,  William  Peverell.  It  W2S 
afterwards  granted  by  Henry  I.  to  the  earl  of  Chefter, 
and  made  a corporate  town  ; but  its  charter  has  been  altered 
at  various  periods.  It  obtained  additional  privileges  from 
Henry  I,  and  II.  Richard  I.  and  John;  in  whofe  time 
the  burgeffes  were  indebted  to  the  exchequer  56  marks,  for 
the  confirmation  of  their  liberties.  In  the  fame  reign,  they 
were  likewife  returned  debtors  in  fixty  marks,  and  two  pal- 
freys, for  holding  the  town  of  Derby  at  the  ufual  fee-farm  ; 
and  ic/.  increafe  for  all  fervices,  and  having  fuch  a charter  as 
the  burgeffes  of  Nottingham.  A grant  was  obtained  from 
Richard  I.,  by  which  Jews  were  prohibited  from  refiding 
in  the  town.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  corporation 
was  deprived  of  its  liberties,  and  fummoned  into  one  of 
the  king’s  courts,  to  ar.fwer  “ By  what  authority  they  de- 
manded toll,  yet  paid  none  ? Why  they  claimed  the  exciu- 
five  privilege  of  dyeing  cloth,  and  prohibiting  cloths  to  be 
dyed  in  everv  other  place  within  ten  leagues,  except  Notting-’ 
ham  ? They  were  alfo  to  declare  by  what  right  they  etiofe 
a bailiff  yearly;  and  why  they  kept  a fair  on  Thurfday  and 
Friday  in  Whitfun- week,  and  another  of  feventeen  days  at 
the  time  of  the  feltival  of  St  James : to  explain  by  what 
authority  they  had  a coroner:  why  the  burgeffes  fhould  not 
be  filed  out  of  their  own  borough  ; and  wherefore  they  held 
weekly  markets  on  Sunday,  Monday,  Wednefday,  and 
Friday  ?”  Some  mutilated  charters  were  produced  in  an- 
fwer  to  thefe  requifitions ; but  the  liberties  of  the  town  were 
not  reftored  till  the  inhabitants  had  paid  a fine  of  40  marks, 
and  confented  to  pay  an  increafe  of  rent.  In  the  year  161  j, 
James  I.  granted  a new  charter,  confirming  the  privileges 
bellowed  in  former  reigns,  and  inveltingthe  corporation  with 
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additional  liberties.  By  this  charter  the  bailiffs,  recorder, 
and  town-clcrk,  or  any  three  of  them,  were  privileged  to 
hold  a court  of  record  on  every  fecund  Tuefday;  to  have 
the  foie  return  of  writs,  keep  a quarterly  ftffion,  two  courts- 
Icet,  and  fix  annual  fairs;  to  be  toll  free  throughout  the 
kingdom;  and  receive  toll  from  all,  except  the  duchy  of 
Lancalter,  which  was  to  pay  only  half  the  fums  charged  on 
the  inhabitants  of  other  places.  In  1638,  it  was  deter- 
mined, that  the  authority  of  the  two  bailiffs  fhould  be  veiled 
in  one  perfon,  to  be  chofen  annuahy,  and  to  be  called 
mayor.  The  then  bailiffs,  Henry  Millor,  and  John  Hope, 
were  the  firft  that  held  that  title.  In  1680,  the  ancient  char- 
ter was  furrendered  to  Charles  II.,  and  a new  one  (the  pre- 
fent)  obtained  at  the  expence  of  nearly  400/.  The  corpo- 
ration now  confifts  of  a mayor,  nine  aldermen,  fourteen  bre- 
thren, (out  of  whom  the  aldermen  are  deeded)  fourteen  com- 
mon-council men,  a recorder,  a high-ffeward,  and  a town- 
clerk.  The  privilege  of  returning  members  to  parliament 
is  poffeffed  by  the  freemen  and  fworn  burgeffes ; about  700 
in  number.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  a woman  was 
burnt  in  this  town  for  maintaining  that  the  facrament  was 
only  a memorial  or  representation  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Chrift,  and  that  the  elements  were  merely  bread  and  wine. 
In  1 <592,  the  plague  ravaged  this  town:  and  in  1665,  when 
London  was  nearly  depopulated  by  that  dreadful  calamity, 
it  again  broke  out  at  Derby,  and  proved  fo  fatal,  that  the 
country  people  refufed  to  bring  their  commodities  to  the 
market-place.  The  inhabitants,  to  prevent  a famine,  raifed 
a pile  of  ftones,  which  received  the  name  of  Headlefs-Crofs, 
in  an  open  fpace  without  the  town.  Here  the  market  people 
placed  their  provifions,  and  retired,  till  the  buyer,  who  was 
not  permitted  to  touch  any  article,  till  purchafed,  had  con- 
cluded his  bargain,  and  depotited  his  money  in  a veffel  filled 
with  vinegar.  In  the  rebellion  of  1745,  Derby  was  diftin- 
guifhed  as  the  farthell  place  in  England  to  which  the  pre- 
tender’s army  reached.  Their  coming  being  expeCted,  pro- 
per meafures  had  been  taken  for  the  fafety  of  the  town  ; and 
nearly  600  men  raifed  by  fubfenption,  befides  1^0  levied 
and  maintained  at  the  foie  expence  of  the  duke  of  De- 
von (hi  re. 

The  fituation  of  Derby,  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent, 
renders  it,  as  before  obferved,  extremely  favourable  for  the  in- 
ftitution,  and  procel’s,  of  manufactures  which  require  the 
aid  of  water  ; and  various  works  have  been  eftablifhed  in  the 
town,  or  its  immediate  vicinity.  Their  fuccefs,  however, 
has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  judicious  application  of 
machinery;  and  mills  on  themoft  improved  conftrudtion  have 
been  ereCted  for  various  purpofes.  Thofe  belonging  to  Meffrs. 
.Strutts,  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  are  particularly  in- 
genious ; and  the  facility  attained  by  them  in  working  dock- 
ings, figured  wailtcoat-pieces,  and  many  other  articles,  has 
eminently  contributed  to  the  extenfion  of  this  branch  of  bu- 
iinefs.  One  of  thefe  mills  is  remarkable  for  its  floors  being 
all  conftruCted  on  brick  arches,  and  paved  with  brick, 
whereby  it  is  rendered  abfolutely  indeftruCtible  by  fire.  This 
•building  is  fix  Itories  high,  1 15  feet  long,  and  30  feet  wide  ; 
it  was  ereCled  in  1793,  and  was  the  firft  fire-proof  mill  ever 
-built. 

Befides  the  cotton  factories,  the  manufactures  moft  cele- 
brated in  Derby,  are  thofe  of  filk,  porcelain,  and  orna- 
ments, Sec.  of  Derbyfhire  fpar  and  marble.  The  manufac- 
ture of  filk  is  carried  on  to  a great  extent,  and  the  number 
of  men,  women,  and  children  employed  in  it  is  upwards  of 
1000.  I he  work  is  chiefly  performed  by  means  of  machines, 
or  mills,  of  various  fize,  and  different  conftruCtion.  Theoriginal 
.null,  called  the  fitk-mill,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  being  the 
Arftand  iargeft  of  its  kind  ever  tre&ed  in  England,  ftands  on 


an  ifland  on  the  river  Derwent.  Its  hiftory  is  remarkable,  as 
it  exemplifies  the  power  of  genius,  and  the  vaft  influence 
which  the  enterpriles  of  an  individual  has  on  the  com- 
merce of  a country. 

The  extenfive  fabric  which  contains  the  machinery,  ftands 
upon  huge  piles  of  oak,  doubly  planked,  and  covered  with 
ilone-work,  on  which  are  turned  thirteen  {tone  arches,  that 
fuitain  the  walls.  Its  whole  length  is  no  feet,  its  breadth 
39,  and  its  height  55-§.  It  contains  five  (lories,  befide  the 
under  works,  and  is  lighted  by  468  windows.  In  the  three 
upper  Itories,  are  the  Italian  winding  engines,  which  are 
placed  regularly  acrofs  the  apartments,  and  furnifhed  with 
many  thoufand  fwifts  and  fpindles,  and  engines  for  working 
them.  In  the  two  lower  rooms  are  the  fpinning  and  twill 
mills,  which  are  all  of  a circular  foim,  and  are  turned  by  up- 
right drafts  pafling  through  their  centres,  and  communicat- 
ing with  (hafts  from  the  water-wheel.  Their  diameter  is 
between  twelve  and  thirteen  feet,  and  their  height  nineteen 
feet  eight  inches.  The  fpinning  mills  are  eight  in  number, 
and  give  motion  to  upwards  of  25,000  reel  bobbins,  and 
nearly  3000  (tar-wheels  belonging  to  the  reels.  Each  of 
the  four  twift  mills  contains  four  rounds  of  fpindles,  389  of 
which  are  connected  with  each  mi!!,  as  well  as  numerous 
reels,  bobbins,  (tar-wheels,  &c.  The  whole  of  this  ela- 
borate machine,  for  one  only  it  is,  though  diftributed  through 
five  large  apartments,  is  put  in  motion  by  a Angle  water- 
wheel, twenty-three  feet  in  diameter,  fituated  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  building.  The  whole  number  of  wheels  is  about 
14,000.  Ail  the  operations  are  performed  here,  from  wind- 
ing the  raw  (ilk,  to  organizing  or  preparing  it  for  the 
weavers.  The  raw-filk  is  chiefly  brought  in  (kains  or  hanks 
from  China  and  Piedmont ; that  produced  in  the  former 
country  is  perfectly  white,  but  the  produce  of  the  latter  is 
of  a light  yellow.  The  (kain  is  firft  placed  on  an  hexagon- 
al wheel,  or fwift,  and  the  filaments  which  compofe  it  are 
regularly  wound  off  upon  a fmall  cylindrical  block  of  wood, 
or  bobbin.  To  wind  a Angle  (kain  is  the  work  of  five  or  fix 
days,  though  the  machine  is  kept  in  motion  ten  hours  daily; 
lo  atlonifhingly  fine  are  the  filaments  of  which  it  is  formed. 
In  this  part  of  the  procefs,  many  children  are  employed, 
whofe  nimble  fingers  are  kept  in  continual  exercife  by  tying 
the  threads  that  break,  and  removing  the  burs  and  uneven 
part,  fome  of  which  are  the  cafes  which  the  filk-worm 
fabricates  for  its  own  grave,  or  rather  for  its  dormitory, 
while  nature  prepares  it  for  a new  mode  of  exiftcnce.  The 
filk  thus  wound  upon  the  bobbins,  i3  afterwards  twilled  by 
other  parts  of  the  machinery,  and  is  then  fent  to  the  doub- 
lers, who  are  chiefly  women,  ftationed  in  a detached  build- 
ing, which  (lands  on  the  fame  ifland,  on  piles  like  the  filk- 
mill  ; and  though  uot  half  fo  broad,  is  nearly  thirty  feet 
longer.  Here  four,  feven,  or  ten  of  the  threads  are  unit- 
ed into  one,  according  to  the  ufes  for  which  they  are  defign- 
ed  ; the  fine  kind  going  to  the  (locking  weaver ; the  others 
to  the  manufacturers  of  waiftcoat-pieces,  Sec. 

The  manufacture  of  porcelain  was  originally  eftablifhed  at 
Derby  about  the  year  1750,  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Duef- 
bury;  but  the  moft  confiderable  improvements  have  been 
effeCted  fince  his  deceafe,  through  the  judicious  methods 
employed  in  preparing  the  palte,  and  increafing  the  beauty 
of  the  decorations.  The  ware  itfelf  is  not  of  equal  fine- 
nefs  with  the  French  and  Saxon ; though  its  workmanfhip 
and  ornaments  are  far  fuperior.  The  paintings  are,  in  ge- 
neral, rich  and  well  executed,  and  the  gilding  and  burnifii- 
ing  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  body  of  the  femi-vitreous 
ware,  called  porcelain,  is  fine  white  clay,  combined  with 
different  proportions  of  fluxing  matter.  The  belt  kind  is 
abfolutely  infufible,  and  takes  for  its  glaze  a vitreous  fub- 
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fiance,  without  a particle  of  lead.  When  the  pafte  is  duly 
prepared,  by' grinding  and  other  operations,  it  is  configued 
to  the  workman,  whofe  dexterity  produces  a variety  of 
.beautiful  forms  from  the  fhapelefs  mafs  delivered  to  him. 
Round  veffels  are  ufually  made  by  a man  called  a thrower , 
who  works  them  on  a circular  block,  which  moves  horizon- 
tally op.  a vertical  lpindle.  From  him  they  pafs  to  the  lathe, 
and  are  reduced  to  their  proper  thicknefs  and  form  at  the 
end  of  an  horizontal  fpindle  Afterwards  they  are  finifhed, 
and  handled  if  neceffary  by  other  perfons,  and  are  then  con- 
veyed to  a (love  where  they  remain  till  the  moillure  is  en- 
tirely evaporated,  when  they  become  fit  for  baking.  Oval 
veffels,  fuch  as  tureens,  tea  pots,  &c.  affume  their  form 
by  being  prejfed  into  moulds  of  plafler,  or  gypfum,  by 
hand.  The  Jaggars,  or  cafes,  in  which  the  articles  are  burnt, 
are  various  in  (ize  and  dimenfions.  Thefe  are  fet  in  the  kiln 
or  oven,  one  upon  the  other,  and  when  piled  up  nearly  to 
the  top,  have  fome  appearance  of  piles  of  cheefe.  When 
the  kiln  is  full,  it  is  carefully  clofed,  and  the  ware  baked 
by  the  admiflion  of  heat  through  horizontal  and  vertical 
flues ; this  is  the  firit  baking,  and  the  porcelain  in  this  (late 
is  vulgarly  called  bifeuit.  It  is  then  dipped  in  glaze  of 
about  the  confiftence  of  cream,  and  carried  to  the  glaze 
kiln,  where  it  is  again  baked,  but  in  a lefs  degree  of  heat 
than  before.  The  ware  is  now'  delivered  to  the  painters, 
who,  with  colour  prepared  from  mineral  bodies,  ornament  it 
with  landfcapes  or  figures,  according  to  the  required  pat- 
terns. After  this  procefs,  it  is  again  conveyed  to  the  kiln, 
and  the  colours  vitrified,  in  order  to  fix  and  give  them  a 
proper  degree  of  lultre.  Every  coat,  or  layer  of  colour,  re- 
quires a frefh  burning  ; once  or  twice  is  fuffi  .ient  for  the  orna- 
ments of  the  common  porcelain,  but  the  more  elaborate  de- 
corations render  it  neceffary  for  the  qoluurs  to  be  laid  on, 
and  undergo  the  aCtion  of  fire  feveral  times,  before  they  ob- 
tain their  full  effeCt.  This  completes  the  procefs  of  thofe 
articles  that  have  no  gold  in  their  pattern  ; but  where  this 
addition  is  wanted,  the  are  penciled  w’th  a mixture  of  oil 
and  gold  diffolved,  or  thrown  down  by  quick! iver  aided  by 
heat,  and  once  more  comm  'ed  to  the  kiln  ; here  the  gold 
reaffumes  folidity,  but  comet  nit  with  a dull  furface,  which 
is  quickly  rendered  brilliant  by  rubbing  with  blood  (lones, 
and  other  polifhing  fubltances.  Toe  porcelain  is  now  ready 
for  ufe,  but  the  latter  part  of  the  procefs  requires  confider- 
able  care,  as  the  gold,  when  not  1 ifficiently  burnt,  will  fe- 
parate  in  thin  flakes,  and  when  ovo-hred,  will  not  receive  a 
proper  polifli.  The  higheft  finifhed  are  in  this  manufactory 
is  frequently  returned  to  the  enamel  ki.n,  where  the  colours 
are  fluxed  fix  or  feven  times ; the  beft  only  are  here  finifhed 
for  fale.  The  making  of  bifeuit  figures,  or  white  ware,  is 
peculiar  to  this  manufactory  ; and  the  pieces  are  fuppofed  to 
be  equal  in  beauty  and  delicacy  to  any  of  a fimilar  kind 
made  in  Europe.  Here  the  lathe  is  of  no  ufe,  the  figures 
being  all  call  in  moulds  of  plafler  or  gypfum,  into  which 
the  materials  are  poured,  having  previously  been  reduced  to 
a liquid  of  the  confiftence  and  appearance  of  thick  cream. 
The  water  contained  in  the  mixture  is  quickly  abforbed  by 
the  plafler,  and  the  pafte  becomes  fufficientiy  hard  and  te- 
nacious to  part  freely  from  the  mould.  The  various  parts 
of  the  figures,  as  the  head,  arms,  legs,  &c.  are  calf  in  fepa- 
rate  moulds,  and  when  dried  and  repaired,  are  joined  by  a 
pafte  of  the  fame  kind,  but  thinner  than  the  former.  The 
articles  are  then  lent  to  the  kiln,  and  after  undergoing  a 
regular  and  continued  heat,  come  out  extremely  white  and 
delicate. 

The  original  filk-mill,  ereCted  by  Mr.  Crochet,  and  now 
called  the  old  {hop,  was  afterwards  converted  into  a cotton 
factory,  but  is  at  prefent  in  the  occupation  of  Meffrs.  Brown 


and  fon,  who  employ  it  for  cutting  "and  polifhing  marble, 
and  manufacturing  the  D;rbyfhire  fluor  fpar,  or  blue  John, 
and  gypfum,  into  a variety  of  beautiful  ornaments,  as  urns, 
vafes,  columns,  obelifks,  See.  The  machinery  applied  to 
execute  thefe  purpofts  is  of  very  i ngenious  conftruction  5 
and  the  lathes  are  fo  contrived,  by  the  affiitance  of  a re- 
verfe  morion,  that  they  can  readily  be  made  to  revolve  either 
flower  or  falter,  as  the  defign  or  quality  of  the  fubftance 
under  manufacture  may  require.  They  may  likewife  be 
flopped  at  pleafure,  without  impeding  the  motion  of  any 
other  part  of  the  works.  When  the  blue  John  is  to  be 
made  into  a vafe,  or  any  other  ornamental  form  that  renders 
the  ufe  of  the  lathe  neceffary,  it  is  carved  with  a mallet  and 
chiffel,  into  a rude  reftmbiance  of  the  objeCt  intended  to 
be  produced,  and  being  afterwards  ftrongly  cemented  to  a 
plug  or  chock,  is  ferewed  upon  the  lathe.  A flow  motion 
is  then  given  to  the  work,  and  a bar  of  fteel  about  two  feet 
long,  and  half  an  inch  fquare,  properly  tempered,  and 
pointed  at  each  end,  is  applied  to  the  fluor,  on  which  water 
is  continually  dropping  to  keep  the  tool  cold,  preferve  it 
from  fiiClion,  and  enable  it  more  readily  to  reduce  the  fub- 
ftance upon  which  it  aCts.  As  the  furface  becomes  fmoother, 
the  tool  is  applied  with  more  freedom,  and  the  motion  of 
the  lathe  accelerated,  till  the  fluor  has  affumed  its  deftined 
form.  When  the  turning  is  completed,  pieces  of  grit-ftone, 
of  different  degrees  of  finenels,  are  applied  with  water  to 
bnng  the  article  to  a proper  ground  for  polifhing  with  fine 
emery,  tripoli,  and  putty,  or  calx  of  tin..  Thefe  means  are 
continued  till  the  fluor  is  incapable  of  receiving  a higher  de- 
gree of  polifh  ; which  is  known  when  water  thrown  on  it 
will  no  longer  increafe  its  luftre.  The  advantage  of  the 
lathe  fet  in  motion  by  water  over  thofe  worked  by  the  foot, 
is  laid  to  be  particularly  confpicuous  in  forming  hollow  vafes, 
or  articles  of  equal  delicacy.  By  the  ufe  of  the  foot-lathe 
the  fluor  was  frequently  broken,  and  without  extreme  care, 
its  laminated  texture  always  diftnrbed ; but  the  greater 
fteadlnefs  given  to  the  machinery  by  the  water-wheel,  ope- 
rates as  an  effectual  prefervation  from  thefe  inconveniences. 
The  great  eafe  with  which  a flow  or  quick  motion  can  be 
produced  by  the  ufe  of  the  water  lathe,  is  alfo  an  additional 
advantage,  and  tends  confiderably  to  increafe  the  elegance 
of  the  ornaments.  The  fame  wheel  which  gives  motion  to 
the  lathes  for  manufacturing  the  fluor-fpar,  &c.  is  likewife 
applied  to  work  the  machinery  for  fawir.g  and  polifhing 
marble.  On  the  vibrating  poles  to  which  the  cranks  are 
fixed  are  Aiding  boxes,  containing  fets  of  faws,  which  are 
nothing  more  than  thin  plates  of  foft  iron,  that  drop  as  they 
cut  the  marble.  Thefe  are  fupplitd  with  fand  and  water  ; 
and  being  moveable  with  ferews,  may  be  arranged  at  diffe- 
rent diftances,  fo  that  the  flabs  may  be  cut  of  any  thicknefs. 
A fet  of  faws  confifts  of  a different  number  of  plates,  fo 
that  the  block  to  which  they  are  applied  may  be  feparated 
at  one  procefs  into  as  many  flabs  as  may  be  thought  necef- 
fary. The  flabs  thus  fawn,  are  taken  to  the  polifhing  bed, 
which  has  four  wheels  that  move  on  a gangway  with  a very 
flow  motion  given  to  it  by  a worm  and  a crank.  One  of 
the  flabs  being  fixed  on  this  bed,  another  is  fattened  above 
it  to  an  arm  attached  to  a vibrating  pole,  that  werks  with  z 
quick  motion  in  a tranfverle  direction.  The  fl-ibs  thus  mov- 
ing in  contaCt  with  each  other,  and  being  fupplied  with 
fand  and  water,  foon  acquire  a level  furface,  when  finer  ma- 
terials are  employed  to  increafe  their  fmoothnefs,  and  give 
them  a higher  polifli. 

Derby  is  divided  into  five  parifhes,  each  of  which  has  a 
church.  The  principal  ornament  of  the  town  is  All-Saints 
church  : yet,  refpeCtable  aa  it  is,  it  difplays  a remarkable 
inftance  of  architectural  incongruity.  The  tower  was 
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ere£led  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. > and  its  upper  pait  is 
richly  ornamented  with  tracery,  crockets,  high  pinnacles, 
and  battlements  ; but  the  body  is  Grecian,  and  the  interior 
is  particularly  light  and  fpacious.  The  roof  isfupported  by 
five  columns  on  each  fide.  The  defign  of  the  body  of  the 
church  was  executed  by  Gibbs,  the  ingenious  architect  of  St. 
Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  London.  The  money  for  building  it 
was  chiefly  procured  through  the  indefatigable  exertions  m 
the  then  minifter,  Dr.  Michael  Hutchinfon,  whofe  zeal  and 
fuccefs  in  this  work  are  recorded  on  a tablet  to  his  memory, 
placed  againfl  the  fouth  wall  within  the  church.  On  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  chancel  is  the  monument  room  of  the  Ca- 
vendifhes ; and  many  of  that  iiluftricus  family  are  buried  in  the 
vault  beneath.  In  this  repolitory  is  a fplendid  mural  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  celebrated  countefs  of  Slsrewlbnry  ; 
it  was  conftrufted  in  he-  life-time,  and  under  her  mfpefticn. 
Among  other  monuments  delervirg  of  notice,  is  one  to  the 
memory  of  William,  earl  of  Devonfhire,  who  died  in  1628, 
anl  Chriftian,  his  countefs.  Another  neat  monument,  by 
Nollekins,  difplays  the  medallion  and  arms  of  William,  earl 
of  feefborough,  who  died  in  1 793  * ar)d  on  a mural  monu- 
ment, by  Ryfbracb,  to  the  memory  of  Caroline,  countefs  of 
Befborough,  who  d:ed  in  1760,  is  a well  executed  figure  of 
that  lady.  Agauift  the  wall,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  church, 
is  a curious  memorial  of  Richard  Crofhaw,  who  was  the  fon 
of  a poor  nailor  in  this  town,  and  went  to  London  in  a lea- 
thern doublet  to  feek  his  fortune:  poflcfling  indufiry  and 
perfeverance,  his  endeavours  proved  fuccefsful;  and  having 
attained  coniiderable  affluence,  he  bequeathed  upwards  of 
4000/.  to  the  corporation  of  Derby,  for  the  maintenance  of 
leflurers,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  other  benevolent  pur- 
pofes.  He  died  in  163  1 . The  other  four  churches  of  this 
town  are  refptflively  dedicated  to  St.  Alkmund,  St.  Peter, 
St.  Werburgh,  and  St.  Michael.  The  firft  of  thefe  isfup- 
pofed  to  have  been  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century,  in  honour  of  Alkmund  (fon  of  Alured,  the  depofed 
king  of  Northumberland)  who  was  flain  in  battle  while  en- 
deavouring to  reinftate  his  father. 

The  principal  public  buildings  in  Derby  are  a county 
hall,  a town  had,  a county  gaol,  an  elegant  afiembly  room, 
and  a theatre.  The  county  hall,  which  is  a large  but  heavy 
building  of  free  (tone,  was  finifhed  in  the  year  1660-  The 
town  hall,  built  by  the  corporation  in  1730,  is  a handfome 
ftrufture.  The  county  gaol  was  erected  about  1736,  at  the 
expence  of  the  county,  aided  by  a donation  of  400/.  from 
the  duke  of  Devonfhire:  it  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  town,  near  the  upper  end  of  Friar  gate,  and  is  a very 
refpeftable  building,  well  adapted  for  the  purpofe  of  its  def- 
tination:  the  front  is  from  an  excefient  defign,  difplaying  fo- 
lidity  and  ftrength,  without  that  affeftation  of  incongruous 
ornament  fo  frequently  exhibited  in  modern  buildings  of  fimi- 
larcharafter.  The  affembly  room  is  of  {tone,  and  is  fituated 
on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  market  place:  the  foundation  was 
laid  in  1763;  but  the  edifice  was  not  completed  till  1774. 
The  theatre  Hands  in  Bold  lane,  is  built  of  brick,  and  was 
erefted  in  1773. 

Derby  is  a very  improving  and  populous  place  ; and  though 
the  buildings  have  been  continually  increafing  for  the  lafl 
twenty  years,  they  are  yet  infufficient  for  the  convenience  of 
the  inhabitants.  Frefh  ground  is  frequently  broken  up  for 
new  houfes,  which  are  mollly  let  before  they  are  completed  : 
the  number  of  houfes,  as  afcertained  by  the  late  ail,  was 
2,144,  chat  of  the  inhabitants  10,832  ; but  both  are  in- 
creafing, and  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  will  keep  pace  with 
the  progrefflve  improvements  of  the  town,  and  the  augmenta- 
tion of  its  trade.  Various  branches  of  bufinefs,  befides  the 
.manufactures  already  mentioned,  are  carried  0.1  to  a .conlider- 


able  extent,  and  feveral  new  works  of  magnitude  have  lately 
been  effablifhed.  On  Nun’s  green  a bleaching-ground  has 
been  opened,  in  which  the  proceffes  are  performed  according 
to  the  improved  methods  introduced  by  the  advancement  of 
chemiftry : to  aid  the  operation,  a fmall  fleam-engine  has 
been  ereCted.  A mil!  for  flitting  and  rolling  iron  for  a va- 
riety of  purpofes;  a large  furnace  for  fmelting  copper  ore, 
with  a machine  for  battering  and  rolling  the  copper  into 
{beets  ; a red  lead  manufactory  ; a mill  for  making  tinned- 
plates,  See.  are  alfo  exifting  in  this  town  or  its  immediate 
vicinity.  Among  the  modern  improvements  of  Derby,  may 
be  included  the  lighting  and  paving  of  the  ftreets,  and  the  re- 
moving of  thofe  obltruCtions  that  prevented  a free  paflage. 
Thefe  purpofes  were  effefted  by  an  a£l  paffed  in  1792, 
which  appointed  commifiioners  with  full  power  to  levy  a 
fmall  rate  on  the  inhabitants,  and  likewife  to  fell  all  the  com- 
mon land  belonging  to  Nun’s  green;  the  fums  thus  pro- 
duced to  be  applied  in  defraying  the  neceflary  charges. 
Since  the  above  year,  feveral  of  the  bridges  that  were  built 
acrofs  the  Markeaton  Brook  have  been  removed,  and  three 
new  ones,  of  flone,  erefted  by  fubfeription.  An  elegant 
bridge  of  three  arches  has  likewife  been  built  over  the  Der- 
went ; and,  together  with  the  filk-mill,  the  weirs,  and  the 
broad  expanfe  of  the  river,  forms  a very  pleafing  profpecl  on 
entering  the  town  from  the  Nottingham  road. 

Numerous  bequefts  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  have  been 
made  at  different  times  by  benevolent  perfons.  One  of  the 
moll  confiderable  charities  is  the  Devonfhire  alms-houfe, 
founded  by  the  countefs  of  Shrewfbury  in  queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  for  the  fupport  of  eight  men  and  four  women  : the 
old  houfe  was  taken  down  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  the 
prefent  ereCted  by  the  duke  of  Devonfhire.  Science  and 
literature  meet  with  great  encouragement  at  Derby  : this 
may,  in  fome  degree,  be  aferibed  to  the  Philofophical  So- 
ciety eftablifhed  here  about  the  year  1772,  through  the 
foftering  patronage  of  the  late  Richard  French,  efq.  and 
Dr.  Darwin,  the  latter  of  whom  for  many  yearn  made  this 
town  his  refidence.  Several  book-focieties  have  alfo  been 
inflituted ; and  to  the  credit  of  the  individuals  compofing 
them,  the  works  purchafed  are  chiefly  of  a fcientific  and 
philofophical  tendency. 

Derby,  previous  to  the  difTolution  of  religious  houfes,  con- 
tained a monaflery  dedicated  to  St.  Helen,  founded  by 
Robert  de  Ferrariis,  fecond  earl  of  Derby,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  century;  a fmall  Benediftine  nunnery, 
founded  foon  after  the  former  by  an  abbot  of  Derby,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  de  Pratis;  a priory  of  Dominicans, 
or  Black  Friars,  founded  towards  the  clofe  of  the  thirteenth 
century;  and  a cell  of  Cluniac  monks,  founded  by  Walth- 
eof,  a Saxon  nobleman,  dedicated  to  St.  James,  and  given 
early  in  the  twelfth  century  to  the  abbey  of  Bermondfey, 
in  Southwark.  Here  were  alfo  an  hofpital  dedicated  to  St. 
Leonard,  and  a maifon-dieu,  both  inflituted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  lepers. 

Derby  is  fituated  126  miles  N.W.  from  London  ; it  has 
a weekly  market  on  Friday,  and  feven  annual  fairs. 

The  celebrated  aflronomer  John  Flamftead,  is  confidered 
by  fome  authors  as  a native  of  this  town  ; an  opinion  which, 
though  controverted,  is  favoured  by  the  circumftance  of  his 
father  refiding  here. 

The  vicinity  of  Derby  furnifhes  a variety  of  agreeable 
walks,  where  the  inhabitants  may  enjoy  a falutary  exercife, 
and  a fuccefiion  of  profpedts  diftinguifhed  by  the  fofter  fea- 
tures that  attend  cultivation.  O11  Windmill-hill,  at  a fhort 
diftance  from  the  town,  a neat  profpeft- houfe  has  lately  been 

erected  by Robinfon,  efq.  from  which  the  views  over 

the  adjacent  country  are  very  extenfive.  Hutton’s  Hiftory 
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of  Derby,  Svo.  Pllkington’s  Hiftory  of  Derbyshire,  2 vo!s. 
8vo.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  iv. 

Derby,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Orleans  county,  Ver- 
mont, on  the  N.  line  of  the  date,  on  the  E.  fhore  of  lake 
Memphremagog. — Alfo,  a pod-town  in  New  Haven  coun- 
ty, ConnedVcut,  on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  conlhi- 
ence  of  Naugatuck  and  Houfatcnick  rivers.  This  t wn 
was  fettled  in  j 665,  and  is  now  divided  into  two  parifhes, 
and  has  an  academy.  It  has  a confiderable  trade  with  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  in  its  vicinity  are  mills  on.  the  fads  of  Nau- 
gatuck, and  iron  as  well  as  other  woiks  on  Eight-mile  river, 
that  falls  into  the  Houfatornck,  which  is  navigable  for  12 
miles  to  this  town.  It  has  187S  inhabitants. 

Derby,  or  Darby,  Upper  and  Lower,  are  fuuated  in 
Delaware  county,  P.  nnfylvania  ; the  former  containing  862, 
the  latter  980  inhabitants}  feven  milts  S.W.  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Derby-kcc/-.  See  Bronchocele. 

Derby  Canal  is  the  parliamentary  name  of  a navigable 
canal  in  the  county  of  Derby,  which  was  completed  in  the 
year  1794,  between  the  Trent  river  at  Swarkilone,  and  Little 
Eaton,  with  a rail-way  extenfion  thence  to  the  collieries  at 
Smiihey-Houfcs,  near  Denby,  and  a branch  from  the  fame 
to  Hotfley  and  Smalley  Mills  collieries.  There  is  alio  a 
branch  from  the  town  of  Derby  to  the  Erewafh  canal,  near 
Sandyacre.  See  Canal. 

DERBYSHIRE  is  a county  fituated  nearly  in  the  mid- 
d’e  of  England,  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the  eaftern  and 
weftern  leas.  It  is  encompaffed  by  Yorkfhire  and  Chefhire 
to  the  north,  and  Stafford  (hire,  Leicefterfhire,  and  Notting- 
hamfhire  to  the  eaft,  weft,  and  fouth.  The  area  is  fuppofed 
to  meafure  about  55  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  38  in  an 
oppofne  dire&ion,  and  comprifes  nearly  720,640  acres  of 
land.  Of  thefe  above  500,000  are  cultivated  arable  and 
pafture,  whilft  the  remainder  confills  chiefly  of  bleak  moun- 
tainous regions,  and  open  commons.  The  whole  county  is 
divided  into  fix  hundreds,  and  contains  11  market  towns, 
and  136  parifhes.  Thefe  comprehend  33,191  houfes,  and 
about  161,142  inhabitants. 

The  northern  and  fouthern  parts  of  this  county  exhibit  a 
Ifriking  difference  and  contrail  in  geographical  features : as 
the  former  abounds  with  hill  and  vale,  and  the  latter  prefents  a 
flat-furface.  The  higher  region  isdenominated  the  High  Peak, 
and  the  latter  the  wapentake,  or  Low  Peak.  Among  the  chief 
eminences  in  this  dilirift  are  the  mountains  of  Ax-edge,  and 
Kinder-fcont.  The  former  is  fituated  near  Buxton,  and  was 
calculated  by  Mr.  Whitehurll  to  be  about  2100  feet  higher 
than  the  town  of  Derby,  and  1000  feet  above  the  valley  in 
which  Buxton-hall  hands:  the  elevation  of  Kinder-fcont, 
though  not  precifely  alcertained,  is  fuppofed  to  be  greater. 
The  High  Peak  is  a region  of  bleak  barren  heights,  and 
long  extended  moors,  interfperfed  with  deep  vallies,  through 
which  the  fnriall  dreams  take  their  courfe.  Here  the  feenery 
is  in  many  parts  romantic  and  fublime  ; though,  on  the 
whole,  interior  in  pidlurefque  effeft  to  that  of  other  moun- 
tairou3  countries.  Beauty,  indeed,  is  only  refident  in  the 
vallies  ; the  high  ground  appearing  dreary  and  deftitute  of 
entertainment;  and  in  many  fituations  not  a fmgle  houfe  01* 
tree  is  to  be  feen,  to  divert  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  or  relieve 
the  wearinefs  that  arifes  from  the  contemplation  of  fterility 
and  nakednefs.  The  Low'  Peak  abounds  with  eminences  of 
various  height  and  extent.  Brafiirigton-Moor,  Alport,  near 
Wirkfworth,  and  Crich-Cliff,  are  the  moft  elevated,  and 
command  very  exteniive  profpe£ts  : from  Alport,  on  a clear 
day,  the  Wrekin  in  Shropfhire  may  be  diftinguifhed.  On 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  county  there  is  alfo  a high  ridge  of  con- 
fiaerable  extent,  beginning  to  the  fouth  of  Hardwick,  and 
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continuing  in  another  direction  to  the  extremity  of  the 
county,  where  it  enters  Yorkfhire.  The  fouthern  part  of 
Derbyfnire  is  in  general  pleafant  and  well  cultivated,  but 
prefents  no  particular  variety  of  feenery.  The  mountainous 
part  of  this  county  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft,  by  the 
greater  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  it.  At  Chatfworth, 
which  is  by  no  means  the  higheft  trad,  about  33  inches  of 
rain  have  been  found  to  fall  annually  at  a medium.  The 
High  Peak  is  peculiarly  liable  to  violent  ftorms,  in  which, 
the  ram  defeends  in  torrents,  fo  as  frequently  to  occafion 
great  ravages  in  the  lands;  it  is  alfo  fubjedt  to  very  high 
winds.  Thefe  caufes,  together  with  the  elevation  of  the 
country,  render  it  cold,  fo  that  vegetation  is  backward  and 
unkindly,  Some  kinds  of  grain  will  not  grow  in  the  Peak, 
and  others  feldom  ripen  till  very  late  in  the  year.  The  at- 
mofphereis,  however,  pure  arid  healthful,  and  the  higher  fitu- 
ations are  generally  free  from  epidemic  difeafes,  though 
agues  and  fevers  fometimes  prevail  in  the  vallies.  One  dif- 
eafe  is,  however,  endemic  in  thefe  parts,  and  even  as  far 
fouth  as  Derby  ; this  is  the  Bronchocele  or  Derby-neck  : it 
J*  an  enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  throat ; and  is  a de- 
gree of  the  fame  difeafe  that  is  known  in  the  Aips,  and 
other  mountainous  trafts.  It  is  alfo  prevalent  in  foir.e  parts 
of  Sumatra  and  the  Eaft  Indies. 

The  moft  common  foil  of  Derbyshire  is  a reddilh  clay,  or 
marl  ; the  fouthern  dillridl  is  in  general  ccmpofed  of  it, 
having  little  or  no  ftone  near  the  furface  : but  fome  parts  of 
this  tradh  are  interfperfed  with  fmall  beds  of  fand  or  gravel ; 
and  in  moift  fituations,  land  of  a bla ckifh  colour,  and  loofe 
texture,  is  fometimes  met  with,  continuing  through  an  ex 
tent  of  from  50  to  200  acres.  This  kind  of  foil  is  likewife 
found  throughout  the  fouthern  and  middle  part  of  the  ex- 
terfive  tradl  of  limeftone,  which  lies  on  the  north-weft  fide 
of  the  county.  Its  colouring  principle  is  iron  ; but  its  qua- 
lity is  very  various  in  different  fituations ; in  fome  it  contains 
much  calcareous  earth;  in  others  it  does  not  efftrvefee  with 
acids.  The  large  tracl  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  county, 
which  extends  from  Stanton,  Dale,  and  Morley,  to  the 
borders  of  Yorkfhire,  and  abounds  wuth  coal,  is  covered  with 
a clay  of  various  colours,  black,  grey,  brown,  and  yellow, 
but  principally  the  laft  ; and  is  in  fome  places  mixed  with  a 
large  proportion  of  fand.  Similar  foil  is  alfo  met  with  in 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  county  ; and  in  fome  parts 
where  gritftone  is  found  ; but  in  the  latter  fituations,  the  land 
is  more  frequently  of  a black  colour,  and  bituminous  quality. 
In  the  vallies,  near  the  barks  of  the  larger  rivers,  the  foil  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  adjacent  parts,  and  has  been 
evidently  altered  by  the  depoiitions  from  the  inundations. 
Peat  bogs  exitl  in  che  north  parts  of  the  county,  even  on  the 
higheft  mountains  ; and  in  fome  of  them,  trees  have  been 
found  nearly  perfedl.  Barley  is  much  cultivated  in  many 
parts,  but  particularly  in  the  parifhes  of  Grefley  and  Repton, 
where  the  farmers  are  induced  to  grow  it,  by  the  confump- 
tion  of  malt  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Burton,  whofe  fa- 
mous ale  has  acquired  fuch  extenfive  celebrity.  The  whole 
produce  has  been  calculated  at  about  5000  quarters  annually. 
On  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  county  the  land  is  chiefly  under 
tillage  ; but  the  midland  trafts  have  a mixture  of  pafture  and 
arable,  according  to  fituation  ; the  moors  in  this  diftrife  are 
in  a courfe  of  progreffive  improvement.  In  the  High  Peak  the 
grounds  are  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  grazing  and  breeding 
of  cattle  ; very  little  corn,  befides  black  oats,  being  grown  : 
on  the  more  elevated  parts,  fheep  of  the  fmaller  horned 
kind  are  fed;  the  mutton  is  excellent.  Little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  artificial  graffes : but  an  un- 
common fpecies  of  culture,  as  a field  crop,  here  pra£bfed  is 
that  of  chamomile ; about  200  acres  are  devoted  to  its 
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£ rowth.  A loamy  foil  is  chcfen  for  its  cultivation,  and, 
after  the  ground  is  well  prepared  by  thorough  cleanings, 
about  the  end  of  March,  the  roots  of  an  old  p antation  are 
taken  up,  and  divided  into  fmall  flips,  which  are  planted  in 
rows  about  eighteen  inches  afunder,  and  at  about  the  fame 
diftance  in  the  rows,*  The  plants  are  kept  clean  by  fre- 
quent hoeing  and  weeding  with  the  hand.  In  September 
the  flowers  are  fit  to  gather:  their  perfe&ion  depends  upon 
their  being  fully  blown,  without  their  having  flood  fo  long 
as  to  lofe  their  whitenefs ; the  flowering  continues  till  flopped 
by  the  frofls.  The  gatherings  are  repeated  as  often  as  fuc- 
ctffions  of  flowers  appear  ; but  this  depends  very  much  on 
the  feafon,  dry  open  weather  furnifhing  more  fucceffions  than 
wet  or  dull  weather.  When  the  flowers  are  gathered,  tney 
are  carefully  dried,  either  in  kilns  very  moderately  heated, 
or  on  the  floors  of  boarded  rooms,  heated  by  flow  fires:  the 
objedi  is  to  keep  the  flowers  white  and  whole,  and  this  is 
belt  efiedted  by  drying  them  as  flowly  as  poffible.  The 
produce  varies  from  two  hundred  weight,  or  even  lefs,  to 
four,  five,  and  in  force  few  inftances,  fix  hundred  weight  per 
acre.  The  price  has  alfo  varied  from  2/,  toy/.  per  cwt. 
The  plants  ufualiy  hand  three  years,  of  which  the  firfl  af- 
fords the  fma'delt  produce  ; and  the  fecond  the  greateft  and 
befi.  When  the  lame  plants  are  continued  beyond  three 
years,  the  ground  becomes  foul,  and  the  flowers  weak. 
When  dried,  the  flowers  are  packed  in  bags  ; and  afterwards 
fold  to  perfons  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  tranfmit  them  to 
the  druggifts  in  London. 

For  the  botanical  charafter  and  medicinal  properties  of 
chamomile,  fee  Anthemis. 

The  inclolures  of  Derbyfhire  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
annually  extending.  Within  the  lafl  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  county  has  been  in- 
clofed,  and  the  rent  in  many  inftances  nearly  doubled.  The 
foutherw  part,  and  the  wapentake,  are  almoft  wholly  in  this 
ftate  ; but  the  grounds  in  the  High  Peak  are  chiefly  open. 
The  former  diflridfs  are  tolerably  well  provided  with  timber, 
but  in  this  refpeft  the  plantations  of  Kidlefton  park  are  un- 
rivalled by  any  in  the  county. 

The  manufaftures  which  are  carried  on  in  Derbyfhire  are 
various  and  exteofive.  With  Nottinghamfhire  and  Leicefter- 
fhire,  it  partakes  in  the  manufa&ure  of  flockings  ; with 
Yorkfhire,  in  that  of  iron,  and  of  woollen-cloth  ; and  with 
Lancafhire,  in  that  of  cotton.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the 
manufa&ures  of  filk  and  of  Derbyfh’re  fpar,  the  latter  of 
which  may  be  confidered  as  peculiar  to  this  county.  The 
bufinefs  of  hofiery  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  pa'ts  that  border 
on  Nottinghamfhire,  and  to  Litton,  near  Tidefwell.  The 
number  of  frames  employed,  including  thofe  on  which  filk 
and  cotton  flockings  are  wrought,  has  been  calculated  at 
about  135°-  Wool  is  moftly  manufa&ured  in  the  High 
Peak,  adjacent  to  Yorkfhire.  Cotton  is  manufactured  in 
different  modes,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  county  ; but 
the  principal  factories  are  at  Cromford,  Belpar,  and  Derby  : 
in  the  former  the  cotton  is  prepared  by  the  machine  invent- 
ed by  the  late  fir  Richard  Arkwright;  from  fixteen  to 
twenty  machines,  on  the  fame  model,  are  alfo  employed  in 
other  parts  of  the  county.  The  [ilk  and  fpar  manufactures 
are  nearly  confined  to  the  town  of  Derby. 

Befides  the  fources  of  labour  derived  from  the  branches  of 
commerce  above  enumerated,  the  mines  of  lead,  iron,  cala- 
mine, and  coal,  afford  employment  to  many  inhabitants  of 
this  county.  The  lead  mines  conftitute  a confiderable  part 
o*  the  natural  riches  of  Derbyfhire,  and  fome  of  them  have 
probably  been  worked  through  a long  fuccefiion  of  ages : 
their  produce  was  formerly  of  greater  value  than  at  prefent ; 
9S  the  veins  become  poorer,  the  deeper  the  mines  are  exca* 


vated.  Camden  imagined  that  Derbyfhire  was  alluded  to 
by  Pliny,  where  he  fays,  “ In  Britain  lead  is  found  near  the 
furface  of  the  earth  in  fuch  abundance,  that  a law  is  made 
to  limit  the  quantity  that  fhall  be  gotten.”  However  this 
may  be,  we  have  decifive  evidence  that  the  Romans  had  lead 
works  in  this  county,  as  feveral  pigs  of  lead  have  been 
found  with  Roman  inferiptions.  The  firth  of  thefe  was  dif- 
covered  on  Cromford  Moor,  in  the  year  1777,  on  which  the 
following  Lntence  was  legible:  imp.  cars,  hadrjani. 

avg.  mei.  lvi.  That  the  lead  mines  of  Derbyfhire  were 
known  to  the  Saxons,  is  apparent  from  the  mine  near  Caftle- 
ton,  called  Odin,  from  the  name  of  one  of  their  deities  : the 
fame  circumftance  implies  that  it  was  opened  p'evious  to 
the  introduction  of  Chriftianity  into  Britain.  It  appears 
alfo,  that  there  were  lead  mines  in  the  wapent-ke  of 
Wirkfworth,  in  the  year  835  ; for  at  that  period  Kene- 
wara,  abbefs  of  Repton,  granted  her  eftate  at  Wircefworth 
to  Humbert  the  alderman,  on  condition  that  he  annually 
gave  lead  of  the  value  of  300  Shillings  to  archbifhop 
Ceolnoth,  for  the  ufe  of  Chrift-Cuurch  Canterbury.  At  the 
time  of  the  Norman  furvey,  the  bufinefs  of  the  lead  mines 
was  undoubtedly  carried  on  to  a confiderable  extent,  as  no 
lefs  than  feven  mines  in  this  county  are  mentioned  in  the 
Domefday  book. 

Veins  oflead  ore  are  diflinguifhed  on  account  of  their  va- 
rious pofitioris  in  the  earth,  by  the  different  nanm-sof  pipe,  rake, 
and  flat  works.  Pipe-works  lie  bet.veen  two  rocks  or  ftrata, 
yet  feldom  follow  any  regular  inclination,  but  fill  up  fiffurts, 
the  lines  or  branches  running  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
more  or  lefs  horizontally.  The  veins  are  fomet’mes  twenty 
or  thirty  yards  wide,  and  fometimes  not  more  than  two 
inches : they  mod  commonly  have  toad-ftone  in  the  vicinity, 
either  above  or  below.  Rake,  or  perpendicular  veins,  are 
found  in  the  clefts  and  chafms  of  the  lime-ftone;  and  confe- 
quently,  ioftrad  of  extending  uniformly  between  the  fame 
ftrata,  they  follow  the  dire&ions  of  the  cavities,  and  fome- 
times pmetrate  150  or  200  yards  into  the  earth.  The  flat- 
works  bear  a great  refemblance  to  the  pipe  ; yet  difagree  in 
fome  circumftances.  The  principal  leader  or  item  in  the 
pipe  is  accompanied  with  many  branches,  but  the  flat  has 
none  ; the  latter  fpreads  wider,  yet  feldom  extends  more 
than  100  yards.  It  is  alfo  found  near  the  futface,  and  in 
the  fobd  rock.  The  miners  are  divided  in  opinion  whether 
the  pipe  or  rake  veins  are  mod  prevalent. 

The  greateft  impediments  to  working  the  mines  are  foul 
air,  and  water.  To  relieve  them  from  the  firfl,  a pipe  or 
tube  is  generally  introduced  down  the  (haft,  and  extended 
along  the  roof  of  the  gallery,  to  the  place  where  the  work  is 
carried  on.  To  remove  the  water  many  adits,  or,  as  they 
are  here  termed,  foughs,  have  been  driven  from  the  bottom  of 
fome  neighbouring  valley,  and  made  to  communicate  with 
various  works  by  different  channels  or  galleries.  The  longeit 
adit  in  Derbyfhire  is  at  Youlgrave,  running  from  the  Der- 
went to  Alport,  and  called  the  Hilcar  fough.  This  coft 
upwards  of  50,000 /.  It  relieves  a confiderable  number  of 
mines,  and  is  nearly  four  miles  in  length.  Another,  and 
one  of  the  mod  confiderable  at  Wirkfworth,  is  called  Crom> 
ford  fough.  This  is  lull  two  miles  in  length,  and  was 
driven  at  an  expence  of  30,000/. 

The  annual  produce  of  lead  from  the  Derbyfhire  mine3 
cannot  be  exactly  afeertained.  but  may  be  eflimated  at  a a 
average  of  between  5000  and  6000  tons.  The  trade  has  been 
generally  confidered  to  be  on  the  decline,  as  the  increafe  of 
depth  renders  the  mines  more  difficult  to  be  worked,  as  well  as 
more  expenfive  ; yet,  from  the  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  the  art  of  fmelting,  and  the  more  effectual  mode 
employed  to  relieve  the  mines  from  water,  by  the  driving  of 
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p.ew  levels,  asd  the  erection  of  fome  improved  fire- engines, 
advantages  have  been  obtained,  which,  to  a certain  extent, 
counterbalance  the  augmented  expences. 

Iron-Hone,  or  oxyd  of  iron,  is  found  in  this  county  in 
great  abundance;  it  occurs  throughout  the  whole  diftritff  in 
which  coal  has  been  difeovered,  the  Chinley  hills  excepted. 
The  depth  at  which  it  lies  from  the  furface  is  various,  but 
frequently,  from  the  great  dipping-  of  the  ftrata,  it  iajfds  out 
to-day,  as  they  here  term  it.  In  this  cafe  a hole  is  made  like 
the  (haft  of  a coal  pit,  which  is  gradually  enlarged  as  it  is 
carried  deeper,  till  the  cavity  affumes  the  fhape  of  a bell. 
Thefe  are  ieldom  funk  lower  than  eighteen  or  twenty  yards; 
when  at  that  depth  frefh  ground  is  broken,  and  new  open- 
ings made,  of  fimilar  depth  and  form.  From  this  practice 
the  land  receives  greater  injury  by  working  iron  mines,  than 
thofe  of  coal;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  judged  expedient  to 
dig  for  iron  ore,  unlcfs  the  beds  are  very  rich.  Their  thick- 
net's  varies  from  two  to  twelve  inches.  The  quantity  of  iron 
annually  produced  in  this  county  amounts  to  between  fif- 
teen and  fixteen  thoufand  tons.  See  Iron. 

The  chief  places  at  which  calamine  is  obtained,  are 
Caftleton,  Cromford,  Bonfall,  and  Wirkfworth.  It  occurs 
at  various  depths,  but  is  generally  found  near  a vein  of 
lead  ore  r fometimes  the  two  minerals  are  mixed,  or  run  a 
confiderable  way  by  the  fide  of  each  other ; but  more  fre- 
quently, dne  ceafes  where  the  other  begins,  and  a good  vein 
of  both  is  never  found  in  the  fame  place.  The  quantity- 
prepared  annually  in  this  county  is  about  Joo  tons.  In 
the  crude  Hate,  its  value  is  from  three  to  four  pounds  a 
ton  ; but  when  refined,  it  is  fold  at  nine  or  ten  pounds. 
By  the  various  proceffes  it  undergoes  before  it  becomes  fale- 
able,  it  lofes  abi  ut  eight  parts  in  twenty.  See  Calamine. 

Coal  was  obtained  in  Derbyfhire  fo  early  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.,  both  in  the  liberties  of  Norton  and  Al- 
freton.  This  is  evinced  by  the  grant  made  to  the  monks 
of  Besuchief  abbey  by  the  lord  of  Alfreton,  Thomas  de 
Chaworth,  who  gave  them  licence  to  fupply  themfelves  with 
this  fubfiance  in  any  quantity  they  thought  proper,  from 
either  of  the  above  places.  It  is  found  at  different  depths, 
and  in  fome  fituations  feveral  beds  are  perforated  by  one 
fhaft ; but  the  upper  ones  are  of  inferior  quality,  and  feldom 
worked.  Here,  as  in  Cumberland,  the  vein  of  coal  is  fre- 
quently feparated,  or  broken,  by  fome  intervening  fubfiance, 
moftly  clay;  and  the  coal  on  one  fide  is  fometimes  found 
lifted  up  or  cafi  down  ten  or  twenty  yards  from  its  level,  on 
the  other.  Befides  the  home  confumption  of  coal,  which 
is  very  great,  large  quantities  are  annually  fent  to  Sheffield; 
and  by  the  different  canals  more  is  conveyed  into  Leicefter- 
fhire,  Nottinghamfhire,  Lincolnlhire,  and  Northamptonfhire. 

Derby  (hire  alfo  abounds  with  metallic  ores,  foffils,  and 
various  mineral  fubfiances ; but  it  would  exceed  our  limits 
to  particularize  all.  Thofe  who  wifii  for  fuch  information 
are  referred  to  Mawe’s  Mineralogy  of  Derbyfhire,  and  the 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  iii. 

The  mineral  and  medicinal  waters  of  Derbyfhire  are,  as 
might  be  expected  in  a country  abounding  with  foffils,  nu- 
merous. All  thofe  of  a chalybeate  and  fulphureous  nature 
arife  in  beds  of  fhale,  and  probably  derive  their  impreg- 
nation from  this  fubfiance ; the  warm  fprings  alfo  are  obferved 
to  appear  near  thefe  beds,  though  they  break  out  in  the 
firatum  of  lime-ftone  almoft  exclufively.  The  molt  cele- 
brated warm  fprings  are  thofe  at  Matlock  and  Buxton ; 
they  occur  likewife  at  Stony  Middleton ; and  Middleton, 
near  Wirkfworth,  had  formerly  a fpring  of  this  defeription, 
which  was  cut  off  fome  years  fince  by  driving  a faugh  to 
remove  the  water  from  fome  lead  mines  in  the  vicinity. 
Thofe  of  Matlock  and  Buxton  have  obtained  much  celebrity 


for  their  medicinal  properties,  and  are  annually  vifited  by 
a confiderable  afflux  of  company,  who  refort  to  them  as  weU 
for  pleafure  as  for  health.  The  natural  hiftory  of  the  Mat- 
lock  and  Buxton  waters  occupied  much  of  the  attention  o^ 
the  lat.e  Dr.  Darwin,  whofe  death  has  deprived  fociety  or 
one  of  its  molt  valuable  members,  and*fcicnce  of  one  of  her 
moil  diftinguifhed  fons.  His  principal  obfervations  on  this 
fubjedt  were  contained  in  a letter  written  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Pilkington,  and  publifhtd  in  the  “ View  of  Derbyfhire. 
Among  the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  ref  petting 
the  origin  of  warm  iprings,  the  doftor  favours  the  fol- 
lowing: “That  the  water  of  thele  fprings  is  raiftd  in. 
vapour  by  fubterraneous  fires  deep  in.  the  earth,  and  that 
this  vapour  is  condenfed  under  the  furlace  of  trie  mountains 
in  the  vicinity  of  fprings.” 

Amongft  the  fulphureous  waters  of  Derbyfhire,  that 
which  is  higheft  in  repute  rifes  in  the  park  ot  lord  Scaif- 
dale,  at  Kidkfton.  In  a glafs  it  looks  very  clear  and  trani- 
parent ; but  in  the  well  it  appears  of  a blackhh  blue  colour, 
tinged  with  purple,  and  any  fubfiance  thrown  into  it  affumes 
the  lame  appearance.  It  is  principally  valued  lor  its  ant.* 
fcorbutic  qualities.  When  taken  inwardly  it  afts  as  a diuretic, 
and  has  given  relief  to  perfons  afflicted  with  the  gravel.  . It 
has  alfo  been  found  efficacious,  from  external  application, 
in  various  cutaneous  difeafes,  but  more  efpecially  in  u. census 
complaints.  The  temperature  of  the  fpring  is  about  f o 1 1 y - 
feven  degrees.  Several  other  lulphureous  fprings  rile  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  county,  but  have  hitherto  undeigone 
very  little  examination. 

The  chalybeate  waters  are  numerous,  but  the  molt  cele- 
brated fpring  of  this  nature  is  at  Qnarndon,  about  thtee 
miles  from  Derby.  Perfons  of  a weak  and  relaxed  habit 
have  been  much  benefited  by  its  ufe  : when  taken  in  fuffi- 
cient  quantity,  it  generally  operates  as  a cathartic  ; yet  to 
produce  this  effedt,  exercife  is  fometimes  neceffary.  Its  tem- 
perature is  nearly  forty-nine  and  an  half.  Within  zoo 
yards  of  the  warm  fpring  at  Buxton,  there  is  a chalybeate 
water  of  properties  nearly  fimilar  to  that  at  Quarndon.  Other 
chalybeate  waters  are  found  at  Morley,  Chefferfield,  Iib- 
fhelf,  Duffield,  and  Bradley. 

In  the  liberty  of  Heage,  about  midway  between  Crich. 
and  Belpar,  is  a martial  vitriolic  fpring,  the  only  one  tnat 
has  yet  been  found  in  this  county.  It  is  fituated  in  a 
black  boggy  foil,  and  was  accidentally  difeovered  about 
thirty-fix  years  ago. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  I rent,  the 
Derwent,  the  Dove,  the  Wye,  the  Errewafh,  and  the 
Rother. 

Derbyfhire  is  fituated  in  the  diocefe  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  and  fends  four  members  to  parliament,  viz.  two 
for  the  county,  and  two  for  the  county -town.  Piikington’s 
View  of  Derbyfhire,  2 vols.  Svo.  Mavve's  Mineralogy  of 
Derbyfhire,  2 vols.  8vo.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  fii. 

Derbyshire  Spar.  See  Fluor-Spar. 

DERCETO,  or  Atergatis,  in  Mythology, a Syrian  god- 
defs,  fuppofed,  by  many  learned  perfons,  to  be  the  fame  with 
AJlarte.  See  Astarte,  and  Atergatis. 

DERDER,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Ancients,  a name 
ufed  by  Avicenna  and  Serapion,  to  exprefs  the  common  elm, 
whofe  bark  they  ufed  on  many  occafions. 

DERE,  or  Dire,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a maritime 
town  of  Ethiopia,  fituated  on  a promontory  of  the  fame  name, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Arabic  gulf,  now  cape  Bab-eUMandeb* 
DEREA,  a town  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia, 
Steph.  Bye. 
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DEREFELD,  in  our  Old  Writers,  is  ufed  for  a park, 
q.  d.  a field  of  deer. 

DEREGE,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the  Red  fea:  low 
and  covered  with  grafs ; but  round  like  a fhield,  whence 
its  name.  It  lies  between  the  ports  of  Sibt  and  Djezan. 

DEREHAM,  East,  or  Market-Dereham,  is  a market 
town  and  parifh  in  the  hundred  of  Midford  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk.  It  is  16  miles  from  Norwich,  and  ioi  north-eafl 
from  London.  In  the  year  1801,  it  contained  518  houfes, 
and  2505  inhabitants.  This  place  has  fuftained  confider- 
able  injury  by  fires ; firft  in  the  year  1581,  when  nearly  the 
whole  town  was  deftroyed  ; and  again  in  1679,  when  about 
20,000  /.  worth  of  property  was  confumed.  The  houfes 
fince  built  have  been  rendered  more  commodious,  and  the 
town  by  paving,  &c.  more  pleafant.  A nunnery  is  faid  to 
have  been  founded  here  in  700,  and  deftroyed  by  the  Danes 
in  974.  The  manor  is  called  Dereham-  Reginas,  and  is  in- 
vefted  in  the  crown.  Here  are  a weekly  market  on  Friday, 
and  two  annual  fairs.  The  parifh-church  is  an  ancient  build- 
ing : and  contains  fome  curious  relics.  William  Cowper, 
the  poet,  was  buried  here  in  1800.  In  the  town  are  three 
modern  meeting  houfes.  Blomefield’s  Hiftory  of  Norfolk. 

DEREIGNMENT,  or  Deraignment,  in  Law.  The 
fubftantive  dereinment  is  fometimes  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe 
with  the  French  defrayer  or  defranger;  that  is,  to  difplace 
or  fet  out  of  order.  Thus  we  find  deraignment  or  departure 
out  of  religion,  ann.  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  and  5 and  6 
Edw.  6.  c.  13.  Thus  alfo  we  meet  with  dereinment  or 
difeharge  of  their  profeflion,  35  Henry  VIII.  cap.  29.  which 
is  faid  of  thofe  religious  men  who  forfook  their  orders  or 
profeflion.  See  Kitchin,  fol.  152.  The  leflee  enters  into 
religion,  and  afterwards  is  deraigned.  And  Briton,  c.  21. 
ufes  femonenfe  defrtnable,  for  a fummons  that  may  be  chal- 
lenged as  defeftive,  or  not  lawfully  made.  Skene,  De  Verb. 
Signific.  verbo  difrationare,  makes  it  fignify  what  we  call 
waging  and  making  of  law. 

DERELICTS,  from  de,  and  relinquo,  I leave,  in  the 
Civil  Law,  are  fuch  goods  as  are  wilfully  thrown  away,  or 
relinquilhed  by  the  owner. 

Derelict  is  alfo  applied  to  fuch  lands,  as  the  fea  reced- 
ing from,  leaves  dry,  and  fit  for  cultivation. 

If  they  are  left  by  a gradual  recefs  of  the  fea,  they  are  ad- 
judged to  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  lands:  but 
when  an  ifland  is  formed  in  the  fea,  or  a large  quantity  of 
new  land  appears,  fuch  derelift  lands  belong  to  the  king. 
See  on  this  fubjeft  the  article  Alluvion. 

DERELSIDE,  in  Botany , a name  by  which  fome  authors 
have  called  the  tamarind- tree.  Alpin  E^yDt.  p.  328. 

DEREMISTiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  a 
people  who  inhabited  the  interior  of  Illyria. 

DEREMMA,  a town  of  Alia,  in  Mefopotamia. 

DERENBURG,  in  Geography.  See  Derneourg. 

DERENPERG,  a town  ot  Germany,  in  the  archduchy 
of  Auftria  ; three  miles  S.  of  Ebenfurth. 

DEREON,  in  Ancient  Geography , a fmall  place  of  Thrace, 
upon  the  Euxine  fea,  at  the  extremity  of  Macron-Tychos. 

DERETINI,  a people  of  Illyria,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in 
Dalmatia. 

DEREVIANNOE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Ruflia,  in 
the  province  of  Ufting,  on  the  Vitchegda ; 76  miles  E.  of 
Uft  Sifollk. — Alio,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Oionetz,  on  the  W.  coaft  of  lake  Olonetz;  12  miles 
S.  of  Petrovadlk. 

DE  REVOCATIONE  Parliament!,  the  name  of  a 
writ  for  recalling  a parliament.  Thus  in  5 Edw.  III.  the 
parliament  being  fummoned,  was  recalled  by  fuch  a writ  be- 
fore it  met.  Vide  Pryn’s  Animad.  on  the  4 Inft.  f.  44. 
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DEREWNEA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Novogrodek  ; 42  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Novo- 
grodek. 

DEREYN,  or  Deraign,  difrationare  vel  dirationare,  in 
our  Old  Laws , is  generally  ufed  for  the  aft  of  proving  : thus 
we  find  dirationabit  jus  fuum  hseres  propinquior.  Glanv. 
iib.  ii.  c.  6.  And,  dirationavit  terram  illam  in  curia  mea. 
Id.  lib  ii.  c.  20.  Brafton  ufes  it  in  the  fame  fenfe.  Habeo 
fufficientem  difratiocinationem  et  probationem,  lib.  iv.  traft  6. 
c.  16.  And  fo  he  makes  ufe  of  difrationare,  iib.  iv. 
c.  22.  And  we  find  to  dereyn  the  warranty  in  Old  Nat. 
Br.  fol.  146.  To  deraign  that  right,  3 Edw.  I.  c.  4,  and 
Weftmin.  tom.  ii.  c.  3.  When  the  parfon  of  any  church  is 
difturbed  to  demand  tithes  in  the  next  parifh,  by  a writ  of 
indicavit,  the  patron  (hall  have  a writ  to  demand  the  advow- 
fon  of  the  tithes,  being  in  demand  ; and  when  it  is  deraigned, 
then  (hall  the  plea  pat's  in  the  court  Chriftian,  as  far  forth 
as  it  is  deraigned  in  the  king’s  court. 

DERG,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Ireland,  which  rifes  in 
the  county  of  Donegal,  and  having  paffed  through  a lake  of 
the  fame  name,  enters  the  fouth-weftern  angle  of  Tyrone,  and 
after  a courfe  of  a few  miles,  unites  its  waters  to  thofe  of  the 
Mourne. 

Derg,  Lough,  a lake  of  Ireland,  in  the  fouthern  part  of 
the  county  of  Donegal,  which  contains  feveral  iflands,  one 
ot  which  is  remarkable  for  St.  Patrick’s  purgatory.  This 
ifland  is  but  126  yards  long  by  4^  broad,  and  the  cave, 
which  is  called  the  purgatory,  is  16  feet  and  a half  by  two 
wide,  and  fo  low  that  a tali  man  cannot  ftand  ereft  in  it. 
It  holds  exaftly  nine  perfens ; and  a tenth  could  not  remain 
in  it  without  great  inconvenience.  The  floor  is  the  natural 
rock,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  large  ftones  and  fods. 
It  was  imagined  in  the  dark  ages,  that  “ whoever  repented 
and  was  armed  with  true  faith,  and  entering  that  pit  conti- 
nued there  a night  arid  a day,  fhould  be  purged  from  all  his 
fins,  and  alfo  during  his  abode  there,  ftiould  not  only  fee  the 
pains  of  the  damned,  but  the  joys  of  the  blcffed.”  There 
were  alfo  in  the  ifiand  a monaftery  for  regular  canons  of  St. 
Auftin,  feven  chapels,  and  fix  churches  dedicated  to  St.  Pa- 
trick and  other  faints.  The  cell  was  demoiiihed  in  1497,  by 
order  of  pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  in  1630,  the  lords  juttices 
ordered  it  to  be  broken  open  5 the  monks  were  driven  away  ; 
and  it  was  left  in  ruins.  The  place,  however,  ftill  continues 
to  be  frequented  in  the  month  of  May,  June,  and  July. 
This  ifland,  the  lake,  and  river,  are  a1!  fuppofed  by  fome 
antiquaries  to  have  derived  their  name  from  dearg  or  dirg, 
a cave,  and  the  cave  to  be  fpoken  cf  in  the  Puranas  of  the 
Indian  Bramins.  Mr.  Wilford  confiders  Ireland  as  the  Su- 
varneya  of  the  Puranas.  Suvarneya  was  from  the  earlieit 
periods  confidered  as  the  abode  of  the  Pitris  ft.  e.  fathers  or 
manes).  A place  where  the  pitris  could  be  ieen,  is  pofi- 
tively  declared  to  be  a narrow  cave  in  a fmall  ifland  in  a lake, 
the  waters  of  which  were  bitter.  In  it  was  the  entrance  of 
the  Dirghe,  or  long  paflage  into  the  infernal  regions,  which 
is  often  mentioned  in  the  Puranas.  The  name  Dirghe,  and 
the  d -feription  of  the  cave,  certainly  much  referable  that  in 
Ireland,  whiift  the  change  of  Pitris  to  Patricius  is  lefs  diffi- 
cult than  many  changes  which  have  occurred  in  proper 
names.  Still  it  feems  incredible  that  Ireland  fhould  have 
been  known  to  the  Indians,  and  connefttd  in  any  way  with 
their  fables.  Ware  and  other  antiquarians  maintain 
the  Pagan  origin  of  the  ceremony,  and  Dr.  Ledwiqh,  who 
denies  that  fuch  a perfon  as  St.  Patrick  ever  exifted,  fup- 
pofes  the  ftory  of  the  cave  to  be  “ a pagan  tale  of  purgatory 
trumped  up  with  every  circumftance  that  could  work  on 
the  hopes  and  fears”  of  the  Trifh,  fo  as  to  render  them  more 
obedient  to  papal  authority.  Here  then  the  learned  doftor 
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and  his  refpeftable  antagonift  (general  Vallancey)  are  not 
much  at  variance,  could  the  former  admit  the  oriental  origin 
of  what  both  confider  as  a relift  of  paganifm.  The  moll 
difcouraging  circumftance  attending  difcuffions  of  this  kind, 
is,  that  as  on  one  hand,  after  much  labour  employed  in  invef- 
tigation,  certainty  cannot  be  attained,  fo  on  the  other,  if  it 
could,  it  would  be  attended  with  no  praftical  benefit.  For, 
of  what  confequence  is  it,  whether  the  purgatory  were  an 
eaftern  or  weftern  fable  ; whether  it  originated  with  a real 
St.  Patrick,  or  was  a fiftion  of  a later  age.  Ledwiche’s 
Antiquities  of  Ireland,  Vallancey’s  Profpeftus  of  a Dic- 
tionary of  the  Irifli  Language. 

DERGHAS,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Segeftan  ; 120  miles  ES.E.  of  Zareng. 

DERGUY,  Le,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aveiron,  and  diftrift  of  Rodez;  5 leagues  S.  of 
Rodez. 

DERHAM,  William,  in  Biography , a celebrated 
divine  of  the  church  of  England,  was  born  at  Stowton, 
near  Wcrcefter,  in  the  year  1657.  The  elementary  parts  of 
his  education  he  had  at  Blockley,  but  hepurfued  the  ftudies 
preparatory  to  his  profeffion  at  Trinity  college,  Oxford. 
Here  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  induftry  and  talents. 
In  1681,  as  foon  as  he  had  taken  orders,  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  lady  dowager  Grey  Warke,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  Wargrnve,  in  Berk- 
fiiire,  and  :n  1689  to  the  more  valuable  living  of  Upminfter 
in  EiTex.  In  this  place  he  applied  himfelf,  with  great 
ardour,  to  the  purfuit  of  natural  fcience,  in  which  he 
afterwards  greatly  excelled.  He  was  foon  noticed  by  the 
fcholars  of  the  age,  and  introduced  to  the  Royal  Society,  of 
which  he  proved  one  of  the  mod  ufeful  members.  Among 
his  earlieft  publications  was  “ The  Artificial  Clock-Maker, 
a Treatife  on  Watch  and  Clock-Work,  &c.”  which  has 
gone  through  many  editions.  In  the  years  17 11  and  1712, 
he  was  appointed  preacher  at  Mr.  Boyle’s  lefture,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  publifhed,  in  a new  form,  the  fermons 
he  had  delivered,  under  the  title  of  “ Phylico-Theology,  or 
Demonftration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  from 
his  works  of  Creation.”  This  was  followed  by  a work, 
having  the  fame  defign  in  view,  entitled  “ Aftro-Theology, 
or  a Demonftration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God, 
from  a Survey  of  the  Heavens.”  Thcfe  volumes  are  too 
well  known  to  require  from  us  any  particular  account  of 
their  contents.  Few  books  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
young  perfons  with  greater  advantage.  Upon  the  acceffion 
of  George  I.,  Mr.  Derham  was  made  chaplain  to  his 
majefty,  and  foon  after  appointed  one  of  the  canons  of 
Wirtdfor.  In  the  year  1730,  the  degree  of  doftor  of  divi- 
nity was  conferred  on  him  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 
The  other  works  of  Dr.  Derham  were  entitled  to  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  every  friend  to  virtue  and  religion.  He  lived 
highly  refpefted  and  efteemed  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
has  obtained  for  himfelf  an  unfading  reputation.  lie  died 
in  the  year  1733,  and  was  buried  at  Upminfter.  As  a 
preacher,  he  is  laid  not  to  have  excelled  ; his  perfon  was 
rather  deformed,  and  his  manner  and  delivery  ungraceful, 
but  his  life  and  labours  were  rendered  highly  iubfervient  to 
the  intereft  of  religion  and  unfeigned  piety.  Biog.  Brit. 

DERIBIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Alia  Minor, 
in  Lycaonia,  which  had  been  epifcopal  under  the  metropolis 
of  Iconium. 

DER1VATIO,  in  Rhetoric , is  a figure  in  which  words 
that  are  derived  from  the  fame  root  come  together  in  the 
fame  fentence.  The  figure  is  repeated  in  the  following 
example  : “ He  wifhed  rather  to  die  a prefent  death,  than 
t®  live  a miferable  life.” 


DERIVATION,  from  cle , and  rivtis,  a flream,  in  Gram- 
mar, the  affinity  one  word  has  with  another,  by  having  been 
originally  formed  from  it, 

Derivation,  in  Phyfwlogy,  the  drawing  of  a humour  from 
one  part  of  the  body  to  another.  It  was  fuppofed  by  the 
ancients  that  dileafes  arofe  from  humours  flowing  into  and 
varioufly  affefting  the  difeafed  parts;  and,  confequently, 
that  the  mode  of  cure  confifted  in  removing  fuch  humours. 
This  they  attempted,  in  various  inftances,  by  indireft  means, 
as  the  application  of  blifters  to  neighbouring  parts,  See.  The 
operation  of  fuch  curative  methods  was  referred  to  the 
principle  of  derivation  : humours  in  the  head  were  faid  to 
be  drawn  out  by  blifters  in  the  neck  ; and  the  difehargrs 
by  the  kidnies,  inteftines,  and  fkin,  were  all  confiaered  as  fo 
many  outlets  by  which  noxious  humours  could  be  expelled. 
The  more  correft  views  of  the  animal  economy  enteitained 
by  modern  phyfiologifts  have  banifhed  all  thofe  vifionary 
notions,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  mere  flights  of  fancy, 
and  totally  unfupported  by  either  fafts  or  reafoning.  The 
humoral  pathology  has  been  entirely  overthrown,  and  the 
ideas  of  derivation,  founded  on  that  fyftem,  have,  of  courfe, 
fallen  with  it.  Yet  the  vafcular  fyftem  feems  to  be  fubjeft 
to  an  influence,  which  may  be  denominated  that  of  deriva- 
tion. Where  the  blood-veflels  of  different  parts  communi- 
cate together,  the  removal  of  blood  from  one  fet  has  a 
powerful  operation  in  emptying  the  others  ; and  feveral  ex- 
periments feem  to  prove  that  this  influence  is  much  more 
aftive  than  we  fliou’d  have  fuppofed.  (See  the  article 
Circulation.)  This  is  an  important  point  in  praftice, 
as  the  utility  of  local  blood  letting  depends  on  it.  This  is 
ftriftly  local  only  in  affeftions  of  the  fkin  ; in  all  other  in- 
' ftances  the  blood  is  drawn  from  veffels  connefted  with  thofe 
of  the  difeafed  organ  ; and  the  latter  can  only  be  influenced 
by  the  way  of  derivation.  Thus  it  is,  that  opening  the 
temporal  artery  afts  in  affeftions  of  the  eye  and  brain  5 
cupping  the  head  or  neck  in  difeafes  of  the  brain,  & c. 

Derivation.  See  Angle. 

DERIVATIVE,  ill  Grammar,  a word  which  takes  its 
origin  from  another  word,  called  its  primitive. 

Such  is  the  word  derivative  itfelf,  which  takes  its  origin 
from  the  primitive  rivus,  a rivulet,  or  channel,  out  (Tf  which 
leffer  ftreams  are  drawn  ; and  thus  manhood,  deity , lawyer , 
See.  are  derived  from  man , dens , law,  & c. 

Derivative,  or  Secondary  Conveyances,  in  Raw,  are 
thole  which  prefuppofe  fume  other  convey  ance  precedent, 
and  only  ferve  to  enlarge,  confirm,  alter,  reftrain,  reftore,  or 
transfer  the  intereft  granted  by  fuch  original  conveyance. 
Thefe  are  releafe,  conjirmation  , furrenchr , ajjignment , and 
defeasance. 

Derivative  Mountains , or Jlrata , in  Geology,  according 
to  Mr.  Kirwan  (Gcol.  Elf.  226.)  are  fuch  as,  being  formed 
fubfequently  to  the  production  of  organic  fnbftances,  origi- 
nated from  diiintegration,  and  the  principal  character  by 
which  fuch  are  diflinguifhed,  conflfls  in  their  exhibiting 
vegetable  fubftances,  or  petrifaftions,  or  land-fhells,  as  thofe 
of  fnails,  or  fluviatile  fliells,  with  either  none,  or  fcarce  anyr, 
marine  remains  : the  futility  of  thefe  diftinftions  a writer  in 
the  article  Colliery  has  endeavoured  to  Anew. 

DERKUL,  in  Geography , a river  of  Ruflla,  which 
runs  into  the  Donetz  ; 36  miles  S.  of  Bielovodfk. 

DERMA,  in  Anatomy , a name  given  to  the  cutis,  or  true 
fkin.  It  is  derived  from  I excoriate.  See  Integu- 
ments. 

DERMATO-LOGIA,  a difeourfe  on  the  fubjeft  of 
the  fkin  ; from  the Jhln,  and  Xoyoc,  a difeourfe. 

DERMATODEA,  in  Botany , Ventenat  Tabl.  v.  2, 
34.  A genus  formed  by  Ventenat  of  the  Lichen  canlru.s, 

and 
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-and  Its?  near  allies  (Dill.  Mufc.  t.  27,  28.  f.  102—109.) 
called  by  Acharius  Pellidtn.  The  former  erroneoufly  com- 
prehends L.  pulnwnarius  under  this  genus,  which  is  other- 
wife  tolerably  natural,  and  will  probably  be  retained  under 
its  Acharian  name. 

DERMBACH,  orTHERMBACH,  in  Geography , a frrall 
and  anciently  fortified  town  of  Germany,  in  the  bifhopric 
of  Fulda,  and  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  which  now  be- 
longs to  the  new  kingdom  of  Weftphalia. 

DERMESTES,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  coleoptera. 
Thefe  have  the  antennae  clavate,  the  club  perfoliated,  and 
three  of  the  joints  thicker  than  the  others : the  thorax  convex 
and  flightly  margined : head  infledled  and  concealed  under  the 
thorax.  Linn  Gmelin  divides  the  dermtftes  genus  into 
two  families ; the  firft  including  thofe  with  the  jaw  bifid, 
the  other  fuch  as  have  the  jaw  armed,  with  a fingle  tooth. 
In  the  Entomologra  Britannica  of  Marfham  they  conftitute 
three  families,  one  of  which  is  diftinguifhed  by  having  the 
body  oblong  ; the  two  other  have  the  body  ovate,  but  one 
has  the  extreme  joint  of  the  antennae  obtufe,  and  the  other 
rather  pointed.  The  Linnsean  genus  dermeftts  contains  a 
number  of  infeffs,  defcribed  by  Thunberg  under  the  title  of 
Anobium,andofthe  Ips  of  Olivier,  and  Ligniperda  of  Pallas. 
Fabricius  forms  fevera!  genera  of  the  Linriaean  dermcftes. 

The  greater  number  of  the  dermeftes  tribe  fubfift  in  the 
larva  ftate  on  the  dried  {kins  of  animals,  and  indeed  on  a’moft 
anykind  of  animal  fubftances;  they  are  exceedingly  deftvuftive 
to  leather,  andalfo  to  timber,  and  fomeof  the  fpecics  are  too 
well  known  from  the  havoc  they  occafion  among  books  and 
furniture.  A few  kinds  are  found  on  flowers. 

Species. 

Lardarius'.  Black;  anterior  part  of  the  wing-cafes 
cinereous,  with  a black  dot  on  each.  Linr.,  &c. 

It  is  this  infc£t  chiefly  that  infefts  the  dried  ikins,  and 
other  preparations  of  animals,  birds,  &c.  preferved  in  mu- 
feums ; and  it  is  alio  found  in  old  bacon,  and  other  animal 
fubftances.  The  larva  is  oval  and  hairy,  and  it  is  in  this 
ftate  the  infedl  does  mifchief. 

Elongatus.  Black  ; wing  cafes  at  the  bafe  and  pof- 
terior  band  livid  ; antennae  and  legs  ferruginous.  Linn. 
Fn.  Suec.  Native  of  Europe. 

Undatus.  Obiong  and  black;  wing-cafes  with  a dou- 
ble white  waved  band,  Linn.  Oliv.  Found  chiefly  in 
rotten  animal  fubftances  in  Europe. 

Pellio.  Black ; a white  foot  on  each  wing-cafe. 
Linn.  Donov.  Brit.  Inf.  Dermeftes  bipun  flatus,  Dc- 
geer. 

The  larva  of  this  kind  is  oblong,  and  hairy,  with  the  tail 
briftly  ; its  manners  of  life  are  finular  to  thofe  of  dermeftes 
lardarius  ; and  it  likewife  inhabits  Europe. 

Macellarius.  Black,  fmooth  ; legs  pitchy.  Fabr. 
Refembles  D.  lardarius,  and  is  found  in  Germany. 

Cadaverinus.  Black;  mouth  ferruginous.  Fabr. 
Found  in  St.  Helens  ; the  antennae  are  brown  with  the  club 
ferruginous,  and  the  abdomen  cinereous  beneath. 

Carnivorus.  Black;  anterior  part  of  the  wing-cafes 
teftaceous  ; abdomen  white.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  New  Holland  and  New  Zealand.  The  antennse 
are  brown,  with  the  club  ferruginous ; head  and  thorax 
black,  at  the  Tides  grey  ; legs  black. 

Trifasciatus.  Ovate  and  black;  wing  cafes  with 
three  waved  cinereous  bands.  Fabr.  Byrrhus  fufcus,  &c. 
Geoffr. 

_ Inhabits  Europe.  The  margin  of  the  thorax  in  this  {pe- 
cks is  cinereous  at  the  bafe,  and  the  wing-cafes  marked  with 
a cinereous  dot  at  the  tip. 
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20  Gi’TTAtus.  Oblong,  and  black  with  twenty  white 
dots.  Fabr. 

Found  iri  Ssxony.  Nine  of  the  white  dots  are  difpofed 
on  each  of  the  wing  cafes,  and  one  on  each  fide  of  the  thorax. 

Bicolor.  Oblong  and  black,  beneath  teftaceous ; 
wing-caies  ftriated.  Fabr.  Inhabits  Germany. 

Domesticus.  Black  ; wing-cafes  greyifh  with  black 
margin;  thorax  villous.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  Native  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Violaceus.  B!ueifh-b!ack  ; thorax  downy  ; Linn.  Fn. 
Suec.  Clerus  nigroctsrulcus . Geoff. 

Frequtnt  in  decay,  d animal  fubftances,  and  fometimes 
found  on  flowers  A native  of  Europe. 

Rufipes.  Blueifh-black  ; thorax  downy;  legs  rufous. 
Fabr.  Anolium  rufipes,  Thunb. 

Found  in  Africa,  and  Teems  to  be  a variety  of  dermeftes 
violaceus. 

Ruficollis.  Violaceous;  thorax  and  wing-cafes  rufous 
at  the  bafe.  Fabr.  Native  of  Africa  and  India. 

C/eruleus.  Blue,  hairy,  and  linear.  Fabr.  Anolium 
ceeruleum , Thunb.  Found  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Hirtus.  Deep  black,  and  hairy.  Gmei.  Lagria  atra, 
Fabr.  Native  of  Europe. 

Fenestralis.  Chefnut  ; head  blackifh  ; thorax  fuf- 
cous.  Linn.  Byrrhus  fenef  rails,  Mull. 

Commonly  found  crawling  on  the  frames  of  windows  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

Vulpinus.  Oblong,  fmooth,  and  black;  Tides  of  the 
thorax  cinereous  downy  ; beneath  whitifh.  Fabr.  Native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Felinus.  Oblong,  cinereous,  downy  and  immaculate. 
Fabr. 

Found  in  Van  Diemen’s  land,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
fpecics  Vulpinus. 

Murinus.  Oblong,  downy,  black  and  white  clouded  ; 
abdomen  fnowy.  Fabr. 

The  larva  is  brown  with  the  mouth  deep  black;  and  is 
frequent  in  rotten  animal  fubftances. 

Tessellatus.  Oblong  and  downy,  fufcous  and  cine- 
reous clouded;  abdomen  fufcous.  Fabr. 

Navalis.  Elongated;  ferruginous  brown,  with  the 
eyes  black.  Fabr.  Native  of  New  Zealand. 

Scaber.  Greyifh;  thorax  and  wing-cafes  fcabrous. 
Fabr.  Inhabits  the  fame  country  as  the  former. 

Testaceus.  Oblong,  teftaceous;  eyes  and  abdomen  at 
the  bafe  black.  Fabr.  Native  oi  Holland. 

Fumatus.  Oblong  teftaceous;  eyes  black.  Linn. 
Fn.  Suec.  Dermefes  rofa.  Scop.  Found  on  flowers  in 
Europe. 

Picipes.  Oblong  blackifh;  legs  pitchy.  Fabr.  Inha- 
bits Saxony. 

Chinensis.  Oblong  ferruginous;  wing-cafes  ftriated. 
Fabr.  Found  in  feeds  brought  from  China. 

Paniceus.  Oblong  ferruginous;  eyes  rufous.  Linn. 
Fn.  Suec.  Larva  ovate,  white  and  gloffy.  Inhabits  Sweden. 

Ferrugineus.  Oblong  ferruginous,  and  nearly  cylin- 
drical ; wing-cafes  abbreviated.  Linn.  Fn.  Snec. 

Eustatius.  Deep  black,  gloffy,  and  very  obtufe ; lefs 
ferruginous.  Gmei.  Found  on  fungi  in  the  lfie  of  St. 
Euftatius. 

Pedicui.arius.  Oblong  teftaceous;  wing-cafes  abbre- 
viated. Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  Frequent  on  flowers  in  Europe. 

Fuscus.  Oblong,  villous,  fufcous  and  immaculate. 
Fabr.  Inhabits  Saxony. 

Tomentosus.  Oblong,  viilous  and  grey;  head  with 
two  brown  dots.  Fabr.  Found  in  England  and  other 
parts  of  Europe. 
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Sanguinicollis.  Elongated,  hairy  and  violaceous; 
thorax  and  abdomen  rufous.  Fabr.  Native  of  Saxony. 

Limbatus.  Fnfcous;  wing-cafes  dotted  ; border  cine- 
reous. Fabr.  A fmail  fpecies  found  in  New  Zealand. 

Scanicus.  Deep  black  ; thorax  and  two  dots  on  the 
wing- cafes  tt-ftaceous.  Fabr.  Inhabics  Germany  and 
Sweden. 

Colon.  Thorax  at  the  fides  yellow;  wing-cafes  grey, 
with  a black  dot.  Found  in  Europe. 

Surinamensis.  Teftaceous;  wing  cafes  ftriated;  tho- 
rax with  three  elevated  ftriie,  and  margin  denticulated. 
Gmd.  Rolander,  &c. 

This  is  of  a vn-y  fmail  fize  and  oblong  form,  and  inha- 
bits Siberia  and  Surinam. 

Hemipterus.  Wing-cafes  abbreviated;  exterior  bafe, 
with  the  tip  teftaceous.  Roland. 

About  the  fame  fize,  and  inhabits  the  fame  country  as_the 
preceding. 

Bifasciatus.  Black  ; wing-cafes  with  two  waved  yel- 
low fireaks ; thorax  teffellated  with  cinereous.  Thunb. 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Intepruptus.  Black;  band  at  the  bafe  of  the  wing- 
cafes  red  and  interrupted.  Thunb. 

Bipustulatus  . Deep  black  arid  glofly  ; head,  thorax, 
and  dot  at  the  bale  of  the  wing-cafes  red.  Thunb. 

Marginatus.  Bla-k  ; thorax  at  the  fides,  breaft,  and 
inciiures  of  the  abdomen  white.  Thunb. 

Piceus.  Entirely  ferruginous;  wing-cafes  ftriated. 
Thunb.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Capensis.  Deep  black  and  hairy  ; wing-cafes  flexile 
and  violet,  with  two  white  bands.  Anobtum  capenfe,  Thunb. 
A fmail  fpecies  found  in  the  fame  country  as  the  former. 

Cafer.  Black  and  glabrous  ; wing-cafes  with  two  yel- 
lowilh  bands.  Gmel,  Anobium  lifaf datum , Thunb.  Na- 
tive of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Viridis.  Green  and  hairy  ; legs  red.  Thunb.  Native 
of  India  an  d Africa. 

Fimetarius.  Yeliowifh  brown;  thorax  margined; 
antenna;  ana  legs  bay.  Herbft.  Found  on  dung  and  flowers 
near  Berlin. 

Cellaris.  Brownifh ; antennse  long;  wing-cafes  ftri- 
ated. Scop.  Found  in  Germany. 

Longicornis.  Fufcous;  antennae  long;  thorax  exca- 
vated in  the  middle;  wing  cafes  dotted.  Herbft.  Inhabits 
near  Berlin,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  the  latter. 

Flavescens.  Ferrugmous,  beneath  yeliowifh  ; head 
dniky  ; eyes  black  ; thorax  rounded.  Schranck.  Inhabits 
near  Bavaria. 

Fulvipes.  Deep  black,  oblong  ; wing-cafes  dotted; 
kgs  fulvous.  Schranck.  G ael.  Sec. 

Sulcatus.  Fnfcous  red  ; eyes  black;  wing-cafes  ful- 
Gated  and  dotted.  T u-  b.  Native  of  Sweden. 

Fenestratus.  Fulcous  ; wing-cafes  with  ftxteen  pale 
fpots  ; all  the  {hanks  lpinous.  Thunb.  Found  near  Upfal. 

Ruber.  Red,  thorax  glofly,  ferruginous  black,  with 
the  fides  rufous.  Thunb.  A very  fmail  fpecies.  Inhabits 
Upfal. 

Linearis.  Body  and  wing-cafes  linear  and  ferruginous; 
head  and  thorax  fufcous.  T’mnb. 

Ater.  Blacx  and  fuming ; wing-cafes  finely  pnndlated; 
Thumb.  S ize  of  a fmail  c iccinella.  Found  near  Upfal. 

Bipustulatus.  Black;  h.-ad  and  thorax  red  ; wing- 
cafes  black  with  a red  I’pot  at  the  bafe.  Thunb. 

Fasciatus.  Bade;  wing-cafcs  with  two  yeliowifh 
waved  bands  of  yellow.  T unb. 

Mur  icatus.  Wing-cafes  ret’culated,  behind  retufe 
and  denticulated  ; thorax- muricated  and-  gibbous,  Gmd. 
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Ligtiiperda  terebrans,  Fallas.  Found  on  the  fugar-cane  In 
South  America. 

Hamatus.  Wing-cafes  before  the  tip  armed  with  a 
fingle  fpine  ; anterior  edge  of  the  thorax  furniiheJ  with  two 
hooks,  and  dentated.  Lives  in  decayed  wood  in  Saxony. 

Monachus.  Wing-cafes  obtufe ; thorax  gibbous  and 
truncated.  Fabr..  Ligniperda  cornuta , Pallas.  Found 
on  wood  in  South  America. 

Jesuita.  Wing-cafes  entire,  and  variolous;  thorax 
truncated  in  front.  Fabr.  Native  of  New  H bland. 

Indicus.  Wing-cafes  entire,  and  black  ; anterior  part 
of  the  thorax  fcabrous.  A fmail  fpecies  found  in  Coro- 
mandel. 

Minutus.  Black;  wing-cafes  entire,  and  pitchy  ; an- 
terior part  of  the  thorax  fcabrous.  Fabr.  Native  of  New 
Zealand. 

Exilis.  Wing-cafes  entire  and  pale,  the  whole  margin 
black.  Fabr.  Found  in  Germany, 

Viulosus.  Thorax  villous  ; wing  cafes  entire  and  fuf- 
cous. Fabr.  Native  of  Saxony. 

Pallipes.  Oblong,  flat,  deep  black  and  glofly  ; an- 
tenna; and  legs  teftaceous.  Fabr. 

Lunatus.  Oblong,  and  black ; a cinereous  lunule 
on  the  back  of  the  wing-cafes.  Fabr.  A fmail  fpecies 
found  under  the  bark  of  trees  in  Sweden. 

Ruficornis.  Fufcous;  head  ret  rafted  ; antennae  and 
legs  rufous.  Linn.  Native  of  Europe. 

Rufipes.  BLck  ; wing-cafes  ftriated  ; fhanks  and  feet 
rufous.  Marfh.  Fnt.  Brit. 

Flavescens.  Teftaceous  and  downy  ; eyes  black. 
Mafifh.  Fnt.  Brit. 

4-Maculatus.  Black;  wing-cafes  with  two  black, 
fpots  on  each.  Marfti.  Ent.  Brit. 

Sordidus.  Dull  pitchy;  head  black;  wing-cafes  ftri- 
ated. Marfti,  Ent.  Brit. 

Atricapillus.  Teftaceous  rufous ; head  deep  black  ; 
wing- cafes  teftaceous  and  ftriated.  Marfh.  Ent.  Brit. 

Convexus.  Black;  head  and  thorax  convex.  Marfh. 
Ent.  Brit. 

Concinnus.  Deep  black  and  fhining ; thorax  and 
margin  of  the  wing-cafes  teftaceous.  Marfh.  Ent.  Brit. 

Hypomelanus.  Rufous;  abdomen  black.  Marfh, 
Ent.  Brit. 

Castaneus.  Deep  black;  wing-cafes  chefnut.  Marfh, 
Ent.  Brit. 

Pallidus.  Teftaceous  and  pubefeent ; wing-cafes 
punftured.  Marfh.  Ent.  Brit. 

DERMONES,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Interior 
Libya. 

DERNBACH,  in  Geography,  a fmal!  town  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Hefie  Darmiladt,  in  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  nine  miles  of  Marpurg. 

DERNBURG,  or  Derenburg,  a imall  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  principality  of  Halberftadt,  on  the  river  Holt- 
zemme  ; fix  miles  S.W.  of  Halberftadt.  It  now  belongs  to 
the  new  kingdom  of  Weftphalia. 

DERNE,  probably  Dcrrhis  extrema , according  to  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy,  a town  of  Africa,  and  capital  of  a diftrift  of 
the  fame  name,  in  the  country  of  Tripoly,  near  the  coal!  of 
the  Mediterranean  : the  vefidence  of  a Sangiac.  This  place 
was  formerly  much  more  confiderable  than  it  is  now,  and 
it  was  built  by  the  Moors,  after  they  were  driven  out  of 
Andalufta.  It  {lands  about  half  a mile  from  the  fea,  and  is 
furrounded  by  fome  fprings  of  fweet  water;  fo  that  it  is  a 
territory  capable  of  bearing  fome  corn  and  garden-fluff,  ne- 
verthelefs  it  is  ooorly  inhabited.  The  diftrift  extends  from 
cape  Bomb  eaft,  to  the  gulf  of  Bengali  weft,  .above  ioo  - 
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leagues  and  dill  farther  inland.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
wandering  Arabs,  to  the  amount  of  ,30,000  families,  who 
pay  a fmail  tribute  to  the  bey  of  Tripoly.  It  is  aknoft 
every  where  coveted  with  a kind  of  plant  or  fhrub,  which 
bears  a downy  L?f,  and  a yellow  flower  that  blows  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  year.  The  bceschi°fly  feed  upon  this  flower, 
which  gives  an  excellent  tafte  to  their  honey.  N.  lat.  320 
55  k E.  long.  220  55k 

DERNETAL.  See  Darnetal. 

DERNIER  Ressort,  in  Law,  &c.  See  Ressort. 

Whatever  power  is  committed  by  the  king  to  any  other, 
the  dernier  reflbrt  is  ftill  remaining  in  himfelf;  fo  that  he 
may  fit  in  court  and  take  cognizance  of  all  caufes : ex- 
cept in  treafons,  and  other  cafes,  where  he  himfelf  is  a 
party. 

DERNIS,  or  Dernischj  in  Geography , a town  and  for- 
trefs  of  Dalmatia,  fttuated  on  a mountain  near  the  river 
Kerka,  taken  from  the  Turks  by  the  Venetians  in  the  year 
1684. 

DEROGATION,  from  derogo,  an  aft  contrary  to  the 
preceding  one,  and  that  annuls,  deltroys,  and  revokes  it, 
either  in  whole,  or  part. 

Derogations,  in  general  terms,  are  not  regarded  in  judi- 
cature ; they  mult  be  in  fpecific,  and  in  formal  terms. 

A new  law  ipiports  a derogation  of  a former  one : a fecond 
teftament  is  a derogation  of  a fir  ft. 

DEROGATORY,  a claufe  importing  derogation. 

By  the  French  law,  if  a perfon  own  himfelf  indebted  in  a 
certain  fum  ; not  with  (landing  any  quittance  he  has  obtained 
for  the  fame,  the  aft  is  derogatory. 

DEROTE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt,  fituated  in 
an  ifland  formed  by  the  canal  between  Cairo  and  Rofetta. 
N.  lat.  30°  40k  E.  long.  31°  44k 

DERPT.  SeeDoRPAT. 

DERR  A,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of  Yemen  ; 46 
miles  S.E.  of  Loheia. 

DERRHA,  or  Derr h ini,  in  Ancient  Geography , a 
place  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Laconia,  which  gave  name  to 
the  temple  of  Diana  Derrheatis.  Steph.  Byz.  It  was 
fituated  on  mount  Taygates,  in  the  Vicinity  of  the  town  of 
Lapithaea,  according  to  Paufanias.  It  had  a ftatue  of 
D;ana. — Alfo,  a town  of  Macedonia,  on  the  Thermaean  gulf. 
Piiny. 

DERRHiE  a people  of  Arabia  Felix.  Ptolemy. 

DERRHIMA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Syria. 

DERRHIS,  a promontory  of  Africa,  in  Marmarica. 
See  Derne.. 

DERRICK,  in  Ship  Rigging,  a tackle  ufed  at  the  cuter 
quarters  of  a mizeu-yard,  confiding  of  a double  and  Angle 
block,  connected  by  a fall : alfo,  a diagonal  Ihore,  as  a fup- 
port  to  fheers ; alfo,  a Angle  fpar,  top-maft,  or  boom,  raifed 
upright  arid  fupported  by  guys  at  the  head,  from  whence 
hangs  a tackle  over  the  hatchway,  the  heel  working  in  a 
focket  of  wood,  fattened  on  the  deck. 

DERRIK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  PerAa,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ghilan,  150  miles  N.W.  of  Relhd. 

DERRIS,  in  Botany,  (^ppi?,  a Hein,  from  the  membra- 
nous legume,)  Lourciro  Cochinch.  432.  Clafs  and  order, 
Diadelphia  Decandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Papilionacea,  Linn.  Le- 
guminofa,  JulT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  tubular,  coloured,  its  border 
ereft  with  five  notches.  Cor.  papilionaceous;  petals  four, 
nearly  equal  in  length  ; ftandard  ovate  ; wings  oblong  ; keel 
lunate ; all  falcate  at  the  bafe,  and  {landing  on  {lender 
claws.  Siam.  Filaments  10,  all  connefted  into  a fheath, 
equal,  {hort ; anthers  of  two  round  lobes.  Pi/1.  Germen 
joblong,  compreffed;  ftyle  equal  to  the  ftamens ; ftigma 


Ample.  Peric.  Legume  oblong,  obtufe,  remarkably  com- 


prefl’ed,  membranous,  fmooth.  Seed  one,  oblong,  fist. 


EfT.  Ch.  Cal.  with  five  notches,  coloured.  Petals  with 
thread  lhaped  claws.  Legume  oblong,  membranous, 

j.  D.  pinnata.  “ Climbing.  Leaves  pinnate.  Stalks 
many-flowered,  lateral.”  Lour.  A climbing  fhrub  found 
in  the  woods  of  Cochinchina.  Stem  long,  much  branched, 
without  thorns.  Leaves  alternately  pinnate,  of  numerous  fmail 
leaflets,  which  are  ovate-oblong,  fquare  at  the  bafe,  fmooth, 
and  entire.  Flowers  white.  The  root  is  red  and  flefby,  and 
ferves  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  betle  nut,  areca,  being 
chewed  by  the  natives  of  the  country  along  with  the  aro- 
matic leaf  of  the  piper  betle,  in  order  to  render  the  breath 
fweet,  and  the  lips  red.  Lour.  2.  D.  trfoliata.  “ Climb- 
ing. Leaves  ternate.  Clutters  long,  axillary.”  Lour. 
Found  in  woods  in  the  province  of  Canton,  China,  where  it 
is  called  San  leao  tdu.  Stem  fhrubby,  climbing,  branched, 


without  thorns,  fpringirig  from  a long,  fubdivided,  fkfliy 


root.  Leaves  ternate,  ovato-lanceolate,  entire,  fmooth. 
Flowers  in  long  axillary  clutters,  with  white  calyx,  as  well  as 
petals.  Germen  with  the  rudiments  of  two  or  three  feeds. 
Lour. 

DERRY.  See  Londonderry. 

Derry.  The  name  of  an  Infh  bifhopric  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Armagh,  which  was  conftituted  in  the  year  1158, 
and  was  firft  called  Darrich.  Its  greateft  length  is  47.  and 
its  greateft  breadth  43  Irifti  miles,  including  the  greateft 
part  of  Londonderry,  with  a part  of  Donegal  and  Tyrone. 
The  bifhop’s  patronage  is  confiderable,  and  Lis  revenue  is 


the  greateft,  except  the  primacy,  being  laid  to  exceed  7000  7. 


per  arm.  Amongft  thofe  who  have  filled  the  Re  was  Dr. 
Nicholfon,  the  author  of  the  hiftorical  libraries  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  a prelate  of  great  erudition.  The 
fee  of  Derry  contains  659,000  acres,  which  are  divided  into 
48parifties.  By  unions  the fe  are  reduced  to  43  benefices, 
but  it  is  to  the  honour  of  the  diocefe  that  there  are  51 
parifh  churches  and  33  glebe  houfes,  whilft  there  is  only 
one  entirely  without  glebe.  Beaufort. 

Derry,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Pennfylvania,  in  the 
county  of  Dauphin,  on  the  E.  fide  of  Swetara  creek,  two  miles 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Sufquehanna,  famous  for  its 
containing  1 666  inhabitants — Alfo,  a townfhip  of 


PennfyLania,  in  the  county  of  Mifflin,  containing  1135  in- 


habitants.— Alfo,  a townfhip  in  the  county  of  Northumber- 


land, containing  1570  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a townfhip  in  the 


county  of  Weftmoreland,  containing  2093  inhabitants. 

Derry,  Dery , or  Defry,  a river  of  North  Wales,  which 
runs  into  the  ocean  near  Dolgcllv,  in  Merionethftiire. 

DERRYFIELD,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  New 
Plampfhire,  on  the  E.  bank  of  Merrimack  river,  incorporated 
in  175  1,  and  containing  557  inhabitants  j 42  miles  W.  of 
Portfmouth. 

DERSzEI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Thrace,  N. 
of  Abdera. 

DERSENA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Segeftan  ; 228  miles  S.  W.  of  Zareng. 

DERTHA,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Segef- 
tan ; 120  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Zareng. 

DERTONA,  or  Zortona,  in  Ancient  Geography , a 
town  of  Italy,  taken  poffeffion  of  by  Alboin,  king  of  the 
Lombards,  in  the  year  370. 

DERTOSA,  or  Tortosa,  a town  of  I-Iither  Spain, 
fituated  at  a fmail  diflance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Iberus. 
It  was  a colony,  and  made  municipal  by  Scipio.  It  was  un- 
der the  protection  of  Pan. 

DERVAL,  in  Geography,  a fmail  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Loire,  near  Chateaubriant,  24 

miles 


irons, 
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mflea  S.  of  Rennes.  t reckons  1553  inhabitants,  and  is  the 
chief  place  of  a canton,  which  upon  a territorial  extent  of 
235  kiliometres,  comprifes  fix  communes,  and  a population 
of  707S  individuals. 

DERVENTIO,  Derwent,  a fortified  town  of  the  ifland 
of  Albion,  belonging  to  the  Brigantes. 

DERVERAGH  Lough,  or  Derrivarach,  a lake  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Weltmeath,  which  is  faid  to  he 
remarkable  for  its  bream,  and  other  fifh.  It  receives  the 
river  Inny,  and  fome  fmaller  ftreams,  and  its  fuperfiuous 
water  is  difcharged  by  the  Inny  which  fails  into  the 
Shannon.  On  its  banks  was  Fahatty,  to  which  Mortimer, 
earl  of  March,  who  was  the  intended  fucceflor  of  Ri- 
chard II.,  retired  on  the  depofition  of  that  prince.  On  a 
fmall  river,  near  this  lake,  was  the  celebrated  abby  of  Mul- 
tifernan,  at  which  feveral  meetings  were  held  previous  to 
the  infurre&ion  of  1641. 

DERVIS,  or  Dervich,  a name  given  to  a fort  of  monks 
among  the  Turks,  who  lead  a very  auftere  life,  and  profefs 
extreme  poverty  ; though  they  are  allowed  to  marry.  The 
word  is  originally  Perlian,  fignifying  a beggar,  or 

perfon  who  has  nothing:  and  becaufe  the  religious,  and  par- 
ticularly the  followers  of  Mevelava,  profefs  not  to  poffefs  any 
thing,  they  call  both  the  religious  in  general,  and  the  Meve- 
lavites  in  particular,  Dervifes,  or  Derviches. 

The  Dervifes,  called  alfo  Mevelavites,  are  a Mahometan 
order  of  religious;  the  chief,  or  founder  whereof,  was  one 
Mevelava.  They  are  now  very  numerous.  Their  chief  mo- 
nailery  is  that  near  Cogna  in  Natolia,  where  the  general 
makeshis  refidence,  and  where  all  the  afTemblies  of  the  order 
are  held ; the  other  houfes  being  all  dependent  on  this,  by  a 
privilege  granted  to  this  monaftery  under  Ottoman  I. 
Thefe  Mevelavites  or  Mevlevis  are  cloiftered,  and  live  toge- 
ther in  Tekas,  or  convents,  though  they  have  liberty  to  go 
out  during  their  hours  of  recreation. 

The  Dervifes  affeft  a great  deal  of  modefty,  patience, 
humility,  and  charity.  They  always  go  bare  legged,  and 
open-breafted,  and  frequently  burn  themfelves  with  hot 
irons,  to  inure  themfelves  to  patience.  They  always  fall  on 
Wednefdays,  eating  nothing  on  thofe  days  till  after  fun-fet. 
Tuefdays  and  Fridays  they  hold  meetings,  at  which  the 
fuperior  of  the  houfe  prefides.  One  of  them  plays  all  the 
while  on  the  flute,  and  the  reft  dance,  turning  their  bodies 
round  and  round  with  the  greateft  fwiftnefs  imaginable. 
Long  cuftom  to  this  exercife  from  their  youth  has  brought 
them  to  fuch  a habitude,  that  it  does  not  difcompofe  them 
at  all.  This  practice  they  obferve«with  great  ftridftnefs,  in 
memory  of  Mevelava  their  patriarch’s  turning  miraculoufiy 
round,  as  they  pretend,  for  the  fpace  of  four  days  without 
any  food  or  refrefhment,  his  companion  Hamfa  playing  ail 
the  while  on  the  flute:  after  which  he  fell  into  an  extafy,  and 
therein  received  wonderful  revelations  for  the  eftablifhment 
of  his  order.  They  believe  the  flute  an  inftrurnent  confe- 
crated  by  Jacob,  and  the  fhepherds  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
becaufe  they  fang  the  praifes  of  God  upon  them.  They  pro- 
fefs poverty,  chalticy,  and  obedience,  and  really  obferve 
them  while  they  remain  Dervifes;  but  if  they  choofe  to  go 
out,  and  marry,  they  are  always  allowed. 

Baron  De  Tott  fays,  (Memoirs,  vol.  i.)  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  thefe  monks  in  Turkey,  very  diftindt  from  each 
other,  and  equally  remarkable.  The  difference  betweeu  them 
arifes  from  the  difference  of  the  rules  impofed  upon  them  by 
their  refpe&ive  founders.  That  of  the  “ Mewliach  or  Mev- 
levi  dervifes”  is  to  turn  round,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
like  whirligigs,  to  the  found  of  foft  mufic,  and  feek  a holy 
intoxication  in  the  giddinefs  which  mult  naturally  refult 
from  this  abfurd  exercife,  if  the  habit  of  thus  turning  round 
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did  not  preferve  them  from  dizzinefs  and  drunkennefs, 
which  they  have  recourfe  to  the  tavern  to  accomplish 
The  rule  of  the  other  monks,  named  “ Tacta-Tepen  (beaters 
or  boards,  which  perhaps  at  firit  were  their  only  inftru- 
ments)  is  more  melancholy,  and  has  more  barbarity.  It 
confifls  in  walking,  folemniy  in  a row,  one  after  the  other, 
round  their  chapel,  and  pronouncing  the  name  of  God,  with 
a loud  voice  and  much  exertion,  at  each  ftroke  on  a drum, 
beaten  for  that  purpofe  ; the  ftrokes  on  which,  growing 
gradually  quicker,  become  at  laft  fo  rapid,  that  thefe  wretches 
are  forced  to  undergo  a violent  labour  of  the  lungs,  and  the 
moft  devout  never  clofe  the  procefiion  without  fpitting 
biood.  Their  appearance  is  always  fad  and  furly  ; and  thefe 
monks  are  fo  perfuaded  of  the  fanftity  of  their  praftice,  and 
fo  certain  of  pleafing  heaven  by  their  howling,  that  they  never 
look  on  the  reft  of  mankind  but  with  the  moft  profound  con- 
tempt. All  the  Turkilh  monks,  fays  M.  Peyffonnel,  in  his 
ftri&urea  on  Tott’s  Memoirs  (Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  192.)  are  di- 
vided into  two  orders : viz.  the  Mevlevis  above  described* 
and  the  Behtachis.  The  latter  have  no  convents  nor  fixed 
habitations,  but  wander  about  through  the  country.  They 
often  attach  themfelves  to  the  great,  and  accompany  the 
pachas  in  their  travels : being  kept  by  them  in  their  houfes, 
and  obtaining  great  confidence  and  influence.  Many  of 
thefe  bektachis  follow  the  army,  when  it  takes  the  field  ; 
when  the  Janifiaries  make  any  change  in  their  motion,  one 
of  thefe  begins  the  march.  On  fuch  occafions  they  have 
commonly  their  feet,  legs,  and  a part  of  the  body  naked ; 
over  their  flioulders  they  throw  the  (kin  of  a tiger,  lion,  or 
fome  wild  beaft ; and  carry  in  their  band  a pike,  halbert,  or 
battle-ax  ; and  as  they  march,  fing  verfes  in  praife  of  the 
orta,  or  regiment  of  Janifiaries,  and  offer  up  prayers  for  the 
gloty  of  religion,  and  the  profperity  of  the  empire. 

The  generality  of  Dervifes  are  mountebanks : fome  apply 
themfelves  to  legerdemain,  poftures,  &c.  to  amufe  the  people, 
others  give  into  forcery  and  magic : but  all  of  them,  con- 
trary to  Mahomet’s  precept,  are  faid  to  drink  wine,  brandy, 
and  other  ftrong  liquors,  to  give  them  the  degree  of  gaiety 
their  order  requires. 

Thofe  Dervifes  who  have  affurance  fuflicient  to  avail 
themfelves  of  the  general  ignorance  of  the  Turks  fet 
up  for  prophets;  and  if  the  event  juftify  the  predkftion 
which  they  hazard,  they  are  held  in  great  efteem  as 
faints ; and  even  thofe  who,  for  want  of  fuccefs,  can  only 
pafs  for  fools,  find,  neverthelefs,  admiffion  every  where. 
Nothing  can  refift  their  effrontery,  nor  exceed  the  impofiiion 
they  pra&ife  on  the  fuperfiitious  multitude.  The  fanaticifru 
of  the  public  obliges  the  moft  enlightened  perfons  to  fubmit  : 
and  the  moft  eminent  Turks  can  only  get  rid  of  this  rabble 
by  giving  them  money,  which  ferves  to  make  them  more 
troublefome  and  more  infoknt. 

Befides  their  great  faint  Mevelava,  there  are  other  faints 
honoured  in  fome  particular  monafteries ; as  Kiderle,  greatly- 
revered  in  the  monafteries  of  Egypt,  and  held  by  fome  to  be 
St.  George ; and  by  others,  with  more  probability,  the 
prophet  Elias. 

The  Dervifes  are  great  travellers  ; and,  under  pretence  of 
preaching  and  propagating  their  faith,  are  continually  palling 
from  one  place  to  another ; on  which  account  they  have 
been  frequently  ufed  as  fpies. 

There  are  aifo  Dervifes  in  Perfia,  called  in  that  country 
Aidals , q.  chfcrvants  of  God.  They  lead  a very  penurious, 
auftere  life,  and  preach  the  Alcoran  in  the  ftreets,  coffee- 
houfes,  and  wherever  they  can  meet  with  auditors.  The 
Perfian  Dervifes  retail  little  but  fables  to  the  people,  and  are 
in  the  utmoft  contempt  among  the  men  of  fenfe  and  letters. 

There  are  in  Egypt  two  or  three  kinds : thole  that  are 
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*n  convents,  are  in  a manner  of  the  religions  order,  and  live  fiance,  which  is  afcribed  to  the  numerous  warm  fprings  that 
retired;  though  th  re  are  of  thefe  fome  wlio  travel  and  mix  with  the  current. 

return  again  to  their  c nvents.  Some  take  this  charadler.  This  river  was  navigable  from  the  Trent  at  Wilden  Ferry 
and  vet  live  with  their  families,  and  exercife  their  trades  : of  to  the  town  of  Derby  ; but  on  the  completion  of  the  Derby 
this  kind  are  the  dancing  Dervifes  at  Damafcus,  who  go  canal,  which  opens  two  other  water  communications  with  the 


once  or  twice  a-week  to  a little  tminhab'ted  convent,  and 
perform  their  extraordinary  exercifes  ; thefe  aifo  feetn  to  be 
a good  people  : but  there  is  a third  fort  of  them  who  travel 
about  the  country,  and  beg,  nr  rather  oblige  people  to  give, 
for  whenever  they  found  their  horn  fome  thing  mull  be  given 
them.  The  people  of  thefe  orders,  in  Egypt,  wear  an 
octagonal  badge,  of  a greeniffl  white  alabafler,  at  their 
girdles,  and  a high  (tiff  cap  without  any  thing  round  it. 
Pococke’s  EgyDt,  p.  178. 

DERUSLEI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Afia  in 
the  Perfide,  according  to  Herodotus.  Their  fituation  is  not 
precifely  afeertained.  Some  geographers  place  them  to  the 
north  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  between  the  river  Tigris  to  the 
wed,  and  the  Choafpes  to  the  eaft. 

DERUYT.ER,  in  Geography , a poll-town  of  America, 
in  Chenango  county,  and  Rate  of  New  York,  S.  of  Cazenovia 
adjoining.  It  has  310  inhabitants. 

DERWENT,  a river  in  Cumberland,  England,  has  its 
origin  among  the  monftrous  cragge  at  the  head  of  Borrow, 
dale,  and  after  pouring  its  foaming  ftream  over  various  pre- 
cipices, its  current  is  enlarged  by  feveral  filler  branches  at 
the  bottom  of  that  romantic  chafm  through  which  it  is 
dafhed  from  rock  to  rock,  till  it  flows  into  the  Derwent  lake. 
At  the  foot  of  this  beautiful  expanfe  of  water,  it  unires  with 
the  Greata,  and  afterwards  meanders  through  an  extenfive 
traft  of  meadow-iand,  till  it  reaches  Baffenthwnite  water, 
through  which  it  purfues  its  filent  courfe,  and  at  length 
emerges  at  Oulebridge.  Again  confined  in  a rocky  channel, 
it  affumes  a wefterly  direction,  and  flows  through  a narrow 
vale  to  Cocktrmouth,  whence,  being  joined  by  the  waters  of 
the  Cocker,  it  paffes  through  a more  open  country  to  the  fea, 
at  Workington.  The  whole  extent  of  this  river  affords 
varied  and  interefting  feenery.  This  river  is  navigable  from 
its  mouth  in  the  Iriffl  fea  for  a fhort  diftance,  and  veffels  are 
loaded  in  it  with  coals,  brought  down  by  feveral  rail-ways 
from  the  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Workington. 

Derwent,  a river  in  Derbyfhire,  England,  derives  its 
fource  in  the  mountainous  diftrift  of  the  High  Peak,  and  is 
increafed  by  various  torrents  which  flow  from  the  dreary 
wafte  that  furrounds  its  fpring.  Thefe  unite  near  Hather- 
fage  in  one  ftream,  which  taking  a fouthern  courfe,  rather 
inclining  eaftward,  emerges  from  its  native  wilds,  and  palling 
through  Chatlvvorth  park,  has  its  current  enlarged  by  the 
waters  of  the  Wye.  Thefe  united  rivers  then  animate  the 
pleafant  vale  of  Darley,  till  their  channel  is  fuddenly  in- 
gulphed  between  thofe  lofty  rocks,  which  in  their  winding 
recedes  inclofe  the  romantic  feenery  of  Matlock  Dale. 

Here  the  High  Tor 

Rears  its  mighty  head,  along  whofe  broad  bold  bafe 
Impatient  Derwent  foams,  among  the  craggs 
Roaring  impetuous,  till  his  force  all  loft, 

Gentle  and  ftill,  a deep  and  filent  ftream, 

He  fcarcely  feems  to  move  : o’er  him  the  boughs 
Bend  their  green  foliage,  fhivering  with  the  wind. 

And  dip  into  his  furface.” 

Emerging  through  a high  portal  of  rocks  at  Cromford, 
tne  ftream  then  flows  through  feveral  deep  vallies,  till  entering 
the  cultivated  vale  which  extends  to  Derby,  it  turns  to  the 
call,  and  flows  into  the  Trent  on  the  Leicefterfhire  border 
near  Wijne.  The  temperature  of  the  water  of  the  Derwent 
is  obferved  to  be  higher  than  that  of  molt  rivers,  a circum- 


Trent  river,  the  property  in  this  concern  was  purchafed 
by  the  canal  company,  and  the  river  navigation  difeontinued. 
(See  Canal.)  A weir  of  ftone,  100  yards  long,  is  eredled 
acrofs  this  river,  about  4-  of  a mile  below  Derby  bridge, 
(which  is  an  elegant  ftrufture  of  ft  one  with  three  large  flat 
elliptical  arches.)  A fough  is  laid  under  this  weir  and  the 
wharfs,  for  a of  a mile  in  length,  with  a wooden  trunk  over 
Moorledge  brook,  for  feeding  the  fouthern  part  of  the  Derby 
canal,  independent  of  the  Derwent  river,  although  the  canal 
interferes  the  fame,  and  barges  can  proceed  up  the  courfe  of 
the  river  to  Darley. 

Derwent  River , in  Yorkfflire  : this  river  is  navigable 
from  its  efflux  into  the  York  Oufe  river,  at  Barnby,  to  the 
town  of  NewjMalton,  a diftance  of  about  3 7 miles  : by  this 
navigation,  about  40,500  tons  of  coals  are  annually  carried  up 
to  New  Malion,  of  which  more  than  20,000  tons  are  for 
burning  lime  from  the  lower  beds  of  the  chaik  ftrata  of  Hur- 
lock ; earl  Fitzwilliam’s  extenfive  brick-kilns  near  this  town 
alfo  confume  confiderable  quantities  of  coal.  See  Canal. 

Derwent,  a river  of  Van  Diemen’s  land-,  which  fee. 

Derwent  Fells,  a mountain  ofEngland,  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  celebrated  for  its  mines  of  black  lead,  a little  to 
the  fouth  of  Kefwick. 

Derwent  Water,  a lake  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  formed  by  the  river  Derwent,  about  four  miles 
long,  and  rather  more  than  one  wide,  including  feveral  fmall 
iflands,  one  of  which  is  called  Derwent ; the  northern  part  of 
the  lake  is  very  near  Kefwick. 

DERXENA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a country  of  Afia, 
in  Armenia,  towards  the  fources  of  the  Euphrates : it  is 
called  Xerxena  by  Strabo  and  Steph.  Byz. 

DERY.  See  Derry. 

DERYCK,  or  Derick,  Peter  Cornelius,  in  Bio- 
graphy, a painter  of  portraits,  landfcapes,  and  cattle,  was  born 
at  Delft  in  1568,  and  was  a difciple  of  Hubert  Jacobs.  In 
Italy,  whither  he  went  for  farther  improvement,  he  ftudied 
the  llyles  of  the  moll  eminent  mailers,  and  at  laft  fixed  on 
Baffan  as  his  model.  In  copying  and  deiigning  he  fpent  15 
years  at  Rome,  Venice,  and  other  cities  of  Italy’-,  where  he 
painted  a great  number  of  pictures  of  different  fizes.  His 
portraits  were  much  admired  ; but  thofe  pictures,  which  were 
executed  in  the  manner  of  Baffan,  were  peculiarly  commended 
for  good  defign,  firm  and  fine  touch,  and  the  fpirit  of  thofe 
animals,  which  he  introduced  in  his  compofitions.  His  dif- 
tinguifhing  excellence  confided  in  his  imitation  of  the  ftyle, 
manner,  and  tint  of  colouring  of  Baffan  ; which  was  fo 
perfect  that  even  good  judges  are  often  deceived  by  fome  of 
the  pictures  of  Deryck.  He  died  in  1630.  Pilkington. 

DESAGUADERO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Peru,  in 
the  province  of  Chucuito,  formed  by  the  termination  of  a 
kind  of  bay  towards  the  S.  part  of  the  lake  Titi-caca ; 
over  which  is  ftill  remaining  the  bridge  of  ruffles  invented 
by  Capac  Yupanqui,  the  fifth  Inca,  for  tranfporting  his 
army  to  the  other  fide,  in  order  to  conquer  the  provinces 
of  Co'ilafayo.  The  Defaguadero  is  here  between  80  and 
100  yards  in  breadth,  flowing  with  a very  impetuous  current, 
under  a fmooth  and  tranquil  furface.  The  Inca  ordered 
four  large  cables  to  be  made  of  a kind  of  grafs,  which 
covers  the  lofty  heaths  and  mountains  of  that  country; 
which  cable  was  the  foundation  of  the  whole  ftru&ure. 
Two  of  thefe  cables  being  laid  acrofs  the  river,  fafeines  of 
ruflies  were  faftened  together  and  laid  acrofs  them.  On 
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thefe  two  other  cables  were  laid,  and  covered  with  other 
fafcines,  fecurely  fattened,  and  fo  arranged  as  to  form 
a level  furface  ; and  by  this  means  he  procured  a fafe  paf- 
fage  to  his  army.  This  bridge,  which  is  about  five  yards  in 
breadth,  and  i-|  above  the  furface  of  the  water,  is  carefully 
repaired,  or  rebuilt  every  fix  months,  by  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  in  conformity  to  a law  made  by  that  Inea,  ard 
fince  often  confirmed  by  the  kings  of  Spain,  on  account  of 
its  great  ufe  ; as  it  is  the  channel  of  intercourfe  between 
the  provinces  feparated  by  the  Defaguadero, 

DESAGULIERS.  John  Theophilus,  in  Biography, 
a divine  and  experimental  philofopher,  was  born  at  Rochelle 
in  France,  in  the  year  16S3,  but  on  account  of  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  ediCt  of  Nantz  in  1685',  he  was  at  that  early 
period  of  his  life  brought  to  England.  He  was  initiated 
into  the  learned  languages  under  his  father,  who  afterwards 
fent  him  to  Chriit-church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
degrees,  and  entered  into  deacon’s  orders  in  1710;  about 
the  fame  time  he  fucceeded  Dr.  Keil  as  leCturer  in  experi- 
mental  philofophy.  In  1712,  he  removed  to  London, 
where  he  introduced  the  practice  of  delivering  leCtures  in 
the  fcienccs,  in  which  he  continued,  with  much  reputation 
and  fuccefs,  until  his  death.  He  was,  fhortly  after  his  re- 
moval to  the  metropolis,  defied  a fellow. of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  in  the  year  1716,  he  was  made  chaplain  to 
the  duke  of  Chandos,  who  prefented  him  to  the  living 
of  Edgware,  and  in  the  following  year  he  had  the  honour 
of  delivering  a courfe  of  leflures  before  the  king  at  Hampton 
Court.  In  this  bufinefs  he  conducted  himfelf  fo  very  ably, 
and  fo  much  to  the  fatisfaflion  of  his  majefty,  that  he  pro- 
mifed  him  fome  preferment  in  the  church  by  way  of  remu- 
neration for  his  trouble.  The  moll,  however,  that  he  ob- 
tained was  a fmall  living  in  Norfolk,  worth  about  70/.  per 
annum.  From  this  period  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1749,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  experiments  in  natural 
philofophy  ; many  he  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Society, 
and  communicated  to  that  learned  body  various  valuable 
papers  on  mechanical  and  phiiofophical  fubjeCts.  He  had 
taken  his  degree  of  dodlor  of  laws  at  Oxford  in  the  year 
1718,  and  17.34  he  publifhed,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  “ A 
Courfe  of  Experimental  Philofophy.”  After  this  he  edited 
Dr.  Gregory’s  Elements  of  Catoptrics  and  Dioptrics.  He 
next  was  called  on  to  deliver  his  lectures,  and  exhibit  bis 
experiments  before  king  George  II.  and  the  other  branches 
of  the  toyal  family  ; for  this  he  was  rewarded  with  a living 
in  Effex.  He  was  likewife  appointed  chaplain  to  Frederic, 
prince  of  Wales.  In  the  year  1742,  he  publifhed  a differta- 
tion  on  EleCtricity,  which  contained  every  thing  that  was 
known  on  the  fubjeCt  at  that  time,  for  which  he  gained  a prize 
given  by  the  academy  of  Bourdeaux.  Dr.  Dcfaguliers 
tranflated  into  the  Engiifh  from  the  Latin  “ Gravefande’s 
Mathematical  Elements  of  Natural  Philofophy,”  which 
were  published  in  two  volumes  4to.  Notwithilanding  the 
diligence  of  this  gentleman,  and  the  notice  taken  of  him  by 
the  learned  and  the  great,  he  died  in  poverty,  though,  per- 
haps, this  was  exaggerated  by  the  poet  Cawthorne,  who, 
fpeaking  of  the  neglected  Defaguliers,  fays, 

“ How  he,  who  taught  two  gracious  kings  to  view 
All  Boyle  ennobled,  and  all  Bacon  knew, 

Died  in  a cell,  without  a friend  to  fave, 

Without  a guinea,  and  without  a grave.” 

Biog.  Brit. 

DESAIGNE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ardeche  ; leagues  N.  of  Privas. 

DEfiANA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  lorafnip  of  Vercelli ; 

5 miles  S.W.  of  Vercelli. 


DES  ARENA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  3 country  of  India, 
on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  according  to  Arrian. 

DESART,  in  Geography . See  Desert. 

Desart,  in  Cookery.  See  Dessert. 

DESAULT,  Peter,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Bour» 
deaux,  where  he  was  admitted  doCtor  in  medicine,  and 
where  he  acquired  reputation  as  a practitioner  in  that  art, 
the  beginning  of  the  lafl  century,  was  author  of  feverai 
ufeful  practical  works,  which  are  It  ill  fought  for  : “ Nou- 
velles  decouvertes-  concernant  ia  feinte,  et  les  maladies  les 
pius  frequentes,”  Paris,  1727,  l2mo.,  a fort  of  family  medi- 
cine ; he  atfo  wrote  treatifes  on  the  gout,  and  on  the  vene- 
real difeafe,  which  latter  he  profefTes  to  cure  without  falivat- 
ing  the  patients.  “ DifTertation  fur  la  pierre  des  reins  et 
de  !a  veffie,”  1736,  in  3 vols.  nmo.  In  this  he  defends 
his  praftice  in  the  venereal  difeafe,  which  had  been  cenfured. 
He  is  averfe  to  cutting  for  the  ftone  in  the  bladder  ; which, 
he  fays,  may  be  diflblved,  by  giving  the  patients  the  water 
of  Bareges  to  drink,  and  by  injeCting  it  into  their  bladders. 
We  know  thefe  waters  acquired  great  reputation  as  lithon- 
triptics,  and  were  fuppofed  to  be  as  powerful  in  relieving 
the  pain  to  which  perfons  fufferirig  a fit  of  the  ftone  are  fub- 
jeCted,  and  in  diffolving  ftones  lodged  in  the  kidnies,  or  in 
the  bladder,  as  Mrs.  Stephens’  medicine,  lime  water,  and 
Caftiie  foap,  which  began  alio  to  be  in  vogue  about  this 
time.  Though  it  is  now  known  the  waters  do  not  difiolve 
the  ftone,  they  are  ftill  ufed  for  their  power  in  appeafing 
pain.  In  the  fecond  volume  the  author  treats  of  the 
management  of  perfons  bitten  by  rabid  animals.  He  thinks 
the  hydrophobia  may  be  cured  by  mercurial  frictions,  but 
repeated  trials  have  fhewn  its  total  inefficiency  in  that  dreadful 
difeafe.  He  oppofes,  with  propriety,  opinions  once  very 
prewalent,  that  perfons  in  hydrophobia  attempt  biting  their 
attendants,  and  that  they  make  a noife  refembling  the  bark- 
ing of  a dog,  which  certainly  never  occur.  Haller  Bib. 
Chirurg. 

Desault,  Peter,  Joseph,  furgeon  in  chief  to  the 
Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris,  publifhed,  in  conjunction  with  M. 
Chopart,  “ A Treatife  on  Chirurgical  Difeafes,  and  on  the 
Operations  required  in  their  Cure,”  in  2 vols.  8vo.  in  1794. 
An  indifferent  tranflation  into  Engiifh  of  the  work,  by 
Mr.  Turnbull,  was  publifhed  in  1797.  The  work  is  allowed 
to  have  confiderable  merit.  Default  attended  the  young 
king  of  France,  Lewis  XVII.,  in  the  Temple.  He  died 
fuddenly,  Feb.  1795,  a very  few  days  before  his  patient,  not 
without  ftrong  fufpicions  of  his  having  been  deltroyed,  to 
prevent  his  difcloiing  the  horrid  feenes  it  is  fuppofed  he 
muit  have  witnefled.  The  fuppofition  is  {Lengthened  by 
learning  that  Chopart  and  Doublet,  who  had  alfo  vifited 
the  unfortunate  prince,  both  of  them  died  about  four  days 
after  the  death  of  Default.  Gent.  Magazine  for  the  year 

J795-  , , 

DESCEBF.SADO,  in  Geography , one  of  the  highefl 
mountains  of  the  Chilefe  Andes.  See  Chili. 

DESCANT,  from  de,  and  cantus, Jong,  in  Mvfic , origi- 
nally fignified  an  extemporaneous  fong,  which  was  no  fooner 
uttered  than  loft ; but  it  was  afterwards  applied  to  the 
art  of  cornpofing  in  feverai  parts. 

Defcant  is  threefold  ; viz. plain,  ^figurative,  and  double. 

Descant,  Plain , is  the  ground-work,  or  foundation,  of 
mufical  compofition,  and  conlifts  altogether  in  the  orderly 
placing  of  many  concords anfwering  to  Ample  counter- 
point. 

Descant,  Figurative,  or Jlorid,  is  that,  wherein  difeords 
are  concerned  as  well,  though  not  fo  much,  as  concords. 
This  may  be  well  termed  the  ornamental,  or  rhetorical  part 
of  mufic  5 becaufe,  that  in  this  are  introduced  all  the  va- 
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rieties  of  points,  figures,  fyncopes,  diverfitiss  of  meafures, 
and  whatfoeverelfe  is  capable  of  adorning  the  compoiition. 

Descant,  Double , is  when  the  parts  are  fo  contrived, 
that  the  treble  may  be  made  the  bafs  ; and  on  the  contrary, 
the  bafs  the  treble.  See  Discant. 

DESCENDANT,  in  Genealogy,  a term  relative  to  af- 
cendant,  and  applied  to  a perfon  who  is  born  or  iffued  from 
fome  other  referred  to.  Thus,  mankind  are  faid  to  be 
defendants  of  Adam.  The  defendants  from  the  brothers 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  are  confirmed  in  their  exemption 
from  all  taxes  and  imports,  by  a regulation  of  the  year  1634. 
See  Descent. 

DESCENDENS,  Obliquus,  in  Anatomy,  a name  given 
by  Fabricius,  and  others,  to  the  mufcle,  called  by  Albums 
obliquus  externus  abdominis.  See  Obliqui,  &c. 

DESCENDER,  Writ  of  formedon  in.  See  Formedon. 

DESCENDING,  fomething  that  falls  or  moves  from 
above,  downwards, 

There  are  af ending  and  defending  liars ; ar.d  afc ending 
and  defending  degrees. 

There  are  alfo  afending  and  defending  veins  fpringing 
out  of  the  cava  (fee  Vein)  ; and  afending  and  defending 
arteries  riling  out  of  the  aorta.  See  Artery. 

Descending  Latitude , in  s. IJironomy , is  the  latitude  of  a 
planet  in  its  return  from  the  nodes  to  the  equator. 

DESCENSION,  is  either  right  or  oblique. 

Descension,  Right,  of  a far,  or  fgn,  is  a point,  or  arc, 
of  the  equator,  which  dclcends  with  the  ftar,  or  fign,  below 
the  horizon,  in  a right  fphere. 

De  scen sion,  Oblique,  is  a point,  or  arch  of  the  equator, 
which  defends  at  the  fame  time  with  a liar,  or  fign,  below 
the  horizon,  in  an  oblique  fphere. 

Defc enfions,  both  right  and  oblique,  are  accounted  from 
the  firft  point  of  Aries,  or  the  vernal  interfe&ion,  according 
to  the  order  of  the  figns  ; that  is,  from  welt  to  eaft.  And, 
as  they  are  unequal,  when  it  happens  that  they  anfwer  to 
equal  arcs  of  the  ecliptic,  as,  e.  gr.  to  the  twelve  figns  of 
the  zodiac,  it  follows,  that  fometimes  a greater  part  of  the 
equator  riles,  or  defends,  with  a fign,  in  which  cafe  the 
fign  is  faid  to  af  end,  or  defend  rightly  : and  fometimes, 
again,  a lefs  part  of  the  equator  rifes,  or  lets,  with  the  fame 
fign  ; in  which  cafe,  it  is  faid  to  afcend  and  defend  ob- 
liquely. See  Ascension. 

Descension,  Refraction  of  the.  See  Refraction. 

DESCENSIONAL  Difference,  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  right  and  oblique  defenfion  of  the  fame  ftar,  or 
point  of  the  heavens,  &c. 

DESCENT,  dif illation  by,  in  Chemifry,  is  a mode  of 
diftillation  adopted  in  fome  inftances,  where  the  fubftance  to 
be  diililled  is  placed  in  a veffel  above  the  receiver,  and  heat 
being  applied  at  top,  the  liquor  drops  into  the  receiver  be- 
low, which  is  kept  cool  for  that  purpofe. 

Descent  into  a ditch,  in  Fortification,  is  a deep  trench, 
or  fap,  cut  through  the  efplanade,  and  under  the  covert- 
way ; covered  above  with  planks  and  hurdles,  and  loaded 
with  earth  againft  artificial  fires.  See  Moat. 

In  wet  ditches  the  defc ent  is  made  even  to  the  furface  of 
the  water : in  dry  ditches,  it  is  carried  to  the  bottom  of 
the  moat,  where  traverfes  are  made  to  lodge  and  fecure  the 
miners. 

Descent,  in  Genealogy  and  Heraldry,  the  order,  or  fuc- 
ceffion,  of  defendants  in  a line,  or  family. 

We  fay,  one  defeent,  two  defeents,  See.  A gentleman 
is  of  perfect  blood  who  has  four  defeents  of  gentility,  both 
by  his  father’s  and  mother’s  fide,  i.  e.  whofe  great  grand- 
father, grandfather,  and  father,  on  both  fides,  were  all  gen- 
tlemen,! 


Descent  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Heraldry,  to  exprefs  the  com* 
ir.g  down  of  any  thing  from  above. 

Thus,  a lion  en  defc  ent  is  a lion  with  his  head  towards 
one  of  the  bafe  points,  and  his  heels  towards  one  of  the 
corners  of  the  chief ; as  if  he  were  leaping  from  fome  high 
place. 

Descent,  Discent,  or  Hereditary  SucceJJion,  in  Law, 
denotes  the  title  whereby  a man  on  the  death  of  his  ancef. 
tor  acquires  his  eftate  by  right  of  reprefentation,  as  bis  heir 
at  law  ; or  it  is  the  order,  or  manner,  wherein  lands  and 
tenements  are  derived  to  any  man  from  his  anceftors  : and 
this  is  by  cullora,  ftatute,  or  common  law.  By  cuftom,  as 
in  gavelkind  or  borough  Engliih  ; by  ftatute,  as  in  fee-tail ; 
and  by  common  law',  when  a perfon  has  lands  of  inheritance 
in  fee-fimple,  and  dies  without  difpofing  them  : in  which 
cafe  the  land  defeends  in  courfe  to  the  eldell  fon  and  heir. 
The  heir  is,  therefore,  he  upon  whom  the  law  cafts  the  ef- 
tate immediately  on  the  death  of  the  ancertor  ; and  an  ef- 
tate, fo  defeending  to  the  heir,  is  in  law  called,  the  inherit- 
ance. See  Heir  and  Inheritance. 

Thus,  to  make  his  defeent  from  his  anceftors,  is  to  ffiew 
how,  and  by  what  particular  degrees,  the  land  in  queition 
came  to  a perfon  from  his  anceftors.  See  Consangui- 
nity. 

Defeent,  in  common  law,  is  either  lineal,  or  collateral. 

Descent,  Lineal,  is  that  conveyed  down,  in  a right  line, 
from  the  grandfather  to  the  father,  and  from  the  father  to 
the  fon,  from  the  fon  to  the  grandfon,  See. 

Descent,  Collateral,  is  that  fpringing  out  of  the  fide  of 
the  line,  or  blood  ; as  from  a man  to  his  brot!»er,  nephew, 
or'the  like. 

Judge  Blackftone  has  col!e&ed  and  iiluftrated  the  follow- 
ing rules  or  canons  of  inheritance,  according  to  which  ef- 
tates  are  tranfmitted  from  the  anceftor  to  the  heir.  “ In- 
heritances (hall  lineally  defeend  to  the  iffue  of  the  perfon 
who  laft  died  actually  feifed  in  infinitum;  but  fhall  never 
lineally  afcend.”  The  affirmative  part  of  this  rule  has  been 
almoft  univerfally  adopted  by  all  nations:  but  the  negative 
part,  whereby  parents  and  all  lineal  anceftors  are  excluded 
from  fucceeding  to  the  inheritance  of  their  offspring,  is  pe- 
culiar to  our  laws,  and  thofe  of  the  fame  original : for,  by 
the  Jewilh  law,  on  failure  of  iffue  the  father  fucceeded  to 
the  Ion,  in  exelufion  of  brethren,  unlefs  one  of  them  mar- 
ried the  widow,  and  raifed  up  feed  to  his  brother.  And, 
by  the  laws  of  Rome,  the  children  or  lineal  defeendants 
were  firft  preferred ; and,  on  failure  of  thefe,  ttie  father 
and  mother,  or  lineal  afeendants,  fucceeded  together  with 
the  brethren  and  filters ; though  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  the  mother  was  originally  excluded,  on  account  of 
her  fex.  This  rule  was  introduced  into  our  law  at  the  fame 
time  with,  and  in  confequence  of,  the  feodal  tenures  : and 
though  the  right  of  lucceffion  in  the  afeending  line  was  re- 
ftored  by  Henry  I.  it  was  foon  difufed ; for  it  was  laid  down 
as  an  eftablifhed  law  in  Glanvil’s  time,  under  Henry  II. 
that  hereditas  nunquam  afeendit ; and  this  maxim  has  been 
invariable  ever  fince.  Another  rule  of  inheritance  is,  “ that 
the  male  iffue  fhall  be  admitted  before  the  female.”  This 
preference  of  males  to  females  is  entirely  agreeable  to  the 
law  of  fucctffion  among  the  Jews,  and  alfo  among  the 
ftates  of  Greece,  or  at  leaft.  among  the  Athenians  ; but  was 
totally  unknown  to  the  laws  of  Rome,  now  extant,  which 
allow  brethren  and  fillers  to  fucceed  to  equal  portions  of  the 
inheritance.  It  was  derived  to  us  from  the  feodal  law,  and 
admitted  on  the  principle,  that  no  female  could  fucceed  to  a 
proper  feud,  becaufe  they  were  incapable  of  military  fer- 
vice.  However,  according  to  our  law,  though  daughters 
are  excluded  by  fons,  they  fucceed  before  any  collateral  re- 
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lat’ons.  A third  rule  of  decent  Is,  “ that  where  there  are 
two  or  more  males  >n  equal  degree,  the  e!de ft  only  fhail  in- 
herit; but  the  females  all  together.”  The  right  of  primo- 
geniture in  males  feems  anciently  only  to  have  obtained 
among  the  Jews,  in  whofe  conllitution  the  eldeft  fon  had  a 
double  portion  of  the  inheritance.  The  Greeks,  Romans, 
Britons,  Saxons,  and  even  originally  the  feudifts,  divided 
the  lands  equally  ; but  when  the  emperors  began  to  create 
honorary  feuds,  or  titles  of  nobility,  it  was  found  neceffary 
to  make  them  impartible,  or  feuda  individua,  and  defct  pd- 
ible  to  the  eldefl  fon  alone  : in  conltquence  of  which,  the 
elded;  male  began  univerfally  to  fucceed  to  the  whole  of  the 
lands  in  all  military  tenures ; and  in  this  condition  the  feo- 
dal  conftitution  was  edabhfhed  in  England  by  William  the 
Conqueror.  The  fourth  rule  of  defcent  is,  “ that  the  li- 
neal defcendants,  in  infinitum , of  any  perfon  dtceafed,  fhail 
rcprefent  their  anceftor,  or  dand  in  the  fame  place  as  the 
perfon  himfelf  would  have  done,  had  he  been  living.”  Thus 
the  child,  grand-child,  or  great-grand-child,  male  or  female, 
of  the  elded  fon  fucceeds  before  the  younger  fon,  and  fo  in 
infinitum ; and  thefe  repaffentatives  (hall  take  neither  more 
nor  leis,  but  juft  fo  much  as  their  principals  would  have 
done.  As,  if  there  be  two  fillers,  Margaret  and  Char- 
lotte, and  Margaret  dies,  leaving  (ix  daughters;  and  then 
John  Stiles  the  father  of  the  two  fillers  dies,  without  other 
iffue  : thefe  fix  daughters  (hall  take  among  them  exactly 
the  fame  as  their  mother  Margaret  would  have  done,  had  fhe 
been  living;  that  is,  a moiety  of  the  lands  of  John  Stiles 
in  coparcenary ; fo  that,  upon  partition  made,  if  the  land 
be  d'vidtd  into  12  parts,  thereof  Charlotte  the  furviving 
filter  {hall  have  fix,  and  her  fix  nieces,  the  daughters  of  Mar- 
garet, one  a piece.  This  is  called  fucceffion  in  Jlirpes , ac- 
cording to  the  roots;  fiuce  all  the  branches  inherit  the  fame 
fhare  that  their  root,  whom  they  reprefent,  would  have 
done.  The  Jevridi  fucceffion  was  directed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner ; but  the  Rom  n fomewhat  differed  from  it.  This  rule 
was  indifputably  fettled  in  the  time  or  king  Henry  III.  and 
has  continued  ever  fince.  A fifth  rule  is,  “ that,  on  failure 
of  lineal  defcendants.  or  iffue,  of  the  perfon  laft  feifed, 
the  inheritance  (hall  defeend  to  his  collateral  relations,  being 
of  the  blood  of  the  fit  ft  purchafer ; fubjedl  to  the  preceding 
rules.”  This  rule  was  entirely  unknown  among  the  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans ; but  the  law  of  Normandy  is  the 
fame  with  our’s  in  this  refpeft  ; both  being  derived  from  the 
fame  feodal  origin. 

Accordingly,  when  an  eftate  hath  really  defeended  in  a 
courfe  of  inheritance  to  the  perfon  laft  feifed,  the  ftrnfl  rule 
of  the  feodal  law  is  obferved  ; and  none  are  admitted,  but 
the  heirs  of  thofe  through  whom  the  inheritance  hath  paffed  ; 
for  all  others  have  demonilrabiy  none  of  the  blood  of  the 
firft  purchafer  in  them,  and  therefore  lhall  never  fucceed. 
As,  if  lands  come  to  John  Stiles  by  defcent  from  his  mother 
Lucy  Baker,  no  relation  of  his  father  (as  fuch)  (nail  ever 
be  his  heir  of  thefe  lands ; and,  vice  verfid,  if  they  defeended 
from  his  father  Geoffrey  Stiles,  no  relation  of  his  mother  (as 
fuch)  lhall  ever  be  admitted  thereto;  for  his  father’s  kin- 
dred have  none  of  his  mother’s  blood,  nor  have  his  mother’s 
relations  any  fhare  of  his  father’s  blood.  And  fo,  if  the 
eftate  defeended  from  his  father’s  father,  George  Stiles, 
the  relations  of  his  father’s  mother,  Cecilia  Kemp?,  fhail 
for  the  fame  reafon  never  be  admitted,  but  only  thofe  of  his 
father’s  father.  This  is  alfo  the  rule  of  the  French  law, 
which  is  derived  from  the  fame  feodal  fountain.  So  far,  it 
is  obferved,  as  the  feud  is  really  antiquum,  the  law  traces  it 
back,  and  will  not  fuffer  any  to  inherit  but  the  blood  of 
thofe  anceflors,  from  whom  the  feud  was  conveyed  to  the 
late  proprietor.  But  when,  through  length  of  time,  it  can 
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trace  it  no  further  5 or  if  it  be  not  known  whether  his 

grandfather,  George  Stiles,  inherited  it  from  his  father, 
Walter  Stiles,  or  his  mother,  Chriflian  Smith,  or  if  it  appear 
that  his  grandfather  was  the  firft  grantee,  and  fo  took  r (by 
the  general  law)  as  a feud  of  indefinite  antiquity ; in  either 
of  thele  cafes  the  law  admits  the  defcendants  of  any  ancef- 
tor  of  George  Stiles,  either  paternal  or  maternal,  to  be  in 
their  due  order  the  heirs  to  John  Stiles  of  this  eftate  ; be- 
caufe  in  the  firft  cafe  it  is  really  uncertain,  and  in  the  fecond 
cafe  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  uncertain,  whether  the  grandfather 
derived  his  title  from  the  part  of  his  father  or  his  m ther. 
This  then  is  the  great  and  general  principle,  upon  which 
the  law  of  collateral  inheritances  depends;  that,  upon 
failure  of  iffue  in  the  laft  proprietor,  the  eftate  fhail  defeend 
to  the  blood  of  the  firft  purchafer ; or,  that  it  fhail  refult 
back  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  that  anceftor,  from  whom 
it  either  really  has,  or  is  fuppofed  by  ficlion  of  law  to  have 
originally  defeended  : according  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  the 
Year-books,  Fitzherbert,  Brooie  and  Hale,  ” that  he  who 
would  have  been  heir  to  the  father  of  the  deceaftd”  (and, 
of  courfe,  to  the. mother,  or  any  other  real  or  fuppofed  pur- 
chafing  anceftor)  “ /hall  aifo  be  heir  to  the  fon  a maxim, 
that  will  hold  univerfally,  except  in  the  cafe  of  a brother  or 
filler  of  the  half-blood,  which  exception  depends  upon  very 
ipecial  grounds. 

The  fixth  rule  is,  “ that  the  collateral  heir  of  the  perfon 
lad  feifed  mull  be  his  next  collateral  kinfman,  of  the  whole 
blood.”  The  proximity  of  the  collateral  kinfman  is  rec- 
koned according  to  the  canonical  degrees  of  confanguinity , 
which  fee.  Confequently,  the  brother  being  in  the  firft  de- 
gree, he  and  his  defcendants  fhail  exclude  the  uncle  and  his 
iffue,  who  is  only  in  the  fecond.  And  herein  confifls  the 
true  reafon  of  the  different  methods  of  computing  the  de- 
grees of  conlanguinity,  in  the  civil  law  on  the  one  hand,  and 
in  the  canon  and  common  laws  on  the  other.  The  civil  law 
regards  confanguinity  principally  with  refpeit  to  fucceffion, 
and  therein  very  naturally  confiders  only  the  perfon  deceafed, 
to  whom  the  relation  is  claimed  : it  therefore  counts  tha 
degrees  of  kindred  according  to  the  number  of  perfons 
through  whom  the  claim  mult  be  derived  from  him ; and 
makes  not  only  his  great  nephew  but  alfo  his  firft  cou- 
fin  to  be  both  related  to  him  in  the  fourth  degree ; 
becaufe  there  are  three  perfons  between  him  and  each 
of  them.  The  canon  law  regards  confanguinity  prin- 
cipally with  a view  to  prevent  inceftuous  marriages, 
between  thofe  who  have  a large  portion  of  the  fame  blood 
running  in  their  refpedlive  veins ; and  therefore  looks 
up  to  the  author  of  that  blood,  or  the  common  anceftor, 
reckoning  the  degrees  from  him  ; fo  that  the  great  nephew 
is  related  in  the  third  canonical  degree  to  the  perfon  pro- 
pofed,  and  the  firft  coufm  in  the  fecond  ; the  former- being 
diftant  three  degrees  from  the  common  anceftor  (the  father 
of  the  propofitus)  and  therefore  deriving  only  one-fourth  of 
his  blood  Irom  the  fame  fountain  ; the  latter,  and  aifo  the 
propofitus  himfelf,  being  each  of  them  diftant  only  two  de- 
grees from  the  common  anceftor  (the  grandfather  of  each) 
and  therefore  having  one-half  of  each  of  th?fe  bloods  the 
fame.  The  common  law  regards  confanguinity  principally 
with  refpeft  to  defeents ; and  having  therein  the  fame  object 
in  view  as  the  civil,  it  may  feem  as  if  it  ought  to  proceed 
according  to  the  civil  computation.  But  as  it  alfo  refpefils 
the  purchafing  anceftor,  from  whom  the  eftate  was  derived, 
it  therein  refembles  the  canon  law,  and  therefore  counts  its 
degrees  in  the  lame  manner.  Indeed  the  defignation  of 
perfon,  in  feeking  for  the  next  of  kin,  will  come  to  exatffly 
the  fame  end  (though  the  degrees  will  be  differently  num- 
bered) whichever  method  of  computation  we  luppofe  the 
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law  of  England  to  life  ; flnce  the  right  of  reprefentation,  of 
the  parent  by  the  iffue,  is  allowed  to  prevail  in  infinitum. 
The  iffue  or  defeendants,  therefore,  of  John  Stiles’s  brother 
are  ail  of  them  in  the  firft  degree  of  kindred  with  refpeft  to 
inheritances,  thofe  of  his  uncle  in  the  fecond,  and  thofe  of 
his  great  uncle  in  the  third;  as  their refpeftive  anceltors,  if 
living,  would  have  been;  and  are  feverally  called  to  the 
fuccefiion  in  right  of  fuch  their  reprefentative  proximity. 

The  former  part  of  the  prefent  rule,  therefore,  amounts 
to  this;  that  on  failure  of  iffue  of  the  perfon  laft  feifed,  the 
inheritance  fhall  defcend  to  the  other  fubfifting  iffue  of  his 
next  immediate  anceftor.  Thus,  if  John  Stiles  dies  with- 
out iffue,  his  elfate  fhall  defcend  to  Francis  his  bro- 
ther, or  his  reprefentatives ; he  being  lineally  defcended 
from  Geoffrey  Stiles,  John’s  next  immediate  anceftor,  or 
father.  On  failure  of  brethren,  or  fillers,  and  their  iffue, 
it  fhall  defcend  to  the  uncle  of  John  Stiles,  the  lineal  de- 
feendant  of  his  grandfather,  George,  and  fo  on  in  infinitum. 
In  the  Jewifh  law,  which  in  this  refpedl  entirely  correfponds 
with  ours,  (Numb.  c.  27.)  the  father,  or  other  lineal  ancef- 
tor is  himfelf  faid  to  be  the  heir,  though  long  fince  dead,  as 
being  reprefer.ted  by  the  perfons  of  his  iffue,  who  are  held 
to  fucceed  not  in  their  own  rights,  as  brethren,  uncles,  &c. 
but  in  right  of  reprefentation,  as  the  offspring  of  the  father, 
grandfather,  See.  of  the  deceafed.  But  though  the  common 
anceftor  be  thus  the  root  of  the  inheritance,  yet  with  us  it 
is  not  neceffary  to  name  him  in  making  out  the  pedigree  or 
defeent.  For  the  defeent  between  two  brothers  is  held  to 
be  an  immediate  defeent  ; and  therefore  title  may  be  made 
by  one  brother  or  his  reprefentatives  to  or  through  another, 
without  mentioning  their  common  father.  But,  fecondly, 
the  heir  need  not  be  the  neareft  kinfman  abfolutely,  but  only 
fub  modo  : that  is,  he  muff  be  the  neareft  kinfman  of  the 
whole  blo:d;  for,  if  there  be  a much  nearer  kinfman  of  the 
half  blood,  a diltant  kinfman  of  the  whole  blood  fhall 
be  admitted,  and  the  other  entirely  excluded;  nay,  the 
eftate  fhall  efeheat  to  the  lord,  fooner  than  the  half  blood 
fliall  inherit.  See  Blood,  whole  and  half. 

The  rule,  together  with  its  illuftration,  amounts  to  this : 
that  in  order  to  keep  the  eftate  of  John  Stiles  as  nearly  as 
poffible  in  the  line  of  his  purchafing  anceftor,  it  muft  defcend 
to  the  iffue  of  the  neareft  couple  of  anceftors  that  have  left 
defeendants  behind  them  ; becaufe  the  defendants  of 
one  anceftor  only  are  not  fo  likely  to  be  m the  line 
of  that  purchafing  anceftor,  as  thofe  who  are  defcend- 
ed from  both.  But,  as  in  the  2d,  ,3d,  4th,  and  every 
fuperior  degree  every  man  has  many  couples  of  anceftors, 
increaling  according  to  the  diftances  in  a geometrical  pro., 
greffion  upwards,  the  defeendants  of  all  which  refpe&ive 
couples  are  (reprefentatively ) related  to  him  in  the  fame 
degree,  a difficulty  occurs  in  determining  to  which  of  thefe 
anceftors  we  muft  firft  refort,  in  order  to  find  out  defeend- 
ants to  be  preferably  called  to  the  inheritance.  Another 
qualification,  therefore,  is  requifite,  befides  the  proximity , 
and  entirety , which  is  that  of  dignity  or  worthinefs,  of  blood. 
Accordingly,  the  feventh  and  laft  rule  of  defeent  is,  “ that 
in  collateral  inheritances  the  male  flocks  fhall  be  preferred 
to  the  female  ; that  if,  kindred  derived  from  the  blood  of 
the  male  anceftors,  however  remote,  fhall  be  admitted  be- 
fore thofe  from  the  blood  of  the  female,  however  near;  un- 
ltfs  where  the  lands  have,  in  faft , defcended  from  a female.” 
This  is  warranted  by  the  examples  of  the  Hebrew,  Athenian, 
and  Roman  laws  ; and  alfo  of  the  cuflomary  law  of  Nor- 
mandy. See  faither  on  this  fubjed.  Blackft.  Com.  vol.  ii. 
chap.  14,  paffim. 

If  one  dies  feifed  of  land,  wherein  another  has  a right  to 
enter,  and  it  deicends  to  his  heir;  fuch  defeent  fliall  take 


away  the  other’s  right  of  entry,  and  put  him  to  his  afliea 
for  recovery  thereof.  Scat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  $1 . Co. 
Lite.  237. 

Descent  of  the  Crown • See  Right  of  Crown  and 
King. 

Descent,  fall,  in  Mechanics , 8c c.  is  the  motion,  or  ten- 
dency, of  a body  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  either  di- 
reftly  or  obliquely  : and  this  defeent  may  be  confidered  as 
occurring  in  a free  or  unrefifting  medium,  or  as  impeded 
by  fome  folid  body,  or  as  retarded  by  a denfe  medium. 
We  may  therefore  obferve,  1.  That  if  a body  b defcend 
freely,  and  in  a perpendicular  direction,  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  the  motive  force,  urging  it  downwards,  will  be 
equal  to  its  whole  weight,  and  its  quantity  of  matter  being 

alfo  b , the  accelerative  force  will  be  — or  r, 

b 

2.  If,  whilft  the  body  b is  defeending,  it  is  made  to  de- 
fcend obliquely  along  an  inclined  plane,  the  fine  of  whofe 
angle  of  inclination  to  the  horizon  is  s,  the  radius  being  1, 
the  motive  force  urging  the  body  down  the  plane  will  be  b s, 

b s 

and  therefore  the  accelerative  force  will  be  — or  s,  fffs 

b 


than  that  in  the  former  cafe  in  the  proportion  of  s to  1. 

3.  A body  cannot  defcend  in  a denfe  or  refitting  medium, 
unlefs  it  can  divide  and  feparate  the  medium  ; which  it  can- 
not do,  unlefs  it  be  fpecifically  heavier  than  the  medium. 
For  fince  bodies  cannot  penetrate  each  other,  one  muft  give 
way  before  the  other  can  move:  and  again,  though  a me- 
dium, e.  gr.  water,  be  divifible,  yet  if  it  be  fpecifically  hea- 
vier than  another,  e.  gr.  wood,  it  is  only  heavier  as  it  con- 
tains more  particles  of  matter  in  the  fame  bulk,  all  which 
have  an  impull'e  downwards;  and,  confequently,  in  water 
there  is  a greater  impulfe  than  in  the  fame  bulk  of  wood. 

4.  The  defeending  body  lofes  as  much  of  its  weight  as  is 
the  weight  of  the  medium,  with  the  force  of  its  cohefion, 
and  the  oppofing  force  of  the  particles  againft  which  it  im- 
pinges, which  laft  produces  a greater  or  lefs  refiftar.ee,  ac- 
cording to  the  velocity  of  the  motion.  And,  therefore,  a 
body  fpecifically  heavier  defeends  in  a fluid  medium  fpeci- 
fically lighter  (e.  gr.  the  air)  with  a force  equal  to  the 
excefs  of  the  weight  of  the  body  above  an  equal  bulk  of 
the  medium  : for  a body  only  defeends  in  a medium  with, 
the  force  remaining,  after  a part  has  been  fpent  in  over- 
coming the  refiftance  of  the  medium  ; and  this  refiftance  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  the  medium  ; con- 
fequently, the  body  only  falls  with  the  excefs  of  its  weight 
above  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  the  medium.  In  this  cafe, 
the  weight  of  the  body  being  b,  and  that  of  an  equal  bulk 
of  the  medium  being  m,  the  motive  force  urging  the  body 
to  defcend  will  be  only  b — m. 

Hence,  the  power  that  fuftains  a body  in  a fpecifically 
lighter  medium,  is  equal  to  the  excefs  of  the  abfolute  weight 
of  the  body  above  an  equal  bulk  of  the  medium.  Thus  473- 
pounds  of  copper  in  water  lofe  3J  of  their  weight.  A 
power,  therefore,  of  42  pounds  is  able  to  fuftain  them. 

5.  If  two  bodies  have  the  fame  fpecific  gravity,  the  lefs 
the  bulk  of  the  defeending  body  is,  the  more  of  its  gravity 
does  it  lofe,  and  the  flower  does  it  defcend,  in  the  fame  me- 
dium. For,  though  the  proportion  of  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  body  to  that  of  the  fluid  be  ftill  the  fame  in  a greater 
or  ff-ffer  bulk,  yet  the  lefs  the  body,  the  greater  is  the  fur- 
face,  in  proportion  to  the  mafs ; and  the  larger  the  furface, 
the  greater  is  the  refiftance  of  the  parts  of  the  fluid. 

6.  If  the  fpecific  gravities  of  two  bodies  be  different,  that 
which  has  the  greateft  fpecific  gravity  will  defcend  with 
greater  velocity  in  the  air  or  other  refitting  medium,  than 
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the  other.  Thus  a bal!  of  lead  defcends  fwifter  than  wood 
or  cork,  becaufe  it  lofes  lefs  of  its  weight,  though  in  vacuo 
they  both  fall  with  equal  velocity. 

The  canfe  of  this  defcent,  or  tendency  downwards,  has 
been  greatly  controverted.  There  are  two  oppofite  hypo- 
thefes  advanced;  the  one  holding  it  to  proceed  from  an  in- 
ternal, and  the  other  from  an  external  principle  : the  firft 
maintained  by  the  Peripatetics  and  Epicureans,  and 
by  the  Newtonians  ; and  the  latter  by  the  Cartesians 
and  Gassendists.  See  Acceleration- 

Laws  of  the  Descent  of  Bodies.  1.  Heavy  bodies,  in 
an  unrefifting  medium,  fall  with  an  uniformly  accelerated 
motion.  See  the  laws  of  uniformly  accelerated  motion,  under 
the  articles  Acceleration  and  Motion,  a.  The  fpaee 
defcribed  by  a body,  urged  by  an  uniform  gravity,  is  fub- 
duple  of  that  which  it  would  deferibe  in  the  fame  time  by 
the  velocity  laid  acquired  and  uniformly  continued. 

Galileo,  who  firft  difcovered  the  law  of  the  defcent  of  heavy 
bodies  by  reafoning,  afterwards  confirmed  the  fame  by  ex- 
periments, the  refult  of  which,  repeated  often  both  by  him 
and  fince  his  time,  by  Grimaldi,  Riccioli,  Huygens,  Newton, 
ai  d many  others,  was,  3.  That  the  fpactsof  defcent  were  a3 
the  fquares  of  the  times,  or  the  fquares  of  the  velocities. 
See  Acceleration. 

Dr.  Defaguliers  tried  the  effefl:  of  falling  bodies  by  cauf- 
ing  a leaden  bail  to  fall  from  the  inner  cupola  of  St.  Paul's 
church,  whofe  altitude  from  the  ground  is  272  feet. 
Through  this  fpaee  the  ball  defeended  in  4^  feconds ; during 
which  time  it  fhould,  according  to  the  theory,  have  defend- 
ed through  325.6  feet,  making  a difference  ot  about  one-fifth 
of  the  adluai  defcent  between  the  experiment  and  the  theory. 
This  difference  he  fhew3  to  have  arifen  principally  from 
the  refiftance  of  the  air.  To  remedy  the  defects  of  thefe 
and  fimilar  experiments,  Mr.  Atwood  contrived  his  appara- 
tus, for  an  account  of  which,  fee  Motion. 

Grimaldi  and  Riccioli  made  experiments  to  the  fame  ef- 
fect, though  in  a different  manner,  by  letting  fall  a number 
of  balls,  weighing  eight  ounces  a-piece,  from  the  tops  of 
feveral  towers,  and  meafuring  the  times  of  falling  by  a pen- 
dulum. Ricciol.  Almag.  Nov.  tom.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  21. 
prop.  4.  Thefe  experiments  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
table. 


Vibrations 
of  the 
Pendulum. 

Time. 

Space  at  the 
end  of  the 
Time. 

Space 
defeended 
each  Time. 

If  •" 

Rom.  Foot. 

Rom.  Foot. 

5 

O 

5° 

IO 

IO 

10 

I 

40 

40 
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2 

30 

90 
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20 
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20 
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90 

6 

X 

0 

12 

2 

0 

60 

45 

18 

3 

0 

135 

75 

24 

4 

0 

24C 

105 

By  fuch  and  fimilar  experiments  the  fpaee  defeended  by 
a heavy  body,  in  a given  time,  has  been  afeertained ; 
and  hence  have  been  deduced  theorems  for  eftimating  the 
times,  velocities,  and  alfo  the  fpaces  defeended,  as  far  as 
they  depend  on  an  uniform  force  of  gravity.  From  many 
accurate  experiments  made  in  England,  it  has  been  found 
that  a heavy  body  falling  freely,  defeends  through  16^ 


feet,  in  the  fir  ft  fecond  of  time  ; and  therefor?  the  velocity 
gained  at  the  end  of  one  fecond  is  321  feet  per  fecond. 
Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  velocity  gained  m any  other 
time  t is  32-5- 1,  and  that  the  fpaee  defeended  is  ifijV/"* 
Let  v denote  the  velocity,  and  s the  fpaee  correfponbmg 
to  the  time  t , and  put  g — 16  f - ; then  we  fiiall  have 
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body  in  a fecond 
exDeriments  with 
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See  Acceleration: 

The  (pace  deferibed  by  a defeending 
of  time  has  been  alfo  afeertained  by 
pendulums.  In  the  latitude  of  London  the  leneth  of  a 
pendulum  vibrating  ftconds  is  39-5-  inches ; and  fince  the 
circumference  of  a circle  is  to  its  diameter  as  the  time  ot 
one  vibration  of  any  pendulum  is  to  the  time  in  which  a 
heavy  body  will  fall  through  half  the  length  of  the  pen- 
dulum, we  fhail  have  3.1416  : 1 ::  1 : -,  which  is 

- • 3'Hl6  ■ If  v, 

the  time  of  defeending  through  19^  inches,  or  naif  the 

length  of  the  pendulum;  and,  fpaces  being  as  the  fquares  of 

the  times,  — E — : 1 - : : 19^  : 193  inches,  or  16  feet 

1 inch  , which  is  the  fpaee  through  which  a heavy  body 
will  defeend  in  one  fecond,  as  before.  See. Pendulum. 

4.  The  time  wherein  a body  fall?  from  a given  height 
being  given,  to  determine  the  fpaces  it  fell  in  the  feveral  parts 
of  that  time. 

Suppofe  the  given  altitude  = a,  the  time  = t,  and  the  fpaee 
it  fell  in  one  part  of  time  x : then 

1 : x — t1  : a 
f x — a 


a 


x =- 


Therefore  the  fpaee  paffed  over  in  the  firft;  part  of  time  is 
~ : confequently  that  paffed  over  in  the  fecond  time 


that  in  the  third  = 


& c.  See  Acceleration,  art. 
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5.  The  time  wherein  a body  falls  through  a given  fpaee 
being  given ; to  determine  the  time  wherein  it  will  fall 
through  any  other  given  fpaee,  in  the  fame  medium. 

Sirifce  the  fpaces  are  as  the  fquare  of  the  times,  to  the  fpaee 
which  the  body  falls  in  the  given  time,  the  fpaee  in  the 
queftion,  and  the  fquare  cf  the  given  time,  find  a fourth 
proportional,  which  will  be  the  fquare  of  the  time  fought. 
The  fquare  root,  therefore,  being  extracted  therefrom,  the 
problem  is  folved. 

6.  The  fpaee  a body  fall's  in  a given  time  being  given  ; 
to  determine  the  fpaee  through  which  it  will  fall  in  any  other 
given  time. 

To  the  fquare  of  the  time  wherein  the  body  falls  through 
the  given  fpaee,  the  fquare  of  the  time  wherein  it  fhould  fail 
through  the  fpaee  required,  and  the  given  fpaee,  feek  a fourth 
proportional  ; this  will  be  the  fpaee  required. 

7.  For  any  other  conftant  force,  inftead  of  the  perpendi- 
cular free  defcent  by  gravity,  find  the  fpaee  defeended  in  one 
fecond  by  a body  urged  by  that  force,  and  fubftitute  that 
inftead  of  16^  for  the  value  of  g in  the  preceding  formulae  ; 
or,  if  the  proportion  of  this  force  to  that  of  gravity  be  known, 
let  the  value  of  g be  altered  in  the  fame  proportion,  and  the 
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fame  formulas  will  hold  good.  Thus  alfo,  if  the  defcent  be 
oil  an  inclined  plane,  making,  c.  g.  an  angle  of  30°  with  the 
horizon  ; then,  the  force  of  defcent  upon  the  plane  being 
always  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  horizon  ; 
it  will,  in  the  prcfent  cafe,  be  as  tbe  fine  of  30°,  that  is,  half 
the  radius  ; and  therefore  in  this  cafe  the  value  of  g will  be 
but  half  the  former,  8^,  in  the  preceding  formulae.  The 
tame  adaptation  may  be  applied  to  any  conftant  forces  what- 
ever. 

8.  The  time  of  the  oblique  defcent  down  any  chord  of  a 
circle  is  equal  to  the  perpendicular  defcent  through  the  dia- 
meter of  the  circle. 

9.  The  defcents  or  vibrations  through  all  arcs  of  the  fame 
cycloid,  whether  great  or  fmall,  are  equal. 

10.  The  defcents,  or  vibrations,  through  unequal  arcs  of 
circles  are  unequal ; the  times  being  greater  in  the  greater 
arcs,  and  lefs  in  the  lefs. 

For  the  Laws  of  the  Descent  of  bodies  on  inclined  planes, 
fee  Inclined  Plane. 

For  the  Laws  of  x) escent  in  cycloids,  fee  Cycloid,  and 
Pendulum. 

For  the  Laws  o/'Descf.nt  by  variable  forces , fee  Forces. 

Descent,  Line  of  fwiftejl,  is  that  which  a body,  falling 
by  the  aflion  of  gravity,  deferibes  in  the  fhorteft  time  from 
one  given  point  to  another  ; which  is  proved  by  geometri- 
cians to  be  the  cycloid ; which  fee. 

Descent  of  the  Uterus , in  Midwifery , fee  Bearing  clown 
of  the  Uterus,  See. 

DESCHEL,  in  Geography , a town  of  Brabant  ; 13  miles 
S.  of  Herentals. 

DESCHKIN,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Orel ; 24  miles  N.  of  Orel,  and  484  5.S.E.  of  Peterfburg. 

DESCHNAY,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Ko- 
nigingratz;  21  miles  E.N.E.  of  Konigingratz. 

DESCHNO,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Boleflaw; 
4 miles  W.  of  Aycha. 

DESCRIBENT,  is  a term  in  Geometry,  exprefling  fome 
line  or  furface,  which  by  its  motion  produces  a plane  figure, 
or  a folid. 

DESCRIPTON,  in  J^ogic,  an  imperfeft,  or  inaccurate 
definition  of  a thing,  giving  a fort  of  knowledge  thereof  from 
fome  accidents  and  circumftances  peculiar  to  it,  which  deter- 
mine it  enough  to  give  an  idea  that  may  diftinguifh  it  from 
other  things  ; but  without  explaining  its  nature  or  effence. 

Grammarians  content  themfelves  with  deferiptions  : philo- 
fophers  require  definitions  of  things.  See  Defin ition.  A 
defeription  is  an  enumeration  of  divers  attributes  of  a thing, 
moft  of  which  are  only  accidental : as,  when  a perfon  is  de- 
feribed  by  his  deeds,  his  fayings,  his  writings,  his  honours,  &c. 
A defeription,  as  to  its  outward  appearance,  refembles  a 
definition,  and  is  even  convertible  with  the  thing  deferibed  ; 
but  does  not  explain  it.  For,  inftead  of  bringing  feveral 
things  effentiai  to  the  thing  deferibed,  it  only  brings  a number 
of  accidents  belonging  to  it.  A defeription,  therefore,  is  no 
proper  anfwer  to  the  queftion,  quid  ef,  what  is  be  ? but  to 
that,  quis  ejl,  who  is  he  ? 

Deferiptions,  in  effeft,  are  principally  ufed  for  fingulars,or 
individuals;  for  things  of  the  fame  fpecies  do  not  differ  in 
effence,  but  only  as  to  hie  and  /7/e,  which  difference  contains 
nothing  very  notable,  or  diftinguifhable.  But  individuals  of 
the  fame  kmd  differ  much  in  accidents  ; e.  gr.  George  is  a 
king,  and  William  a citizen;  Charles  is  a male,  and  Anne  a 
female  ; Henry  is  wife,  and  John  a blockhead,  &c.  Thus, 
a defeription  is  an  accumulation  of  accidents,  whereby  things 
are  notably  diftinguifhedfrom  each  other,  though  they  fcarce 
differ  at  all  in  effence. 

Some  authors  call  a defeription  a quafi-definition,  as,  body 
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is  a thing  di vi table,  moveable,  folid,  extended,  See.,  which 
only  falls  fhort  of  a definition  in  this,  that,  inftead  of  the 
form  or  effence  of  a thing,  it  gives  one  or  more  properties 
arifing  from  the  form  or  effence. 

Description,  in  Geometry.  To  deferibe  a circle,  ellipfis, 
parabola,  See.,  is  to  conftrudt  or  form  thofe  figures,  with  lults, 
compaffes,  &c. 

Description,  in  Law.  In  deeds  and  grants  there  muff 
be  a pertain  defeription  of  the  lands  granted,  of  the  places 
where  they  lie,  and  of  the  perfons  to  whom  granted,  &c.,  in 
order  to  make  them  good.  But  wills  are  more  favoured  than 
grants  as  to  thefe  deferiptions  ; and  a wrong  defeription  of 
the  perfon  will  not  make  a demife  void,  if  there  be  likewife 
a fufficient  certainty  what  perfon  was  intended  by  the  teftator, 
( 1 Nelf.  Abr.  64.) 

Description,  in  Poetry  and  Rhetoric,  is  a figure  which, 
by  the  aid  of  imagery  and  argument,  exhibits  fuch  a ftrorig 
and  lively  reprefentation  of  a fubjetf,  as  gives  a diftinft  view 
and  fatisfa/ftory  notion  of  it  to  the  reader  or  hearer;  and 
whilft  it  convinces  the  mind,  it  moves  and  fways  the  paffions. 
This  figure  is  principally  ufed  by  poets,  not  only  with  a 
defign  to  move  the  paffinns,  but  to  pleafe  the  fancy.  His- 
torians alfo  deferibe  things,  places,  and  perfons;  and  orators 
produce  the  greateft  effedt  by  defeription.  In  what  a beau- 
tiful light  has  Cicero  (Pro  Arch.  c.  7.)  exhibited  the  polite 
arts  and  fciences  when  he  deferibes  their  effects,  and  repretants 
the  benefit  and  pleafure  which  they  afford  to  the  mind  l 
“ Other  (Indies  neither  fuit  with  all  times,  nor  all  ages,  nor 
all  places,  but  thefe  improve  youth,  delight  old  age,  adorn 
profperity,  afford  a refuge  and  folace  in  adverfity  ; pleafe  at 
home,  are  no  hinderance  abroad,  deep,  travel,  and  retire  with 
us.”  (Quintilian  (Tuft.  Orat.  1.  viii.  c.  3.)  has  painted,  by 
defeription,  the  calamities  of  a city  taken  by  {form,  in  the 
brighteft  and  ftrongeil  colours : “ Flames  fpreading  them- 
felves over  the  houfes  and  temples,  the  cracking  of  falling 
buildings,  and  a confufed  noife  from  a variety  of  cries  and 
fhouts ; fome  running  they  knew  not  where,  others  in  the 
laft  embraces  of  their  friends,  the  fhrieks  of  children,  women, 
and  old  men  unhappily  referved  to  fuch  diftreta  ; the  plun- 
dering of  all  places  civil  and  facred,  the  hurry  and  confufion 
in  carrying  off  the  booty,  captives  driven  before  their  viftors, 
mothers  endeavouring  to  guard  their  infants,  and  quarrels 
among  the  conquerors,  where  the  plunder  is  largefE’* 
Juftin  alfo  (lib.  xxix.  c.  3.)  gives  us  a fine  inftance  of  de- 
feription, in  a fpeech  of  king  Philip  V.  of  Macedon,  in  which 
he  reprefents  the  neceflity  of  falling  upon  the  Romans,  who 
at  that  time  were  engaged  in  a war  with  Hannibal.  “ I be- 
hold,” fays  he,  “a  cloud  of  a moft  dreadful  and  bloody  war 
rifing  in  Italy.  I fee  a (form  of  thunder  and  lightning  from 
the  weft,  which  will  overfpread  all  places  with  a vaft  fhower 
of  blood,  into  whatever  country  the  tempeft  of  victory  (hall 
drive  it.  Greece  has  undergone  many  violent  fhocks  in  the 
Perfian,  Gallic,  and  Macedonian  wars;  but  thefe  would  all 
be  found  unworthy  of  regard,  if  the  armies  now  engaged  in 
Italy  fhould  march  out  of  that  country.  I view  the  terrible 
and  cruel  wars,  which  involve  thefe  nations  through  the 
courage  of  their  forces,  and  /kill  of  their  generals.  This 
rage  and  fury  cannot  ceafe  by  the  definition  of  one  party, 
without  the  ruin  of  their  neighbours.  Indeed  Macedon  has 
lefs  reafon  to  dread  the  favage  conquerors  than  Greece  ; 
becaufe  more  prepared,  and  better  able  to  defend  itfelf;  but 
I am  tanfible  thofe  who  attack  each  other  fo  impetuoufly 
will  not  confine  their  victories  within  thofe  bounds;  and  that 
it  will  be  our  lot  to  engage  the  conquerors.” 

A though  drferiptive  poetry  does  not  denote  any  one  parti- 
cularfpeciesor  form  of  compofition,anddefcr?ption  i6  generally 
introduced  as  an  embellifltment  rather  than  made  the  fubjedl  of 
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a regular  work ; it  nevertheleTs  enters  into  every  fpecies  of 
poetical  competition,  paftoral.  lyric,  didaftic,  epic  and  drama- 
tic, and  in  each  of  them  poffftles  a very  confiderable  place. 
Defeription,  fays  Dr.  Blair,  (Left.  vol.  iii.p.  1 58. ) is  the  great 
tell  of  a poet’s  imagination  ; and  always  diftinguilhes  an  origi- 
nal  from  a fecund-rate  genius.  A true  poet  makes  us  imagine 
that  we  fee  the  objeft  which  he  deferibes  before  our  eyes  ; 
he  catches  the  dillinguilhing  features  ; he  gives  it  the  colours 
of  life  and  reality  ; he  places  it  in  fuch  a light  that  a painter 
could  copy  after  him.  This  happy  talent  is  chiefly  owing  to 
a ftrong  imagination,  which  iirft  receives  a lively  impreffion 
of  the  objeft  ; and  then,  by  employing  a proper  feleftion  of 
circumllances  in  deferibing  it,  tranfmits  that  imprefiion  in  its 
full  force  to  the  imagination  of  others.  In  this  feleftion  of 
circumllances  lies  the  great  art  of  pifturefque  defeription. 
In  the  firft  place  they  ought  not  to  be  vulgar,  and  common 
ones,  fuch  as  are  apt  to  pafs  by  without  remark  ; but  as 
much  as  poffible,  new  and  original,  which  may  catch  the 
fancy  and  draw  attention.  In  the  next  place,  they  Ought  to 
be  fuch  as  particularize  the  objeft.  deferibed,  and  mark  it 
ftrongly.  No  defeription  that  rellsin  generals  can  be  good  ; 
for  we  can  conceive  nothing  clearly  in  the  abilraft.  In  the 
third  place,  all  the  circumllances  employed  ought  to  be 
uniform  ; that  is,  vvhm  deferibing  a great  objeft,  every  cir- 
cumllance  brought  into  view  (hould  tend  to  aggrandize  ; or, 
when  d.fcribing  a gay  and  pleafant  one,  ihould  tend  to  beau- 
tify, that  by  this  means,  the  impreffion  may  reft  upon  the 
imagination  complete  and  entire  ; and  laftly,  the  circumllances 
in  defeription  Ihould  be  exprtffed  with  concifenefs,  and  with 
fimplicity  ; for  when  either  too  much  exaggerated,  or  too 
long  dwelt  upon  and  extended,  they  never  tail  to  enfeeble 
the  impreffion  that  is  defigned  to  be  made.  Of  all  deferip- 
tive  compofitions,  the  largeft  and  fulleft,  fays  Dr.  Blair,  with 
which  he  is  acquainted,  is  Mr.  Thomfon’s  Seafons  ; a work 
that  poffftles  very  uncommon  merit.  Thomfon  is  a ftrong 
and  a beautiful  deferiber  ; for  he  had  a feeling  heart  and  a 
warm  imagination.  From  him  we  might  feleft  feveral 
inftances  of  mold  beautiful  defeription  ; as,  the  Ihower  in 
fpring,  the  morning  in  fummer,  and  the  man  penlhing  in 
fnow  in  winter.  In  a paffage  of  another  kind  we  perceive 
the  power  which  a Angle  well-chofen  circumftance  has  in 
heightening  a defeription.  In  his  Summer,  relating  the 
effefts  of  heat  in  the  torrid  zone,  he  is  led  to  take  notice  of 
the  peftilence  that  deftroyed  the  Englilh  fleet  at  Carthagena, 
under  admiral  Vernon  ; when  he  has  the  following  lines : 

“ You,  gallant  Vernon,  faw 

The  miferable  feene  ; you  pitying  faw 
To  infant  weaknefs  funk  the  warrior’s  arm  ; 

Saw  the  deep  racking  pang  ; the  ghaftly  form  ; 

The  lip  pale  quiv’ring  ; and  the  beamlefs  eye 
No  more  with  ardour  bright  ; you  heard  the  groans 
Of  agonizing  (hips  from  Ihore  to  Ihore  : 

Heard  nightly  plunged,  amid  the  fullen  waves, 

The  frequent  corfe. ” 1.  1050. 

Mr.  Parnell’s  tale  of  the  Hermit  is  confpicuous  through- 
out the  whole  of  it,  for  beautiful  deferiptive  narration.  But 
of  all  the  Englilh  poems  in  the  deferiptive  llyle,  the  richeft 
and  mold  remarkable  are  Milton’s  Allegro  and  Penferofo. 
The  collection  of  gay  images  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  me- 
lancholy ideas  on  the  ether,  exhibited  in  thefe  two  fmall, 
but  inimitably  fine  peems,  are  as  exquifite  as  can  be  con- 
ceived. The  following  paffage  is  felefted  by  Dr.  Blair  from 
the  Penferofo  ; 

“ — i — . I walk  unfeen 

On  the  dry,  fmooth-fhaven  green. 
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To  behold  the  wandering  moon* 

R-ding  near  her  higheft  noon. 

Like  one  that  had  been  led  aftray 
Through  the  heaven’s  wide  pathlefs  way* 

And  oft,  as  if  her  head  (he  bow’d, 

Stooping  through  a fleecy  cloud. 

Oft,  on  a plat  of  rifing  ground, 

I hear  the  far  off  curfew  found. 

Over  fome  wide  watered  Ihore, 

Swinging  flow  with  folemn  roar: 

Or,  if  the  air  will  not  permit, 

Some  tliil  removed  place  will  fit, 

Where  glowing  embers  through  the  rGOnt 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a gloom  ; 

Far  from  all  refort  of  mirth, 

Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth, 

Or  the  bellman’s  drowfy  charm, 

To  bltfs  the  doors  from  nightly  harm: 

Or  let  my  lamp,  at  midnight  hour, 

Be  feen  in  fome  high  lonely  tower. 

Where  I may  outwatch  the  Bear 
With  thrice  great  Hermes,  or  unfphere 
The  fpirit  of  Plato  to  unfold 
What  worlds,  or  what  vaft  regions  hold 
Th’  immortal  mind,  that  hath  forfook 
Her  manfion  in  this  fifthly  nook  : 

And  of  thole  daemons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under-ground.” 

Here  are,  as  he  obferves,  no  unmeaning  general  es- 
preffions ; all  is  particular,  all  is  pifturefque ; nothing  forced 
or  exaggerated  ; but  a fimpie  ftyle,  and  a colleftion  of  ftrong 
expreffive  images,  which  are  all  of  one  clafs,  and  recal  a 
number  of  fimilar  ideas  of  the  melancholy  kind  ; particu- 
larly the  walk  by  moonlight ; the  found  of  the  curfew-bell 
heard  diftant ; the  dying  embers  in  the  chamber ; the  bell- 
man’s call;  and  the  lamp  feen  at  midnight,  in  the  high 
lonely  tower.  The  poet’s  manner  is  alfo  admirably  concile  j 
and  this  manner,  in  deferibing  folemn  or  great  objefts,  is 
almoft  always  proper.  It  farther  deferves  attention,  that  in 
deferibing  inanimate  natural  objefts,  the  poet,  in  order  to 
enliven  his  defeription,  ought  always  to  mix  living  beings 
with  them.  It  is  a great  beauty  in  Milton’s  Allegro,  that 
it  is  all  alive,  and  full  of  perfons.  Every  thing  in  deferip- 
tion (hould  be  as  marked  and  particular  as  poffible,  in  order 
to  imprint  on  the  mind  a diftinft  and  complete  image.  Molt 
of  the  ancient  writers  were  apprized  of  the  advantage  which 
this  circumftance  gives  to  defeription.  Thus,  in  the  beau- 
tiful paftoral  compofition,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  images 
are  commonly  particularized  by  the  objefts  to  which  they 
allude.  (See  ch  iv.  8.)  Both  Homer  and  Virgil  were 
remarkable  for  the  talent  of  poetical  defeription.  Ail 
Homer’s  battles,  Virgil’s  defeription  of  the  burning  and 
backing  of  Troy,  in  the  fecond  Aineid,  and  Milton’s  account 
both  of  paradife,  and  of  the  infernal  regions,  furnilh  many 
inftances  of  poetical  defeription. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  deferiptive  poetryr  depends  on  a 
right  choice  of  epithets.  In  this  cafe  everv  epithet  Ihould 
either  add  a new  idea  to  the  word  which  it  qualifies,  or 
at  lea  ft  ferve  to  raife  and  heighten  its  known  fignificatiom 
So  in  Milton  : 

“ Who  lhall  tempt  with  wand’ring  feet 

The  dark,  unbottom’d,  infinite  abyfs, 

And  through  the  palpable  obfeure,  find  out 
His  uncouth  way  ? or  fpread  his  airy  flight. 

Upborn  with  indefatigable  wings, 

Over  the  vaft  abrupt  f”  b.  ii. 
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Sometimes  it  is  in  the  power  of  a poet  of  genius,  by  one 
well-chofen  epithet,  to  accomplifh  a defcription,  and  by 
means  of  a fingle  word,  to  paint  a whole  fcene  to  the  fancy. 
The  following  line3  of  Milton’s  Lycidas  manifeft  this  effedl 
of  an  epithet : 

“ Where  were  ye,  nymphs,  when  the  remorfelefs  deep 
Clof’d  o’er  the  head  of  your  lov’d  Lycidas  ? 

For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  Itcep, 

Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie, 

Nor  on  the  fhaggy  top  of  Mona  high, 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  fpreads  her  wizard  ftream.” 

Horace  and  Virgil  have  alfo  occalionally  employed  epithets 
with  great  beauty  and  propriety. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  defcriptive  talents  of  an  author  may 
be  reafonably  diftrufted,  when  we  find  him  laborious  and 
turgid,  amaffing  common-place  epithets,  and  general  ex- 
preflions,  to  work  up  a high  conception  of  fome_objedt,  of 
which,  after  all,  we  can  form  but  an  indiltinft  idea.  The 
bed  defcribers  are  Ample  and  concife  ; they  fet  before  us 
fuch  features  of  an  object,  as,  on  the  fivft  view,  ftrike  and 
warm  the  fancy  ; they  give  us  ideas  which  a Itatuary  or  a 
painter  could  lay  hold  of,  and  work  after  them  ; which  is 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  and  molt  decifive  trials  of  the  real  merit 
of  Defcription. 

The  defcription  of  a perfon  is  called  a charafter. 

For  the  difference  between  defcription  and  imitation  ; 
fee  Imitation. 

DESEADA.  See  La  Desirade. 

Deseada,  Cape , the  fouthern  point  of  the  ftiaits  of 
Magellan  in  S.  America,  at  the  entrance  of  the  South  fea. 
S . lat  530.  W.  long.  74"  40'. 

DESEADEN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Se- 
geftan  ; 30  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Kin. 

DESENIK,  a town  of  Hungary  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Levens. 

DESENZANO,  or  Dissenzano,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Breffan  ; celebrated  for  its  wines ; 13  miles  E.  of  Brefcia. 

DESERT,  or  Desart,  a wild,  uncultivated,  uninhabited 
place  or  country  : as  the  deferts  of  Libya,  of  the  TLbaid, 
See.  Geographers  ufe  the  word  in  the  general  for  all 
countries  little,  or  not  at  all,  inhabited.  In  Scripture,  we  find 
feveral  places  in  the  Holy  Land,  or  places  adjoining 
thereto,  called  deferts,  which  were  not  abfoluttly  barren  or 
unfruitful,  but  fuch  as  were  rarely  fown  or  cultivated  ; and 
though  they  yie.ded  no  crops  of  corn  or  fruit,  they  never- 
thelefs  afforded  herbage  for  the  graziers  of  cattle,  with  foun- 
tains or  rills  of  water,  though  more  fparingly  interlperfed 
than  in  other  places.  The  wildernefs  or  defert,  which  was  the 
fcene  of  our  Saviour’s  temptation,  with  feveral  others 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  was  of  this  nature  and  quality. 
Many  of  thefe  deferts  contained  cities  and  villages,  rich  and 
well  peopled  ; and,  indeed,  almoft  every  city  had  fome  de- 
fert according  to  the  Scripture  idiom,  belonging  to  it  for 
pafture  : (0  that  the  word  meant  no  more  than  a land,  or 
tradt,  that  bore  neither  corn,  wine,  nor  oil,  but  was  left  to 
the  fpontaueous  produdfion  cf  nature.  Reland  (Paled.  1.  i. 
p.  375.)  hath  fully  (hewn  that  the  Hebrew  word 
tnidbar,  which  the  Greeks  rendered  iPt/io;,  and  the  Latins  de- 
fertum  and  Jolitudo , bear  no  analogy  to  each  other  ; and  that 
the  former  was  appropriated  to  the  feeding  of  flocks,  whilft 
the  cultivated  lands  were  ftyled  plains  and  vallies,  and  thofe 
that  exctlled  in  fertility,  were  diftinguifhed  by  fome  proper 
epithets,  or  even  names  of  that  import.  The  Scripture  fpeaks 
of  the  beauty  of  the  defert.  Pf.  lxiv.  13.  Jer.  ix.  10.  Joel.i.  20. 

The  defert  or  wildernefs,  abfolutely  fo  called,  is  that  part  of 
Arabia  on  the  fouth  of  the  Holy  Land,  wherein  the  Ifraeiites 
wasidexed,  from  the  time  of  their  evacuating  Egypt  to  their 


entry  into  the  Promifed  Land.  The  defert  of  Beerfheha  wa® 
that  part  of  the  defert  juft  mentioned,  which  bordered  on  the 
Holy  Land,  running  towards  the  Mediterranean.  The  de- 
fert of  Idumrea  is  Idumsea  itfelf,  a barren  mountainous  coun- 
try. The  defert  of  Shur  lay  north  of  the  Red  fea  ; in  this 
wildernefs  Hagar  wandered  ; and  Ifrael  came  hither  after 
having  palled  the  Red  fea.  The  defert  of  Paran  was  fituated 
in  Arabia  Petraaa,  near  the  city  of  Paran  ; and  here  was  the 
habitation  of  Khmael  (Gen.  xxi.  11.)  There  were  two 
deferts  of  Sin  ; one  written  with  a famech  (Exod.  xvi.i.) 
which  lay  between  Elim  and  mountSinai, and  another  written 
with  a t-zade,  p.y,  (Exod.  xix.  2.)  near  Kadefh-Barnea. 
The  defert  of  Smai  was  adjacent  to  mount  Sinai.  The  de- 
fert of  Arnon  was  fo  called  from  the  brook  Arnon  which  ran 
through  the  land  of  Gilead,  on  the  frontiers  of  Arabia  De- 
ferta.  The  defert  of  Ziph  was  the  place  of  David’s  re- 
treat from  Saul  (fee  Ziph).  The  defert  of  Maon  ( i Kings, 
xxiii.  24.)  lay  in  Arabia  Pctisea,  at  the  extremity  of  Judah. 
The  defert  of  Kadelh  was  fituate  above  Kadefh-Barnea,  in 
the  fouth  of  Judah,  and  in  Arabia  Pctrrea.  The  defert  of 
Paimyra  lay  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  rivers  Orontes 
and  Chryforrhoas.  The  defert  of  Egypt  ( Ez;k  xx.36.)feems 
to  denote  the  defert  in  which  the  Hebrews  fojourned  after 
quitting  Egypt.  The  defert  of  Judaea  or  Judah  was  the 
fcene  of  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptifl  (Matt.  lii.  I.) 
This  contained  no  iefs  than  fix  cities,  befides  villages  ; •oh s. 
Bethabarah,  Middin,  Secanah,  Nibflian,  the  city  of  Salt,  and 
that  of  Engedi.  The  deferts  of  Tekoah,  Bezer,  Bozrah,  or 
Bofor,  Gibeon  or  Gibea,  Horeb,  Moab,  and  others  of  lefs 
note,  were  denominated  from  the  cities  to  which  they  be- 
longed ; and  were  fo  many  dry,  uncultivated,  and  in  general 
mountainous  places  like  our  downs,  & c.  where  there  are 
few  cr  no  habitations  or  inhabitants  ; whence  the  Hebrews 
call  them  by  antiphrslis  “Oip.  which  properly  fignifies 
human  word,  or  fpeecli,  becaufe  there  is  none  heard  there. 

One  of  the  moft  ftriking  features  of  Africa  is  its  immenfe 
deferts,  which  pervade  many  parts  of  that  continent,  and 
maypoflibly  comprize  one  half  of  its  whole  extent.  The  chief 
of  thefe  is  that  called  “the  Defert,”  Sahara  or  Zaara ; which 
fee.  The  fandy  deferts  of  Arabia  have  in  every  period  of  tints 
prefented  to  the  view  of  the  obferver  and  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  geographers  objedts,  highly  worthy  of  atten- 
tion.  From  Oman  to  Mecca,  the  greater  part  of  Neged 
is  one  prodigious  def-.rt,  interrupted  towards  the  frontiers 
ofHejaz  and  Yemen  by  Kerje,  containing  the  diftridl  of  Surfa, 
and  lome  fertile  fpots  and  towns,  indicated  by  Niebuhr. 
The  N.  W.  part  of  Neged  prefents  almoft  a continued  de- 
fert, a prolongation  of  the  other,  with  an  oafis,  and  on  the 
W.  of  Lachfa,  including  Jabrin,  and  fome  other  p aces, 
mentioned  by  that  author.  In  this  defert  there  are  alfo  the 
oafis  of  mount  Sehamer  j and  probably  feveral  others.  Per- 
fia is  divided  by  its  mountains  and  deferts,  for  an  account 
of  which,  fee  Persia. 

Desert  Ij lands , in  Geography , a denomination  given  to  a 
number  of  African  iflands,  that  lie  E.  of  Madagafcar,  and 
from  the  5th  to  the  40th  degree  of  latitude  ; which  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  enumerate,  as  neither  their  names  nor  fituation  are 
perfcdtly  afeertained. 

Desert  IJland,  Mount , an  American  ifland,  wh;ch  lies 
on  the  coatl  of  the  diftridl  of  Maine,  Maflachufetls,  con- 
taining about  2qo  families,  and  divided  into  two  different 
fettlements,  about  15  miles  apart. 

DESERTER,  in  Military  Language,  a perfon  of  whatever 
rank,  whether  commflioned,or  non-commiflioned,  who  having, 
entered  into  the  fervice  of  his  country,  by  land  or  by  fea,  ab- 
fents  himfelf  from  his  poll  without  permiflion,  and  negledts  to 
perform  the  feveial  duties  of  his  fituation.  It  is,  however, 
I.  neceffery 
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weceffary  that  the  party  fliould  have  received  pay,  or  foine  al- 
lowance in  money, raiment,  accoutrements,  or  proviiions.  The 
fait  mu  ft  alio  be  decidedly  proved  by  iome  overt  aft  ; fuch  as 
abfconding,  going  over  to  the  enemy,  fecreting  when  duty, 
however  trivial,  required  the  party’s  prefence,  with  the 
known  intention  to  quit  the  fervice  clandeftinely.  But  if  a 
foldier  be  abfent  for  many  days,  or  weeks,  through  ilinefs  ; 
or  if  he  be  intoxicated,  or  confined  for  debt,  fo  that  he  could 
not  attend  at  quarters,  fuch  phyfical  inabilities  would  ex- 
empt him  from  the  imputation  of  defection  ; though  in  cafe 
of  inebriety  he  would  receive  the  punifhment  incurred  by 
that  trefpafs. 

Officers  who  defert  are,  in  almoll  every  fervice,  executed  : 
fuch  feverity  is  undoubtedly  very  proper,  on  account  of  the 
ill  effects  infeparable  from  the  bad  example  of  fuperiors. 
The  Bfitifii  army  and  navy  however  can  happily  boaft  an 
exemption  from  this  crime  ; which  vve  could  vviffi  were  equally 
unknown  among  the  fubordinate  ranks,  wherein  it  is.  indeed, 
too  commonly  praftifed. 

Our  military  code  inflifts  “ death,  or  fuch  other  ptnifn- 
ment  as  may  be  adjudged^  by  a general  court-martial,”  on 
deferters ; whereby  a proper  diferetionary  power  is  left  for 
the  exercife  of  lenity  in  fuch  cafes  as  may  appear  lefs  hei- 
nous, or  where  circumftances  may  be  favourable  to  the  ac- 
cufed  ; although  the  crime  might  have  been  fubflantiated. 
Thus  we  certainly  ftiou’d  make  a wide  diftinftion  between 
the  foldier,  who,  in  confequence  of  bribery,  or  of  difeontent, 
either  went  over  to  the  enemy,  or  urged  others  to  do  fo,  or 
who  carried  away  his  horfe,  arms,  &c. ; and  the  irrefolute 
individual  who  being  emaciated  by  ficknefs,  hunger,  fatigue, 
or  being  under  the  influence  of  a large  family,  quitted  his  co- 
lours, without  any  adverfe  intention.  Repetition  of  the  crime, 
and  the  nefarious  praftice  of  receiving  bounties  in  feveral 
different  regiments,  or  flips,  affuredly  cannot  find  any  honed 
advocate. 

Such  is  the  deteftation  in  which  deferters  are  held  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  that  we  invariably  find  them  fentenced  to 
death.  Even  the  uncivilized  nations  of  America  and  Africa 
conform  to  this  principle  ; and,  probably  annexing  the  fain 
of  treachery  to  the  trefpafs,  not  unfrequently  confign  all 
the  family  of  the  deferter,  with  himfelf,  to  the  flames! 

Not  only  the  officers,  foldiers,  Sec.  ferving  in  regiments  of 
the  line,  and  other  regular  bodies,  are  fubjeft  to  punifhment 
when  they  abfent  therafelves  from  their  colours,  but  all  per- 
fons  who  are  allowed,  or  are  called  upon  by  goverment,  to 
embody,  or  to  bear  arms  in  the  fervice  of  the  ilate,  are 
equally  amenable  to  the  military  code  ; and,  whatever  their 
rank,  or  fituation  in  private  life,  to  all  the  penalties  incurred 
by  inattention  to,  or  difobedience  of,  martial  law. 

However  expedient  the  moft  drift  regulations  may  be  in 
time  of  aftual  war,  yet  in  times  of  profound  peace,  a little 
relaxation  of  military  rigor  would  not,  one  fhoula  hope,  fays 
judge  Blackftone,  be  produftive  of  much  inconvenience. 
Upon  this  principle,  though  by  our  Handing  laws  (flat. 
18  Hen.  VI.  c.  19.  2 and  3 Edw.  VI.  c.  2.),  ftill  re- 
maining in  force,  though  not  attended  to,  defertion  in  time 
of  war  is  made  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  the  of- 
fence is  triable  by  a jury  and  before  juftices  at  the  common 
law  ; yet  by  our  militia  laws,  a much  lighter  punifhment  is 
inflifted  for  defertion  in  time  of  peace.  So,  by  the  Roman 
law  alfo,  defertion  in  time  of  war  was  punifhed  with  death, 
but  more  mildly  in  time  of  tranquillity.  But  our  mutiny 
aft  makes  no  fuch  diftinftion ; for  defertion,  &c.  is  punifli- 
able  with  death  itieif,  if  a court-martial  (hall  think  proper. 
See  Court  Martial  and  Mutiny  Act. 

For  the  manner  of  punifhing  deferters  among  the  an- 
cients, fee  Transfuga. 


DE'SERTINES,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  France,, 
in  the  department  of  Mayenne  ; 15  miles  north-weft,  of  the 
town  of  Mayenne. 

DESESPOIR,  or  Despair,  Cape,  a cape  of  America, 
on  the  northern  fide  of  Chaleur  bay,  about  three  leagues 
weft-fouth-weft  of  Bonaventure  ifland.  Here  is  a large 
cod-fifhery. 

DESHABILLE,  compounded  of  the  privative  de,  and 
s'habiller , to  drefs  one's  fclf,  a French  term,  naturalized  of 
late.  It  properly  fignifies  a night-gown,  and  other  necef- 
faries,  made  ufe  of  in  dreffitig  or  undrtffing. 

DESHACHE',  Fr.  from  de  and  lmcher,  to  cut,  in  Heral- 
dry, is  when  a bead  has  its  limbs  feparated  from  the  body, 
fo  as  they  Hill  remain  on  the  efcutcheon,  with  only  a fmall 
feparation  from  their  natural  places. 

DESICCATION,  in  Chetnijlry,  is  the  aft  of  reducing 
any  fubftance  to  perfeft  drynefs,  and  is  an  operation  the  ac- 
curacy of  which  is  of  very  great  importance,  as  the  eftima- 
tion  of  weights  and  quantities  is  materially  atfefted  by  it. 
Some  of  the  heats  ufually  employed  by  chemifts  for  dtfie- 
cation  may  be  here  mentioned. 

1.  Very  gentle  heat. — Such  as,  for  example,  that  of  an  in- 
habited chamber,  or  the  open  air  in  fummtr.  Many  fub- 
ftances  are  decompofed  and  altered  at  a higher  heat,  and 
fome  of  the  more  powerful  fulminating  compounds  explode. 
The  range  of  this  heat  may  be  taken  at  about  from  6o'> 
to  yo°. 

2.  Solar  or  moderate  artificial  heat. — The  heat  of  the 
fun’s  rays,  when  not  concentrated  by  artificial  means,  feldo-m 
exceeds  120°,  and  is  often  reforted  to  by  chemifts.  The 
temperature,  which  would  be  denominated  moderate  artificial 
heat,  may  be  taken  at  about  ioo°  to  120°,  and  is  often  em- 
ployed for  drying  many  vegetable  and  decompofable  prepar- 
ations. Neither  fermentation  nor  putrefaftion  go  on  at  this 
temperature. 

3.  It  is  often  neceflary  to  fix  feme  maximum  of  deficca- 
tion  between  120°  and  21 2°  to  fulfill  particular  purpofes  ; 
fuch  as,  for  example,  to  avoid  the  coagulation  of  albumen, 
or  to  avoid  the  evaporation  of  any  portion  of  the  fubftance 
itfelf  which  is  to  be  dried.  Thu1’,  for  example,  muriate  of 
magnefia  parts  with  a portion  of  its  acid,  as  well  as  its  wa- 
ter, at  a heat  above  1808,  and  the  fuccinats  are  partially 
decompofed  fiom  the  like  caufe.  In  fuch  cafes,  therefore, 
the  point  of  deficcation  ftiould  be  fteadily  kept  up,  which, 
may  often  be  conveniently  tffefted  by  a flow-burning  lamp, 
and  a clofed  apparatus. 

4.  The  heat  of  boiling  water,  or  the  water-bath-heat,  a* 
it  is  ufually  termed — This  tempeiature  is,  on  the  whole, 
that  which  is  moll  frequently  ufed  by  chemifts,  being  con- 
veniently applied,  and  if  properly  managed,  is  very  fteady  and 
uniform.  The  heat  of  boiling  water  itfelf  is  212°,-  but  any 
fubftance  contained  in  a veffel  only  immerfed  in  boiling  wa- 
ter, or  its  vapour,  fails  fhort  of  this  temperature  a few  de- 
grees. However,  by  faturating  the  water  with  fait,  its 
boiling  point  is  fo  much  raifed,  that  it  is  able  to  impart  a. 
heat  of  full  212®  to  any  body  immerfed  in  it.  It  is  generally 
fuppofed  that  as  water  is  totally  evaporable,  the  boiling  point 
of  water  affords  heat  enough  to  expel  this  fluid  from  any 
fubftance  with  which  it  may  be  united ; but  this  is  not  cor- 
reft,  for  all  the  falts  that  have  any  affinity  with  this  fluid 
will  retain  a portion  of  it  after  any  deficcation  at  2120, 
however  long  continued,  and  the  more  obflinately,  as  ap- 
pears, in  proportion  to  the  force  of  this  affinity.  So  that 
moft  faline  bodies,  and  even  earths  and  metallic  oxyds,  af- 
ter being  dried  at  2120,  will  lofe  a little  more  water  in  a 
higher  heat.  In  general  it  requires  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
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fiour  to  expel  from  even  a fmall  tna'fs  of  fubftance  all  the 
water  which  it  will  part  with  at  this  he  it. 

5.  Tne  heat,  of  an  Argand  lamp  may  be  conlidered  as  a 
convenient  and  tolerably  uniform  mean  between  the  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water,  and  a low  red  heat.  It  may  be 
reforted  to  on  very  many  occallons  with  great  advantage,  as 
there  are  numerous  faline  earths  and  metallic  fubftances 
that  only  part  with  water  at  this  temperature,  and  none  of 
their  other  conftituent  parts.  The  deficcation  produced  in 
this  way  is  ufually  very  compleat  and  conveniently  rapid,  ef- 
pecialiy  when  the  fubltance  is  contained  in  a cup  of  platina 
or  other  metal. 

Lallly,  we  may  mention  the  heat  of  low  rednefs  which  is 
juft  vifibie  by  day-light,  and  this  is  in  mod  cafes  the  utmoft 
heat  employed  for  mere  dellccation  ; though  there  are  feme 
iubftances  which  will  retain  water  till  they  have  been  ex- 
pofed  to  a ftrong  red-heat. 

Desiccation,  in  Geology,  is  a term  that  has  been  ufed  by 
geologifts  to  exprtfs  the  drying  or  hardening  of  the  ftrata 
of  the  earth,  particularly  of  fuch  ftrata  as  prefent  many 
veins,  rifts,  and  caverns,  e.  g.  the  mountain  lime-ftone 
in  Derbyfhire  : whofe  veins  of  ore  prefent  ftrong  reafons 
for  fuppofing  them  to  have  been  formed  by  the  fhrink- 
ing  and  cracking  ef  the  rock  in  which  the  mines  are  funk, 
at  a period  long  prior  to  the  violent  heavings  and  rupture 
which  the  ftrata  there  have  undergone;  becaufe  the  inftances 
are  numerous,  of  a fiffure  traverfing  a vein  that  was  pre- 
vioufly  quite  filled  with  fpar  and  ore,  and  the  fuccefiive 
heavings  of  the  ftrata,  noticed  under  our  article  Colliery, 
have  ground  the  two  furfaces  into  furrows,  and  covered  them 
with  a poli filed  coating  of  galena,  called  Jlickenfule , which 
fee.  Fiffures  alfo  frequently  crofs  and  interfeCt  the  veins, 
and  have  introduced  rolled  pebbles  and  other  extraneous 
and  alluvial  matters  to  great  depths  in  the  earth. 

DESIDERATUM,  from  deftdero,  1 clef, re,  is  ufed  to 
fignify  defirable  improvements  in  any  art  or  fcience,  as  yet 
unattained.  Thus,  it  is  a deiideratum  with  the  blackfmitb, 
to  render  iron  fufible,  by  gentle  heat,  and  yet  preferve  it 
hard  enough  for  ordinary  ufes  ; with  the  glafs-man  and 
lookirig-glafs-maker,  to  render  glafs  malleable  ; with  the 
clock-maker,  to  bring  pendulums  to  be  ufeful  where  there 
are  irregular  motions  ; with  the  brafier  and  copperfmith,  to 
make  malleable  folder  ; with  the  fhipwright,  to  build  vef- 
f els  that  will  fail  under  water;  with  the  diver,  to  procure 
manageable  inftrumencs  for  conveying  frefh  air  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fea  fufficient  for  refpiration,  and  the  burning  of 
lights  ; with  the  affay-mafter,  to  melt  or  copel  ores,  or  me- 
tals, immediately  without  the  ufe  of  bellows  or  furnace  ; 
and  with  the  carvers  and  joiners,  to  rafhion  wood  in  moulds 
like  piafter  of  Paris,  or  burnt  alabatler,  &c.  And  though, 
as  Mr.  Boyle  obferves,  the  obtaining  of  thefe  defiderata 
may  be  thought  chimerical,  yet  it  is  proper  they  fhould  be 
propofed  ; for  although  perfection  may  not  be  attainable, 
yet  approaches  to  it  may  be  made,  and  arts  thereby  im- 
proved. Vide  Boyle’s  Works  abr.  vol.  i.  p.  129,  136.  In 
fhort,  all  arts  and  fciences  have  their  defedts,  and  it  is  not 
at  firft  to  be  gueffed,  for  how  many  of  thefe  remedies  may 
be  found,  by  means  of  chemical  and  philofophical  refearches, 
properly  directed. 

If  a proper  number  of  perfons  duly  qualified  for  making 
experiments,  and  improving  from  them,  would  fet  about 
each  his  particular  fnare  of  the  neceffary  experiments,  and 
communicate  the  refult  of  all  their  precedes  to  one  another, 
the  bufinefs  of  chemical  and  philofophical  experiments  would 
be  much  better  directed  in  regard  to  future  ftudents,  and 
many  of  the  defiderata  in  the  art  probably  fupplied. 

DESIGN,  from  defigno,  / mark  oat,  the  plan,  or  repre- 


fentation,  of  the  order,  general  diftribution,  and  conftrue* 
tion,  of  a painting,  poem,  book,  building,  or  the  like. 
The  painter  has  (hewn  the  firft  defign  of  his  pii.ee,  in  which 
the  figures  are  well  difpofed.  The  defign  of  that  poem,  or 
bock,  is  artfully  laid.  Claudian  never  lees  his  whole  defign 
together;  when  he  compotes  a part  he  thinks  of  nothing 
elfe,  and  works  up  every  member,  as  if  it  were  feparate 
from  all  the  reft. 

In  building,  we  ufe  the  term  ichnography,  when  by  de- 
fign is  only  meant  the  plan  of  a building,  or  a flat  figure 
drawn  on  paper.  Orthography,  when  fome  face  or  fide 
of  the  building  is  raifed  from  the  ground.  And  feenogra- 
phy,  when  both  front  and  fides  are  feen  in  perfpeClive.  See 
each  article. 

Design,  in  Mufc , is  the  plan,  fubjeCt,  prima  intent, one, 
of  a compofition.  It  is  not  enough  to  produce  good  paf- 
fages  in  the  melody,  and  to  accompany  them  with  good 
harmony  ; the  whole  mult  arife  out  of,  and  have  fome  con- 
nexion with,  the  fubjeCt.  In  all  Haydn’s  belt  productions, 
where  his  invention  teems  inexhauftible,  the  hearer  is  never 
allowed  to  forget  the  text  ; which.,  amidft  all  the  variety 
and  contraft  of  pathos,  grace,  fpirit,  and  playfulnefs  of  the 
principal  melody,  is  heard,  by  means  of  double  counter- 
point, in  one  part  or  other  throughout  the  compofition. 
Variety  is  perhaps  more  neceffary  in  mufic  than  in  poetry 
or  painting  ; but  that  variety  fhould  never  amount  to  wild- 
nefs,  or  incoherence,  nor  fhould  the  regularity  degenerate 
into  monotony  and  dullnefs.  To  fleer  between  tbefe  two 
extremes  is  the  criterion  by  which  we  may  eflimate  the  judg- 
ment, genius,  and  experience  of  the  mafter.  The  difficul- 
ty is  to  affociate  with  the  melody,  movement,  character, 
harmony,  modulation,  and  an  elegant  variety;  without 
which,  the  whole  becomes  uninterefling  and  tirefome.  The 
compofer,as  well  as  the  poet  and  painter,  may,  doubtlefs,  dare 
every  thing  in  favour  of  this  captivating  variety  ; provided, 
tinder  the  pretence  of  contraft,  he  gives  us  not  for  a well 
defigned  work,  a Cento  of  unconnected  paffages  of  different 
character,  which,  as  a whole,  render  the  piece  a monlter. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  the  intelligent  diftribution  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  feveral  parts,  that  a perfeCt  deftgn  confifts.  In 
the  latter  productions  of  Mozart  it  is,  that  perfection  of  de- 
fign appears.  The  early  cultivation  of  his  talents  render- 
ed him  a profound  critic,  at  an  age  when  others  are  ufually 
beginning  their  ftudies.  In  his  firft  compofition  he  was  try- 
ing experiments,  and  vanquifhing  difficulties  ; but  in  his 
maturer  years  he  gave  way  to  his  feeling,  particularly  in 
his  vocal  mufic,  which  was  little  known,  except  at  Vienna, 
till  after  his  death.  But  in  his  operas,  both  ferious  and 
comic,  his  drfigns  are  fupported  with  fo  much  fimpiicity, 
grace,  and  elegance,  and  fed  with  fuch  a couftant  flow  of 
ideas,  as  if  he  had  trufted  to  chance  for  arrangement. 

Design,  in  Architecture , Engraving,  Painting , and 
Sculpture,  is  chiefly  ufed  for  the  general  idea,  or  plan  of  a 
work,  including  the  invention,  compofition,  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  whole  ; this  being  commonly  fketched  out,  or 
drawn.  The  terms  defign  and  drawing  have  become  almoft 
fynonymous  ; and  hence,  perhaps,  thefe  arts  have  acquired 
the  name  of  the  arts  of  defign  : though  it  may  be,  becaufe 
they  are  all  occupied  in  the  expreffion  of  forms ; in  the  latter 
fenle,  defign  conftitutes  one  of  the  three  elements  of  paint- 
ing, chiarofcuro  and  colouring  being  the  others  : this,  how- 
ever, is  oftener  called  drawing,  while  defign  is  applied  to 
the  invention  and  compofition  ; fo  that,  technically,  a pic- 
ture may  be  well  drawn,  though  the  defign  be  bad,  or 
vice  verfd.  This  dittinCtion  feems  the  better  founded ; the 
term  defign  being  ufed  for  a delineated  invention  (as  the 
patterns  in  various  ornamental  manufactures,  See.),  while 
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drawing  oftener  refers  to  tire  imitative,  or  executive  part 
employed  in  reprefenting  the  appearances  of  objedts.  See 
Invention,  Composition,  Painting,  and  Drawing. 

Design,  in  the  Weaving  Manufactures,  fignifies  the  pat- 
tern of  any  ornamented  piece  of  cloth,  when  the  ornaments 
are  woven  in  the  loom  along  with  the  fabric.  A fpecies  of 
paper  is  ufrd  to  lay  down  thefe  ornaments  to  a fcale,  which 
is  called  defign  paper,  and  which  ferves  to  diredl  the  weaver 
in  his  fubfequent  operations.  In  every  fpecies  of  orna- 
mental weaving,  the  whole  defign  is  effected  by  the  leaves  of 
clafped  twine,  which  move  the  various  threads  of  that  part 
of  the  yarn,  which  is  ftretched  in  the  loom,  and  which  is 
called  the  warp.  Thefe  leaves  are  called  heddles  in  Scot- 
land, healds  in  Lancafhire,  and  may  probably  be  known 
by  other  names  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
paper  upon  which  the  defign  is  to  be  drawn,  is  ruled  from 
top  to  bottom  with  a number  of  parallel  lines,  the  intervals 
between  which  reprefent  certain  portions  of  warp.  Thefe, 
being  again  crofftd  by  other  parallel  lines  at  right  angles,  the 
latter  reprefent  that  part  of  thte  yarn  which  is  inferted  by  the 
fhuttle,  and  which  is  called  the  woof  or  weft.  The  defign- 
paper,  when  ruled,  has  the  appearance  of  a number  of  fmall 
fquares,  and  in  thefe  the  defign  is  inferted  with  a black  lead 
pencil,  or  with  any  kir.d  of  water  colour,  very  frequently 
with  vermilion,  or  red  lake.  Every  interval  upon  the  paper 
may  be  fuppofed  to  reprefent  either  one  or  more  threads. 
When  it  will  not  occupy  too  much  fpace,  and  when  the 
defign  requires  particular  delicacy  of  fhape,  the  molt  accu- 
rate way  is  to  make  every  interval  reprefent  only  one  thread. 
At  other  times  it  frequently  reprefents  two,  and  fometimes 
more. 

The  five  figures  in  Plate  IV.,  Mifcellany , reprefent  the  ufual 
modes  of  drawing  defigns  for  the  fpecies  of  ornamented  cloth 
moft  commonly  made  in  Great  Britain.  Different  ways  of 
effecting  ornaments  in  the  loom  are  praftifed,  according  to 
the  fabric  of  the  cloth,  and  the  purpofe  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied.  In  the  lighter  manufaflures  of  the  filk,  lawn,  and 
muflin  trades,  now  chiefly  ufed  as  ornamental  parts  of  female 
drefss,  the  fabric  is  generally  fo  flimfy,  that,  when  ornamented 
in  the  loom,  the  figures,  in  order  to  have  any  fliow,  mull  be 
compofed  of  yarn,  much  coarfer  than  that  which  forms  the 
ground  or  fabric  of  the  cloth,  and  this  yarn  is  fometimes 
dyed  of  different  colours.  Being  moft  convenient  in  gene- 
ral, and  the  patterns  more  eafily  changed,  the  weft,  or  woof, 
is  moft  frequently  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  Figures  s and  2, 
are  reprefentations  of  this  kind  of  work.  In  Jig.  1,  every 
iquare  of  the  defign-paper  is  fuppofed  to  reprefent  one 
thread  both  of  warp  and  woof.  J njig.  2,  it  is  fuppofed  to 
reprefent  two.  For  the  application  of  thefe  defigns  to  the 
purpofes  of  mounting  looms,  fee  the  article  Draught  and 
Cording. 

In  the  heavier  branches  of  the  manufa&ure  of  cloth,  or- 
naments are  effedted  without  any  alteration  in  the  finenefs  of 
either  warp  or  woof,  and  moft  frequently  without  any 
change  of  colour.  The fgs.  3 and  5,  refer  to  thefe  kinds 
of  work,  and  the  fquares  in  each  of  thefe  may  be  fuppofed 
to  reprefent  any  number  of  threads  from  three  to  eight, 
according  to  the  finenefs  of  the  cloth,  and  labour  bellowed 
in  ornamenting  it.  Fig.  4,  is  alfo  a kind  of  ornamented 
cloth  of  the  dimity  kind  of  a ftout  fabric.  Each  fquare 
U.ion  the  defign  reprefents  one  thread.  For  the  application 
of  thefe,  fee  the  re fpedtive  articles  Diaper,  Dimity,  Dor- 
nock,  and  Draw-Loom,  efpecially  the  lalt. 

When  defigns  are  drawn  upon  paper,  the  diftance  of  the 
lines  is  generally  fo  much  more  than  the  diameters  of  the 
threads  which  they  reprefent,  that  the  figure  upon  the  cloth 
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will  often  be  very  different  both  in  fize  and  appearance  from 
the  defign.  To  calculate  this  accurately  is  an  important 
part  of  the  bufinefs  of  a fkilful  manufacturer.  The  rules, 
therefore,  for  this,  with  references  to  the  plate,  will  be 
found  in  the  refpedtive  articles  to  which  they  refer. 

Some  general  remarks  upon  the  principle  of  defigning 
ornaments  upon  cloth,  and  upon  the  ana'ogy  which  fubfifts 
between  the  figure  of  any  flower  or  pattern,  when  drawn 
upon  plain  paper,  when  reduced  to  the  defign-paper,  and 
when  woven  into  the  cloth,  may,  however,  be  ufefui  to  thofe 
who  poflels  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  art  of  manufac- 
turing plain  cloth,  but  who  are  not  equally  converfant  with 
the  various  branches  of  ornamental  weaving. 

When  an  oblique  or  curvilineal  figure  is  drawn  or 
painted,  either  upon  canvas,  paper,  or  any  other  fubltance, 
no  impediment  exifts  to  prevent  the  artift  from  drawing 
every  oblique  ftraight  line  at  whatever  angle  of  obliquity  he 
cbules,  nor  from  forming  whatever  curves  will  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  pifture.  But,  when  an  imitation  of  this  is 
to  be  transferred  to  defign-paper,  and  from  thence  to  cloth, 
the  fame  facilities  do  not  exift,  and  the  utmoft  which  the 
moft  fkilful  weaver  can  effedl  is  only  the  neareft  poffible 
approximation  to  the  original  from  which  he  copies.  Every 
perfon  at  all  acquainted  with  weaving  knows,  that  the 
threads  of  warp  are  ftretched  in  the  loom,  forming  ftraight 
lines  parallel  to  each  other,  and  that  thefe  threads  are  inter- 
fered by  the  woof  at  right  angles.  No  oblique  pattern 
can,  therefore,  be  formed  in  the  loom,  except  by  varying  the 
point  in  the  warp,  where  the  interfedtion  fhowing  the  pattern 
appears,  and  every  change  of  this  point  mult  be  at  leaft 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  one  thread.  Now,  if  we  fuppofe 
that  there  are  equal  quantities  of  warp  and  woof  in  a web, 
and  that  a Ihift  of  one  thread  of  warp  is  made,  to  the  right 
or  ’eft,  every  time  that  a thread  of  woof  is  paffed  acrofs, 
the  diagonal  line  produced  will  form  invariably  an  angle  of 
45®  both  with  warp  and  woof.  The  diagonal  here,  then, 
is  produced  by  the  refolution  of  two  equal  forces,  adling  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  But  an  obliquity,  confined  in- 
variably to  an  angle  of  45®,  would  produce  a very  limited 
range  of  patterns  indeed.  Figs.  1 and  2,  are  fpecimens  of 
fucli  as  may  be  efftdied  by  it.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
neceffary,  in  more  extenfive  defigns,  to  vary  the  obliquity  of 
the  angles  frequently,  and  this  can  only  be  done  in  two  ways. 

ift.  By  fluffing  the  point  of  interfedtion  over  more  than 
one  thread  of  warp,  which  will  render  the  angle  formed  by 
the  diagonal  line  and  warp  greater,  and  that  by  the  diagonal 
and  the  woof  lefs  than  45°,  or 

2d.  By  inferring  more  than  one  thread  of  woof  without 
fluffing  the  point  of  interfedtion,  the  effect  of  which  will  be 
exactly  the  converfe  of  the  former,. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  by  the  diagonal  line  is  only 
meant  the  apparent  line  which  is  prefented  to  the  eye;  for  as 
the  fluffs  are  at  right  angles,  each  will  form  either  a fquare 
or  parallelogram,  the  true  diagonal  of  which  is  intended  to 
be  rtprefented,  and  the  means  ufed  are  therefore  only  ap- 
proximations to  this. 

When  the  defign  {Jig.  5.)  is  examined,  as  all  the  fquares 
forming  the  flower  are  black,  vvhiitt  thofe  which  reprefent 
the  ground  are  vacant,  every  fluff,  when  minutely  infpedted, 
is  evidently  at  right  angles,  although  the  general  effedt, 
when  viewed  at  tome  diftance,  has  the  appearance  of  diago- 
nal or  curved  lines.  But,  were  this  pattern  woven  upon  a 
fine  cloth,  the  diameters  of  the  threads  would  be  fo  much, 
lefs  than  the  meafures  of  the  Iquares  which  reprefent  them, 
upon  the  paper,  that  the  angular  corners  which  give  the 
edges  of  the  flower  the  appearance  of  being  dented,  would. 
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totally  difappear,  unlefs  very  minutely  infpefted,  and  the 
flower  upon  the  cloth  would  be  much  fmallcr  than  that 
upon  the  paper. 

The  following  table  of  the  angles,  formed  between  the 
diagonals  of  parallelograms,  whofe  Tides  are  in  the  fame 
ratio  to  each  other  as  thofe  upon  the  defign-paper,  has  been 
calculated  to  afllft  in  reducing  the  drawing  of  defigns,  as 
nearly  as  pofiibie,  to  correft  imitations  of  the  drawings  or 
paintings  from  which  they  are  taken. 

Table  fhewing  by  infpeftion  the  angles  of  obliquity 
formed  by  colouring  the  fquares  of  defign  paper  for 
.weavers,  both  by  the  warp  and  woof,  from  i to  9 fquares 
each  way ; the  line  of  woof  being  taken  a6  the  bafe. 


co  Cl 
vL»  *- 

2k 

Squares  of  Woof. 

” 0 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

I 

45° 

27° 

iS° 

I4° 

n° 

9° 

8° 

*.0 

/ 

6° 

2 

63 

45 

34 

27 

22 

18 

16 

H 

L3 

3 

72 

56 

45 

37 

51 

27 

23 

21 

x 8 

4 

76 

63 

53 

45 

39 

54 

30 

27 

34 

5 

79 

6S 

59 

51 

45 

40 

36 

32 

29 

6 

81 

72 

63 

56 

5° 

45 

4i 

37 

34 

7 

82 

7+ 

67 

60 

54 

49 

45 

41 

38 

8 

83 

76 

69 

63 

58 

53 

49 

45 

42 

9 

84 

77 

72 

66 

61 

56 

52 

48 

45 

The  angles  may  be  continued  down  to  i°  and  up  to  89°, 
as  follows  : By  the -warp  the  number  of  fquares  to  be  co- 
loured for  one  fquare  of  woof  will  be  for  85°,  11  fquares; 
for  86°,  14  fquares;  for  87°,  19  fquares;  for  88°,  29  fquares  ; 
•and  for  89°,  53  fquares.  And  reverfing  the  operation 
-for  the  fame  numbers  the  angles  will  refpeftively  be  the 
-complements  of  thofe  quoted,  viz.  1 x fquares  50  ; 14  fquares 
40;  19  fquares  30-;  29  fquares  20  ; and  53  fquares  1". 

To  underfland  this  table  it  is  neceflary  to  cbferve,  that 
the  left  hand  column  from  top  to  bottom  contains  the  num- 
ber of  fquares,  coloured  upon  the  defign-paper,  and  forming 
.the  edge  of  the  flower  by  the  warp,  or  contained  between 
one  or  more  fpaces  from  top  to  bottom  cf  the  paper.  The 
crofs  columns  at  the  top  contain  the  fame  by  the  woof,  or 
acrofs  the  defign,  and  the  figures,  where  the  one  column 
croffes  the  other,  give  the  angle  which  the  diagonal  of  a 
parallelogram,  whole  fides  are  in  the  ratios  of  the  two  num- 
bers to  each  other,  would  form  with  the  bafe  or  erofs  lines. 
When  the  number  of  coloured  fquares  each  way  is  equal,  the 
angle  is  always .45°,  and  in  all  others  the  angle  formed  by 
the  crofs  fquares  is  always  the  complement  of  the  fame  num- 
ber from  top  to  bottom.  The  minutes  have  been  thrown 
away,  being  unneceffary  in  praftice,  and  the  nearelt  degree, 
whether  a little  more  or  lels,  taken. 

When  a pattern  is  to  be  reduced  from  a common  drawing 
•to  a defign  for  weaving,  this  table  may  be  of  confiderable 
life ; for  if  a crofs  line  be  drawn  upon  the  original,  the 
angles  of  obliquity  may  be  taken  with  very  confiderable 
accuracy  by  a line  of  cords,  or  any  of  the  ufual  mathema- 
tical proceffes,  and  a reference  to  the  table  will  Ihew  the 
number  of  fquares  which,  when  coloured,  will  produce  the 
cfftft  moll  nearly  fimilar.  Curve  lines  are  farmed  merely 
by  changing  the  angles  of  obliquity,  as  frequently  as  necef- 
Jary.  When  it  is  defirable  to  make  a fmooth  uniform  line, 
ai.is  always  beft_to  (hift  only  one  fquare  at  a time,  and  make 


the  fiiifts  more  frequent ; for  when  many  are  fhifted,  the 
fquare  corners  will  be  always  too  apparent ; but  where  a 
rough  edge  is  w'anted,  thefe'may  be  rcforted  to. 

The  calculation  of  the  lize  of  the  flower  upon  the  cloth, 
compared  with  that  upon  the  paper,  is  merely  a cafe  rtf 
Ample  proportion.  In  order  to  calculate  correftly,  the 
greateft  number  of  fquares  cob  ured  from  right  to  left,  and 
from  top  to  bottom,  mull  be  counted,  and  the  fize  of  the 
flower  each  way  meafured  ; for  defign-paper  is  ruled  to 
many  different  feales.  The  number  of  the  reed,  or,  which 
is  the  fame  thing,  the  number  of  warp-threads  in  a given 
breadth,  is  then  to  be  afeertained,  and  alfo  how  many 
threads  are  reprefented  by  each  fquare.  Thefe  points  being 
fixed,  the  ratio  of  the  one  to  the  other  will  be  readily 
found.  A Tingle  example,  taken  from  the  darriafk  flower, 
(Jig.  5.)  will  illuflrate  this.  1 

The  lquares  coloured  from  right  to  left,  counting  from 
cither  extremity,  are  107,  and  the  meafure  is  5?  inches. 

From  top  to  bottom  the  fquares  are  1 13,  and  the  meafure 
5|  nearly. 

Let  it  be  fuppofed  that  this  pattern  is  to  be  wrought 
upon  what  is  called  a five  leaf  damafk,  containing  2400 
threads  in  the  compafs  of  37  inches.  Every  fquare  will 
then  reprefent  five  threads  either  way;  and  the  threads  con. 
tained  m the  warp  of  one  flower  will  be  535. 

Then  as  2400  : 37  ::  535  : 8.2479,  or  nearly  Scinches. 
The  flower,  therefore,  upon  this  Icale,  will  be  3-  inches 
broader  upon  the  cloth  than  upon  the  paper,  and  the  excefs 
of  length  will  be  found  by  a fimilar  proportion. 

But  were  the  fame  flower  to  be  wrought  as  a fpot,  only 
two  threads  would  be  reprefented  by  each  fquare,  and  the 
number  of  warp-threads  would  be  2x4  in  each  flower.  Sup- 
pofe  then  the  muflin  to  be  figured,  to  contain  3200  threads 
in  37  inches,  the  proportion  would  be 

As  3200  : 37  ::  214  : 2.474,  or  nearly  z\  inches.  In 
this  cafe  the  fame  flower,  on  the  cloth,  woulj  be  lefs  than 
one-balf  of  its  breadth  on  the  paper.  The  great  difpropor- 
tion  in  the  fize  of  the  two  flowers  depends  partly  upon  the 
difference  in  the  number  of  threads  reprefented  by  one 
fquare,  and  partly  by  the  finenefs  or  fet  of  the  webs.  In 
the  firft,  the  ratio  of  decrement  is  diredly  as  2 to  5 ; in  the 
fecond,  inverfely  as  12  to  16. 

When  looms  are  mounted  to  work  fanciful  patterns,  if 
the  range  is  not  too  extenfive,  heddles  are  ufed,  which  are 
moved  by  levers  er  heddles  attached  to  them  below  by 
cords,  and  which  are  prefied  down  by  the  weaver’s  feet. 
When  the  range  of  pattern  becomes  too  extenfive  to  render 
this  mounting  convenient,  another  apparatus  is  adopted, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  articles  Diaper,  Mount  ing,  and 
the  moll  extenfive  in  that  of  Draw-loom.  The  more 
common  mountings  belong  to  the  article  Draught  and 
Cording. 

DESIGNATION,  the  aft  of  marking  or  indicating, 
and  making  a thing  known.  The  defignation  of  fuch  an  ef- 
tate  is  made  by  the  tenants,  butments,  and  bounding^. 
Among  the  Romans,  there  were  defignaiions  of  the  confuls 
and  other  magiftrates,  fome  time  before  their  eleftion. 

DESIGNATOR,  a Roman  officer,  who  affigned  and 
marked  each  perfon  his  place  and  rank  in  public  ceremo- 
nies, fhows,  proceffions,  See. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  verb  defignart , to  defign. 

The  deiignator  was  a kind  of  marflial  or  mafler  of  the 
ceremonies, who  regulated  the  feats,  march,  order,  &c.  There 
were  delignators  at  funeral  folemnities,  and  at  the  games, 
theatres,  and  fhows,  who  not  only  affigned  every  one  his 
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place,  but  alfo  led  him  to  it ; as  appears  from  the  prologue 
to  the  Poenulus  of  Plautus. 

Much  of  the  fame  nature  .were  the  agonotheta:  of  the 
Greeks. 

DESIGNING,  the  art  of  delineating,  or  drawing  the 
appearance  of  natural  objefts,  by  lines  on  a plain. 

To  defign,  according  to  the  rules  of  mathematics,  makes 
the  objedt  of  perfpeftive. 

To  defign  by  the  camera  obfcura,  fee  Camera  olfcura , 
and  Drawing. 

DESION,  in  Chronology,  the  Macedonian  name  of  the 
Athenian  month  Anthcft;rion.  See  Anthesterion. 

DE'SIRADE,  La,  in  Latin  Dejlderata,  in  Spanifh  De - 
fcada,  in  Geography , one  of  the  Caribbee  ifles,  or:  according 
to  the  Englifh  denomination, one  of  the  Leeward  iflands  in  the 
Welt  Indies  belonging  to  the  French,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Antigua,  iituated  in  N.  lat.  i6°  40'.  W.  long.  61  0 10’ ■, 
18  miles  N.  E of  Guadaloupe,  and  21  N.  of  Mariegalante. 
It  is  about  12  miles  long  and  Ox  broad. 

At  what  time  this  (mail  idand  received  its  Ortl  inhabi- 
tants is  not  known,  but  although  it  was  difcovered  by  Co- 
lumbus, it  is  yet  a very  modern  colony. 

In  the  year  1788,  La  Deftrade  contained  a population  of 
3J3  white,  33  mulattoes,  or  free  negroes,  and  619  negro 
Haves.  There  is  no  regular  town.  The  foil  is  fandy  and  not 
very  fruitful ; it  yields  fome  coffee  and  cotton.  The  illand  is 
however  of  fome  confequence  to  the  French  in  time  of  war, 
as  it  gives  {belter  to  a number  of  privateers  which  annoy  the 
Englifh  Welt  India  trade. 

DESIRE  is  defined  by  Mr.  Locke  to  be  the  uneafinefs  a 
man  finds  in  himfelf  upon  the  ablence  of  any  thing,  whofe 
prefent  enjoyment  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  delight  ; which 
is  greater  or  leis,  as  that  uneafinels  is  more  or  lefs  vehement. 
The  uneafinefs  of  defire,  fixed  on  fome  abfent  good,  is  that, 
according  to  this  writer,  which  determines  the  will,  from 
time  to  time,  to  every  voluntary  adtiorr  : nor  does  even  the 
greater  good,  though  apprehended  and  acknowledged  to  be 
fuch,  determine  the  will,  imil  our  deiire,  proportionably  ex- 
cited, makes  us  uneafy  in  the  want  of  it.  If  it  be  enquired, 
what  it  is  that  moves  defire?  He  replies,  happmefs,  and  that 
alone.  This  author  has  very  properly  diftinguifhed  between 
will  and  delire  ; though  many  later  writers  have  overlooked 
this  diltmdlion,  and  have  reprefented  defire  as  a modification 
of  the  will.  Defire  and  will  agree  in  this,  that  both  muff 
have  an  objedl,  of  which  we  have  forne  conception  ; and, 
therefore,  both  mud  be  accompanied  with  fome  degree  of 
underftanding.  Neverthelefs  they  differ  in  feveral  things. 
The  objedl  of  delire  may  be  any  thing,  which  appetite, 
paffion,  or  affedtion  leads  us  to  purfue  ; it  may  be  any  event 
which  we  think  good  for  us,  or  for  thofe  to  whom  we  are 
well  affedted.  I may  defire  meat,  or  drink,  or  eafe  from 
pain;  but  to  fay  that  I will  meat,  or  will  drink,  or  will  eafe 
from  pain,  is  not  Englilh.  There  is,  therefore,  a didindlion 
in  common  language  between  defire  and  will.  And  the  dif- 
tindtion  is,  that  what  we  will  mull  be  an  adlion,  and  our  own 
adlion  ; what  we  defire  may  not  be  our  adlion  ; it  may  be 
»o  adlion  at  all.  With  regard  to  our  own  adlions,  we  may 
delire  what  we  do  not  will,  and  will  what  we  do  not  defire ; 
Ray,  what  we  have  a llrong  averfion  to.  Defire,  therefore, 
even  when  its  objedt  is  fome  adlion  of  our  own,  is  only  an 
incitement  to  wilt,  but  it  is  not  volition.  The  determination 
of  the  mind  may  be,  not  to  do  what  we  delire  to  do.  But 
as  defire  is  often  unaccompanied  by  will,  we  are  apt  to 
overlook  the  dillmdlion  between  them.  Reid’s  Effays  on 
the  Adlive  Powers  of  Man,  p.  63. 

Desire,  Port , in  Geography , a harbour  on  the  coaft  of 
Patagonia,  S.  of  cape  Blanco,  and  about  3 . leagues  from 


Penguin  illand,  having  a remarkable  rock,  rifing  from  the" 
water  like  a lleeple,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  its  entrance;  and 
this  rock  ferves  as  an  excellent  mark  to  know  the  harbour, 
wh:ch  it  would  be  otherwife  difficult  to  find.  The  mouth 
of  the  harbour  is  very  narrow,  and  has  many  rocks  and 
fhoals  about  it,  and  a very  rapid  tide  running  at  the  rate  of 
eight  miles  an  hour.  The  adjoining  country  for  feveral 
milts  is  barren  and  defolate,  withouc  a fingle  tree  or  Ihrub. 
It  abounds  with  guanicoes,  refembling  our  deer,  but  much 
larger,  fome  of  them  being  13  hands  h;gh,  very  Ihy  and 
very  fwift,  and  an  illand  within  the  harbour  is  covered  with 
feals,  many  of  which  are  larger  than  a bullock.  Birds  are 
alfo  very  plentiful. 

DESISE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Saone  and  Loire,  and  dillridl  of  Autun  ; 13  miles  E.  of 
Autun. 

DESMAISEAUX,  Peter,  in  Biography , was  born  at 
Auvergne  in  the  year  1666.  He  came  at  an  early  age  into 
this  country,  and  acquired  a very  accurate  knowledge  of  its 
language  and  literature.  He  was  eledlcd  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  is  known  chiefly  by  his  editions  of  the 
works  of  Bayle  and  St.  Evremond.  To  thefe  he  prefixed 
memoirs  of  the  authors,  in  which  are  given  many  curious 
particulars  of  hterary  hillory  and  anecdote.  He  wrote  the 
lives  of  Chillingworth  and  John  Hales  ; and  publifhed  a col- 
ledlion  of  pieces  in  philofophy,  hillory,  mathematics,  &c. 
from  the  works  of  Leibnitz,  Newton,  Clarke,  Locke,  and 
other  dillinguilhed  writers.  He  died  in  London  in  174.C 
Moreri.  3 

DESMARETS,  Henri,  one  of  the  moll  able  French 
muficians  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  having  married  a 
young  lady  with  her  own  confent,  and  that  of  her  mother, 
was  profecuted  by  her  lather,  and  condemned  to  death  by 
the  chatlet,  and  had  only  time  to  fave  himfelf  from  an  igno- 
minious death  by  flight  to  Bruxelles,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed maeilro  di  cappetla  to  Philip  V.  king  of  Spain;  and 
after  remaining  1.4  years  in  Spain,  quitting  that  country  on 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  climate  injuring  his  wife’s  health, 
he  obtained  the  place  of  fiiperintendant  of  the  mufic  of  the 
duke  of  Lorraine.  He  was  obliged  to  remain  a fugitive 
the  chief  part  of  his  life,  never  having  been  able  to  obtain' 
a pardon  during  the  remainder  of  his  inexorable  father-in- 
law’s  days.  However,  in  the  year  1722,  during  the  regency 
of  the  duke  of  Oilcans,  his  fentence  was  reverfed,  and  his 
marriage  declared  valid.  He  died  in  1741,  at  the  age  of  So, 
having  corhpofed  feven  or  eight  operas,  chiefly  ferious, 
which  were  much  admired  in  their  day. 

DESMARS,  Nicholas,  phyfician  to  the  town  of  Bou- 
logne, was  author  of  feveral  ufeful  publications  on  botany, 
mineralogy,  and  medicine,  publilhed  about  the  middle  of 
the  laft  century.  “ Obfervations  d’hiftoire  naturdle  faites  aux 
environs  du  Beauvais,”  I 749,  treating  of  the  air,  water,  plants 
and  minerals  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and- 
of  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  the  place,  and  dependent,  he 
thinks,  on  the  water  and  foil.  The  work  wa3  reprinted, 
confiderably  enlarged,  in  1759,  and  in  1762,  i2mo.  “ Leltre 
concernant  quelques  plantes  qui  naiffent  en  Picardie;” 
printed  with  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  at  Amiens,  of 
which  he  was  a member.  He  wrote  alfo,  in  1762,  on  a 
difeafe,  then  raging  among  the  fheep  ; and  in  the  following 
year,  on  a fimilar  epidemic  among  dogs.  In  1767,  he 
publifhed  a tranflation  from  the  Greek,  of  the  epidemics  of 
Plippocrates,  with  notes  and  illuilrations,  i2mo.,  which  is- 
much  commended,  and  has  manifeltly  a reference  to  his  fir  ft 
work.  Haller  Bib.  Botan. 

DESMOND,  in  Geography , the  nameof  an  ancient  diflridt 
of  Ireland,  which  contained  part  of  the  prefent  counties  of- 
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Kerry  and  Cork.  The  name  implies  South  Munlter;  and  it 
was  formerly  fuhjed  to  the  M'Carthys,  one  of  whom,  as  king 
of  Defmond,  fwore  fealty  to  Henry  II.  After  the  Engl i fh 
invalion,  the  Fitzgeralds  eftablifhed  themfelves  there  by 
marriage,  and  became  powerful  fupporters  of  the  Englifh 
interelt  in  the  louth.  A branch  of  this  family  (from  which 
are  alfo  aefcended  the  dukes  of  Leinfter,  the  earl  of  Kerry, 
and  feveral  refpedable  families  of  commoners,)  was  made 
earl  of  Defmond  in  1329.  Far  removed  from  the  feat  of 
government,  thefe  earls  paid  very  little  attention  to  its  or- 
ders, and  carried  on  frequent  wars  with  the  Ormond  family, 
and  other  chieftains.  The  16th  earl  was  in  open  rebellion 
againfl  queen  Elizabeth,  and  being  taken  was  beheaded  on 
the  fpot,  and  his  forfeited  eftates  were  divided  amongft 
Englifh  undertakers.  His  fon  died  in  prifon,  in  1608,  and 
the  Defmond  branch  of  the  Fitzgerald  family  foon  after 
became  extind.  The  title  was  given  to  the  family  of  Field- 
ing. Smith’s  Cork,  &c- 

• DESMOS,  in  Botany , (5tq uo<r,  a chain , alluding  to  the 
chain-like,  or  rather  beaded,  form  of  the  feed-vefTcls, ) age- 
mis  founded  by  Loureiro,  FI.  Cochinch.  352.  Oafs  and  order, 
Polyandria  Polygynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Annona , Juff. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  three  leaves,  flat.  Petals  fix,  lanceo- 
late. Berries  numerous,  oblong,  with  numerous  bead-like 
conftridions,  each  of  which  contains  a Angle  feed. 

Loureiro  cites  feveral  plants  as  fimilar  to  this  genus,  to 
which  it  has  no  affinity,  nor  fcarcely  any  refemblance ; but 
he  rightly  indicates  its  relationfhip  to  Uvaria,  Annona , See. 
It  is  unqueilionably  of  the  fame  genus  with  Uvaria  ziyla- 
nica , Aublet  Guian.  v.  1.  604.  t.  243,  (Funis  mufaeius, 
Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  3.  78.  t.  42 ; Piper  sethiopicum, 
Matth.  Valgr.  526.  Lob.  Ic.  v.  2.  203  ;)  but  fcarceiy  with 
Narum  Panel,  Hort.  Malab.  v.  2.  11.  t.  10,  which  lafl 
Ihould  feem  to  be  Uvaria  zeylanica  of  Linnaeus.  It  appears 
probable  that  the  above  plant  of  Aublet,  which  is  a tree,  and 
the  two  fpecies  in  Loureiro,  both  fmall  fhrubs  and  very  nearly 
akin  to  each  other,  may  properly  belong  to  the  genus  Unona, 
Linn.  Suppl.  44  & 270,  the  character  of  which  would  in 
that  cafe  require  emendation  ; or  rather  perhaps  the  Unona 
itfelf,  along  with  the  plants  in  queftion,  ought  altogether  to 
be  referred  to  Uvaria.  S. 

DESNY,  in  Geography.  See  Dezny. 

DESOJA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre;  10  miles  S.  W. 
of  Eftclla. 

DESOLATION,  Cape,  the  S.  E.  point  of  the  bay  of  St. 
Barbara,  near  the  ftraits  of  Magellan  or  Magelhaens,  fo  called 
by  captain  Cook,  becaufe  near  it  commenced  the  moll  defolate 
and  barren  country  he  ever  faw.  It  is  lituated  in  S.lat.  34®  55'. 
W.  long.  720  1 A.  About  four  leagues  to  the  call  of  this 
cape,  is  a deep  inlet,  at  the  entrance  of  which  lies  a pretty 
large  ifland,  and  fome  others  of  lefs  note.  Nearly  in  this 
fituation  fome  charts  place  a channel  leading  into  the  flraits 
of  Magelhaens,  under  the  name  of  ftraits  of  Jelouzel.  The 
coaft  is  entirely  compofed  of  rocky  mountains,  without  the 
lead  appearance  of  vegetation.  The  mountains  terminate  in 
horrible  precipices,  whofe  craggy  fummits  fpire  up  to  a vail 
height;  fo  that  hardly  any  thing  in  nature  can  appear  with 
a more  barren  and  favage  afped,  than  the  whole  of  this 
country.  The  inland  mountains  were  covered  with  inow  ; 
(Dec.  19,  1/74)  but  thofe  on  the  fea-coaft  were  not.  The 
former  were  thought  to  belong  to  the  main  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  and  the  latter  to  be  lflands,  fo  ranged,  as  apparently 
to  form  a coaft. 

D e sol  at  i on  ljland,  a name  given  by  captain  Cook  ia 
his  third  voyage  to  Kerguelen’s  land,  which  fee. 

DE  SON  TORT  Demesne,  in  our  Law , words  of 
■form,  ufed  in  an  adion  of  trefpafs  by  way  of  reply  to  the  de- 


fendant’s plea.  Thus,  if  A.  fues  B.  in  fuch  an  adion,  B.  an- 
fwers  for  himfelf,  that  he  did  that  which  it  calls  a trefpafs  by 
the  command  of  C.  his  mailer.  A.  rtpiies  that  B.  did  it 
“ de  fon  tort  demefne,  fans  ce  que  C.  luy  commande  modo  et 
forma  that  is,  B.  did  it  of  his  own  wrong,  without  C.’s 
commanding  him  in  fuch  manner  and  form. 

DESPAIR,  is  the  thought  of  the  unattainablenefs  of 
any  good,  producing  in  fome  minds,  and  on  fome  occafions, 
unealinefs  or  pain  ; on  others  reft  and  indolence. 

Despair,  in  Geography , a bay  on  the  fouth-weftern  fide 
of  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  adjoining  to  Fortune  bay  on 
the  north-eaftward. 

DESPARS,  or  De  Partibus,  James,  in  Biography , a 
native  of  Tournay,  where  he  was  born,  towards  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  was  in  high  reputation  both  as  a 
divine,  and  as  a phyfician.  He  was  one  of  the  canons,  and 
treafurer  to  the  church  at  Tournay.  In  1414,  he  was  fent 
by  the  univerfity  at  Paris,  as  one  of  the  deputies  to  the 
council  at  Conftance.  Heprefented  to  the  univerfity  a filver 
mace,  in  the  year  1410,  and  in  1435,  a fecond,  to  be 
carried  before  the  prefident ; in  conlideration  of  which  the 
univerfity  inftituted  a mafs,  to  be  performed  annually  on  the 
4th  of  January,  for  the  repofe  of  his  foul.  Returning  from 
his  embafly  to  Conftance,  he  retired  to  Tournay,  where 
lie  died,  in  1463.  He  left  many  works  in  manufeript,  fe- 
veral of  which  were  thought  Efficiently  important  to  be 
printed.  The  principal  was  a tranflation  and  commentary  on 
the  canons  of  Avicenna.  “ Ego,  Jacobus  Defpars,”  he 
fays,  in  the  preface,  “ de  Tornaco,  magifter  in  medicina 
Parifiis,  expofui  ad  longum  totum  primum  librum  cano;  is 
Avicennas,  incipiens  anno  Domini,  1432,  et  finiens  anno 
1433  fo  that  he  employed  twenty-one  years  on  the  work. 
The  art  of  printing  was  divulged  foon  after  the  death  of 
Defpars,  and  this  work  was  printed  in  four  volumes  folio, 
in  1498.  In  1504,  his  “ Glofta  interlinearis  in  pradicam 
Alexandri”  was  printed  in  4to.  at  Lyons.  Many  other  of 
his  work3  were  printed  in  fucceffion.  They  were  of  value  in 
their  time;  but  are  now  little  noticed.  For  their  titles,  fee 
Eloy.  Did.  Hid. 

DESPORTES,  John  Baptist,  phyfician  to  the  king 
of  France,  and  correfpondent  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  was  a native  of  Vitre,  a town  in  Bre- 
tagne. After  pradifing  fome  years  at  Paris,  he  was  ap- 
pointed phyfician  to  the  ifland  of  Domingo,  where  he  died, 
after  a refidence  of  about  ten  years,  in  1748.  He  left  an 
interefting  and  curious  work,  “ Hiftoire  des  Maladies  de 
Saint  Domingue,”  which  was  printed  in  the  year  1770, 
in  3 vols.  i2mo.  Befides  an  account  of  the  difeafes  common 
in  Domingo,  it  contains  deferiptions  of  all  the  plants  which 
the  author  found  in  the  ifland.  In  this  he  has  correded 
feveral  errors  in  the  accounts  left  by  Piumier,  and  Barrere, 
and  has  added,  where  he  could  obtain  them,  the  names  by 
which  they  were  known  by  the  native  Caribbees ; alfo  a 
pharmacopoeia,  giving  the  qualities,  or  virtues,  of  the  plants. 
Eloy.  Did.  Hift. 

Desportes,  Francis,  an  eminent  painter,  was  born  at  the 
village  of  Champigneul,  in  Champagne,  in  the  year  1661  ; 
and  being  a difcipie  of  Nicafius  Bernard,  imitated  his 
manner  of  painting.  The  fubjeds  which  he  feleded  were 
flowers,  infeds,  animals,  and  rcprefentations  of  the  chace, 
and  thefe  he  defigned  and  coloured  with  much  truth  ; his 
local  coh  urs  being  very  good,  and  the  aerial  perfpedive 
well  managed.  He  was  chiefly  employed  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  Lewis  XIV.  ; and  accompanied  the  French  embaf- 
fador,  the  duke  d’Aumont,  to  London,  where  he  was  much 
encouraged.  He  died  in  1743.  Piikington. 

DESPOT,  a title  or  quality  given  to  the  princes  of 
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"W a !achia#  Set  via,  and  fome  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. 

1 ne  word,  in  its  firft  origin,  fignified  the  fame  with  the 
Latin  herns,  and  the  Englifh  mailer:  but,  in  time,  it  under- 
went the  fame  fate  on  medais,  as,  among  the  Latina,  Ccefar 
did  with  regard  to  Auguftus;  EACIAEYC  anfwering  to 
Augullus,  and  AECIIOTHC,  defpotes,  to  Ccefar.  See 
C.^S'AR. 

Thus,  Nicephorus,  having  ord.red  his  fon  Stauracius  to 
be  crowned,  the  ion,  out  of  refpeft,  would  only  take 
the  name  AECIIOTHC,  leaving  to  his  father  that  of 
EACIAEYC.  h or  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  it  was  juft  about 
tKe  time  that  the  emperors  began  to  ceafe  to  ufe  Latin  in- 
feriptions. 

Th  s delicacy,  however,  did  not  laft  long ; for  the  fol- 
lowing emperors  preferred  the  quality  of  AECIIOTHC,  to 
that  of  BACIAEYC,  particularly  Conftaritine,  Ivlichatl  Ducas, 
Nicephorus  Botoniates,  Romanus  Diogenes,  the  Comneni, 
and  lone  others. 

In  imitation  of  the  princes,  the  princeffes  likewife  affumed 
the  title  cf  AECnoINA. 

It  was  the  emperor  Alexius,  furnamed  the  Angel,  that 
created  the  dignity  of  defpor,  and  made  it  the  firft  after  that 
of  emperor,  above  that  of  Auguftus,  or  Sebaftocrator,  and 
Csefar.  See  August. 

The  defpots  were  ufually  the  emperors’  fons,  or  fons  in- 
law, and  their  colleagues,  or  copartners  in  the  empire,  as 
well  as  their  prefumptive  heirs.  The  defpots,that  were  fons 
of  the  emperors,  had  more  privileges  and  authority  than  thofe 
that  were  only  fons  in-law.  Codin.  p.  38.  defcribes  the  habit 
atid  ornaments  of  the  defpot.  See  the  notes  of  father  Goar 
on  that  author. 

Under  the  fucceffors  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  the  title 
defpot  of  Sparta  was  given  to  the  emperor’s  fon,  or  brother, 
who  had  the  city  of  Sparta,  or  Lacedaemon,  by  way  of  apan- 
nage. 

DESPOTISM,  or  Despotic  Government , a form  of 
government  wherein  the  prince  is  abfolute  and  arbitrary, 
doing  whatever  he  lifts,  without  being  checked  by  any 
other  power.  Such  are  moft  cf  the  eafiern  governments  ; 
as  thofe  of  the  mogul,  grand  feignior,  fophi  of  Periia,  &c. 

From  the  nature  of  a defpotic  power,  it  follows,  that  the 
Angle  perfon  invefted  with  this  power,  commits  the  execu- 
tion of  it  alfo  to  a fi-ngle  perfon.  The  creation  of  a vizir, 
fays  Montcfquieu,  is  a fundamental  law  of  this  government  : 
and,  accordingly,  the  Eaftern  kings  are  never  without  vizirs. 
As  virtue  is  neceffary  in  a republic,  in  a monarchy  honour,  fo 
fear  is  neceffary  in  a defpotic  government  : as  to  virtue,  there 
is  no  occafmn  for  it ; and  honour  would  be  extremely  danger- 
ous. Perfons  fetting  a value  upon  themfelves  would  be  likely 
to  create  revolutions  ; and,  therefore,  fear  mu  ft  deprefs  all 
their  fpirits,  and  extinguilh  every  fpark  of  ambition.  Asa 
defpotic  prince  can  have  no  notion  of  true  glory,  war  is 
carried  on  under  luch  a government  in  its  full  natural  fury, 
and  a lefs  extent  is  given  to  the  law  of  nations,  than  in 
other  ftates.  As  fear  is  the  principle  of  d- Ipotic  govern- 
ment, its  end,  belides  the  pleafures  of  the  prince,  is  tran- 
quillity ; a tranquillity,  however,  that  cannot  be  called  a 
peace  ; it  is  merely  the  filence  of  thofe  towns  which  the  enemy 
i9  ready  to  invade.  As  the  ftrength  does  not  lie  in  the  ftate, 
but  in  the  army  that  founded  it;  in  order  to  defend  the 
ftate,  the  army  muft  be  preferved,  how  formidable  foever 
to  the  prince.  In  defpotic  ftates,  religion,  or  rather  fuper- 
ft'tion,  has  greater  influence  than  any  where  elfc  ; it  is  a 
fear  added  to  fear  ; and,  therefore,  it  is  not  unaptly  obferved 
by  Gibbon,  that  defpotifm  originates  in  iuperftition  ; or 
ft  may  be  truly  faid  to  derive  its  chief  fupport  frona  it,  in 
Vol.  XI. 


eonne&ion  with  the  military  power  which  it  commands. 
In  Mahometan  countries,  it  is  partly  from  their  religion 
that  the  people  derive  the  furpriling  veneration  which  they 
have  for  their  prince.  Of  all  defpotic  governments,  there 
is  none  that  labours  more  under  its  own  weight  than  that 
wherein  the  prince  declares  himfelf  the  proprietor  of  all  the 
lands  and  heir  to  all  his  fubjedL.  Hence  arifes  the  r.  eg  It  ft  of 
agriculture  ; and  if  the  prince  intermeddles  likewife  in  trade, 
all  manner  of  induftry  is  ruined.  Under  this  fort  of  govern- 
ment nothing  is  repaired  or  improved.  In  defpotic  govern- 
ments, where  the  prince’s  brothers  are  equally  his  flaves  and 
rivals,  prudence  requires  that  their  perfons  be  fecured  ; 
efpecially  in  Mahometan  countries,  where  religion  confiders 
viftory  or  fuccefs  as  a divine  decifion  in  their  favour ; fo 
that  they  have  no  fuch  thing  as  a monarch  de jure,  but  only 
de  faEio.  The  princes  of  defpotic  ftates  have  always  pre- 
vented the  ufe  of  marriage.  They  generally  take  many 
wives,  efpecially  in  that  part  of  the  world  where  abfolute 
power  is  in  fome  meafure  naturalized,  viz.  Aiia.  Hence, 
they  have  fuch  a multitude  of  children,  that  they  can  hardly 
have  any  great  affeftion  for  them,  nor  the  children  for  one 
another.  The  reigning  family  refembles  the  ftate  ; it  is 
too  weak  in  itfelf,  and  its  head  too  powerful ; it  feems  very 
numerous  and  powerful,  and  yet  is  fuddenly  extinft.  Po- 
verty, and  uncertainty  of  property,  in  a defpotic  ftate, 
render  ufury  natural  ; each  perfon  raifing  the  value  of  his 
money  in  proportion  to  the  danger  he  fees  in  lending  it. 
Mifery,  therefore,  pours  in  from  all  parts  into  thofe  un- 
happy countries  : they  are  bereft  of  every  thing,  even  of 
the  refource  of  borrowing.  Hence  it  is,  that  a merchant 
under  this  government  is  incapable  of  carrying  on  a great 
trade  ; for,  if  he  were  to  encumber  himfelf  with  a large 
quantity  of  merchandife,  he  would  loofe  more  by  the  exor- 
bitant intereft  he  muft  give  for  money,  than  he  could  pof- 
ffbly  get  by  his  goods.  A government  cannot  be  unjuft, 
without  having  hands  to  exercife  its  injuftice.  The  embez- 
zling of  the  public  money  is,  therefore,  natural  in  defpotic 
ftates.  As  this  is  a common  crime  under  this  government 
confifcations  are  very  ufeful.  In  this  kind  of  government, 
authority  rruft  ever  be  wavering  ; nor  is  that  of  the  lowelt 
magiftrate  lefs  fteady  than  that  ol  the  defpotic  prince.  As 
the  prince’s  will  i3  the  law,  it  is  neceffary  that  thofe  who 
wrll  for  him  fhould  follow  his  fubitaneous  manner  of  willing. 
In  defpotic  governments,  of  couvfe,  there  are  no  laws ; the 
judge  is  himfelf  his  own  rule  ; and  in  thefe  governments  the 
prince  himfelf  may  be  judge.  The  principle  of  defpotic 
government  is  fubjeft  to  a continual  corruption,  becaufe 
it  is  in  its  very  nature  corrupt.  Other  governments  are 
deftroyed  by  particular  accidents  which  do  violence  to  the 
principles  of  each  conftitution  : this  is  ruined  by  its  own  in- 
trinfic  imperfeftion,  when  no  accidental  caufes  impede  or  con. 
rupt  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded.  It  maintains  itfelf,' 
therefore,  only  when  circurnftances  drawn  from  the  climate, 
rehgion,  iituation,  or  genius  of  the  people,  oblige  it  to  fol- 
low fome  order,  and  to  admit  of  fome  rule.  By  thefe  things 
its  nature  is  forced  without  being  changed  : its  ferocity  re- 
mains ; and  it  is  made  tame  and  tra&able  only  for  a time. 
From  the  nature,  properties,  and  effefts  of  a defpotic 
government,  one  might  imagine  that  it  would  meot  with  a 
general  and  perpetual  oppofition.  But,  notwit’nftanding  the 
love  of  liberty,  fo  natural  to  mankind,  notwithftauding  their 
innate  deteftation  of  force  and  violence,  moft  nations,  fays 
Montefquieu,  are  fubjeft  to  this  very  government.  This, 
he  fays,  is  eaflly  accounted  for.  In  order  to  form  a mode- 
rate government,  it  is  neceffary  to  combine  the  feveral 
powers,  to  rule,  temper,  and  fet  them  in  motion,  to  give,  as 
it  were,  ballaft  to  qne,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  refill  another. 
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This  is  a mafter-piece  of  legiflation,  rarely  produced  by 
hazard,  and  feldom  attained  by  prudence.  On  the  contrary, 
a defpotic  government  offers  itfelf,  as  it  were,  at  firlt  fight  j 
it  is- uniform  throughout ; and  a9  paffions  only  are  requifite 
to  eftabliffi  it,  this  is  what  every  capacity  may  reach. 

As  republics  provide  for  their  fecurity  by  uniting,  def- 
potic governments  do  it  by  feparating,  and  by  keeping  them- 
felves,  as  it  were,  fingle.  They  facnfice  part  of  the  country, 
ravage  and  defolate  the  frontiers  ; and  by  thefe  means 
render  the  heart  of  the  empire  inaccefiible.  It  preferves 
itfelf,  likewife,  by  another  kind  of  reparation  ; which  is, 
by  putting  the  mod  diftant  provinces  into  the  hands  of  a 
feudatory  prince.  The  mogul,  the  king  of  Pcrfia,  and  the 
emperors  of  China,  have  their  feudatories  ; and  the  Turks 
have  found  their  account  in  putting  the  Tartars,  the  Mol- 
davians, the  Wallaehians,  and,  formerly,  the  Tranfylvanians, 
between  themfelves  and  their  enemies. 

DESPOUILLE,  Fr.  in  Heraldry,  is  the  whole  cafe, 
fkin,  or  (lough,  of  a beaft,  with  the  head,  feet,  tail,  and  all 
appurtenances,  fo  that,  being  filled,  or  Huffed,  it  looks  like 
the  entire  creature. 

DESFREAUX,  in  Biography.  See  Boileau. 
DESPUMATION,  of  de,  priv.  and  /puma,  froth,  the 
clarification  of  any  liquor,  by  throwing  up  its  foulnefs  in  a 
froth,  and  taking  that  off. 

DESQUAMATION,  from  ds,  and  fquamo , I fcale,  ex- 
preffes  the  flaking  or  fealing  of  carious  bones.  See  Exfo- 
1 IATION. 

DESS,  in  Agriculture,  a term  applied  to  any  fquare  por- 
tion of  cut  fodder  ; thus,  a defs  of  hay  fignilies  a cut  of 
hay,  & c. 

Dess-z//,  fignifiesto  pile  up  any  fort  of  cattle  fodder,  &c. 
in  a neat  manner. 

DESSAU,  in  Latin  DcJ/avia,  in  Geography,  a confider- 
able  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of  Anhalt  Deffau, 
in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  relidence  of  the  prince 
of  Anhalt  Deffau,  whofe  dominions,  fince  the  peace  of 
Tilflt,  are  in  the  confcription  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Weft- 
phalia.  Peffau  is  fituated  in  a delightful  plain  on  the 
river  Mulde,  which,  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  town, 
runs  into  the  Elbe.  The  palace  is  a fine  building  ; the 
flreets  of  the  new  part  of  the  town  are  fpacious  and  elegant. 
There  are  two  Calvinift  churches  and  one  Lutheran,  a gram- 
mar-fchool,  feveral  charitable  foundations,  and  fome  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  cloth,  (lockings,  and  hats.  But  Deffau  has 
more  particularly  acquired  fome  celebrity  within  the  laft  30 
years,  from  two  inftitutions  eftabliihed  here,  one  for  the  educa- 
tion of  boys  of  good  family,  on  principles  nearly  allied  to 
thofe  fuggefted  by  J.  J.  Rouffeau,  This  inftitution,  known 
by  the  name  of  Philantropinum,  owed  its  origin  to  the  cele- 
brated Bafedow,  (fee  Basedow,)  who,  for  feveral  years, 
condufted  it  with  the  greateft  fuccefs,  and  whofe  elementary 
writings  opened  the  career  in  which  Campe,  Villaume,  Saliz- 
roann,  and  other  German  literati,  have  fo  eminently  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves.  The  fecond  inftitution,  equally  favourable 
to  the  diffufion  of  knowledge,  was  a printing  prefs  and 
library,  for  the  printing  and  publifhing  of  works  on  account 
of  them  authors,  without  the  interference  of  a bookfeller  ; 
t.he  beneficial  confequence  of  which  was,  that  the  German 
pubhfher8  offered  better  prices  for  the  manufeript  writings 
of  men  of  known  celebrity,  and  that  young  authors  might 
feel  the  pulfe  of  the  public  tafte,  by  publifhing  their  pro- 
du&ions  on  their  own  account.  Both  thefe  eftablifliments 
were  warmly  patronized  by  the  prince,  who  is  ftill  at  the 
head  of  the  principality  of  Anhalt  Deffau. 

Near  Deffau  are  two  fummer  palaces,  Louifium  and 
Worlitz,  which  fee. 
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DESSENIUS, Bernard,  in  Biography, born  at  Amfterdam 
im  1 5 10,  was  fent  firft  to  Louvain,  where  he  foon  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  acquirements  in  clafiical  literature.  Declaring 
at  length  for  the  praftice  of  medicine,  he  went  to  Bologna, 
in  Italy,  and,  in  1538,  he  took  his  degree  of  do&or  in  that 
faculty.  A vacancy  happening  foon  after  at  Groningen, 
he  accepted  the  office  of  profeffor,  in  the  pra&ice  of 
medicine,  which  he  taught  with  reputation  for  nine  years. 
From  thence,  invited  by  Echtius,  profeffor  in  medicine 
there,  he  went  to  Cologne,  where  he  approved  himfelf  fo 
well,  as  to  be  admitted  member  of  the  college  of  phyficians, 
and  to  receive  a confiderable  penfion  from  the  government. 
This  he  retained  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1574.  He  was  author  of  feveral  ufetul  works.  Plis 
“ De  Compofitione  Medicamentorum,”  fol.  1555,  containa- 
many  valuable  obfervations,  and  improvements  on  the  for. 
mulae,  ufed  in  his  time.  “ De  pefte,  Commentarius,  pre- 
fervatio,  et  curatio,”  Col.  1564,  4to.  He  fpeaks  of  a 
leathern  jacket,  which  had  paffed  into  the  hands  of  23  per- 
fons,  who  had  received  the  infection  from  it,  and  been  de- 
ftroyed,  before  the  caufe  was  difeovered.  He  wrote  alfo 
in  defence  of  the  ancient  medicine,  and  againft  the  pra&ice 
introduced  by  Paracelfus.  Haller.  Bib.  Med.  Praft. 

DESSERT,  or  Desart,  Fr.  the  laft  fervice  brought  cr- 
the  tables  of  people  of  qualty,  when  the  meats  are  ail  taken 
off.  The  deffert  confifts  of  fruits,  paftry- works,  confe&ions,. 
&c. 

DESSICATIVE,  or  Desiccative,  from  deficco , I dry 
up,  in  Medicine,  a remedy  that  has  the  virtue  of  drying  up 
fupevfluous  moifture  ; ufed  fo  fkin  over  old  fores,  Sc c.  We 
fay,  a deficcative  unguent,  See. 

Pimpinella  is  held  deterfive,  deficcative,  and  vulnerary. 
Lemery. 

DESSOUBRE,  in  Geography , a river  of  France,  which, 
runs  into  the  Doubs,  at  St.  Plypolite. 

DESTAKTUL,  De,  a Tartarian  village  of  Siberia  ; 4S' 
miles  S.W.  of  Yakutfk. 

DESTILLATION,  or  Distillation,  in  Chemijlry . 
See  Distillation. 

DESTINIES,  in  Mythology.  See  Parc.®. 

DESTINY,  from  dejlino,  I order,  the  order,  difpofition, 
or  chain  of  fecond  caufes  appointed  by  Providence  j and 
importing,  or  carrying  with  it,  a neceffity  of  event. 

According  to  many  of  the  heathen  philofophers,  deftiny 
was  a fecret  and  invifible  power,  or  virtue,  which,  with  in- 
comprehenfible  wifdom,  conducted  what  to  us  appears 
irregular  and  fortuitous.  This  amounts  to  what  we  call 
God. 

The  Stoics,  by  deftiny,  underftood  a certain  concatena- 
tion of  things,  which  from  all  eternity  follow  each  other  of 
abfolute  neceffity,  there  being  no  power  able  to  interrupt 
their  connexion.  This  anfwers,  in  a great  degree,  to  the 
ideas  entertained  by  fome  of  Providence. 

But  the  Stoics  made  even  the  gods  themfelves  fubjeft  to  the 
neceffity  of  this  deftiny.  The  truth  is,  the  Stoics  rather  define 
what  the  word  deftiny  fhould  fignify,  than  what  it  did  fig- 
nify  in  common  language ; for  they  had  no  diftinft  idea 
of  this  power,  to  which  they  attributed  thofe  events. 
They  had  only  a vague,  confufed  idea  of  fome  kind  of 
chimera,  or  unknown  caufe,  to  which  they  referred  that  in- 
variable difpofition,  and  eternal  concatenation  of  all  things. 
There  is  no  real  being  to  which  the  fame  deftiny  can  agree. 
The  heathen  philofophers,  who  had  framed  a notion  thereof, 
fuppofed  it  to  exift,  without  knowing  precifely  what  they 
meant  by  it.  But  men,  not  daring  on  the  one  fide  to  impute 
to  Providence  the  evils  and  misfortunes  that  befel  them,  as 
they  imagined,  undefervedly  j and  on  the  other  lide,  not  be- 
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ing  willing  to  allow  that  it  was  their  own  fault,  formed 
this  phantom  of  deftiny,  to  bear  the  weight  of  all  the 
evil. 

DESTOUCHES,PhilipNeric  ault,  in  Biography , was 
born  at  Tours  in  the  year  16S0.  He  was  fcnt  early  to  Paris  to 
ftudy  the  law,  but  the  confequences  of  a love  affair  in  which 
he  engaged  at  fixteen  made  itneceffary  for  him  to  leave  that 
fituation  ; and  having  no  rcfources,  he  entered  as  a private 
foldier  into  a regiment  then  under  orders  for  Spain.  At 
the  liege  of  Barcelona  he  narrowly  efcaped  with  his  life. 
Shortly  after  this,  he  entered  into  a provincial  company  of 
players,  with  whom  he  vifited  SwitZcr'and,  became  the 
poet  of  the  party,  and  compofed  a comedy  wh:ch  was 
acted  with  great  applaufe  in  that  country,  and  afterwards 
in  France.  While  he  was  at  Soleure,  he  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  marquis  de  Puyfieux,  the  French  ambaffador,  who 
made  him  his  private  fecretary,  and  obtained  for  him  a re- 
spectable rank  in  life.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  brought 
out  with  great  fuceefs  feveral  comedies : by  thefe  he  was 
raifed  to  a high  rank  among  the  writers  of  the  time.  He 
was  afterwards  fent  by  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans  to  Eng- 
land as  afliftant  to  the  abbe  Dubois,  in  the  negociations  be- 
tween the  two  courts.  At  the  court  of  London  he  refided  7 
years  as  the  foie  reiident : here  he  married,  but  circumffances 
obliged  him  for  fome  time  to  keep  the  matter  a perfeCt  fe- 
cret.  His  conduct  in  England  was  highly  approved,  and 
duties  of  the  fame  kind  were  afterwards  offered  him,  which 
he  declined,  preferring  a literary  retreat  to  the  buiinefs  and 
bultle  of  a diplomatic  ftation.  At  the  age  of  fixty,  he 
devoted  himfelf  entirely,  and  employed  his  talents  in  the 
ferviceof  religion.  He  died  at  the  age  of  74,  and  his  works 
were  collected  and  printed  in  four  volumes  quarto,  which 
were  afterwards  publifhed  in  10  volumes  iamo.  As  a comic 
writer,  he  is  inferior  to  Regnard  in  gaiety  and  humour,  to 
Moliere,  in  truth  and  nature,  and  in  unforced  pleafantry  ; but 
by  many  he  is  thought  to  deferve  the  place  next  to  thefe 
authors;  he  furpaffts  them  in  the  morality  and  decorum  of 
his  pieces,  and  he  had  the  art  of  attaining  the  pathetic  with- 
out It  ling  the  vis  comica , which  is  the  effential  character 
of  this  fpecies  of  compofition.  In  the  various  connections 
of  domettic  life,  he  maintained  a truly  refpeCtable  character, 
and  in  early  life,  he  gave  evidence  of  his  filial  duty,  by  fend- 
ing 40,000  livres  out  of  his  favings  to  his  father,  who  was 
burdened  with  a large  family. 

D estouches,  Andre'  Cardinal,  a voluminous  com- 
pofer  of  French  operas  oil  Lulli’s  plan,  written  chiefly 
by  La  Motte  : thefe  have  been  long  forgotten ; but  his 
voyage  to  Siam  with  the  abbe  de  Choifis,  is  itill  remembered. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1749,  aged  75. 

DESTRUCTION,  paffively  taken,  is  the  corruption  or 
annihilation  of  fomething  before  exiffing.  See  Corrup- 
tion. 

A thing  paffes  from  cjfe  to  non  effe,  either  by  corruption, 
when  nothing  of  the  fubftance  is  loll,  but  only  the  accidents, 
viz.  the  difpofition  of  parts  ; or,  by  annihilation,  when  both 
iubftance  and  accidents  are  lofi. 

Destruction  ijland , in  Geography,  lies  off  the  coall  of 
New  Albion,  in  N.  lat.  470  37'.  W.  long.  1240  u'.  It  is 
about  a league  in  circumference,  level,  and  almofl  entirely 
barrren,  producing  only  a few  dwarf  trees;  although  the 
country  to  the  fouthward  of  it  exhibits  an  appearance  of  the 
greateft  fertility. 

DESUDABjE,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Thrace, 
in  the  country  of  the  Moedi,  according  to  Livy. 

DESUDATION,  from  defudo,  I Jhueat  much , expreffes 
a profufe  and  inordinate  fweating,  followed  by  the  irrup>  on 
of  fudamina,  or  heat-pimples. 


DESULTOR,  from  defdio , I vault,  in  Antiquity,  a vault- 
er,  or  leaper,  who  jumped  off  one  horfe  upon  another. 

Among  the  Scythians,  Indians,  and  Numidtans,  the  ca- 
valiers, or  horfemen,  who  ferved  in  the  wars,  were  very  ex- 
pert defultores  ; that  is,  they  always  carried  with  them  at 
leaft  two  horfes,  and  when  that  they  were  mounted  on  grew 
weary,  or  wanted  breath,  they  leaped  with  great  agility 
and  addrefs,  upon  the  other  which  they  led  in  their  hand. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  borrowed  the  fame  practice 
from  thofe  barbarous  nations  ; but  they  only  ufed  it  in  their 
games,  races,  and  funeral  folemnities ; and  never,  that  we 
read  of,  in  war.  The  defultores,  therefore,  were,  among  the 
people  of  Alia  and  Africa,  foldiers  ; but,  among  the  Romans, 
&c.  they  were  no  more  than  tumblers  and  pofture -matters. 
Euftathius,  on  Homer’s  Iliad,  lib.  iv.  affures  us,  that  infteaa 
of  two,  they  had  fometimes  four  or  fix  horfes  all  a-breaft,  and 
would  jump  from  the  firft  to  the  fourth  or  iixth,  which  was 
the  matter-piece  of  their  art. 

DESUNNAY,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Wales,  in  the 
county  of  Merioneth,  which  runs  into  the  Iiilh  fea,  five 
miles  S.E.  from  Surnabugh  point. 

DESVRES,  formerly  catted  Defures,  and  Defurennes 
is  a fmall  town  of  France,  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  diftriCt  of  Boulogne,  9 
miles  E.  of  that  place.  It  has  2109  inhabitants.  The 
canton  reckons  a population  of  9443  individuals,  dittributed 
in  23  communes,  on  a territorial  extent  of  195  kiliometres. 

DESUV1ATII,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Gal- 
lia Narbonnenlis,  who  occupied,  according  to  Pliny,  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Anatilians  and  Cavarians,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone.  D’Anville  places  them  N.  of  Arelate. 

DESWARTE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Brabant,  which 
runs  into  the  Demer,  near  Dieli. 

DETACPIE',  Fr.  A term  in  Mnjic  equal  to  fciolto  or 
Jlaccato,  Ital.  and  detached,  feparated,  accented,  and  cut, 
in  Engliffi:  when,  inttead  of  futtaining  the  notes  during- 
their  whole  value,  they  are  performed  as  if  there  was  a relt 
after  each,  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  note  it  follows. 
This  fhort  and  dry  manner  of  executing  the  notes  is  ufually 
expreffed  by  lengthened  points,  or  accents,  thus 

DETACHED  Pieces,  in  Fortification,  are  demi-lunes, 
ravelins,  horn  and  crown- works,  and  even  battions,  when  fe* 
parated,  or  at  a dittance  from  the  body  of  the  place. 

In  painting,  the  figures  are  laid  to  be  well  detached,  or 
loolened,  when  they  Hand  free  and  difengaged  from  each 
other,  are  no  where  confounded  together,  but  Hand  out 
with  a ftrong  relievo  from  the  ground,  and  from  each  other. 

DETACHMENT,  as  a military  term,  refers  to  the 
fending  away  a portion  of  any  force  upon  any  particular 
fervice.  We  generally  confrder  a detachment  to  be  rather  a 
fmall  portion  of  the  whole  body  ; viewing  it  as  ftill  apper- 
taining thereto,  and  acting  under  the  authority  by  which  it 
was  detached.  Thus  elcorts,  foraging- parties,  &c.  whether 
from  one  corps,  or  compofed  of  drafts  from  feveral,  though 
all  of  different  claffts,  fuch  as  horfe,  infantry,  artillery,  en- 
gineers, pioneers,  & c.  ait  come  under  this  denomination. 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  adduce  any  part  ot  the  military 
fcience  that  requires  more  judgment  than  the  detachment  ot 
various  parties  for  the  neceffary  purpoies  of  fupply,  commu- 
nication, furprize,  or  reinforcement.  When  we  look  back 
into  the  annals  of  military  events,  there  appear  numberlefs 
Pittances  of  ruin  occafioned  by  the  injudicious  and  incautious 
manner  of  detaching  fmall  parties  from  ihe  main  body. 
Hence  we  cannot  but  coincide  with  the  practice  of  the 
greateft  generals,  fuch  as  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  marftiai! 
Turenne,  prince  Eugene,  the  great  Frederick,  the  no  leu 
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admirable  Wafhington,  and  many  others,  who  Teemed  to 
avoid  detachments,  at  leait  fmall  ones;  cotffidtring  them, 
no  doubt,  as  being  eafiiy  cut  off.  Ttibfe  generals  ufually 
kept  their  forces  as  much  concentrated  as  the  means  of  iub- 
fitence,  lodging,  &c  permitted. 

The  general  who  ftncls  out  numerous  fmall  detachments 
in  various  directions,  while  in  the  vicinity  of  an  enemy,  fub- 
jefts  them  to  be  cut  off  in  detail,  and  to  have  his  head- 
quarters attacked  by  any  enterprizing  part'zan.  It  fhould 
ever  be  recollefted,  that  detachments  generally  are  forced  to 
felf-prefervation,  and  leave  to  the  care  of  the  main  body 
fuel)  others  as  may  not  be  within  fight : hence,  when  at- 
tacked in  their  rear,  thelc  fmall  parties  are  ordinarily  obliged 
to  furrender.  Nor  is  it  advifable,  even  in  a friend iy  coun- 
try, to  allow  too  much  difperfion  of  a force ; for  when  riots 
happen,  or  that  orders  are  fuddcnly  received  for  a new 
dellination,  it  will  be  found  more  difficult,  than  common 
obfervers  may  fuppofe,  to  refeue  from  danger  in  the  former 
cafe,  or  to  concentrate  the  whole  in  the  latter  inltance,  fo  as 
to  move  off  in  full  force,  with  alacrity  and  due  order. 

In  ffiort,  fmall  detachments,  like  centinels  t uj  far  removed 
from  their  pods  of  relief,  are  open  to  every  danger,  and  in 
the  end  perform  very  infignificant  i'ervices.  In  many  in- 
ftance8  it  is  better  to  move  a large  army,  to  effeft  what  may 
be  confidcred  comparatively  trifling,  rather  than  to  fubjeft  a 
fmall  portion  to  the  danger  of  being  cut  off. 

Detachment  of  a fed  or  fquadron , a certain  number  of 
fhips  chofen  by  an  admiral  or  commodore  from  the  reft:  of 
tlie  fleet,  and  charged  to  execute  fume  particular  fervice. 
DETAINER,  in  Law.  See  Forcible  entry. 
DETENT,  in  Horology,  is  a piece  of  ftcel  that  detains 
or  arrefts  the  motion  of  one  wheel  that  would  otherwife  con- 
tinue its  motion  as  aftuated  by  the  maintaining  power.  In 
the  finking  part  of  a clock,  where  a count-wheel  33  ufed, 
that  bar  which  falls  in  the  way  of  the  notches  in  the  count- 
wheel,  and  flops  the  motion  of  the  ft  l iking  train  when  the 
laft  blow  is  made,  is  called  the  detent : but  in  a chronome- 
ter, that  piece  of  metal  which  catches  a tooth  of  the  efcape- 
ment-wheel,  and  holds  it  while  the  balance  performs  its  ofcil- 
lation,  is  the  detent;  and  may,  according  to  tl\e  French  con- 
ftruftions,  turn  on  pivots,  or  otherwife  be  made  elaftic  with- 
out pivots,  agreeably  to  the  Englifh  praftice.  Many  of  the 
clock-efcapements  alfo  have  detents,  as  may  be  feen  more 
particularly  under  our  article  Escapement. 

DETEN  FION,  from  detineo,  I detain,  in  Law,  the  poffef- 
fion  or  holding  of  lands,  or  the  like,  for  fome  other  claimant. 

The  word  is  chiefly  ufed  in  an  ill  fenfe,  for  an  unjuft, 
withholding,  See. 

The  canons  condemn  a perfon  who  has  intruded  into  a 
benefice,  to  make  rellitution  of  all  the  fruits  thereof,  during 
the  time  of  his  unjuft  detention. 

DETERGENTS,  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  conftitute  a 
clafs  of  remedies  which  have  been  fuppofed  to  cleanfe  or 
deterge  unhealthy  humours.  The  old  theories  on  this, fub- 
jeft are  now  wholly  exploded  ; but  the  faft  remains,  that 
certain  fubftances  applied  to  morbid  parts,  and  efpecially  to 
lores,  will  render  the  furface  more  clean  and  healthy. 

Determents  are  either  mechanical  or  chemical.  Pure 
water  is  one  of  the  heft  detergents  for  common  wounds  ; but 
where  an  ulcer  remains  fordid  and  ill-conditioned,  it  is  often 
uRfulto  apply  a folution  of  fome  irritating  fubftance,  which 
produces  an  healthy  difeharge  of  pus.  See  the  articles 
Abstergent  and  Cicatrix. 

The  detergents  in  general  ufe  for  local  applications,  are 
turpentine,  nitre,  verdigris,  alum,  vitriolated  zinc  and  cop- 
per, red  nitrated  mercury,  or  red  precipitate,  lunar  cauftic, 
*r  nitrated  filver,  &c,  But,  for  internal  ufe,  pbyficians,  pre- 


feribe  what  are  called  baifamic  medicines,  abforbents,  and 
vulnerarics,  which  have  been  erroneoufly  imagined  to  aft 
as  healing,  fuppurating,  and  cleaniing  remedies,  to  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  body. 

DETERIORATION,  an  aft  whereby  a thing  is  im- 
paired or  rendered  worfe. 

When  the  deterioration  of  a commodity,  feized  by  an 
officer,  arifes  from  the  fault  of  the  keeper,  he  is  aufwerable 
for  the  fame. 

J.  Frederic  Mayer,  profcffor  at  Leipfic,  printed  a treatife 
of  deterioration,  in  the  year  1695,  under  the  title  of  “ Trac- 
tatus  de  Deterioratione.” 

DETERMINATE  Number.  See  Number. 
Determinate  Problem,  is  that  which  has  but  one,  or  at 
leal!  but  a certain  number  of  folutions  ; in  contradiftinftion 
to  an  indeterminate  problem,  which  admits  of  infinite  loin- 
tions. 

Such,  e.gr.  is  the  p'ob’cm  : To  deferibe  an  ifofceles  tri- 
angle on  a given  line,  whofe  angle*  at  the  bafe  (hali  be  double 
that  at  the  vertex:  which  has  only  one  folution  ; as  that 
which  follows  has  two,  viz.  To  find  an  ifofceles  triangle, 
whole  area  and  perimeter  are  given. 

A determinate  problem  may  either  be  fimple  or  linear, 
plane,  folid,  or  furfolid. 

Determinate  Ramofu  , Caulis,  in  Botany,  is  often  ap- 
plied by  Linnseus,  in  his  later  works,  to  that  kind  of  ilem 
which  may  be  called  abruptly  branched,  each  branch,  after 
terminating  in  flowers,  throwing  out  a number  of  frelh  ihoots, 
in  a circular  order,  juft  below  the  origin  of  thofe  flowers. 
This  term  does  not  occur  in  the  Philofophia  Botanica,  nor 
any  other  elementary  work  of  the  learned  Swede.  It  is  ex- 
emplified in  many  fpecies  of  Heath,  as  well  as  in  the  genus 
Azalea.  See  Caulis. 

DETERMINATION,  in  Phyfcs,  the  difpofition  or 
tendency  of  a body  towards  one  way,  rather  than  another. 
Heavy  bodies  have  a determination  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth. 

Determination  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  a&ion  whereby 
a canfe  or  agent  is  limited,  or  reftrained,  to  aft,  or  not  aft, 
in  this  or  in  that  manner. 

Determinations,  fay  the  fchoolmen,  proceed  either  from 
an  efficient  caufe,  in  which  cafe  the  determination  is  called 
effeftive  ; as,  when  an  artift  determines  an  inttrument  to  a cer- 
tain aftion;  or  from  the  form,  as  that  determines  the  indiffer- 
ency  of  the  matter:  and  thus  our  fenfes  are  faid  to  be  de- 
terminations to  have  ideas  upon  the  prefence  of  external  ob- 
jefts. 

Or  the  determination  is  from  the  matter  or  fubjeft  that 
receives  the  aftion  ; and  thus  the  heating  of  fire  upon  clay 
determines  it  to  harden,  upon  wax  to  foften,  &c. 

Or  it  is  from  the  objeft  ; as  when  we  fay,  colour  deter- 
mines the  vifual  power:  or,  laftly,  it  is  from  the  end,  as  the 
end  determines  the  defire. 

Determinrtions,  again,  are  either  moral  or  phyfical.  A 
moral  determination  is  that  proceeding  from  a caufe  which 
op -rates  morally,  i.  e.  by  commanding,  perfuading,  or  ad- 
viiing,  fome  effeft.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  influence  or 
determination  which  is  confident  with  man’s  free  moral 
agency  ; or  indeed  with  any  agency  at  all. 

Phyfical  determination  is  an  aft  whereby  God  excites  and 
applies  a fecond  caufe  to  aft,  antecedently  to  all  operation 
of  the  creature.  Such  a determination  the  Thomills  and 
Dominicans  maintain  neceffary  to  all  the  aftiens  of  every 
creature.  The  Jefuits,  on  the  contrary,  deny  that  God 
thus  determines  even  fecond  caufes;  and  hold,  that  God 
exerts  no  influence  on  fecond  caufes,  but  only  with  the  fecond 
caufe  on  the  aftion.  And  thus  they  exclude  a phyfical  de- 
termination, 
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termination,  both  from  natural  caufcs,  as  fuppofing  them  al- 
ready determined  by  nature  toacb;  fo  that  there  needs  no 
other  external  determination  from  God  to  the  feveral  a&ions  ; 
and  from  free  caufes,  as  fnppoftng  fuch  a predetermination 
contrary  to  our  natural  liberty.  See  Desire,  Motive, 
Vpmtion,  and  Will. 

A determination  to  be  pleafed  with  certain  forms,  or  ideas, 
an  ingenious  authur  calls  an  internal  fenfe  ; and  a determi- 
nation to  be  pleafed  with  virtuous  adlions,  charaflers,  man- 
ners, &c.  a moral  fenfe.  See  Sense. 

Determination  of  Will. , in  Law.  See  Estate  at  Will . 
DETERMINATIVE  Proposition,  in  Logic.  See 
Co mplfx  Propofition. 

DETERN,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Holland,  in 
the  principality  of  Eait  Fucfland,  which,  till  the  peace  of 
Tilfit  in  July  1807,  belonged  to  the  king  of  Pruffu.  Tnis 
pi  ice  lias  lately  become  fafhionable  on  account  of  its  mineral 
waters. 

DETER  RATION,  from  de  and  terra,  is  ufed  to  fignify 
a removal  of  the  earth,  fan :1s,  & c.  from  the  mountains  and 
hgh  r grounds,  down  into  the  valleys  and  lower  parts. 
This  is  occafi  ntd  by  rains,  which  wafh  the  earthy  matter 
down  by  degrees  ; but  this  cannot  be  very  conlidtrable,  or 
much  r-aife  the  furface  of  the  earth,  as  fume  have  imagined, 
becaufe  a good  part  of  it  is  funk  into  the  clefts  and  caverns 
of  the  rocks  and  mountains,  a great  quantity  is  borne  down 
into  rivers,  and  thence  into  the  fea,  and  the  richer  and  finer 
parts  help  to  compofe  the  bodies  of  plants  and  vegetables. 
From  this  deterration  or  devolution,  as  the  diiintegration  of 
mountains  is  called  by  Woodward  and  others,  the  lecondary 
ftrata  of  the  earth,  according  to  fome  theories  of  geology, 
had  their  origin. 

DETERSIVE,  in  Surgery,  the  fame  with  Detergent, 
which  fee. 

DETERSOR.  from  detergo,  I clear  away,  in  Antiquity , 
a fervant  whofe  bulintfs  it  was  to  attend  at  dinner,  ana  wipe 
the  table.  Pitifc. 

DETERSORIUM,  in  Antiquity , a name  given  to  the 
common  wafli,  which  was  bean-meal,  called  lament  am , or  the 
meal  of  a fort  of  pulfe  called  lupines  : this  laft  they  called 
fmegma. 

The  ancients,  when  they  bathed,  ufed  various  waflies  for 
. cleanfmg  the  fkin  5 but  natrum,  and  this  thin  froth,  called  in 
Greek  aphronitron,  were  mod  common. 

DETHARDING,  George,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Stetin,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  His  father 
was  an  apothecary,  and  well  verfed  in  chemiftry,  to  the 
knowledge  of  which,  having  initiated  his  fon,  he  fent  him  to 
Louvain,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  dodlor  in  medicine  ; 
he  was  thence  invited  to  Stralfund,  and  having  pra&ifed 
medicine  there  ten  years,  he  was  in  the  year  1680  appointed 
firft  phyfician  to  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg.  This  obliged 
him  once  more  to  change  his  habitation,  and  to  go  and 
refide  at  Guftrow-  He  appears  to  have  been  living  at 
Guftrow  as  late  as  the  year  1696,  when  he  pubiithed  his 
“ Nomenclator  Chirurgicus.”  Several  of  his  communica- 
tions were  publifhed  in  the  Memoirs  Academ.  Nat.  Cur. 
A Hill  greater  number  of  his  efi'ays,  or  differtations,  were 
publilhed  by  his  fon  after  his  death.  The  titles  of  a few  of 
thefe  follow  ; the  remainder  will  be  found  in  Haller’s  Bib. 
Med. and  in  Eloy’sDidt.  Hiftor. ; viz..  “ De  modo  fubveniendi 
fubmerlis  in  Aqua,  per  Laryngotomiam,”  Roftoch,  1714, 
4to.  The  practice  has  not  been  much  followed,  but  in 
extreme  cafes  fhould  not  be  omitted;  the  operation  neither 
requiring  much  fkill  in  the  performance,  nor  being  attended 
with  danger.  “ De  Variolarum  Inocuiatione,”  J723,  4to. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  writers  on  the  continent,  who  at  that 
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early  period  recommended  the  pradice.  “ De  necefiitate 
infpe&ionis  vulnerum in  crimine hornicidii,”  1726,410.  Eloy 
gives  the  titles  of  twenty  different  effays. 

DETINET,  in  Law , See  Debet  and  Dclinet. 

DETINUE,  a writ  which  lies  againff  a man  who,  having 
goods,  or  chattels,  delivered  to  keep,  refufes  to  re-delivtr 
them. 

Detinue  anfwers,  in  great  meafure,  to  the  actio  depofiti  of 
the  civilians. 

In  this  adion  of  detinue  it  is  neceffary  to  afeertain  the 
thing  detained,  in  fuch  manner  as  that  it  may  be  fpecificaliy 
known  and  recovered.  Therefore,  it  cannot  be  brought  for 
money,  corn,  or  the  like;  for  that  cannot  be  known  from 
other  money  or  corn  ; unlels  it  be  in  a bag  or  lack,  for  then 
it  may  be  dill inguifhably  marked.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
ground  an  adion  of  detinue,  which  is  only  for  the  detaining* 
thefe  points  are  neceffary  (Co.  Litt.  286.);  1.  That  tiie 
defendant  came  lawfully  into  poflelfion  of  the  goods,  as  either 
by  delivery  to  him,  or  finding  them  ; 2.  That  the  plaintiff 
have  a property  ; 3.  That  the  goods  themfelves  be  of  ferae 
value  ; and,  4.  That  they  be  alcertained  in  point  of  identity-. 
Upon  this  the  jury,  if  they  find  for  the  plaintiff,  afilfs  the 
rcipedive  values  of  the  fev-ral  parcels  detained,  and  alfo  da- 
mages for  the  detention.  And  the  judgment  is  conditional, 
that  the  plaintiff  recover  the  faid  goods,  or  (if  they  cannot 
be  had)  their  refpedfive  values,  and  alfo  the  damages  for 
detaining  them  (Co.  Entr.  170.  Cro.  Jac.  681.)  But  there  is 
one  difadvantage  which  attends  this  adlion  ; viz.  that  the 
defendant  is  herein  permitted  to  wage  his  law,  that  is,  to 
exculpate  himfelf  by  oath  (Co.  Litt.  295.),  and  thereby 
defeat  the  plaintiff  of  his  remedy  * which  privilege  is  grounded 
on  the  confidence  originally  repofed  in  the  bailee  by  the 
bailer,  in  the  borrower  by  the  lender,  and  the  like  ; from 
whence  srofe  a ftrong  prefumptive  evidence,  that  in  the 
plaintiff's  own  opinion  the  defendant  was  worthy  of  credit. 
For  this  reafon,  the  atftion  itfelf  is  of  late  much  difufed,  and 
has  given  place  to  the  action  of  Trover  ; which  fee. 

Detinue  of  Charters.  A man  may  have  detinue  for  deeds 
and  charters  concerning  land  1 but  if  they  concern  the  free- 
hold, it  muff  be  in  C.  B.  and  no  other  court.  Adtion  of 
detinue  lies  for  charters  which  make  the  title  of  lands  : and 
the  heir  may  have  a detinue  of  charters,  although  he  hath 
not  the  land.  If  my  father  be  diffeifed,  and  dieth,  I lhall 
have  detinue  for  the  charters,  notwichlianding  I have  not  the 
land  : but  the  executors  lhall  not  have  the  adlion  for  them. 
New  Nat.  Br.  308. 

Detinue  of  goods  in  frank  marriage,  is  on  a divorce  be- 
twixt a man  and  his  wife  ; after  which  the  wife  lhall  have 
this  writ  of  detinue  for  the  goods  given  with  her  in  marriage. 
Mich.  35  Eliz.  1.  New  Nat.  Br.  30S. 

DETMQLD,  or  Dethmoi.d,  anciently  Thietmal,  in 
Geography , an  inconiiderable  but  very  old  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  county  of  Lippe,  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  which  is 
now  in  the  confcription  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Weftphalia. 
Itisfituaced  on  the  river  Werre,  three  miles  S.  of  Lemgow, 
18  N.  of  Paderborn,  and  has  a caitle,  which  is  the  uiual  refi- 
dence  of  the  counts  of  Fuppe.  The  town  is  divided  into 
the  old  and  new  town.  It  has  a very  excellent  grammar 
fchool.  Ciuverins  and  otheis  fuppofe  that  Detmqld  is 
actually  the  ancient  Tciuenburg,  in  tne  vicinity  ot  which  the 
Roman  general  Quintilius  Varus  met  with  a ievere  defeat. 

DETONATION,  in  Chemi/iry,  is  bidden  combuftion, 
attended  with  a loud  and  iniiamaneous  node.  It  is  fynony- 
rr.ous  with  fulmination. 

DETONNE R,  Fr.  in  Mufic,  to  fing  or  play  out  of  time, 
or  in  falfe  intervals,  that  are  equally  offvnfive  in  a tingle  part, 
as  in  harmony. 

DETOUR, 
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DETOUR,  in  Geography,  in  Upper  Canada,  the  en- 
trance into  lake  Huron  from  Muddy  lake  to  the  S.  and  W. 
of  St.  Jofeph’s  Aland. 

Detour  alfo  kes  on  the  N.  ffiore  of  lake  Huron,  a little 
to  the  E.  of  the  files  au  Serpent. 

Detour  Point  lies  on  the  W.  main,  in  the  llrait  made  by 
St.  Jofeph’s  ifland. 

D etour  cles  Anglais,  or  Fnglijh  Tarn,  is  a circular  direc- 
tion of  the  river  Miffiffippi,  fo  confiderab'e  that  velfels  can- 
not pafs  it  with  the  fame  wind  that  conducted  them  to  it. 
The  two  forts  and  batteries  at  this  place  on  both  tides  of  the 
river  are  more  than  fufficient  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  any 
vefTcl.  Dr.  Cox,  of  New  Jerfey,  afeended  the  Miffiffippi  to 
this  place,  A.  D.  1698,  took  pofleffion,  and  called  the 
country  Carolina.  It  lies  rS  miles  below  New  Orleans,  and 
87  above  the  Balize.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  fettled  and 
well  cultivated  from  hence  to  New  Orleans,  and  there  is  a 
good  road  for  carriages  all  the  way. 

Detour,  in  the  Military  Art , fignities  that  circuitous 
route  taken  by  a body  of  troops,  for  the  purpofe  of 
evading  ohfervation,  or  of  .palling  round  the  flank  of  an 
enemy,  fo  as  to  come  by  furprife  againft  fome  weak  part: 
or  to  force  a paffage  at  a point  on  which  the  general  fuccefs 
of  the  day  might  depend. 

Detours  are  ufuaily  made  in  the  night  time,  and  require 
the  utmoft  caution.  Silence  fhould,  as  much  as  poffible,  be 
obferved,  and  the  whole  equipment  ought  to  be  made  in  a 
^manner  fuitable  to  the  main  intention.  The  men  fhould 
be  ffleCted ; the  ordnance,  (if  any  be  ufed,)  fhould  be  light 
and  well  fuppiied  with  horfes,  &c. ; and  nothing  fhould  be 
allowed  to  accompany,  which  could,  in  the  fmallelt  degree, 
retard  the  movement,  or  require  time  for  arrangement  w'hen 
arrived  at  the  place  of  attack. 

Unhappily  our  allies  have,  in  almoft  every  inftance,  allowed 
themfelves  to  be  taken  iri  flank,  or  even  to  be  affaulted  in 
their  rear,  by  neglecting  to  take  politions  which  rendered 
the  accefs  by  detour  difficult:  hence  we  have  commonly 
witnelffd,  with  pain,  that  many  advantageous  movements  have 
been  rendered  nugatory,  indeed  fatal,  by  the  negleft  of 
guarding  againft  this  device : a device  which  we  muft  ever 
expeCl  an  enterpnfing  enemy  will  perpetually  refort  to, 
when  his  main  body  may  be  ftrongly  ported  (if  inferior,)  or 
be  capable  of  fhewing  a fufficieot  front. 

When  two -different  columns,  or  divifions,  intend  to  at- 
tack by  detour,  at  any  given  point  of  the  enemy’s  flank  or 
rear,  the  utmoft  precaution  ought  to  be  ufed  to  arrive  pre- 
cifely  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  to  diffract  the  attention  of 
the  troops  to  be  furprifed.  Sometimes  an  attack  is  made 
openly  by  one  column,  while  another  makes  a fecret  detour 
with  the  view  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  if  he  be 
overpowered,;  or  to  create  a diverfion  in  cafe  the  conteft 
fhould  be  fevere,  and  doubtful.  In  fuch  cafes  much  hazard 
is  incurred  by  both  columns  ; therefore  the  manoeuvre  muft 
■be  very  cautioufly  managed,  and  ought  to  be  confided  to 
the  fuperintendance  of  officers  diftinguifhed  for  their  courage, 
.diferetion,  and  prefence  of  mind. 

DETRAHENS  Quadratus,  in  Anatomy,  a name  given 
by  fome  authors,  particularly  Spigtlius,  to  a muffle,  called 
by  the  generality  of  anatomifts  the  platyfma  mvodes  ; and, 
by  Albinus,  latiffimus  colli.  Douglas  calls  it  alfo  quadratus 
gense.  See  Deglutition. 

DETRANCHE',  among  the  French  Heralds , fignifies  a 
line  bendwife,  which  does  not  coine  from  the  very  dexter 
angle,  but  either  from  fome  part  of  the  upper  edge,  and 
thence  falling  athwart,  or  diagonally  ; or  form  part  of  the 
dexter  fide.  They  fay,  tranche,  dctranche,  and  retranche-,  to 
denote  that  there  are  two  diagonal  lines,  making  two  parti- 


tions in  the  efcutcheon,  and  coming  From  the  angles,  and 
a third  from  fome  of  the  other  parts  above  mentioned.  Sec 
Tranche'. 

DETRITUS,  in  Geology,  is  a term  ufed  for  the  fmali 
fragments  and  matters  formed  by  the  fuppofed  difintegration 
of  the  primeval  mountains  of  the  globe,  by  the  Mofaic  and 
other  deluges,  which,  according  to  the  theories  of  fome* 
have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  \.\iejlrata,  which  fee. 

-DETROIT,  in  Geography,  a port  town,  the  principal 
and  the  beft  fortified  in  the  country  N.  W.  of  the  Ohio 
river.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  county  or  territory 
of  Wayne,  and  is  fituated  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  ftrait 
St.  Clair,  or  Detroit  river,  between  lake  Erie  and  lake  St. 
Clair  ; 18  miles  N.  of  the  W.  end  of  the  former,  and  9 miles 
below  the  latter.  Detroit  contains  about  300  houffs,  and 
1200  inhabitants : it  (lands  contiguous  to  the  river,  on  the 
top  of  the  banks,  which  are  here  about  20  feet  high.  At  the 
bottom  of  them  there  are  very  extenfive  wharfs  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  (hipping,  built  of  wood,  fimiiar  to  thofe  in 
the  Atiantic  fea-ports.  The  town  confifts  of  feveral  ftreets 
that  run  parallel  to  the  river,  which  are  interfered  by  others 
at  right  angles.  They  are  all  very  narrow,  and  not  being 
paved,  extremely  dirty  in  wet  weather  j but  for  the  accom- 
modation of  paffengers  there  are  foot-ways  in  mod  of  them, 
formed  of  fquare  logs,  laid  tranfverffly  clofe  to  each  other. 
The  town  is  furrounded  by  a ftrong  ftockade,  through  which 
there  are  four  gates ; two  of  them  open  to  the  wharfs,  arid 
the  two  others  to  the  N.  and  S.  lides  of  the  town  refpeft- 
ively . The  gates  are  defended  by  ftrong  block-houfes,  and  on 
the  W.  fide  of  the  town  is  a fmali  fort  in  the  form  of  a fquare, 
with  baftions  at  the  angles,  and  having  one  fide  which  com- 
mands the  river.  At  each  of  the  corners  of  this  fort  is 
planted  a fmali  field-piece  : and  thefe  conftitute  the  whole  of 
the  ordnance  at  prefent  in  the  place.  The  Britifh  kept  a 
confiderable  train  of  artillery  here,  but  the  place  was  never 
capable  of  holding  out  for  any  length  of  time  againft  a re- 
gular force  : the  fortifications,  indeed,  were  conftruCted 
chiefly  as  a defence  againft  the  Enghfh.  Detroit  is  at  pre- 
fent the  head-quarters  of  the  weftern  army  of  the  dates : 
the  garrifon  confifts  of  30c  men,  who  are  quartered  in 
barracks.  About  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  De- 
troit are  of  French  extradition  ; and  the  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  fettlements  on  the  river,  both  above 
and  below  the  town,  are  of  the  fame  defeription.  Tiie 
former  are  moftly  engaged  in  trade,  and  they  all  ap- 
pear to  be  much  on  an  equality.  This  is  a place  of 
very  confiderable  trade  ; there  are  no  lefs  than  twelve 
trading  veffels  belonging  to  it,  brigs,  (loops,  and  fchooners, 
of  from  go  to  ico  tons  burthen  each.  The  inland  navigation 
in  this  quarter  is  indeed  very  extenfive  ; lake  Erie,  300  miles 
in  length,  being  open  to  veffels  belonging  to  the  port,  or 
the  one  fide,  and  lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  the  firfl  up- 
wards of  200  miles  in  length,  and  60  in  breadth,  and  the 
fecond  no  lefs  than  1000  miles  in  circumference,  on  the  op- 
polite  fide  ; befides  lake  St.  Clair  and  Detroit  river,  which 
conned  thefe  former  lakes  together,  and  many  large  rivers 
which  fall  into  them.  The  (tores  and  (hops  in  the  town  arc 
well  furnifhed  with  fine  cloth,  linen.  See.-,  and  its  chief  trade 
confifts  in  a barter  of  coarfe  European  goods  with  the  natives 
for  furs,  deer-lkins,  tallow,  &c.  The  inhabitants  are  weii 
fuppiied  with  provifions  of  every  defeription,  and  particu- 
cularly  fifh,  of  which  the  mod  efteemed  is  a fort  of  large 
trout,  called  the  “Michillimakin,”orwhite fifii,  fromits being 
caught  moftly  in  the  (traits  of  that  name.  The  want  of  fait 
was,  till  of  late,  attended  with  great  inconvenience  ; but  fait 
fprings  have  been  diffovered  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  they  are  now  beginning  to  manufacture  this  article 
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/or  themfelves.  Some  of  the  fprings  in  the  weftern  country  viz,.  Eareche,  Clora,  Gueriere,  Detro't,  and  Huron  river-’, 
throw  up  water  fufEcien t to  yield  fevera!  hundred  bulheis  On  the  Detroit  are  fevera!  windmills,  and  an  orchard  adjoins 
in  the  courfe  of  one  week.  to  almoft  every  honfe.  The  fettiers  ate  numerous,  and  the 

There  is  a large  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  town  of  improvements  extenfive.  When  the  fruit-trees  are  in  blof- 
Detroit,  and  another  on  the  oppofite  tide,  called  the  Huron  fom,  the  profpett  as  you  pafs  through  the  flrait  is  as  delight- 
church,  from  its  having  been  devoted  to  the  ufe  of  the  ful,  perhaps,  as  any  in  the  world. 

Huron  Indians,  The  ftreets  of  Detroit  are  generally  Detroit,  le  Petit,  lies  on  the  Ottawa  river,  in  Upper  Ca- 
crowded  with  Indians  of  one  tribe  or  the  other ; and  nada,  below  the  upper  main  forks  of  the  Ottawa  river, 
among!!  them  you  fee  numberlefs  old  fquaws  leading  about  Detroit,  in  a Military  Acceptation , relates  to  thofe  iitua- 
their  daughters,  ever  ready  to  difpofe  of  them,  pro  tempore , ations  which  appear  to  be  the  natural  embouchures,  or  en- 
to  the  higheft  bidder.  At  night  all  the  Indians,  except  trances,  of  areas  enclofed  among  mountains,  wilderntfTes, 
Inch  as  get  admittance  into  private  houfes,  and  remain  there  &c.  beyond  which  an  army  cannot  penetrate ; fuch  areas 
quietly,  are  turned  out  of  the  town,  and  the  gates  !hut  upon  being  accdfible  from  no  other  quarter.  Many  large  trails 
them.  The  country  round  Detroit  is  very  much  cleared,  are  fo  happily  (ituated  as  to  be  invulnerable  on  every  fide, 
and  fo  is  that  on  the  Britifh  fide  of  the  river  for  a confider-  except  at  a detroit,  or  ftraight,  where  a very  fhort  line  of 
able  diftance  above  the  town.  The  fettiements  extend  nearly  defence  fuffices  to  keep  the  enclofure  perfectly  fecure. 
as  far  as  lake  Huron;  but  beyond  the  river  La  Trenche,  When  an  army  retires  to  a Cul-defac  (i.e.  literally  the 
which  falls  into  lake  St.  Clair,  they  arefcattered  very  thinly  bottom  of  the  bag,)  it  may  be  eafily  excluded  from  further 
along  the  (bores.  The  banks  of  the  river  La  Trenche,  or  operations  in  the  held,  by  a comparatively  fmall  force;  pro- 
Thames,  as  it  is  now  called,  are  increafing  rapidly  in  popu-  vided  the  very  entrance  is  occupied  by  the  detaining  power, 
lation,  on  account  of  the  great  emigration  thither  of  the  But  if  the  detroit  expands  gradually  towards  the  open 
people  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Niagara,  and  alfo  of  De-  country,  and  that  there  be  heights  which  command  the  fun- 
troic,  fince  it  has  been  evacuated  by  the  Britifh.  The  nel,  or  entrance,  it  will  demand  a fuperior  number  to  pre- 
country round  Detroit  is  uncommonly  flat,  and  none  of  vent  thofe  who  have  retreated  thereto,  from  iffuing  forth 
the  rivers  have  a fall  fufficient  for  turning  even  a grill-mill  : at  pleafure  ; becaufe  the  batteries  (or  bankings)  alone, 
their  corn  therefore  is  ground  by  wind-mills.  The  foil  of  the  would  prevent  the  occupancy  of  thofe  pods  that  might  keep 
country  bordering  upon  Detroit  river  is  rich  though  light,  the  embouchure  clofely  guarded,  and  prevent  the  faliant 
and  it  produces  good  crops  both  of  Indian  corn  and  wheat,  column  from  deploying  into  line  as  the  ground  might  admit 
For  eight  miles  below,  and  about  the  fame  diftance  above  of  enlarging  the  front. 

fort  Detroit,  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  the  country  is  di-  Nothing  can  be  more  favourable  than  taking  poft  in  a cul- 
vided  into  regular  and  well  cultivated  plantations  ; and  from  de-fac,  whofe  entrance  is  a detroit.  WThen  thepofition  can  be 
the  contiguity  of  the  farmers’  houfes  to  each  other,  they  ap-  maintained  by  means  of  abundant  (lores,  both  or  provifion  and 
pear  like  two  long  extended  villages.  The  climate  is  much  of  ammunition;  and  when  the  fituation  is  airy  and  healthy; 
more  healthy  than  that  of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  but,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  hazardous,  in- 
of  Niagara  river ; although  intermittent  fevers  are  not  un-  deed,  more  entirely  fatal,  than  the  retreat  to  fuch,  when  either 
common  diforders.  The  fumtners  are  intenfely  hot,  Fah-  provifion,  or  ammunition,  is  likely  to  fall  (hort.  In  fuch 
renheit’s  thermometer  often  rifi.ng  above  ioo  ; and  yet  a cafes  a furrender  muft  take  place  ; as,  on  two  or  three  occa- 
winter  feldom  paffes  over  without  fnow  remaining  on  the  fions  happened  to  the  Romans,  who  were  compelled  to  lay 
ground  for  two  or  three  months.  down  their  arms,  and  to  pafs  under  the  yoke.  A good  ge- 

By  the  treaty  of  Grenville,  Aug.  1795,  the  Indians  have  neral,  who  has  confidence  in  his  troops,  will,  however,  do 
ceded  to  the  United  States  the  port  of  Detroit,  and  all  the  his  utmoft  to  force  the  paflage  of  the  detroit,  if  it  be  in  the 
land  to  the  N.,  W.,  and  S.  of  it,  of  which  the  Indian  title  has  hands  of  the  enemy  ; if  it  be  in  his  own  pofleffion,  he  will 
been  extinguifhed  by  gifts  or  grants  to  the  French  or  Englilh  fally  forth,  in  fo  determined  and  pointed  a manner,  as  may 
governments ; and  fo  much  more  land  is  to  be  annexed  to  awe  his  oppofers,  and,  in  all  probability,  obtain  either  a 
Detroit  as  (hall  be  comprehended  between  Rofine  river  on  complete  releafe,  or  honourable  terms,  for  the  gallant  troops 
the  S.  ; lake  St.  Clair  on  the  N.  5 and  a line,  the  general  under  his  command.  The  fortifications  thrown  up  at  the 
courfe  of  which  (hall  be  fix  miles  from  the  W.  end  of  lake  place  where  the  river  St.  Lawrence  becomes  extremely  nar- 

Erie  and  Detroit  river.  The  fort  was  delivered  up  by  the  row  at  its  fail  into  lake  Erie,  in  Canada,  were  defignated 

Britilh  in  July,  1796,  according  to  treaty.  It  lies  18  miles  Detroit,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  adjacent 
N.  of  lake  Erie,  724  N.W.  by  W.  from  Philadelphia,  N.  country,  as  well  as  the  river  contrails,  and  forms  a vety 
lat.  420  40'.  W.  long.  82°  56'.  Weld’s  Travels  through  limited  debouchure  from  the  upper  country. 

North  America,  vol.  ii.  Morfe.  See  Malden.  DETRUSOR  Urinse,  in  Anatomy,  the  mufcular  cover- 

Detroit  river,  or  Strait  of  St.  Clair,  Hues  from  ing  of  the  bladder.  The  membranous  receptacle,  which 

lake  St.  Clair,  and  enters  the  weft  end  of  lake  Erie  receives  the  urine  fecreted  in  the  kidnies,  is  covered  by  a thin 

forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  United  ftratum  of  mufcular  fibres,  which  ferve  the  purpofe  of  ex- 
States  and  Upper  Canada.  In  afeending  it,  its  en-  pelling  the  contained  fluid,  when  it  has  accumulated  to  3 
trance  is  more  "than  three  miles  wide,  but  it  is  perceptibly  certain  quantity.  This  mufcular  covering  of  the  urinary 
diminiflied  : fo  that  oppofite  to  the  fort,  18  miles  from  lake  bladder  has  been  deferibea  as  a mufclc  by  feveral  anatomifts, 
Erie,  it  does  not  exceed  half  a mile  in  width  ; from  thence  who  have  diftinguilhed  it  from  its  office,  by  the  name  of  de- 
to  lake  St.  Clair  it  widens  to  more  than  a mile.  The  chan-  trufor  urinae.  For  a more  particular  account  of  it,  fee 
nel  of  the  ftrait  is  gentle,  and  wide  and  deep  enough  for  (hip-  Kidney,  in  which  article  the  whole  of  the  urinary  organa 
ping  of  great  burthen,  although  it  is  incommoded  by  feveral  will  be  confidered. 

ifiands,  one  of  which  is  more  than  feven  miles  in  length.  DETTELBACH,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Ger- 
The  foil  of  thefe  iflands  is  fertile,  and  by  their  fituation  many,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Wurzburg,  in  the  circle  of 
prefent  an  agreeable  appearance.  The  length  of  the  river  is  Franconia.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Mayn.  Its  church  is 
28  miles,  and  feveral  ftreams  fall  into  it, chiefly  from  the  N.Vvh}  celebrated  for  a fine  image  of  the  Virgin. 

* 4 DETTEZj 
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DETTEZ,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Sao-e  and  Loire,  and  diltrift  of  Autun  ; 8 spies  W.S.W. 

of  Montcenis.  * . 

DETTINGEN,  a village  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  ot 
the  Lower  Rhine,  belonging  at  that  time  to  the  ele&or  of 
Mentz,  is  famous  for  the  victory  which  the  allied  troops  of 
Auttria  and  England,  led  on  by  king  George  II.  of  Great 
Britain,  gained  m its  vicinity  over  the  French  on  the  16th  of 
June  1743.  It  is  fituated  on  the  Mayn,  in  the  diftrift  of 
SelGenfladt,  between  that  town  and  Afchaffenburg. 

DETTOR,  a river  of  N.  Wales,  which  runs  into  the 
Tivy,  in  the  county  of  Cardigan. 

JDETUNDA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Boetica, belonging  to  the  Turduh.  Ptolemy. 

DEVA,  a town  of  Arabia  Felix.  Ptolemy. 

Leva,  a river  of  ancient  Britain,  which  is  evidently  the 
■river  Dee  in  Galloway,  which  falls  into  the  fea  at  Ivirkcud- 

bright.  , 

Leva,  called  alfo  Deuna,  or  Deonna,  a place  in  the  fecond 
route  of  Antonine’s  Itinerary,  between  Condate  and  Bovium, 
in  the  country  of  the  Cornavii,  unqueftionably  htuated  where 
the  city  of  Chefter  now  Hands ; it  was  a place  of  great  con- 
sideration, a Roman  colony,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the 
20th  legion.  This  legion  came  into  Britain  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Claudius,  and  was  employed  in  the  conquert  of 
this  ifland,  and  in  many  important  works  and  expeditions  in 
different  parts  of  it.  Though  the  20th  legion  continued 
more  than  two  centuries  in  Britain,  it  feems  to  have  left  this 
country  a confiderable  time  before  the  final  departure  of  the 
Romans.  It  is  mod  probable  that  it  was  recalled  about  the 
end  of  the  fourth,  or 'beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when 
the  continental  provinces  of  the  empire  began  to  be  much 
haraffed  by  the  incurtioiis  of  barbarous  nations. 

Deva,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  Spain,  in  Bifcay,  in 
the  province  of  Giupuzcoa.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  of 
the  fame  name,  which  forms  a harbour  in  the  bay  of  Bifcay, 
56  miles  S-E.  of  Bilbao,  and  15  N.  of  Placentia.  W.long.  30. 
N.  lat.  43°  30'. 

Deva,  a town  of  Tranfylvania  ; id  miles  W.  of  Millen- 
bach.  , . . , 

DEV  ANA  Texalorum,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place 
of  Britain,  in  the  country  of  the  Texali,  near  the  eftuary  of 
the  river  Diva  or  Dee,  now  Old  Aberdeen. 

DEVAPORATION,  in  Phyfics,  is  a term  ufed  by  way 
cf  contrail  to  evaporation,  which  iee.  As  heat  feems  to  be 
the  principal  caufe  of  evaporation,  as  well  as  of  folution,  and 
of  fluidity  in  general,  the  privation  of  heat  may  be  elteemed 
the  principal  caufe  of  devaporation  ; for,  though  the  air  may, 
by  its  own  power  of  attraction,  or  by  means  of  the  eletlrieity 
it  may  contain,  diffulve  and  lufpend  a portion  of  water,  as 
water  diffolves  and  fufpends  a portion  of  fait ; yet,  by  the 
application  of  cold,  thefe  are  refpettively  precipitated  ; and, 
therefore,  heat  may  be  affumed  as  the  immediate  caufe  of 
thefe  folutions.  Btfides,  water  boils  In  vacuo  with  lefs  heat ; 
that  is,  it  evaporates  in  vacuo,  more  rapidly  or  more  eafily 
than  in  the  open  air,  and  therefore  the  attradfive  power  of 
the  atmofphere  does  not  feem  neceffary  to  evaporation. 
When  the  barometer  finks,  whatever  may  be  the  caufe,  the 
lower  ftratum  of  air  becomes  expanded  by  its  elafticity, 
being  releafed  from  a part  of  the  fuper  incumbent  preffure, 
and,  in  confequence  of  its  expanfion,  robs  the  vapour  which 
it  contains  of  its  heat ; wherce.  that  vapour  becomes  con- 
denfed,  and  is  precipitated  in  fhowers ; as  is  vifible  in  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump.  There  are,  however,  two  curious 
tircumft ances,  relating  to  the  devaporation  of  water.  1 . That 
.the  deduction  of  a fmall  quantity  of  heat  from  a cloud  or 
opanfe  of  vapour,  compared  with  the  quantity  of  heat 
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which  was  jieceffary  to  raife  that  vapour  from  water,  will 
evaporate  the  whole.  This  circumltance  is  evident  in  the 
operation  of  common  fleam-engines,  in  which  a fmall  jet  of 
water,  whofe  heat  is  often  above  48  degrees,  perpetually 
devaporates  the  fleam  raifed  by  a comparatively  very  great 
quantity  of  heat  under  the  boiler.  This  phenomenon  may 
be  thus  explained  ; if  a fmall  part  of  the  quantity  of  vapour 
befuddenly  condenLd,  a vacuity  takes  place,  and  the  conti- 
guous walls  of  vapour  expand  themfclves  into  this  vacuity  ; 
and  thus  a large  area  of  vapour,  perhaps  of  many  miles  in 
circumference,  becomes  more  or  lefs  expanded  ; by  this  ex- 
panfion cold  is  produced,  (that  is,  its  capacity  of  receiving 
heat  is  increafed,)  and  the  whole  is  devaporated.  Somethirg 
fimilar  to  this  is  often  feen  at  the  commencement  of  thunder- 
ftorms  ; a fmall  black  cloud  at  firft  appears,  in  a few  minutes 
the  whole  heaven  is  covered  with  condenling  vapour,  and 
the  accumulation  or  efcape  of  ele&ric  matter,  feems  to  be 
rather  the  confequence  than  the  caufe  of  this  fudden  and  ge- 
neral devaporation.  A fecond  curious  circumftance  of  aerial 
devaporation  is,  that  when  the  particles  of  aqueous  vapour 
begin  to  approach  each  other  by  the  diminution  of  their  heat, 
they  do  not  generate  water  exadlly  in  proportion  to  fuch 
diminution  of  heat ; but  the  condenfation  proceeds  further, 
and  not  only  a greater  quantity  of  water  is  produced,  but 
alfo  a quantity  of  heat  is  let  at  liberty  along  with  this  excefs 
of  devaporation,  and  the  atmofphere  becomes  warmer  than 
before  the  beginning  of  condenfation.  This  excefs  of  devapo- 
ration beyond  the  cold  which  produced  it  is  probably  owing 
to  the  acquired  momentum  of  the  aqueous  particles  towards 
each  other  at  the  beginning  of  their  condenfation,  which 
carries  them  ftill  nearer  each  other:  and  to  the  fmall 
moleculas  at  fir  A formed,  pofLffinga  greater  attraftive  power 
over  the  uncondenfed  vapour  in  their  vicinity,  and  thus  prefling 
out  more  of  the  latent  or  combined  heat.  On  this  fubjeft 
fee  Dr.  Darwin’s  paper  in  Phil.  Tranf.  vcl.  lxxxviii. 

DEVASTAVIT,  or  Devastaverunt  Iona  tejlatoris,  a 
writ  that  lies  againfl  executors  or  adminiflrators,  for  paying 
debts  upon  Ample  contract  and  legacies,  before  debts  on 
bonds  and  fpecialties,  See.  for  in  this  cafe  they  are  as  liable 
to  adlion,  as  if  they  had  fquandered  away  the  goods  of  the 
deceafed,  or  converted  them  to  their  own  ufe  ; and  are  com- 
pellable to  pay  fuch  debts  by  fpecialty  out  of  their  own 
goods,  to  the  value  of  what  they  fo  paid  illegally.  (Dyer, 
232  ) But  if  an  executor  pays  debts  upon  Ample  eontraft, 
before  he  hath  any  notice  of  bonds,  it  is  no  devaftavit ; 
and  regularly  this  notice  is  by  an  afiion  commenced  agair.ft 
him , for  the  law  doth  not  oblige  him  to  take  notice  of  it 
himfelf,  nor  of  a judgment  againfl  hi3  teftator  ; becaufe  he 
is  not  privy  to  affs  done  either  by  or  againfl  him.  1 Mod. 
i/5-  1 Lev.  1 15. 

Executors  keeping  the  goods'  of  the  deceafed  in  their 
hands,  and  not  paying  the  teftator’s  debts ; or  felling  them, 
and  not  paying  off  debts.  See.,  or  not  obferving  the  law 
which  direfls  them  in  the  management  thereof ; or  doing 
any  thing  by  negligence  or  fraud,  whereby  the  eftate  of  the 
deceafed  is  mifemployed,  are  guilty  of  a devaftavit,  or  wafte  ; 
and  they  (hall  be  charged  for  fo  much  de  lords  propriis,  as  if 
for  their  own  debt.  (8  Rep.  133.)  But  the  fraud  or  neg- 
ligence of  one  executor  is  not  chargeable  on  the  reft,  where 
there  are  feveral  executors.  1 Rol.  Abr.  929.  See  Debt 
and  Executor. 

DEVAUX,  John,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Paris,  born 
in  the  year  1610,  was  educated  to  the  praftics  of  furgery, 
which  he  appears  to  have  followed  to  a late  period,  and  with 
reputation,  as  we  find  him  inverted,  for  the  third  time,  with 
the  prefidency,  or  deanfhip  of  the  company  of  furgeons,  at 
the  time  of  bis  death,  which  happened  in  September  1695, 

when 
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when  he  was  in  the  3 Jth  year  of  his  age.  This  account  we 
have  from  his  fon,  alfo  named  John,  who  fucceeded  to  the 
honourable  ftation,  held  by  his  father.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  father  had  publilhed,  or  that  he  left  any  thing 
written  on  the  fuhjeft  of  medicine,  but  the  deficiency  was 
abundantly  fupplied  by  the  fon,  who  bellies  fome  not  in- 
conliderable  original  works,  introduced  to  his  countrymen, 
as  editor,  or  tranflator,  a great  number  of  medical  works, 
written  by  foreigners.  Among  the  trinflations,  are  “ Ailen’s 
Synoplis  Medicinm  PraAicae Harris  de  Morbis  Infan- 
tum “ Cockbunic  de  Gonorhcei;”  and  “Friend’s  Em- 
menologia  alfo  “ Epitomes  of  Anatomy,”  by  Heifter  ; and 
“ Dionk.  Saviard’s  Chirulrgical  Obfervation?;”  “ Boerhaave 
on  the  powers  of  Medicine  “ La  Motte's  Treatife  of 
Midwifery.7"’  His  original  works  a-e,  “ Le  Ivl-dicin  de 
foi-meme,  ou  Part  de  f*  conferver  la  fante,  par  inftinA.” 
Leid.  1682,  i2mo.  Difeafes  are  caufed,  he  fays,  by  reple- 
tion in  the  vcffels,  and  by  corruption  of  the  contents  of  the 
bowels.  They  are  to  be  cured  by  bleeding,  by  emptying 
the  bowels,  and  by  abftinence,  to  prevent  a re-accumulation. 
He  cenfures  the  phyfieians  for  their  general  want  or  fuccefs 
in  praAice,  and  (hews  them  that  illiterate  countrymen  fre- 
quently effect  cure.s  they  are  incapable  of  performing. 
“ Art  de  faire  les  rapports  eo  Chirurgie,  par  M.  D.  Prevot 
de  la  Comp.”  Paris,  1727.  Giving  rules  for  deteAing  the 
caufe  of  death  in  perfons  who  have  been  ftrangulated,  poi- 
foned,  &c.  Both  this  and  the  former  works  have  gone  through 
feveral  editions.  - 

DEUBACH,  in  Geography , a village  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha,  famous  for  its  brooms,  bsfkets,  and 
hampers,  with  which  it  carries  on  a confiderable  trade. 

DEUCALEDONII,  or  Caledonii,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a people  who  inhabited  the  northern  part  of  the  ifle 
of  Albion  ; called  by  Ammianus  Marcdlinus  DicaleJones . 
See  Caledonia. 

DEUCALION,  a name  gi/en  by  Strabo  to  an  ifland, 
which  he  places  over-againft  a promontory  of  Theffaly,  in 
the  environs  of  the  Maliac  gulf. 

Deucalion,  in  Mythology , was  the  fon  of  Prome- 
theus, who  married  Pyrrha,  the  daughter  of  his  uncle  Epi- 
metheus.  Prometheus,  it  is  faid,  had  been  banilhed  into 
Scythia,  to  the  confines  of  Caucafus,  during  the  wars  of  the 
Titan  princes.  His  fon  Deucalion,  weary  of  this  melan- 
choly retreat,  came  and  fettled  in  Theffaly,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Phthia,  or  rather,  according  to  the  Parian  marbles,  in 
Lvcoria,  near  Parnaffus.  The  era  of  1m  arrival  is  marked 
in  the  fame  chronicle,  at  the  9th  year  of  the  reign  of  Cecrops 
at  Athens,  which  commenced,  according  to  the  Arutidelian 
marbles,  in  the  year  15S2  B.  C.,  or  according  to  the  ac- 
count given  by  Eufebius,  in  the  year  1556  B.  C.  or  780 
years  before  the  lit  Olympiad.  Deucalion,  it  is  faid,  not 
contenting  himfelf  with  the  petty  ftates  which  he  had  feized 
upon,  made  war  upon  his  neighbours,  and  made  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  the  Lower  Theffaly,  near  the  river  Peneu3  ; the  name 
of  the  province  at  that  time  was  Phthiotis,  from  Pnthius  of 
Arcadia,  who  had  feized  upon  it  160  years  before,  ac- 
cording to  Paufanias  (in  Arcad.)  Moll  authors  are  of 
opinion  that  the  deluge  which  happened  in  the  reign  of 
this  prince,  about  the  year  1J03  B.C.,  according  to  Eufe- 
bius’s  account,  or,  according  to  the  marbles  26  years  earlier, 
was  occafioned  by  the  river  Peneus,  whole  courfe  was  pro- 
bably flopped  by  fome  earthquakes  between  mount  Oifa  and 
Olympus,  where  is  the  mouth  of  that  river,  through  which 
it  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  fea,  with  the  accumulation  of 
water  furnifhtd  by  five  other  rivers.  This  overflow,  as  it  is 
faid,  together  with  a vail  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  that 
year,  laid  all  Theffaly,  which  is  a low  country,  under  water. 
Vol.  XI. 


(See  Herodotus,  1.  i.)  Some  time  after,  the  waters  having 
retired,  the  country  was  very  foon  re-peopled.  When  the 
waters  were  affuaged,  Deucalion,  according  to  the  Parian 
Chronicle,  went  to  Athens,  where,  in  gratitude  to  the  gods 
for  having  prefer ved  him  from  the  gen.  rU  inundation  of  the 
country,  he  oflered  folemn  facrilicts  to  Jupiter,  in  a temple 
which  he  bn-lt  to  h’s  honour,  and  which  was  ft  ill  fubfiiiing 
in  the  time  ol  Pifitlratus,  who,  at  a great  expence,  re- 
built it. 

Some  have  fuppofed  that  Deucalion,  whom  the  Greeks 
have  reprefented  under  a variety  of  charaAers,  and  concern- 
ing whom  their  posts  have  given  many  fabulous  accounts, 
was  the  fame  with  the  patriarch  Noah  ; and  that  Deuca- 
lion’s flood  in  Theffaly,  as  well  as  that  of  Qgyges  in  Attica, 
and  of  Prometheus  in  Egypt,  were  the  fane  with  that  of 
Noah,  recorded  in  Scripture.  Diodorus  Siculus’ exprefsly 
f ys,  that,  in  the  deluge  which  happened  in  the  time  of 
Deucalion,  aimed  all  flelh  died.  Apollodorus  having  men- 
tioned Deucalion  vj-Xcx.^xx.1,  configned  to  an  arh , tikes  notice, 
upon  his  quitting  it,  of  his  offering  up  an  immediate  facrifice, 
to  the  god  who  delivered  him.  As  he  was  the  father 
of  alt  mankind,  the  ancients  have  given  him  great  dignity 
and  univerfal  monarchy  ; though  fometimes  he  is  reduced 
to  a petty  king  of  Theffaly.  Apollonius  Rhodius  makes 
him  a native  of  Greece,  and  the  Ion  of  Prometheus.  We 
may  learn,  however,  from  their  confufed  hiltory,  that  the 
perfon  reprefented  was  the  firft  of  men,  through  whom  re- 
ligious rights  were  renewed,  cities  built,  and  civil  policy 
cltablifhed  in  the  world  : none  of  which  circumlfances  are 
applicable  to  any  king  of  Greece.  Philo  affures  us,  that 
the  Grecians  call  the  perfon  Deucalion,  but  the  Chaldceaus 
ilyle  him  Noe,  in  whofe  time  there  happened  the  great 
eruption  of  waters.  But  as  Lucian  has  given  11s  the  moll 
particular  hiftory  of  the  deluge,  and  that  which  comes 
nearelt  to  the  account  given  by  Mofes  ; and  as  he  was  a 
native  of  Samofata,  a city  of  Commagene  upon  the  Eu- 
phrates, a part  of  the  world  where  memorials  of  the  deluge 
were  particularly  preferved,  and  where  an  obvious  reference 
to  that  hiftory  may  be  obferved  in  the  rites  and  worfhip  of 
the  country,  we  fhall  terminate  this  article  with  an  extract 
of  what  he  fays  on  the  fubjeA. 

Having  deferibed  Noah  under  the  name  of  Deucalion,  he 
fays,  that  the  prefent  race  of  mankind  are  different  from 
thofe  who  firft  exifted  ; for  thofe  of  the  antediluvian  world 
were  all  deftroyed.  The  prefent  world  is  peopled  from  the 
fons  of  Deucalion  ; having  increafed  to  fo  great  a number 
from  one  perfon.  In  rtfpeA  to  the  former  brood,  they 
were  men  ol  violence,  and  lawlefs  in  their  dealings.  They 
regarded  not  oaths,  nor  obferved  the  rites  of  hofpitality, 
nor  fhewed  mercy  to  thofe  who  fued  for  it.  On  this  account 
they  were  doomed  to  deltruAion  : and  for  this  purpofe 
there  was  a mighty  eruption  of  waters  from  the  earth,  at- 
tended with  heavy  fliovvers  from  above ; fo  that  the  rivers 
fwelled,  and  the  fea  overflowed,  till  the  whole  earth  was 
covered  with  a flood,  and  all  fiefii  drowned.  Deucalion 
alone  was  preferved  to  re-people  the  world.  This  mercy 
was  fliewn  to  him  on  account  of  his  juftice  and  piety.  His 
prefervation  was  effected  in  this  manner  : he  put  all  his 
family,  both  his  fons  and  their  wives,  into  a valt  ark  which 
he  had  provided,  and  he  went  into  it  himfelf.  At  the  fame 
time  animals  of  every  fpecies,  boars,  horfes,  lions,  ferpents, 
whatever  lived  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  followed  him  by 
pairs  ; all  which  he  received  into  the  ark,  and  experienced 
no  evil  from  them  : for  there  prevailed  a wonderful  har- 
mony throughout  by  the  immediate  influence  .of  the  Deity.. 
Thus  were  they  wafted  with  him,  as  long  as  the  flood 
endured. 
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After  this,  he  proceeds  to  mention  that,  up'm  the  difap- 
pearing  of  the  waters,  Deucalion  went  forth  from  the  ark, 
and  raifed  an  altar  to  God.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  p.  io. 
Apoliod.  lib.  i.  p.  20.  Apollon.  Rhod.  lib.  iii.  v.  1085. 
Philo  Jud.  de  Praemio  & Poena,  vol.  ii.  p.  412.  Lucian 
de  Dea  Syria,  vol.  ii.  p.  882. 

Dr.  Bryant  produces  a variety  of  monuments,  that  bear 
an  obvious  reference  to  the  deluge,  in  the  Gentile  hiltory, 
befides  this  account  of  Deucalion  and  his  flood.  Analyfis 
of  Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  ii.  p.  193 — 250.  See  De- 
luck. 

DEVELTO,  orZAGORiA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  the  fee  of  a Greek  arch- 
bifhop,  near  the  Black  fea  ; 59  miles  N.E.  of  Adrianople, 
and  jo6  N.N.W.  of  Conftantineple.  N.  lat.  420  25'. 
E.  long.  270  22*. 

DEUELTUS,  or  D ku elton,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  towards  the  Euxine  fea,  not 
far  to  the  well  of  Apollonia,  on  the  border  of  a lake.  It 
became  a Roman  colony  under  Vefpafian,  who  fixed  his 
veterans  there;  from  this  prince  it  took  the  name  of  Flavia, 
as  it  is  found  upon  medals. 

DEVENERUNT,  in  Law,  a writ  anciently  dire&ed  to 
the  efcheator,  on  the  death  of  the  heir  of  a tenant  of  the  king 
holding  in  capite,  within  age,  and  in  the  king’s  cutlody  ; 
commanding  the  efcheator,  to  enquire,  upon  the  oaths  of 
good  and  lawful  men,  what  lands  and  tenements,  by  the  death 
of  the  tenant,  come  to  the  king  (Dyer  360.J  This  writ  is 
now  difufed. 

DEVENISH,  in  Geography , an  ifland  in  Lough  Erne, 
in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  which  is  remarkable 
for  fine  fcenery.  There  are  in  this  ifland  around  tower,  and 
the  ruins  of  a priory,  which  Ledwich  fuppofes  to  have  be- 
longed originally  to  the  Culdees,  and  which  afterwards 
under  the  Auguftinians  acquired  great  poffeffions.  It  is  a 
few  miles  from  Ennilkillen.  Ledwich. 

DEVENTER,  Henry,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  ac- 
coucheur, was  born  at  Deventer,  in  the  province  of  Over- 
Yffel,  in  Holland,  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 
Though  Ikilled  in  every  branch  of  medicine,  and  honoured 
with  the  dignity  of  dodtor  in  that  faculty,  he  was  principally 
employed  in  furgery,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
almoft  entirely  confined  himfelf  to  the  practice  of  midwifery, 
in  which  art  he  made  confiderable  improvements.  He  ac- 
quired alfo  no  fmall  fhare  of  fame  by  his  various  mechanical 
inventions,  for  affilling  in  preventing  and  curing  deformities 
of  the  body,  in  young  fubje&s.  In  that  capacity  he  was 
repeatedly  fent  for  to  Denmark,  whence  he  drew  a confider- 
able revenue.  His  knowledge  of  mechanics  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  his  obferving  that  much  mifchief  was  done  by 
the  too  frequent  ufe  of  inllruments  in  midwifery. 

The  greateft  difficulty  to  the  birth  of  the  child  occurred, 
according  to  his  do&rine,  from  the  uterus  being  placed 
obliquely  in  the  pelvis.  In  confequence  of  this  pofition, 
the  pains  or  contra&ions  of  that  vifcus  forced  the  prefenting 
part  of  the  child  againft  one  fide  of  the  collum  uteri,  inftead 
of  preffiog  it  immediately  into  its  orifice.  This  defeat  he 
attempted  to  remedy,  by  palling  his  hand  into  the  uterus, 
and  bringing  the  vertex  of  the  head  of  the  foetus  into  the 
opening  or  mouth  of  the  womb.  When  the  pelvis  of  the 
woman  was  too  ftraight,  he  often  remedied  the  evil,  by  pufhing 
back  the  os  coxygis  with  his  hand.  This,  however,  mull  be 
done  very  delicately,  or  abfcefies  in  the  part,  or  incurable 
lamenefs,  may  be  produced.  Deventer  had  probably  met 
with  accidents  of  the  kind,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
admitted  the  neceffity  of  fometimes  opening  the  head  of  the 
child,  and  then  drawing  it  away  with  the  crotchet.  When 


an  arm  of  the  child  prefented,  he  palled  his  hand  into  the 
uterus,  and  brought  it  away  by  the  feet,  without  firtl  twill- 
ing off  the  prefenting  arm,  as  had  been  recommended  and 
pra£lifed  by  former  writers  on  the  fubjeft.  He  taught  his 
pupils  to  dillinguilh  fpurious  from  true  labour  pains,  and  to 
quiet  the  fpurious  pains,  by  emptying  the  bowels,  by  glyfters 
and  mild  eccoprotics,  and  by  giving  one  or  more  of  his  ano- 
dyne or  opiate  pills  ; the  compofition  of  which  he  for  a 
long  time  kept  fecret.  Thefe  were  ferious  improvements  in 
the  art,  and  gave  him  a decided  preference  over  Mauriceau, 
his  almoft  immediate  precurfor.  Satisfied  with  the  principles 
on  which  his  practice  was  founded,  he  publifhed,  in  1701, 
“ Operationes  Chirurgicse  novum  lumen  exhibentes,  obftetri- 
cantibus,”  Leiden,  4to.  It  had  been  before  publifhed,  viz. 
in  1696,  in  his  native  language.  This  was  followed  by  a 
fecond  part,  in  1724,  4to.,  “ Ulterius examen  partuum  diffi- 
cilium,  Lapis  Lydius  obftetricum,  et  de  neceffaria  cadaverum 
incifione.”  The  two  parts  were  publilhed  together,  much 
improved  in  1733,  but  the  work  had  already  been  tranflated 
and  publilhed  in  mod  of  the  countries  in  Europe.  How 
long  the  author  continued  to  live  after  the  emiffion  of  this 
improved  edition  is  not  known. 

He  had  often,  he  fays,  been  required  to  let  the  world 
know,  by  advertifement,  what  kind  of  defefts  in  the  form  of 
the  body  he  was  able  to  cure  or  relieve,  but  had  not 
thought  it  expedient  to  do  fo ; thefe  he  has  enumerated  and 
defcribed  at  the  end  of  the  work.  They  are  22  in  number  ; 
among  them  are  the  following  : When  the  head,  from  a 
contra&ion  of  the  tendons,  fell  on  one  of  the  fhoulders,  he 
enabled  the  party  to  hold  his  head  eredh  On  the  other 
hand,  when  a child  came  into  the  world  club-footed,  fo  that 
it  could  only  touch  the  ground  with  its  ankles,  he  completely, 
he  fays,  cured  the  defedl,  and  he  was  fo  fure  of  his  principles, 
that  he  required  no  part  of  his  ftipulated  pay,  until  the  cure 
was  effected.  Some  time  after  his  death,  viz.  in  1739,  a 
pofthumous  work  was  publifhed  on  the  rickets,  in  his  native 
language.  Haller  fpeaks  favourably  of  it,  and  ha3  given  a 
brief  analyfis  of  its  contents,  by  which  it  appears  to  contain 
fome  ufeful  practical  obfervations.  Haller.  Bib.  Chir. 

Deventer,  in  Latin  Daventria,  or  Devonturum , in  Geo- 
graphy, a confiderable  and  populous  town  of  Holland,  chief 
place  of  the  department  of  Over  Yffel,  fituated  on  the  river 
Yffel,  over  which  it  has  a bridge  of  boats.  It  brews  an 
excellent  beer,  is  famous  for  its  cakes,  and  has  an  academy, 
or  Gymnajium  illujlre,  and  a canon  foundery.  Anciently  it 
was  a free  imperial  Hanfeatic  town.  Deventer  is  the  native 
city  of  James  Gronovius,  Henry  Deventer,  and  Everard 
Bronchorft.  It  is  12  miffs  N.  of  Zutphen,  66  E.  of  Ara- 
fterdam,  31  W.  of  Benthem,  in  E.  long.  50  8'.  N.  lat. 
520  15'.  _ 

DEVEREUX,  Robert,  in  Biography,  fecond  earl  of 
Effex,  a perfon  of  great  diftindlion  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Netherwood,  in  Herefordfhire,  in  the 
year  1567.  His  father,  Walter,  earl  of  Effex,  dying  when 
Robert  was  but  ten  years  old,  left  him  to  the  guardianfhip 
of  Cecil  lord  Burleigh.  Two  years  after  this  event,  he  was 
fent  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  put  under 
the  tuition  of  Dr.  Whitgift,  afterwards  archbiffiop  of  Can- 
terbury. In  his  feventeenth  year  he  was  introduced  at 
court,  and  in  1585  he  accompanied  the  earl  of  Leicefter, 
who  had  married  his  mother,  to  Holland,  where  he  fo  much 
diftinguiftied  himfelf  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen, as  to  be  created 
a knight  banneret  in  the  camp.  Upon  his  return  home,  he 
was  made  mailer  of  the  horfe  in  the  place  of  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cefter, who  was  advanced  to  the  poll  of  high  fteward  ; and 
in  1588  he  accompanied  the  queen  to  Tilbury,  to  refill  the 
Spanilh  invafion,  and  was  there  appointed  mailer  of  the 
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borfe,  and  was  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  garter. 
Thefe  high  honours  rendered  him  haughty  and  prefump- 
tuous,  qualities  which  led  him  into  ferious  difficulties.  In 
I jSy,  he  gave  proof  of  his  enterprizing  difpofuion  hv  join- 
ing, without  leave,  an  expedition  under  the  conduft  of  fir 
John  Norris  and  fir  Francis  Drake,  for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
ltoring  Don  Antonio  to  the  throne  of  Portugal.  In  this 
bnfinefs  the  earl  of  Effex  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
his  courage  : while  fkitmiihing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lifbon,  he  challenged,  by  the  found  of  the  trumpet,  the  go- 
vernor, crany  perfon  of  cquai  quality  with  himfelf,  to  fingle 
combat.  Elizabeth,  at  firft,  expre fil'd  herfelf  very  indig- 
nantly at  the  conduft  of  the  earl  for  leaving  the  kingdom 
without  permiffion  ; but  fire  was  foon  reconciled,  and  be- 
llowed upon  him  fignal  marks  of  favour  in  various  grants  cf 
land  of  confiderabie  vaiue.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father- 
in-law  a new  field  feemeci  to  be  opened  to  his  ambition  : he 
made  himfelf  the  head  of  the  Puritan  party,  and  married 
privately  the  widow  of  fir  Phillip  Sydney,  with  which  the 
queen  was  difpleafed  : file,  however,  very  foon  forgave  him, 
ard  fent  him  with  a bodv  of  4000  men  to  the  affifiance  of 
Henry  IV.  king  of  France,  then  fighting  againft  the  league. 
He  was  foon  after  created  privy  counfellor,  and,  in  1596, 
was  appointed  joint  commander  with  lord  Howard  in  an 
expedition  to  the  coaft  of  Spain.  In  this  expedition,  which 
makes  a confilerable  figure  in  Englifh  hiftory,  lord  Effex 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  and  acquired  much  popularity.  At 
court  he  had  many  enemies,  who  were  jealous  of  his  fame, 
and  envious  of  the  honours  which  he  acquired  by  his  valour 
and  heroifm  : thefe  attempted  to  injure  him  in  the  fove- 
reign’s  eftimation,  but  without  effeft  ; (he  made  him  mafler 
of  the  ordnance  ; and  when  Ireland  was  threatened  with  a 
Spanifh  invafion,  {he  appointed  him  to  the  chief  command 
of  a fleet  equipped  for  the  purpofe.  In  this  affair  little 
glory  was  acquired  by  any  concerned  in  it  ; and  lord  Effex 
was  highly  offended  by  the  conduft  of  fome  of  his  brother 
officers ; he  was,  however,  foothed  by  his  elevation  to  the 
dignity  of  earl  marfhal  of  England.  When  peace  with  Spain 
was  propofed,  he  would  liften  to  no  terms  of  accommodation  ; 
in  debating  the  fubjeft  in  council  he  excited  the  anger  of 
lord  Burleigh,  who  drew  out  a prayer-book  from  which  he 
read,  addreffing  himfelf  to  lord  Effex,  “ Men  of  blood 
fhall  not  live  out  half  their  days.”  On  this  occafion  he  felt 
it  neceffary  to  vindicate  himfelf  from  the  opprobrium  of 
being  thought  inimical  to  peace  ; he  accordingly  drew  up 
an  eloquent  apology  on  the  fubjeft.  On  the  death  of  lord 
Burleigh,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chancellorfhip  of  Cam- 
bridge. About  this  period  a private  council  was  called  to 
determine  upon  a proper  perfon  to  be  fent  governor  of  Ire- 
land. Effex  and  the  queen  were  at  variance  as  to  the  fitted 
man.  The  difpute  was  warm,  and  the  minifter,  unable  to 
perfuade  his  fovereign,  contemptuoufly  turned  his  back  upon 
her.  Provoked  at  his  infolence,  fhe  bade  him  retire  and  be 
hanged,  accompanying  her  command  with  a blow  on  the 
face.  Effex,  thrown  off  his  guard,  clafped  his  fword, 
fwearing  the  affront  was  fuch  as  he  could  not  and  would  not 
put  up  with.  He  withdrew  in  anger,  and  for  fome  time 
feemed  to  let  at  defiance  the  queen’s  difpleafure,  but  at 
length  he  fubmitted  and  was  reftored  to  favour.  A renewal 
of  troubles  in  Ireland  required  a new  governor,  and  Effex 
was  appointed  to  this  office,  which  he  accepted,  though  pro- 
bably much  againft  his  inclination,  for  in  a letter  which  he 
wrote  to  the  queen  before  his  departure,  he  afks,  “ From  a 
mind  delighting  in  forrow,  from  fpirits  wafted  with  paffion, 
from  a heart  torn  in  pieces  with  care,  grief,  and  travel ; 
from  a man  that  hateth  himfelf,  and  all  things  elfe  that  keep 
him  alive  ; what  fervice  can  your  majefty  expeft,  fince  any 


fervice  pa-ft  deferves  no  more  than  banifhment  and  profc no- 
tion to  the  curfedeft  of  ali  ifiands  ?”  He  however  went, 
but  his  fuccels  did  not  correfpond  with  the  expeftations 
that  had  been  formed  by  the  queen,  and  that  had  indeed 
been  excited  by  his  own  letters;  he  refolved  to  return  to 
vindicate  h;s  conduft.  Arriving  unexpectedly,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  the  commands  under  which  he  ought  to  have 
acted,  he  threw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  his  fovereign,  who  at 
full  feemed  to  receive  him  with  more  favour  than  he  had 
anticipated  ; but  he  was  foon  after  treated  with  much  feve- 
,tUy,  committed  to  private  cuflody,  examined  with  rigour 
before  the  council,  and  fufpended  from  almoft  ail  his  em- 
ployments. He  endeavoured  to  bear  the  reverfe  of  fortune 
with  patience  and  fortitude,  but  his  feelings  and  paffions 
overcame  his  reafon,  and  he  funk  into  an  alarming  illnefs ; 
during  this  he  haff  the  fafisfaftion  of  being  favoured  with 
fome  extraordinary  tokens  of  the  queen’s  remaining  regard  ; 
and  he  might  ftill  have  reinftated  himfelf  in  her  favour  ; but, 
being  fet  at  liberty,  and  liftening  to  the  dangerous  counfds 
of  Cuffe,  who  had  been  his  fecretary  in  Ireland,  he  feemed 
anxious  to  take  revenge  on  his  enemies.  A confpiracy  was 
formed  againft  the  perfon  of  the  fovereign,  which  being 
difeovered,  lord  Effex  and  others  were  apprehended  under  a 
charge  of  high  treafon.  He  and  his  chief  adherent,  the  earl 
of  Southampton,  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  were 
afterwards  tried  by  a jury  of  their  peers,  and  were  found 
guilty  of  the  crimes  with  which  they  were  charged.  Sen- 
tence was  pronounced,  and  the  earl  of  Effex  heard  it  with 
compofure  as  a man  prepared  for  his  fate.  The  queen  was 
long  before  fhe  could  be  brought  to  fign  the  fatal  warrant 
for  the  execution  of  her  once  favourite  minifter  : file  waited 
for  an  application  for  mercy,  and  conftrued  his  filerice  to  an 
obftinacy  not  to  be  forgiven.  He  was  executed  on  the  25th 
of  February  1601.  He  met  his  death  not  with  any  appa- 
rent anxiety  or  terror,  but  with  a humility  and  contrition 
which  his  religion  infpired.  He  fuffered  in  his  thirty-fourth 
year.  His  charafter  was  adorned  with  many  fplendid  vir- 
tues : he  was  brave,  open,  and  affeftionate  ; but  it  rauft  be 
admitted  that  his  conduft  was  often  marked  with  rafhnefs, 
violence,  and  precipitancy.  He  was  a friend  and  the  patron 
of  literature.  His  memory  has  been  always  popular,  and 
his  unfortunate  end  has  been  the  fubjeft  of  four  different 
tragedies.  The  queen,  after  the  unfortunate  death  ©f  her 
favourite,  gave  herfelf  up  to  melancholy.  She  had  given 
him  a ring  during  the  height  of  his  favour,  as  a pledge,  on 
the  return  of  which  fhe  promifed  to  pardon  any  offence  he 
might  commit.  This  ring,  it  is  believed,  the  unhappy  man 
entrufted  to  his  relation  the  countefs  of  Nottingham,  who 
was  not  fuffered  by  her  hufband,  the  capital  enemy  of  Effex, 
to  deliver  it.  The  countefs,  on  her  death-bed,  conftffed  the 
faft  to  the  queen,  imploring  her  forgivenefs,  of  which  fhe 
had  not  the  fmaileft  chance.  “ God  may  forgive  you,” 
exclaimed  the  indignant  fovereign,  “ but  I never  can.” 
Biog.  Brit. 

D evereux,  Robert,  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  t J92,  and  was  of  courfe  old  enough  at  his  father’s  death 
to  feel  his  unfortunate  fituation.  He  was  at  that  time,  or  very 
foon  after,  entered  at  Merlon  College,  Oxford,  under  the 
particular  care  of  the  warden,  Henry  Saville,  who  had  been 
his  father’s  intimate  friend.  King  James,  almoft  immediately 
upon  his  fucceffion  to  the  throne,  reftored  the  youth  to  all 
his  hereditary  honours.  He  was  already  in  poffeffion  of  his 
father’s  high  fpirit,  of  which  he  gave  a fufficient  indication 
in  a quarrel  which  he  had  with  prince  Henry.  Some  dif- 
pute arofe  between  them  at  a game  at  tennis  ; the  prince 
called  his  companion  the  fon  of  a traitor,  who  retaliated  by 
giving  him  a fevere  blow  with  his  racket ; asd  the  king  was 
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obliged  to  Interfere  to  reftore  peace.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen this  young'  man  was  betrothed  to  lady  Frances  Howard, 
who  was  ft i ! 1 younger  than  himfelf.  The  earl  immediately 
fet  out  on  his  travels,  and  during  his  abfence  the  affections 
of  his  young  wife  were  eltranged  from  him,  and  fined  upon 
the  king’s  favourite  Carr,  afterwards  earl  of  Somerfct.  1 he 
confequence  was  a fuit  inftituted  againtt  the  hufband  for  im- 
potency,  in  which,  to  the  difgract  of  the  age,  the  king 
interfered,  and  which  ended  in  a divorce.  The  earl  of 
Effex,  feeling  himfelf  difgraced  by  the  fentence,  retired  to 
his  country  feat,  and  fpent  fome  years  in  rural  fports  and 
amufements.  In  the  year  1620,  being  wearied  of  a (late  of 
ina&ion,  he  joined  the  earl  of  Oxford  in  a military  expedi- 
tion to  the  Palatinate,  where  they  frved  with  companies  of 
their  own  railing  under  fir  Horatio  Vere.  In  the  following 
year  they  ferved  in  Holland,  under  prince  Maurice.  In  the 
courfe  of  the  winter  they  returned  to  England,  and  lord 
Effex  appeared  in  the  ranks  of  the  oppofition  in  parliament. 
On  this  accopnt  he  was  not  favourably  received  at  court, 
which  was  the  mean  of  attaching  him  the  more  clofely  to 
foreign  fervice.  He  commanded  a regiment,  raifed  in  Eng- 
land for  the  United  States,  in  1624,  and  though  nothing 
very  important  was  atchieved  by  the  Englifh  auxiliaries,  yet 
the  earl  of  Effex  acquired  experience,  and  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf among  the  nobility  of  the  time.  On  the  aceeffion  of 
Charles  I.  he  was  employed  as  vice-admiral  in  an  expedition 
againfl  Spain,  which  proved  unfuccefsful.  In  1626  he  made 
another  campaign  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  fhortly  after  he 
married  the  daughter  of  fir  Williayi  Paulet,  but  his  lady’s 
conduct  caufed  a divorce  within  two  years.  He  now  ie- 
folved  to  give  himfelf  up  entirely  to  public  life  : he  courted 
popularity,  and  made  friends  among  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  the  Puritan  minifters.  He  was,  however,  employed  by 
the  king  in  various  important  fervices  ; but  when  the  rafh 
meafures  of  government  forced  the  fovereign  and  his  court 
from  the  metropolis,  lord  Effex  pleaded  in  excufe  his  obli- 
gation to  attend  in  his  place  as  peer  of  the  realm  ; he  was 
accordingly  deprived  of  all  his  employments.  This  ffep 
fixed  him  in  oppofition  to  the  king,  and  in  July  1642  he 
accepted  the  pod  of  general  of  the  parliamentary  army  : he 
oppoied  the  king  in  perfon  at  Edge-hill,  where  the  victory 
was  fo  indecifive,  that  each  party  claimed  it  as  his  own. 
After  this  he  was  fuccefsful  in  fome  few  inltances,  but  in 
other  important  trufts  he  did  little  to  recommend  him  to 
the  perfons  in  whole  interefls  he  was  employed.  He  was, 
however,  treated  with  external  refpedt  ; but  the  ftlf-deny- 
ing  ordinance  (fee  Cromwell)  threw  him  entirely  cut  of 
the  command  : he  refigned  his  commiffion,  but  not  without 
vifible  marks  of  difeontent.  Unwilling  to  lofe  him  alto- 
gether, the  parliament  voted  that  he  fltould  be  railed  to  a 
dukedom,  and  be  allowed  ten  thoufand  pounds  per  arlnurn, 
to  fupport  his  new  dignity.  Neither  of  thefe  were  realized, 
and  the  earl  died  (uddenly,  September  14,  1646.  Parlia- 
ment airefted  a public  funeral  for  him,  which  was  performed 
with  great  folemnity  in  the  following  month,  at  Wellmin- 
fter  Abbey.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  noblenjan,  whofe 
conduct  as  a warrior  will  be  again  referred  to  in  feveral  hif- 
torical  articles  of  this  work.  With  him  the  title  of  Effex 
became  extindL  Biog.  Brit. 

. D EVE  RON,  in  Geography , a river  of  Scotland,  which 
runs  into  the  Frith  of  Murray,  at  Banff. 

DEVERRA,  in  Mythology , the  tutelary  goddefs  of 
children. 

DEVERRONA,  the  goddefs  who  prefided  over  the 
leaping  of  the  crop  or  productions  of  the  foil. 

DEVESE,  La,  in  Geography } a fmall  town  of  France, 


in  the  department  of  Gers,  near  Mirande  ; 24  miles  S.W. 
of  Auch. 

DEVEST,  Devestirk.  in  Feudal  Writers,  is  ufed  for 
the  oppofite  to  inverting.  Invejlire  fignifies  po(fejjionem  feudi 
iraderc ■ On  the  contrary,  deveJUre  is  pojfejjionem  auferre „ 
Feud.  lib.  i.  c.  7.  Coweli. 

DEVIAC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Charente,  and  dillrict  of  Barbezieux  ; ly 
miles  S.  of  Angotilefme. 

DEVI  ATAIA,  a rivi-r  of  Siberia,  which  runs  into  the 
Ofenoka.  N.  iat.  62°  25'.  E.  long.  1490  54'. 

DEVIATION,  in  the  Old  Slflronomy,  a motion  of  the 
deferent,  or  eccentric,  whereby  it  advances  to,  or  recedes 
from,  the  ecliptic.  See  Deferent. 

The  greatell  deviation  of  a planet  is  equal  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  its  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  See  Inclina- 
tion of  a Planet. 

Deviation  of  a falling  Body.  The  queflion  of  the 
diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth  has  long  lince  ceafed  to  be  a 
difputed  point.  Neverthelefs,  an  experimental  demonllra- 
tion  of  the  fad!  can  never  fail  to  merit  attention. 

It  has  been  generally  admitted,  that  a heavy  body,  de- 
fqending  from  a confiderable  height,  (hould  not  fall  ex-a&Iy 
on  the  point  perpendicularly  under  it,  but  (hould  deviate  a 
very  fmall  quantity  towards  the  ealt. 

Let  the  point  A,  and  the  point  B,  diredfly  under  it,  (Plate 
IX.  BJlronomy,fg.  6 3 .)  be  fuppofed  to  have  a common  motion- 
in  the  direction  Ac,  or  B C,  paiallel  to  it,  Ac  being  equal 
to  B C.  If  a body  be  let  fall  from  A,  it  will  fall  on  the  point 
C,  diredtly  under  c ; but  if  A has  a greater  motion,  previous 
to  its  defeent,  as  A c , it  will  then  arrive  at  fome  point  C’ 
forwarder  than  C,  or  more  dillant  from  B. 

M.  Guglielm.ini  publiffied,  in  1792,  fome  very  curious  ex- 
periments on  this  fubjeft,  made  at  Bologna  in  a work  en- 
titled “ De  diurno  terrae  motu  exDerimentis  confirmato 
opufculum.”  The  height  was  341  French  feet  ; and  he 
found  a deviation  of  8 lines  towards  the  ealf. 

Similar  experiments  have  been  repeated  lately  by  M. 
Flenzenberg  at  Hamburgh. 

From  a height  of  235  feet,  he  found  the  deviation 
4 lines. 

In  each  of  the  above  experiments,  a fmall  deviation  was 
obfervsd  towards  the  fouth,  the  caufe  of  which  it  is  not  eafy 
to  explain. 

Laplace,  who  has  inveftigated  the  theory  of  this  pheno- 
menon, gives  the  following  refnlt : 

Let  h be  the  height  ; 

g double  the  height  a body  defeenas  in  one  fecond  j 
n the  angle  of  rotation  of  the  earth  in  one  fecond  ; 

0 the  co-!at.  of  the  place. 

The  deviation  towards  the  eaft  will  be  equal  to  f nh 


This,  in  M.  Flenzenberg’s  experiment,  gives  3.9  lines. 

In  M.  Guglielmini’s  the  obferved  deviation  was  nearly 
double  that  indicated  by  the  theory. 

Deviation,  in  Marine  Infurances,  denotes  a voluntary- 
departure,  without  any  neceffity,  from  the  ufual  courfe  of. 
the  voyage  infured.  From  the  moment  this  happens,  the 
voyage  is  changed,  the  contract  is  determined,  and  the  in- 
furer  is  difeharged  from  all  fubfequent  refponfibility.  By 
the  terms  of  coritraft,  the  infurer  only  runs  the  rifle  of  the 
voyage  agreed  upon,  and  of  no  other  : and  it  is,  therefore 
a condition  neceffarily  implied  in  the  policy,  that  the  (hip 
Ihall  proceed  by  the  (horteft  and  fafeft  courfe.  to  her  port; 
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of  detonation,  and  on  no  account  to  deviate  from  that  courfe, 
but  in  cafes  of  neceffity. 

In  determining  what  (hall  amount  to  a deviation  that  will 
difcharge  the  infurers,  it  (hould  be  confidered,  that  the 
courfe  of  the  voyage  does  not  mean  the  nearelt  poffible  way, 
but  the  ufual  and  regular  courfe.  Stopping  at  certain 
places  in  the  voyage,  though  out  of  the  direct  line,  is  no 
deviation,  if  it  be  cuftomary  fo  to  do.  The  effedt  of  a 
deviation  is  not  to  vitiate  or  avoid  the  policy,  but  only  to 
determine  it  from  the  time  of  the  deviation,  and  to  difcharge 
the  infurer  from  ail  fubfequent  refpordibility  ; who  is,  never- 
thelefs,  entitled  to  retain  the  whole  premium.  The  con- 
traft,  however,  is  determined  by  ,the  deviation,  though  the 
fhip  fhould  afterwards  refume  her  proper  courfe,  and  be  in 
a condition  to  complete  the  voyage.  The  true  reafon 
why  a deviation  aifcharges  the  infurer,  is  not  the  increafe  of 
the  rifle  ; but  that  the  party  contracting  has,  without  necef- 
fity, fubtotuted  another  voyage  for  that  which  was  infured. 
However,  if  a deviation  can  be  juftified  by  neceffity,  the 
infurer  will  (till  remain  liable.  One  general  principle  per- 
vades all  the  cafes  on  this  point  ; namely,  that  if  the  cap- 
tain, in  departing  from  the  ufual  courfe  of  the  voyage,  aids 
fairly  and  bond  fule,  and  according  to  the  belt  of  his  judg- 
ment, for  the  benefit  of  all  parties  concerned,  and  has  no 
other  view  but  to  conduct  the  ihip  and  cargo,  by  the  fafell 
and  fhortelt  courfe,  to  her  port  of  deltination  ; what  he  does 
is  within  the  fpirit  of  the  contract,  and  the  voyage  will  ftill 
be  protected  by  it.  In  all  cafes,  therefore,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  a departure  from  the  direft  courfe  of  the 
voyage  infured  amounts  to  a deviation  that  will  difcharge 
the  infurer,  it  will  be  proper  to  attend  to  the  motive,  end, 
and  confequences  of  the  add,  as  the  true  criterion  of  judg- 
ment. The  cafes  of  neceffity,  which  are  moll  frequently 
adduced  to  juftify  a departure  from  the  diredd  courfe  of  the 
voyage  infured,  are  ftrefs  of  weather,  want  of  neceffary  re- 
pair, joining  convoy,  efcaping  from,  or  avoiding  an  enemy, 
and  mutiny  of  the  crew.  From  an  examination  of  the  motd 
approved  authorities  for  determining  cafes  cf  this  kind,  it  is 
inferred,  tfTat  nothing  will  juftify  a deviation  but  a real  and 
imperious  neceffity  ; and  that  the  extent  of  the  deviation  muft 
be  justified  by  the  degree  of  that  neceffity.  Befides,  if  a (hip 
be  compelled  by  any  neceffity  to  deviate  from  the  ufual  and 
regular  courfe  of  the  voyage,  fhe  muft  purfue  the  new 
voyage  of  neceffity  fo  far  as  to  get  to  her  port  of  deftina- 
tion  by  the  fhortelt  and  fafeft  courfe  fhe  can  take  ; and  any 
wilful  departure  from  the  diredd  courfe  of  this  voyage,  cr 
any  unneceffary  delay,  will  be  a new  deviation,  which  will 
difcharge  the  under-writers  in  like  manner  as  if  it  had  been 
a deviation  from  the  original  voyage.  Marfhall’s  Treatife 
on  the  Law  of  Infurance,  vol.  ii.  p.  392,  & c.  • 

DEVICE,  in  Printing.  See  Devise. 

DEVICZA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Sandomirz  ; 48  miles  S.S.W.  of  Sandomirz. 

DEVIL,  Di abolus,  an  evil  angel ; one  of  thofe  celettial 
fpirits,  faid  to  have  been  call  down  from  heaven,  for  pre- 
tending to  equal  himfelf  with  God. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  diable,  of  the  Latin 
diabolus,  which  comes  from  the  Greek  ^ia£oAo?,  which,  in  its 
ordinary  acceptation,  fignifies  calumniator , traducer,  or  falfe 
accufer , from  the  verb  JicqSa-AAEiv,  to  calumniate , Itfc. ; or 
from  the  ancient  Britifh  diafol. 

Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  “ Preliminary  Differtations  to  the 
Four  Gofpeis,”  (vol.  i,  p.  182.)  obferves,  that,  though  the 
word  is  fometimes,  both  in  the  Old  Teftament  and  the 
New,  applied  to  men  and  women  of  this  character,  it  is,  by 
way  of  eminence,  employed  to  denote  that  apoftate  angel, 
who  is  exhibited  to  us,  particularly  in  the  New  Teftament, 


as  the  great  enemy  of  God  and  man.  in  the  two  firft 
chapters  of  job,  it  is  the  word  in  the  Septuagint,  by  which 
the  Hebrew  Satan , or  adverfary,  is  tranflated.  In- 

deed, the  Hebrew  word,  in  this  application,  as  well  as  the 
Greek,  has  been  naturalized,  fays  this  writer,  in  moft  modern 
languages.  Thus  we  fay,  indifferently,  the  devil,  or  Satan  ; 
only  the  latter  has  moie  the  appearance  of  a proper  name, 
as  it  is  not  attendtd  with  the  article.  There  is,  however, 
this  difference  between  the  import  of  fuch  terms,  as  occur- 
ing  in  their  native  tongues,  and  as  modernized  in  tra:  flations. 
In  the  former,  they  always  retain  fomewhat  of  their  primi- 
tive meaning,  and,  befide  indicating  a particular  being,  or 
clafs  of  beings,  they  are  of  the  nature  of  appellatives,  and 
mark  a fpecial  charafter,  or  note  of  diftinftion  in  fuch 
beings.  Whereas,  when  thus  Latinized  or  Enghfhed,  they 
anfwer  folely  the  firft  of  thefe  ufes,  as  they  come  nearer  the 
nature  of  proper  names.  AiajSoAoj,  as  Dr.  Campbell  has 
obfervtd,  is  fometimes  applied  to  human  beings  ; but  no- 
thing is  more  eafy  than  to  diftinguiih  this  application  from 
the  more  frequent  application  to  the  arch-apoftate.  One 
mark  of  diftinftion  is,  that,  in  this  laft  ufe  of  the  term,  it  is 
never  found  in  the  plural.  When  the  plural  is  ufed,  the 
context  always  fiiews  that  it  refers  to  human  beings,  and  not 
to  fallen  angels.  It  occurs  in  the  plural  only  thrice,  and 
only  in  the  epiftles  of  St.  Paul.  1 Tina.  iii.  11.  2 Tim. 

iii.  3.  Tit.  ii.  3.  Another  criterion,  he  fays,- whereby 
the  application  of  this  word  to  the  prince  of  darknefs 
may  be  difeovered,  is  its  being  attended  with  the  article. 
The  term  almoft  invariably,  with  a few  exceptions,  is 
s'.  J»a/3cAoj.  The  excepted  inftances  occur  in  the  addrefs 
of  Paul  to  Eiymas  the  forcerer,  Adis.  xiii.  10;  and  that 
of  our  Lord  to  the  Pharifees,  John  > viii.  4.  The  more 
doubtful  cafes  are  thole  in  1 Pet.  v.  8,  and  Rev.  xx>  2. 
Thefe,  fays  Dr.  Campbell,  are  all  the  examples  in  which  the 
word,  though  ufed  indefinitely  or  without  the  article,  evi- 
dently denotes  our  fpiritual  and  ancient  enemy  ; and  the 
examples,  as  he  adds,  in  which  it  occurs  in  this  fenfe,  with 
the  article-,  are  too  numerous  to  be  recited.  Thofe  who 
maintain  the  doddrine  of  a devil  and  of  his  agency,  and  the 
opinion  of  his  being  and  influence  has  for  a long  time  and 
very  generally  prevailed,  fuppofe  that  there  are  various 
orders  of  evil  angels,  united  under  one  head,  who  from  the 
malignity  of  his  nature  is  called  Satan,  or  the  devil.  In  proof 
of  the  exiftence  and  influence  of  thefe  inveterate  enemies  of 
God  and  of  mankind,  and  of  their  original  apoftacy  and  re- 
bellion, and  of  their  fubfequent  influence  over  mankind,  they 
refer  to  the  hiftory  of  the  fall  of  our  firft  parents,  and  to  a 
variety  of  paffages  in  the  facred  writings.  See  Matt.  iv. 

5 — 8;  xii.  24.  28  ; xxv.  41.  Ephef.  ii.  2 ; vi.  12.  Col.  ii. 
15.  }ude,  v.  6.  Rev.  xii.  7.  Thefe  invifible  beings,  it  is  faid, 
urged  by  a principle  of  enmity  to  God,  and  envy  and  malice 
againft  mankind,  do  their  utmoft  to  feduce  men  into  fin  ; 
and  for  that  purpofe  are  employed  in  ftudying  men’s  tempers, 
and  making  observations  on  the  various  circumftances  and 
occurrences  of  their  lives,  (l  Chron.  xxi.  1.  Zecb.  iii.  1,  2. 
Matt.  xiii.  19.  Luke,  xxii.  31.  John,  viii.  44  ; xiii.  20.  22. 
Adis,  v.  3.  2 Cor.  ii.  ii;  iv.  4 ; xi,  3,  14,  15.  Eph.  ii.  2 ; 
vi.  ii,  12,  16.  1 Theff.  iii.  j.  2 Theff.  ii.  9,  10,  18.  1 Pet. 
v.  8.) 

Thefe  malignant  fpirits,  it  is  faid,  are  made  ufe  of  as  the 
inftruments  of  divine  Providence,  to  influft  calamities  on  the 
children  of  men  ; whilft  their  malicious  attempts  are  over- 
ruled by  the  fuperior  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God,  to  an- 
fwer the  purpofes  of  hi3  government.  (Luke,  xiii.  16. 

1 Cor.  v.  5.  Job,  i.  2.  1 Tim.  i.  20.  Heb.  ii.  14,  15.) 

They  fometimes,  as  the  advocates  of  this  opinion  maintain, 
carry  on  their  attempts  in  a fecret  and  invifible  manner ; and 

they- 
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they  fometimes  interpofe  more  openly  and  without  difguife, 
or  at  lead  have  formerly  been  permitted  to  do  fo  ; particu- 
larly in  the  inftances  of  daemoniacal  poffcffions,  oracles, 
magic,  witchcraft,  and  violent  fuggeftions,  and  im- 
pulfes.  It  has  alfo  been  an  opinion  general  y received,  that 
the  devil  has  in  fome  cafes  entered  into  the  bodies  of  men, 
and  affli&ed  them  feverely,  by  his  fupernatural  agency. 
And  even  thofe,  who  have  rejected  all  ftories  of  magical 
operations,  performed  by  a combination  with  the  infernal 
fpirits,  or  of  diabolical  appearances;  as  being  either  the 
dreams  of  a difordered  imagination,  the  contrivance  of  art,  or 
the  vain  fi&ions  of  thofe  who  aimed  at  impofing  upon  man- 
kind ; have  neverthelefs  maintained,  that  Satan  appeared  in 
a vifible  form  to  Chrift,  and  that  he  animated  the  body  of  a 
ferpent  in  the  firft  temptation.  From  the  feveral  paffages 
and  fads  above  adduced,  it  has  been  inferred  by  the  advo- 
cates of  dscmonifm,  that  the  devils  are  beings  of  great  power 
and  knowledge  ; and  that  the  purpofes  to  which  they  feem 
to  have  interpofed  have  generally  been  fo  malignant,  as  fuf- 
ficiently  to  prove  they  are  evil  daemons,  and  as  fuch  to  be 
denounced  and  detefted  : and  fuch  appearances,  where  Chrif- 
tianity  is  known,  fhould  be  confidered  as  confirming  rather 
than  weakening  it : fince  the  exiftence,  power,  and  malice  of 
Satan  conftitute  fo  greata  part  of  theChriftian  fcheme.  Where 
the  gofpel  is  unknown,  natural  religion  might  teach  men 
that  there  is  a fovereign  almighty  being  of  the  mod;  benevo- 
lent nature,  and  confequently  that  thefe  mifchievous  beings 
were  to  be  detefted  as  his  enemies,  whatever  power  they 
might  have,  from  which  he  would  not  fail  to  proteft  them 
who  fhould  faithfully  ferve  him.  (See  2 Theff.  ii.  9. 
12.) 

On  the  other  hand,  many  objections  have  been  alleged 
againfl  the  empire  and  agency  aferibed  to  the  devil ; and 
fome  have  even  denied  his  exiftence,  as  well  as  his  interfe- 
rence in  the  concerns  and  influence  on  the  minds  of  men. 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  argued  that  we  find  no  mention 
of  the  word  devil  in  the  Old  Teftament;  but  only  of 
Satan,  nor  do  we  meet  with  the  word  devil  in  any  heathen 
authors,  in  the  fignification  attached  to  it  among  Chriftians ; 
that  is,  as  a creature  revolted  from  God  : their  theology 
went  no  farther  than  to  evil  genii  or  daemons,  who  haraffed 
and  perfecuted  mankind.  Thu?  the  Chaldaeans  believed  both 
a good  principle,  and  an  evil  principle,  which  was  an  enemy 
«t  mankind.  See  Daemons,  and  Demoniacs. 

It  has  alfo  been  urged,  that  the  agency  of  a being  altogether 
malevolent,  who  is  to  every  practical  purpofe  omniprefent 
and  omriifcitnt,  and  endowed  with  formidable  and  indefinite 
powers,  whofe  foie  employment  is  to  do  mifehief,  and  to  tempt 
men  to  fin,  implies  fuch  a refleClion  upon  the  wifdom  and 
benevolence  of  the  Supreme  Sovereign,  that  nothing  Ihort 
of  the  molt  decifive  evidence  can  eftabhfh  the  faft.  For  which 
purpofe  it  fhould  firft  be  proved,  that  the  facred  writers 
believed  and  taught  the  exiftence  and  agency  of  this  ftrange 
and  anomalous  being  ; and,  fecondly,  that  this  dodrine  was 
communicated  to  them  by  revelation,  and  that  they  were 
authorized  to  make  it  known  to  the  world.  If  neither  of 
thefe  points,  fay  the  antidaemonifts,  can  be  evinced  to  the 
i'atisfadfion  of  an  intelligent  and  critical  reader  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  do&rine  itfelf  is  untenable.  It  is  alleged,  that 
the  exiftence  of  an  evil  fpirit  is  no  where  exprefsly  taught  as 
a doftrine  of  revelation  ; that  it  was  unknown  to  the  Jews 
previoufly  to  the  captivity ; and  that  it  was  probably  bor- 
rowed by  their  learned  men,  at  that  time,  from  the  oriental 
philofophy,  of  which  it  is  well  known  to  have  conftituted  an 
effential  part.  After  their  return  it  became,  in  procefs  of 
time,  the  popular  creed,  and  the  popular  language,  being 
gradually  fafhioned  to  it,  was  adopted  equally  by  thofe  who 


did,  and  thofe  who  did  not  believe  the  theory  upon  which  it 
was  founded.  Hence  in  the  New  Teftament  we  find  evil, 
natural  and  moral,  often  aferibed  to  the  devil,  to  daunons,  or 
theghofts  of  wicked  men.  But  neither  Jefus  nor  hi3  apoftles, 
it  is  faid,  ever  explicitly  declare,  that  they  themfelves  ad- 
mitted the  philofophy  which  governed  the  language  of  the 
country  in  which  they  lived,  much  lefs  do  they  profefs  to 
teach  it  as  of  divine  authority.  They  leave  the  mythology 
of  evil  fpirits,  like  many  other  popular  opinions  and  prvju- 
dices,  in  the  fame  ftate  in  which  they  found  it,  to  be  cor- 
rected in  the  courfe  of  time  bv  the  principles  which  they 
taught,  and  by  the  growing  good  fenfe  of  mankind.  The 
firft  teachers  of  Chriftianity  neither  pofitively  affirm,  nor  au- 
thoritatively contradict,  the  exiftence  and  agency  ot  an  evil 
fpirit;  but  exprefs  themfelves  upon  this  fubjeCt  exactly  as  the 
reft  of  their  contemporaries  would  ; and  they  content  them- 
fclves  with  eftablilhing  principles,  which  ferved  gradually  to 
undermine  and  expofe  the  vulgar  and  popular  opinion.  It 
has  been  faid,  that  the  evil  fpirit  is  entitled  to  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  prince  of  this  world  (John,  xiv.  30.)  The 
true  meaning  of  this  expreffion  may  probably  be,  that  Jefus 
was  about  to  be  unjuftly  arreited  by  order  of  the  qiagiflrate. 
A fimilar  expreffion  occurs  in  1 Cor.  ii.  8;  where  the  Jewifli 
rulers  who  crucified  our  Lord  are  certainly  the  perfons  in- 
tended. As  for  the  paffage  in  Jude,  v,  6,  it  fliould  be  re- 
collected, that  the  writer  of  this  obfeure  epiftle  is  arguing 
with  his  readers  upon  their  profeffed  principles,  alluding 
to  a mythology  which  was  probably  at  that  time  familiar,  but 
is  now  loft  ; nor  can  any  thing  be  inferred  from  a compofi- 
tion,  the  genuinenefs  of  which  is  known  to  be  very  doubt- 
ful. But  whatever  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  paffage,  it 
proves  nothing  concerning  diabolical  agency  ; for  it  repre- 
fents  the  fallen  angels  not  as  ranging  at  liberty,  but  as  bound 
in  chains.  Thofe  who  reject  the  notion  of  diabolical  agency, 
allege  the  total  want  of  evidence  to  prove  it.  As  philofo- 
phers,  they  difeover  no  phenomena  which  countenance  the 
hypothefis  of  an  invifible  malignant  energy  ; and  as  at- 
tentive readers  of  the  Chriftian  Scriptures,  they  fee  nothing 
to  warrant  fuch  a coaelufion,  but  a fort  of  language  which  a 
competent  acquaintance  with  the  oriental  ftyle  would  teach 
them  to  interpret  in  a figurative  and  mythological,  and  not 
in  a literal  and  hiftorical  fenfe.  The  principle  of  evil,  they 
fay,  is  perfonified,  and  the  properties,  operations,  and  effeCts 
of  this  principle  are  aferibed  in  the  eaftern  languagejpd  in 
the  faered  writings  to  a malignant  being.  The  empire  and 
agency  of  fuch  a being,  in  the  natural  and  in  the  moral  world, 
are  faid  to  be  incompatible  with  the  rank  and  powers  affigned 
to  all  creatures,  and  with  the  limited  fphere  of  their  opera- 
tion, and  equally  inconfiftent  with  the  rectitude  and  benevo- 
lence of  the  L'apreme  Ruler  of  the  univerfe,  who  would  not 
fubjeCt  his  rational  offspring,  frail  and  erring  in  themfelves, 
to  a con  fluff  with  powers  fo  fuperior  to  their  own,  and  the 
exercife  of  which  is  fo  adverfe  to  their  fpiritual  and  immortal 
interefts,  as  well  as  to  their  temporal  welfare.  It  has  been 
further  faid,  that  the  doCtrine  of  diabolical  agency,  in  the 
extent  to  which  fome  have  maintained  it,  has  an  immoral 
tendency,  furniffies  a plea  for  criminal  conduCt,  and  dimi- 
nilhes  the  guilt  of  the  tranfgreffor ; not  to  add,  that  it  has 
-been  the  occalion  of  a variety  of  fuperftitious  opinions  and 
piaCtices  of  the  moft  abfurd  and  flagitious  kind. 

The  relation  we  have  of  the  religion  of  the  Americans 
allures  us  of  fome  idolatrous  nations,  who  worfhip  the  devil: 
but  the  term  devil  mull  not  be  here  taken  in  the  common 
fenfe  : thofe  people  have  an  idea  of  two  collateral  independent 
beings;  one  whereof  is  good,  and  the  other  evil.  And  they 
place  the  earth  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  that  evil 
being,  which  our  authors,  with  fome  impropriety,  call  the 
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devil.  The  Ethiopians  paint  the  devil  white,  to  be  even 
with  the  Europeans,  who  paint  him  black.  Ludolph, 

Devil  in  a bujh,  in  Botany.  See  Nigella. 

Devil  in  a bujh,  in  Agriculture,  the  vuigar  name  of  a weed 
which  is  extremely  troublefome  in  corn  lands.  Its  ftalks  are 
(lender,  riling  to  the  height  of  about  a foot,  fometimes 
branching  out  at  the  bottom,  having  tine  cut  leaves, 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  Dill.  The  flowers  are  blue,  but  the  feeds 
are  of  a blackilh  colour,  and  rough  ; from  which  circum- 
ftance  they  are  highly  injurious  to  wheat,  when  ground  with 
it.  From  its  being  an  annual  plant,  it  may  be  readily  extir- 
pated, by  being  pulled  up  by  the  root  before  it  flower. 

Devil’s  Bit,  in  Botany.  See  Scabiosa. 

Devil’s  Bit,  in  Agriculture,  a name  vulgarly  applied  to  a 
weed  which  infefts  both  corn  and  pafture,  or  meadow-lands, 
( Leontodon  autumnale).  It  has  a ftrong,  thick,  fibrous  pe- 
rennial root,  running  deep  into  the  ground,  and  which  fends 
out  feveral  branching  ftalk?,  nfing  to  the  height  of  three 
feet.  It  is  belt  deftroyed  by  having  it  drawn  up  by  the 
roots. 

Devil’s  Bit,  yellow,  in  Botany.  See  Leontodon. 

Devil’s  Guts,  in  Agriculture,  a name  often  vulgarly  applied 
to  bind-weed  ; ( Convolvulus  arvenjis.) 

Devil’s  IJlands , in  Geography,  are  iflets,  or  fma’l 
fhoals,  the  molt  confiderable  of  which  bears  the  name  of 
jour  a,  which  form  the  extremity  of  a chain  of  iflands 
and  rocks,  placed  before  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Salo- 
nica,  and  extending  to  the  eaft,  from  the  great  promontory 
of  Volo,  the  ancient  CEantium  of  Thelfaly,  till  it  faces 
mount  Athos. 

Devil’s  IJland,  an  ifiand  of  America,  on  the  ealt  fide  of 
Chefapeak  bay,  in  Somerfet  county,  Maryland,  between 
Filhing  bay  and  Nanokin  river. 

Devil,  IJle  of,  one  of  the  fmaller  Molucca  iflands. 

Devil’s  Mouth,  a name  given  by  failors  to  a frightful 
volcano,  near  Leon  Nicaragua,  in  New  Spain,  feated  near 
the  lake.  N.  lat.  130  10'.  W.  long.  65°  iof. 

Devil’s  a promontory  on  the  fouth  fide  of  lake 

Ontario,  16  miles  E.  of  Filhing  bay,  and  23  N.  W.  of  the 
mouth  of  Geneffee  river. 

Devil,  Sea,  Dialolus  marinus,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name 
of  an  ugly  and  ftrangely  ill-fliaped  fifh.  Its  nofe  or  fnout 
is  bifid,  and  runs  out  into  two  horns;  and  its  fides  are  both 
terminated  by  thin  fins : its  fkin  toward  the  head  is  varie- 
gated with  dulky  fpots.  It  grows  to  a very  confiderable 
fize,  being  fometimes  caught  to  fix  or  feven  feet  length. 
Ray’s  Ichthyology.  Append,  p.  5.  SeeLoPHius. 

Devil’s  Wall,  in  Geography,  a rock  of  Hungary,  near 
Gyongyes,  in  the  Matra  mountains,  forming  a facade  of  thirty 
feet  or  more  in  height,  which  is  confidered  as  a natural  cu- 
riofity.  Dr.  Robert  Townfon,  in  his  travels  in  Hungary, 
found  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  what  is  known  in  Scotland 
by  the  name  of  whin  dykes,  and  attributes  its  height  to  the 
walhing  away  of  the  rocks  through  which  it  runs.  It  is  com- 
pofed  of  a porphyric  bafaltes.  Many  loofe  blocks  approach 
nearer  to  porphyry. 

DEVINCTION,  Devinctio,  in  Antiquity,  was  ufed  to 
fignify  a love-charm  or  incantation  to  gain  the  affedtion  of  a 
perfon  beloved. 

It  was  done  by  tying  knots,  and  differed  little  from  what 
was  called  obligatio,  or  catadefmus.  Virgil,  in  his  eighth 
Eclogue,  deferibes  it  thus : 

“ Nefte  tribus  nodis  ternos,  Amarylli,  colores  : 

Nedte,  Amarylli,  modo;  & Veneris  die,  vincula  ne&o.” 

DEVISE,  Dev  ice,  or  Badge,  in  Heraldry,  a name 
common  to  all  figures,  cyphers,  charadters,  rebufes,  mot* 


toes,  &c.  which  by  their  allufion  to  the  names  of  perfona 
or  families,  denote  their  qualities,  nobility,  or  the  like. 

Devife,  in  this  fenfe,  is  of  a much  older  Handing  than 
heraldry  itfelf ; being  that  which  gave  the  firft  rife  to  armo- 
ries. Thus,  the  eagle  was  the  devife  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire : S.  P.  Q^R.  was  the  devife  of  the  Roman  people,  and 

Hill  continues  to  be  what  they  call  the  efeutchton  of  the  city 
of  Rome. 

The  firft  devifes  were  mere  letters  diPcributed  on  the 
borders  of  the  liveries,  houfirigs,  and  banners,  and  at 
length  on  the  fliields.  Thus  the  K was  the  devife  of  the 
French  kings  of  the  name  of  Charles,  from  Charles  V.  to 
Charles  IX. 

There  were  alfo  devifes  by  rebufes,  equivocals,  or  allufions, 
both  to  names  and  arms.  The  dukes  of  Guife  took  for 

their  devife  an  A in  an  O,  to  fignify,  chacun  A fon  tour, 

everyone  in  his  turn  : and  the  houfe  of  Senefai,  in  virtute  itf 
honore  fenefees  : foine,  that  had  towers  in  their  arms,  turris 
mea  Dcus,  See. 

There  are  alfo  enigmatical  devifes  .*  as  that  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  with  Autre  n’aurai ; intimating,  that  Philip  the 
Good,  who  inftituted  that  order,  renounced  every  other  wo- 
man but  Ifabella  of  Portugal,  whom  he  then  married.  Devifes 
fometimes  contain  entire  proverbs  : as  that  of  Crefar  Borgia, 
aut  Cajar,  aut  nihil. 

The  word  devife  is  formed  from  the  Latin  dividers,  and 
was  applied  to  the  things  juft;  mentioned,  as  well  as  thofe 
hereafter  mentioned  ; becaufe  they  ferve  to  divide,  feparate, 
and  diftinguifh  perfons,  parties,  &c.  Father  Menetrier  ob-~ 
ferves,  that  there  are  as  many  different  kinds  of  devifes,  as 
there  are  different  manners  of  diftinguiftiing  one  another,  or 
as  there  are  fimple  figures  or  words,  capable  of  expreffing 
qualities,  offices,  virtues,  aftions,  &c.  of  perfons ; and  of 
notifying,  or  diftinguiftiing  them  from  others. 

Badges,  impreffts,  and  devifes  were  greatly  in  vogue  in 
England  from  the  reign  of  king  Edward  I.,  until  that 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  they  funk  into  difufe.  Several 
heraldic  writers  contend  that  this  event  was  owing  to  the 
difcontinuance  of  tilts,  tournaments,  jufts,  and  other  once 
fafnionable  public  and  folemn  proceffions.  They  further 
tell  us,  that  after  fueh  difcontinuance  the  nobility  placed  on 
wreaths  and  coronets,  and  bore  as  crefts,  thofe  feveral  figures 
which  they  and  their  dependants  had  before  worn  as  badges 
and  devifes ; but  in  this  refpedt  they  are  probably  miftaken, 
more  efpecially  as  many  of  the  now  exifting  ancient  families 
of  the  nobility  ftill  retain  and  wear  the  badges  which  be- 
longed to  their  anceftors. 

Devise  is  now  taken,  in  a more  reftrained  fenfe,  for  an 
emblem  ; or  a reprefentation  of  fome  natural  body,  with  a 
motto,  or  fentence,  applied  in  a figurative  fenfe,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  fome  perfon. 

Father  Bouhours  gives  an  accurate  explication  of  the 
word  devife,  in  an  extract  inferted  in  the  Memoirs  de  Tre- 
voux.  A devife,  fays  he,  is  a compolition,  or  affemblage  of 
figures  drawn  from  nature  and  art,  called  the  body  ; and  of 
a few  words  adapted  to  the  figure  called  the  foul : fuch  a 
compound,  adds  he,  we  make  ufe  of  to  denote  our  thought, 
or  intention,  by  comparifon  : for  the  effence  of  the  deviie 
confifts  in  a comparifon  : taken  from  nature,  or  art,  and 
founded  on  a metaphor. 

This  he  illuftrates  in  the  following  inftance  : a young 
nobleman,  of  great  courage  and  ambition,  bore,  for  his  de- 
vife, in  the  laft  caroufal  at  the  court  of  France,  a rocket 
mounted  in  the  air,  with  this  Italian  motto,  “ poco  duri,” 
purche  m’inalzi may  I laft  but  a ftiort  time,  provided  I 
mount  high  : which  may  be  explained  thus  : as  the  rocket 
rifes  a great  pitch,  though  it  only  endures  a little  while,  fo 
8 it 
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it  does  not  concern  me  to  live  long,  provided  I attain  to  glo- 
ry and  eminence  ; which  is  a juft  comparifon. 

On  this  footing,  a devife,  to  define  it  rightly,  is  a painted 
metaphor;  or  rather  an  enigma  inverted  : for,  whereas  enig- 
mas represent  nature,  or  art,  by  the  events  of  hiftory,  and 
the  adventures  of  fables  ; a devife  is  a reprefentation  of  hu- 
man qualities  by  natural,  or  artificial  bodies. 

Thus  to  exprefs  the  charafter  of  Louis  XIV.  a fun  was 
painted  ; which  yet,  luminous  as  it  is,  has  more  power  than 
luftre  : and  the  better  to  determine  the  fenfe  of  the  painting 
to  this  fignification,  the  Caftilian  motto  is  added  ; “ Mas 
virtud  que  luz.”  The  perfonal  merit  of  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  was  reprefented  by  a pomegranate,  with  thefe  words  : 
“ Mon  prix  n’eft  pas  de  ma  conronne  and  the  talent  of 
an  apoftolical  perfon,  who  became  all  things  to  all  men,  by 
a looking-glafs,  with  thofe  words  of  Saint  Paul,  “ Omnibus 
omnia.” 

Devifes  are  ufed  on  coins,  counters,  feals,  fhields,  triumph- 
al arches,  artificial  fire-works,  and  other  folemmties.  They 
are  a fort  of  images,  very  pertinently  and  artfully  repre- 
fenting  the  enterprifes  and  intrigues  of  war,  love,  piety, 
ftudy,  fortune,  See. 

The  French  have  diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  this  way, 
efpecially  fince  the  time  of  cardinal  Mazarin,  who  had  a 
wonderful  fancy.for  devifes. 

The  Italians  have  reduced  the  making  of  devifes  into  an 
art,  and  laid  down  laws  and  rules  for  this  purpofe.  Some 
of  the  principal  are,  I . That  there  be  nothing  monftrous, 
or  extravagant,  in  the  figures  ; and  nothing  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  things,  or  to  the  common  opinion  of  mankind. 
2.  That  figures  be  not  joined  which  have  no  affinity,  or 
relation,  to  each  other  ; the  metaphor  being  to  be  founded 
on  fomething  real,  and  not  on  hazard,  or  imagination, except- 
ing fome  vvhimfical  combinations  eftablifhed  in  mythology, 
which  cuftom,  and  the  authority  of  the  .poets,  have  made 
pafs  for  natural.  3.  That  the  human  body  be  never  taken 
into  devifes  ; as  this  would  be  to  compare  a man  with  him- 
i'elf.  4.  That  there  be  a fort  of  unity  in  the  figures  which 
compofe  the  body:  we  do  not  mean,  that  there  muft  only 
be  a fimple  figure  ; but  that,  if  there  be  feveral,  they  muft 
have  a relation,  and  fubordination  to  each  other,  fo  that 
there  be  one  principal  figure  whereon  all  the  reft  depend  : 
though  ftill  the  fewer  figures  there  are  in  the  body  of  the 
devife,  and  the  lefs  they  are  confufed,  the  more  perftft  and 
elegant  is  the  devife.  The  motto,  which  is  to  animate 
the  figure,  muft  agree  fo  accurately  thereto,,  as  that  it  could 
not  ferve.for  any  other.  6.  Nothing  is  to  be  named  that 
appears  to  the  eye,  and  which  the  bare  infpedtion  might 
notify.  7.  The  motto  is  to  have  a complete  fenfe  of  itfelf ; 
for,  being  to  make  a compound  with  the  figure,  it  muft 
only  be  a part,  and,  confequently,  muft  not  fignify  the 
whole.  If  the  words  alone  have  a complete  fignification, 
you  have  a full  and  diftinft  notion  independently  of  the 
figure  ; whereas  the  fignification  fhould  refult  from  both. 
S.  The  fhorter  the  motto,  the  more  beautiful : and  a fuf- 
penlion  of  the  fenfe,  which  leaves  fomewhat  to  guefs,  is  one 
of  the  principal  graces  of  the  devife.  Laftiy,  it  i?  accounted 
a happinef3,  where  the  words  of  a poet  are  applied  in  a fenfe 
which  he  never  dreamed  of,  and  yet  fo  pertinently,  that  it 
fhould  feern  they  had  been  intended  for  the  fame. 

Devise,  or  Divife,  in  Common  Law,  the  adt  whereby  a 
teftator  gives,  or  bequeaths,  his  lands,  or  goods,  by  his  iaft 
will,  in  writing.  Though,  in  ftridlnefs,  a devife  of  goods 
is  more  properly  termed  a bequeft. 

He  who  makes  the  devife  is  called  the  de-vifor ; and  he  to 
ayfioni  it  is  made,  the  devifee. 


A devife  in  writing  is,  in  conftrudlion  of  law,  no  deed-; 
but  an  inftrument  by  which  lands  are  conveyed. 

The  words  of  a will  the  lav/  interprets  in  a larger,  and 
more  favourable  fenfe,  than  thofe  of  a deed  : for  if  land  be 
devifed  to  a man  to  have  to  him  for  ever,  or  to  have  to  him 
and  his  afiigns  ; in  thofe  cafes,  the  devifee  fhall  have  a fee 
fimple  : yet  if  given  in  the  fame  manner  by  feoffment, 
he  (hall  have  but  an  eftate  for  life. 

So,  if  one  devife  laud  to  an  infant  in  his  mother’s  belly,  it 
is  a good  and  valid  devife ; though  it  is  otherwife  by  feoff- 
ment, grant,  or  gift.  For,  in  thofe  cafes,  there  ought  to  be 
one  uf  ability  to  receive  piefently  ; otherwife  it  is  void.  See 
Deed,  and  Will. 

Devise,  Executory.  See  Executory  Devife. 

DEVIZES,  in  Geography,  a market  and  borough  tov/n  of 
Wiltfhire,  England,  is  a place  of  remote  antiquity  ; and 
though  it  has  not  been  proved  to  be  a Roman  ilation,  yet 
various  ancient  remains,  belonging  to  the  Romans,  have 
been  -found  here.  Dr.  Stukeley  contends,  that  a town,  a 
ftation,  called  Punetuobice , occupied  the  fite  of  the  prefent 
Devizes,  and  that  it  was  furrounded  by  a vallum  and 
ditch.”  Dr.  Davies,  in  a work  containing  much  ingenious 
criticifm,  entitled  “ Origines  Divifianm,”  controverts  the 
opinion  of  Stukeley.  A (Irong  caftle,  on  a commanding 
fituation,  was  built  here  at  an  early  period.  This  was  occu- 
pied by  Roger  bifhop  of  Sarum, during  the  reign  of  Henry  I. ; 
and  here,  in  the  fucceeding  reign,  the  bifhop,  with  hi3 
fon,  and  nephews,  were  made  prifoners  within  its  gates. 
In  the  various  civil  wars  that  progreffively  occurred  in  Eng- 
land, this  caftle  was  the  feene  of  repeated  confiidls,  and  its 
walls  frequently  affauited.  In  the  27th  year  of  Edward  I, 
that  monarch  fettled  this  caftle  and  town,  with  feve- 
ral  other  places  in  Wiltlhire.  on  his  queen  Margaret,  by 
way  of  dower.  Leland  deferibes  this  fortrefs  in  the  follow- 
ing terms.  “ It  ftood  on  the  fouih-weft  fide  of  the  town, 
ftately  advanced  on  a high  ground,  defended  partly  by  na- 
ture, partly  by  dykes.  It  was  made  by  bilhop  Roger; 
and  fuch  a piece  of  caftle  work,  fo  coftly  and  ftrongly,  was 
never  afore,  or  fince,  let  up  by  any  bifhop  of  England.  The 
keep,  or  dungeon,  on  a hill  caft  up  by  hand,  is  a piece  of 
work  of  incredible  coft  ; there  appeared  on  the  gate  fix 
or  feven  places  for  portcullifes,  and  much  goodly  building 
was  in  it.  It  was  then  ruined  ; part  of  the  front  of  the  towers 
of  the  gate  of  the  keep  and  chapel  was  carried  full  impro- 
fitably  to  build  Mr.  Baynton’s  place  at  Bromham,  fcarce 
three  miles  off ; and  divers  goodly  towers  in  the  outer  hall 
were  going  to  ruin  ; the  principal  leading  into  the  town 
was  yet  of  great  lftrength.”  The  fortrefs  thus  deferibed,  has 
fince  been,  entirely  deltroyed  ; and  nothing  remains  but  parts 
of  the  valla  and  mount.  Thefe  are  now  enclofed  within  the 
pales  of  a gentleman’s  fhrubbery. 

During  the  civil  wars  of  the  feventeenth  century,  De- 
vizes was  occupied  by  a party  of  the  king’s  army!  which 
was  attacked  by  the  parliamentary  forces  under  fir  Wil- 
liam Waller.  A dreadful  battle  enfued,  and  terminated  in 
favour  of  the  royalifts.  About  fix  hundred  of  the  parlia- 
mentary foldiers  were  flain,  and  nine  hundred  more  taken 
prifoners. 

As  a borough,  Devizes  has  bad  feveral  charters  granted 
it  by  different  monarchs.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  conferred 
by  the  emprefs  Maud,  and  confirmed  by  her  fon,  Henry  I. 
Succeeding  kings  either  ratified,  or  extended  the  liber- 
ties and  immunities  of  the  burgeffes. 

The  town  occupies  an  elevated  fite,  and  is  therefore  de- 
prived of  any  river  ; which  is  of  fo  much  importance  and 
utility  to  places  of  trade,  and  indeed  to  every  fpot  where 
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perform  make  a permanent  fettlement.  Devizes  confifL  of 
two  parifhes,  and  a chapelry  : and  is  provided  with  two 
churches  and  one  chapel,  belonging  to  the  ellablifhed  religion. 
Bdides  thefe  there  are  four  meetmg-houfes. 

Richard  of  Devizes,  and  Jofeph  Allen,  were  natives  of 
this  town. 

About  two  miles  north-cad  of  Devizes  is  Roundway-hill, 
©n  the  fummit  of  which  is  a large  entrenchment,  which 
comprehends  an  area  of  about  140  yards,  by  120  yards. 
North-call  of  this  is  another  large  earth-work  fortrefs,  called 
Oldbury  caltle.  Between  thefe  are  a very  confiderable  val- 
lum and  ditch,  which  extend  ieveral  miles  from  weft  to 
the  ealt,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Wanfdyke.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Devizes  is  New  park,  a handfome  feat,  belong- 
ing to  Mrs.  Sutton  : and  Stoke  park,  the  feat  of  jofhua 
Smith,  efq.  M.P.  The  latter  houfe  is  a commodious  and 
handfome  building,  and  the  park  abounds  with  fine  woods, 
and  is  ornamented  with  a large  lake. 

Devizes  contains  890  lioufes,  and  4851  inhabitants.  It 
has  two  weekly  markets,  and  fix  fairs  annually. 

DEULE,  a final!  river  of  the  department  of  the  North 
in  France,  which  forms  the  canal  of  Douay  at  Lille,  and 
runs  into  the  Lvs. 

DEULEMONT,  a town  in  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  north,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Deule  and  the  Lys  ; fix 
miles  N.  W.  of  Lille. 

DEUNA.  See  Deva. 

DEUNX,  a divilion  of  the  Roman  libra,  or  pound,  con- 
taining eleven  ounces ; or  eleven  twelfths  of  any  thing. 
'See  A". 

DEVOIRS  of  Calais,  in  our  Old  Statutes , cuftoms  due 
to  the  king  for  merchandize  brought  to,  or  carried  out  of 
Calais,  when  our  ftaple  was  there.  34  Edw.  III.  c.  18. 
and  2 Rich.  II.  list.  r.  c.  3. 

Devoir  is  French,  fignifying  duty. 

DEVOLVED,  fomething  acquired  by  right  of  devo- 
lution. Such  a right  is  devolved  to  the  crown  : fuch  an 
eftate  devolved  on  M by  the  death  of  N . 
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The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a right,  acquired  by  a fuperior, 
of  conferring  a benefice,  when  the  inferior,  and  ordinary 
collator,  has  negieded  to  confer,  or  has  conferred  it  on  an 
unqualified  perfon. 

If  a patron  negleds  to  prefent  a benefice  in  fix  months, 
the  prefentation  lapfes,  or  devolves,  upon  the  bifhop,  from 
thence  to  the  primate,  and  from  thence  to  the  king. 

DEVOLUTION,  in  the  French  Law,  a right  acquired 
by  defcent,  or  fuccelfion,  from  degree  to  degree. 

Devolution,  in  general,  is  an  impediment  provided  by  the 
cuftoms  of  feveral  piovinces,  whereby  the  hufband  who  fiir- 
vives  his  wife,  or  the  wife  furviving  her  hufband,  is  prohfi 
bited  to  alienate  the  real  and  immoveable  effeds  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  and  obliged  to  preferve  them  for  the  children  iffued 
from  that  marriage ; fo  that  they  may  fucceed  thereto  in 
exclufion  of  thofe  born  of  a iecond  marriage. 

DEVON,  in  Geography , a river  of  Scotland,  in  Clack- 
mannfhire;  which  is  navigable  for  barges  to  the  coal  mines 
near  Maulock  fort,  about  2§  miles  from  its  influx  into  the 
Forth  river. 

DEVONA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
according  to  Ptolemy. 

DEVONSHIRE,  in  Geography , a county  of  England, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Briftol  channel,  on  the  fouth 
by  the  Englifh  channe»),  on  the  eaft  by  Somerfetfhire  and 
Dorfetfnire,  and  on  the  weft  by  Cornwall.  This  area  of 
country  meafures  about  73  miles  in  length,  and  63  in 
breadth;  and  is  eftimated  to  contain  nearly  1,600,000  acres 
of  land.  The  external  afped  of  the  county  is  exceedingly 
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varied  and  irregular ; and  the  heights  in  many  parts,  but 
particularly  in  Dartmoor  and  its  vicinity,  fwell  into  moun- 
tains : the  altitudes  of  the  principal  eminences  being  from 
1300  to  1800  feet.  On  approaching  this  trad  from  the 
fouth  and  fouth-eaft,  the  eye  is  bewildered  by  an  extenfive 
wafte,  exhibiting  gigantic  tors,  large  furfaces  covered  with 
vaft  maffes  of  fcattered  granite,  and  immenfe  rocks,  which 
feem  to  have  been  precipitated  from  the  fteep  declivities 
into  thevailies.  A prominent  natural  feature  of  this  county 
is  Dartmoor,  or  Dartmoor  Foreft,  which  has  been  already 
defcribtd  in  a former  volume  of  this  work. 

The  vale  of  Exeter  differs  widely  in  appearance  from 
Dartmoor  ; though  in  fome  parts,  particularly  between 
Tiverton  and  Exeter,  and  the  latter  place  and  Collumpton, 
it  has  an  irregular  billowy  furface,  and  prefents  eminences 
of  confiderable  magnitude  ; but  the  central  and  fouthern 
parts  preferve  the  vale  charader.  The  area  of  this  diftrid 
contains  about  200  fquare  miles:  its  boundaries  on  the 
north,  are  the  hills  that  range  from  Clanaborough,  by  Hal- 
berton  and  UfFculm,  to  Blackdown,  a dreary  mountainous 
ridge,  which,  with  its  contiguous  branches,  fkirt  the  eallern 
fide  of  the  vale:  on  the  fouth-eaft  it  is  bounded  by  the 
heights  of  Sidmouth-hili,  Eaft-down,  and  Woodbury  ; and 
on  the  weft  by  the  mountainous  trad  of  Haldon,  and  the 
undulating  eminences  that  ftretch  toward  Bow.  The  dif- 
trid called  the  South-hams,  is  frequently  tdrmed  the  garden 
of  Devonfhire,  from  its  fertility.  Its  natural  boundaries 
are  Dartmoor,  and  the  heights  of  Chudleigh,  on  the  north  ; 
Plymouth  Sound  on  the  weft  ; Torbay  on  the  eaft  ; and  on 
its  fouthern  point,  the  Englifh  channel.  Its  area,  includ- 
ing the  rich  valley  of  the  Dart,  which  extends  towards  Afh- 
burton,  comprehends  nearly  250  fquare  miles.  This  trad 
is  ftrikingly  diverfified  by  bold  fwells,  winding  coombs,  and 
fine  vales ; and  in  many  parts,  particularly  towards  the 
north,  the  feenery  is  pidurefque,  and  highly  romantic. 
Numerous  fprings  flow  from  the  lides  of  the  hills,  and  unit- 
ing into  brooks  and  rivulets,  fpread  luxuriance  and  beauty 
through  a confiderable  extent  of  country.  Great  quan- 
tities of  cyder  are  made  in  this  diftrid,  as  well  as  in  the  vale 
of  Exeter;  and  as  almoft  every  farm  has  its  orchard,  the 
general  produce  affords  a confiderable  furplus  for  exporta- 
tion. Preference  is  generally  given  to  thofe  apples  which 
are  moft  juicy,  yet  they  are  feldom  forted  : the  red-ftreak 
is  the  fpecies  confidered  as  moft  produdive.  The  fweet 
cyder  is  chiefly  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Staverton,  but  of 
the  fame  kind  of  fruit  as  the  rough  : the  fweet  tafle  arifes 
from  its  being  often  racked,  which  checks  the  fermentation. 
The  cyder  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter,  Chud- 
leigh, Newton-Bulhel,  Peignton,  Totnefs,  and  fome  conti- 
guous places,  i3  deemed  of  fuperior  flavour.  In  this  diftrid 
alio  a confiderable  quantity  of  butter  is  made  : the  mode  of 
producing  the  cream  is  almoft  peculiar  to  Devonfhire  ; it  is 
raifed  by  heating  the  milk  in  earthen  or  brafs  pans,  and  is 
then  worked  into  butter  by  the  hand  of  the  dairy-maid, 
who  turns  it  all  one  way  in  a bowl  or  tub,  without  the  afiift- 
ance  of  the  churn.  After  the  cream  is  taken  off,  the  Raided 
milk  is  made  into  an  inferior  kind  of  cheefe. 

The  breed  of  catttle  in  Devonfhire  is  fpoken  of  by  Mr. 
Mat  (hall,  in  his  Rural  Economy  of  the  Weft  of  Eng'and, 
as  being  in  many  refpeds  the  moft  perfed  in  England. 
This  accurate  obferver  imagines  all  the  varieties  to  be  fprung 
from  the  native  breed  of  the  ifland,  and  remarks,  that  with 
the  exception  of  colour,  they  exadly  refemble  the  wild 
cattle  which  are  ftill  prtferved  at  Chillingham  park,  in 
Northumberland.  The  Devonfhire  breed  are  of  the  middle- 
horned kind,  but  vary  confiderably,  both  in  fizt  and  form, 
in  different  parts  of  the  county.  “ North  Devon,”  fays 
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Mr.  M.,  u takes  the  lead  in  both’thefc  particulars;  and  its 
breed  are  in  both  nearly  what  cattle  ought  to  be.  In  fize, 
they  are  rather  below  the  defirable  point  for  the  heavier 
works  of  hufbandry  ■ but  they  make  up  for  this  deficiency, 
in  exertion  and  agility  ; and  are,  beyond  companion,  the  bed 
workers  I have  any  where  feen.  As  dairy  cattle  the  Devon- 
fhire  breed  are  not  excellent ; rearing  for  the  ead-country 
graziers  having  long  been  the  main  object  of  the  farmers  of 
this  county ; but  as  grazing  cattle,  individuals  in  every 
part  of  the  county  (hew  the  breed  to  be  excellent.  In 
Well  Devonfhire  the  breed  is  confiierably  fmaller  than  in 
the  northern  diftrift,  and  their  quality  in  every  refpeft 
lower.”  Oxen  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  the 
plough-team  of  this  county  ; fometimes  with  horfes  before 
them,  but  more  generally  alone.  Four  aged  oxen,  or  fix 
growing  lleers,  are  the  ufual  number  yoked  to  one  plough. 

Among  the  products  of  Devonfhire  fhould  be  noticed  the 
great  variety  of  filh  which  abound  in  its  rivers  and  on  its 
coatls ; and,  in  addition  to  the  borne  confumption,  afford  a 
very  confiderable  fupply  to  the  Bath  and  London  markets. 
In  the  rivers  Tamar  and  Tavy,  great  numbers  of  falmon  are 
annually  taken,  producing  large  fums  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  ellates  which  have  the  right  of  fifhing.  Tne  falmon- 
filhery  on  the  Tavy  is  appendant  to  the  lands  of  Buckland- 
place  , the  feat  of  the  Drake  family,  by  whofe  anceftor,  the 
celebrated  circumnavigator,  the  eltate  was  purchaftd.  The 
weir  belonging  to  this  filherv  is  a work  of  coniiderable  mag- 
nitude. It  confilts  of  a ftrong  dam,  about  twelve  feet  high, 
thrown  acrofs  the  river  in  a part  where  two  projecting  rocks 
ferve  butcreff’es  to  the  mafonry,  which  is  built  arch-wife  to 
refill  the  prelfure  and  force  of  the  waters  in  times  of  Hood, 
when  they  col.eft  from  the  (lopes  of  the  Dartmoor  hills, 
and  rufti  down  with  extraordinary  impetuofity.  The  fi(h- 
ing  feafon  commences  in  the  Tavy  about  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  February,  (but  on  the  Tamar  not  till  feveral 
weeks  later,)  and  clofes  in  October  or  November,  when  the 
weir  is  thrown  open.  When  the  water  is  clear,  many  fai- 
mon  are  taken  with  the  fpear  by  poachers,  who  throw  this 
weapon  with  great  dexterity.  The  falmon  of  tie  Tamar  and 
Tavy  are  of  inferior  quality  to  thofe  taken  in  many  other 
rivers  in  Devonfhire.  Thofe  of  the  Exe  are  confidered  the 
mod  delicate,  and  fined  flavoured.  In  the  river  Dart  they 
are  caught  in  great  abundance  ; their  ufual  weight  is  from 
lix  to  fourteen  pounds  each  : though  they  are  frequently 
taken  of  the  weight  of  twenty  pounds  or  upwards.  Thofe 
that  afeend  the  Teign  are  often  fold  at  Chudlcigh  fo  low 
as  two-pence  or  three-halfpence  per  pound.  The  prevailing 
river  fi(h  of  Devon  is  the  trout,  which  are  provincially  called 
(hots,  from  their  rapid  motion  through  the  water.  The 
river  Otter  is  remarkable  for  its  trout,  and  falmon-peal ; the 
former  having  a peculiarly  rich  flavour,  and  the  latter  being 
very  large  and  firm.  The  plaife  of  the  Devonfhire  rivers 
are  efleemed  particularly  delicious ; more  fo,  perhaps,  than 
thofe  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  torpedo,  or 
eleftric  ray,  has  occafionally  been  caught  at  Torbay,  and 
fometimes  in  the  river  Dart. 

The  mineralogical  fubdances  of  Devonfhire  are  various 
and  numerous ; and  from  the  confufed  intermixture  of  the 
ftrata  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  it  is  confidered  that 
earthquakes  or  volcanoes  have  prevailed  here  at  fome  remote 
periods. 

Among  the  minerals  of  the  calcareous  genus,  lime-done 
is  the  mod  confiderable,  being  found  of  almod  every  de- 
feription  in  different  parts  of  the  county : many  quarries 
have  been  opened,  to  procure  it  for  the  purpofes  of  agricul- 
ture, building,  and  ornament.  In  the  eaffern  part  of  Devon 
it  approaches  to  the  nature  of  chalk,  and,  in  general,  is 


fcarcely  fufceptible  of  a polifh  : in  other  parts,  and  partlcu- 
larly  in  the  South-hams,  it  affumes  the  qualities  of  marble, 
and  for  hardnefs  and  beautiful  veinings,  refembles  the  bell 
marbles  of  Italy;  and  when  polifhed,  is  hardly  inferior  in 
ludre.  In  the  parifii  of  South  Moulton  are  many  quarries 
of  black  marble,  variegated  with  fmall  dreaks  of  white, 
which  takes  a fine  polifh,  but  is  moftly  burnt  into  lime. 
Gypfum  is  obtained  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  though 
not  in  particular  abundance  : near  Plymouth  it  appears  in 
unicn  with  the  lime-done.  It  is  alfo  found  at  Saicombe- 
Regis,  and  at  many  places  in  the  lime-done  diftrift,  fouth- 
well  of  Exeter.  In  the  mines  of  Beer-Ferris  fluor-fpar  is 
procured  in  great  pltnty,  and  of  ieveral  varieties,  both  as 
to  fhape  and  colour : a fpecimen  of  debated  fpar  has  been 
found  at  Oxton,  near  Haldon. 

Argillaceous  fubdances  abound  in  almod  every  part  of  the 
county.  In  the  vale  of  Iving’s-Teignton,  pipe  and  potter’s 
clay  is  procured  in  great  quantities;  and  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
fand  tons  are  annually  f«;nt  from  the  port  of  Teignmouth, 
to  fupply  the  potteries  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  other 
parts.  Schidus  is  common  to  almod  the  whole  county,  and 
confifts  of  a great  number  of  laminae,  differing  in  thicknefs, 
from  three  feet  to  half  an  inch. 

In  the  filicious  clafs  are  quartz  crydals,  which  have  been 
found  in  various  parts  of  Devonfhire,  but  generally  very 
fmall.  On  Dartmooor  they  have  been  fometimes  met  with 
in  the  fiffures  of  the  granite  : they  have  alfo  been  difeovered 
in  abundance  in  the  red  foil,  or  rock,  at  Rougemont  cadle  ; 
and  near  Samford-Spinney,  in  great  plenty  : their  common 
form  is  the  hexagonal  prifm,  terminating  with  two  pyramids. 
Flints  exill  in  great  abundance,  but  particularly  in  the 
mountainous  traft  of  Haldon.  The  principal  kinds  of 
free-done  are  dug  in  the  parifhes  of  Salcombe,  Branfcombe, 
and  Beer. 

Varieties  of  lava,  here  called  iron-ftone,  whin-done,  and 
bafi  lc,  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  bear  a 
di iking  refesr.blance  to  the  Derhyfhire  toad-done  : it  exills, 
however,  in  the  greated  plenty  in  the  vicinity  of  Exeter  ; 
and  the  entire  rock  on  which  the  cadle  Hands  has  been  con- 
fidered as  volcanic. 

Granite,  called  alfo  moor-ftone,  is,  as  in  Cornwall,  found 
in  various  places,  but  particularly  in  Dartmoor,  where  the 
mountains  commence  which  extend  into  that  county.  It  ge- 
nerally lies  in  vaft  irregular  maffes,  and  in  great  variety,  as 
to  texture  and  colour.  Specimens  of  the  red  granite  are  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  when  well  polifhed.  On  expofure  to  the 
atmofphere,  it  acquires  folidity ; but  when  firft  railed,  may 
be  worked  with  little  difficulty. 

The  mod  remarkable  of  the  inflammable  fubdances  dif- 
eovered in  Devonfhire  is  the  Bovev  coal,  the  origin  of  which 
has  given  rife  to  confiderable  difeuffion  among  geologilts.  It 
is  obtained  in  the  extenfive  flat  called  Bovey  Heathfield, 
which  appears  to  have  been  formerly  covered  by  the  tide, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  be  lower  than  the  level  of  the  fea.  The 
nature  and  peculiar  properties  of  this  mineral,  are  fully  de- 
fenbed  by  Mr.  Polwhele,  in  his  Hidory  of  Devonfhire. 

Pyrites  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  and  fre« 
quently  appears  in  globular  balls  of  different  fizes.  A great 
number  were  met  with  a few  years  ago  in  the  fchidus,  near 
Chudleigh,  lying  at  fome  didance  from  each  other.  Seve- 
ral of  them  are  in  the  cabinet  of  P.  Raflileigh,  efq.  of 
Menabilly. 

The  principal  metallic  fubdances  of  Devonfhire  are  the 
ores  of  tin,  lead,  iron,  and  manganefe.  Gold,  filver,  cop- 
per, bifmuth,  antimony,  and  cobalt  have  alfo  been  found, 
but  in  fmall  quantities.  The  tin-works  were  anciently  nu- 
merous and  valuable,  but  have  in  a great  meafure  been 
4 abandoned; 
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abandoned  ; the  mines  of  Cornwall  being1  confiderably  more 
productive  : though  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  Devonfhire 
pioduced  greater  quantities  of  tin  than  that  county  ; its 
coinage  being  fet  to  farm  at  too/,  annually,  and  that  of 
Cornwall  at  no  more  than  ico  marks.  The  importance  of 
its  trade  in  tin  is,  indeed,  manifefted  from  its  ftannary  courts, 
and  coinage  towns,  of  which  there  are  four  ; Plympton,  Ta- 
viftock,  Afhburton,  and  Chagford.  The  members  of  thefe 
courts  have  the  privilege  from  time  to  time,  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  lord  warden,  of  choofing  certain  jurats  to 
meet  in  a general  ailembly  at  Ciockern  Tor,  in  the  midft  of 
Dartmoor,  with  power  to  make  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
the  mines  and  ftannaries.  “ There  are  numberkfs  ilream- 
works  on  Dartmoor,  and  in  its  vicinities,”  Mr.  Polwhele 
obterves,  { which  have  lain  forfaken  for  ages.  In  the  pa- 
tifhes  of  Manaton,  King’s-Teignton,  and  Teigngrace,  are 
many  old  tin-works  of  this  kind,  which  the  inhabitants  at- 
tribute to  that  period  when  wolves  and  winged  ferpents  were 
no  ft  rangers  to  the  hills  or  the  valhes.  The  Bovev  Heath- 
field  has  been  worked  in  the  fame  manner;  and,  indeed,  all 
the  vallies  from  the  Ideath-field  to  Dartmoor  bear  the  traces 
of  fhoding  and  ftreaming ; which,  I doubt  not,  was  either 
Britifh  or  Phenician.  Lead  was  alfo  familiar  to  the  weftern 
Britons,  i hat  the  Danmomans  had  iron-works  is  plain 
from  CaTar,  who  mentions  the  exigua  copla  of  our  iron  in 
the  maritime  parts  : the  iron-pits  of  Blackdown  were,  I 
conceive,  originally  Britifh,  and  were  afterwards  worked  by 
the  R.omans.”  rihe  lead  ore  of  this  county  is  chiefly  of  a 
greyifh  blue  colour,  but  of  feveral  varieties.  The  potter’s 
or  teffellated  ore  is  of  a fhining,  rectangular,  tabulated  Ifruc- 
titre,  always  breaking  into  cubical  granules:  another  kind  is 
of  a flaky,  fmooth,  gloffy  texture,  breaking  into  more  pon- 
derous fragments : and  a third  fort  is  very  clofe  grained  ; 
fraClure,  fpatkling  and  uneven,  and  very  rich  in  filver : the 
latter  variety  has  been  obtained  in  plenty  at  the  Beer-ferris 
mines.  Some  very  rich  lead  ore  was  dilcovered  a few  years 
ago  near  the  furface  at  Comb-martin,  lron-ltone  is  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  county,  and  in  many  varieties ; but 
docs  not  appear  to  be  particularly  rich  in  metal.  Native  fil- 
ver has  been  found  in  different  fubftances,  and  in  various 
forms ; granular,  filamentous,  capillary,  arborefcent,  and 
cryftallized.  Manganefe  is  chiefly  obtained  at  Upton  Pyne, 
where  it  was  difcovered  about  forty  years  ago.  Antimony 
has  been  found  in  feveral  places  within  the  three  parifhes  of 
Chudleigh,  Hennock,  and  South  Bovey.  Cobalt,  inter- 
fperfed  with  numerous  filaments  of  filver,  has  been  difcovered 
in  confiderable  abundance  at  Sampford. 

Mineral  waters  are  very  numerous  in  this  county,  and  are 
chiefly  of  the  chalybeate  kind;  though  they  have  not  in  any 
particular  degree  been  appropriated  to  medicinal  purpofes. 
The  ftrongeit  fprings  of  this  defeription  arife  at  Gubb’s 
Wall,  near  Cleave  ; at  Bella  Marfh,  near  King’s-Teignton  ; 
at  Ilfington,  in  the  vicinity  of  Totnefs ; at  Brook,  near 
Taviffock  ; and  at  Bampton  : the  fpring  at  the  latter  place 
is  laid  to  be  more  ftrongly  impregnated  with  iron  than  any 
other. 

Devonfhire  abounds  with  rivers : fome  of  them  flow  north- 
ward into  the  Briftol  Channel ; and  others  fouthward  into 
the  Britifh  Channel : being  enlarged  in  their  progrefs  by  in- 
numerable leffer  ftreams.  The  principal  are  the  Taw,  the 
Torridge,  the  Dart,  the  Teign,  and  the  Exe  .•  the  molt  con- 
fiderable of  the  fecondary  rivers  are  the  Tavy,  the  Plym, 
the  Yealm,  the  Arme  or  Erme,  the  Aven,  the  Otter,  the 
S:d,  the  Axe,  and  the  Lyn.  The  Tamar  is  fometimes  in- 
cluded among  the  Devonfhire  rivers,  as  being  equally  com- 
■mon  to  this  county  as  to  Cornwall,  but  is  more  generally 
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confidered  as  belonging  to  the  latter  from  rifing  within  its 
limits. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Devonfhire  were  the  Danmo- 
nii.  Und  er  the  Roman  fubjugation,  this  county  was  in- 
cluded in  the  diftrift  called  Britannia  Prima  : by  the  Saxons 
it  was  made  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Weffex  ; and  fo  con- 
tinued till  the  incorporation  of  the  Saxon  ftates  into  one 
monarchy  "under  Egbert. 

D evonfhire  is  in  the  dioccfe  of  Exeter,  and  in  the  weftern 
circuit.  It  is  divided  into  thirty-three  hundreds;  and  con- 
tains 40  market  towns,  394  parifhes,  61,190  houfes,  and 
343,000  inhabitants.  The  members  returned  to  parliament 
are  twenty-fix  : two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  eacli  of  the 
following  places;  Exeter,  Totnefs,  Plymouth,  Oakhamp- 
ton,  Barnftaple,  Plympton,  Honiton,  Taviftock,  Afhburton, 
Dartmouth,  B-re-Aifton  and  Tiverton.  The  county  pays 
twenty -one  parts  of  the  land  tax  ; and  fuppiies  1600  men  to 
the  militia.  The  aflizes  are  field  at  Exeter.  Marfhall’s 
Plural  Economy  oi  the  Weft  of  England.  Polwfiele’s  Hif- 
tory  of  Devonfhire.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales. 

DEVONSHI RIN  G in  Agriculture , a name  formerly  ap- 
plied to  th  pro  a efs  of  paring  and  our-fing. 

DEVOTION  of  devoto,  from  devoveo,  I conftcrate,  a 
fincere,  ardent  worfhip  of  God. 

Monf.  Jurieu  defi  >es  devotion,  a foftening  and  yielding 
heart,  with  an  inward  confolation,  which  the  fouls  of  be- 
lievers feel  in  the  exercifes  of  piety. 

Devotion,  according  to  Dr.  Blair  (fee  Sermon  x.  vol.  i.) 
is  the  lively  exercife  of  thofe  affe&ions,  which  we  owe  to 
the  Supreme  B ing,  comprehending  feveral  emotions  of  the 
heart,  which  all  terminate  on  the  fame  great  objeft.  The 
chief  of  thefe  are  veneration,  gratitude,  defire,  and  refigna- 
tion.  Veneration  is  an  affedlion  compounded  of  awe  and 
love,  and  looks  up  to  the  Diety,  as  he  is  in  himfeif : — gra- 
titude for  the  divine  benefits  is  a warmer  emotion  than  iimple 
veneration,  and  regards  God  as  he  is  towards  us : — defire 
regards  the  favour  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  its  chief  good 
and  final  reft  : — and  thefe  feveral  fentiments  and  affections 
produce,  and  are  accompanied  by,  an  entire  reiignation  of 
the  foul  to  God,  as  the  confummation  of  truft  and  hope. 
Accordingly, devotion  expreffes,  not  fo  much  the  performance 
of  any  particular  duty,  as  the  fpirit  which  ought  to  animate 
all  religious  duties.  It  ffands  oppofed,  not  merely  to  down- 
right vice  ; but  to  a heart  which  is  cold,  and  infen fibie  to  fa- 
cred  things  ■,  which  from  compulfion,  perhaps,  and  a fenfe 
of  interelf,  preferves  fome  regard  to  the  divine  commands, 
but  obeys  them  without  ardour,  love,  or  joy.  This  excellent 
preacher  obferves,  that  in  the  culture  and  exercife  of  a devout 
fpirit,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  guard  againft  ex- 
tremes of  every  kind  in  religion  ; as  fuperftition,  on  the  one 
hand,  which  attaches  men,  with  immoderate  zeal,  to  ti  e 
ritual  and  external  part  of  religion,  and  enthufiafrn,  on  the 
other,  diredting  their  whole  attention  to  internal  emotions, 
and  my  ftical  communications  with  the  fpintual  world  : while, 
neither  the  one,  nor  the  other,  has  paid  fufficienc  regard 
to  the  great  moral  duties  of  the  Chriftian  life.  Some  perions, 
eagerly  anxious  to  avoiQ  thefe  two  great  abufes  of  religion, 
have  ntgle&ed  to  obferve,  that  there  are  extremes  oppolite 
to  each  of  the  former,  into  which  they  are  in  danger  of  pre- 
cipitating themfelvcs.  Thus,  the  horror  of  fuperftition  has 
fometimes  produced  contempt  for  all  external  inftitutions ; 
as  if  it  were  pofiible  for  religion  to  fubiift  in  the  world,  with- 
out forms  of  worfhip,  or  public  acknowledgement  of  God. 
Others,  well  affcdled  in  the  main  to  the  caufe  of  goodnefs, 
obferving  that  perfons  of  a devout  turn  have  at  times  been 
carried  away,  by  warm  affe&ions,  into  unjuftifuble  exceifes, 
j S j have 
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have  thence  haftily  concluded,  that  all  devotion  was  akin  to 
enthufiafm  ; and  feparating  religion  totally  from  the  heart 
and  affe&ions,  have  reduced  it  to  a frigid  obfervance  of  what 
they  call  the  rules  of  virtue.  In  order  to  guard  againft  this 
extreme,  it  fhould  be  coniidered,  that  true  devotion  is  rational 
and  well-founded  ; that  it  is  of  the  higheft  importance  to 
every  other  part  of  religion  and  virtue  ; and  alfo,  that  it  is 
mod  conducive  to  our  happinefs.  Pure  and  rational  devo- 
tion, as  our  author  well  obferves,  fhould  be  carefully  diftin- 
guifhed  from  that  which  is,  in  any  degree,  fpurious  and  adul- 
terated. For  this  purpofe  devotion  fhould  not  be  made  to 
confift  in  the  mere  performance  of  any  external  act  of  wor- 
fhip  ; nor  fhould  the  pleafures  and  advantages  of  it  be  con- 
ceived as  open  indifcriminately  to  all ; nor  fhould  it  be  re- 
prefented  as  requiring  an  entire  retreat  from  the  world,  or 
as  enjoining  a total  contempt  of  all  the  pleafures  and  enjoy- 
ments of  human  fociety  ; nor  again,  fhould  it  be  believed, 
that  devotion  nourifhes  a fpirit  of  feverity,  in  judging  of  the 
manners  and  characters  of  others ; or,  that  perpetual  rapture 
and  fpiritual  joy  belong  to  devotion. 

Uuder  the  name  of  devotions  are  ufually  underflood  cer- 
tain religious  pra&ices,  which  a perfon  makes  it  a rule  to 
difcharge  regularly  ; and  with  reafon,  if  this  exadlitude  be 
founded  on  folid  piety ; otherwife  it  is  vanity,  or  fuper- 
ftition. 

Devotion,  among  the  Romans,  was  a fort  of  facrifice, 
or  ceremony,  whereby  they  confecrated  themfelves  to  the 
fervice  of  fome  perfon. 

The  ancients  had  a notion,  that  the  life  of  one  might  be 
redeemed  by  the  death  of  another:  and  hence  were  thofe 
devotions  fo  frequent  for  the  lives  of  the  emperors.  Thefe 
were  either  private  or  public  ; of  the  former  fort  were  the  de- 
votions of  the  two  Deciiand  of  Curtius,  who  devoted  them- 
felves to  fave  the  Romans.  The  devotion  of  Decius,  who, 
after  devoting  himfelf  to  his  country,  threw  himfelf  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  and  was  killed,  is  faid  to  have  gained 
the  Romans  the  viftory.  On  this  occafion  Decius  gave 
notice  to  the  pontiff  Valerius,  to  pronounce  the  form  of 
devoting  : “ Deorum  ope,”  fays  he,  “ Valeri,  opus  ell ; 
agedum ; praei  verba  quibus  me  pro  legibus  devoveam.” 
The  public  devotions  were  performed  by  the  didlator  or 
conful,  at  the  head  of  an  army.  The  form  is  tranfmitted  to 
us  by  Macrobius  (Sat.  1.  3,  9.)  and  is  as  follows  : “ Father 
Dis,  Pluto,  Jupiter,  Manes,  or  by  whatever  name  it  is  lawful 
to  call  you,  I befeech  you  to  fill  this  city  of  Carthage,  and 
the  army  I mean,  with  terror  and  conflernation  : Grant  that 
they  who  bear  arms  againft  our  legions  and  army,  may  be 
put  to  the  rout,  that  the  inhabitants  of  their  cities,  and  of 
their  fields,  with  all  that  dwell  in  them,  of  every  age,  may 
be  devoted  to  you,  according  to  the  laws,  by  which  our 
greatefl  enemies  are  devoted.  I,  by  the  authority  of  my 
commiffion,  devote  them,  in  name  of  the  Roman  people, 
in  name  of  the  army,  and  in  name  of  our  legions,  that  you 
may  preferve  both  the  commanders  and  thofe  who  ferve  un- 
der them.” 

But  devotion  to  any  particular  perfon  was  not  known  till 
Auguftus.  The  day  after  the  title  Auguftu3  had  been 
given  to  O&avius,  Pacuvius,  a tribune  of  the  people,  began 
to  fay,  he  would  devote  and  confecrate  himfelf  to  him,  as  was 
praftifed  among  the  barbarous  nations,  to  obey  him  even  at 
the  expence  of  life,  if  he  were  commanded.  His  example 
was  immediately  followed  by  all  the  reft ; and  it  came  at 
length  to  be  eftablilhed  into  a cuftom,  never  to  go  to  falute 
the  emperor,  without  declaring,  they  were  devoted  to  him. 
Auguftus,  though  feeming  to  oppofe  this  vile  and  infamous 
flattery,  yet  rewarded  the  author. 
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Cornelius  Nepos  ufes  the  word  devotion  for  a kind  of  ■ 
punifhmeot,  confifting  of  direful  curfes,  and  marks  of  in- 
famy. See  Accursed,  and  Execration. 

Whenever  the  law  devoted  any  one  to  death,  it  was  per- 
mitted to  kill  him.  One  of  Romulus’s  laws  was  conceived 
in  thefe  terms : ‘ Si  patronns  client!  fraudem  faxit,  facer 
efto.  i.  e.  Jf  any  patron  defrauds  his  client,  let  him  be  de- 
voted.” It  was  to  Pluto  or  Dis,  and  the  other  infernal  dei- 
ties, that  criminals  were  devoted. 

DEVOURING,  in  Heraldry.  When  fifhes  are  borne 
in  an  efcutcheon,  in  a feeding  pofture,  the  heralds  deno- 
minate it  devouring  ■ becaufe  fifties  fwallow  all  their  food 
whole. 

DEUPRAG,  in  Geography,  a town  in  the  country  of 
Thibet;  15  miles  S.  of  Sirinagur. 

DEVRACOTA,  a trail  of  land  on  the  coaft  of  Orixa, 
in  the  fouthern  part  of  Hindooftan,  called  the  Deccan,  which 
had  been  ceded  to  the  French  Eaft  India  company  by  the 
viceroys  of  Golconda.  It  is  about  20  miles  S.  of  Mafuli- 
patam,  and  renowned  for  its  uncommon  fertility.  Its  clear 
value  to  the  French,  before  1754,  was  100, coo  rupees,  or 
240,000  French  livres  per  annum.  Herbin  Statiftique  de 
la  France,  vol.  vii. 

DEU  REN,  or  Duren,  anciently  Marcodurum,  was  for- 
merly a town  of  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  in  Germany,  but  is  now  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Roer,  diftridt  of  A;x-la-Chapelle,  fituated 
on  the  river  Roer,  15  miles  S.  of  Juliers,  30  S.  W.  of  Co- 
logne. E.  long.  90.  Lat.  50°  46'.  It  contains  3489  in- 
habtants,  and  is  the  chief  place  cf  a canton,  which,  in  57 
communes,  comprifes  a population  of  16,695  individuals. 

DEURIOPUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  Ma- 
cedonia, forming  a part  of  Pseoma  ; iituated  between  the 
rivers  Axius  and  Erigon.  Its  principal  towns  were  Bry- 
anium,  Alalcomenae,  and  Stymbara,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
fame  with  Stubera. 

DEUS  DEDiT,orGod’s gift,  in  Biography, pope,  fucceffor 
to  Boniface  IV.  in  the  year  614.  He  reigned  but  three 
years;  and,  we  have  but  few  particulars  tranfmitted  to  us 
refpedling  him,  farther  than  that  he  was  a native  of  Rome, 
and  fon  of  a fubdeacon  of  the  church,  and  that  his  eledlion 
to  the  pontificate  was  unanimous.  He  was  a pious  and 
benevolent  man,  and  to  him  have  been  imputed  divers  mi- 
racles. Morc-ri  mentions  one  in  which  he  healed  a leprous 
man  by  bringing  their  mouths  in  contadl.  The  biographer 
probably  gave  little  credit  to  fuch  a report,  but  thought  it 
neceffary  to  infert  it  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  devotees  to 
the  Catholic  religion.  Moreri. 

DEUS  Vult,  Deus  le  Volt:  the  cry  of  battle  among 
the  Croifaders,  in  their  feveral  expeditions  into  the  Eaft  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  council  of  Cler- 
mont, held  by  pope  Urban  II,  in  the  year  1096,  for  inflitu- 
ting  the  firft  croilade,  the  whole  affembly  there  prefent,  laity, 
as  well  as  clergy,  anfwering  his  exhortations  with  a general 
and  fudden  cry  of  Deus  Vult,  It  is  the  will  of  God,  the 
pontiff  reprefented  this  as  the  effedft  of  infpiration,  and 
appointed  thofe  words  to  be  the  fignal  for  attacking  and 
rallying  in  the  enfuing  battles  againft  the  Saracens,  which 
they  continued  to  be  in  all  future  croifades  as  well  as  in  the 
firft.  See  Croisade. 

DEUS1NGIUS,  Anthony,  in  Biography , a learned 
phyfician,  and  voluminous  wricer  on  every  part  of  medicine, 
and  on  other  branches  of  natural  philofophy,  was  born  at 
Meurs,  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  Odlober  i6th,  1612.  Af- 
ter acquiring  a proficiency  in  the  learned  languages,  to 
which,were  added  the  Arabic  and  Perfian,  he  went  to  Ley- 
den, 
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den,  where  he  completed  his  education  by  taking  the  de- 
gree of  doftor  in  medicine,  in  1634.  Three  years  after 
he  was  appointed  profeflor  in  mathematics  at  Meurs.  In 
1639,  he  was  called  to  lucceed  Ifaac  Pontanus,  in  the  chair 
of  natural  philofophy  and  mathematics,  and,  in  1642,  to 
that  of  medicine  at  Harderwick,  to  which  was  added  the 
office  of  phyfician  to  the  city.  From  Harderwick,  he  went 
to  Groningen,  where,  in  addition  to  the  offices  limilar  to 
thofe  he  held  at  Harderwick,  he  was  appointed  rtdfor  of 
the  univerlity,  and  ancient  of  the  church.  Amid  the  bufi- 
nefs  which  fuch  accumulated  duties  heaped  upon  him,  he 
found  leifure  to  write  a greater  number  of  treatifes  on  the 
different  parts  of  medicine  and  philofophy,  than  have  fallen 
from  the  pen  of  almcft  any  other  man.  In  the  lift  Haller 
has  givei  , we  find  the  titles  of  fifty-four  treatifes,  or  differ- 
tations.  But  a fmall  number  of  thefe  are  on  practical  fub- 
jefts.  Many  of  them  are  metaphyfical,  and  a ftill  greater 
number  are  controverfial.  Thefe  are  written  with  great  acri- 
mony, particularly  thofe  relating  to  his  controverfy  with 
Silvius,  though  the  fubje&s,  which  are  mollly  phyfiological, 
do  not  feem  calculated  to  excite  fo  much  rancour  as  we  fee 
infufed  into  them.  A few  of  the  titles  follow,  for  the  reft 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  different  parts  of  the  Bibliothe- 
ca of  Haller.  “ Joannes  Cloppenburgius,  Weautontimoru- 
menos,  feu  retorfio  injuriarum  de  libeilo  falfidico,  cui  titulus, 
Res  judicata,  cumulatarum,”  1643,  4to.  The  fubjedt  of 
difpute  is  the  nature  of  the  foul,  and  on  the  intelligences 
that  diredf  the  courfe  of  the  ftars.  “ Canticum  Avicernae 
de  Medicina,  ex  Arab.  Lat.  reddit,”  1649,  4to-  “ Differ- 
tationes  duac,  prior  de  motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis,  altera  de 
ladte  ac  nutrimento  foetus  in  utero,”  4to.  1651.  In  this  he 
defends  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  deferibed  by  our 
countryman  Harvey.  “ Synopfis  Medicinae  univerfalis,*’ 
1649.,  Sec.  Deufingius  died  in  the  winter  of  16 66,  of  a 
pleuritic  affc&ion,  occafioned  by  taking  a long  journey,  in 
very  fevere  weather,  to  vifit  the  count  of  Naffau,  to  whom 
he  was  phyfician.  Eloy  Di£t.  Hift. 

DEUTEROCANONICAL,  compounded  of  hvrepo;, 
fecond,  and  *avow*oj,  canonical , in  Biblical  Hi/lory , an  appel- 
lation given  to  certain  books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
were  added  to  the  canon  after  the  reft  ; either  becanfe  they 
were  not  wrote  till  after  the  compilation  of  the  canon,  or 
becaufe  of  fome  difputes  as  to  their  canonical  authority. 

The  Jews,  it  is  certain,  acknowledge  feveral  books  in 
their  canon,  which  were  put  there  later  than  the  reft. 
They  fay,  that,  under  Ezra,  a great  affembly  of  their  doc- 
tors, which  they  call,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  great  fyna- 
gegue , made  the  colledbon  of  the  facred  books,  which  we  have 
now  in  the  Hebrew  Old  Teftament : and  they  agree,  that 
they  put  books  therein  which  had  not  been  fo  before  the 
Babylonifh  captivity.  Such  are  thofe  of  Daniel,  Ezekiel, 
Haggai,  &c.  and  thofe  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

And  the  Romifh  church  has  fince  added  others  to  the 
canon  that  were  not,  nor  could  be,  in  the  canon  of  the 
Jews  ; becaufe  fome  of  them  were  not  compofed  till  after 
the  canon  was  formed.  Such  is  the  book  of  Ecclefiajticus ; 
with  feveral  of  the  apocryphal  books,  as  that  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, Wifdom,  &c.  Others  were  added  ftill  later,  be- 
caufe their  canonical  authority  had  not  been  yet  examined  ; 
and,  till  fuch  examen,  and  judgment,  they  might  be  fet 
afide,  at  pleafure. 

But  fince  that  church  has  pronounced  as  to  the  canonical 
authority  of  thefe  books,  there  is  no  more  room  now  for 
her  members  to  doubt  of  them  than  there  was  for  the  Jews 
to  doubt  of  thofe  of  the  canon  of  Ezra  : and  the  deutero- 
canonical  books  are,  with  them,  as  canonical  as  the  proto- 
canonical  j the  only  difference  between  them  confifting  in 


this,  that  the  canonical  authority  of  the  one  was  not  gene- 
rally known,  examined,  and  fettled,  i'o  foon  as  that  of  the 
others. 

The  deuterocanonical  books,  in  the  modern  canon,  are, 
the  book  of  Either,  either  the  whole,  or  at  leaft  the  feven 
laft  chapters  of  it ; the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  ; that  of 
James;  and  that  of  Jude;  the  fecond  of  St.  Peter;  the 
fecond  and  third  of  St.  John  ; and  the  Revelation.  The 
deuterocanonical  parts  of  books  are,  the  Hymn  of  the 
Three  Children  ; the  Prayer  of  Azariah  ; the  hiftories  of 
Sufanna,  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  ; the  laft  chapter  of  St. 
Mark  ; the  bloody  fweat,  and  the  appearance  of  the  angel, 
related  in  St.  Luke.  chap.  xxii.  and  the  hiftory  of  the  adul- 
terous woman  in  St.  John,  chap.  viii.  See  Canon  and 
Bible. 

DEUTERONOMY,  one  of  the  facred  books  of  the 
Old  Teftament  ; being  the  fifth  book  of  the  law,  and  the 
laft  of  thofe  written  by  Mofes ; clofing,  according  to  the 
computation  of  Ufher,  the  hiftory  of  2 552^  years,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  death  of  Mofes.  The 
word  is  Greek,  compounded  of  mjof,  fecond , and  vo/ao?, 
law. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Mofes,  who  feems,  from  feveral 
paffages  that  occur  towards  the  beginning,  to  have  been  the 
author  of  this  book,  made  any  aivifion  of  what  he  wrote, 
into  diltinct  books  ; or  that  he  gave  different  names  and 
titles  to  the  different  parts  of  his  work  ; nor  do  the  Jews, 
even  at  this  day,  diftinguifh  them  in  the  copies  they  ufe  in 
the  fynagogues,  but  write  them  all  running  as  one  fingle 
work,  without  anyr  other  diftinilion  befide  that  of  little  and 
great  parafehes.  It  is  true,  in  the  other  copies,  ufed  by- 
private  perfons,  they  are  divided,  into  five  parts,  as  among 
us  ; but  they  give  them  no  other  name  but  the  firft  word 
wl  erewith  each  divifion  begins  ; much  as  we  do  in  quoting 
a decree,  or  chapter  of  the  canon  law. 

Thus  the  firft  part  of  Motes’s  work  they  call 
Berefchit , becanfe  it  begins  with  that  word  ; the  fecond,  they 
call  map  nbtfl  Veelleh  Schemoth  ; the  third,  NIp’T  Va- 
jickra  ; the  fourth,  HUT!  Vajiedabber  ; and  the  fiftn,  H/J"? 
onnin  Ellch  Hdddebarim ; which  is  one  of  the  firft 
words  thereof.  This  cultora  is  very  ancient  among  the 
rabbins,  as  appears  from  the  ancient  commentaries  on  thofe 
books,  called  Berefchit  Rabba  (“O'"! 

Veelleh  Schemoth  Rabba , tic.  from  the  Prolo- 
gus  Galeatus  of  St.  Jerom.  The  Greeks,  wh  n they  firft 
tranflated  the  law,  gave  the  five  parts  into  which  it  was  di- 
vided, the  names  of  Genefis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
and  Deuteronomy.  Accordingly  the  names  are  Greek,  ex- 
cepting that  of  Leviticus,  which  is  Hebrew  ; and  they  ex- 
prefs  what  is  contained  in  thofe  books,  or  at  leaft  the  molt 
remarkable  things  contained  therein  ; which  is  the  ufual 
Greek  manner  of  giving  titles. 

Tiie  book  of  Deuteronomy  was  fo  called,  becanfe  this  laft 
part  of -the  work  of  Mofes  comprehends  a repetition,  or  re- 
capitulation, which  that  legiflator  made  to  the  Ifraelites, 
before  his  death,  of  the  law  he  had  before  delivered  to  them 
at  large : and  hence  Deuteronomy  is  ftill  called,  by  the  rab- 
bins, HJtSfO  Mfchneh,  repetition  ; n“lin  H jWD  Repeti- 
tion of  the  law.  fecond  law,  they  likewife  caff  it  /UnDirTiDD 
the  Books  of  Reprimands  ; on  account  of  the  tweniy-ei  hth. 
chapter,  which  is  full  of  bleffings,  promifed  to  fuch  as 
keep  the  law  ; and  of  curfes,  threatened  to  fuch  as  tranf- 
grefs  it. 

The  book  of  Deuteronomy  was  written  in  the  fortieth 
year  after  the  delivery  from  Egypt,  in  the  country  of  the 
Moabites  beyond  Jordan:  Mofes  being  then  in  the  120th 
year  of  his  age  ; or  in  the  laft  year  of  his  life.  It  contains,  in 
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Hebrew,  eleven  parafehes,  though  only  ten  in  the  editions  of 
the  rabbins  at  Venice ; twenty  chapters  and  93  7 verft-s.  In  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  other  verfions,  it  contains  thirty-four  chap- 
ters : the  laft  was  not  written  by  Mofes,  Becaufe  it  contains 
a relation  of  his  death  and  burial.  Some  fay  it  was  added 
by  Jofhua,  immediately  after  Mofea’s  death  ; others  will 
have  it  added  by  Ezra,  which  is  the  molt  probable  opi- 
nion ; who  likewife  made  fome  interpolations  in  the  book 
itfelf,  as  chap.  ii.  ver.  12.  chap.  iii.  11.  and  14.  Eiehorn, 
in  his  “ Introdu&ion  to  the  Old  Teftament,”  publifhed  at 
Leipzig,  in  four  volumes,  17S7 — 1793,  eonfiders  this  book 
as  the  work  of  another  and  later  per  ion  than  Mofes,  who 
had  furvived  feveral  of  thofe  leaders  of  the  people,  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  fchools  of  the  prophets.  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott,  in  his  “ State  of  the  printed  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old 
Teftament, &c.”  ( vol.i.)  has  pointed  out  feveral  alterations  and 
interpolations  in  this  book ; and  reftored  the  true  reading, 
particularly  in  chap,  xxxi'i.  x — 5.  See  Pentateuch. 

DEUTEROPOTMI,  AEimposw Tjuoi,  from  ckimpoc,  fecun* 
dus,  and  wot/^o;,  fortuna,  or  mors,  among  the  Athenians,  a 
deiignation  given  to  one  who  had  been  thought  dead,  and 
alter  the  celebration  of  the  funeral  rites,  unexpt&edly  re- 
covered. It  was  unlawful  for  the  deuteropotmi  to  enter 
into  the  temple  of  the  Eumenides,  or  to  be  admitted  to 
the  holy  rites,  till  after  they  were  purified  by  being  let 
through  the  lap  of  a woman’s  gown,  that  they  might  feem 
to  be  new  born.  Pott.  ArchxoL  Graze,  tom.  i.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  4.  p.  223. 

DEUTEROSIS,  the  Greek  name  by  which  the  Jews 
called  their  mifehna,  or  fecond  law.  Deuterofis  in  Greek 
has  the  fame  fignification  almolt  as  milchna  in  Hebrew; 
both  fignify  an  iteration.  Eufebius  accufes  the  Jews  with 
corrupting  the  true  fenfe  of  Scripture  with  the  trifling  ex- 
planation of  their  deuterofes.  Calmct,  Dffit.  Bibl.  in  voc. 

DEUTICHEM,  or  Deutikem,  in  Geography,  a fmall 
town  of  Holland,  in  the  department  of  Gueldre,  on  the 
Old  Yffel,  famous  for  a conliderable  iron  foundery. 

DEUTSCH,  Ni  cholas  Manuel,  in  Biography , an 
eminent  artift,  was  a native  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  and 
flourifhed  in  1518.  He  is  mentioned  as  a celebrated  painter 
in  his  time.  He  alfo  cut  on  wood  feveral  of  his  own  de- 
ligns  in  a bold  and  free,  but  flight  ftyle  ; and  the  naked 
parts  of  his  figures  are  fornetimes  incorreft.  The  two  fol- 
lowing prints  of  this  artift  are  mentioned  by  Strutt ; viz. 
“ A woman  {landing,”  a middling  fize  upright  print,  and 
“ Several  women  figures  in  a compofition  alfo  a 
middling-fized  print,  lengthways.  To  the  initials  of  his 
name  and  a dagger,  is  added  the  date  1518.  This,  fays 
Strutt,  is  one  of  his  neateft  and  beft  engravings. 

DEU1  SCH  EYLAU,  in  Geography . See  Eylau. 

DEU  TbCHBROD,  Broda  Germanica,  in  the  Bohe- 
mian language  Brod  Niemeczky,  is  an  ancient  town  of  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  circle  of  Czaflaw.  It  is  called  Deutfch,  or  Ger- 
man Brod,  in  contradifbnCtion  to  Brod,  or  Bohemian  Brod, 
a town  in  the  circle  of  Kaurzim,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  the  Huffites  fuffered  a confiderable  defeat  in  the  year 
I484* 

DEUTZIA,  in  Botany,  (in  honour  of  prefident  John 
Deutz,  one  of  the  magiftrates  of  Amfterdam,  a patron  of 
1 hunberg,  who  promoted  and  contributed  to  the  expences 
of  his  botanical  expedition  to  Japan.)  Thunb.  Nov.  Gen. 
safe.  1.  19.  ic.  Jcip.  10.  Linn.  Syll.  Veg.  ed.  14.  423. 
Schreb.  305.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  730.  Juff.  431.  Clafs  and 
order,  Decandria  Trigynia.  Nat.  Old.  probably  Saxifrages 
of  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  inferior,  fomewhat 


bell  - fh  aped , three  times  fhorter  than  the  petals,  downy, 
with  five,  rarely  fix,  ovate,  obtufe,  upright,  dtciduous  teeth. 
Cor.  Petals  five,  rarely  fix,  inferted  into  the  rim  of  the  calyx, 
oblong,  obtufe,  undivided,  entire.  Stam.  Filaments  ten, 
inferred  into  the  rim  of  the  calyx,  alternately  fhorter  than  the 
corolla,  linear,  with  three  teeth  at  the  fumrrit,  of  which  the 
middle  one  is  awl-fhaped  and  bears  the  anther  ; anther  glo- 
bofe,  of  two  lobes  and  two  cells.  Pijl.  Germen  inferior, 
globcfe,  crowned  with  a prominent  border  ;•  ftyles  three, 
rarely  four,  fpreading,  thread-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  fta- 
mens ; ftigmas  obtufe.  Pcric.  Capfule  globofe,  truncate, 
the  fize  of  a fmall  pea,  perforated,  hard,  rough,  fomewhat 
three-cornered,  crowned  with  the  hardened  fpreading  bafes 
of  the  ftyles  ; internally  of  three  valves,  and  three,  rarely 
four,  cells,  burltmg  finally  at  the  bafe.  Seeds  feveral  in  each 
cell. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  bell-fliaped,  five-cleft.  Petals  five.  Fila- 
ments with  three  points.  Capfule  of  three  cells,  crowned 
with  the  permanent  ftyles,  buriting  at  its  bafe. 

Sp.  D.  fcabra-  Thunb.  Jap.  185.  t.  24.  Willd.  Sp. 
PL  v.  2.  730.  (Joro;  Kasmpf.  Amasn.  834. ) Found  in 
the  mountains  of  Japan,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  It 
forms  a fmall  branching  tree  like  elder,  with  round,  {lender, 
purpiifh,  fomewhat  hoary  branches.  Leaves  oppofite,  mofliy 
ftalked,  Ample,  ovate,  acute,  ferrated,  veiny,  very  rough  on 
both  fides  with  minute  ftarry  bri [ties.  Buds  of  feveral 
ovate,  hoary,  permanent  fcales.  Stipulas  none.  Flowers  in  ter- 
minal hoary  panicles,  white,  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  common 
lime  tree. 

Ksempfer  fays  the  wood  i3  hard,  tough,  and  frr.ootb, 
ufed  for  making  cabinets  and  very  fine  bodkins  ; and  that 
the  inner  bark,  which  is  green  and  very  bitter,  enters  into 
the  compofition  of  plafters.  Thunberg  informs  us  that  the 
leaves  are  uled  for  polifhing  the  articles  made  of  the  wood. 

DEVUIDER,  in  the  Manege , is  applied  to  a horfe,  that, 
upon  working  upon  volts,  makes  his  fhoulders  go  too  faft 
for  the  croup  to  follow  ; fo  that  inftead  of  going  upon  two 
treads,  as  he  ought,  he  endeavours  to  go  only  upon  one. 
This  comes  from  the  refiflance  he  makes  in  defending 
againft  the  heels  ; or  from  the  fault  of  the  horfe-man,  who 
is  too  hafty  with  his  hand.  See  PIaste. 

DEUX-PONTS,  in  German  Znveyhruch,  in  Latin  Bi- 
pontium,  in  Geography , was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Ger- 
man duchy  of  the  fame  name,  in  t!  e circle  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  which,  at  the  peace  of  Luneville,  was  ceded  to  ths 
French,  together  with  feveral  other  countries  fituatedon  the 
wefttrn  fhore  of  the  Rhine.  It  conflituted  at  that  time 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  ele&or,  now  king  of  Bavaria, 

Deux-Ponts  at  prefent  is  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mont  Tonnere,  chief  place  of  a diftrift  of  the  fame 
name,  fituated  on  the  river  Erlbach,  45  miles  S.  W.  of 
Worms,  66  N.  by  W.  of  Strafburg,  57  N.  E.  of  Metz, 
63  S.  W.  of  Mayence,  N.  lat.  490  20'.  It  has  a fub-pre- 
fetft,  a court  of  juftice,  and  a regifter  office.  Its  canton 
contains  only  3 communes,  and  5332  inhabitants,  4976  of 
whom  belong  to  the  town  itfelf. 

The  foil  of  the  diftrift  of  Deux-Ponts  is  mountainous  and 
not  very  fertile,  yet  it  produces  fufficient  food  for  its  inha- 
bitants. Madders  and  potatoes  thrive  well  ; the  paftures 
are  excellent ; there  is  much  wood,  and  game  in  plenty. 
The  vine  grows  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Glane. 
There  are  iron,  copper,  and  coal  mines,  and  a mine  of  agate, 
which  contains  ftones  as  precious  as  any  of  the  Indian 
agates.  They  are  ufed  for  fnuff- boxes,  rings,  feals,  fleevt- 
buttons.  See.  Contwig  has  a iteel  manufactory,  and  Hom- 
bourg  a manufacture  of  muffin. 
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The  diftri&  of  Deux-Ponta  counts  nine  cantons,  154 
communes,  and  55,568  inhabitants,  upon  a territorial  extent 
of  X795  kiliometres. 

DEW,  Dea}>,  ros ; water  depofited  by  the  atmofphere  in 
confequence  of  fimple  cooling,  commonly  by  night,  and  in 
drops  too  fmall  to  be  vifible,  until  colledted  on  the  leaves  of 
plants  and  other  objects. 

Cafaubon  derives  the  word  from  the  Greek  Sew,  which 
is  ftri&ly  / dew  ; the  u being  the  perfonal  pronoun  fuffixed 
by  contraction.  It  is  quite  as  probable,  neverthelefs,  that  a 
fubftantive,  anfwering  to  our  Anglofaxon  primitive,  gave 
rife  to  this  verb  in  the  Greek. 

Dew  is  a phenomenon  proper  to  clear  weather.  It  begins 
to  be  depofited  about  fun-fet,  is  moll  conflant  in  vallits  atid 
on  plains,  near  rivers,  and  other  collections  of  /water ; and 
abounds  on  thofe  parts  of  the  furface  which  are  clothed  with 
vegetation.  It  is  often  fufpended  when  rain  is  approaching, 
as  likewife  in  windy  weather,  and  before  thunder  ttorms:  an 
un  ufuallycopiousdepofition,  ho  we  ver,  fome  times  precedes  rain. 
In  general  it  does  not  fail  when  a clofe  veil  of  clouds,  how- 
ever flight,  remains  over  the  fky  after  fun-fet.  Its  approach, 
in  the  extenfive  valley  watered  by  the  Thames,  prefents  the 
following  appearance.  After  a clear  warm  day  there  is 
gradually  formed  on  the  horizon  a continuous  haze,  rifing 
fometimes  to  a confiderable  height,  and  often  tinged  by  the 
fetting  fun  with  a fine  gradation  of  red  and  violet  lhades. 
This  is  the  precipitated  water,  become  faintly  vifible  in  its 
defcent.  Dew  is  always  to  be  found  on  the  grafs  by  the 
time  that  this  haze  has  become  confpicuous,  and  its  abun- 
dance i3  proportioned  to  the  denfity  and  permanence  of  the 
latter. 

The  quantity  of  dew,  thus  depofited,  differs  confiderably  at 
different  places,  and  at  different  feafons  in  the  fame  place  ; 
nor  does  it  fall  upon  bodies  of  every  kind  indiferiminately. 
In  explanation  of  thefe  phenomena,  feveral  hypothc-fes  have 
been  fuggefted,  but  no  fatisfactory  theory  has  as  yet  been 
eftablifhtd  refpecting  them.  We  fhall  endeavour  to  give  our 
readers  a clear  idea  of  the  fubject , by  Hating  whatever  belongs 
to  it  in  the  following  order.  We  (hall,  in  the  firft  place, 
deferibe  the  fails  which  have  been  afeertained  by  means  of 
experiments  and  obfervations  ; fecondly,  we  lhall  bntfly 
mention  the  principal  hypothefes  that  have  been  offered  for 
their  explanation  ; and,  laftly,  we  (hall  fubjoin  fome  accounts 
of  peculiar  occurrences,  which  feem  to  belong  to  the  prefent 
article. 

1.  In  this  ifland  the  dew  is  obferved  (like  the  drops  of  a 
milling  rain  upon  the  leaves  of  grafs  and  other  vegetables, 
upon  wood,  glafs,  porcelain,  &c.,  or  upon  the  earth, 
which  is  thereby  frequently  rendered  fenfibly  moift,)  more 
copioufly  in  fpring  and  fummer  mornings ; than  at  other 
times  of  the  year.  In  autumn,  however,  and  even  in 
winter,  it  frequently  happens,  under  the  concurrence  of  par- 
ticular circumltances,  that  an  abundant  dew  is  depofited  in 
the  courfe  of  the  night. 

2.  In  countries  fituated  nearer  to  the  equator,  the  dews 
are  generally  obferved  in  the  morning  throughout  the  whole 
year  ; and  in  fome  places  they  are  fo  very  copious,  as  in 
great  meafure  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  rain,  which  feldom 
falls  in  thofe  places.  But  the  quantity  of  thefe  effects  is  not 
entirely  proportional  to  the  latitude,  other  local  circumltances 
concurring  to  their  production. 

3.  The  condenfation  of  the  vapour  which  forms  the  dew 
moftly  takes  place  whilll  the  fun  is  below  the  hoiizon  ; but 
no  particular  experiments  have  been  inftituted  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  determining  whether  the  condenfation  goes  on  regu- 
larly during  the  night,  or  alters  its  rate  with  any  particular 
law.  It  has,  however,  been  obferved,  that  in  moll  countries 


a confiderable  depofition  of  moillure  takes  place  not  long 
after  the  fetting  of  the  fun  ; but  foon  alter  the  depofition 
proceeds  with  a flackening  pace,  until  the  riling  of  the  fun  in 
the  morning.  But  the  regularity  of  thefe  effects  is  fre- 
quently counteradled  by  accidental  circumltances ; huh  as 
the  change  of  wind,  the  prefence  of  clouds,  &c. 

4.  In  cloudy  weather  there  is  little  or  no  dew  depofited. 

The  greatell  quantity  of  it  is  obferved  in  a morning  fubfe- 
quent  to  a clear.  Hill,  and  cool  night,  which  has  followed  a 
pretty  warm  day.  , 

5.  Mr.  Du  Fay,  at  Paris,  placed  two  ladders  againft  one 
another,  meeting  at  their  upper  ends,  and  fpreading  wide 
afunder  below.  Their  height  was  32  feet.  To  the  feveral 
Heps  of  thefe  he  faflened  large  panes  of  glafs,  fo  difpofed 
as  not  to  overfhade  one  another.  With  this  apparatus 
expofed  to  the  ambient  air,  he  found  that  the  lower  furface  of 
the  loweft  pane  of  glafs  was  firft  wetted  with  dew,  then  its 
upper  fur  face,  then  the  lower  furface  of  the  pane  next  above 
it  was  wetted,  and  fo  on,  until  all  the  panes  to  the  very  top 
of  the  ladders  became  covered  with  dew.  He  alfo  tried  the 
experiment  with  pieces  of  cloth  inftead  of  panes  of  glafs,  and 
the  refuit  was  firnilar  to  the  above.  He  weighed  all  the 
pieces  of  doth  on  the  mowing  following  their  expofure,  ard 
found  that  thofe  which  had  been  placed  lowermoil,  had  im- 
bibed more  moillure  than  thofe  which  had  been  fituated 
higher  up  ; he  owns,  however,  that  the  refuit  of  this  expe- 
riment did  not  prove  fo  fatisfactory  as  the  preceding.  In  ge- 
neral the  lower  parts  of  bodies  that  are  expofed  to  the 
amb’ent  air,  are  firft  covered  with  dew. 

6.  Mufchenbroeck  repeated  the  above-mentioned  experi- 
ments of  Du  Fay,  with  this  difference  however,  viz.  that  he 
placed  the  ladders,  & c.  upon  a plane  covered  with  Iheet  lead, 
but  the  experiment  war  attended  with  the  like  refuit. 

*7.  By  lhaking  the  leaves  of  plants  that  are  covered  with 
dew,  or  by  expofing  glafs  vtffels,  or  otherwife,  the  dew 
water  may  be  collected,  and  on  examination  it  will  be  found 
to  be  a pretty  pure  water  • un'efs  dull  and  other  accidental 
impurities  happen  to  be  gathered  with  the  dew  water.  Some 
particular  cafes  are  recorded,  in  which  the  dew  was  found  to 
differ  confiderably  from  pure  water  ; but  thofe  accounts  will 
be  noticed  hereafter. 

8.  The  moll  lingular  phenomenon  which  attends  this 
aqueous  condenfation  is,  that  the  dew  is  not  depofited  upon 
ail  kinds  of  fubllances  indiferiminately  ; it  falls  upon  certain 
bodies  much  more  abundantly  than  upon  others,  and  upon 
fome  even  not  at  all,  Alfo,  the  very  fame  bodies  have  been 
found  to  receive  the  dew  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree,  or  not  at 
ail,  according  to  certain  circumltances.  Thefe  anomalous 
effects  not  appearing  at  prefent  reconciltable»to  any  fatisfac- 
tory  theory,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  Hate  the  principal 
refults  of  the  experiments  that  have  been  made  on  purpofe  by 
various  philofophers,  in  order  that  the  ingenious  reader  may 
form  whatever  op’nion  he  thinks  belt  upon  the  fubject. 

9.  The  drops  of  dew  attach  themfelves  to  glals,  cryftals, 
and  porcelain,  much  more  readily  than  to  other  bodies  5 next 
to  thofe  come  the  leaves  of  vegetables,  wood,  efpecially 
when  varnilhed,  and  common  eartheri-ware  ; but  the  dew 
adheres  leaft  of  all  to  all  forts  of  metallic  bodies, 

10.  Mufchenbroeck  obferved  that  on  a leaden  gutter,  dew 
condenied  on  every  kind  of  fubftance,  and  fo  it  did  on  a table 
in  a certain  garden.  The  forty-fecond  volume  of  the  Philo- 
fopbical  Tranfactions,  page  112,  contains  fome  obfervations 
on  dew,  made  by  Dr.  L.  Stocke,  upon  the  leaded  platform 
of  a tower.  He  expofed  feveral  fubllances,  and  found,  upon 
the  whole,  that  the  dew  fell  plentifully  upon  giaffes  of  va- 
rious kinds ; it  fell  lefs  copioufly  upon  certain  pieces  of  wood, 
and  leaft  of  all.upon  metals,  excepting,  however,  fuch  as  werst 
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rough  ; for  he  found  that  much  dew  fell  upon  what  he  ealls 

ferrum  afperum,  and  plumbum  afperum.  None  fell  upon 
ruftyiron. 

11.  Mr.  Du  Fay,  at  Paris,  made  the  following  experi- 
ments. He  placed  a china  faucer  in  the  middle  of  a filver 
plate,  and  adjoining  to  it  he  placed  a china  plate,  having  in 
its  middle  a lilver  difh,  much  refembling  the  above-mentioned 
faucer.  All  this  he  expofed  to  the  ambient  air,  and  found 
that  the  china  faucer  was  covered  with  dew,  vvhillt  the  filver 
plate,  which  extended  four  inches  round  it,  was  not  moiftened 
in  the  leait.  Alfo  the  china  plate  was  covered  with  a con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  dew,  whilft  the  filver  difh  in  the  middle 
of  it  was  quite  dry. 

12.  Mr.  Du  Fay,  ir.  order  to  determine  whether  the  nature 
of  the  body  upon  which  the  vefftl  was  placed  to  receive  the 
dew  had  any  influence  in  the  effefl;,  employed  two  equal 
watch  glaffes,  one  of  which  he  placed,  with  its  concavity 
uppermoft,  upon  a lilver  plate  ; and  placed  the  other  in  a 
fimilar  manner  upon  a china  plate.  The  firft  of  thefe  glades 
was  furrounded  with  a filver  ferril,  the  objedf  of  which  was  to 
prevent  any  adheiion  of  dew  to  its  convex  lurface,  which 
faced  the  filver  plate.  This  apparatus  having  been  expofed 
for  feveral  fucceffive  nights,  he  conftantly  found  five  or  fix 
times  more  dew  in  the  watch  glafs,  which  Hood  upon  the 
china  plate,  than  in  that  which  flood  upon  filver.  He  aifo 
obferved,  that  in  the  latter,  thefmall  quantity  of  dew  flood 
principally  about  the  centre,  in  the  form  of  fmall  drops, 
which  diminifhed  in  fize  as  their  fituation  was  more  remote 
from  the  centre,  and  left  a border  of  about  half  an  inch, 
quite  dry  all  round  the  edge  of  the  glafs. 

13.  Dr.  Watfon,  bifliop  of  Landaff,  relates  fome  experi- 
ments performed  by  himfeif,  the  refult  of  which  coincides 
with  that  of  the  preceding  paragraph.  “ By  means,”  he 
fays,  “ of  a little  bees-wax,  I fattened  a half-crown  very 
rear,  but  not  quite  contiguous,  to  the  fide  of  the  glafs  ; and, 
fetting  the  glafs  with  its  mouth  downwards  on  the  grafs,  it 
prefently  became  covered  with  vapour,  except  that  part  of 
it  which  was  next  the  half-crown.  Not  only  the  half-crown 
itfelf  was  free  from  vapour,  but  it  had  hindered  any  from 
fettling  on  the  g'tafs  which  was  near  it ; for  there  was  a little 
ring  of  glafs  furrounding  the  half-crown,  to  the  diftance  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  which  was  quite  dry,  as  well  as  that  part 
of  the  glafs  which  was  immediately  under  the  half-crown  ; it 
feemed  as  if  the  filver  had  repelled  the  water  to  that  diftance. 
A large  red  wafer  had  the  fame  effeft  as  the  half-crown  ; it 
was  neither  wetted  itfelf,  nor  was  the  ring  of  glafs  contigu- 
ous to  it  wetted.  A circle  of  white  paper  produced  the 
fame  cff.df,  fo  did  feveral  other  fubllances,.  which  it  would 
be  too  tedious  to  enumerate.” 

14.  A much  more  extenfive  feries  of  experiments  on  this 
fubjeft,  the  refult  of  which  is  highly  deferving  of  attention, 
was  a few  years  ago  inftituted  by  Mr.  Prevofl  ; and  a fum- 
mary  of  which  is  as  follows.  He  found  that  when  plates  of 
metal  (which  he  calls  armours)  are  fixed  on  pieces  of  glafs, 
it  fometimes  happens  that  they  are  as  much  covered  with 
dew  as  the  glafs  itfelf;  but  more  frequently  they  remain  dry, 
and  in  this -cafe  they  are  aifo  furrounded  by  a dry  zone.  But 
when  the  other  fide  of  the  glafs  is  expofed  to  dew,  the  part 
which  is  oppofite  to  the  metal  remains  perfectly  dry.  If  the 
metal  be  again  covered  with  glafs,  it  will  lofe  its  effe&  in 
preventing  the  depofition. 

13.  Fnefe  experiments  may  be  very  conveniently  made  on 
the  glaffes  of  a window,  when  moifture  is  attaching  itfelf  to 
either  of  its  furfaces.  Mr.  Prevofl  remarks  that  it  often 
happens  that  dew  is  depofited  externally,  even  when  the  air 
within  is  warmer  than  without.  A plate  of  metal  fixed  in- 
ternally on  a window,  receives  a larger  quantity  of  moifture 


than  the  glafs,  while  the  fpace  oppofite  to  an  external  plate 
remains  dry  ; and  if  the  humidity  is  depofited  from  without* 
the  place  oppofite  the  internal  plate  is  aifo  more  moiftened, 
while  the  external  plate  remains  dry  ; and  both  thefe  cireum- 
ftances  may  happen  at  once  with  the  fame  refult.  A f nail 
plate  fixed  externally,  oppofite  to  the  middle  of  the  internal 
plate,  protects  this  part  of  the  plate  from  receiving  moifture, 
and  a l’maller  piece  of  glafs  fixed  on  the  external  plate,  pro- 
duces again  a central  foot  of  moifture  on  the  internal  one  ; 
and  the  fame  changes  may  be  continued  for  a number 
of  alternations,  until  the  whole  thicknefs  exceeds  half  an 
inch. 

1 6.  Gilt  paper,  with  its  metallic  furface  expofid,  ads 
as  a metal ; but  when  the  paper  only  is  expofed,  it  has  no 

effed. 

17.  When  a plate  of  metal,  on  which  moifture  would  have 
been  depofited,  is  fixed  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  glafs,  the 
moifture  is  transferred  to  the  furface  of  the  glafs  immediately 
under  it,  without  affeding  the  metal.  If  this  plate  is  var- 
nilhed  on  the  furface  remote  from  the  glafs,  the  effed  re- 
mains, but  if  on  the  fide  next  the  glafs,  it  i3  deftroyed. 

18.  The  oxydation  of  metals  renders  them  aifo  unfit  for 
the  experiment.  When  glaffes,  partly  filled  with  mercury, 
or  even  with  water,  are  expofed  to  the  dew,  the  latter  is  de- 
pofited oniy  on  the  parts  which  are  above  the  furface  of  the 
fluid.  But  in  all  cafes  when  the  humidity  is  too  copious, 
the  refults  are  confufed. 

19.  In  order  to  reduce  thefe  fads  to  fome  general  law, 
Mr.  Prevofl  obferves,  that  when  the  metal  is  placed  on  the 
warmer  fide  of  the  glafs,  the  humidity  i3  depofited  more 
copioully  either  on  itfelf,  or  on  either  furface  of  the  glafs  in 
its  neighbourhood  ; but  that  when  it  is  on  the  colder  fide, 
it  neither  receives  humidity,  nor  permits  its  depofition  on 
the  glafs.  That  a coat  of  glafs  or  varnifh  deftroys  the 
efficacy  of  the  metal,  but  that  an  additional  plate  of  metal 
reftores  it. 

20.  The  quantity  of  water  which  falls  upon  the  furface  of 
the  earth  in  the  form  of  dew,  has  by  no  means  been  afeer- 
tained  either  in  this  country  or  elfewhere  ; nor  does  it  ap- 
pear eafy  to  devife  means  of  afeertaining  it.  Dr.  Hales 
relates  fome  experiments  he  made  with  a view  of  determin- 
ing- the  quantity  of  dew  which  falls  in  the  night.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  Aug.  15,  7 P.  M.  he  filled  two  glazed  earthen  pans, 
three  inches  deep,  and  twelve  inches  diameter  in  furface, 
with  moift  earth  : and  he  obferves,  that  the  moifter  the 
earth,  the  more  dew  falls  on  it  in  a night  ; and  that  more 
than  a double  quantity  of  dew  falls  on  a furface  of 
water,  than  on  an  equal  furface  of  moift  earth.  Thefe 
pans  increafed  in  weight  by  the  night’s. dew  iSo  grains; 
and  decreafed  in  weight  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
day,  1 ounce,  282  grains  ; fo  that  540  grains  more  ar« 
evaporated  from  the  earth  every  24  hours  in  fummer, 
than  the  dew  that  falls  in  the  night ; i.  e.  in  21  days  near 
26  ounces  from  a circular  area  of  a foot  diameter.  If  180 
grains  of  dew,  falling  in  a night  on  fuch  an  area,  which  is 
equal  to  113  fquare  inches,  be  equally  fpread  on  the  furface, 

its  depth  will  be  -HHh  Part  an  inch,  = — . 
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He  likewife  found  the  depth  of  dew  in  a winter’s  night  to 
be  the  ^%th  part  of  an  inch.  If,  therefore,  we  allow  139 
nights  for  the  extent  of  the  fummer’s  dew,  it  will  in  that 
time  arife  to  one  inch  depth  ; and  reckoning  the  remaining 
206  nights  for  the  extent  of  the  winter’s  dew,  it  will  pro- 
duce 2.28  inches  deep  ; and  the  dew  of  the  whole  year  will 
amount  to  3.28  inches  depth.  But  the  quantity,  which 
evaporated  in  a fair  fummer’s  day  from  the  fame  furface, 
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being  I ounce  and  28 2 grains,  gives  ^th  part  of  an  inch 
depth  for  evaporation,  which  is  four  times  as  much  as  fell 
at  night.  Dr.  Halts  obferves,  that  the  evaporation  of  a 
winter’s  day  is  nearly  the  lame  as  in  a fummer’s  day  ; the 
earth’s  greater  moifture  in  winter  anfwering  to  the  fan’s 
greater  heat  in  fummer.  Hales’s  Vegetable  Statics,  vol.  i. 
p.  52,  See.  ed.  4th. 

Mr.  Dalton  (Manchefter  Mem.  vol.  v.)  confiders  it  as 
probable,  that  the  dew  which  is  depofited  on  grafs  is  much 
more  copious  than  that  which  fails  upon  moift  earth,  be- 
caufe  grafs  expofes  a much  ampler  furface  in  a given  acre  of 
ground  ; hence,  he  is  led  to  conclude,  that  if  we  take  the 
quantity  of  dew  at  five  inches  annually,  it  will  probably  not 
be  much  over-rated. 

Such  are  the  moll;  authentic  fa&s  which  have  been  ob- 
ferved  relative  to  dew.  We  muft  now  proceed  to  Hate  the 
theories  that  have  been  offered  for  their  explanation  ; and  in 
the  courfe  of  this  ftatement,  we  {hall  refer  to  the  preceding 
fads,  by  expreffing  the  numbers  of  the  paragraphs  in  which 
they  are  deferibed. 

The  obvious,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  true  reafon  of  the 
formation  of  the  dew  is,  that  part  of  the  vapours  which 
have  been  raifed  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun,  and  remain  floating  in  the  air,  are  condenfed  by  the 
cold  of  the  night,  and  fettle  upon  different  bodies ; but  the 
various  peculiarities,  which  have  been  enumerated  above, 
evidently  (hew  that  this  is  not  the  only  caufe  of,  or  the  only 
circumftance  concerned  in,  the  formation  of  dew.  The 
readinefs  with  which  dew  falls  upon  glafs,  porcelain,  and  a 
few  other  bodies  that  are  non-conductors  of  electricity,  and 
the  difficulty  with  which  it  attaches  itfelf  to  metallic  bodies, 
which  are  the  bell  conductors  of  eleCtricity  ; has  given 
reafon  to  fufpeCt  that  eleCtricity  is  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  phenomenon.  And,  indeed,  this  opinion  is 
corroborated  by  the  fact  which  is  at  prefent  well  known 
and  eftablilhed  ; namely,  that  vapour  contains  a great  deal 
more  of  electricity  than  the  water  from  which  it  originated  • 
fo  that  when  water  affumes  the  form  of  vapour,  it  abforbs 
a confiderable  quantity  of  eletricity  which  it  takes  from  the 
furrounding  bodies  ; and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  vapour 
affumes  the  form  of  water,  it  depoiits  that  additional  quan- 
tity of  eleCtricity  upon  the  furrounding  bodies.  But  the 
converfion  of  water  into  vapours  is  likewife  attended  with  a 
confiderable  abforption  of  caloric,  and  the  converfion  of 
vapour  into  water  is  attended  with  a confiderable  depofition 
of  calric.  In  addition  to  this,  it  muft  be  recolleCted,  that 
certain  bodies  are  much  better  conductors  of  heat  than 
others,  and,  in  general,  the  beft  conductors  of  heat  are 
likewife  the  beft  conductors  of  electricity.  Hence,  it 
feerns  more  than  probable,  that  the  formation  of  dew, 
with  all  its  peculiarities,  depends  not  upon  one,  but 
upon  diverfe  caufes,  which  tend  to  vary  the  effects  accord- 
ing as  any  one  of  them  happens  to  predominate. 

A difpute  of  confiderable  intereil  took  place  fome  years 
ago  between  Mr.  Du  Fay  and  Mr.  Mufchenbroeck,  refpeCt- 
ing  the  origin  of  dew ; viz.  whether  it  was  formed  from 
vapours  afeending  from  the  earth  during  the  night,  or  from 
the  defeent  of  fuch  as  had  been  raifed  in  the  courfe  of  the 
day.  Du  Fay,  who  maintained  the  former  opinion,  alleg- 
ing his  experiment  with  the  ladders  ($  5.)  as  an  unanfwer- 
able  proof  of  his  affertion  ; whilft  Mufchenbroeck,  who  had 
repeated  that  experiment  upon  a plane  covered  with  flneet 
lead  {§  6.),  formed  the  contrary  conclufion  ; becaufe,  he 
faid,  the  vapour  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  come  from  the 
ground  through  the  lead.  To  this,  however,  Du  Fay  re- 
plied, that  the  vapour  arofe  not  from  that  precife  fpot 
which  was  covered  with  lead,  but  from  the  adjoining 
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ground  ; and  that  the  continual  fluctuation  of  the  air  eafily 
carried  it,  in  its  afeent,  to  the  panes  of  glafs  on  the 
ladders. 

Independently  of  thefe  equivocal  experiments,  a proper 
attention  to  the  fubjeCt  will  eafily  fhew,  that  the  dew  is  a 
depofition  of  water  evaporated  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and,  under  certain  circumftances,  the  evaporation  may  con- 
tinue fome  time  after  the  fetting  of  the  fun.  Thus,  when 
the  moift  ground,  or  the  waters  of  rivers,  ponds,  &c.  have 
been  much  heated  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  vapour  will  fiill 
continue  to  rife  from  them  during  the  firft  part  of  the  night  ; 
and  it  is  owing  to  this  that  a fog  is  frequently  feen  upon 
the  furface  of  the  water,  or  of  the  ground  towards  the  even- 
ing of  a hot  day  ; for  the  water,  or  ground,  remaining 
warm,  continues  to  yield  vapours,  and  thefe  are  partially 
condenfed  by  the  coolnefs  of  the  ambient  air. 

In  the  confides ation  of  thefe  particulars,  it  will  be  ufeful 
to  notice  Mr.  Dalton’s  obfervations,  who,  having  had  oc- 
cafion  to  make  feveral  experiments  on  the  fubjeCt  of  aque- 
ous vapour,  was  thereby  induced  to  form  the  following 
probable  conclufion s : 

1.  “ That  aqueous  vapour  is  an  elaftic  fluid  fui  generis , 
diffufible  in  the  atmofphere,  but  forming  no  chemical  com- 
bination with  it.” 

2.  “ That  temperature  alone  limits  the  maximum  of  va- 
pour in  the  atmofphere.” 

3.  “ That  there  exifts  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  a 
quantity  of  aqueous  vapout  in  the  atmofphere,  variable  ac- 
cording to  circumftances.” 

4.  “ That  whatever  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  may 
exift  in  the  atmofphere  at  any  time,  a certain  temperature 
may  be  found,  below  which  a portion  of  that  vapour 
would  unavoidably  fall,  or  be  depofited,  in  the  form  of  rain 
or  dew,  but  above  which  no  fuch  diminution  could  take 
place,  chemical  agency  apart.  This  point  may  be  called 
the  extreme  temperature  of  vapour  of  that  denfity.” 

5.  “ And  that  whenever  any  body  colder  than  the  ex- 
treme temperature  of  the  exifting  vapour  is  fituated  in  the 
atmofphere,  dew  is  depofited  upon  it,  the  quantity  of  which 
varies  as  the  furface  of  the  body  and  the  degree  of  cold 
below  the  extreme  temperature.” 

N.  B.  “ The  extreme  temperature  of  vapour  in  the  atmo- 
fphere varies  all  the  way  from  the  aSual  temperature  of  the 
atmolphere  to  10,  15.,  20,  or  more  degrees  below  it.  The 
point  may  generally  be  found  in  the  hotteft  months,  by 
pouring  cold  fpring  water  into  a dry  and  clean  glafs,  and 
marking  what  degree  of  cold  is  fufficient  to  produce  a dew 
on  the  outfide  of  the  glafs  ; at  other  times  frigorific  faiine 
folutions  may  be  ufed.” 

The  property,  which  certain  furfaces  poffcfs,  of  reflecting, 
or  of  emitting,  heat  with  much  more  readinefs  than  others, 
as  lately  fhewn  by  Mr.  Leflie’s  interefting  experiments;  may, 
when  duly  examined,  be  found  fufficient  to  explain  feveral 
of  the  phenomena  of  dew,  and  efpecially  thofe  which  relate 
to  its  adhering  to  certain  bodies  in  preference  tc)  others; 
but  for  this,  fee  the  article  Radiant  Heat. 

Independently  of  the  interference  of  heat,  the  aCtion  of 
eleCtricity,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  feerns  to  be  in 
great  meafure  concerned  in  the  production  of  thefe  phe- 
nomena ; yet  Mr.  Prevoft,  who  has  lately  bellowed  a 
good  deal  of  attention  on  this  fubjeCt,  difbeiieving  the 
interference  of  eleCtricity,  has  advanced  a new  and  peculiar 
theory  concerning  the  phenomena  of  dew  ; which  depends 
on  the  aCtion  of  heat  only.  He,  in  the  firft  place,  ftates  the 
bafes  or  the  axioms  upon  which  he  eftabliffies  bis  reafoning, 
and  then  proceeds  with  the  explanation.  And  all  this  we 
ftiall  now  fubjoinin  his  words. 
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Bafes  of  the  Explanation , 

1.  « The  Id's  the  temperature  of  glafs  is  elevated,  the 
more  humidity  it  attra&s  from  the  air.” 

2.  “ Metals  attraft  it  very  little.” 

3.  “ Glafs  fenlibly  exercifes  its  adlion  on  the  humidity 
of  the  air,  at  a diftance,  and  notwithftanding  the  interpofi- 
tion  of  different  bodies,  fuch  as  plates  of  metal,  &c.” 

4.  “ Metals  give  to  glafs,  near  which  thev  are  placed, 
the  property  of  more  fpeedily  attradling  caloric  from  hot 
air,  and  on  the  contrary,  that  of  yielding  it  more  fpeedily 
to  cold  air.” 

Ar.  B.  “ When  I fay  that  metals  give  glafs  this  property,  I 
mean  that  they  act  as  if  they  gave  it ; which  is  evident  by  an 
examination  of  two  thermometers,  one  of  mercury,  the  other 
of  alcohol,  which  are  plunged  at  the  fame  time  in  air  either 
colder  or  warmer  than  that  whofe  temperature  they  indicate. 
The  metallic  thermometer  arrives  much  fooner  than  the 
other  to  that  of  the  new  medium.  Its  glafs  then,  if  colder, 
mull  take  up  more  fpeedily  from  the  medium  the  caloric 
which  it  transmits  to  the  metal,  or,  if  hotter,  it  mull  more 
fpeedily  give  out  that  ef  the  metal.  This  being  pre- 
mifed,  it  is  eafy  to  comprehend  that,”  “ when  the  glafi  is 
armed  on  its  warm  face  (§  19*),  it  yields  its  caloric  to  the 
cold  air  more  fpeedily  than  that  which  is  not  armed 
(bafts  4.),  and,  confequently,  it  attrafts  humidity  more 
powerfully  (bails  1 ),  whether  direftly  on  the  glafs,  or 
through  the  metal,  or  on  the  metal  itfelf  (bafis  3.),  if  this 
be  in  contact ; but  if  it  be  at  the  diftance  of  lome  milli- 
metres, the  humidity  not  meeting  the  metal  on  its  paffage, 
accumulates  on  the  oppofite  glafs  in  a greater  quantity  than 
elfewhere.” 

“ If  the  metal  be  applied  on  the  cold  fide  (§  19.),  the 
glafs  moft  heated  does  not  attradl  fo  much  humidity 
(bafes4and  1.),  and  it  accumulates  on  the  unarmed  part 
©f  the  pane.” 

“If,  in  this-cafe,  the  armour  be  covered  with  a plate  of  glafs, 
the  plate  cools  more  fpeedily  than  if  the  metal  were  not 
prefent ; but  as  the  partition  is  more  heated  than  if  it  were 
not  prefent,  there  is  no  effeft,  and  the  totality  of  the  double 
glafs  armed  within,  is  in  the  fame  cafe  with  that  unarmed  ; 
it,  therefore,  accumulates  neither  more  nor  lefs  humidity.” 

“ A fecond  armour  on  the  plate  of  glafs  will  caufe  the  phe- 
nomena to  re-appear  ($  19.) ; and  a fecond  plate  of  glafs  on 
this  new  armour  will  again  make  them  difappear,  &c.  (§  15.) 
For,  as  long  as  the  fymmetrical  glaf3  fhall  have  the  interior 
armours,  the  caufes  of  heat  and  cold  will  be  found  in  equi- 
librio  ; but  an  additional  armour  will  necefTarily  deftroy  the 
balance,  and  the  heated  glafs  will  not  attraft  humidity.” 

“ If  the  glafs  be  armed  on  both  fides  (§  15.),  as  it  would 
not  then  be  expofed  to  the  air,  either  on  the  cold  or  warm 
fide,  it  feems  that  it  ought  to  attradf  as  much  humidity  on 
the  armours,  as  on  the  reft  of  the  partition.  But  though 
the  glafs  exercifes  itsadfion  through  the  metal,  this  is,  never- 
thelefs,  an  obftacle  which  diminilhes  its  force  j humidity, 
in  this  cafe,  will  not  then  be  fo  ftrongly  attracted  by  the 
doubly  armed  glafs,  as  by  the  port  perfectly  unarmed,  &c.” 

Mr.  Prevoft  concludes  with  faying,  “ Thefe  obfervations 
are  not  only  interefting,  but  they  appear  to  eftablifh  an  im- 
portant point  iu  philofophy  ; namely,  that  glafs  exercifes  its 
attradfion  for  the  humidity  (which  has  a tendency  to  be 
depofited  from  the  air)  through  metals.” 

The  French  have,  in  common  language,  two  different 
terms  whereby  to  exprefs  the  evening  and  morning  dew, 
calling  the  one  ferein,  the  other  rofee ; and,  whether  milled 
by  this  peculiar  nomenclature,  or  guided  by  more  accurate 
«bfervation,  a modern  chemift,  C.  A.  Prieur,  gives  a very 


different  account  of  the  matter.  l<  I wa9  well  aware,”  fsy* 
he,  fpeaking  of  the  circumftances  which  led  him  to  invefti- 
gate  the  fubjedf,  “ that  the  moifture  depofited  on  bodies, 
foon  after  fun-fet,  is  not  the  fame  with  that  which  we  find  on 
them  again  at  fun-rife.  There  is  confequently  an  interruption 
in  the  phenomenon,  an  evaporation  of  the  J'erein,  or  evening 
dew,  and  a new  produftion  in  the  morning.  It  is  ufual  to 
explain  the  evening  dew,  by  faying  that  the  air,  being  then 
cooled,  can  no  longer  retain  the  water  it  has  diffolved  in  the 
day.  But  whence  arifes  the  breeze,  which  conftantly  blows 
from  the  fun’s  place,  during  the  precipitation  of  this  water  ; 
and  why  does  that  luminary,  in  re-appearing  on  the  horizon, 
give  occafion  to  a ftiil  ftronger  breeze,  to  a greater  degree  of 
cold,  and  a more  abundant  production  of  dew?”  (Annales 
de  Chimie,  tom.  28.  p,  317.)  Some  important  points  of 
fadt,  thus  taken  for  granted,  this  philofopher  proceeds  to 
give  a theory  of  the  dew,  confidered  generally,  and  with 
refpedt  to  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth,  of  which  we  final! 
briefly  ftate  the  fubftance. 

If  the  earth  were  deprived  of  its  diurnal  motion,  and 
thus  expofed  to  the  adtion  of  the  fun,  the  following  might 
be  conceived  to  be  the  effedts  of  that  adfion,  in  relation  to 
the  prefent  fubjedt.  A large  fpace,  immediately  beneath 
the  fun,  would  be  fubjedl  to  continued  evaporation,  fo  long 
as  there  remained  any  water  to  be  dried  up.  The  air, 
charged  with  water,  would  pafs  off  above  in  all  diredfions, 
towards  the  fixed  horizon,  or  the  boundary  between  the 
light  and  dark  fides  of  the  globe ; while  its  place  would  be 
fupplied  by  frefli  air  flowing  in  beneath.  In  proportion  as 
the  vapourized  air  became  cooler,  in  receding  from  the  fun, 
it  would  let  fall  its  water  in  the  form  of  dew.  There  would, 
confequently,  be  a certain  zone,  or  trad!  of  the  furface,  per- 
petually fubjected  to  the  fall  of  dew,  brought  by  a wind 
coming  from  the  fun.  There  would  alfo  be  a fpace  turned 
diredUy  towards  the  fun,  where  dew  would  never  fall,  be- 
caufe  of  the  conftant  evaporation  ; and  another  fpace, 
turned  diredfly  from  the  fun,  to  which  it  would  never  reach 
from  the  heated  fpace,  and  in  which  evaporation  could  never 
take  place  to  produce  it.  By  combining  this  fuppofed  cir- 
culation of  the  air  with  the  adfual  ftate  of  things,  in  other 
refpedts,  Prieur  attempts  to  (hew  why  the  fall  of  dewin  the 
evening  is  accompanied  with  a wefterly  breeze,  and  ceafes 
before  midnight ; why  the  depofition  is  renewed  in  the 
morning  with  a wind  from  the  eaftward  ; and  why  dew  falls 
more  copiouflv  at  fun-rife  than  at  fun-fet  ; and  beneath  the 
torrid  zone,  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  poles.  He 
affirms,  on  this  point,  that  in  Egypt,  in  Aliatic  Turkey,  at 
the  Antilles,  and  in  Mexico,  the  morning  and  evening  dews 
wet  the  bodies  expofed  to  them,  as  effcdtually  as  a fhower 
of  rain  ; which,  however,  commonly  happens  in  many  parts 
of  England.  This  hypothefis,  though  undoubtedly  more 
ingenious  than  folid,  ought  to  have  led  to  a more  accu- 
rate examination  of  the  truth  of  the  fuppofitions  on 
which  it  is  founded.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  there 
may  be  fituations  in  which  the  phenomena,  affumed  by 
Prieur,  are  more  conftant  and  diftinguifnable  than  in  Britain, 
where  we  do  not  find  that  their  occurrence  has  been  fuffi- 
ciently  marked. 

The  production  of  dew  is  admitted,  on  all  fides,  to  be  a 
confequence  of  the  nodturnal  refrigeration  of  the  atmofphere. 
Now  it  is  a fadl  eftablilhed,  by  the  obfervations  of  different 
meteorologifts,  that  this  refrigeration,  after  a clear  day,  be- 
gins near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  proceeds  upward. 
Yet  it  Ihould  feem  that  the  caloric  efcapes,  not  into  the 
earth,  but  into  the  fuperior  atmofphere:  for  the  effedt 
is  fometimes  carried  on  to  a much  lower  temperature  than 
that  of  the  earth’s  furface)  and  the  denfe  clouds,  which 
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lave  fubfifted  through  the  heat  of  the  day,  very  com- 
monly,  in  fair  weather,  break  up  and  evaporate  in  the 
evening,  at  the  time  that  dew  is  forming  below;  (hewing 
that  the  region  in  which  they  are  placed  is  growing  wanner. 
Such,  then,  being  the  law  of  the  nofturnal  refrigera- 
tion, it  rollows  that  the  lowed  ftratum  of  the  atmofpheie, 
ieated  over  waters  and  in  vallies,  ought  to  be  the  fnft  to 
part  with  its  excefs  of  water.  When  the  air  about  fun- 
fet  is  very  calm,  the  progrefs  of  the  precipitation  upwards 
may  be  fo  gradual  as  to  admit  of  a definite  boundary  ; fo 
that,  at  a certain  height  from  the  ground,  there  (hall  be  al- 
ready fmall  drops  floating  in  the  air,  and  attaching  them- 
felves  to  the  bodies  near  them,  while  at  only  a foot  higher, 
the  vapour  has  not  yet  begun  to  be  decompofed.  This  may 
ferve  to  account  for  the  fafts  dated  by  Du  Fay.  At  the 
lame  time,  when  the  cooling  has  proceeded  fo  far,  as  to 
p.ffeft  a confiderable  portion  of  the  atmofphere,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  drops  may  defcend  at  certain  times,  and  in 
certain  lituations,  from  a height  even  of  fome  hundred  feet ; 
as  may  be  concluded  from  the  appearance  of  the  haze  we 
have  mentioned. 

According  to  the  hypotheds  of  Prienr,  dew  ought  to  fall 
over  the  whole  ftirface,  without  regard  to  hill  or  valley. 
By  the  explanation  above  given,  it  ought  to  be  rare  on  the 
hills,  which  is  the  faft  ; for  the  difference  between  the  di- 
urnal and  no&urnal  temperature  is  there  neither  fo  confi- 
derable, nor  fo  fuddenly  produced:  indeed  they  are  fubjeft, 
if  of  great  height,  to  the  effect  of  the  heat  afcending  from 
the  vallies  into  the  atmofphere  around  them,  as  above  de- 
fcribed. 

The  name  of  dew  has  likewife  been  applied  to  other 
things,  which  either  feem  to  have  been  depofited  from 
the  atmofphere  upon  terreftrial  bodies  at  particular 
times,  or  may  have  fome  diflant  connection  with  the  com- 
mon dew. 

It  is  recorded  in  one  of  the  firft  numbers  of  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfadtions,  that  in  the  year  1695,  there  fell  in 
Ireland,  and  particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Leinfter  and 
Munfter,  during  a great  part  of  the  winter  and  fpring,  a fatty 
fubftance,  fomewhat  like  butter,  inftead  of  the  ufual  dew. 
This  fubftance  is  faid  to  have  been  of  a dark  yellow  colour, 
and  felt  clammy,  whence  the  natives  called  it  dew-butter . It 
fell  in  the  courfe  of  the  night  on  the  moorifh  low  grounds  ; 
and  it  was  found,  in  the  morning,  attached  to  the  leaves  of 
grafs,  to  the  thatches  of  houfes,  Sec.  in  the  form  of  pretty 
large  lumps,  and  it  is  added,  that  it  feldom  fell  twice  in  the 
fame  place.  It  had  an  offeniive  fmell,  like  that  of  a church- 
yard; yet  it  lay  upon  the  ground  a fortnight  before  it 
changed  colour,  after  which  it  dried  up  and  became  black  ; 
but  it  never  bred  worms,  nor  did  it  prove  noxious  to  cattle 
that  fed  in  the  fields  where  it  fell.  During  the  winter  of  the 
above-mentioned  year,  fome  very  (linking  fogs  were  obferved 
on  the  fame  places  where  the  dew-butler  fell. 

During  a great  part  of  the  year  17S3,  (in  which  the  re- 
peated earthquakes  of  Calabria  and  Sicily  deftroyed  almoft 
the  whole  of  the  former  and  a great  part  of  the  latter  place  ; 
when  a very  large  meteor  was  obferved  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember by  moft  European  countries,  and  when  the  Hecla  in 
Ireland  made  a vaft  eruption  of  ignited  matter)  it  is  faid 
that  many  perfons  obferved  a peculiar  kind  of  clamminefs 
upon  the  leaves  of  trees,  as  if  a dew  of  a glutinous  nature  had 
been  depofited  from  the  atmofphere ; -hut  we  do  not  find 
that  any  particular  experiments  were  made  for  the  purpofe 
of  afeertaming  the  nature  of  it. 

The  May-dew  acquired  confiderable  celebrity  amongft  the 
learned  perfons  of  a century  or  two  ago,  and  many  wonder- 
ful properties  are  attributed  to  it,  and  efpecially  to  a fpirit 


which  is  faid  to  be  obtainable  from  it.  But  it  is  ceedltfs  to 
recite  particulars,  claiming  little  or  no  credit.  See  Phil, 
Tranf  for  May  1665. 

D ew,  Honey.  This  is  a fvveet  vifeid  liquor,  found  fome- 
times  in  great  abundance  on  the  hazel,  the  lime,  the  elm, 
&c.  and  on  fruit  trees.  Some  have  fuppofei  it  a depofition 
from  the  atmofphere,  as  is  evident  by  the  name  of  dew  being 
given  to  it  : others  have  thought  it  the  juice  of  the  plant, 
lecreted  in  confequence  of  an  injury,  fuftained  by  fudden 
changes  in  the  air.  To  afeertain  its  real  origin,  we  have 
only  to  fearch  the  under-furface  of  the  leaves,  immediately 
over  thofe  on  which  it  appears.  They  will  be  found  covered 
with  an  infect,  of  the  genus  Aphis , which,  inferring  its  pro- 
bofeis  into  the  fine  fap  veffels,  draws  out  the  fap,  and  by  a 
peculiarity  of  conftitution  rejects,  in  the  form  of  excrement, 
a product  abundantly  more  rich  and  faccharine  than  the 
liquid  it  imbibes.  See  Aphis. 

Dew,  Orange.  See  Orange. 

Dew,  Sun.  See  Sux-Zhrw. 

Dew,  Earth  of.  See  Earth. 

Dew-2?o/7i,  in  the  Management  of  Cattle , an  excefiive  f well- 
ing of  the  body,  proceeding  from  the  greedinefs  of  a beaft  to 
feed,  when  put  into  rank  pafture. 

This  f welling  is  often  fo  great,  that  the  creature  runs 
the  utmoft  hazard  of  burfting  ; in  which  cafe  it  fhould  be 
made  to  ftir  much,  and  purge  well ; but  the  proper  cure  is 
to  bleed  the  creature  in  the  tail,  then  putting  a nutmeg 
into  an  egg,  to  thruft  it  down  the  creature’s  throat,  fhelland 
all ; after  which,  by  walking  him  up  and  dojvn,  he  will  fooa 
recover. 

Dew  -Lap,  in  Rural  Economy , a name  applied  to  the  flefhy 
membranous  fubftance,  which  hangs  down  from  the  throats 
of  cattle  of  the  neat  kind. 

DEWAERT,  in  Geography,  art  inconfiderable  ifland, 
lying  at  fome  diftance  E.  of  Terra  Magellanica,  in  South. 
America  ; fo  called  from  its  firft  difeoverer. 

DEWAH,  or  Gogra,  a river  of  Hindooftan,  which  tra« 
verfes  the  country  of  Oude,  andjoinsthe  Ganges;  fifteen  miles 
W.  of  Patna. 

DEWBERRY  Bush,  in  Botany.  See  Rubus. 

DEWEE,  in  Geography , an  ifland  in  South  Carolina, which, 
forms  one  of  the  three  harbours  of  the  city  of  Charleftown. 

D’EWES,  Sir  Symonds,  in  Biography , an  induftrious 
antiquary,  born  at  Coxden,  in  the  county  of  Dorfet,  in  the 
year  1602.  He  fimfhed  his  ftudies  at  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  began  at  an  early  age  to  make  colleftions 
of  materials  for  the  hiftory  of  his  country.  At  the  age  of 
thirty  he  had  completed  his  principal  work,  viz.  the  Journals 
of  the  Parliaments  under  Elizabeth,  and  had  in  his  inquiries 
been  enabled,  according  to  his  own  account,  to  correft  Cam- 
den’s Britannia  in  almoft  every  page.  He  was  appointed 
high-fheriff  for  the  county  of  Suffolk  in  the  year  1639,  hav- 
ing been  previoufly  honoured  with  knighthood.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  elefted  reprefentative  for  the  borough 
of  Sudbury,  in  the  long  parliament.  Sir  Symonds  was  cre- 
ated a baronet  in  1641  ; he,  however,  adhered  to  the  par- 
liament, and  took  the  folemn  league  and  covenant.  In 
“ the  purge”  of  1648,  he  was  expelled  the  houfe,  and  from 
that  period,  to  his  death  in  t 65  o,  he  devoted  himfelf  to  a 
retired  and  literary  life,  employing  himfelf  in  copying  records 
and  other  ancient  documents,  and  in  colledting  coins  and  ma« 
nuferipts.  The  only  work  by  which  this  author  is  remem- 
bered, has  already  been  noticed.  This  was  revifed  and  pub- 
liflied  by  Paul  Bowes,  efq.  in  the  year  1682.  Several  of 
his  MS.  colleftions,  and  a number  of  letters  that  paffed  be- 
tween him  and  his  antiquarian  friends,  are  preferved  in  the 
Britifh  Mufteum.  Biog.  Brit, 
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DEWIT,  or  De  Wit,  Jaques,  a painter  of  hiftory  and 
portrait,  was  born  at  Amfterdam  in  1695,  and  acquired  the 
principles  of  his  art  from  Albert  Spiers,  a portrait  painter.  He 
afterwards  became  a difciple  of  Jacques  Van  Halen,  an  hiftpri- 
cal  painter  of  confiderable  reputation  ; under  whole  inftruc- 
tions  he  madegreat  improve-ment,  particularly  by  copying  fome 
capital  paintings  of  Rubens  and  Vandyck.  In  1713,  he  ob- 
tained the  firft  prize  in  the  Academy,  for  defigning  after  a 
living  mode',  and  the  firft  prize  for  painting  hiftory ; and  he 
became  more  known  by  fketching  feveral  of  the  cielings  in 
the  Jefuits’  church  at  Antwerp,  originally  painted  by  Rubens 
and  Vandyck,  which  had  been  much  injured  by  lightning. 
He  declined  the  painting  of  portraits,  though  much  folicited 
to  engage  in  this  branch  of  his  art,  and  chiefly  reftri&ed  him- 
felf  to  the  painting  of  cielings  and  grand  apartments,  in  which 
he  excelled  by  an  elegance  of  tafte,  and  tolerable  correftnefs 
of  defign.  His  mod  noted  work  was  for  the  burgo-mafter3 
of  Amfterdam,  in  their  great  council-chamber  ; in  which  he 
chofe  for  his  fubjeft  Mofes  appointing  the  70  elders,  and 
which  he  executed  in  a manner  highly  honourable  to  him  as 
an  artift.  Without  ever  having  feen  Rome,  he  acquired  the 
ftyleofthe  Italian  mafters,  by  Studying  after  the  fineft  defigns 
of  the  belt  artiils  of  that  country,  which  he  collected  withgreat 
judgment  and  expence.  The  colouring  of  Dewit  is  extremely 
good,  and  his  compofitions  are  grand  and  pleafing  ; his  pencil 
is  free,  and  his  touch  abounds  with  fpirit  and  brilliancy  ; and 
a better  tafte  of  defign  would  have  rendered  him  truly  emi- 
nent. But  his  lingular  excellence  conflfted  in  his  imitations 
of  bas-relief  in  ftone,  wood,  or  plafter,  which  he  painted 
both  in  oil  ancTin  frefco,  fo  as„to  give  them  the  appearance  of 
real  carvings.  His  Iketches,  though  flight,  are  much  ad- 
mired for  their  freedom  and  fpirit,  and  are  purchafed  by  per- 
fons  of  the  belt  tafte.  This  artift,  who  died  at  Amfterdam, 
in  1754,  etched,  from  his  own  defigns,  a fet  of  fix  fmall 
plates,  rcprefenting  “ groups  of  boys,”  which  are  executed  in 
a very  fpirited  ftyle  ; and  the  “ Virgin  and  Child.”  Pilk- 
ington.  Strutt. 

DE  WITT,  John,  the  celebrated  Dutch  penfionary, 
was  born  at  Dort,  where  he  was  educated.  He  exhibited  a 
ftrong  tafte  for  mathematical  ftudies,  and  publilhed,  when  he 
was  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  a work  of  confiderable 
reputation,  entitled  “ Elementa  Curvarum  Linearum.”  In 
the  year  1650,  -he  was  chofen  penlionary  of  Dort,  and  foon 
diftinguilhed  himfelt  as  an  able  politician,  and  upright  ftatef- 
man.  He  was  the  advocate  of  peace,  and  oppofed  very  ftre- 
nuoufly  the  war  between  the  Englilh  and  Dutch.  He  was 
afterwards  fuccefsful  in  effecting  a peace  with  Cromwell.  In 
this  treaty  was  inferted  a fecret  article  for  excluding  the 
houfe  of  Orange,  which  rendered  De  Witt  very  unpopular. 
He  was,  however,  re-elefted  penfionary  of  Holland  in  1663. 
In  the  war  with  England,  which  broke  out  foon  after  this, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commifiioners  to  diredf  the  navy, 
and  afterwards  appointed,  with  two  others,  to  the  command  of 
the  fleet ; for  his  great  fervices  in  this  particular,  andiikewife 
as  penfionary,  he  merited  and  received  the  thanks  of  the 
ftates-general.  He  afterwards  fell  into  difgrace  : by  a cou- 
rageous defence  of  his  own  fyftem  of  liberty,  and  by  op- 
poling  the  repeal  of  the  perpetual  edict  with  refpedt  to  the 
liadtholderlhip,  he  became  the  object  of  horror  to  the  Dutch 
populace,  who  conceived  that  their  exiftence  depended  up- 
on a ftadtholder.  De  Witt  was  attacked  by  four  aflaffins, 
■who  wounded  him,  and  left  him  for  dead  in  the  ftreet.  His 
brother  Cornelius  at  this  time  was  falfely  accufed  of  an  at- 
tempt on  the  life  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  only  wit- 
nefs  was  a barber  of  infamous  character.  The  pufillanimous 
judges  did  not  dare  to  oppofe  the  prevailing  and  popular  cry  : 
they  condemned  him  to  “ fuffer  the  quefticm.”  This  man, 


who  had  bravely  ferved  h;s  country  in  war,  and  who  had 
been  invefted  with  the  higheft  dignities,  was  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  almoft  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
fevereft  and  moft  favage  tortures.  In  the  midft  of  his 
agonies,  he  repeated,  as  applicable  to  himfelf,  the  ode  of 
Horace. 

“ Juftum  et  tenacem  propofiti  virum,”  &c. 

His  life  was  fpared,  and  he  was  condemned  by  the  judges, 
who  have  ever  been  held  up  to  public  infamy,  to  baniihment. 
The  penfionary,  who  had  not  been  prevented  from  perform- 
ing the  part  of  an  affectionate  brother  and  faithful  friend, 
during  this  profecution,  refolved  net  to  deferthimon  account 
of  the  unmerited  fufferings  which  he  had  endured.  He  fol- 
lowed him  to  prifon,  and  refolved  to  accompany  him  to  the 
place  of  his  exile.  A fignal  was  given  to  the  populace  : 
they  rofe  in  arms,  broke  open  the  prifon  doors,  dragged 
away  the  two  brothers,  and  a thoufand  favage  hands  vied 
with  each  other  who  (hould  be  the  firft  and  deepeft  ftained 
with  the  innocent  blood  of  thefe  uncorrupted,  and  incorrup- 
tible patriots.  The  brutal  wretches  were  not  fatisfied  even 
with  their  lives : on  their  dead  bodies  they  exercifed  every 
indignity,  which  monfters  in  the  fhape  of  men  could  invent 
and  devife.  Thus  ended  the  De  Witts,  whofe  actions  will 
be  more  particularly  noticed  under  the  article  United 
States.  The  penfionary,  to  whom  this  article  is  chiefly 
devoted,  is  defcribed  by  Mr.  Hume  as  “ a minifter  equally 
eminent  for  greatnefs  of  mind,  for  capacity,  and  for  integrity. 
Though  moderate  in  his  private  deportment,  he  knew  how 
to  adopt  in  his  public  councils  that  magnanimity  which  fuit3 
the  minifter  of  a great  ftate.  It  was  ever  his  maxim,  that 
no  independent  government  fhould  yield  to  another  any  evi- 
dent point  of  reafon  or  equity  ; and  that  all  fuch  conceffions, 
fo  far  from  preventing  war,  ferved  no  other  purpofe  than  to 
provoke  frefh  claims  and  infults.”  Hume’s  Hift. 

DE  WITTSBURGH,  in  Geography , a town  of  Ame- 
rica, in  the  ftate  of  New  York,  on  the  Sufquehana;  135 
miles  N.W.  of  New  York. 

DEX,  a name  ufed  by  many  Greek  writers  for  a worm 
or  maggot,  hatched  of  the  egg  of  a beetle,  and  remarkable 
for  its  eroding  wood.  It  is  alfo  called  thrips  and  enxy- 
lon.  The  old  Greeks  ufed  the  pieces  of  wood  eroded  by 
it  in  various  directions  as  feals.  See  Thp.ips. 

D EXTANS,  in  Antiquity.  See  As. 

DEXTER,  \\\  Heraldry,  is  applied  to  the  right  fide,  as 
finifter  is  to  the  left. 

The  word  is  pure  Latin,  fignifying  right-handed ; whence 
the  word  dexterity  for  adarefs  and  ability  in  the  perform- 
ing of  any  thing. 

Dextfr-3^,  is  the  right  fide  of  the  bafe. 

Dexter -chief,  the  angle  on  the  right  hand  of  the  chief. 

Dexter  -point.  See  Point. 

DEXTRARIUS,  is  underftood  of  one  who  takes  the 
right  hand  of  another  ; and  the  word  dextrarii  has  been 
ufed  for  light  horfes,  or  horfes  for  the  great  faddle ; from 
the  French  deftrier,  a horfe  for  fet  vice. 

DEXTROCHERE,  or  Destrochere,  in  Heraldry , 
is  applied  to  the  right-arm  painted  on  a Afield,  fometimes 
naked,  fometimes  clothed,  or  adorned  with  a bracelet,  and 
fometimes  armed,  or  holding  fome  moveable,  or  member 
ufed  in  the  arms. 

* The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  dextrocherium, 
which  fignifies  a bracelet  worn  on  the  right  wrift,  men- 
tioned in  the  A&s  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes,  and 
the  Life  of  the  Emperor  Maximus. 

The  dextrochere  is  fometimes  placed  at  the  creft. 

7 DEY, 
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DEY,  the  title  of  the  fovereign  of  Algiers,  under  the 
proteftion  of  the  grand  feignior,  called  at  Tunis  the  bey. 
A prince  under  this  title  was  appointed  by  the  fultan,  at 
the  requeft  of  the  Turkifh  foldiers,  in  the  year  1710.  The 
term  dey,  in  the  Turkifh  language,  fignifies  an  uncle  by  the 
mother’s  fide  ; and  the  reafon  of  the  denomination  is  this  ; 
that  the  Turkifh  military  confuier  the  grand  feignior  as 
their  father,  the  republic  as  their  mother,  by  which  they 
are  nourifhed  and  maintained,  and  the  dey  as  the  brother  of 
the  republic,  and  confequently  the  uncle  of  alt  who  are  un- 
der his  dominion. 

The  dey  is  chofen  out  of  the  army  ; each  order,  even  the 
moll  inferior,  having  an  equal  right  and  title  to  that  dig- 
nity with  the  highefl.  Every  bold  and  afpiring  foldier, 
however  obfcure  his  original  and  rank,  may  be  confidered  as 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  ; and  with  this  farther  ad- 
vantage, that  he  lies  under  no  neceffity  to  wait  till  ficknefs 
or  old  age  has  removed  the  prefent  ruler  ; it  is  fufficient 
that  he  can  proteft  himfelf  with  the  fame  fcymitar,  which 
he  has  fheathed  in  the  breafl  of  his  predectfl'or.  As  the 
chief  command  (fuch  was  the  cafe  at  the  time  when 
Dr.  Shaw  viiited  this  country)  lies  open  to  every  bold 
pretender,  the  deys  rapidly  fucceed  one  another ; one  in 
ten  having  rarely  had  the  fortune  to  die  in  his  bed  ; i.  e. 
without  a mufket-ball  or  fcymitar.  Thofe  few,  who  have 
thus  peaceably  departed,  cannot  attritbute  it  to  any  fupe- 
rior  regard  and  eiteem  which  the  army  had  for  them  in 
particular,  but  rather  to  their  own  fuperior  good  fortune, 
in  preventing  an  infurredlion,  by  cutting  off  the  confpirators 
before  they  could  put  their  defigns  in  execution.  Befides 
the  age,  experience,  and  valour,  which  are  neceflary 
qualifications  of  a perfon  to  be  elefted  to  the  office  of 
dey,  he  muft  alfo  be  a native  Turk,  and  have  made  the 
voyage  to  Mecca.  He  has  no  guards,  nor  confiderable  re- 
tinue ; he  prefides  at  the  divan,  and  is  moll  diftinguifhed  by 
the  refpeft  and  fubmiffion  which  are  paid  him. 

DEYDESHElM,  or  Didinesheim,  in  Geography,  a 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and 
bifhopric  of  Spire  ; 14  miles  W.  of  Spire. 

DEYNSE.  See  Deinse. 

DEYNUM,  John  Baptist  Van,  in  j Biography,  was 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1620,  and  devoted  the  early  period  of 
his  life  to  the  ftudy  and  practice  of  the  art  of  painting  ; in 
which  he  arrived  at  dillinguiihed  excellence.  His  fubjedls 
were  portraits  in  miniature,  and  alfo  hiftory  and  landfcapes 
in  water-colours,  which  he  executed  with  furprifing  neat- 
nefs,  judgment,  and  tafte.  His  works,  molt  of  which  were 
purchafed  by  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain,  were  ad- 
mired for  the  delicacy  of  his  touch,  for  the  fweetnefs  of  his 
colouring,  for  the  exquifite  manner  in  which  they  were 
finifhed,  and  alfo  for  elegance  of  compofitiori.  Pilkington. 

DEYSTER,  Lewis,  an  hiftorical  painter,  was  born 
at  Bruges  in  1656,  and  became  a difciple  of  John  Maes, 
a painter  of  portrait  and  hiftory  : but  perfected  himfelf  in 
defign  and  colouring  by  the  ftudy  of  the  antiques,  and  of  the 
bell  modern  productions  at  Rome  for  fix  years,  and  by  co- 
pying and  examining  the  beautiful  compofitions  of  the 
Venetian  artifts  for  fix  years  more  at  Venice.  His  difpo- 
fition  led  him  to  feclude  himfelf  from  public  notice,  after 
his  return  to  his  own  country  ; but  feveral  peiformances 
for  the  public,  in  which  he  engaged,  made.him  more  known, 
and  enriched  him,  while  they  raifed  "his  reputation.  At 
Bruges  he  painted  two  excellent  pictures ; viz.  (C  Rebecca 
with  Abraham’s  fervant  at  the  well,”  and  “ Judith  and 
Ekdophernes.”  But  his  mod  capital  performances  are 
®!  The  death  of  the  Virgin,”  and  the  “ Refurreftion  of 
Chrift,  with  the  appearing  of  Chrift  to  Mary  Magdalen, 


and  the  other  Mary,”  in  which  the  figure  of  our  Saviour  is 
accounted  in  no  refped  inferior  to  Vandyck,  either  in  colour- 
ing or  defign. 

He  painted  in  the  grand  ftyle,  and  much  in  the  tafte  of 
the  Italian  fchoo! ; he  gave  much  elegance  to  the  airs  of 
his  heads,  and  to  the  extremities  of  his  figures  i his  dra- 
peries are  loofe  and  light  ; his  colouring  is  warm  ■ and  the 
fhadows  were  only  glazed  in  the  finifhing,  with  a compo- 
fition  called  “ fphaltum.”  This  artift  died  in  1711. 
His  daughter,  Anna,  who  died  in  1746,  aged  50,  painted 
in  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  her  father,  and  imitated  his  touch 
and  colouring  fo  exaftly  in  the  copies  after  her  father’s 
works,  that  the  ablefl  judges  could  not  pofitively  diftinguifh 
the  copies  from  the  originals.  Piikington. 

DEZAIGNE,  in  Geography , a fmail  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Ardecbe  ; 12  miles  W.  of  Anr.onay. 

DEZ ALLIER,  D’ Argenville,  Antony-Joseph, 
in  Biography , was  born  at  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  the  la  ft 
century.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  city,  but  a confi- 
derablc  time  after  this  he  fpent  in  foreign  countries,  particu- 
larly in  Italy,  where  he  formed  a tafte  for  the  fine  arts.  He 
became  acquainted  with  men  of  fcience  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  was  eledled  member  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
London,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Montpelier. 
He  wrote  fome  confiderable  articles  in  the  French  Encyclo- 
pedia ; and  in  1747  he  publifhed,  in  quarto,  a treatife  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening,  and  in  j 757  a larger 
treatife  on  Conchology,  in  two  volumes  quarto.  This  is 
faid  to  be  his  molt  valuable  work.  His  arrangement  13 
made  from  the  external  form  of  flrells,  according  to  which 
he  claffes  them  as  univalve,  biv&lve,  and  multivalve  : he  then 
divides  them  again  into  fliells  of  the  fea ; of  frefh  water  ; 
and  of  the  lands.  He  alfo  gave  an  account  of  the  feveral 
genera  of  animals  that  inhabit  {hells.  He  publifhed  a work 
on  orydlhology,  or  a treatife  on  foffils.  Perhaps  his  moil 
confiderable  literary  produ&ion  was  a biography  of  celebra- 
ted painters,  which  was  publifhed  in  three  volumes  quarto, 
and  likewife  in  four  volumes  odlavo.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
17 66;  and  his  fon  has  continued  the  biography  began  by 
the  father  by  the  addition  of  two  volumes,  containing  the 
lives  of  architects  and  feulptors.  Gen.  Di£l. 

DEZ1ZE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  Nile, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  place  where  the  prophet  Jeremiah  was 
buried,  near  Cairo. 

DEZKAK,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Segef- 
tan,  no  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Zareng, 

DEZNY,  or  Desny,  a fmali  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Bechin,  or  Bechynoko,  remarkable  for  its  excel- 
lent mineral  waters. 

DFJEFAN,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of  Ye- 
men, firuated  on  the  coaft  of  the  Red  fea  ; miles  W.  of 
Abu-Arifcb. 

DGI ARON,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Far- 
fiftan  ; 84  miles  S.  of  Schiras. 

DHAR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of  Mal- 
wa  ; 42  miles  W.  of  Indore,,  and  36  S.  S.  W.  of  Oudein, 

DHARAMSALEH,  a town  of  the  country  of  Thibet, 
60  miles  from  Serangpour. 

DHAUN.  See  Dauhn,  or  Daun. 

DHOOLPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country 
of  Agra  ; 32  miles  S.  of  Agra. 

DHLEL,  or  Dul,  a lake  of  Afia,  in  the  country  of 
Cafhmere  ; five  miles  N.  E.  of  Cafhmere.  One  branch  of 
the  Baghyretty  river  is  faid  to  proceed  from  this  lake 
above  Cafhmere ; but  Mr.  Rennell  obferves,  that  as  this 
lake  has  no  outlet  on  the  eaft,  from  the  valley  of  Cafh- 
mere,  every  branch  of  the  Ganges  that  comes  from  the 
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north-weft  muft,  of  courfe,  fpring  from  the  mountains  that 
lie  on  the  eaft  of  Calhmere. 

DHUY,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Sambre  and  Meufe,  diftridt  of  Namur,  with  a population 
of  520  individuals.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton  which 
upon  a territorial  extent  of  152!  kiliometres,  comprizes  31 
communes  and  10,258  inhabitants. 

DIA,  Ata.,  the  beginning  of  divers  terms  in  medicine, 
chiturgery,  pharmacy,  &c,  Where  thefe  three  letters  com- 
mence the  name  of  a remedy,  unguent,  plafter,  eataplalm 
&c.  they  fignify  compofition  and  mixture ; as  in  diapafma, 
diachylon,  &c. 

Dia  is  likewife  the  beginning  of  many  terms  in  the  other 
arts : as  diameter,  dialogue,  &c.  on  all  which  occafions, 
dia,  which  is  an  infeparable  particle,  or  prepofition,  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek  Six,  ex,  or  cum  ; which  begins  the 
fame  words  iu  the  Greek. 

Indeed  we  have  words  wherein  dia  is  no  prepofition  bor- 
rowed from  a foreign  language ; though  it  is  poffible,  the 
words  themfelves  may  ; as  in  diamond,  dial,  &c. 

Dia,  in  Mythology,  a goddefs  among  the  Romans,  pro- 
bably the  fame  with  Cybele. 

Dia,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Scythia,  before 
Phafis,  near  the  Cimmerian  Bofphorus. — Alfo,  an  ifland 
of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  about  three  leagues  from  that  of 
Crete,  and  rather  a rock  than  an  ifland;  now  called  Standia. 
—•Alfo,  a town  of  Thtflaly,  founded  by  Eacus,  according  to 
Steph.  Byz. — Alfo,  a town  of  Thrace,  near  mount  Athos. 
- — Alfo,  a town  of  Euboea,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland,  op- 
pofite  to  Theffaly : it  was  alfo  called  Athens  Diades,  and  is 
laid  to  have  been  founded  by  Dias,  an  Athenian,  who  called 
it  after  his  own  name,  and  that  of  his  native  city,  Athens, 
Diades.  The  inhabitants  of  Dia  peopled  the  city  of  Cans, 
in  jEolis. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  Peloponnefus,  near  the  pro- 
montory Scylleon Alfo,  a town  of  Lulitania,  near  the 

ocean. — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  near  the  Alps.  Steph.  Byz. 
fays  that  feveral  iflands  bore  this  name. 

DIABATA,  Diabeta,  or  Diabete,  an  ifland  of  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  near  that  of  Sardinia. 

DIABATHRA,  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  fhoe  worn  by 
the  Grecian  women.  Pitifc.  Lex.  Ant.  in  voc. 

D1ABE,  in  Ichthyology , the  name  of  a prickly  fea-filh  of 
the  orbis,  or  globe-fifih  kind,  and  in  all  things  refembling 
the  hiftrix,  or  porcupine  filh,  except  that  its  fpines  or 
prickles  are  all  fixed  into  its  Hein  by  three  infertions.  See 
Digdon. 

DIABETJE,  in  Ancient  Geography , iflands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean fea,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  of  Rhodes.  Pliny  fays 
that  there  were  four  iflands  of  this  name. 

DIABETES,  in  Medicine , a difeafe  charafterifed  prin- 
cipally by  a profufe  excretion  of  urine. 

The  term  diabetes  is  derived  from  SixGkim,  tranfeo , I pafs 
through , becaufe  not  only  the  fluid  ingeila,  but  fome  of  the 
folid,  pafs  off  by  the  urine. 

Various  other  names  have  been  given  to  this  difeafe  by 
the  old  writers.  Thus,  it  has  been  called  dipfacus , and 
morbus Jitilundus , from  the  great  third  which  accompanies  it; 
cachexia  urinaria,  from  the  conffitutional  failure  which  en- 
fues  ; alfo Jluxus  urina , diarrhea  ad  urinas,  diarrhea  ad  ma- 
tulam,  & c. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  may  admit  of  every  immo- 
•derate  difcharge  of  urine  being  called  diabetes  ; but  its  ap- 
plication is  confined  by  phyficians  to  an  affemblage  of  fymp- 
toms,  of  which  the  increafed  flow  of  urine  is  the  moll  ob- 
vious, at  lead,  in  the  commencement.  The  other  diagnollic 
fymptoms  are,  a great  thirft ; and  an  unufual  craving  for 
food ; a dry,  fhrinking,  and  parched  fkin ; a wafting  of  the 


flefh  and  ftrength  ; and  particularly  a fweetnefs,  or  faccah- 
rine  quality  of  the  urine.  In  fome  cafes,  indeed,  this  quality, 
without  any  increafe  of  quantity,  is  the  principal  chara&er- 
iftic  of  the  difeafe. 

This  difeafe  commonly  comes  on  flowly,  and  almoft  imper- 
ceptibly, without  any  previous  diforder.  It  often  arifes  to 
a confiderable  degree,  and  fubfifts  long,  without  being  ac- 
companied with  evident  diforder  in  any  particular  part  of 
the  fyftem.  There  is,  indeed,  fome  difficulty  in  afcertain- 
ing  the  firft  and  earlieft  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  or  that 
ftate  of  it  in  which  the  fweetnefs  and  increafe  of  the  urine  take 
place ; as  the  difcharge  of  the  urine  is  generally  confidered  by 
the  patients  as  the  neceffary  effe&  of  the  thirft,  and  quantity 
of  drink  ; it  is  thus  fora  long  time  often  overlooked.  But 
when  the  heftic  fever,  and  wafting  appear,  the  difeafe  is  then 
generally  detefted,  and  the  hiftory  of  it  from  that  period  has 
been  accurately  detailed. 

Dr.  Rollo  affirms,  that  it  can  fcarcely  be  doubted,  that  a 
previous  affection  of  the  ftomach  takes  place  before  the  pe- 
riod, or  at  the  time  when  the  peculiar  character  of  the  dilcafe, 
by  the  production  of  l’accharine  matter,  is  formed,  and  fen- 
fibly  {hewn  in  the  urine.  In  his  firft  cafe,  the  bulimia  ca- 
nina  exifted,  at  leaft,  fix  months  before  the  heCtical  ftate  of 
diabetes  appeared,  and  fome  time  before  the  increafe  in  the 
difcharge  of  urine  ; and  morbid  affeCtions  of  the  ftomach  are 
faid  to  have  preceded  the  detection  of  the  diabetic  difeafe, 
in  the  cafes  communicated.  But  this  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  always  obferved  ; and  fuch  ftatements  of  faCts 
muff  be  received  with  caution,  where  a .particular  hypo- 
thefis  is  to  be  aided  by  their  eftablifhment. 

The  molt  remarkable  fymptoms  of  diabetes,  when  com- 
pletely formed,  are  voracioufnefs  of  appetite,  or  a frequent 
craving  for  food,  which  is  not  followed  by  the  feel  of  en- 
tire fatiation;  a parched  mouth,  with  conftant  fpitting  of  a 
thick  vifeid  phlegm,  of  a mawkifh,  fweetifh,  or  bitterilh 
tafte;  intenfe  thirft;  a whitifh  tongue,  with  red  bright  fides ; 
red  and  fwelled  gums,  with  the  teeth  feeling  as  on  edge  from 
acids,  and  loofe  in  their  fockets  ; head-ach  ; a dry  hot  {kin, 
with  fluffiing  of  the  face;  a pulfe  ranging  from  80  to  90, 
but  moft  generally  about  84  or  86  ; an  increafe  of  clear 
urine,  of  a light  ftraw  colour,  having  a fweetifh  tafte  re- 
fembling fugar,  or  rather  honey  and  water  ; an  uneafinefs  of 
the  ftomach  and  kidneys ; a wafting  of  flefh;  a wearinefs 
and  difmclination  to  motion  or  exertion,  with  the  feeling  of 
weaknefs  ; an  excoriation,  with  forenefs  of  the  glans,  penis, 
and  prepuce,  which  is  fometimes  fwelled,  arid  often  in  the 
contracted  ftate  of  phymofis ; and  the  venereal  appetite  is 
altogether  loft.  In  females  there  is  a peculiar  uneafinefs 
about  the  meatus  urinarius.  Thefe  fymptoms  continuing,  the 
patient  becomes  fo  enfeebled  as  to  be  confined  to  bed;  an 
unremitting  febrile  ftate  and  flight  delirium  take  place, 
fometimes  with  a removal  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
diabetes. 

In  fome  inftances  the  progrefs  is  flow,  the  fymptoms  re- 
maining ftationary,  and  even  fometimes  becoming  fo  flight 
as  to  induce  the  patient  to  fuppole  himfelf  nearly  in  health. 
This  ftate,  however,  feems  to  have  depended  upon  the  acci- 
dental forbearance  of  thofe  things  which  aggravate  the  com- 
plaint. Deviations  in  diet  and  regimen  ; and  mental  emo- 
tions, efpecially  grief,  anxiety,  and  vexation,  generally  in- 
creafe the  fymptoms. 

The  appearance  of  the  urine  in  different  inftances,  and 
even  at  different  periods  of  the  fame  cafe,  varies  confidera- 
bly ; nay,  it  varies  at  different  parts  of  the  fame  day,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food,  the 
length  of  time  after  eating,  and  the  ftate  of  the  ftomach  at 
the  time  with  regard  to  activity,  which  in  the  more  chronic 
3 degree# 
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degrees  of  the  difeafe  is  variable,  as  to  voracioufnefs  and 
craving,  while  in  the  acute  it  is  more  fteady.  In  general 
the  urine  is  not  only  copious,  but  of  an  odorous  fmell,  tranf- 
parent,  of  a light  ftraw  colour,  of  a fweetifh  tafte,  and 
yielding,  by  evaporation,  a faccharine  matter,  refembling 
treacle  or  molaffes.  Sometimes,  however,  it  icarcely  ex- 
ceeds in  quantity  the  ordinary  difcharge  of  health  ; but  in 
quality,  has  the  diabetic  charafter,  of  yielding  the  fac- 
charine extraft  on  evaporation  ; which,  like  all  fweet  and 
faccharine  fubftances,  is  capable  of  undergoing  the  vinous 
and  acetous  fermentations,  and  has  every  other  quality  of 
vegetable  fugars.  The  quantity  of  urine  difcharged  is  ge- 
nerally, however,  greater  than  the  quantity  of  liquid  taken. 
Dr.  Home,  fpeaking  ol  one  of  his  patients,  fays,  “ Arthur 
paffed  from  12  to  15  pints  of  urine  during  24  hours.  When 
lie  drank  10  pints,  he  palled  12  ; when  he  drank  12  pints, 
he  palled  14  or  ip  ; fo  that  his  urine  exceeded  his  drink 
generally  by  two  pints.”  His  other  patient,  Murray,  pafTed 
an  excefs  of  urine  over  his  drink  of  7 or  8 pints  in  the  24 
hours:  “ when  he  drank  4,  he  palled  12  pints  a day  ; when 
he  drank  3,  he  palled  10  pints.”  The  urine  itfelf,  in  feveral 
cafes,  has  exceeded  the  whole  ingefta,  folid  and  liquid;  and 
in  general  there  is  a daily  diminution  of  weight,  fo  that  the 
urine,  together  with  the  other  difcharges,  generally  exceeds 
the  quantity  of  ingefta.  This  lofs  of  weight  was  afcer- 
tained  in  one  or  two  cafes,  publiihed  by  Dr.  Rollo,  by 
weighing  the  patieut  daily.  And  Dr.  Home  obferves,  with 
refpedl  to  his  patient,  Murray,  that  his  folid  food  amounted 
nearly  to  the  excefs  of  his  urine  above  his  drink.  But  im- 
menie  difcharges  of  urine  are  mentioned  by  fome  authors; 
as  in  the  cafe  of  the  girl  defcribed  by  Cardanus,  where  36 
pints  were  palled  each  day,  when  her  body  weighed  only 
250  pounds,  and  her  meat  and  drink  only  7 pounds ; and  as 
in  that  of  a woman  mentioned  by  Shenckius,  where  the 
urine  palled  in  a few  days  was  more  than  the  weight  of  her 
own  body.  But  there  is  fo  much  room  for  deception  in 
fuch  inquiries,  that  thele  ftatements  mull  be  received  with 
caution. 

The  urine  varies  in  other  refpe&s  occafionally.  In  fome 
inftances  a whitilh  fluid,  refembling  the  chyle  itfelf,  is  faid 
to  have  palled  off  from  the  kidnies.  In  other  inftances,  the 
urine  is  faid  to  be  inodorous  and  deftitute  of  the  faccharine 
quality  ; hence,  writers  have  thought  it  neceffary  to  mark 
this  diftindlion  by  peculiar  terms ; this  form  of  the  difeafe 
being  denominated  diabetes  injipidus ; the  former  D , mel- 
litus,  from  the  honey-like  flavour  of  the  urine.  A refpeff- 
able  teacher  in  London,  confidering  thefe  two  forms  of  the 
difeafe  as  altogether  different  in  their  nature,  has  propofed 
to  defignate  them  by  different  generic  titles,  and  to  call  the 
former  polyuria  debilitans,  and  the  latter  melituria  tabifica, 
which  fufficiently  exprefs  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the 
two  diforders.  The  diabetes,  with  clear  inlipid  urine,  is  a 
more  rare  occurrence.  Dr.  Cullen,  who  had  feen  twenty 
cafes  of  diabetes,  had  met  with  only  one,  in  which  the  urine 
was  not  fweet.  He  doubts,  indeed,  whether  a cafe  of  idio- 
pathic diabetes  ever  occurs,  in  which  the  urine  is  perfe&ly 
free  from  the  faccharine  matter. 

While  under  the  diabetes  mellitus,  the  conftiiution  may 
be  attacked  with  other  difeafes,  which  feem  to  be  commonly 
of  an  inflammatory  nature,  and  may  prove  fatal;  indeed, 
the  diabetic  diathefis  appears  to  render  the  body  very  fuf- 
ceptible  of  inflammation.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  the 
diabetes  is  fometimes  fufpended  by  the  attack  of  another 
difeafe.  We  recoiled;  to  have  heard  Dr.  Gregory,  profeffor 
of  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  mention  two  inftances  of  this  fort 
which  occurred  in  his  pradice  ; in  one  all  the  diabetic 
fjmptoms  were  fufpended  during  an  attack  of  pneumonia, 


which  fupervened  ; and  in  the  other  during  that  of  an  in- 
flammatory fore  throat. 

The  diabetes  is  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  phylicians 
of  alrnoft  all  ages.  Tor  if  it  has  not  been  noted  by  Hip- 
pocrates or  Prolper  Aipinus,  it  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  Theophilus,  Aduarius,  Aretseus,  Aetius,  Paulus  JEgi- 
neta,  Avicenna,  Galen,  & c.  Aretasus  ha3  given  a long 
and  clear  hiftory  of  the  difeafe,  and  pointed  out  the  profufe 
difcharge  of  urine,  the  emaciation  and  debiiity,  the  inex- 
tinguiffiable  t’nirft,  yet  the  drink  not  equalling  the  urine  in 
quantity,  the  parched  fkin,  &c.  all  belonging  to  true  dia- 
betes. Galen  lays  that  he  had  feen  but  two  cafes  of  dia- 
betes, in  which  there  was  a conftant  thirft,  and  difcharge  of 
liquids,  unchanged  in  their  quality  ; and  he  compares  this 
difeafe  of  the  kidnies  to  a lientery.  But  as  he  defcribes 
many  cafes  of  butimous  appetite,  and  great  thirft,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  had  feen  a greater  number,  in  which  the 
urinous  affedion  had  been  overlooked. 

It  is  Angular,  however,  that  the  peculiar  condition  of  the 
urine  was  unnoticed,  as  charaderiftic  of  the  difeafe,  tiil  cur 
countryman,  Dr.  Willis,  pointed  out  its  faccharine  tafte  ; 
neither  the  ancients  nor  the  moderns,  in  the  other  countries 
of  Europe,  had  obferved  it,  till  they  were  direded  to  it  by 
the  Enghfti ; hence  the  diabetes  mellitus  is  called  by  Sau* 
vages  ID.  anglicus.  The  urine  had  been  rafted,  however, 
long  before  the  time  of  Willis.  For  Trincavella  defcribes  a 
cafe  in  which  a julepum  rofaceum  was  adminiftered  ; and  he 
affirms  that  the  urine  had  the  fame  colour  and  fmell  as  the 
julep  ; and  that  fome  of  the  attendants  who  chofe  to  tafte  it, 
faid  that  there  was  no  change  in  the  flavour.  (De  Rat.  Curand. 
Partic.  &c.  lib.  x.  cap.  11.)  And  Hercules  Saxonia  men- 
tions one  fpecies  of  diabetes,  which  he  defines,  “ Legitima 
diabetes,  eft  excretio  rei  potulentae  prorfus  non  mutatas  in 
odore  ; colore,  et  fapore,  per  vias  lotii.”  But  like  his  friend 
Trincavella,  he  attributed  the  fweet  fmell,  colour,  and  tafte 
of  the  urine,  to  the  fweetened  ptifan  which  the  patient  had 
drunk.  The  faccharine  beverage  and  diet  of  the  eaftern 
countries,  Dr.  Girdleftone  obferves,  will  perhaps  account 
for  the  ancient  writers  omitting  to  notice  the  honey-like 
tafte  of  the  urine  of  diabetic  patients.  And  as  it  was  gene- 
rally the  practice  of  the  French  and  Italian  phyficians  to 
preicribe,  in  moft  difeafes,  ptifans  fweetened  with  honies  or 
fyrups,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  Willis  was  the  firlt 
phyfician  who  pofitively  noticed  the  honey-like  tafte  of  the 
urine  in  true  diabetes,  as  arifing  from  a change  which  the 
drink  had  undergone.  It  may  be  remarked  that  that  accu- 
rate obferver  of  difeafes,  Sydenham,  has  taken  no  notice 
whatever  of  the  fweetnefs  of  the  urine  in  diabetes,  notwith- 
{landing  it  had  previoufly  been  pointed  out  by  Willis. 

The  quantity  of  faccharine  matter  in  the  urine  is,  in  fome 
cafes,  very  confiderable,  and  it  is  combined  with  a quantity 
of  animal  extractive  matter.  In  the  inftances  related  by 
Dr.  Home,  the  urine  was  evaporated  by  Dr.  Black  ; Ar- 
thur’s urine  aff-rded  an  ounce  and  a half  of  a brown  fac- 
charine matter  from  each  pound  ; Murray’s,  treated  in  the 
fame  way,  gave  but  one  ounce  for  each  pound  of  a fubftance 
refembling  coarfe  brown  fugar.  So  that  Arthur  paffed 
twenty  ounces  and  a half  of  this  matter  in  twenty-four  hours, 
when  he  made  fifteen  pints  of  urine.  Dr.  Home  obferves 
that  this  is  a wonderful  proportion  of  fugar  to  the  fluid  ; 
fince  a pound  of  afs’s  milk  affords  only  half  an  ounce  of  fu- 
gar ; and  a pound  cf  cow’s  milk,  only  half  that  quantity. 
The  quantity  of  fugar  detected  in  the  urine  of  captain  Me- 
redith, whofe  cafe  is  related  by  Dr.  Rollo,  was  calculated 
at  twenty-nine  ounces  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

This  fugar-making  procefs,  then,  conftitutes  the  effential 
part  of  the  difeafe ; it  has  been  the  fubjeCl  of  much  en. 
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quiry  ; and  many  hypothefes  have  been  reforted  to,  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  procefs,  and  to  determine  in  what 
part  of  the  fyftem,  or  by  what  organs,  it  is  carried  on. 
Dr.  Mead  confidered  diabetes  as  “ akin  to  jaundice,”  and 
affirms  that  ileatomatous  tumors  were  always  found  in  the 
liver  ; and  “ as  to  the  fweetnefs  of  the  urine,  this  is  all  bi- 
lious, for  the  water  of  the  bile  feparated  from  its  fait  is 
fvveet.”  (Treatifeon  Poifons,  Effay  ift.)  But  in  Dr.  Home’s 
patients,  and  others,  no  difeafe  of  the  liver  has  been  dif- 
csvered  on  diffe&ion  ; and  a better  chemiftry  has  refuted 
the  notion  that  there  is  fugar  in  the  bile.  Some  authors 
confid.er  diabetes  as  a local  difeafe  of  the  kidneys,  which 
not  only  pour  out  the  increafed  quantity  of  urine,  but  by  a 
morbid  change  in  the  adfion  of  the  fecretory  veffels,  elabo- 
rate the  faccharine  matter  too.  Since  the  glands  of  the  roam- 
m:e,  they  fay,  can  fecrete  fugar,  why  may  not  the  kidneys  ? 
The  analogy,  however,  is  not  corredt.  For  the  mamma? 
are  formed  by  nature  for  the  fecretion  of  a faccharine  fluid, 
the  kidneys  are  not ; we  might  therefore  as  well  expedt  the 
kidneys^to  fecrete  bile,  as  to  produce  fugar.  Dr.  Home  has 
the  merit  of  firft  fuggefting  a theory,  which,  although  ex- 
ceedingly imperfedf,  approximates,  perhaps,  nearer  to  a ra- 
tional and  probable  view  of  the  fubjedt  than  any  other  that 
has  been  conceived.  Some  had  attributed  it  to  fpafms  of 
the  fecreting  veffels,  in  the  kidneys,  but  he  objedis  to  this 
notion,  becaufe  antifpafmodics  do  not  alleviate  the  fymptoms, 
and  becaufe  fpafm  will  not  account  for  the  faccharine,  acef- 
cent,  and  fermentable  urine.  In  hylleria  the  urine  has  none 
of  the  diabetic  qualities.  Others  had  attributed  the  difeafe 
to  the  perfpiration  being  diminifhed,  or  the  inhalation  in- 
creafed, as  they  can  account  for  the  quantity  of  urine  fo 
much  furpaffing  the  drink  in  no  other  way.  But  he  juftly 
objects,  that  this  will  not  account  for  the  particular  quali- 
ties of  the  urine ; that  diaphoretics  are  not  attended  with 
any  good  effedls  in  diabetes  ; and  that  in  his  two  patients 
perfpiration  and  urine  were  increafed  at  the  fame  time. 

“ Were  I to  give  a theory,”  fays  Dr.  Home,  “ to  ex- 
plain the  nature  and  fymptoms  of  this  wonderful  difeafe,  I 
would  fay,  that  it  arifes  from  a defeft  of  the  animal  or  affi- 
milatory  procefs,  by  which  the  aliment  is  converted  into  the 
nature  of  our  body.  I have  long  looked  on  the  excefs  or 
defedt  of  this  procefs  as  the  fource  of  many  diforders.  All 
putrid  difeafes,  the  feurvy,  &c.  feem  to  be  owing  to  its  ex- 
cefs ; acidity  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  to  its  defedfc.  Among 
the  latter  difeafes  diabetes  may  be  arranged.  For,  i.  The 
remote  eaufes  (hew  it.  It  arifes  from  what  debilitates  the 
body,  as  moifture,  preceding  difeafes,  great  evacuations,  &c. 
by  which  it  becomes  incapable  to  affimilate  the  food.  So  Sy- 
denham thought,  “ Affimulandis  fuccis  protinus  impar  eft.” 

2.  The  white  chylous  matter,  which  is  often  fecreted  with 
the  urine,  {hews,  that  the  vegetable  part  of  the  chyle  is 
not  afiimilated.  The  dilatation  of  the  urinary  excretories 
cannot,  alone,  account  for  this,  as  the  ferous  part  of  the 
fluids  would  then  efcape  too,  which  does  not  happen. 

3.  Sugar  is  found  in  diabetic  urine.  Sweet  chyle  is  the  firlt 
produd  of  the  ftomachic  and  inteftinal  digeftion  ; as  chyle, 
in  the  thoracic  dud,  and  milk,  which  is  a fpeedy  fecre- 
tion  of  it,  contain  much  faccharine  matter.  This  is  changed, 
in  fome  hours,  by  the  animal  procefs,  into  an  ammoniacal 
fait,  which  is  that  found  in  all  the  excretions.  But  the  fac- 
charine fait,  ftill  remaining  in  the  urine,  which  is  the  moft 
perfedly  animalized  fluid,  {hews  that  there  is  great  defed 
in  the  animal  procefs.  4.  Urine  being  of  a feptic  nature, 
runs  fait  into  putrefcency.  But  the  diabetic  urine  turns 
acidulous,  and  with,  and  often  without  yeaft,  undergoes  the 
vinous  fermentation,  Thefe  peculiarities  (hew  its  vegetable 
fixture;  as  vegetable  juices  alone  are  capable  of  the  vinous 


and  acetous  fermentations.  Thefe  arguments  appear  more 
convincing  than  any  of  the  former.  But  it  may  be  objeded 
to  them,  1.  That  animal  food  fhould  cure  it,  which  it  did 
not ; 2.  That  feptics,  which  brought  on  putrid  erudations, 
made  no  change;  3.  That  the  proportion  of  faccharine 
matter  is  much  greater  in  their  urine,  than  in  milk.  But 
milk  has  not,  perhaps,  the  whole  faccharine  falts  of  the 
chyle.”  (Clinical  Experiments,  p.  318,  d feq.) 

Dr.  Cullen  adopted  a limilar  opinion  refpeding  the  nature 
of  diabetes,  and  believed  that  the  proximate  caufe  of  the 
difeafe  “ is  fome  fault  in  the  affimilatory  powers,  or  in  thofe 
employed  in  converting  alimentary  matter  into  the  proper 
animal  fluids”  § 15 1 2 Firft  Lines.  But  he  candidly  acknow- 
ledged, that  it  was  a theory  embarraffed  with  fome  difficulties 
which  he  could  not  very  well  remove. 

Dr.  Rollo  has  more  recently  taken  up  this  theory,  and 
attempted  to  reduce  it  to  a more  definite  form.  “ The 
immediate  caufe  of  the  diabetes  mellitus,”  he  fays,  (c  is  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  ftomach,  forming  or  evolving  from 
vegetable  fubftances  faccharine  matter,  which  is  quickly  fe- 
parated, as  a foreign  body,  by  the  kidneys.  But  to  be 
more  particular ; we  allege  that  this  difeafe  confifts  in  an 
increafed  morbid  adtion  of  the  ftomach,  with  too  great  a 
fecretion  and  an  alteration  in  the  quality  of  the  gaftric  fluid, 
producing  faccharine  matter,  by  a decompofition  of  the 
vegetable  fubftances,  taken  in  with  the  food,  which  remains 
unchanged.”  This  hypothefis  is  fupported  by  the  following 
arguments,  ift.  That  a ftomach-affediion  generally  precedes 
the  urinary  charafteriftic  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe.  2dly. 
That  a ftomach-affediion  always  accompanies  the  difeafe, 
and  is  materially  different  from  that  which  is  fympathetic  oF 
primary  affeftion  in  the  kidneys.  3dly.  That  a diet  of  ani- 
mal food,  with  an  entire  abftinence  from  vegetable  or  other 
matters,  capable  of  forming  fugar  in  the  ftomach,  removes 
fpeedily  the  genera!  fymptoms,  the  faccharine  matter,  the 
increafe  of  urine,  and  its  unnatural  qualities:  and,  4thly. 
That  diffedtion  has  fhewn  no  morbid  condition  of  the  kidneys, 
but  what  may  be  referred  to  a continuance  of  increafed  ac- 
tion, from  the  application  of  a Ample  ftimulus,  augmenting 
merely  the  capacity  of  the  veffels.  (Rollo  on  Diabetes, 
2d  edit.  p.  436.) 

It  has  been  objedted  to  this  theory,  that  if  the  faccharine 
matter  is  formed  by  the  ftomach,  it  fhould  be  detedled  in  the 
blood,  in  its  way  to  the  kidneys;  but  that  this  has  not  been 
done.  But  to  this  it  is  replied,  that  the  tafte  is  a very  inaccu- 
rate teft  of  the  exiftence  of  any  matter  in  fuch  combination  ; 
that  Dr.  Dobfon  affirmed  that  faccharine  matter  did  exift  in 
the  ferum  of  the  blood,  in  a cafe  treated  by  him,  (Med. 
Obf.  and  Inquir.  vol.  v.)  that  the  ferum  in  one  or  two  cafes 
has  been  oblerved  to  be  of  a whey-like  colour ; and  that 
certain  matters,  as  nitre,  turpentine,  &c.  may  pafs  by  the 
kidneys,  without  being  detedled  in  the  blood.  Thefe 
ftatements,  however,  can  hardly  be  confidered  as  fatisfac- 
tory  refutations  of  the  objedfion,  or  a3  removing  the  doubt 
which  hangs  over  the  fubjedt. 

No  light  is  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  diabetes  by  a con- 
fideration  of  its  exciting  eaufes ; for  the  moft  various  and 
even  oppofite  eaufes  have  been  affigned  for  it,  in  the  various 
inftances  that  are  on  record.  The  difeafe  has  been  obferved 
to  follow  acute  difeafes,  efpecially  fevers  ; Sydenham  remarked 
that  it  followed  intermitients.  efpecially  if  much  venasfediion 
had  been  ufed.  Acrid  purgatives  are  alfo  faid  to  have  given 
rife  to  it  by  Sydenham  ; and  Dr.  Home  affirms  that  he  knew 
the  chylous  fpecies  brought  on  by  too  frequent  dofes  of  jalap 
and  calomel.  The  exceffive  ufe  of  cold  watery  liquors 
appears  to  have  occafioned  diabetes  in  fome  cafes ; as  drink- 
ing largely  ®f  particular  mineral  waters ; of  weak  acid 
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Rhenifti  wines ; and  more  efpeeially  of  liquors  impregnated 
with  a duretic  quality.  Cold  bathing,  and  expofure  to  cold 
and  inoifture,  under  various  circumftances,  have  like  wife  been 
faid  to  excite  the  difeafe.  In  feveral  cafes,  collected  by  Dr. 
Iloilo,  there  was  an  obvious  hereditary  difpolition  to  the  dif- 
eafe, which  attacked  individuals  of  the  fame,  as  well  as  of 
dift-rent  generations,  in  the  fame  family. 

Diffe&ion  has  not  contributed  in  any  degree  to  elucidate 
the  nature  of  diabetes.  The  liver  has  been  frequen  tly  found 
in  a perfectly  found  date,  contrary  to  the  ob.fervation  of  Dr, 
Mead  ; and  often  no  morbid  change  could  be  dete&ed  in  any 
organ  of  the  body.  Trie  kidneys  have  generally  been  found 
enlarged,  efpecia'dy  the  tubular  uriniferous  portion,  and  fofter 
than  natural;  but  this  is  as  probably  the  effect  of  the 
quantity  of  liquid  csndantly  draining  through  it,  as  the 
canfe  of  the  inercafed  fecretion.  In  fome  cafes  even  the 
kidneys  have  been  found  in  a perfectly  natural  condition, 
(See  the  diffe&ions  in  Dr.  Rollo’s  book,  and  in  Dr.  Home’s  ; 
and  two  others  rt’ated  by  profeffor  Rutherford,  in  the  third 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  1807. 
Another  by  Dr.  Bniihe,  Tranflations  of  a Society  for  the 
Improvement  of  Medical  and  Cnirurgical  Knowledge,  vo!.  ii.) 

In  this  date  of  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  feat  and  nature 
of  the  difeafe,  the  cure  of  diabetes  cannot  be  directed  with 
any  certainty  of  fuccefs,  or  upon  the  rational  principle  of 
removing  the  proximate  caufe.  All  thofe  who  have  feen  the 
difeafe,  agree  in  pronouncing  it  difficult  of  cure,  efpecially  if 
the  patient  is  old,  if  it  arofe  from  habitual  drinking,  or  if  it 
has  been  of  long  (landing  ; and  various  medicines  have  been 
reforted  to,  according  to  the  various  opinions  of  the  practi- 
tioners, or  as  the  failure  of  preceding  remedies  fuggefted  a 
change.  Many  of  thefe  have  been  faid  to  effedt  a cure  in 
individual  inftances;  but  in  the  hands  of  d fferent  pradti- 
tioners,  they  have  fo  often  failed  refpectively,  that  their 
efficacy  mult  be  doubted. 

Some  have  fuggefted,  that,  by  reftoring  the  fundtion  of 
perfpiration,  the  unufual  determination  to  the  kidneys  would 
be  diminiftied  ; and  have  hence  recommended  fudorific  me- 
dicines, as  the  warm  bath,  warm  clothing,  fridtion  with 
oil,  &c.  In  one  inftance,  the  warm  bath  was  faid  to  have 
cured  the  difeafe,  under  the  diredtion  of  a Mr.  Werner. 
(See  London  Medical  Journal  for  1790.)  And  Dr.  Mac 
Cormick,  of  Antrim,  mentions  two  cafes  of  diabetes,  which 
were  cured  by  the  continued  ufe  of  large  dofes  of  Dover’s 
powder  at  bed-time.  (See  Duncan’s  Medical  Commentaries 
for  1783.)  But  in  many  other  cafe6,  fuch  med'cines  have 
failed  altogether  to  give  relief.  In  thofe  treated  by  Dr. 
Home,  although  fweating  was  produced,  the  excretion  by 
the  kidneys  was  not  diminiftied.  Antifpafmodics  have  had 
no  effedl  on  the  difeafe,  nor  have  itimulants,  fuppofed  toadt 
upon  the  lax  kidneys,  as  fuggefted  by  Dr.  Brifbane,  been  of 
any  ufe.  He  recommended,  upon  this  principle,  the  tindfure 
of  cantharides,  a medicine  which  has  not  been  obferved  to 
have  any  efficacy  in  this  complaint.  Aftringents  have  been 
tried,  as  in  other  increafed  evacuations  ; fuch  as  alum,  and 
alum-whey,  fo  ftrongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Mead,  upon 
theoretical  principles  ; alfo  gum  kino,  and  catechu,  in  con- 
fiderable  dofes,  but  generally  without  fuccefs.  Dr.  Fother- 
gill’s  patient  is  faid  to  have  recovered,  after  taking  alum» 
whey,  Hme-water,  and  fudorifics,  calomel  and  rhubarb,  and 
having  a blitter  applied  over  the  facrum.  (Med.  Obfervat. 
and  Inquiries  vol.  iii.)  And  Morton  cured  a patient  by  a 
milk  diet,  an  aftringent  julep,  and  eledtuaries  of  bole,  and 
gum  tragacanth.  Tonic  and  corroborant  medicines  have 
alfo  been  employed,  to  reftore  the  (trength  and  health  of  the 
conftitution  at  large,  and  of  the  digeftive  organs  in  particular. 
Peruvian  bark,  bitters,  chalybeates,  the  cold  bath,  &c.,  have 
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been  among  the  remedies  of  this  clafs,  that  have  been  ufed  ; 
and  thefe,  like  the  others,  in  a few  individual  inftances.  have 
been  faid  to  remove  the  fymptoms;  but  more  frequently,  as 
in  Dr.  Home’s  cafes,  and  others,  thev  have  failed.  In  one 
of  Dr.  Ferriar’s  patient.;,  cinchona  and  fulphuric  acid  contri- 
buted to  reduce  the  urine  from  1 olb  daily,  to  its  natural  ftate. 
And  the  fame  author  affirms,  that  he  had  lately  cured  three 
cafes  of  confirmed  diabetes,  by  a combination  of  cinchona 
with  uva  urfi  and  opium  ; the  fuccefs  of  which  had  been  fo 
great  as  to  prevent  him  from  trying  Dr.  Iloilo’s  plan. 
(Ferriar’s  Effay  on  Digitalis.  See  alfo  his  Medical  Hiltories 
and  Reflections,  vol.  i.) 

It  is  obvious,’  that  all  the  medicines  which  have  been  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  of  diabetes  have  been,  in  a great  majority 
of  cafes,  altogether  unfuceefsfu!  ; nor  can  all  the  cafes  be 
conffiertd  as  abfolutely  cured,  which  have  been  recorded  as 
fuch.  For  it  is  certain  that  in  many  inftances,  where  the 
fymptoms  of  diabetes,  efprcially  the  morbid  quantity  of  urine 
have  been  fufpended,  they  have  nevertheiefs  fpeedily  returned, 
where  the  remedies  were  omitted,  and  ultimately  proved  fatal. 
The  moft  fucceffful  plan  of  treatment  that  has  yet  been  de- 
vifed,  we  have  now  to  mention. 

Upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  difeafe  confifts  effentially  in 
a defeit:  of  the  power  of  affimilation,  whence  the  unanimal- 
ized,  chylous  juices,  were  fuffered  to  pafs  off  in  their  crude 
ftate  ; it  was  long  ago  fuggefted  by  -he  fagacity  of  Syden- 
ham, that  the  diabetic  patient  ought  to  eat  meats  of  eafy 
digeilion,  fuch  as  veal,  mutton,  and  the  like,  and  to  abftain 
from  all  vegetables  and  fruit  whatever.  (See  his  Epiftle  to 
Dr.  Brady.)  Dr.  Home  again  fuggefted  the  fame  expedient, 
and  mentions  its  failure  as  a reafon  for  doubting  the  cor- 
re&r.efs  of  the  theory.  But  the  fuggeftion  had  never  been 
put  to  the  teft  of  fevere  experiment,  and  was  therefore  almoft: 
forgotten,  till  Dr.  Rollo  had  the  merit  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profeffion  to  the  fubjeft. 

As  we  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  adlion  of  the  chy- 
lopoetic  or  affimilatory  organs,  in  producing  the  faccharine 
matter,  the  only  practicable  mode  of  preventing  its  formation, 
is  the  abftraftion  of  the  pabulum  of  this  matter,  i.  e.  of  all 
vegetable  fubftances  from  the  diet.  And  while  we  thus 
remove  the  means  of  forming  faccharine  matter,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  we  may  remove  the  morbid  aftion,  in  the  courfe  of 
time,  upon  which  its  formation  depends.  This  was  the 
mode  in  which  Dr.  Rollo  reafoned.  Animal  food,  confine- 
ment, with  an  entire  abftinence  from  every  kind  of  vegetable 
fubftance,  afforded  the  general  means,  which  might  perhaps 
be  aided  by  the  ufe  of  fuch  medicines  as  feem  to  be  mod 
remote  from  any  thing  like  a vegetable,  acefcent,  or  faccha- 
rine quality  ; as  fulphur,  fulphurated  potafs,  or  ammonia, 
alkalies  alone,  and  calcareous  and  teftaceous  fubftances.  The 
fuccefs  of  the  exclufively  animal  diet  was  fpeedy  and  great  in 
the  cafe  of  captain  Meredith,  related  by  Dr.  Rollo  ; and  in 
his  fecond  cale  decided  benefit  accrued  from  its  ufe,  while  it 
was  perfevered  in.  The  plan  with  which  captain  M.  com- 
menced was  the  following  : 

Brealfaf.—Owt  and  a half  pint  of  milk,  and  half  a pint 
of  lime  water,  mixed  together,  and  bread  and  butter. 

Noon. — Plain  black  puddings,  made  of  blood  and  fuet 
only. 

Dinner. — Game  or  old  meats,  which  have  been  long  kept, 
and  as  far  as  the  ftomach  may  bear,  fat  and  rancid  old  meats, 
as  pork.  To  eat  in  moderation. 

Supper. — The  fame  as  breakfaft. 

Secondly.  A drachm  of  kali  fulphuratum,  to  be  diffolved 
in  four  quarts  of  water,  which  has  been  boiled,  and  to  be 
ufed  for  daily  drink.  No  other  article,  either  eatable  or 
drinkable,  to  be  ufed  than  what  has  been  ftated. 
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1 In  three  days  the  diabetic  fymptoms  were  ob.vioufly  dimi- 
niflied.  Every  portios  of  vegetable  matter  was  then  omit- 
ted, even  the  bread.  By  perlevering  in  this  regimen  the 
fymptoms  were  entirely  removed.  The  urine  returned  to  its 
natural  quantity  and  quality  ; the  patient  regained  his 
(Length,  and  recovered  much  ot  his  flefh,  and  went  on  adtual 
fervice.  In  the  courfe  of  his  cure,  he  one  day  ate  an  apple, 
which  increafed  the  urine  by  nearly  a quart,  and  breught 
back  its  faccharine  quality.  The  difeafe,  in  this  cafe,  had 
been  but  of  ieven  months’  duration,  when  the  plan  of  cure 
was  begun. 

In  D.-.  Rollo’s  fecond  cafe,  the  difeafe  was  of  at  lead 
three  years  (landing  ; the  animal  diet  produced  a coniiderable 
alleviation  of  the  fymptoms,  during  the  fhort  time  that  it 
was  pet  fevered  in  ; but,  having  relinquifhed  it,  the  patient 
fuffered  a return  of  ail  the  fymptoms,  and  died. 

From  the  fadts.  which  Dr.  Rollo  has  Hated  from  his  own 
obiervation,  and  the  cafes  communicated  to  him  by  other 
practitioners,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  animal  diet  has  a 
great  influence  on  the  fymptoms  of  diabetes,  and  has  contri- 
buted more  directly  and  effedtually  to  its  alleviation,  than  any 
meafute  hitherto  adopted  ; and  that  where  the  plan  is  profe- 
cuted  with  great  iteadintfs  and  perfeverance  in  recent  cafes, 
a cure  may  probably  be  effected.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  how- 
ever, that  this  mode  of  cure  is  fo  contrary  to  the  inclinations 
of  the  fick,  that  it  is  aim  oft  impoffible  to  prevail  upon  them  to 
perfevere  in  its  ufe.  The  defire  for  vegetable  matters  in  fome 
fhape  or  other  feems  to  be  alinoft  irreliftible.  Though  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  efficacy  of  the  regimen,  fays  Dr.  Roilo, 
yet  they  commonly  trefpafs,  concealing  what  they  feel  as  a 
tranfgrrfiion  again  It  themfelves.  They  exprefs  a regret, 
that  a medicine  could  not  be  difeovered,  however  naufeous, 
which  would  fuperfede  the  neceffity  of  any  teftridtion  in 
diet. 

When,  during  the  ufe  of  the  animal  diet,  the  urine  has 
loft  its  faccharine  quality,  and  at  the  fame  time  its  quantity 
continues  greater  than  natural,  and  it  contains  more  of  the 
animal  extractive  matter  in  a vifeid  and  tenacious  form,  the 
appetite  remaining  keen,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  the  morbid 
condition  (the  increafed  aCtion  according  to  Dr.  Rollo)  of 
the  digeftive  organs  is  not  removed.  The  hepatized  ammonia, 
opium,  and  antimony,  may  then  be  reforted  tc,  until  the 
urine  fhews  a more  natural  condition ; namely,  becomes 
moderate  in  quantity,  and  high-coloured,  with  fome  turbid- 
nefs,  and  furnilhirig  on  evaporation  an  offenftvely  fmelling 
and  faltifti-tafted  reffduum,  without  tenacity  ; and  the  fto- 
mach at  the  fame  time  loathes  food,  and  the  appetite  is  loft. 
At  this  time  the  tongue  and  gums  will  be  found  to  have  loft 
their  florid  colour,  and  to  have  become  pallid. 

When  fuch  a ftate  occurs,  exercife  is  to  be  enjoined,  and 
a gradual  return  to  the  ufe  of  bread,  #nd  of  tbofe  vegetables 
and  drinks  which  are  the  leaft  likely  to  furnifh  faccharine 
matter,  or  to  become  acid  in  the  ftomach,  with  the  occafional 
ufe  of  bitters,  &c.  Should  this  period  of  the  difeafe  be 
overlooked,  and  the  confinement  and  animal  food  rigidly 
perfevered  in,  feurvy,  orfomething  akin  to  it,  might  be  pro- 
duced. The  vegetable  fubftances,  which  have  appeared  to 
be  the  fafeft,  in  the  change  from  the  animal  diet,  are  broccoli, 
fpinage,  cauliflower,  cabbage,  and  lettuce.  Thefe  do  not 
ieetn  to  furnifti  fugar,  when  prudently  ufed,  in  the  diabetic 
ftomach,  after  a proper  adoption  of  the  animal  diet.  But 
when  thefe  vegetables  have  been  fafely  taken,  a return  to  a 
very  fmall  quantity  of  bread  has  reproduced  the  faccharine 
matter  in  the  urine,  and  the  general  fymptoms  of  diftrefs,  as 
third,  &c.  The  urine  fhould,  at  this  period,  be  very  fre- 
quently examined,  and  on  any  appearance  of  a return  of  the 
diabetic  ftate  of  it,  the  animal  diet  mult  be  again  ftrifiUy 


renewed,  A frequent  examination  of  the  urine  at  all  times 
will  afford  the  belt  tell  of  the  ftate  of  the  diforder,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  treatment,  which  may  be  required.  Rollo. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  fome  cafes,  the 
animal  diet  lias  fucceeded  in  changing  the  condition  of  the 
urine,  whilft  the  emaciation,  and  the  effential  conftitutional 
condition  have  remained.  And  it  is  the  obfervation  of  a very 
intelligent  pliyfician,  that  he  never  faw  a confirmed  cafe  of 
diabetes,  wherein  there  was  not  fome  coniiderable  diforder 
of  the  conftitution,  or  a defect  of  fome  organ  effential  to  life.” 
(Willan  on  Difeafes  in  London,  p.  1 8(5. ) 

The  preceding  obfervations  apply  to  the  common  form  of 
the  difeafe,  the  diabetes  meliitus.  In  the  D.  infipidus , where 
the  difeafe  conflfts  merely  in  a profufe  fecretion  of  the  natural 
urine,  from  a morbidly  increafed  action  of  the  fecreting 
veffels  of  the  kidneys,  the  prognofis  is  more  favourable. 
The  latter  form  of  the  diforder  appears  to  have  been  occa- 
fionaliy  produced  by  the  ftimulusot  a calculus  in  the  kidney; 
at  other  times  without  any  obvious  caufe  of  ftimulation  in 
that  organ.  The  indications  in  the  D.  injipidus , will  be,  to 
leflen  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  kidneys,  by  increafing 
the  perfpiration  by  diaphoretic  medicine,  warm-bath,  &c. ; 
to  avoid  thole  articles  ot  diet  and  drink,  which  have  a parti- 
cular difpofition  to  excite  the  adtion  of  ihe  kidneys,  as  much 
warm  liquor,  fuch  as  tea,  punch,  &c.  j and  to  (Lengthen 
the  fyltem  at  large  by  the  various  tonic  medicines,  bark, 
ftetl,  bitters,  &c.  The  aftringent  medicines  are  particularly 
indicated  in  this  form  of  the  difeafe,  where  the  diminution  of 
a natural  excretion  is  alone  to  be  attempted.  Hence  the 
alum  or  alum-whey,  gum  kino,  bark,  and  fulphuric  acid, 
uva  urfl,  &c.;  may  be  adminiftered  with  more  rational  hopes 
of  fuccefs,  than  in  the  D.  meliitus.  Drains  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  as  blifters,  or  iffues  in  the  loins, 
may  be  alfo  tried,  as  means  of  diverting  the  courfe  of  the 
fluids  from  the  kidneys. 

D i abet  e s,  or  Excejfive  Staling , in  Farriery,  a difeafe  of 
horfes  which,  at  its  commencement,  admits  cf  an  eafy  cure  ; 
but  which  often  proves  very  obftinate,  and  even  incurable. 
At  firft  the  complaint  conflfts  merely  in  an  increafed  fecre- 
tion of  urine,  which  is  generally  tranfparent  and  colourlefs, 
like  water;  but  at  length  the  horfe  becomes  feverifti,  and 
fuffers  much  from  tbirit ; his  appetite  is  diminifhed,  and  his 
pulfe  is  quickened ; he  is  generally  hide-bound,  and  gradu- 
ally lofts  flelh  and  (Length.  Some  have  recommended  lime- 
water  in  this  difeafe  ; others  have  had  recourle  to  diaphoretic 
medicines,  in  order  to  promote  perfpiration.  Bark  and  other 
tonics  have  been  alfo  preferi’oed  as  ufeful  remedies.  Mr. 
White, inhis  “ Compendium  of  the  Veterinary  Art,”  informs 
us,  that,  in  recent  cafes,  he  adminiftered  with  fuccefs  the 
following  ball ; viz.  opium,  i dram,  powdered  ginger,  2 dr., 
and  yellow  Peruvian  bark,  \ oz.,  formed  into  a ball  with 
fyrup,  for  one  dofe.  If  this  remedy  fhould  fail,  he  recom- 
mends one  of  the  following  formulae:  r.  Emetic  tartar,  2 dr., 
opium,  i dr.  made  into  a ball  for  one  dole  : 2.  Salt  of  hartf- 
horn,  2 dr.,  opium,  \ dr.,  powdered  ginger,  x dr.,  liquorice 
powder,  3 dr.  formed  into  aball  for  one  dofe : 3.  Salt  of 
iteel,  \ oz.,  myrrh,  2 dr.,  ginger,  x dr.  made  into  a ball  for 
one  dofe:  4.  Powdered  CoJumbo-root,  3 dr.,  cafcarilla,  2 dr., 
fait  of  Heel,  2|dr.,  prepared  kali,  dr.,  and  tindtureof  opium, 
A oz.  ; the  feveral  ingredients  to  be  mixed  with  (Long  beer, 
or  porter,  and  given  as  a drink  at  once.  He  obfervas,  that 
the  horfe’s  diet  fhould  be  nutritious,  and  ealy  of  cijcltion  ; 
and  that  he  fhould  be  allowed  to  drink  fmall  quantities  of 
weak  lime-water  ; or,  if  he  refufe  this,  common  water,  fre- 
quently. Mr.  Taplin,  in  his  “ Stable  Directory,”  recom- 
mends the  following  drink  : “ Take  jefuit’s  bark,  4 oz., 
biftoit  and  tormentil  roots,  of  each  2 oz. ; boil  them  in  two 
5 gallons 
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gallons  of  lime-water  to  the  confumptlon  of  one-half,  and 
give  a pint  of  the  liquor  three  times  a day.  As  this  difor- 
der  generally  proceeds  from  too  violent  txercife,  overdraw- 
ing} & c.  repeated  bleedings  in  fmall  quantities  are  abfolutely 
neceffarv,  till  the  mouths  of  the  veflels  dole  up. 

Dia  Eetgs,  in  Hydraulics,  is  applied  to  a fyphon,  the  two 
legs  or  branches  whereof  are  inclofed  in  one  another;  a3  in 
the  glafs  de!cribed  by  Hero,  which  runs  itfelf  quite  empty, 
without  being  inverted,  as  foon  as  the  water  is  arrived  at  the 
height  or  the  upper  branch  of  the  fyphon. 

DIABLINDI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Gaul, 
fituated  between  the  Redones  on  the  well,  and  the  Aulerci 
on  the  ead.  Their  capital  was  Noeodunum. 

DIABOLUS  Marinus.  See  Sot-Devil. 

DIABQTANUM,  from  dix  and  /3otxv»,  herb,  in  Phar- 
macy and  Chirurgery,  denotes  a plailer  of  herbs,  wherewith 
wens,  &c.  are  refolved  and  difeuffed.  The  diabotanum  is 
fovereign  for  the  hydatides. 

DIABROSIS,  in  Medicine,  a term  ufed  by  the  older 
writers  to  denote  a rupture  of  the  veflfels,  in  cnniequence  of 
the  corrofion  of  acrid  humours.  It  is  derived  from  Six  and 
Sfi-U,  erofion,  Thus  an  hxmoptyfis,  or  difeharge  of  blood 
from  the  lungs,  was  faid  to  take  place  in  feveral  ways,  as  by 
a violent  rupture  of  the  vrfLls,  by  a dilatation  of  their  ori- 
fices, and  by  a diabrofis,  when  the  vefi'els  were  corroded  by 
the  acrimony  of  the  fluids.  Vogel  has  conflituted  a genus 
of  difeafe,  in  his  nofology,  under  the  title  of  diabrofis,  arid 
defines  it,  “ an  erofion  of  the  flein  by  an  acrid  matter,  either 
internal  or  external.”  See  his  Genera  Morbor.  clafs  x. 
Ord . 6. 

DlACARYON,  or  Dianucum,  in  Pharmacy,  Sec 
Dianucum. 

The  word  is  formed  from  Six,  and  *xpvx,  walnut. 

Galen  is  faid  to  have  prepared  his  diacaryon  with  the 
juice  of  walnuts,  mixed  with  as  much  honey  as  fufficed  to 
render  it  an  agreeable  compofition. 

DIACAUSTIC  Curve,  or  Curve  by  RefraBion.  See 
Caujlic  Curve. 

DlACENTROS,  from  Six,  through,  and  xtvTpov,  centre , 
in  AJlronomy,  is  ufed  by  Kepler  to  fignify  the  fhortek  dia- 
meter of  the  elliptical  orbit  of  any  planet ; probably  becaufe 
it  parted  through  the  centre,  and  not  through  the  focus, 
which  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  longer  diameter. 

DIACH  ALASIS,  from  SixxxXxn,  to  be  relaxed,  in  the 
Medicinal  IVorks  of  the  Ancients,  a term  ufed  to  exprefs  a fo- 
lution  of  continuity  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium  at  the  fu- 
tures ; that  is,  when  the  bones  recede  from  their  mutual 
indentation  ; an  accident  that  frequently  happens  from  large 
wounds  in  the  head. 

DIACH  ALCYTES,  in  Pharmacy , the  name  of  a plaf- 
ter.  See  Emplastrum. 

DIACHER,  in  Geography,  a town  in  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mazanderan  ; 24  miles  S.  W.  of  Zaeveh. 

DIACHERSIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Af- 
rica, in  the  Cyrenaica,  where  the  Romans  had  a garrifon. 

DIACHRISTA,  from  Ax  and  Xgiu,  I anoint,  a name 
given  by  the  ancient  writers  in  medicine  to  certain  compe- 
titions, whofe  ufe  was  to  be  applied  to  the  fauces,  uvula,  pa- 
late, and  tongue,  for  the  ablLrfion  of  phlegm.  . 

DIACHYLON,  in  Surgery , a fpecies  of  plafter,  now  called 
litharge  plailer  by  the  college  of  phyrtcians.  It  is  one  of 
the  molt  limple  and  emollient  applications  ad.ipted  for  the 
refolution  of  indurated  fwellings.  See  Plaster,  and  Li- 
tharge. 

DiACODIATE,  in  the  older  winters  on  Medicine,  fyno- 
nymous  with  narcotic,  or  opiate,  from  Ax  and  KuStix,  the  poppy- 
headi  or  capfule.  See  Van  Swieten. 


DIACODIUM,  In  Pharmacy,  the  name  of  a fyrup,  the 
principal  ingredient  of  which  is  the  white  poppy-head,  and 
which  porteffes  mfich  of  the  anodyne  property  of  this  plant. 
The  fyrupus  diacodion  was  mfede  in  the  following  way; 
Take  of  white  poppy  heads  and  of  the  feeds,  of  each  two 
ounces,  of  cubebs  two  ounces  and  a half ; cut  them  into 
final!  pieces,  and  boil  them  flowly  with  a pint  and  a half  of 
water,  till  only  ten  ounces  of  liquor  remain,  adding  towards 
the  end  of  the  coclion  an  ounce  and  a half  of  liquorice  root. 
Collecl  the  liquor,  by  flrongly  fqueezing  the  ingredients 
through  a coarie  cloth,  and  diffolve  therein  fixteen  ounces 
of  fine  fugar,  or,  as  forme  advife,  of  brown  fugar- 
candy,  and  drain  and  defpumate  the  fyrup  in  the  ufuai 
way. 

A variety  of  the  diacodium  is  made  by  adding  a dram  of 
faffron  to  the  above  quantity  of  the  fyrup. 

The  diacodium  is  a medicine  of  very  confiderable  value, 
being  a weak  opiate,  which  appears  to  produce  very  little 
of  the  inconvenience  which  opium  in  fubltance  occafions.  It 
is  particularly  ufeful  in  various  difeafes  of  very  young 
infants,  and  its  pleafant  tafte  is  no  fmall  additional  advan- 
tage. To  adults,  its  opiate  properties  are  hardly  pow- 
erful enough  to  fuperfede  the  opium  in  fubftance  or  in 
tincture. 

As  the  Ample  fyrup  of  puppies  appears  to  portefs  all 
the  virtues  of  the  diacodium,  it  is  now  very  generally  fub- 
flitutid  to  it,  and  the  diacodium  is  no w omitted  in  our 
pharmacopoeias. 

DIACODUS,  in  Natural  Hijlory , a name  given  by  fome 
to  the  diadochos,  a kind  of  beryl  orlapphire,  of  which  many 
fabulous  things  are  aflerted, 

D1ACOLOCYNTHUS,  in  Pharmacy , an  electuary,  in 
which  coiocynth  is  the  principal  ingredient.  It  is  now 
di  filled. 

DIACOMMATIC,  in  Mufic,  has  fometimes  been  ufed 
to  exprefs  the  frequent  temperaments  of  a whole  comma  major 
in  the  melody,  which  are  necefiary  for  enabling  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a piece  of  mufic  always  to  maite  perredt 
harmony  with  each  other.  See  Dr.  Ca'.lcott’s  Mufical 
Grammar,  p.  136. 

DIACONICON,  Sacristy,  a place  adjoining  to  the 
ancient  churches,  where  the  facred  veftments,  with  the  vefTeis, 
relics,  and  other  ornaments  of  the  altar  were  preferved,  and 
anfwering  to  our  veltry. 

The  word  is  Greek,  formed  from  oixxoveoj,  Iferve,  / ml- 
nijler,  becaufe  here  was  kept  every  thing  belonging  to  di- 
vine fervice.  It  was  alfo  called  xxrrxs-ixov,  and  in  Latin  fa- 
lutatorium  ; becaufe  it  was  here  that  the  bilhop  received 
and  faluted  ftrangers.  Sometimes,  too,  it  was  called 
p.HTxrwpioy,  or  giTxrwpiov,  menfa,  on  account  of  the  tables  -kept 
therein,  for  difpofing  the  lacred  ornaments  on  ; or  rather 
from  judtxtcv,  a fort  of  inn,  or  houfe,  for  the  lodging  of 
foldiets. 

D1ACONISSA,  and  Diaconate.  See  Deacon,  and 
Deaconry. 

DIACOPE,  AixxKTnj,  from  Six  and  KO7TT0J,  I cut  off, 
in  Grammar,  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwile  called 
tmefis. 

Diacope,  in  Surgery,  denotes  a deep  cut  or  wound;  or 
the  adt  of  cutting  oti  any  part. 

DIACOPENA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  placed 
by  Strabo  in  Afia  Minor,  between  the  rivers  Halys  and 
Iris,  near  the  country  which  he  calls  Pimolejina , 

DIACOPTON,  a city  of  Achaia  Propria,  about  60  fur- 
longs aiftant  from  the  gulf  of  Corinth  ; formerly  called  Pel- 
lene , or  Pellina. 

DIACOUSTICS,  (from  Six,  through,  and  nxuw,  I hear ;) 
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alfo  called  diaphonics,  t3  the  name  of  the  fubjeft  of  refra&ed 
found,  or  that  branch  of  acoufties,  which  confiders  the  pal- 
fage  of  found  through  different  mediums.  See  Acoustics, 
and  Sound 

DIACRII,  in  Antiquity,  was  the  name  of  a party  or  fafticn 
at  Athens. 

That  city,  we  read,  was  divided  into  two  par'ies : the 
one  favourers  of  an  oligarchy,  who  would  only  have  a few 
psrfons  employed  in  the  government.  The  other  confided 
of  fuch  as  were  for  a democratical,  or  popular  government, 
wherein  the  whole  people  fliould  have  a fhare.  The  firft 
were  called  diacrii,  and  the  latter  pediaci;  the  latter  inhabit- 
ing the  lower,  and  the  former  the  ooepov,  or  upper  quarter,  or 
part  of  the  city. 

The  laws  of  Solon  imported,  that  Pififtratus  fliould  be 
chief  of  the  diacrii ; though  the  fcholiafl  on  Ariftophanes’s 
comedy,  “ The  Wafps,”  affirms,  that.Paildion  diftributed  the 
quarters  of  the  diacrii  among  his  fons,  and  putLycusat  their 
head. 

DIACTORE  in  Mythology,  a furname  of  Mercury;  de- 
rived from  chayuj,  i attend,  becaufe  Mercury  was  the  meffen- 
ger  of  tlie  gods. 

DIACUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  ef  Lower 
Mcefla,  near  the  Danube.  Ptolemy. 

DIACYDONIUM,  in  Pharmacy , is  a preparation  of  the 
decofiicn  of  quinces  and  fugSr,  hardly  differing  from  the 
marmalade  of  the  confeftioners.  This,  when  uftd  with  jalap, 
forms  the  diacy donium  jalappinum,  and  with  feveral  aromatics 
the  diaeydonium  aromaticum  of  feme  of  the  foreign  dilpenfa- 
tories.  It  is  entirely  difufed  in  this  country. 

DIADELPHIA,  in  Potany,  (from  and  aSeXQoc,  a 
twofold  brotherhood  ) the  feventcenth  clafs  of  the  ftxual  fyf- 
tem  of  Linnaeus,  confiding  of  p'ants  whofe  ftamens  are  united 
by  their  filaments  into  two  fets  or  parcels.  The  number  of 
ftamens  may  be  either  equal  in  each  fet,  as  in  Fumaria,  Smithia, 
and  a few  other  plants  ; or  unequal,  as  in  the  greater  part  of 
this  clafs,  whofe  itamens  are  commonly  nine  in  one  fet,  and 
a folitary  one  in  the  other.  The  bafes  of  each  parcel  may 
alfo  be  quite  feparate  to  the  very  bottom,  or  united  to  a 
greater  or  lefs  diftance  upwards.  Such  is  the  ftrutSture  of 
truly  diadelphouR  flowers  ; but  as  the  clafs  is  almoft  entirely 
a natural  one,  comprifing  the  papilionaceous  family,  Linnaeus 
did  not  confine  himfelf  to  the  above  ftriit  definitions,  but 
admitted  into,  it  alfo  fuch  papilionaceous  plants  as  have  their 
filaments  all  united  into  one  fet,  with  a longitudinal  flit  in- 
deed on  one  fide  in  fome  cafes,  and  fome  difference  of  fize 
or  figure  in  the  tenth  ftamen  in  others,  evincing  a natural 
affinity  to  the  bulk  of  the  clafs.  Tn  this  Juffieu  has  followed 
him,  even  without  making  any  particular  fubdivifion  for  fuch 
anomalies,  but  ranging  them  all  as  diadelphous.  The  plants 
Of  this  clafs  are  in  general  wholefome  to  the  larger  tribes  of 
animals;  their  feeds,  called  pulfe,  are  in  many  inltances  im- 
portant articles  of  food,  and  when  boiled  are,  in  every  cafe, 
p.s  far  as  we  know,  eatable  with  fafety,  though  many  of 
them  too  bitter  to  ferve  as  food.  Laburnum  feeds,  in  a 
raw  unripe  flate,  have  been  found  violently  emetic.  Some 
fpecies  of  Galcga  are  ufed  by  the  negroes  to  intoxicate  fifh, 
io  that  they  may  be  caught  by  the  hand.  In  general  the 
herbage  of  the  diadelphous  plants  affords  the  moft  copious 
and  wholefome  fodder  for  domeltic  cattle,  comprehending 
moft  of  what  agriculturifts  call  artificial  graffes.  See  Grass, 
Papilionaceous  and  Leguminous.  S. 

DIADEM,  AiKfin/xci,  in  Antiquity , a head-band,  or  fillet, 
worn  by  kings  as  a badge  of  their  royalty  ; while  the  crown 
was  left  to  the  gods. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  diadema : of  the  Greek 


hv.anfj'x,  a little  band  encompaffing  the  head,  of  the  verb  StxSev, 
cingo,  I gird. 

The  diadem,  or  vhta,  was  a fort  of  ribbon,  or  fillet,  woven 
of  filk,  thread,  or  wool,  more  or  lefs  broad.  It  was  tied 
round  the  temples,  and  forehead  ; the  two  ends  being  knotted 
behind,  and  let  fall  on  the  neck. 

It  was  ufualiy  white,  and  quite  plain,  though  fometimes 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  fet  with  pearls  and  precious  Hones. 
In  later  times  it  likewife  came  to  be  twifted  round  crowns, 
laurels,  & c.  and  even  appears  to  have  been  worn  on  divers 
parts  of  the  body  ; thus  Phavorinus  cbftrved,  that  Pompey 
was  fufpedted  of  afpiring  to  the  royalty,  becaufe  of  his  wear- 
ing a white  garter,  which  was  no  other  than  a ligature  for  an 
ulcer  he  bad  on  his  leg,  but  which  the  people  miftook  for  a 
diadem. 

Piiny,  lib.  vii.  cap  y obferves,  that  Bacchus  was  the  firft 
inventor  of  the  diadem.  Athenstus  affures  us,  that  the  topers, 
and  good  fellows,  firft  made  ufe  of  it,  to  preferve  themfelvea 
from  the  fumes  of  wine,  by  tying  it  tight  round  their  heads  ; 
and  that  it  long  afterwards  came  to  be  a royal  ornament. 

The  diadem  remained  a long  time  the  peculiar  badge  of 
kings  ; and  it  is  obfervable  upon  the  Greek  monarchic 
medals  from  the  earlieft  ages  to  the  laft  ; fo  that  it  is  almolt 
an  infallible  fign  of  the  portrait  of  a prince.  On  the  Roman 
coins  it  is  feen  on  the  confular  ones  with  Numa  and  Ancus  ; 
but  never  after,  as  Mr.  Pinkerton  fnppofes,  (Eff.  on  Medals, 
vol  i.)  till  the  time  of  Liciniu".  So  great  was  the  averfion 
of  the  Romans  to  this  kingly  diftinction,  that  their  emperors 
had,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  worn  the  radiated  crown, 
peculiar  to  the  gods,  before  they  dared  to  affume  this  ty- 
rannic badge.  At  length,  however,  the  diadem  was  aflumed 
by  the  Roman  emperors,  as  the  mark  of  imperial  dignity : 
but  authors  are  not  agreed  about  the  time  when  they  firft 
aflhmed  it.  Some  refer  it  to  Caligula,  others  to  Aurelian, 
and  others  to  Conftantine  the  Great.  The  younger  Vidor 
fays,  pofitively,  that  Aurelian  took  the  diadem,  which  no 
emperor  had  dared  to  do  before  him.  For  though  it  fhould 
feem  from  the  fame  writer,  that  Caligula  had  done  the  like, 
yet  Suetonius  affures  us,  he  had  it  only  in  view,  and  that  he 
never  executed  it.  Hcliogabalus,  indeed,  took  a diadem  ; 
but  it  was  only  in  the  palace  he  wore  it,  and  never  appeared 
with  it  in  public.  Jornandes  even  goes  as  low  as  Dioclefian 
for  the  introdu&ion  of  the  diadem ; but  it  is  afferted  there  is 
a medal  of  Aurelian,  with  a crown  like  one  of  our  ducal 
crowns,  which  is  fuftaintd  by  a border  of  pearls,  that  bears 
a very  great  affinity  to  a diadem.  And  the  authors,  who 
have  explained  that  medal,  are  all  agreed  that  it  is  one.  Mr. 
Spanheim  alfo  allows  Aurelian  to  have  taken  it ; his  fuccef- 
fors  imitated  him  therein  ; and  yet  the  ornament  did  not  be- 
come common  till  the  time  of  Conftantine,  when  it  had  loft 
its  ancient  fimplicity,  being  ornamented  on  either  edge  with 
a row  of  pearls,  and  various  other  decorations.  After  him, 
it  is  Paid,  that  the  empreffts  were  allowed  to  wear  it : and 
that  they  are  found  reprefented  with  them  on  medals ; 
though  till  that  time  we  have  no  inftance  either  of  crown,  or 
diadem,  on  a woman’s  head,  in  all  the  Roman  empire.  Mr. 
Pinkerton  (ubi  fupra)  affirms,  that  though  the  Greek  queens 
have  the  vitta,  or  diadem,  the  Roman  empreffes  never  appear 
with  it  ; but  the  variety  of  their  head-dreffes  more  than 
compenfates  the  want  of  this  ornament. 

An  author  of  the  fifth  century,  quoted  by  Bollandus, 
pretends  that  Conftantine  firft  wore  the  diadem,  and  that  he 
only  took  it  to  bind  his  hair  and  keep  it  in  order.-  But  this 
is  not  very  probable ; and  it  is  certain,  that  at  leaf!  fome 
emperors  had  worn  it  before  him,  as  Aurelian  and  Carinus. 

Eufebius  gives  it  to  Conftantius  Chlorus,  when  only 
Cccfar  3 which  is  confirmed  by  one  of  his  medals,  wherein  he 
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is  reprefented  with  a diadem,  adorned  with  rays : though 
even  after  Conftamine,  when  the  diadem  was  become  the 
ufnai  ornament  of  the  Augulli,  it  was  not  alwavs  given  to 
the  Csetars.  Indeed,  wc  fee  it  on  fome  of  the  medals  of 
Juiian,  while  only  Caefar  ; though  it  is  pretty  certain,  he  did 
not  wear  it  until  he  became  Auguftus.  Du-Cange  will  not 
aflert,  that  Conftantine  firft  took  the  diadem  ; but  only,  that 
he  firft  made  it  into  a kind  of  calk,  or  clofe  crown,  as  is  feen 
in  fome  of  his  medals,  and  thofe  of  his  fucceffors. 

Dt  adem,  in  Heraldry , is  applied  to  certain  circles  or  rims, 
ferving  to  bind  or  enclofe  the  crowns  of  fovereign  princes  ; 
and  to  bear  the  globe,  and  crofs,  or  the  fleurs  dt-lis,  for  their 
creft. 

The  crowns  of  fovereigns  differ  in  this,  that  fome  are  bound 
with  a greater,  and  fome  with  a lefs,  number  of  diadems. 

Prelates  likewife  appear  to  have  anciently  worn  a fort  of 
diadem;  thus  Baronins  writes,  that  St.  James  the  apoftle 
wore  a gold  plate  on  his  forehead,  as  a mark  of  his  epifcopal 
dignity. 

In  blazoning,  the  bandage  about  the  heads  of  Moors,  on 
fhields,  is  fometimes  alfo  called  diadem.  The  term  diademed 
is  applied  to  the  imperial  eagle,  the  two  heads  of  which  are 
furrounded  with  an  annulet  or  circle,  which  is  a token  of 
greater  dignity  than  to  be  crowned , as  the  eagles  of  other 
princes  are. 

DIADES  Athen.se,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  DiA. 

DIADOCHUS,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  a gem,  approaching  to  the  nature  of  the 
beryl,  or  aqua-marina,  probably  a pale  fapphire  ; for  they  had 
no  peculiar  genericai  name  for  that  gem,  but  called  the 
beautiful  deep  coloured  ones  only  Iky-blue  beryls,  berylli 
aeroides.  The  writers  of  the  middle  age  have  given  ftrange 
accounts  of  the  magical  virtues  of  this  ftone,  fuch  as  its  calling 
up  fpirits,  and  many  other  the  like  things,  on  being  thrown 
into  water  : they  faid,  however,  that  if  it  happened  by  any 
accident  to  touch  a dead  body  it  loft  all  its  virtue. 

JD1  ADOCOPOTIS,in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
in  the  Pcrfide.  Steph.  By  z. 

DIADllOME,  from  Six  and  Sooixo;,  curfus,  is  fometimes 
ufed  for  the  vibration,  motion,  orfwingof  a pendulum. 

DIAERESIS,  in  Grammar,  is  a figure  whereby  a diph- 
thong is  divided  into  two  fyllablcs  : as  auiae  into  aulai,  piftoe 
into  pictai,  aquas  into  aqua’. 

Diuresis  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a general  fenfe,  for  any  divifion 
of  one  f j- liable  into  two  ; as  in  that  verfe  of  Tibullus, 
“ Stamina  non  ulli  diffoiiinda  deo,”  for  diffolvtnda. 

This  is  ufually  noted  by  two  points  placed  over  a letter, 
to  {hew  that  it  is  to  be  founded  by  itfelf,  and  not  joined  with 
any  other  fo  as  to  make  it  a diphthong  : thus  ae'ra,  by  the 
points  over  thee,  is  diftinguifhed  from  era. 

It  is  alfo  a kind  of  metaplafm,  or  addition  to  a word,  by 
dividing  one  fy liable  into  two : as  auiae,  by  a diasrefis,  isa  word 
of  three  fyllablcs,  inftead  of  aulse.  See  Tmesis. 

Diaeresis,  in  Surgery , the  operation  of  dividing  and  repair- 
ing parts,  whofe  union  and  continuity  were  an  obftacle  to 
the  cure  ; or  which  were  joined  and  conglutinated  contrary 
to  the  order  of  nature. 

The  word,  in  its  original  Greek,  ciasscnj,  lignifies  divifion. 

There  are  five  ways  of  performing  the  dissrefis,  viz.  by 
cutting,  pricking,  teaiing,  drawing,  and  burning. 

DliETETiE.  A nxirmca,  from  oaxurau , I arbitrate , among 
the  Athenians,  were  of  two  forts,  the  clercti  and  diala&ern. 
The  former  were  a kind  of  public  arbitrators,  chofen  by  lot, 
to  determine  all  caufes  exceeding  ten  drachms  within  their 
own  tribe.  Their  office  was  annual,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  their  accounts  ; and  if  it 
was  proved,  tha-t  they  refufed  to  give  judgment,  or  to  have  . 
been  corrupted,  they  were  punifhed  with  infamy.  Their 


fentence,  however,  was  not  final,  an  appeal  lying  from  it  to 
the  fuperior  courts. 

The  dialafterii,  on  the  contrary,  were  private  arbitrators, 
from  whofe  fentence  there  lay  no  appeal  ; and  accordingly 
they  always  took  an  oath  to  adminifter  juftice,  without  par- 
tiality, which  the  cleroti  did  n t.  Potter’s  Archseol.  Grate, 
lib.  i.  cap.  22.  tom.  i.  p.  122,  feq. 

DIAFERI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cnorafan  ; 135  miles  N.  of  Herat. 

D ! AGEBRES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  the 
ifland  of  Sardinia,  according  to  Strabo. 

DIAGLAUCIUM,  a name  given  by  the  old  writers  on 
Medicine  to  a fort  of  collyrium,  in  which  the  juice  of  the 
glaucium,  or  yellow  poppy,  was  a principal  ingredient.  It 
was  ufed  for  beginning  lippitudes  and  ophthahnies. 

DIAGL\  PHICE,  from  hiocyXvtpoi,  I engrave,  the  ait  of. 
engraving,  cutting,  orotherwife  working,  hollow  or  concave 
figures,  in  metals  ; fuch  as  feals,  intaglios,  matrices  for  coins- 
or  medals,  8cc.  See  Sculpture. 

DIAGNOSIS,  in  Medicine , from  Six  and  yi vuo-xai,  Ihnow, 
the  diftinttion  of  the  nature  of  one  difeafe  from  that  of  an- 
other, refembling  it,  by  means  of  a collected  view  of  the- 
fymptoms  ; win  nee 

DIAGNOS'PIC  Symptoms',  are  the  leading  fymptoms, 
or  thofe  which  are  molt  characteriltic  of  any  particular  form 
or  feat  of  difeafe.  Thus  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
pain  in  the  cheft,  and  fever,  are  the  diagnoftic  fymptoms  of 
pleurify.  If  any  one  of  thefe  is  abfent,  the  remaining  three 
are  not  fufficient  to  denote  inflammation  of  the  cheft.  From 
the  various  combinations  and  degrees  of  the  fymptoms  of 
diieaie,  it  is  obvious  that  the  knowledge- of  diagnoftics  is  one  ■ 
of  the  mod  important  and  difficult  branches  of  the  fcience  of 
medicine  ■ and  it  is  the  poffeffion  of  this  knowledge  by  which 
the  judicious  phyfician  rifes  fo  far  fuperior  to  the  empiric. 

DIAGONAL,  in  Geometry,  a right  line  drawn  acrois  a 
parallelogram,  or  other  quadrilateral  figure,  from  the  vertex, 
of  one  angle  to  that  of  another. 

Such  is  the  line  P N ( Plate  VI.  Geometry, Jig,  75.)  drawn 
from  the  angle  P to  N. 

Some  authors  call  it  diameter,  and  others  the  diametral 
of  the  figure. 

It  is  demonftrated,  1.  That  every  diagonal  divides  a paral- 
lelogram into  tw%o  equal  parts;  for  the  oppofite  fides,  O P, 
N Q^and  ON,  P being  parallel  (Jg.  73.)  and  the  alter- 
nate angles  QJN  P,  O P N,  and  QJ3  N,  P NO  being  refpeft- 
ivdy  equal,  and  the  fide  N P,  common  to  the  equiangular 
triangles  O P N,  P N Q,  thefe  triangles  are  equal.  2.  Two 
diagonals  drawn  in  any  parallelogram,  bifedl  each  other,  for 
the  triangles  O M P, N M Q^,  being  equiangular,  and  having. 
N Q_=  O P,  will  have  N M = M P,  and  OM  = Mq! 
3.  The  diagonal  of  a fquare  is  iacommeufurable  with  one  of 
its  fides. 

Add,  4.  A very  noble  theorem  in  elementary  geometry, 
firft  demonftrated  by  Mr.  Lagny,  in  the  Memoirs  de  P Aca- 
demic Royale  des  Sciences,  an.  1706,  is  that  the  fum  of 
the  fquare s of  the  two  diagonals  of  every  parallelogram 
is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  the  four  fides. 

It  is  evident  at  firft  fight,  that  the  famed  47th  propofition 
of  Euclid,  fo  richly  worth  the  hecatomb  it  coft  the  author, 
is  only  a particular  cafe  of  this  propofition  : for  if  the  paral- 
lelogram be  right-angled,  it  follows  of  courfe,  that  the  two 
diagonals  are  equal ; and  of  confequence,  the  fquare  of  a 
diagonal,  or,  whichps  the  fame  thing,  that  the  fquare  of  the 
hypothenufe  of  a light  angle,  is  equal  to  the  fquares  of  the 
two  fides.  If  a parallelogram  be  oblique-angled,  and  of 
confequence,  the  two  diagonals  unequal,  as  is  the  more  ufual . 
cafe,  the  propofition  becomes  of  more  extenlive  ufe. 

The  demonftration,  in  oblique-angled  parallelograms,  is  . 

thus i : 
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thus  : fuppofe  tVie  ob'ique-angled  parallelogram  A BCD 
( fig.  76  ) whereof  BD  is  the  greater  diagonal,  and  A C 
the  leffer:  from  the  point  A,  of  the  obtvife  angle  DAB, 
let  fall  a perpendicular  AE,  to  the  fide  CD  ; 'and  from  the 
p int  B another  perpendicular  BF  to  the  fide  DC.  Then 
are  the  triangles  AD  E,  BCF,  equal.  and  iimilar,  as  A D is 
equal  to  BC,  and  the  angles  AD  E,  BCF,  as  well  as  AED, 
BFC,  are  alfo  equal  ; confequently,  D E is  equal  to  C F. 
Now  by  Euclid,  prop.  13.  lib.  ii.  in  the  obtufe-angled  tri- 
angle BDC,  the  fqnare  of  the  fide  BD  is  equal  to  the  film 
of  the  Iquares  of  BC  and  CD,  together  with  double  the 
redtangie  of  CF  by  C D ; and  by  the  13th,  lib.  ii.  in  the 
triangle  DAC,  the  fqnare  of  the  fide  AC  is  equal  to  the 
film  of  the  fquares  of  AD,  and  CD,  abatin?' double  the 
redtangle  of  the  fame,  C D,  by  D E,  equal  toCF.  Confe- 
quently,  the  former  exctfs  precifely  compenfating  this  defedt, 
the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  the  two  diagonals  is  equal  to 
the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  the  four  fides.  fA  E.  D. 

Hence,  in  every  rhombus,  or  lozenge,  knowing  one  fide 
and  a diagonal ; the  other  diagonal  will  ‘likewife  be  known  : 
for,  as  the  four  fides  are  equal,  fubtradfing  the  fquare  of  the 
given  diagonal  from  quadruple  the  fquare  of  the  given  fide, 
the  remainder  is  the  fqnare  of  the  diagonal  required. 

The  propofition  is  hkewife  of  great  ufe  in  the  theory  of 
compound  motions  ; for,  in  an  oblique-angled  parallelogram, 
the  greater  diagonal  being  the  fubtenfe  of  an  obtufe,  and 
the  lefTtr  of  an  acute  angle,  which  is  the 'complement  of  the 
former,  the  greater  will  be  the  greater,  and  the  lefs  the  lefs, 
as  the  obtufe  angle  is  the  greater:  fo  that  if  the  obtufe  angle 
be  conceived  to  increafe  till  it  he  infinitely  great,  with  regard 
to  the  acute  one  ; or,  which  amounts  to  the  fame  tiling, 
if  the  two  contiguous  fides  of  the  paral.elogram  be  extended 
diredtly,  end  to  end,  in  a right  line,  the  great  diagonal  be- 
comes the  fum  of  the  two  fides,  and  the  lefTer  one,  nothing. 
Now,  two  contiguous  fides  of  a parallelogram  being  known, 
together  with  the  angle  they  include,  it  is  'e'hfy  to  find  the 
fubtenfe  of  that  angle,  i.  e.  one  of  the  diagonals  of  the  pa- 
rallelogram, in  numbers  ; which  done,  Mr.  de  Lagny’s  pro- 
pofition gives  the  other.  Which  fecond  diagonal,  thus 
found,  is  the  line  that  would  be  deferibed  by  a body  im- 
pelled at  the  fame  time  by  two  forces,  which  fhould  have 
the  fame  ratio  to  each  other  as  the  contiguous  fides  have, 
and  aft  in  thofe  two  direftions  ; which  diagonal  the  body 
would  deferibe  in  the  fame  time,  as  it  would  have  deferibed 
either  of  the  contiguous  fides  in,  if  only  impel’ed  by  the 
force  correfponding  thereto.  This  is  one  of  the  great  ufes 
of  the  propofition  ; for  the  ratio  of  two  forces,  and  the  angle 
they  make,  being  given,  it  is  frequently  neceffary  to  deter- 
mine in  numbers,  the  line  a body,  impelled  by  two  forces, 
would  deferibe  in  a certain  time.  See  Composition  of 
Moth.n,  and  Dynamics.  It  was  difeovertd  by  Ptolemy, 
that  the  rediangle  of  the  two  diagonals  of  any  quadrila- 
teral inferibed  iri  a circle,  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  two 
rectangles  contained  under  the  oppofite  fides : for  the  de- 
monfiration  of  this  property,  fee  Circle  ; art.  15. 

All  the  fides  of  a redlilinear  figure,  as  A B,  B C,  C D, 
D E,  E A (fg.  77.)  and  the  angles  O,  and  Y,  being  given 
to  find  the  diagonals.  In  the  triangle  ABE,  the  fides 
A B,  and  A E,  being  given,  and  the  angle  O,  the  angle  A 
is  ealily  found  by  trigonometry  ; and,  from  this,  the  diago- 
nal B E.  And,  after  the  like  manner,  the  triangle  BCD 
is  refolved,  and  the  diagonal  BD  found. 

Since  ichnographies,  or  plans,  are  beft  taken,  by  having 
all  the  fides  and  diagonals,  the  ufe  of  this  problem,  in  plani- 
metry, is  of  fome  importance  ; efpecialiy  to  fuch  as  are 
willing  to  have  their  work  accurate,  though  at  the  expence 
of  calculation. 


Diagonal  Mot\on.  Application  of  two,  and  three  forces, 
in  different  planes,  to  produce  every  diverfity  of  redtihuear 
and  curvilinear  motion  by  the  agency  or  machinery. 

In  moll  machines  commonly  ufed,  the  motions  are  cither 
rotatory  or  reciprocating.  Even  the  latter  motion  is  feldom 
ufed,  unlefs  where  the  dtfired  elf  eft  cannot  be  produced 
by  the  rotatory  movement-.  In  fitting  machines  to  fuper- 
fede,  or  diminifh  the  necefiify  of  human  labour,  mechanics 
have,  as  much  as  poffible,  ltudied  to  reduce  the  recipro- 
cating to  the  rotatory  motion,  wherever  it  appeared  practi- 
cable. The  cylindrical  cards  of  an  engine  for  carding  wool 
or  cotton,  the -barrel  organ,  and  many  other  machines,  are 
convincing  proofs  of  this  ; and  the  reafon  of  this  prefer- 
ence is  very  Obvious  to  every  perfon  at  all  converfant  w th 
the  theory  or  practice  of  mechanics.  In  tvery  recipro- 
cating motion,  the  diredlion  is  fo  frequently  mverfed,  that 
the  inertia,  or  vis  inert ise,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  mnfi  al- 
ways produce  a very  confiderp.ble  effeft  upon  the  momentum 
of  the  machine,  and  tend  very  much  to  impede  its  motion 
and  dirmnifh  its  power.  Perhaps,  after  all  the  improvements 
for  which  mankind  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Watt,  in  the  ccn- 
ftrudiion  of  (team -engines,  this  is  hill  the  principal  defidera- 
tum,  in  that  mod  ufeful  and  valuable  machine'.  In  rora'ory 
motions,  on  the  contrary,  the  movement  being  uniformly 
round  a centre,  the  inertia,  fo  far  from  impeding,  tends  al- 
ways rather  to  increafe  the  momentum,  and  confequently, 
the  power  of  the  engine.  Hence,  where  reciprocating  mo- 
tions are  abfolutely  neceffary,  the  rotatory  motion  is  gene- 
rally combined  with  them,  and  fly  or  balance-wheels  added 
to  CQunterafd  the  inequalities  of  power,  and  velocity  pro- 
duced by-the  inertia,  while  the  dirediion  of  the  motion  is 
changed.  But  the  rotatory  movement  is  too  limited  in  its 
operation  to  produce  the  infinite  combination  of  motions  of 
which  machinery  is  fufceptible,  and  the  reciprocating  mo- 
tions generally  employed  are  most  frequently  confined  to  one 
direction.  In  the  adaptation  of  machinery  for  the  diminu- 
tion or  fuperleflion  of  labour,  thofe  machines  are  firft  con- 
flrtidted,  where  the  mechanical  powers  may  be  applied  in 
great  force.  Hence,  in  infant  ftates,  cranes,  wacer-mills, 
and  fuch  engines  are  fooner  fought  for  than  clocks,  watches, 
and  other  mechanical  contrivances,  more  particularly  fuited 
to  a refined  ftate  of  fociety. 

The  motions  which  may  be  given  to  any  piece  of  ma- 
chinery are  infinite,  and  the  lines  of  diredlion  in  which 
the  particular  parts  of  the  machine  move,  may  be  changed 
as  often  as  the  artift  is  inclined  to  do  fo.  The  following 
remarks,  which  are  the  refuits  of  a very  long  train  of  prac- 
tical, and  ultimately  fuccefsful  experiments,  may  be  of  fome 
life  in  diredting  the  attention  of  mechanics  to  the  conllruc- 
tion  of  a fpecies  of  machinery,  hitherto  not  generally  known, 
or  ufed  in  Britain ; and  only  applied  by  thofe  foreigners 
who  have  pradtifed  it  to  purpofes  of  mere  fpeculative  and 
unprodu&ive  curiofity.  The  purpole  for  which  the  expe- 
riments were  made,  was  to  enable  one  perfon  to  work  any 
given  number  of  needles,  for  making  flowers  and  other  orna- 
ments upon  cloths,  of  various  kinds,  by  the  procefs  called 
tambouring.  It  is,  however,  equally  fuitable  to  any  other 
art  or  manufadiure  where  diverfified  motion  is  required. 

The  theorem  upon  which  the  principle  is  founded,  is  thus 
expreffed  in  the  iff  and  2d  corollaries  to  the  5th  law  of 
motion,  as  given  in  Mr.  Motte’s  tranfiation  of  the  Princi- 
pia  of  fir  Iiaac  Newton.  “ Corollary  iff.  A body,  by 
two  forces  conjoined,  will  deferibe  the  diagonal  of  a paral- 
lelogram in  the  fame  time  that  it  w’ould  deferibe  the  fides 
by  thefe  two  forces  apart.  Corollary  2d.  And  hence  is 
explained  the  compofiticn  of  any  one  diredt  force  out  of 
any  two  oblique  forces ; and,  on  the  contrary,  the  refolution 
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of  any  one  dire&  force  into  any  two  rb’ique  forces  ; which 
co  npofition  and  refolution  are  abundantly  confirmed  from 
mecliar.ics.  Upon  this  principle,  that  eminent  philofopher 
demonitrated  the  elliptical  orbits  defcribed  by  the  pianets 
round  the  fun,  and  the  fuhjcft  has  fince  been  molt  amply  in- 
velligated  and  carried  much  farther  by  Monf.  La  Place. 

To  apply  the  principle  to  the  confirmation  of  any  ma- 
chine which  requires  the  line  of  motion  to  be  frequently,  or 
incefTantly  changed,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  ufe  either  two  or 
three  moving  powers  adting  at  the  fame  time  upon  the  body 
to  be  moved  in  different  plants.  For  the  fake  of  conveni- 
ency  it  will,  in  general,  be  found  molt  advantageous  that 
thefe  planes  fhould  be  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Con- 
fequently,  if  two  forces  are  employed,  they  will  be  in  the 
direction  of  two  fides  of  a fquare  or  parallelogram  ; and  if 
three  are  neceffary,  they  will  be  in  the  diredtion  of  three 
fides  of  a cube,  each  fide  being  at  right  angles  to  either  of 
the  others.  The  firlt  of  thefe  is  reprefented  by  Jig.  12  P/aleW. 
Mifcellany.  If  two  forces  be  applied  at  the  fame  time  to  move 
a body  at  B,  and  add  upon  it  in  the  directions  of  the  lines  B C, 
BA,  and  if  thefe  moving  powers  produce  equal  velocity,  the 
body  at  B will  be  moved  by  their  joint  application  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  diagonal  line  B E,  forming  an  angle  of  450 
with  each  of  the  lines  B A,  B C.  If  the  force  moving  in 
the  direction  B C gives  double  the  velocity  of  that  which 
moves  in  the  direfrtion  B A,  the  line,  B D,  will  be  defcribed 
forming  an  angle  of  36°  34'  with  B C,  and  one  of  63°  26' 
with  B A nearly,  the  latter  being  the  complement  of  the 
former.  From  this  it  will  be  evident,  that  by  varying  the 
velocity  given  by  the  moving  powers,  every  angle  contained 
in  the  quadrant  of  a circle  will  be  produced  as  may  be 
required. 

To  effedt  tin's  praftically,  and  apply  rotatory  motions 
to  produce  fuch  lines  of  diredtion  on  the  body  moved,  whe- 
ther diredt  or  reciprocating,  two  wheels,  moving  upon  the 
fame  or  different  axes,  are  all  that  is  required.  Let  it  be 
fuppofed,  that  one  of  the  two  forces,  moving  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  is  in  a horizontal,  and  the  other  in  a vertical 
direction.  The  firlf  of  thefe  motions  will  be  produced  by 
the  rotatory  motion  of  the  wheel,  A,  {Jig.  13.)  upon  its  axis 

B,  and  the  horizontal  motion  will  be  communicated  to  the 
bodyC,  which  preffes  againlt  the  circumference  or  rim  of 
the  wheel  by  the  adlion  of  the  weight  E,  fufpended  by  a 
cord  connedted  with  C,  and  palling  over  the  pulley  D.  The 
vertical  motion  is  communicated  in  the  fame  manner,  by  the 
rotation  of  the  wheel,  A,  upon  its  axis,  B,  {Jig-  14.)  to  the 
fame  body,  C,  by  means  of  the  lever,  F,  moving  upon  its 
fulcrum  G,  or  any  other  fimilar  mechanical  contrivance. 
If  the  wheels  arc  placed  upon  the  fame  axis,  the  combined 
application  of  their  powers  will  be  feen  by  inipedtingy%-.  15. 
In  Jig.  14,  the  lever,  F,  is  placed  beiow  the  vertical  wheel,  in 

Jig.  13.  it  is  above,  and  adted  upon  by  means  of  a cord,  wire, 
or  other  connexion,  between  the  wheel,  A,  and  the  body 

C,  upon  which  it  afts.  Thefe  figures  being  profile  eleva- 
tions, and  the  wheel  which  gives  the  vertical  motion  being 
upon  the  fame  axis  with  that  which  produces  the  horizontal, 
mull  be  fuppofed  to  be  behind  and  concealed  by  it.  Fig.  16, 
fhews  the  axis  in  front,  and  the  wheels  in  feclion._ 

The  operation  of  thefe  wheels,  to  produce  either  uniform, 
or  diverfified  motion,  depends  entirely  upon  the  fhapes  into 
which  their  circumferences  or  rims  are  formed,  and  a know- 
ledge of  the  manner  of  performing  this  operation,  is  the 
moll  important  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  engineer,  or  me- 
chanic, who  plans  them.  Recurring  to  Jig.  12,  let  it  be  fup- 
pofed that  in  one  revolution  of  the  axis  which  carries  the 
two  wheels,  the  body  adted  upon  is  required  to  move  from 
B to  E,  and  again  to  return  to  B,  deferibing  in  both  cafes 


the  diagonal  line  B E.  In  this  cafe  the  whole  line  of  mo. 
tion,  forming  an  angle  of  450  with  the  lines  of  each  of  the 
moving  powers,  their  momenta  mull  be  equal.  If  the  mo- 
tion may,  or  ought  to  be,  communicated  at  intervals,  the 
wheels  fhould  be  conflrudld  as  a feries  of  concentric  circles. 
In  this  way  the  wheel,  A,  ( Jig.  13.)  is  reprefented.  It  is  di- 
vided into  12  equal  parts,  of  which  1 and  12  are  upon  the 
fame  circle,  or  c-qually  dillant  from  the  centre.  From  1 to 
6 the  concentric  circles  approach  towards  the  centre,  the 
radius  of  each  in  fuccefiion  being  lefs  than  that  of  the  one 
preceding.  From  7 to  12  the  radii  again  increafe  to  pro- 
duce the  returning  motion  upon  the  body  C.  Let  C be 
a fquare  frame  of  any  Rout  fubltance,  fo  placed,  or  fuf- 
pended, as  to  move  freely,  either  in  a horizontal  or  vertical 
direction,  and  let  a piece  of  paper  or  cloth  beftretched  upon 
it.  Let  there  be  alio  a fixed  inftrument  placed  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  plane  of  the  frame  (as  a pencil),  the  point  being 
in  contadl  with  the  paper  or  cloth.  Then,  if  the  wheel,  A, 
revolves  upon  its  axis  towards  the  body  C,  when  the  inter- 
mediate fridtion-wheel,  H,  is  p re  fifing  againll  the  divifion  i, 
the  point  will  be  at  I,  and  when  the  d'vilion  6 is  in  contadt 
with  the  fridlion-wheel,  the  point  will  beat  L,  from  whence, 
by  the  revolution  of  the  other  femi  circumference  of  the 
wheel  from  7 to  12,  it  will  be  again  at  I.  As  reprefented 
in  the  figure  the  point  wou'd  be  half  way  between  I and  L, 
for  the  fridtion-wheei  preffes  the  divifion  3.  By  thefe 
means  the  horizontal  motion  is  elfedted.  The  wheel  which 
gives  the  vertical  motion  to  the  fame  body  would,  by  a re- 
volution in  the  fame  way,  bring  the  point  from  I to  M, 
(Jig.  14.),  and  again  return  it  to  I.  Such  would  be  the  effedt 
ot  each  oi  the  wheels  adting  feparately  ; but  if  their  adlion 
is  combined,  the  diagonal  line,  I K,  will  be  produced  by 
the  preffure  of  the  point,  and  the  motion  of  the  frame  C. 
It  will  be  evident,  that  were  the  frame,  C,  ftationary,  and 
the  point  moved  in  the  fame  diredtion  by  the  adlion  of  the 
two  wheels,  the  fame  effedt  would  be  produced  ; or  the  ho- 
rizontal motion  might  be  communicated  to  the  one  body, 
and  the  vertical  to  the  other.  The  application  of  the 
moving  power,  therefore,  is  only  a matter  of  pnidtical  con- 
veniency,  which  may  vary  in  different  machines, 'and  which, 
as  it  does  not  at  all  affedl  the  general  principle,  mull  be  left 
to  the  dilcretion  of  the  engineer,  and  regulated  by  him  as 
particular  circumltances  may  render  expedient.  The  com- 
bi, led  motion  is  reprefented,  as  already  noticed  in  Jig.  15, 
the  vertical  wheel  being  there  concealed  by  the  horizontal. 

In  thefe  figures,  the  divifions  are  equal,  becaufe  the  angle 
is  45°,  and  the  motion  would  only  be  communicated  to  the 
body  C,  at  the  inflant  when  the  fridtion -wheel,  H,  comes 
in  contadl  with  each  divifion.  But  if  inceffant  motion  be 
required,  the  deviation  mull  be  conllant,  and  then  the  wheel 
will  adt  like  inclined  planes  applied  to  a circle. 

In  the  machinery  to  which  thefe  experiments  were  ap- 
plied, a great  diveriity  of  figures  was  required,  and  thefe 
figures  were  often  very  minute.  As  the  approaching  to,  or 
receding  from,  the  centre  of  each  wheel  required  to  be  done 
with  greater  accuracy  than  could  be  expedled  from  the 
hand  of  any  workman,  an  engine  was  contrived,  firmiar,  in 
fome  refpedts,  to  that  of  Mr.  Ratnfden,  for  dividing  mathe- 
matical inllruments,  and  which  {hall  afterwards  be  defcribed. 

If,  in  (lead  of  the  line  B E,  it  is  required  to  dtferibe  the 
line  B D,  it  will  be  neceffary  that  the  defeents  and  afeents, 
which  produce  the  vertical  motion,  fhould  be  lefs  than  thefe 
which  give  the  horizontal  ; and  by  the  common  principles 
of  right-angled  trigonometry,  thefe  will  be  to  each  other  in 
the  ratio  which  the  bafe  line  B C,  bears  to  the  perpendicular 
line  CD,  thefe  being  the  fines  of  the  oppofite  angles. 
In  the  fame  way,  every  angle  of  the  quadrant  of  a circle 

ought 
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ought  to  be  calculated,  and  applied  by  the  engine- r to  the 
effeft  which  he  intends  to  produce.  The  length,  intended 
to  be  given  at  every  interval,  in  the  machinery  conftrudled, 
was  -j2d,  or  .03125  of  an  inch.  In  the  dividing  and  cut- 
ting-engine for  the  wheels,  this  was  represented  by  the 
number  iS,  being  the  revolutions  of  a handle  which  effe&ed 
the  div.ifioas  upon  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  When  a hori- 
zontal motion  was  required,  the  wheel  producing  the  ver- 
tical motiem  was  made  circular,  fo  as  to  produce  no  eftedt 
upon  the  body  to  be  moved.  If  vertical,  the  fame  was 
done  with  the  horizontal  wheel ; and  when  oblique,  a devia- 
tion from  the  circle  was  given  to  each,  proportional  to  the 
angle  of  obliquity  from  a horizontal  ftraight  line.  Thus, 
the  horizontal  motion  reprefented  the  bafe ; the  vertical 
motion  the  perpendicular  ; and  the  combined  oblique  mo- 
tion the  hypothenufe  of  a right-angled  triangle.  As  each 
£>f  thefe  mull  be  made  equal  to  Vi-d  of  an  inch,  reprefenttd 
by  tile  number  18,  it  became  nectfTary  to  afeertain  the 
ratio  which  the  bypothenufe,  whofe  meafure  was  18,  bore  to 
the  bafe  and  perpendicular  for  every  degree  of  a quadrant  from 
o°  to  90°.  Minutes  and  feconds  were  not  reckoned,  as 
being  unneccdary,  and  the  neared  degree,  above  or  below, 
was  taken.  The  table,  calculated  by  the  common  trigpno- 
;metrical  analogies,  making  the  bypothenufe  radius  was  as 
follows  : 

Table  I diewing  the  length  of  the  bafe  and  perpendicular 
of  any  right-angled  triangle,  the  meafure  of  the  hypothenufe 
being  18,  and  calculated  for  every  degree,  from  o°  to  90°. 
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The  above  table,  calculated  to  every  degree,  from  o° 
to  90°,  is  adapted  for  cutting  the  rims  of  wheels  for  pro- 
ducing diagonal  motion,  to  the  5760th  part  of  an  inch,  by 
means  of  the  engine  afterwards  defenbed.  The  angles  above 
45°  are  the  complements  of  thofe  below,  as  in  common 
logarithmic  tables. 

Fig.  17,  drew?  the  angles  of  obliquity  for  every  io°.  The 
bafe  line,  or  horizontal  motion,  there  becomes  the  co-fine, 
and  the  perpendicular,  or  vertical  motion,  the  line  of  the 
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angles  at  the  centre  A of  the  quadrant  13  C.  The  trian* 
gi  s are  reprefented  by  the  rad  i,  the  bale,  and  the  perpendi- 
culars  drawn  from  the  divifions  of  the  quadrant  to  the  bafe, 
and  numbered  from  1 to  S. 

The  general  principle  being  thus  reduced  to  the  common 
application  of  right-angled  irgonorr.etry,  it  m-y  now  be 
proper  to  defenbe  the  cutting-engine,  which  is,  probably, 
the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  Bittain,  and  of  which  repre- 
sentations will  be  found  in  Plate  VI. 

Dividin';  and  Culling  Engine. 

This  engine,  as  formerly  noticed,  is,  in  fome  refpedl, 
fimilar  to  Mr.  Ramfden’s  dividing  engine.  It  alfo  combines 
with  this  the  properties  of  the  common  engine  ufed  by 
clock-makers  for  cutting  the  teeth  of  their  wheels,  except- 
ing that,  as  conftrufled,  it  is  not  adapted  for  cutting  ob- 
lique wheels,  although  the  apparatus  ufed  for  this  pm  pole 
might  very  eafily  be  added  to  it,  if  required.  The  engine 
made  was  entirely  confined  to  the  purpofe  of  fhaping  the 
rims  of  fuch  wheels  as  have  been  already  noticed,  and  never 
was  applied  to  the  purpofes  for  which  the  common  cutting 
engine  is  ufed.  In  Plate  VI  .Jig.  1 S,  is  a ground,  or  hori- 
zontal plan,  of  every  part  of  the  engine  which  can  be  ften, 
when  viewed  from  above,  excepting  fome  of  the  higher 
parts,  which  are  omitted,  for  the  fake  of  {hewing  more 
diftinftly  the  parts  under  them.  The  parts  omitted  in 
Jig.  18,  appear  very  p'ainly  in  the  profile  tIevation,yfy.  19. 
The  length  of  the  engine  is  four  feet,  and  its  breadth  three 
feet,  although  thefe  dimenfions  ought,  of  courfe,  to  be 
varied,  according  to  the  diameters  of  the  wheels  required  to 
be  cur,  by  any  engine  confirufled  for  a fimilar  purpofe. 
The  diameters  of  the  wheels  cut  by  this  engine  were  18 
inches  at  the  moll  remote  point  from  the  centres. 

L'ke  the  common  engine,  this  cuts  by  the  revolution  of 
a circular  cutter  upon  its  own  axis  ; and  as  the  cutters  were 
thick  (generally  5 <>r  |ths  of  an  inch)  the  motion  was  taken 
from  a f'haft  driven  by  the  fleam-engine,  which  alfo  drove  the 
reft  of  the  machinery.  In  fmaller  wheels,  and  whe  e kfs 
power  is  required,  the  motion  may  be  given  by  turning  a 
winch  applied  to  one  end  of  the  axis.  The  framing  is  of 
hard  wood,  four  inches  fquare,  and  the  joints  fattened  by 
ferews  and  nuts.  The  upper  part  of  this  framing  is  repre- 
fented at  A BCD.  To  this  upper  part  are  fere  wed  four 
pieces  of  iron,  G,  G,  G,  G,  which  ferve  as  fupporters  and 
guides  for  the  iron  frame  E E ; fo  that  the  frame  may  Aide 
eafily  between  them  in  a longitudinal  diredlicn.  To  one 
end  of  the  wooden  frame  is  ferewed  a flrong  piece  of  iron 
H,  in  which  is  a round  hole  to  ferve  as  a bufii  for  the  neck 
of  the  ferew,  which,  palling  through  the  iron  frame  at  I, 
has  its  other  end  fupported  by  another  fixture  to  the  wood 
work  at  K.  The  end  of  the  large  ferew  is  counterfunk  to 
receive  the  point  of  a fmaller  ferew  paffing  through  the  fix- 
ture at  K,  which  may  be  ferewed  up,  when  neceffary,  to  keep 
the  fhoulder  of  the  large  ferew  clofe  to  the  bulh,  H,  in  which 
it  revolves.  When  the  ferew  is  turned  round  from  right  to 
left,  the  iron  frame,  working  upon  the  ferew  at  I,  will  be 
pufhed  forward  between  the  guides  ; and  when  the  motion  of 
the  ferew  is  reverfed,  it  will  be  again  drawn  back.  Upon 
the  end  of  the  ferew  is  fixed  a large  wheel,  L,  which  is 
worked  by  a worm  or  fpiral  ferew  below,  a fmall  part  of 
which  only  can  be  feen  at  M,  in  Jig.  iS,  but  which  appears 
very  plainly  in  the  profile  elevation  of  the  engine, Jig.  19, 
and  the  perfpeftive  view.  Jig.  20.  The  worm  is  fixed  upon 
an  iron  axis,  firetching  acrofs  the  engine  fupported  at  either 
end  by  bufhes  ferewed  to  the  wood,  and  turned  by  the 
winch,  or  handle,  N.  Upon  the  axis  is  another  fmaller 
wheel,  reprefented  at  N,  the  ule  of  which  fhail  be  explained, 

whea 
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■when  the  ratio  of  motion  comes  to  be  defcribed.  Upon  the 
frame,  EE,  are  two  upright  pieces  of  iron,  F,F,  through 
which  pafs  two  centre  (crews  to  ferve  as  pivots,  for  another 
iron  frame,  O O,  placed  diredtly  above  the  former.  Acrofs 
this  frame  paffts  the  axis  of  the  cutter  P,  the  ends  of  the 
axis  alfo  revolving  upon  centre  fcrews  or  pivots.  Acrofs 
the  engine,  at  a convenient  diftan.ee,  is  fixed  a ftrong  beam, 
Q,  retting  upon  the  lower  fide  rails  of  the  wood,  andfecured 
by  a tlrong  bolt  at  each  end.  Through,  the  middle  of  this 
beam  another  centre  ferew  palTes  perpendicularly,  the  head 
being  below,  and  the  point  above.  Upon  this  is  placed  one 
end  of  the  axis  of  the  wheel  or  wheels  to  he  cut,  the  axis 
being  perpendicular,  and  the  wheels  horizontal,  as  reprefent- 
ed  at  11.  The  apparatus  by  which  the  ether  end  of  the 
axis  is  fecu'ed,  cannot  be  reprefented  in  the  ground  plan, 
Jg.  1 8,  but  will  be  plainly  feen  in  Jgs.  19  and  20. 

By  referring  no w to  the  profile  elevation,  fig.  19,  the  (hapes 
and  adaptation  of  all  the  parts  already  defcribed  will  be 
perhaps  more  fully  underftood,  the  fame  letter  always  denot- 
ing the  fame  part  in  both  figures,  as  will  appear  by  a very 
brief  recapitulation. 

A BCD,  the  wooden  frame. 

E,  iron  Hiding  frame. 

F,  ftandard  for  fupporting  the  upper  frame. 

G,  G,  guides  for  the  Aiding  frame. 

H,  bufti  for  the  ferew  (partially  hid,  and  therefore  omitted 
injg.  19.) 

I,  female  ferew  in  the  Aiding  frame,  (hid  in  Jg.  19.) 

K,  fixture  for  the  point  of  the  ferew  (hid  in  Jg.  19.) 

L,  large  wheel  upon  the  axis  of  the  ferew. 

M,  worm  which  works  the  large  wheel. 

N,  handle  of  the  axis  of  the  worm  (hid  in  Jg.  19.) 

O,  upper  frame  placed  in  centres. 

P,  cutter  and  axis. 

Q^Ciofs  beam  for  fupporting  the  wheel  to  be  cut. 

The  following  parts,  wholly,  or  partially  concealed  in 
the  ground  plan,yfg\  18,  will  appear  in  the  elevation,  fig.  19. 

T is  a ferew  polling  through  the  front  crofs  Lar  of  the 
upper  frame  ; which,  by  coming  in  contaft  with  the  front 
crofs  bar  of  the  Aiding  frame,  adts  as  a ftop  to  prevent  the 
upper  frame  from  being  unneceffarily  deprtffed,  after  the 
cutter  has  pjffed  through  the  part  of  the  wheel,  R,  which' 
it  is  to  form.  U is  a ftandard  ra:fed  from  the  upper  Ade 
rail  of  the  wooden  frame  to  carry  a crofs-piece,  V,  through 
which  a centre  ferew  paffes  to  fecure  the  uppeY  end  of  the 
axis  of  the  wheel  R.  W is  a bearer  placed  upon  any  con- 
venient part  of  the  crofs-piece,  V,  to  carry  a lever,  X,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  a weight  is  fufpended,  which,  by  over- 
balancing the  upper-frame,  raifes  it  after  it  has  been  depreffed 
by  means  of  the  connedting  wire  Y.  The  frame  is  deprefftd 
by  prefting  down  the  lever  Z,  with  the  operator’s  foot,  and 
this  lever  is  connedted  with  the  frame  by  another  wire  be- 
tween them.  I njg.  19,  the  upright  ftandard,  U,  is  repre- 
fented by  two  lines,  as  if  tranfparent,  to  (hew  the  way  in 
which  the  vertical  axis  of  the  wheel,  R,  is  fecured  at  the 
top. 

Fig.  20,  is  a perfpedtive  view  of  all  that  can  be  feen  of  the 
engine  at  the  point  of  view  where  it  is  taken,  excepting  the 
top  bearer,  W,  lever,  X,  connecting  wires  Y,  and  lever,  Z, 
which  being  very  plainly  reprefented  in Jg.  19,  are  here  omitted, 
"to  prevent  confulion  from  too  many  parts  being  crowdedtoge- 
ther  upon  fo  fmall  a feale.  The  point  of  light  is  at  S,  oppofite 
to  which,  if  the  fpedtatsr  will  place  his  eye  at  the  diftance 
of  inches,  he  will  have  a corredt  view  of  the  engine  as  it 
Hands  when  at  work.  The  fame  letters  of  reference  are 
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placed  at  each  part  of  the  engine  which  are  in  fight,  as  i* 
the  two  former  figures. 

If  this  engine  is  to  be  wrought  by  the  application  of  any 
moving  power,  a (aft  and  loofe  pulley  may  be  placed  on 
the  axis  of  the  cutter  P,  ai  d the  motion  communicated 
from  any  (haft  or  drum,  which  moves  at  a proper  ve- 
locity. If  moved  by  the  operator’s  hand,  on'y  one  end  of 
the  axis  is  to  be  centered,  and  the  other,  palling  through  a 
bufti  in  the  frame,  is  to  be  turned  by  means  of  a winch  or 
handle.  In  conftrudting  an  engine  of  this  kind,  great  pains 
muft  be  taken  that  every  part  be  very  ftrong  and  truly  exe- 
cuted ; for  where  the  divifions  are  fo  minute,  the  flighted 
vibration  of  any  part  will  produce  errors,  which  will  render 
its  operation  totally  uncertain.  When  ufing  the  engine,  it 
is  equally  neceffary  that  the  cutter  (hould  be  always  (harp, 
and  that  too  much  preffure  fhould  not  be  applied  by  the  foot 
during  the  operation.  In  fome  of  the  Aril  trials  made, 
a coniiderable  deviation  from  the  calculation  was  difeovered 
after  the  wheels  were  cut.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  en- 
gine was  carefully  re-examined,  and  the  utmoft  pains  taken 
that  every  part  (hould  be  both  firm  and  correct.  The  ex- 
periment was  then  rtpeated,  but  (till  a deviation  took  place, 
though  fometimes  to  a greater,  and  fometimes  to  a kfs  ex- 
tent. After  fome  fruitlefs  attempts  to  comft;  this,  the  true 
caufe  was  at  length  difeovered.  By  the  fridiion  occafioned 
by  the  preffure  and  velocity  of  the  motion  of  the  cutter, 
both  it,  and  the  brafs  rim  to  which  it  was  applied,  foon  be- 
came prodigiouAy  heated  ; and  it  then  occurred,  that  the 
expanfion  produced  by  the  heat,  both  in  the  brats  and  fteel, 
muft  operate  to  a confiderable  degree  upon  divifions  fo  mi- 
nute. To  afeertain  how  far  this  was  the  cafe,  a wheel  was 
rapidly  cut,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  heating  either 
of  the  brafs  cr  the  cutter.  Both  were  then  allowed  to  cool, 
and  the  cutter  again  applied  gently  to  the  different  diviftons, 
the  engine  being  fhifted  exadtly  as  before,  when  thofe  divi- 
fions which  had  been  cut  hot  were  found  (enfibly  too  deep. 
The  wheel  was  then  recut,  or  rather  pared  gently,  for  the 
deviations  were  not  fo  great  as  fenfibly  to  heat  either  the 
cutter  or  the  rim  in  removing  them,  and  upon  trial  the 
wheel  fo  cut,  was  found  exadtly  to  produce  the  effedt 
which  had  been  expedted  to  refult  from  the  calculation. 
Afterwards  the  wheels,  after  being  cut,  were  always 
pared  when  cool,  and  the  fame  error  never  occurred 
again. 

The  range  of  this  engine  is  as  follows : The  ferew  which 
moves  the  Aiding  frame  backwards  and  forwards  was  fingle- 
threaded,  and  contained  four  threads  in  the  inch.  The  large 
wheel,  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  ferew,  contained  144  teeth; 
and  the  worm,  or  fcroll,  being  alfo  fingle-threaded,  moved 
only  one  tooth  at  every  revolution.  It  required,  therefore, 
144  revolutions  of  the  fcroll  to  produce  one  revolution  of  the 
ferew,  and  one  revolution  of  the  ferew  moved  the  Aiding 
frame,  and  confequently  the  cutter,  of  an  inch  ; and  as 
144  x 4 is  = 57 6,  every  revolution  ot  the  fcroll  moved  the 
cutter  only  -5-7-^  th  part  of  an  inch.  This  was  generally  found 
fuffieient  for  common  pradtice,  but  as  it  might  fometimes  be 
necefi’ary  to  be  (fill  more  minute,  another  fmall  wheel  was 
fixed  upon  the  fame  axis  as  the  fcroll,  and  divided  into  10 
equal  parts,  at  each  of  which  was  formed  a fmall  notch,  and 
a Aight  fpring,  preffing  the  circumference,  ferved  as  an  index. 
Thus  the  tenth  part  of  a revolution  could  be  obtained,  and 
confequently  the  inch  of  motion  of  the  cutter  divided  into 
5760  equal  parts.  It  is  evident  that  the  divitlon  might  be 
rendered  more  minute,  almoft  ad  injmtum ; but  this  feemed 
to  be  fully  as  far  as  could  be  defirable  for  any  practical  pur- 
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pofe,  or  as  any  machine  executed  by  human  Ik  ill  could  be 
expefted  to  ptrform  with  accuracy. 

The  engine  is  wrought  exactly  as  that  of  the  clock-maker  ; 
excepting  that  the  operator;  between  every  cutting,  drifts  the 
iituation  of  the  cutter,  by  turning  the  fcroli  the  number  of 
times  required. 

To  conftruft  wheels  for  producing  diagonal  redlilinear 
motion  by  this  engine,  and  the  table  already  given. 

If  a diagona1  line,  of  one  inch  in  length,  and  farming  an 
angle  of  240  with  the  bafe  or  horizontal  line  be  required,  by 
one-half  revolution  of  the  two  wheels  ; and  that  the  lame 
line  fhould  be  again  dcfcribed  in  a contrary  direction,  by  the 
revolution  of  the  other  half. 

As  every  fhift  is  fuppofed  to  be  TVd  part  of  an  inch,  the 
femi-circu inference  of  the  wheel  muft  be  divided  into  32 
equal  parts,  or  the  whole  into  64,  and  radii  drawn  from  the 
circumference  towards  the  centre.  Then,  to  cut  the  hori- 
zontal wheel,  (Jig.  13.  Plate  V.)  confult  the  table,  when 
againlt  the  angle  24s  will  be  found,  in  the  column  marked 
Bafe  at  the  top,  16.5.  Beginning  then  at  the  divifion  marked 
I,,  cut  it  as  near  to  the  circumference  as  convenient.  Proceed 
to  2,  and  turn  the  fcroli  i6\  turns ; to  advance  the  cutter  fo 
as  to  cut  the  wheel  deeper,  repeat  the  fame  operation  upon 
3,  and  fo  on  fuccefiively,  ftill  advancing  the  cutter  towards 
the  centre  of  the  wheel  i6-|  turns  of  the  fcroli  at  each  divi- 
fion, until  you  arrive  at  32,  when  the  horizontal  part  of  tne 
line  will  be  compleat.  Cut  33  on  the  fame  circle  as  32,  and 
then  turning  the  fcroli  the  contrary  way  i6|  turns  at  each 
divifion,  until  you  arrive  at  64,  the  wheel  will  be  compleat, 
and  64  will  be  on  the  fame  circle  as  1. 

To  cut  the  wheel  which  gives  the  vertical  motion. — 
Obferve,  after  the  wheel  is  divided,  as  before,  into  64  equal 
parts,  that  the  divifion  numbered  r mull  be  at  right  angles  to 
that  upon  the  horizontal  wheel,  becaufe  the  point  of  motion  is 
under  the  centre,  (jigs.  14  and  15.  Plate  V.)  and  that  of  the 
cutter  on  a level  with  it.  Again  confulting  the  table,  againft 
240,  in  the  column  marked  Perp.  is  7.3.  Cut  as  before  the  firft 
divifion,  as  near  to  the  rim  as  convenient,  and  advance  the 
cutter  7. turns  at  each  divifion  to  32-  Bring  it  back  the 
fame  number  of  turns  to  64,  and  the  wheels  will  be  ready  for 
work.  When  the  wheels  are  applied  to  the  body  to  be 
moved,  every  revolution  will  then  defcribe  a ftraight  line, 
forming  an  angle  of  240  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and 
re- defcribe  the  fame  line  returning  to  the  point  from  whence 
it  fet  out.  Any  other  angle  will  be  produced  precifely  in 
the  fame  way,  by  ufing  the  numbers  in  the  table  for  the  turns 
of  the  fcroli.  When  the  angle  exceeds  450,  what  was  for- 
merly the  bafe  becomes  the  perpendicular,  and  vise  verfd , 
as  marked  at  the  bottom  of  the  relpedlive  columns,  and  as  in 
common  trigonometry. 

Of  Curvilinear  Motion. 

The  mere  produftion  of  diagonal  firaight  lines  would  be 
too  limited  for  the  ornamental  varieties  to  which  machinery  of 
this  dffcription  ought  to  be  applicable.  The  late  Mr. 
Hogarth  has  pronounced  a curve  to  be  the  line  of  beauty, 
and  the  tafte  of  molt  nations,  the  Chinefe  perhaps  excepted, 
fetms  ftrongly  to  juftify  his  affertion.  In  machinery  of 
this  delcription,  the  deviation  of  the  line  defcribed  from  one 
angle  to  another  may  be  made  fo  frequent  and  minute,  as  to 
defcribe  the  circle,  the  ellipfe,  the  parabola,  or  any  other 
curve,  regular  or  irregular,  with  a very  great  degree  of  accu- 
racy. In  defending  circles,  or  circular  curves,  the  plan 
adopted  was  to  confider  them  as  inferibed  polygons,  of  a num- 
ber of  fides  proportionate  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle 


required.  The  inferibed  polygon  (fg.  17.  PlateV .)  although 
only  containing  9 fides  in  the  quadrant,  or  36  in  the  whole 
circle,  does  not  deviate  very  far:  and  had  each  of  thefe  fpaces 
in  the  circumference  been  again  divided  into  jo,  or  even  into 
3 equal  parts,  the  deviation  of  the  polygon  from  the 
circle  would  have  been  totally  imperceptible  to  any  human 
eye. 

To  affift  in  calculating  the  circles  which  formed  the  curved 
lines,  it  was  neceffary  to  afc.ertain  the  diameters,  from  which 
the  meafure  of  the  circumferences  being  found  by  the  com- 
mon geometrical  analogy,  the  number  of  divifions  in  the 
wheels  could  be  alio  found.  It  is  evident  that  every  fide  of 
an  inferibed  polygon,  with  the  two  radii,  forms  an  ifofceles 
triangle  ; and  that  therefore  the  acute  angle  at  the  centre  of 
the  circle  being  found,  the  other  two  angles,  which  arc  equal 
to  each  other,  may  alfo  be  found,  by  fubtradling  the  angle  at 
the  centre  from  1800,  and  dividing  the  remainder  by  2. 
The  following  rules  were  therefore  reforted  to  upon  this 
principle,  and  as  the  meafure  was  -^d  of  an  inch,  that  fraftion 
was  made  the  ftandard  of  unity,  and  all  the  fubfequent  calcu- 
lations made  in  thircy-fecond  parts. 

Rules. — 1.  Divide  90°,  being  the  meafure  of  the  quadrant 
of  a circle,  by  the  number  of  fides  of  a polygon  inferibed  in 
that  quadrant,  or  by  the  fourth  part  of  the  fides  which  com- 
pleat the  whole  inferibed  polygon.  The  quotient  will  give 
the  meafure  of  the  acute  angle  at  the  centre. 

2.  The  acute  angle  being  found  by  the  preceding  rule,  is  to 
be  fubtrafted  from  180°,  and  the  remainder,  divided  by  2, 
will  give  each  of  the  angles  at  the  circumference  which  are 
equal,  and  confequently  the  angle  which  one  of  them  makes 
with  the  bafe  or  horizontal  line  will  be  found. 

3.  As  ail  the  triangles  are  fimilar,  the  angles  of  all  at  the 
circumference  are  equal.  And  as  bv  the  twenty-ninth  pro- 
pofition  cf  the  firft  book  of  Euclid’s  Elements,  alternate 
angles  are  equal  to  each  other,  the  meafure  of  the  acute  angle 
being  fucceffively  fubtra&ed  from  each  of  the  other  angles, 
will  give  every  angle  of  the  polygon  progreffively,  or  add  the 
acute  angle  at  the  centre  for  the  next  centre  angle,  and  fub- 
tracf  it  for  the  angle  at  the  circumference. 

Referring  again  to  fg.  17.  Plated.,  the  firft  angle  B A I is 
one  of  io°.  By  the  firft  of  the  above  rules,  when  90°  is 
divided  by  9,  (the  number  of  polygonic  lidcs  in  the  quadrant) 
the  quotient  gives  io°.  By  the  fecond  rule  1800  — io°  — 
170°,  and  170°  — 2 — 83°.  The  meafure  of  the  angle 
A B 1 is  therefore  85°.  Again,  the  angle,  BA  2,  is  20°, 
ana  the  angle,  A 1 2,  is  equal  to  the  angle  A B 1,  and  con- 
fequently  83°;  but  the  angles,  A B 1,  and  A la,  being 
alternate  angles,  are  tqual  to  each  other.  Confequently,  83° 
— 10°  = 73”,  the  meafure  of  the  angle  a 1 2.  In  the  fame 
way  all  the  other  angles  will  be  found,  and  when  found,  the 
table  already  given  wi:l  (hew  the  turns  of  the  fcroli  required 
to  cut  the  bafe  and  perpendicular  lines  necefiary  to  produce 
a diagonal  or  hypothenufe  line  equal  to  18,  viz.  bafe  1.5, 
and  perpendicular  17.9.  If  a different  meafure  is  wanted,  it 
may  be  got  by  common  proportion.  For,  if  the  hypothe- 
nule  is  to  be  15,  then  as  18  : 13  : : 1.3  : 1.23,  for  the 
bafe;  and  as  18  : 15::  17.9  ; 14.805,  for  the  perpen- 
dicular. 

The  following  table  gives  the  diameters  and  circumferences 
of  a fer  es  of  circles  reprelented  by  polygons,  fiom  a dia- 
meter of  -yjd  of  an  inch,  to  one  of  f-£-d,  or  two  inches.  The 
firft  column  contains  the  meafure  ot  the  diameter;  the  fecond, 
that  of  the  circumference  ; the  third,  the  whole  number 
of  fides  of  an  inferibed  polygon  ; and  the  fourth,  the  num- 
-ber  of  fides  contained  in  a quadrant  of  the  circle. 
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Table  IT. 


Diameter. 

Circum. 

Neareft 

Polygon. 

Quadrant 

6 

19 

20 

5 

8 

2j 

24 

0 

10 

3i 

32 

8 

12 

3 * 

36 

9 

14 

44 

44 

11 

16 

5° 

52 

!3 

18 

57 

60 

LI 

20 

6.3 

64 

16 

22 

69 

72 

18 

24 

75 

76 

19 

26 

82 

84 

21 

28 

38 

88 

22 

3° 

94 

96 

24 

32 

ICO 

100 

25 

36 

11 3 

1 16 

29 

40 

1 26 

1 28 

32 

44 

iiS 

140 

35 

48 

152 

id2 

38 

52 

’ 63 

164 

4i 

5 6 

1/6 

176' 

44 

60 

188 

188 

47 

64 

201 

204 

5 1 

In  the  annexed  table,  trie  polygon  has  been  in  general 
taken  above  themeafure  of  the  circumference,  but  the  devia- 
tion is  very  frhail,  and  cannot  affefl;  any  practical  calcula- 
tion'. 

The  number  of  fides  being  found  by  this  table,  that  which 
follows  will  give  the  angle  which  each  tide  forms  with  a 
horizontal  ftraight  line,  omitting  minutes  and  fecondf,  and 
taking  the  neareft  degree.  If  greater  minutenefs  be  re- 
quired, which  will  be  feidom,  if  ever,  neceffary,  the  calcula- 
tion may  be  carried  out  even  to  decimals  of  a fecond,  by  the 
rules  already  given.  The  firft  column  contains  the  fides  in 
the  whole  circle,  and  the  fecond,  thofe  in  the  quadrant,  cor- 
refponding  to  table  II.  The  remaining  columns,  num- 
bered from  i to  26,  give  the  degrees  in  the  fucceffive  angles. 
By  the  firll  angle  is  always  underilood  that  neareft  to  the  hori- 
zontal diameter  of  the  circle,  as  AB  17.  Plate  V , up  to 

a polygon  of  100  fides,  the  whole  angles  in  the  quadrant  are 
giveir ; above  that,  they  are  only  carried  to  the  odlant,  or 
to  45°.  It  will,  however,  be  obferved,  that  the  angles 
omitted  are  the  exact  complements  of  thofe  given,  the  ex- 
treme angles  forming  together  90°,  and  fo  of  the  others 
converging  towards  the  middle.  Thus,  in  the  laft  line, 
where  51  angles  are  required  to  complete  the  quadrant,  26 
only  are  given,  and  the  26th  is  the  mean  angle,  or  450. 
The  firll  angle  is  S90,  whofe  complement  being  x°,  that  is 
the  meafure  of  the  51ft.  The  fecond  being  87°,  its  com- 
plement of  30  gives  the  50th,  and  fo  of  all  the  others. 


Table  III. 


Polygon. 

Quadrant. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

i3 

14 

r5 

t6 

i7 

18 

ip 

20 

2 1 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

20 

5 

8i° 

63° 

a r® 

4j 

27° 

9C 

24 

6 

83 

68 

53 

37 

22 

C 

7 

32 

8 

84 

73 

62 

51 

39 

28 

17 

6° 

3 ^ 

9 

8.3 

7 7 

°5 

55 

45 

35 

25 

i5 

5e 

44 

1 1 

86 

/8 

70 

62 

5+ 

45 

36 

28 

20 

1 2r 

4° 

52 

13 

86 

79 

72 

65 

5s 

5r 

45 

59 

32 

25 

1 8 

u° 

4C 

60 

15 

87 

8 r 

75 

09 

r’3 

57 

51 

45 

59 

33 

27 

21 

15 

9° 

3° 

64 

16 

87 

Si 

76 

7° 

6,i 

19 

53 

48 

42 

37 

31 

25 

20 

H 

9 

3 

8C 

72 

18 

87 

82 

77 

7 2 

67 

6 2 

57 

52 

47 

43 

33 

33 

28 

23 

18 

13 

3° 

76 

19 

8S 

33 

78 

73 

69 

64 

59 

54 

49 

45 

41 

33 

3i 

26 

2 i 

i7 

13 

7 

2° 

6° 

84 

21 

88 

34 

80 

75 

7 1 

67 

62 

58 

54 

49 

45 

4' 

.36 

32 

28 

23 

‘9 

r5 

10 

2° 

88 

22 

SS 

84 

80 

7 6 

72 

68 

64 

60 

50 

d2 

47 

43 

38 

54 

3° 

26 

22 

18 

14 

I O 

6 

2° 

96 

24. 

88 

84 

80 

77 

73 

69 

66 

62 

58 

54 

5° 

47 

4.3 

4° 

36 

32 

28 

24 

2 1 

r7 

13 

10 

6° 

2° 

ICO 

25 

88 

84 

81 

77 

73 

7° 

66 

62 

59 

55 

51 

48 

45 

+2 

59 

J5 

31 

28 

24 

20 

‘7 

13 

9 

6 

2° 

1 66 

29 

88 

35 

82 

79 

73 

7° 

5 7 

64 

61 

5s 

75 

52 

49 

45 

128 

32 

89 

86 

83 

80 

73 

75 

72 

69 

67 

64 

61 

58 

55 

52 

49 

46 

140 

35 

89 

86 

84 

81 

73 

75 

73 

7° 

68 

CK) 

62 

5c 

57 

54 

52 

49 

47 

45 

152 

33 

89 

86 

84 

81 

79 

76 

74 

?i 

69 

67 

6 J 

62 

60 

57 

55 

52 

5° 

48 

46 

1 64 

4i 

89 

37 

35 

83 

80 

/8 

76 

74 

7i 

69 

67 

65 

62 

60 

58 

5 6 

53 

5i 

49 

+7 

45 

176 

44 

89 

37 

rt  , 

°7 

8,5 

83 

81 

79 

77 

75 

72 

70 

68 

66 

64 

62 

JO 

5 8 

56 

54 

52 

50 

48 

46 

188 

47 

Sg 

85 

83 

81 

79 

77 

76 

74 

72 

7° 

68 

66 

64 

66 

62 

6o 

59 

57 

55 

53 

5i 

49 

47 

45c 

204 

5i 

89 

[87 

85 

[83 

82 

80 

78 

76 

75 

73 

7 1 

09 

68 

04 

63 

6 1 

59 

57 

5° 

54 

52 

5° 

48 

47° 

A fingle  example  will  probably  be  fufficient  to  elucidate 
the  ufe  of  ali  the  three  tables,  after  the  previous  dcfcriptions.' 
Let  it  be  required  to  form  a circle  by  means  of  machinery, 
the  d'.ameter  of  wnich  (hall  be  half  an  inch.  As  is  the 
meafure  of  unity,  the  diameter  wiil  be  reprefented  by  to  in 
table  II.  By  infpe&ing  the  table  it  will  appear,  that  the 
circumference  is  yjo,  ihe  neareft  polygon  52>  mid  the  fides 
contained  in  one  quadrant  13. 

By  table  III.  we  find,  againllthe  numbers  quoted, for  the 
1 ft  - Angle  - 86° 

2d  - ditto  - 79 


3d  - Angle 

4th  - ditto 

5th  - ditto 

6th  - ditto 

7th  - ditto 

8th  - ditto 

9th  - ditto 

loth  - ditto 

11th  - ditto 

12th  - ditto 

13th  - ditto 


72° 

65 

58 

5* 

4.? 

39 

32 

25 

18 

XI 

4 
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Let  us  then  fuppofe,  that  in  defcribing  this  circle,  we 
commence  our  operation  at  the  horizontal  diameter,  and  at 
the  right  hand,  as  at  B in^/f°\  17.  Plate  V. 

Let  us  alfo  fuppofe,  that  the  frame  which  carries  the 
■fluff  upon  which  the  circle  is  to  be  defcribed,  is  moveable 
both  in  a horizontal  and  vertical  direction,  as  in  Jigs.  13,  14, 
and  15.  The  calculation  will  then  ftand  as  follows  : 


l ft 
2d 
3d 
4th 
5 th 
' 6th 
7 th 
8th 
9th 
10th 
1 ith 
12th 
ij'th 


iff 

2d 

3 d 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 
I ith 
12th 
2,3th 


iff 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5 th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 
1 ith 
1 2th 
2,3th 


iff 

2d 

3 d 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7 th 

8th 

9th 

10th 


iff  Quadrant. 


Divifion. 

Bafe. 

Perpendicular. 

Angle 

86°  Rife 

1.2 

Sink 

17.9 

■ 

79  — 

3- 4 

— 

*7-7 

■ 

72  — 

5.6 

— 

17.1 

63  - 

7.6 

— 

16.3 



58  - 

9 5 

— 

J5-3 

51  — 

11.3 

— 

14.0 

45  — 

12-7 

— 

12.7 

39  — 

14.0 

— 

Il-S 

3 2 — 

*5-3 

— 

9-5 

— 

25  — 

16.3 

— 

76 

18  — 

17. 1 

— 

56 

1 1 — 

J7-7 

— 

3-4 

— 

4 — 

17.9 

— 

1.2 

2d  Quadrant. 

Divifion. 

Bafe. 

Perpendicular. 

Angle 

4°  Rife 

17.9 

Rife 

1.2 

IT  

17-7 

— 

3-4 

l8  

17.1 

— 

5-6 

— 

25  — 

16.3 

— 

7.6 

32  — 

J5-3 

9 5 

39  — 

14.0 

— • 

” 3 

45  — 

12.7 

— 

12.7 

5 1 — 

1 r-3 

— 

14.0 

— 

58  - 

9-5 

— 

l5-3 



65  — 

7.6 

16.3 

72  — 

5-6 

17.1 

— 

79  — 

3-4 

— 

J7-7 

— 

86  — 

1.2 

— 

17.9 

3d  Quadrant. 

Divifion. 

Bafe. 

Pe 

rpendicular. 

Angle 

86°  Sink 

1.2 

Rife 

J 7-9 

— 

79  — 

3-4 

— 

17.7 

72  — 

5.6 

— 

1 7. 1 

65  - 

7 6 

-— 

16.3 

58  — 

9 5 

— 

l5-3 

— 

51  — 

1 1-3 

— 

14.0 

* 

45  — 

12.7 

— 

12.7 



39  — 

14  0 

— > 

”•3 



32  — 

T r*  'v 

l5mo 

— ■ 

9-5 

2 5 — 

i6.5 

7.6 

18  _ 

17  1 

— 

5-6 



1 1 — 

H-7 

— 

3 4 

4 — 

17.9 

— 

1.2 

4th  Quadrant. 

Divifion. 

Bafe. 

Perpendicular. 

Angle 

4U  Sink 

17.9 

Sink 

1.2 

21  — 

17.7 

— 

3 4 

~ 

18  — 

I7*r 

— 

5-6 

— 

25  — 

16.3 

— 

7.6 

* 

32  — 

x5*3 

• — 

95 



39  — 

14.0 

— 

“■3 

45<  — 

12.7 

— 

12.7 

■ — - 

5i  — 

11.3 

— 

14.0 

5s-  — 

9-5. 

— 

15-3 

— ~ 

65.  — 

7-6 

— 

16.3 

Divifion 

Bafe 

Perpendicular 

1 ith 

Angle  7 20 

Sink  5.6 

Sink  1 7. 1 

12  th 

79 

— 3-4 

— J77 

13th 

86 

— 1.2 

— 17.9 

which  compleats  the  circle. 

In  the  above  calculation,  the  word  rife  is  ufed  when  the 
rim  of  the  wheel  is  to  recede  from  the  centre,  and  the  word 
Jink,  when  it  is  to  approach  it.  In  the  firft  quadrant  of  the 
circle,  or  polygon,  as  the  point  is  taken  from  the  right- 
hand,  the  frame  muff  be  moved  by  the  horizontal  wheel  to- 
wards the  right.  Had  the  frame  been  flationary,  and 
the  tracer  required  to  move,  the  motion  would,  of  courfe, 
have  been  inverted.  The  rifing-motion  is,  therefore,  given 
to  the  horizontal  wheel,  until  the  frame  has  come  into  con- 
tain with  the  other  end  of  the  femidiameter,  at  the  laft  di- 
vifion  of  the  fecond  quadrant. 

In  the  fame  way,  the  vertical  wheel  muff  fink  the  frame 
to  raife  the  tracer;  and  this  is  done  during  the  firft  qua- 
drant, when  it  has  arrived  at  what  may  be  called  the  vertex. 
It  then  rifes  for  a whole  femi-circle  to  the  laft  divifion  of  the 
third  quadrant,  when  it  again  finks  to  compleat  the  circle. 
The  angles  of  all  the  quadrants  are  the  fame,  but  alternately- 
inverted.  Their  application  to  the  dividing  and  cutting 
engine  is  taken  from  table  I.  By  fimilar  means,  a circle 
of  any  radius  or  diameter  may  be  defcribed,  and  confe- 
quently  any  arc  or  curve  of  a circle.  The.  whole  of  each 
wheel,  in  the  inftance  given,  mull  be  divided  into  52  equal 
parts,  both  for  the  horizontal  and  vertical  motion.  It  will 
feldom  be  neceffary  to  form  curved  lines,  which  are  not 
portions  of  circles,  where  mere  ornament  is  to  be  con- 
futed ; but  if  it  fhould,  it  is  evident  that  the  ellipfe,  the 
parabola,  and  the  hyperbola,  may  be  reduced  to  a feries  of 
triangles  in  the  fame  way  as  the  circle,  and  the  wheels  cut 
accordingly,  to  form  any  of  thefe  geometrical  figures,  or 
any  portion  of  either. 

A few  examples  of  the  application  of  this  kind  of  ma- 
chinery, to  produce  various  kinds  of  figures,  compofed  of 
ftraight,  or  curved  lines,  or  of  a combination  of  both,  may 
ferve  further  to  illuftrate  the  fubjedt ; and  for  thefe  the 
reader  will  be  pleafed  to  confult  Plate  VII. 

When  fuch  curves  only  as  will  produce  a pleafing  effedd 
to  the  eye  are  required,  they  may,  almoft  always,  be  ap- 
proximated very  nearly  to  arcs  of  circles  of  various  radii,  as  in 
the  example,  Jig.  21.  The  three  leaves  of  this  flower  confift 
entirely  of  arcs  of  circles,  the  centres  of  which  are  pointed 
out  by  the  letters  of  reference;  and  the  angles  fubtending 
the  arcs  are  reprefented  by  dotted  lines.  The  middle  leaf 
of  the  flower,  it  will  appear,  is  formed  by  four  circular 
curves,  the  centres  of  which  are  rtfpedlively  at  A,  B,  C,  and 
D.  In  the  fame  way,  five  curves,  whofe  centres  are  at  H, 
I,  B,  K,  and  L,  form  the  left  hand  leaf;  and  three  curves 
centered  at  G,  E,  and  F,  the  right-hand  leaf ; the  whole 
flower  containing  12  curves. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  inveftigate  the  eonftrudlicrn  of 
two  wheels,  adapted  to  form  this  flower,  the  means  of  re- 
ducing it  to  the  tables,  and  applying  the  cutter. 

Let  the  tracing  of  the  lines  be  commenced  with  the  mid- 
dle leaf,  beginning  at  The  firft  arc  will  then  be  from  5 
to  4,  the  centre  of  which  is  at  A-  By  a common  diagonal 
fcale  of  400  parts  to  the  inch,  the  radius,  from  A to  5, 
meafures  about  334  of  thefe  parts,  aud  the  diameter,  of 
courfe,  668.  This  number,  divided  by  12.5,  will  reduce  the 
meafure  to  32d  parts,  to  adapt  it  for  the  engine.  This  will 
be  found  to  be  53.44,  and  the  fra&ion  may  be  omitted,  fo 
that  53  will  be  the  meafure  of  the  diameter  of  the  arc.  By 
table  II.,  the  neareft  approximation  to  this  is  52,  and  the  cir- 
cumference ^f  the  whole  circle  165.  Tke-arc  meafurcs  78°, 
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namely,  25*  from  5 to  a horizontal  line  drawn  through  the 
centre  A,  and  530  from  the  fame  line  to  4.  Therefore,  as 
360°  : 165  : : 78°  : 35-75  being  the  number  of  polygonic 
fides  contained  in  the  arc.  This,  by  the  neareft  integral 
number,  may  be  taken  at  36  fides.  By  table  III.  the  neareft 
number  for  the  whole  circle  is  164  ; and  as  the  arc  contains 
78°,  or  36  of  thefe  fides,  the  angle  at  the  commencement, 
under  the  horizontal  line  will  be  found  by  the  following 
proportion.  As  78°  : 36  : : 250  : 11.5384,  or,  in  even 
numbers,  12.  The  fides  under  the  horizontal  line  are  there- 
fore  nearly  12  and  thofe  above  will  be  24.  to  compleat  5 6. 
For  the  firft  lid'e  therefore,  take  from  table  II.  the  12th  angle 
oppofite  to  164  ; then  the  1 ith,  and  fo  on,  until  you  have 
got  to  the  lit  angle,  which  is  the  neareft  to  the  horizontal 
line.  This  gives  the  meafure  and  angles  of  the  12  fides  be- 
low. Taking  the  fame  angles  from  1 to  24  inclufive,  and 
beginning  at  1,  will  give  the  24  fides  above,  and  chefe  com- 
pleat the  arc.  This  arc  will  then  ftand  thus : 

Horizontal.  Perpendicular, 
ift  Angle  below  65®  Rife  7 .6  Sink  16.3 


8th  Angle  above  74° 

Sink  5 0 

9th 

71 

— 59 

10th 

— — 69 

~ 6.5 

1 ith 

67 

— 7.0 

1 2 th 

65 

— 7.6 

13th  — 

62 

— 8.4 

14th  - 

60 

— 9.0 

15th 

58 

— 9 5 

16th  - 

56 

— 10. 1 

17th 

53 

— 108 

iSth 

- 51 

— 1 1-3 

19th  - 

49 

— 11.8 

20th  - 

47 

— 12.3 

21  ft  — 

45 

— 12.7 

22d  — 

43 

— <3'2 

23d  - 

d.i 

— 136 

24th  - 

39 

- — 14.0 

e firft  arc 

being  compleated,  we 

zd 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

loth 
2 ith 

12th 


67 

69 

71 

74 

76 

73 

So 

33 

35 

87 

89 


— 7-°  “ 

— 6.5  - 

— 5-9  - 

— 5-°  ~ 

— 4.4  - 

— 3.8  - 

— 3.1  - 

— 2.2  — 

— 1.5  - 

— 0.9  - 

— 0.3 
Horizontal. 


1 ft  Angle  above  89°  Sink  0.3  -Sink 


ad 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 


85 

83 

So 

73 

76 


0.9 

I-5 

2 2 

3- 1 
3-3 
4.4 


1 6.6 

16.8 

17.0 

i7-3 

17.5 

17.6 
H 7 
H 9 

17.9 
17.9 

18.0 

Perpendicular. 

18.0 

17.9 

J7.9 

17.9 

*7-7 

17.6 

>7-5 


Sink  17.3 

— 1 7.0 

— 16.8 

— 16.6 

— 16.3 

— 15.9 

— I5-6 

— 153 

— 14.9 

— 14.4 

— 140 

— 13-6 

— J3-2 

— 12-7 

— 12.3 

— 11. 8 

— ll-3 

e proceed  to  trace  the 
2d  from  4 to  3,  containing  an  angle  of  76° ; viz.  48°  below 
ana  28°  above  the  horizontal  line,  drawn  through  the  cen- 
tre B.  This  arc  being  of  the  fame  radius  as  the  former, 
the  number  of  polygonic  fides  in  the  whole  circle  will  alfo 
be  164;  and  as  the  arc  contains  76°,  the  fides /Contained 
in  it  may  he  taken  at  35.  Of  thefe,  22  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  48  degrees  below  the  horizontal  line,  and 
13  in  the  28°  above.  As  formerly,  therefore,  commence 
with  the  22d  column,  and  proceed  fuccefilvely  to  the 
firft,  for  the  22  angles  below,  and  then,  beginning  again 
at  the  1 ft,  go  on  to  the  13th  for  the  angles  above.  The 
angles  will  then  be  43,  45,  47,  49.,  51,  53,  56,  58,  6o, 
62,  65,  67,  69,  71,  74,  76,  78,  80,  83,  85,  87,  89 
degrees  beiow  ; and  89,  87,  85,  83,  80,  7S,  76,  74,  71,  69, 
67  65,  62  degrees  above,  which  compleats  the  arc.  Tne 
numbers  for  cutting  may  then  be  taken,  as  before,  from 
table  I.  The  arc,  from  3 to  1,  whofe  centre  is  at  C,  may 
next  be  calculated  in  th?  lame  manner,  and  that,  from.i  to 
2,  whofe  centre  is  at  D,  which  compleats  the  middle  leaf. 

The  arcs  of  the  whole  flower,  and  their  refpedfive  cen- 
tres and  angles,  are  as  follow. 


Arc. 

Centre. 

CO* 

u 03 

u P-< 

I ^ 
.2 

Q 

Circumfer. 
in  32d  Parts. 

Angles  below. 

Angles  above. 

Whole  Angles. 



Polyg.  Sides 
in  the  Circle. 

1 

Polyg.  Sides 
in  the  Arc. 

Sides  below. 

Sides  above. 

Complement. 

Angle. 

1 ft  Angle. 

r 5 to 

4 

A 

53 

165 

*25° 

53° 

1 

O 

CO 

164 

36 

12 

24 

65° 

4 — 

3 

B 

53 

165 

48 

28 

76 

164 

35 

22 

13 

43 

3 “ 

1 

C 

32 

102 

69 

33 

102 

100 

28 

9 

59 

j§ 

. 1 — 

2 

D 

64 

203 

66 

51 

I27 

204 

^5 

3*5 

29 

27 

C3 

r 9 — 

JO 

H 

60 

190 

0 

47 

47 

18S 

24 

0 

24 

52° 

39 

U 

>1 

10  — 

1 1 

I 

Go 

190 

90 

35 

*75 

1S8 

9i 

47 

44 

1 

e < 

03 

it  — 

12 

53 

i65 

53 

68 

91 

164 

42 

25 

1 7 

' 53 

-C 

12  — 

*3 

K 

56 

178 

0 

55 

55 

176 

27 

0 

27 

*9 

iS 

Hi 

-13  — 

H 

L 

4S 

152 

63 

0 

63 

J52 

34 

34 

0 

6 

33 

uJ 

OS 

19 

i-l 

r 5 - 

S 

G 

60 

190 

6 

180 

186 

188 

97 

3 

94 

6 

85 

T) 

- 

• 

J i ' — 

6 

E 

44 

140 

0 

109 

109 

140 

42 

0 

42 

36 

36 

5 

. 

1 6 - 

5 

F 

44 

140 

75 

0 

75 

140 

29 

29 

0 

22 

68 

Tne 


0 
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Ths  whole  number  of  Tides  contained  in  the  12  arcs,  of 
which  the  flower  con  lifts,  vviil  be  found  by  adding  the  num- 
bers in  the  9th  column,  containing  the  polygonic  Tides  in 
each  arc,  to  amount  to  550,  This,  therefore,  is  the  num- 
ber of  equal  parts  into  which  each  wheel  'S  to  be  divided, 
previous  to  the  cutting.  If  the  machine  will  contain  wheels 
of  fufficient  diameters,  all  this  will  be  moft  eafly  effected  by 
two  wheels ; but  when  circumftances  do  not  admit  cf  this, 
two  or  more  wheels  may  be  uled  for  each  of  the  motions; 
each  of  thefe  wheels  forming  a certain  portion  of  the  figure 
by  its  revolution.  In  this  cafe,  the  machinery  communicat- 
ing the  motion  from  the  wheels  to  the  body  which  is  to  be 
acted  upon,  muft  be  fo  c >nftru£ted,  as  to  be  fpeedily  and 
ealily  moved  from  one  wheel,  and  placed  in  contadt  with 
the  others  fucceffively.  This  may  be  effected  by  a dextrous 
engineer  in  a great  variety  of  ways,  and  the  fupericrity 
of  any  one  plan  over  others,  muft  depend  fo  much  upon 
particular  circumftances,  arifrng  b th  from  the  con- 
ftrudtion  of  the  machine,  and  from  the  fpecial  purpofe  for 
which  it  is  defigned,  that  it  would  be  equally  difficult  and 
fruitlefs  here,  to  fpecify  precife  modes  of  doing  this. 

In  the  4th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  nth,  and  12th  arcs  laid 
down  in  the  preceding  calculation,  no  part  of  the  arc  erodes 
a horizontal  line  drawn  through  the  centre,  the  whole  being 
either  above  or  below.  As  the  table.  No.  3,  is  calculated 
for  a whole  quadrant,  it  is,  in  this  cafe,  proper  to  meafure 
the  complementary  angle  between  the  horizontal  line,  and 
the  line  which  fubtenas  the  arc,  and  to  calculate  the  num- 
ber of  polygonic  Tides  contained  both  in  it  and  in  the  arc. 
The  number  in  the  complementary  angle  is  then  the  diftance 
of  the  commencement  of  the  arc  from  the  Ik  rizontal  line, 
and,  of  courfe,  fhews  by  the  table  the  firft  angle  of  the 
arc.  When  an  arc  approaches  towards  the  horizontal  line, 
the  fucceedmg  angles  muft  be  taken  from  right  to  left,  and 
when  it  recedes  from  ic,  from  left  to  right. 

When  the  arc  does  not  crofs  the  horizontal  line,  the  com- 
plementary angles  will  be  found  in  the  12th  column. 

In  the  machinery  conftrudted  for  the  purpofe  of  tambour- 
ing, upon  thefe  principles,  the  figures  were  moft  frequently 
fmall,  and  the  rows  placed  diagonally,  fo  as  to  form  a kind  of_ 
diamond.  A fpecimen  of  this  application  of  the  wheels  will 
be1  found  in  Jig.  22.  In  this  figure,  eight  flowets,  exactly 
fimilar  to  each  other,  are  reprefented  ; excepting  only,  that 
the  two  flowers  in  the  fecond,  or  middle  row,  are  inclined  in 
a contrary  direction  to  thofe  in  the  firft  and  third  rows  ; that 
is  to  fay,  that  where  the  one  row  points  towards  the  right 
hand,  the  next  points  towards  the  left ; and  the  fame  is  the 
cafe  in  every  alternate  row,  however  numerous  they  may  be. 
It  is  unneceffarv  to  enter  much  into  detail  about  the  means  of 
effidting  this,  for  the  whole  difference  is  comprehended  in 
the  horizontal  motion,  and  the  calculation  of  both  flowers  is 
exactly  the  fame.  In  cutting  the  wheels,  it  is  only  neceffary 
to  reverfe  the  motion  of  the  ferew  which  regulates  the  cutter, 
and  to  fubftitute  the  word  rife , for  Jink,  and  •vice  verfa, 
according  to  the  explanation  already  given.  The  mode  of 
placing  every  row  between  that  next  to  it,  is  effected  alfo  by 
the  horizontal  wheel.  One  row  is  included  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  ferni  diameter  of  the  wheel,7  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  other  femi-diameter  is  reduced  as  much  nigher 
to  the  centre,  as  the  diftance  of  one  of  the  vertical  lines  in  the 
plate  is  from  the  next  line. 

Another  pian  was  fometimes  ufed.  The  wheels  were 
cut  exactly  of  the  fame  comparative  diameters,  and  the 
centering  or  bofoming  of  the  alternate  rows  was  produced, 
by  uflng  two  intermediate  fridtion-wheels  between  the 
moving-wheels  and  frame  acted  upon.  This  was  found 
very  correct,  for  the  two  fridtion-wheels  which  were  alter- 
nately ufed,  each  being  employed  for  its  refpeftive  row, 


were  turned  of  different  diameters.  But  as  time  was  loft 
in  engaging  the  one  and  difengSging  the  other  at  every 
row;,  the  former  plan  was  at  la!l  preferred  and  adopted. 

The  formation,  therefore,  of  one  flower  includes  that  of  all 
the  reft;  for  the  formation  of  the  remaining  figures  is  effected 
merely  by  the  dii  poll  non  of  a greater  number  of  points  or  tracers. 
In  the  inftance  for  w hich  thefe  experiments  and  calculations 
were  firft  made,  a row  of  needles,  or  rather  hooks,  were 
placed  in  a frame  in  a horizontal  pofition,  and  the  cloth  betng 
itretched  vertical'/  oppofite  to  their  refpedtive  points,  was 
fhifted  by  the  ag-ncy  cf  the  two  wheels.  Behind  was  an- 
other horizontal  apparatus,  for  fupplying  the  threads  necef- 
fary to  the  operation.  When  it  was  neceffary,  therefore,  to 
fliift,  it  was  found  eafier  to  fhift  the  vertical  frame  containing 
the  cloth,  than  the  frames  both  before  and  behind.  When 
fimilar  machinery  is  employed  to  move  a Angle  point,  or  tracer, 
it  is  perhaps  better  to  communicate  the  motion  to  the  point, 
and  to  leave  the  furface  adted  on  ftationary. 

In  the  middle  figure  of  the  uppermolt  line,  the  angles 
are  drawn  to  the  centres,  as  in  Jg.  21.  They  confift  of 
four  arcs,  or  fegments  of  circles,  as  follow: 


Arc  1 

to  2 
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2 O 
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- - 

1 6 

T2T 
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7 

to  5 

- r C 

- - 

1 6 
i 2 

- 90 

The  dotted  lines  drawn  upon  the  figure,  ferve  both  to 
afeertain  the  refpedtive  diftancesof  the  flowers,  to  fliew  the 
angles  fubtending  the  arcs,  and  alfo  the  complementary  an- 
gles. 

The  angle  had  fubtends  the  arc  1 to  4,  which  contains 

22  J. 

The  angle  2 h i,  the  arc  1 to  2 of  950 
The  angle  5 c 6,  the  arc  5 — 6 of  56 
The  angle  a d the  arc  7—5  of  9° 

Two  fmall  arcs  remain  to  join  the  points  of  the  leaves. 
They  may  be  taken  as  femicircles,  the  diameters  of  which 
are  each  The  firft  upon  the  upper  leaf  commences  at 

450  ; the  fecond  on  the  lower  leaf  at  o°.  Each,  of  courfe, 
is  1S00,  or  two  quadrants.  Every  other  part  neceffary  will 
be  found  by  meafurement,  or  by  reference  to  the  tables, 
as  in  the  former  cafe,  and  thus  any  figure  may  be  produced. 

In  Jgs.  23  and  24,  are  given  ipecimeris  of  the  applica- 
tion of  thefe  wheels  to  produce  writing,  as  in  the  auto- 
mata, which  are  exhibited  as  matters  of  curiofity.  The 
firft  requires  only  two  wheels  ; the  fecond  three  wheels,  for 
the  purpofe  of  making  the  faint  and  bold  lines.  In  thefe, 
the  tracer,  refeir.bling  that  conduced  by  the  human 
hand,  may  either  be  luppoffd  to  move,  and  the  tab'et  to  be 
ftationary  and  horizontal,  as  in  common  writing,  or  the  ta- 
ble perpendicular  and  the  pen  horizontal. 

It  is  not  within  the  compafs  of  this  description  to  enter 
into  any  examination  of  the  proportions  of  the  various  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  as  ufed  in  tint  kind  of  hand  writing 
moft  approved  in  Britain.  This  belongs  more  properly  to 
the  analyfis  of  the  art  of  penman  iTiip,  than  to  an  eflay  or 
treatife  on  the  production  of  diverfified  motion  by  the  agen- 
cy of  machinery.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  proper, 
fhortly,  to  explain  how  the  letters  given  as  fpecimens  are 
conftrudted,  and  their  application  to  the  moving  wheels, 
without  at  all  entering  into  any  difenffion  whether  thefe  are 
proper  forms ; for,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  machinery, 
and  the  deferiptions  already  given,  it  will  be  evident,  that 
any  other  form  might  be  produced  with  equal  eafe,  and  that 
Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Arabic  characters  may  be  effected  as 
well  as  thofe  ufed  in  Britain.  The  conftrudtion  of  the  let- 
ter O is  as  follows  ; and  this  alfo  comprehends  part  of  the 
letters  a c,  d,  e,  g,  and  q.  The  letter  O is  reprefented  by 
an  ellipfe,  the  greater  diameter  of  which  is  an  inch,  or  in 
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the  integers  formerly  ufed,  ,32.  The  letter  diameter  has 
been  taken  at  18.4.  The  inclination  of  the  greater  diame- 
ter paffing  through  the  foci,  has  been  placed  at  an  angle  of 
6j°  with  the  bafe  line. 

Thefs  being  premifed,  it  becomes  neceflary  to  calculate 
the  triangles  which  will  form  a near  approximation  to  the 
curvature  of  an  ellipfe  of  this  defcription,  and  of  the  angle 
of  obliquity  formed  by  the  hypothenufe  of  each  triangle  with 
the  bafe  line.  In  order  to  this,  nine  triangles  have  been 
conftnnfted,  forming  a kind  of  polygon  of  36  fides.  The 
lengths,  refpeftivcly,  of  nine  portions,  both  of  the  greater 
and  letter  femidiameters  of  the  ellipfe,  have  alfo  been  calcu- 
lated, and  from  thefe,  the  angles  of  obliquity  formed  by 
each  fucceffive  hypothenufe  with  the  bafe  lines,  have  been 
trigonometrically  afcertained,  as  alfo  the  lengths  of  the  re- 
fpedlive  hypothenufes,  and,  of  cenfequence,  of  very  near 
approximation  to  the  circumferential  curve  of  the  ellipfe. 

The  manner  in  which  thefe  calculations  have  been  done 
is  as  follows  : 

Let  the  half  of  the  greater  diameter  = 16 

And  the  half  of  the  letter  ==  9.2 

As  the  ellipfe  is  conftructed  by  fetting  off  fines  upon 
both  diameters,  let  thefe  be  done  at  every  io°,  and  draw- 
inglines throu  h the  points  thus  found,  a feries  of  nine  tri- 
anules  will  be  formed  in  each  quarter  of  the  ellipfe,  the 
bafes  and  perpendiculars  of  which  will  be  n&fpe&ively  as  fol- 
low, (j2d  parts  being  ftill  confidered  as  integers,  and  the 
ffaftions  as  decimals.)  The  greater  femidiameter  is  here 
confidered  as  the  perpendicular,  and  the  letter  as  the  bafe. 

_ . , r>  r . • 1 t j , 1 Acute  angle  with 

Triangle.  Bafe.  Perpendicular.  Hypoth.  th^ba£linei 
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1. 61 
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9 

Total 

9.2 

16.00 

20  159 

Fiy.  17*.  Plate  V.  is  a quarter  of  an  ellipfe  of  thefe  pro- 
portions. The  fcale  is  five  times  the  fize  of  that  calculated 
upon,  integers  being  there  taken  as  8th  parts,  infteadof  3-d 
parts.  The  line  A B is  the  leffcr  diameter  or  bafe  line,  B C 
the  greater  diameter,  and  the  lines  from  A to  C the  hypo  • 
thenufes  rf  the  triangles  which  form  the  approximation  to 
the  elliptic  curve. 

From  thefe  refults  it  will  appear,  that  the  quarter  of  the 
elliptic  curve  meafures  20.159  in  3 rd  parts.  But  as  there  are 
only  nine  triangles  ih  the  poly gonie  figure,  in  each  quarter, 
it  has  been  thought  belt  to  xliow  21  tides  for  the  quarter, 
or  84  for  the  ellipfe.  Dividing  therefore  the  quarter  into 
21  parts,  the  following  divifion  of  the  angles  will  be  very 
near  the  tiuth.  Were  nearer  approximation,  however,  ne- 
ceffary,  the  calculation  might  be  brought  ftill  nigher  by 
fetting  off  the  femidiameters  in  21  divii'mns  by  the  line  of 
’flues,  and  calculating  each  upon  the  preceding  plan. 
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the  calculation  would  ftanj,  were 

the  ellipfe  Disced 

and  the 

letter 

diamet 

:er  the  fame  with  the  bafe  line. 

But  as  it  is  affumed  that  the  eliipfe  muft  be  inclined  until 
the  greater  diameter  will  form  an  angle  of  65°  with  the  bafe, 
the  complement  of  that  angle,  or  25 °,  mult  be  fubtra&ed 
from  each  of  the  ang'es,  The  18th  angle  will  then  be  o°; 
the  19th,  8°,  under  the  bafe ; the  20tb,  160;  and  the  2 1 ft,  2 1°. 
The  angles  being  thus  found,  the  firft  table  will  give  the 
rules  for  cutting  as  ufual. 

The  only  other  example  relating  to  penmanfhie,  or  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  writing  automata,  which  it  appears  neceflary  or 
proper  to  trouble  the  readers  of  this  article  with,  is  the  letter  i ; 
for  the  curvilinear  part  of  thisfeems,  in  combination  with  the 
0,  to  form  almoil  every  letter  of  the  manufeript  alphabet  ; 
a,  cl,  m,  n,  and  moll  others  will  be  found  very  fimiiar,  and  a 
pradtical  way  of  conftru&ing  the  reft  will  afterwards  be  in- 
veftigated.  Of  a great  part  of  thefe  letters,  much  is  com- 
pofed  of  ftraight  lines  of  different  lengths;  but  all,  by  the 
afiVmption,  form  angles  of  65°  with  the  bafe,  and  of  courfe 
ail  the  ftraight  lines,  or  ftraight  parts  of  lines,  muft  be  cut 
to  that  angle,  the  only  difference  being  their  refpettive 
lengths,  which  may  cafiiy  be  meafured.  It  only  remains 
therefore,  to  calculate  the  curvilinear  parts,  which  are  ail 
flmiiar,  and  therefore  one  calculation  will  anfwer  for  the 
whole.  In  the  word  man,  which  has  been  taken  for  an 
example,  the  curves  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  letters  m 
and  n are  precifely  the  fame  ; the  remaining  parts  of  thefe 
letters  are  rectilinear.  The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  that  part 
of  the  letter  a,  which  is  formed  by  adding  an  i to  the 
elliptical  part,  or  0.  The  oblique  lines,  being  equal  to  the 
larger  diameter  of  the  ellipfe,  are  alfo  exprefled  by  32.  The 
dotted  lines,  which  bound  and  interfedt  the  writing  acrofs 
the  plate,  will  ferve  to  Ihew  how  the  centre:;  of  the  circular 
arcs  which  form  the  curves  have  been  taken ; thefe  lines  are 
diftingulfhed  by  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4-  and  5.  The  recti- 
linear oblique  lines  are  placed  between  the  crofs  lii  es  2 and 
4.  The  curves  confift  of  two  arcs ; the  arc,  c d being  a 
fend  circle  of  a fmall  diameter,  the  centre  of  which  is  at  f. 
The  dotted  line,  cfd,  is  the  diameter,  and  is  parallel  to  the 
letter  diameter  of  the  elhpfe.  The  remaining  curve,  d e,  is 
a fmall  arc  of  a large  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is  at  g. 
The  arc,  h i,  is  taken  from  the  centre  k.  Ail  the  other  fimi- 
iar arcs  are  taken  with  equal  radii  from  points  in  the  parallel 
ftraight  lines  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  figure.  It  feems 
unnecefiary  to  repeat  in  detail  the  particular  angles  which 
form  thefe  arcs,  for  they  will  be  found  prtcilely  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  arcs  formerly  deferibed. 

From  the  above  ;t  is  evident,  that  motion  in  the  fame 
plane  may  be  diverfified  to  unlimited  extent,  by  the  joint 
application  of  two  forces;  and  it  has  been  the  object  of 
thefe  deferiptions  to  point  out  means  of  effeCtrrg  this  with 
great  precifion.  The  addition  of  a third  power,  adting  in 
a line  at  right  angles  to  this  plane,  renders  the  diverfity  of 
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motion  abfolntely  unlimited,  and  is  merely  an  exter.fiou  of 
the  former  principle. 

Applicable  n of  Three  Forces. 

As  already  fliewn,  the  application  of  two  forces,  if  uni- 
form, will  produce  the  diagonal  of  a fquare  or  parallelo- 
gram. If  three  are  applied  in'the  directions  of  the  three 
planes  of  a cube,  the  dotted  line  A B in  the  tranfparent 
cube,  ffg.  12.  Plate  V. ) will  be  produced,  provided  all  the 
moving  powers  aft  with  equal  velocity  upon  the  body  moved. 
The  firft  force  afting  in  the  direction  of  the  line  A B,  and 
the  fecond  in  that  of  the  line  B C,  would  produce  a motion 
from  A to  C,  but  by  the  addition  of  the  third  power,  moving 
in  the  direction  of  the  perfpeftive  line  C E,  at  right  angles  to 
the  two  former,  the  body  again  diverges  from  the  line  pro- 
duced by  the  two  firft  powers,  and  will  arrive  at  E. 

Three  wheels,  which  produce  motion  in  thefe  different 
ftraight  lines,  itrnft  therefore  effeft  every  pofllble  direftion 
of  motion,  and  the  third  wheel  is  to  be  cut  precifdy  upon 
the  fame  principles  as  the  former  two. 

As  the  writing  and  drawing  automata  are  entirely  ma- 
chines conftrufted  upon  principles  fimilar  to  the  foregoing, 
a fhort  account  of  the  nature  of  a plan  by  which  fuch  a ma- 
chine may  be  made,  may  both  ferve  to  illuftrate  this,  and  to 
direft  the  attention  of  mechanics,  who  have  hitherto  confined 
the  application  of  their  talents  to  the  planning  and  con- 
ftruftion  of  uniform  and  rotatory  motion,  to  a fubjeft  fufeep- 
tible  of  endlefs  variety,  and  which  may  furely  be  beneficially 
applied  to  many  ufcful  and  elegant  purposes  of  arts  and  ma- 
nufaftures. 

As  this  is- merely  an  illuftration  of  a general  principle,  in- 
vented and  drawn  by  the  author  of  this  article  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  it  may,  and  probably  will,  not  be  found  to  corrc-fpond 
with  thofe  conftrufted  by  others  ; but  if  the  general  prin- 
ciple is  afeertained  to  be  correft,  it  will  be  of  fervice  in  de- 
monitrating to  ingenious  mechanics  how  fuch  operations 
may  be  performed.  Three  motions  being  necefTary  to  pro- 
duce the  effeft  required,  let  the  fpeftator  be  fuppofed  to  be 
placed  immediately  behind  the  automaton  which  is  to  write 
or  draw  a certain  given  figure,  by  the  agency  of  three  wheels, 
fuch  as  thofe  already  deferibed.  The  automaton  will  be 
confidered  as  a mere  piece  of  framing,  fhaped  in  the  outfide 
to  reprefent  a human  figure.  The  moved  parts  are  his  right 
arm,  above  and  below  the  joint  at  the  elbow,  the  part  from 
the  elbow  to  the  points  of  the  fingers  being  folid,  and  the 
pen,  or  pencil,  with  which  he  writes,  ferewed  or  fitted  into 
the  hand.  Before  him  let  there  be  a cubical  box,  repre- 
fer.ting  the  table  upon  which  he  writes,  and  fitted  to  contain 
the  machinery  by  which  the  right  arm  is  to  be  moved. 
The  feat,  body,  head,  and  left  arm,  may  aifo  be  confidered 
as  hollow  framing,  within  which  the  motion  may  be  commu- 
nicated. The  tablet  being  placed  horizontally  before  him  upon 
the  box  or  table,  the  motions  required  will  be  as  follow  : 
The  tracing  of  the  lines  upon  the  tablet  will  be  effefted  by 
the  combination  of  two  motions  at  right  angles  to  each 
•ther,  and  thefe  may  be  given  by  conltrufting  within  that 
part  which  reprefents  the  fhoulder  of  the  figure,  an  appa- 
ratus refembling  what  is  called  by  mechanics  a univerfal joint. 
The  third  motion  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  tablet, 
will  ferve  to  elevate  or  deprefs  the  point  of  the  pen  or  pen- 
cil, in  order  to  produce  bold  or  faint  lines,  as  may  be  requi- 
site, and  to  lift  the  pencil  entirely  from  the  tablet  when  a 
blank  or  fpace  is  to  be  left,  or  when  the  hand  of  the  au- 
tomaton is  to  be  fhifted  from  one  place  to  another.  The 
direftion  of  the  firft  force  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  fuch  as 
.should  produce  a motion  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 


tablet  or  paper,  as  thefe  words  are  generally  undefftdoS 
when  applied  to  writings  or  books.  The  fecond  motion 
ought  to  give  a direction  from  left  to  right,  which  will  be 
of  courfe,  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  and  both  may  be 
reverfed  at  pleafure  by  the  fhape  of  the  wheels.  The  third 
motion  will  lift  the  hard  and  pencil  from  the  tablet,  to  pro- 
duce the  bold  and  faint  lines,  and  to  difer.gage  it  when  ne« 
ceffary. 

Pigs.  25  and  26.  Plate  VII.  are  reprefentations  of  fuch  a 
figure.  Fig.  25,  is  an  elevation  of  the  automaton,  as  feen  behind 
and  the  moving  and  moved  parts  are  as  follow.  The  framing  is 
reprefented  by  the  figure  diftinguifhed  by  the  letters  A,  A A 
A.  The  firft  motion  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  tablet 
is  effefted  by  the  wheel,  B,  revolving  upon  the  axis  G.  This 
wheel  gives  motion  to  the  lever,  E,  refting  againft  the  wheel 
upon  a level  with  the  centre,  and  neareft  to  the  fpeftator’s 
eye.  When  the  axis  revolves  upon  its  centre,  the  wheel,  by 
communicating  motion  to  the  lever  E,  which  is  connefted 
by  a joint  with  the  fmall  horizontal  axis  fitted  in  the  frame 
Iff,  continues  the  motion  to  the  lever  F,  reprefentim-  the 
bone  of  a human  arm  from  the  fhoulder  to  the  elbow.  This 
again  gives  motion  to  the  iever,  which  reprefents  the  bones 
below  the  elbow,  and  confequently  to  the  pencil  by  which 
the  writing  is  made.  Thus  the  firft  motion,  from  top  to 
bottom,  is  produced.  The  fecond  motion,  from  left  to  right 
is  done  by  the  wheel,  C,  upon  the  fame  axis.  By  the  revolul 
tion  of  the  axis,  this  wheel  afts  upon  the  levc-r,  I,  which  moves 
the  frame,  H,  and  the  lever,  F,  in  the  direftion  required 
The  lever,  I,  refts  uDon  the  upper  part  of  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel,  C.  The  third  motion,  for  railing  or  finkintr 
the  pencil,  is  derived  from  the  wheel,  D,  which,  afting  upon 
the  levers  connefted' at  the  joint,  K,  move  the  perpendicular 
lever,  L,  connefted  with  the  part  of  the  right  arm‘ below  the 
elbow.  This  conneftion  will  be  feen  more  plainly  in  fig  2 6 
which  is  a profile  feftion  of  the  fame  machine.  Thelever* 
L,  is  here  connefted  with  that  which  paffes  through  the’ 
lower  part  of  the  arm,  and  which  is  marked  by  the  letter  M 
The  box  which  reprefents  the  table  is  diftinguifhed  by  N* 
and  the  feat  by  O,  in  both  figures.  The  machinery  thus 
conftrufted  may  be  concealed  by  any  covering  which  gives  it 
the  appearance  of  a human  figure,  as  in  the  outline  fketch. 
which  furrounds  it.  The  levers  may  be  kept  in  contaft  with 
the  wheels  either  by  weights  or  fprings,  as  may  be  found 
molt  convenient.  The  whole  may  be  moved  by  a fprino-  as 
m a common  watch  or  time-piece,  and  the  velocity  of  the 
motion  regulated  by  a balance-wheel,  pendulum,  or  fimilar 
mechanical  agent.  In  thefe  /ketches  all  that  part  of  the 
machinery  which  is  common  to  other  rotatory  movements,  is 
omitted ; and  as  it  is  merely  meant  to  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  general  principle  of  the  whole,  is  confined  within  the 
compals  of  the  automaton.  When  a great  number  of 
movements  is  required,  it  is  plain  that  many  more  wheel's 
may  be  added,  and  for  this  there  isfufficient  room  within  the 
boxes  which  reprefent  the  table  and  the  feat.  The  joints 
which  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  letters,  H,  I,  and  K,  are  only 
lmgle,  to  allow  a motion  from  left  to  right,  and  vice  verfd  • 
and  the  perpendicular  levers  pafs  through  a crofs  bar  P with 
notches  to  ferve  as  guides.  Thefe  guides  confine  the  levers 
land  k,  in  every  direftion.  That  which  guides  the  lever 
E,  being  lo  placed  as  to  allow  a motion  at  right  angles  to  the 
others,  mull  be  conftrufted  fo  as  not  to  confine  the  motion  of 
the  lever  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the  machine,  but  to 
prevent  the  lever  from  diverging  from  the  wheel.  This  is 
fhewn  at  P,  in  both  figures. 

From  the  deferiptions  given,  it  is  prefumed  that  readers, 
converfant  with  the  ftudy  of  the  theory  and  praftice  of  me- 
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chanics,  will  be  able  to  apply  them  to  many  purpofes  of  inge- 
nious and  uleful  practice.  This  article  fhall  therefore  be  con- 
cluded by  a few  miTicellaneous  remarks. 

For  the  many  uies  to  which  this  kind  of  machinery  may 
be  adapted,  it  will  feldom  be  found  convenient  that  levers, 
which  are  the  moft  eafy  means  of  communicating  motion  in 
many  initances,  fhould  be  of  equal  length  at  both  tides  of  the 
fulcrum.  It  will,  therefore,  be  neceffary  to  meafure  each 
end,  and  to  calculate,  by  common  proportion,  the  ratio  by 
which  to  adapt  the  divifions  of  the  wheels  to  the  length  of 
each  arm  from  the  centre  or  fulcrum.  The  lever,  E,  ( fig.  26. ) 
is  au  inltance  of  this,  for  as  its  length  from  the  joint  to  the 
extremity  is  more  than  that  of  the  lever,  F,  to  which  it  gives 
motion,  the  divifions  of  the  wheel,  I),  muft  be  deeper  than  the 
others  in  the  proportion  by  which  the  lever,  E,  exceeds  the 
lever  F. 

It  will  alfo  be  apparent,  that  when  the  frame,  H,  moves 
upon  its  joint,  the  end  of  the  lever,  E,  will  be  elevated  or  de- 
preffed,  and  thrown  off  the  horizontal  radius  oF  the  wheel  B. 
As  the  range  of  motion  is  luppofed  to  be  fmall,  this  may  be 
fufficiently  counteracted  by  the  intervention  of  a friftion 
wheel  between  the  lever,  and  the  wheel  B,  or  by  many  other 
plans. 

In  conftrufting  the  joints,  it  will  alfo  be  neceffary  to  pay 
very  minute  attention,  that  they  may  be  well  fitted,  fora  very 
fmall  deviation  fo  near  to  the  centre,  will  produce  a great 
aberration  where  the  lever  touches  the  wheel.  This  may  be 
corrected  by  guides  of  that  defcripcion,  which  are  generally 
called  bridles  by  mechanics.  All  the  machinery  conitrufted, 
for  the  fake  of  curiotity  and  exhibition,  depend  entirely  upon 
the  principles  already  laid  down.  In  fome  initances,  it  may 
be  found  more  convenient  to  have  the  wheels  faced  like  con- 
trat  wheels,  and  the  cutting  in  that  direction.  In  this  cafe, 
the  engine,  already  deferibed,  will  work  with  fufficient  accu- 
racy, by  placing  the  rim  of  the  wheel  under  the  centre  of  the 
cutter,  and  adding  another  ferew,  wheel,  and  fcroll  below, 
to  {top  the  cutter  when  at  a fufficient  depth.  Or,  if  the 
axis  of  the  wheels  can  be  placed  horizontally  with  the  rim 
which  is  to  be  cut  upon  the  fame  level  with  the  cutter,  the 
effeCt  will  be  the  fame. 

For  the  many  purpofes  to  which  this  machinery  may  be 
adapted,  it  is  impoffible  to  give  precife  rules.  Every  prac- 
tical engineer,  or  mechanic,  will  know,  that  much  mull 
depend  upon  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  dircCtor. 
The  directions  given  are  the  refults  of  much  practical  expe- 
rience, and  the  ingenious  mechanic  may  apply  them  accord- 
ing to  his  own  judgment  and  dilcretion. 

Diagonal  Scale.  See  Plotting  Scale,  and  Scale. 

DIAGORAS,  in  Biography,  a follower  of  Democritus, 
was  a native  of  the  ifland  of  Melos  ; and  having  been  fold 
as  a captive  in  his  youth,  he  was  redeemed  by  Democritus, 
and  trained  up  in  the  Itudy  of  philolophy.  He  alfo  culti- 
vated polite  learning,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  art  of 
lyric  poetry.  However,  his  entire  rejection  of  religion  in- 
curred the  reproach  of  fome  of  his  contemporaries,  and  has 
transmitted  his  name  to  pofterity  with  infamy  : and  though 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  others,  have  endeavoured  to 
vindicate  his  character  by  alleging  that  his  only  intention 
was  to  ridicule  heathen  fuperftitions,  yet  the  general  voice 
of  antiquity  has  charged  him  with  being  the  advocate  of 
atheistical  principles.  As  he  belonged  to  the  fchool  ot  De- 
mocritus, in  which  no  other  principles  in  nature  befidcs  atoms 
and  a vacuum  were  admitted,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  he 
would  re j eft  the  whole  doftrine  of  a deity,  as  inconfillent 
with  the  fyllem  which  he  had  embraced.  Indeed,  ancient 
writers  exprefsly  affert,  that  when  he  faw  a perjured  perfon 
efcape  punilhment,  he  publicly  avowed  his  dilbelief  of  Pro- 
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vidence,  and  from  that  time  he  defpifed  and  ridiculed  the 
gods,  and  all  religious  ceremonies.  He  proceeded  fo  far  as  to 
lay  open  the  facred  myfteries,  and  to  diffuade  the  people 
from  fubrr.itting  to  the  rites  of  initiation.  By  thefe  in  fulls 
which  he  offered  to  religion,  he  excited  the  hatred  of  the 
Athenians ; and  when  he  refufed  to  obey  a fummons  to  ap- 
pear in  the  courts  of  judicature,  they  iffued  a decree,  which 
was  inferibed  on  a brazen  column,  propoling  the  reward  of 
a talent  to  any  one  who  fheuld  kill  him,  cr  two  talents  to 
any  one  who  fhould  bring  him  alive  before  the  judges. 
This  happened  in  the  91ft  olympiad,  B.  C.  416.  From  that 
time  Diagoras  became  a fugitive  in  Attica,  and  at  lait  fled 
to  Corinth,  where  he  died.  It  is  Paid,  that  being  on  board 
a fhip  during  a ftorm,  the  terrified  failors  began  to  accufe 
themfelves  for  having  received  into  their  fhip  a man  in- 
famous for  his  impiety  ; upon  which  DUgoras  pointed  out 
to  them  other  veffels,  which  were  near  them  on  the  fea 
in  equal  danger,  and  afked  them  whether  they  thought  that 
each  of  thefe  fhips  alfo  carried  a Diagoras  ; and  that  after- 
wards, when  a friend,  in  order  to  convince  him  that  the  gods 
are  not  indifferent  to  human  affairs,  defired  him  to  obferve 
how  many  confecrated  tablets  were  hung  up  in  the  temples 
in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  efcapes  from  the  dangers 
of  the  fea,  he  faid,  in  reply,  “ True  : but  here  are  no  tablets 
of  thofe  who  have  fuffered  fhipwreck,  and  perifhed  in  the 
tea.”  Thefe  tales,  however,  are  fufpefted  to  be  mere  in- 
ventions ; for  fimilar  {lories  have  been  told  of  Diogenes,  the 
Cynic,  and  others.  Brucker’s  Hift.  of  Philof.  by  Enfield, 
vol.  i. 

DIAGRAM,  from  I deferile , in  Geometry , 

&c.  a fcheme  for  the  explanation,  or  demonltration,  of  any 
figure,  or  the  properties  thereto  belonging. 

Diagram,  in  the  Ancient  Greek  Mujic,  prefented  to  the 
eye  the  whole  extent  of  a fyftrm  ; which  the  moderns  ex- 
prefs  by  Gamut,  Scale,  Compafs  ; which  fee. 

DIAGRAMMA,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Perea, 
which  fee. 

DIAGRYDIUM,  in  Pharmacy,  is  fcammony  prepared 
for  medicinal  ufe.  Scammony  is  a very  powerful  draftic 
purgative,  which  is  feldom  given  by  itfelf,  but  always  di- 
vided by  triture  with  fugar,  gum  arabic,  or  other  mild 
fubltances,  or  with  the  gentler  purgatives.  The  prepara- 
tions which  went  under  the  term  diagrydium  in  the  older 
Pharmacopoeias,  but  are  now  difufed,  coniilted  of  fcammony, 
not  merely  mixed  by  triture  with  other  fubltances,  but  pre- 
pared with  more  pains. 

The  Diagrydium  Sulphuratum  confifts  of  fcammony  in  fine 
powder  fpread  thinly  on  a paper  full  of. pin  holes,  and  held 
over  the  vapour  of  burning  fulphur,  with  frequent  ftirring, 
to  prevent  the  fcammony  from  fcorching  or  clotting  toge- 
ther. It  was  fuppofed  to  be  dulcified,  and  its  operation  on 
the  human  body  to  be  rendered  milder  and  fafer  by  this  ex- 
pofure  to  the  fulphureous  acid  vapour.  This  preparation  is 
now  totally  difufed. 

The  Diagrydium  cum  Liqueritia  is  thus  prepared,  according 
to  the  Pharmacopoeia  Helvetica : Boil  two  ounces  of  liquorice- 
root  with  three  pints  of  water,  till  about  half  a pint  is  con- 
fumed  : then  rub  in  a mortar  fix  ounces  of  fcammony  in  fine 
powder,  with  this  liquorice  decoftion,  and  pour  off  the 
milky  liquor  from  the  blackilh  fediment  which  remains. 
Evaporate  this  liquor  with  a heat  not  exceeding  that  of 
boiling  water,  firft  co  the  confidence  of  an  extraft,  then  dry 
it  further,  till  it  becomes  hard  and  pulverulent. 

By  this  preparation  the  fcammony  lofes  much  of  its  nau- 
feous  talte,  and  its  acrimony,  but  retains  a very  powerful 
purgative  quality,  when  in  the  dofe  of  from  five  to  twenty 
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grains,  and  the  liquorice  gives  it  an  agreeable  tafte,  which 
children  do  not  refufe. 

This  preparation,  or  a fimilar  one,  in  which  the  watery 
emulfion  of  fcammony  is  employed,  might,  as  we  believe,  be 
often  employed  with  advantage,  in  preference  to  the  com- 
pound powders,  in  which  the  fcammony  is  fimp'y  rubbed 
with  other  ingredients.  It  is,  however,  entirely  difufed  in 
this  country. 

DIAH,  or  Diat,  a name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the 
pumfhment  of  retaliation.  By  the  Mahometan  law',  a bro- 
ther, or  the  next  relation  of  a murdered  perfon,  ought  to 
take  part  againft  the  murderer,  and  demand  his  blood  in 
reparation  for  that  which  he  has  filed.  Before  the  time  of 
Mahomet,  the  Arabs  had  a cuftom  of  putting  a freeman  of 
their  prifoners  to  death,  in  lieu  of  every  (lave  they  loft  in 
battle,  and  a man  for  every  woman  that  was  killed.  But 
Mahomet  regulated  the  laws  of  reprifal  ; directing  in  the 
Alcoran,  by  the  diat,  that  a freeman  fhould  he  required  for  a 
freeman,  and  a Have  for  a Have.  The  Turks,  probably  in 
confeq.uence  of  this  law,  formerly  maffaertd  almoft  all  their 
prifoners  of  war,  but  they  now  content  thenffelves  with 
enflaving  and  felling  them. 

DIAHEXAPLA,  from  Six  and  i^x-zXoo;  fix  fold,  among 
Farriers , a drink  made  for  horfe1',  denominated  from  the  fix 
ingredients  it  conlifts  of,  viz.  birth-wort,  gentian  root,  ju- 
niper-berries, bay-berries,  myrrh,  and  ivory-fhavings.  It  is 
efteemed  a goed  llomachic,  and  cures  bi:es  of  venomous 
beads,  colds,  confump'ions,  &c. 

DIAION,  in  the  Ancient  JVriters  of  Medicine,  the  name 
of  a compofition  made  into  the  form  of  troches,  of  which 
■vioiet-fl  iwers  were  one  of  the  principal  ingredients.  The 
compofition  is  described  at  large  by  Myrepfus. 

DIAL,  or  Sun  Dial,  an  inftrument  ferving  to  meafure 
time  by  means  of  the  fhadow  of  the  fun. 

The  word  is  formed  from  dies,  day,  bepaufe  indicating 
the  hour  of  the  day.  See  Hour. 

The  ancients  aifo  call  it  fciathericum,  from  its  doing  it  by 
the  fhadow. 

Dial  is  more  accurately  defined  a draught,  or  deferip- 
tion,  of  certain  lines  on  a plane,  or  furface  of  a body  g ven, 
fo  contrived  as  that  the  fhadow  of  a ifyle,  or  ray  of  the 
fun  palLd  through  a hole  therein,  (hall  touch  certain  points 
at  certain  hours. 

The  antiquity  of  dials  is  beyond  d ubt.  Some  attribute 
their  invention  to  Anaximander,  or  his  diiciple  Anaximenes 
Milefius,  who  (lourifhed  in  the  fixth  century,  B.  C.  : and 
others  to  Thales.  Vitruvius  mentions  one  made  by  the  an- 
cient Chaldee  hiftorian  Berofus,  on  a reclining  plane,  almoft 
parallel  to  the  equinoctial.  Ariftarc'nus  Samius  invented 
the  bemifpherical  dial.  And  there  were  at  the  fame  time 
fome  fphtrical  ones,  with  a needle  for  a gnemon.  The  difeus 
of  Ariftarchus  was  an  her  zontal  dial,  with  its  hmb  raffed  up 
all  around  to  prevent  the  fhadow  ftretching  too  far. 

But  it  was  late  before  the  Romans  became  acquainted 
with  dials.  The  firft  fun-dial  at  Rome  was  fet  up  by  Papi- 
rius  Curfor,  the  Roman  general,  about  the  year  of  the 
city  461,  B.  C.  293  ; before  which  time,  fays  Pliny, 
there  is  no  mention  of  ar.y  account  of  time  but  by  the  fun’s 
■rifing  and  fetting : this  firft  dial  W3S  fet  up  at  or  near  the 
temple  of  Quirinus,  but  it  was  imperfeft ; about  thirty 
years  after,  as  Pliny  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  Varro, 
M Valerius  Meffala  being  conful,  brought  from  Catania  in 
Sicily  another  dial,  which  he  fet  up  on  a pillar  near  the 
roftrum  ; but  for  want  of  its  being  made  for  that  lati- 
tude, it  could  not  point  out  the  hours  with  exaCtnefs. 
They,  however,  made  ufe  of  it  ninety-nine  years  ; till  the 
cenfor  Marcius  Philippus.  fet  up  another  more  accurate,  and 


coivfttuCted  for  the  latitude  of  Rome,  near  that  of  Valerius, 
In  that  interval  dials  became  common  at  Rome,  as  appears 
from  a fragment  of  Plautus,  preferved  by  Aulus  Gellius, 
It  is  an  hungry  parafite  that  fpeaks. 

“ Ut  ilium  dii  perdant,  qui  primus  horas  reperit, 

Quique  adeo  primus  hie  ftatuit  folarium, 

Qui  mihi  comminuit  mffero  articulatim  diem! 

Nain  me  puero  uterus  hie  erat  folarium, 

Multo  omnium  iitorum  optnmum  et  veriffimum, 

Ubi  ifte  monebat  tffe,  nifi  cum  nihil  erat. 

Nunc  etiam  quod  eft,  non  eft,  nifi  foli  lubet. 

Itaque  adeo  jam  oppletum  eft  oppidum  folariis. 

Major  pars  popu’i  aridi  reptant  fair.e.” 

However,  as  a fun  dial  did  not  ferve  in  cloudy  weather, 
Scipio  Nafica,  five  years  after,  remedied  this  defeCt,  by  in- 
troducing a method  of  dividing  the  mght  as  well  as  the  day 
into  hours,  by  means  of  a water- machine,  or  clepfydra  (which: 
fee)  ; called  by  Pliny  an  horologium. 

But  there  ftem  to  have  been  dials  among  the  Jews  much 
earlier  than  any  of  thefe.  Witnefs  the  dial  of  Ahaz,  who 
began  to  reign  four  hundred  years  before  Alexander,  and 
within  twelve  years  of  the  building  of  Rome,  741  years  B.  C.: 
mentioned  by  I'aiah,  chap,  xxxviii.  ver.  8. 

Tffe  ancient  Bramins  teem  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
this  •nftrument,  and  to  have  applied  it  to  aftronomical  pur- 
pofes.  The  Chinefe  and  Egyptians  were  alfo  acquainted 
with  it  at  a very  early  period.  Learned  men  have  generally 
afenbed  the  invention  of  it  to  the  Babylonians,  from  whom 
the  Jews  derived  it  before  the  time  of  Ahaz.  Herodotus 
traces  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  dialling  among  the 
Greeks  to  the  fame  fource. 

1'he  diverfity  of  fun-dials  arifes  from  the  different  fituation 
of  the  planes,  and  the  different  figure  of  the  furfaces  whereon 
they  are  deferibed  ; whence  they  become  denominated 
equino&ial,  horizontal,  vertical,  polar,  direCt,  ereCt,  declin- 
ing, inclining,  reclining,  cylindrical,  Sec.  For  the  general 
principles  of  their  conftruCtien,  fee  Dialling.  See  alfo 
Gnomonic  Projection. 

Dials  are  fometimes  diftinguifhed  into  primary  and  fecon- 
dary. 

Dials,  primary,  are  tbofe  either  drawn  on  the  plane  of 
the  horizon,  called  horizontal  dials;  or,  perpendicular 
thereto,  on  the  p'anes  either  of  the  meridian,  or  prime  verti- 
cal, called  vertical  dials  : to  which  number  are  alfo  ufually 
added,  thofe  drawn  on  the  polar  and  cquinodlial  planes, 
though  neither  horizontal,  nor  vertical. 

Dial,  eqni.nod.ial,  is  that  defended  on  an  equinodfial 
plane,  or  a plane  reprefenting  that  of  the  equinoCtial. 

A plane  obfique  to  the  horizon,  either  hangs  over  to- 
wards it,  and  makes  an  acute  angle  with  the  plane  of  the 
horizon,  or  it  fails  off  backwards  from  it,  and  makes  an  ob- 
tule  angle  therewith.  This  latter  is  called  a reclining  plane  ; 
which,  if  it  recline  back  at  an  angle  equal  to  the  comple- 
ment of  the  latitude  of  the  place,  then  it  lies  in  the  plane  of 
the  cquinoClial  ; and  a dial  drawn  thereon,  is  denominated 
an  equinoCbal  dial. 

Equinoctial  dials  are  ufually  diftinguifhed  into  upper, 
which  look  towards  the  zenith  j arid  lower,  which  refpeCi 
the  nadir. 

Now,  as  the  fun  only  illumines  the  upper  furface  of  an 
equinoCtial  plane,  while  fie  is  in  our  hemifphere,  or  on  the 
northern  fide  of  the  equator,  an  upper  equino&ial  dial  will 
only  fhew  the  hour,  during  the  fpring  and  fummer  feafon. 

And  again,  as  the  fun  only  illumines  the  lower  furface  of 
an  equinoctial  plane,  while  he  is  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere, 

or 


cron  the  other  fide  of  the  equator  ; a lower  equinoftial  dial 
will  only  (hew  the  hour  in  autumn  and  winter. 

To  have  an  equino&ial  dial,  therefore,  that  {hall  ferve  all 
the  year  round,  the  upper  and  lower  mull  be  joined  toge- 
ther ; that  is,  it  mull  be  drawn  on  each  fide  of  the  plane. 

And,  fince  the  fun  Ihines  on  one  fide  or  on  the  other  of  an 
equino&ial  plane  the  whole  day,  fuch  a dial  will  {hew  all  the 
hours  of  an  artificial,  day. 

To  defer  lie  a:i  equinoctial  Dial  geometrically . — The  equi- 
noctial is  the  firft,  eafielt,  and  moil  natural,  of  all  dials  ; 
but  the  necefiity  of  drawing  it  double,  prevents  its  being 
much  in  uie.  However,  as  its  ItruCture  (hews  the  reafon 
of  the  other  kinds,  and  as  it  even  furnifties  a good  mechanical 
method  of  drawing  all  the  other  kinds  of  dials,  it  lhall  be 
here  laid  down. 

Firft,  then,  to  deferibe  an  upper  equinodtia!  dial  : from  a 
centre  C ( Plate  I.  Dialling  Jig.  4.)  deferibe  a circle  A B D E, 
and  by  two  diameters  A D,  and  B E,  interfering  each 
other  at  right  angles,  divide  it  into  quadrants  A B,  B D, 
D E,  and  E A.  Subdivide  each  quadrant  into  fix  equal 
parts,  by  the  right-lines  Cl,  C II,  C III,  Sec.  which 
lines  wall  be  hour  lines.  Through  the  centre  C drive  a 
ftyle,  or  pin,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  A B DdS. 

The  dial  thus  deferibed  being  railed  fo  as  to  be  in  the 
plane  of  the  equator,  the  line  C XII,  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian,  and  the  point  A looking  towards  the  fouth,  the 
{hadow  of  the  ftyle  will  {hew  the  hours  both  of  the  forenoon 
and  afternoon. 

For  horary  circles  include  arcs  of  the  equator  of  fifteen 
degrees  each  ; confequently,  the  plane  A B D E being 
fuppofed  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  the  horary  circ'es  will 
likcwife  include  arcs  of  15  degrees  of  the  circle  A B D E. 
Wherefore,  fince  the  angles  XII  C XI,  XI  C X,  X C IX, 
&c.  are  each  here  fuppofed  15  degrees,  the  lines  C XII,  C 
XI,  C X,  C IX,  6c c.  are  interfections  of  horary  circles 
with  the  plane  of  the  equinoftial. 

Again,  fince  the  ftyle  paffiug  through  the  centre  C re- 
prefents  the  axis  of  the  world;  its  diftance  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth  being  incorifiderable,  and  it  being  the  com- 
mon diameter  of  the  horary  circles,  its  {hadow  will  cover 
the  hour-line  C XII,  when  the  fun  is  in  the  meridian,  or 
circle  of  12  o’clock  ; C XI,  when  in  the  circle  of  1 1 o’clock  ; 
C X,  when  in  the  circle  of  10  o’clock,  See. 

Secondly,  to  deferibe  a lower  equinoQial  dial : the  me- 
thod is  the  fame  as  that  for  the  upper  dial,  already  de- 
feribed ; except  that  no  hour-lines  are  to  be  drawn  beyond 
that  of  fix  o’clock. 

Thirdly,  to  deferibe  an  univerfal  equinodlial  dial : join 
„ two  metal,  or  ivory  planes,  A B C D,  and  CDEF, 
(Jig.  5.)  fo  as  to  be  moveable  at  the  joint.  On  the  upper 
furface  of  the  plane  A B C D,  deferibe  an  upper  equinoctial 
dial,  and  upon  the  lower  a lower,  as  already  diredted  ; and 
through  the  centre  I drive  a ftyle-  In  the  plane  D E F C 
cut  a box,  and  put  a magnetic  needle  G therein  ; fit  on 
the  fame  plane  a brafs  quadrant  nicely  graduated,  and  paff- 
ing  through  a hole  cut  in  the  plane  A B C D.  Now,  fince 
this  may  be  fo  placed,  by  means  of  the  needle,  as  that  the 
line  I 12  lhall  be  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian  ; and,  by  means 
ef  the  quadrant,  may  be  fo  raifed,  as  that  the  angle  BC  F 
{hall  be  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  equator  ; it  will  ferve 
as  a dial  in  any  part  of  the  world.  When  the  fun  is  in 
the  equator,  thefe  dials  can  be  of  no  life. 

The  beft  univerfal  dial  is  that  of  Mr.  Pardie,  of  which 
the  following  defeription  is  given  by  Mr,  Fergufon.  This 
dial  confifts  of  three  principal  parts;  the  firft  is  called  the 
horizontal  plane  A ( fig . 6.)  becaufe  in  practice  it  rouft  be 


parallel  to  the  horizon  ; in  this  plane  is  fixed  an  upright 
pin,  which  enters  into  the  edge  cf  the  fecond  part  B D, 
called  the  meridional  plane,  which  is  made  of  two  pieces, 
the  loweft  whereof,  B,  is  called  the  quadrant,  becaufe  it 
contains  a quarter  of  a circle  divided  into  co  degrees ; in 
Which  part,  near  B,  the  pin  enters.  The  other  piece  is  a 
femicircle  D,  adjufted  to  the  quadrant,  and  turning  in  it 
by  a groove,  for  railing  or  depreffing  the  diameter  E F of 
the  femicircle,  which  diameter  is  called  the  axis  of  the  in- 
ftrument.  The  third  piece  is  a circle  G,  divided  on  both 
fides  into  24  equal  parts,  which  are  the  hours.  This 
circle  is  put  on  the  meridional  plane,  fo  that  the  axis 
E F may  be  perpendicular  to  the  circle  ; and  the  point 
C be  the  common  centre  of  the  circle,  femi-circle,  and 
quadrant.  The  ftraight  edge  cf  the  femicircle  is  cham- 
fered on  both  fides  to  a fharp  edge,  which  paffes  through 
the  centre  of  the  circle.  On  one  fide  of  the  cham- 
fered part,  the  firft  fix  months  of  the  year  are  laid  down, 
according  to  the  fun’s  declination  for  their  refpedfive  days, 
and  on  the  other  fide  thelaft  fix  months.  Arid  againft  the 
days  on  which  the  fun  enters  the  figns,  there  are  ftraight 
lines  drawn  upon  the  femicircle,  with  the  charadfers  of  the 
figns  marked  upon  them.  There  is  a black  line  drawn 
along  the  middle  of  the  upright  edge  of  the  quadrant,  over 
which  hangs  a thread  H,  with  its  plummet  I,  for  levelling 
the  inftrument.  From  the  23d  of  September  to  the  20th 
of  March,  the  upper  furface  of  the  circle  mult  touch  both 
the  centre  C of  the  femicircle,  and  the  line  of  Y and  — ; 
and  from  the  20th  of  March  to  the  23d  of  September,  the 
lower  furface  of  the  circle  mult  touch  that  centre  and  line. 
In  order  to  find  the  time  of  the  day  by  this  dial,  it  mult  be 
fet  on  a level  place  in  fun-fitine,  and  adjufted  by  the  level- 
ling ferews  k and  /,  till  the  plumb-line  hangs  over  the  black 
line  upon  the  edge  of  the  quadrant,  and  parallel  to  the  faid 
edge;  then  move  the  femicircle  in  the  quadiant,  till  the 
line  of  <Y>  and  (where  the  circle  touches)  comes  to  the 
latitude  of  the  place  in  the  quadrant ; and  turn  the  whole 
meridional  plane  B D,  with  its  circle  G,  upon  the  hori- 
zontal plane  A,  till  the  edge  of  the  (hadow  of  the  circle 
falls  precifely  on  the  day  of  the  month  in  the  femicircle  ; 
and  then  the  meridional  plane  will  be  due  north  and  fouth, 
the  axis  E F will  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world,  and 
will  call  a {hadow  upon  the  true  time  of  the  day,  among 
the  hours  in  the  circle,  which  is  now  in  the  plane  of  the 
equinoctial.  The  upper  furface  of  the  circle  will  ferve 
from  the  20th  of  March  to  the  23d  of  September  ; and  the 
lower  for  the  reft  of  the  year. 

The  months  and  figns  are  laid  down  on  the  femicircle 
in  the  following  method.  Draw  the  right  line  A C B ( fig. 
7.)  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  femicircle  ADB,  and 
crofs  it  in  the  middle  at  right  angles  with  a line  E C D, 
equal  in  length  to  A D B ; then  E C will  be  the  radius  of 
the  circle  F C G,  which  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  femi- 
circle. Upon  E,  as  a centre,  deferibe  the  circle  F C G, 
on  which  let  off  the  arcs  C h and  C i,  each  equal  to  2 3- 
degrees,  and  graduate  them  accordingly,  for  the  fun’s  de- 
clination. Then,  laying  the  edge  of  a ru'er  over  the  cen- 
tre E,  and  alfo  ever  the  fun’s  declination  for  every  fifth  day 
of  each  month,  as  found  in  tables  of  declination,  mark  the 
points  on  the  diameter  A B cf  the  femicircle  from  a to  jy, 
which  are  cut  by  the  ruler;  and  here  place  the  days  of  the 
months,  anfwering  to  the  fun’s  declination.  Set  one  foot 
of  the  compaffes  in  C,  and  extending  the  other  to  a or  g, 
deferibe  the  femicircle  ah  c de  f g\  divide  this  ir.  to  fix  equal 
parts,  and  through  the  points  of  divition  draw  right  lines 
parallel  to  C D,  for  the  beginning  of  the  fines  (of  which 
©ne-half  are  on  one  fide  of  the  femicircle,  and  the  other  half 
3 Y 3 - o» 


DIAL, 


on  the  other)  and  fet  the  chara&ers  of  the  figns  to  their 
proper  lines.  Fergufon’s  Le&ures,  &c.  Left.  io. 

Dial,  Horizontal,  is  that  deferibed  on  a horizontal  plane, 
ora  plane  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

Since  the  fun  may  illuminate  an  horizontal  plane  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  while  he  is  above  the  horizon  ; an  horizon- 
tal dial  may  Ihew  all  the  hours  of  the  artificial  day  throughout 
the  year : fo  that  a more  perfedl  dial  than  this  kind  cannot 
be  required. 

To  deferibe  an  horizontal  Dial  geometrically. — Draw  a 
meridian  line  A B (Jig.  8.)  on  the  given  immoveable  plane  ; 
or  affume  it  at  pleaiure,  on  a moveable  one.  See  Meridian 
line. 

From  a point  taken  at  pleafure,  as  C,  ereft  a perpendicular 
C D>  and  make  the  angle  CAD  equal  to  the  elevation  of 
the  pole.  In  D make  another  angle  C D E,  equal  likewife 
to  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  and  draw  the  right  line  D E, 
meeting  A B in  E.  Then  make  E B equal  to  E D,  and 
from  the  centre  B,  with  the  radius  E B,  deferibe  a quadrant, 
E B F,  which  divide  into  fix  equal  parts.  Through  E draw 
the  right  line  G H,  cutting  AB  at  right  angles.  From  the 
centre  B,  through  the  feveral  fubdivifions  of  the  quadrant 
E F,  draw  right  lines  Btf,  B3,  Be,  B J,  B H,  meeting  che 
line  G H,  in  the  points  a,  b,  c,d,  H.  From  E,  upon  the 
right  line  E G,  fet  oft  the  intervals  E^,  ~Eb,  Sec.  viz.  Ea, 
from  E to  e,  E b,  from  E to  f,  E c from  Eto^,  &c.  from 
the  centre  A deferibe  a little  circle,  and  applying  a little 
ruler  to  A,  and  the  little  points  of  divifion  a,  b,  c,  d,  H,  and 
e,f,g,  h,  G,  draw  the  lines  A XI,  A X,  A IX,  A VIII, 
A VII,  and  A I,  A II,  A III,  A IV,  A V.  Through  A 
draw  a right  line  VI,  VI,  perpendicular  to  A B.  Continue 
the  right  line  A VII,  beyond  the  little  circle  to  VII,  A VIII 
to  VIII,  A V to  V,  and  A IV  to  IV.  Round  the  whole 
fcheme  draw  a fquare,  circle,  or  oval  figure.  And  laftly,  in  A 
fix  an  index,  making  an  angle  D A C,  with  the  meridian  A B, 
equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole;  or  in  C ereft  a perpendi- 
cular ftyle  equal  to  C D ; or  at  A E fix  a triangular  plate 
A D E perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  dial.  In  this  cafe,  the 
lines,  A XI,  A X,  A IX,  &c.  are  the  hour-lines  of  the  fore- 
noon ; and  AI,  A II,  A III,  Sec.  thofe  of  the  afternoon  ; 
and  the  fnadows  of  any  of  the  gnomons,  or  ftyles  above- 
mentioned,  at  the  feveral  hours,  will  fall  on  the  refpedlive 
hour-lines. 

To  deferibe  an  horizontal  Dial  trigonometrically.  — In  large 
dials,  where  the  utmoft  accuracy  is  required,  geometrical 
lines,  are  bell  fet  aiide  ; and  in  lieu  thereof,  the  lines  of  the 
dial  are  to  be  determined  by  trigonometrical  calculation. 
M.  Clapies,  in  the  Memoires  de  VAcademie  Royal  des 
Sciences,  anno  1707,  has  done  the  world  good  fervice  in  this 
refpedt ; having  rendered  the  calculation  of  the  hour-lines, 
which  before  had  been  operofe  enough,  exceedingly  eafy  and 
expeditious : his  canons,  or  analogies,  we  fhail  lay  down 
under  the  refpedlive  kinds  of  dials.  And,  firil,  for  an  hori- 
zontal dial  ; the  elevation  of  the  pole  of  the  place  being 
given  to  find  the  angles  which  ths  hour.lines  make  with  the 
meridian  in  the  centre  of  the  dial. 

The  analogy,  or  canon,  is  this:  as  the  whole  fine  or 
radius  is  to  the  fine  of  the  elevation  of  the  pole  of  the  place, 
fois  the  tangent  of  the  fun’s  diftance  from  the  meridian,  for 
the  hour  required,  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  required : 
that  is,  as  the  fide  AC  (fig.  9.)  is  to  DC,  fo  is  the  tangent 
of  FDC  to  the  tangent  F C,  of  the  angle  FAC.  See 
Tangent,  Sec. 

To  deferibe  an  horizontal  Dial  by  the  terrejlrial  globe. — 
Let  a common  globe  of  twelve  inches  diameter,  upon  which 
are  ufually  drawn  twenty-four  meridian  femi-circles,  be  ele- 
vated to  the  latitude  of  any  given  place,  and  turned  about 


until  any  one  of  thefe  meridians  cuts  the  horizon  in  the 
north  point,  where  the  hour  of  XII  is  fuppofed  to  be 
marked;  the  re  it  of  the  meridians  will  cut  the  horizon  at  the 
refpeftive  diilances  of  all  the  other  hours  from  XII.  Let 
thefe  points  of  diltancebe  marked  on  the  horizon,  the  globe 
be  removed,  and  a fiat  board  or  plate,  even  with  the  furface  of 
the  horizon,  put  into  its  place,  then  ftraight  lines  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  board  to  thefe  points  will  be  the  hour- 
lines of  an  horizontal  dial  for  that  latitude  ; and  the  gnomon 
will  be  in  the  fituation  of  the  axis  of  the  globe,  or  make  an 
angle  with  the  plane  of  the  dial  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the 
place.  If  the  globe  he  elevated  to  the  complement  of  the 
latitude  of  the  given  place,  and  you  proceed  as  above,  you 
will  have  a direct  fouth  dial : obferving,  that  the  gnomon 
makes  an  angle  with  the  dial  plane  equal  to  the  co-latitude 
of  the  place,  and  that  the  hours  on  the  dial  muft  be  fet  the 
contrary  way  to  that  on  the  horizontal.  If  the  globe  ha3 
more  than  twenty-four  meridian  femi-circles,  the  procefs  is 
fomewhat  different.  Elevate  the  pole  to  the  latitude  31*1 
N.  e.  gr.  of  London,  and  bring  the  firft  meridian,  or  that  of 
London  on  the  Englilh  globe,  to  the  north  : fet  the  hour- 
index  to  the  uppermoff  XII  on  the  horary  circle  ; then  turn 
the  globe  weft  ward,  till  the  index  points  fucceffively  to  I,  II, 
III,  IV,  V,  and  VI  in  the  afternoon  ; or  until  15,  30,  45, 
60,  75,  and  90  degrees  of  the  equator  pafs  under  the  brazen 
meridian ; and  the  firft  meridian  will  mark  the  following 
degrees  on  the  horizon  from  the  north  towards  the  eaft,  viz. 
i if,  24^,38 

TT»  1)3  b 7 iT'T,  and  90  ; which  are  the  refpe£live 
diilances  of  the  above  hours  from  XII  on  the  plane  of  the 
horizon. 

In  order  to  transfer  thefe  and  the  reft  of  the  hours  to  an 
horizontal  plane,  draw  the  parallel  right  lines  ac  and  bd 
( fig  10. ) upon  that  plane,  at  a diftance  equal  to  the  thicknefs 
of  the  gnomon;  and  the  fpace  between  them  will  be  the 
meridian  or  twelve  o’clock  line  of  the  dial.  At  right  angles 
to  this  meridian,  draw  g h,  and  on  a and  b as  centres,  with  the 
fame  radius  of  any  length,  deferibe  the  quadrants  g e,  and 
fh,  and  graduate  them.  The  centre  of  the  plane  C,  and  the 
centres  of  thtfe  quadrants  a and  b.  are  at  a little  diftance 
from  each  other,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  hour  diilances  about 
noon.  Lay  a ruler  on  the  centre  b,  and  on  the  feveral  dif- 
tances  already  found,  viz.  uf,  24^,  Sec.  in  the  quadrant 
fib,  and  draw  the  refpeftive  afternoon  hour-lines  to  I,  II,  Sec. 
As  the  fun  rifes  about  four  in  the  morning,  on  the  longed 
days  in  London,  continue  the  hour-lines  or  III  and  V in  the 
afternoon  through  the  centre  b to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
dial.  Then  lay  the  ruler  on  the  centre  a , through  the  fame 
diilances,  refpedlively  in  the  quadrant  e g,  draw  the  forenoon 
hour-lines  of  XI,  X,  &c.  and  as  the  fun  does  not  fet  before 
eight  in  the  evening  on  the  longelt  days,  continue  the  hour- 
lines of  VII  and  VIII  through  the  centre  a,  to  the  other 
fide.  Through  51^  degrees  of  either  quadrant  from  its 
centre  draw  the  right  line  ag , which  will  be  the  hypothe- 
neufe  or  axis  of  the  gnomon  ag  i ; and  from  g let  fall  a per- 
pendicular to  the  meridian  a i ; and  a plate  fimilar  to  the 
triangle  ag  i,  fet  up  between  a c and  b d,  will  have  its  hypo- 
thenufe  ag  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world,  when  the 
dial  is  truly  fet,  and  will  call  a fhadow  on  the  hour  of  the 
day.  A line  of  cords  will  fuperfede  the  necefiity  of  gradu- 
ating the  quadrants.  An  eredl  fouth  dial  (Plate  II.  fig.  15.) 
is  conftru£ted  in  the  fame  manner,  obferving  the  rule  already 
given  with  refpeA  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  and  of  the 
gnomon,  and  the  pofition  of  the  hours.  Fergufon’s  Left, 
left.  10. 

To  deferibe  an  horizontal  Dial  mechanically,  by  the  dialling 
ficales. — Draw  a double  meridian  line  a b,  cd,  (fig.  ij.)  on 
the  horizontal  plane,  and  crofs  it  at  right  angles  by  the  fix 
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o’clock  line  f e \ take  the  latitude  of  the  place  with  the  com- 
paffes,  in  the  fcale  of  latitudes,  and  fet  that  extent  from  c to  e, 
and  from  a to  f,  on  the  fix  o’clock  line  ; then  taking  the 
whole  fix  hours  between  the  points  of  the  compafTes  in  the 
fcale  of  hours ; with  that  extent  fet  one  foot  in  the  point  e, 
and  let  the  other  foot  fall  where  it  will  upon  the  meridian 
line  c d,  and  at  d.  Do  the  fame  from  f to  b,  and  draw  the 
right  lines  e d and  fb,  each  of  which  will  be  equal  in  length 
to  the  whole  fcale  of  hours.  When  this  is  done,  fet  one  foot 
of  the  compafTes  in  the  beginning  of  the  fcale  at  XII,  and 
extending  the  other  to  each  hour  on  the  fcale,  lay  off  thefe 
extents  from  d to  e for  the  afternoon  hours,  and  from  b to  f 
for  thofe  of  the  forenoon  ; and  thus  the  lines  d e and  b f will 
be  divided  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  hour  fcale  is  divided,  at 
t,  2,3, 4,  and  6 ; on  which  the  quarters  may  alto  be  laid 
down,  if  required.  Then,  laying  a ruler  on  the  point  c, 
draw  the  firlt  five  hours  in  the  afternoon  from  that  point 
through  the  dots  at  the  numeral  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  on 
the  line  d e,  and  continue  the  lines  of  1 1 II  and  V through 
the  centre  c to  the  other  fide  of  the  dial  for  the  like  hours  of 
the  morning ; then  lay  the  ruler  on  the  point  a,  and  draw 
the  laft  five  hours  in  the  forenoon  through  the  dots  5,  4.  3, 
2,  i,  on  the  line  f b 5 and  continue  the  hour-lines  of  VII  ai  d 
VIII  through  the  centre  a,  to  the  other  fide,  for  the  like 
hours  of  the  evening  ; fet  the  hours  to  the  refpedive  lines, 
and  make  the  gnomon  in  the  manner  already  direded  for  the 
horizontal  dial. 

An  ered  fouth  dial  may  be  made  by  taking  the  co-lati- 
tude of  the  place  from  the  fcale  of  latitudes,  and  proceed- 
ing in  all  refpeds  for  the  hour-lines,  as  in  the  horizontal 
dial  ; only  reverfing  the  hours,  as  in  Jig.  15.  and  making  the 
angle  of  the  tlyle’s  height  equal  to  the  co-latitude. 

An  horizontal  dial  may  be  eafiiy  deferibed  with  only  a 
line  of  cords,  or  a graduated  quadrant  of  a circle.  With 
any  opening  of  the  compaffes,  as  Z D,  ( Jg . 12.)  deferibe 
the  two  femicircles  L F I and  L.  on  the  centres  Z and 

z,  where  the  fix  o’clock  hour  line  erodes  the  double  meridian 
line,  and  divide  each  femicircle  into  twelve  equal  parts, 
beginning  at  L ; then  conned  the  diviiions,  which  are  equi- 
diftant  from  L,  by  the  parallel  lines  K M,  I N,  HO,  G P, 
and  F Draw  V Z for  the  hypothenufe  of  the  fly le, 
making  the  angle  V Z E equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  ; 
and  continue  the  line  V Z to  R.  Draw  the  line  R r paral- 
lel to  the  fix  o’clock  line,  and  fet  off  the  diftance  a K from 
Z to  Y,  thedillance  b I from  Z to  X,  c H from  Z to  W, 
d G from  z to  T,  and  e F from  Z to  S.  Then  draw  the 
lines  S s,  T W <w,  X x,  and  Y y each  parallel  to  R r. 
Setoff  the  diftance  yY  from  a to  11,  and  from  / to  1 ; the 
diftance  .v  X,  from  h to  10,  and  from  g to  2 ; w W from 
c to  9,  and  from  h to  3 ; t T from  d to  8,  and  from  i to  4 ; 
s S from  e to  7,  and  from  n to  5.  Then  laying  a ruler  to 
the  centre  z,  draw  the  forenoon  hour-lines  through  the  points 
11,  10,  9,  S,  7 : and  laying  it  to  the  centre  z,  draw  the 

afternoon  lines  through  the  points  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 ; continu- 
ing the  forenoon  lines  of  VII  and  VIII  through  Z,  to  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  dial,  for  the  like  afternoon  hours  ; and 
the  afternoon  lines  II 1 1 and  V through  z for  the  like 
morning  hours.  Set  the  hours  to  the  lines,  and  ered  the 
ftyle,  and  the  dial  is  complete.  A fouth  dial  may  be  con- 
ftruded  in  the  fame  manner,  by  drawing  the  line  V Z to 
make  an  angle  with  the  meridian  Z L equal  to  the  co-iati- 
tude  of  the  place,  See.  reverfing  the  hours,  as  in  Jg.  15. 
Fergufon  ubi  fupra. 

Dial,  Vertical,  is  that  drawn  on  the  plane  of  a vertical 
circle.  See  Vertical. 

Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  varieties  according  to  the  verti- 
cal pitched  upon-  The  verticals  chiefly  ufed,  are  the  prime 
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vertical,  and  the  meridian  ; from  which  rcfpedively  arife, 
fouth,  north,  eaft  and  welt  dials. 

Dials  which  refped  th-  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon, 
are  particularly  called  dired  dials.  See  Direct. 

If  any  other  vertical  be  chofen,  the  d al  is  faid  to  decline. 
Farther,  if  the  circle,  whole  plane  is  ufed,  be  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  horizon,  as  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  cafe  in  all  chofe 
now  mentioned,  the  dials  are  particularly  denominated  ered. 
E.  gr,  ered  fouth,  ered  north,  See. 

Gcherwife  the  plane,  being  oblique  to  the  horizon,  they 
are  faid  either  to  incline  or  recline. 

Dial,  South,  or,  more  particularly  an  ered  direct  fouth 
Dial,  is  that  deferibed  on  the  furface  of  the  prime  vertical 
circle  looking  towards  the  font!'. 

Since  the  lun  then  illumines  the  plane  of  the  prime  verti- 
cal looking  to  the  fouth,  when,  in  its  progrefs,  he  paf- 
fes  from  the  prime  vertical  to  the  meridian,  or  returns 
back,  from  this  to  that ; in  which  he  is  employed  fix  hours 
before,  and  fix  after  noon  ; a lbuth  dial  (hews  the  hours 
from  fix  in  the  morning  to  fix  at  night 

Dial,  To  draw  a vertical Jouth.  — On  the  plane  of  the  prime 
vertical  looking  fouth  wards,  draw  a meiidian  line  A B ( Jg. 
13.)  and  taking  the  interval  AC,  at  pleafure,  for  the 
magnitude  of  the  future  dial,  in  C ered  a perpendicular,  of 
an  indefinite  length  C D,  and  making  an  angle  CAD 
equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  equator  ; draw  a right  line 
AD,  meeting  the  perpendicular  CD  in  D.  Then  in  the 
point  D make  the  angle  C D E likewife  equal  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  equator,  and  draw  the  right  line  D E cutting 
the  meridian  in  E.  Through  E draw  the  right  line  G H, 
cutting  the  meridian  A B at  right  angles.  Take  E B equal 
to  E D,  and  with  this  radius  deferibe  a quadrant  E F. 
The  reft  is  performed  as  in  an  horizontal  dial,  except  that 
the  hours  of  the  afternoon  are  to  be  written  on  the  right 
hand,  and  thofe  of  the  forenoon  on  the  left ; as  may  be  con- 
ceived from  the  figure.  Laftly,  in  the  point  A fix  an  oblique 
ftyle,  in  an  angle  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  equator  ; or 
in  C ered  a perpendicular  ftyle,  equal  to  C D ; or,  laftly, 
a triangular  plate  A I)  E,  upon  A E,  fo  as  to  be  perpendi- 
cular to  the  olane  of  the  dial. 

Th  en  will  the  (hadow  of  any  of  thefe  indexes  touch  the 
feveral  hour-lines,  at  their  refpedive  hours. 

Dial,  North,  or  ered dircB  north  Di al,  is  that  deferibed 
on  the  furface  of  the  prime  vertical  looking  northward. 

Since  the  fun  only  illumines  this  furface  while  he  advances 
from  the  eaft  to  the  prime  vertical,  and  proceeds  from  the 
fame  vertical  to  the  weft  ; and  fince  he  is  in  the  prime  ver- 
tical at  fix  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  fix  in  the  evening  ; 
a north  dial  fhews  the  hours  before  fix  in  the  morning,  and 
thofe  after  fix  in  the  evening.  And  hence,  as  in  autumn 
and  winter-time,  the  fun  does  not  rife  before  fix,  and  fets 
before  fix  in  the  evening,  a north  dial  is  of  no  ufe  all  that 
time;  but  this  being  joined  with  a fouth  dial,  fupplies  the 
defeds  thereof. 

Dial,  To  deferibe  a vertical  north.  Draw  a meridian  line 
E B,  (Plate  1 1.  Jg'.  14.)  and  from  A deferibe  a little  cir- 
cle at  pleafure.  At  A make  the  angle  D A C equal  to  the 
eievation  of  the  equator,  and  from  the  point  C,  taken  at 
pleafure,  ered  a perpendicular  C D,  meeting  AD  inD. 
Mike  another  angle,  CD  E,  likewife  equal  to  the  elevation 
of  the  equator,  and  draw  likewife  a line  D E,  meeting  A E 
in  E ; then  take  I B equal  to  E D,  and  through  I draw 
G H ; cutting  A B at  right  angles  ; and  from  the  centre 
B,  with  the  radius  I B,  deferibe  a quadrant,  which  divide 
into  fix  equal  parts : through  the  two  extreme  divifions 
draw  lines  from  the  centre  B,  viz.  B h,  and  B G,  meeting 
G H in  h and  G;  and  make  I d equal  to  I h}  and  I H equal 
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to  I G ; then  applying  a ruler  to  A and  h,  and  G,  and 
again  to  A and  d,  and  H,  draw  the  right  lines  AY,  A I V, 
A VII,  and  A VIII.  Laftly,  in  A fix  an  oblique  index 
AD,  making  an  angle  D A E,  with  a meridian  line  in  the 
plane  of  the  meridian,  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  equator  ; 
or  the  perpendicuiar  index  in  C,  equal  to  C D ; or,  inftead 
of  an  index,  a triangular  plate  EDA,  on  the  meridian  line 
E A,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  dial. 

Then  will  A IV,  A V,  A VI,  be  the  hours  of  the  fore- 
noon ; and  AVI,  A VII,  and  AVIII,  thofe  of  the  af- 
ternoon ; and  accordingly  wi  1 be  pointed  out  by  the  fha- 
dow  of  the  feveral  indexes.  Or  thus,  in  a fouth  dial  (Jig. 
13.)  if  the  hour  lines  IV  and  V,  as  alfo  VII  and  VIII,  be 
continued  beyond  the  line  VI  A VI  ; and  the  triangle  A 
D E turned  about  its  pole  A,  ti  l A E fall  diredlly  on  A XII 
produced  ; it  is  evident,  a north  dial  is  hereby  had,  only 
obferving  what  has  been  faid  about  writing  the  hours. 

To  dram  a vertical  north  or  fouth  Dial  trigonometrically. 

Thefe  only  differ  from  the  horizontal  dial,  in  that  the 
angle  C A B is  equal  to  the  complement  of  the  elevation  of 
the  pole  of  the  place  ; fo  that  the  fame  analogy  ferves  as 
for  the  horizontal  one  ; only  making  the  fecond  term  the 
complement  of 'the  elevation  of  the  pole  of  the  place. 

For  the  method  of  defmibing  this  dial  by  a globe,  and  by 
dialling  fcales,  fee  Horizontal  Dial. 

Dial,  Eaf,  or  ercEl  direct  eajl  Dial,  is  that  drawn  on 
thep  ane  of  the  meridian,  looking  to  the  ealt. 

Since  the  fun  only  illumines  the  plane  of  the  meridian 
looking  eaftward,  before  noon,  an  eatl  dial  can  only  fitew 
the  hours  till  twelve  o’clock. 

Diaa,  To  defcribe  an  eajl . On  the  eaflern  fide  of  the  plane 
of  the  meridian  draw  3 right  line  A B ( Plate  II.  Jig.  16.) 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  to  this  join  A K,  making  with 
it  an  angle  KAB,  equal  60  the  elevation  of  the  equator: 
then,  with  the  radius  D E,  defcribe  a circle,  and  through 
the  centre  D draw  E C perpendicular  to  A K,  by  which 
means  the  circle  will  be  divided  into  four  quadrants. 
Each  of  thefe  quadrants  fubdivide  into  fix  equal  parts.  And 
from  the  centre  D through  the  feveral  divisions  draw  the 
right  lines  D IV,  D V,  DVI,  DVII,  DVIII,  D IX, 
D X,  D XI.  Laftly,  in  D ereft  a llyle  equal  to  the  radius 
DE,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  ; or,  on  two  little  pieces 
perpendicularly  fixed  in  E C,  and  equal  to  the  fame  radius 
D E,  fit  an  iron  rod,  parallel  to  E C. 

Thus  will  each  index  at  the  feveral  hours  projeft  a fhadow 
to  the  refpeAive  hour-lines  IV  IV,  V V,  VI  VI,  &c. 

Dial,  Wejl,  or  ereEt direEl  wcjl  Dial,  is  that  defcribed  on 
the  weftern  fide  of  the  meridian. 

As  the  fun  only  illumines  that  fide  of  the  p'ane  of  the 
meridian  looking  to  the  weft  after  noon,  a weft  dial  can 
only  (hew  the  hours  from  noon  to  night. 

This,  therefore,  jo'ned  with  an  eaft  dial,  {hews  all  hours 
of  the  day. 

Dial,  To  dram  anvejl.  The  conftruftion  is  perfeftly  the 
fame  as  that  of  an  eaft  dial,  only  that  its  fituation  is  invert- 
ed, and  the  hours  are  written  accordingly. 

Dial,  Polar,  is  that  defcribed  on  a plane  palling  through 
the  poles  of  the  world,  and  the  eaft  and  weft  points  of  the 
horizon.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  the  firft  looking  up  towards 
the  zenith,  and  called  upper;  the  latter  down  to  the  nadir, 
called  lower. 

1 lie  polar  dial,  therefore,  is  inclined  to  the  horizon  in  an 
angle  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole. 

Since  the  polar  plane  P O [j*g-  I7-)  paffes  through 
the  eaft  and  weft  points  O and  S,  a quadrant  of  the  equator 
is  intercepted  between  it  and  the  meridian  ; confequently  the 
tipper  furfaceis  illumined  by  the  fun  from  fix  in  the  morning 


to  fix  at  night ; and  the  lower  from  the  fun's  rife  to  fix  in 
the  morning,  and  from  fix  in  the  evening  to  fun-fet.  A 
lower  polar  dial,  therefore,  {hews  the  hour  of  the  morning 
from  fun-rife  to  fix  o’clock,  and  that  of  the  evening,  from 
fix  to  fun-fet;  and  an  upper,*tiie  hours  from  fix  in  the 
morning  to  fix  in  the  evening. 

Dial,  To  dram  an  upper  polar.  Draw  a right  line  A B 
{fg.  18,)  parallel  to  the  horizon  ; and  if  the  plane  be  im- 
moveable, find  the  meiidian  line  C E.  Divide  C E into 
two  equal  parts,  and  through  C draw  a right  line  F G paral- 
lel to  A B.  Then  from  the  centre  D,  with  the  interval 
D E,  defcribe  a quadrant,  which  divide  into  fix  equal  parts; 
and  from  the  fame  centre  D,  through  the  feveral  points  of  di- 
vifion,  draw  right  lines,  D 1,  DII,  D III,  D IV,  D V,  and 
the  intervals  E I,  E II,  E III,  E IV,  E V,  fet  off  the  con- 
trary way,  viz.  E XT,  X,  IX,  VIII,  and  VII.  From  the 
points  V,  IV,  III,  IT,  I,  & c.  raife  perpendiculars  meeting 
the  line  F G in  the  correfpondent  points.  Laftly,  in  D 
eredl  a perpendicular  ftyle  equal  to  D E,  or  on  two  equal 
pieces,  E and  C,  fix  a crofs  iron  rod. 

Then  will  XII  XII,  I I,  II  II,  III  III,  &c.  be  hour, 
lines,  to  be  pointed  out  at  the  proper  times  by  the  fhadow 
of  the  indices. 

Dial,  an  upper  polar,  only  differs  in  fituation,  and  the 
manner  of  writing  the  hours,  from  eaft  and  weft  dials, 
joined  together  in  the  line  of  fix  o’clock. 

Dial,  a lower polar,  is  had  by  putting  out  the  hours  of 
the  forenoon,  IX,  X,  and  XI,  and  thofe  of  the  afternoon, 
I,  II,  and  III,  with  the  noon-hour  XII,  itfelf ; and  only 
leaving  the  hours  VII  and  VIII  of  the  morning,  and  IV 
and  V in  the  evening. 

To  male  three  Dials  on  three  dijferent  planes,  fo  that  they 
may  all  Jhew  the  time  of  the  day  by  one  gnomon. — On  the  flat 
board  ABC  {Jig.  19.)  defcribe  an  horizontal  dial,  with  its 
gnomon,  F G H,  the  edge  of  the  fhadow  of  which  fhews 
the  time  of  the  day.  To  this  horizontal  board  join  the  up- 
right board  E D C,  touching  the  edge  G H of  the  gnomon : 
then  making  the  top  of  the  gnomon  at  G the  centre  of  the 
vertical  fouth  dial,  defcribe  it  on  the  board  E D C.  Befides, 
on  a circular  plate  I K defcribe  an  equinodtial  dial,  and  by 
a flit  c d in  the  XII  o’clock  line,  from  the  edge  to  the 
centre,  put  it  on  the  gnomon  F G,  as  far  as  the  flit  will  admit. 
The  fame  gnomon  will  fnew  the  fame  hour  on  each  of  thofe 
dials. 

To  draw  all  the  primary  Dials  on  the  fame  block  or  pof.~ 

1.  Let  the  plane  A B C D,  {Jig.  20.)  in  the  proper  pofition 
of  the  block,  be  fuppofed  horizontal ; and  thereon  defcribe 
a horizontal  dial.  See  Horizontal  Dial. 

2.  Draw  the  right  lines  E M and  F L parallel  to  D C, 
which,  accordingly,  in  the  proper  pofition  of  the  block,  will 
be  parallel  to  the  horizon : then  let  the  plane  B N M C 
make  an  angle  with  E M,  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the 
pole  C ME;  and  thereon  defcribe  an  upper  polar  dial. 

3.  Let  the  oppofite  plane,  A D E,  make  with  E M an 
angle  D E M,  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  equator ; and 
on  this  draw  an  upper  equinodtial  dial. 

4.  Let  the  plane,  K L H I,  make  with  F L an  angle 
H L F,  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  equator ; and  on  this 
inferibe  a lower  equinodtial  dial. 

5.  Let  the  oppofite  plane,  F G,  make  with  F L an  angle 
G F L,  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole  ; and  here  draw  a 
lower  polar  dial. 

6.  Let  the  plane  MNKL,  and  the  oppofite  one  E F, 
be  perpendicular  to  F L ; and  on  that  draw  a fouth  dial, 
and  on  this  a north  dial. 

7.  On  the  plane  E M L F defcribe  a weft  dial;  and  oh 
the  oppofite  plane  an  eaft  dial. 

If, 


IF,  then,  the  block  be  fo  placet!,  as  that  the  p-ane 
MNKL  looks  to  the  fouth,  and  the  plane  of  the  meridian 
bifecft  it  in  the  line  of  12  o’clock  in  the  horizontal  dial 
A BCD,  and  fouth  dial  MN  K L,  all  the  hours  of  the 
day  will  be  indicated  by  feveral  planes  at  once. 

Dials,  Secondary * are  all  thofe  drawn  on  the  planes  of 
other  circ'es,  befides-  the  horizon,  prime  vertical,  equinoc- 
tial. and  polar  circles ; or  thofe  which  either  decline,  incline, 
recline,  or  deincline. 

Dials,  Declining,  are  ere&  or  vertical  dials,  which  de- 
cline from  any  of  the  cardinal  points;  or  they  are  fuch  as 
cut  either  the  plane  of  the  prime  vertical,  or  of  the  horizon, 
at  oblique  angles. 

The  ufe  of  declining  dials  is  very  frequent;  as  the  walls 
of  lioufes,  whereon  dials  are  ufually  drawn,  commonly  de- 
viate from  the  cardinal  points. 

01  declining  dials  there  are  feveral  kinds,  which  are  de- 
nominated from  the  cardinal  points ; which  they  feem  molt 
to  refpeft,  but  from  which  they  have  a real  declination  : 
aecluiers  from  the  fouth  and  from  the  north,  as  a fou'th-eaft 
dtcliner,  a fouth-weft  decliner,  a north-eaft  decider,  and  a 
north-welt  declarer,  and  even  decliners  from  the  zenith. 

Do  draw  a vertical  declining  Dial  trigonometrically. 

1.  The  declination  of  the  plane,  and  the  elevati  n of  the 
pole  of  the  place,  being  given  ; to  find  the  angle  formed  in 
the  centre  of  the  dial,  by  the  meridian  and  fubftyle. 

Canon.  As  the  whole  fine  is  to  the  tangent  of  the  com- 
plement of  the  height  of  the  pole  of  the  place  G F (fig.  21.) 
fo  is  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  the  declination  of  the  plane 
G F D,  to  the  tangent  G D , of  the  angle  required  GAD. 

2.  The  declination  of  the  plane  being  given,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  pole  of  the  pla.ee,  to  find  the  angle  formed 
in  the  centre  of  a vertical  declining  dial,  by  the  fubliyle 
and  axis. 

Canon.  As  the  whole  fine  is  to  the  fine  of  the  comple- 
ment of  the  elevation  of'the  pole  G F ; fo  is  the  fine  of  the 
complement  of  the  declination  of  the  plane  D G F,  to  the 
fide  D F,  the  fine  of  the  angle  DAB  required. 

3.  The  declination  of  the  plane,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
pole,  given  ; to  find  the  difference  of  longitudes,  that  is, 
ihe  arc  of  the  equator,  comprehended  between  the  meri- 
dian of  the  place  and  the  meridian  of  the  plane. 

Canon.  As  the  whole  fine  is  to  the  fine  of  the  height  of 
the  pole  of  the  place,  lo  is  the  tangent  of  the  complement  of 
the  declination  of  the  plane,  to  the  tangent  of  the  comple- 
ment ol  the  difference  of  longitudes. 

4>  The  angle  of  the  d'fference  of  longitudes,  and  that  of  the 
axis  with  the  fubftyle,  being  given;  to  find  the  angles  formed 
in  the  centre  of  a vertical  declining  dial,  between  the  fubftyle 
and  hour-lines. 

This  problem  admits  of  three  cafe=;  for  the  hour-lines, 
whefe  angles  are  fought,  may  be  either,  t.  Between,  the 
meridian  and  fubfiyle  or,  a.  Beyond  the  fubftyle;  or, 
3.  On  that  fide  of  the  meridian  where  the  fubftvle  is  not. 
In  the  two  firfi  cafes,  the  d.fference  is  to  be  taken  between 
the  fun’s  diftance  from  the  meridian  that  hour,  and  the 
angle  of  the  difference  of  long'tudes  found  by  the  ialt  pro- 
blem; and  in  the  third  cafe,  the  fum  of  thofe  two  angles  is 
to  be  taken,  and  the  following  canon  ufed. 

Canon.  As  the  whole  fins  is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  be- 
tween the  axis  and  fubfiyle,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  the  differ- 
ence of  the  fun’s  diftance  from  the  meridian,  ar.d  the  differ- 
ence of  longitudes,  or  of  the  fum  of  thofe  two  angles,  to 
t'he  tangent  of  the  angle  required. 

5.  The  angle  formed  by  the  fubftyle,  with  the  hour-lines, 
arid  that  of  the  fubfiyle  with  the  meridian,  given ; to  find 


trie  angles  formed  between  the  meridian  and  hour-lines  in 
the  centre  ol  vertical  declining  dials. 

1.  The  angles  of  the  hour-lines  between  the  meridian  and 
fubftyle  are  found  by  fubtradfing  the  angle  formed  by  the 
fubliyie  with  the  hour-line  from  the  angle  formed  by  ehe 
fubftyle  with  the  meridian. 

2.  The  angles  beyond  the  fubftyle,  and  on  the  fide  oppo- 
fite  to  that  of  the  meridian,  are  found  by  adding  thofe  two 
angles. 

3.  Thofe  on  the  other  fide  of  the  meridian  are  found  by 
taking  their  difference. 

Do  defenbe  a vertical  Dial,  declining  from  the  fouth  to  the 
eafl  or  wejl  geometrically.—  Find  the  declination  ol  the  plane, 
as  already  taught,  under  the  article  Declinator.  Then 
draw  upon  a paper  an  horizontal  dial,  fuppofing  the  line  of 
contingency  of  the  horizontal  with  the  equinoctial  plane  to 
be  G H (fg-  22.)  through  the  point  E,  wherein  the  me- 
ridian line  A E cuts  the  fame,  draw  aright  line  I K,  mak  ng 
with  G Iff  an  angle  H E K,  equal  to  the  declination  of  the 
given  plane.  Thus,  as  G FI  reprefents  the  interf  ftion  of  the 
prime  vertical  with  the  horizon,  I K will  be  the  interfec- 
tion  of  the  declining  plane  and  the  horizon;  whence  we  aifo 
conceive,  that  the  part  I E muft  be  railed  above  G E,  in 
cafe  the  given  plane  decline  to  the  weft  ; or  it  mult  be  de- 
prtffed  below  the  fame  G E,  in  cale  it  decline  to  the  eaft. 
Draw  a right  line  parallel  to  the  horizon  on  the  given  plane, 
or.  wall,  to  anfwer  to  IK;  and  affuming  a point  therein  an- 
fwering  to  E,  fetoff  from  the  right  line  I K on  the  paper  the 
feveral  horary  diftances  E 1,  E 2,  E 3,  &c.  Then  from  the 
point  E ere£t  a perpendicular  E C,  equal  to  ti  e diftance  of  the 
centre  of  the  horizontal  dial,  from  its  line  of  contingency. 
Draw  lines  thence  to  the  feveral  points  of  the  hour-lines  E 1, 
E 2,  E 3,  &c.  let  tall  a perpendicular  A D,  from  the  centre 
of  the  horizontal  dial  A,  to  the  line  of  contingency  I K, 
and  transfer  the  diftance  E D.  from  the  point  E upon  the 
wall  : then  will  C D be  the  fubftylar  line. 

Wherefore,  joining  A D and  D C at  ffght  angles,  the 
hypothemife  A C will  be  an  oblique  index,  to  be  /aliened 
on  the  wail  in  the  point  C,  according  to, the  angle  D C A. 

To  confruil  a vertical  Dial  declining  from  the  fouth  to- 
wards the  eajl  or  weft,  by  the  globe.  Elevate  the  pole  to  the 
latitude  of  the  p ace,  and  icrew  the  quad  rapt  of  altitude  to 
the  zenith.  If  the  dial  decl.ucs  towards  toe  eaft,  count  the 
degrees  of  declination  in  the  horizon  from  the  eaft  p int  to- 
wards the  north,  and  bring  the  lower  end  of  the  quadrant  to 
that  degree  of  declination,  at  which  the  reckoning  ends.  Then 
bring  any  meridian  ( e.  gr . the  firli  meridian)  diredilv  under  the 
graduated  edge  ol  the  upper  part  of  the  brazen  meridian, 
and  fet  the  hour  index  to  XII  at  noon.  Turn  the  globe 
eaftward  on  its  axis,  the  quadrant  of  altitude  being  kept  to 
the  degree  of  declination  in  the  horizon,  and  oblerve  the  de- 
grees cut  by  the  firft  meridian  in  the  quadrant  of  altitude, 
counted  from  the  zenith,  as  the  hour  index  comes  to  X I,  X, 
IK,  & c.  in  the  forenoon  ; and  the  degrees,  then  cut  in  the 
quadrant  by  the  firft  meridian,  are  the  refpt  drive  diftances  of 
the  forenoon  hours  from  XII  on  the  plane  of  the  dial.  For 
the  afternoon  hours,  turn  the  quadrant  of  altitude,  round  the 
zenith  till  it  comes  to  the  degree  in  the  horizon  oppofite  to 
that  where  it  was  placed  before,  or  as  far  from  the  weft 
point  towards  the  fouth  as  it  was  at  firft  from  the  tall  to- 
wards the  north  ; and  turn  the  globe  weftward  on  its  axis, 
till  the  firft  meridian  comes  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  the 
hour  index  to  XII;  then  turning  the  globe  weftward  to  the 
afternoon  hours  I,  II,  III,  See.  the  firft  meridian  will  cut  the 
quadrant  of  altitude  in  the  refpedlive  number  of  degrees  from 
the  zenith,  that  each  of  thefe  hours  is  from  XII  on  the  dial ; 
and  the  limit  of  this  dial  will  be  determined  by  the  hour- 
4 index,, 
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index,  when  the  firft  meridian  goes  off  the  quadrant  at  the 
horizon,  both  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon.  Lay  down 
thefe  hour-diftances  on  the  dial  plane,  either  by  dividing  a 
femicircle  into  two  quadrants,  beginning  at  the  hour  line  of 
XII,  or  by  the  line  of  cords,  as  directed  under  horizontal 
Dial.  As  the  fubftyle  makes  an  angle  with  the  meridian 
line  in  this  kind  of  dials,  falling  among  the  forenoon  hour- 
lines in  an  eaft  decliner,  and  among  thofe  in  the  afternoon 
in  a dial  declining  towards  the  weft,  its  diltance  may  be  found 
in  the  former,  by  counting  the  degrees  of  the  declination  of 
the  dial  in  the  horizon  from  the  call  point  towards  the  north, 
and  bringing  the  lower  end  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to 
that  degree  of  declination  where  the  reckoning  ends;  then, 
turn  the  globe  till  the  firft  meridian  cuts  the  horizon  in  the 
like  number  of  degrees,  counted  from  the  fouth  point  to- 
ward the  eaft;  and  the  quadrant  and  firft  meridian  will  crofs 
one  another  at  right  angles,  and  the  number  of  degrees  of 
the  quadrant,  intercepted  between  the  firft  meridian  and  the 
zenith,  is  equal  to  the  diftance  of  the  fubftvle  line  from  the  1 2 
o’clock  line;  and  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  firft  meridian, 
which  are  intercepted  between  the  quadrant  and  the  north 
pole,  is  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  ftyle  above  the  plane  of 
the  dial,  if  the  dial  declines  weftward  from  the  fouth,  count 
that  declination  from  the  eaft  point  of  the  horizon  towards 
the  fouth,  and  bring  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to  the  degree 
in  the  horizon  at  which  the  reckoning  ends;  both  for  finding 
the  forenoon  hours,  and  diftance  of  the  fubftyle  from  the  me- 
ridian ; a:  d for  the  afternoon  hours  bring  the  quadrant  to  the 
oppofite  degree  in  the  horizon,  as  far  from  the  weft  towards 
the  north  ; and  then  proceed  as  above.  The  north  dial  de- 
clining eaft  or  weft  by  the  fame  number  of  degrees  maybe 
eafily  had  from  the  former,  by  only  extending  the  hour-lines, 
ftyle,  and  fubftyle,  quite  through  the  centre;  for  thus  the 
fouth-eaft  decliner  will  produce  the  north-weft  decliner, 
and  the  fouth-weft  decliner  the  norih-eaft  decliner.  Fergufon, 
lib.  cit. 

To  draw  a s vertical  Dial,  declining  from  the  north  towards 
the  eajl  and  wef. — Take  the  declination  of  the  planes,  as  al- 
ready taught ; then,  as  north  dials  are  only  fouth  dials  in- 
verted, draw  a vertical  dial  declining  from  the  fouth,  and 
invert  it  in  fuch  a manner,  as  that  the  centre  C looks  to  the 
horizon,  and  the  point  E to  the  zenith  ; and  the  hours  on 
the  right  hand  fet  off  towards  the  left,  and  contrary- 
wife,  omitting  all  hour-lines,  which  in  fuch  a plane  cannot  be 
fhewn. 

For  the  practice,  thebeft  way  is,  after  drawing  a fouth  de- 
cliner upon  paper,  to  prick  the  feveral  points  thereof  through 
with  a pin  ; then  applying  the  face  of  the  paper  to  the  wall, 
the  back  fide  thereof  will  (hew  you  all  the  points  neceffary 
for  the  north  declining  dial. 

Dials,  Inclined,  are  thofe  drawn  on  planes  not  eredl,  but 
inclining,  or  leaning  forward  towards  the  fouth,  or  fouthern 
fide  of  the  horizon,  in  an  angle,  either  greater  or  lefs  than  the 
equinoctial  plane. 

Such  an  inclined  plane  may  be  conceived  by  fuppofing  one 
part  of  the  plane  of  the  equator  lifted  up  towards  the  ze- 
nith, and  the  other  depreffed  towards  the  nadir  ; and  thus  to 
revolve  upon  a linb  drawn  from  the  eaft  to  the  weft  point  of 
the  horizon. 

Dial,  To  draw  an  inclined.  1.  The  inclination  of  the  plane 
as  DC  (fig.  23.)  being  found  by  a declinator,  as  taught  un- 
der Declinator.  ; if  it  fall  between  the  equino&ial  plane 
C E,  and  the  vertical  one  C B,  in  fuch  manner  as  that  the 
angle  of  inclination  D C A is  greater  than  the  elevation  of 
the  equator  E C A;  on  the  upper  fide  draw  a north  dial,  and 
cn  the  lower  a fouth  dial,  to  an  elevation  of  the  equator, 
which  is  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  elevation  of  the  equa- 


tor of  the  given  place,  and  the  complement  of  the  inclination 
to  a quadrant. 

2.  If  the  inclined  plane  C F fall  between  the  horizontal 
one  C A,  and  the  equinoctial  C E,  fo  as  that  the  angle  of 
inclination  F C A,  is  lefs  than  the  elevation  of  the  equator 
E C A,  deferibe  an  horizontal  dial  to  an  elevation  of  the 
pole,  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  elevation  of  the  pole  of 
the  given  place,  and  the  inclination  of  the  plane.  Dials,  thus 
inclined,  are  drawn  after  the  fame  manner  gs  primary  dials  ; 
except,  that  the  index  in  the  former  cafe  muft  be  fitted  un- 
der the  angle  ADC;  and  in  the  latter,  under  the  angle 
DEC;  and  that  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  the  dial  from 
the  line  of  contingency,  in  the  former  cafe,  is  D C,  and  in 
the  latter  F C. 

Dials,  Reclining , are  thofe  drawn  on  planes  not  ereft,  but 
reclined,  or  leaning  backwards  from  the  zenith  towards  the 
north,  in  an  angle  greater  or  lefs  than  thepolarplane.  A reclin- 
ed plane  may  be  conceived  by  fuppofing  one  part  of  the  polar 
plane  raifed  towards  the  zenith,  and  the  other  depreffed  to- 
wards the  nadir ; and  thus  revolving  about  a line  drawn 
from  eaft  to  weft.  To  find  the  reclination  of  a plane,  fee 
Reclin  ATION. 

Dial,  To  draw  a reclining.  1.  If  the  reclined  plane  H C 
fall  between  the  vertical  plane  BC,  and  the  polar  plane  IC,  fo 
as  that  the  angle  of  reclination  BCH  is  lels  than  the 
diftance  of  the  pole  from  the  zenith  B C I,  deferibe  two  ver- 
tical fouth  and  north  dials  to  an  elevation  of  the  equator 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  elevation  of  the  equator 
of  the  given  place,  and  the  angle  of  reclination.  2.  If 
the  reclined  plane,  as  K C,  fall  between  the  polar  plane  I C, 
and  the  horizontal  one  C L,  fo  as  that  the  angle  of  recli- 
nation BCK  is  greater  than  the  diftance  of  the  pole  from 
the  zenith  I C B,  deferibe  an  horizontal  dial  thereon  to  an 
elevation  of  the  pole,  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
angle  of  reclination,  and  the  elevation  of  the  equator  of  the 
given  place. 

Todraw  inclining  and  reclining  Dials  trigonometrically . — The 
inclination  and  reclination  of  the  plane,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  pole,  being  known,  to  find  the  angles  made  in  the  cen- 
tre of  an  inclining  or  reclining  dial,  by  the  meridian  and  hour 
lines. 

Such  dial  is  properly  an  horizontal  dial,  fora  latitude  equal 
to  the  particular  elevation  of  the  pole  on  the  plane  of  the  dial. 
Its  angles,  therefore,  are  found  by  the  canon  laid  down  for 
horizontal  dials. 

As  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole  cm  the  dial  plane,  it  is  thus 
found  : the  plane  being  inclined,  either  its  inclination  is 
greater  than  the  elevation  of  the  pole  of  the  place,  or  lefs;  or 
it  is  equal  thereto.  In  the  two  firft  cafes,  for  upper  fouth,  or 
lower  north  dials,  the  particular  elevation  of  the  pole  on  the 
plane  is  had  by  taking  the  difference  between  the  elevation  of 
the  pole  of  the  place,  and  the  inclination  of  the  plane ; and  in 
the  latter  cafe,  the  dial  is  a polar  dial,  wherein  the  hour-lines 
will  be  parallel,  by  reafon  that  the  plane  being  placed  on  the 
axis  of  the  world,  neither  of  the  poles  can  be  reprefented 
thereon. 

For  upper  north,  and  lower  fouth  dials.  1.  If  the  in- 
clination be  greater  than  the  complement  of  the  elevation, 
the  complement  of  the  inclination  muft  be  added  to  the 
complement,  of  the  elevation,  j..  If  it  be  lefs,  the  incli- 
nation muft  be  added  to  the  elevation.  3.  If  it  be  equal, 
the  dial  will  be  an  equinodlial  dial,  wherein  the  angles 
at  the  centre  will  be  equal  to  the  fun’s  diftence  from  the 
meridian. 

-Dials,  Deinclined,  are  thofe  which  both  decline  and  in- 
cline, or  recline.  See  Decliners. 

The  ufe  of  inclined,  reclined,  and  efpecially  deinclined 
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-dials,  is  very  rare  ; the  geometrical  and  trigonometrical  con-  the  right  line  B D,  which  muft  be  parallel  to  A C,  and  as 
ftru&ion  of  thefe  lad,  therefore,  as  being  fomewhat  intricate,  far  from  it  as  is  equal  to  the  intended  circumference  of  the 
we  here  choofe  to  omit,  and  refer  fuch  as  may  have  a fancy  cylinder  on  which  the  paper  is  to  be  palled.  Divide  the 
for  fuel)  a dial,  to  an  univerfal  mechanical  method  of  drawing  fpace  between  the  right  lines  AC  and  B D,  at  top  and 
all  kinds  of  dials  here  fubjoined  bottom,  into  twelve  equal  parts,  for  the  twelve  figns  of  the 

An  eafy  method  of  dferibing  a Dial  on  any  hind  of  plane,  by  echptic  ; and  from  one  mark  to  the  oppofite  one,  draw 
.means  of  an  equinoctial  Dial,  or  circle — Suppofe,  e.  gr.  a dial  right  lines  parallel  to  A C and  BD;  and  place  the  cha- 
required  on  an  horizontal  plane  : if  the  plane  be  immoveable  rafters  of  the  twelve  figns  in  the  twelve  fpaces  at  the  bot- 
as  A B D C ( Plate  Jig.  24.)  find  a meridian  line  G F ; tom,  beginning  with  V51  Capricorn,  and  ending  with  }£ 
or,  if  moveable,  afi'ume  the  meridian  at  pleafure.  Then,  Pifces.  Thefe  fpaces  Ihould  likewife  be  d’vided  by  parallel 
by  means  of  the  triangle  E K F,  whofe  bafe  is  applied  on  lines  into  halves  and  quarters.  At  the  top  of  the  dial  make 
the  meridian  line,  raife  the  equinoftial  dial  H,  till  the  index  a fcale  of  the  months  and  days  of  the  year,  fo  that  the  days 
G I becomes  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world  (which  is  had  may  Hand  over  the  fun’s  place,  found  in  an  Ephemeris,  for 
if  the  angle  KEF  be  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole),  each  of  them  in  the  figns  of  the  ecliptic.  Compute  the 
and  the  12  o’clock  line  on  the  dial  hang  over  the  me-  fun’s  altitude  for  every  hour,  in  the  latitude  of  your  place, 
ridian  line  of  the  plane,  or  the  bafe  of  the  triangle.  If  or  take  it  from  a table,  when  he  is  in  the  beginning, 

then,  in  the  night-time,  a lighted  candle  be  fuccef-  middle,  and  end  of  each  fign  of  the  ecliptic  ; and  in 

fively  applied  to  the  axis  G 1,  fo  as  the  fliadow  of  the  in-  the  upright  parallel  lines,  at  the  beginning  and  middle 
dex,  or  ftyle  G I,  fall  upon  one  hour-line  after  another ; the  of  each  fign,  make  marks  for  thefe  altitudes  among  the 
fame  lhade  will  mark  out  the  feveral  hour-lines  on  the  plane  horizontal  parallels,  reckoning  downward  in  the  order  of 
A BCD.  the  numeral  figures  at  the  right-hand,  anfwering  to  the 

Noting  the  points,  therefore,  on  the  fhaduw,  draw  lines  like  divTons  of  the  quadrant  at  the  left.  Through 
through  them  to  G ; then  an  index  being  fixed  in  G,  ac-  thefe  marks  draw  the  curve  hour-lines,  and  fet  the  hours  to 
cording  to  the  angle  IGF,  its  fbadow  will  point  out  the  them,  as  in  the  figure,  reckoning  the  forenoon  hours  down- 
feveral  hours  by  the  light  of  the  fun.  ward,  and  the  afternoon  hours  upward.  Tne  fun’s  altitude 

If  a dial  were  required  on  a vertical  plane,  having  raifed  may  alfo  be  taken  and  laid  down  for  the  half  hours  ar.d 

the  equinodlial  circle,  as  above  direfted,  pufh  forward  the  quarters.  Then  cut  off  the  paper  at  the  left-hand  on  which 
index  G I,  till  the  tip  thereof,  I,  touch  the  plane.  the  quadrant  was  drawn,  clofe  by  the  right  line  A C,  and 

If  the  plane  be  inclined  to  the  horizon,  the  elevation  of  all  the  paper  at  the  right-hand,  clofe  by  the  right  line 

the  pole  ftiould  be  formed  on  the  fame  ; and  the  angle  of  the  B D,  and  cut  it  alfo  clofe  by  the  top  and  bottom  horizontal 
triangle  KEF  fhould  be  made  equal  thereto.  lines,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  pafting  round  the  cylinder.  This 

See  anew’  method  of  conftruftmg  fun  dials,  for  any  given  cylinder,  (fig.  27.)  is  hollow  for  holding  the  ftyle  D E, 
latitude,  without  the  affiltance  of  dialling  feales,  or  loga-  when  it  is  not  ufed.  The  ftyle  muft  ftand  out,  perpendi- 

rithmic  calculations,  by  Mr.  Fergufon,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  cular  to  the  fide  of  the  cylinder,  juft  over  the  right  line 

vol.  lvii.  for  1767,  art.  36,  and  in  his  Select  Exercifes,  p.  95.  A B,  (Jig.  2S.)  where  the  parallels  of  altitude  begin,  and  its 

Note.  Befide  the  feveral  fpee&s  of  dials  above-mentioned,  length,  or  diltance  of  the  point  <?  from  the  cylinder,  muft  be 

with  are  faid  to  be  with  centres,  there  are  others,  called  equal  to  the  radius  aA  of  the  quadrant  A E (Jg.  28.) 
dials  without  centres.  See  Center  of  a Dial.  When  this  dial  is  ufed,  the  horizontal  foot  B C is  placed  on 

Dials  without  centres,  are  thole  whole  hour-lines  do  really  a level  table,  or  hung  by  the  ring  F,  where  the  fun  (hints, 

converge,  but  fo  flovv.y,  that  the  centre  towaids  which  they  and  the  horizontal  top  AD,  which  is  made  moveable,  is 

converge  cannot  be  exprtflVd  in  the  given  plane.  turned  till  the  flyle  ftands  juft  over  the  day  of  the  month. 

D ials,  Horizontal,  without  centres,  are  to  be  made  for  Then  the  cylinder  is  turned  round,  till  the  (hadow  of  the 
places,  the  elevation  of  whofe  pole  is  either  very  fmall,  or  ftyle  falls  upon  it,  parallel  to  the  upright  lines  which  divide  the 
veiy  great.  figns  ; or  till  the  (hadow  is  parallel  to  a fuppofed  axis  in  the 

Dials,  Vertical,  without  centres,  are  Dr  places,  the  eleva-  middle  of  the  cylinder;  and  then  the  point,  or  lowed  end 

tion  of  whofe  pole  is  very  great.  of  the  (hadow,  will  fall  upon  the  time  of  the  day,  as  it  is 

Dials  , For  the  furniture  of.  See  Furniture.  before  or  after  noon,  among  the  curve  hour-lines,  and  will 

Dial,  Shsadrantal.  See  HorodiBical  Quadrant.  (hew  the  fun’s  altitude  at  that  time  among  the  crofs  pa- 

Dial,  Reflating.  See  Reflecting  Dial.  tallels  of  altitude,  encompafiing  round  the  cylinder;  and  it 

Dial,  Cylindric,  is  reprefented  in  Plate  III.  fg.  27.  will  alfo  (hew  in  what  fign  of  the  ecliptic  the  fun  is  at  that 

This  dial  may  be  delineated  on  paper,  arid  then  palled  time,  and  the  degree  may  be  neatly  eftimated  by  the  eye. 

round  a cylinder  of  wood,  and  it  will  (hew  the  time  of  the  Fergufon. 

day,  the  fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic,  and  his  altitude  at  any  When  the  fun  is  in  the  equinoftial,  and  has  no  decli- 
time  of  obfervation.  Draw  the  right  line  a A B (fig.  28.)  nation,  his  altitude  may.  be  eafily  found  by  the  following 
parallel  to  the  top  of  the  paper,  and  with  any  opening  of  proportion.  As  radius  is  to  the  cofine  of  the  latitude,  fo  is 
the  compaffcs  on  the  centre  a deferibe  the  quadrant  A E,  the  cofine  of  the  hour  from  noon  to  the  fine  of  the  alt;tude  : 
and  graduate  it.  Draw  the  right  line  A C at  right  angles  but  if  he  has  north  or  fouth  declination,  fay,  as  radius  is  to 
to  a A B,  and  touching  the  quadrant  A E at  the  point  A.  the  fine  of  the  declination,  fo  is  the  fine  of  the  latitude  to 
From  the*  centre  a draw  right  lines  through  as  many  de-  the  fine  of  the  fun’s  altitude  at  fix  o’clock.  For  the  fun’s 
grees  of  the  quadrant  as  are  equal  to  the  fun’s  altitude  at  altitude  at  other  hours  the  two  following  proportions  muft 
noon,  on  the  longeft  day  of  the  year,  at  the  place  for  which  be  ufed,  viz.  1.  As  the  coline  of  the  hour  from  the  me- 
tjie  dial  is  to  ferve ; which  altitude  at  London  is  nearly  ridian  to  radius,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  the  latitude  to  the  tan- 
62  degrees  ; continue  thefe  right  lines  till  they  meet  the  gent  of  a foiirth  arc,  from  which  the  declination  is  to  be 
tangent  line*AC  ; and  from  the  points  of  concourfe,  draw  iubtrafted,  when  north,  and  to  which  it  is  to  be  added, 
ftraight  lines  acrofs  the  paper,  parallel  to  the  firft  right  line  when  fouth,  fora  fifth  arc.  The  fupplement  of  the  fun’s 
A B,  and  thefe  will  be  the  parallels  of  the  fun’s  altitude  in  declination,  added  to  the  fourth  arc,  muft  be  ufed  for  this 

whole  degrees,  from  fun-rife  to  fun-fet,  on  all  the  days  of  fifth  arc,  when  they  exceed  a quadrant,  in  finding  the  alti- 

the  year.  Thefe  parallels  of  altitude  muft  be  drawn  out  to  tudes  before  and  after  fix. 
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2.  As  the  fine  of  the  fourth  arc  is  to  the  cofine  of  the 
fifth  arc,  fo  is  the  fine  of  the  latitude  of  the  place  to  the 
fign  of  the  altitude  for  the  given  hour  and  declination. 

The  altitude  in  the  middle  of  the  fign  may  either  be  had 
by  tak  ing  the  arithmetic  mean  between  the  next  greateft 
and  lead,  or  by  computation  in  the  manner  above  directed. 
Leybourn’s  Dialling,  Traft  vi.  p.  23,  &c. 

To  find  the  altitude  by  the  globe,  fee  Globe. 

Dial.  Portable,  on  a card,  is  reprefented  in  fig.  29.  and 
may  be  eafily  conftrudled.  Draw  the  occult  line  AB 
{Jig.  30.)  parallel  to  the  top  of  the  card,  and  crofs  it  at 
right  angles  with  the  fix  o’clock  line  ECD  : then  upon  C, 
as  a centre,  with  the  radius  CA,  defer  be  the  femicircle 
ALL,  and  divide  it  into  twelve  equal  parts,  beginning  at  A, 
as  A r,  A s , &c.  and  from  thefe  punts  of  divifion  draw  the 
hour-lines  r,  s,  t,  u , v,  w,  and  x,  all  parallel  to  the  fix 
o’clock  line  EC.  If  each  part  of  the  femicircle  be  fub- 
divided  into  four  equai  parts,  they  will  give  the  half  hour 
lines  and  quarters,  as  in  Jig.  29.  Draw  the  right  lines  A S D 0, 
making  the  angle  SAB  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 
Upon  the  centre  A dtferibe  the  arc  RST,  and  fet  ofl  upon 
it  the  arcs  S R and  ST,  each  equal  to  23^  degrees,  for  the 
fun’s  greateft  declination,  and  divide  them  into  2j-|  equal 
parts,  as  in  Jig.  29.  Through  the  interfedbon  D of  the 
lines  ECD  and  ADo  draw  the  right  line  FDG  at  right 
angles  to  AD«.  Lay  a ruler  to  the  points  A and  R,  and 
draw  the  line  A R F through  23^  degrees  of  fouth  declina- 
tion in  the  arc  S R ; and  then  laying  the  ruler  to  the  points 
A and  T,  draw  the  line  A T G through  23^  degrees  of  north 
declination  in  the  arc  ST;  fo  (hall  the  lines  A R F and 
AT  G cut  the  line  F D G in  the  proper  length  for  the 
fcale  of  months.  Upon  the  centre  D,  with  the  radius  D F, 
deferibe  the  femicircle  F 0 G,  which  divide  into  fix  equal 
parts  F m,  mn,  no,  See.  and  from  thefe  points  of  divifion 
draw  the  right  lines  m h,  n i.pk,  and  q l,  each  parallel  to  0 D. 
Then  fetting  one  foot  of  the  compaffes  in  the  point  F,  ex- 
tend the  other  to  A,  and  deferibe  the  arc  Aa  H for  the 
tropic  of  VJ  ; with  the  fame  extent,  fetting  one  foot  in  G, 
deferibe  the  arc  A E O for  the  tropic  of  22.  Next  fetting 
one  foot  in  the  point  h,  and  extending  the  other  to  A,  de- 
feribe the  arc  A C I for  the  beginnings  of  the  figns  ZZ  and 
f ; and  with  the  fame  extent,  fetting  one  foot  in  the  point 
1,  deferibe  the  arc  A N for  the  beginnings  of  the  figns  n 
and  Set  one  foot  in  the  point  i,  and  having  extended 

the  other  to  A,  deferibe  the  arc  A K for  the  beginnings  of 
the  figns  X and  11],  ; and  with  the  fame  extent  fet  one  foot 
in  k,  and  deferibe  the  arc  A M for  the  beginnings  of  the 
figns  S and  rrg.  Then  fetting  one  foot  in  the  point  D, 
and  extending  the  other  to  A ; deferibe  the  curve  A L for 
the  beginnings  of  <y>  and  ^ ; and  the  figns  will  be  finifhed. 
This  done,  lay  a ruler  from  the  point  A over  the  fun’s  de- 
clination in  the  arc  R S T,  found  by  a table,  for  every  fifth 
day  of  the  year ; and  where  the  ruler  cuts  the  line  FDG, 
make  marks,  and  place  the  days  of  the  months  right  againft 
thefe  marks,  as  in  Jig.  29.  Laftly,  draw  the  fhadow  line 
P parallel  to  the  occult  line  AB  ; make  the  gnomon, 
and  let  the  hours  to  their  refpedtive  lines,  as  Jig.  29.  and 
the  dial  will  be  finifhed. 

The  lines  a d,  a b,  and  be,  of  the  gnomon,  muft  be  cut 
quite  through  the  card  ; and  as  the  end  a b of  the  gnomon 
is  raifed  occafionally  above  the  plane  of  the  diai,  it  turns 
upon  the  uncut  line  c d as  on  an  hinge.  The  dotted  line 
A B muft  be  flit  quite  through  the  card,  and  the  thread  C 
mult  be  put  through  the  flit,  and  have  a knot  tied  behind, 
to  keep  it  from  being  eafily  drawn  out.  On  the  other  end 
of  this  thread  is  a fmall  plummet  D,  and  on  the  middle  of 
it  a fmall  bead  for  {hewing  the  hour  of  the  day. 

, To  rectify  this  dial ; fet  the  thread  in  the  flit  right  againft 


the  day  of  the  month,  and  ftretch  the  thread  from  the  day  of 
the  month  over  the  angular  poinr,  where  the  curve  lines 
meet  at  XII;  then  fhift  the  bead  to  that  point  on  the 
thread;  and  the  dial  will  be  re&ified. 

To  find  the  hour  of  the  day  ■ raife  the  gnomon,  and  hold 
the  edge  of  the  dial  next  the  gnomon  towards  the  fun,  fo 
that  the  uppermofl  tdge  of  the  fhadow  of  the  gnomon  may 
juft  cover  the  fhadow-line  ; and  the  bead  then  playing  free- 
ly on  the  face  of  the  diai,  by  the  weight  of  the  plummet, 
will  fhew  the  time  of  the  day  among  the  hour  lines,  in  the 
forenoon  or  afternoon . 

'Fo  find  the  time  of  fim-rifing  and  fetting;  move  the 
thread  among  the  hour-lines,  until  it  either  covers  fo  ne 
one  of  them,  or  lies  parallel  betwixt  any  two ; and  then 
it  will  cut  the  time  of  fun-riling  among  the  forenoon  hoars, 
and  of  fun-letting  among  the  afternoon  hours  for  that 
day  of  the  year  to  which  the  thread  is  ftt  in  the  fcale  of 
months. 

To  find  the  fun’s  declination  ; ftretch  the  thread  from  the 
day  of  the  month  over  the  angular  point  at  XII,  and  it  will 
cut  the  fun’s  declination,  as  it  is  north  or  fouth,  for  that  day, 
in  the  proper  fcale. 

To  find  on  wh=>t  day  the  fun  enters  the  figns  ; when  the 
bead,  as  above  redified,  moves  along  any  of  the  curve  lines 
which  have  the  figns  of  the  zodiac  marked  upon  them,  the 
fun- enters  thofe  figns  on  the  days  pointed  out  by  the 
thread  in  the  fcale  of  months. 

Dial,  Univerfal,  on  a plain  crofs,  is  reprefented  by  fig.  31. 
and  is  moveable  on  a joint,  C,  for  elevating  it  to  any  given 
latitude  on  the  quad  ant  Co  90,  as  it  (lands  upon  the  hori- 
zontal board  A.  The  arms  of  the  crofs  (land  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  middle  part ; and  the  top  of  it,  from  a to  n,  is 
of  equal  length  with  any  of  the  arms  ne  or  m h. 

Tnis  dial  is  refhfied,  by  fetting  the  middle  line  / a to 
the  latitude  of  the  place  on  the  quadrant,  the  board  A 
level,  and  the  point  N northward  by  the  needle  : thus,  the 
plane  of  the  crofs  will  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  equa- 
tor. I hen  from  111  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  VI,  the 
upper  edge,  k l,  of  the  arm,  to,  will  calf  a fhadow  on  the 
time  of  the  day  on  the  fide  of  the  arm  cm;  from  VI  till  IX, 
the  lower  edge,  i,  of  the  arm,  i 0,  will  caft  a fhadow  on  the 
hours,  on  the  fide  oq.  From  IX  in  the  morning  to  XII  at 
noon,  the  edge,  a b,  of  the  top  part,  an,  wiil  caft  a fhadow 
on  the  hours  on  the  arm  nef\  from  XII  to  III  in  the  af- 
ternoon, the  edge  cd  of  the  top  part  will  caft  a fhadow  on 
the  hours  of  the  arm  him;  from  III  to  VI  in  the  evening, 
the  edge  g h will  caft  a lhadow  on  the  hours  on  the  part  p q ; 
and  from  VI  till  IX,  the  fhadow  of  the  edge,  e f,  will  fhew 
the  time  on  the  top  part  an.  The  breadth  of  each  part, 
ah,  ef,  See.  muft  be  fo  great,  as  never  to  let  the  fhadow 
fall  quite  without  the  part  or  arm  on  which  the  hours  are 
marked,  when  the  fun  is  at  hia  greateft  declination  from  the 
equator. 

To  determine  the  breadth  of  the  fides  of  the  arms  which 
contain  the  hours,  fo  as  to  be  in  juft  proportion  to  their 
length;  make  an  angle,  ABC,  (fg.  32.)  of  23!  degrees, 
which  is  equal  to  the  fun’s  greateft  declination  ; and  fup- 
pofe  the  length  of  each  arm,  from  the  fide  of  the  long  mid- 
dle part,  and  alfo  the  length  of  the  top  part  above  the 
arms,  to  be  equal  to  B d.  Then,  as  the ‘edges  of  the  fha- 
dow, from  each  of  the  arms,  wiil  be  parallel  to  Be, 
making  an  angle  of  2 degrees  with  the  fide  B d,  of  the 
arm,  when  the  fun’s  declination  is  23^°  : it  is  plain,  that  if 
the  length  of  the  arm  be  B d,  the  lead  breadth  that  it  can 
have,  to  keep  the  edge  Be  of  the  fhadqw,  Begd,  from  go- 
ing olr  the  fide  of  the  arm,  de,  before  it  comes  to  the  end  of 
it,  e d,  muft  be  equal  to  e d or  d B.  But,  in  order  to  keep 
the  lhadow  within  the  quarter  divifions  of  the  hours,  when 
1 it 
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it  comes  near  the  end  of  the  arm,  the  breadth  of  it  Ihould  be 
hill  greater,  fo  as  to  be  almoft  doubled,  on  account  of  the 
diftance  between  the  tips  of  the  arms. 

1 he  hours  may  be  placed  on  the  arms,  by  laying  down 
the  crofs , abed  (jig- 33-)  on  a fheet  of  paper;  and  with 
a black  lead  pencil,  held  clofe  to  it,  drawing  its  fhape  arid 
fize  on  the  paper.  Then  take  the  length  ae  in  the  com- 
pafles,  and  with  one  foot  in  the  corner  a , deferibe  with 
the  other  the  quadrant  ef.  Divide  this  arc  into  fix  equal 
parts,  and  through  the  points  of  divifion  draw  right  lines 
ag,  ah,  &c.  continuing  three  of  them  to  the  arm  c e,  which 
are  all  that  can  fall  upon  it ; and  they  will  meet  the  arm 
in  thofe  points  through  which  the  lines  that  divide  the 
hours  from  each  other,  as  in  jig.  31,  are  to  be  drawn  right 
acrofs  it.  Divide  each  arm,  for  the  three  hours  contained 
in  it,  in  the  fame  manner  ; and  fet  the  hours  to  their  pro- 
per places,  on  the  tides  of  the  arms  as  they  are  marked  in 
jig.  33.  Each  of  the  hour  fpaces  ihould  be  divided  into 
tour  equal  parts,  for  the  half  hours  and  quarters,  in  the  qua- 
drant e j ; and  right  lines  ihould  be  drawn  through  theft  di« 
vifion-marks  in  the  quadrant,  to  the  arms  of  the  crofs,  in 
order  to  determine  the  places  thereon,  where  the  fubdivifions 
of  the  hours  muft  be  marked. 

This  is  a very  fimple  kind  of  univerfal  dial  ; it  is  eafily 
made,  and  has  a pretty  uncommon  appearance  in  a garden. 
Fergufon. 

Dials,  RefraEled,  are  fuch  as  ihew  the  hour  by  means  of 
fome  refracting  tranfparent  fluid. 

If  a pin  or  (tick  be  fet  up,  or  any  point  be  affigned  in  a 
concave  bowl  or  difh  for  the  centre  of  the  dial,  let  an  hori- 
zontal dial  be  applied  over  the  fame,  afiigning  the  meridian 
line  on  the  edges  of  the  bowl,  and  marking  out  the  reft  of 
the  hour-lines  aifo  on  the  edges  of  the  bowl ; take  away 
the  horizontal  dial,  and  elevate  a firing  or  thread  from  the 
end  of  the  faid  pin  over  the  meridian  line,  as  much  as  is  the 
latitude  or  elevation  of  the  pole  of  the  place  : then,  by 
bringing  the  thread  to  caft  a fhadow  on  any  hour  point  for- 
merly marked  out  on  the  edges  of  the  bowl,  by  a candle  or 
the  .ike,  that  (hade  in  the  bowl  is  the  true  hour-line  ; and 
if  the  bowl  be  full  of  water,  &c.  when  this  is  done,  it  will 
never  fliew  the  true  hour  by  the  fhadow  of  the  top  of  the 
pin  but  when  it  is  filled  again  with  the  fame  liquor. 

Dial,  Ring,  is  a kind  of  dial,  ufually  fmall  and  portable, 
confilting  of  a brafs  ring  or  rim,  fe'dom  exceeding  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  one-third  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  In  a 
point  of  this  rim  there  is  a hole,  through  which  the  fun- 
beams  being  received,  make  a lucid  fpeck  on  the  concavity 
of  the  oppofite  femicircle,  which  gives  the  hour  of  the  day 
in  the  divifions  marked  therein. 

Thefe  divifions  are  made  by  deferibing  a circle,  ( Plate  IV. 
jig.  34.)  to  reprefent  the  ring,  and  drawing  an  horizontal 
chord  E F ; with  this  as  radius  deferibe  the  quadrant  FD, 
and  graduate  it ; and  through  the  feveral  degrees  which 
mark  the  fun’s  altitude  for  every  hour  at  the  time  of  the 
equinox,  draw  lines  from  E to  the  oppofite  part  of  the 
circle,  and  there  fet  the  correfponding  figures.  Thus  the 
XII  o’clock  line  will  pafs  through  38°  38',  the  co-latitude 
of  the  place  ; and  the  XI  and  I line  through  3 6°  56';  the 
X and  II  through  320  36';  the  IX  and  III  through  26°  j ; 
the  VIII  and  IV  through  180  8';  and  the  VII  and  V 
through  90  17'.  This  may  be  eafily  calculated  by  the 
g’obe. 

But  it  only  holds  good  about  the  times  of  the  equinox. 
To  have  the  dial  perform  throughout  the  whole  year,  the 
hole  is  made  moveable,  and  figns  of  the  zodiac,  or  the  days 
of  the  month,  are  marked  on  the  convex  fide  of  the  ring,  by 
taking,  e.g.  E T and  E 1 (fig.  34  ) on  each  fide  of  E equal 


to  double  the  fun’s  declination  when  he  enters  any 
particular  fign,  as  Taurus  or  Pifces ; and  there  marking 
the  character  of  the  faid  fign,  or  correfponding  month, 
and  fo  for  ail  the  others;  a^d  by  means  of  thefe  the 
diil  is  rectified  for  the  time.  It  is  evident,  from  a view  of 
the  figure,  that  E XII  S is  F E XI  1=  the  altitude  of  the 
fun  in  the  equinox  ; but  T XII  E is  equal  to  the  fun’s  de- 
cimation in  Taurus,  becaufe  it  is  an  angle  in  the  circumfer- 
ence Handing  upon  an  arc,  which  is  double  the  declination  ; 
and  therefore  T XII  £ is  equal  to  the  meridian  altitude  when 
the  fun  enters  Taurus;  and  a ray  paffing  through  the  hole 
at  T will  mark  the  XII  o’clock  hour  of  that  day  ; but  this 
dial  will  not  point  out  the  other  hours  exa&Iy  : becaufe 
T III  d exceeds  E III  d , the  equino&irl  hour  by  the  angle 
of  declination  ; and  fo  of  the  reft.  Some  have  contrived  to 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  by  making  the  concave  furface  of 
the  ring  wider,  and  defenbing  upon  it  feven  circles,  the  mid- 
dle one  to  rcprtfe!  t the  equinoftial,  and  the  extremes  the 
tropics  ; and  in  thefe  circles  they  have  marked  the  forenoon 
and  afternoon  hours  from  a table  of  altitudes. 

To  ule  it,  put  the  moveable  hole  to  the  day  of  the  month, 
or  the  degree  of  the  zodiac  the  fun  is  in  ; then  fufpending  it 
by  tile  little  ring,  turn  it  towards  the  fun,  till  his'  ray?, 
as  before,  point  out  the  hour  among  the  divifions  on  the  in- 
fide. 

Univerjal or  ajlronomical' Ring  Dial,  is  a ring-dial,  which 
fervts  to  find  the  hour  of  the  day  in.  any  part  of  the  earth  ; 
whereas  the  former  is  confined  to  a certain  latitude.  Its 
figure  fee  reprefented  in  Plate  IV.  jig.  35. 

It  confifts  of  two  rings  or  flat  circles,  from  two  to  fix 
inches  in  diameter,  and  their  breadth,  & c.  proportionable. 
The  outward  ring,  A,  reprefents  the  meridian  of  any  place 
you  are  at,  and  contains  two  divifions  of  90°  each,  diametri- 
cally oppofite  to  one  another,  fervitig  the  one  from  the  equa- 
tor to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  iouth  psle.  The  inner 
ring  reprefents  the  equator,  and  turns  exadtly  within  the 
out-r,  by  means  of  two  pivots  in  each  ring  at  the  hour 
XII. 

Acrofs  the  two  circles  goes  a thin  reglet  or  bridge,  with  a 
curfor  C,  that  flides  along  the  middle  of  the  bridge.  In  the 
curfor  is  a little  hole  for  the  fun  to  fliine  through.  The 
middle  of  this  bridge  is  conceived  as  the  axis  of  the  world, 
and  the  extremities  as  the  poles ; and  on  the  one  fide  are 
drawn  the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  and  on  the  other  the  days  of 
the  month.  On  the  edge  of  the  meridian  flides  a piece,  to 
which  is  fitted  a ring  to  fufpend  the  inllrument  by. 

In  this  dial,  the  divifions  on  the  axis  are  the  tangents  of 
the  angles  of  the  fun’s  declination,  adapted  to  the  femi- 
diameter  of  the  equator  as  radius,  and  placed  on  either  fide 
of  the  centre:  but  tnftead  of  laying  them  down  from  a line 
of  tangents,  a fcale  of  equal  parts  may  be  made,  whereof 
1000  fhould  anfwer  exadlly  to  the  length  of  the  femi-axis, 
from  the  centre  to  the  iniide  of  the  equinodlial  ring  ; and 
then  434  of  thefe  parts  may  be  laid  down  toward  each  er  d 
from  the  centre,  which  would  limit  all  divifions  on  the  axis, 
becaufe  434  is  the  natural  tangent  of  230  29'.  And  thus, 
by  a nonius  fixed  to  the  fliding-piece,  and  taking  the  inn’s 
declination  from  an  ephemeris,  and  the  tangent  of  that 
declination  from  the  table  of  natural  tangents,  the  Aider 
might  be  always  fet  true  within  two  minutes  of  a degree. 
And  this  fcale  of  454  equal  parts  might  be  placed  rnht 
againit  the  23^°  of  the  fun’s  declination,  on  the  axis,  inftead 
of  the  fun’s  place,  which  is  there  of  little  ufe.  For  then 
the  Aider  might  be  fet  in  the  ufual  way,  to  the  day  of  the 
month,  for  common  ufe  ; but  to  the  natural  tangent  of  the 
declination,  when  great  accuracy  is  required. 

Ufe  of  the  Univerjal  Ring  Dial — -Place  the  line  a (on 
3 Z 2 the 


the  middle  of  the  fiiding.piece)  over  the  degree  of  latitude 
of  the  place  ( e . gr.  5 1 -f  for  London)  put  the  hue  which 
c.roffes  the  whole  of  the  cvtrfor  to  the  degree  of  the  fign,  or 
day  of  the  month.  Open  the  inftrument  fo  as  that  the  two 
rings  he  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  fufpend  it  by  the 
ring  H,  that  the  axis  of  the  dial,  reprefentecl  by  the  middle 
of  the  bridge,  may  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world. 
Then  turn  the  flat  fide  of  the  bridge  towards  the  fun,  fo 
that  his  rays,  finking  through  the  little  hole  in  the  middle 
©f  the  curfor,  may  fall  cxaiflly  on  a line  drawn  round  the 
middle  of  the  concave  furface  of  the  inner  ring  ; in  which 
cafe  the  bright  fpot  (hews  the  hour  of  the  day  in  the  faid 
concave  furface  of  the  ring.  Note,  the  hour  of  XII  is 
rot  (hewn  by  this  dial,  becaufe  the  outer  circle  being  then 
in  the  plane  of  the  metidian,  hinders  the  fun’s  rays  from 
falling  on  the  inner  ; nor  will  this  dial  fhtvv  the  hour  when 
the  fun  is  in  the  equinoctial,  becaufe  his  rays  then  fall  paral- 
lel to  the  plane  of  the  inner  circle. 

Dial,  Univerfal  Meridian,  fo  called  by  Mr.  F.  Wollaf- 
ton,  F.  R.  S.,  who  has  fhewn  how  to  conffruCl  it,  fo  as  to  ad- 
mit of  being  fct  to  any  latitude,  and  adapted  for  fhewing  the 
mean  folar  time  of  noon  by  infpe&ion,  without  any  calcula- 
tion. Although  this  dial  will  not  give  the  time  at  any  other 
part  of  the  day,  it  will  always  fhew  the  inflant  when  it  is  12 
o’clock,  without  any  regard  to  the  equation  of  time;  as 
well  the  inflant  of  apparent  noon,  and  confequently  the 
equation  of  time  alff,  which  is  always  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two.  This  method  is  defcribed  in  a qto.  pam- 
phlet, entitled  “ Directions  for  making  an  Univerfal  meri- 
ridian  Dial,”  &c.  and  puhlifhed  for  Wilkie  in  1793. 

Nofitirnal,  or  Night  Dial,  is  that  which  fhews  the  hours 
of  the  night. 

Of  this  there  are  two  kinds ; lunar  and  fidcrial. 

.Moot-Dial,  or  Lunar- Dial,  is  that  which  fhews  the 
hour  of  the  night  by  means  of  the  light,  or  fliadow,  of  the 
moon,  projc-£ltd  thereon  from  an  index. 

To  defcribe  a Moon  Dial — Suppofe,  e.  gr.  an  horizontal 
moon-dial  rtquired  : draw,  firft,  an  horizontal  fun-dial ; then 
ereCt  two  perpendiculars,  A B and  CD  ( Plate  II .Jig.  25.) 
to  the  line  of  XII  o’clock;  and,  dividing  the  interval  GF 
into  twelve  equal  parts,  through  the  feveral  points  of  divifion 
draw  lines  parallel  thereto  : now,  appropriating  the  firft  line 
CD  to  the  day  of  the  new  moon,  and  the  fecond  to  the  day 
when  the  moon  comes  an  hour  later  to  the  meridian  than 
the  fun  ; their  interfeCtions  with  the  hour-lines  will  give 
points,  through  which  to  draw  a curve  line  XII  XII  for 
the  meridian-line  of  the  moon.  After  the  like  manner  de- 
termine the  other  hour-iiues,  I I,  II  II,  III  III,  &c.  which 
the  Shadow  of  the  moon,  projected  from  the  ftyle  of  the  dial, 
interfeCts  at  the  refpeftive  hour  ; then  blot  out  the  hour- 
lines of  the  fun  dial,  together  with  the  perpendiculars  where- 
by the  lunar  hours  were  drawn,  and  divide  the  interval 
GF,  by  other  pirallel  lines,  into  fifteen  equal  parts,  anfwer- 
ing  to  the  fifteen  days  between  new  and  full  moon  ; laftly,  to 
thefe  lines  write  the  feveral  days  of  the  moon's  age. 

Now  the  moon’s  age  being  learnt  from  a calendar,  the 
interfeclion  of  the  line  of  the  moon’s  age  with  the  lunar  hour- 
lines, will  give  the  hour  of  the  night. 

After  the  lame  manner  may  any  other  fun-dial  be  con- 
verted into  a moon-dial. 

To  draw  a portable  Moon Dial. — On  a plane,  that  may 
be  railed  accoiding  to  the  elevation  of  the  equator,  defcribe 
a circle  AB  ( fig.  26  ) and  divide  its  circumference  into 
29^  equal  parts:  from  the  fame  centre  C defcribe  another 
moveable  circle  DE,  which  divide  into  twenty-four  equal 
parts,  or  hours ; in  the  centre  C ereCt  an  index,  as  foj  an 
tquino&ial  dial.. 


This  dial  being  duly  placed,  after  the  manner  of  an  equi- 
noctial dial,  and  the  XU  o’clock  line  brought  to  the  day  of 
the  moon’s  age  ; the  fhadow  of  the  index  will  give  the  hour. 

To  vfe  a Solar  as  a Li/nardDiM,  -.  i.  e.  to  find  the  hour  of 
the  night  by  a lun-dial.— Obierve  the  hour  which  the  fhadow 
of  the  index  points  at  by  moon  light,  find  the  moon’s  age 
in  the  calendar,  and  multiply  the  number  of  days  by  the 
produCl  is  the  number  of  hours  to  be  added  to  the  hour 
fhewn  by  the  fhadow,  throwing  out  x 2,  if  it  exceed,  to  give 
the  hour  rtquired  : the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  the  moon 
comes  to  the  lame  horary  circle  later  than  the  fun  by  about 
four-fifths  of  an  hour  every  day  ; and  at  the  tim.  of  new 
moon  the  folar  and  lunar  hour  coincide.  Or  thus : If  you 
know  the  time  of  the  moon’s  fouthing,  count  how  many 
hours  and  minutes  the  fhadow  on  the  dial  falls  fhort  of  12 
o’clock  ; fubtraCt  thefe  from  the  time  of  her  fouthing,  for 
the  hour  of  the  night.  But  if  the  fiiadow  fa  1 beyond  1 2,  add 
thefe  hours  and  minutes  (on  the  dial)  to  the  time  of  her 
fouthing,  rejecting  12,  if  it  exceed:  and  you  have  the 
hour  of  the  night. 

Dials,  Placing  of.  Every  dial  mud  be  fo  placed,  that  the 
upper  edge  of  the  ftyle  may  point  direclly  to  the  pole,  and 
that  the  horizontal  line  be  perfedly  level,  and  that  it  have 
its  proper  declination  and  inclination  ; and  in  an  upright 
dial,  that  the  1 2 o’clock  line  be  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 
Having  prepared  the  plane  on  which  the  dial  is  to  reft,  the 
hour  may  be  found  with  tolerable  accuracy  by  a large  equi- 
nodial  ring-dial,  to  which  a watch  is  to  be  fct  ; and  then 
the  dial  may  be  fixed  by  the  watch  at  leifure.  But  in  order 
to  have  the  time  more  exadly,  the  fin’s  altitude  fhonld  be 
taken  by  a good  quadrant,  and  the  precife  time  of  obferva- 
tion  noted  by  a clock  or  watch  : then  the  time  fhouid  be 
computed  for  the  obferved  altitude,  and  the  watch  ftt  to 
agree  with  that  time.  Otherwife,  take  two  equal  a'titudes 
of  the  fun  in  the  fame  day  in  fummvr;  one  between  feven 
and  ten  in  the  morning,  the  other  between  two  and  five  in 
the  afternoon  ; mark  the  moment  of  the  two  obfervatior9 
by  a clock  or  watch  ; and  if  the  watch  fhews  the  obferva- 
tions  to  be  at  equal  diltances  from  noon,  it  agrees  exaCtly 
with  the  fun  ; if  not,  the  watch  muff  be  comCted  by  half 
the  difference  of  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  interval?  ; and 
then  the  dial  may  be  fet  true  by  the  watch,  To  find'  a 
meridian  line,  fee  Meridian. 

It  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  if  a dial  be  made  accord- 
ing to  the  ftriCl  rules  of  calculation,  and  truly  fet  at  the 
inflant,  when  the  fun  is  in  the  meridian,  it  will  be  a minute 
too  faff  in  the  forenoon,  and  as  much  too  flow  in  the  after- 
noon, by  the  fhadow  of  the  ftyle;  becaufe  the  edge  of  the 
fhadow  that  fhews  the  time  is  even  with  the  foremoft  edge 
of  the  fun  in  the  forenoon,  and  with  his  hindmoft  edge  in  the 
afternoon,  on  the  dial,  whereas  the  fun’s  centre  determines 
the  time  in  the  (fuppofed)  hour  circles  of  the  heaven  ; and 
as  the  fun  is  half  a degree  in  breadth,  he  takes  two  minutes 
to  move  through  a fpace  equal  to  his  breadth.  ; and  there 
will  be  two  minutes  at  noon  in  which  the  fhadow  wilt  have 
no  motion  at  all  on  the  dial.  It  likewife  appears,  that  if  the 
dial  be  fet  true  by  the  fun  in  the  forenoon,  it  will  be  two 
minutes  too  flow  in  the  afternoon  ; and  vice  verfd.  The 
way  of  remedying  this  error,  is  to  fet  every  hour  and 
minute  divifion  on  the  dial  one  minute  nearer  XII  than  the 
calculation  requires.  Every  dial  is  alfo  too  faff  in  the  fore- 
noon and  too  flow  in  the  afternoon,  on  account  of  the  re- 
fraCtion  of  the  fun-beams,  by  which  the  fun  is  raifed  higher, 
and  the  fhadow  brought  nearer  the  fubffyle.  Fergufon’s 
Tab'es  and  TraCts,  p.  73  See. 

Dial-^ lanes,  plain  fuperficiee,  upon  which,  the  hour-lines 
o£  dials  are  drawn.  See  Dial, 

Djal, 


DIAL, 


Dial,  Siderlal.  See  Nocturnal, 

Dial,  Tide.  See  Tide  Dial. 

Dial. AW,  in  Ornithology , the  dial- grekle  of  Latham,  and 
Saularis  Gracula  of  Gmelin,  which  fee. 

DiAL-P/a/e,  is  tiie  face  of  an  inftrument  which  fhews  the 
time  or  hour  of  the  day  either  by  means  of  a moving  hand 
or  index,  or  by  the  ftiadow  of  a gnomon  that  falls  upon  it  j 
hence  we  hear  of  clock-dials,  watch-dials,  and  fun-dials. 

The  clock  makers  have  alfo  given  the  name  of  dials  to  a 
particular  fort  of  time  pieces ; viz . fuch  as  are  generally 
ufed  in  kitchens,  fhop3,  Sec.  They  are  eight  day  pendulum 
movements,  which  do  not  ftrike,  but  only  {hew  the  hours  and 
minutes. 

The  dial-plates  of  clocks  and  watches  are  almoft  univer- 
fally  divided  into  twelve  hours,  which  are  denoted  by  Roman 
numerals,  and  each  of  thofe  hours  is  fubdivided  into  five  mi- 
nutes, fo  as  to  divide  the  whole  circumference  into  fixty 
equal  parts  or  minutes.  Inftead  of  Roman  numerals,  the 
hours  of  fome  clocks  and  watches  are  often  indicated  by  the 
common  numerical  or  Arab'c  figures;  and  fometimes  they 
are  even  fancifully  indicated  by  the  letters  of  fome  particular 
word,  or  name.  We  have  fometimes,  though  feldom,  feen 
the  dial  plate  of  a clock  divided  into  24  hours,  or  twice  12  ; 
and  in  them  the  hour  hand  of  courfe  goes  round  once  only  in 
24  hours.  In  certain  particular  time-pieces,  the  hours  on 
the  dial  plate  are  difpofed  in  a lpiral  manner  ; fo  that  four  or 
fix  of  them  fill  up  the  whole  circumference,  and  the  reft  are 
marked  under  thofe,  and  nearer  to  the  centre  (as  in  Dr. 
Franklin’s  clock,  and  others)  ; the  hour  hand  then  going 
round  the  whole  circumference  in  lefs  time  than  12  hours. 
See  the  next  article. 

Diai.- Plate  of  a Clock  or  Watch,  called  alfo  the  face, 
is  that  fixed  plate  which  contains  the  divided  circles  of 
hours,  minutes,  and  feconds,  pointed  to  by  the  refpeClive 
hands,  and  which  is  pinned  to  the  frame  by  the  dial-pillars. 
This  plate,  in  the  ancient  machines,  was  made  ofhrafs,  en- 
graved into  various  devices,  and  lilvered,  fometimes  only 
partially  ; but  the  modern  makers  prefer  enamel  to  filvering, 
and  that  either  real  or  imitative,  according  to  the  price  in- 
tended to  be  charged  for  the  workmanfhip.  The  maker’s 
name  is  alfo  ufually  put  on  lome  confpicuous  part  of  the  dial- 
plate  ; and  if  the  machine  is  contrived  fo  as  to  have  the  re- 
peating mechamfm,  the  days  of  the  month,  the  moon’s  age, 
the  days  of  the  week,  or  fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic,  Sec. 
The  divided  circles  containing  thefe,  or  fome  of  thefe,  are 
introduced,  and  perforations  to  {hew  the  divifions  of  other 
fmaller  plates,  revolving  within  or  behind  the  principal  plate, 
are  frequently  fuperadded. 

Dial- Work  of  a Clock  or  Watch , properly  fpeaking,  is  that 
work  whieh  relates  to  the  dial-plate,  hands,  dial-pillars,  and 
fmall  revolving  plates,  that  are  fometimes  calculated  to  per- 
form their  revolutions  in  certain  given  periods  of  time  ; 
but,  becaufe  the  refpeClive  periods,  and  relative  fitua- 
tions  of  the  moving  parts  depend  on  the  motion-work, 
or  wheel-work,  contained  between  the  dial-plate  and  the 
frame,  the  term  dial-work  may  be  faid  to  include  alfo  the 
motion-work,  on  which  depend  the  figure,  dimenfions,  and 
circles  of  indication  on  the  dial-plate,  as  well  as  the  number 
of  indicating  hands.  In  the  intancy  of  clock-work,  there 
was  but  one  hand,  indicating  the  hours  and  fubdivilions  of 
the  hour,  and  inferted  on  the  protruding  arbor  of  the 
fufee,  or  barrel,  made  to  revolve  in  twelve  hours  ; but  when 
the  motion-work  was  introduced  to  fubdivide  the  hour  more 
fenfibly  into  minute  portions,  it  xvas  found  that  any  modified 
period  of  time  might  be  represented  by  wheel-work,  bor- 
rowing its  motion  from  the  going-part  of  the  machine, 
without  materially  altering  its  rate  of  going,  particularly 


when  the  motions  produced  are  flow.  Hence  arofe  the 
practice  of  reprefenting  planetary  phenomena,  and  of  intro- 
during  various  devices,  either  for  ufe  or  ornament,  which 
enhance  the  value,  or  rather  the  price  of  many  clocks  and 
watches,  of  which  a great  portion  of  the  mechanifm  is  fu- 
perfluous,  and  frequently  renders  the  rate  of  their  going 
unsteady.  It  might  be  confidcred  as  unneceffary  now,  that 
clocks  and  watches  are  in  every  perfon’s  poffcflion,  to  give 
a minute  detail  of  the  circles  and  hands  on  an  ordinary  dial- 
plate;  but  as  many  of  our  readers  may  wifh  to  know  the  con- 
nection between  the  hour  and  minute  hands,  in  regard  to  the 
mechanifm  behind  the  dial,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  to  Plate 
XII.  of  Horology,  and  to  the  deferiptions  of  an  eight-days’ 
portable  clock  with  repeating  mechanifm,  under  the  head 
Clock,  where  the  requifite  information  has  been  already 
given.  The  fame  defeription  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
dial-work  of  an  ordinary  watch : and  when  the  feconds 
are  ftiewn  by  a long  hand  moving  from  the  centre  of  the 
face,  the  calliper  is  fo  laid  down,  that  a cannon  wheel 
revolves  in  a minute,  (over  a bridge  that  has  got  a tube 
furrounding  the  interior  cannon  wheel  of  the  hours)  in  con- 
fequence  of  its  conne&ion  with  a fimilar  wheel  on  the  arbor 
of  the  wheel  that  ufually  carries  the  feconds’  hand  out  of  the 
centre.  The  dials  fhewn  in  Plate  XXIII.  already  dtfenbed, 
as  contrived  by  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Fergufon,  have  no 
motion-work,  but  {imply  the  hands,  or  revolving  plates  at- 
tached to  the  arbors  of  the  going  part  of  the  clock,  which 
we  mention  here  with  a reference  to  the  word  Clock,  left 
the  reader  ftiould  ccnfult  our  prefenc  article  for  them  in 
vain.  We  have  alfo  deferibed  the  dial-work  of  Enderlin’s 
equation  clock,  as  feen  in  Plate  XXIV.,  in  fg.  2,  of  which  is 
feen  a dial  with  the  hours,  minutes,  and  feconds  out  of  the 
centre,  together  with  other  appendages,  with  the  account  of 
which  the  curious  reader  will  be  interefted  in  the  article  al- 
ready referred  to.  We  have,  however,  referved  for  our 
prefent  article  three  or  four  different  fperimens  of  dial-work, 
that  have  not  been  before  deferibed,  and  that,  we  traft,  will 
therefore  be  acceptable  to  the  public, 

Plate  XXXI.  of  Horology  prefents  two  figures,  the  firPc 
of  which  exhibits  the  motion-work  under  the  dial  of  a clock, 
that  indicates  the  days  of  the  week  and  month,  together  with 
that  of  the  moon’s  age,  and  at  the  fame  time  reprefents  the 
moon’s  phafes;  and  fg.  2,  is  the  reprefentation  of  the  corre- 
fponding  dial,  w'ith  the  parts  feen  through  the  perforated 
parts.  In  fg.  1,  the  letter  a is  placed  on  the  wheel  of  72 
teeth  that  revolves,  as  in  common,  in  twelve  hours,  by  means 
of  its  connection  with  the  earn  on  pinion  of  fix  leaves  ; 
to  this  wheel  is  attached  another  fmaller  one,  b,  of  30  teeth, 
or  any  other  convenient  number,  which  actuates  a third  of 
fixty,  2.  e.  double  its  number,  in  24  hours  exactly,  but  in  a 
contrary  direction,  which  is  feen  denoted  by  c.  This  wheel 
of  60  teeth  has  two  pins  projecting  from  its  plane,  feen  near 
the  fmall  letter  c,  one  of  which  only  we  will  regard  at  pre- 
fent. The  pin  nearer  to  the  extremity  of  the  wheel  comes 
in  contaCt  with  a tooth  d,  projecting  from  the  edge  of  the 
verticalbar  de,  once  in  every  24  hours,  and  lifts  this  bar,  which 
is  kept  in  a true  vertical  polition  by  a little  bridge,  e,  below, 
and  a pin  within  the  flit  at  the  fuperior  end,  which  pin  is  held 
by  a fmall  cock,  over  the  plane  of  the  twelve-hours'  wheel : the 
confequence  of  this  diurnal  lifting  is,  that  a jointed  tooth, 
f,  actached  to  the  faid  vertical  bar,  takes  one  of  the  feven  points 
of  the  ftar^,  and  turns  the  ftar  till  the  heel  of  the  fautoir,  h, 
paffes  the  point  of  the  ftar  at  prefent  refting  againft  its  leg, 
and  pufhes  it  one-feventh  part  rouna  by  ttie  aClion  of  the 
fmall  fpring,  2;  the  vertical  bar  then  delcends  by  its  weight, 
its  tooth  being  clear  of  the  pin  in  whtel  c,  till  its  jointed 
tooth,  /,  fails  on  the  next  fucceeding  point  of  the  ftar,  on 
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which  it  would  reft  if  it  had  no  joint  ; but  the  weight  of  the 
bar  is  fuflicient  to  make  this  tooth,  f,  turn  on  its  pivot  or 
joint,  till  it  has  paffedthe  faid  point  of  the  (tar,  after  which 
the  little  fpring  underneath  the  back  part  of  the  tooth  re- 
ftores  its  horizontal  pofition,  below  the  point  of  the  ftar 
that  is  to  be  caught  the  fucceeding  day;  and  in  this  way,  the 
ftar  is  made  to  revolve  in  feven  days,  by  as  many  fudden 
daily  leaps,  and  it  prefents  an  attached  plate  with  feven 
days  of  the  week  on  it,  as  they  occur,  to  an  aperture  at  one 
of  the  inferior  corners  of  the  dial  where  the  word  Monday 
is  now  feen  exhibited  in  Jig.  2. 

Again,  the  inner  pin,  projecting  from  the  plane  of  the  24 
hour  wheel  c,  meeting  with  the  curved  triangular  pare  of  K/, 
which  is  a piece  of  metal  moveable  on  a ftud  at  the  point  /, 
Hides  along  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  raifes  it  upwards,  while 
the  jointed  tooth,  attached  to  its  oppoftte  end,  is  depreffed,  fo 
as  to  urge  a tooth  of  the  ferrated  rim,  kept  in  its  place  by 
the  three  rollers,  in,  n , and  a;  prefently,  however,  the  pin  of 
c comes  in  contaCt  with  the  extreme  corner  of  K,  that  points 
downwards,  and  paffing  it,  allows  it  to  return  from  its  elevated 
pofition,  till  its  tail-piece  meets  with  a pin  in  the  fmall  cock 
below  /;  but  its  weight  is  fuflicient  to  make  it  fall  with  velo- 
city enough  to  bend  the  joint  of  the  tooth  that  impels  the 
rim  : therefore,  a fpring  is  attached  to  the  fmall  cock,  and 
aCts  on  the  back  portion  of  the  tail-piece,  to  give  the  requi- 
fite  force  in  the  fall.  The  tooth  here  has  alfo  a re-aCting 
fpring,  like  the  jointed  tooth  f and  finds  its  horizontal  pofition 
by  means  of  its  aClion  on  the  back  part  of  the  tooth  feen 
refting  on  a pin,  that  prevents  its  falling  beyond  the  horizon- 
tal line.  Now,  as  the  rim  in  queftion  has  31  teeth  on  its 
interior  edge,  one  of  which  is  moved  thus  every  day,  it  is 
evident,  that  if  its  plane  be  divided  into  3 1 equal  fpaces,  they 
will  be  fo  many  day  fpaces,  to  indicate  the  day  of  the  month, 
as  feen  through  fome  convenient  opening  in  the  dial,  which, 
for  the  fake  of  uniformity,  may  be  juft  above  the  point  VI 
of  the  dial,  as  we  have  given  it  in  Jig  2.  This  rim,  it  will 
be  obftrved,  will  require  a monthly  adjuftment  by  hand,  that 
No.  1.  may  begin  with  the  firft  day  of  each  month.  We 
have,  indeed,  feen  a contrivance,  different  from  Enderlin’s 
already  deferibed,  for  making  the  month-plate  adjuft  itfelf  at 
the  end  of  each  month,  in  a clock  made  by  a Scotchman  of 
the  name  of  Smith,  of  Pittenwcen,  in  Fifefhire,  and  exhibited 
in  1808,  for  public  infpeCtion,  at  No.  27,  Leicefter  fquare; 
but  as  fome  part  of  the  value  of  the  fuperb  machine  confided 
of  this  contrivance,  which  was  (hewn  us  in  confidence,  we 
feel  not  at  liberty  to  make  it  public,  without  the  proprietor’s 
previous  confent.  On  the  rim  we  have  been  deferibing  is  a 
pin,  which  takes  hold  of  one  of  the  12  points  of  the  ftar^, 
the  adlion  of  which  is  precifely  the  fame  as  that  of  ftar  g, 
already  deferibed  ; on  a plate  connected  with  this  ftar,  and 
revolving  with  it  in  12  months,  are  the  months  defignated 
and  fliewn  through  another  opening  at  the  inferior  corner  of 
the  dial,  in  Jig.  2.  oppofite  to  that  of  the  days.  The  two 
engraved  plates  of  the  days  and  months  are  defignated  in 
Jig.  1.  by  dotted  circles  only.  The  wheel  a , which  we 
have  faid  revolves  in  the  fpace  of  12  hours,  has  alfo  its  pin 
for  the  moon’s  wheel,  independently  of  its  pin  for  making 
the  clock  (trike,  which  pin  takes  the  interior  end  of  the  lever 
q , that  carries  a third  jointed  tooth,  in  every  refpeCt  like  thofe 
deferibed,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  aCtion ; and  whenever  the 
interior  end  of  the  faid  lever  is  depreffed  by  its  pin  of  wheel 
72,  which  happens  once  in  each  12  hours,  the  jointed  tooth 
pufhes  a tooth  of  the  moon’s  wheel,  which  confift  of  118  ; 

■ hence  two  of  thefe  are  actuated  in  the  fpace  of  each  24  hours, 
and  the  fautoir  r keeps  this  wheel  Readily  to  its  place  after 
each  pufh  ; thus  the  moon’s  wheel,  denoted  by  j-,  revolves 
once  in  59  days,  or  in  a period  fomewhat  more  than  two 


lunations.  On  the  plane  of  the  moon’s  wheel,  which  is  a 
folid  plate,  are  painted  two  moons  diametrically  oppofite  each 
other,  which  appear  to  put  on  all  the  natural  afpeCts  fuccef- 
flvely,  by  the  help  of  a triangular  aperture  in  the  dial-plate, 
two  Tides  of  which  figure  are  femi-circles  to  the  radius  of 
the  moon’s  curvature,  as  reprefented  in  f.g.  2,  which  is  the 
fituation  for  Monday,  July  4th  i8cS,  when  the  moon’s  age 
is  12.  The  edge  of  the  moon’s  plate,  beyond  the  painted 
part,  is  figured  twice  over  into  29!  fpaces,  which  are  the 
fpaces  of  the  moon’s  age  feen  through  the  curved  opening 
over  the  moon  herfelf,  at  any  given  time.  The  hour  and 
minute  hands,  and  alfo  the  circles  of  the  dial,  being  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  require  no  explanation.  The  practical  ob- 
jections to  the  dial-work  here  deferibed,  are,  that  the  regu- 
larity of  the  maintaining  power  is  greatly  interrupted  by  the 
hourly,  daily,  and  monthly  oppoiing  forces  to  be  overcome  by 
only  (hort  intervals  of  action,  particularly  when  the  weights 
and  fptitigs  that  conftitute  the  oppofing  forces  are  confider- 
able,  which  they  muft  be  toanfwer  their  purpofe  ; fecondly, 
the  means  ufed,  though  they  profefs  to  be  Ample,  in  as  much 
as  they  avoid  folar  and  lunar  calculations  for  appropriate 
wheel-work,  yet  are  aCtualiy  more  complex  and  expenfive 
than  proper  trains  would  be,  without  re-aCting  fprings,  and 
other  mechanical  appendages;  and,  laftly,  manual  adjuftment 
of  the  monthly  plate  is  requifite  many  times  within  the 
year,  as  well  as  occafionally  a rectification  of  the  moon’s  age 
neceffary,  when  the  deficiency  of  44  minutes  3 feconds 
amounts  to  an  entire  day.  We  might  here  proceed  to  (hew 
how  Fergufon,  Jenkins,  and  others,  have  obviated  the  ob- 
jections we  have  dated,  by  introducing  the  refpeCtive  calcula- 
tions of  trains  into  their  aftronomical,  or  rather  planetary, 
clocks ; but  as  the  accoums  of  them  have  been  publifhed  by 
the  authors  themfelves,  in  Fergufon’s  Mechanical  ExerciFs, 
and  in  a deferiplion  of  feveral  aftronomical  and  geographical 
clocks,  by  Henry  Jenkins,  London,  1778,  we  will  give  the 
dial-work  of  a fmail  portable  clock,  contrived  by  the  writer 
of  the  prefent  article  in  the  year  1800,  which  indicates  all 
the  periods  of  the  preceding  clock,  with  the  addition  of  the 
moon’s  place  in  the  ecliptic,  and  of  her  nodes,  latitude,  and 
apogee,  in  a fimple  and  unobjectionable  manner,  and  which 
is  the  only  clock  that  has  been  made  of  the  kind. 

Fig.  1.  of  Plate  XXXIF  of  Horology , (hews  the  motion- 
work  of  the  little  clock  alluded  to,  and  Jig.  2.  its  dial,  forming 
together  what  may  be  called  its  dial-whed.  Partly  on  account 
of  the  fimplicity  of  the  wheel- work,  which  (lands  in  place  of 
the  ordinary  .motion-work,  and  partly  for  the  fake  of  novelty, 
in  the  mode  of  reading  the  time  indicated,  the  hours  and  mi- 
nutes are  both  pointed  to,  at  all  times,  by  the  fame  hand; 
the  minutes  are  indicated  in  the  outer  large  circle  of  Arabic 
figures,  and  the  hours  in  the  inner  one,  or  circle  of  Roman 
numeral?,  which,  at  firft  fight,  will  appeara  paradox,  but  when 
the  reader  is  told  that  the  inner  circle  moves  as  well  as  the 
common  hand,  the  wonder  will  ceafe ; their  refpeCtive  velo- 
cities are  60  ; 55  ; fo  that  fuppofing  the  point  XII  and  the 
hand  to  ftart  together  from  the  point  60,  in  the  fixed 
circle,  when  the  hand  has  gone  round,  which  it  does  in  an 
hour,  and  indicates  minutes  on  the  fixed  circle,  the  hour-plate 
has  its  point  XII  at  55,  and  its  point  I at  60,  under  the  end 
of  the  hand  ; and  at  every  fucceffive  revolution  of  the  hand, 
the  hour-plate  falls  back  the  twelfth  part  of  a circle,  and  in 
the  fame  proportion  for  any  frnaller  quantity,  by  which  means 
both  the  hour  and  minute,  at  any  period  of  the  day,  are 
both  immediately  under  their  common  hand.  At  prefent 
the  indication  is  half  paft  one  o’clock,  as  feen  in  Jig.  2 ; and 
puzzling  as  this  mode  may  Fern  at  firft,  it  is  aftually  more 
fimple  for  a child  to  learn,  than  the  ordinary  mode  by  two 
hands,  where  one  may  be  miftaken  for  the  other  ; .the  only 
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objection  is,  that  the  hour  cannot  fo  well  be  known  at  a dis- 
tance. The  moveable  plate  being  Small,  and  equally  poifed, 
by  being  circular,  cor.ititutes  m obftacle  to  tree  motion. 
The  relative  velocities  are  thus  effefted  : the  hand  is  carried 
by  the  arbor  of  the  hour-wheel  in  the  ufual  way,  and  a tubed 
or  cannon  pinion,  a,  of  22  leaves,  is  put  on  tight,  in  the 
common  manner,  which  gives  its  velocity  to  a pinion,  b,  of  a 
fimilar  number,  and  this  pinion  being  made  long  and  conical, 
turns  on  a Hud  in  the  front  of  the  frame,  and  actuates  a third 
pinion  of  24,  concentric  with  the  firfi  and  covering  it,  round 
the  tube  of  the  little  bridge  that  takes  off  the  friction  as 
ufual,  fo  that,  as  the  velocities  of  the  lirfi  and  third  pinions 
are  to  each  other  inverfely  as  their  refpeftive  numbers  of 
leaves,  the  revolving  hand  and  hour-plate  move  with  the 
velocities  24  and  22,  that  is,  60  and  55,  as  before  Hated.  In 
this  mode  of  indicating  time,  three  pinions  without  wheels 
are  all  that  are  neceffary  for  the  motion-work,  whereas  three 
wheels  and  one  pinion,  or  two  wheels  and  two  pinions,  are 
ufually  wanted  to  make  the  velocities  of  two  hands  12  : 1. 

But  this  Ample  mode  of  indicating  time  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  other  motions  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dial- 
work,  and  the  indication  might  be  effected  in  the  ordinary 
way  without  interfering  with  what  follows,  provided  the 
ftriking  work  fhould  be  introduced  and  require  it.  It  rnay 
be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  the  long  fide  pinion  will  add 
better  when  made  not  quite  conical,  but  like  two  pinions, 
varying  a little  in  diameter,  placed  clofe  in  contact.  The 
fmall  wheel  c in  fg.  1,  revolves  in  feven  days  by  means  of  its 
interior  connection  with  the  fufee-arbor,  from  which  the 
moving  power  is  taken,  and  is  always  detached,  by  pufhing 
in  the  key,  during  the  aft  of  winding,  which  is  performed 
on  the  pofierior  part  ; it  is  not  neceffary  to  Hate  more  parti- 
cularly how  the  multiplication  from  12  hours  to  feven  days 
arifes,  as  the  operation  is  of  the  limplell  nature  ; being  only 
as  1 to  14;  the  arbor  of  this  wheel  c,  which  has  32  teeth, 
carries  the  fmall  hand  that  points  out  the  feven  days  of  the 
week  in  one  of  the  two  correfponding  fmall  divided  circles 
jn  fg.  2 ; by  this  wheel  of  32  teeth  is  a large  one  of  135 
driven,  which  is  concentric  with  the  lunar  plate,  that  is  car- 
ried round  by  its  arbor  in  of  7 days,  or  in  29'’  121'  45 
. 32 


The  arbor  of  this  large  wheel,  as  well  as  that  of  wheel 
32,  paffes  through  both  plates  of  the  clock  frame,  and  is 
therefore  Heady.  Oa  the  plane  of  the  moon’s  plate  is 
painted  a black  fpiral  on  a white  ground,  tapering  both 
ways  from  the  middle  in  fuch  a way,  that  the  greateff 
breadth  will  juH  cover  the  round  hole  made  at  the  top  of  the 
dial,  through  which  the  moon’s  prefent  afpeft  may  always  be 
feen,  as  it  comfponds  to  her  age.  The  arbor  of  the  lunar 
wheel  projefts  and  receives  three  hands  ; that  with  a lune  on 
it  points  out  the  moon’s  age  in  the  outermoH  circle  of  29! 
fpaces  of  Arabic  characters,  and  alfo  the  time  of  fout’ning  111 
the  fecond  circle  of  Roman  numerals;  the  Hraight  hand  in- 
dicates the  time  of  high  water  at  each  tide  in  the  faid  fecond 
circle,  when  fet  for  any  particular  place  at  new  moon  ; and 
the  third  hand,  that  has  a crofs  near  its  extremity,  fliews  the 
day  of  the  month  in  the  outermoH  circle,  but  requires  adjuff- 
ment  at  the  end  of  the  month.  To  the  lunar  arbor  is  at- 
tached a pinion  of  24  leaves,  not  feen,  driving  a wheel  d,  of 
107  teeth  round  a Hud  in  the  front  plate,  and  another  pinion 
of  31  leaves,  faH  to  it,  aftuates  a fecond  wheel  of  86  teeth 

round,  in  of  — of  29d  I2h  45m,  which  period  reduced  is 
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3651  6h  im  5s,  and  a hand,  infertedon  its  arbor,  points  out  the 
month  and  fun’s  place  in  the  fmall  ecliptic,  correfponding  in 
iize  to  the  week  circle,  in  which  the  days  are  indicated. 


Upon  the  annual  arbor  of  wheel  86  is  alfo  put  a fmall  cir- 
cular plate  divided  into  29I  fpaces,  which  fits  into  a round 
hole  cut  in  the  dial,  the  arbor  being  pivoted  acrofs  the  frame, 
like  the  lunar  and  weekly  arbors ; the  ufe  of  this  fmall  plate 
is  to  flievv  the  moon’s  place  in  the  contiguous  fmail  ecliptic  ; 
for  whatever  be  the  moon’s  age  indicated  in  its  proper  circle, 
the  fame  age  looked  to,  in  this  little  revolving  circle  of  29^, 
will  be  oppofite  the  moon’s  mean  place  in  the  ecliptic  at  that 
time.  JuH  behind  the  fnall  lunar  plate  which  revolves  in  a 
year,  and  in  the  fame  plane  with  the  principal  dial-plate,  are 
fixed  fall  to  the  annual  arbor  two  other  wheels,  one  of  98 
teeth,  and  the  other  of  5 5 ; the  former  clofe  behind  the  dial, 
and  the  other  contiguous  to  that  ; thefe  drive  each  a corre- 
fponding wheel  round  the  lunar  arbor,  confidsred  as  a com- 
mon Hem  ; the  98  drives  a fellow  of  93  teeth,  and  the  55  a 
fellow  of  62  ; the  former  pair  of  wheels  regulate  the  plate  of 
the  moon’s  nodes  and  latitude,  marked  on  the  plane  of  the 
wheel  itfelf,  which  is  not  croffed,  and  the  other  pair  carries  a 
double  hand,  having  A at  one  end,  and  P at  the  other,  to 
ihew  when  the  moon’s  hand  comes  in  conjunction  with  the 
mean  apogeal  or  perigeal  point  of  her  variable  orbit.  At  the 
time  the  contriver  of  this  clock  adopted  the  numbers  for  the 
retrograde  motion  of  the  nodes,  and  progrefiive  motion  of  the 
apogee  and  perigee,  he  was  not  aware  that  they  had  been 
ufed  in  orreries,  but  he  has  fince  found  that  the  ratios  he  cal- 
culated for  thefe  purpofes  have  been  chofen  for  the  like  ufes 
in  fome  other  inilruments  of  iliuHration-  According  to 
thefe  numbers,  the  periods  produced  by  the  wheel-work  are 
refpeftively  18I,  and  S£  civil  years  : and  wherever  the  lunar 
hand  is  feen  at  any  time,  the  latitude  indicated  thereby  on 
the  innermoH  circle,  and  the  moon’s  polition,  with  rtfpeft  to 
the  apogee  or  perigee,  may  be  feen,  and  confequently  her 
apparent  diameter  and  horizontal  parallax,  depending  on  her 
dillance  from  the  earth,  may  be  judged  of  at  the  time  of  in- 
fpeftion,  and  might  even  be  indicated  if  another  Hill  fmaller 
plate  were  marked  therewith,  and  fubllituted  for  the  double 
hand.  The  pofitions  of  the  refpeftive  hands,  and  fmall  plates, 
are  for  Monday  July  4th,  of  the  year  1808,  when  the  moon’s 
age  is  12,  her  fituation  at  perigee,  and  alfo  a little  to  the 
north  fide  of  the  afeending  node,  the  fun’s  place,  a little  Hiort 
of  the  middle  of  Cancer,  and  the  moon’s,  a few  degrees  Hiort 
of  the  end  of  Scorpio.  In  our  article  Chronometer,  we 
mentioned  that  the  late  Margetts  contrived  the  dial-work  of 
his  chronometers  fo  ingenioufly,  that  both  iolar  and  fidereal 
time,  in  the  three  different  denominations  of  hours,  minutes, 
and  fecondc,  are  conftantly  indicated  at  the  fame  time,  and 
confequently,  the  fun’s  mean  right  afcenlion  alfo,  which  is 
the  difference  between  mean  folar  and  fidereal  time,  at  any 
given  infiant  ; and  as  we  promifed  to  deferibe  the  contrivance 
under  the  prefent  head,  we  propofe  to  introduce  it  next. 

Fig.  1.  of  Plate  XXXIII.  is  a plan  of  the  wheels  and 
pinions  employed  in  the  motion-work,  and  fig.  2.  is  the  re- 
prefentation  of  the  dials,  of  which  there  are  four,  one  large  and 
three  fmall,  and  of  the  three  hands ; both  figures  being  of 
the  real  fize.  We  will  explain,^.  1.  firff  ; after  prernifing 
that  we  have  inferted  the  letters  of  reference  a , b , c,  d,  and  e, 
on  the  margin  of  the  face  to  avoid  confufion,  and  have  referred 
by  dotted  Hraight  lines  to  the  centres  to  wh;ch  they  refpeft- 
ively belong,  and  where  the  reader  is  defired  to  conceive 
them  placed:  at  the  centre  a,  the  hour-wheel  or  centre- 
wheel  arbor  projefts,  as  ufual,  from  the  frame  of  the  chrono- 
meter, and  takes  the  minutes-hand  round  the  large  circle, 
beyond  the  fmall  face  to  the  right  in  fg.  2,  in  a folar  hour 
on  a tube  of  Heel  that  fits  tight  by  friftion  on  the  faid  arbor, 
which  tube  is  fquared  as  ufual  to  receive  its  hand  ; to  the 
lower  extremity  of  this  tube,  or  cannon,  as  the  workmen  call 
it,  are  attached  two  cannon  pinions,  the  inferior  one  of  80 

leaves. 
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leaves,  and  the  fupertor  one  of  15,  both  which  eonfequently 
revolve  together,  in  the  fame  petiod  of  one  hour;  the  under 
pinion  of  80,  being  of  (mail  diameter,  has  its  teeth  fo  dimi- 
nutive, that  the  naked  eye  can  fearcely  perceive  that  there 
are  any,  and  drives  the  large  wheel  of  4S7  teeth  round  the 
centre  c,  where  a tube  furrounds  the  folar  feconds’  hand,  and 
forms  a ftud  for  this  wheel,  in  order  that  the  arbor  of  the 
feconds’  hand,  proje&ing  as  ufual  from  the  frame,  may  have, 
no  fri&ion  from  contaft,  which  it  would  have  if  the  faid  fixed 
tube  were  not  iaterpofed  ; the  period  of  this  large  wheel  is 

AA  of  a folar  hour,  or  6h  5™  1 j,  and  it  carries  round  with  it 
OO 

the  lowed  fmall  face  in  Jig.  2,  in  a direction  contrary  to  that 
of  the  motion  of  the  feconds’  hand,  which  points  to  its  divi- 
fions.  and  alfo  to  the  fixed  divifions  of  the  circle  lurrounding 
this  fmall  face  on  the  large  dial  itfelf.  Again,  the  upper 
cannon  pinion,  of  15  leaves,  actuates  one  of  the  two  wheels 
of  75  teeth  that  revolve  on  the  fu fee’s  arbor,  as  on  a Itud, 
at  the  point  d,  both  of  which  wheels,  being  of  the  fame  dia- 
meter and  conltruition,  and  lying  over  one  another,  appear 
to  an  eye  placed  over  them  in  the  plan  as  one  wheel ; the 
wheel,  however,  in  queftion,  is  the  under  one,  to  which  a pi- 
nion of  15,  not  feen,  is  attached,  that  drives  the  under  one 
of  two  fimilar  wheels  of  72  teeth  each,  round  a ftud  at  the 

75-  72 

point  i,  in  the  period  - — x— - of  a folar  hour,  that  is,  in  24 

15  15 

hours  of  folar  time  : and  upon  a tube  on  this  under  wheel  of  72 
is  the  folar  hour  band  placed,  that  revolves  in  an  exaft  folar 
day,  and  indicates  the  24  hours  of  mean  folar  time  on  the  large 
circle  of  Roman  characters,  that  furrounds  the  left-hand  fmall 
face.  Thus,  the  three  hands  indicate  the  folar  hours,  minutes, 
and  feconds  on  the  three  fixed  circles  of  the  large  plate  or 
dial  We  have  already  feen,  that  the  great  wheel  of  487 
teeth  revolves,  by  its  connection  with  the  cannon  pinion,  of  80, 

' of  an  hour,  or  in  6’1  1 5s,  which  period  is  exactly 


in 


80 


365^  minutes  of  folar  time;  to  this  wheel  a pinion  of  12 
leaves  is  fall,  that  impels  a wheel  of  72  teeth  round  a ftud, 
or  pin,  on  the  cock_/’,  that  lies  over  a part  of  wheel  487, 
at  the  point  e ; this  wheel  has  again  a pinion  faft  to  it  of  8 
leaves,  that  impels  the  wheel  of  80  teeth  round  the  cannon 
72  80 


at  a,  in 
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15“  5h  15™,  or  365  J hours;  and  to  the  tube  of  this  wheel 
of  80  the  retrograde  right-hand  fmall  plate,  or  dial,  is  at- 
tached by  friction,  and,  eonfequently,  revolves  with  it,  as 
the  fmall  dial  on  the  inferior  part  of  the  face  docs  with  the 
large  wheel  of  487,  to  which  it  is  alfo  attached  by  the  fric- 
tion of  their  tubes;  and,  laftly,  a train  of  — x — , in  every 

15  15 

rcfpect  fimilar  to  the  one  of  this  denomination,  already  de- 
scribed, converts  the  3 65^  hours  into  365J  days,  for  the 
period  of  the  third,  or  left-hand  fmall  dial’s  retrograde  revo- 
lution ; that  is,  the  pinion  of  15,  faft  to  the  wheel  of  80 
teeth,  drives  the  upper  75  round  the  point  d,  and  its  pinion 
of  1.5  again  drives  the  upper  72  in  the  manner  before  de- 

feribed,  the  train  being,  in  both  cafes,  equal  to  — . Now, 

1 

the  manner  in  which  fidereal  time  is  indicated  is,  by  means  of 
the  folar  hands  pointing  to  the  three  fmall  dials  that  revolve 
in  a retrograde  direction,  as  they  regard  thefe  hands,  in  365^ 
days,  365?  hours,  and  365+  minutes  refpeftively  ; the  fidereal 
hours,  minutes,  and  feconds  being  ftiorter  in  duration  than 
folar  ones,  by  fuch  a minute  quantity,  as  amounts,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, to  an  entire  fidereal  day  in  a year,  conftitute  that 
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minutes,  which  period  is 


fpecies  of  time  which  is  ufed  as  the  meafure  of  the  right 
afeenfion  of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  which  is  itfelf 
meafured  by  the  earth’s  abfolute  rotations  on  its  axis,  as 
they  have  a reference  to  a ilar,  or  any  fixed  point  in  the 
heavens  ; whereas,  folar,  or  common  time,  is  meafured  by 
the  faid  rotations,  as  they  vefpect  the  fun,  in  apparent 
motion;  which  apparent  motion  is  the  confequence  of  the 
earth’s  annual  progrefs  in  the  ecliptic.  The  difference  be- 
tween a folar  and  fidereal  day,  in  folar  time,  is  fomewhat 
lefs  than  four  minutes,  or  3"’  56*. 55,  fo  that  a difference,  or 
acceleration  of  fidereal,  on  folar  time  of  one  fecond,  takes 
place  in  about  fix  minutes  of  folar  time,  namely,  in 

— - — ~ — — — - — 6m.o87 6 ; hence,  fuppofing  the  figures  of 

the  fmall  dials  to  be  put,  at  any  time,  to  coincide  with  the 
fame  figures  on  the  circles  furrounding  them  on  the  fixed 
face,  after  about  fix  minutes,  or  entire  revolutions  of  the 
folar  feconds’-hand,  the  revolving  feconds’-face  or  fmaii  dial, 
ought  to  fall  back  one  fecond  /pace,  but  the  other  two  fmall 
dia;s  wi,l  appear  unaltered,  by  rcafon  of  the  flownefs  of 
their  motion  ; in  the  next  fix  minutes  two  feconds  of  differ- 
ence will  be  indicated  by  the  iecond-’-hand,  i.  e.  the  folar 
feconds  will  be  pointed  to  on  the  fixed  face,  and  fidereal 
feconds  on  the  moveable  dial,  which,  therefore,  we  call  the 
fidereal  feconds’-dial,  and  the  difference  of  the  two  indica- 
tions will  be  two  feconds  ; in  like  manner,  after  iixty  fuch 
periods  of  fix  minutes  nearly,  that  is,  after  upwards  of  fix 
hours,  one  minute-fpace  of  difference  will  be  indicated  by 
the  minutes’-hand,  when  the  time,  (hewn  on  the  moveable 
dial,  is  compared  with  the  time  on  the  fixed  circle  of 
minutes,  and  the  feconds’-hand  will  now,  as  at  firft,  indicate 
both  folar  and  fidereal  feconds  alike,  by  rtafon  of  the  firft 
minute  of  difference  being  completed  ; and  thus,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  whole  24  folar  hours,  there  will  be  a difference 
of  nearly  four  minute  fpaces  fhewn  by  the  minute  hand  ; 
but  as  yet  there  is  fearcely  any  alteration  perceptible  in  the 
hour-circles,  nor  will  there  be  a difference  of  one  hour’s 
fpace  till  upwards  of  15  days  have  tranlpired.  Strictly 
fpeaking,  the  period  in  which  the  acceleration  will  amount 
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to  a fecond,  by  the  wheel-work,  will  be  —■ - of  a minute,  or 

80 

6.0S75  minutes,  and  as  the  annual  period  of  the  retrograde 
motion  of  the  fidereal  hour-dial  is  365'1  6h  om,  in  Read  of 
363d  6h  9m  IIs- 5,  the  whole  error  in  the  indication  of 
fidereal  time,  by  the  folar  hands  pointing  to  the  fidereal, 
or  moveable  dials,  will  be  little  more  than  one  fecond  and  a 
half  in  a fidereal  year,  which,  it  will  be  allowed,  is  hardly 
worth  naming.  The  adjuftment  of  the  dials  is  performed 
by  the  fun’s  mean  right  afeenfion,  which  is  determined  from 
the  apparent  right  afeenfion,  given  for  noon  of  each  day, 
in  the  Nautical  Almanac,  and  in  White’s  Ephemeris,  by 
applying  the  equation  of  time,  together  with  the  accelera- 
tion added  thereto,  at  the  rate  of  one  fecond  in  each  fix 
minutes  of  equation,  to  convert  it  into  fidereal  time  ; but  care 
muft  be  taken  to  apply  the  equation  with  a contrary  fign,  to 
whatis  applied  when  apparentfolar  time  isconverted  intomean. 
When  the  fun’s  mean  right  afeenfion  is  thus  obtained  in 
hours,  minutes,  and  feconds,  at  the  noon  of  any  day,  the 
hour  on  the  fidereal  hour-dial  muft  be  put  to  coincide  with 
XII  on  the  folar  dial,  the  minutes  on  the  fidereal  minute- 
dial  muft  be  put  to  coincide  with  60  on  the  folar  minute- 
dial,  and  the  feconds  fo  determined  muft  be  put  as  counted 
on  the  fidereal  feconds’-dial  to  60  on  the  folar  feconds’- 
plate,  in  which  fituation  of  things,  the  chronometer  will  in- 
dicate not  only  folar  and  fidereal  time,  but  alfo  the  fun’s 
mean  right  afeenfion  at  mean  noon,  from  which  the  ap- 
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parent  right  afcenfion  maybe  obtained,  by  the  application  of 
the  equation  of  time,  increafed  by  the  acceleration,  with  the 
fign  fet  down  in  the  almanac.  In_y?ir.  2,  the  reftification  of 
the  dials  and  hands  is  for  the  3d  of  Sept.  1808,  when  the 
folar  time  is  noon  or  24.'',  the  lidereal  is  xo1'  49"’  46s,  the 
fun’s  mean  right  afcenfion  alfo  ioh  4901  46s,  and  the  equa- 
tion — 30",  which  makes  the  apparent  right  afcenfion  ioh 
4s*  561,  agreeably  to  the  almanac. 

From  this  view  of  the  dial-work  of  Margett’s  chrono- 
meters, it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  when  the  folar  time  is 
accurately  indicated,  the  fidereal  time  correfponding 
mull  neceffarily  be  indicated,  accurately  too,  within  a 
fecond  in  the  firll  eight  months  after  reftification,  and 
within  two  feconds  for  the  next  eight  months,  and  fo  on  for 
any  length  of  time  ; and  when  the  time  of  rectification 
has  been  noted,  the  error  may  be  applied,  as  a rate,  if 
neceffary,  at  any  fubfequent  period,  which  confideration 
annihilaces  the  objection  to  a want  of  complete  accuracy. 
The  motions  produced  by  the  wheels  and  pinions  in  this 
complex  motion-work,  being  all  very  flow,  deduct  very 
little  from  the  maintaining  power,  fo  little,  indeed,  as  to  be 
abfolutely  imperceptible  in  practice,  particularly  when  a 
good  detached  efcapement  is  ufed.  The  ufe  of  fuch  dial- 
work  in  a chronometer,  that  is  regulated  by  a tranfit  inftru- 
ment,  mull  be  evident  to  every  perfon  (killed  in  allronomv, 
navigation,  or  that  branch  of  l'urveying  which  has  to  do  with 
long  lines,  the  bearings  of  which  are  afeertained  by  the 
greatell  elongations  of  the  pole  liar.  The  fmall  dials  will 
tell,  at  all  periods  of  day  or  night,  throughout  the  year, 
what  heavenly  bodies,  the  right  afcenlions  of  which  are 
previoufly  known,  are  on  or  near  the  meridian  of  the  place 
for  which  the  chronometer  has  ics  time  adjulted. 

We  might  enlarge  this  article  by  the  addition  of  various 
other  contrivances,  introduced  by  ingenious  workmen  into 
the  dial-work  of  clocks  and  watches,  but  we  will  fatisfy 
ourfelves  with  a defeription  of  a curious  method  of  indicat- 
ing time  that  has  hardly  yet  gained  a name,  but  which 
ranks  among  the  other  modes  of  pointing  out  time,  though 
it  has  not  yet  been  made  public.  A German  mechaniit 
happened  to  be  at  Copenhagen,  felling  a valuable  clock 
which  he  had  contrived  and  made,  when  the  Englilh  caufed 
that  city  to  capitulate,  and  the  artizan  was  brought  over 
to  England,  where  he  remains  in  effedl  a prifoner  ; being 
thus  feparated  from  his  family,  and  having  no  means  of 
fubliitence  but  his  {kill  in  mechanics,  he  invented  the  con- 
trivance we  are  going  to  give  a brief  (ketch  of,  and  the 
plan  of  which  is  given  in  Jig.  3,  of  Plate  XXXIII.  A B 
is  a circle  of  braf#  divided  into  twelve  hours,  and  fub-divided 
into  five  minute  fpaces,  which  circle  is  fnpported,  as  feen  in 
the  figure,  in  a vertical  pofition  on  a wooden  bafe  ; C and  D 
are  two  weights,  apparently  balanced  on  the  oppofite  ends 
of  a bar,  that  turns  on  an  axis,  placed  horizontally  at  right- 
angles,  and  Supported  by  a bearer  in  the  fhape  of  a filh 
reding  on  its  head,  the  counterpoife  C is  ornamented  with 
a liar  for  the  fake  of  a deception,  that  the  mind  msy  not 
be  induced  to  fuppofe  that  any  mechanifm  is  included. 
The  curiofity,  as  well  as  utility  of  the  contrivance,  confift  in 
this  apparently  felf-afting  principle  ; move  the  bar,  that 
now  reds  at  A 33“,  forcibly  round,  fo  as  to  give  it  con- 
fiderable  velocity,  and  it  will  continue  to  fpin  round  for  fome 
time,  but  whenever  it  comes  to  reft,  it  will  come  to  a 
date  of  quitfcence,  at  any  hour  and  minute  of  the  day 
or  night,  with  its  index  at  the  very  point  of  the  large 
divided  circle  that  the  prelent  hour  and  minute  require, 
though  a fuperficial  view  of  the  thing  will  not  difeover 
any  caufe  for  fuch  tendency  to  rtll  always  at  the  pre- 
fect hour  and  minute,  any  more  thau  the  polarity  of  a 
magnetic  ntedle  can  be  difeovered  by  ocular  examination. 
Vol,  XE 
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The  fail,  however,  is,  that  a watch  is  contained  in  the 
oox  C,  which  makes  a wheel  revolve  m twelve  hours,  that 
is  loaded  with  a weight  heavy  enough  to  alter  the  common 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  loads  C and  Ds  as  the  faid  wheel 
revolves,  thereby  throwing  the  centre  of  gravity  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  axis  of  motion  alternately,  and  caufing 
the  ends  of  the  bar,  with  its  loads,  to  preponderate  alter- 
nately, and,  confequently,  to  revolve  gradually  from  XII 
round  to  XII  again,  as  the  watch  governs  the  rate.  It 
will  be  feen,  however,  that  the  velocity  of  the  bar  wiil  not 
be  uniform  in  every  part  of  its  revolution,  becaufe  the  co- 
lines of  the  angles  denoted  by  equal  times,  do  not  vary  by' 
equal  quantities,  and  the  ingenious  remedy  for  the  natural 
inequalities  of  motion  among  the  equally  divided  fpaces  of 
the  circle,  conftitutes  the  fecret  on  which  the  accuracy  of 
the  thing,  as  a meafure  of  time,  depends,  when  the  watch 
is  good,  and  which,  therefore,  vve  feel  not  at  liberty  to  dif- 
clole  under  the  prefent  circumltances  of  the  manufacturer. 
We  underdand,  that  their  royal  highr.effes  the  dukes  of  York 
and  Kent  have  purchafed  each  one  of  thefe  horofeopes,  as 
they  may  be  not  improperly  called,  as  has  alfo  general 
Campbell  ; and  Mefi’rs.  Rundell  and  Co.  of  Ludgate-hill, 
have  kindly  undertaken  to  vend  this  ingenious  article  for 
the  benefit  of  the  inventor,  who  puts  no  higher  price  on 
it  than  about  feven  guineas. 

DIALED  I , A»»Ae7.t 0;,  from  AtaXiycirQsu,  to  difeourfe, 
the  peculiar  language  of  fome  province,  or  part,  of  a na- 
tion, formed  by  corruption  of  the  general,  or  national  lan- 
guage. 

Homer  could  fpeak  five  different  languages  in  one  verfe, 
i.  e.  five  dia !e£ts  ; viz.  the  Attic,  Ionic,  iEolic,  the  Do- 
ric, and  the  common  dialed!  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Attic  dialed!  is  that  which  was  ufed  in  Athens  and 
the  adjacent  country  ; and  it  was  more  particularly  ufed  by 
Xenophon,  Thucydides,  Ariftophanes,  Plato,  Itocrates,  and 
Demoilhenes.  The  Ionic  wasalmollthe  fame  with  the  ancient 
Attic  ; but  after  it  had  palled  into  feveral  towns  of  Alia 
Minor,  and  into  the  adjacent  lflands,  which  were  colonies  of 
the  Athenians,  and  of  the  people  of  Achaia,  it  received  a 
fort  of  new  tinfture,  and  did  not  attain  to  'hat  perfedl  deli- 
cacy which  the  Athenians  afterwards  acquired.  It  was 
ufed  by  Herodotus  and  Hippocrates.  The  Doric  was  fit  ft  iu 
ufe  among  the  Spartans,  and  the  people  of  Argos  ; it  pall- 
ed afterwards  into  Epirus,  Libya,  Sicily,  Rhodes,  and 
Crete.  Archimedes  and  Theocritus,  both  of  them  Syra- 
cufans,  and  Pindar,  adopted  this  dialed!.  The  aEolic  dia- 
led! was  at  fird  ufed  by  the  Boeotians  and  their  neighbours, 
and  then  in  Atolis,  a country  of  Alia  Minor,  between  Ionia 
and  Myfia,  which  contained  10  or  12  cities  that  were  Gre- 
cian colonies.  Sappho  and  A'casus  wrote  in  this  dialed!. 
We  find  alfo  a mixture  of  ic  in  the  writings  of  Theocritus, 
Pindar,  Homer,  and  many  others. 

The  Bolognefe,  Bergamafque,  Tufcan,  See.  are  the  dia- 
ledls  of  the  Italian  ; the  Gafcon,  and  Picard,  are  diaieftj 
of  the  French. 

In  Great  Britain,  aimed  every  county  has  a dialed!  of 
its  own,  all  differing  conliderably  in  pronunciation,  accent, 
and  tone,  though  the  language  be  the  fame. 

The  method  which  the  Gileadites  took  to  prove  the 
Ephraimites,  by  the  pronunciation  of  Jhihlolethy  with  febiti , 
or  famech,  is  well  known.  Judges,  xii.  6. 

DIALECTICA,  Dialectics,  Aix\wnx.r\,  the  art  of 
reafoning  and  difputing  jullly. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  SixXiya^xi,  I difeourji^ 
formed  of  Six,  and  Ijtfyw,  dico,  I fay. 

Zeno  Eleates  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fird  who  dilcovered 
the  natural  fevies  of  principles  and  conciulions  obftrved  in 
reafoning,  and  formed  an  ait  thereof,  in  form  of  a dialogue  ; 
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which,  for  this  reafon,  was  called  dialeftica.  Brucker  (Hift. 
Philol.  by  Enfield,  vol.  i.  p.  42 r.)  fays,  that  the  inven- 
tion of  the  dialectic  art  has  been  improperly  afcribed  to  Ze- 
no ; though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  philofopher, 
and  other  metaphyfical  difputants  of  the  Eleatic  fed,  em- 
ployed much  ingenuity  and  fubtlety  in  exhibiting  examples 
of  moft  of  the  logical  arts,  which  were  afterwards  reduced 
to  rule  by  Ariftotle  and  others. 

The  dialeCtica  of  the  ancients  is  ufually  divided  into  feve- 
ral  kinds  : the  firft  was  the  Eleaiica,  that  of  Zeno  Eleates, 
which  was  threefold  : viz.'  confecutionum,  colloquationum, 
and  contentionum.  The  firft  confiding  of  rules  for  dedu- 
cing, or  drawing  conclufions ; the  fecond,  the  art  of  dia- 
logue ; which  became  of  fuch  univerfal  ufc  in  philofophy, 
that  all  reafoning  was  called  interrogation  ; then  fyllogifm 
being  laid  afide,  the  philofophers  did  all  by  a dialogue  ; it 
lying  on  the  refpondent  to  conclude  and  argue  from  the  feve- 
ral  conccffions  made.  The  laft  part  of  Z.rno’s  dialectics, 
was  contentious  ; or  the  art  of  difputing,  and  con- 
tradicting : though  fome,  particularly  Laertius,  aferibe  this 
part  to  Protagoras,  a difciple  of  Zeno. 

The  fecond  is  the  DialeCtica  Megarica,  whofe  author  is 
Euclid,  not  the  mathematician,  but  another,  of  Megara. 
He  gave  much  into  the  method  of  Zeno,  and  Protagoras  ; 
though  there  are  two  things  appropriated  to  him  : the  firft, 
that  he  impugned  the  demondrations  of  others,  not  by  af- 
fumptions,  but  conclufions  ; continually  miking  illations, 
and  proceeding  from  confequence  to  confequence  ; the  fe- 
cond, that  he  fet  afide  all  arguments  drawn  from  comparifons, 
of  fimilitude,  as  invalid. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  Eubulides,  from  whom  the  fophi- 
ftie  way  of  reafoning  is  faid  to  be  derived.  In  his  time 
the  art  is  deferibed  as  manifold  : mentiens,  fallens,  eleCtra, 
obvelata,  arcevalis,  cornuta,  and  calva.  See  Sophism. 

The  third  is  the  dialectics  of  Plato,  which  he  propofes 
as  a kind  of  analyfis,  to  direct  the  human  mind  by  dividing, 
defining,  and  bringing  things  to  the  firft  truth  ; where 
being  arrived,  and  flopping  there  a little,  it  applies  itfelf  to 
explain  fenlible  things  ; but  with  a view  to  return  to  the  firft 
truth,  where  alone  it  can  reft. 

The  fum  of  his  doClrine  on  dialectics,  as  collected  from 
his  dialogues,  is  this : Truth  is  difeerned,  not  by  the  fenfes, 
but  by  the  underllanding  ; the  human  intellect  is  em- 
ployed, either  upon  things  which  it  comprehends  by  itfelf, 
and  which  are  in  their  nature  fimple  and  invariable,  or  upon 
things  which  are  fubjeCt  to  the  fenfes,  and  which  are  per- 
petually liable  to  fluctuation  and  change.  The  contempla- 
tion of  the  former  creates  fcience  ; attention  to  the  latter 
produces  opinion.  Senfe  is  the  paffive  perception  of  the 
foul  through  the  medium  of  the  body.  When  the  forms 
of  things  are,  by  means  of  the  corporeal  organs,  fo  deep- 
ly impreffed  upon  the  mind,  as  not  to  be  eafiiy  effaced  by 
time,  this  permanent  imprelfion  is  called  Memory.  From 
the  union  of  fenfe  and  memory,  or  from  the  companion  of 
a prefent  with  a reeolkCted  perception,  arifes  Opinion  : 
when  thefe  agree,  the  opinion  is  true  ; when  they  differ,  it 
is  falfe.  The  feat  of  perception  and  memory  is  like  a waxen 
tablet,  or  picture,  which  the  mind  contemplates,  and 
thence  frames  opinions.  In  mediation,  the  foul  converfes 
with  itfelf  t thought  flows  through  the  lips  by  means  of 
the  vocal  organs.  Intelle&ion  is  the  operation  of  the  un- 
demanding, contemplating  intelligible  forms,  or  ideas.  It 
is  twofold  ; the  firft,  that  of  the  foul  contemplating  ideas 
before  it  defeends  into  the  body  : the  other,  that  which  it 
cxercifes  after  it  is  immerfed  in  the  body,  which  may  be 
alfo  termed  natural  knowledge.  This  kind  of  knowledge 
confifts  in  the  recollection  of  thofe  things  which  the  mind 
bad  known  in  its  pre-exiftent  ftate,  and  differs  from  memo- 


ry in  the  objeCt ; memory  being  employed  upon  fenfible 
things,  reminifcence  upon  things  purely  intelligible.  The 
intelligible  objeCts  of  contemplation  are  either  primary  or 
fecondary  : the  primary  are  ideas ; the  fecondary  are  the 
forms  infeparable  from  material  objeCts.  The  mind,  in  ex- 
erciung  its  judgment,  confiders  theoretically  what  is  true 
or  falfe,  and  practically  what  may,  or  may  not  be  done. 
L)ialeCtic3  confider  the  effence  and  the  accidents  of  things  ; 
concerning  the  former,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  it  makes 
ufe  of  divilion,  definition,  and  analyfis.  Divifion  feparates 
the  genus  into  its  fpecies,  the  whole  into  its  parts,  and  the 
like.  Definition  expreffes  the  genus,  or  the  thing  to  be 
defined,  and  diftinguifhes  it  from  all  others  by  adding  it3 
fpecific  difference.  Analyfis  rifes  from  objeCts  of  fenfe  to 
intelligibles  ; from  demonftrable  propofitions  to  axioms,  or 
from  hypothefis  to  expeiience.  Induction  rifes  from  indi- 
vidual to  univerfals.  Syllogifm  produces  a conclulion  by 
means  of  fome  intermediate  propofition.  Thefe  topics  are 
curforily  touched  upon  by  Plato  ; and  it  is  rather  by  exam- 
ples, than  by  precepts,  that  he  teaches  the  true  art  of  rea- 
foning, or  expofts  the  fallacies  of  fophiftry. 

The  fourth  is  Ariltotle’s  dialectics,  containing  the  doo 
trine  of  fimple  words,  delivered  in  his  book  of  “ Predica- 
ments :”  the  doctrine  of  propofitions,  in  his  book  “ De  In- 
terpretatione;  ” and  that  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  fyllogifm, 
in  his  books  of  “ Analytics,”  “ Topics,”  and  “ Elenchu- 
fes.”  See  Aristotle  and  Logic. 

The  fifth  is  the  dialectics  of  the  Stoics,  which  they  call 
a part  of  philofophy,  and  divide  into  rhetoric,  and  diaieClic  ; 
to  which  fome  add  the  definitive,  whereby  things  are  juftly 
defined,  comprehending,  likewife,  the  canons,  or  critcrions, 
of  truth.  See  Logic. 

The  Stoics,  before  they  come  to  treat  of  fvllogifms,  have 
two  principal  places  ; the  one  about  the  fignification  of 
words  ; the  other,  about  the  thing  fignified.  On  occafion 
of  the  firft,  they  confider  abundance  of  things  belonging  to 
the  grammarian’s  province:  what,  and  how  many  letters; 
what  is  a word,  diCtion,  fpeech,  &c.  O11  occafion  of  the 
latter,  they  confider  things  themfelves,  not  as  without  the 
mind,  but  as  in  it,  received  in  it  by  means  of  the  fenfes. 
Accordingly,  they  firft  teach,  that  “ nil  fit  intelleClu,  quod 
non  prius  fuerit  in  fenfu  ;”  whatever  is  in  the  mind,  came 
thither  by  the  fenfes  5 and  that,  “ aut  incurfione  fui,”  as 
Plato,  who  meets  the  fight  ; “ aut  fimilitudine,”  as  Caefar 
by  his  effigy  ; “aut  proportione,”  either  by  enlarging,  as  a 
giant,  or  by  diminilhing,  as  a pigmy  ; “ aut  tranflatione,” 
as  a Cyclops  ; “aut  compofitior  e,”  as  a Centaur;  “aut 
contrario,”  as  death  ; “ aut  privatione,”  as  a blind  man. 

Concerning  the  whole  bufinefs  of  dialectics,  as  it  appears 
to  have  been  conducted  by  the  Stoics,  we  may  exclaim  with 
Seneca  : “ O pueri'es  ineptias  ! in  hoc,  fupercilia  fubduxi- 
nnis  ? in  hoc,  barbara  dem  fiimus  ? hoe  eft,  quod  trifles  doce- 
mus,  et  pallidi  ?” 

The  fix th  is  Epicurus’s  dialectics.  For  though  he  feems 
to  have  defpifed  dialectic,  he  cultivated  it  with  vigour  : he 
was  only  averfe  to  that  of  the  Stoics,  who  he  thought  at- 
tributed too  much  to  it  ; as  pronouncing  him  alone  wile,  who 
was  well  verfed  in  dialectics.  For  this  reafon,  Epicurus 
feemirg  to  fet  afide  the  common  dialectics,  as  only  pro- 
ductive of  thorny  difputes,  idle  quibbles,  and  fruitlefs  ca- 
villing, had  recourfe  to  another  way  ; viz.  to  certain  ca- 
nons, which  he  fubftituted  in  their  Head,  the  collection  where- 
of he  called  canonica  ; and  as  all  queftions  in  philofophy  are. 
either  de  re,  or  de  voce , he  gave  feparate  rules  for  each. 
See  Epicureans. 

The  dialectic  philofophy,  loaded  with  metaphyfical  fubtle- 
ties,  which  had  been  ltudied  and  profeffed  by  feveral  of  the 
clergy  towards  the  clofe  of  the  11th  century,  began,  at  the 
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epening  of  the  12th,  to  be  publicly  taugbt  in  the  fchools, 
and  to  take  the  lead  of  every  other  kind  of  learning. 

Abelard  devoted  himfelf  to  this  kind  of  ftudy  at  the 
commencement  of  his  literary  career,  and  in  the  review  of 
this  part  of  his  courfe(  he  cbferves,  that  philofophy  was 
thus  wafting  its  ftrength  upon  trifles,  and  that,  at  this’time, 
it  was,  perhaps,  more  than  ever,  the  employment  of  the 
philofophical  world  to  difpute  de  lana  caprlna.  Dialectic 
philofophy  was  now  in  high  efteem,  from  a notion,  that  it 
was  the  key  of  theology,  without  which  it  would  be  im- 
poflible  to  unlock  the  myfteries  of  iacred  wifdom.  It  was  on 
account  of  this  l'uppoftd  alliance  between  logic  and  theology, 
that  the  firmer  was  made  the  principal  object  of  ftudy  in  all 
the  fcliools,  and  that  |hofe  who  excelled  in  the  dialectic  art 
were  regarded  with  the  higheft  admiration,  and  attended  by 
crowds  of  pupils.  Befides,  the  logical  and  metaphyfical 
writings  of  Ariftotle  were  ftudied  in  the  Saracen  fchools 
in  Spain,  and  induftrioufly  difperfed  through  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.  Ic  wa3  alfo  about  this  time  that  many 
Greek  copies  of  the  'woiks  of  Ariftotle  were  brought  from 
Conftantinop’e  into  the  weft.  By  degrees  the  fondnefs  for  the 
fubtletiesof  Ariftotelian  logic  and  metaphyfics  became  fo  ge- 
neral, that  the  orthodox  clergy  complained,  that  fcholars  fpent 
their  whole  time  in  difputation.  Their  complaints  and  their 
prohibitions  were,  however,  ineffectual ; and  at  length  it  was 
found  neceffary,  under  certain  reftridions,  to  favour  the 
ftudy  of  Ariftotle.  In  procefs  of  time,  and  by  no  very  flow 
gradation,  the  Ariftotelian  dial' dies  became  intimately 
connedtd  with  theology,  and  on  this  account  obtained  the 
zealous  patronage  of  thofe  who  prtfided  in  the  church  ; fo 
that  almoft  the  whole  Ciiriftian  church  became  fcholaftics. 
(See  Scholastics  ) 

At  length,  about  the  time  of  the  reformation,  many 
learned  men,  particularly  Va  la,  Agricola,  and  Vivcs,  fpoke 
with  great  freedom  of  the  d-feds  of  the  Ariftotelian  logic  ; 
but  no  one  attempted  to  introduce  a better  in  the  room  of  it, 
till  Peter  Ramus  undertook  the  talk,  and  executed  it  with 
a degree  of  courage  and  fnccefs,  which  has  juflly  given  his 
name  confiderabie  celebrity.  (See  Ramus.)  The  fame  of 
Ramus,  however,  vanifhed  before  that  of  Des  Cartes  ; and 
the  u!timafe  demolition  of  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy,  as  it 
refpeds  the  fubjed  of  this  article,  was  principally  owing  to 
the  labours  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Locke,  and  to  the  tffay 
on  the  Human  Underftanding.  See  Logic. 

DIALECTICAL  Arguments,  in  Logic,  are  fuch  as 
are  only  probable,  and  do  not  convince,  or  determine,  the 
mind  abfolutely  to  either  fide  of  the  queftion. 

DIALIA  in  Antiquity , facrinces  performed  by  the  fla- 
men  dialis,  or  prieft  of  Jupiter. 

It  was  not,  however,  of  fuch  abfolute  neceflity,  that  the 
Dialia  fhould  be  performed  by  the  flamen  dialis ; but  that 
others  might  officiate.  We  find  in  Tacitus,  Annal.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  58.  that  if  he  were  fick,  or  detained  by  any  other  public 
employ,  the  pontifices  took  his  place. 

DIALIS,  a Latin  term,  fignifying  fomewhat  that  be- 
longs to  Jupiter. 

The  word  is  formed  from  Ai 0-,  the  genitive  of  Ze vs,  Jupiter. 

Dialis,  Flamen.  See  Flamen. 

DIALISIS.  See  Dialysis. 

DIAL1THA,  from  ha,  and  xkoe,  gem , in  the  Writings 
of  the  Ancients,  a word  uf?d  to  exprels  the  elegant  orna- 
ments of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  compofed  of  gold  and 
gems.  They  alfo  called  thefe  lithocolla,  cemented  (tones  or 
gems,  the  gold  being  in  this  cafe,  as  a cement,  to  hold  the 
ltones  together.  They  wore  bracelets,  and  other  orna- 
mental things  about  their  habits,  thus  made  ; and  their  cups 
and  table-furniture  for  magnificent  treats  were  of  this  kind, 
The  green  ltones  were  found  to  fucceed  belt  of  all  in  thefe 
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things ; and  the  emerald  and  greenifli  topaz,  or,  as  we  cal! 
it.  ebryfolite,  are  moil  in  efteem  for  this  purpofe.  This  ufe 
of  the  ft  one  explains  what  Pliny  very  often  fays  of  them  in 
his  defeription:  “Nihil  jucundius  aurum  decet  : nothing 
becomes  gold  better.”  This  he  fays  of  the  green  topaz  or 
chryfolite ; and  this,  and  many  other  like  paffages,  have 
greatly  perplexed  the  critics  who  did  not  hit  upon  this  ex- 
plication. The  Latins  called  thefe  dialitha,  lithocolla,  and 
aurum  gemmatum  ; and  thus  Martial,  where  he  ffys  “ mira- 
tur  Scythicas  virentis  auri  flammas  Jupiter,”  alludes  to  cups 
of  gold,  ornamented  with  Scythian  gems,  that  is,  emeralds. 

DlALIUM,  in  Botany , Linn.  Mane.  3.  Schreb.  14. 
W ild.  Sp.  PL  v.  1.  4 9.  Vahl.  Enum.  v.  1.  303.  Juff. 
424.  Afzeh  Gen.  Pi.  Guin.  p,  1.  13.  (Anma  ; Schreb. 
26.  Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  1.  156.  Arouna  ; Aubl.  Guian.  v.  1. 
16.  Juff.  366.)  Clafs  and  order,  Dlandrla  Monogynla. 
Nat.  Ord.  Lomentacea,  Linn.  Leguminofa,  juff.  The  origin 
of  the  name  we  have  not  been  able  to  difeover. 

Gen.  Ch.  reformed.  Cal.  Perianth  irregular;  in  five  deep 
fegments.  equal  in  length,  ovate,  obtufe,  concave.  Cor. 
none.  St  am.  Filaments  two,  awl-fnap.d,  fituated  at  the 
upper  fide  of  the  receptacle  ; anthers  not  extending  beyond 
the  calyx-leaves,  oblong,  obtufe,  heart-fhaped  at  the  bafe, 
of  two  lobes  and  two  cells.  Pljl.  Germen  fuperior,  nearly  Lf- 
fiie,  ovate,  oblique,  downy  ; ftyle  awl-fhaped,  the  length  of 
the  ftamens,  fmooth  at  the  fummit,  and  fomewhat  recurved  ; 
ftigma  fimple,  obtufe.  Perk.  Legume,  internally  pulpy, 
with  one  or  two  compreffed  feeds. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  deep  fegments.  Corolla  none. 
Stamens  at  the  upper  fide  of  the  flower.  Legume  nearly 
Icffile,  pulpy  within. 

1.  D.  indum.  Linr.  Mant.  24.  Willd.  Sp.  Pi.  v.  1.  49, 
Vahl.  Enum.  v.  1.  303.  (D.  javanicum  ; Burnt.  Ind.  12.) 
Leaflets  fmooth  on  both  fides,  elliptic-oblong.  Anthers 

thrice  as  long  as  the  filaments. A native  of  Java,  where 

it  is  called,  in  the  Malay  language,  Coerandle.  It  is  a tree, 
with  alternate  pinnated  leaves  ; leaflets  feven,  alternate, 
on  fhort  thick  round  fmooth  partial  ftalks,  eliiptic-cblong, 
inclining  to  ovate,  pointed,  entire,  veiny,  fmooth  on  both 
fides,  except  a bliftery  appearance  underneath.  Panicles 
cluftered,  axillary  and  terminal  ; their  branches  downy,  al- 
ternate, compound  and  racemcfe,  fome  of  the  lower  ones 
rather  corymbofe.  Flowers  drooping,  redddh,  the  fize  of 
Clethra  alnifolia , externally  downy.  Segments  of  the  calyx 
elliptical,  obtufe,  concave,  three  of  them  external.  Filaments 
very  fhort  and  thick.  Anthers  large,  full  thrice  as  long,  with 
a deep  furrow  on  each  fide  between  their  lobes,  and  a (lighter 
one  along  their  edges.  German  feffile,  ovate,  pointed,  ob- 
lique, iilky,  with  a gland  at  its  bafe.  Style  awl-fhaped,  re 
curved  and  fmooth  ac  the  fummit.  Ripe  fruit  unknown. 

Concerning  this  plant  there  has  been  much  uncertainty. 
Our  defeription  is  taken  from  the  original  fpecimen  in  the 
Linnaean  Herbarium,  which  Dr.  Afzedus  alfo  inveftigated. 
See  his  Differtation  above  quoted.  His  objedl  was  to  diftin- 
guifli  it  genericaliy  from  his  Codarlum,  prtfumed  to  be  the 
Dialium  gulneenfa  of  Willdenow.  (See  Codarium.)  In  do- 
ing this.  Dr,  Afzeiius  juftly  terms  calyx  what  Linnteus  calls 
corolla.  It  is  lingular  that  Vahl  fhould  not  have  made  his 
own  elaborate  deferiptions  of  thefe  two  genera  accord  in 
this  particular.  The  fruit  of  the  Codarlum  acutifo/ium  of 
Afzeiius,  ( C . nitidum  of  Vahl.)  is  called  at  Sierra  Leone 
the  Velvet  Tamarind,  its  pulp  being  agreeably  acid  and  nu- 
tritious. Another  fpecies,  found  in  the  country  vulgarly 
called  Cape  Coaft,  is  termed  by  A'zelius  C.  oltuffolium  j 
“ Leaflets  equal  in  fize,  rounded  at  their  points.” 

2.  D.  divaricatum.  Vahl.  Enum.  v.  1.  303.  (Arouna 
guianenfis;  Aubl.  Guian.  v.  1.  16.  t.  5.  Aruna  divaricata 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  156.)  Leaflets  downy  beneath,  ovate, 
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oblique  at  the  bafe.  Anthers  roundifh,  fcarcely  fo  long  as 
the  filaments. — Gathered  by  Aublet,  (one  of  whofe  own 
l'pecimens  is  now  before  us)  in  the  great  forefts  of  Guiana, 
toward^  the  river  Sinemari.  This  is  a tree  ,30  or  40  feet 
high,  flowering  in  November,  and  bearing  fruit  in  March. 
Branches  round,  tuberculated,  leafy.  Leaves  alternate, 
three  or  four  inches  long,  pinnate  ; leaflets  ufually  five  or 
feven,  alternate,  on  fhort  thick  round  downy  partial  ftalks, 
ovate,  pointed,  entire,  veiny,  oblique  or  Hoped  off  at  their 
bafe  j fmooth  or  nearly  fo  above,  finely  downy  and  ferrugi- 
nous beneath,  efpecially  their  ribs  and  veins.  The  partial 
flipulas,  defcribed  and  figured  by  Aublet,  are  declared  by 
Vahl  not  to  exift,  nor  do  we  find  them  in  our  fpecimen. 
Panicles  much  fmaller  than  in  the  firft  fpecies,  and  rather 
more  divaricated,  clothed  with  nifty  down,  their  branch.es 
corymbofe.  Unexpanded  flowers  the  fixe  of  milliard  feed, 
ovate,  fhort  and  thick,  rally.  Calyx  at  length  reflexed, 
apparently  permanent.  Stamens  fomewhat  dillant.  An- 
thers fhort,  heart-fhaped.  Germcri  filky,  nearly  fcfflle  in 
the  difk  of  an  annular  receptacle,  without  any  peculiar  gland. 
Style  twilled.  Fruit,  according  to  Aublet,  an  oval,  (lightly 
comprefled,  capfule,  or  rather  pod,  containing  one  or  two 
feeds  lodged  in  reddifh  acid  pulp.  One  of  the  feeds  is  often 
abortive. 

We  venture  to  follow  Vahl  in  uniting  thefe  two  plants 
under  one  genus,  notwithftanding  the  fruit  of  the  former 
being  unknown,  and  fome  flight  difcrepancy  in  the  pofition 
or  fituation  of  their  llamens.  In  habit  they  are  fufficiently 
a kin.  Can  the  apparent  gland,  hitherto  unnoticed,  which 
we  have  found  in  D.  inclum  be  the  rudiment  of  a petal  ? If 
fo,  it  brings  this  fpecies  very  near  to  Codarium.  S. 

DIALL  ACTERII,  among  the  Athenians.  See  Di;e- 

TET  ^E. 

DIALLELOS,  A in  Rhetoric , a figure,  wherein 
the  words  and  meaning  of  a fentence  are  inverted,  as  dodtis 
difertior,  difertis  do&ior.  Voff.  Rhet.  lib.  v.  p.  405. 

DIALLING,  the  art  of  drawing  fun,  moon,  and  ftar- 
dials,  on  any  given  plane,  or  on  the  furface  of  any  given 
body.  See  Dial. 

The  Greeks  and  Latins  cal!  this  art  gnomonica,  and  feia- 
therica,  becaufe  it  diflinguifhes  the  hours  by  the  fhadow  of 
a gnomon.  Some  call  it  photo- feiatherca,  beeaufe  the 
hours  are  i'ometimes  fhewn  by  the  light  of  the  fun.  Lallly, 
others  call  it  horologiography. 

Dialling  is  wholly  founded  on  the  fit'll  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  chiefly  the  fun  ; or  rather  on  the  diur- 
nal rotation  of  the  earth  ; fo  that  the  elements  of  fpherics, 
and  the  fpherical  aftronomy,  fhould  be  mallered,  before  a 
perfon  advances  to  the  dodlrine  of  dialing  : the  dodlrine,  or 
theory,  we  fay,  for  as  to  the  practice,  or  the  operations 
♦hemfelves  didindl  from  the  demonllrations,  nothing  is  more 
tafy  and  obvious. 

The  principles  of  dialling  may  be  eafily  deduced  from  the 
method,  already  illuilrated,  of  conllrudling  dials  by  the 
globe.  Or,  they  may  be  farther  explained,  by  fuppofing 
the  whole  earth  P c p ( Plate  IV.yfg-.  -36. ) to  be  tranfparent 
and  hollow,  like  a fphere  of  giafs,  and  its  equator  to  be 
divided  into  twenty-four  equal  parts  by  fo  many  meridian 
femicircles  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,f,g,  &c.  one  of  which  is  the  geo- 
graphical meridian  of  any  given  place,  as  London,  which 
is  iuppofed  to  be  at  the  point  a;  and  if  the  hour  of  XII 
were  marked  at  the  equator,  both  upon  that  meridian  and 
the  oppolite  one,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  hours  in  order  on 
the  other  meridians,  thofe  meridians  would  be  the  hour- 
circles  of  London  : becaufe,  as  the  fun  appears  to  move 
round  the  earth,  which  is  in_  the  centre  of  the  viflble  hea- 
vens, in  twenty-four  houi'9,  he  will  pafs  from  one  meridian 
to  another  in  an'>hour.  Then,  if  the  fphere  had  an  opake 


axis,  as  P E p,  terminating  in  the  poles  P and  p,  the  fha- 
dow of  the  axis,  which  is  in  the  fame  p'ane  with  the  fun, 
and  with  each  meridian,  would  fall  upon  every  particular 
meridian  and  hour,  when  the  fun  came  to  the  plane  of  the 
oppofite  meridian,  and  would  confequently  fhew  the  time  at 
Loudon,  and  at  all  other  places  on  the  fame  meridian, 
If  this  fphere  was  cut  through  the  middle  by  a folid 
plane  A B C D in  the  rational  horizon  of  London,  one 
half  of  the  axis  E P would  be  above  the  plane,  and  the 
other  half  below  it  ; and  if  flraight  lines  were  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  the  plane  to  thofe  points  where  its  circumfer- 
ence is  cut  by  the  hour-circles  of  the  fphere,  thofe  lines 
would  be  the  hour- lints  of  the  horizontal  dial  for  London  ; 
for  the  fhadow  of  the  axis  would  fail  on  each  particular  hour- 
line  of  the  dial,  when  it  fell  upon  the  like  hour-circle  of  the 
fphere.  If  the  plane  which  cuts  the  fphere  be  upr’ght  as 
A F C G ( Jig , 37.)  touching  the  given  place,  e.  g.  London, 
at  F,  and  direftly  facing  tire  meridian  of  London,  it  mill 
then  become  the  plane  of  an  erctl  direct  fouth  dial  ; and  if 
right  lines  be  drawn  from  its  centre  E,  to  thofe  points  of 
its  circumference  where  the  hour  circles  of  the  fphere  cut  it, 
thefe  will  be  the  hour-’incs  of  a vertical  or  direft  fouth  dial 
for  London,  to  which  the  hours  are  to  be  fet  in  the  figure, 
contrary  to^thofe  on  a horizontal  dial ; and  the  lower  half 
Ep  of  the  axis  will  call  a fhadow  on  the  hour  of  the  day 
in  this  dial,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  would  fall  upon  the  like 
hour-circle  of  the  fphere,  if  the  dial  plane  was  not  in  the 
way.  If  the  plane,  ftill  facing  the  meridian,  be  made  to  in- 
cline, or  recline,  any  given  number  of  degrees,  the  hour- 
circles  of  the  fphere  will  ftill  cut  the  edges  of  the  plane  in 
thofe  points  to  which  the  hour-lines  mull  be  drawn  flraight 
from  the  centre  ; and  the  axis  of  the  fphere  will  call  a 
fhadoiv  on  thefe  lines  at  the  refpeftive  hours.  The  like 
will  ftill  hold,  if  the  plane  be  made  to  decline  by  any  given 
number  of  degrees  from  the  meridian  towards  the  eafl  or 
weft  ; provided  the  declination  be  lefs  than  90  degrees,  or 
the  reclination  be  lefs  than  the  co-latitude  of  the  place  ; 
and  the  axis  of  the  fphere  will  be  the  gnomon  ; otherwife,, 
the  axis  will  have  no  elevation  above  the  plane  or  the  dial, 
and  cannot  be  a gnomon. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  plane  of  every  dial  reprefents 
the  plane  of  fome  great  circle  on  the  earth,  and  the  gnomon 
the  earth’s  axis  ; the  vertex  of  a right  gnomon  the  centre 
of  the  earth  or  vifible  heavens  ; and  the  plane  of  the  dial  is 
juft  as  far  from  this  centre  as  from  the  vertex  of  this  ftyie. 
The  earth  itfelf,  compared  with  its  diftance  from  the  fun,  is 
confiaered  as  a point  ; and  therefore,  if  a fmall  fphere  of 
giafs  be  placed  upon  any  part  of  the  earth’s  furface,  fo  that 
its  axis  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  the  fphere 
hath  fuch  lines  upon  it,  and  fuch  planes  within  it,  as  above 
defcribed,  it  will  fhew  the  hours  of  the  day  as  truly  as  if  it 
were  placed  at  the  earth’s  centre,  and  tie  fhell  of  the  earth 
were  as  tranfparent  as  giafs.  Fergufon,  ubi  fupra.  See 
Gnomonic  PrcjeBion. 

The  principal  writers  on  dialling  are,  Vitruvius,  Scbaftian 
Munfter,  John  Dryander,  Conrade  Gelner,  Andrew  Schoner, 
Fred.  Commandine,  Joan.  Bapt.  Benedidlu?,  J.  G.  Schom- 
berg,  Solomon  de  Caus,  J.B.  Trolta,  Defargues,  Kircher, 
Halltim,  J.  Mark,  and  Clavius,  who  demonftrates  all,  both 
the  theory  and  the  operations,  after  the  rigid  manner  of 
the  ancient  mathematicians;  but  io  intricately,  that  probably 
few  ever  read  them  : Dechales,  Ozanam,  and  Schottus,  give 
much  eafier  in  their  Courfes,  and  Wolfius  in  his  Elements. 

M.  Picard  has  given  a new  method  of  making  large  dials 
by  calculating  the  hour-lines  ; and  M.  de  la  Hire,  in  his 
Dialling,  printed  in  1683,  a geometrical  method  of  drawing 
hour-lines  from  certain  points,  determined  by  obfervation. 
Ebeihardus  Walperus,  in  1623,  publilhed  his  Dialling, 
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wherein  he  lays  down  a method  of  drawing  the  primary- 
dials  on  a very  eafy  foundation.  The  fame  foundation  is 
defcribed  at  length  by  Sebaftian  Munfter,  in  his  Rudimenta 
Mathematica,  publifhed  in  1651.  Sturmius,  in  1672,  pub- 
lished a new  edition  of  Walperus’s  Dia'ling,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a whole  fecond  part,  about  inclining-  and  declining 
dials,  &c.  In  1708,  the  fame  work,  with  Sturmius’s  addi- 
tions, was  republifhed  with  the  addition  of  a fourth  part, 
containing  Picard’s  and  De  la  Hire’s  methods  of  drawing 
large  dials,  which  makes  much  the  belt,  and  fulleft  book  on 
the  fubjedl.  Peterfon,  Michael,  and  Muller,  have  each  written 
on  dialling,  in  the  German  tongue  ; Coetfius,  in  his  Plorolo- 
giographia  Plana,  printed  in  16S9;  Gauppenius,  in  his 
Gnomonica  Mechanica  ; Leybourn,  in  his  Dialling,  fol.  ; 
Bion,  in  his  Ufe  of  Mathematical  Inllruments  ; and  Wells, 
in  his  Art  of  Shadows.  We  have  a treatife  by  M.  De- 
parcieux,  in  1740.  Mr.  Fergufon  has  aifo  written  on  this 
fubjedl  in  his  Ledlures  on  Mechanics : Mr.  Emerfon,  in 
the  9th  volume  of  his  works  ; and  Mr.  W.  Jones,  in  his 
Inftrumental  Dialling. 

Dialling  Cylinder , U niverfal,  is  reprefented  by  Jig.  38. 
ABC!)  is  a glafs  cylindrical  tube,  clofed  at  both  ends 
with  brafs  plates,  in  the  centres  of  which  a wire  or  axis 
E F G is  fixed.  The  tube  is  either  fixed  to  an  horizontal 
board  H,  fo  that  its  axis  may  make  an  angle  with  the  board 
equal  to  that  which  the  earth’s  axis  makes  with  the  horizon 
of  any  given  place,  and  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world  ; 
or  it  may  be  made  to  move  on  a joint,  and  elevated  for  any 
particular  latitude.  The  twenty-four  hour-lines  are  drawn 
with  a diamond  on  the  outiide  of  the  glafs,  equidiftant  from 
each  other,  and  parallel  to  the  axis.  The  XII  next  B Hands 
for  midnight,  and  the  XII  next  the  board  H for  noon. 
When  the  axis  of  this  inftrument  is  elevated  according  to  the 
latitude,  and  the  board  fet  level  with  the  line  H N in  the 
plane  of  the  meridian,  and  the  end  N towards  the  north, 
the  axis  E F G will  ferve  as  a gnomon  or  ftyle,  and  call  a 
fhadow  on  the  hour  of  the  day  among  the  parallel  hour-lines, 
when  the  fun  fhines  on  the  inftrument.  As  the  plate  AD 
at  the  top  is  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  the  axis  E F G 
perpendicular  to  it,  right  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the 
extremes  of  the  parallels  will  be  the  hour-lines  of  an  equi- 
nodlial  dial,  and  the  axis  will  be  the  ftyle.  An  horizontal 
plate  e f put  down  into  the  tube,  with  lines  drawn  from  the 
centre  to  the  feveral  parallels  cutting  its  edge,  will  be  an 
horizontal  dial  for  the  given  latitude  ; and  a vertical  plate 
g c,  fronting  the  meridian  and  touching  the  tube  with  its 
edge,  with  lines  drawn  from  its  centre  to  the  parallels,  will 
be  a vertical  fouth  dial:  the  2xis  of  the  inftrument  ferving 
in  both  cafes  for  the  ftyle  of  the  dial  ; and  if  a plate  be 
placed  within  the  tube,  fo  as  to  decline,  incline,  or  recline, 
by  any  given  number  of  degrees,  and  lines  being  drawn,  as 
above,  a declining,  inclining,  or  reclining  dial  will  be  formed 
for  the  given  latitude.  If  the  axis  with  the  feveral  plates 
fixed  to  it  be  drawn  out  of  the  tube,  and  fet  up  in  fun- 
fiv'ne  in  the  fame  polition  they  were  in  the  tube,  A D will 
be  an  equinoctial  dial,  e f an  horizontal  dial,  and  g c a ver- 
tical fouth  dial,  and  the  time  of  the  day  will  be  fhewn  by 
the  axis  E F G.  If  the  cylinder  were  wood,  infteadof  glafs, 
and  the  parallel  lines  drawn  upon  it  in  the  fame  manner,  it 
would  ferve  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  making  thefe  feve- 
ral dials.  The  upper  plate  with  lines  drawn  to  the  feveral 
interfeftions  of  the  parallels,  which  appears  obliquely  in  fig. 
38,  would  bean  equinoctial  dial,  as  in  Jig.  39,  and  the  axis 
perpendicular  to  it  be  its  ftyle.  An  horizontal  dial  for  the 
latitude  of  the  elevation  of  the  axis  might  be  made,  by  draw- 
ing out  the  axis  and  cutting  the  cylinder,  as  at  ef  g h,  pa- 
rallel to  the  horizontal  board  H ; the  feCtion  would  be  elliptic, 
as  in  Jig.  40.  A circle  might  be  defcribed  on  the  centre. 


and  lines  drawn  to  tjre  divifions  of  the  ellipfe  would  be  the 
hour  lines ; and  the  wire  put  in  its  place  again,  as  E,  would 
be  the  ftyle.  If  this  cylinder  were  cut  by  a plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizontal  board  H,  or  to  the  line  S H N, 
beginning  at  g,  the  plane  of  the  feClion  would  be  ellip- 
tic, as  in  Jig.  41,  and  lines  drawn  to  the  points  of  inter- 
feClion  of  the  parallels  on  its  edge  would  be  the  hour-lines 
of  a vertical  direCl  fouth  dial,  which  might  be  made  of  any 
drape,  either  circular  or  fquare;  and  F the  axis  of  the  cylin- 
der would  be  its  ftyle.  Thus  aifo  inclining,  declining,  or 
reclining  dials  might  be  eafily  conftruCled,  for  any  given  la- 
titude. Fergufon,  ubi  fupra. 

Dialling  Globe,  is  an  inftrument  made  of  brafs,  or  wood, 
with  a plane  fitted  to  the  horizon,  and  an  index;  particularly 
contrived  to  draw  all  forts  of  dials,  and  to  give  a clear  exhi- 
bition of  the  principles  of  that  art. 

Dialling  Lines , or  Seales,  are  graduated  lines,  placed  on 
rules,  or  the  edges  of  quadrants,  and  other  inllruments,  to 
expedite  the  conllrudlion  of  dials. 

The  principal  of  thefe  lines  are,  1.  A fcale  of  fix  hours, 
which  is  only  a double  tangent,  or  two  lines  of  tangents, 
each  of  47  degrees,  joined  together  in  the  middle,  and  equal 
to  the  whole  line  of  lines,  with  the  declination  fet  againft  the 
meridian  altitudes  in  the  latitude  of  London,  fuppoftyor  any 
place  for  which  it  is  made:  the  radius  of  which  line  of  fines- 
is  equal  to  the  dialling  fcale  of  fix  hours.  2,  A line  of  lati- 
tudes, which  is  fitted  to  the  hour-fcale,  and  is  made  by  this 
canon  : as  the  radius  is  to  the  chord  of  90  degrees  ; fo  are 
the  tangents  of  each  refpedlive  degree  of  the  line  of  latitudes 
to  the  tangents  of  other  arches  : and  then  the  natural  fines  of 
thofe  arches  are  the  numbers,  which,  taken  from  a diagonal 
fcale  of  equal  parts,  will  graduate  the  divifions  of  the  line  of 
latitude  to  any  radius.  The  line  of  hours  and  latitudes  is  ge- 
nenliy  for  pricking  down  all  dials  with  centres.  For  the 
method  of  conftrudling  thefe  feales,  fee  Scale.  There  are 
feveral  other  lines  put  upon  feales  for  dialling,  adapted  to  par- 
ticular latitudes.  Such  are,  x.  A line  of  chords  : 2.  A Jine  cf 
the  fubftyle’s  diftance  from  the  meridian  : 3.  A line  for  the 
height  of  the  ftyle  above  the  place  : 4,  A line  of  the  angle  of 
the  hours  cf  12  and  6 : 5.  A line  of  the  plane’s  difference  of 
longitude,  or  inclination  of  meridians.  All  thefe  are  calcu-- 
lated  for  every  degree  of  declination,  for  fome  particular  lati- 
tude,!?. g.  that  of  London,  by  the  following  problem.  Let 
the  latitude  of  the  place  and  the  declination  of  the  plane  be 
given  ; and  let  it  be  p'-opofed  to  find  the  height  of  the  pole 
above  the  dial-plane,  the  diftance  of  the  fubftyle  from  12 
o’clock,  and  the  plane’s  difference  of  longitude.  Let 
NESW  (Jig.  42  ) be  the  horizon,  C its  centre,  NS  the 
meridian,  P the  pole,  and  Z the  zenith  ; H A the  declining 
vertical  plane  ; Pi,  Pa,  P3,  &c.  meridians  or  femi  circles, 
interfering  the  circle  H A in  /,  v,  &c.  Let  the  meridian 
P d 2 be  perpendicular  to  HA,  then  the  plane  of  the  meri- 
dian Pd2  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  dial  ; 
and  therefore  the  angle  ZPu  is  the  plane’s  difference  of  lon- 
gitude, or  the  angle  on  the  fphere  contained  between  the  me- 
ridian of  the  place  and  the  meridian  of  the  plane,  called  aifo 
the  “ inclination  of  meridians,”  and  the  arc  P v is  the  height 
of  the  pole  above  the  plane  ; and  the  arc  Zs  is  the  diftance 
of  the  fubftyle  from  the  meridian.  Therefore  in  the  right- 
angled  fphetical  triangle  PZu  all  the  three  requisites  wiil 
be  found.  For  we  have  P Z the  complement  of  the  latitude, 
and  the  angle  P Z A the  complement  of  the  declination 
A E ; whence  will  be  Lund  P v,  Z v,  and  the  angle  Z Pv. 
Thus  I.  As  radius  is  to  the  fine  of  declination,  fo  is  the  co- 
tangent of  latitude  to  the  tangent  of  the  fubftyle’s  diftance 
from  12  o’clock;  for  by  a eale  of  right-angled  fpherical  tri- 
angles, rad.  : col'.  P Z v : : tang.  PZ  : tang.  Z v.  2.  Ra- 
dius ia  to  the  coline  o!  declination  aa  the  cofine  of  latitude  is 
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to  the  fine  of  the  ftyle’s  height;  for  by  right-angled  fpherical 
triangles,  rad.  : S . P Z : : S.  P Z v : S . P v.  3.  Sine  of 
latitude  is  to  radius  as  the  tangent  of  declination  is  to  the  tan- 
gent of  the  plane’s  difference  of  longitude;  for,  rad. : cof.  PZ 
: : tang.  PZu  : cotang.  ZPd;:  tang.  ZPt).  cotang.  PZ  u. 
4.  For  the  hour  angles,  it  will  be,  as  radius  is  to  the  fine  of 
the  pole’s  height,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  the  hour-arc  from  the 
meridian  of  the  plane  to  the  tangent  of  the  hour  angle  from 
the  fubftyle.  For  let  P t 1 be  any  hour-circle  ; and  in 
the  triangle  P tv,  we  have  the  pole’s  height  Pu,  and  the 
hour-arc,  equal  to  the  angle  / P v ; and  therefore  to  find  i v, 
fay,  rad. : S . P v : : tang.  /P  v : tang,  tv  = the  angle  at 
the  centre,  or  hour-angle.  That  thefe  feveral  conclufions 
are  rightly  deduced  will  appear  thus.  The  planes  of  the 
two  meridians  PZ,  Pu,  interfett  one  another  on  the  fphere 
in  an  angle  Z P u,  equal  to  the  plane’s  difference  of 
longitude.  And  the  fame  meridians  interfeft  the  plane  of 
the  dial  in  an  angle  equal  to  Z V,  as  it  fhould  be.  For  they 
interfed  one  another  in  the  centre  of  the  fphere,  which 
is  the  centre  of  the  dial.  And  they  interfeft  the  dial- plane 
HA  inZ  and  v,  and  Z v meafures  that  angle  at  the  centre. 
For  the  fame  reafon,  tv  meafures  the  hour-angle  from  the 
fubllyle.  Again,  Pn  meafures  the  angle  of  the  ftyle  above 
the  fubftyle.  For  P v is  perpendicular  to  HA,  and  the 
arc  P v meafures  the  angle  formed  at  the  centre  of  the  fphere, 
which  is  the  centre  of  the  dial  ; one  fide  being  the  axis  drawn 
from  P,  the  other  the  fubftyle  drawn  from  V.  Moreover, 
ZPv  has  been  {hewn  to  be  the  plane’s  difference  of  longi- 
tude. It  appears  farther,  that  the  plant's  differencce  of  lon- 
gitude on  the  fphere  is  converted  into  the  fubftyle’s  diftance 
from  1 2,  by  the  interfeftion  of  the  two  meridians  (of  the  place 
and  of  the  plane)  with  the  dial-plane  : For  the  angle  ZPv 
expreffes  the  one,  and  the  arc  Z v the  other.  Again,  every 
hour-angle  on  the  fphere  is  converted  into  the  hour-angle  in 
the  dial,  by  the  interfeftion  of  the  fame  two  hour-circles, 
with  the  plane  of  the  dial ; for  the  angle  / P v expreffes  the 
hour-angle  on  the  fphere,  and  / p the  angle  at  the  centre. 
Similar  refuits  may  be  obtained  from  other  data  by  different 
proportions.  Thus,  1.  For  finding  the  fubftyle’s  diitance  : 
cof.  of  pole’s  height  above  the  plane  P v : S.  lat.  or  cof. 
P Z : : radius  : cof.  of  the  dillance  of  the  fubftyle  from 
12.  Or,  radius:  S.  declination  or  cof.  P Z v : : tang, 
of  the  pole’s  height  above  the  plane  Pd  : S.  of  the 
fubftyle’s  diftance  Z v.  2.  For  finding  the  ftyle’s  height: 
cof.  of  fubftyle’s  diftance,  Z v : S.  lat.  or  cof.  P Z 
::  radius  : cof.  flyle’s  height  P v : or,  rad.  : S.  fubftyle’s 
diftance,  Zv  ;:  cotang,  declination,  or  tang.  PZu  : tang, 
of  ftyle’s  height,  Pu  3.  For  the  plane’s  difference  of  longi- 
tude; cof.  lat.  orS.PZ  : rad.  : : S.  fubflyle’s  diftance,  Zd 
; S.  plane’s  difference  of  longitude,  ZPd.  Or,  rad.  : 
tang.  lat.  or  cotang.  PZ  : : tang,  ftyle’s  height,  P v : cof. 
t f plane’s  difference  of  longitude,  ZPd.  Or,  rad.  : cof. 
declination,  S . P Z v : : cof.  fubftyle’s  diftance  Zu:  cof. 
of  plant’s  difference  of  longitude,  ZPd.  Or,  cof.  ftyle’s 
height,  Pu  : S.  declination,  or  cof.  PZd  ::  rad.  : S.  of 
plane’s  d ff . of  longitude,  Z P u.  Or,  S.  of  ftyle’s  height 
Pu  : rad.  : : tang,  of  fubftyle’s  diftance,  Zu  : tang,  of 
plane’s  diff.  of  longitude,  ZPd.  On  a fcale  the  feveral  re- 
quifites for  any  declining  dial  are  had  by  infpedfion.  In 
uting  it,  count  the  plant’s  declination  on  the  line  of  chords, 
and  aline  drawn  dire&ly  acrofs,  will  interfedt  all  the  other 
lines  in  their  proper  points ; which  the  lumbers  of  gradua- 
tion will  indicate,  and  thefe  give  all  the  requifites  without 
calculation. 

When  a fcale  of  this  fort  is  not  to  be  had,  the  requifites 
may  be  found  by  Gunter’s  fcale,  extending  upon  the  feveral 
lines,  according  to  the  rules  and  proportions  laid  down  for 
that  purpofe. 

§ 


DiAllinc  Sphere,  is  an  inftrument  made  of  brafs,  with 
feveral  femi-circles  Aiding  over  one  another,  on  a moving  hori- 
zon, to  demonflrate  the  nature  of  the  dodtrine  of  fpherical 
triangles,  and  to  give  a true  idea  of  the  drawing  of  dials  on 
all  manner  of  planes. 

Dialling,  in  a Mine,  called  alfo  Plumbing,  is  the  ufing  of 
a compafs  (which  they  call  dial),  and  a long  line,  to  know 
which  way  the  load,  or  vein  of  ore  inclines,  or  where  to  fivft 
an  air-fhaft,  orbring  an  adit  to  a defired  place.  See  Mining, 
art  of,  and  Plumbing. 

In  the  ancient  books  of  the  Dtrbyfliire  mining  laws,  di- 
rections are  given  for  the  praCtice  of  dialling,  wherein  a dial 
is  dtferibed,  whofe  circle  is  divided  into  32  points  each 
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= 11  — , and  each  of  thefe  into  4 pricks,  each  = 2—^—. 
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Cary,  in  the  Strand,  manufactures  dials,  or  fquare  compafs 
boxes,  with  a fmall  refleftor  in  the  lid  that  turns  on  an 
hinge ; by  means  of  which,  and  a pin  {landing  up  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  box,  obfervations  can  be  made  either  to 
a candle  under-ground,  or  to  an  objeCt  above-ground,  and 
its  azimuth  conveniently  and  accurately  afeertained. 

DIALOGISM,  Aia.Aoykrju.oc,  in  Rhetoric,  is  ufed  for  the 
foliloquy  of  perfons  deliberating  with  themfelves.  We  have 
an  initance  of  it  in  Virgil,  where  Dido  fays, 

“ En  quid  agam  ? rurfufne  procos  irrifa  priores 

Experiar  ? & c.” 

In  which  fenfe,  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  dialogue.  Volf.  Rhet. 
lib.  v.  p.  355.  See  Dialogue. 

Dialogism  is  alfo  taken  in  a more  extenfive  fenfe  for  dif- 
courfe  in  general,  whether  held  by  a perfon  alone  or  in  com- 
pany. 

DIALOGUE,  a converfation  of  two  or  more  perfons, 
real  or  feigned,  either  by  word  or  mouth,  or  in  writing. 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  dialogue,  of  the  Greek 
oiaAoy©',  which  fignifies  the  fame. 

Dialogue  is  greatly  recommended  by  many  authors,  and 
is  the  mod  ancient  form  of  writing,  and  that  wherein  the  firft 
authors  wrote  moft  of  their  pieces.  The  archbiftiop  of  Cam- 
bray  gives  a fine  account  of  the  advantages  of  dialogue,  at  the 
head  of  his  paftoral  inftruftion.  The  facred  writers,  and  the 
fathers,  Athanafius,  Bali),  Chryfollom,  & c.  have  ufed  this 
mode  of  inftruCtion. 

Antiquity  made  ufe  of  dialogue,  not  only  on  humorous 
and  comical  fubjeCts,  as  Lucian  did,  but  alfo  on  the  moft 
ferious  and  ablliaCt : fuch  are  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  and 
thofe  of  Cicero,  which  turn  altogether  on  fubjeCts  of  philo- 
fophy  or  politics. 

• PJato  is  eminently  diftinguifhed  for  the  beauty  of  his  dia- 
logues. The  feenery,  and  the  circumftances  of  many  of 
them,  are  admirably  painted.  The  characters  of  the  fophifts, 
with  whom  Socrates  difputed,  are  well  drawn  : a variety  of 
pevfonages  is  exhibited  : we  are  introduced  into  a real  con- 
vention, often  fupported  with  much  life  and  fpirit,  after 
the  Socratic  manner.  For  richnefs  and  beauty  of  imagi- 
nation, no  philofophical  writer,  ancient  or  modern,  is  com- 
parable to  Plato  ; the  only  fault  of  his  imagination  is  fuch 
an  excels  of  fertility  as  allows  it  fometimes  to  obfeure  his 
judgment.  It  frequently  carries  him  into  allegory,  fiction, 
enthufiafm,  and  the  airy  regions  of  myftical  theology.  The 
philofophtr  is,  occafionally,  loft:  in  the  poet.  He  affords, 
however,  much  edification  ; but  whether  we  be  edified  with 
the  matter  or  not*  we  are  always  entertained  with  the  man- 
ner, and  left  under  a ftrong  imprefiion  of  the  fublimity  of 
the  author’s  genius. 

Cicero’s  dialogues,  or  thofe  recitals  of  converfation  which 
he  has  introduced  into  feveral  af  his  philofophical  and  critical 
works,  are  not  fo  fpirited,  nor  fo  charaCteriilical  as  tbofe  of 
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Plato.  Yet  Come,  as  that  “ De  Oratore”  efpecially,  are 
agreeable  and  well  fupported.  They  fhew  us  converfation 
carried  on  among  fome  of  the  principal  perfons  of  ancient 
Rome,  with  freedom,  good  breeding,  and  dignity.  The 
author  of  the  elegant  dialogue  “ De  caufis  corruptee  Elo- 
quentis,”  which  is  fometimes  annexed  to  the  works  of  Quin- 
tilian, and  fometimes  to  thofe  of  Tacitus,  has  happily 
imitated,  or  perhaps  excelled  Cicero,  in  this  manner  of 
writing, 

Lucian  has  given  us  a model  of  the  light  and  humorous 
dialogue,  which  he  has  carried  to  great  perfection.  A cha- 
racter of  levity,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  wit  and  penetra- 
tion, didin  guifhes  all  his  writings.  His  great  objeCt  was  to 
expofe  the  follies  of  fuperltition,  and  the  pedantry  of  philo- 
fophy,  which  prevailed  in  his  age  ; and  he  could  not  have 
taken  any  more  fuccefsfu!  method  for  this  purpofe,  than  that 
which  he  has  employed  in  his  dialogues,  efpecially  in  thofe 
of  the  gods  and  of  the  dead,  which  abound  with  pleafantry 
and  fatire.  In  this  invention  of  dialogues  of  the  dead,  he 
has  been  followed  by  feveral  modern  authors. 

Among  the  moderns,  the  principal  dialogifts  are  M.  de 
Fenelon,  archbifhop  of  Cambray  ; M.  Pafchal,  in  his  Pro- 
vincial Letters ; F.  Bouhours,  in  his  Entretiens  d’Aride, 
& d’Eugene;  M.  Fontenelle,  in  his  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead,  and  Plurality  of  Worlds  j Addifon,  Hurd,  lord 
Lyttelton,  &c. 

Fontenelle’s  dialogues  are  fprightly  and  agreeable  ; but 
his  characters  are  all  French,  whoever  are  his  perfonages : 
fo  difficult  is  it  to  exhibit  characters  properly  diltinguifhed. 
Hence  few  authors  are  eminent  for  charaCteriltical  dialogue 
on  grave  fubjeCts.  One  of  the  molt  remarkable  in  the  Englifh 
language  is 

Dr.  Henry  More,  in  his  Divine  Dialogues,  relating  to 
the  foundations  of  natural  religion.  A'though  his  tty le 
be  now  in  fome  meafure  obfolete,  and  his  fpeakers  be  marked 
with  the  academic  diffnefs  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
yet  the  dialogue  is  animated  by  a variety  of  character,  and 
a lprightlinefs  of  converfation,  beyond  what  are  commonly 
met  with  in  writings  of  this  kind. 

Biffiop  Berkeley’s  dialogues,  concerning  the  exiftence 
of  matter,  do  not  attempt  any  difplay  of  characters ; 
but  they  furnifh  an  inftance  of  a very  abltraCt  fubjeCt,  ren- 
dered clear  and  intelligible  by  means  of  converfation  properly 
managed. 

Dialogue  writing  may  be  executed,  either  as  diredt  con- 
verfation,  where  none  but  the  fpeakers  appear,  which  is  the 
method  ufed  by  Plato;  or  as  the  recital  of  a converfation, 
where  the  author  himfelf  appears,  and  gives  an  account  of 
what  paffed  in  difeourfe,  which  is  the  method  generally  fol- 
lowed by  Cicero.  In  thefe  two  methods  the  form  may  ad- 
mit of  fome  variation,  but  the  nature  of  the  compofition  is 
the  fame  in  both,  and  fubject  to  the  fame  laws.  A dia- 
logue, in  one  or  other  of  thele  forms,  on  fome  philofophical, 
moral,  or  critical  fubjeCt,  when  it  is  well  condruCted,  ranks 
high  among  the  works  of  tafte  ; but  it  is  more  difficult  of 
execution,  than  writers  have  generally  imagined  : for  it  re- 
quires more  than  merely  the  introduction  of  different  perfons 
fpeaking  in  fucceffion.  It  ought  to  be  a natural  and  Spirited 
reprefentation  of  real. conversion  ; exhibiting  the  character 
and  manners  of  the  feveral  fpeakers,  and  fuiting  to  the  cha- 
racter of  each  that  peculiarity  of  thought  and  expreffion 
which  ditlinguilhes  him  from  another.  A dialogue,  thus 
conducted,  affords  the  reader  a very  agreeable  entertainment ; 
as  by  means  of  the  progrefs  of  the  debate  among  feveral 
perfonages,  he  receives  a fair  and  full  view  of  both  files  of  the 
argument ; and  is,  at  the  fame  time,  amufed  with  polite 
converfation,  and  with  a diipiay  of  confident  and  well- 
fupported  characters.  An  author,  poffeffing  genius  for  fuch 


a kind  of  compofition,  has  it  in  his  power  both  to  indraft 
and  to  pleafe.  But  a compoiition  of  this  foit  is  very  difLrenl 
from  that  of  many  modern  writers  of  dialogues ; in  which, 
if  we  except  the  outward  forms  of  converfation,  and  that  one 
fpeaks  and  another  anfwers,  it  is  altogether  the  fame  as  if 
the  author  fpoke  in  perfon  throughout  the  whole.  Such  a 
mode  of  writing  is  frigid  and  infipid  ; it  is  the  form,  with- 
out the  fpirit  of  converfation . 

A dialogue  confids  of  two  parts,  an  introduction  and  the 
body  of  the  difeourfe.  The  introduction  acquaints  us  with 
the  place,  time,  perfons,  and  occafion  of  the  converfation. 
However  the  introduction  ought  not  to  be  too  long  and  te- 
dious. Mr.  Addifon  complains  of  this  fault : for  though, 
as  he  fays,  fome  of  the  fined  treatifes  of  the  mod  polite 
Latin  and  Greek  writers  are  in  dialogue,  as  many  very 
valuable  pieces  of  French,  Italian,  and  Englifh  appear  in 
the  fame  drefs  ; yet  in  fome  of  them  there  is  fo  much 
time  taken  up  in  ceremony,  that  before  they  enter  on  their 
fubjeCt,  the  dialogue  is  half  over.  (Dial.  II.  of  Med.  ap. 
init.)  As  to  the  body  of  the  difeourfe  care  fhould  be 
taken,  to  keep  up  ajudnefs  of  charaCter  in  the  perfons  that 
are  introduced  through  the  whole  of  the  dialogue  : and  the 
characters  fhould  be  fo  diferiminated , that  it  may  be  known 
from  the  words  themfelve3  who  is  the  fpeaker.  The  prin- 
cipal fpeaker  fhould  appear  to  be  a perfon  of  great  fenfe  and 
wifdom,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  fubjedt  ; and 
he  fhould  be  capable  of  fairly  anfwering  every  queition  that 
may  be  afked,  and  every  objection  that  may  be  ilarte«d.  In 
the  whole  difeourfe,  all  wrangling,  peevifhnefs,  and  obfti- 
nacy  fhould  be  avoided  ; and  nothing  appear  but  good  hu- 
mour and  good  breeding,  with  a readmels  to  fubmit  to  con- 
vidtion,  as  evidence  prefents  itfelf.  Cicero  has  given  us  two 
charaCiers  of  this  kind  in  Craffus  and  Anton)’;  from  whom 
Mr  Addifon  feems  to  have  taken  his  Philander  and  Cynthio, 
in  his  “ Dialogues  upon  the  Ufcfulnefs  cf  Ancient  Medals.” 
If  younger  perfons  are  introduced,  they  fhould  rather  in- 
quire than  difpute  ; and  neith-r  be  too  long  nor  too  frequent 
in  the  queftions  they  propofe.  Sulpitius  and  Cotta  are  made  to 
fudain  this  charaCter  by  Cicero,  and  Eugenius  by  Mr.  Ad- 
difon. A perfon  of  humour  may  be  alio  introduced  to  en- 
liven the  difeourfe,  as  Csefar  by  Cicero,  and  Cynthio  by 
Mr.  Addifon.  With  regard  to  the  fubjeCt  of  a dialogue,  all 
the  arguments  fhould  at  lead  appear  probable,  and  nothing 
be  advanced,  which  may  feem  weak  or  trivial.  Short  and 
pleafant  digreffions  are  allowed,  but  they  fhould  not  inter- 
rupt the  thread  of  the  difeourfe,  and  break  the  union  of  the 
parts  and  condant  reference  to  the  main  end,  which  are 
tffential  to  a dialogue.  The  time  allowed  for  a dialogue 
has  been  various : Cicero  allows  two  days  for  his  three  dia- 
logues concerning  an  orator  ; but  Mr.  Addifon  extends  his 
to  three  days,  allowing  a day  for  each.  The  method  of  com- 
pofbig  dialogues  has  likewife  been  various:  fometimes  a 
writer  relates  a difeourfe  by  way  of  narrative,  which  paffed 
between  other  perfons ; fuch  are  the  dialogues  of  Cicero  and 
of  Mr.  Addifon  lad  mentioned  : at  other  times  the  fpeakers 
are  introduced  in  perfon  ; Cicero’s  dialogues  of  “ O.d  Age, 
of  Friendlhip,  and  of  the  Parts  of  Oratory,”  are  written 
in  this  manner.  Plato  and  Lucian  generally  chufe  this  me- 
thod. As  for  the  dyle  of  a dialogue,  the  low  ltyle  is  the 
proper  charaCter  in  which  they  fhould  generally  be  written. 
Ward’s  Orat.  vol.  ii.  p.  221,  &c.  Blair’s  LeCtures,  vol.  iii. 
p.  61,  &c. 

Dialogue,  in  Mufic , is  a compofition  for  at  lead  two 
voices,  or  two  indruments,  which  anfwer  each  other;  and 
which  frequently  uniting  at  the  clofe,  make,  a trio  with  the 
thorough-bafs. 

Such  are  many  of  the  feraes  in  the  Italian  and  French 
operas, 
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DIALTHiEA,  in  Pharmacy » is  an  ointment  made  (as 
its  name  imports)  with  the  althaea  or  marfh-mallow  root. 

It  is  now  difufed. 

DIALYSIS,  or  Dialisis,  in  Grammar , a chara&er  con- 
lifting  of  two  points  " placed  over  two  vowels  of  a word, 
which  would  otherwife  make  a diphthong,  but  are  hereby 
parted  into  two  fyllables  : as  in  Mofeiic.  See  Di/eresis. 

DIAM,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Chorafan  ; 80  miles  N.  of  Herat. 

DIAMANT,  La,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Martinico,  on 
the  fouth  coaft.  N.  lat.  140  26'.  W.  long.  60°  56'. 

DIAMARGARITON,  in  Pharmacy , is  an  ancient 
ele&uary,  compofed  of  pearls  and  various  aromatics.  It  is 
difufed  or  fuperfeded  by  theprefent  aromatic  confection. 

DIAMARTYR1A,  Aiapaprypia:,  in  Antiquity , a protef- 
tation  that  the  deceafed  perfon  had  left  an  heir,  made  to 
hinder  the  relations  from  entering  upon  the  eftate.  Potter, 
Archseol.  Grtec.  tom  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  24.  p.  128. 

DIAMASTIGOS1S.  It  was  a cuftom  among  the 
Lacedaemonians,  at  the  folemnization  of  a feitival  bear- 
ing this  name,  for  the  children  of  the  moll  diftinguiftisd 
families  to  flafh  and  tear  each  others  bodies  with  rods  before 
the  altars  of  the  gods  ; the  fathers  and  mothers  who  were 
prefent  at  the  fpeCtacle,  animating  and  exciting  them  all  the 
while,  not  to  give  the  lea  ft  fign  of  pain,  or  concern  ; though 
fome  of  them  were  fo  feverely  laflied  as  to  die  upon  the  fpot. 
Such  as  were  victims  to  this  barbarity  were  crowned  before 
they  were  buried,  and  had  flatues  ereCted  to  their  ho- 
nour. They  afterwards  contented  themfelves  with  whipping 
their  youths  till  the  blood  came.  During  the  ceremony  the 
prielt  held  in  his  hand  a ftatue  of  Diana  Orthia.  This  prac- 
tice they  called  diamaftigoiis,  a Greek  term  derived  from 
^ia^.ar‘yoa,  I whip,  fcourge.  The  defign  hereof,  apparent- 

ly, was  no  other  than  to  harden  their  youth,  and  inure 
them  betimes  to  blows,  wounds,  &c.  that  they  might  def- 
pile  them  when  they  came  to  war. 

The  cuftom  above  deferibed  is  faid  to  have  had  its  rife  in 
confequence  of  an  oracle,  which  ordered  that  the  altar 
of  the  goddefs  at  Sparta  fliould  be  fprinkled  with  blood. 
Accordingly  they  offered  every  year  in  facrifice  a man  cho- 
fen  for  that  purpofe.  This  was  changed  by  Lycurgus  in- 
to the  whipping  of  boys  at  her  altar.  But  when  the  boys 
were  whipped  to  death,  it  was  the  moft  cruel  method  of 
facnficing  them  ; of  which  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Lycur- 
gus, declares  he  had  feen  feveral  inftances.  Dacier,  in  his 
notes  on  Piutarch’s  life  of  Themiftocles,  obferves,  that  in 
one  of  the  towns  of  Arcadia,  they  ufed  to  whip  the  women, 
as  they  did  the  young  men  or  boys  round  Diana’s  altar  at 
Sparta  ; and  Potter,  in  his  Greek  antiquities,  fays,  that 
Bacchus  had  an  altar  in  Arcadia,  upon  which  a great  many 
young  damfels  were  beaten  to  death  with  rods. 

DIAM  BRA,  in  Pharmacy , is  an  eleftuary  of  the  older 
pharmacopoeias,  into  which  ambergris  entered  as  an  ingre- 
dient, and  is  now  difufed. 

DIAMETER,  fr.  m Sia,  and  pa rpsiv,  to  meafure,  in  Geo- 
metry, a right  line  p iling  through  the  centre  of  a circle 
and  terminated  on  each  fide  by  its  circumference. 

Or,  the  diameter  may  be  defined  a chord  psfling  through  the 
centre  of  a circle.  Such  is  the  line  A E ( Piute  IV.  Geometry, 
Jg  •'!%•)  paffing  through  the  centre  C.  Hence  the  diame- 
ter is  the  greateft  of  all  chords,  and  therefore  a line  greater 
than  the  diameter,  drawn  from  any  point  within  the  circle, 
will  cut  the  circumference.  Hence  it  appears  that  a line, 
equal  to  a given  line,  lefs  than  the  diameter  of  the  circle, 
may  be  applied,  or  inferibed  in  a given  circle.  Hence  alfo 
it  appears,  that  if,  to  the  circumference  of  a circle  A F E B, 
(fig-  79 •)  from  any  point  D,  which  is  not  the  centre,  right 
lines  D A,  D F,  DE  be  drawn*  the  greateft  of  all,  DA, 
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will  be  that  which  pafles  through  the  centre  C { and  of  the 
reft,  that  DF,  whofe  other  extreme,  F,  is  placed  neareft  in 
the  circumference  to  the  extreme.  A,  of  the  greateft,  will 
exceed  any  other,  DE,  whofe  extreme,  E,  is  at  a greater 
diltance.  For,  from  the  centre  C,  draw  C E and  C F. 
1.  AD  = DC  + CF L~  D F.  2 . Since  D C is  commor*, 
C F = C E,  and  DCF  c-  D C E.  Therefore  D F is  c~ 
DE.  Whence  it  follows,  that  as  no  two  lines,  D E,  D F, 
drawn  from  D,  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  diameter,  AB.  can 
be  equal  to  each  other,  three  equal  right  lines  cannot  pofiibly 
be  drawn  from  the  periphery  to  any  point,  belides  the  cen- 
tre of  the  circle  ; and,  therefore,  if  from  a point  in  any  circle, 
three  equal  right  lines  can  be  drawn  to  the  periphery, 
that  point  is  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Moreover,  no  circle 
can  be  deferibed  to  cut  another  in  more  points  than  two;  for 
if  it  were  poftible  to  cut  it  in  three  points,  G,  E,  F,  then 
right  lines  drawn  from  the  centre,  Q,  to  thofe  points  would 
be  all  equal,  which  is  impofiible,  unlefs  when  the  centre  Q_ 
coincides  with  C : and  then  the  circles  themfelves  will 
neither  cut,  nor  touch,  but  coincide,  and  become  one 
circle. 

Half  a diameter,  as  CD,  (Jig.  78.)  drawn  from  the  centre 
C,  to  the  circumference,  is  called  the  femidiameter,  or 
radius. 

The  diameter  divides  the  circumference  into  equal  parts. 
And  hence  we  have  a method  of  deferibing  a femicircle  upon 
any  line  ; affuming  a point  therein  for  the  centre. 

To  find  the  ratio  of  the  Diameter  to  the  circumference. — ■ 
This  has  been  greatly  fought  for  by  the  mathematicians  ; 
and  no  wonder;  inafmuch  as  if  this  were  juftly  given,  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle  were  atchieved. 

Archimedes  firft  propofed  a method  of  finding  it,  by  re- 
gular polygons  inferibed  in  a circle,  till  arriving  at  a fide  fub- 
tending  an  exceeding  fmall  arc,  and  then  feeking  a fide 
of  a iiTnilar  polygon  circumfcribed  ; each  of  thefe  being 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  fides  of  the  polygon,  give  the 
perimeter  of  the  polygon  both  inferibed  and  circumfcribed. 
In  which  cafe  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference 
of  the  circle  is  greater  than  that  of  the  fame  diameter  to 
the  perimeter  of  the  circumfcribed  polygon,  but  lefs  than 
that  of  the  diameter  to  the  perimeter  of  the  polygon  in- 
feribed. The  difference  between  both  gives  the  ratio  of  the 
diameter  to  the  circumference  in  numbers  nearly  true.  See 
Circle,  art.  23. 

That  celebrated  author,  as  already  obferved,  by  polygons 
of  96  (Ides,  found  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  circum- 
ference to  be  as  7 to  22;  viz.  fuppofing  the  diameter  1, 
the  perimeter  of  the  inferibed  polygon  is  found  3-7-°,  and 
that  of  the  circumfcribed  3^. 

After  this  example,  later  authors  have  found  out  ratios 
yet  nearer  truth  ; Wollius  finds  it  as  10000000000000000 
to  3 1415926535897932  ; but  none  fpent  fo  much  time  on 
it  as  Van  Ceulen,  who,  after  immenfe  pains,  found  that  fup- 
pofing the  diameter,  1,  the  circumference  is  lefs  than 
3 •I41592(^5d6S9793  2 38462643 38383S7950,  and  yet  great- 
er than  the  fame  number  with  only  the  laft  figure  o changed 
into  1.  Mr.  A.  Sharp  doubled  Van  Ceulen’s  numbers  ; 
and  this  is  fo  near  the  truth,  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth 
being  given,  we  might,  from  thence  compute  the  number  of 
fands  equal  to  the  folid  contents  of  the  earth  fo  near  as  not 
to  differ  one  grain  of  farid  from  the  truth.  Mr,  Machin 
carried  them  to  one  hundred  places  ; thus  the  circumference 
of  a circle  whofe  diameter  is  1,  will  be  3.14159265358979 
32384626433838795028841971693993751058209749445 
9230781640528620899862S054825342 1 j 70679. 

But  as  luch  prolix  numbers  are  too  unwieldiy  for  prac- 
tice, many  of  our  prefent  practical  geometricians  affumethe 
diameter  to  be  to  the  circumference  as  100  to  314;  or  in 
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greater  circles  as  10000  to  3 1415;  in  which  proportion 
Ptolemy,  Vieta,  and . Huygens,  agree  with  Van  Ceulen. 
Ad.  Metius  gives  us  the  ratio  113  to  355,  which  is  the 
molt  accurate  of  all  thofe  expreffcd  in  fmail  numbers;  as 
not  erring  3 in  ioocoooo.  Thofe  in  common  ufe  are  Ar- 
chimedes’s, Metius’s,  or  the  proportion  of  1 to  3.14159. 

The  Di  AMETER  of  a circle  being  given,  io  find  the  circum- 
ference and  area  ; and  the  circumference  being  given , to  find  the 
diameter. — The  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference 
being  had,  as  in  the  lafc  article,  that  of  the  circumference 
to  the  diameter  is  had  likewife.  Then  the  circumference 
being  multiplied  into  the  fourth  part  of  the  diameter,  gives 
the  area  of  the  circle.  Thus,  if  the  diameter  be  100,  the 
cicumference  will  be  314,  and  the  area  of  the  circle  7S50. 
But  the  Square  of  the  diameter  is  10000  : therefore,  this  is 
to  the  area  of  the  circle  as  iooco  to  7850,  that  is,  as  1000 
to  785  nearly. 

The  area  of  the  circle  being  given,  to  fnd  the  Diameter. — 
To  785,  1000,  and  the  given  area  of  the  circle  246176, 
find  a fourth  proportional,  via.  3113600,  which  is  the 
fquare  of  the  diameter.  Out  of  this  extract  the  fquare 
root,  and  it  is  the  diameter  itfelf. 

Diameter  of  a conic  fedion,  is  a right  line  bifefting  all 
the  ordinates,  See.  See  Conic  Sedions. 

This,  when  it  cuts  the  faid  lines  at  right  angles,  is  more 
particularly  called  the  axis  of  the  curve,  or  fedion. 

Diameter,  Tranfverfe,  is  a right  line,,  which  being  con- 
tinued each  way  between  two  curves,  bifedts  parallel  right 
lines  between  the  fame. 

Diameter,  Conjugate,  is  a right  line,  biftCting  lines 
drawn  parallel  to  the  tranfverfe  diameter.  See  Conju- 
gate. 

Diameter  of  any  Curve,  is  a right  line  which  divides 
two  other  parallel  right  lines,  fo  that  in  each  of  them,  all 
the  fegments  or  ordinates  on  one  fide,  between  the  diameter 
and  different  points  of  the  curve,  are  equal  to  each  other. 
This  is  Newton’s  fenfe  of  a diameter.  But,  according  to 
fome,  a diameter  is  that  line,  whether  right  or  curved,  which 
biffCts  all  the  parallels  drawn  from  one  point  to  another  of 
a curve.  In  this  way  every  curve  will  have  a diameter  ; 
and  hence  the  curves  of  the  fecond  order,  have,  all  of  them, 
either  a right-lined  diameter,  or  elfe  the  curves  of  fome  one 
of  the  conic  fectior.s  for  diameters.  And  many  geometrical 
curves  of  the  higher  orders  may  alfo  have  for  diameters, 
curves  of  thefe  inferior  orders. 

Diameter  of  a fphere,  is  the  diameter  of  the  femicircle 
by  whofe  rotation  the  fphere  is  generated  ; called  alfo  the 
axis  of  the  fphere. 

Diameter  of  gravity,  is  a right  line  paffing  through  the 
centre  of  gravity. 

Diameter,  in  Aflronomy , is  either  apparent  or  real. 
The  apparent  diameter  of  a heavenly  body,  is  the  angle 
which  it  fubtends  at  the  place  of  the  obferver,  and  it  varies 
inverfely  as  the  affiance,  becaufe  fmail  angles  are  proportional 
to  th.-ir  tangents. 

It  is  by  obfervations  of  the  apparent  diameters  of  the 
planets,  that  we  are  enabled  to  afeertain  their  true  diameters, 
or  real  magnitudes,  having  previoufly  found  their  diffance. 
See  Distance. 

In  the  triangle  T A B,  f Plate  IX.  Aflronomy.  fig.  64.)  in 
which  the  angle  B is  a right  angle,  we  have  this  proportion  : 

R : fin.  A T B : ; T A : A B ; 
thus  the  true  diameter  A B is  found  by  multiplying  the 
diltance  T A by  the  fine  of  the  angle  A T B,  which  is  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  planet. 

The  apparent  diameter  of  the  fun  is  continually  changing, 
and  the  law  of  its  variation  affords  a flrong  proof  of  the  el- 
liptic nature  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  and  that  the  motion  oi  the 
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earth  is  really  flower,  as  its  diltance  from  the  fun  is  greater. 
For  the  diameter  of  the  fun  is  about  31’  31"  in  fummer,  and 
32'  36"  in  winter;  from  which  it  is  evident,  that  its  diltance 
in  fummer  is  toils  diltance  in  winter,  as  3 2'  36"  to  31'  31". 
The  hourly  motion  of  the  fun  in  winter  is  1’  33"  ; and 
32'  36"  : 31'  31"  : : 2'  33"  : 2'  28".  Therefore,  the  hourly 
motion  in  fummer  would  be  2'  28",  if  it  was  really  uniform, 
and  its  apparent  variation  occafioned  only  by  our  greater  or 
lefs  diltance  from  the  fun.  But  by  obfervation,  the  hourly 
motion  in  fummer  is  only  found  to  be  2 23"  : fo  that  befides 
the  diminution  of  5",  caufed  by  the  increafe  of  diltance,  there 
is  a farther  dimunition  of  5",  which  can  only  be  attributed 
to  a decreafe  of  velocity  in  the  motion  of  the  earth. 

It  is  only  fince  the  application  of  telefcopes  to  aftronomical 
inftruments  that  the  diameters  of  the  fun  and  planets  have 
been  accurately  determined. 

There  are  feveral  methods  of  determining  the  diameter 
of  the  fun  ; By  micrometers ; by  obferving  the  time  of  its 
paffag'e  over  the  meridian  wire  of  a tranfit  inilrurr.ent  ; by 
the  difference  of  altitude  between  its  upper  and  lower  limb, 
as  obferved  by  a mural  quadrant  or  good  circular  inft.ru- 
rnent,  or  by  a repeating  circle. 

The  meafurements  which  ufually  have  been  confidered  as 
the  beft,  and  which  have  been  adopted  in  our  folar  tables, 
have  been  made  with  objeft-glafs  micrometers.  De  la  Lande, 
in  the  year  1760,  determined  the  diameter  (apogee)  31'  30^". 
Dr.  Malkclyne  31'  29''. 2.  Short,  with  an  objedt-glafs  mi- 
crometer, applied  to  a two  foot  telefcope,  31’  28".  There 
is  neceffarily  fome  fmail  uncertainty  in  the  meafure  by  a mi- 
crometer from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  accurate  value 
of  its  fcale  of  divifions.  Some  fmail  difference  will  likewile 
arife  from  the  nature  of  the  telefcope  employed. 

A good  aftronomical  circle,  moving  eafilyin  azimuth,  would 
be  well  adapted  for  this  determination  ; as  feveral  obferva- 
tions  might  be  made  before  and  after  the  meridian  paffage, 
and  the  correction  for  change  of  altitude,  applied  by  the 
table  calculated  for  that  purpofe,  and  which  we  have  given 
under  Declination. 

Perhaps  the  repeating  circle  of  Borda  would  be  ftill  pre- 
ferable. Of  the  extreme  accuracy  that  may  be  obtained  by 
repeating  the  angle,  even  with  a fmail  inftrument,  we  may 
form  fome  idea  from  a feries  of  obfervations,  made  by  M. 
Quenot,  and  inferted  in  the  Connaiffance  des  Temps  for  the 
year  1S03.  He  repeated  the  meafure  of  the  diameter  of  the 
fun  a thoufand  times,  and  the  obfervations  divided  into  ten 
parts  of  one  hundred  each,  were  as  follows  : 


52°32'  30"  Diameter  (apogee)  deduced  31'  3|W,5 
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Mean  3P  31". 

The  inftrument  ufed  was  a reflecting  circle  of  Borda  of  5 
inches  radius. 

This  quantity  is  the  fame  as  is  adopted  by  Delambre  in 
his  folar  tables  lately  publiflied.  Annexed  to  this  article  is  a 
table  of  the  fun’s  femidiameter  to  every  degree  of  mean 
anomaly.  The  variation  in  the  apparent  femidiameter  of 
the  fun  correfponds  with  the  variation  of  the  fun’s  horizon- 
tal parallax,  which  is,  in  faft,  the  apparent  femidiameter  of 
the  earth,  as  feen  from  the  fun  ; they  of  courfe  increafe.  and 
decreafe  together,  and  inverfely  as  the  diltance  of  the.  two 
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bodies  from  each  other,  as  appears  from  the  fame  table,  in 
which  the  parallax  is  likewife  given. 

If  we  examine  the  meafures  that  have  been  eriven  by  different 
aftronoiners,  of  the  diameter  of  the  fen,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  have  a tendency  to  diminifh  as  they  approach  the 
prefent  time  ; a fufpicion  has  hence  arifen  that  the  fun  may 
poffibiy  be  decreafmg  in  magnitude.  But  this  is  fo  highly 
improbable,  that  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  circum- 
fiance  partly  to  accident  and  partly  to  the  improvement  of 
ttlefcopes,  which  render  the  apparent  image  of  thefunfome- 
what  fmallt-r. 

The  difference  between  the  greateft  and  leaft  diameters 
of  the  fun  is  64. ''6. 

Tne  femidiameter  of  the  fun,  divided  by  the  correfponding 
parallax,  (table  T.)  gives  a ccnftant  quantity,  which  ex- 
prtffes  the  ratio  of  the  diameters  of  the  fun  and  the  easth. 


According  to  De  la  Lande,  who  affumes  the  fun’s  hori- 
zontal parallax,  S".6 ; the  fun’B  diameter  is  to  that  of  the 
earth  as  1 r 1 : 1. 

From  which  it  appears,  that  if  the  centre  of  the  fun  be 
fuppoftd  placed  in  the  fame  point  as  the  centre  of  the  earth., 
the  globe  of  the  fun  would  then  extend  to  a diftance  nearly 
twice  as  great  as  the  orbit  of  the  moon. 

In  calculations  of  eclipfes,  it  is  ufual  to  diminifh  the 
diameter  of  the  fun  5"  or  6",  to  allow  for  the  irradiation, 
which  makes  the  apparent  bilk  of  the  fun  appear  greater  than 
it  otherwife  would  do. 

The  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  varies  from  29'  22"  to 
3 5 ' 34":  its  mean  diameter  being  nearly  equal  to  the  lead 
apparent  diameter  < f the.fnn. 

The  variations  in  the  diameter  of  the  moon  are  much 
greater  than  in  the  diameter  of  the  fun,  as  it  is  in  fome  mea- 
lure  affedied  by  almoft  all  the  lunar  irregularities. 

Thefe  variations  indicate  a correfponding  change  in  her 
diltance.  Horrox,  as  long  fince  as  the  year  1638,  obferved, 
that  the  moon  being  apogee,  was  not  always  at  the  fame 
diltance  from  the  earth,  that  the  diameter  was  leaft  in  the 
conjundtions  apogee,  and  greateft  in  the  fvzigies  perigee. 

When  the  argument  of  the  evedtion  is  O figns,  the  di- 
ameter is  dimlniflied  18"  or  20";  but  when  the  argument 
of  evedtion  is  VI  figns,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  augmented  by 
the  fame  quantity,  though  its  diftance  frern  the  apogee 
fhould,  in  both  cafes,  be  the  fame.  In  the  fame  manner 
with  refpsdt  fo  the  argument  of  the  variation,  when  that  is 
O or  VI  figns,  the  diameter  of  the  moon  increafes  34"  or 
15";  and  when  the  argument  is  III  or  IX  figns;  it  de- 
creafes  by  the  fame  quantity,  though  at  the  fame  diftance 
from  the  apogee.  See  Evection  and  Variation. 

Tne  expreffion  for  the  diameter  of  the  moon  for  any  g’rven 
time  is  nearly  this  : 

3 1/  7. "3  — i. 42. "3  cof.  anomal  + 5. "4  cof.  2 anomal. 
4-  13. "7  cof.  3 dift.  DQ  — 20. "a  cof.  (2  dift.  J 0 - 
anomal  J)  ) the  other  equations  are  fcarcely  fenfible ; but 
they  may  be  included  by  taking  the  equatorial  parallax  as 
an  argument  fur  the  femidiameter,  as  in  the  new  lunar 
tables,  by  Burg,  publifhed  by  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes, 
at  Paris. 

As  the  moon  approaches  the  zenith,  her  diftance  becomes 
lefs,  and  the  apparent  diameter  is  increafed.  LetT  (Jig.  65.) 
be  the  centre  ot  the  earth,  O the  place  of  an  obferver  on  the 
furface,  Z the  moon  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  zenith.  The  dif- 
tance Z O is  about  part  lefs  than  the  diftance  Z T ; its 
diameter,  therefore,  ieen  from  O,  will  be  greater  than  if 
feen  from  T in  the  fame  proportion. 

If  the  moon  be  at  L,  its  zenith  , diftance  being  the  angle 
L 0 Z,  the  diftance  L 0 will  be  evidently  lefs  than  the 
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diftance  L T.  When  the  moon  is  at  the  horizon  at  H, 
the  augmentation  will  be  nearly  infenfible,  for  which  reafon 
we  confider  the  horizontal  femi-diameter  asequal  to  that  which 
would  be  feen  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  ; but  this  is  not 
quite  correft,  for  the  moon  muft  be  below  the  horizon,  by 
a quantity  equal  to  half  her  parallax,  for  the  augmentation 
to  be  really  equal  O ; that  is  when  the  triangle  LOT  is 
ifofceles. 

When  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  moon  is  known,  it 
is  eafy  to  compute  the  augmented  diameter,  fince  they  are 
to  each  other  as  L O to  L T. 

In  the  triangle  LOT,  the  angle  O is  the  fupplement 
to  the  apparent  zenith  diftance ; the  angle  L TO  is  the 
true  zenith  diftance,  as  feen  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  : 
and  L O : LT  ::  fine  OT  L : fin.  LOT  or  L O Z. 
Therefore,  the  horizontal  diameter  is  to  the  apparent  di- 
ameter, as  the  fine  of  the  true  zenith  diftance  of  the  moon, 
as  feen  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  is  to  the  apparent  dif- 
tance, as  feen  from  the  point  O.  The  augmented  diameter 
of  the  moon  may  be  found,  therefore,  by  this  proportion. 

As  cof.  of  true  altitude  is  to  cof.  of  apparent  altitude, 
fo  is  the  horizontal  diameter  to  the  augmented  diameter. 
The  difference  between  the  two  is  called  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  moon’s  diameter;  a table  of  which  has  been 
given  under  Declination. 

In  the  above  computation,  if  the  moon  is  very  near  the 
zenith,  her  diftance  from  the  centre  and  furface  of  the  earth 
fhould  be  employed  inftead  of  the  zenith  diftances. 

The  diameter  of  the  moon  may  be  meafured  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  of  the  fun,  or  it  may  be  inferred  with  great 
accuracy,  from  the  time  which  elapfes  between  the  immer- 
iion  and  emerfion  of  a fixed  flar.  M.  Burg,  who  computed 
it  by  this  latter  method  for  his  lunar  tables,  found  no  dif- 
ference from  the  refult,  by  an  objeft  glafs  micrometer  of 
Dollond. 

The  apparent  diameters  of  the  planets,  at  leaft  of  thofe 
near  to  us,  vary  much  more  than  the  diameters  of  the  fun 
and  moon. 

The  diameter  of  a planet,  when  its  diftance  is  equal  to 
the  mean  diftance  of  the  fun,  being  divided  by  the  dif- 
tance of  the  planet  from  the  earth,  gives  its  aftual  or  appa- 
rent diameter  as  feen  from  the  earth  ; and  the  diftance  is 
found  by  this  proportion  : As  the  fine  of  the  elongation, 
is  to  the  fine  of  the  commutation,  fo  is  the  diftance  of  the 
planet  from  the  fun  reduced  to  the  ecliptic,  to  the  diftance 
from  the  earth  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  This  diftance 
divided  by  the  geocentric  latitude,  is  the  diftance  of  the 
planet  from  the  earth. 

The  moft  favourable  opportunity  of  obferving  the  di- 
ameter of  Mercury  is  when  he  pafks  over  the  dife  of  the  fun. 
It  may  either  be  meafured  dire&ly  by  a micrometer,  or  com- 
puted by  the  time  it  takes  to  pafs  over  the  edge  of  the  fun. 

De  la  Lande  meafured  the  diameter  of  Mercury  on  the 
fun’s  dife,  in  1753,  with  an  objeft  glafs  micrometer  adapted 
to  a telefcope  of  18  feet,  and  found  it  n."8.  At  that  time 
the  diftance  of  Mercury  to  the  earth,  was  to  the  mean  dif- 
tance of  the  fun  to  the  earth,  as  55674  to  101007. 

Therefore,  1010  : 557  ::  1 1 ."8  ::  6. "5. 

Hence,  6. "5  is  the  diameter  of  Mercury,  at  a diftance 
equal  to  the  mean  diftance  of  the  fun. 

Dr.  Bradley,  by  a fimilar  method,  with  a telefcope  of  J20 
feet,  in  1723,  found  the  diameter  on  the  fun’s  dife  10  "7, 
which  gives  7. "3  forthemean  diftance.  By  computingit  from 
the  time  it  took  to  quit  the  dife,  De  la  Lande  found  5. "9. 

The  diameter  of  Venus  is  found  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
with  extreme  accuracy,  for  every  fecor.d  of  the  diameter 
of  Venus  employs  19"  to  quit  the  dife  of  fun.  And  as  it  is 
not  eafy  to  miftake  3"  in  the  length  of  time  the  planet  takes 
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to -quit  the  difc,  the  diameter  af  Venus  may  be  known  to  a 
-quarter  of  a fecond. 

When  the  fecond  limb  of  the  planet  touches  the  exterior 
limb  of  the  fun  in  E,  {Jig-  66.)  Venus  is  at  the  point  F ;n 
her  orbit,  and  the  diftance  C E of  the  centres  ot  the  planet 
and  the  fun,  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  their  femi-diameters ; 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  interior  contact.  Venus  is  at  D,  and 
the  diftance  of  the'r  centres  is  equal  to  the  difference  of 
their  femi-diameter. 

The  Ihorteft  diftance  C B is  fuppofed  known  ; therefore, 
by  refolving  feparately  the  two  triangles,  C B D,  C B F, 
we  obtain  the  two  portions  of  the  planet’s  orbit  B D,  B F: 
their  deference  1)  F gives  the  length  of  time  the  planet 
fhould  employ  to  quit  the  difc,  as  obferved  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  Proper  allowance  being  made  for  parallax,  the 
tranfit  in  1761  gave  57. "9,  and  that  of  1 769,  57, "2,  according 
toDe  la  Lande.  See  Transit  of  Venus  and  Parallax. 

Picard  meafured  the  diameter  of  Mars  on  the  8th  Sept. 
1762,  aud  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  30".  This  obfervation 
reduced  to  the  mean  diftance  of  the  fun  from  the  earth,  is 
equal  1 1 ."4 ; according  to  Monnier,  9. "9  ; by  Rocnon, 
with  a prifmatic  micrometer,  8. "9. 

The  diameter  of  Mars  was  very  acurately  determined  by 
J)r.  Herfchel,  in  1783  (Philof.  Tranf.  1784).  He  efti- 
mates  the  diameter  8. "94,  and  the  difference  of  f-g  between 
the  equatorial  and  polar  diameter.  This  fuppofes  the 
planet’s  di-lance  equal  to  the  mean  diftance  from  the  fun. 

The  diameter  of  Jupiter  was  obferved  in  the  year  1719, 
by  Pound,  with  a micrometer  applied  to  a telefcope  of  123 
feet.  He  found  it  always  between  38"  and  40";  generally 
gf.  By  the  length  of  time  which  the  tirft  and  third  fatel- 
lite  employed  to  pafs  over  the  difc,  obferved  with  the  fame 
telefcope,  Newton  computed  its  diameter  27T'  at  its  mean 
•diftance:  this  would  give  3'  135-",  at  the  diftance  of  the  fun 
from  the  eartb. 

But  aftronomers  prefer  a diredl  meafure  by  a micrometer. 

The  equatorial  diameter  of  Jupiter  is  found  to  exceed  the 
polar  diameter,  in  the  proportion  of  1.073  : 1. 

The  diameter  of  Saturn,  obferved  by  Pound,  was  18", 
and  the  diameter  of  the  ring  42". 

Dr.  Herfchel,  from  a mean  of  a great  many  mea.fures  of  the 
larger  ring,  makes  it  46". 67,  at  the  mean  diflance  of  Saturn. 

The  dimeniions  of  the  two  rings  are  in  the  following  pro- 
portions: 

• Parts. 

1.  Intide  diameter  of  the  fmalier  ring  - - 59°° 

2.  Outfide  diameter  - 7310 

3.  Iniide  diameter  of  the  larger  ring  - - 774° 

4.  Outfide  diameter  - 8300 

5.  Breadth  of  the  inner  ring  ...  80 3 

6.  Breadth  of  the  outer  ring  ...  280 

7.  Breadth  of  the  fpace  between  the  rings  « .113 

which  may  be  thus  expreffed  in  Englith  miles: 

x.  i46>345 

2.  184,393 

3.  190,248 

4.  204,883 

3. 20,000 

6.  7,200 

7.  2,SJ9 

The  diameter  of  the  planet,  at  its  mean  diftance,  is  1.8" 

A great  difference  of  opinion  exifts,  relative  to  the  ap- 
parent diameters  of  the  new  planets,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  aud 
Vella. — According  to  Dr.  Herfchel,  none  of  their  diame- 
ters fubtend  an  angle  of  half  a fecond,  at  the  diftance  of 
the  earth  from  the  fun,  but  Mr.  Schroeter  Climates  Ceres 
at  3"  5,  and  Pallas  4".5* 


The  diameters  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites  have  been  Climated 
by  the  time  they  employ  to  enter  the  fhedow  of  the  planet. 

According  to  Bailiy,  they  fubtend  the  following  angles, 
as  feen  from  Jupiter. 

I.  60’  20" 

II.  29  42 

III.  -22  28 

IV. — 9 39 

Mr.  Schroeter,  who  has  made  a great  number  of  obferva- 

tions  on  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter,  with  a view  of  afeertaining 
their  diameters,  objects  to  the  method  of  Baiily,  and  prefers 
employing  the  time  which  the  fatellites  take  to  difappear 
behind  the  body  of  the  planet,  or  to  enter  on  the  difc  when 
they  pafs  over  it.  This  method,  with  a teleicope  of  high, 
power,  feems  capable  of  great  exa&nefs.  The  refult  of 
M.  Schroeter’s  obfervations  is  as  follows. 


I. 

11. 

in 

Time  employed  to  enter 

the  difk  - 

2 3 5" 

74 5”-3 

544"-5 

Diameters  ieen  from  Jr- 

piter  ... 

33'  *6" 

1 7 ' l3' 

True  diameters  in  mil  s 

13  to  a degree  - 

564 

y:5 

81S 

In  miles  60  to  a degree 

2256, 

i860 

3272 

In  proportional  parts  of 

diam.  of  y 

r 

TT 

I 

4 2 

I 

24 

Diameter  vitwed  from 

the  earth.  If  perige- 

i-4°3 

r,I5 

2.04 

The  fame  by  dirett  rr.ea- 

furement  - 

1.3 9 

1 .09 

2.27 

By  diredt  mealuie  of  the 

fnadow  ... 

1. 01 

0 91 

1.88 

Diam.  at  the  mean  dill. 

of  earth  from  ©.  that 

ofJupiterbeing3'i  3". 3 

5-5.3 

4 54 

8.05 

Diameters.  Jupiter  be- 

nig  fuppofed  1 - 

0.0288 

0.0238 

0.04 1 s 

IV. 


5°5 
/'•  3 2'' 

570 

2e8o 

I 

TT 

1 -4- 
i.41 


5.60 
o 029 1 


They  do  not  appear  to  differ  much  in  magnitude  from 
each  other,  they  are  about  Vdth  of  the  diameter  of  Jupiter,  or 
nearly  one  half  of  the  diameter  of  the  earth. 

Diameters  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  planets,  according  to 
different  aftronomers. 


Diameter  of  the  Sun. 

Ariftarchus  and 

/ 

H 

’ 

It 

[ ' 

ft 

Archimedes 

A C.  260 

3° 

0.0 

3° 

0.0 

3° 

0.0 

Ptolemy 

A.D.  i2o 

33 

20.0 

> 2 

18.0 

3* 

20.0 

Albatennius 

900 

33 

q 

6 

3 2 

28.0 

3.  i 

20.0 

Regiomontanus 

1460 

34 

■ oo 

3 2 

27.0 

3 1 

0*0 

Copernicus 

13 IC 

33 

54.0 

32 

44.0 

3 1 

40.0 

Tycho 

*57° 

32 

0.0 

31 

0.0 

30 

0.0 

Kepler 

1600 

31 

4.0 

.30 

30.0 

3° 

0.0 

Riccioli 

1640 

3 2 

8.0 

jx 

40.0 

.31 

0.0 

Jean  Dominique 

Caffini 

1660 

32 

46.0 

32 

13.0 

.31 

40.0 

Galcoigne 

1640 

32 

30.0 

3 1 

40.0 

Picard  and  Au 

ZOllt 

167c 

31 

58 

Flamltead 

1680 

32 

48.0 

3i 

30.0 

Mouton 

1 665 

32 

32.0 

5° 

29.0 

De  la  Hire 

1685 

32 

44-0 

32 

1 1.06 

3 x 

3s-  0 

Louville 

172c 

32 

37-7 

3 x 

32.30 

Jean  Jaques  Cal- 

fini 

1740 

32 

37-5° 

32 

5-° 

31 

32-5° 

Halley 

17201 

3 1 

38 

Monnier 

I 

32 

Co 

k_~ 

— — 

' 
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Bradley 
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Diameter  of” th 

z Sun — continued. 

Bradley  (by  the 

t 

ft 

t 

If 

/ 

n 

time  of  fun’s 
tranfit ) 

175° 

3i 

30.3 

Short 

La  Caille  in  his 

J760 

32 

33  0 

51 

28.0 

folar  tables 

31 

34  0 

De  !a  Lande 

1760 

31 

3!-5 

Mafkelyne 

obf. 

3 1 

29.2 

Piazzi 

1792 

mean  of 

70 

31 

32-5 

By  Delambre’s 

1 

tables 

32 

35.6 

32.2 

31 

31.0  , 

Diameter  of  the  Moon. 

Ptolemy 
In  the  conjundti- 

35 

20.0 

3i 

20.0 

on  Tycho 

28 

48.0 

36.0 

In  the  oppofition 

0.0 

32 

0.0 

Kepler 

32 

44-o 

30 

0.0 

De  1-)  Hire 
In  fyzygy,  fir 
I.  Newton 

33 

30.0 

31 

30.0 

29 

30.0 

In  quadrature 
Full,  in  perigee, 

3 i 

30.0 

Mouton 

33 

29.0 

In  fyzygy,  Mon- 

nier 

30.0 

In  quadrature 
By  Burg’s  tables 

50.6 

3 r 

0.0 

55-3 

33 

28 

Diameter  of 

Saturn. 

Albatennius 

1 

44*5° 

Alfraganus 

1 

44-60 

Tycho 

2 

1 2.0 

1 

50.0 

r 

34.0 

Hevelius 

1660 

Q 

19.0 

0 

16.0 

0 

14.0 

Hortenfiu3 

O 

42.60 

0 

37-o 

0 

3 1 0 

Kepler 

O 

30  0 

46.0 

Riccioli 

1 

12.0 

0 

57-° 

0 

Huygens 
Flamttead 
Sir  I.  Newton, 

0 

25.0 

0 

30.0 

from  the  ob- 
fervations  of 
Pound 

0 

16.0 

Monnier 
Saturn’sring,  ac- 

0 

16.0 

cording  to 
Huygen3 

' 

1 

4.0 

X 

8.0 

Sir  I.  Newton, 

from  the  ob- 
fervations  of 
Pound 

O 

40.0 

Monnier 

1 0 

42.0 

- 

Diameter  of  Jupiter. 

Albatennius  and 

Alfraganus 

2 

36-7 

Tycho 

3 

S9‘° 

2 

4 5-° 

2 

14.0 

Hevelius 

O 

24.0 

0 

x 8.0 

O 

14.0 

Hortenfius 

1 

1.6 

0 

5°.o 

0 

38-S 

Kepler 

0 

50.0 

Riccioli 

1 

8.7 

0 

49-7 

0 

3S-3 

Huygens 

Flamttead 

0 

54'° 

1 

4.0 

Sir  I.  Newton, 

from  the  ob 
fcrvations  of 
Pound 

0 

37-2 

Diameter  of  Jupiter — continued. 



Pound’s  obferva- 

r h 

/ 

It 

f 

If 

tion  nncor- 

redted  for  irra- 

diation 

0 

39.0 

Monnier 

0 

3 7° 

Diameter  of  Mars. 

Albatennius  and 

Alfraganus 

I 

34-° 

Tycho 

6 46.0 

I 

14.0 

O 

57-° 

Hevelius 

0 20  0 

0 

.5-° 

O 

2.0 

Hortenfius 

1 4.0 

0 

36.0 

0 

9.0 

Kepler 

6 30  0 

Riccioli 

x 32.0 

0 

22.0 

O 

10. 1 

Huygens 

0 

30.0 

Flamttead 

q 

CO 

C'C 

0 

Monnier 

O 

26.0 

Diameter  of  Venus. 

Albatennius 

3 8-o 

Alfraganus 

1 34.0 

Tycho 

4 40  0 

3 

JS-° 

1 

52.0 

Hevelius 

1 5.0 

O 

16.0 

O 

9.0  j 

Hortenfius 

1 40.0 

O 

53-o 

O 

1 5-3  * 

Kepler 

7 6.0 

Riccioli 

4 8.0 

1 

4.2 

Huygens 

1 

25.0 

Flamttead 

1 12.0 

Horrox 

1635 

1 18.30 

Crabtree 

1639 

1 9.0 

Monnier 

1 

17.0 

By  the  tranfit  of 

1761 

0 

>-ri 

CO 

b 

By  the  tranfit  of 

1769 

0 

59.0 

Diameter  of  Mercury. 

Albatennius 

2 

5-3 

Alfraganus 

1 

15.2 

Tycho 

3 57  ° 

2 

10. 0 

1 

29.0 

Hevelius 

0 1 1 .0 

O 

6.0 

0 

4.0 

Hortenfius 

0 28.0 

0 

xo.o 

0 

10.0 

Riccioli 

0 25,2 

0 

13.8 

0 

9-3 

Bradley 

0 10.45 

Monnier 

0 

10. 0 
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Apparent  Diameter 
of  the  Sun. 

Proportional  Dia- 
meters. 
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32' 
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16.0 

80 
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Table  II. 


Semi-diameter  of  the  Sun  for  every  Degree  of  Mean  Anomaly. 


Argument,  Mean  Anomaly. 

Sig.  0. 

Sig.  I. 

s-g- 11. 

Deg. 

Semidiam. 

Days  of  the 
Month. 

Paral. 

Semidiam. 

Days  of  the 
Month. 

Paral. 

Semidiam. 

Days  of  the 
Month. 

Paral. 

Deg. 

0 

l6 

'/ 

1 7 *79 

Jan.  1. 

8 95 

t 

16 

1549 

Feb.  I. 

8-93 

16 

'/ 

9 3° 

Nov.  1. 

rr  ' 

8.87 

3° 

I 

16 

17.79 

8.95 

16 

J5  34 

8-93 

16 

9.05 

8.87 

29 

2 

1 6 

17.78 

Dec.  30. 

8.95 

16 

15.18 

Nov.  30. 

8-93 

16 

8.79 

061.  30. 

8.87 

28 

3 

16 

17-77. 

8 95 

16 

15.02 

892 

16 

8-54 

8.87 

37 

4 

16 

17*75 

8 95 

16 

14.85 

892 

16 

8 28 

8 86  - 

26 

5 

16 

>773 

8 95 

16 

14.69 

8.92 

16 

8.02 

8.86 

25 

6 

16 

I7*7° 

8 -95 

16 

i4-5r 

8.92 

16 

775 

8.86 

24 

7 

1 6 

1 7.66 

8 95 

16 

H-34 

8.92 

16 

749 

Mar,  10. 

8. 86 

33 

8 

16 

1 7 62 

8 95 

16 

14. 1 6 

8.92 

16 

7.22 

8.85 

22 

9 

16 

i7-58 

Jan.  10. 

s-95 

16 

13-97 

Feb.  10. 

8.9 1 

16 

6- 95 

8.84 

21 

10 

16 

1 7*53 

8-95 

16 

J378 

8.91 

16 

6.68 

8.85 

20 

i 1 1 

16 

17-47 

8.95 

16 

13-59 

8.9 1 

16 

6.41 

8.S5 

-9 

12 

16 

17.41 

Dec.  20 

8-95 

16 

13-39 

Nov.  20. 

8.91 

16 

6.14 

0£f.  20. 

8.84 

18 

*3 

16 

17-35 

8-95 

16 

13.20 

8.91 

16 

5.86 

S.84 

17 

16  17.28 

8 95 

16 

12.99 

8.91 

16 

559 

8.84 

16 

16 

17.20 

8 95 

16 

12.78 

8.90 

16 

5-3i 

8.84 

15 

16 

1 6 

17.12 

8.94 

16 

12.57 

8 90 

16 

5-°4 

8.83. 

14 

17 

16 

17.04 

8.94 

16 

12.36 

8.90 

r6 

4.76 

Mar.  20.-, 

8.83 

13 

18 

16  16  cK 

8.94 

16 

12.14 

8.90 

1 6 

448 

8.83 

12 

l9 

1 6 

16.85 

Jan.  20. 

8.94 

16 

1 1.92 

Feb.  20. 

8.90 

16 

4.20 

8.83 

ti 

20 

16 

*675 

8 94 

16 

11.69 

8. 89 

16 

3.92 

8.82 

10 

21 

1 6 

16.65 

8 94 

16 

11.46 

S 89 

16 

3-64 

8.82 

9 

22 

1 6 

16.54 

Dec.  10 

8 94 

16 

1 1.24 

Nov.  10. 

8.89 

16 

346 

Oft.  10. 

8.82 

8 

2 3 

16 

16.42 

8.94 

16 

1 1. 01 

8.S9 

16 

3°7 

8.82 

7 

24 

16 

16.30 

8.94 

16 

10.77 

8.89 

16 

2.79 

8.81 

6 

16 

16. 18 

8.94 

16 

10  54 

8.88 

16 

351 

8.81 

5 

26 

16 

16.05 

8.93 

16 

10.29 

8.88 

16 

2.23 

8.81 

27 

1 6 

15.92 

8-93 

16 

10.05 

8.88 

16 

i-95 

Mar.  30. 

8.80 

4 

28 

1 6 

i5*78 

8 93 

16 

9.80 

Mar.  1. 

8.88 

16 

1.67 

8.80 

3 

29 

16 

J5-63 

Jan.  30. 

8.93 

16 

9 55 

8.87 

16 

1.38 

8.80 

2 

3° 

16 

16  49 

8*93 

16 

9 3° 

8.87 

16 

1. 10 

8.80 

Sig.  XI. 

S-g.  X. 

Sig.  IX. 

If  the  femi-diameter  at  the  mean  difiance  be  fuppofed  to  vary  by  i",  there  refults  this  variation  for  ai.y  other  femi— 
diameter  i'r  + o".  17  cof.  (Long.  © + 2s  20°^). 
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Table  II. — continued. 


Semi-diameter  of  the  Sun  for  every  Degree  of  Mean  Anomaly. 


Argument.  Mean  Anomaly. 

Sig.  IIL 

Sig.  IV. 

s;g.  V. 

Deg 

Sermdiam. 

Days  of  the 
Month. 

Paral. 

Setnidism. 

Days  of  the 
Month. 

Paral 

Semidiam. 

Days  of  the 
Month 

Paral. 

Deg 

o 

t U 

16  1. 10 

April  1. 

It 

8.80 

f If 

x5  53 • 1 7 

If 

8 72 

r U 

r5  47-53 

8.67 

3° 

I 

1 6 0.S2 

8.79 

15  52.94 

Aug.  30 

8.72 

1 5 47  4° 

8.67 

29 

2 

16  0.54 

Sep.  50. 

8.79 

*5  52-7° 

8.72 

'5  47-27 

July  3c. 

8.67 

28 

3 

16  0.26 

8 79 

>5  5 2 48 

8.72 

x5  47 • 1 5 

8.67 

27 

4 

59  9s 

8.78 

>5  52-25 

8. 72 

>5  47  °3 

8 67 

26 

5 

15  59-7° 

8.78 

x5  52  °3 

8.71 

15  46.92 

8.67 

25 

6 

59-42 

8.78 

15  52.81 

8 7 1 

15  46.81 

8.67 

i4 

7 

15  59.14 

8.78 

x5  5x-59 

8.71 

15  46  70 

8.67 

23 

8 

15  5S.S7 

8.78 

x5  5x-37 

May  10. 

8.71 

15  46.60 

8.66 

22 

9 

x5  5s  59 

April  jo. 

8 77 

r5  5xl6 

8.7 1 

'5  46-5° 

June  10. 

8.66 

21 

IO 

x5  58-32 

8.77 

15  50.96 

8.70 

15  46.41 

8.66 

20 

1 I 

15  58.05 

8.77 

T5  5°  75 

Aug.  20. 

8.70 

15  46.32 

8.66 

x9 

12 

*5  57-77 

Sep.  20. 

8.77 

15  5°-55 

8.70 

15  46.24 

July  20. 

8 66 

18 

13 

r5  57-5° 

S 

8.77 

x5  5°-35 

8.70 

15  46.16 

8.66 

x7 

x4 

'5  57  23 

8.77 

1 5 5°-I5 

8. 70 

15  46.08 

S.66 

16 

x5 

15  515.96 

8.77 

J5  49-96 

8.69 

15  46.0 1 

8 66 

x5 

16 

*5  56  7° 

8.76 

x5  49-77 

8.69 

x5  45-95 

■ 

8.66 

x4 

17 

15  56.44 

8.75 

15  49  59 

8 69 

15  45.88 

8.66 

x3 

18 

1.5  56  i7 

April  20. 

8.75 

15  49.41 

May  20. 

8. 69 

x5  45-83 

8.66 

12 

J9 

>5  55-9x 

8-75 

15  49.23 

8.69 

15  45-78 

June  20. 

8.66 

1 j 

20 

x5  55-^5 

8-7.5 

15  49.06 

8.69 

x5  45-73 

8.66 

10 

2 I 

*5  55-39 

8.74 

15  48.89 

Aug.  10 

8.69 

15  45.68 

8.66 

9 

22 

x5  55- 1 3 

Sep.  xo 

8.74 

15  48.72 

8.68 

x5  45-64 

8.66 

8 

23 

15  54.88 

8.74 

15  48.56 

8.68 

x5  45-6 1 

July  10 

8.66 

7 

24 

x5  54-63 

8.74 

15  48.40 

8.68 

1 5 45-58 

8.65 

6 

25 

X5  54-38 

8.74 

15  48.24 

8.68 

x5  45-55 

S.65 

5 

26 

15  54-i4 

8-73 

15  4S.09 

8.68 

x5  45-53 

865 

4 

27 

x5  53  89 

8-73 

15  47-94 

8.68 

15  45.52 

8.65 

3 

28 

‘5  53-65 

April  30. 

8-73 

15  47.80 

May  30. 

8 68 

x5  45 -5 1 

June  30. 

8.65 

2 

29 

x5  53-4i 

8-73 

15  47  66 

8.67 

x5  45*5° 

8.65 

1 

30 

'5  53-17 

8 72 

r5  47-53 

8.67 

x5  45-5° 

8.65 

0 

Si;. 

Viii. 

Sig.  VII. 

Sig.  VI. 
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Table  III. 

Semi-diameter  of  the  Sun  in  Siderial  and  Mean  Time. 


Months., 

Sun’s  true 
Longitude. 

Siderial 

Time. 

Mean  Time. 

Months. 

Sun’s  true 
Longitude. 

Siderial 

Time. 

Mean  Time.] 

j 

' 

0 

! It 

/ II 

/ 

0 

' // 

t II 

2 1 March 

0 

1 4-5 

1 4-3 

23  Sept. 

VI. 

0 

1 4.1 

1 3 9 

26 

5 

44 

4.2 

28 

5 

4.2 

4.0 

3 1 

10 

4-5 

4.2 

3 0&. 

10 

4-4 

4.2 

5 April 

15 

4-5 

43 

9 

15 

4-7 

45 

10 

20 

4-7 

45 

H 

20 

5*1 

49 

15 

25 

4.9 

4.7 

*9 

25 

5-5 

5-3 

20 

I. 

0 

5- 2 

5° 

24 

VII. 

0 

6.0 

5-8 

25 

I. 

5 

5-6 

5 4 

29 

VII. 

5 

6.5 

6.3 

1 May 

10 

6.0 

5.8 

3 Nov. 

10 

7-i 

6.9 

6 

15 

6.4 

6.2 

8 

J5 

7-7 

7-5 

11 

20 

6 8- 

6 6 

13 

20 

83 

8.1 

1 6 

2 5 

7 2 

7° 

iS 

25 

8.8 

8.6 

2 1 

II. 

O 

7.6 

7-4 

22 

VIII. 

O 

9.4 

9.2 

27 

II. 

5 

8.0 

7-8 

27 

VIII. 

5 

9.9 

9-7 

i June 

IO 

8.3 

8.1 

2 Dec. 

10 

i°  3 

10. 1 

1 1 

15 

8-5 

8-3 

7 

JJ 

10.7 

J°-5 

16 

20 

8.7 

8-5 

12 

20 

1 1 .0 

10.8 

22 

25 

8.S 

8.6 

17 

25 

11. 1 

10.9 

22 

III. 

O 

8.9 

8.7 

22 

IX. 

O 

1 1.2 

11.0 

27 

III. 

5 

8.8 

8.6 

27 

IX. 

5 

1 1. 1 

I 1.0 

2 July 

10 

87 

8.5 

1 Jan. 

10 

1 1.0 

10.8 

7 

J5 

8.5 

8-3 

6 

15 

10. 0 

10.6 

13 

20 

8,2 

8.0 

1 1 

20  ■ 

10.5 

10.3 

18 

25 

78 

7.6 

16 

25 

10. 1 

99 

2 3 

IV. 

O 

7-4 

7.2 

20 

X. 

0 

9.6 

9.4 

zS 

IV. 

5 

7.0 

6 8 

25 

X 

5 

9.1 

8.9 

3 Aug. 

10 

6-5 

6-3 

30 

10 

8.5 

8-3 

8 

l5 

6.1 

59 

4 Feb. 

*5 

7-9 

7-7 

1.3 

20 

5-7 

5-5 

9 

20 

74 

7.2 

18 

25 

5 3 

5-* 

14 

25 

6.8 

66 

2.3 

V. 

0 

4 9 

4-7 

■ 19 

XI. 

0 

6.3 

6 1 

29 

V. 

5 

4.6 

4-4 

24 

XI. 

5 

5-8 

56 

3 Sept. 

10 

4-3 

4.1 

1 March 

10 

54 

5- 2 

8 

15 

4.1 

3 9 

6 

15 

5*1 

4.9 

1.3 

20 

4.0 

3 8 

1 1 

20 

4.8 

4.6 

18 

25 

4.0 

3-8 

16 

25 

4.6 

4.4 

23 

VI. 

0 

4.1 

3 9 

21 

XII. 

* O 

4-5 

4-3 

Diameter  of  a Column , is  its  thicknefs  juft  above  the 
bafe.  From  this  the  module  is  taken,  which  meafures  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  column. 

Diameter  of  the  Diminution,  is  that  taken  from  the  top 
of  the  fhaft.  See  Diminution. 

D iameter  of  the  Swelling,  is  that  taken  at  the  height  of 
one-third  from  the  bafe. 

DIAMINTZ,  or Dunamund,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Riga,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Baltic ; 
12  miles  N.  W.  of  Riga. 

DI AMIUM,  in  Jncient  Geography,  Gianutti,  an  ifland  of 
Italy,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  of  Igillium. 

DIAMOND;  Diamant , Fr.;  demant,  Germ..;  adamas 

*f  ancient  authors . 


The  diamond  has  from  the  remotcft  antiquity  been  con- 
fidered  as  the  moft  valuable,  or  more  properly,  the  moll 
coftly  fubftance  in  nature.  The  reafon  of  the  high  efteem 
in  which  it  was  held  by  the  ancients,  was  its  rarity  and  its 
extreme  hardnefs  ; for,  the  art  of  cutting  and  polithing  this 
gem,  not  having  been  then  invented,  its  fuperior  brilliancy 
and  iuftre  could  not  be  duly  appreciated.  The  Ihort  ac- 
count which  Pliny  (Hift.  Nat.  lib.  37.  § 15.)  gives  of  this  fub- 
ftance, contains  more  error  than  truth  : we  fhall,  however, 
commence  our  article  by  a detail  of  thefe  particulars,  as  they 
conftitute  the  whole  of  the  information  handed  down  to  us 
by  the  ancients  concerning  this,  the  moft  precious  of  all  the 
productions  of  art  or  nature. 

The  diamond,  fays  Pliny,  is  the  moft  coftly  of  human 

pofftfiions ; 


DIAMOND. 


poITefllans : it  was  found  chlTeminated  like  gold,  through 
metallic  veins;  but  was  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  was 
always  accompanied  by  gold.  The  moll  ancient  writers 
delcnbe  it  as  found  oniy  in  Ethiopia,  between  the  ifland 
Meroe  and  the  temple  of  Mercury  ; and  as  refembling  a 
cucumber  Bed  both  in  fliape,  lize,  and  colour.  It  has  of 
late,  continues  the  fame  author,  been  brought  from  In- 
dia. The  Indian  diamond  is  not  found  in  gold  mines,  and 
appears  to  have  fome  relation  to  vock-cryllal,  iince  it  re- 
fembles  this  fubllance  in  its  colourlefs  tranfparency,  and  in 
its  form,  which  is  either  that  of  a fmooth  fix-fided  prifm, 
terminated  in  a point  on  one  extremity,  or  of  two  pyramids 
united  by  their  bafes.  Its  magnitude  is  fometimrs  equal  to 
that  of  a hazel  nut.  The  Arabian  diamond  refemblts  the 
above,  only  it  is  fmaller.  The  diamond  is  dillinguifhed  from 
all  other  fubltances  by  its  hardnefs,  which  is  fuch  as  to 
break  and  fplinter  both  the  hammer  with  which  it  is  {truck, 
and  the  anvil  on  which  it  lies.  It  is  incapable  alfo  of  being 
heated  by  the  molt  violent  fire  : on  both  which  accounts  it 
is  called  by  the  Greeks  adamas,  that  is,  unconquerable. 
But  though  it  refills  the  adtion  of  fire  and  flee),  yet  if 
macerated  in  the  frelh  blood  of  a he-goat,  it  may,  with 
difficulty,  be  fplit  by  a hammer.  The  fmall  fhivers  thus 
obtained  are  much  fought  after  by  engravers  on  gems  ; 
for  when  fet  in  an  an  iron  handle,  they  enable  the  artift  rea- 
dily to  cut  thehardeft  {tones.  A kind  of  antipathy  fubfifts 
between  the  diamond  and  magnet,  fo  that  the  latter  cannot 
attract  iron  when  in  contadt  with  the  former.  The  diamond 
a’fodeltroys  the  effedt  of  poifons,  and  cures  infanitv,  on 
which  account  it  is  called  by  fome  anachitis.  So  far 
concerning  the  knowledge  poffeffed  by  the  ancients  cf  this 
gem. 

When  the  Arabians,  during  the  dark  ages  of  Eur<  pe,  had 
eltablifhed  themfelves  in  Spain,  and  on  the  fouthern  and 
eaftern  coafts  ot  the  Mediterranean  ft-a,  the  wild  and  mon- 
ftrous  fidtions  of  thefe  and  other  oriental  nations,  obtained  a 
•currency  in  Europe,  which  even  at  prelent  has  not  entirely 
ceafed.  Among  other  abfurdities,  the  occult  qualities  and 
fuperflitious  uies  of  the  gems  was  adopted  with  peculiar  ea- 
gernefs,  and,  no  doubt,  contributed  greatly  to  the  high  eiti- 
mation  in  which  thefe  fubltances  were  held.  The  diamond, 
as  being  the  molt  valuable  and  beautiful  of  the  gems,  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  endowed  with  thefe  hidden  virtues  in  the  highelt 
degree  : hence  it  was  held  as  an  infallible  fpecific  in  many 
difeafes,  a te ft  of  conjugal  fidelity,  a reconciler  of  domeftic 
ilrife,  and  an  amulet  oF  highetl  power  againfl  poifons, 
■infanity,  wjtcheraft,  incantations,  nodturnal  goblins,  and 
evil  fpirits. 

At  length,  after  a long  night  of  intelledtual  darknefs,  men 
began  to  be  convinced,  that  the  bell  way  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  natural  fubltances,  was  by 
an  inveltigation  of  fadts,  inltead  of  appealing  to  the  fancy. 
Yet  it  was  a long  time  before  the  falfe  fadts  and  idle  fancies 
concerning  the  gems  in  general,  and  the  diamond  in  parti- 
cular, began  to  give  way  to  experiment  and  common  fenfe  ; 
for  Rulandus  in  his  “ Lexicon  Alchemize,”  firft  publilhed 
in  T607 , gives  an  account  of  the  diamond,  even  more  incor- 
rect than  that  which  Pliny  has  left  us.  Two  years  after 
this  period,  however,  namely,  in  1609,  Boetius  de  Boot 
. publilhed  his  valuable  treatife  “ De  Lapidibns  et  Gemmis,” 
in  which  is  contained  a detailed  account  of  ail  that  was  pre- 
vioufly  known  or  imagined  concerning  the  diamond,  and  ac- 
companied by  his  own  obfervations  and  remarks.  The 
Whole  article  is  too  long  to  be  tranflated  and  inferted  in  this 
place,  but  is  well  worthy  of  perufal  as  a very  curious  fpeci- 
mtn  of  the  method  employed  by  men  of  real  candour  and 
uuderftanding  in  treating  of  thofe  fubjedts  of  natural  hiltory, 


that  were  as  yet  not  wholly  emancipated  from  the  influence 
of  fuperftition.  He  firll  obferves,  that  the  diamond  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  other  gems,  by  the  fuperior  1 u ft  re  which  it 
exhibits,  when  fixed  in  a plate  of  black  maltich,  and  the 
force  with  which  they  adhere  to  each  other.  This  he  attri- 
butes to  a kind  of  affinity  between  thefe  two  fubltances; 
from  which  circumltance,  and  becaufe  the  diamond,  when 
heated,  attracts  I mall  Itraws,  &c.  as  amber  dees,  he  con- 
cludes that  this  gem  differs  from  the  others,  in  being  of  an 
inflammable,  fulphnreous,  and  oily  nature.  From  this  cir- 
cumltance, certain  modern  writers  have  claimed  for  De  Boot 
the  honour  of  being  the  fu  ll  who  hrfs  maintained  the  inflam- 
mability of  the  diamond.  There  i3  furely  however  a great 
difference  between  arriving  at  truth  by  means  of  fade  or 
true  premifes.  Rome  de  Lille,  who  made  the  experiment 
with  great  care,  affirms,  that  rock  cryltal  adheres  to  maltich 
with  at  lead  as  much  firmnefs  as  the  diamond  does;  and  it 
is  a f?.6l  pei  firstly  well  alcertained,  that  tourmaline,  and  many 
other  mineral  bodies,  that  are  well  known  to  contain  no  in- 
flammable matter  in  their  compofition,  will,  when  warmed  or 
rubbed,  attract  various  light  bodies  ; fo  that  the  fadts  adduced 
by  De  Boot  do  not  juftify  his  conclulion.  Newton,  on  the 
other  hand,  fufpedted  the  inflammability  of  the  diamond,  be- 
caufe in  its  power  of  refradting  light,  it  differed  greatly  from 
ail  earthly  bodies,  and  obvicufly  ranked  in  this  refpedt 
among  the  inflammable  ones  ; an  obfervation  which  all 
fubffquent  experience  has  only  ferved  to  confirm. 

But  though  De  Boot  has  faflen  into  the  error  above- 
mentioned,  it  fhould  be  remarked  to  the  credit  of  his  ac- 
count of  the  diamond,  that  he  points  out  with  confiJtra- 
ble  ex3<ftnefs  the  diamond  mines  of  India  and  Mala  ca,  and 
is  much  inclined  to  doubt  the  genuineiufs  of  all  the  diamonds 
fa:d  to  be  found  in  Europe.  He  difproves,  from  experiment, 
the  affertionsof  Pliny  relpedting  the  impoffibility  of  breaking 
this  fubllance ; and  alfo  Ihewr,  that  it  ( xercifes  no  power  over 
the  property  of  attracting  iron,  pofleffed  by  the  magnet. 
With  regard  to  the  fuperflitious  and  metaphyfical  properties 
of  the  diamond,  though  he  does  not  venture  to  deny  them 
altogether,  yet  he  maintains  that  they  are  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  gem  itfelf,  but  to  the  angelic  fpirits,  which  it 
has  pleafed  the  Almighty  to  conncdt  in  a mylterious  manner 
with  certain  natural  fubltances. 

The  fubfequent  hiltory  of  difeoveries  refpedting  the  dia- 
mond, relates  for  the  molt  part  to  its  combultibility  ; and 
t'nefe  the  reader  will  find  fufficiently  detailed  in  the  article 
Carbon.  We  lhall  therefore  proceed  to  the  defeription 
of  this  gem,  according  to  the  molt  accurate  modern  writers 
on  the  fubjedt. 

The  diamond  is  either  colourlefs,  or  of  a light  yellow,  or 
fmoke.grey  palling  into  biuifh,  or  pearl-grey,  or  clear  wine- 
colour  ; on  one  hand  deepening  into  clove-brown,  and  on 
the  other  into  yellowifh-green  : it  alfo  occurs  of  a deep, 
almoft  black  brown,  Prtffiiii  blue,  or  rofe  red.  The  colour- 
lefs varieties  are  the  molt  clteemed,  and  next  to  thefe  in  value 
are  the  blue,  red  and  black;  the  light  coloured  are  the  lealt 
in  ellimaticn. 

It  is  found  cry Itallized  in  the  regular  odlohedron  (which 
is  its  primitive  form)  compoied  of  two  four  tided  pyramids, 
applied  bafe  to  bafe,  or  in  the  cuneiform  odtohedron.  Some- 
times each  triangular  face  of  the  primitive  odtohedron  is  re- 
placed by  fix  lecondary  triangles,  bounded  by  curvilinear 
lines;  in  which  cafe  the  whole  cryltal  has  forty  eight  laces, 
and  is  of  a fpheroidal  figure.  Other  fpberoidal  varieties  of 
this  mineral  are  the  dodecahedron,  a foiid  of  twenty  four 
laces,  and  a comprelfed  fpheroid  refembling  a very  Ihort 
hexahedral  prifm,  terminated  by  very  Ihort  curvilinear  py- 
ramids. 
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The  furface  of  the  natural  cryftals,  efpecially  the  fpheroid- 
a),  is  fomewhat  dull  and  chatoyant.  This  appearance,  which  is 
generally  reprefented  as  the  efLtl  of  a thin  cruft,  appears  to 
be  caufed  merely  by  the  faliant  edges  of  the  laminae  of  which 
the  cryfta!  confifts.  When  its  furfaces  are  reduced  to  perfect 
fmoothnefs  by  grinding  and  polilhing,  the  diamond  is  of  ex- 
treme brilliancy,  far  furpsffing  every  other  fubftance  in  luftre, 
and  the  lively  play  of  prifmatic  colours,  which  dart  from  it 
in  lines  of  light,  whenever  its  pofition,  with  regard  to  the 
eye,  undergoes  the  lead  variation.  The  fradfure  of  the 
diamond  is  ftraight  foliated  ; hence  it  may  readily  be  cleft  in 
the  diieftion  of  its  lamellae  by  a dextrous  artift.  Some  of 
the  fpheroidal  varieties,  however,  are  compofed  of  curved 
plates  ; thefe  are  of  intenfe  hardnefs,  and  cannot  be  either 
fplit,  or  very  highly  polifhed ; they  are  therefore  ufed  by 
the  glaziers  and  engravers  on  gems,  or  are  ground  into 
a powder,  and  employed  in  the  polilhing  of  other  dia- 
monds. 

The  hardnefs  of  this  gem  is  fuperior  to  that  of  all  other 
bodies ; it  yields  however  to  corundum  by  long-continued 
fridtion.  It  is  brittle  and  frangible  without  much  difficulty. 
Itsfp.  gr.  varies  from  3.518  to  3.550. 

Diamond,  even  when  rough,  acquires  by  friftion  the 
vitreous  or  pofitive  eleftricity.  It  becomes  phofphorefcent 
when  expnfed  either  to  the  entire  rays  of  the  fun,  or  to  the 
blue  ones  alone,  when  feparated  by  the  prifm,  and  concen- 
trated on  the  diamond  by  means  of  a lens.  A frmilar  cf- 
fefft  is  alfo  produced  by  fixing  it  to  the  end  of  a charged 
condudlor,  and  taking  a few  ekdlric  fparks  from  it.  Many 
diamonds,  however,  are  incapable  of  becoming  phofphoref- 
cent, although  agreeing  in  colour,  tranfparency,  &c.  with 
thofe  which  readily  become  luminous.  The  fmaller  acquire 
this  property  by  a much  fhorter  expofure  to  the  light,  than 
the  larger  ones  do  ; fometimes  a diamond  that  is  not  phof- 
phorefcent, by  the  mere  aflion  of  the  folar  rays,  may  be 
made  fo,  by  previoufly  immerfing  it  for  fome  time  in  melt- 
ed borax.  See  Grofferin  Journ.  de  Phyfique,  vol.  xx.  p.  270. 

Diamond,  when  heated  to  the  temperature  of  melting 
copper,  and  expoftd  to  a current  of  air,  is  gradually,  but 
completely  combuftible  ; it  is  furrounded  by  a luminous  areo- 
la during  the  procefs.  It  is  wholly  converted  into  carbonic 
acid,  and  therefore  confifts  of  pure  carbon,  as  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned  under  that  article. 

The  art  of  cutting  and  polilhing  diamonds  was  probably 
known  to  the  artifts  of  Hindooftan  and  China  at  a very 
early  period  : but  the  only  material  ufed  iu  the  Eail  for  this 
purpofe  being  corundum,  and  the  apparatus  being  of  ex- 
treme fimpiicity,  the  jewellers  of  thefe  countries  are  inca- 
pable of  bringing  out  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  diamond  in 
a degree  at  all  comparable  to  what  is  readily  tffedted  by  Eu- 
ropean artifts.  The  extreme  hardnefs  of  this  gem  had  baf- 
fled the  attempts  of  the  jewellers  of  Europe  till  the  year 
1456,  when  a young  man,  named  Louis  Berghen,  a native  of 
Bruges,  endeavoured  to  polilh  two  diamonds,  by  rubbing 
them  sgainft  each  other  : he  found  that  by  this  means  a facet 
was  produced  on  the  furface  of  the  diamonds,  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  hint,  conftrufted  a polilhing  wheel,  on  which, 
by  means  of  diamond  powder,  he  was  enabled  to  cut  and  po-' 
liih  this  fubftance,  in  the  fame  way  as  other  gems  are  wrought 
by  emery.  Previoufly  to  this  difeovery,  diamondsTwere  fet 
in  jewellery,  precifely  in  the  Rate  in  which  they  arrived  from 
India,  and  hence  the  o&ohedrons  were  much  more  efteem- 
ed  than  the  reft,  both  on  account  of  the  regularity  of  their 
figure  and  the  fuperiority  of  their  polilh. 

°On  the  fubjedt  of  the  manufacture  of  diamonds,  we  lhall 
ftate  thfr  following  particulars,  on  the  authority  of  Jeffries’s 
treatife  of  Diamonds. 
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Diamonds  are  cut  and  manufactured  by  jewellers  iht® 
brilliants  and  rofe  diamonds  ; the  former  being  for  the  moft 
part  made  out  of  the  odtohedra!  crvftals,  and  the  latter  fiom 
the  fpheroidal  varieties.  To  falhion  a rough  diamond  into  3 
brilliant,  the  firft  ftep  is  to  modify  the  faces  of  the  original 
odtohedron,  fo  that  the  plane  formed  by  the  jundfion  of  the 
two  pyramids  {hall  be  an  exadt  fquare,  and  the  axis  of  the 
cryftal  precifely  twice  the  length  of  one  of  the  fides  of  the 
fquare.  The  odtohedron  being  thus  redlified,  a fedtion  is 
to  be  made,  parallel  to  the  common  bafe,  or  girdle , fo  as  to 
cut  offTs?ths  of  the  whole  height  from  the  upper  pyramid, 
and  -j-^th  from  the  lower  one.  The  fuperior  and  larger  plane, 
thus  produced,  is  called  the  table,  and  the  inferior  and  fmaller 
one  is  named  the  collet  : in  this  ftate  it  is  called  a compleat 
fquare  table  diamond.  To  convert  it  into  a brilliant,  t wo 
triangular  facets  are  placed  on  each  fide  of  the  table,  thus 
changing  it  from  a fquare  to  an  odtagon  ; a lozenge-fhaped  fa- 
cet is  alfo  placed  at  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  table, 
and  another  lozenge  extending  lengthways  along  the  whole 
©f  each  fide  of  the  original  fquare  of  the  table,  which,  with 
two  triangular  facets  fet  on  the  bafe  of  each  lozenge,  corn- 
pleats  the  whole  number  of  facets  on  the  table-fide  of  the 
diamond:  viz.  eight  lozenges  and  twenty -four  triangles. 
On  the  collet-fide  are  formed  four  irregular  pentagons,  al- 
ternating with  as  many  irregular  lozenges  radiating  from  the 
collet  as  a centre,  and  bordered  by  fixteen  triangular  fa- 
cets adjoining  the  girdle.  The  brilliant,  being  thus  corn- 
pleated,  is  fet  with  the  table-fide  upwards,  and  the  collet- 
fide  implanted  in  the  cavity  made  to  receive  the  diamond. 

The  regular  rofe  diamond  is  formed  by  inferibing  a regu- 
lar odtagon  in  the  centre  of  the  table-fide  of  the  ftone,  and 
bordering  it  by  eight  right-angled  triangles,  the  bafes  of 
which  correfpond  with  the  fides  of  the  odtagon  ; beyond 
thefe  is  a chain  of  eight  trapeziums,  and  another  of  fixteen 
triangles.  The  collet-fide  alfo  confifts  of  a minute  central 
odtagon,  from  evepy  angle  of  which  proceeds  a ray  to  the 
edge  of  the  girdle,  forming  the  whole  furface  into  eight 
trapeziums,  each  of  which  is  again  fub-divided  by  a faliant 
angle  (the  apex  of  which  touches  the  girdle,)  into  one  ir- 
regular pentagon,  and  two  triangles. 

In  the  formation  of  either  a brilliant  or  rofe-diamond  of 
regular  proportions,  fo  much  is  cut  away,  that  the  weight  of 
the  polifhed  gem  is  no  more  than  half  that  of  the  rough 
cryftal  out  of  which  it  was  formed  ; whence  the  value  of 
a cut  diamond  is  efteemed  equal  to  that  of  a fimilar  rough 
diamond  of  twice  the  weight,  exclufive  of  the  coft  of  the 
workmanftup.  The  weight,  and  confequentiy  the  value, 
of  diamonds,  is  eftimated  in  carats  ; one  of  which  is  equal 
to  four  grains,  and  the  difference  between  the  price 
of  one  diamond  and  another,  ceteris  paribus , is  as  the  fquares 
of  their  refpedtive  weights.  Thus  the  value  of  three  dia- 
monds of  one,  two,  and  three  carats’  weight  refpedtively, 
is  as  one,  four,  and  nine.  The  average  price  of  rough 
diamonds,  that  are  worth  working,  is  about  2/.  fter- 
ling  for  the  firft  carat,  and  confequentiy  in  wrought  dia- 
monds, exclufive  of  the  coft  of  workmanfhip,  the  coft  of 
the  firft  carat  is  8/.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  eftimatc 
the  value  of  a wrought  diamond,  afeertain  its  weight  in 
carats,  and  fradtions  of  a carat,  multiply  this  by  two,  then 
multiply  this  laft  produdt  into  itfelf,  and  finally  multiply  tiff* 
latter  fum  by  2/.  Hence  a wrought  diamond  of 
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fented  to  the  National  AfTembly  by  a commiffic 
appointed  for  that  purpofe  in  the  year  1-791. 
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This  rule,  however,  actually  holds  good  only  in  the  fmall- 
er  diamonds  of  20  carats,  and  ander;  the  larger  ones,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  fcarcity  of  purchafers,  being  difpofed  of  at 
prices  greatly  inferior  to  tl  eir  eftimated  worth.  The  value 
of  fome  of  the  moil  perfeft  diamonds  exceeds  that  given  in 
the  table,;  but  for  a done  that  is  flawed,  cloudy,  or  of  a bad 
colour,  fometimes  three  quarters  of  the  whale  tabular  value 
mull  be  deducted.  - ' r , 

We  now  proceed  to  enumerate  fome  of  the  mod  remark- 
able diamonds,  and  at  the  head  of  the  lift  ought  unqueftion- 
ably  to  be  placed  the  great  diamond  of  Portugal,  if  it  were 
not  now  become  the  general  opinion,  both  of  jewellers  and 
mineralogifts,  that  this  fuppofed  diamond  is  only  a colour- 
lefs  topaz.  It  was  found  in  the  diamond  mines  of  Brazil, 
and  is  as  yet  in  its  native  rough  ftate  ; it  weighs  16S0  carats. 

The  largeft,  therefore,  of  all  the  undoubted  diamonds,  is 
that  mentioned  by  Tavernier,  as  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  great 
Mogul ; its  weight,  according  to  the  fame  author,  (who  him- 
felf  weighed  it,)  is  2/O-p9^  carats  : its  form  and  fize  are  equal 
to  ab.  ut  half  a hen’s  eg g.  It  was  found  in  the  mir.e  of 
Colore,  to  the  eaft  of  Golconda,  about  the  year  1550. 

The  next  in  fize  is  a Brazilian  diamond,  in  poffeffion  of 
the  king  of  Portugal,  weighing  215  carats,  and  of  lingu- 
lar beauty. 

An  oriental  diamond,  formerly  belonging  to  one  of  the  Per- 
fian  fultans,  and  at  prcfenc  in  poffeffion  ol  the  emperor  of  Ruf- 
fia,  deferves  the  next  place:  it  is  without  flaws  or  faults  of  any 
kind,  and  weighs  193  carats.  It  was  purchafed  by  the  late 
emprefs  Catherine,  for  about  90,000 /.  ready  moneyr,  and 
an  annuity  of  about  4000/.  more.  Its  form  is  that  of  a 
flattened  ovoid,  and  it  is  about  the  fize  ol  a pigeon’s  egg. 

The  laft  that  deferves  a place  among  the  great  diamonds 
of  the  world,  is  the  Pitt,  or  regent  diamond  ; which  was 
brought  over  from  India  by  an  Engliffi  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Pitt,  and  was  fold  by  him  to  the  regent  duke  of 
Orleans,  by  whom  it  was  placed  among  the  crown  jewels  of 
France,  and  of  which  it  llill  forms  the  great  glory.  It  is 
cut  in  the  form  of  a brilliant,  and  is  abfo'utely  fauklefs  ; it 
weighs  1364^  carats,  and  was  purchafed  for  about  100,000/. 

Diamonds  were  much  more  rare,  and  of  courfe  dearer, 
before  the  difcovery  of  the  Brazilian  mines  of  this  fubftance, 
than  they  have  been  fince.  In  the  year  1730,  the  Rio  Ja- 
neiro fleet  brought  to  Europe  no  lefs  than  1 146  ounces  of 
diamonds,  the  produce  of  Brazil ; in  confequence  of  which, 
the  price  of  this  article  immediately  fell  three-fourths,  and 
to  prevent  a ftili  further  depreciation,  the  Portuguefe  go- 
vernment reitrifted  the  number  of  fiaves  allowed  to  be  em- 
ployed by  thofe  to  whom  leafes  of  thefe  mines  had  been 
granted. 

In  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  fome  judgment  of 
the  quantity  and  value  of  the  diamonds  poffeffed  by  the  fo- 
vereigns  of  Europe,  we  {hall  prefent  him  with  an  abftradl  of 
a curious  inventory  of  the  crown  diamonds  of  France,  pre- 
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A brilliant  diamond,  called  Le 

Regent  - - I36H 

A diamond  cut  in  facets,  called 
Le  Sancy,  perfect  in  luftre 
and  tranfparency 
A diamond  cut  in  facets 
A brilliant  diamond  - 

A pear-fliaped  diamond,  of  a 
peach-bluffom  colour 
Le  Miroir  de  Portugal 
A yellowilh  pear  lhaped  dia- 
mond ...  204 

A rofe-coloured  brilliant,  flawed  20 
A colourlefs  olive-fhaped  diamond  1 8-j-g- 
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A greenifli  brilliant,  flawed 
A pale  wine-coloured  brilliant 
A fteel-coloured  brilliant 
A brilliant,  cloudy 
Le  dizieme  Mazarin,  cloudy 
A peach  bloffom- coloured  brilliant  14^ 
A colourlefs  brilliant  - J4r|- 

A peach  bloffom-coloured  brilliant  14)4 
A brilliant 
A brownilh  brilliant 
A yellowilh  brilliant 
A brownilh  brilliant 
A yellowilh  brilliant 
A peacli-bloffom  coloured  brilliant 
A pale  blue  brilliant 
A brownilh  brilliant 
A colourlefs  brilliant 
13  brilliants,  weight  unknown, 
eftimated  at 

54  brilliants,  weighing  from  five 
to  lefs  than  ten  carats  each 
227  brilliants,  weighing  from  one 
to  lefs  than  five  carats  each 
1631  fmall  diamonds,  weighing 
in  all  - 

12  diamonds,  chiefly  rofe  dia- 
monds, and  flawed 
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425 

84 


Royal  State  Drefs,  Parure  blanche. 

32.  12  brilliants,  weighing  from  two 

to  20  carats  each,  and  163 
fmaller  - 

33.  Plaque  de  l’ordre  du  Saint  Ef- 

prit,  9 brilliants  from  7 to  14 
carats  each,  and  286  fmaller 
ones  - - - 

34.  Epaulette,  12  brilliants  from  3 

to  19  carats  each, 

33.  Croix  du  cordon,  6 large  bril- 
liants, and  143  fmaller 

Parure  de  Couleur. 

36.  A rich  fky-blue  brilliant 

37.  A pale  blue  brilliant 

38.  Croix  du  cordon,  13  larger  bril- 

liants, 362  fmaller 

39.  Epaulette,  9 larger  brilliants, 

197  fmaller  - - - 
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83.000 

20.000 

73.000 

18.000 
30,000 
30,000 
23,000 

130,000 
0;000 
60,000 
35,000 
15,000 
10,000 
15  000 
10.000 

30.000 

25.000 

30.000 

833.000 

756.000 
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77,228 

82,700 


413,000 


324.000 

306.000 

200.000 
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40.  Epee 


DIAMOND. 


Weight 
in  Carats. 

40.  Epee  de  diamans,  2189  rofe  dia. 

moods  - - 400 

41.  Diamond  buttons,  larger  brilliants  112") 
fmaller  do.  440  f 

4 2.  Sundry  other  diamonds  of  va- 


jEftablifhed  Value 
in  Livies. 

3-9>°75 

294,8^1 


rious  qualities  - - 315,000 

The  principal  ufe  of  diamond  is  in  ornamental  jewel- 
lery : it  is  alfo  employed  by  glaziers  for  cutting  glafs  ; by 
lapidaries  for  cutting  and  engraving  upon  the  hardelt  gems, 
and  in  the  finer  kinds  of  clock-work. 

The  mineralogical  fituation  of  the  diamond  is  not  very 
well  ascertained.  It  occurs  in  India,  in  detached  cryHals, 
in  a kind  of  indurated  ochery  gravel,  not  far  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground;  but  whether  or  not  this  is  its  native 
bed  is  unknown.  The  diamond  mines  of  India  extend 
throughout  the  whole  chain  of  the  Ghauts,  from  Bengal  to 
cape  Comorin : many  of  thefe,  however,  are  at  prefent 
abandoned,  the  chief  that  are  now  worked  being  fituated  be- 
tween Golconda  and  Mafulipatam.  The  earth  which  affords 
them  being  dug  up  and  broken  to  pieces,  is  carefully  walked 
till  the  water  comes  off  eolouricfs ; the  refidueis  then  fpread 
thin  on  mats  in  the  fun,  and  the  diamonds  are  difeovered  by 
their  faperior  brilliancy.  This  valuable  gem  is  alfo  found 
in  Borneo  and  in  Brazil:  the  diamonds  of  this  latter  country 
are  procured  in  the  mountainous  diftridt  called  Serro  do 
Frio,  and  are  contained  in  alluvial  beds  of  ferruginous  fand. 

Diamonds  have  been  found  in  the  Ead  Indies,  principally 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Golconda,  Vifapour,  Bengal,  and  the 
ifland  of  Borneo.  There  are  four  min  s,  or  rather,  two 
mines  and  two  rivers,  whence  diamonds  have  been  drawn. 
The  mines  are,  1.  That  of  Raolconda,  in  the  province  of 
the  Carnatic,.  17  gos,  of  four  French  leagues  each,  from 
Golconda,  and  about  13  gos  from  Vifapour.  It  has  been 
difeovered  about  250  years.  (See  Raolconda.)  2.  That 
cf  Gani,  or  Colore,  fituated  on  the  fouthern  bank  of  the 
Kiftnah,  and  not  far  from  Condavir.  It  was  difeovered 
about  170  years  ago  by  a peafant ; who,  digging  in  the 
ground,  found  a natural  fragment  of  twenty-five  carats. 
3.  That  of  Sumbulpour,  a large  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bengal,  near  the  diamond  mine  ; this  is  the  moll  ancient  of 
them  all.  It  fhould  rather  be  called  that  of  Goual,  which 
is  the  name  of  the  river,  in  the  fand  whereof  thefe  Hones  are 
found.  LaRly,  the  fourth  mine,  or  rather  the  fecond  river, 
i3  that  of  Succudan,  in  the  i fl a n d of  Borneo.  There  are  alfo 
the  famous  “diamond  mine  of  Bundelcund,  at  Panna,  or  Purna, 

1 65  geographical  miles  from  Bilfah  ; another  at  Beiragur,  near 
the  Mahanuddy  river,  and  not  far  from  that  of  Sumbulpour, 
-which  is  of  more  modern  date  than  the  other ; and  another 
near  Gandicotta,  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  Pennar  river. 

DiAMOND-Mf  of  Raolconda . — In  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  mine  the  earth  is  fandy,  and  full  of  rocks  and  copfe  : in 
thefe  rocks  are  found  feveral  little  veins,  of  half,  and 
fometimes  a whole  inch  broad,  out  of  which  the  miners,  with 
a kind  of  hooked  irons,  draw  the  fand,  or  earth,  wherein 
the  diamonds  are  ; breaking  the  recks  when  the  vein  ter- 
minates, that  the  track  may  be  found  again,  and  continued. 
When  a fuffieient  quantity  of  earth,  or  fand,  is  drawn  forth, 
they  wafh  it  two  or  three  times,  to  feparate  the  Hones 
therefrom  : the  miners  work  quite  naked,  except  for  a thin 
linen  cloth  before  them  ; and,  befides  this  precaution,  they 
have  likewife  infpedlors,  to  prevent  their  concealing  of 
Hones  : which,  however,  in  fpite  of  all  their  care,  they  fre- 
quently find  means  to  do,  by  watching  opportunities,  when 
they  are  not  obferved,  and  fwallowing  them  down. 

Diamonb-ot/kc  of  Gani,  or  Colore. — In  this  mine  are 
found  a great  number  of  Hones,  from  ten  to  forty  carats, 


and  even  more  ; and  it  was  there  that  the  famous  diamond 
of  Aurengzebe,  the  great  mogul,  which,  before  it  was  cut, 
weighed  793  carats,  was  found.  The  Hones  of  this  mine 
are  not  very  clear;  their  water  is  ufually  tinged  with  the 
quality  of  the  foil ; being  black,  where  that  is  marfhy  ; red, 
where  it  partakes  of  red  ; and  fometimes  green  and  vedow, 
if  the  ground  happen  to  be  of  thofe  colours.  Another 
defeft,  of  fo'me  confequence,  is  a kind  of  greafinefs  appearing 
on  thefe  diamonds,  when  cut,  which  takes  off  part  of  their 
luHre.  There  are  ufually  no  lefs  than  fixty  thoufand  per- 
fons,  men,  women,  and  children,  at  work  in  this  mine. 

WThen  the  miners  have  found  a place  where  they  intend 
to  dig,  they  level  another,  fomewhat  bigger,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood thereof,  and  enclofe  it  with  walls  about  two  feet 
high,  only  leaving  apertures,  from  fpace  to  fpace,  to  give 
paffage  to  the  water  : after  a few  fuperffitious  ceremonies,  and 
a kind  of  feaH,  which  the  mailer  of  the  mine  makes  for  the 
workmen,  to  encourage  them,  every  one  goes  to  his  bufinefs, 
the  men  digging  the  earth  in  the  place  firlt  difeovered,  and 
the  women  and  children  carrying  it  off  into  the  other, 
walled  round.  They  dig  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  deep,  and 
till  fuch  time  as  they  find  water  ; then  they  ceafe  digging  : 
and  the  water,  thus  found,  ferves  to  walh  the  earth  two  or 
three  times  ; after  which,  it  is  let  out  at  an  aperture  referved 
for  that  purpofe.  This  earth  being  well  wafhed,  and  well 
dried,  they  lift  it  in  a kind  of  open  fieve,  or  riddle,  much  as 
we  do  corn  in  Europe  ; then  they  thrafh  it,  and  fift  it  afrefh  ; 
and,  laRly,  they  fearch  it  well  with  the  hands,  to  find  the 
diamonds.  They  work  naked  here,  as  in  the  mineof  Raol- 
conda, and  are  watched,  after  the  like  manner,  by  infpedlors. 

Diamokd-tok  of  Sumbulpour,  or  river  Goual. — Sumbul- 
pour is  a large  town  buiit  all  of  earth,  and  covered  with 
branches  of  cacao-tree  : the  river  Goual  runs  by  the  foot 
thereof,  in  its  palling  from  the  high  mountains,  towards  the 
fouth  to  the  Ganges,  where  it  lofes  its  name.  It  is  from 
this  river  that  are  brought  all  our  fine  diamond-points,  or 
fparks,  called  natural  fparks.  They  never  begin  to  feek  for 
diamonds  in  this  river  till  after  the  great  rains  are  over,  that 
is,  after  the  month  of  December ; and  they  ufually  even 
wait  till  the  water  is  grown  clear,  which  is  not  before 
January  : thefeafon  at  hand,  eight  or  ten  thoufand  perfons, 
of  ail  ages,  and  both  fexes,  come  out  of  Sumbulpour,  and 
the  neighbouring  villages.  The  moH  experienced  among 
them  fearch  and  examine  the  fand  of  the  river;  going 
up  it  from  Sumbulpour  to  the  very  mountain  whence  it 
fprings.  A great  fign  that  there  are  diamonds  near,  is,  the 
finding  of  thofe  Hones  which  we  Europeans  call  thunder- 
Hones.  When  all  the  fand  of  the  river,  which  at  that  time 
is  very  low,  has  been  well  examined,  they  proceed  to  take 
up  that  wherein  they  judge  diamonds  likely  to  be  found  ; 
which  is  done  after  the  following  manner  : they  darn  the 
place  round  with  Hones,  earth,  and  fafeines  : and,  lading 
out  the  water,  dig  about  two  feet  deep  : the  fand,  thus  got, 
is  carried  into  a place  walled  round  on  the  bank  of  the 
river.  The  rtH  is  performed  after  the  fame  manner  as  at 
Colore,  and  the  workmen  are  watched  with  equal  Hridlnefs. 

D 1 A m o n o-mine  in  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  or  river  of  Succudan. 
We  are  but  little  acquainted  with  this  mir.e ; the  prince 
who  reigns  in  that  part  of  the  ifland  not  allowing  Hranger* 
to  have  any  commerce  in  thefe  Hones  •.  though  there  are  very 
fine  ones  to  be  bought  at  Batavia,  brought  thither  by 
Health.  They  were  anciently  imagined  to  be  fofter  than 
thofe  of  the  other  mines ; but  experience  Ihews,  they 
are  in  no  refpeft  inferior  to  them. 

Diamond  mines  were  difeovered  about  the  year  1728,  in 
the  Brazils  belonging  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  who,  in  the 
year  1740,  let  them  toa  company  at  Rio  Janeiro,  for  a certain 
llipulated  annual  rent,  which  is  faid  to  be  130,000  cruiades, 
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on  condition  that  the  faid  company  employ  no  more  than 
600  flaves  in  working  them ; fince  which  time  the  value  of 
diamonds  is  diminifhed. 

The  factitious  diamonds  made  in  France,  called  temple 
diamonds,  on  account  of  the  temple  at  Paris,  where  the  beft 
of  them  are  made,  fall  vaftly  fhort  of  the  genuine  one3 ; ac- 
cordingly, they  are  but  little  valued,  though  the  confumption 
thereof  is  pretty  confidcrable  for  the  habits  of  the  adtois  on 
the  (lage,  &c.  See  Pastes. 

\ Diamonds,  Cornijh,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given  in 
England  to  all  the  fpecies  of  cryftals,  which  are  compofed 
o£  a column,  terminated  at  each  end  by  a pyramid.  The 
name  takes  in  two  genera  of  cryftal,  of  each  of  which  there 
are  feveral  fpecies.  Dr.  Pliil  has  determined  this  to  be  the 
true  figure  of  perfect  cryftal,  and  accounts  all  thofe  which 
are  affixed  by  one  end  to  fome  folid  body,  and  terminated 
at  the  other  by  a pyramid,  to  be  mutilated  or  imperfect 
cryftals.  The  fame  author,  according  to  the  length  or 
thicknefs  of  the  intermediate  column,  has  divided  thefe 
bodies  into  two  genera,  the  firft  the  macroteloltyla,  the 
other  the  brachyteloftyla.  See  Macrotelostyla  and 
Brachytelostyla. 

Diamond  is  an  inilrument  of  confidcrable  ufe  in  the  glafs 
manufactory,  for  fquaring  the  large  plates,  or  pieces  ; and 
among  glaziers  for  cutting  their  glafs. 

Thefe  diamonds  are  differently  fiued  up.  That  ufed  for 
looking-glades,  and  other  large  pieces,  is  let  in  an  iron 
ferril  two  inches  long,  and  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  reft  of  the  cavity  of  the  ferril  is  filled  with  melted  lead, 
which  keeps  the  diamond  firm  in  its  place.  The  glaziers 
have  a handle  of  box,  or  ebony,  fitted  into  the  ferril  to  hold 
it  by.  In  the  former  there  is  a little  piece  of  box  croffing 
the  ferril,  in  form  of  a little  plane,  covered  at  bottom  with  a 
thin  copper-plate. 

Diamond,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  near  the  S.W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Martin.ico  ; half 
a league  S.  of  cape  Diamond. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
bay  cf  Bengal,  near  the  S.W.  coaft  of  Ava.  N.  lat.  150 
50'.  E.  long.  940  301. 

Diamond  Point,  a cape  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Sumatra,  in  the  ftrait  of  Malacca.  N.  lat  50  20'.  E. 
long.  970  52'. 

Diamond,  in  Heraldry,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  black 
colour  in  the  atchievements  of  noblemen. 

Guillim  diflikes  the  way  of  blazoning  the  coats  of  peers 
by  precious  ftones,  inftead  of  metalsj  or  colour.  But  the 
Engliffi  practice  allows  it.  See  Colour. 

DiAMOND-a/rter.  See  Lapidary. 

Di  amond -glafs.  See  Glass. 

DiAMOND-/>owzfcr  is  of  great  ufe  for  grinding  hard  fub- 
ftances.  And  Mr.  Boyle  obferves,  that  though  it  be  much 
dearer  than  emery,  yet  it  makes  fo  great  difpatcb,  and  the 
tools  employed  laft  fo  much  longer,  as  greatly  to  over- 
balance the  cheapnefs  of  the  emery. 

DI  AMO  RUM,  of  the  Old  Difpenfateries,  is  fyrup  of 
mulberries. 

DIAMPER,  or  Udeamper,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
India,  in  the  country  of  Cochin,  faid  to  be  inhabited  by 
Chriftiaus  of  St.  Thomas  ; 15  miles  W.  of  Cochin.  N. 
lat.  90  57'.  E.  long.  7 6°  21'. 

DIAMUNA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a name  given  by 
Ptolemy  to  a river  of  India,  which  ran  into  the  Ganges. 

DIAN  Bel,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Ma- 
dagafcar; about  130  miles  E.  of  Carembole. 

Dian  Dane,  a town  of  Madagafcar,  on  the  N.  fide  of 
the  river  Yonghelahe,  under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  N.  of 
cape  St.  Auguftine, 


Dian  Katzamle,  a town  of  Madagafcar ; about  30  miles 
S.  of  cape  St.  Auguftine. 

Dian  Make,  a town  of  Madagafcar  ; 130  miles  N.  of 
Carembole.— -Alfo,  a town  of  the  fame  name,  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  river  Yonghelahe,  near  cape  St.  Auguftine. 

Dian  Manarghon,  a town  of  Madagafcar,  on  the  E. 
fide  of  the  river  Ronnumina  5 130  miles  N.E.  of  cape  St. 
Auguftine. 

Dian  Manajfa,  a town  of  Madagafcar,  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  river  Yonghelahe;  about  100  miles  N.E.  of  cape 
St.  Auguftine. 

Dian  Majfo,  a town  of  Madagafcar,  in  the  fouthern 
diftrift  ; about  100  miles  N.E.  of  Carembole. 

Dian  Manauove,  a town  of  Madagafcar  ; about  70  miles 
N.E.  of  Carembole. 

Dian  Mi/fon,  a town  of  Madagafcar  ; about  80  miles 
N.E.  of  Carembole. 

Dian  Raholt,  a town  of  Madagafcar ; 140  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Carembole. 

Dian  Raval,  a town  of  Madagafcar  ; 160  miles  N.N.E 
of  Carembole. — Alfo,  another  town  of  the  fame  name,  near 
the  fource  of  the  river  Manhouve ; about  80  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Carembole. 

Dian  Siandrin,  a town  of  Madagafcar,  70  miles  E.  of 
Carembole. 

Dian  Simamande,  a town  of  Madagafcar,  near  the  W. 
bank  of  the  river  Mer.erandre ; about  68  miles  N.W.  of 
Carembole. 

Dian  Soreets,  a town  of  Madagafcar;  130  miles  N.E.  of 
Carembole. 

DIANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Zainah,  a town  of  Afri- 
ca, fituated  in  the  mountains  of  Mauritania  Sitifenfis,  where, 
among  other  ruins,  is  found  that  of  a triumphal  arch,  fuf- 
tained  by  two  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

Diana,  in  Mythology,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Latona,  and  twin  lifter  to  Apollo.  She  is  faid  to  have 
been  born  firft,  and  to  have  affifted  her  mother  in  the 
delivery  of  Apollo.  The  fuffering  of  Latona  on  this  occa- 
fion,  gave  Diana  an  averfion  to  marriage,  though  not  to 
gallantry.  She  is  accufed  of  having  loved  and  bellowed  her 
favours  on  Endymion,  Pan,  and  Priapus.  She  was  the 
goddefs  of  the  woods  on  earth,  Luna  in  heaven,  and  Hecate 
in  hell.  She  was  the  fame  with  Ifis,  who  is  the  moft  ancient 
Diana  of  all.  The  Greeks,  deriving  their  theology  from  the 
Egyptians,  adjufted  it  to  their  own  ideas,  and  attributed  to 
the  filler  of  Apollo  what  they  faid  ot  the  filler  of  Ofiris. 

The  moft  known  character  of  this  goddefs  is  that  of  her 
preliding  over  woods,  and  delighting  in  hunting.  Accord- 
ingly the  Diana  venatrix,  or  goddefs  of  the  chace,  is  fre- 
quently reprefented  in  ancient  ftatues ; and  defcribed  by  the 
Roman  poets,  as  running,  with  her  veil  fhortened  and  girt 
about  her,  and  yet  flying  back  with  the  wind:  ffie  is  tall  of 
ftature ; and  her  face,  though  fo  very  handfome,  is  fome- 
what  manly  : her  legs  are  bare,  well-ffiaped,  and  ftrong : her 
feet  are  fometimes  bare,  and  fometimes  adorned  with  a fort 
of  bulkin : fhe  often  has  her  quiver  on  her  ffioulder : and 
fometimes  holds  a javelin,  but  more  ufualiy  her  bow  in  her 
right  hand.  The  llaturs  of  Diana  were  frequent  in  the 
woods,  where  (he  is  reprefented  as  hunting,  bathing,  and 
refting  herfelf  after  fatigue.  Diana  has  been  fometimes  re- 
prefented with  three  bodies,  and  hence  called  the  triple, 
three-headed,  and  three  bodied  Diana.  Hence  the  name  of 
Triformis  given  her  by  the  poets  (Horate,  Virgil,  Martial, 
&c.)  and  the  cuftom  of  reprelenting  her  with  ihr'e  heads, 
one  of  which  on  the  right  was  that  of  a hotfe,  om  on  the. 
left  that  of  a dog,  and  one  in  the  middle  that  of  a boar. 
Thus  Virgil  defcribes  her.  (iEn.  iv.) : 
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“ Tergiminamque  Hecatem,  tria  virginis  ora  Diana.” 

Paufanias,  however,  obferves  (in  Corin.  c.  30.)  that  this 
cuftom  was  neither  univerfal  nor  very  ancient.  Her  dif- 
tinguiftfing  name,  under  this  triple  appearance,  is  Hecate  or 
Trivia  ; under  which  character  of  the  infernal  Diana  fhe 
was  invoked  in  enchantments,,  and  reprefented  a9  a Fury, 
holding  inftruments  of  terror  in  her  hands,  and  grafping 
cords,  fwords,  ferpents,  or  flaming  torches.  When  fhe  is  re- 
prefented as  the  intelligencer  that  prefides  over  the  moon, 
(he  appears  in  a car,  drawn  by  flags,  or  by  does,  but  more 
commonly  by  horfes  of  a perfeftly  white  colour,  with  a lunar 
crown  or  crefcent  on  her  forehead, 

Diana’s  love  of  chaftity  induced  the  Greeks  to  give  her 
virgins  for  her  companions.  Although  fhe  is  ordinarily  re- 
prefented with  a quiver  and  dogs,  drawn  in  a chariot  by  two 
white  flags:  (he  is  fometimes  figured  with  wings,  as  we 
learn  from  Paufanias,  having  in  one  hand  a lion  and  in  the 
other  a panther,  her  chariot  being  drawn  either  by  two  hei- 
fers, or  by  two  horfes  of  different  colours,  but  this  author 
owns  that  he  does  not  underfland  the  meaning  of  thefe 
fymbols. 

When  Diana  reprefented  the  moon,  fhe  was  called  Luc'ina 
and  alfo  when  (he  was  invoked  by  women  in  chiid-bed, 
fhe  bore  the  fame  appellation,  and  alfo  that  of  Juno  Pro- 
fiuba.  She  had  alfo  feveral  other  names ; fuch  as  that  of 
Trivia , from  her  triform  figure,  and  alfo  importing  that  (he 
was  worfhipped  in  the  crofs  ways,  the  ftreets,  and  public 
roads,  where  her  ftatues  were  commonly  erefted.  She  was 
alfo  called  Orthia,  either  from'a  place,  denominated  Orthione 
in  Arcadia,  where  (he  was  worfhipped,  or  rather  from  the 
feverity  with  which  (he  punifhed  thofe  of  her  companions 
who  did  not  maintain  drift  chaftity,  or  becaufe  the  youths 
of  Lacedaemon  performed  the  ceremony  of  diamq/ligtjs, 
(which  fee)  before  her  ftatues:  The  name  Ortlnon  bemg 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  one  that  was  obdurate  and  inflex- 
ible. The  names  of  Militta,  Alilat , and  Anaitis,  were  given  to 
her  by  the  Phoenicians,  Arabians,  and  Cappadocians.  The 
appellation  of  Dcviana  had  its  rife  from  her  being  fond  of 
hunting,  as  thofe  who  were  adoifted  to  this  exercife  were 
apt  to  lofe  themfelves,  or  to  deviate.  Spon  (Mifc.  Erud. 
Ant.)  is  the  firft  who  has  given  a print  of  a monument, 
where  Diana  is  named  Clatra.  This  goddefs  is  there  repre- 
fented with  Apollo,  both  charged  with  fymbols,  Apollo 
with  his  lyre,  holds  in  his  hand  Jupiter’s  thunder,  and  has 
his  head  encircled  with  rays,  and  above,  the  fun.  In  a cir- 
cle Diana  has  upon  her  head  the  crefcent,  a turret,  and  a 
pine-apple,  like  Cybele,  a ferpent  wreathed  about  her  arm, 
as  Hygeia  the  goddefs  of  health,  the  Siftnim  of  Ifis,  a prow 
of  a (hip,  like  Ifis  furnamed  Pelagia.  This  is  evidently  Di- 
ana, becaufe  (lie  reprefents  the  moon,  that  is,  an  Ifis,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks.  The  other  names  of  this  eoddefs  are 
moftly  derived  from  the  places  where  (he  was  worfhipped.  Di- 
ana is  eafily  known  in  the  figures  that  reprefent  her,  either  by 
the  crefcent  upon  her  head,  or  by  her  bow  and  arrows,  or  by 
her  hunting  habit,  or  by  the  dogs  that  accompany  her.  The 
Diana  of  Ephefus  was  reprefented  with  a great  number  of 
beads,  and  w’th  other  fymbols  that  fignified  the  earth  and 
Cybele,  or  rather  nature  herielf,  whom  that  goddefs  repre- 
fented. She  is  fupp  u ted  by  a couple  of  deer,  and  bears  on 
her  head  a pannier  of  fruit.  Thus  the  Ephefian  Diana  is 
commonly  exhibited  upon  Greek  imperial  coins.  Her  bull 
is  known  by  the  crefcent  on  her  brow,  and  fometimes  by  the 
b'ow,  or  quiver,  engraven  on  one  fide. 

Diana  had  many  oracles,  in  Egypt,  in  Cilicia,  at  Ephefus, 
and  mary  others.  Sne  had  alfo  many  temples  dedicated  to 
her,  of  which  that  at  Ephefus  was  the  molt  celebrated,  and 
citeemed  one  of  the  feven  wonders  of  the  worid,  pn  account  of 


its  ftrufture,  fize,  and  furniture.  This  magnificent  edifice,- 
built  at  the  common  charge  of  all  the  dates  in  Alia,  was  fi- 
tuated  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  and  at  the  head  of  a marlh, 
which  place  wa^chofen,  according  to  Pliny,  as  being  the  leafl 
fubjeft  to  earthquakes.  But  it  was  neceflary,  at  a very  great 
expence,  to  make  drains  for  conveying  the  water  that  came 
down  the  hill  into  the  morafs  and  the  Cayfter.  Philo  Byzan- 
tius  informs  us,  that,  in  this  work,  fuch  a quantity  of  ftone  was - 
ufed,  asalmoft  exhaufted  all  the  quarriis  in  the  country  ; and 
thefe  drains  or  vaults  are  what  the  pre fern  inhabitants  take 
for  a labyrinth.  In  order  to  fecure  the  foundation  of  the 
conduits  or  fewers,  which  were  to  bear  the  weight  of  this 
immenfe  building,  they  laid  beds  of  charcoal,  fays  Pliny, 
well  rammed,  and  upon  them  others  of  wool  Two  ancient 
authors  have  left  us  fome  account  of  the  condruftion  of  this 
temple  ; Vitruvius  and  Pliny.  The  firft  tells  us  that  it  had 
eight  columns  in  the  fore-front  and  as  many  in  the  back- 
front  ; that  it  had  a double  range  of  columns  round  it  ; and 
that  it  was  of  the  Ionic  order  ; which  order,  he  fays,  was 
firft  made  of  eight  diamters  high.  Pliny  fays,  ( lib.  xxxvi. 
cap.  14.)  that  220  years  elap(ed  during  its  condruftion; 
that  it  was  425  feet  in  length,  and  220  in  breadth  ; that  it 
was  adorned  with  too  columns,  each  Co  feet  high  ; that  27' 
were  the  gifts  of  fo  many  kings  ; that  36  were  enriched  with 
fculpture,  Sec.  The  original  paifage,  with  a correction  in  the 
punftuation,  is  as  follows  : Univerfo  templo  longitudo  ePc 

ccccxxv  pedum,  latitudo  ducentorum  viginti,  columnar 
centum,  viginti  feptem  a fingulis  regibus  faftie,  fexaginta 
pedum  altitudine:  ex  his  triginta  fex  coelatm,  &c.”  In  the 
paffage,  as  it  is  in  the  original,  there  is  no  comma  after  centum ; 
and  accordingly  it  feems  to  intimate,  that  in  the  porticoes  of 
this  temple  were  127  columns,  the  gift  of  fo  many  kings. 
Mr.Wyndham  (Archaeologia,  vol.  vi.  No.  6.)  fays,  that  this  is 
totally  repugnant  to  the  fymmetry  and  proportion  obferved 
by  the  ancients  in  the  form  of  their  temples  ; and  farther, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  fuppofed,  that  127  Aliatic  kings 
fhould  have  contributed  each  a column.  He  therefore  pro- 
pofes  the  above  emendation,  which  removes  the  difficulty. 
If  we  then  fuppofe  thefe  columns  to  have  been  of  eight  dia- 
meters, the  diameter  muft  have  been  feven  feet  fix  inches. 
The  columns,  therefore,  with  their  intercolumnar  fpaces,  and 
the  ten  (teps  by  which  they  afeended  to  the  level  of  the  por- 
tico, will  very  completely  fill  up  the  extent  of  front  men- 
tioned by  Puny  ; and  if  we  fuppofe  17  columns  in  the  flank, 
it  will,  in  like  manner,  fill  up  Pliny’s  length  of  the  temple  $ 
and  thus  it  will  be  eafy  to  account  for  the  100  columns 
which  that  writer  has  afligned  to  this  building.  Of  thefe 
columns  27  were  very  curioufly  carved,  and  the  reft  polifhtd. 
The  architeft,  employed  on  this  occafion,  was  Ctefiphon  or 
Ctefifonte  (fee  Ctesifonte),  called  by  Pliny  and  Strabo 
Cnerfiphrori  ; and  the  baf  reliefs  of  cne  of  the  columns  were 
executed  by  Scopas,  the  molt  famous  fculptor  of  antiquity^. 
The  altar  was  adorned  with  the  mafterly  fculptures  of  Praxi-  - 
teles,  who  had,  perhaps,  felefted  from  the  favour'te  legends  of 
the  place  the  birth  of  the  divine  children  of  Latona,  the 
concealment  of  Apollo  after  the  (laughter  of  theCyciops,  and 
the  clemency  of  Bacchus  to  the  variquifhed  Amazons.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  this  temple,  though  fuperior  to  tiie  cathedral  of  ' 
Sti  Paul  at  London,  is  confcflediy  inferior  to  the  church  of 
St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  The  length  of  the  Ephefian  temple 
was  425  feet,  and  that  of  St.  Peter’s  cnurch  840  Ro- 
man palms,  each  palm  being  very  little  fhort  of  nine  Englifh 
inches:  and,  therefore,  the  length  o*  the  former  was  about 
two-thirds  of  the  meafureor  the  latter.  In  other  dimeniions, 
it  was  ftill  more  interior  to  that  fublime  produftion  of  mo-  • 
dern  architecture.  However,  fucceffive  emperors,  the  Per- 
fiaii,  the  Macedonian,  and  the  Roman,  have  revered  its  fanc-- 
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tity,  and  enriched  its  fplendour.  This  temple  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  an  afylum,  which  at  fi r it  extended  to  a furlong, 
was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Mithridates  to  a bow-fhot,  and 
doubled  by  Marc  Antony,  fo  that  it  took  in  part  of  the 
city  ; but  Tiberius,  in  order  to  terminate  the  many  abufes 
and  diforders  that  attended  privileges  of  this  kind,  revoked 
them  all,  and  declared,  that  no  man,  guilty  of  any  wicked 
or  cD fhoneft  aftion,  fliould  efcape  jultice,  though  he  fled  to  the 
altar  itfelf. 

The  priefts,  who  officiated  in  this  temple,  were  held  in 
great  efteem,  and  trufted  with  the  care  of  facred  virgins  or 
priefteffes,  but  not  till  they  were  made  eunuchs.  They 
were  called  Eftiatores  and  Effeoae,  had  a particular  diet,  and 
were  not  allowed,  by  their  conftitutions,  to  go  into  any  pri- 
vate houfe.  They  were  maintained  with  the  profits  accruing 
from  the  lake  Selinufius,  and  another  that  fell  into  it,  which 
mult  have  been  veiy  confiderable,  fince  they  erefted  a golden 
ftatue  to  one  Artemidorns,  who,  being  lent  to  Rome,  re- 
covered them  after  they  had  been  feized  by  the  farmers  of 
the  public  revenues.  All  the  Ionians  reforted  yearly  to 
Ephtfus  with  their  wives  and  children,  where  they  fohmn- 
ized  the  feftival  of  Diana  with  great  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence : making,  on  that  occalion,  rich  offerings  to  the  god- 
defs,  and  valuable  prefcnts  to  her  priefts.  The  Afiarchae, 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  ( Afts,  xvi. ) were,  according  to 
Beza,  thofe  priefts  whofe  peculiar  province  it  was  to  regu- 
late the  public  fpnrts  that  were  annually  performed  at  Ephe- 
fup,  in  honour  of  Diana:  they  were  maintained  with  the 
colledtions  made  during  the  fports;  for  all  Afta  flocked  to 
fee  them.  The  “ great  Diana  of  the  Ephefians,”  as  fhe 
was  ftyled  by  her  blind  adorers,  was,  according  to  Pliny,  a 
fma  1 ftatue  of  ebony,  made  by  one  Canitia,  though  com- 
monly believed  to  have  been  fent  down  from  heaven  by 
Jupiter.  'Phis  ftatue  was  at  flrlt  placed  in  a nich,  which,  as 
,w _■  are  told,  the  Amazons  caufed  to  be  made  in  the  trunk  of 
an  elm.  Such  was  the  firft  rife  of  the  veneration -that  was 
paid  to  Diana  in  this  place.  In  procefs  of  time,  the  vene- 
ration for  the  goddefs  daily  increafing  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Alia,  a moll  ftately  and  magnificent  temple  was  built 
n ; r the  place  where  the  elm  flood,  and  the  ftatue  of  the 
goddefs  placed  in  it.  This  was  the  firit  temple,  but  not 
quite  fo  fumptuous  as  that  which  we  have  above  defcribed, 
though  reckoned,  as  well  as  the  fecond,  among  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  The  fecond  was  remaining  in  Pliny’s  time, 
and  in  Strabo’s  ; and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  deftroyed  in 
the  reign  of  Conftantine,  purfuant  to  the  edict  by  which 
that  emperor  commanded  all  the  temples  of  the  heathens  to 
be  demolifhed:  the  former  was  burnt  on  the  day  when 
Alexander  v/as  born,  by  one  Eroflratus,  who  owned  on  the 
rack,  that  the  only  motive  which  prompted  him  to  dtftroy 
fo  noble  a ftrufture,  was  the  defire  of  tranfmitting  his  name 
to  future  ages.  The  flates  general  of  Afia  imagined  they 
(hould  prevent  the  accomplifhment  of  his  intention,  by  pub- 
lifhing  a decree,  prohibiting  the  mention  of  his  name.  How- 
ever, their  prohibition  only  excited  a greater  curioflty  ; for 
Icarcely  one  of  the  hiftorians  of  that  age  has  omitted  to 
mention  fo  extravagant  an  aft,  and  to  announce  the  name 
of  the  criminal.  Alexander  the  Great  offered  to  rebuild  the 
temple  at  his  own  expence,  provided  that  the  Ephefians 
would  aorree  to  infcribe  his  name  on  the  front  ; but  they  re- 
jected this  offer  in  a manner  that  prevented  the  refentmentof 
that  vain  and  ambitious  prince,  telling  him,  that  “ it  was  not 
fit  one  god  (hould  build  a temple  to  another.”  The  pillars, 
and  other  materials  that  had  been  faved  out  of  the  flames, 
were  fold,  and  alfo  the  jewels  of  the  Ephefian  women,  who, 
on  this  occafion,  willingly  parted  with  them  ; and  the  fum 
thus  raifed  ferved  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  till  other 
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contributions  came  in,  which,  in  a fhort  time,  amounted  to 
an  immenfe  treafure.  The  architeft  who  fuperintended  the 
conftruft’on  of  this  edifice  was  Dinocrates  This  is  the 
temple  of  which  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  other  Roman  writers 
have  given  an  account.  It  flood  between  the  city  and  the 
port,  and  was  built,  or  rather  finifhed,  as  Livy  telL  us,  (lib.  i. 
c.  4j,)  in  the  reign  of  king  Servius-  This  temple,  after 
having  rifen  with  increafing  fplendour  from  feven  repeated 
misfortunes,  was  finally  burnt  by  the  Goths,  in  their  third 
naval  invafion,  A.  D.  260. 

It  appears,  on  undoubted  evidence,  that  in  England  the 
common  people,  in  ancient  times,  not  only  feared  D'ana  as 
a witch,  but  that  they  had  on  many  occafions  paid  her  re- 
verential honours  as  a goddeis.  That  Diana  was  worffiip- 
ped  in  Gaul,  we  learn  from  Polyaenus,  (lib.  viii.  Stratag. 
c.  39.);  and  in  pr<'of  of  her  having  been  worfhipped  like- 
wife  in  Britain,  Mr.  Sammes  (Antiq.  of  Britain,  p.  135.) 
takes  notice  of  an  image  which,  in  the  year  1602,  was  dug 
out  of  the  ground  in  Monmouthfhire,  that,  both  by  the  form 
and  urefs,  as  likewife  by  an  infcription  found  not  far  from 
it,  appeared  to  be  the  figure  of  that  goddefs.  And  Mr. 
Camden  thinks  it  not  improbable,  that  there  was  anciently 
a temple  of  Diana  wnere  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  now  ftands, 
from  the  great  number  of  ox-heads  that  were  found  there  in 
digging  up  the  church-yard  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  T., 
and  were  then  looked  upon  as  Gentile  facrifices  : and  in 
this  opinion  he  is  followed  by  his  learned  editor,  (Gibfon) 
by  Mr.  Sammes,  Mr.  Howel,  and  others.  Dr.  Woodward, 
paiticularly  (in  his  Letter  to  Sir  Cliriftopher  Wren,  § 83.) 
acquaints  us  that  he  had  in  his  collection  tufks  of  boars, 
horns  of  oxen  and  of  flags,  as  alfo  the  reprefentation  of 
deer,  and  even  of  Diara  herfclf,  upon  the  facrificing  veffels, 
dug  up  near  St.  Paul’s  church;  and  likewife  a fmall  image 
of  that  goddefs,  found  at  no  great  diltance.  From  ancient 
writers  it  appears,  that  not  only  flags,  but  oxen,  and  alfo 
fwine,  were  facrificed  to  Diana.  An  ancient  MS.  in  the 
Cotton  library  informs  us,  that  in  the  time  of  Melitus,  the 
firit  biffiop  of  London,  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  built  a 
cliurch  to  the  honour  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  fite  where  before 
flood  a temple  of  Diana  : and  there  were  alfo  certain  cere- 
monies performed  at  this  church,  on  the  day  of  St.  Paul’s 
converfion,  by  the  multitude,  which  evidently  alluded  to  the 
worlhip  of  Diana,  and  manors  held  by  the  fervice  of  offering 
a doe,  or  buck  and  doe,  at  the  high  altar  of  the  church,  on 
the  above-mentioned  day.  A ceremony  of  this  kind  was 
continued  till  the  days  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Jortin’s  Life 
of  Erafmus,  vol.  ii. 

Diana,  in  Zoology.  See  Simia. 

Diana’s  Peak  Mountain,  in  Geography , one  of  the  higheft 
in  the  illand  of  St.  Helena,  rifing  2692  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  fea. 

Diana’s  Tree.  See  Arbor. 

Dias-e  Fanum,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a promontory  of 
Afia  Minor,  in  Bithynia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine  fea, 
according  to  Ptolemy.  Jupiter  Urius  had  a temple  on  this 
promontory. — Alfo,  a place  of  Italy,  in  Campania,  go  ftadia 
from  Capua, — Alfo,  a place  of  Greece,  in  Attica. 

DIANDRIA,  in  Botany , (from  5tj,  double,  and  a-vrif,  a 
man,)  the  fecond  clafs  in  the  Linnaean  artificial  fyftem,  con- 
taining plants  with  two  ftamens  only,  in  the  fame  flower  with 
the  piitil.  It  conlifts  of  three  orders,  of  which  the  firft, 
Monogynia,  is  by  far  the  molt  numerous.  It  feparates  fuch 
ol  the  natural  order  of  labiate  flowers  as  have  only  two  fta- 
mens, from  their  allies  in  the  14th  clafs,  Didynamia,  whofe 
ftamens  are  four,  two  of  them  longer  than  the  others;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  unavoidable  defefts  of  all  artificial  fyftems, 
nor  has  any  fyftem  hitherto  contrived,  however  natural  in 
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its  pretenfions,  efcaped  fimilar  or  more  inconvenient  anoma- 
lies in  fome  part  or  other.  See  Didynamia,  and  Dia- 
delphia.  S. 

DIANE,  in  Geography , a lake  of  confiderable  extent  on 
the  eaftern  lide  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  which,  through  a 
narrow  channel,  dil'charges  itfelf  into  the  Etrurian  or  Tufcan 
fea.  It  is  famous  for  its  excellent  oyfters,  which  are  taken 
with  pikes  in  thofe  places  where  the  lake  is  only  ten  feet 
deep.  The  oyfters  that  are  pierced  through  are  pickled  ; 
the  others  are  placed  in  refervoirs,  and  fold  at  Bahia,  Leg- 
horn, and  the  ifland  of  Elba. 

DIANELLA,  in  Botany.  See  Dracaena. 

DIANENSIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  epifcopal  fee 
of  Africa,  in  Numidia,  fituated  in  the  town  of  Diana, 
mentioned  by  Antonine. 

DIANES,  a people  of  Alia,  in  Galatia.  Steph.  Byz. 

DIANENTERIUM,  a maritime  place,  ico  ftadia  from 
Conftance.  According  to  Ortelius,  it  was  a place  in  the 
ifland  of  Cyprus. 

DIANIUM,  Denia,  a town  in  Hifpania  Interior,  fitu- 
ated on  an  eminence,  fo  that  it  could  be  obferved  at  a dil- 
tance  by  navigators.  It  was  one  of  the  three  towns  on  that 
coaft,  the  foundation  of  which  was  sferibed  to  the  Marfeil- 
lefe,  who  called  it  Artemlfium , from  the  Greek  name  of 
Diana.  On  a promontory  of  the  fame  name  it  had  a tem- 
ple of  Diana,  which  was  much  venerated. — Alfa,  an  ifland 
of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  of  C rhea.  It 
was  alfo  called  Artemjfla. — Alfo,  a promontory  of  Spain,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  oppofite  to  the  ifles  called  Pityufx. 

DIANO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Principato  Citra,  13  miles  N.N.W.  of  Poiicaftro, — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Genoa,  about  two  miles  from  the  lea,  and 
th  ree  from  Oneglia. 

DIANTHERA,  in  Botany.  See  Justicia. 

DIANTHON,  in  Pharmacy , an  aromatic  powder,  now 
difufed. 

DIANTHUS,  in  Botany,  (from  Ale,  $«of,  Jove,  and 
ttvDe;,  a flower,  a name  given  by  Linnxus  to  the  Pir.k  and  Car- 
nation gtnus,  the  Tunica  and  Caryophyllus  of  former  authors, 
in  allufion  to  the  magnificence  and  fragrance  of  the  flowerf.) 
Linn.  Gen.  223.  Schreb.  303.  Willd.  Sp.  Pi.  v.  2.  671. 
Sm.  FI.  Brit.  460.  Juff.  302.  Gxrtn.  t.  129.  Clafs  and 
order,  Decandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  C ary  ophy  Ilea . 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal . Perianth  cylindrical,  tubular,  iiriated,  per- 
manent, divided  into  five  teeth  at  the  orifice,  and  furnifhed  at 
the  bale  with  two  pair  of  feales,  fometimes  more,  eroding 
each  other,  various  in  length  and  breadth.  Cor.  Petals  five, 
regular  and  equal ; claws  the  length  of  the  calyx,  narrow, 
tapering  downwards,  inferted  into  the  receptacle  ; borders 
horizontally  fpreading,  wedge-fhaped,  abrupt,  crenate,  often 
bearded  or  glandular  at  the  bafe.  St  am.  Filaments  10,  awl- 
fhaped,  about  the  length  of  the  calyx,  but  live  of  them  com- 
monly fhorter  than  the  reft  ; in  fome  fpecies  all  united  at  their 
bafe  ; anthers  oval-oblorig,  comprdTed,  incumbent.  Pfl. 
.Germen  oval,  fuperior;  ftyles  two,  awl-ftiaped,  ufually  longer 
than  the  ftamens  ; ftigmas  fimple,  linear,  acute,  recurved, 
downy  on  the  upper  fide.  Peric.  Capfule  cylindrical,  covered 
with  the  calyx,  of  one  cell,  opening  by  four  teeth.  Seeds 
numerous,  roundifh,  compreiTed,  affixed  to  a fquare  columella 
about  half  as  long  as  the  capfule.  In  fome  fpecies  the 
ftamens  of  one  flower  and  the  ftyles  of  another  are  occafion- 
ally  diminutive  and  abortive. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  cylindrical,  of  one  leaf,  with  feales  at  the 
bafe.  Petals  five,  with  long  claws.  Capfule  fuperior,  cy- 
lindrical, of  one  cell. 

The  fpecies  are  arranged  in  four  fe&ions,  characterized  as 
follows.  1.  Flowers  aggregate,  2.  FI.  folitary,  feveral  on 


the  fame  ftem.  3.  Stem  fingle-flowered,  herbaceous.  4.  Stem 
fhrubby.  The  number  of  fpecies  in  Willdenow  are  32  ; 
twelve  new  ones  are  deferibed  by  Dr.  Smith  in  the  Prodro- 
me, s Florx  Grxcx  Sibthorpians.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  the  fame  writer  in  the  ftcond  volume  of  the  Tranfactions 
of  the  Linn.  Soc.  to  define  the  fpecies  better  than  they  had 
previoufly  been,  and  fome  unknown  to  Linnxus  are  there  for 
the  firft  time  deferibed  ; but  feveral  ftill  remain  obfeure.  The 
genus  is  chiefly  European  and  African,  though  one  or  two 
fpecies  are  found  in  China  and  Japan. 

In  the  firft  leCfion,  the  moft  remarkable  are  : D.  larlatus. 
Sweet  William.  “ Flowers  aggregate,  in  feparate  bundles. 
Scales  of  the  calyx  ovate-awl-fliaped,  as  long  as  the  tube. 
Leaves  lanceolate.”  Curt.  Mag.  t.  207.  Ger.  em.  398. 
Native  of  Germany  and  Carniola.  A hardy  perennial  her- 
baceousplant,  frequentingardens,  whereit  varies  with  different 
hues  of  purple,  red  and  white.  In  a wild  ftate  it  is  faid  to 
be  red,  either  plain,  or  fpotted  with  white.  The  garden 
varieties  thrive  beft  in  a rather  dry  calcareous  foil,  but 
are  apt  to  rut  in  moifture,  or  much  manure.  Hence  they 
require  to  be  renewed  perpetually  by  feed.  They  can,  how- 
ever, be  encreafed  by  cuttings,  or,  as  the  floiilis  term  them, 
pipings.  D.  carthuflanorum.  “ Flowers  moftly  aggregate. 
Scales  of  the  calyx  ovate,  awned,  fhorter  than  the  tube. 
Leaves  linear,  with  three  ribs.”  Found  on  banks  and  about 
the  borders  of  fields,  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 
The  flowers  are  red,  with  hairy  petals.  It  requires  a dry 
chalky  foil,  or  lime  rubbiib,  but  can  fcarcely  be  preferveel 
long  in  a garden.  D.Ar/neria.  Deptfcrd  Pink.  “Flowers 
aggregate,  bundled.  Seales  of  the  calyx  lanceolate,  hairy, 
as  long  as  the  tube.”-— Engl.  Bot.  t.  317.  Found  in 
gravelly  ground  in  England  and  other  parts  ot  Europe.  The 
petals  are  fomewhat  lanceolate,  toothed,  rob  -coloured,  ele- 
gantly fpotted  with  white.  D.  japomeus.  Thunb.  FI.  Jap. 
t.  23.  Has  much  of  the  habit  of  the  Sweet  William,  but 
the  leaves  are  broad  and  elliptical,  the  calyx. feales  hinged, 
and  fhorter  than  the  tube.  This  has  never  been  introduced 
into  our  gardens,  and  is  known  only  by  Thunberg’s  figure, 
and  the  few  dried  fpecimens  which  he  has  dillnbuted  amongft 
his  friends.  D.  prolifer.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  956.  Found  in 
gravelly  foils  in  fome  tew  parts  of  England,  ss  tafily  kept  as 
a hardy  annual  in  gardens,  fowing  itfelf  fpontaneoully.  The 
rufhy  ftalks  are  each  crowned  by  a head  of  fmall  pink  flowers, 
enveloped  with  numerous  large  broad  fcariofe  feales.  Of  this 
fpecies  D.  diminutus  of  Linnxus,  referred  by  him  to  the  nrxt 
fedlion,  is  molt  affuredly  only  a variety,  whofe  flowers  are 
folitary  from  poverty  of  foil. 

The  fecond  fedfion  comprehends  numerous  elegant  fpecie,', 
efpecialiy  D.  Caryophyllus.  Carnation.  “ blowers  foiitary. 
Calyx-fcales  fomewhat  rhomboid,  very  fhort.  Petals  crenate, 
beardlefs.”  Engl.  Bot.  t.  214.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  39.  Of  this 
fine  ar.d  fragrant  flower,  the  varieties  of  colour  and  luxuri- 
ance are  innumerable.  Fioriits  diftingnifh  two  principal  fub- 
divifions,  Carnations  and  Pinks.  The  latter  are  diftinguifhed 
by  an  eye-like  ipot,  and  a more  humble  growth,  and  are  moft 
affuredly  a diftinct  fpecies,  though  botanifts  have  not  ven- 
tured to  define  it,  fubjedt  to  almoft  as  many  varieties  as  the 
Carnation.  Mr.  Hudfon  told  Dr.  Smith  thrt  he  intended 
this  common  or  pheafant’s-eye  pink  by  his  D arcnarius , it 
being  fometimes  found,  feemingly  wild,  on  old  bui'dings. 
Both  kinds  are  propagated  by  feeds,  layers,  or  cuttings. 
See  below.  D.  deltoides.  Maiden  Pink.  “ Flowers  folitary. 
Calyx-fcales  ovato-lanceolate,  acute,  two  or.  four.  Leaves 
bluntilh,  fomewhat  downy.  Petals  crenate.”  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  61.  A native  of  grafly  gravelly  paftures  and  fields,  eafily 
kept  in  a dry  garden,  where  it  forms  perennial  tufts.  The 
flowers  are  red,  with  a dark  circle  or  eye.  D.  glavcus  of 
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'Jiinujgua  is  a variety  with  white  flowers  and  a violet-coloured 
eye.  They  are  inodorous.  D.  chinenfis.  China  Pink. 

“ Flowers  folitary.  Calvx-fcales  awl-fhaped,  fpreading, 
leafy,  as  long  as  the  tube.  Petals  crenate.  Leaves  lanceolate.” 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  25.  Native  of  China,  where  it  is  much  culti- 
vated, as  well  as  in  our  gardens.  It  is  annually  raifed  from 
•feed,  and  fome  varieties  thence  frequently  occur.  D.  fuperlus. 
Superb  Pink.  “ Flowers  folitary,  panicled.  Calyx-fcales 
verv  fhort,  pointed.  Petals  in  many  capillary  fegments. 
Stem  ereCt.”  Smith  Spicil.  t.  19.  Native  of  Lapland, 
Denmark,  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland.  It  requires 
chalk  or  lime  rubbifh  to  fucceed  in  a garden,  and  feldom  lives 
more  than  two  or  three  years.  It  is  renewed  by  feed.  The 
flowers  are  elegantly  feathered,  and  in  an  evening  highly 
fragrant.  D.  virgineus.  “ Flowers  folitary,  few  on  each 
ifem.  Calyx-fcales  very  fhort  and  obtufe,  only  two  to  each 
flower.  Petals  crenate.”  Jacq.  Auftr.  App.  t.  15*  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  596.  (D.  rupeftris  ; Linn.  Suppl.  240.)  Found  on 
lime-ftone  rocks  in  Auftria,  France,  and  Switzerland.  Haller 
miftook  this  for  D.  caryophyllus,  it  being  his  Tunica , n.  S96. 
The  flowers  are  inodorous,  and  inconfp’cuous  compared  with 
mod  other  fpecies  ; leaves  very  (lender. 

Of  the  third  fe&ion  the  chief  are,  D.  efus.  Chedder 
Pink.  “ Stems  fingle-flowered.  Calyx  icales  roundifli, 
fhort.  Petals  crenate,  hairy.  Leaves  r . ugh  in  the  margin.” 
Sm.  Fl  Brit.  463.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  62.  (D.  virgineus  /3  ; Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  590.)  Native  of  lime-ftone  rocks  in  England  and 
Switzerland.  It  has  hitherto  been  obferved  only  on  Chedder 
rocks,  Somerfetfhire,  and  by  Mr.  Davall  on  Roche  blanche 
near  Orbe,  Switzerland.  The  leaves  are  very  glaucous.  Flow- 
ers pale  pink,  very  fweet-feented.  Some  garden  pinks,  recently 
introduced,  feem  to  originate  from  this  fpecies.  D.  alpintis. 
Dwarf  Alpine  Pink.  “ Stems  Angle  flowered.  Petals 
crenate.  Outermoft  calyx-fcales  leafy,  longer  than  the  tube.” 
Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  53.  A beautiful  native  of  the  Alps  of 
Auftria,  Stiria,  Siberia,  and  Savoy,  two  or  three  inches  high, 
with  large  red  fcentlefs  flowers,  fometimes  more  than  one  on 
each  fttm. 

In  the  fourth  feftion  are,  D.  arboreus.  “ Stem  woody. 
Flowers  in  bundles.  Calyx-fcales  numerous,  very  obtufe 
and  abrupt.  Leaves  linear,  glaucous.”  Sm.  in  Prod. 
Fl.  Gr tec.  289.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  590.  (Betonica  coronaria 
arborea  cretica  ; Bauh.  Hift.  v.  3.  32S.)  Native  of  Crete, 

1 on  rocks  near  the  ihore,  w here  the  late  Dr.  Sibthorp  gathered 
it.  A fplendid  figure  of  this  moft  magnificent  fpecies  is 
deftlned  for  his  Flora  Graca,  that  of  Baubin  being  the-only 
one  at  prefent  extant.  The  ftem  forms  a denfe  bufh,  two  or 
three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  thick,  narrow,  obtufe  and 
glaucous.  Flowers  pale  red,  remarkable  for  the  numerous 
imbri-ated  feales  of  the  calyx.  It  feems  to  have  been  for- 
merly in  the  French  gardens,  but  is  now  loft.  D .fruticofus. 
“ Stem  woody*  Flowers  in  bundles.  Calyx-fcale3  ellip- 
tical, pointed,  numerous.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  obtufe.” 
Sm.  in  Prod.  Fl.  Graec.  289.  Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  591.  (Caryo- 
phyllus grsscus  arboreus,  ltucoii  folio  peramaro;  Tourn.  Cor. 
23.  Voyage,  v.  1.  70,  with  a figure.)  Found  on  rocks  in  the 
ifland  of  Seriphos ; alfo  in  Crete.  It  has  the  habit  of  the 
laft,  to  which  Dr.  Smith,  from  the  examination  of  old  dried 
fDecimens  only  in  Tournefort’s  herbarium,  referred  it  as  a 
variety  ; but  the  drawings  and  better  fpecimens  brought  to 
England  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  fhew  it  to  be  probably  a diftinCt 
fpecies.  The  leaves  are  broader,  green,  not  glaucous,  and 
the  flowers  of  a much  deeper  and  finer  colour.  The  calyx- 
fcales  moreover  are  fewer  and  more  pointed.  D.  juniper  tints. 
“ Stem  (hrubby.  Leaves  awl-fhaped.  Calyx-fcales  about 
four,  obovate  with  a {harp  point,  fpreading,  half  as'long  as 
tthe  tube.”  Sm.  Tranf.  of  L.  Soc.  v.  2.  303.  Native  of 


Crete.  A fmall.  but  very  pretty  fpecies,  of  which  no  certain 
figure  ex’.fts,  for  as  Profper  Atpinus  deferibes  bis  Caryo- 
pbyilus  fylveftris  arboreus,  t.  38,  as  two  cubits  high,  that 
fynonym  mult  furely  belong  to  D.  arboreus,  our  prefent  plant, 
though  truly  fhrubby,  appearing  to  be  fcarcely  a foot  high* 
The  leaves  arc  pungent ; flowers  the  fize  of  D.  dcltoides , 
apparentlv  white.  D.  conlorlus.  Georgian  Pink.  Stem 
fhrubby  Leaves  awl-fhaped.  Calyx-fcales  about  fix,  ellip- 
tic-lanceolate, fhort.  Petals  twifted,  deeply  cut.  (D.  ori- 
entalis ; Don.  Caut.  101.  Sims  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1069. 
Caryophyllus  orientalis  fruticofus,  tenuiflimo  folio,  fiore  laci- 
niato  ; Tourn  Cor.  23  ? Sims.)  Dr.  Sims  informs  us  this 
fpecies  is  found  about  Tiflis,  in  Ruffian  Georgia,  and  that  he 
received  it  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Loddiges  at  Hackney. 
It  perhaps  fcarcely  belongs  to  this  feCtion  of  the  genus,  for 
many  in  the  fecond  have  the  bafes  of  their  ftems  not  lefs 
woody.  The  flowers  are  red,  with  a very  long  (lender,  calyx, 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  twifted  petals.  From  this  laft 
ftriking  peculiarity,  we  have  given  the  above  name,  for  we 
could  not  adopt  one  from  the  gardeners,  which  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  twenty  fpecies  beiides,  highly  exceptionable  in 
itfelf,  and  though  tolerated  in  old  eftablifned  Linnasan  fpecies, 
never  applied  by  claffical  writers  to  new  ones,  any  more  than 
names  of  countries  in  general. 

Dianthus,  in  Gardening , comprehends  plants  of  the 
herbaceous  flowery  ornamental  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies 
chiefly  cultivated  in  the  garden  are  : the  fweet  William,  or 
bearded  pink  (D.  barbatus)-,  clove  pink  or  clove  giliiflower 
(D. caryophyllus)-,  the  common,  cr  maiden  pink  (D.  dcltoides ) ; 
the  feathered  pink"(D.  plumarius) ; the  gray-leaved,  or 
mountain  pink  (D.  cajius)-,  the  China  pink  (D.  chinenfis ) ; 
and  the  fuperb  pink  (D . fuperbus.) 

Of  the  firft  fort,  the  principal  varieties  are  : the  broad- 
leaved, or  fweet  Williams;  the  narrow-leaved,  or  fweet 
Johns,  with  Angle  and  double  flowers  in  each.  And  the 
chief  of  the  fub-varieties  in  the  firft,  or  broad-leaved  kind,  are, 
with  broad  leaves,  and  tall  deep  red  flowers,  with  tall  flefh- 
coloured  flowers,  with  pure  white  flowers,  with  white  dotted 
flowers,  with  llriped  leaves  and  red  flowers,  large  double 
rofe-coloured,  with  fweet  feented  flowers,  large  double  with 
deep  purple  burften  flowers,  and  with  double  variegated 
flowers. 

But  in  the  fecond,  or  narrow-leaved  variety,  they  are 
with  narrow  leaves  and  deep  red  flowers,  with  pale  red  flow- 
ers, with  pale  red  and  fkfh-ccloured  flowers,  with  purplifh 
white-eyed  flowers,  with  fnow  white  flowers,  with  white  and 
flefh-coloured  flowers,  with  white  and  purple  flowers,  with 
white  fpotted  flowers,  and  with  red  flowers  and  white  bor- 
ders, or  painted-lady  fweet-Williams.  And  it  is  obferved 
by  Martyn,  that  the  broad-leaved  fort,  with  very  double 
flowers  of  a deep  purple,  inclining  to  blue,  burfting  the  ca- 
lyx, is  not  fo  much  efteemed  ; but  that  the  double  rofe 
fweet-William,  with  flowers  of  a fine  deep  rofe-colour,  and 
i'melling  fweet,  is  much  valued,  as  it  does  not  burft.  The 
mule,  or  Fairchild’s  fweet-William,  which  is  one  of  the  nar- 
row-leaved double  forts,  fuppofed  to  have  been  produced 
from  feeds  of  a carnation  impregnated  by  a fweet-William ; 
the  flowers  are  of  a brighter  red  than  in  either  of  the  former ; 
their  branches  not  quite  fo  large,  but  the  flowers  have  an 
agreeable  fmell.  The  narrow-leaved  kind  are  in  general  the 
molt  productive  of  double  flowers. 

Of  the  fecond  fpecies,  there  are  both  Angle  and  double 
varieties,  with  reddiih  flowers,  with  variegated  red  and  white 
flowers,  with  variegated  red,  white,  and  purple  flowers,  with 
variegated  red,  fcarlet,  purple,  and  white  flowers,  and  with 
variegated  red  or  purple  above,  and  white  underneath. 

And  the  carnations  are  diftinguifhed  by  modern  florifts, 
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fiom  tire  difference  of  variegation  into  four  claffes : as  flakes  gardens,  with  white  flowers,  with  a beautiful  purple  ring, 
having  two  colours  only,  and  their  ilripes  large,  going  quite  and  leaves  rather  more  glaucous  than  in  the  common  fort, 
through  the  leaves.  Bizarres,  with  flowers  flipped  or  va-  Of  the  fixth  fpecies  Martyn  obferves,  the  roots  often 
a-iegated  with  three  or  four  different  colours,  in  irregular  laid  two  years  in  a dry  foil;  but  they  arc  generally  raifed 
fpots  and  ftripes.  Piquettcs,  having  a white-ground,  fpotted  from  feeds  annually.  In  the  nurfery  grounds,  it  is  ge- 
or  pounced  with  fcarlet,  red,  purple,  or  other  colours,  nerally  known  by  the  name  of  Indian  pink.  Dr.  J,  Ed- 
Painted  ladies,  with  the  petals  of  a red  or  purple  colour  on  ward  Smith  mentions  having  had  a plant  from  Mr. 


the  upper  fide,  and  entirely  white  underneath.  And  each  of 
thtfe  claffes  have  numerous  Tub-varieties,  efpeciaily  the  third, 
which  was  formerly  in  moil  efteem  with  florifts;  but  of  late 
years  the  flakes  have  been  in  greater  requeft.  It  is  ufelefis, 
however,  to  enumerate  their  fub-varietits,  as  they  are  not  by 
any  means  permanent. 

In  the  Univerfal  Dictionary  of  Gardening,  it  is  mentioned, 
that  the  properties  of  a good  carnation  are  thus  Hated  by  flo- 
rifts : The  Hem  of  the  flower  fnould  be  Hraight,  flrong,  and 
able  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the  flower  without  hanging 
down.:  the  flower  at  lealt  not  lefs  than  from  thirty  to  forty- 
five  inches  high  ; the  petals  well  formed,  long,  broad,  fluff, 
and  pretty  eafy  to  expand  ; or,  as  the  florifts  term  it,  make 
free  flowers,  being  neither  too  clofe,  nor  too  thin;  the  middle 
of  the  flower  not  advanced  too  high  above  the  other  parts  ; 
the  colours  bright,  and  equally  marked  all  over  the  flower: 
the  flower  very  full  of  petals,  fo  as  to  render  it,  when 
blown,  very  thick  in  the  middle,  with  the  outflde  per- 
fectly round.  And  Martyn  adds,  “ that  the  lower  or 
outer  circle  of  petals,  commonly  called  the  guard  leaves, 
fhould  be  particularly  fubflantial  ; Ihou'.d  rile  perpen- 
dicularly about  half  an  inch  above  the  calyx,  and  then  turn 
off  gracefully  in  a horizontal  direction,  fupporting  the  in- 
terior petals,  which  fhould  decreafe  gradually  in  fize  as  they 
approach  the  centre,  and  this  fhould  be  well  filled  with  them. 
All  the  petals  fhould  be  regularly  difpofed,  and  lie  over  each 
other  in  fuch  a manner,  as  that  their  refpeCtive  and  united 
beauties  may  meet  the  eye  altogether;  they  fhould  be  nearly 
flat,  or  at  moft  have  a fmall  degree  of  inflection  at  the  broad 
end;  their  edges  perfectly  entire,  without  notch,  fringe,  or 
indenture.  The  calyx  fhould  be  at  leaff  an  inch  in  length, 
fuffieiently  Hrong  at  top  to  keep  the  bafes  of  the  petals  in  a 
clofe  and  circular  body  ; the  colours  diftinCt,  and  the  ftripes 
regular,  narro'wing  gradually  to  the  claw  of  the  petal,  and 
there  ending  in  a fine  point.  Almoft  one-half  of  each  petal 
fhould  be  of  a clear  white,  free  from  fpots.”  Thefe  properties 
are,  however,  chiefly  expeCted  in  the  fine  potted  varieties, 
which,  on  coming  into  blow,  are  ufually  placed  together 
upon  a ftand  or  ftage  conflaerably  raifed  and  covered,  in  or- 
der to  produce  the  fulleft  effect,  and  by  protecting  them  to 
continue  longer  in  beauty. 

The  double  varieties,  as  being  more  large  and  beautiful 
in  their  colours,  fhould  be  principally  cultivated.  Some  of 
them,  efpeciaily  the  burfters,  are  extremely  large,  as  three  or 
four  inches  in  diameter  over  the  crown,  or  top  part. 

However,  whole  blowers  and  burflers  are  common  to  moft 
of  the  varieties,  efpeciaily  the  flakes  and  bizarres ; the  for- 
mer are  thofe  in  which  the  calyx  or  outer  cup  is  long,  and  of 
equal  growth,  opening  regularly  each  way  only  at  top, 
to  admit  a free  and  equal  expanfion  of  the  petals  ail  round  : 
the  flowers  in  thefe,  though- iomewhat  fmaller,  are  more 
equally  expanded,  and  require  lefs  trouble  in  the  management 
of  their  bloom  than  in  the  burflers.  The  latter  are  thofe 
in  which  the  cup  is  large,  and,  as  it  were,  fwollen,  being  liable 
to  burft  on  one  fide,  and  permit  the  petal  to  break  out  ar.d 
produce  irregular  flowers,  if  care  be  not  taken  to  prevent 
it  by  tying,  and  opening  the  calyx  a little  on  the  oppolite 
fide.  The  whole  blowers  are  on  this  account  the  more 
convenient  for  culture,  where  much  time  cannot  be  fparedin 
attending  to  the  flowers, efpeciaily  at  thetimeof  their  blowing. 

Of  the  third  fpeciee,  there  is  a cultivated  variety  in 
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Sikes’s,  which  itemed  to  be  a mule  between  this  and  the 
fir  ft  fpecies. 

And  there  are  varieties,  with  red  flowers,  with  purple 
flowers,  with  white  flowers,  with  variegated  flowers,  each 
Angle  and  double,  and  imperial  large-flowered. 

Of  the  feventh  fpecies,  the  varieties  principally  culti- 
vated in  the  garden  are  as  below,  and  which  flower  in  the 
following  order:  the  damafk  pink,  which  is  the  firft  of  the 
double  forts  in  flower;  it  has  but  a (hort  ftalk  ; the  flower 
is  not  very  large,  nor  fo  double  as  in  many  others  ; the  co- 
lour is  of  a pale  purple,  inclining  to  red.  It  is  very  fweet 
in  its  fmell.  The  white  fhock,  which  is  thus  denomi- 
nated from  the  whitenefs  of  its  flowers,  and  the  borders 
of  the  petals  being  much  jagged  and  fringed  : the  flower- 
ftalks  are  eight  or  ten  inches  in  height.  It3  feent  is  not 
fo  agreeable  as  in  fome  other  forts.  The  pheafant’s  eye, 
of  which  there  are  different  varieties,  and  frequently  new 
ones  introduced,  fome  of  which  have  very  laige  double  flow- 
ers; thofe  which  burft  their  pods  are  the  leaft  efteemed.  They 
have  firm  flower- Hems,  eight  or  ten  inches  high;  the  flowers 
large,  whitifh,  or  bluffi-coloured,  with  dark  purple  fpots  in  the 
middle.  That  fort  of  pheafant’s- e-ye,  called  bat’s  pink,  of- 
ten flowers  again  in  autumn.  The  cob  pink,  the  ftalks  of 
which  are  much  taller  than  in  thofe  of  the  former  forts; 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  high  ; the  flowers  very  double,  and 
of  a bright  red  colour;  it  has  the  moft  agreeable  odour  of 
all  ‘he  forts  ; flowering  from  the  latter  end  of  May  to  die 
middle  of  July.  The  old-man’s-head  pink,  and  the  painted 
lady,  flower  in  July,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  carnation,  to 
which  they  are  more  nearly  allied  than  to  the  pink.  The  firft, 
when  in  its  proper  colours,  is  purple,  and  white,  ftriped,  and 
fpotted  ; but  it  is  frequently  of  one  plain  colour,  as  purpie; 
it  continues  flowering  till  the  froft  in  autumn  puts  a Hop  to 
it ; and  the  flower  having  an  agreeable  feent,  renders  it  va- 
luable. The  latter  is  chiefly  admired  for  the  liveliness  of  its 
colour ; as  it  is  not  fo  fweet,  or  of  fo  long  continuance  as  the 
other.  The  clove  pink  has  a large  deep  red  flower,  affording 
a ftrong  feent  of  the  clove.  And  it  is  fuppoftd  by  Martyn, 
that  it  is  probable,  that  the  red  pinks  take  their  rife  from 
the  carnation,  whilft  the  pheafant’s-eye  pinks  derive  their 
origin  from  the  fourth  fort.  Some,  however,  give  them  all  as 
variations  of  the  third  ; which  is  not,  he  conceives,  likely. 
There  are  Angle  and  double  flowers  of  each  of  thefe  forts. 
Method  of  Culture.  — Though  the  culture  in  thefe  flowering 
ornamental  plants  is  effected  without  much  difficulty,  confi- 
derable  attention  isyieceffary  in  the  managements  f fome  of  the 
forts,  to  have  them  flower  in  theutmoft  perfection  and  beauty. 

Mode  of  Culture  in  the  Street- William  kind. — The  fingie 
forts  of  thefe  plants  are  readily  increafed  by  fowing  feed 
which  has  been  carefully  collected  in  a bed  of  light  earth, 
that  has  not  been  much  enriched  by  manure,  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  the  following  month, 
either  over  the  furface  or  in  flight  drills,  covering  it  in  well  : 
when  the  plants  have  attained  a proper  growth,  as  about  the 
latter  end  of  June,  they  fhould  be  removed  andfetouton 
other  fmall  beds,  prepared  for  them,  planting  them  out  fix 
or  eight  inches  diftant  each  way,  watering  them,  and  keep- 
ing them  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  till  the  following  autumn, 
or  foring,  when  they  muff  be  taken  up,  with  good  balls  of 
earth  about  their  roots,  and  fet  out. where  they  are  to  flower. 

It  is  by  this  method  that  new  varieties  are  produced.  AL 
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though  thefe  plants  are  perennial,  they  fhould  be  raifed 
every  year  from  feed,  to  have  them  blow  ftrong,  and  in  the 
Utmoft  perfection. 

Thefe,  and  the  double  forts,  may  be  continued  by  ff’ps 
or  layers.  In  the  former  mode  the  flips  fhould  be  planted 
out  either  in  the  early  autumn  or  fpring  months,  where  they 
are  to  remain,  giving  them  a little  water  at  the  time,  when 
the  weather  is  dry.  When  the  flip3  are  taken  from  the 
young  plants,  they  fhould  be  made  quite  down  to  the  roots, 
fo  as  to  have  fibres  to  them.  In  this  way  the  plants  are  often 
good,  and  flower  well.  Cuttings,  or  pipings,  managed  in 
the  fame  way,  aifo  fucceed  well  in  many  cafes. 

In  the  latter  method,  the  more  tender  branches  fhould  be 
laid  down  in  the  fummer  months,  water  being  frequently 
given,  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry.  After  they  have 
taken  root  perfectly,  they  fhould  be  feparated  or  taken  off, 
and  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  in  beds  of 
light  earth,  to  be  afterwards  removed,  a little  water  being 
given  at  the  time.  A few  of  the  belt  fhould  be  potted  in 
the  beginning  of  autumn,  ill  order  to  be  more  convenient- 
ly removed  under  fhelter  during  the  feverity  of  winter. 

In  their  general  management,  thefe  plants  fhould  be  kept 
neither  too  moift,  nor  too  dry,  as  in  both  fituations  they  are 
liable  to  fuftain  mucl>  injury  by  the  canker. 

The  feed  for  the  culture  of  thefe  plants  fhould  be  col- 
lected, when  perfectly  ripened,  from  the  belt  and  molt  per- 
feCt  flowers,  which  have  grown  at  a diftance  from  any  bad 
or  inferior  plants,  and  be  kept  in  a dry  fituation,  till  it  may 
be  wanted  forufe. 

Mode  of  Culture  in  the  GUiiflower,  or  Carnation  hind. — 
Thefe  plants  may  be  raifed  with  facility  in  the  beds  or  bor- 
ders of  pleafure-grounds,  or  gardens,  where  the  foil  is  mo- 
derately light  and  dry  ; but  in  order  to  have  them  in  the 
greateft  fuperiority  and  perfection,  it  is  the  practice  of  flo- 
rifts  to  employ  a compoft  prepared  by  mixing  the  furface 
vegetable  mould  of  old  paftures  with  well  rotted  (table-dung, 
from  old  hot-bed?,  or  neat’s  dung  in  the  fame  ftate,  and 
fea  fand,  in  the  proportion  of  a third  of  the  former,  and  a 
fourth  of  the  latter.  Thefe  materials  fhould  be  well  b'ended, 
and  lie  for  a confiderable  length  of  time,  being  frequently 
turned,  before  they  are  made  life  of.  This  mould  may  be 
employed,  both  for  filling  the  pots  with,  and  for  forming 
the  beds  ; and  in  preparing  it  for  thefe  purpofes,  it  fhould 
not  be  fifted  fine,  but  merely  well  broken  down  and  re- 
duced by  the  fpade. 

Thefe  flowers  may  be  increafed,  and  new  ones  produced 
by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  beds  formed  of  the  above 
compoft,  or  on  the  common  borders  of  light  fine  mould, 
from  about  the  middle  of  March  to  the  fame  period  in  the 
following  month,  raking  it  in  evenly,  to  the  depth  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  giving  flight  waterings  when  neceffary, 
to  promote  their  vegetation.  The  fine  forts  are  hkewife 
often  fown  in  pots  cr  boxes,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
readily  placed,  lo  as  co  have  only  the  morning  fun  when  the 
feafon  is  hot  and  dry. 

After  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  kept  clear 
from  weeds,  and  be  watered  occafionally,  and  about  July, 
when  the  weather  is  moift,  be  taken  up,  and  pricked  out 
in  nurfery-rows,  on  beds  three  feet  in  width,  fating  them 
fix  inches  diftant,  and  watering  them  well  at  the  time,  and 
afterwards,  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root. 

At  the  beginning  of  autumn,  as  about  September,  they 
will  have  attained  a large  growth,  and  require  to  be  re- 
moved intoother  beds,  or  fituations  for  flowering,  in  which 
they  fhould  be  fet  out  in  rows  eight  or  nine  inches  diftant 
each  way.  Some  place  them  in  the  quincunx  manner,  as 
producing  a better  cffeCt.  In  this  fituation  they  fhould  be 


proteded  in  fevere  weather  during  the  winter,  by  the  appli* 
cation  of  mats  upon  hoops  placed  over  the  beds.  The  cul- 
ture they  require  in  thefe  beds  is  merely  that  of  keeping 
them  free  front  weeds,  occafionaliy  ftirring  the  earth  between 
them  by  a hoe,  and  as  their  flower-ftaiks  advance  giving 
them  the  fupport  of  handfume  flicks.  They  fhould  remain 
in  thefe  fituations  till  they  flower,  after  which,  the  fingles 
fhould  be  taken  out,  and  made  life  of  as  there  may  beocca- 
fion,  in  order  to  afford  full  room  for  the  double  forts,  the 
fined  and  mod  perfeCt  of  which  being  made  ftage  or  princi- 
pal flowers,  and  the  others  fet  out  in  the  borders  ; the  whole 
being  increafed  as  there  may  be  neceffity,  by  layering  both 
the  fir  ft  and  fucceeding  years. 

The  layer  method  is  that  which  is  principally  employ- 
ed in  inertafing  and  continuing  particular  varieties,  as  being 
the  moft  certain.  For  this  purpofe,  the  radical  leafy  fhoots, 
proceeding  from  the  crowns  of  the  plains,  when  of  fix 
or  eight  inches  growth,  are  the  moft  proper.  Thefe  fhou'd 
be  laid  down  into  the  earth,  ab(  ut  the  latter  end  of  June, 
or  beginning  of  the  following  month.  Tne  work  is  perform- 
ed by  dripping  off  the  leaves  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
(hoot,  cutting  off  a little  of  the  top,  and  then  fixing  upon  a 
flrong  joint,  about  the  middle,  to  flit  it  with  a fharp  kniT, 
nearly  half  way  through,  in  a flariting  manner,  fo  as  nearly 
to  reach  the  joint  above,  for  ming  a fort  of  tongue  on  the 
under  fide  ofthe  flroot,  removing  the  bark  from  the  enlarged 
part  or  joint,  to  promote  the  ftriking  root.  The  mould 
about  the  root  of  the  plant  fhould  then  be  llirred,  and  frefh 
added,  where  it  is  wanting,  forming  a flight  drill  or  opening 
for  the  branch  to  be  gently  laid  down  into,  in  a horizontal 
manner,  with  the  cut  part  in  the  earth,  the  top  being  left 
out,  and  raifed  a little,  to  keep  the  flit  open,  pegging  the 
main  part  of  the  branch  down,  by  fhort  hooked  flicks, 
drawing  the  earth  over  the  cut  part.  When  this  method 
has  been  praciifed  on  all  the  branches,  a good  watering 
fhould  be  given,  to  fettle  the  mould  about  them,  and  fre- 
quently repeated  when  the  feafon  is  drv,  in  order  that  they 
may  ftrike  root  more  perfedlly.  When  the  layers  thus 
formed  have  flricken  good  roots,  which  is  moftly  the  cafe 
in  fix  or  eight  w'eek?,  they  fhould  be  taken  off  with  the 
root  fibres  as  entire  as  pcffible,  and  after  having  the  fticky 
parts  about  the  bottom  a d the  stop  leaves  trimmed  off, 
be  planted  out  either  in  pots  or  beds  ; in  the  latter  method 
at  fix  or  eight  inches  ddlance,  with  a dibble,  a good  water- 
ing being  immediately  given,  and  repeated  every  two  days 
for  ten  days  or  a fortnight,  till  the  plants  become  well  rooted. 
They  fhould  be  removed  from  thefe  beds,  with  balls  of  earth 
about  their  roots . in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn,  into  fmall 
pots,  to  have  fhelter  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  early 
fpring  be  placed  in  large  ones  for  flowering  ; but  when 
there  is  room,  it  is  a better  practice  to  plant  them  at  once 
in  the  pots,  as  frequent  transplanting  injures  their  growth. 
Some  florifts,  however,  think  it  beneficial  by  checking  their 
too  vigorous  grow'th. 

The  lefs  fine  forts  may  at  the  above  feafon  be  planted  out 
in  the  clumps,  borders,  or  other  parts,  to  be  left  in  the 
beds  for  flowering. 

And  thefe  flowers  may  likewife  be  increafed  by  cuttings,  or 
pipings,  in  the'  manner  direftad  in  raifingpinks,  asgiven  below. 

And  in  the  winter  management  of  the  plants,  the  fine 
potted  forts  fhould  about  November  be  removed  under  the 
protection  of  a deep  frame  covered  with  glafs,  and  plunged 
clofely  together  in  a flight  bed  of  old  tan,  dry  fand,  or 
earth.  In  this  fituation  they  fhould  have  a free  admiffion 
of  air,  when  the  weather  is  mild,  but  be  covered  in  froft,  and 
care  fhould  be  taken  that  there  be  no  flagnation  of  moifture, 
by  the  holes  in  the  bottoms  of  th,e  pots  being  obftrurffed. 
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ns  by  that  means  they  would  be  much  injured,  if  not  deftroy- 
cd  - 

The  flowers  which  are  in  the  beds  fliouid  be  covered  by 
mats*  or  other  contrivances,  when  the  weather  is  fevere  at 
the  fame  feafon,  care  being  taken  to  remove  them  when  the 
weather  is  fine  in  the  day  time. 

And  in  the  fpring  feafon  their  culture  flnould  be  conti- 
nued, by  removing  thole  fine  varieties  which  were  planted 
out  in  final!  pots  in  the  preceding  autumn  into  la'gr  ones 
for  fl  owenng,  and  fuch  ts  have  remained  in  the  nurfery-btds 
into  the  borders  or  large  pots,  nine  or  ten  inches  over  at 
top,  to  afford  flowers,  in  each  of  which  the  bufintfs  fhould 
be  done  by  prtfervi:  g bd  s of  ear  h about  their  roots, 
about  the  begining  of  March,  or  the  following  month. 
The  work  is  performed  by  doling  the  holes  in  the  bottoms 
of  the  pots  with  pieces  of  oyfter  fliells  or  tiles,  then  filimg 
them  half  way  up  with  the  earth  prepared  as  above,  placing 
the  plants  with  their  balls  of  earth  in  them,  and  filimg  up 
the  vacancies  on  the  fides  with  in  re  frefh  mould,  doling  it 
well  up  about  the  bodies  of  the  plants,  fo  as  they  may  Hand 
nearly  as  high  as  the  tops  of  the  pots,  giving  a good  water- 
ing at  the  time. 

When  the  plants  have  been  thus  potted,  they  fhould  be 
placed  in  a flieltered  funny  lunation  in  the  op-n  air,  being 
frequently  refrefhed  wiin  water  in  hot  dry  weather. 

It  is  the  pra&ice  with  feme  florifts  to  plant  two  flowers 
in  a large  pot  : but  it  is  better,  as  well  as  move  convenient 
for  layering,  only  to  have  one  ; the  plants  flowering  ftronger, 
and  making  more  free  and  finer  fhoots. 

And  in  the  fu miner  treatment  of  the  flowers,  the  care 
of  frequent  w atering  fhould  be  continued  when  the  weather  is 
hot  and  droughty,  and  the  fuiface  mould  be  occafionaliy 
fiirred  to  promote  the  growt'  , and  preferve  neatnefs  ; and 
when  the  flower-flalks  are  a little  advanced,  handfome  paint- 
ed flicks  fhould  be  placed  for  their  fuppoi  t both  in  the  pots, 
and  other  fituations ; to  which  thev  flnould  be  neat’y  tied 
as  they  proceed  in  their  growth.  When  they  approach  i lie 
period  of  flowering,  thofr  which  are  curious  fhould  be 
removed  to  a ftage  conflrufted  for  the  ptirpofe,  and  pro- 
vided with  an  awning  to  preted  them  from  being  injured  by 
the  fleorching  heat  of  the  fun  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
the  effeds  of  too  much  wet,  by  which  they  are  continued 
much  longer  iu  blow  and  beauty. 

In  regard  to  ftages  of  this  nature,  they  are  formed  in  dif- 
ferent methods,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  perfons  who 
make  ufe  of  them.  That  dtfcribtd  below  is  a neat  mode 
of  conflruding  fuch  apparatus  : a platform  is  ereded  at 

the  height  of  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
conflituted  of  two  ranges  of  planks,  in  order  to  contain 
two  rows  of  pots,  fuftaiied  by  polls  in  one  or  two  rows 
underneath,  witli  an  open-work  roof  five  or  fix  feet  in 
height,  covered  by  meano  of  painted  canvas,  or  fome  other 
fuitabl;  material  ; the  whole  being  fupported  by  upright 
polls,  accoidmg  to  thetafle  of  the  proprietor  or  perfon  who 
has  the  management  of  it. 

And  the  body  of  the  flage  fliouid  be  neatly  painted  for 
the  purpofe  of  efFcd,  as  well  as  the  prefervatioii  of  the  wood 
of  which  it  is  conflrudted. 

Inftead  of  thefe  kinds  of  flages,  fome  make  ufe  of  a fort 
of  caps  or  umbrellas  formed  of  tin,  or  other  finnilar  mate- 
rials, fupported  on  Hems  or  flicks,  one  for  each  plant  ; but 
thefe  are  neither  fo  convenient,  nor  afford  fo  good  an  effed 
as  the  former,  in  difplaying  the  beauties  of  the  flowers, 
while  in  blow. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  contrivances  w'hich 
are  made  ufe  of  for  the  protection  and  difplayof  thefe  curious 
fiowers,  the  tying  of  the  plants  to  the  fupport-fticks  fliouid 


fce  continued  as  the  Hems  advance  ; and  feme  curious  florids 
contrive  to  keep  them  eredl  at  the  tops  by  the  ufe  of,  fine 
wire  or  other  fimiiar  means.  And  in  order  to  procure  the 
flowers  as  large  and  fine  aspcflible,  they  trim  off  all  the  fidc- 
fhoots  from  the  flems,  leaving  only  one  or  two  of  the  top 
flower  buds  to  expand.  When  the  flowers  begin  to  open, 
care  fliouid  be  taken  to  prevent  their  burfting  and  expanding 
in  an  irregular  manner,  efpecially  in  the  burllers,  by  making 
a little  opening  or  two  in  the  inden'ings  at  the  top,  and  at 
equal  diftances  in  other  places,  by  means  of  fine  fmall  pointed 
fciflars.  The  regular  expanfion  of  the  flowers  rr.ay  bkewife 
be  much  affiiled,  efpecially  where  one  fide  is  more  expanded 
than  the  other,  and  they  are  in  pots,  by  turning  the  pots, 
that  the  contrary  lides  may  have  the  fuii  influence  of  the  fun 
and  light. 

And  fome  fiorifls  likewife,  to  blow  the  curious  forts  as 
brtad  arid  fine  as  pofiible,  make  ufe  of  a kind  of  fpreading 
lliff  white  paper  collar,  cut  open  on  one  fide,  and  placed 
round  the  bottoms  of  the  flowers  to  expand  the  petals  uporu 
to  the  utmoft  extent;  but  the  practice  is  not  in  general  ad- 
vifable,  or  much  had  recourfe  to  at  prelent  by  thofe  who  are 
curious  in  flowers. 

As  thefe  forts  of  plants  flower  ltfs  perfedtly  as  tlvjy  in- 
creafe  in  age,  it  is  proper  to  provide  frefh  fupplies  of  ntw 
varieties  of  them  annually  by  fowing  feed  obtained  from  the 
bell  forts  in  the  fpring  feafon,  as  directed  above,  and  bkewife 
to  continue  the  moil  valuable  double  varieties  by  means  of 
layering  in  the  fummer  months  every  year,  or  the  planting 
of  cuttings  or  pipings,  but  the  liril  is  by  much  the  bell  mode 
of  accomplifh'nc-  the  bufinefs. 

And  in  order  to  have  good  feed,  fome  plants  of  the  belt 
and  moll  curious  forts  fhould  be  preferved  diftinft,  and  fnf- 
fered  to  flower  and  ripen  their  feed  in  a perfect  manner,  which 
fliculd  then  be  taken  oft  in  the  pods  when  the  weather  is  dry, 
and,  after  being  hardened  a little,  rubbed  out  and  put  up  in 
a bag  to  be  placed  in  a dry  fituation  till  wanted  for  fowing. 

Mode  of  Culture  in  the  Pink  kind.  — All  the  fpecies  and  varie- 
ties oi  thefe  plants  may  be  increased  from  feeds,  and  tire 
perennial  forts  likewife  by  layers,  flips,  cuttings,  and  pipings, 
being  managed  as  directed  below. 

Where  the  bell  forts  only  are  grown,  great  care  fhould  be 
taken  in  providing  the  feed,  that  it  be  always  had  from  the 
bell  and  moll  perledt  kinds  in  a full  Hate  of  maturity. 

It  fhould  be  fown  in  the  manner  dire&ed  for  carnations, 
in  the  beginning  of  March  or  the  following  month,  and  the 
plants  be  managed  in  a fimiiar  manner,  only,  as  being  more 
hardy  in  their  nature,  with  iefs  tendernefs,  and  care. 

But  the  lixth  fpecies  is  bell  increafed  by  fowing  the  feed 
on  a very  gentle  hot-bed  the  beginning  of  April,  as  the  ve- 
getation is  thereby  much  forwarded.  When  the  plants  ap- 
pear air  fhould  be  admitted  freely,  to  prevent  their  drawing 
up  weak  ; and  when  of  a little  growth  they  may  be  pricked 
out  with  good  roots,  if  the  weather  be  fu’table,  on  a bed  of 
light  earth,  at  about  three  inches  diflance,  proper  fhade  and 
water  being  given.  When  they  are  of  confiderable  growth, 
as  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  they  fhould  be  removed  with 
good  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  and  planted  where  they 
are  to  remain  for  flowering. 

The  layers  fhould  be  laid  down  in  the  latter  end  of  July  or 
beginning  of  the  following  month,  in  exactly  the  fame  man- 
ner as  has  been  diredled  for  carnations,  giving  them  the 
fame  culture  in  every  refpeft,  till  they  flower. 

In  cafes  where  there  are  large  plants  that  fpread  confider- 
ably  in  a lateral  manner,  their  fhoots  may  be  covered  in  the 
fpring  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two;  they  win  thus  often 
take  root,  form  good  plants,  and  be  in  a flate  to  be  planted 
out  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  following. 


And 
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And  the  flips  of  the  young  (hoots,  either  made  from  the 
Aides  of  the  principal  ones,  or  from  the  roots,  fo  as  to  have 
fibres  to  them,  and  planted  out  in  February,  or  the  two  fol- 
lowing months,  in  beds  of  good  mould  to  a good  depth,  rea- 
dily take  root,  and  become  good  plants  before  the  end  of  the 
fummer,  at  which  time,  or  in  the  following  fpring,  they  may 
be  removed  with  good  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  to 
the  places  where  they  are  to  flower  and  grow. 

Likewife  cuttings  made  from  the  Arm  (hoots  of  the  fame 
year  at  the  joints,  to  the  length  of  three  or  four  inches,  when 
planted  pretty  deeply  in  a bed  of  very  line  mould,  or  in  large 
pots  at  the  diftance  of  an  inch  or  two,  and  well  watered  at 
the  time,  readily  grow  and  become  plants  after  being  tranf- 
pianted  into  feparate  pots,  or  the  borders  where  they  are  to 
flower. 

Alfo  pipings  made  by  drawing  out  or  breaking  off  the 
top  parts  of  the  young  (hoots  at  the  joints  and  trimming 
them,  by  which  a fort  of  pipe  is  formed,  on  being  planted 
and  managed  in  the  fame  manner,  take  root  and  afford  good 
plants. 

And  in  both  thefe  lad  methods  the  rooting  of  the  (hoots  is 
generally  promoted  by  their  being  clofely  covered  by  btli, 
hand,  or  other  forts  of  glafies,  and  having  frequent  flight 
waterings  given  round  the  lides  of  them. 

In  refpedt  to  the  feed  of  the  different  bed  forts,  it  (hould 
be  collected  in  the  pods  in  Augud  or  the  following  month, 
when  perfectly  ripened,  choofmg  a dry  feafon  for  the  pur- 
pofe,fpreading  them  out  to  harden  and  become  dry  on  paper, 
or  in  fome  other  manner,  after  which  it  (hould  be  rubbed  out 
and  kept  in  fome  dry  lituation  till  it  is  wanted. 

All  the  different  fpecies  and  varieties  of  thefe  plants  are 
highly  ornamental,  and  many  of  them  curious,  affording  an 
extremely  fragrant  fmell  during  the  fummer  months. 

The  fird  fort  in  all  the  varieties  may  be  made  ufe  of  in 
the  borders,  clumps,  and  other  places,  where  they  produce 
a fine  tffedt  by  the  variety  of  their  flowers  in  affemblage  with 
others  of  flmiiar  growth  and  lize. 

A few  of  the  double  more  curious  kinds  may  alfo  be  culti- 
vated in  pots  for  adorning  the  more  confpicuous  places  about 
the  houfe  and  walk  contiguous  to  it. 

The  fecond  fpecies,  and  all  the  different  varieties  of 
the  carnation  kind,  are  proper  ornamental  plants  for  the 
fronts  of  clumps,  borders,  and  other  principal  parts  of  gardens 
or  ornamented  grounds,  where  they  have  a very  agreeable  ef- 
fect from  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  their  flowers,  as  well  as 
the  fragrance  which  they  afford  during  the  fummer  feafon. 

But  the  curious  double  forts  are  moflly  cultivated  in  pots 
for  the  convenience  of  protection,  and  being  exhibited  on 
flages,  or  in  particular  fituations  during  die  time  of  their 
blo  wing,  as'  well  as  for  the  eafe  and  facility  of  removal,  when 
neceffary,  to  different  fituations. 

Likewife  the  third  fort,  and  the  different  varieties  of  the 
common  pink,  are  ail  well  adapted  for  producing  ornament 
in  the  fore  parts  of  beds,  borders,  and  other  compartments 
of  pleafure  grounds  and  gardens,  both  from  the  multiplicity 
of  their  flowers  and  their  beauty,  as  wed  as  fragrant  fmeil. 
Thefe  are  fometimes  ufed  for  edgings,  but  from  their  fpread- 
ing  growth  they  require  frequent  cutting,  when  thus  em- 
ployed. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  forts  may  likewife  be  employed 
for  the  purpofe  of  affording  a greater  variety  in  thefe  differ- 
ent fituations.  • 

The  fixth  fpecies  is  extremely  ornamental  from  the  finenefs 
of  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  the  great  length  of  time 
during  which  they  continue  in  bloom. 

It  is  obferved  by  Martyn?  that  the  feventh  fpeties,  from 
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the  elegance  and  delicious  fragrance  of  it's  flowers,  is  dtferv* 
ing  of  being  employed  in  all  curious  gardens. 

In  the  bufmels  of  planting  out  the  various  forts,  the  an- 
nual kinds  are  moflly  difpofed  in  patches  of  three  or  four 
plants  in  each  ; but  the  perennial  kinds  fingly,  as  being  more 
budiy  and  fpreading  in  their  habit  of  growth. 

All  the  different  fpecies  and  varieties  of  thefe  flowery 
plants  may  be  brought  to  blow  much  more  early  by  being 
cultivated  in  frames  or  the  hot-houfe,  where  there  is  Con- 
venience for  it. 

DIANUCON,  in  Pharmacy,  a kind  of  rob  made  with  the: 
juice  of  green  walnuts  and  fugar  : it  is  now  difufed. 

DIAPALMA,a  plafler  much  refembiing  the  diachylon. 
See  Emplastrum. 

DI APASMA,  a common  name  for  all  powders  fprinkled 
on  the  body,  whether  as  perfumes  or  otherwife. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  Si»n xrcrnv,  infpergere,  la 
fprinlcle. 

DIAPASON,  in  the  Ancient  Mufic,  implied  the  interval 
or  concord  of  an  oftave,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  contains  all  the 
diverfities  of  found.  It  is  612  £ + 11  f + 53  m. 

Inflrument-makers,  by  diapaion,  underhand  the  date  of  the 
meafures,  and  the  proportions  of  the  feveral  parts  of  their 
indruments.  See  Organ. 

Guido,  in  his  Chap,  de  Diapafon  & Tindtor;  in  his  Dif- 
finitorium,  or  Primitive  Mufical  Dictionary,  gives  feven  defi- 
nitions of  the  term  diapafon. 

1.  Diapafon  has  three  didindt  fignifications : as  a con- 
cord, an  interval,  and  a proportion. 

2.  Diapafon  arifes  from  the  mixture  of  two  perfedt  con- 
cords, a 4th  and  a 5th,  or  from  two  difeords,  a falfe  5th 
and  a tritonus. 

3.  Diapafon  is  the  conjunction  and  interval  of  a perfedt 
4th  and  3th. 

4.  Diapafon  is  exprefftd  in  numbers  by  f or  It  has, 
like  other  intervals,  three  qualities : it  is  perfedt,  imperfedt, 
and  fuperfluous. 

3.  Diapafon  perfedt,  confids  of  five  tones  and  two  femi- 
tones,  of  which  five  are  concords,  and  two  difeords. 

6.  Diapafon  imperfedt,  is  that  which  confids  of  four 
tones,  and  three  femi-tones. 

7.  Is  only  a diapafon  in  appearance:  as  from  b mi,  to 
the  b fa  above.  Thefe  are  what  we  now  term  falfe  octaves, 
and  the  moll  offenfive  of  all  difeords. 

Diapason  Stop  in  an  organ,  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  chorus,  or  full  organ  is  condrudted  ; and  by  the 
length  of  the  longed  pipe  in  that  (top,  the  magnitude  of 
the  whole  indrument  is  known  : as  an  8 feet,  a 16  feet,  a 
32  feet,  or  a 64  feet  organ,  to  which  feveral  organs  in  Hol- 
land and  Germany  amount.  The  proper  compafs  of  a 
voice,  or  indrument,  is  called  its  diapafon.  The  word  is 
derived  from  Si  a,  through,  and  irccaav,  the  whole ; becaufe 
the  odlave  includes  the  whole  compafs  of  the  whole  fyflem. 

Diapason  diatejfaron.  The  Pythagoreans  did  not  ad- 
mit this  interval  as  a confonance  or  concord  ; for  this  reafon, 
that  its  ratio  8 : 3 was  neither  multiple  nor  fuper-particular. 
Bat  Pcolemy  contends  for  its  being  a good  concord,  for  this- 
reafon,  that  the  diapafon  added  to  any  concord  produces 
a concord.  Ariffoxenus  herein  agrees  with  him.  Vide 
Wallis’s  Append,  ad  Ptolcm.  Harm.  p.  t 35. 

Diapason,  among  Mufical  Infrumenl- Makers,  is  a kind 
of  ru:e,  or  fcale,  whereby  they  adjuit  the  pipes  of  their 
organs,  and  cut  the  holes  of  their  flutes,  hautboys,  &c.  in 
due  proportion,  for  performing  the  tones,  femi-tones,  and 
concords,  juflly. 

A fquare  being  divided  into  eight  equal  parallelograms ; 
the  points  wherein  a diagonal  interfedts  all  thefe  parallelo- 
grams,. 
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grams,  exprefs  all  the  ufual  intervals  in  mufic;  and  on  this 
principle  it  is  that  the  diapafon  is  founded. 

There  is  a particular  kind  of  diapafon  for  trumpets,  ferv- 
ing  as  a tiandard,  or  meafure,  for  the  different  magnitudes 
they  mult  have  to  perform  the  four  parts  of  mufic.  There 
is  another  for  fackbuts,  and  ferpents,  {hewing  how  far  they 
are  to  be  lengthened,  or  fhortened,  to  rife  cr  fall  from  one 
tone  or  interval  to  another. 

The  bell-faunders  have  likewife  a diapafon,  or  fcale,  ferv- 
ing  to  reguiate  the  fize,  thicknefs,  weight,  &c.  of  their 
bells. 

D iAPAsON-r//tff.r,  a kind  of  compound  concord  ; whereof 
there  are  two  forts:  the  greater,  or  the  interval  of  a major 
thirteenth,  whofe  ratio  is  x3wths,  or  VIII  + VI  = 1063  2 

-t-  2 1 f -f-  92  m ; and  the  lefs,  or  the  interval  of  a minor 

thirteenth,  whofe  ratio  is  T5^ths,  rr  VIII  + 6th  = 1027  2 

+ 20/  + S9  m.  See  Concord. 

Diapason -diapente,  a compound  confonance,  in  a triple 
ratio  of  9 to  3. 

The  diapafon-diapente  is  a fymphony  made  when  the 
voice  proceeds  from  the  fir  ft  to  the  twelfth  tone.  The 
word  is  properly  a term  in  the  Greek  mufic  : we  fhould  now 
call  it  a twelfth.  It  is  the  interval  of  a major  twelfth,  f,  or 
VIII  + V = 970  2 + 19/  4 84  >n,  (See  Concord,) 
Martianus  Capella  thought  this  interval  to  be  equal  to  9 major 
tones  and  a minor  femi-tone,  but  which  exceed  it  by  2 
fchifmas  (2  2). 

Diap Asou-dlatrffaron,  a compound  concord. 

The  diapalon-diateffaron  is  a fymphony  wherein  the  voice 
proceeds  from  the  fir  ft  tone  to  the  eleventh.  This  the  mo- 
derns would  rather  call  an  eleventh.  It  is  the  interval  of  a 
minor  eleventh,  -fths,  or  VIII  + 4th  = 866  2 -f-  1 7 f -f- 
75  m.  (See  Concord  ) M.  Capella  Hates  this  interval  to 
be  equal  to  8 major  tones  and  a minor  femi-tone,  but  which 
exceeds  it  by  2 2. 

DiAPASON-rziAwe,  expreffes  the  interval  of  a major  tenth, 
■|tbs,  or  VIII  + III  = 809  2 + 16/  + 70  in.  See  Con- 
cord. 

~Diap  Ason-femi-ditone,  is  the  interval  of  a minor  tenth, 
-j^ths,  or  VIII  + 3d  = 773  2 + 1 5 / + 67  m.  See 
Concord. 

DIAPEDESIS,  oia.n-Acri;,  in  Medicine,  a term  employed 
by  Galen  and  his  followers,  to  denote  a fourth  mode,  by  which 
haemoptyfis'  may  be  produced,  (in  addition  to  thofe  men- 
tioned under  the  term  Diabrosis,)  namely,  when  the  con- 
tained fluids  trahfude,  as  it  were,  through  the  unbroken 
membranes  of  the  veffels : and,  he  fays,  that  this  may  hap- 
pen when  the  coats  of  the  veffels  become  thinner,  and  the 
blood  is  more  diffolved,  fo  as  to  pafs  through  the  pores  of 
the  veffels,  as  through  a fieve.  Quickftlver,  fays  Van 
Swieten,  gives  no  unapt  inftance  of  this  diapedelis,  when  it  is 
fqueezed  through  leather  to  purify  it  ; for  it  tranfudes  in 
minute  drops,  the  leather  remaining  entire.  But,  he  jultly 
add?,  although  this  may  feem  not  a. together  impoffible,  yet 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  the  red  blood,  which  is  the  moll 
denfe  of  the  human  fluids,  fhould  fooner  force  its  way 
through  the  pores  of  the  membranes  of  the  veffels,  than  pafs 
from  the  arteries  into  the  veins.  See  Galen  Meth.  Med. 
lib.  v.  cap.  2.  Van  Swieten  Comment.  § 1199. 

DIAPENSIA,  in  Botany , (according  to  profeffor  Mar- 
tyn,  from  owir bv$ev,  to  mourn,  or  grieve  deeply,  probably  from 
itsdreary  place  of  growth.  But  Ambrofmus  derives  it  from 
$1%  and  mlh,  as  if  compofed  of  five,  and  in  thi3  fenfe  it  cer- 
tainly was  applied  by  the  botamfts  of  his  time  to  the  Sam- 
tula,  whofe  leaves  are  compofed  of  five  lobes.  Linnaeus, 
finding  the  name,  as  he  tells  us,  in  the  Flora  Lapponica, 
unoccupied,  adopted  it  for  his  new  Lapland  genus,  in  ailu- 


fion,  as  it  fhould  feem,  to  its  five-cleft  flower  and  five 
ftarr.ens.)  Linn.  Gen.  79.  Schreb.  104.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  1.  793.  Juff.  135.  Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Mono - 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  P recta,  Linn.  Convolvu/is  affine,  Juff. 
Erica,  Salifb. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  eight  leaves ; the  five  inner- 
mod  ranged  in  a circle  ; the  reft  imbricated  upon  them  ; 
all  equal,  ovate,  obtule,  ereft,  permanent.  Cor.  , of  one 
petal,  falver-fhaped  ; tube  cylindrical,  pervious,  the  length 
of  the  calyx  ; limb  in  five  obtufe  horizontal  fegments,. 
Stain.  Filaments  five,  linear,  flattened,  ereCI,  fhort,  inferted 
into  the  top  of  the  tube,  between  the  fegments  of  the  limb  ; 
anthers  lirnple,  according  to  L’nnseus,  but  more  juftly  repre- 
fented  in  the  Paradifus  Londinmjis , as  of  two  diitinCI,  ief- 
iite,  elliptic  lobes.  Pff-  Germen  fuperior,  roundifh  ; ftyle 
cylindrical,  ereft,  its  top  on  a level  with  the  anthers  ; fligma 
blunt,  with  three  flight  notches.  Peric.  Capfu’e  ovate, 
with  three  cells  and  three  valves,  the  partitions  contrary  to 
the  valves.  Seeds  numerous,  roundifh. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  falver-fhaped,  five -cleft.  Calyx  of  five 
leaves,  encompaffed  by  three  others.  Stamens  crowning  the 
tube  of  the  corolla.  Capfule  of  three  cells.  1.  D.  lappo- 
nica. Leaves  tongue-fhaped,  recurved,  fmooth.  Anthers 
without  fpurs.  Linn.  FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  37.  t.  1.  f.  1. 
Sp.  PI.  200.  O d.  FI.  Dan.  t.  47.  Salifb.  Parad.  t.  104. 
Sims  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1108.  Found  by  Linnceus  very 
abundantly  on  the  Alps  of  Lapland.  We  have  it  alfo  from 
the  coaft  of  Labradore.  Oeder  had  it  from  Norway.  It 
bloffomed  in  the  garden  of  the  right  honourable  C.  Gre- 
vilie,  at  Paddington,  in  February,  1808,  for  the  firft  time 
we  believe  in  England.  The  branching  Hems  form  little 
denfe  tufts,  clothed  with  crowded  leaves,  which  fpread  in 
every  direction,  and  are  tongue-fhaped,  recurved,  entire, 
fmooth,  keeled  beneath,  channelled  above  ; the  lower  ones 
permanent,  though  faded  and  almoft  black.  Flowers  foli- 
tary,  on  fimple  terminal  fta'.ks.  Corolla  of  a brilliant  white, 
with  yellow  anthers.  2.  D.  larbulata.  “ Leaves  fome- 
what  wedge-fhaped,  downy  beneath.  Anthers  fpurred  at 
the  bafe.’?  Salifb.  Parad.  (Pyxidanthera  barbulata  ; Mi- 
chaux  FI.  Boreal.  Amer.  v.  1.  152.  t.  17.)  A native  of 
the  mountains  of  North  Carolina.  Dr.  Sims  and  Mr.  Salis- 
bury have  both  indicated  the  generic  affinity  of  this  plant 
to  the  former.  We  have  feen  no  fpecimens  of  it.  S. 

DIAPENTE,  in  Mufic,  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  interval  which  we  call  the  5th,  or  2d  concord,  in  print 
of  perfection.  (See  Fifth.)  The  word  is  formed  of  ha, 
through,  and  mm, Jive,  as,  in  forming  this  interval  diatonically, 
it  confifts  of  five  degrees. 

Diapente  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Pharmacy , for  a compound  of 
five  feveral  drugs,’  or  ingredients. 

Diapente,  among  Farriers,  a drink  made  for  horfes  of 
gentian,  round  birthvvorth,  barberries,  myrrh,  and  ivory- 
fhavings,  of  each  a like  quantity,  which  are  to  be  pounded 
feparately,  and  finally  fearced  : this  powder,  to  the  quantity 
of  two  or  three  fpoonfuls,  is  mixed  with  a pint  and.  a half 
of  mufeadine,  or  fack,  or,  for  want  of  either,  with  ftrong 
ale  or  beer,  and  given  in  fevers,  the  cough,  glanders,  furfeits, 
inflammations,  yellows,  & c.  It  is  faid  to  purify  the  blood 
from  ail  foulneffes,  as  weli  as  to  refirain  the  overflowing  of 
the  gall,  working  of  the  fpleen,  & c. 

DIAPER  is  a name  given  to  a particular  fpecies  of 
cloth,  ufed  chiefly  for  table  linen.  It  is  known  by  the 
French  by  the  name  of  toile  fourre,  and  is  ornamented  with, 
the  mod  extenfive  figures  of  any  kind  of  tweelecj  cloth,  ex- 
cepting damafk.  The  mounting  of  a loom  for  working 
diaper  is,  in  principle,  much  the  lame  as  a draw-loom,  but 
the  figures  being  lefs  extenfive,  the  mounting  is  more  fimple, 
2 and 
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sad  is  wrought  entirely  by  the  weaver,  -without  the  aid  of 
&ny  other  perfon.  As  tweeled  cloths,  of  any  number  of 
leaves,  are  only  intervowen  at  thofe  intervals  when  one  of 
the  leaves  is  raifed,  the  woof  above,  and  the  warp  below,  is 
W floating,  or  flu  fired,  until  the  interfedlion  takes  place. 
Of  confequeDce,  the  floating  yarn  above  appears  acrofs  the 
fabric,  and  that  below  longitudinally.  This  property  of 
tweeled  cloths  is  applied  to  form  the  ornamental  figures  of 
all  kinds  of  tweeled  goods,  merely  by  reverfing  the  floating 
-varn  when  neceflary.  In  the  Ampler  patterns,  this  is  effected 
by  a few  additional  leaves  of  treddles  ; but  when  the  range 
of  pattern  becomes  too  great  to  render  this  -convenient,  an 
apparatus,  called  a back  harnefs,  is  employed,  and  the  cloth 
woven  with  this  mounting  is  called  d’aprr.  Diapers  are 
generally  fiy.-eaf  tweelr,  that  is  to  fay,  every  thread  ot  warp 
floats  under  four  threads  of  woof,  and  is  railed,  and,  of 
courfe,  interwoven  with  the  fii':h.  This  is  done  either 
lucctflively,  forming  diagonals  at  45®  upon  the  cloth,  or  by 
intervals  of  two  threads,  which  is  called  the  broken  tweel. 
The  latter  is  generally,  if  not  imiverlally,  adopted  in  the 
manufa&ure  of  ‘diaper.  The  reafon  of  preferring  the  broken 
to  the  regular  tweel,  where  ornaments  are  to  be  formed,  is 
very  obvious.  The  whole  depending  upon  reverfed  flufhmg 
to  give  the  appearance  of  the  figures,  and  the  regular  flufli- 
ing  that  of  the  ground,  the  appearance  of  oblique  or  diago- 
nal lines  through  either  would  d.  llroy  much  of  the  effect, 
and  materially  injure  the  beauty  of  the  fabric.  The  broken 
tweel,  on  the  contrary,  rellores  to  the  tweeled  cloth  a great 
fimilavity  of  appearance  to  plain  or  alternately  interwoven 
fabrics,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  preferves  the  facility  of  pro- 
ducing ornaments  by  reverting  the  fluffin  g.  The  fimpk-fl 
kinds  of  reverfed  tweels  will  be  found  in  the  articles  Dimity 
and  Dornock.  The  diaper  mounting  is  r prefented  by 
Figs,  tad  2,  Plate  VIII.  Mifccllany, 

Fig.  1,  is  the  profile  fecfion  of  the  mounting  of  a loom 
for  diaper,  viewed  from  the  ri^ht  fide.  A is  the  bread 
■beam  before  which  the  weaver  tits  when  weaving.  After 
pafiing  over  thus  beam,  the  cloth  is  wound  upon  the  cloth  beam 
below,  and  ktpt  fail  by  the  ratchet-wheel  K which  is  fecu- 
red  by  a catch,  fixed  to  one  of  the  fide  rails,  or  knees  of  the 
loom,  as  in  plain  weaving.  The  frame-work  is  not  repre- 
fented  in  the  figure,  becaufe  it  would  prevent  the  view  of 
thofe  parts  of  tile  mounting  which  are  peculiar  to  diaper, 
and  differs  in  nothing  from  that  of  a loom  for  plain  cloth  of 
equal  breadth  and  llrength  pf  fabric.  13  is  the  yarn  beam, 
and  I the  rods  between  which  the  threads  of  warp  pafs. 
At  L is  repreferited  the  point  where  the  warp  is  intervoven 
with  the  woof  to  form  the  cloth.  The  lay  and  fhuttle 
are  not  reprefented  for  the  reafon  already  given.  The 
parts,  in  which  the  diaper  mounting  differs  from  that  of 
molt  other  looms,  are  at  D and  C.  The  former  of  thrie 
reprefents  the  treddles,  in  number  five,  worked  by  five  tred- 
dles below  at  E,  the  front  leaf  being  raifed,  the  back  leaf 
funk,  and  the  three  intermediate  leaves  flationary.  At  C is 
the  back  harnefs  moved,  when  neceflary,  by  the  weaver’s 
hand,  by  pulling  one  of  the  cords  above  through  the  board 
M,  perforated  with  holes,  in  each  of  which  is  a notch,  to 
fecure  a knot  upon  the  cord,  when  pulled  down  to  raift  the 
leaf. 

In  the  figure  the  back  leaf  is  raifed,  and  all  the  others  fta- 
tionary.  The  motion  is  communicated  by  means  of  the 
cords  attached  to  the  leaves  of  the  harnels,  which  paffing 
over  the  pullies  in  the  box  or  cafe  H,  are  made  fall  to  a piece 
of  wood  G,  fixed  to  one  file  of  the  loom,  or  to  the  wall  of 
the  fhop,  as  moll  convenient.  The  front  treddles  at  D are 
connected  by  cords  above  to  the  top  levers  N,  and  the  mo- 
tion continued  to  the  treddles  by  long  and  ihert  marches,  as 
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in  other  looms  mounted  for  ornamental  weaving.  A?  diaper 
fabrics  are  always  of  flvong  coarfe  yarn,  the  eyes  of  the 
harnefs  leaves  are  made  ofiren  or  copper,  and  are  called  nails  ; 
one  of  tbefe  is  reprefented  by  Jig.  2,  The  eyes  of  the  front 
leaves  are  made  of  a length  rather  more  than  the  whole  depth 
of  the  fhed  to  be  formed.  When  a diaper  loom  is  mounted, 
the  eff-tl  of  the  harnefs  is  as  follows  : Let  the  tweel,  which 
by  reverfing  forms  the  figure,  be  one  of  five  leaves.  In  this 
cafe  five  threads  of  warp  are  drawn  through  every  mail  of 
the  harnefs,  and  one  of  thefe  threads  thtough  every  leaf  of 
the  front-mounting.  According  to  each  change  of  pattern, 
the  number  of  back  harnefs  leaves  is  to  be  arranged.  All 
thofe  which  are  raifed  will  then  form  the  figure,  and  thofe 
which  remain  flationary,  the  ground.  This  is  effected  by 
the  weaver  pulling  the  cords  which  pafs  through  the  board 
G,  imt;!  the  number  of  leaves  required  be  raifed.  He  then 
prefTes  down  his  treddles  in  fucccffion,  until  a change  is  re- 
quired. As  the  eyes  in  front  are  as  long  as  the  deolh  of  the 
fhed,  thofe  threads  which  pafs  through  the  mails  which  are 
railed  will  be  funk  by  the  top  of  the  eye,  and  the  threads 
which  are  funk  by  the  harnefs,  will  be  raifed  by  the  treddles. 
But  as  only  one  leaf  of  treddles  is  raifid,  one  funk,  and  three 
ilatiofiary,  only  one  thread  in  every  five  will  be  affedled  by 
the  front  mounting,  for  the  long  eye  of  the  treddle  which 
riles  wdl  have  no  effcdl  upon  that  part  of  the  warp  which  has 
been  already  raifed  by  the  harnefs,  and  the  leaf  which  finks 
will  have  as  little  upon  thofe  which  are  already  down.  In 
the  raifed  mails  forming  the  pattern,  therefore,  four  threads 
will  always  be  above  the  woof,  and  one  below  ; in  the  funk 
mails  for  the  ground,  the  exadl  converfe  takes  place.  The 
two  cro fieri  lines  between  the  harnefs  and  front  treddles  will 
Ihew  the  cff-.dl  produced.  The  pattern  is  thus  produced  en- 
tirely by  the  harnefs,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  operation 
is  exsftly  the  fame  as  common  tweeling. 

In  mounting  diaper  looms,  the  mail?  of  the  harnefs  mufl 
be  tied  fo  low  as  to  allow  the  warp  to  touch  the  race  upon 
which  the  fhuttle  ruus,  that  its  motion  may  not  be  interrupted. 
When  the  webs  are  broad,  it  is  alfo  found  convenient  to  life 
two  fets  of  top  levers,  one  fee  being  at  each  fide  of  the  loom, 
in  order  to  keep  the  leaves  of  treddles  level,  and  to  facilitate 
the  weaver’s  power  of  trending,  which  in  that,  as  in  all  heavy 
work,  requires  to  be  firmly  done.  The  horizontal  p'an 
of  the  dirper  mounting  will  be  found  in  fig.  8 ; and 
the  explanation  of  that  figure  in  the  aiticle  Draught  and 
Curding. 

DIAPERED,  in  Heraldry  See  Diapre. 

DIAPHANOUS,  in  Philosophy , a thing  tranfparent,  or 
that  gives  paflage  to  the  rays  of  light ; as  water,  air,  glals, 
talc,  line  porcelain,  &c.  See  Transparency. 

The  word  is  formed  of  lix,  through,  and  (peerju,  I Jhcw. 

DIAPHANEITY,  in  the  ichools,  the  Quality  of  a trarif- 
parent  body;  or , that  which  denominates  it  fuch.  See 
Transparency. 

DIAPHANES,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river  of  AGa,  in 
Cilicia,  pla.ced  by  Pliny  on  the  fro  tiers  of  Syria. 

DIAPHCENIX,  in  Pharmacy,  an  ancient  tleAuary,  now 
obloltte,  ot  which  dates  were  a principal  ingredient. 

DIAPHONIA,  in  Ancient  Mufic,  a name  given  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  to  difeord,  as  founding  twice,  and  by  Guido 
to  difeant,  tinging  in  two  parts. 

In  the  mufic  of  the  middle  ages,  during  the  firfl  rude 
attempts  at  counter-point,  diaphonia  was  fynonymous  with 
organum,  and  implied  a part  iuper-added  to  the  canto  fermo 
of  the  church. 

DIAPIIONICSj  from  Six,  through , and  epurn,  found,  is 
fometimes  ufedforthe  fcience  ofvefrcCled  found,  as  it  paffes 
through  different  mediums. 
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DIAPHORESIS,  in  Medicine,  fyfionymous  with  perfpi* 
ration.  By  lome  it  has  been  confined  to  the  infenfible  ptr- 
fpiration,  or  halitns,  from  the  flein  ; but'  this  diftindiion  is 
not  generally  adopted.  See  Diaphoretic. 

D1APFIORETIC  Medicines,  are  thofe  which  pro- 
mote a difcharge  by  the  ikin,  whether  it  be  by  infenlible  per- 
fpiration,  or  by  fweat. 

In  the  common  language  of  writers,  the  term  diaphoretic 
is  applied  to  thofe  medicines  only  which  promote  the  infen- 
fib'.e  perfpiration,  or  the  flight  eft  degrees  of  lenfibie  moillure 
on  the  flein  ; and  thofe  which  occafion  fweating,  they  diftin- 
guifh  by  the  term  of  fudorific,  or  fuaoriferom  ; but  as,  in 
the  medicmes  ranged  by  authors  under  thefe  titles,  we  can 
find  no  difference,  but  in  the  degree  of  force,  or  what  arifes 
from  the  manner  of  adminiljration,  we  may  comprehend  the 
whole  under  the  title  of  diaphoretics. 

All  the  diaphoretic  medicines  operate  either  by  exciting 
the  force  of  the  circulation,  or  by  exciting  the  extreme  vcff.ls 
on  the  furface  of  the  body  only  ; and  thcle  two  operations 
take  place  fometimes  feparately,  and  fometimes  together.  As 
the  aqueous  part  of  the  blood  paff.s  off  by  the  urine  or  per- 
fpiration, the  quantity  of  thefe  excretions  muff  neceffarily  be 
in  proportion  to  the  quantify  of  water,  tor  the  time  prefent, 
in  the  mafsof  blood  ; and  the  palling  of  it  by  the  one  excre- 
tion or  the  other,  will  be  determined  by  certain  circumftances 
of  the  economy,  which  we  (hull  briefly  confider. 

The  difpofition  to  perfpiration,  both  in  health  and  in  dif- 
eafe,  depends  much  upon  the  condition  of  the  flein  itfelf, 
although  the  adiivity  of  the  general  circulation,  as  we  f;e 
from  the  effects  of  exerafa,  as  weli  as  of  fume  Hates  of  fever, 
may  be  confidered  as  the  prime  mover  of  this  excretion. 
Thus  a coarfe  and  dark  flein,  charadteriftic  of  the  melancholic 
temperament,  is  lefs  difpofed  to  admit  of  perlpiration,  than 
the  foft  flein  of  the  fanguine  temperament;  and  a, kite  of 
moderate  health  of  the  constitution  at  large  is  kfs  prone  to 
incrcafe  the  adtion  of  the  exhalant  vcffels,  than  a Hate  of 
great  fulinefs  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  languor  and  relaxation 
on  the  other.  As  the  urine  and  perfpiration  are,  as  it  were, 
counterbalances  to  each  other,  whatever  increafes  the  difpo- 
fition to  the  one  diminifhes  that  of  the  other.  The  Hate  of 
the  flein  is  much  connected  -.*.  ith  that  of  the  ftomach  ; fo  that 
thirft  may  be  relieved  by  moiffening  the  flein,  and  the  flein  is 
often  fpeedily  relaxed  by  certain  fubftances,  as  warm  liquors 
taken  into  the  ftomach. 

Tnere  are  two  means,  therefore,  by  which  perfpiration  may 
be  induced,  and  the  adtion  of  fudorific  medicines  promoted, 
namely,  by  application  to  the  flein,  and  ingefta. 

When  therein  is  not  in  a ftate  unfavourable  to  perfpira- 
tion, the  application  of  heat  to  the  furface  of  the  body, 
without  any  affiftance  from  powers  internally  applied,  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  produce  fweating ; and  the  application  of  cold,  i.  e. 
the  abftraiRion  of  the  heat,  can  almoft  certainly  prevent  the 
lame,  though  confiderable  powers  are  employed  within. 
Thus  fweating  may  be  obtained  by  the  heat  of  the  air,  ap- 
plied as  in  what  is  called  the  dry  bagnio,  or  by  ipereaffng  the 
heat  of  the  furface  by  previous  warm  bathing,  or  by  accu- 
mulating the  warm  effluvia  of  the  body  itfelf  upon  its  furface. 
Tnis  la  ft  may  be  done  by  covering  up  the  body  very  clofely 
with  l'uch  coverings  as  may  both  prevent  the  efcape  of  the 
warm  effluvia  arifing  from  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  prevent 
the  accefs  of  external  cold. 

But,  farther,  to  favour  the  diaphoretic  action,  a quantity 
of  warm  liquid  may  be  taken  into  the  ftomach,  which  not 
only  excites  the  general  circulation,  but  particularly,  by  con- 
fent  of  the  veffels  on  the  furface  of  the  body  with  the 
ftomach,  excites  the  adtion  of  thofe  veffels  which  pour  out 
fweat.  The  ufe  of  warm  liquids  alone,  efpecially  in  the 
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morning,  while  in  bed,  where  there  is  a general  difpofition  t® 
perlpiration,  is  in  flight  febrile  cafes,  an  ample  fudorific. 

Thefe  two  means  of  covering  up  the  body  clofely,  and 
taking  warm  liquids  into  the  ftomach,  are  what  we  call  the  iu- 
dorific  regimm  ; which  will  often  anfwer  alone  the  purpofe 
of  exciting  diaphorefis  ; is  often  neceffary  to  the  operation  of 
fud  orific  medicines  ; and  will  alwavs  render  their  operation 
more  complete  and  permanent.  Cullen  Mat.  Medica,  vol.  ii. 

But  although  the  application  of  heat  to  the  furface  of  the 
flein  will  in  general  excite  perfpiration,  it  will  not,  as  has 
lately  been  afeertamed,  invariably  produce  that  tffedt ; but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  will,  under  a certain  condition  of  the  fkin, 
rather  impede  than  promote  the  fudorific  procefs.  The 
omiffion  of  this  obfer'vation,  added  to  the  falfe  opinions  re- 
fpedting  the  importance  ol  f arcing  perlpiration,  has  ltd  to 
much  mifehievous  practice  in  febrile  dileafes.  It  is  new 
well  underftood,  though  not  iatisfaiftorily  accounted  for, 
that  in  the  hot  ftage  oi  continued  fevrrs,  as  in  typhus,  fcar- 
latma,  &c.  there  is  a peculiar  conftrldtion  of  the  veffels  of  the 
fkin,  marked  by  extreme  drynefs  of  its  furface,  and  accom- 
pinied  by  great  heat,  which  is  increafed  by  increafing  that 
heat,  by  means  of  external  covering,  and  the  ex cluli on  of 
cool  air.  In  this  condition  of  the  body,  cold  affords  the 
only  ready  means  of  removing  the  febrile  conftridtion  of  the 
cutaneous  veffels,  and  cold  i~,  in  fadt,  the  only  fudorific  under 
fuch  circumftances..  This  principle  has  been  fully  proved  by 
Dr.  Currie,  (fee  his  Reports  on  Cold  Water,  Sec.)  , and  has 
been  obfervtd  by  all  who  have  adopted  his  practice  of  cold 
affufion,  or  fponging,  in  fevers.  The  writer  of  this  article 
has  frequently  employed  the  (bower-bath,  and  the  cold  waffl- 
ing of  the  flein,  in  the  hot  ftate  of  typhus,  and  a free  perfpi- 
ration  was  its  ai.noft  invariable  confequence.  See  Cold. 

But  although  the  external  application  of  cold  water  was 
not  often  employed  in  fevers  till  within  the  la  ft  thirty  years, 
yet  the  internal  ufe  of  cold  water,  for  the  purpofe  of  exciting 
perlpiration,  appears  to  have  b:en  among  the  expedients  of 
the  ancients  in  the  cure  of  fevers.  Cclfus  mentions  the  practice 
of  giving  copious  draughts  of  cold  water  in  ardent  fevers, 
and  deferibes  the  confequences  to  be  precifely  fuch  as  are  pro- 
duced by  the  cold  affufion  externally,  as  we  have  frequently 
witneffed  : the  patient,  lie  fays,  falls  into  a found  flee  p,  the 
heat  remits,  and  a free  perfpiration  breaks  out,  although  he 
had  previoufly  fuffered  much  from  thirit,  heat,  and  reft- 
leffnefs.  “ Fercque  poll  longam  fitim  vt  vigiiiam,  poftmul- 
tam  fatietatem,  poll  infraAum  caiorem,  plenus  fomnus  venit, 
per  quern  ingests  fudor  effundi/ur,  idque  prsfenciffimum  aux- 
ilium  eft.”  De  Medicina,  lib.  iii.  cap.  7.  He  mentions 
the  fame  pradtice  again  in  tiie  ninth  chapter  of  the  fame  book. 
Galen  and  his  immediate  followers,  as  well  as  the  phyficiana 
of  the  ffxteenth  century,  feem  alfo  to  have  made  much  ufe  of 
co:d  water,  and  frequently  for  the  purpofe  of  exciting  fweat. 
See  Lommius  de  Febribus. 

A curious  controverfy  took  place  in  this  country  early  in 
thelaft  century,  in  confequence  of  the  publication  of  a book, 
entitled,  “ Febrifugum  Magnum,  or  common  Water  the  bell 
Cure  for  Fevers,”  by  Mr.  Hancocke,  not  a member  of  the 
medical  profefli  n.  Heaffercs,  that  a pint  ora  quart  of  cold 
water,  fwallowed  before  going  to  bed,  on  the  firft  or  fecond 
day  of  fever,  generally  producesa  copious  fweat,  and  cuts  the 
fever  fhort ; and  he  has  related  fcveral  cafes  in  which  thefe 
effedts  took  place. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  cold  water,  received  into 
the  ftomach  in  the  hot  ftage  of  fevers,  produces  its  diaphore- 
tic effedts  in  confequence  of  the  fympathy  which  exiits  be- 
tween that  organ  and  the  fkin  : and  in  the  fame  way,  molt 
probably,  the  vegetable  acids  and  the  neutral  falts  operate  on 
the  cutaneous  veffels,  as  is  maintained  by  Dr.  Cullen  (Ma- 
8 Uri»> 
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tcvia  Medica,  vol.  ii.  p.  582.)  ant^  the  other  fpecles  of  di- 
aphoretics, which  do  not  excite  fweating  by  their  ftimulant 
power  upon  the  heart  and  arterial  fyftem;  fuch  as  ipecacu- 
anha, antimony,  & c.  Ttiefe  are  the  only  fort  of  diaphore-i 
tics  that  can  be  employed  with  advantage  or  fafety  in  fevers, 
where  the  primary  objedt  is  to  procure  a free  difcharge  by  the 
fkin  : in  fadt,  the  power  of  fudorific  medicines  iri  curing  fe- 
vers is  now  acknowledged  to  be  very  limited.  From  an  obfer- 
vation  that  fevers  frequently  fubiided  on  the  appearance  of  a 
copious  fweat.  and  an  opin-on  that  fome  noxious  caufe  of  the 
fever,  a materies  morbi , was  thus  evacuated  by  the  pores  of 
the  flcin,  the  old  pradf  itioners  laboured  hard  to  produce  fweat- 
ing, and,  by  imitating  theprocefsof  nature,  to  anticipate  her 
crifis,  and  aid  her  efforts  in  the  expulfion  of  the  “peccant 
humours.”  But  experience  has  decided  that  the  imitations  of 
an  do  not  produce  the  fame  refults  as  the  fpontaneous  ope- 
rations of  the  conllitution  : a blifter  does  not  fupply  the  place 
of  an  eruption  or  a boil  ; a purgative  is  not  equally  conclu- 
five  in  its  effedfs  as  a fpontaneous  diarrhcea;  nor  does  a fu- 
dorific draught,  with  the  proper  regimen,  produce  the  fame 
crifis  as  a natural  fweat  : inafmuch  as  thefe  fpontaneous  dif- 
charges  are  rather  the  effedts  and  firft  fyrrptoms  of  a falutary 
change  in  the  difeafe,  and  not  the  caufes.  (See  Crisis.) 
Therefore,  when  thefe  fpontaneous  difcharges  occur,  our 
duty  confifts  only  in  doing  nothing  that  may  tend  to  inter- 
rupt them,  unlefs  where  they  are  obvioufly  detrimental.  The 
profufe  fweats  in  hedtic  fever,  for  example,  and  the  colli- 
quative, which  alternate  with  them,  or  that  w'hich  occurs  in 
the  latter  ftages  of  typhus,  are  of  a dangerous  tendency,  and, 
therefore,  fhould  be  checked  when  it  is  poiTible. 

The  value  of  the  other  clafs  of  diaphoretics,  which  excite 
fweat  by  accelerating  the  general  circulation,  fuch  as  con- 
trayerva  and  ferpentaria,  is  to  be  ellimated,  therefore,  upon 
their  other  properties,  the  ftimulant  and  cordial,  rather  than 
upon  their  fudorific  powers,  in  the  cure  of  fevers;  and  they 
ought  only  to  be  employed  in  thofe  difeafes  when  debility 
prevails,  in  aid  of  the  powers  of  wine  and  other  ftimirlants. 
In  all  febrile  difeafes  connedted  with  local  inflammation  ; as 
in  pneumonia,  phrenzy,  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  liver,  or 
other  organs,  diaphoretics  of  this  ftimulant  nature  mull  be 
carefully  avoided  ; fince  their  mifchievous  influence,  in  acce- 
lerating the  circulation,  would  more  than  counterbalance  any 
advantage  which  might  be  received  by  relaxing  the  veflels  of 
the  flcin.  Of  all  the  ftimulant  diaphoretics,  Dr.  Cullen  con- 
fiders  the  guaiacurr.  to  be  one  of  the  mod  valuable,  as  it  af- 
fords a matter  which  paffes  more  entirely  to  the  extreme 
veflels,  and  feems  to  ilimulate  the  exhalents  more  in  propor- 
tion than  it  does  the  heart  and  great  arteries.  By  this 
means  it  is  both  a more  fafe  and  more  effectual  fudorific  than 
thofe  which  ftimulate  the  latter  almoft  only  : but  acute  rheu- 
matifm,  or  rheumatic  fever,  as  it  is  called,  is  almoft  the  only 
acute  difeafe  in  which  it  can  be  recommended  ; and  it  is  a 
difeafe  in  which  the  fweating  is  fpcntaneoufly  profufe,  and 
bears  ftimulants  better  than  phlegmonous  inflammations. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  combination  of  opium  with 
fudorific  medicines  is  valuable  in  two  ways  ; the  opium  aids 
the  operation  of  the  fudorific,  on  the  one  hand;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  fudorific,  by  determining  to  the  fkin,  renders 
the  anodyne  effedt  of  the  opium  more  certain  and  com- 
plete, and  prevents  fome  of  its  urrpleafant  influence  on  the 
head : for  opium,  given  when  the  Hem  is  dry,  or  not  accom- 
panied by  perfpiration  in  the  courfe  of  its  operation,  is  very 
apt  to  occasion  reftieffnefs  rather  than  fleep,  and  to  produce 
a flight  approach  to  delirium,  by  its  influence  on  the  brain: 
hence  the  acknowledged  value  of  the  combination  which  is 
univerfally  known  by  the  name  of  Dover’s  fpowder,  as  a fafe 
and  adtive  diaphoretic  and  anodyne;  it  confifts  of  opium  com- 
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bined  with  the  diaphoretics,  ipecacuanha,  and  fulpliate  of 

potafs. 

Diaphoretic  medicines  have  been  employed  in  various  other 
difeafes  of  a chronic  nature  : at  one  period  they  were  be- 
lieved  to  have  the  power  of  eradicating  the  venereal  difeafe, 
and  the  ftimulant  fort,  fuch  as  guaiacum , opium,  and  other  ve- 
getable matters.  They  are  allowed  to  have  removed  fome 
of  the  primary  and  fecondary  fymptoms  of  lues  venerea,  and 
to  have  alleviated  others;  and  they  are  deemed  capable  of 
removing  certain  fequelx  of  the  difeafe,  where  the  farther  ad- 
miniftration  of  mercury  would  prove  injurious  : but  no  fatif- 
fadto-ry  evidence  has  been  adduced,  to  prove  that  any,  or  all 
of  thefe  vegetables,  given  fingly  or  combined,  are  competent 
to  the  eradication  of  lues  venerea  from  the  animal  body.  See 
John  Pearfon’s  “ Obfervations  on  the  Effedls  of  various  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  Cure  of  Lues  Venerea,” 
p.  234,  fecond  edition. 

Diabetes  has  alfo  been  faid  to  have  been  cured  by  the  life 
of  fudorific  medicines.  Two  cafes  of  this  difeafe  are  re- 
corded by  Dr.  M'Cormick  of  Antrim,  in  Duncan’s  Medical 
Commentaries  for  1783,  in  which  the  continued  ufe  of 
Dover’s  powder,  at  bed-time,  is  believed  to  have  effedted  a 
cure:  and  the  adminiftration  of  the  fame  powder,  conjoined 
with  the  ufe  of  another  powerful  diaphoretic,  the  warm  bath, 
was  fuccefsfully  recommended,  in  one  cafe,  by  Mr.  Werner. 
See  “ The  London  Medical  journal  for  1 790,”  p.  22 1.  The 
natural  ftate  of  the  flcin  in  diabetes  is  that  of  extreme  drynefs, 
and  diaphorefis  is  with  difficulty  produced  ; but  it  is  reafon- 
able  to  fuppofe,  that,  where  a free  outlet  is  obtained  by  the 
flcin,  the  difcharge  by  the  kidnies  will  be  diminifhed.  It  may- 
be doubted,  however,  whether  this  change  alone  can  becon- 
fidered  as  a cure  of  diabetes ; fince  the  conftitutional  or  or- 
ganic difeafe,  with  which  it  is  commonly  connedted,  cannot 
be  removed  by  fweating. 

Diaphoretic  antimony,  or  mineral  diaphoretic , is  a pre- 
paration of  antimony,  the  procefs  whereof  fee  under  Anti- 
mony. 

DIAPH  (IAGM,  in  Anatomy  1 (from  I divide,) 

the  mufcle  which  feparates  the  two  cavities  of  the  abdomen 
and  thorax,  and  is  the  chief  agent  in  infpiration.  It  is  alfo 
known  among  anatomifts  by  the  names  of  feptum  tranfver- 
fum,  feptum  mufculare,  and  in  common  language,  by  that 
of  the  midriff. 

In  anatomical  deferiptions  it  is  often  divided  into  two 
parts  ; which  however  are  fo  intimately  united,  that  they 
form  in  fa'dt  but  one  mufcle.  Thefe  divifions  are  ; the 
greater  diaphragm,  the  true  feptum,  which  is  a thin,  broad, 
and  arched  tendmo-mufcular  expanfion,  dividing  the  cheft: 
from  the  abdomen  : and  the  leffer  diaphragm  (appendices 
or  crura  diaphragmatisj,  which  is  comedted  to  the  back 
part  of  the  former,  and  defeends  on  the  front  of  the  bodies 
of  the  lower  vertebras.  It  is  remarkable,  as  Bil'chat  has  ob- 
ferved, for  the  want  of  fymmetry  in  its  two  halves.  Parts 
of  the  body  belonging  to  the  animal  fundfions,  and  placed 
in  the  middle  line,  are  generally  fymmetrical  ; perhaps  the 
deviation  from  this  law  in  the  cafe  now  under  confideration, 
may  be  accounted  for,  according  to  the  remark  of  that  au- 
thor. by  the  circumilance  of  its  being  connedled  in  great 
meafure  with  the  organic  fundtions,  although  it  is  under  the 
controul  of  the  brain. 

Its  middle  confifts  of  a large  broad  and  thin  aponeurofis, 
or  tendon,  ferving  as  a common  point  of  attachment  to  all 
the  mufcular  fibres,  and  named  the  tendinous  centre,  or  cen- 
tral tendon  of  the  diaphragm.  This  part  is  the  real  divifiou 
of  the  two  cavities,  and  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fpace 
which  feparates  them.  Its  figure  is  fomewhat  oval  on  the 
lateral  afpedts;  it  is  contradted  into  an  obtufe  end  towards 
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the  front,  a-nd  is  marked  by  a Iunated  notch  pofteriorly. 
Hence  it  has  an  obfcure  refemblance  to  the  leaf  of  trefoil, 
and  confifts  of  two  lateral  portions,  named  alae,  a right  and 
left  ; and  a middle  anterior  part  placed  before  and  between 
the  two  latter.  The  pofterior  edge  of  this  tendon  is  its 
broadeft  part,  and  is  placed  near  to  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
brse  : it  becomes  gradually  narrower  towards  the  front,  and 
the  obtufe  end  of  this  part  terminates  at  a fnort  dithnce  be- 
hind the  entiform  cartilage,  it  conlifts  of  fibres  purfning 
very  various  directions,  and  connected  into  fafciculi,  which 
decuffate  each  other:  the  greater  part  perhaps  goes  from 
the  circumference  to  the  centre.  The  right  ala  is  generally 
rather  larger  than  the  left.  From  the  whole  circumference 
of  this  tendinous  centre  the  mufcular  fibres  depart  in  a ra- 
diated manner  ; and  they  may  be  divided  into  three  parts : 
the  anterior,  the  pofterior,  and  two  lateral.  The  front 
portion  confifts  of  a few  fhort  fibres,  proceeding  diredtly 
downwards  and  forwards  to  be  fixed  to  the  pofterior  furface 
of  the  enfiform  cartilage.  They  are  often  divided  into  a 
right  and  left  part,  and  at  the  interval  between  thefe  the  cel- 
lular fubftance  of  the  anterior  mediaftinum  communicates 
with  that  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  Sometimes  this  part  is 
wanting  altogether. 

The  lateral  fibres  are  the  moft  numerous  ; they  proceed 
from  each  fide  of  the  tendon,  div.rge,  and  deferibe  in  their 
courfe  femicircles  with  the  convexity  upwards.  They  ter- 
minate every  where  at  the  circumference  of  the  bafis  of  the 
cheft.  The  moft  pofterior  ones  are  fhort,  and  conneCfed 
with  the  back  divifion,  or  crura  of  the  diaphragm : thefe 
are  inftrted  in  an  aponcurofis,  extended  from  the  end  of  the 
iaft  rib  to  the  tranlverfe  procefs  of  the  firft  lumbar  vertebra, 
and  forretimes  called  ligamentum  arcuatum,  although  it 
feems  to  be  merely  the  upper  edge  of  the  aponeurofis  of 
the  tranfverfalis.  The  reft  of  the  lateral  fibres  which  in- 
creafe  confiderabiy  in  length,  are  inferted  by  broad,  diibnfft, 
and  flat,  tendinous  and  flefliy  portions  on  the  inner  furface 
of  the  cartilages  of  the  fix  laft  ribs,  and  in  fome  inftances  of 
the  bone  of  the  ribs.  Thefe  attachments  meet  with  fimilar 
ones  of  the  tranfverfalis,  and  there  ie  fometimes  a continu- 
ity of  fibre  between  the  two  mufcles. 

The  pofterior  fibres  (lefTer  diaphragm),  arifing  from  the 
broad  back  edge  of  the  tendon,  conftitute  a pretty  large 
mufcular  mafs,  lying  over  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae-;  and 
formed  into  two  fafciculi,  named  the  crura  ; of  which  the 
tight  is  longed,  and  lies  moft  on  the  front  ; the  left  is  ftiort- 
er,  and  placed  more  to  the  fide  of  the  vertebral  column. 
At  the  part  where  they  ariie  from  the  central  ap'neurofis 
they  feparate,  and  leave  an  oval  opening,  through  which  the 
cefophagus  and  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  pafs  from  the  cheft 
into  the  abdomen  ; this  is  the  cardiac,  oefophageal,  or  fu- 
perior  orifice  of  the  diaphragm.  The  two  crura  now  de- 
feend  nearly  in  a vertical  direction,  and  a fafciculus  of  fibres 
is  detached  from  each  : thefe  fafciculi  crofs  each  other,  and 
complete  by  their  decuflation  the  lower  part  of  the  reio- 
phageal  orifice,  and  then  join  the  oppofite  crura.  The  an- 
terior, which  dtfeends  from  the  left  crus  to  the  right,  is  the 
moft  confiderable.  The  two  crura,  fd ill  defeending,  fepa- 
rate again,  and  leave  a parabolic  opening,  dire&ly  in  front 
of  the  vertebral  column,  giving  paftage  to  the  aorta  and  tho- 
racic duft,  and  called  the  aortic  or  inferior  orifice.  They 
then  contradd  into  a flattened  tendon,  which  is  inferted  in 
the  front  and  fidts  of  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebra: ; 
viz.  into  the  two  upper  ones  on  the  left,  and  three  on  the 
right  fide,  and  fometimes  into  the  tranfverfe  procefs  Gf  the 
lecond.  Tne  tendons  of  the  two  crura  are  united  in  the 
middle  by  an  aponeurotic  arch,  which  forms  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  aortic  orifice,  and  which  ftretchea  imsnediately 
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over  that  vefiel  : they  are  alfo  confufed  with  the  longitudi- 
nal ligament  that  extends  along  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra:, 
fo  that  their  extent  cannot  always  be  very  eaflly  defined. 
They  are  more  manifeft  on  the  pofteiior  than  on  the  anterior 
furface  of  the  crura. 

Paris , which  pafs  trough  the  Diaphragm. 

The  aorta,  thoracic  dudft,  cefophagus,  and  nerves  of  the 
eighth  pair  come  through  the  openings  already  mentioned 
in  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm.  The  two  apertures  which 
tranfmit  thefe  parts,  are  rather  placed  towards  the  left  fide 
of  the  body,  in  confequence  of  the  left  crus  being  placed  on 
the  left  of  the  vertebial  column.  The  interval  between  the 
two  crura  is  divided  into  the  two  orifices  by  means  of  the 
decuflating  fafciculi  of  fibres  : and  confequently  the  aorta 
and  cefophagus  are  feparated  from  each  ether  by  thofe  faf- 
ciculi. The  oefophageal  opening  is  compofed  entirely  of 
mufcular  fibres,  and  therefore  liable  to  change  in  its  dimen- 
fions:  the  aortic  orifice,  on  the  contrary,  is  never  aiTedied,  in 
ids  diameter : the  lower  part  being  formed  by  the  furface 
of  the  vertebras  ; the  fides  by  the  tendons  of  the  crura 
ciofely  fixed  to  thofe  bones  ; and  the  upper  part  by  the 
aponeurotic  arch  joining  the  two  crura.  The  inferior  vena 
cava  goes  through  a large  opening  fituated  on  the  right  fide 
of  the  central  tendon,  and  pofi'effing  a nearly  circular  out- 
line. It  is  compofed  of  three  lunat^d  fafciculi  of  fibres  ; 
an  anterior,  a pofterior,  and  a left,  which  decuflite  each 
other,  and  thereby  give  fomething  of  a triangular  figure  to 
the  opening.  It  is  placed  near  the  pofterior  edge  of  the 
tendon.  It  is  fometimes  made  by  four  fafciculi.  The 
fplanchnic  nerves,  and  the  trunks  of  the  great  fympathetics, 
go  through  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm  feparately  on  each 
fide ; and  are  generally  accompanied  by  the  origin  of  the  vena 
azyges. 

The  inferior  or  abdominal  furface  of  this  mufcle  forms  a 
greater  or  lefs  concavity  ; always  greater  on  the  right  fide  ; 
and  lefs  marked  in  the  middle  than  at  the  fides.  It  is  covered 
almoft  univerfaliy  by  the  peritoneum,  which  adheres  to  it 
pretty  ciofely  by  fhort  cellular  threads.  Towards  the  back 
part  on  the  right  fide  it  adheres  to  the  furface  of  the  liver. 
It  is  in  contaft  with  the  liver,  ftomach,  and  fpieen  ; and  at 
the  lower  back  part  with  the  renal  capfults  and  kidnies 
without  the  intervention  of  peritoneum.  Its  fuperior  tho- 
racic furface  is  regularly  convex,  but  higher  on  the  right 
than  on  the  left  fide:  the  afligntd  reafon  for  this  difference 
is  the  fituation  of  the  liver.  The  greateft  convexity  of  the 
right  fide  is  oppofite  to  the  fourth  true  rib,  while  on  the 
left  it  is  not  higher  than  the  fifth.  The  pericardium  is 
ftroogly  attached  to  the  tendinous  centre ; which  on  the 
front  and  back  part  correfponds  to  the  two  mediaftina.  The 
fides  of  the  diaphragm  are  every  where  ciofely  covered  by 
the  pleura,  and  are  in  contafl  with  the  bafe  of  the  lungs. 
Some  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  mufcle  correfponds 
to  the  inner  furface  of  the  falfe  ribs,  and  the  intercoftal 
mufcles : and  hence  a wound  of  this  part  might  pafs  through 
the  cheft  and  penetrate  the  abdomen  without  wounding  any 
part  contained  in  the  former  cavity.  Tne  convexity  of  tiic 
diaphragm  deferibes  an  elliptical  figure  ; terminating  below 
by  a Unrated  edge  in  front,  and  behind  rendered  irregular  b*r 
the  defeending  crura.  The  dextro  liniftral diameter  is  great- 
er than  any  antero-pofterior  mealurement.  The  angle 
which  its  furface  forms  with  the  fpine,  is  much  more  acute 
than  that  with  the  fternum. 

The  pleura  and  peritoneum  neatly  touch,  or  are  feparated 
however,  only  by  cellular  texture,  in  fome  fituations  of  the 
diaphragm  ; as  at  the  paflage  of  the  vena  cava,  and  at  the 
interval  of  the  anterior  fibres. 
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Action  of  the  Diaphragm, 

When  this  mufcle  contrafls,  the  convexity  of  its  fibres  is 
deftroytd  ; in  head  of  curved,  they  now  deferibe  ftraight 
lines  ; and  the  fpace  which  is  thus  gained  in  the  chefi,  is 
loft  in  the  abdomen.  The  contradlion  of  the  crura  draws 
down  the  back  part  of  the  tendinous  centre,  which  can  de- 
feend  but  little  in  front,  and,  when  it  has  thus  drfeended,  is 
fixed  by  the  anterior  fibres.  The  aponeurofis  confequently 
def'rihes  a very  oblique  plane,  extended  from  the  enfiform 
cartiltge  downwards  and  backwards.  This  motion  drives 
the  abdominal  vifeera,  and  particularly  the  liver,  ftomac'h, 
and  fpleen  downwards,  but  principally  forwards  : thus  the 
ordmary  adtion  of  the  diaphragm  is  felt  but  little  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  while  the  anterior  parietes  of 
t'e  cavity  are  pufhed  forwards  by  the  impulfe  communicated 
to  the  vifeera  If  the  abdominal  mufcles,  inftead  of  yielding, 
c nt  ad  upon  the  vifeera,  the  effedl3  of  the  diaphragm’s  ac- 
tion are  particularly  felt  about  the  pelvis,  as  in  expelling  the 
nr'ne,  fceces,  and  child  in  the  adt  of  parturition.  The 
cheft  is  enlarged  by  the  diaphragm  in  the  perpendicular  di- 
rtdfion,  and  alfo  laterally  at  its  lower  part.  When  it  a&s 
gtntly,  the  middle  tendon,  connedled  with  the  pericardium, 
does  not  defeend  much;  yet  it  does  defeend,  as  any  perfon 
may  eafily  afeertain  by  feeling  the  pulfation  of  the  heart, 
and  then  drawing  in  his  breath,  when  the  beating  mamfeft- 
ly  changes  its  fituation,  by  becoming  lower.  In  more 
forcible  contractions,  this  part  defeends  further,  and  Haller 
{peaks  of  its  becoming  even  convex  towards  the  abdomen, 
in  experiments  on  animals.  After  exerting  its  full  effedt  in 
rendering  its  fibres  ftraight,  or  if  it  couid  not  deprefs  the 
central  tendon,  it  would  draw  the  enfiform  cartilage  and  the 
lower  ribs  inwards. 

Its  aCtion  has  no  effedl  upon  the  aorta,  as  the  fides  of  the 
opening,  through  which  that  vefTel  paffes,  are  unyielding, 
and  incapable,  by  their  very  ftruCture,  of  change  in  diameter. 
Neither  is  the  return  of  the  blood  to  the  heart  through  the 
inferior  vena  cava  afLCted,  as  this  opening  is  tendinous,  and 
the  fibres  draw  from  all  fides.  But  the  osfophageal  opening 
is  very  effectually  conftringed,  fince  its  fides  are  entirely 
mufcular  and  moveable ; we  have  the  power,  by  means  of 
the  will,  of  clofing  the  cardia  fo  as  to  prevent  unpleafant 
eradiations.  When  the  mufcle  has  relaxed,  the  abdominal 
mufcles,  by  their  adlion,  replace  the  vifeera,  and  reftore  the 
diaphragm  to  its  former  convexity. 

The  adlion  of  the  diaphragm  is  much  affedled  by  the  ftate 
of  mind  : hence  arife  laughing,  crying,  fighing,  &c.,  which 
are  fo  many  modes  of  refpiration  produced  by  different  men- 
tal affedlions.  This  connexion  appeared  fo  ftrong  to  the  an- 
cients, that  they  diftinguifhed  the  diaphragm  by  the  fame 
word  that  fignities  mind,  viz.  ; and  the  adjeCtive  phrenic 
derived  from  that  fource  is  ftill  applied  to  parts  which  be- 
long to  the  diaphragm.  It  is  alfo  confiderably  influenced 
by  the  ftomach ; and  bencc  arife  the  phenomena  of  hic- 
coughing. 

For  further  remarks  on  this  fubjedl,  fee  Respiration. 
For  views  of  the  diaphragm,  confult  Albinus,  Haller  “ No- 
va Icon  Septi  Tranfverfi.”  Gotting.  1741.  ; and  the  “ Ta- 
bulae Poflhumas”  of  Santorini,  tab,  x.  See  alfo  the  deferip- 
tions  of  the  fame  authors,  and  thofe  of  Soemmerring  and 
Bichat  in  their  fyftems  of  anatomy. 

.Diaphragm  is  ufed  for  the  feptum  feroti.  See  Scro- 
tum. 

Diaphragm  is  alfo  a general  name,  given  to  all  parti- 
tions, or  feparations  between  two  parts  of  a thing  ; as 
the  little  perforated  partitions  in  the  tubes  of  long  tele- 
fcopes.  6 


DIAPHRAGMATIC,  an  epithet  applied  to  parts  be» 

longing  to  the  diaphragm  : thus,  there  are  the  diaphragma- 
tic arteries,  nerves,  & c.  It  has  .the  fame  meaning  as  the 
term  phrenic. 

DIAPHRAGMITIS,  in  Medicine , the  nofoloeical  term 
for  an  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm,  < r rather  of  that  part 
of  the  pleura,  or  lin’ng  membrane  of  the  cheft,  which  is 
fpread  upon  the  diaphragm. 

The  membranous  and  mufcular  curtain  which  feparates 
the  lower  vifeera  from  thofe  of  the  brtaft.  being  called  by 
the  ancients  diaphragma  and  phrenes,  the  inflammation  of  it 
has  received  various  denominations.  Hippocrates,  iEgineta* 
Sc c.  mention  the  difeafe  under  the  term  phrenitis  ; intimating 
at  the  fame  time  that  there  are  other  kinds  of  the  difeafe-, 
but  that  the  firft  is  to  be  treated  like  a peripneumony. 
But  to  diftinguifh  this,  from  the  proper  phrenfy,  alfo  called 
phrenitis,  confitling  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  Boerhaave, 
and  others,  have  called  the  difeafe  in  qutlliori  paraphrenitis  }■ 
and  Sauvages  ha3  given  it  a place  in  his  Nofology,  under  the 
title  of  pnraphrenefs.  See  Van  Swieten  Comment,  ad.  § 907- 
Sauvage  Nofol.  Method,  clafs  3.  gen.  t2. 

This  inflammation  has  generally  been  deferibed  by  writers 
as  a very  formidable  difeafe,  and  diftinguifhed  by  fome  pe- 
culiar fymptoms  of  great  feverity.  Thus  Boerhaave  enu- 
merates its  fymptoms  : <s  A paraphrenitis  is  known  by  an 
acute  continual  fever,  with  an  ardent  or  inflammatory  pain  of 
the  affedled  part  of  the  diaphragm,  which,  in  confequence 
of  its  nervous  membranes,  can  hardly  bear  it ; and  this  pain 
is  greatly  increafed  by  infpiration,  coughing,  fneezing,  fill- 
ing the  ftomach,  reaching,  vomiting,  comp  re  fling  or  ftrain- 
ing  of  the  belly  at  ftool,  or  in  difeharging  the  urine  ; the 
breathing  is  hereby  rendered  high  up  in  the  bread,  fmall, 
quick,  and  fuffocative ; performed  by  the  ribs  or  bread  only* 
while  the  abdomen  continues  inactive  ; there  is  a conftant 
delirium;  a drawing  inwards  of  the  hypochondria;  a far- 
donic  or  convulfive  laugh  ; a ccnvulfion,  a raving,  and  a 
gangrene.”  Aphorifm  909. 

Now  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  writers,  that  this  difeafe 
confifts  of  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  extended  over  the 
diaphragm  : i.  e.  of  the  fame  membrane  which  is  affected  in 
pleurify  ; and  therefore  ought  only  be  confidered  as  a variety 
of  the  latter.  In  faCt,  if  the  mufcular  part  of  the  dia- 
phragm is  ever  affeCled  with  acute  inflammation*  it  is  at  lead 
an  extremely  rare  occurrence,  and  morbid  anatomifts  have 
not  pointed  out  its  exiftence,  as  connected  with  any  peculiar 
fet  of  previous  fymptoms.  But  the  pleura  is  frequently 
found  to  have  fuffered  inflammation,  which  has  not  extend- 
ed to  the  mufcular  fubftance,  contiguous  to  it  underneath. 
In  thefe  cafes  Dr.  Cullen  maintains,  and  we  believe  he  is 
fully  fupported  by  the  experience  of  others,  that  the  fymp- 
toms do  not  differ  from  thofe  of  pleurify  ; he  affirms  that  in, 
his  long  practice  he  never  witnefll-d  the  occurrence  of  the 
fardonic  laugh  connected  with  pleuritic  fymptoms  ; and  that 
delirium  often  accompanies  other  forms  of  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  and  their  membranes*  depending,  it  would  feem* 
rather  on  the  high  degree  of  fever,  arid  of  the  phlogiftic 
diathelis  accompanying  them,  than  upon  the  particular  part  of 
the  membrane,  which  is  inflamed.  The  moll  important  con- 
fideration,  however,  is,  that  it  is  agreed  by  thofe  who  have 
given  the  moft  oppofite  opinions  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
difeafe,  that  it  mull  be  treated  like  the  various  forms  of 
pneumonic  inflammation.  See  Van  Swieten-,  loc.  cit.  Cul- 
len, Nofol.  Method,  gen.  11.  fpec.  2.  note. 

DIAPHTHORA,  from  cheefflufua,  to  corrupt , is  ufed 
by  Galen  and  Boerhaave,  to  denote  the  corrupt'on  of  the 
aliments  in  the  ftomach,  and  by  Hippocrates  for  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  foetus  in  the  womb,  and  abort;on. 

DIAPNOICA, 
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DIAPNOICA,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a term  ftri&ly 
employed  to  denote  the  quality  of  medicines,  which  operate 
by  producing  a very  gentle  exhalation  from  the  fkin  ; it  is, 
therefore,  nearly  fynonymous  with  Diaphoretica,  except  that 
this  la  A term  is  ufed  to  denote  the  produdtion  of  more  co- 
pious degrees  of  perfpiration.  The  word  is  from  Aiameu, 
perfpiro.  See  Diaphoretic. 

DIAPORESIS,  At atrofmii,  in  Rhetoric , is  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  the  hefitatjon,  or  uncertainty  of  the  fpeaker. 

We  have  an  example  in  Homer,  where  Ulyffcs,  going  to 
relate  his  fufferings  to  Alcinous,  begins  thus  : 

<c  Ti  ■cr|i;rov,  ti  S'  tvehx,  ti  S’  t 'yaTiov  xarr ?” 

“ Quid  prsmum,  quid  deinde,  quid  pottremo  alloquar  ? 

This  figure  is  mod  naturally  placed  in  the  exordium  or 
introduction  to  a diicourfe.  See  Doubting. 

D1APRF.',  or  Diaper  ed,  in  Heraldry , a dividing  of  a 
field  into  planes,  or  compartments,  in  the  manner  of  fret- 
work ; and  filling  it  with  variety  of  figures. 

This  chiefly  obtains  on  bordures,  which  are  diapered,  or 
fretted  over,  and  the  frets  charged  with  things  proper  to 
bordures. 

DIAPRUNUM,  in  Pharmacy , the  name  of  a com- 
pound ekcluary,  of  which  the  pulp  of  the  Damafcene  prune 
was  the  bafe.  It  is  entirely  obfolete. 

DIAPSALMA,  oiaAo-Xpoi,  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome 
commentators  of  the  Plalms  to  be  equivalent  to  the  unin- 
telligible Hebrew’  word  Selah. 

The  import  of  thefe  words  being  generally  obfeure,  the 
referring  the  readers  from  one  to  the  other,  is  neither  un- 
tying the  knot,  nor  cutting  it,  but  pulling  it  tighter.  The 
true  fignification  of  this  word  is  extremely  uncertain  ; ac- 
cording to  St.  Augullin,  diapfaima  means  a reft,  orpaufe  : 
interpofitum  in  canendo  filentium  : and  Theodoret  Prefat. 
in  Plalm.  fays  : “Diapfaima  igitur  videtur  mihi  inuere  — caa- 
tus  viciffitudinem  : a change  of  key  in  the  mufic,  or  meafure 
in  the  verfe.  St.  Jerom  : that  it  was  an  indication  of  a 
new  fubjedt  in  the  poetry,  or  the  mulic.  Padre  Martini 
Storia  della  Muf.  i.  §o. 

DIAPTOSIS,  a term  in  ancient  Greek  mufic,  to  exprefs 
a fmall  fucceflive  fall,  and  rife,  and  likewife  in  canto  fermo, 
by  the  moderns  : as  C B C or  E D E. 

DIAR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Chorafan  ; ioo  miles  N.N.E,  of  Herat. 

DJAR,  a fmall  port  of  the  Red  fea,  whofe  entrance  is 
at  the  N.E.,  about  3 fathoms  deep  throughout,  unlefs 
juft  upon  the  fouth-lide,  and  perfectly  fheltered  from 
any  wind.  N.  lat.  230  36'  9". 

DIARBEK,  or  Diarbekir,  acityof  Afiatic Turkey,  and 
capital  of  a province  of  the  fame  name,  is  fituated  on  a de- 
lightful plain,  near  the  weft  bank  and  head  of  the  Tigris,  and 
was  formerly  called  Amid,  and  by  the  Turks  Kara- Amid,  or 
Karamed.  (See  Amid.)  It  is  well  fortified,  being  encom- 
pafied  with  a double  wall,  flanked  with  72  towers,  and 
one  of  the  moft  populous  and  commercial  towns  of  Afiatic 
Turkey.  In  Diarbek  are  two  or  three  (lately  piazzas,  or 
market  places,  well  iiored  with  all  kinds  of  rich  merchan- 
dize, and  a large  magnificent  mofque,  formerly  a Chriftian 
church.  Its  chief  manufacture  confilts  in  the  drefling, 
tanning,  and  dyeing  of  goat  fkin?,  commonly  called  Tur- 
key leather,  of  which  it  has  a very  great  vent  in  many  parts 
of  Europe  and  Alia  : befides  this,  there  is  another  of  dyed 
fine  linen  and  cotton  cloths,  which  are  nearly  as  much  va- 
lued. It  is  laid  to  contain  no  lefs  than  20,000  Chrillians, 
two-thirds  of  whom  are  Armenians,  and  the  reft  Neftorians 
or  Jacobites,  together  with  fome  few  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  This  place  is  much  frequented  by  pilgrims  of  all 


nations  and  religions,  and  has,  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  ac- 
commodations for  the  caravans  that  go  to  or  from  Perfia. 
Females  enjoy  in  this  town  a great  degree  of  liberty,  and 
are  commonly  feen  in  the  public  walks,  in  company  with 
the  Chriltian  women,  with  whom  they  live  on  terms  of  fa- 
miliarity and  friendfnip  ; and  the  men  are  polite,  affable, 
and  courteous.  The  city  is  under  the  government  of  a 
pacha,  whofe  dominions  and  power  are  very  extenfive  :• 
and  he  has  commonly  a body  of  20,000  horfe  under  his  com- 
mand, for  repelling  the  frequent  incurfions  of  the  Curds 
and  Tartars,  who  go  out  on  horfeback  to  rob  the  caravans. 
The  adjacent  territory  is  rich  and  beautiful  ; the  bread,  wine, 
and  flefh  excellent  ; the  fruits  exquifite,  and  the  pigeons 
better  and  larger  than  any  in  Europe.  It  is  diftant  about 
155  miles  from  Aleppo,  600  miles  N.W.  of  Ifpahan,  and 
540  E.S.E.  of  Conftantinople.  N.  lat.  37°j4'.  E.  long. 
39 ° 24'- 

DIARBEKIR,  Di'Arbeckr,  or  Diarbeck,  a pro- 
vince of  Afiatic  Turkey,  which,  in  its  largeft  extent,  com- 
prehends the  province  of  Diarbekir,  properly  fo  called, 
Yarack,  and  Curdiftan,  which  were  the  ancient  countries  of 
Mesopotamia,  Chaldasa,  and  Affyria,  with  Babylon.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  dhyar,  a duke,  and  bekr,  country,  and 
denotes  the  duke’s  country.  It  extends  along  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  from  N.N.W.  to  S.E. ; that 
is,  from  mount  Taurus,  which  divides  it  from  Turcomania 
on  the  north,  to  the  inmoft  rccefs  of  the  Perfian  gulf  on  the 
fouth,  about  600  miles  ; and  from  eaft  to  weft,  that  if, 
from  Perfia  on  the  eaft,  to  Syria  and  Arabia  Deferta  on 
the  weft,  in  fome  places  200  and  in  ethers  about  300  miles  5 
but  in  the  fouthern  or  lower  parts,  not  above  130.  As  it 
extends  from  the  30th  to  the  38th  degree  of  latitude,  its  air 
is  temperate  ; and  its  foil  is  rich  and  fertile.  Almoft  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  lies  through  this 
country. 

Diarbeck  Proper  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Turcomania, 
on  the  W.  by  Syria,  on  the  S.  by  part  of  Arabia  Deferta 
and  Irac  Proper,  and  on  the  E.  by  Curdiftan.  It  was  the 
Padan  -xYram  of  Mofes,  the  latter  being  the  general  name  of 
Syria,  and  the  former  fignitying  fruitful,  which  epithet  is  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  this  country,  as  it  yields  corn,  wine,  oil, 
fruits,  and  all  neceffaries  of  life  in  great  abundance.  The  go- 
vernment, under  a begler-bey.is  divided  into  19  fangiacats,and 
5 other  diftridls,  called  “ Hakinmet,”  which  are  free.  Eleven 
of  the  fangiacats  belong  to  the  Turks,  and  8 in  Curdiftan, 
which  acknowledge  the  grand  Signor,  but  whofe  chiefs  are 
hereditary.  The  principal  towns  are  Diarbek  and  Moful. 

DIARIA,  in  Medicine,  the  term  given  by  the  Latins  to 
a (hurt  fpecies  of  fever,  which  is  frequently  begun  and  ter- 
minated within  the  courfe  of  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  the 
fame  with  the  Ephemera  of  the  Greeks,  which  fee. 

DI ARPA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Ar- 
menia. 

DIARRHODON,  in  Pharmacy,  a name  formerly  given 
to  feveral  medicines,  of  which  rofe-leaves  were  the  chief  ex- 
pedient. 

DIARRHOEA,  in  Medicine,  from  perjluo,  I flow 

through , in  popular  language,  loofenefs,  purging,  a ddeafe 
confuting  in  more  frequent  and  more  liquid  evacuations  by 
(tool,  than  is  ufual. 

This  leading  and  charadleriftic  fymptom  is  fo  diverfified 
in  its  degree,  in  its  caufes,  and  in  the  variety  of  matter  eva- 
cuated, that  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  give  any  general  hifto- 
ry  of  the  aifeafe  : and  it  not  only  varies  greatly,  as  in  idio- 
pathic affedlion,  but  is  a common  or  accidental  attendant 
upon  many  diforders,  both  acute  and  chronic,  general  and 
local.  Hence  in  order  to  decide  upon  its  nature,  and  more 
4 E 2 particularly 
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particularly  to  dir-£t  its  treatment  with  propriety  and  fuc- 
cefs,  it  is  obvioufly  nectffary  to  mveftigate  its  rife,  progrefs, 
duration,  or  recurrence,  its  preceding  and  accompanying 
fvmptoms,  and  its  affi/ned  or  p obable  caufes,  with  minute- 
nefs  and  accuracy.  The  difeafes  v.'hich  refemble  diarrhoea, 
in  the  leading  charajfteriftic,  are  dj  fentery,  and  cholera  ; but 
they  differ  tffentially. 

Diarrhoea  is  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  dvfentery,  by  being 
generally  without  fever,  and  by  the  alvine  evacuations  c~n- 
fifting  of  the  natural  feculent  matter,  though  in  a more  li- 
quid date  ; and  by  the  ab fence  of  tenefmus,  or  violent  bear- 
ing down,  which  attends  dyfentery.  There  is  alio  in  the 
latter  diforder  mere  fevere  griping,  than  in  diarrhoea,  but 
this  occafionaiiy  occurs  in  the  diarrhoea,  and  therefore  is  not 
a decisive  diftindtion.  There  is,  however,  a mutual  alliance 
bet  ween  the  two  difeafes,  which  occaliona'ly  pafs  into  each 
other  ; a diarrhoea,  if  negledled  or  improperly  treated,  fome- 
times  being  converted  into  dyfentery;  and  a dyfentery, 
when  its  worft  fymptomshave  been  lubdued,  fometimes  leav- 
ing a diarrhoea  behind.  Dr.  Cullen  mentions  the  contagious 
nature  of  the  dyfentery,  as  another  diagnoftic  fymptom, 
but,  in  this  country,  and  in  fporadic  cafes  particular- 
ly, the  dyfentery  is  not  contagious.  See  Dysentery. 

A diarrhoea  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  cholera  chiefly  by 
the  difference  of  their  caufes,  which,  in  cholera,  are  of  one 
peculiar  kind,  namely,  a profufe  overflow  of  bile  ; but 
in  diarrhoea,  greatly  diverflfied.  Hence  the  evacuations  in 
the  diarrhoea  are  very  various  ; in  cholera  they  confitt  chief- 
ly or  folely  of  bibous  matter,  which  is  copioufly  difcharg- 
ed  by  {tool,  and  alio  thrown  upwards  by  vomiting.  See 
Cholera. 

The  varieties  in  the  colour,  fmell,  and  appearance  of  the 
dejedlions  in  diarrhoea,  have  not  only  given  origin  to  parti- 
cular denominations  for  certain  forms  of  the  difeafe,  but  they 
alfo  afford  very  important  inftruftion  to  the  practitioner  in 
bis  enquiry  into  thtir  peculiar  feat  and  caufe.  Thus,  when 
the  ftools  are  of  the  proper  flercorareous  quality,  the  diar- 
rhoea, which  often  arifes  from  an  overgorging  of  the  ftomach 
with  too  much  food,  has  been  termed  diarrhoea  crapulofa . 
When  the  food  paffes  off  by  ftool  in  an  undigefted  ltate,  it 
is  termed  D.  lietiteria  ; this  lias  been  confidered  by  molt 
writers  as  a diftirift  difeafe,  but  Dr.  Cullen  has  inftly  deem- 
ed it  a variety  of  diarrhoea.  The  fame  obfervation  applies 
to  the  D.  ccellaca,  or  ceeliac  paffion,  when  the  ftools  are  of 
a milky  appearance,  and  are  fuppofed  to  confift  chiefly  of 
chyle,  which  parted  the  mouths  of  the  ladleals  without  being 
abforbed.  When  the  ftools  confift  of  a confiderable  portion 
of  a glairy  mucus,  the  D.  mucofa  or  pituitofa  is  faid  to  exift  : 
the  fecretion  of  the  mucu3  of  the  inteftines  is  particularly 
augmented  by  acrid  fubftances  parting  through  them,  fuch 
as  draftic  cathartics,  and  alfo  by  the  external  application 
of  cold,  efpecially  to  the  feet.  When  very  watery  and  thin, 
the  D . colliquativa  is  produced ; when  black,  the  melcena,  &c. 
See  Dejection. 

The  eflential  part  of  this  difeafe,  then,  confifts  in  a pre- 
ternatural increafe  of  the  periftaltic  motion,  and  of  the  fe- 
cretions,  in  the  whole  ora  great  part  of  the  inteftinal  canal  ; 
and  the  predifpofing  caufe  cf  the  difeafe,  is  a peculiar  irri- 
tability of  the  inteftines,  and  of  the  fee  reting  veffels  which 
open  upon  their  internal  furface, 

The  feveral  exciting  caufes  of  diarrhoea  may  be  referred 
to  two  different  claffes.  The  firft  comprifes  diforders  of 
certain  parts  of  the  body,  which,  either  from  a fympathy 
of  the  inteftines  with  thefe  parts,  or  from  their  connection 
with  the  fyltem  at  large,  occafion  an  increafed  adtion  of  the 
inteftines,  without  the  transference  of  any  ftimulant  matter 
from  the  primary  difeafed  part  to  them.  'Thus,  the  gene- 


ral fympathy  of  the  inteftines  is  often  manlfefted  in  perfons 
under  the  influence  of  certain  pafiions  of  the  mind,  as  anger, 
fear,  and  fome  others,  which  occafionaiiy  excite  a diarrhoea. 
And  among  the  difeafes  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  which 
affedt  the  inteftines,  the  irritation  of  dentition,  in  infants, 
maybe  mentioned  as  a familiar  illuftration,  as  it  is  ftldom 
difficult  and  painful  without  occaiioning  diarrhoea.  The 
fympathy  between  the  fkin  and  the  bowels  is  particularly 
great  in  many  individuals,  fo  that  a chill,  or  the  application 
of  cold  and  moifture,  efpecially  to  the  feet,  will  generally  ex- 
cite a diarrhoea  : and  the  fame  fympathy  is  {hewn  in  others, 
by  the  occurrence  of  diarrhoea  from  the  fuppreffion  of  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  or  the  flopping  of  profufe  or  habitual  dif- 
charges  from  fores,  See. 

The  fecond  clafs  of  occafional  caufes  of  the  increafed  adtion 
of  the  inteftines,  conflfts  of  the  ftimuli  which  are  applied  di« 
redtly  to  the  inteftines  themfelves  ; and  thefe  are  of  various 
kinds.  They  may  be  fubllances  introduced  by  the  mouth  ; 
or  poured  into  the  inteftines  by  the  feveral  excretories  open- 
ing into  them  ; or  poured  from  certain  preternatural  openings 
made  into  them  in  certain  difeafes. 

Of  the  irritating  matters  introduced  by  the  month,  the 
aliments  commonly  taken  in  are  the  firft  to  be  mentioned  ; 
for,  although  when  properly  digefted,  they  are  reduced  to  a 
bland  and  unftimulating  matter;  yet  when  too  gr.eat  a quan- 
tity is  taken,  fo  as  to  load  the  ftomach,  and  prevent  their  due 
digeftion,  they  are  fent  in  a crude  and  irritating  {fate  to  the 
inteftines,  and,  ft  insulating  the  excretories  and  the  furface  as 
they  pafs  along,  they  excite  a diarrhoea,  by  which  the  confti- 
tution  rids  itfeif  of  the  irritation.  Various  fubftances  are 
often  mixed  with  the  aliment,  or  taken  as  food,  which  are  of 
a ftimulant  nature  to  the  inteftines,  although  taken  in  mode- 
rate quantity  ; fuch  as  acefcent  fermenting  liquors,  vegetable 
acids,  crude  and  four  fruits  ; even  the  faline  and  laccharine 
parts  of  the  food,  if  taken  in  an  over-proportion,  will  excite 
diarrhoea.  There  are  alfo  peculiar  idiofyncraftes  in  fome 
individuals,  in  whom  particular  articles  of  food,  which  are 
altogether  inoffenlive  to  people  in  general,  excite  diarrhoea 
whenever  taken.  A fudden  change  of  the  diet,  as  from  ani- 
mal to  vegetable  matters,  and  the  contrary,  is  liable  to  occa- 
fion diarrhoea  ; as  is  aifo  a change  in  the  water,  or  bread,  to 
which  we  have  been  accultomed. 

The  other  matters  introduced  by  the  mouth,  which  may 
be  the  caufes  of  diarrhoea,  are  t’nofe  which  are  taken  as 
medicines,  pofkfling  the  faculty  of  ftimulating  the  alimentary 
canal.  Thus  in  the  lift  of  the  Materia  Medina,  we  have  a 
long  catalogue  of  thofe,  named  cathartics,  or  purgatives. 
Thefe,  given  in  a certain  quantity,  occafion  a temporary 
diarrhoea,  and  given  in  very  large  dofes,  or  even  moderately 
in  very  irritable  habits,  they  may  produce  it  in  excefs,  and 
continue  it  longer  than  the  ufual  time,  producing  that  fpecies 
of  diarrhoea,  named  a hypercatharfis . 

The  matters  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines,  from 
the  excretories  opening  into  them,  and  which  may  occafion 
diarrhoea,  are  either  thofe  from  the  pancreat'c  and  b hary 
dudts,  or  thofe-from  the  excretories  in  the  coats  of  the  intef- 
tines themfelves.  The  changes  in  the  pancreatic  fecretion 
cannot  be  exactly  afeertained  ; but  it  is  probable  that  a m r- 
bid  and  acrid  fluid  may  iffue  from  it,  even  while  ftiil  entire  in 
its  ftrudture,  but  mere  efpecially  when  it  is  in  a luppurated, 
fchirrous,  or  cancerous  {late,  and  occafion  diarrhoea.  We 
know  well,  that  the  bile  is  often  poured  out  from  the  biliary 
dudf,  both  in  greater  and  leffer  quantity  than  ufual.  and 
diarrbcea  is  often  the  confequence  of  both  ; nor  can  it  be 
doubted,  that  the  bile  is  often  poured  out  much  char  ged  in 
its  qualities,  if  the  condition  of  the  ftools  can  be  a {fumed  as 
affording  evidence  of  fuch  change.  (See  Dejection.) 

’ . Where 
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Where  the  bile  is  increafed  in  quantity,  and  the  ftools  are 
extremely  yellow  with  bilious  matter,  the  diarrhoea,  thus  occa- 
fioned,  muft  be  conlidered  as  a gentle  cholera,  differing  from 
this  difeafeonly  in  the  leffer  degree  of  its  fymptoms ; and  in 
hot  weather,  fuch  a diarrhoea  biliofa  is  not  uncommon.  But 
beliae  bile,  varying  in  quantity  and  quality,  the  biliary  duft 
may  pour  out  pus,  or  other  matter,  from  abfcetTes  in  the  liver, 
which  may  be  the  caufe  of  a diarrhoea.  Some  practical 
writers  take  notice  of  a diarrhoea,  in  which  a thin  and  bloody 
liquid  is  difcharged  ; which  they  fuppofe  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  liver,  and  have  therefore  given  the  difeafe  the  name 
of  hepatirrhcea ; but  it  is  at  leaft  a very  rare  occurrence. 
The  black  difcharge  by  ftool,  termed  melee na,  which  confifts 
principally  of  impcrfedly  coagulated  bloot,  fometimes,  with- 
out doubt,  proceeds  from  the  liver ; but  occafionally  from 
the  furface  of  the  inteftines  themfelves,  as  mentioned  in  the 
article  laft  referred  to. 

A fecond  fet  of  excretories,  from  which  matter  is  poured 
into  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines,  comprehends  thofe  from  the 
coats  of  the  inteftines  themfelves ; which  are  either  the  exhalant 
extremities  of  the  arteries,  or  the  excretories  from  the  mucous 
foliicles ; both  thefe  fources  occur  in  prodigious  number  over 
the  internal  furface  of  the  whole  inteftinal  canal.  It  is  probable 
that  it  is  chiefly  the  effuflon  from  thefe  fources,  which,  in  mad 
inftances,  constitutes  the  liquid  matter  of  the  ftools  occurring 
in  diarrhoea.  The  effnfton  from  thefe  excretories  may  be 
increaftd,  not  only  by  the  increafed  adtion  of  the  inteftines 
from  the  Stimuli  before  mentioned,  but  alfo  from  an  increafed 
afflux  of  fluid  from  other  parts.  Thus  when  the  fuperficial 
vcflels  are  contracted  by  external  cold,  a greater  quantity  of 
fluids  may  be  determined  to  the  inteftines.  In  like  manner 
ferum  or  other  fluids  may  be  abforbed  from  the  cavities  in 
which  they  have  been  ftagnant,  and  be  poured  into  the  in- 
teftines, as  frequently  happens  in  particular  ia  dropftes. 
Cullen,  Firft  Lines,  § 1483. 

A third  fource  of  matter,  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the 
inteftines,  and  producing  diarrhoea,  is  from  thofe  preternatural 
openings,  occafloned  by  difeales  in  the  inteftines  or  neigh- 
bouring parts.  Thu?  the  blood  veffels  on  the  internal  furface 
of  the  inteftines  may  be  opened  by  erofion,  rupture,  or  an- 
atiomofis,  and  pour  into  the  cavity  their  blood,  which,  either 
by  its  quantity,  or  by  its  acrimony,  whether  inherent  or 
acquired  by  ftagnation,  may  give  rife  to  a diarrhoea,  evacu- 
ating bloody  matter.  In  this  wayr,  the  melcena  or  morbus 
niger,  before  mentioned,  is  lometimes  produced.  The  rup- 
ture of  abfeeffes,  feat  d in  the  coats  of  the  inteftines  them- 
ieives,  or  in  the  contiguous  vifeera,  which,  during  the  inflam- 
matory ftate,  had  formed  adheiions  to  the  inteftines,  may 
likewife  occaiion  a diarrhoea,  in  which  purulent  or  famous 
matter,  mixed  with  more  or  iefs  blood,  will  be  difcharged. 

Diarrhoea,  in  one  or  other  of  the  forms  above  deferibed, 
not  only  occurs  alone,  as  an  idiopathic  difeafe  ; but  it  alfo 
accompanies  from  time  to  time  many  other  difeafes,  of  which 
it  becomes  a prominent  fymptom,  and  in  which  it  fometimes 
proves  critical  and  fidutary,  but  often  fo  much  the  contrary, 
as  to  demand  particular  attention.  In  fevers,  for  example,  it 
is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  , and  if  it  appears  late  in  the 
difeafe,  when  the  debility  is  great,  it  is  often  a very  unma- 
nageable and  dangerous  fymptom.  After  the  meafles  a 
diarrhoea  frequently  appears,  and  is  often  fidutary  ; but  in 
many  inftances  it  has  proved  more  fatal  than  the  difeafe  itfclf, 
as  is  faid  to  have  been  the  cafe  in  the'  fatal  epidemic  meafl.s 
in  the  iiland  of  St.  Helena,  in  the  year  1807.  Diarrhoea  is 
one  of  the  moil  common  diforders  attendant  on  difficult  den- 
tition in  children  ; in  faff,  almoft  every  irritation  which  ex- 
cites feveriftintfs  in  young  children,  is  apt  to  occaiion 
diarrhoea.  It  is  likewife  a fymptom  of  the  prefence  of  worms 


in  the  inteftines,  which  animals  ought,  perhaps,  to  havfi 
been  enumerated  among  the  morbid  Itimuli  of  the  inteftines, 
before  detailed.  In  the  laft  ftage  of  pulmonary  cenfump- 
tion,  a colliquative  diarrhoea,  which  is  liable  to  alternate  with 
the  colliquative  fweats,  is  an  almoft  univerfal  occurrence. 

Our  judgment  as  to  the  event  of  this  disorder,  thus  various 
in  its  nature  and  caufes,  muft  be  deduced  from  a confidera- 
tion  of  the  age,  confutation,  and  previous  ftate  of  health  of 
the  patient  ; from  the  sffignabie  caufes  of  the  difeafe,  its  du- 
ration. its  concomitant  fymptoms,  and  its  effects  upon  the 
general  habit,  and  likewife  from  the  operation  ol  the  reme- 
dies already  employed. 

Cure. — In  conference  of  this  great  variety  in  the  nature 
of  the  difeafe,  the  method  of  treatment  in  diarrhoea  muft  be 
neceffarilv  various ; in  many  cafes,  it  can  only  be  palliative  ; 
and  where  the  dilcharge  is  obviouflv  falutary,  it  muft  be  en- 
couraged under  proper  regulations.  As  it  confifts  effentially 
of  a preternatural  increafe  of  the  periftaltic  motion,  and  of  the 
fecretory  actions  of  the  inteftines ; fo  the  leading  indications 
of  cure  will  turn  upon  one  or  other  of 'the  following  circum- 
ftances:  whether  it  appearto  arife  from  1.  A morbid  irritability 
of  the  inteftines  ; 1.  A preternatural  ftimulus  applied  to  them ; 
or,  3.  A combination  of  thefe  two.  The Jirfl  indication  will 
require  the  irritability  to  be  allayed  ; the  fecond , that  the 
offending  matter  be  expelled,  or  its  acrimony  corrected  ; and 
the  third  will  demand  a mixed  plan,  eoufiftmg  of  the  other 
two,  either  jointly  or  alternately,  together  with  an  attention 
to  the  ftate  of  other  fun&bns  and  organs,  which  may  affc& 
that  of  the primes  via. 

The  means  adapted  to  fulfil  the JirJl  indication,  or  to  allay 
the  morbid  irritability  of  the  inteftines,  will  confift  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  opiates;  and  of  aftringents,  fuch  as  the 
Catechu,  Hacmatoxylon,  or  logwood,  and  Kino;  the 
tonic  bitters,  fuch  as  Colombo,  Simarouba,  and  others  of 
that  clafs.  “ There  has  been  forne  heipation,”  fays  Dr. 

C alien,  “ about  the  employment  of  aftringent  medicines,  in 
recent  cafes,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  they  might  occaiion 
the  retention  of  an  acrid  matter  that  Ihoutd  be  thrown  out. 

I cannot,  however,  well  underftafld,  or  a Sign  the  cafes,  in 
which  fuch  caution  is  neceffary  ; and  I think  that  the  power 
of  aftringents  is  feldom  fo  great  as  to  render  their  uie  very 
dangerous.  The  only  difficulty  which  has  occurred  to  me, 
with  reipect  to  their  ufe,  lias  been  to  judge  of  the  circum- 
ftances  to  which  they  are  efpecially  adapted.  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  only  in  thofe  cafes,  where  the  irritability  of  the  in- 
teftines depends  upon  a lofs  oi  tone:  and  this  I think  may 
occur  either  from  the  debility  of  the  whole  fyftern,  or  from 
caufes  adding  on  the  inteftines.  All  violent  or  long  continued 
fpafmodic  and  convuifive  afLciions  of  the  inteftinal  canal 
nectffariiy  induce  a debility;  and  fuch  caufes  often  take 
place,  from  violent  irritation  in  colic,  dyfentery,  cholera,  and 
diarrhoea.  The  fame  objection,”  Dr.  Cullen  adds,  “ has 
been  made  to  the  ufe  of  opiates,  in  recent  cafes  of  diarrhoea, 
as  to  that  of  aftringents  ; but  on  no  good  grounds  : for  the 
effedft  of  opiates,  as  aftringent,  is  never  very  permanent  ; and 
an  evacuation,  depending  upon  irritation,  tnough  it  may  be 
for  fome  time  fufpended  by  opiates,  yet  al  ways  returns  very 
foon.  It  is  only  by  taking  off  irritation  that  opiates  are  ufe- 
ful  m diarrhoea  ; and,  therefore,  when  the  difeafe  depends 
upon  an  increafe  of  irritability  alone,  or  when,  though  pro- 
ceeding from  irritation,  that  irritation  is  corrected  orexhauft- 
ed,  opiates  are  the  mo  ft  ufd'ut  and  certain  remedy.  And 
though  opiates  are  not  fuited  to  corredi  or  remove  an  irritation 
applied,  they  are  often  of  great  benefit  in  fu'.pending  the  ef- 
fects of  that  irritation,  whenever  thefe  are  violent : and,  upon 
the  whole,  it  will  appear,  that  opiates  may  be  very  frequent- 
ly, and  with  great  propriety,  employed  in  the  of  diarr- 
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lioea.”  Firft  Lines,  § 1502-3.  In  the  cafes  of  lientery,  of  the 
diarrhoea  mucofa,  efpecial!y  when  it  has  arifen  from  acrid  pur- 
gation, conftituting  a hypercatharf.s , and  in  all  inftanccs  of 
colliquative  diarrhoea,  the  adminiftration  of  opiates  is  obvious- 
ly requifite,  and  we  apprehend  there  is  no  room  for  diverfity 
of  opinion  on  the  fubjedt;  and  thefe  are  the  principal  modifi- 
cations of  diarrhoea,  to  which  this  indication  is  applicable. 

The  means  adapted  to  fulfil  the  fecund  indication,  of  re- 
moving a preternatural  ftimulus  from  the  inteftines,  confift  in 
the  adminiftration  of  evacuants,  or  correftors  of  acrimony. 
Hence  the  ufe  of  emetics,  of  purgatives,  of  glyfters,  with 
the  one  view  ; and  of  mucilaginous  diluents,  alkalies,  abforb- 
ents,  antifeptics,  -with  the  other. 

As  indigeftion  and  crudities  prefent  in  the  ftomach,  are 
frequently  the  caufe  of  diarrhoea,  fo  emetics  have  often  been 
found  ferviceable  in  this  complaint.  Their  utility  may  alio 
extend,  perhaps,  beyond  the  mere  evacuation  of  the  ftomach, 
as  vomiting  may  occafion  fome  inverfion  of  the  periftaltic 
motion,  which  isdetcrminedtoo  much  downwardsin  diarrhoea. 
But  purging  has  been  fuppofed  more  neceflary,  to  remove  the 
crudities  that  have  palled  into  the  bowels,  and  it  is  an  almolt 
universal  pradlice  among  the  people  at  large,  to  give  a purge 
for  the  cure  of  a diarrhoea.  But  this  practice,  in  the  opinion 
of  that  able  phyfician,  whofe  name  we  have  fo  often  had  oc- 
cafion to  quote,  we  mean  Dr.  Cullen,  is  founded  on  very 
miftaken  notions  refpedling  the  difeafe,  and  feems  to  be  for 
the  mod  part  fuperfluous,  and  in  many  cafes  hurtful.  It 
refts  upon  the  fuppoiition  of  an  acrimony  prefent  in  the  in- 
teftines, that  ought  to  be  carried  out  by  purging.  But  from 
whatever  fource  the  acrimony,  which  can  excite  a diarrhoea, 
arifts,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  he  fays,  fufficient  to  evacuate  it- 
felf,  fo  far  as  that  can  be  done  by  purging  ; and  as  in  cholera, 
fo  in  the  fame  kind  of  diarrhoea,  it  will  be  more  proper  to  af- 
fift  the  evacuation  by  diluents  and  demulcents,  than  to  in- 
creafe  the  irritation  by  purgatives. 

This  opinion  is  extremely  rational,  and,  when  merely  op- 
pofed  to  the  indilcriminate  ufe  of  purgatives  in  diarrhoea,  its 
juftnefs  is  undeniable.  But  we  believe,  that,  in  avoiding  one 
extreme,  the  profeffor  has  given  a fandlion  to  another.  In 
a recent  cafe  of  idiopathic  diarrhoea,  fuch  as  the  crapulofa,  or 
that  from  cold,  a gentle  purgative  is  feldom,  if  ever,  in  the 
flighted  degree  hurtful;  it  expedites  the  irritating  fordes  from 
the  bowels,  which,  however  plaufible  the  fuppofition  of  their 
invariably  purging  off  themfelves,  we  believe  are  frequently 
found,  in  fadf,  to  be  imperfe&ly  carried  off,  and  to  remain 
partially  behind,  keeping  up  a degree  of  irritation,  which 
continues  the  diarrhoea,  and  even  converts  it  into  dyfentery. 
Wherever  any  material  degree  of  tenefmusis  obferved,  a pur- 
gative is  generally  indicated,  and,  if  the  bowels  be  very  irri- 
table, its  irritating  quality  may  be  diminilhed  by  combining  a 
fmall  dofe  of  an  opiate  with  it. 

The  acrimony,  which  excites  diarrhoea,  efpecially  in  children, 
is  moft  commonly  of  an  acid  nature,  and  is  generated  in  the 
ftomach,  during  the  irnperfedt  digeftion  of  the  food.  Alka- 
line and  abforbent  medicines  tend  to  neutralize  it, and  therefore 
to  remove  the  irritation  of  this  acrimonious  caufe  of  diarrhoea. 
Antifeptics  have  been  recommended,  for  the  purpofe  of  cor- 
redtmg  a putrid  acrimony  in  the  inteftines,  in  malignant  fe- 
vers. The  theory  is  queftionable ; but  thofe  antifeptics 
which  are  at  the  fame  time  powerful  cordials  and  ftimularts, 
fuch  as  wine,  and  alcohol,  are  ufeful  auxiliaries  in  removing 
fuch  a diarrhoea,  together  with  other  fymptoms  of  thofe  fevers. 

When  the  third  indication  occurs  ; when  there  is,  at  the 
fame  time,  a morbid  irritability  of  the  inteftines,  and  an  un- 
ufual  ftimulus  applied  to  them,  the  latter  mult  be  removed 
or  corrected,  where  that  is  pradlicable,  by  evacuants  or  other 
means,  and  the  irritability  moderated.  Abforbents,  fuch  as 
preparations  of  chalk,  teftaceous  powders,  lime-water  taken 
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with  milk,  will  tend  to  corredl  any  acid  acrimouy,  that  may 
be  formed  in  the  canal ; while  gentle  laxatives  may  be  com* 
bined  with  them,  fuch  as  rhubarb.  Thefe  are  principally- 
indicated  in  cafes  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  in  debilitated  habit?. 
A determination  of  the  fluids  to  the  fkin,  by  diaphoretics,  by 
warm  bathing,  by  reftoring  fuppreffed  difeharges,  or  fubftitut* 
ing  fuch  as  may  be  equivalent,  by  warm  clothing,  friftion, 
and  the  exercife  of  geftation,  will  aid  in  fulfilling  this  indica- 
tion ; efpeciaily  in  cafes  where  the  occurrence  of  diarrhoea  is 
obvioufiy  connefted  with  the  application  of  cold,  the  fup- 
preffion  of  cutaneous  excretions,  or  with  a generally  debili- 
tated habit.  This  purpofe  is  alfo  more  effedlually  accorn- 
piifhed,  when  a courfe  of  fuitable  diet  is  purfued  at  the  fame 
time;  efpeciaily  the  ufe  of  milk,  rice,  the  amylaceous  parts 
of  vegetables,  fuch  as  arrow  root,  tapioca,  fago,  &c.  with 
animal  broths  and  jellies.  Dr.  Heberden  recommends  the 
combination  of  fpices  with  the  vegetable  mucilages,  as  the 
nutmeg,  cinnamon,  &c. ; or  the  combination  of  cretaceous 
medicines,  with  the  fpices,  and  opiates.  He  alfo  advifes  the 
ufe  of  a fpoonful  of  mutton  fuet  diffolved  in  four  ounces  of 
warm  wilk,  twice  a day,  both  as  medicine  and  nutriment  to  a 
patient  under  chronic  diarrhoea.  See  Commentarii  de  Morb. 
Curatione,  p.  iaS.  A fimilar  remedy  was  recommended  by 
fir  John  Pringle  in  the  diarrhoea  which  fuccegds  to  dyfentery. 
Dis.  of  the  Army. 

D 1 arrhoea,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a port  of  Africa,  in  the 
Cyrenaica.  Ptolemy. 

DIARTHROSIS,  in  Anatomy,  is  a general  term  applied 
to  all  thofe  conjundtions  of  bones,  which  are  capable  of  motion. 
The  various  fpecies  of  diarthrofis  are  named  accordingto  the 
figure  of  the  united  furfaces;  or  the  degree  of  motion  which 
they  are  capable  of  performing.  1 . D . planiformis ; in  which 
the  oppofed  fuperficies  are  nearly  plain;  e.  g.  in  the  oblique 
proceffes  of  the  vertebrae,  in  the  articulations  of  the  carpus, 
tarfus.  &c.  2.  D.  orbicularis;  where  a rounded  head  of  one 

bone  is  received  into  a cavity  of  another.  Of  this  there  are 
two  kinds;  enarthrofs,  where  the  head  is  large,  and  the  ca- 
vity deep  ; as  in  the  hip  joint,  which  is  the  only  fpccimen  in 
the  human  body:  arthrodia , where  the  convexity  and  conca- 
vity are  not  fo  confiderable,  as  in  the  fhoulder,  lower  joints, 
&c.  The  diftindPons  arifing  from  the  extent  of  motion  per- 
formed are  ; 1.  D.  laxa,  which  admits  of  diftindl  motion, 
and Jlricla,  in  which  the  motion  is  very  obfeure.  The  diar- 
throfis planiformis  is  in  all  cafes  of  the  latter  defeription  ; 
while  the  D.  orbicularis  may  belong  to  either  kind.  The 
joints  of  the  atlas  and  occiput,  of  the  ribs  and  vertebrae, 
malleus  and  incus,  &c.  are  cafes  of  D.  orbicularis  ftridta  ; 
i.  e.  the  joint  is  formed  by  a convex  head  of  bone  received 
into  a cavity  of  the  other,  and  the  motion  allowed  of  is 
fmall  in  extent.  Thofe  examples  of  D.  laxa,  in  which  the 
bones  admit  only  of  flexion  and  extenfiori,  conftitute  the 
fpecies  ginglymus,  or  hinge-like  joint:  as  in  the  elbow,  fecond 
and  third  joints  of  the  fingers,  & c.  In  other  inftances  one 
bone  can  move  in  a circular  diredPon  on  the  other;  and  this 
is  called  D.  trocho-eides ; it  is  exemplified  in  all  the  arthrodia 
articulations. 

DIARY,  a term  fometimes  ufed  for  a journal,  or  day- 
book, containing  an  account  of  every  day’s  proceeding.  Thus 
we  fay  diaries  of  the  weather,  &c. 

Diary  Fever,  is  a fever  of  one  day.  See  Diaria,  and 
Ephemera. 

DIAS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in 
Lycia.  Steph.  Byz. 

DIASCHISMA,  i n Ancient  M ufe,  an  interval  confifting 
of  half  a lemitone  minor.  It  is  an  interval  fo  called  by  Pytha- 
goras, Overend,  See.  its  ratio  is  ® and  is  the  comma 

maximum  or  comma  of  Boetius,  the  ancient  comma,  and 
the  quint-wolf  of  earl  Stanhope;  it  is  the  difference  between 
■ 3 the 
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the  apotome  and  limma,  its  common  logarithm  being 
.9941148,6097.  and  in  the  logs,  of  Euler  .0195500,  being 
that  decimal  part  of  an  oftave  : it  is  equal  to  12  fchifmas 
and  a minute,  or  12  E + m.  This  interval  may  alfo  be 
Compofed  by  the  following  additions  of  intervals,  •viz.  fchifma 
and  a major  comma  : or  two  fchifmas  and  a minor  comma.  The 
following  differences  of  intervals  alfo  produce  the  diafchifma, 
viz.  two  minor  commas  from  a femitone  minimum  ; a minor 
comma  from  two  major  commas ; a tone  major  from  two 
apotomes;  two  limmas  from  a tone  major;  a medius  rrfidual 
from  an  hyperoche;  three  mmor  commas  irom  two  enhar- 
monic diefes  ; four  enharmonic  diefes  from  three  femitones 
minimum  ; a femitone  minimum  from  four  major  commas  ; an 
octave  from  fix  tones  major;  feven  odfaves  from  12  major 
fifths;  five  odlaves  from  12  minor  fourths;  and  5 major 
fifths  from  feven  minor  fourths.  The  three  lait  give  us 
practicable  methods  of  tuning  a diafchifma  upon  an  organ, 
&c.,  which  interval  is  the  leajl  fum  that  the  temperaments  of 
all  the  minor  fourths,  and  all  the  temperaments  of  the  m jor 
fifths,  can  amount  to,  in  any  douzeave  or  fyftem  of  12  notes 
in  the  odtave. 

Diaschism a of  Euler,  is  the  minor  comma,  = 

ic  E + m.  See  Comma  minor:  this  is  alfo  the  major  dielis 
ef  Maxwell. 

Diaschisma  of  Dr.  Bufby  (Mus.  Di6t.)  is  an  in- 
terval, the  half  of  the  minor  femito  .e,  = 18  E + j i»  4 
1 1 m,  which  exceeds  i|  times  the  true  diafchifma  by  \f. 

Diaschisma  of  Boethius,  is  an  interval  equal  to  half  a 
fimma8=23  E + § f -f  2 m ; this  interval  has  alfo  been  called 
by  the  fame  author  the  half  diefis,  or  femitone  minor. 

DIASCORDIUM,  in  Pharmacy , a kind  of  ele&uary, 
firft  deferibed  by  Fracaftorius,  and  denominated  from  fcor- 
dium,  which  is  a chief  ingredient  therein.  It  is  a'fo  called 
confeftio  Fracafiorii. 

The  other  ingredients  are  red  rofes,  bole,  ftorax,  cinna- 
mon, callia  lignea,  dittany,  tormentil  roots,  bifiort,  gentian, 
galbanum,  amber,  terra  figillata,  opium,  long  pepper,  gin- 
ger, melrofatum,  and  Malmfey  wine. 

DIASEBESTEN,  a purgative  eleCtuary,  made  with 
febeftens  and  other  ingredients,  but  now  obfolete. 

DIASENNA,  a foft, purgative  eleftuary,  thus  called  from 
fenna,  which  is  its  bafe. 

The  other  ingredients  are  fugar-candy,  cinnamon,  lapis 
lazuli,  filk,  cloves,  galanga  minor,  black  pepper,  nardus 
Indica,  feed  of  bafiicum,  flowers  of  cloves,  cardamoms,  faf- 
fron,  ginger,  zedoary,  rofemary  flowers,  long  pepper,  lapis 
Armenus,  and  honey. 

DIASHENKIR,  in  Geography,  atownof  AfiaticTurkey, 
in  the  province  of  Caramania;  6mdes  N.  W.  of  Kir-Shehr. 

DIASIA,  Aiacnos,  in  Antiquity , a feftival  at  Athens  in 
honour  of  Jupiter,  furnamed  MsiXij'ice,  i.  e.  the  propitious-. 
Pott.  Archasoi.  lib.  ii.  chap  20. 

DIAST,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt;  3 miles  N.  of 
Manfoura.  This  final!  town  is  a day’s  journey  difiant  from  St. 
Gemiane,  where  the  Copti  go  in  pilgvqnage.  At  the  time  of 
that  feftival  the  plain  is  covered  with  tents.  The  Chriltians  and 
Mahometans  promifcuoufly  rejoice  together  for  eight  days. 
They  have  horfe-races;  the  dancing  girls  affemble  in  great 
numbers  ; and  Bacchus  andVenus  prefide  at  the  entertainment. 

DIASTASIS,  from  lurnyh  I Jet  apart,  a word  ufed  by 
the  writers  in  Medicine  in  many  different  fenfes.  It  is  fre- 
quently ufed  as  a name  for  that  feparation  of  the  bones,  wnen 
they  naturally  recede  from  one  another.  Sometimes  it  is 
ufed  as  the  term  for  an  interftice,  as  that  between  the  ulna 
and  radius,  or  between  the  tibia  and  fibula.  Sometimes  it 
is  put  for  a diftention  of  the  mufe'es  in  convulfions  ; and, 
when  applied  to  the  ttoma'ch,  it  is  made  to  fignify  an  incli- 
aation  to  vomit,. 


DIASTEM,  Diastema,  in  Mujic,  a name  the  ancients 
gave  to  a Ample  interval,  in  contradiltinCtion  to  a compound 
interval,  which  they  call  a fyftem. 

Ariftoxerus  enumerates  many  differences  of  intervals ; fuch 
as  greater  or  lefs ; confonant  or  diffonant  ; compounded  or 
uncompounded;  related  to  one  genus  cr  to  another;  laftly, 
rational  or  irrational.  Ariftox.  ap.  Wallis.  Append,  ad" 
Ptolem.  Harmon,  p.  154. 

Muficians  divide  intervals  into  two  kinds:  one  of  them 
called  fyftem,  which  is  to  contain  at  lead  two  intervals  ire 
any  kind  of  mufic  whatever;  but  may  contain  more.  The 
other,  called  diaflem,  is  a mere,  or  fmgle  interval  ; the 
proper  fignification  of  the  Greek  being  interval. 

DIASTOLE,  in  Anatomy,  (from  horAXw,  / feparate,} 
is  the  dilatation  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  arteries, 
bv  the  influx  of  blood  feparating  their  files,  which  were  pre- 
vioufly  in  conta&.  It  is  oppolcd  to  fyflote  or  the  contracted 
date  of  the  fame  cavities  and  tubes.  See  Circulation. 

Diastole,  in  Grammar,  a figure  whereby  a fy liable  na- 
turally fhort  is  made  long. 

Thus  it  is  that  Virgii  begins  a verfe  with  the  word  Italusi 
the  firft  fvllable  whereof  is  naturally  fhort. 

DTASTYLE,  from  Six  and  rcXo;  a pillar,  in  the  Ancient 
Architecture,  an  edifice,  where  the  columns  ftand  at  fuch  3 
diftance  from  one  another,  that  three  diameters,  or  fix  mo- 
dules, are  allowed  for  the  intercolumniation. 

DIASURMUS,  Aia.o-vpy.or  from  Six,  and  avgu.  I drawt 
in  Rhetoric,  a figure  whereby  we  fhortly  anfwer,  or  rather 
evade,  a thing  which  it  wf'u!d  be  tedious  to  reply  to  in  form-. 

E.  gr.  “ What  matters  it  to  reply  to  an  argument  foreign  to  the 
purpofe 

DIATESSARON,  in  the  Greel  Mufc,  is  the  interval 
or  concord  of  the  4th,  which  is  the  3d  confonance  in  perfec- 
tion. (See  Fourth.)  The  Greek  word  is  compofed  of  Six 
te 77opuiv  as  the  interval  confifts  of  4.  hatonic  degrees. 

DIATESSARONARE,a  barha  ousLatin  word  ufed  by 
all  muficians  and  otherold  riterson  mufic,  for  difeant  in  4th:?. 

DIATHESIS,  in  Medicine , fig-  ifies  any  general  condi- 
tion of  the  habit  of  b dy:  thus,  phyncians  fp>  ak  of  the 
phlogiftic  or  inflammatory  diatnefis,  which  confifts  in  a 
general  fullnefs  and  ftrergth  of  the  body,  and  of  the  arterial 
fyftem  in  particular,  which  renders  a perlon  liable  to  mflam- 
mat  ry  diLafes, 

DIATONIC,  Adj.  The  diatonic  genus  is  the  mod 
natural  and  fimple  in  mufic  ; it  confifts  of  tones  and  major 
femitones,  and  in  the  fcale  of  which  genus  tke  fmalleft  in- 
terval is  a conjoint  degree,  which  charges  its  name  and  place. 
The  word  comes  from  Six,  through,  and  rovo,-,  tone , that  is, 
palling  from  one  tone  to  another  : “ God  fave  great  George 
ourKing,”  and  “Let  ambition  fire  thy  Mind;”are  almoft  the 
only  twoEnglifh  airs  that  are  ftriflly  diatonic  : i.  e.  tota.ly 
without  modula'ion  hy  an  accidental  D or 

DIATONICO-GENERE.oneof  the  three  genera  inthe 
ancient  Greek  mufic,  and  which  in  modern  mufic  implies  a fcale 
of  founds,  confilting  of  a mixture  of  tones  arid  femitones. 

The  Greek  diatonic  genus,  or  tetrachord,  proceeded  by  a 


femitone,  and  two  tones,  as  B CDE  *- 


and  it  wa°  from  the  fu'Ctflion  of  two  tones,  that  this  genus 
acquued  the  name  of  diatonic.  As  the  term  is  derived  from 
Six,  by,  and  r o»o;,  tone;  that  is,  pafiing  from  one  tone  to 
another;  which  in  the  Greek  mufic  was  r.e.er  done  but  in 
the  diatonic  genu1?. 

DIATONUM, 

See  Dl  AT  'NIC, 

Diatonum,  ’S 


lemaone  imjot  = 57  E -j-  / + 5 


Aik,tovov,  is  ufed  for  the  diatonic  genus, 
a term  ufed  by  M.  Henfling  for  the 


DIATRiETA, 
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DIATRJETA,  a word  ufed  by  Pliny,  and  other  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  to  expvtfs  a fort  of  cups  and  vafes  which 
were  of  great  value,  and  only  feen  at  the  tables  of  the  great. 
They  were  pellucid  and  colourlefs,  and  cut  into  various 
forms,  and  were  often  engraven  upon  with  figures  exprcffive 
of  the  deeds  of  honour  of  the  family  who  poffcffed  them. 
The  firft  diatrstse  were  made  of  pure  cryftal  of  the  rock, 
and  the  working  of  thefe  rendered  them  very  expenfive;  but 
afterwards  they  were  made  of  common  white  glafs,  and  funk 
greatly  in  their  price  and  value.  The  ancients  were  very 
nice  in  their  diftinitiocs  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  cry  dal.  They 
termed  the  pured  and  fined  of  all  acentalum,  and  the  others, 
which  were  fubject  to  blensifhes  and  fou'neffes  of  feveral  kinds, 
they  called  by  names  expreflive  of  them.  There  was  nothing 
they  fo  much  feared  in  the  pieces  they  feledted  for  this  work, 
as  what  they  called  an  over-hardnefs,  that  is,  a bricder.efs, 
which  made  the  veffel  often  fly  under  the  engraver’s  tool, 
after  it  had  been  formed  into  fhape  at  a great  expence:  for 
this  reafon  they  were  cautious  of  ufing  the  very  brightcd  and 
cleared  maffes ; for  they  often  found  tbofe  fucceed  bed,  which 
had  fome  of  thofe  flaws  which  we  call  hairs  in  them.  Thefe 
they  thought  the  toughed  pieces  of  crydal,  and  thefe  flaws 
they  eafily  concealed  among  the  llrokes  of  their  work.  See 
Nubgs  and  Sal. 

DIATRAGACANTH,  in  Pharmacy,  an  obfolete  pre- 
paration with  gum  tragacanth  and  other  emollients.  It  is 
now  fuperfeded  by  the  pulvis  tragacanthae  compofitus. 

DIATRIBE,  from  oiz,~(iGui,  I delay,  denotes  a continued 
^ifcourfe. 

DIATYPOS1S,  Aikt vifwo-i;,  in  Rhetoric , the  lively  de- 
feription  of  a thing,  fetting  it,  as  it  were,  before  the  eyes 
of  the  audience.  Thus  Cicero,  vii.  in  Ver.  “ Ipfe  inflarr- 
matus  fcelere,  & furore,  in  forum  venit ; ardebant  oculi ; 
toto  cx  ore  crudelitas  cminebat,  See.” 

DIAUGOPHRAGMIA,  in  Natural Hijlory,  a genus  of 
feptarias,  whofe  fepta  are  of  fpar,  with  an  admixture  of  cryftal, 
which  being  fometimes  alfo  mixed  among  the  matterof  the  tali, 
renders  the  whol^e  more  bright  and  gloffy.  See  Septariie. 

Of  this  genus  we  have  the  following  fpecies  : i.  The 
ferrugineous  red  diaugophragm'um,  with  browmfh  yellow 
partitions.  2 The  brownidi  yellow  diaugophragmium,  with 
whitifh  partitions.  3.  The  blueifh  white  diaugophragmium, 
with  draw-coloured  partitions.  Vide  Hill,  Hid.  Foil.  p.  522. 

DIAULION,  from  Six,  and  avXo;,  a Jlute,  in  Antiquity , 
a defignation  given  to  a performance  on  the  ancient  ltage 
with  the  flute  alone. 

DIAULODRQMI,  eo^oi,  from  J10.uX.05,  and  Jp ofic;, 

thofe  racers  who  turned  round  the  meta,  or  goal,  and  finiflied 
their  courfe  at  the  carter-barrier,  or  place  of  darting.  The 
diaulodromi  always  took  a Ihort  breathing  or  red,  when  they 
arrived  at  the  meta,  before  they  fet  out  again  for  the  career. 

DIAULOS,  from  Sic,  twice,  and  aiAa,  Jlation,  the  name 
of  a particular  kind  of  foot-race,  wherein  the  racers  always 
returned  to  the  place  from  whence  they  darted,  and  were 
called  diau'udromi.  This  was  added  to  the  other  gamts  in 
the  14th  olympiad. 

Diaulos  is  ufed  to  figmfy  a didance  of  two  dadia, 
which  was  the  length  of  the  courfe  in  the  race  of  this  name. 

DIAVOLO,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago.  N.  'at.  370  17'.  E long.  23°  12'. 

DIAZ.  Bartholomew,  in  Biography,  a didinguifhed 
Portugucfc  navigator,  who  claims  a Ihort  notice  as  the  dif- 
covere:  o!  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  was  employed 
by  king  John  II.  of  Portugal,  in  profecuting  difeoveries  on 
the  coad  of  Afnta,  and  in  i486  he  had  traced  nearly  a thou- 
fand  miles  of  new  country,  and  after  encountering  violent 
tempeds,  and  lcling  the  company  of  the  victualling  veffel 
which  attended  him,  he  came  in  fight  of  the  Cape,  that 


terminates  Africa  ; but  the  date  of  his  fhip,  and  the  unto- 
ward difpofition  of  his  crew,  obliged  him  to  return  without 
going  round  it.  He  named  it,  on  account  of  the  troubles 
which  lie  had  undergone  in  the  voyage,  “ Cabo  Tormenlofo,” 
or  the  <$  Stormy  Cape.”  He  returned  to  Lifbon  in  De- 
cember 1487,  and  from  his  report  the  fovereign  forefaw  that 
the  courfe  to  the  Indies  was  now  Gertainly  pointed  out,  and 
he  denominated  the  newly-difcovercd  point  “ Cabo  del 
Bueno  Efperanza,”  or  the  “ Cape  of  Good  Hope.”  Ro- 
bertfon’s  America. 

DIAZEUTIC  Tone,  in  Mufic,  figr.ifies  the  interval  of 
the  major  tone  ?ST  = 104  2 + 2 f + 9 m' 

DIAZEUX1S,  a Greek  mufical  term,  which  implies 
divifu  n,  reparation,  disjunction. 

The  note  which  feparates  two  tetrachords  was  thu3  called 
in  the  ancient  mufic,  and  which,  added  to  either,  formed  a 
diapente.  It  is  the  tone  major  of  the  moderns  in  the 
ratio  of  ei^ht  to  nine,  and  which  is  in  effect  the  difference 
between  the  4th  and  5th  of  a key. 

The  diazeuxis,  in  the  Greek  mufic,  was  between  the  mefe, 
and  paramefe:  that  is  to  fay,  between  the  higheft  note  of 
the  fecond  tetrachord,  and  the  lowed:  of  the  third  ; or 
between  the  note  fynnemenon,and  the  paramefe  hyperbolaeon  ; 
or  between  the  3d  and  4th  tetrachord,  according  to  the 
place  where  the  disjun&ion  happens ; for  it  is  impracticable 
at  the  fame  time  in  both.  The  homologous  firings  of  the 
two  tetrachords,  between  which  the  diazeuxis  lies,  form  a 
5th;  whereas,  they  form  a 4th  when  conjoined. 

DIAZIMUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a part  of  Cappa- 
docia, in  w'hich  was  lituated  the  town  of  Amafia. 

DIB,  in  Ichthyology,  a variety  of  the  Scijena  Ramal , 
which  fee. 

DIBBI,  or  Dark  Lale,  a lake  of  Africa,  at  the  diftance 
of  two  days  journey  beyond  the  town  of  Jcnne;  in  croffmg 
which,  from  weft  to  eaft,  the  canoes  are  faid  to  lofe  fight 
of  iand  for  an  entire  day.  From  this  lake  the  river  runs  in 
feveral  ftreams,  forming  two  large  branches,  which  join  at 
Kabra,  one  day's  journey  fouth  of  Tombuctoo,  and  the  port 
of  that  city  or  town. 

DIBBLE,  in  Agriculture , the  name  of  an  implement  01- 
tool  made  ufe  of  for  the  purpofe  of  making  holes  in  the 
ground  for  fecting  grain,  plants,  and  other  forts  of  crops  in, 
which  are  planted  in  rows.  They  are  formed  of  dilterent 
materials,  and  in  different  ways,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  crop  which  is  to  be  put  in  or  planted  out  by  them,  but 
for  grain  they  are  moftly  fnod  with  iron.  In  fome  cafes 
they  have  likewife  a fort  of  ftep  for  fetting  the  foot  upon, 
in  ufing  them.  When  employed,  they  are  thruft  into  the 
ground  to  a depth  fuitable  to  the  crop  which  is  to  be  put  in 
by  them,  and  holes  thus  formed,  into  which  the  feeds,  fets, 
or  plants,  are  put  by  the  hand. 

Dibele,  in  Gardening,  a fort  of  tool  which  is  made  ufe 
of  for  fetting  and  planting  out  different  kinds  of  feeds, 
roots,  plants,  and  cuttings.  They  are  moftly  made  of  the 
handles  of  old  fpades,  having  the  handle  parrs  left  entire, 
and  the  flianks  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  length,  gradually 
tapering  to  points  at  the  lower  ends ; and  to  render  them 
more  complete,  they  are  often  (hod  with  a thin  focket  of 
iron,  feven  or  eight  inches  in  length,  made  tapering  to  the 
point.  Dibbles  thus  (hod  are  found  to  make  the  holes  more 
eafily,  in  a more  clean  manner,  and  with  greater  expedition, 
than  thofe  which  are  wholly  of  wood,  which  are  apt  to  clog 
with  the  earth,  and  retard  the  bufinefs  of  planting. 

Thefe  tools,  when  intended  for  planting  broad  beans,  po- 
tatoes, and  large  forts  of  roots,  fhould  be  made  with  blunt 
points,  as  by  being  rounded  at  the  ends  the  holes  are  fo 
formed  as  to  admit  them  to  the  bottom;  while  the  narrow 
pointed  ones,  by  making  the  holes  deeper  than  are  necef- 
6 fary, 
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(ary,  fo  as  to  leave  vacancies  or  openings  below  the  feeds  or 
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roots,  they  are  liable  to  permit  water  to  ftagnate  below 
them,  and  thus  prove  injurious,  tfpecially  in  the  winter  fea- 
ion.  And  befides,  where  the  feeds  or  roots  reft  upon  the 
bottoms  of  the  holes,  the  growth  of  the  plants  is  moilly 
more  perfeft  and  complete. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  bulbs,  as  thofe  of  the  crocus, 
narciffus,  tulip,  See.  require  this  form  of  dibble  in  planting 
them  out. 

DIBBLER,  in  Agriculture,  a perfon  who  is  employed  in 
the  bufinefs  of  dibbling  or  letting  of  crops  by  means  of  the 
dibble. 

DIBBLING,  the  operation  or  procefs  of  fetting  corn, 
feed,  or  other  croDS,  by  the  dibble.  It  is  chiefly  prac- 
tifed  in  the  putting  in  of  wheat  crops,  and  thofe  of  the 
pulfe  kind,  in  thofe  diftriCts  in  which  labour  is  cheap.  This 
praCtice  was  known  at  an  early  period,  but  was  afterwards 
negleCted,  until  the  attention  of  the  farmer  was  again  drawn 
to  it,  by  the  writings  of  Mr.  Varlo  and  fome  others. 

The  author  of  Modern  Agriculture  remarks,  “ that  the 
method  of  dibbling,  or  fetting  wheat  by  the  hand,  was  firlt 
introduced  into  Norfolk  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  a perfon 
who  pofTeffed  a fmall  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich  ; 
and  that  this  praCtice,  which  gradually  gained  ground  in 
that  dillriCt,  has  now  become  pretty  general  in  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Cambridge  and  Suffolk.  In  both  of  thefe,  as 
well  as  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  confiderable  quantities  of 
wheat  are  annually  fet  by  hand  ; but,  in  the  lalt,  where  the 
method  was  firll  adopted,  the  quantity  of  wheat  now  planted 
by  hand  is  not  nearly  fo  confiderable  as  it  was  a few  years 
ago.  The  wheat  is  generally  dibbled  in  October,  on  land 
newly  broken  up  from  clover  ley.  When  the  foil  is  of  a 
light  nature,  it  is  ufually  rolled  before  the  feed  is  planted  ; the 
method  of  which  is  as  follows  : a man  with  an  iron  dibble, 
about  three  feet  long,  in  each  hand,  walking  backward  and 
making  two  rows  of  holes  in  each  furrow,  flice,  or  flag ; 
they  are  made  about  four  inches  difiant  from  each  other,  and 
from  one  to  two  inches  deep.  The  dibbler  is  followed  by 
two  or  three  women,  boys,  or  girls,  who  drop  two  or  three 
grains  mto  each  hole.  The  field  is  afterwards  bufh-har- 
rowed,  by  fitting  thorns  to  a gate,  and  drawing  it  by  one  horfe 
along  the  furrows.  The  ufual  quantity  of  feed  is  about  fix 
cr  feven  pecks,  and  the  expence  of  fetting  from  nine  to  ten 
(hillings  the  acre.  An  experienced  dibbler,  with  three  active 
attendants,  will  plant  half  an  acre  a day,  making  fix  holes 
in  every  toot  length  along  the  furrow-flice.  The  advocates 
for  dibbling  wheat  (late  feveral  advantages  which,  in  their 
opinion,  refult  from  adopting  this  method  in  preference  of 
the  ordinary  one,  fowing  broad-caft.  They  fay  a con- 
fiderable quantity  of  feed  is  faved,  that  the  grain  is  better, 
more  equal  in  quality,  and  the  increafe  greater;  and  further, 
that  by  the  general  eftabliftiment  of  this  praCtice  the  poor 
would  find  employment.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a 
confiderable  faving  mull  take  place  in  the  article  of  feed, 
when  the  grains  are  dropt  at  regular  diftances,  in  place  of 
being  fcatiered  promiicuoufly.  The  quantity  is  faid  to  be, 
in  general,  about  a bu(hel  the  acre.  Were  no  other  benefit 
derived  from  adopting  this  practice  than  faving  a bufhel  of 
feed  on  the  acre,  that,  at  the  ordinary  price  of  wheat,  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  extra  expence  incurred.  The 
faimer,  in  order  to  fave  this  bufhel  of  wheat,  value  five  or  fix 
(hillings,  mull  pay  his  labourers  nine  or  ten.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, therefore,  the  praCtice  cannot  be  defended.  It  is  na- 
tural to  fuppofe,  and  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  a crop  of 
planted  wheat  will  always  be  to  a certain  degree  better,  and 
more  equal  in  quality,  and  (although  from  that  circuinftance 
probably,  chiefly)  greater  in  quantity,  than  that  fown  broad- 
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caff.  The  crop,  fpringing  up  at  regular  didances,  enjoys, 
during  the  whole  period  of  its  growth,  a more  free  circula- 
tion of  air,  and  derives  greater  benefit  from  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  than  when,  by  fowing  the  feeds  too  thick  or  irregu- 
larly, the  plants  (land  fo  clofe  together  that  both  are  in 
a great  meafure  excluded.  There  is  another  reafon  why  the 
grain  (hould  be  of  a better  quality.  It  was  obferved,  that 
wheat  is  commonly  dibbled  on  land  broken  up  from  one 
year’s  clover.  When  wheat  is  fown  broad-caft  on  fuch 
lands,  a great  many  of  the  feeds  fall  naturally  into  the  inter- 
ftices  of  the  furrows,  where  they  are  either  choaked,  or  re- 
tarded in  their  growth,  by  the  weeds,  which  fpring  up  there 
in  greater  abundance  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  fields  : 
whereas,  when  the  feeds  are  fet  in  the  (lice  or  flags,  the  plants 
cannot  meet  with  any  impediment  to  retard  their  growth. 
Although,  for  thefe  reafons  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
produce  of  dibbled  wheat  muft  always  be  fuperior  in  quality 
and  quantity  to  that  fown  broad-caft  ; yet,  without  repeated 
experiments,  or  the  eftabliftiment  of  a law  whereby  all  grain 
(hall  be  fold  by  weight,  it  is  impoffible  to  determine  the 
extent  of  that  fuperiority,  or  whether  fo  much  advantage 
refults  therefrom  as  to  encourage  farmers  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  if  practicable,  to  adept  the  fame  method. 
Some  people  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  afferf,  that  dibbling  wheat 
is  one  of  the  greateft  improvements  in  modern  agriculture; 
and  that  owing  chiefly  to  the  circumftances  of  its  furnifhing 
work  for  the  poor.  In  a populous  diftriCt,  where  agricul- 
ture is  almoft  the  only  employment  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
where  the  poor-rates  have  advanced  to  an  extravagant  height, 
the  introdu&ion  of  any  praCtice  whereby  the  poor  can  be 
ufefully  employed,  while  the  individuals  who  furnifh  that 
employment,  if  they  are  not  benefited,  are  not  injured  there- 
by, muft  be  deemed  a very  eflential  improvement.  Dibbling 
wheat,  therefore,  in  diftriCts  fo  fituated,  efpeciaily  if  followed 
out  by  hand-hoeing,  fo  as  to  afford  (fill  longer  work,  may  be 
a very  proper  way  of  furnifhing  employment  for  the  pea- 
fantry.  But  the  writer  thinks,  in  a country  like  Great 
Britain,  where  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  alternately 
employed  in  warfare,  or  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  and 
the  ordinary  operations  of  hufoandry,  the  impracticability  of 
rendering  this  a general  praClice  muft  be  at  once  obvious. 
The  population  muft,  indeed,  be  amazingly  increafed  before 
that  can  happen.  Populous  as  this  ifland  now  is,  beyond 
what  it  was  at  any  former  period,  yet,  were  a law  enacted, 
that  all  grain  {hould  be  planted  by  hand,  it  would  be  necef- 
fary  that  all  ranks,  the  governors  as  well  as  the  governed, 
(hould  learn  how  to  ufe  the  dibble.  In  a word,  although 
the  praCtice  may  be  beneficial  as  well  as  laudable,  in  fome 
particular  diftriCts,  no  perfon  in  his  fober  fenfes  will,  he  af- 
fects, think  of  recommending  the  general  eftablifliment  of  it, 
as  an  improvement  in  the  national  agriculture. 

The  author  of  the  Report  of  Suffolk  remarks,  that  “ for 
wheat  in  fome  diftriCts  a narrow-fet  plough  of  only  feven 
inches  width'at  bottom,  isufed  to  plough  with  ; a one  h<>rfe 
roll  then  follows  to  level  the  flag,  or  furtow,  for  the  dthblers 
who  ftrike  only  one  row  upon  each  : when  the  wheat  is  de- 
pofited,  two  or  three  kernels  in  each  hole,  a two  horfe-roll 
follows,  and  afterwards  the  harrows  twice  in  a place  ; when 
the  field  is  finifhed  in  this  manner,  it  is  harrowed  up  again 
obliquely  : by  this  method  the  wheat  is  depolittd  in  the 
middle  of  the  flag,  at  the  diftance  of  rune  inches  in  the  row, 
and  when  come  up,  has  the  appearance  of  being!  drilled  ; the 
two-horfe  roller  is  fuppofed  of  material  ufe  in  clofing  up  the 
holes,  and  preventing  the  wheat  from  being  diflurbed  by  har- 
rowing, and  the  land  is  made  fo  folid  by  roiling,  that  very  little 
apprehenfions  are  entertained  about  the  dug  or  worm,  rf 
there  fhouldbeoceafion  to  hoe  in  the  fpring,  the  operation  cat* 
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be  eafily  and  cheaply  performed.  Bufh-harrowing  isfuppofed 
ofvery  little-ufe,  as  it  canonly  fweep  theduftor  light  mould  over 
the  holes,  and  in  the  firft  Slower  of  tain  that  follows,  molt  of 
them  will  be  ften,  and  much  of  the  wheat  be  fvvelled  out  of 
them.  In  the  practice  of  dibbling  peafe  and  beans  as  done 
in  Gloucefterfhire  and  Middlefex,  the  method  is  chiefly  this, 
the  work  being  performed  by  women  : as  foon  as  the  land 
can  be  got  properly  harrowed,  and  the  furface  fmoothed, 
in  the  fpring,  that  is,  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  Febru- 
ary, the  work  of  fitting  commences  ; in  fome  places,  in  rows 
acrofs.  but  more  frequently  along  the  ridges.  Some  fetters 
ufi  a iine  to  direCt  them  in  forming  the  rows  at  equal  dif- 
tances  ; others  again,  particularly  thofe  who  have  been  long 
ufed  to  the  bufinefs,  do  not  confider  the  line  as  neceffary. 
The  fetters  begin  each  at  the  end  of  a row,  and  making  holes 
at  the  diftance  of  about  two  inches  from  each  other,  and 
about  the  fame  depth,  depofit  one  pe3  or  bean  in  every  hole, 
and  thus  proceed,  till  the  work  be  compleated.  The  diftance 
between  the  rows  is  fcldom  lefs  than  ten,  and  in  few  inftan- 
ces,  more  than  fourteen  inches.  The  quantity  of  feed  necefi 
fary  is  from  two  and  a half  to  three  bufhels,  according  to  the 
diftance  of  the  rows ; and  the  price  of  fetting,  from  js.  6d. 
to  qs.  6d.  the  acre.  When  the  fetting  of  the  field  is  com- 
pleted, it  is  gently  harrowed,  in  order  to  cover  the  feed, 
and  the  crop  is  repeatedly  hand-hoed  afterwards,  as  occafion 
requires.  If,”  Mr.  Donaldfon  obferves,  “ the  object  which 
the  Gloucefterfnire  farmers  have  in  view  in  adopting  this 
praflice,  be  to  furuilh  employment  for  the  poor,  the  crops 
being  always  repeatedly  hand-hoed  by  the  perfons  who 
were  employed  in  putting  the  feed  in  the  ground,  is  a ftrong 
additional  circumftance  in  fupport  of  the  juftnefs  of  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  adopted,  and  of  which  thofe 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  fetting  wheat  cannot  avail 
themfilves.  If  an  extraordinary  number  of  people  be 
not  employed,  thefe  repeated  hoeings  mull  take  up  a con- 
fiderabie  period,  and  will  not,  in  ordinary  cafes,  be  finilhed 
before  the  commencement  of  the  hayharveft  ; which  being 
again  fucceeded  by  the  corn-karveft,  the  induftrious  poor  are 
thus  furnifhed  with  almoft  uninterrupted  employment  in  the 
fields  for  fix  or  feven  months.  In  diftrifts  where  the  poor, 
from  long  habits  of  idlenefs,  have  become  numerous,  profli- 
gate, and  ufelefs  members  of  fociety,  this  mult  be  confidered 
in  every  point  of  view  advantageous  ; while,  under  other 
circumftances,  this  method  of  managing  bean-crops  might  be 
impracticable,  from  the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  people  being 
fully  employed  in  manufactures  ; or  if  practicable,  neither 
beneficial  to  the  community  nor  to  individuals.  Where  thefe 
circumftances  occur,  and  thus  fortunately  do  fo  over  the 
greateit  part  of  this  ifland  where  improved  agriculture  is 
pra&ifid,  drilling  beans,  or  dropping  them  in  the  bottom  of 
every  fecond  or  third  furrow,  and  afterwards  horle-boeing 
the  crop,  will  be  found  a method  not  lefs  favourable  for  the 
foil : and  if  at  all,  but  in  a fmall  degree,  lefs  profitable  to  the 
farmer.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  it  will  obvioufly  be  ne- 
ceffary  with  thefe  crops,  to  have  larger  fpaces  between  the 
rows,  and  greater  difiances  in  them,  which  mull  render  a 
larger  portion  of  ground  capable  of  being  planted  in  a given 
time.  When  the  children  engaged  in  performing  the  work 
of  dropping  the  feed  into  the  holes,  are  only  able  to  drop  into 
one  hole,  fix  are  required  to  follow  one  dibbier ; when  capable 
of  dropping  into  two  holes,  three  are  fuffieient  for  one 
dibbier  ; and  where  they  can  drop  into  three  holes,  two  are 
only  requifite  for  a dibbier.  The  wages  are  various,  accor- 
ding to  thefe  circumftances ; for  thofe  who  perform  in  the 
firft  manner,  it  is  generally  three-pence  a-day  for  each  child  ; 
in  the  fecond,  it  is  feven-pence  ; and  in  the  third,  about  ten- 
pence  half-penny.  Four  men  to  perform  the  bufinefs  of 
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dibbling,  with  a fuitable  number  of  droppers,  are  confidered 
as  fuffieient  to  work  in  one  party,  which  is  a much  better 
practice  than  that  of  allowing  the  whole  to  work  together, 
as  the  feed  is  fet  with  much  greater  regularity  and  exaCtnefs. 
The  expence  of  performing  the  bufinefs  is  generally  about 
nine  or  ten  (hillings  an  acre  for  wheat,  eight  for  barley  and 
oats,  and  feven  for  peafe  or  vetches  ; but  this  mul  evidently 
be  liable  to  confiderable  variation,  according  as  the  fituation 
is  populous,  and  the  price  of  labour  is  cheap,  or  the  contrary. 
In  fome  of  the  dibbling  diftriCts,  the  difficulty  and  expence  of 
the  hand  method  have  been  attempted  to  be  leffined  by  the 
ufe  of  machinery^,  fuch  as  rollers  of  the  dull,  andfpiked  kind. 
The  manual  praCtice  is,  however,  to  be  preferred,  where 
labourers  can  be  procured.  This  circumftance  of  ufing  im- 
plements for  the  purpofe  of  putting  in  the  corn,  has  probably 
led  fome  to  fuppofe  that  the  praCtice  of  dibbling  was  more 
on  the  decline,  than  is  perhaps  really  the  cafe. 

It  may  be  obferved  that  the  kind  of  foils  on  which  this 
method  of  putting  in  the  feed  has  been  praCtifed  with  the 
mol  advantage,  is  the  light  and  mixed  fandy,  and  thofe  of 
a loamy  quality.  On  the  deep  ftiff  clays,  it  is  feldom  had 
recourfe  to.  The  newly  broken  up  lands  of  almoft  all  de- 
feriptions  may  in  fome  cafes  be  advantageoufly  planted  in  this 
way.  And  various  forts  of  crops  have  been  found  capable, 
in  particular  fituations  and  circumftances,  of  being  put  into 
the  ground  in  this  way  with  advantage,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  peafe,  beans,  and  vetches  : the  firft  is, 
however,  the  kind  of  crop  for  which  it  is  moft  commonly 
employed.  Oats  may  in  many  cafes  be  beneficially  dibbled 
on  fuch  lands  as  have  been  newly  ploughed  up  from  leys. 
But  it  is  fuppofedby  the  author  of  the  Suffolk  Report,  that 
barley  can  feldom  be  dibbled,  by  reafon  the  land  is  fo  dry  in 
April,  that  the  holes  will  run  in,  and  not  Hand  open  to  receive 
the  feed. 

In  the  more  fouthern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  moft  fa- 
vourable feafon  for  putting  in  wheat  in  this  mode  has  been, 
found  to  be  the  latter  end  of  September,  or  the  beginning  of 
OCtober  ; the  months  of  March  and  April  for  barley  and 
oat-crops,  and  for  peafe  and  beans  as  early  in  the  fpring 
months  as  the  nature  of  the  feafon  will  admit  of  its  being 
done. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  feed  that  is  required  in 
this  method  of  putting  it  into  the  ground,  it  is  confuierably 
lefs  than  where  the  broad  caft,  or  perhaps  even  the  drill- 
fyftem  is  followed  ;-but  the  favings  mull  conftantly  depend 
in  a great  degree  upon  the  fteadinefs  and  accuracy  of  the 
perfons  employed  in  dropping  the  feed,  and  the  number  of  the 
feeds  that  are  put  into  each  hole.  It  has  been  fuggefted  by 
an  experienced  cultivator  in  this  way,  that  where  the  drop- 
pers are  properly  attended  to,  the  faving  in  wheat  may  be 
about  fix  pecks  in  the  acre,  in  barley  eight,  and  in  peafe  and 
vetches  about  four. 

It  is  dated  that  the  numberof  grains  that  are  depofited  in 
each  hole  is  different,  in  different  circumftances,  but  the  moft 
general  praCtice,  and  that  which  has  been  found  the  moft 
fuccefsf'jl,  is,  three  or  four  for  grain-crops,  and  one  or  two 
for  thofe  of  peafe,  beans,  and  others  of  the  fame  kind.  It  is 
evident,  however,  it  is  fuppofed,  that  they  fhould  neither  be 
fet  too  thickly,  nor  in  too  thin  a manner;  as  in  the  former 
cafe,  the  plants  may  be  drawn  up,  and  the  crops,  in  confe- 
quence,  become  weak  and  unproductive  i and  in  the  latter, 
as  where  only  one  grain  is  placed  in  each  hole,  they  may  be 
fo  thin  as  to  afford  but  a fcanty  produce  from  the  want  of 
plants.  Where  due  care  has  been  taken  in  the  patting  in  of 
the  feed,  there  is  moltly  a confiderable  increafe  of  produce  in 
this  way  of  fowing  over  the  others. 

The  exa£t  amount  of  the  additional  produce  that  is  thus 
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ebtained,  has  not,  however,  been  fully  (hewn  by  the  experi- 
ments of  intelligent  cultivators  ; but  it  has  been  fuppofed  in 
refpeft  to  wheat,  to  be  from  four  to  fix  bufheis  in  the  acre, 
in  the  Report  of  Agriculture  for  Norfolk,  and  the  refult 
of  an  experiment,  made  with  the  view  of  afcertaining  the  dif- 
ference in  the  produce  between  fowing  and  fetting  barley, 
pr  ives  it  to  be  hill  greater  in  that  fort  of  grain,  the  experi- 
menter having  had  twelve  bufheis  on  the  acre  more  in  the 
land  that  was  dibbled,  than  that  which  was  fovvn.  Conclu- 
fions  drawn  from  loofe  ellimates,  or  (ingle  experiments,  fays 
the  author,  cannot,  however,  be  depended  upon  ; but  it  can 
fcarcely  be  doubted,  that  the  quantity  of  produce  is  greater 
in  the  method  of  dibbling  the  feeds,  than  fowing  it  broad- 
cad.  In  the  quality  of  the  grain,  there  is  likewife  a fuperi- 
ority  : the  wheat  and  barley  produced  in  this  way  are  faid  to 
be  not  only  more  free  from  drofs,  but  larger  in  the  kernel, 
and  confequently  weighing  confiderably  heavier.  It  is  eafy 
to  perceive,  that  when  the  feed  is  put  into  the  foil  in  the  re- 
gular  and  equal  manner  that  is  the  cafe  in  fetting  with  the 
hand  when  well  performed,  the  crops,  of  whatever  kind  they 
may  be,  may  have  a fuperiority  in  thefe  d'fferent  refpe&s, 
both  from  the  plants,  in  fuch  indances,  being  lefs  crowded 
together,  and  their  becoming,  in  confequence,  more  (trong 
and  vigorous,  and  from  the  air  and  fun  being  more  fully 
admitted,  by  which  they  become  more  equally,  as  well  as 
more  perfectly,  ripened.  It  is  probable  too,  that  in  fuch 
cales,  from  the  greater  regularity  of  the  plants,  the  hoeing 
or  after-culture  of  the  crops,  where  it  is  pra&ifed,  maybe 
more  effectually,  and  more  fully  performed.  There  is  alfo 
another  reafon,  that,  in  particular  indances,  has  been  fug- 
gefted  as  the  caufe  of  the  quality  of  the  grain  in  this  mode 
of  fowing  being  fuperior  ; which  is  that  of  wheat  being  fre- 
quently dibbled  upon  fuch  land  as  has  been  broken  up  from 
a new  clover-ley,  in  which  cafe,  the  feeds  being  fet  in  the 
fu  rrow  dice,  or  flag,  the  plants  are  not  liable  to  be  obdruCted 
in  their  growth  : whereas,  when  fown  in  the  ufual  broad-cad 
method,  much  of  the  feed  mud  of  courfe  fall  into  crevices 
and  openings  between  the  furrow-flices,  where  they  mud  be 
greatly  impeded  in  their  vegetation  by  weeds  and  other 
caul’es.  This  (hews  likewife  the  abfurdity  of  putting  wheat 
crops  in  by  the  broad-cad  method  upon  fuch  preparations  of 
the  land.” 

In  the  Norfolk  Report  on  the  date  of  agriculture,  feveral 
minutes  on  this  practice  are  introduced  by  Mr.  Young,  by 
which  it  would  feem  that  there  are  two  methods  of  perform- 
ing the  bufinefs ; thofe  of  putting  one,  at  d two  rows  or.  each 
flag  or  furrow-flice.  About  Brandon  and  Old  Bucking- 
ham, &c.  in  that  diftrict  one  row  on  an  eight  inch  flag,  or 
even  a narrower  one,  is  preferred.  At  Oxborough,  and  its 
vicinity,  they  put  in,  of  wheat,  in  this  way,  lix  pecks  to  the 
acre.  This  they  find  better  than  two  rows ; and  to  be  much 
fuperior  to  drilling.  The  crops  are  afterwards  well  hoed, 
and  generally  prove  very  beneficial.  It  is  fnggefled  by  forne 
farmers  that  this  pradlice  (hould  only  be  had  recourfe  to 
while  the  feafon  fuits,  either  for  wheat  or  oats,  both  of  which 
are  there  dibbled,  as  when  the  land  is  wet  and  cold,  the  wa- 
ter is  apt  to  lodge  in  the  holes,  and  dellroy  the  vegetative 
power  of  the  feed. 

In  many  other  places  in  the  county,  two  rows  on  the  flag, 
often  as  near  as  they  can  be  put,  are,  however,  held  in  pre- 
ference. In  this  manner,  from  fix  to  {even  pecks,  but  in 
fome  cafes,  nine  are  put  in,  to  the  acre.  The  work  is  fup- 
pofed byfome  to  be  bed  performed  by  women  with  a proper 
perfon  to  fuperintend  them,  as  they  are  more  obedient  and 
manageable.  The  expence  is  ufually  from  nine  findings 
to  ten  (hillings  and  fixpence  the  acre. 

It  is  fuppodd  by  Mr.  Everit,  that  one  bufhel  of  feed 


would  be  fufficient.  He  made  an  experiment  in  the  view 
of  forming  a comparifon  of  the  bed  manner  of  executing 
the  bufinefs.  The  ufual  mode  is,  to  fpread  the  two  rows 
ori  the  flag  in  fuch  a manner,  that  they  are  liable  to  be  too 
near  the  Teams ; but  he  directed  the  dibblers  to  keep  their 
hands  as  clofe  together  as  they  could  work  them,  fetting 
the  two  rows  very  near  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the 
flag.  And  the  refult,  he  fays,  proved  the  excellence  of  the 
practice,  the  crop  having  a very  beautiful  appearance.  Mr. 
Crow  is,  however,  inclined  to  fuppofe  a good  prop  rtion  of 
feed  necefiary,  as  he  has  never  feen  a good  crop  of  wheat 
that  was  thin  ; belides  its  being  more  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  the  mildew. 

The  whole  of  the  obfervations  would  appear  to  fhew,  that 
the  practice  is  not  to  be  purfued  merely  as  faving  feed,  as 
was  at  fir  ft  fuggeded  ; but  from  the  bufinefs  being  per- 
formed in  a more  advantageous  way  than  by  other  methods. 
It  is,  indeed,  remarked  by  Mr.  Johnfon,  that  it  is  a practice 
of  fuch  excellence,  “ that  equal  crops  are  not  to  be  gained 
in  any  other  way  but  that  “ three  grains  fhouid  always 
be  put  in  every  hole  ; for,  on  various  examinations,  he  has 
found,  that  a Angle  kernel  in  a hole,  has  almod  always  pro- 
duced a faint  ear,  fcarctly  ever  a good  one.” 

It  is  probable,  from  what  has  already  been  remarked 
upon  this  (ubjedf,  that,  a Angle  row  or.  a flag  nay  be  ihe 
mod  proper  where  hand-weeding  is  aftei  wards  praftifed  ; 
but  that  where  this  is  necefiary,  two  rows  on  the  flag  may- 
be a more  advantageous  method,  and  that  more  than  one 
grain  fnould,  in  general,  be  put  in  each  hole. 

The  advantage?  which  have,  on  the  whole,  been  chiefly 
looked  to  in  this  inode  of  putting  in  crops,  are  thofe  of 
favmg  feed  ; having  the  lands,  where  inclined  to  be  light, 
fufficiently  trodden  ; the  keeping  of  the  cr  p clean,  rendered 
lcis  difficult  ; and  the  employing  of  a rum!  er  of  women  and 
children,  who  would  otherwife  be  out  of  work.  Befides, 
it  is  fuppofed  that  the  crops  are  not  fo  liable  to  lodge  in 
bad  fea(ons,  from  their  having  better  hold  of  the  ground, 
and  the  draw  being  more  diff,  arid  in  reaping  the  grain 
being  lefs  apt  to  filed  or  drop  out  of  the  ear.  See  Drill 
and  Y)&\Lh-hi!/l)andry. 

D1BE,  or  Peschilra,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt, 
on  the  coafl  of  the  Mediterranean  : iS  miles  S.E.  of  Da- 
rr.ietta. 

DIBI,  a town  of  Egyp*-,  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  Nile  ; 8 
miles  S.E.  of  Rolecta. 

DIBLATHA,  or  Diblathaim,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
a town  beyond  Jordan,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Nebo  or  Pif- 
ga'h.  Jer.  xlviii.  22. 

DIBOMA,  a town  of  Macedonia,  in  the  country  of 
the  Eordites.  Ptolemy. 

DIBON,  a town  of  Judea,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  given 
to  this  tribe  by  Mofes,  and  afterwards  furrendertd  to 
Reuben.  (Numb.  xxii.  3.  33,  .34.)  Eufebius  fays,  that  it 
was  a large  town  on  the  river  Arnon.  It  was  probably  the 
fame  with  Dibon-Gad,  an  encampment  of  the  Hebrews. 
(Numb,  xxxiii.  45.) — Alfo,  a town  in  Judah,  the  fame, 
perhaps,  as  Debir,  or  Kirjath-Sepher.  Nthem.  x;.  25. 

DIBRA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Macedonia,  on  the  confines  of  Albania.  It  was  befieged 
by  the  Turks  in  the  year  1442,  who,  by  conveying  a dead 
dog  into  the  only  fpring  which  fupplied  the  town  with 
water,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  fumnder  : 30  miles  N,  of 
Ackrida. 

DIBS,  a name  given  at  Aleppo  to  the  infpiflated  juice  of 
the  grape,  which  has  much-  the  appearance,  fays  Rufiel, 
(vol.  i.  p.  82.)  of  coarfe  honey,  but  is  of  a finer  confidence. 
It  is  much  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Aleppo  ; is  brought 
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to  town  in  large  gocft-fkins,  and  retailed  in  fmall  quanti- 
ties in  the  bazars.  This  is  fuppofed  by  Dr.  Geddes 
to  be  the  honey,  mentioned  Gen.  xliii.  il. 

Neither  common  honey  nor  palm-honey,  he  fays,  (Crit. 
Rem.  p.  135.)  could  have  been  confidered  as  a rare  gift  to 
a governor  of  Egypt,  where  palms  and  bees  were  fo  abun- 
dant ; whereas  raifin-honey,  or  a fyrup  made  out  of  the 
grapes,  which  did  not  grow  in  Egypt,  might  be  deemed 
even  a royal  prefent. 

DICA,  in  Law , a tally  for  accounts,  by  the  number  of 
tallies,  cuts,  or  notches. 

DICACITAS,  in  Oratory  the  name  given  by  Cicero 
(De  Oratore,  1.  ii.  c.  54.)  to  that  kind  of  wit  which  ufually 
lies  ki  a Angle  fentance  ®r  word,  and  which  may  be  termed 
•“  concife  wit  or  jelling.”  The  other  kind  he  calls  cavillatlo, 
which  is  confined  within  no  certain  limits,  and  which,  in  our 
language,  may  be  called  “ continued  wit  or  humour.” 

DlCvEA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Thrace,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Biftonians,  and  near  the  Biftonide  Marfh. 
It  was  alfo  named  Dicceopolis. — Alfo,  a town  of  Greece,  on 
the  Thermaic  gulf. — Alfo,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Africa,  in 
Bizacium. 

DIC2EARCHA,  a place  in  Italy,  fo  called  by  the 
Greeks,  and  named  by  the  Latins  Puteoli,  which  fee. 

DICDICA,  a town  of  Africa  Propria,  according  to  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

DICE,  among  Gamejlcrs,  certain  cubical  pieces  of  bone 
or  ivory,  marked  with  dots  on  each  of  their  faces,  from  one 
to  fix,  according  to  the  number  of  their  fides. 

Sharpers  have  feveral  ways  of  falfifying  dice  : 1.  by  flick- 
ing a hog’s  bridle  into  them,  fo  as  to  make  them  run  high 
or  low  as  they  pleafe  ; 2.  by  drilling  and  loading  them 
with  quickfilver  ; which  trick  is  difcovered  by  holding  them 
gently  between  two  diagonal  corners  ; when,  if  falfe,  the 
heavy  fide  will  turn  always  downwards;  3.  by  filing  them. 
But  all  thefe  methods  fall  far  fhoit  of  the  arts  of  the  dice- 
makers,  fome  of  whom  are  fo  dextrous,  that  (harping  game- 
Iters  will  give  any  money  for  fuch  dice.  Dice  are  faid  to 
have  been  invented  by  Paiamedes  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  for 
the  amufement  of  the  officers  and  foldiers. 

Dice  pay  a large  (lamp-duty,  and  are  prohibited  to  be 
imported. 

D ice  Mark , in  Hvjbandry  See  Marle. 

DICEARCHUS,  in  Biography , a follower  of  Ar'flotle, 
was  a native  of  M.ffenias,  and  acquired  dillindlion  by  his 
philofophical  deputations,  and  hiftorical  writings.  Cicero 
(Tufc.  Qureft.  1.  i.  c.  10.)  fpeaks  of  him  as  a learned  and 
eloquent  writer.  His  tenets  were  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
as  mind,  or  foul,  either  in  man  or  bead  5 that  the  principle, 
by  which  animals  perceive  and  a£t,  is  equally  diffuftd 
through  the  body,  is  infeparable  from  it,  and  expires  with 
it;  that  the  human  race  always  exilled  ; that  it  is  impoffible 
to  foretd  future  events;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  them 
would  be  an  infelicity.  He  was  an  eminent  geographer,  and 
took  great  pains,  to  mealure  the  height  of  mountains,  and 
to  conflrudl  accurate  maps  of  countries.  Piin.  1.  ii.  c.  63. 
Fabr.  Bib.  Grsec.  v.  ii.  p.  295. 

DICERA,  in  Botany , ( from  St;  and  sts^a;,  alluding  to  the 
two  horns  of  the  anthers,)  a genus  of  Fortier’s,  referred  by 
Linnaeus  the  younger  to  Elaocarpus.  See  El^eocarpus 
Ij'uera. 

DICER  AT  JON,  in  the  Writers  of  Medicine , a name 
given  to  a collyrium  mentioned  by  Celfus,  and- thus  named 
from  *£§«?,  a horn,  burnt  hartfhorn  being  a principle  ingre- 
dient in  it. 

DICHONDRA,  in  Botany,  (from  and  xcv^°$>  a 
grain,  on  account  of  the  form  of  the  capfule,  rcfemblwg  two 


grains  or  berries.)  Ford.  Gen.  PI.  20.  t.  20.  Schreb.  jjG. 
Swartz.  Prod.  54.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1353.  Julf.  129. 
Clafs  and  Order,  Pentandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Convol- 
vuli, to  which  it  is  now  removed  by  Jufiieu  himfelf  from 
his  Borraginea,  where  he  had  firlt  placed  it. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  in  five  deep,  regular, 
obovate,  many-ribbed,  fomevvhat  fpreading  fegments.  Cor. 
of  one  petal,  wheei-lhaped,  regular,  in  five  deep  lanceolate 
fegments,  as  long  as  the  calyx  ; with  a very  fhort  tube). 
Stum.  Filaments  five,  awl-fhapcd,  equal,  fhorter  than  the 
corolla,  and  inferted  into  its  tube  ; anthers  ovate,  blunt,  of 
two  lobes.  Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  double,  hairy ; ftyles 
two,  as  long  as  the  ftamens,  awl-fhaped,  divaricated,  origi- 
nating, according  to  Forfler,  from  the  inner  fide  of  each 
germen  at  the  bafe  ; lligmas  capitate.  Peric.  Capfulen 
two,  accompanied  by  the  permanent  enlarged  calyx,  each 
nearly  globofe,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  folitary,  globofe. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  deep  fegments.  Corolla  inferior, 
wheel  fhaped,  in  five  deep  fegments.  Capfulcs  two.  Seeds 
folitary.  D.  repens  of  Forller,  Smith  Plant.  Ic.  t.  8.  (Sib- 
thorpia  evolvulacea  ; Linn.  Supp.  228.)  is  elteemed  by  Dr, 
Smith  the  only  fpecies.  It  was  fcnt  by  Mutis  to  Linnxus 
from  New  Granada,  and  was  found  by  Commerfori  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  ifland  of  Mauritius.  It  is  alfo 
known  to  grow  in  Jamaica,  Peru,  and  New  Zealand.  The 
ftems  are  proftrate,  creeping,  flender,  branched,  r und,  and 
leafy.  Leaves  alternate,  on  long  lilky  (talks,  upright,  kid- 
ney-(haped,  more  or  lefs  emarginate,  entire  ; fmooth,  or 
fiightly  hairy  above  ; more  or  lefs  lilky  beneath,  and  marked 
with  radiating  ribs.  Flower-llalks  axillary,  moftly  folitary, 
fimple,  filky,  fhorter  than  the  leaves.  Flowers  very 
fmall,  a little  drooping,  white.  Calyx  externally  hairy,  in- 
ternally fmooth.  Frut  much  larger  than  the  flowers. 
When  very  filky  and  filvery  in  the  afpedl  of  its  leaves,  it  i3 
the  D . fcricca  of  Swartz.,  Willd.  So.  PI.  v.  1.  1 353;  but 
there  fecms  to  be  no  permanent  fpecihc  diilintiion.  Pof- 
fibly,  if  the  fuppofed  varieties  were  compared  in  a living 
ftate,  fome  certain  marks  of  aifcrimination  might  be  ob- 
ferved,  but  no  botanifi  has  yet  had  fuch  an  opportunity. 
The  Jamaica  variety  only  has  hitherto  been  brought  into 
the  more  curious  gardens  of  Europe.  According  to  Mr. 
Donn,  it  was  introduced  here  in  1786,  and  is  perennial, 
flowermg  ia  the  Hove  in  July. 

DICHORiEUS,  in  Poetry,  the  foot  of  a Latin  verfe 
confifting  of  four  fyllables  ; ot  which  the  firlt  is  long,  the 
next  fhort,  the  third  long.  and  the  lall  fhort.  It  is  a dou- 
ble chortzus,  as  comprobare. 

DICHOTOMOUS,  in  Botany,  is  applied  to  a (tern  regu- 
larly and  repeatedly  cloven,  or  forked;  more  rfpecialiy  if,  as 
ufually  happens,  a folitary  flower  fprings  from  each  fork  or 
divarication.  Inftances  are  found  in  the  genus  Cerajlium , 
and  many  of  its  allies,  and  in  Chlora  perfoliata , Engl.  Bot. 
t.  60.  Some  leaves  are  formed  in  a dichotomous  manner, 
as  thofe  of  Ceratophyllum,  and  of  a fpecies  of  Sun-dew  from 
New  Holland,  thence  denominated  Drofera  dichotoma. 

DICHOTOMY,  bifeHion,  a term  uiea  by  aitronomers  for 
that  phafis,  or  appearance  of  the  moon,  wherein  flie  is  bi- 
fefted,  or  (hews  juft  half  her  difk,  or  circle  ; or  when  fne  is 
in  the  beginning  of  her  firlt  and  lall  quarter. 

The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  ^oto^ew,  I HfeEl,  or  cut 
into  two  ; of  §ig,  twice,  and  Tspyw,  I cut. 

The  time  of  the  moon’3  dichotomy  is  of  confiderable  life 
in  fixing  the  fun’s  diltance  from  the  earth  : and  it  was  an- 
ciently applied  by  Ariltarchus  for  this  purpofe.  In  order 
to  underitand  his  method  of  doing  this,  we  have  only  to 
confider  that  the  phafes  of  the  moon  are  produced  by  the 
different  pofitions  of  its  illuminated  hcmifphere  with  regaul 
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to  an  obfervcr  on  the  earth.  Confequently,  when  one  of 
thefe  pofitions  is  fuch  that  the  plane  of  the  circle  which 
feparates  the  enlightened  from  the  dark  part,  pafies  through 
the  eye  of  the  fpeCtator,  then  the  confines  of  the  light  and 
ffiade  on  its  diameter  will  form  a right  line:  at  this  time  we 
may  fuppofe  three  right  lines,  viz.  one  drawn  from  the  eye 
of  the  f'peCtator  at  T,  (Plate  IX.  AJlrenomy,Jlg.  67.)  to  the 
centre  of  the  moon,  L,  another  from  this  centre  to  that  of 
the  fun  S,  and  a third  from  the  centre  of  the  fun  to  the  ob- 
ferver’s  eye,  at  T,  to  form  a triangle  T L S,  having  a right 
angle  at  the  centre  of  the  moon,  a very  acute  angle  at  the 
fun,  and  the  third  approaching  to  a right  angle  at  T.  Ari- 
ftarchus  propofed  to  obferve  the  inftant  that  the  moon  ap- 
pears dichotomized,  and  at  the  fame  inftant  to  obferve  the 
magnitude  of  the  arc  intercepted  between  the  fun  and  moon, 
whence  he  obtained  the  angle  L T S,  and  thus  he  found 
the  proportion  of  the  fides  of  the  triangle,  one  of  which 
is  the  diftance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  and  another  that 
of  the  fun  ; fo  that  he  hence  obtained  the  proportion  of  one 
of  thefe  diftances  to  the  other.  Ariftarchus  found  that  this 
angle  was  not  lefs  than  87°,  and  hence  concluded  that  the 
diftance  of  the  fun  from  the  earth  was  from  1 8 to  20  times 
that  of  the  diftance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth.  He  found 
alfo,  by  a procefs  of  reafoning,  that  the  diameter  of  the 
moon  was  to  that  of  the  earth  in  proportion  greater  than 
that  of  43  to  108,  and  lefs  than  that  of  19  to  60  ; or  fome- 
what  lefs  than  a third  of  that  of  the  earth.  See  Aristar- 


chus. 

But  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the  precife  moment  when  the 
moon  is  bifeCted,  or  in  her  true  dichotomy.  Obfervation 
informs  us,  that  when  ffie  is  thirty  minutes  diftant  from  the 
quadratures,  ffie  appears  bifeCted;  but  ffie  appears  fo  too  in 
the  quadratures  themfeives,  and  fome  time  afterwards,  as 
Ricciolus  acknowledges  in  his  Almageft.  So  that  ffie  ap- 
pears dichotomized  at  lealt  for  the  ipace  of  a whole  hour: 
in  which  time  any  moment  may  be  taken  for  the  true  point 
of  the  dichotomy,  as  well  as  any  other.  But  the  infinite 
number  of  moments  of  time  give  an  infinite  diverfity  of 
diftances.  The  moment  in  which  the  true  dichotomy  hap- 
pens being  thus  uncertain  ; but  it  being  granted  withal, 
that  it  happens  before  the  quadrature;  Ricciolus  takes  the 
middle  point  between  the  quadrature,  and  the  time  when  it 
is  firft  dubious,  whether  the  moon  be  dichotomized,  or  not, 
for  the  true  dichotomy.  Keil. 

Dichotomy,  in  Botany , a term  ufed  to  exprefs  that  di- 
vifion  of  the  branches,  which  we  fee  in  msftetoe,  and  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  fea-fucufes,  in  which  each  branch  is 
divided  into  two.  See  Dichotomous. 

DICHOTOPHYLLUM,  the  name  by  which  Dillenius, 
and  feveral  others,  call  the  hydroceratophyllum  of  Vailiant, 
and  fome  other  writers  ; a genus  of  plants  charaCtered  by 
Linnaeus  in  his  Genera  Plantarum  under  the  name  of  cera- 
tophyllum. 

DICHROMENA,  (from  Hi  or  Sn,  and  xpw/xor,  colour,  al- 
luding to  the  variegation  of  white  and  green  in  its  involu- 
crunr)  Michaux  FI.  Boreal- Amer.  v.  i.  37.  Vahl.  Enum. 
v.  2.  240.  Clafs  and  order,  Priandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Otd. 
Cyperoidea . 

Gen.  Ch.  Spihelet,  compofed  of  ovato-lanceolate  concave 
glumes,  imbricated  in  all  directions,  and  feparating  the  flo- 
rets. Cor.  none.  Stam.  Filaments  3,  very  rarely  1 only, 
elongated  after  flowering ; anthers  linear.  Pi/i.  Germen 
minute;  ftyle  capillary,  elongated;  dilated  and  compreffed 
at  the  bafe  ; ftigmas  2,  capillary,  the  length  of  the  ftyle. 
Peric.  none.  Seed  folitary,  fomewhat  lenticular,  tranfverfely 
rugged  and  undulated,  crowned  with  an  obtufe  beak  origi- 
nating from  the  permanent  bottom  of  the  ftyle;  and  deftitute 
of  battles  at  its  own  bafe.  V ahl. 


Elf,  Ch.  Glumes  imbricated  every  way.  Corolla  none. 
Stigmas  2.  Seed  fomewhat  lenticular,  tranfverfely  rugged 
and  undulated,  crowned  with  a blunt  point,  and  without  brif- 
tles  at  the  bafe. 

This  genus,  founded  by  Michaux  and  adopted  by  Vahl, 
confifts  of  five  known  tpecies,  one  of  which  is  Schoenus  Jlel - 
l at  us  of  Swartz  and  Lamarck,  and  another  Scirpus  replans  of 
Richard.  Aftes  de  la  Soc.  d’  hijl.  nal.  de  Paris,  v.  i.  1 06. 
Their  common  habit  is  thus  deferibed  by  Vahl. — “ They 
have  the  afpedt  of  Kyllingia.  The  culms  are  feveral,  without 
joints,  triangular  in  the  upper  part,  ftriated,  clothed  at  the 
lower  part  with  the  ffieaths  of  the  haves,  which  a*e  nume- 
rous, undivided,  and  very  minutely  ftriated,  like  the  leaves 
themfeives,  wffiich  are  linear.  Involucrum  widely  fpreading, 
compofed  of  feveral  leaflets,  reftmbling  the  proper  leaves,  one 
of  which  only  is  fhorter  than  the  head  of  flowers,  the  others 
gradually  longer.  Spikelets  Rffile,  forming  a head,  oblong. 
Glumes  membranous,  whitiffi,  pellucid,  fomewhat  keeled, 
acute.”  The/pecies  are  all  natives  of  South  America,  Car 
rolina,  or  the  Weft  Indies. 

DICK,  in  Agriculture , a term  provinciaily  employed  to 
fignify  che  mound  or  back  of  a ditch.  See  Fence. 

Dick -Hole,  a word  fignifying  the  hollow  excavation  or 
ditch  itfelf.  See  Fence. 

Dick,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of 
South  Carolina;  16  miles  W.  of  Queenborough. 

Dick’s  river,  a river  of  America,  in  Kentucky,  which  is 
a branch  of  Kentucky  river,  joining  it  in  a N.  W.  direction. 
It  is  about  50  miles  long,  and  45  yards  wide  at  the  mouth. 
It  has  upon  it  a number  of  excellent  mill-feats,  and  runs 
through  a traCt  of  valuable  land. 

DICKER,  or  Dicre,  Dicra  in  our  Old  Writers,  a quan- 
tity of  leather  confiding  of  ten  hides. 

Some  derive  the  word  from  the  Greek  Ssxoc,  ten. 

We  find  the  word  dicra  applied  to  other  things  befide* 
leather;  thus,  “ Civitas  Glouceftrios  reddebat  xxxvi.  dicras 
ftrri ;”  which  is  interpreted  thirty-fix  dickers  of  iron,  ten 
bars  to  the  dicre.  Gaies’s  Hift.  Brit.  7 66.  ap.  Blount. 

DICKINSON,  or  Dickenson,  Edmund,  in  Biography , 
a celebrated  Engliffi  phyfician  and  chemilt,  in  the  17th 
century,  was  born  at  Appleton,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  in 
the  year  1624.  From  Eton  fchocl  he  was  removed  in  1642, 
to  Merton  college,  Oxford.  After  taking  his  degree  in  aits, 
he  was  entered  in  the  medical  line  in  1649,  an(i  admitted  to 
the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  in  pbyfic,  in  the  year 
1656.  In  1655,  he  publiffied  a work,  entitled  “ Delphi 
Phoenicizantes,”  &c.  deligned  to  prove  that  the  Greeks  bor- 
rowed the  ftory  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  and  whatever  ren- 
dtred  the  oracle  of  Delphi  famous,  from  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and,  particularly,  from  the  book  ol  Joffiua.  This  work,  which 
difplayed  fingular  fkill  in  the  Oriental  and  Greek  languages, 
and  a profound  knowledge  of  antiquity,  procured  for  the 
author  a high  degree  of  reputation,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and,  induced  Dr.  Shelden,  afterwards  archbiffiop  of 
Canterbury,  to  perfuade  him  to  take  orders,  and  to  devote 
his  talents  to  the  fervice  of  religion.  But  he  declined  a 
change  of  his  profeffion.  Anthony  Wood  has  fuggeited, 
that  the  real  author  of  the  above  mentioned  work  was 
Henry  Jacob,  a prodigy  of  learning,  but  a carelefs  man, 
who  fuffered  others  to  obtain  that  fame,  which  belonged  to 
him,  by  furrendering  to  their  ufe  his  laborious  productions. 
But  though  the  evidence  adduced  by  Wood  is  ftrong,  it 
is  not  fufficient  to  determine  a point,  which  muft  impeach 
the  charafter  of  Dr.  Dickenfon,  and  evince  him  to  be  alto- 
gether deftitute  of  integrity.  He,  however,  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  author,  and  derived  benefit  from  the  opi- 
nion that  was  entertained,  in  confequence  of  it,  of  his  learn- 
ing* 
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ing.  The  warden  and  fellows  of  Merton  college,  in  recom- 
pence  of  his  literary  merit,  conferred  on  him  the  place  of 
fuperior  reader  of  Linacre’s  lectures,  which  he  enjoyed  for 
fome  years.  After  this  he  applied  to  chemiftry,  and  quitted 
the  college  life  in  order  to  praftife  as  a phyfician.  In  the 
year  1684,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Willis,  he  removed  to 
London,  took  his  houfe  and  exerciled  his  profefiion  with 
great  reputation  for  many  years.  Having  been  fuccefsful  in 
treating  the  defperate  cafe  of  the  earl  of  Arlington,  lord 
chamberlain  to  king  Charles  II.  he  was  introduced  by 
that  nobleman  to  his  majeily,  and  appointed  one  of  his  phy- 
ficians  in  ordinary,  and  phyfician  to  the  houfhold.  By  bis 
knowledge  of  chemiftry,  he  became  a great  favourite  at 
court,  and  his  msjefty  honoured  him  frequently  with  his 
company  in  the  royal  laboratory.  He  continued  in  favour 
during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  of  his 
brother,  who  fucceeded  him.  At  Oxford  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  a French  adept  in  alchemy,  named  Theo- 
dore Mundanus,  who  feems  to  have  made  a convert  of  him  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  tranfmutation  of  metals.  His  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  was  announced  to  the  wo  rid  in 
a work  publifhed  in  16S6,  entitled  “ Epiftoia  Edmundi 
Dickinfon,  M.  D.  and  M.A.  adTheod.  Mund.  Philolophum 
adeptum  de  Quinteffentia  Pbilofophorum,  ike.”  8vo.  Soon 
after  the  abdication  of  King  James  II.  Dr.  Dickinfon  re- 
tired from  practice,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age  and 
growing  infirmities;  but  he  full  profecuted  his  literary  and 
fcientific  labours,  and  in  1702  publifhed  a work,  entitled 
“ Phyfica  Vctus  et  Vera,  five  Traftatus  de  Naturali  Veri- 
tate  Hexaemetri  Mofaici,  &c.”  4to.  The  object  of  this  pub- 
lication is  to  prove,  “ that  the  method  and  mode  of  the 
creation  of  the  univerfe,  according  to  the  principles  of  true 
philofophy,  are  ftriftly  and  concifely  laid  down  by  Moles.” 
From  the  nature  and  profeffed  object  of  this  work,  we 
fhould  imagine  that  the  author  was  the  precurfor  of  the 
Hutchinfonians,  of  whom  we  fhall  give  fome  account  in 
a proper  place.  Dr.  Dickinfon  publifhed  fome  other  works, 
which,  after  the  preceding  fpecimen  of  his  labours,  we 
need  not  mention.  He  died  in  the  year  1707.  Biog. 
Brit.  Wood’s  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  ii.  Gen.  Biog. 

Dickinson,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  of  America, 
in  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania,  and  county  of  Cumberland  ; 
containing  1845  inhabitants. 

DIGKSCOVE,  a name  given  by  the  Englifh  to  In- 
fiamma,  a village  of  Africa,  on  the  Geld  Coaft,  fituated 
on  a fmall  creek,  which  admits  only  boats.  The  fort 
at  this  place  was  rebuilt  by  the  Englifh  in  1691,  who 
forced  the  Prufiians  to  evacuate  it.  The  fituation  of  this 
fort  is  faid  to  be  inconvenient  for  trade,  and  it  is  placed  in 
the  mid  ft  cf  a fraudulent,  intractable,  and  obftinately 
vicious  band  of  negroes,  with  whom  there  is  no  dealing  in 
fafety.  It  borders  on  the  fea,  is  of  a quadrangular  form, 
built  of  ftene  and  cement,  and  its  principal  ftrength  confifts 
in  4 baftions,  mounted  with  twenty  cannon,  and  it  has  gar- 
dens equally  pleafant  andufeful. 

DICKSON,  a town  of  America,  in  North  Carolina  ; 
40  miles  N.E  of  Fayetteville. 

DICKSONIA,  in  Botany,  (fo  named  by  the  late  Mr. 
L’heritier,  in  juft  commemoration  of  Mr.  James  Dickfon, 
F.L.S.,  whofe  diftinguifhed  merits  refpefting  the  clafs  Crypto- 
gamia  render  this  fine  genus  of  ferns  peculiarly  fuitable  for 
the  purpofe.)  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  469.  Smith  Aft. 
Taurin.  v.  5.  416.  t.  9.  f.  7.  Trafts  250.  t.  1.  f.  7. 
Swartz  Fil.  136.  Mart.  Mill.  Dsft.  Clafs  and  order, 
Cryptogamia  Filices.  Nat.  Qrd.  Filices. 

Eif.  Ch.  Fructification  in  roundifh,  marginal,  diftinft,  pro- 
minent fpQts.  Involucrum  double  ; one  from  the  furface. 


feparating  outwards;  the  other  from  the  inflexed  margin  of 
the  frond,  feparating  inwards. 

Dr.  Swartz  enumerates  and  defines  1 6 fpecies  of  Dick- 
fonia,  but  as  he  has  not  feen  fpecimens  or  even  figures  of 
them  all,  many  are  involved  in  great  obfeurity.  Toe 
following  are  the  principal  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

D.  arborefeens.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  469.  L’ht- 
rit.  Sert.  Atigl.  tab.  unpubhfhed.  (D.  integra  ; Sw.  Fil. 
136.)  Arborefcent.  Fronds  twice  pinnate  ; their  ftaiks  and 
ribs  downy  : leaflets  oblong,  obtufe,  convex,  pinnatifid. 
Fructification  at  the  fummit  of  each  lobe,  globofe.  Native 
of  theiflandof  St.  Helena,  fromwher.ee  Miller  received  it 
many  years  fince.  We  have  feen  it  in  the  ftoves  at  Kew, 
where  it  formed  a Angularly  rich  and  tufted  buffi,  about  4 
feet  high,  with  a rough  and  ihaggy  Item  5 or  6 inches  in 
diameter.  Each  feparate  branch  or  lrond  is  2 or  3 feet  long, 
fpreading,  rather  drooping,  doubly  and  alternately  pinnate, 
with  hairy  or  downy  ftaiks.  Leaflets  oblong,  obtufe,  very 
convex  ; fmoo'h  and  ftrongly  veined  above  ; paler,  with 
downy  ribs,  beneath  : the  lower  and  larger  ones  deeply  pirj- 
natifid,  and  fomewhat  ftalked  ; the  upper  lefs  deeply  cut  into 
roundifh  marginal,  lobes,  fdlile  and  decurrent.  Fructifica- 
tions globofe,  or  (when  clofed)  flightly  compreffed,  folitary 
at  the  extremity  of  each  lobe.  Involucrum  of  two  brown, 
bemifplierical  or  kidney-fhaped,  concave,  equal  valves,  en- 
folding a globofe  hairy  receptacle  covered  with  annotated 
fhining  capfules.  We  fee  no  reafon  for  changing  the  original 
name  of  this  fpecies,  even  though  there  are  other  aiboreous 
ones,  becaufe  fuch  changes  are  endlefs,  and  efpecialiy  becaufe 
the  term  integra  does  not  appear,  in  any  fenfe,  fuitable. 
D.  fquarrofa.  Sw.  Fil.  136.  (Trichomanes  fquarrofum  ; 
Font.  Prod.  86.)  “ Arboreous.  Fronds  imperfectly  bi- 

pinnate  : their  firft  divifions oblong,  pointed:  leaflets  con- 
fluent at  the  bafe,  lanceolate,  fharply  ferrated  : ftaiks  rough 
with  hairs.”  S<u>.  Found  in  the  South-fea  iflands.  In 
this,  according  to  Forfler,  the  fructification  is  fituated  in  the 
finufes  of  the  leaflets.  We  have  feen  no  fpecimen.  D. 
Culcita.  Ait.  Flort.  Kew.  v.  3.  469.  Frond3  repeat- 
edly compounded,  pointed,  fmooth  : leaflets  elliptic-oblong, 
flightly  concave,  decurrent,  obtufely  pinnatifid  and  crenate. 
Fructification  at  the  fummit  of  each  lobe,  compreffed. 
Difcovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Maffon  in  the  iflands  of 
Madeira  and  the  Azores.  It  has  been  in  the  Green-houfe 
at  Kew  ever  fince  the  year  1786.  This  is  an  herbaceous 
fern,  but  large  and  fpreading.  Frond  with  a fmooth  ftalk, 
its  branches  four  times  alternately  pinnate,  the  principal 
ones  taper-pointed,  leaflets  decurrent,  elliptical  or  oblong, 
obtufe,  more  or  lefs  deeply  pinnatifid  and  crenate,  ail  rather 
concave  than  convex,  efpecialiy  when  dried.  Fructifications 
folitary  in  the  marginal  lobes  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
frond,  kidney-fhaped,  compreflld.  The  roots  are  crowned 
with  denfe  tufts  of  foft  filky  fhining  brown  hairs,  like  the 
Barometz  or  Scythian  Iamb,  which  is  alfo  a fern.  D.  cicu- 
taria,  Swartz  Fil.  137.  FI.  Ind.  Occ.  1695.  (Poly po- 
dium bacciferum  ; Lam.  Encycl.  v.  3.  534  : Lonchitis 
altiffima  globuiigera  minor;  Plum.  Fil.  t.  31.  Adiantum 
nigrum  ramofum  maximum,  foliis  feu  pinnuhs  obtufis,  varie 
fed  pulcherrime  finuatis  et  dentatis  ; Sloane  Jam.  v.  1. 
96.  t.  57.  f.  1.2.)  Fronds  repeatedly  compound,  with 
roughifh  ftaiks  : leaflets  oblong,  deeply  pinnatifid,  ferrated 
at  the  top.  Fructification  in  the  finufes,  globofe.  Obferved 
on  the  fides  of  mountains  in  Jamaica  by  fir  Hans  Sloane 
and  Dr.  Wm.  Wright.  The  fronds  are  three  feet  high,  or 
more,  of  a pleafant  green,  finely  fub-divided,  with  rough- 
ifh red-brown  ftaiks.  Leaflets  thin,  flat,  oblong  inclining 
to  wedge-fhaped  ; their  tips  blunt  and  notched  ; their  fides 
pinnatifid.  Fructifications  greenifh,  globofe,  each  placed 
in  a finus  of  the  leaflets.  Veins  nearly  ftraight.  D.  alti/fi . 
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ma.  (Polypodium  globuliferum  ; Lamarck  Encych  v.  5. 
554  ; Filix  altiffima  et  globuligera  major  ; Plum.  Fil.  t.  30.) 
Fronds  twice  or  thrice  pinnate,  pointed;  leaflets  eliiptic-ob- 
long,  decurrent,  obtufe,  pinnatifid,  crenate.  I'Vudtifieation 
in  the  finufes,  globofe.  Veins  wavy.  Gathered  by  Thier- 
ry in  St.  Domingo.  A very  handfome  fpecies,  whofe  ftalks 
are  roughiffi.  Pinnse  taper-pointed  with  a regularly  winged 
fta’k  ; pinnulae  or  leaflets  alternate,  decurrent,  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  long  and  about  half  as  much  in  breadth,  oblong, 
fomewhat  elliptical,  obtufe,  fliarpiy  crenate  at  the  top, 
deeply  pinnatifid,  furniflied  with  zig-zag  hairy  ribs  and  vein?. 
Fruffifications  pale,  globofe,  each  folitary  in  the  finufes  of 
the  leaflets.  Inner  involucrum  membranous  and  almoft 
white.  This  feerns  undetermined  by  Dr.  Swartz,  unlcfs  it 
bt  his  apiifoiia,  which  we  have  not  feen.  The  fynonym 
of  Plumier,  nnqueitionabiy  belonging  to  our  plant,  he 
places  among  the  doubtful  fpecies,  accidentally  writing  mi- 
nor for  major.  D.  forbifolia.  Fronds  bipinnate  : leaflets  feffiie, 
linear-lanceolate,  acutely  ferrulated,  tranfverfely  veiny.  Fruc- 
tifi cations  numerous,  globofe.  Inner  involucrum  very  fhort. 
Gathered  in  the  ifland  of  Honimoa  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  in 
July  1797,  by  the  late  Mr.  C-hriftopher  Smith,  to  whom  the 
author  of  the  prefent  article  is  indebted  for  molt  numerous  aud 
valuable  additions  to  his  herbarium.  The  prefent  fern  leems 
entirely  non  defeript.  It  appears  to  be  four  or  five  feet  high, 
of  a fomewhat  glaucous  green.  Frond  alternately  bipinnate  ; 
its  {talks  pale  and  fmoothifh  beneath,  Angularly  hairy  above. 
Pinnae  long  and  taper-pointed,  each  compofed  of  60  or  more 
leaflets,  which  are  about  an  inch  long,  perftftly  feffile  but 
not  decurrent,  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  finely  and  fharply 
ferrated,  fmoothifh  above,  minutely  pun&ate  beneath,  and 
furnifhed  with  a hairy  rib  and  numerous  parallel  vein?.  Fruc- 
tifications numerous,  in  a tolerably  regular  marginal  feries, 
fmall  ; their  outer  involucrum  green,  cnp-lhaped,  crenate, 
rugofe  when  dry,  clofely  inflexed  ; the  inner  fo  flmrt  as  to 
be  not  difcernible  till  the  ball  of  capfules  is  removed.  D. 
glauca.  Fronds  bipinnate  : leaflets  feffile,  crowded,  oblong, 
falcate,  crenate,  glaucous  beneath.  Fructifications  numerous, 
globofe.  Involucrums  equal,  entire.  Of  the  height  of  this 
fern  we  know  nothing,  being  poi'Lffed  of  only  a portion  of 
the  middle  part  of  its  frond,  brought  by  Mr.  Menzies  from 
the  Sandwich  iflands.  The  pinnae  are  numerous,  crowded, 
a fpau  long,  fmooth,  linear-lanceolate,  compofed  of  very  nu- 
merous, crowded,  feffile,  linear-oblong,  falcate,  convex,  ob- 
tufe, crenate  leaflets,  which  are  veiny,  and  very  glaucous 
beneath,  each  being  half  an  inch,  or  rather  more,  in 
length.  The  veins  are  branched  and  fmooth.  Fructifica- 
tions in  an  uninterrupted  feries  on  the  lower  part  of  each 
leaflet,  at  each  margin,  paie  brown  when  ripe.  Outer  in- 
volucrum truly  originating  from  the  margin  of  the  leaflet, 
though  different  in  texture  and  colour,  concave,  kidney- 
fhaped,  fmooth  and  quite  entire,  embracing  the  inner  invo- 
lucrum, wh’ch  is  exactly  like  it,  only  fomewhat  longer  and 
narrower.  We  have  thought  it  more  ufetul  to  deferibe 
thefe  three  new  fpecies  than  to  copy  the  definitions  of  the 
remaining  10  in  Swartz,  among  which  are  Polypodium  nudum 
and  Prichomanes  Jlaccidum  of  Forfter,  Ccenopteris  japonica  or 
Wildtnow  ; Polypodium  marginale  and  Trichomanes  Jirigofum 
of  Thunberg,  FI.  Jap.  with  Davallia  linearis  of  Cavamiies, 
and  repens  and  abrupta  of  M.  Tory  de  St.  Vincent  ; the  three 
laft  equally  unknown  to  Dr.  Swartz  and  to  ourfelves,  ex- 
cept  from  deferiptions.  S. 

D1CKVEL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon, 
near  the  South  coalt ; 102  miles  S.  of  Candy. 

DICKWASSET,  or  Digdeguash,  a river  of  America, 
in  the  province  of  New  Brunfwick,  which  dffiffiarges  itfelf 
into  Paffamaquoddy  bay. 
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DICLINIA  , in  Botany , (from  etc,  double,  and  a led,) 
i?  uled  by  Linnse.ns  in  his  Syjlema  Vegetabilium,  p.  21,  for 
fuck  claffesor  genera  of  plants  as  have  feparated  flowers,  the 
ftamens  being  in  one  bloflbm,  the  piftils  in  another.  This 
reparation  is  either  complete,  as  in  the  claffes  Monoecia  and 
Dioecia  ; or  incomplete,  as  in  P olygamia  ; fome  flowers  of  the 
latter  clafs  having  the  ftamens  and  piftils  together,  while  in 
others  they  are  feparate.  The  writer  of  the  prefent  article 
has  firff  fuggefted,  that  fueh  reparation  of  the  e'ffential  organs 
of  impregnation  in  flowers,  is  of  material  importance  or  con- 
venience, either  in  natural,  or  even  artificial,  claffification, 
only  when  it  is  accompanied  by  a concomitant  difference  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  flower,  as  in  the  Oak,  Walnut,  Hazel- 
nut, &c.  fn  thefe  and  iimilar  inftances  the  two  organs  are 
not  liable  to  meet  in  the  fame  flower.  By  attention  to  this 
circumftance,  the  Linnaean  clafs  P olygamia,  the  burthen  and 
opprobrium  of  the  fexual  fyftem,  on  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainties and  difficulties  which  attend  its  determination,  among 
the  trees  of  tropical  climates  more  efpecialiy,  will  be  brought 
into  very  narrow  limit?.  If  the  fame  rule  be  extended  to  the 
claffes  Monoecia  and  Dioecia,  they  will  alio  be  delivered  from 
numerous  genera  and  fpecies,  whofe  allies  or  whole  conge- 
ners are  in  other  parts  of  the  fyftem.  Hence  the  whole  ar- 
rangement will  become  more  natural,  as  well  as  more  tafy 
and  certain,  and  the  three  claffta  in  queftion  will  be  fo  much, 
diminiflied,  that  it  may  be  expedient  to  unite  them  into  one, 
under  the  title  of  Diclinia.  See  Itrodu&ion  to  Botany,  395, 
470,  405,  &c.  S. 

DICOCCUS,  Fr.uctus,  a two  grained  fruit  or  feed- 
veffcl,  technically  applied  to  that  particular  kind  of  eap- 
fule  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  compofed  of  two 
roundifli  combined  capfules,  as  in  the  genus  Dichondra,  fo> 
named  from  that  very  circumftance.  A three-grained,  or  tri- 
ccccous,  capfule  is  much  more  frequent;  and  a whole  natural 
order  of  plants,  to  which  the  Euphorbia  belongs,  derives  its 
ebarafter  and  name  from  having  fuc’n  a fruit.  See  Tr.i- 
cocc?e. 

DICO TYLEDONES,  (from  double,  and  xofv\y$vir, 
a cotyledon ; which  lad  word  is  technically  applied  to  the 
feminal  leaf  of  a plant,  apparently  becaufe  its  roundifh  form 
and  fkfhy  texture  refembles  the  herb  Cotyledon  or  Navd- 
wort,)  is  a term  ufed  for  all  fuch  plants  as  have  two  coty- 
ledons or  feed-lobes.  See  Cotyledon.  This  vaft  and  dif- 
cordant  tribe  makes  up  the  chief  part  of  a natural  fyftem  of 
arrangement,  though  indeed  the  families  which  have  only  one 
cotyledon,  or,  more  properly,  for  the  molt  part,  none  at  ali, 
are  likewife  confiderable  in  number  and  importance,  as  the 
natural  orders  of  Palms,  Lilies,  Orchifes,  Graffes  with  their 
aides,  and  perhaps  all  the  Linnaean  clafs  Cryptogamia,  Moffes 
excepted.  The  latter  have  numerous  and  compound  coty- 
ledons, though  otherwife  clofely  related  to  plants  that  have 
none.  So  alfo  the  Fir  tribe,  Pinus,  & c.  have  numerous  co- 
tyledons, though  in  every  other  point  agreeing  with  genuine 
dicotyledones.  No  natural  fyftem  of  botanical  arrangement 
can  therefore  in  future  fet  out,  as  they  have  all  hitherto 
done,  with  making  the  diftinftion  abfolute  between  Acotyle - 
dories,  Monocotyledsnes , aud  Dicotyledones ; ftill  lefs  can  the 
Po'lycotyledones  form  a feparate  affociation  together;  indeed 
this  laft  has  never  been  attempted. 

The  two-feed-lobes  of  the  Dicotyledones , like  the  numerous 
ones  of  firs  and  moffes,  ufually  rife  out  of  the  ground  as  foon 
as  the  root  has  fixed  itfelf  in  the  earth,  witnefs  the  Lupines; 
but  fome  other  plants,  even  of  the  fame  natural  order,  as 
many  Vetches,  never  raife  their  cotyledons  above  the  furface. 
Thole  cotyledons  which  appear  above-ground  affume  the  co- 
lour and  funftions  of  leaves,  of  which  the  Radifli,  Parfley, 
and  French-bean  are  inftances ; while  others  remain  but  little 
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altered  in  the  earth  till  they  decay,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
Horfe-chefnut  and  Garden  Nafturtium  or  Fropicolum.  What- 
ever difficulties  may  exift  in  a claffification  founded  on  the 
organs  in  queftion,  the  diftinction  between  plants  furniffied 
with  two  cotyledons  and  thofe  that  have  only  one  or  none, 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  of  arrangement  or  phyliology, 
more  abfolute  and  decifive  than  any  other  general  character 
hitherto  detected.  S. 

DICRANUM,  (Si  xpavov,  a fork,  from  $ if,  double , and 
xrpo.;,  a horn,  fummit,  or  point,  expreffive  of  the  two  fharp 
points  into  which  each  tooth  of  the  fringe  furrounding  the 
mouth  of  the  capfule  is  cloven.)  Fork-mofs.  Htdw.  bund, 
v.  2.  91.  t.  8.  f.  41,  42.  Schreb.  759.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  1201. 
Swartz.  Mufc.  Suec.  31.  (Fifiidtns ; Hedw.  Fund.  v.  2. 
91.  Bryi  Mnii  et  Hypni  lpecies  varice,  Linn.)  Clafs  and  or- 
der, Cryptogamia  Mufcl.  Nat.  Ord.  Mufci. 

Eff.  Ch.  Capfule  oblong.  Fringe  ot  fixteen  flat  cloven 
teeth,  a little  inflexed. 

The  H-'dwigian  fyftem  of  moffes,  by  taking  into  confide- 
ration  the  ftrudfure  of  their  fringe  or  pcrijlomium , has  very 
happily  feparated  from  thofe  which  have  a double  fringe,  fuch 
as  have  only  a fimple  one,  and  is  in  no  refpedt  more  happy 
than  in  the  eftablifhment  of  genera  on  the  number  and  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  teeth  which  compofe  that  fimple  fringe.  Among 
the  reft  Dicranum  is  diftinguiftud  from  all  the  reft  by  its 
teeth  being  all  cloven  about  half  way  down,  regularly  and 
uniformly  for  the  moft  part;  for  there  are  fcarcely  two  or 
three  fpecies  in  which  fome  of  the  teeth  are  found  unequally 
three-cleft.  Such  exceptions  by  no  means  invalidate  the 
generic  chara&er.  By  this  mark  are  brought  together  from 
the  Bryum  and  Mnhim  of  Linnaeus  principally,  and  more 
fparingly  from  his  Hypnum,  a great  number  of  moffes,  much 
more  naturally  allied  to  each  other  than  to  any  with  which 
they  had  previonfly  been  afforttd,  and  now  eonftitutir.g  by 
themfelves,  and  their  recently  difeovered  allies,  fo  vaft  a ge- 
nus, that  the  moft  able  cryptogamic  botanift  muft  (land  ap- 
palled at  the  number  and  intricacy  of  its  fpecies.  Ot  thefe 
about  100  may  be  collefted  from  various  authors,  but  poor 
muft  be  the  herbarium  which  cannot  fupply  feveral  that  are 
jiondefcript.  We  {hall  not  bewilder  the  reader  in  this  la- 
byrinth, from  which  without  the  help  of  elaborate  and  nu- 
merous figures  we  could  not  extricate  him.  Wefhall  attempt 
only  a view  of  the  leading  features  of  this  genus,  and  of  its 
principal  fpecies. 

The  ufual  habit  of  a Dicranum  is  marked  by  crowded 
flender  or  awl  fhaptd,  moftiy  fingle-ribbed  and  entire,  leaves, 
thofe  fpecies  which  compofe  the  genus  Fiffidens  of  H.dwig 
ehitfly  having  two-ranked  compreffed  and  dilated  foliage. 
In  thefe  the  female  flower  is  often  lateral,  but  in  the  bulk 
of  the  genus  terminal,  the  fruit- ftalk  becoming  lateral  in  con- 
fequence  only  of  the  fubfequent  extenfion  of  the  ftem  be- 
yond it.  The  capfule  is  often  fmooth,  in  fome  inftances 
deeply  furrowed  longitudinally.  Lid  various  in  length. 
Teeth  ftrong,  frequently  very  red,  ftrongly  furrowed  tranf- 
verfely,  their  tips  {lender  and  pale.  The  male  flowers  in  the 
Dicranum  of  Hedwig  are,  according  to  him,  on  a diliincf 
plant  from  the  female,  in  the  form  of  little  round  terminal 
heads  ; in  his  Fiffidens  they  are  axillary  on  the  fame  plant 
with  the  capfules,  and  refemble  buds.  The  habits  of  thefe 
two  genera  are  fo  different,  that  in  this  cafe,  if  in  any,  the 
Hedwigian  principle,  of  taking  the  male  Sowers  into  confi- 
deration  for  the  generic  characters  of  moffes,  might  be  ad- 
mitted ; but  the  difficulty  of  examining  thofe  parts  in  all  the 
fpecies  of  fo  vaft  a genus,  at  that  early  period  of  growth 
when  alone  they  are  to  be  met  with,  is  infurmountable,  nor 
can  Hedwig  be  fuppofed  to  have  feen  them  in  a fifth  part 
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of  his  fpecies,  any  more  than  Fabricius  could  examine  the 
organs  of  the  mouth  in  a fiftieth  part  of  his  infedfs.  Both  of 
them  muft,  after  all,  have  frequently  trufted  to  habit,  general 
configuration,  or  to  the  more  obvious  Linnsean  principles. 

The  lit  feftion  of  Dicranum  in  the  Species  Mufcorum  of 
Hedwig,  has  the  capfule  without  any  apophyfis  or  pedeilal, 
the  fruit-ftalks  ftraight,  and  the  leaves  curved  to  one  fide. 
Of  this  the  chief  are  F).  fcoparium,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  354,  com- 
mon on  heaths  and  in  woods;  the  more  rare  F)  majus,  t.  1409, 
found  on  rocks  by  the  fea  near  Bangor;  the  common  but 
elegant  little  D.  heteromallum , t.  1272,  which  makes  a green 
velvet  carpet  on  the  fltady  paths  of  woods  on  a gravelly  or 
fandy  foil. 

The  2d  fedtion  has  leaves  lefs  accurately  inclining  to  one 
fide,  in  which  we  find  D.  crifpum , Engl.  Bot,  t.  1151 ; D. 
varium,  t.  12x5,  and  rufefeens,  t.  1216.  Tiie  latter  feems 
not  to  be  known  out  of  Britain.  D.  aciculare  alfo  ranges 
here,  whofe  leaves  are  broader  and  more  obtufe  than  in  moft 
of  the  genus. 

The  3d  fedfion  has  leaves  fpreading  every  way,  and  not 
curled  by  drying  ; their  tips  without  hairs.  To  this  belongs 
D . purpureum,  abundant  on  walls  and  gravelly  hills,  (where 
its  innumerable  crimfon  ftalks  are  confpicuous  in  tbe  fpring  : ) 
as  well  as  feveral  other  European  or  Ameiican  fpecies  partly 
akin  to  ic. 

The  4th  has  fpreading  leaves  with  hair-like  points,  as  D. 
latfolium , Htdw.  Crypt,  t.  33,  a native  of  North  America, 
given  by  Mr.  Dickfon  to  the  younger  Linraeus,  and  by  him 
to  Hedwig,  who  celebrates  the  gift  and  the  donor  in  high 
terms.  f 

Section  5th  has  fpreading  leaves,  becoming  curled  or 
crifped  when  dry.  The  chief  of  thefe  is  the  large  and  ra-e 
I),  f pur  him,  found,  but  without  fruit,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Teetdale,  an  able  cryptogamift,  on  turfy  moors  in  York- 
fhire.  It  is  figured  in  Hedw.  Crypt,  v.  2.  t.  30,  and  was 
thus  named  on  account  of  its  male  flowers  being  ibofe  of  a 
Fiffidens,  gemmiform,  though  the  habit  is  that  of  a true 
Dicranum.  The  teeth  of  the  fringe  are  fome  of  them  oc« 
cafionally  three-ciek.  D.  polycarpum,  another  Fiffidens  of 
Hedwig,  Crypt,  v.  2.  t.  31.  liktwifc  ranges  here. 

In  fedfion  6th  the  fruit-ftalks  are  incurved,  the  capfule, 
as  before,  without  an  apophyfis.  Among  which  are  D. 
fcxuofim,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  X491,  (Bryum  flexuofum  of  Lin- 
naeus,) frequent  in  alpine  ftations  ; the  elegant  Weft-Indian 
D.  cygneum , Hedw.  Sp.  t.  37,  and  introflexum , t.  29. 

Sedtion  7th  has  an  apophyfis  or  gland-like  bafis  to  the 
capfule,  as  D.  cerviculatum,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1661,  found  on 
turfy  heaths  in  England,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  a 
very  elegant  little  mofs  ; D.  Celfii , Hedw.'  Sp.  t.  33, 
(Bryum  Celfii  of  Linnaeus,)  found  in  Sweden,  and  very 
rarely  in  Scotland. 

Thefe  fedtions  not  being  altogether  natural,  nor  always 
eafy  to  define,  they  have  not  been  attended  to  in  the  Flora 
Britannica,  but  the  fpecies  hare  been  attempted  to  be 
difpofed  more  naturally,  not  however  with  perfedf  ac- 
curacy, for  fuch  muft  be  the  fruit  of  time  and  repeated  en- 
quiries. 

The  8th  fedfion  of  this  genus,  the  Fern  Fork-Moffes, 
may  be  defined,  ax  im  FI.  Brit.,  with  comprefLd  leaves, 
fpreading  in  two  ranks;  and  thefe  form  a very  natural  and 
beautiful  family.  The  chief  are  ; D.  viridulum,  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  ij^Sj  the  fo  much  difputed  Bryum  viridulum  of  Linnaeus, 
one  of  the  fmalleft  of  moffes;  1).  bryoides,  t.  625,  which 
fome  able  botanifts  ftill  confound  with  1).  ofmundioides, 
t.  1662;  D.  tax  folium,  t.  426,  which  is  not  uncommon  in 
moiit  ffiady  places,  old  gardens,  &c. ; and  the  larger  more 
8 con- 
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'<Confpicuoi!s  D.  adiantoides,  t.  264,  found  in  watery  boggy 
ground. 

From  this  genus  the  learned  Mr.  Turner  has  removed  D, 
fciuroides  of  FI.  Brit,  to  Pterogonium,  on  account  of  its 
lateral  fruit-flalks  and  their  fcaly  (heaths ; and  he  is  followed 
in  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1903.  D.  pulmnatum  of  Swartz  and  FI. 
Brit,  is  alfo  removed  to  Grimmia  in  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1728; 
and  D.  viridijfimum  proves  to  be  a Gymnojlomum  ; fee  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  1583.  It  is  proper  alfo  to  mention  that  D.  callifio- 
mum , FI.  Brit,  and  of  Dickfon,  is  found  not  to  differ  from 
rigidulum,  Engf.  Bot.  t.  1439  ; while  the  Anglefea  plant  of 
the  Rev.  H.  Davies,  from  which  the  full  defcription  was 
made,  is  D.  varium . 

To  compenfate  in  part  for  thefe  defalcations,  we  have  to 
announce,  that  D.  long  folium,  FLdw.  Crypt,  v.  3.  t.  9,  is 
found  in  Scotland  by  Mr.  George  Don  ; a fpecies  of  which 
we  had  no  certain  intelligence,  as  Britifh,  when  the  3d  vol. 
of  FI.  Brit,  was  publifned.  S. 

DICRICH.  See  Dieckirch. 

DICROTUS,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a word  ufed  by  the 
ancients  to  exprefs  the  deer  or  Hag  when  in  its  third  year’s 
growth.  It  was  called  nebus  by  the  ancient  Greeks  in  the 
firft  year,  puttolea  in  the  fecond,  dicrota  in  the  third,  and 
in  the  fourth,  and  all  its  life  afterwards,  ceraftes. 

D icrotus,  from  &<;,  twice , and  xpaw,  I finite,  in  the  Me- 
dicinal Writings  of  the  Ancients,  the  epithet  given  to  a pe- 
culiar fort  of  pulfe,  which  Dr.  Nihill  calls  very  properly  in 
Englilh  the  rebounding  pulfe.  In  this  kind  of  pulfe  the 
artery  beats  as  it  were  double  ; and  is  efteemed  a certain 
fign  of  a future  critical  haemorrhage  by  the  nofe.  See 
Pulse. 

DICTAMNUS,  in  Botany,  (fo  called  by  Linnteus  after 
the  Six-Ix/mv  or  Sixhpvoi  of  Theophraftus  and  Diofcorides, 
which  is  moft  affuredly  a different  plant  ; neither  does  his 
derivation  of  the  name  in  the  Philofophia  Botanica,  from 
V7uv,  to  bring  forth,  confirm  the  propriety  of  his  applica- 
tion of  it.  However  fuitable  that  explanation  might  be  to 
the  real  Dittany  of  Crete,  Origanum  Didamnus,  and  the 
hiftory  of  its  expelling  arrows  from  the  wounded  goats,  it 
has  no  reference  to  our  plant.  Hence  Tournefort,  and  of 
late  Gasrtner,  have  called  the  latter  Fraxinella,  a word  in- 
tolerable, as  a generic  name,  to  Linnaean  fcholars.  Some 
have  taken  the  plant  in  queflion  for  thel^yiov  of  Diofcorides, 
but  with  no  great  appearance  of  probability  ; nor  has  Dr. 
Sibthorp,  though  he  gathered  it  in  Greece,  left  us  any  in- 
formation concerning  its  Greek  name,  antient  or  modern.) 
Fraxinella,  or  Baftard  Dittany.  Linn.  Gen.  209.  Schreb. 
387.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  541.  Juff.  297.  (Fraxinella; 
Gasrtn.  t.  69.)  Clafs  and  Order,  Decandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Multifiliqute,  Linn.  Rutacca,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  five  fmall  oblong  pointed 
.leaves,  deciduous.  Cor.  Petals  5,  ovato-lanceolate,  pointed, 
furnifhed  with  claws,  unequal ; two  of  them  twilled  up- 
wards ; two  Handing  obliquely  at  the  fides ; and  one  bent 
downwards  : all  dotted  with  refinous  points.  Siam.  Fila- 
ments 10,  unequal,  awl-fhaped,  about  as  long  as  the  petals, 
and  bent  downwards  below,  the  two  lateral  ones,  fprinkled 
with  refinous  glands ; anthers  fquare,  afcending,  Ample. 
Pijh  Germen  fuperior,  (lightly  (talked,  with  five  angles, 
depreffed  at  the  top  ; (tyle  fhort,  declining,  recurved  ; ftigma 
acute,  afcending.  Pcric.  Capfules  five,  connected  by  their 
inner  margin,  comprefied,  pointed,  radiating,  each  of  two 
valves.  Seeds,  two  in  each  cell  when  ripe,  ovate,  polilhed, 
lodged  in  a common,  bivalve,  elaflic,  notched  ariilus. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  five  leaves.  Petals  five,  unequal,  fpread- 
sng.  Filaments  befprinkled  with  refinous  glands.  Anthers 
•terminal,  fimple.  Capfules  five,  conjoined. 
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The  only  fpecies  is  D.  albus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  348.  Willd, 
Sp.  PI.  v.  2,  341.  Jacq.  Aullr.  t.  428.  Bsuh.  Pin.  222. 
(Fraxinella;  Ger.  em.  1245.)  A native  of  fliady  femewhat 
mountainous  places  in  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  Greece,  commonly  cultivated  in  the  open  borders  of 
our  gardens  without  any  particular  care,  flowering  in  June 
and  July.  The  roots  are  perennial.  Stems  annual,  a foot 
or  two  high,  fimple,  leafy  in  their  middle  part,  each  ter- 
minating in  a large  upright  rigid  panicle  of  very  handfome 
rofe-coloured  flowers,  occafionally  white.  The  leaves  are 
pinnate,  (omewhat  refembling  t’nofe  of  the  a(h,  whence  the 
name  Fraxinella.  The  fpecific  name  alius  alludes  to  the 
whitentfs  of  the  root.  The  whole  plant  abounds  with  a. 
fttong  aromatic  effential  oil,  fmeliing  like  lemon  peel,  with, 
a refinous  flavour,  to  many  perfons  very  agreeable.  In  hot 
dry  weather,  a highly  inflammable  vapour  is  emitted  by 
the  flowers  or  their  vifeid  fh.lks,  which  explodes  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a flame.  S. 

Dictamnus  capenfis.  See  Calodendrum. 

Dictamnus  creticus.  See  Origanum. 

Dictamnus  falfius,  or  Pfieudodidamnus . See  Marru- 
bium. 

Dictamnus,  in  Gardening , comprizes  a-  plant  of  the 
herbaceous,  hardy,  perennial,  flowering  kind ; the  Frax- 
inella, or  White  Dittany,  (D.  alhus).  It  rifes  from  one  to> 
two  feet  in  height,  with  feveral  Hems,  and  the  whole  plant, 
when  gently  rubbed,  emits  an  odour  fimilar  to  that  afforded 
by  lemon-peel,  but  when  bruifed,  has  fomething  of  a bal- 
famic  fmeil. 

It  has  varieties  with  white  flowers,  with  red  and  purple 
ftriped  flowers,  and  with  (hort  fpikes  of  flowers. 

Method  of  Culture — Thefe  plants  may  be  increafed 
by  fowing  the  feeds  in  the  beds,  borders,  or  other  parts 
of  pleafure-grounds  or  gardens,  where  they  are  to  re- 
main, in  the  beginning  of  the  Autumn,  foon  after  they 
become  ripe,  or  in  the  Spring;  but  the  former  is  the 
bed  feafon,  as  the  plants  rife  (Longer,  and  with  more 
certainty.  The  plants  fliould  afterwards  be  kept  per- 
fectly clean  from  weeds,  arid  have  their  ftem8  cut  dovvre 
and  cleared  away  every  year  in  the  Autumn,  as  well  as 
the  earth  dug  round  them  in  the  early  Spring.  Some, 
however,  advife  the  roots  of  the  plants,  in  the  firft  Autumn, 
to  be  taken  up  and  planted  out  in  fmall  beds,  at  fix  or  eight 
inches  diftance  each  way,  to  (land  two  or  three  years,  till 
they  are  ftrong  enough  to  flower,  when  they  are  to  be  care- 
fully taken  up  in  the  Autumn,  and  placed  where  they  are 
to  remain.  They  continue  for  a great  length  of  time,  and 
require  little  culture,  except  that  of  being  kept  free  from 
weeds,  and  trimmed  as  above  in  the  Autumnal  ieafon. 

They  are  plants  which  are  well  fuited  to  the  middle  parts 
of  beds,  borders,  clumps,  and  other  compartments  of  orna- 
mented grounds. 

DICTATE,  Dictamen,  in  the  Schools,  a fuggeftion, 
motion,  or  fentiment  of  a man’s  ccnfcience.  A good  ac- 
tion becomes  evil,  if  done  contrary  to  the  diftates  of  one’s 
own  confcience. 

Dictate,  Didata,  is  likewife  ufed  in  the  Schools  for  a 
leffon,  or  exercife,  wherein  the  rnafter  reading,  or  fpeaking 
fomething,  the  fcholars  take  it  down  in  writing  after  him. 
Here  the  a<ft  of  the  matter  is  likewife  called  dictating. 

DICTATOR,  a Roman  magiftrate,  created  by  the 
fenate,  or  people,  on  fome  extraordinary  and  eminent  occa- 
fion,  to  command,  with  fovereign  authority,  for  a certain 
time,  ordinarily  limited  to  fix  months,  though  the  office  was 
fometimes  continued  to  ‘welve. 

The  nomination  of  this  magiftrate  appears  to  have  been 
affigned  by  law  to  either  of  the  two  ccnfuls ; but  the  choice 
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was  confined  to  fome  one  of  thofe  fenators  who  had  before 
obtained  the  confuifhip  ; and  the  ufual  method  was  for  the 
fenate  to  decree,  upon  any  great  exigency,  that  a diftator 
fhould  be  made,  and  to  diredt  on  what  perfon  of  cor.fular 
dignity  the  nomination  fhould  fall.  Yet  it  was  in  the  power 
ef  either  of  the  confuls,  without  any  order  from  them,  and 
without  the  approbation  of  his  colleague,  to  name,  of  his 
own  accord,  any  confular  fenator  to  this  fupreme  magif- 
tracy  ; and  their  approbation,  concurring  with  fuch  an  ap- 
pointment, fully  ratifiedand  confirmed  it, however  aifagreeable 
it  might  be  to  the  people.  A remarkable  inftance  of  this,  and 
likewife  of  the  ufe  occafionally  made  of  the  dictatorial  power 
for  the  purpofes  of  the  fenate,  occurs  in  the  account  which 
is  given  by  Livy  (1.  iv.  c.  13,  14,  15.)  of  the  events  of  the 
year  316  from  the  building  of  Rome.  When  the  confuls 
refufed  to  nominate  a didtator,  the  fenate  called  upon  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  to  compel  them,  by  their  power,  to 
name  one.  An  inftance  to  this  purpofe  occurs  in  the  year 
of  Rome  324.  In  the  year  of  Rome  542,  the  fenate  de- 
creed, that  the  conful,  before  he  went  out  of  the  city,  fhould 
alk  the  people  when  they  would  be  pleafed  to  have  him 
name  a dictator,  and  fhould  name  the  perfon  they  ordered  ; 
and  this  feems  to  be  the  only  inftance  in  the  Roman  hiftory 
of  the  fenators  fubrnitting  to  the  will  of  the  people  the 
nomination  of  the  perfon  who  fhould  be  raifed  to  this  office. 
The  firft  dictator,  chofen  from  among  the  people,  was  C. 
Marcus  Rutilius,  an.  U.  C.  399.  B.  C.  353.  He  nomi- 
nated C.  Plautius,  general  of  the  borfe,  who  was  alfo  a ple- 
beian. This  nomination  very  much  affi idled  the  fenate,  who 
did  their  utmoft  to  thwatt  the  expedition  of  a plebeian  dic- 
tator. He  fet  out  from  Rome,  marched  agaiuft  the  enemy, 
defeated  them  on  fcveral  occafions,  killed  a confiderable 
number  of  them,  and  took  8000  prifoners.  On  his  return  to 
Rome,  he  triumphed  by  a decree  of  the  people,  in  which 
the  authority  of  the  fenate  had  no  part. 

Recourfe  was  never  had  to  fuch  an  officer  but  in  danger- 
ous and  difficult  times ; as  fudden  wars,  popular  fadlions, 
&c.  He  had  abfolute  and  monarchic  power  while  his  dic- 
tature  lafted : and  fome  will  even  have  it,  his  power  went 
beyond  that  of  the  kings.  However,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
march  out  of  Italy,  left  he  fhould  take  advantage  of  the  dif- 
tance  of  the  place,  to  attempt  fomething  againft  the  com- 
mon liberty.  He  was  always  to  march  on  foot,  except  in 
cafe  of  a fudden  or  tedious  expedition  : and  then  he  formally 
afked  leave  of  the  people  to  ride.  In  all  other  things  his 
power  was  abfolute  and  uncontrolled.  He  might  proclaim 
war,  levy  forces,  lead  them  out,  difband  them,  &c.  without 
confulting  the  fenate.  He  could  puniffi  as  he  pleafed  ; and 
from  his  judgment  there  was  no  appeal. 

Some  learned  writers  have  maintained,  that  the  law  pro- 
pofed  by  the  confuls,  Horatius  and  Valerius,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  306,  eftablifhed  a right  of  appealing  to  the  people 
againft  the  adts  or  decrees  of  a dictator.  But  if  this  had 
been  true,  it  would  have  been  the  groffeft  abfurdity  for  Livy 
(1.  iv.  c.  13.)  to  make  Titus  Quintius,  no  more  than  10  years 
afterwards,  (ann.  U.  C.  316)  give  it  as  a reafon  for  naming 
a didtator,  that  the  confuls,  “ being  fubjedt  to  the  laws  of 
appeal,”  had  not  ftrength  in  their  magiftracy  fufficient  for 
the  exigency  of  the  ftate  at  that  time.  A magiftrate, 
“ equally  lubjedl  to  the  laws  of  appeal,”  could  not  have 
fupplied  the  defedt  of  power  in  them.  But  the  hiftorian 
fays  exprefsly,  that  the  didtator  was  free  from  that  reftraint, 
“ liber  exfolutufque  legum  vinculis.”  Indeed  it  appears 
that  the  law  of  Horatius  and  Valerius  had  no  reference  to 
the  dictatorial  office,  the  objedt  of  it  being  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  any  new-invented  magiftracy,  fuch  as  the  de=> 
eeaivirate  had  been,  without  the  controul  of  an  appeal  to 


the  people.  (See  Liv.  1.  lii.  c.  55.  1.  ii.  c.  18.)  From  this 
laft  cited  paffage  it  appears,  that  a dictator  was  invefted  with 
a power  without  appeal,  either  to  any  other  magiftrate,  or 
to  the  people  ; a power,  againft  the  terror  of  which  the 
people  had  no  help,  but  unrefifting  obedience. 

In  order  to  render  his  authority  more  awful,  he  had  alwavs 
24  fafees  with  axes  carried  before  him  ; whereas  the  confuls 
had  only  12.  The  authority  of  all  other  magiftrates  ceafed, 
or  they  were  fubordinate  to  him,  except  only  that  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  who  exercifed  the  functions  of  their 
office,  independently  of  him.  The  confuls  were  only  his 
lieutenants,  and  appeared  in  his  prefence  as  private  perfons. 
When  he  was  in  the  city,  he  prefided  in  the  fenate.  and 
caufed  its  refolutions  to  be  put  in  execution.  The  general 
of  the  horfe,  which  was  the  fecond  dignity  in  the  Roman 
ftate,  was  appointed  by  him,  but  did  not  fhare  in  authority 
with  him  ; he  was  only  a principal  officer,  that  received  the 
dictator’s  orders,  and  fupplied  his  place  in  his  abfence  ; his 
office,  like  the  didtaterfhip,  was  temporary.  When  his  au- 
thority, as  dictator,  expired,  he  was  not  obliged  to  give 
an  account  of  any  thing  he  had  done  during  his  adminiftra- 
tion.  The  origin  of  this  office  was  unknown  even  in  Livy’s 
time : though  fome  ancient  authors  fpeak  of  T.  Lartius 
Flavus  as  the  firft  dictator,  who  was  appointed  in  the  year  of 
Rome  256,  B.C.  498.  “ Sed  nec  anno,  nec  quibus  confu- 

libus — nec  quis  primum  dictator  creatus  fit,  fatis  conftat : 
apud  veterrimos  tamen  auCtores,  T.  Lartium  diCtatorem 
primum,  Sp.  Caffium  magiftrum  equitum  creatos  invenio. 
Confulares  legere.’’  Liv.  lib.  ii. 

The  idea  of  this  office  feems  to  have  been  taken  from 
Alba,  of  which  city  the  Romans  were  a colony,  and  may 
therefore  have  adopted,  without  much  deliberation,  what  had 
been  praCtifid  there  ; but  the  occafion  of  their  having  re- 
courfe to  it,  was  (according  to  Livy)  the  inftant  dread  of  a 
war,  which  30  Latin  cities,  confederated  with  the  Sabines, 
threatened  to  make  againft  Rome.  In  thefe  circumftances, 
the  fenate  refolved  to  introduce  a magiftrate,  whofe  power 
fhould  be  monarchical,  and  fuperior  to  all  laws,  but  of  fhort 
duration.  For  this  purpofe,  they  paflld  an  artful  decree, 
by  which  they  deceived  the  people,  and  without  their  per- 
ceiving it,  abolifhed  the  law  in  favour  of  their  liberty.  It 
was  conceived  in  thefe  terms:  “ that  Lartius  aid  Cloelius, 
who  w'ere  then  confuls,  fhould  abdicate  their  power,  and  by 
their  example  all  perfons  whatfoever  in  the  administration  of 
the  public  affairs.  That  there  fhould  be  but  one  magiftrate  ; 
that  he  fhould  be  chofen  by  the  fenate,  and  confirmed  by 
the  voices  of  the  people,  and  that  his  power  fhould  not  ex- 
ceed the  term  of  fix  months.  The  people  acquiefced.  All 
the  qualities  requifite  in  this  new  officer  were  thought  to 
unite  in  T.  Lartius ; nor  was  his  colleague  deftitute  of  me- 
rit. The  fenate,  therefore,  decreed,  that  one  of  the  two 
confuls  fnould  nominate  the  new  magiftrate,  which  was  always 
obferved  for  the  future  ; and,  in  confequence  of  a fecond 
deliberation,  that  in  the  prefent  conjundture  he  fhould  nomi- 
nate his  colleague.  The  two  confuls  contended  with  each 
other,  neither  of  them  allowing  that  he  deferved  the  prefer- 
ence to  his  colleague.  Thus  thev  pafTed  the  whole  day  m 
mutually  giving  each  other  their  vcces  for  the  office,  whilft 
neither  would  accept  it.  The  afftmoly  being  dilmiffed,  the 
relations  and  friends  of  the  two  cunfuls,  and  the  principal 
fenators,  repaired  to  the  houfe  of  Lartius,  where  they  re- 
mained till  night,  conjuring  him  not  to  oppofe  the  wifhes  of 
the  public.  Overcome  by  their  earned  remonftrancts,  he 
at  length  confented  that  his  colleague  fhould  nominate  him 
dictator;  for  thus  that  fupreme  magiftrate  was  called,  or  at 
leaft  that  name  was  the  molt  celebrated,  and  the  molt  uled. 
The  true  name  appears  to  have  been  “ Magifttr  populi.” 

From 
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Frorri  the  circumftance  above  mentioned,  the  cuftom  was 
probably  derived  of  declaring  the  dictator  in  the  night, 
which  is  often  mentioned  by  Livy  (iib.  iv.  c.  21.  lib.  viii. 
c.  23.  lib.  ix.  c.  38.) 

The  conftitution  of  the  Reman  republic  is  praifed  by  Po- 
lybius (1.  vi.)  as  a happy  mixture  of  monarchy,  ariftocracy, 
and  democracy  ; but  the  didlatorfhip  reduced  it  under  a kind 
of  domination  more  properly  tyrannical  than  regal.  In  Rome, 
a fingle  conful,  agreeing  with  the  fenate  to  name  a dictator, 
without  the  concurrence,  and  againfl  the  will  of  the  p.ople, 
might  fubjedl,  at  any  time,  the  liberty  and  the  life  of  every 
Roman  citizen,  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  one  man,  fet  above 
all  the  laws,  and  in  no  way  refponfible  for  the  exercife  of  his 
fovereignty,  to  the  juftice  of  the  {fate.  Indeed,  after  the 
end  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  the  fenate  itfelf  became  fo 
jealous  of  the  danger  of  this  office,  that,  for  120  years  before 
S y 11a  took  it,  no  dictator  was  appointed.  The  manner  in 
which  he  chofe  to  have  it  conferred  on  him  was  as  follows  : 
both  the  confuls  of  the  year  of  Rime  670,  B.  C 84,  having 
perifhed  in  the  war  which  Sy  lla  and  his  friends  made  again  ft 
them,  he  notified  to  the  fenate,  that  agreeably  to  the  cuftcm 
of  their  anceftors,  in  fuch  cafes,  they  fhould  create  an  interrex 
to  hold  the  comhia  for  eledling  new  confuls.  They  named  to 
that  office  the  prefident  of  the  fenate,  Lucius  Valerius 
Flaccus  ; to  whom  Sylla  wrote,  and  bade  him  report  bis  opi- 
nion to  the  people,  that  the  prefent  date  of  affairs  required 
the  appointment  of  a didlator  ; not  for  the  term  of  fix 
months,  but  till  the  whole  commonwealth,  and  every  part  of 
the  empire,  which  the  civil  wars  had  fhaken,  fhould  be  more 
firmly  fettled,  and  brought  into  better  order  ; adding,  at  the 
end  of  his  letter,  that,  if  the  fenate  approved  it,  he  offered 
himfelf  to  do  the  republic  this  ftrvice.  His  offer  was  under- 
ftood  to  be  a command  ; he  therefore  was  named  didlator  by 
the  interrex , without  any  term  being  fixed  for  the  expiration 
of  his  office  ; and  thus,  fays  Appian  (De  Bell.  Civ.  1.  i.) 

“ the  didlatorfhip,  which  had  before  been  a tyranny  iimited 
to  a fhort  time,  this  reftraint  being  taken  off,  the  tyranny 
became  compleat.”  The  dictator  was  not  content  with 
this  indefinite  prolongation  of  his  power  ; but  cauftd  a law 
to  be  propofid  by  the  interrex  to  the  people,  which  “ rati- 
fied alt  his  adds,  whatever  they  might  be,  and  authorifed  him 
to  put  to  death,  without  a trial,  any  citizen  of  Rome,  ac- 
cording to  his  pleafure.”  Cicero  calls  this  “ the  moft  unjyft, 
and  the  molt  unlike  a law,  that  had  ever  been  made,”  and  he 
confiders  it  “ as  null  and  void  in  itfelf.”  Yet  to  fuch  an 
extreme  degree  of  fervility  were  the  people  and  the  fenate 
reduced,  that  it  was  enadted  without  the  ieait  oppofition  ; 
and  Sylla  rewarded  Flaccus  for  having  been  the  propounder 
of  it,  by  naming  him  to  the  dignity  of  his  general  of  the 
horfe.  Ctefar  was  the  next  perpetual  didtator  to  Sylla. 
After  Casfar  there  were  no  more  didlators  ; for  Antony,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  710,  B.  C.  44.  abolifhed  this  office  ; and 
in  doing  it,  he  referved  the  honour  of  this  adlion  entirely  to 
himfelf.  For  he  did  not  propofe  the  affair,  according  to 
ufual  cuftora,  to  the  deliberation  of  the  fenate,  but  he 
brought  the  decree  with  him  ready  drawn  up.  On  which 
the  title  and  office  of  dictator  were  for  ever  abolilhed,  with 
imprecations  again  ft  any  one  who  fnould  attempt  to  revive 
them,  and  a power  for  any  citizen  to  attack  and  kill  him  with 
impunity.  This,  as  may  be  evidently  perceived,  was  indi- 
rectly calling  a llur  on  Caefar’s  memory,  and  not  only  efta- 
bliffiing  and  confirming  the  prefent  liberty,  but  fecuring  it 
againft  any  future  attempts. 

After  the  famous  battle  of  Thrafymenus,  an.  FT.  C.  5.37, 

B.  C.  217,  which  was  the  third  defeat  of  the  Romans,  in  lefs 
than  a year  after  Hannibal  had  entered  Italy,  the  Romans 
wsre  in  great  confternation,  and  entertained  appvehenlions 


for  the  city  itfelf.  But  becaufe  the  conful  to  whom  alone  it 
appertained  to  nominate  a didtator,  was  abfent,  and  it  was 
not  eafy  to  carry  any  meffage  to  him,  as  the  Carthaginians 
occupied  all  the  paffes,  Fabius  Maximus  was  eledled  Pro- 
diftatnr , He  was  allowed  to  be  the  only  perfon  whefe  great- 
nefs  of  foul,  and  gravity  of  manners,  correfponded  to  the  dig- 
nity and  majefty  of  that  office  ; and  the  more,  as  he  was  ftiil 
of  an  age,  in  which  the  mind  is  of  fufficient  vigour  to  exe- 
cute the  defigns  it  has  formed,  and  in  which  refolution  and 
boldnefs  are  tempered  with  prudence.  Fabius  demanded 
permiffion  of  the  people  to  ride  in  the  army  ; which,  by  aa 
ancient  law,  the  didtator  was  exprefsly  forbidden  to  do. 

Dionyfius  Halicarnaffeus  derives  the  word  didtator  ah  edt- 
cendo,  becaufe  they  ordained  or  appointed  what  they  pleafed. 
But  Varro  will  have  the  word  taken  hence,  that  the  conful 
named  him,  which  the  Latins  cal!  dicere,  lib.  iv.  De 
Lingua  Latina.  “ Didtator  quod  a confule  dicebatur,  cujus 
dicta  audientes  omnes  effint.”  / 

DICTE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of  the  ifiand  of 
Crete,  now  called  Sethia , and  alfo  Lajlhi , next  in  height  to 
mount  Ida,  and  covered  for  a great  part  of  the  year  with 
fnow ; whence  it  is  denominated  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and 
Ptolemy,  the  white  mountain.  However,  cyprefs-trees  grew 
there  anciently  amidft  the  fnow,  and  throve  as  well  as  in  the 
vallies.  This  mountain  obtained  its  name  from  Didlynna,  a 
nymph  of  Crete,  who  is  fuppofed  firft  to  have  invented  hunt- 
ing-nets, and  to  have  been  called  Didlynna  on  that  account  ; 
having  before  been  named  Brito-martis.  This  mountain  was 
confecrated  to  Jupiter  ; and  hence  he  obtained  the  appella- 
tion ofDiCT/Eus,  as  well  as  from  a cave  of  this  name  in  the 
ifiand  in  which  he  had  been  concealed. 

DICTIDIUM,  a town  of  Greece,  fituated  near  mount 
Athos. 

DICTION,  the  phrafe,  elocution,  or  ftyle  of  a writer  or 
fpeaker. 

The  didlion  or  language  of  an  orator  ffiould  be  pure, 
proper  to  the  fubjedl,  rich  without  affedlation,  ftrong  and 
clofe  without  drynefs,  and  fuitable  to  the  perfon,  time,  place, 
and  audience.  See  Elocution,  and  Style. 

The  didlion  of  a drama  is  accounted  the  fourth  of  the 
effential  parts  thereof,  the  other  three  being  the  fable,  the 
manners,  and  the  fentiment ; it  is  of  the  leaft  importance  of 
any  ; yet  mull  peculiar  care  be  taken  herein  to  make  every 
paffion  fpeak  its  proper  language.  See  Drama. 

DICTIONARY,  a colledlion,  or  catalogue  of  all  the 
words  of  a language,  or  art,  with  their  fignifications,  ranged 
in  order  of  the  alphabet. 

What  the  Latins,  and  we  after  them,  call  didlionary,  the 
Greeks  call  Lexicon. 

For  the  proper  charadler,  nature,  office,  &c.  of  a didlionary, 
fie  the  preface  to  this  work.  See  alfo  Vocabulary. 

The  moft  ancient  diAionaries  for  the  Latin  tongue,  are, 
that  called  Papias,  compiled  by  Solomon,  abbot  of  St.  Gall, 
biftiop  of  Conilance,  who  lived  about  the  year  1409  ; ano- 
ther made  in  14 69,  called  Gemma  Vocabulorum  ; a third  itj 
1502,  called  Gemma  Gemmarum  : and  a fourth  by  Diony- 
fius Neftor,  a Cordel  ier. 

The  moft  celebrated  old  Latin  didlionary  is  that  of  Am- 
hrofe  Calepine,  a hermit  of  St.  Auguftine  at  Bergamo,  and 
fon  of  the  count  of  Calepine.  Conrad  Gefner  is  fard  to  have 
augmented  this  with  four  thoufand  words.  Paulus  Manutius 
increafid  it  ftiil  more  ; and  Pafferat  after  him  ; and  yet 
Matthias  Mavtinius  made  two  volumes  of  their  omiffions. 

There  is  another  noted  Latin  didlionary  of  Crifpinus  : to 
fay  nothing  of  Cowper,  Holyoake,  Gouldman,  Littleton, 
Cole,  Ainfworth,  and  many  others  of  lefs  confideration. 

For  the  Greek,  we  have  thofe  of  Henry  Stevens  and 
4 G ? Scapula, 
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Scapula,  Schrevelius,  and  Hedericus;  for  tVve  SpanHh,  thofe 
©F  C'  varruvias,  and  Delpino : for  the  Italian,  thofe  of  the 
Academy  della  Crufca,  Veneroni,  and  Baretti : for  the 
Frenih,  thofe  of  Nicod,  Fa.  Monet,  Fa.  Gaudin,  Furetiere, 
Richdet,  Trevoux,  that  of  the  French  Academy,  Boyer, 
and  Chambaud  : for  the  Englifh,  we  had  fcarce  any  worth 
the  mentioning  (unlefs,  perhaps  thofe  of  Lloyd,  Philips, 
ICerfey,  and  Bailey)  before  the  publication  of  the  complete 
and  accurate  one  by  Johnfon  : and  yet  this  admits  of  im- 
provement. Junius  has  a dictionary,  or  alphabet,  of  the 
Gothic,  Runic,  and  Anglo-Saxon.  There  is  another  in  the 
Malayan,  which  is  a dead  language,  famous  throughout  the 
Eaft  Indies,  where  it  hands  inftead  of  the  Latin  among  us. 

There  are  alfo  hiftorical  and  geographical  dictionaries : as 
that  of  Charles  Stephens,  which  is  tranflated  into  French, 
and  augmented  by  Moreri : another  of  Hofmann,  printed  at 
Bafil  in  1677,  in  two  volumes  folio  ; which  are  followed  by 
a continuation  of  as  many  volumes,  in  1683:  another  by  Mr. 
Bayle,  under  the  title  of  Hiftorical  and  Critical  Dictionary, 
fir  ft  printed  at  Rotterdam  in  1697,  in  two  large  volumes, 
now  making  five  in  Englifh  : a Prulofophical  dictionary,  by 
Mr.  Chauvin  of  Berlin  ; befides  feveral  law  dictionaries,  as 
Jacob’s ; phyfical  dictionaries,  as  James’s ; family  diction- 
aries ; dictionaries  of  arts,  as  the  Encyclopedia,  See.  of  com- 
merce, as  Savary’s  by  Poftlethwaite,  &c. 

The  firft  MuficalExpofitor,  or  dictionary,  containing  defini- 
tions of  mufical  terms  that  we  have  been  able  to  find,  is  that 
of  John  TinCtor,  entitled,  Terminorum  Mufice  Difinitorium, 
printed  at  Naples,  1474*  This  was  doubtlefs  not  only  the 
firft  mufical  dictionary  that  was  ever  compiled,  but  the  firft. 
book  that  was  printed  on  the  fubjeCt  of  mufic  in  general. 
The  work  is  fo  fcarce,  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  find  it, 
except  in  his  majefty’s  ineftimable  library,  abounding  with 
the  moil  fcarce,  valuable,  and  beautiful  copies  of  the  mod 
precious  productions  of  the  prefs : all  written  mufic  of  the 
j^th  century,  in  counterpoint,  being  compofed  for  voices  ; 
at  lead  we  have  feen  no  other,  and  being  intended  for  the 
church,  it  was  fet  to  Latin  words,  fo  that  the  firft  terms  in  the 
art  were  likewife  in  that  language,  and  thefe  were  fo  numer- 
ous in  I474>  that  the  author  collected  them  into  a book,  and 
with  his  definitions  dedicated  them  to  the  princefs  Beatrice 
of  Arragon,  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Sicily,  Jerufalem, 
and  Hungary.  It  is  a curious  circumftance,  that  the  word 
temperament  does  not  occur  in  this  primitive  lexicon,  though 
major  and  minor  tones,  and  femitones  are  defined,  which  are 
the  offspring  of  temperament. 

The  triple  progrefiion  of  Pythagoras,  by  which  the  fcale 
is  formed  by  a feries  of  perfeCt  fifths,  ha3  no  diftinftions  of 
major  and  minor  tones,  and  femi-tones.  See  Didymus, 
Ptolemy,  Tinctor,  and  Diatonic. 

DICTI,  in  y Indent  Geography , a ftation  of  Great  Britain, 
jitthe  Notitia  Imperii,  pertaining  to  the  NerviiDiClenfes,  which, 
by  the  general  confent  of  antiquaries,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
' been  fituated  at  Amblefide  in  Weftmoreland,  where  the 
Fuins  of  a Roman  ftation  are  ftill  viftble. 

DICTI S,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Galatia,  in  the  country  of 
the  TeCtofages. 

DICTORES,  in  our  Old  Writers,  is  ufed  for  an  arbitrator. 

DICTUM,  is  ufed  for  an  arbitrament  or  award. 

Dictum  de  Kenelnuorth,  an  ediCt  or  award  between  king 
He.ftry  III.  and  thofe  baruns  who  had  been  in  arms  againft 
him.  It  was  fo  called  beciufe  made  at  Kenelworth  caftle 
in  Warwickfhire,  anno  51  Hen.  III.  It  contained  a com- 
pofition  of  five  years  rent  for  the  lands  of  thofe  who  had 
forfeited  them  in  that  rebellion. 

DICTYMNIA,  or  Dictynnia,  in  Mythology , were 
feafts  celebrated  at  Lacedaemon  and  in  Crete,  in  honour  pf 
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Diana  Di&ymnia,  or  DiCtynna,  or  of  a nymph  taken  for  her, 
who,  having  plunged  herfelf  into  the  fea,  to  cfcape  the  paf*  . 
fion  of  Minos,  was  caught  in  a filherman’s  net,  or 
whence  the  name.  See  Dicte. 

DICTYNNiEUS  Mows,  in  Ancient  Geography , called 
alio  D'iclamnum  Promontorlum , and  Dl8e  Mons , a promon- 
tory on  the  northern  coaft  of  the  ifle  of  Crete,  towards  the 
north-weft.  This  promontory  was  at  the  extremity  of  a 
mountain,  on  which  was  a temple  of  Diana,  hence  called 
DiBynna.  This  mountain  was  called  DiBe,  as  well  as  ano- 
ther which  was  fituated  towards  the  tall. 

DIDACTIC,  in  the  Schools , fignifies  the  manner  of  fpeak- . 
jng,  or  writing,  adapted  to  teach  or  explain  the  nature  of 
things. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  Matrxw,  docco,  I teach - 

There  are  many  words  that  are  only  ufed  in  the  didaCtic, 
and  dogmatic  way  : and  there  are  many  works,  ancient  and 
modern,  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  written  after  this  method. 

DidaCtic  poetry,  a3  diftinguilhed  from  other  fpecies  of 
poetry,  which  aie  intended  by  indirect  methods,  as  by  . 
fable,  narration,  and  reprefentation  of  characters,  to  make 
ufeful  impreffions  on  the  mind,  openly  profeffes  its  intention 
of  conveying  knowledge  and  inftruCtion.  It  differs,  there- 
fore, in  the  form  only,  not  in  the  fcope  and  fubftance,  from 
a philofophical,  a moral,  or  a critical  treatife  in  profe;  but 
at  the  fame  time,  by  means  of  its  form,  it  has  feveral  advan-  - 
tages  over  profe  infiruCFion.  By  the  charm  of  verification 
and  numbers,  it  renders  inftruCtion  more  agreeable  ; by  the 
deferiptions,  epifodes,  and  other  embellilhments,  which  it 
may  interweave,  it  detains  and  engages  the  fancy ; it  fixes 
alfo  ufeful  circumftances  more  deeply  in  the  memory.  It 
may  be  executed  in  different  ways.  The  poet  may  chufe 
fome  inftruCtive  fubjeCt,  and  he  may  treat  it  regularly,  and  in 
form  ; or,  without  intending  a great  and  regular  work,  he  : 
may  only  inveigh  againft  particular  vices,  or  make  fome 
moral  obfervations  on  human  life  and  characters,  as  is  com-  . 
monly  done  in  fatire.s  and  epiftles.  All  thefe  are  compre-  . 
hended  under  the  denomination  of  didaCtic  poetry.  The 
higheft  fpecies  of  it  is  a regular  treatife  on  fome  philofo-  . 
phical,  grave,  or  ufeful  fubjeCt.  Of  this  nature  we  have 
feveral,  both  ancient  and  modern,  of  great  character  and: 
merit ; fuch  as  Lucretius’s  fix  books,  “ De  Rerum  Natura,” 
Virgil’s  “ Georgies,”  Pope’s  Effays  “ On  Criticifm,” 
and  f‘  On  Man,”  Akenfide’s  “ Pleafures  of  the  Imagina- 
tion,” Armftrong  “ On  Health,”  Horace’s,  Vida’s, 
and  Boileau’s  “ Art  of  Poetry.”  In  all  fuch  works, 
as  inftruCtion  is  the  principal  objeCt,  the  fundamental 
merit  confifts  in  found  thought,  jult  principles,  clear  and 
apt  illuftrations..  The  poet  muft  enliven  his  inftruCtions 
by  the  introduction  of  fuch  figures,  and  fuch  circumftances, 
as  may  amufe  the  imagination,  conceal  the  drynefs  of  his 
fubjeCt,  and  embellifh  it  with  poetical  painting.  Virgil,  in 
his  “ Georgies,”  prefents  us  here  with  a perfeCt  model. 
He  has  the  art  of  raifing  and  beautifying  the  moft  trivial 
circumftance*  in  rural  life.  When  he  is  going  to  fay,  that 
the  labour  of  the  country  muft  begin  in  fpring,  he  expreffe? 
himfelf  thus : 

“ Vere  novo,  gelidus  canis  cum  montibus  humor,  &c.” 
Thus  rendered  by  Dryden: 

“ While  yet  the  Spring  is  young,  while  Earth  unbinds  - 
Her  frozen  bofom  to  the  weftern  winds  ; 

While  mountain  fnows  diffolve  againft  the  Sun, 

And  ftreams  yet  new  from  precipices  run  ; 

Ev’n  in  this  early  dawning  of  the  year, 

Produce  the  plough  and  yoke  the  fturdy  fleer, 

And 
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And  goad  him  till  he  groans  beneath  his  toil. 

Till  the  bright  (hare  is  buried  in  the  foil.” 

Inftead  of  telling  his  hulbandman,  in  plain  language,  that 
his  crops  will  fail  through  bad  management,  his  language  is, 

“ Heu  magnum  alterius  fruftra  fpeftsbis  acervum,  & c.” 

“ On  othtrs’  crops  you  may  with  envy  look, 

And  lhake  for  food  the  long  abandon’d  oak.” 

Dry  den  , 

Inftead  of  ordering  him  to  water  his  grounds,  he  prefents 
las  with  a beautiful  landfcape  : 

“ Ecce  fupercilio  clivofi  tramitis  undam,  See.” 
st-  Behold  when  burning  funs,  or  Syrius’  beams 
Strike  fiercely  on  the  field  and  with’ring  Items, 

Down  from  the  fummit  of  the  neighbouring  hills, 
O’er  the  fmooth  ftones  he  calls  the  bubbling  rills  : 
Soon  as  he  clears  vvhate’er  their  paffage  flay’d 
And  marks  their  future  current  with  his  fpade, 

Before  him  fcattering  they  prevent  his  pains. 

And  roll  with  hollow  murmurs  o’er  the  plains.” 

Wharton. 

Iri  all  didaftic  works,  method  and  order  are  effentially  re- 
quifite ; not  lo  ftridl  and  formal  as  in  a profe  treatife,  yet 
fuch  as  may  exhibit  clearly  to  the  reader  a connected  train 
of  reafoning.  Of  the  dida£lic  poets,  above  mentioned, 
Horace,  in  his  “ Art  of  Poetry,”  is  moll  cenfurable  for 
want  of  method.  With  regard  to  epifodes  and  embellilh- 
ments,  great  liberty  is  allowed  to  writers  of  didadlic  poetry. 
The  great  art  of  rendering  a didadlic  poern  interefting  is  to  re- 
lieve and  amufe  the  reader  by  connefting  fome  agreeable  epi- 
fodes with  the  principal  fubjedl.  The  principal  beauties  of 
Virgil’s  “Georgies”  lie  in  digreffionsofthiskind,in  which  the 
force  of  th£  author’s  genius  is  exerted  ; fuch  as  the  pro- 
digies that  attended  the  death  of  Julius  Cscfar,  the  praifes  of 
Italy,  the  happinefs  of  a country  life,  the  fable  of  Arifteus, 
and  the  moving  tale  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  In  like 
manner  the  favourite  paffages  in  the  work  of  Lucretius, 
and  which  alone  could  render  fuch  a dry  and  abltradl  fub- 
jedl tolerable  in  poetry,  are  the  digreffions  on  the  evils  of 
fuperftition,  the  praife  of  Epicurus  and  his  philofophy,  the 
defeription  of  the  plague,  and  feveral  other  incidental  iiluf- 
trations,  which  are  remarkably  elegant,  and  adorned  with 
a fweetnefs  and  harmony  of  verification  peculiar  to  that 
poet.  A didadlic  poet  may  manifeft  great  art  in  connedt- 
mg  his  epifodes  happily  with  his  fubjedl.  Virgil  is  diftin- 
guilhed  for  his  addrefs  in  this  point.  In  Englilh,  Dr. 
Aker.fide  has  attempted  the  molt  rich  and  poetical  form  of 
didadtic  writing,  in  his  “ Pleafures  of  the  Imagination 
and  in  feveral  parts  has  fucceeded  happily,  and  difplayed 
much  genius.  Dr.  Armitrong,  in  his  “ Art  of  preferving 
Health,”  has  not  aimed  at  fo  high  a drain  as  the  other ; 
but  he  is  more  equal,  and  maintains  throughout  a chafte 
and  corredl  elegance.  Among  moral  and  didadlic  poets, 
Dr.  Young  fnould  not  pafs  unnoticed.  His  “ Univerfal 
Paffion”  poffeffes  the  merit  of  coracifenefs  of  ftyle  and  lively 
defeription  of  charadlers,  which  are  particularly  requifite 
in  fatirical  and  didadlic  compofitions.  In  his  “ Night 
Thoughts,”  there  is  much  energy  of  expreffion  ; in  the 
three  firft,  there  are  feveral  pathetic  paffages,  and  through 
them  all  happy  images  and  allufions,  as  well  as  pious  reflec- 
tions occur.  But  the  fentiments  are  overftrained  and  turgid ; 
and  the  ftyle  is  too  harfh  and  obfeure  to  be  pleafing. 
Among  French  authors,  Boileau  has  much  merit  in  didadlic 
poetry.  His  “ Art  of  Poetry,”  his  “ Satires,”  and  “ Epif- 
tles,”  muft  ever  be  efteemed  eminent,  not  only  for  folid  and 
judicious  thought,  but  for  corredt  and  elegant  expreffion, 


and  fortunate  imitation  of  the  ancients.  See  further  Satire 
and  Epistle.  Blair’s  Ledlures,  vol.  iii. 

DIDAPPER,  in  Ornithology,  the  little  Grebe  or  Dob- 
chick  ; called  alfo  the  Dipper.  Colymbus  minor.  Linn. 

DIDAUCANIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Alia 
Minor,  in  Bithynia. 

DIDELPH1S,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Mammalia,  ap- 
pertaining to  the  Ferse  tribe,  and  which  are  briefly  diftm- 
guifhable  by  poffeffing  the  following  charadler.  The  fore- 
teeth are  minute  and  rounded  ; in  the  upper  jaw  ten,  with 
the  two  intermediate  ones  longed  ; in  the  lower  eight,  with 
the  intermediate  two  broader  and  very  fhort  : tufks  long  : 
grinders  crenated  : tongue  ciliated  with  papillae ; and  in  molt 
fpecies  an  abdominal  pouch  in  which  the  teats  are  included. 

The  animals  of  this  genus  are  the  opofi'ums  of  our  Englilh 
writers  ; a race  of  quadrupeds  which,  for  a confiderablt  pe- 
riod of  time,  were  regarded  as  altogether  peculiar  to  Ame- 
rica, but  later  obfervations  have  clearly  proved  that  opinion 
to  be  founded  in  error,  as  feveral  fpecies  of  this  remarkable 
genus  have  been  afeertained  to  inhabit  other  parts  of  the 
globe.  Upon  the  firft  difeovery  of  the  Weftern  continent, 
the  lingular  conformation  of  fuch  an  animal  muft  have  natu- 
rally excited  aftoiulhment ; the  abdominal  pouch,  or  recep- 
tacle, in  which  the  helplefs  litter  are  concealed  till  they  attain 
fufficient  maturity  of  growth  to  provide  for  their  own  fuf- 
tenance  and  fafety,  was  too  apparent  to  efcape  obfervation, 
and  muft  necelfarily  have  appeared  the  more  extraordinary, 
as  no  other  clafs  of  beings  was  then  known  which  is  en- 
dowed by  providence  in  a fimilar  manner. 

In  the  progrefs  of  thofe  inquiries  which  mankind  have 
fince  made  in  diltant  regions  of  the  earth,  we  have,  however, 
feen  that  nature  has  not  allotted  this  extraodinary  repofitory 
for  the  protedlion  of  the  infant  brood  to  one  tribe  of  qua- 
di  opeds  alone.  The  difeoveries  of  an  era  the  moll  brilliant 
in  the  annals  of  natural  fcience  which  this  country  has,  or 
may  again  witnefs,  have  introduced  to  our  acquaintance  ano- 
ther kind  of  animal  poffeffing  precifely  the  fame  character, 
though  differing  in  almoit  every  other  particular  ; it  cannot 
be  mifconceived  that  we  allude  to  the  difeoveries  of  fir 
Jofeph  Banks  and  his  enlightened  affociates,  in  the  South- 
ern hemifphere,  and  that  the  animal  adverted  to  is  the 
kanguroo.  Unfortunately  the  opportunities  which  have 
fince  occurred  of  exploring  thofe  vail  and  prolific  regions, - 
if  not  abfolutely  negledled,  have  never  been  embraced  by 
our  countrymen  with  an  ardour  equal  to  the  example  dif- 
played  by  thofe  early  vilitors,  or  it  would  not  have  remained 
for  the  French  nation  to  announce  difeoveries  of  the  moil 
interefting  kind,  the  refult  of  their  refearches  in  the  very 
heart  of  our  own  colonies,  and  which  we  might  other- 
wife  have  been  altogether  unacquainted  with  ! Among 
thefe  we  may  name  the  Phafcolome,  another  genus  of  the 
fame  natural  order  of  quadrupeds,  as  the  opoffum  and  kan- 
guroo, being,  like  thofe  animals,  furnilhed  with  an  abdominal 
pouchy  and  which,  if  we  miftake  not,  has  hitherto  remained 
unknown  to  the  naturalills  of  this  country.  Three  living 
animals  of  this  genus  were  tranlmitted  by  captain  Baudin  of 
the  French  marine,  from  the  coaft:  of  New  Holland,  to  the 
national  mufeum  of  natural  hillory  at  Paris,  about  fix  years 
ago,  and  which  arrived  in  the  month  of  July  1803,  by  the 
veffel  Naturalifte.  This  animal,  apparently  before  unknown 
to  zoologifts,  is  deferibed  by  profeffor  Geoffroy,  in  the  An- 
nales  du  Mufeum,  under  the  above  mentioned  title  of  Pnaf- 
colome,  or  Fafcolome.  With  the  exception  of  poffeffing 
the  ventral  pouch,  this  animal  is  materially  different  in  molt 
refpedl3  from  the  opoffum,  and  fcarcely  lefs  diftindlfrom  the 
kanguroo.  In  the  form  of  the  head,  and  number,  nature, 
and  difpofition  of  the  teeth,  this  genus  agrees  with  the 
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marmot ; in  the  abdominal  pouch  of  the  female,  the  mar- 
fupial  bones  iri  both  fcxes,  and  in  the  fyftem  of  the  fexual 
organs,  with  the  opoffum  ; and  in  the  formation  of  the 
pofterior  legs,  with  the  kaneuroo.  The  marfupial  bones 
have  been  alfo  obferved  by  Geoffroy,  in  that  extraordinary 
creature,  the  duck-bill  quadruped,  Da/yurus,  the  Platypus 
of  Dr.  Shaw,  and  Ornithorhynchus  ot  Geoifroy. 

Thus  it  ig  evident,  the  charafter  of  an  abdominal  pouch 
like  that  of  the  opoffum  is  not  peculiar  to  this  genus  of 
quadiupeds,  but  common,  at  leaft,  to  three  eeneva  of  thofe 
at  prefent  known,  and  we  might  add  from  our  own  obfcrva- 
tions,  a circumttance,  not  perhaps  before  noticed,  that  a fi- 
milar  provifion  exifts  in  fome  kinds  of  fifhes,  as  well  as  in  the 
quadrupeds  before  mentioned.  The  exiflence  of  this  abdo- 
minal pouch  has  furniihed  Vicq  d’Azir  with  the  character 
of  a new  order  of  quadruped",  which  he  calls  Bourfcns,  and 
of  which,  according  to  that  author,  there  are  five  genera, 
the  opoffums  being  divided  into  two  genera,  and  the  kan- 
guroo  (Pedimanes),  the  Platypus  (Dafyure),  and  the  new 
genus  Phafcolome,  conftituting  the  other  three. 

Moil  of  the  true  opoffums  inhabit  America,  and  live  in 
holes  in  woody  Diaces,  burrowing  in  the  earth,  and  being  of 
the  carnivorous  kind,  feeding  on  fmall  birds,  poulcry,  reptiles, 
worms,  and  infedft and  alfo  on  vegetables,  efpecially  the  fugar 
cane.  Thefe  animals  walk  indifferently , but  they  climb  trees, 
by  means  of  their  prehenfile  tail,  with  great  facility  ; and  are 
often  feen  fuftained  by  the  tail  to  the  branches  of  trees, 
watching  to  feize  upon  fmall  birds  when  they  alight  near  them. 
The  feet  are  furnifhed  with  five  toes,  the  greater  one  of 
which  is  placed  remote  from  the  reft.  The  abdominal  pouch 
is  fuftained  by  means  of  two  bones  of  a peculiar  ftrudlure, 
and  which  in  allufion  to  their  fun&ions  have  been  called  the 
maifupial  bones.  The  opening  of  the  vagina,  which  is  double, 
and  gave  rife  to  the  name  of  the  genus,  from  the  Greek  (di- 
delphis)  is  moiftened  with  a kind  of  fluid  of  a ytllowifh 
colour,  and  fo  offenfive  to  the  fmeli  as  to  communicate  its 
odour  to  the  whole  animal.  The  flefh  of  the  opoffum  is, 
however,  occafionally  introduced  to  table  as  an  article  of 
food. 

Species. 

Marsupialis.  Teats  eight,  within  the  pouch.  Schre- 
ber.  Philander  Amboinenfis , See.  Briff, 

This  fpecies  which  inhabits  Amboyna,  is  about  the  fize  of 
a large  cat.  The  noftrils  are  perpendicular,  and  lunar; 
whifkers  long  ; at  each  corner  of  the  mouth  eight  briftles, 
and  under  the  throat  five  : the  ears  oval,  lax,  black,  with  the 
tip  white ; the  grinders  lobate  : legs  black,  fmooth,  and 
befet  with  (hurt  hair;  and  the  tail  the  length  of  the  body. 

Opossum.  Tail  hairy  at  the  bafe  : region  of  the  eye- 
brows paler.  Didelphis  Opojfum , Gmel.  Sernivulpa , Gefn. 
Tlaquat%i.n , Hern.  Bai-ibi-B rafdienfibus.  Marcg.  Opojfum , 
Catrffiv . Sarigue,  Buff.  Virginian  Opojfum-,  Penn.  Shaw’s 
Gen.  Zeol. 

The  common  or  Virginian  opoffum  is  about  the  fize  of 
a fmail  cat.  The  face  is  long  and  (harp,  the  mouth  wide 
and  armed  with  very  numerous  fharp  teeth;  the  ears  thin, 
naked,  blackifh,  round,  and  furrounded  with  a white  border  ; 
the  legs  are  fhort  and  the  feet  armed  with  fharp  claws,  but 
the  interior  toes  or  thumbs  of  the  hind  feet  are  flat  and 
rounded,  and  have  nails  like  thofe  of  the  monkey  tribe. 
The  tail  is  blackifh  at  the  o igin  and  covered  with  longifh 
hair;  but  from  that  part  to  the  extremity  is  naked,  and 
covered  with  a fcaly  fkin,  the  divifions  of  which  are  marked 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  give  the  tail  very  much  the  appearance 
of  a whitifh  fnake : it  is  ftrongly  prehenfile,  or  poffeffed  of 
the  power  of  coiling,  like  thofe  of  feveral  monkies,  round  any 


objeft  from  which  the  animal  pleafes  to  fufpend  itfelf.  It* 
geneial  colour  is  a dingy  yellow  white,  with  the  legs  black- 
iffi,  and  belly  white.  The  abdominal  pouch  is  a large 
cavity  which  can  be  opened  and  clofed  at  pleafure.  It  is  in 
this  cavity  the  teats  are  fituated  in  which  the  young  arc 
placed  by  the  parent  immediately  after  their  birth,  and  where 
they  remain  for  fome  time  after,  like  foetufes  deftitute  of 
hair,  and  adhering  ftrongly  to  the  teats.  When  they  have 
attained  fuffieient  growth  and  ftrength  they  emerge,  and 
afterwards,  while  they  remain  young,  occafionally  take  refuge 
in  the  fame  receptacle  on  the  appearance  of  danger.  By 
this  means  the  opoffum  is  enabled  to  carry  away  her  litter 
of  young  with  perfedl  facility  and  fafety.  This  receptacle 
for  the  young  is  common  to  moll  of  the  opoffum  tribe,  but 
there  are  two  fpecies  which  are  deftitute  of  it,  and  have  only 
inftead  a kind  of  depreftion  or  furrow. 

This  animal  is  carnivorous  and  preys  on  poultry,  fmall 
birds,  &c.  in  the  manner  of  the  European  polecat,  anu  alfo 
feeds  on  various  kinds  of  fruit.  It  is  of  a gentle  difpofition, 
and  may  be  eafily  tamed;  but,  like  fome  other  fpecies,  has  a 
difagreable  fmeli : its  voice  is  a fort  of  gruntmg  fqueak  : its 
pace  in  running  is  not  fwift,  but  it  is  very  expert  in  climb- 
ing trees,  and  readily  paffes  by  means  of  its  dinging  tail 
from  bough  to  bough  in  the  manner  of  a monkey.  The 
female  produces  four  or  five  at  a birth,  and  has  the  power 
of  clofing  the  pouch  fo  ftrongly  as  to  make  it  extremely 
difficult  to  open  it  by  the  hand  ; nor  will  any  torture  compel 
the  animal  to  loofen  it.  This  power  of  ftrongly  clofing  the 
pouch  is  performed  by  certain  bones  and  rcufcles  which 
nature  has  provided  for  that  purpofe.  The  female,  when 
ready  to  produce  her  young,  is  faid  to  make  herfclf  a neft  of 
dry  grafs,  in  fome  buffi  near  the  root  of  a tree. — A variety  is 
deferibed  by  Gmelin  under  the  name  of  Molucca,  the  back  of 
which  is  dark  brown,  and  the  belly  whitifh.  This  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  ifle  of  Ceylon. 

Cayopollin.  Tail  longer  than  the  body:  no  abdomi- 
nal pouch  : eyes  furrounded  with  a black  border.  Schreber. 
Mus  Africanus ; Cayopollin  diclus.  Seba.  Mexican  Opof- 

fUnl\ 

The  Cayopollin  inhabits  the  mountainous  parts  of  New 
Spain  where  it  lives  on  trees  ; it  has  large  angular,  naked, 
tranfparent  ears,  thickiffi  fuout,  and  large  whifkers.  The 
colour  above  is  browniffi  or  tawny-affi,  beneath  pale  grey  or 
whitifh  : the  face  whitifh  with  a dark  line  down  the  middle, 
and  a blackifh  or  brown  border  round  the  eyes.  The  total 
length  is  about  feventeen  inches,  of  which  the  body  meafures 
fix  and  the  tail  eleven. 

Murina.  Tail  half  naked  ; teats  fix.  Linn.  Mus  fyl- 
•vejlris.  See.  Seba.  Marmofe,  Buff.  Murine  Opojfum , Penn. 

One  of  the  fmaller  fpecies  of  opoffum,  meafuring  fix  or 
eight  inches  from  the  nofe  to  the  bafe  ot  the  tail,  and  having 
the  tail  about  the  fame  length  as  the  body.  It  is  of  a fome- 
vvhat  (lender  form,  with  the  fnout  long  and  acute,  and  the 
mouth  wide ; the  ears  are  large  and  rounded,  and  the  tail 
naked,  or  fcaly  throughout  its  length.  This  animal  has  no 
ventral  pouch,  but  on  each  fide  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men is  a longitudinal  furrow  or  fold,  in  the  cavity  of  which 
the  teats  are  fituated.  The  general  colour  is  tawny  brown 
above,  and  whitiffi  beneath  ; the  eyes  encircled  with  black. 
It  produces  ten  or  more  young  at  a birth,  which  imme- 
diately after  being  brought  forth  affix  themfelves  to  the 
teats,  and  remain  there  till  they  attain  their  proper  growth 
and  ftrength  ; it  is  a native  of  South  America,  and  particu- 
larly of  Surinam.  The  feet  in  this  fpecies  are  all  furnifhed 
with  (harp  claws,  except  on  the  thumbs  or  great  toes  of  the 
hind  feet,  which  have  rounded  nails. 

Dorsicera.  Tail  at  the  bafe  hairy,  and  longer  than 
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the  body  ; toes  of  the  pofterior  feet  unarmed.  Schreber. 

Genus  gliris  JylvJlris,  Merian.  Phil  an  dr  t de  Surinam,  Buff. 
Pierian  opojfum,  Penn. 

This  fpecies,  which  is  defcribed  principally  on  the  au- 
thority of  madame  Merian,  is  a native  of  Surinam  ; it  bur- 
rows in  the  ground  like  the  rabbit,  and,  when  in  danger, 
the  young  are  faid  to  affix  themfelves  to  the  mother  by 
twifting  their  tails  round  hers.  This  animal  brings  forth 
five  or  fix  young  at  alitter,  and  is  about  the  fize  of  the 
common  rat. 

Cancrivor/S.  Tail  fcaly,  a'moft  naked,  and  nearly  as 
long  as  the  body  ; thumb  of  the  poflerior  feet  flat.  Didel- 
phis cancrivcra,  Gmel.  Cr alter , Buff.  Cayenne  opojfum. 

A native  of  Cayenne,  firft  defcribed  in  the  Supplement  to 
the  works  of  Buffcn.  It  is  faid  to  be  an  animal  of  great  ac  - 
tivity, living  en  trees  by  day,  and  by  night  defcending  into 
marfhy  places  in  order  to  prey  on  crabs,  which  it  draws  out 
of  their  holes  by  means  of  its  feet,  or  fometimes  even  with  its 
tail.  The  colour  is  reddifh,  tawny  above,  and  yellovvifh  be- 
neath ; the  fur  fomewhat  woolly,  but  befet  with  coarfer 
hairs  externally,  efpecially  along  the  back,  where  they  form 
a kind  of  mane.  The  face  is  long  and  flender ; the  ears 
upright,  fharp,  and  pointed  ; the  tail  very  long,  taper,  and 
naked.  This  animal  is  about  three  feet  in  length,  meafur- 
ing  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  end  of  the  tail ; it  grunts 
like  a pig  ; brings  forth  from  four  to  five  young  at  a litter, 
is  eafily  tamed,  and  grows  fat  by  domeftication.  The  flcfh 
refembles  that  of  the  common  hare. 

Petaurus.  S’des  fumifhed  with  a flying  membrane: 
body  above  blackifh-grey,  beneath  white  ; tail  long,  fub- 
cylindrical,  and  hairy.  Didelphis  petaurus,  petaurine  opojfum, 
Shaw.  Gen.  Zool.  Hepoona-roo , White’s  Jourr.  Great 
fying  opojfum. 

This  remarkable  fpecies  meafures  about  twenty-two 
inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  beginning  of  the  tail, 
which  latter  is  twenty  inches  in  length.  The  body  is  about 
the  fize  of  a fmall  rabbit,  and  the  general  appearance  is  fimilar 
to  that  of  the  flying^ fquirrel.  Its  colour  is  a fine  fable,  varied 
with  a greyiflr  ferrugmouscaftabove,  thelower  furface  whitifh  ; 
a ilripe  of  deep  browm  runs  along  the  back  from  head  to  tail, 
and  the  verge  of  the  flying  membrane  on  the  upper  part  has  a 
darker  tinge  than  the  reft,  while  the  extreme  edge  is  white. 
The  tail  is  very  full  of  long,  and  foft  hairs  of  a blacker  caft 
than  the  reft,  efpecially  towards  the  end.  This  Angular  ani- 
mal is  enabled,  by  means  of  its  expanfile  lateral  membranes,  to 
fpring  to  a confiderable  diftanceat  pleafure  ; it  inhabits  New 
Holland,  where  the  natives  diftinguifh  it  by  the  name  of  He- 
poona-roo. 

Lem  u rina.  Cinereous,  beneath  tawny  ; tail  cylindrical, 
black,  furry,  and  prehenfile.  Didelphis  lemurina,  ieniurine 
opojfum,  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  Wha-tapoa-roo,  White’s  Journ. 

A large  fpecies,  being  equal  in  fize  to  the  common  cat, 
but  of  a more  elongated  form  in  proportion.  The  upper  part 
is  an  iron-grey,  - beneath  tawny,  more  or  lefs  paie.  The 
muzzle  is  fnort  and  roundifh  ; whifkers  large  and  black,  the 
ears  upright,  large,  and  rather  acuminated  at  the  top  ; its 
eyes  are  bright  and  reddifh.  The  pofterior  feet  fumifhed 
with  a rounded  interior  toe.  The  tail,  which  is  very  :hi<  k 
long,  and  furry,  is  prehenfile,  and  for  about  a fourth  pa>  t cf 
its  length  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  body,  the  remainder 
black  ; the  tail  is  naked  beneath  to  a coniiderabi  enhance 
from  the  tip.  The  total  length  of  this  animal  is  about  two 
feet  fix  inches,  of  which  the  tail  alone  meafures  about  twelve 
inches. 

This  kind,  like  moft  others  of  the  genus,  fubfift  on  fmall 
birds,  infe&s,  and  vegetables,  and  when  they  reed  are  ob- 
ferved  to  fit  upright  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fquirrel. 


Obesula.  Pale  brown ; beneath  whitifh;  tail  rather 
long.  Didelphis  obefula , porculme  oprjfum , Shaw.  Nat.  Mif. 

About  the  fize  of  a half  grown  domeflic  rat  ; the  hind 
legs  are  confiderahly  longer  than  the  others,  and  fomewhat 
refemble  thefe  of  the  kar.gur-  o ; the  ears  are  rounded,  the 
tail  rather  long,  and  its  hair  more  coarfe  in  appearance  than 
in  the  reft  of  the  fmall  opoffums. 

Viverrina.  Black  fpotted  with  white;  tail  hairy. 
Didelphis  viverrina,  viverrine  oprjfum , Shaw.  Gen.  Zool. 

This  animal  is  remarkable  for  its  fl-.nder  form,  and  in  its 
general  figure  bears  a ftrong  refcmblance  to  the  weefel  tribe. 
The  colour  is  deep  gloffy  black,  and  the  whole  body  and 
outfides  of  the  limbs  are  marked  with  numerous,  large,  and 
fomewhat  irregular  patches  of  white.  Mr.  Hunter  fpeaks 
of  a variety  which  is  entirely  brown  and  immaculate. 

Philander.  Tail  hairy  at  the  bafe  ; abdominal  pouch 
with  four  teats.  Schreber.  Tlaquafain,  Seba 

The  philander  is  about  the  fize  ot  a large  rat ; the  head 
large,  the  fnout  thick,  and  the  earn  n.uri’ded  and  treft.  The 
tail  is  longer  than  the  body,  and  is  hairy  at  the  bafe,  the  reft 
naked.  The  length  of  the  body  is  nine  inches,  and  the  tail 
thirteen.  The  general  colour  of  this  animal  is  reddifh  brown 
above,  beneath  whitifh  ; the  eyes  are  furrounded  with  a 
brownifh  border;  and  the  mouth  befet  on  each  fide  with 
whifkers.  The  forehead  is  marked  with  a brownifh  ftripe. 
This  fpecies  inhabits  Surinam. 

Orientai.is.  Tail  hairy  from  the  bafe  to  the  middle, 
and  longer  than  the  body  ; two  middle  toes  of  the  pofterior 
feet  united.  Pallas.  Phalanger , Buff. 

The  phalanger  is  the  fize  of  a very  large  rat,  meafuring 
about  nine  inches  from  the  nofe  to  the  tail,  and  the  tail  itfelf 
ten  inches.  The  colour  of  the  phalanger  is  rufous  grty  on 
the  upper  part,  and  yellowifli  white  beneath  ; the  top  of 
the  head,  and  the  back  marked  with  a blackifh  line  ; the  tail 
is  hairy  for  about  two  inches  and  a half  from  the  bafe.  Its 
voice  is  faid  to  refemble  that  of  the  fquirrel,  and  it  commonly 
afiumes  the  attitude  of  that  animal  when  feeding. 

Brunii.  Tail  fhort,  naked  ; pofterior  feet  long  and  tri- 
daeftylous.  Schreber.  Filander ,'  Le  Bruyn.  Javan  opof- 
fum,  Penn. 

This  fpecies,  which  is  about  the  fize  of  the  common  hare, 
was  firft  difeovered  by  Le  Bruyn  in  the  ifland  of  Java.  The 
head  is  narrow,  and  fhaped  like  that  of  the  fox,  with  the  eara 
placed  ere£L  The  general  colour  of  the  animal  is  pale  yel- 
lowifh  brown,  with  a brown  ftripe  along  the  forehead.  The 
abdominal  pouch  is  large.  Bruyn  refers  this  animal  to  the 
kanguroo  tribe. 

Brachyura.  Tail  hairy,  and  very  fhort;  ears  naked; 
no  pouch  ; body  rufous.  Schreber.  Short-tailed  opojfum , 
Penn. 

One  of  the  fmaller  fpecies  feldom  exceeding  the  length  of 
five  inches  from  the  nofe  to  the  tail,  and  the  latter  about  two 
inches.  Its  colour  is  a reddifh  brown  on  the  upper  parts,  and 
whitifh  beneath.  This  fpecies  being  aeftitute  of  an  abdomi- 
nal pouch,  the  young  fallen  themfelves  to  the  teats.  The 
fur  of  this  animal  is  foft  and  elegant,  the  tail  very  thick  at 
the  bafe,  and  gradually  tapering  to  the  end.  It  is  a native  of 
South  America. 

Sciurea.  Sides  furnifhed  with  a flying  membrane;  body 
above  greyifh,  beneath  fnowy  white;  tail  prehenfile  and  very 
hairv.  Didelphis  Jciurea , fquirrel  opojfum . Shaw  Zool. 

New  Holl. 

The  fize  of  this  animal  is  nearly  that  of  the  common 
European  fquirrel,  and  from  the  fullnefs  and  peculiar  growth 
of  its  hair,  appears  rather  larger.  Its  general  colour  refem- 
bles that  of  the  American  grey  fquirrel.  A black  ftripe 
paffes  over  each  eye  along  the  top  of  the  head ; and  under 
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each  ear  is  a black  patch  furrounded  with ’white.  "The'  tad, 
which  is  prehenfile,  is  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  body  for 
half  its  length,  but  the  remainder  is  black;  it  is  remarkably 
full  of  hair,  and  tapers  in  a flight  degree  towards  its  ex- 
tremity, but  does  not  terminate  acutely.  The  eyes  are 
black,  rounded,  and  very  full;  the  ears  rather  fhort,  round, 
and  very  thin.  The  upper  parts  of  the  feet  are  white,  and 
the  lateral  or  flying  membrane,  which  extends  from  the  fore 
feet  to  the  hind,  is  edged  with  blackilh,  as  in  the  flying 
fquirrels.  The  abdominal  pouch  is  of  confiderable  fize,  and 
is  fituated,  as  in  other  opoffums,  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen.  The  pofterior  feet  are  furniflied  with  a rounded 
unarmed  thumb.  This  curious  animal  is  of  the  nofturnal 
kind,  remaining  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  day  in  a flate 
of  torpidity,  but  appearing  in  the  night  time  full  of  vigour 
and  aftivity.  This  fpecies  inhabits  New  Holland. 

Dr.  Shaw  fpeaks  of  a fuppofed  variety  which  agrees  in 
every  refpedt  with  that  above  defcribed,  except  in  having 
the  extreme  half  of  the  tail  black,  that  part  being  nearly 
throughout  of  the  fame  grey  colour  with  the  upper  furface 
of  the  animal,  and  only  marked  near  the  end  with  a black 
band ; the  tip  is  white. 

-Macroura.  Sides  furniflied  with  a flying  membrane; 
body  cinereous  above,  beneath  white  ; tail  very  long  and 
black.  Didelphis  macroura , long-failed  opojfum.  Shaw 
Zook  New  Hoik 

This  fpecies  is  about  the  fize  of  a black  rat,  and  is  of  a 
dark  or  Srownifh  grey  above,  the  lower  furface  white  ; the 
head  and  neck  are  alfo  whitifli ; a dufky  ftripe  runs  along 
the  top  of  the  head,  alrnolt  to  the  nofe  ; the  ears  are  whitifli, 
moderately  large,  and  (lightly  rounded;  the  upper  parts  of 
the  fore  feet  are  whitifli,  and  the  pofterior  half  of  the  tail 
deeper  black  thao  the  other  part.  Native  of  New  Holland. 

PygMj'ea.  Sides  furniflied  with  a flying  membrane ; 
tail  flat,  pinnated,  and  linear.  Didelphis  pygmcea,  pigmy 
opojfum.  Shaw  Zook  New  Hoik 

The  moft  diminutive  of  the  opoffum  tribe,  its  fize  being 
equal  only  to  that  of  the  common  moufe.  This  elegant 
little  animal  is  furniflied  on  each  fide  the  body  with  an  ex- 
panfile  membrane,  like  that  of  the  flying  fquirrel,  and  by 
the  affiftance  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  fpring  to  a confidera- 
ble diftance.  The  fur  is  extremely  fine  ; its  colour  a foft 
and  palifh  brown  above,  beneath  almoft  white ; the  nofe, 
feet,  and  ears,  internally,  are  light  pink.  The  tail  is  of  a 
flattened  form,  and  beautifully  fringed  on  each  fide  with 
foft,  filky  hairs.  The  opening  of  the  abdominal  pouch  is 
of  a femdunar  form.  The  teats  are  extremely  fmall,  and 
only  four  in  number.  Its  tongue  is  remarkably  large  and 
long,  and  of  a flattened  form.  The  fpecies  is  fuppofed  to 
feed  chiefly  on  infefts  and  young  birds. 

-Pencillata.  Cinereous,  beneath  whitifli;  tail  at  the 
end  hairy  and  black.  Didelphis  pencillata , brujh-tailed  opojfum 
Shaw  Gen.  Zool. 

The  prevailing  colour  of  this  fpecies  is  cinereous,  or 
deep  grey;  the  nofe  is  rather  (harp;  the  ears  moderately 
large,  and  of  a very  (lightly  pointed  form  at  the  tips ; the 
Tides  of  the  mouth  are  furniflied  with  very  long  fine  bridles; 
and  others,  fomewhat  (hotter,  are  fituated  under  each  eye. 
The  fides  are  dilated  into  a flying  membrane.  The  tail  is 
thin  and  afti-coloured  for  nearly  half  its  length,  beyond 
which  it  is  jet  black,  with  long  and  fine  hairs  difpofed  in  a 
brufh  like  form.  Its  fize  is  that  of  the  black  rat.  Native 
of  Auliralafia. 

Vulpina.  Ferruginous  ; tail  hairy  and  black.  Didelphis 
■vulpina,  vulpine  opojfum.  Phillip’s  Voy.  New  South  Wales. 

This  is  one  of  the  larger  fpecies  of  opoffum,  meafuring 
iSbout  twenty-fix  inches  from  the  nofe  to  the  bafe  of  the 


tall,  and  the  tall  itfelf  being  fifteen  inches  in  length.  The 
general  colour  is  dulky  grey,  with  a rufous  tinge  above,  and 
being  tawny  buff  colour,  deepeft  on  the  throat.  The  tail 
is  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  back  for  about  one-fourth  of 
its  length,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  black.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  this  may  in  reality  be  no  other  than  the  lemu- 
rine  opoffum,  Didelphis  lemurina. 

Ursina.  Yellowifh,  with  the  upper  lip  bifid.  Shaw 
Gen.  Zook 

A fpecies  of  large  fize  very  lately  difeovered  in  New 
Holland. 

It  fnould  be  laftly  obferved,  that  Gmelin  includes  the 
kanguroo  in  the  didelphis  genus,  under  the  fpecific  name  of 
gigantea,  a circumftance  that  muft  have  arifen  from  inatten- 
tion to  the  ftruCture  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth  and  other 
efftntial  characters,  which  at  once  remove  that  fingular  ani- 
mal  from  the  didelphis  tribe.  See  Kanguroo. 

DIDELTA,  in  Botany , (from  double,  and  osXla,  the 
Greek  letter  A,  in  allufion  to  the  form  of  the  fruCtifying 
di(k,  which  refembles  one  equilateral  triangle  within  ano- 
ther;) L’herit.  Stirp.  t.  28.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  256. 
Schreb.  590.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2262.  Juff.  182.  La- 
marck t.  705.  Clais  and  order,  Syngenefia  polygamia-fruf- 
tranea,  Nat.  Ord.  Corymb  f era,  Sed.  2.  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  the  common  one  double:  outermoft  in 
three  deep,  ovate,  widely-fpreading  fegments  5 inner  in  1 1 or 
12  unequal,  linear-lanceolate,  pointed,  fpreading  fegments, 
alternately  fmaller.  Cor.  compound,  radiated : florets  of 
the  difk  hermaphrodite  in  ftrudture,  numerous,  funnel-fhaped, 
five-cleft;  thole  in  the  central  triangle  in  effeCt  barren,  the  fur- 
rounding ones  fertile  : florets  of  the  radius  it  or  12,  female, 
but  abortive,  ligulate,  with  three  or  four  teeth,  longer  than 
the  calyx,  and  oppofite  to  its  twelve  internal  fegments, 
Stam.  Five  in  all  the  florets  of  the  difk;  filaments  capillary, 
very  (hort;  anthers  united  into  a tube:  in  thofe  ©f  the  radius 
folitary  and  obfolete.  Pijl.  Germen  in  the  external  florets 
of  the  di(k  oblong,  compreffed,  immerfed  in  the  receptacle  ; 
ftyle  thread-(haped  ; ftigma  cloven,  revolute  : in  the  central 
ones  the  germen  is  minute  and  roundilh  : in  the  marginal 
ligulate  florets  is  fcarcely  the  rudiment  of  any.  Peric. 
None.  Receptacle  fplitting  into  three  portions,  each  of 
which  has  one  large  fegment  of  the  calyx,  and  fome  of  the 
fmaller  inner  ones,  adhering  to  it,  and  contains  feveral  feeds 
in  its  cells.  Seeds  none,  either  in  the  central  or  radiant 
florets;  in  the  external  florets  of  the  difk  oblong;  down 
(hort,  -fimple,  rigid.  The  common  receptacle  is  triangular, 
divided  into  four  triangular  parts,  of  which  the  central  one 
is  naked,  the  reft  fungous  and  briftly.  Eff.  Ch.  Recepta- 
cle luridly,  triangular ; its  centre  triangular  and  barren. 
Down  of  many  feales.  Outer  calyx  in  three  deep  fegments ; 
inner  in  many.  1.  D . carnofa.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  256. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2262.  (D.  tetragonisefolia ; L’herit. 
Stirp.  Nov.  t.  28.  Polymnia  carnofa  ; Linn.  Suppl. 
384.  Choriftea  carnofa  ; Thunb.  Prod.  163. ) Succulent- 
leaved Didelta.  “ Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate  - oblong, 
flefhy.”  Grows  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  fandy  ground. 
It  was  fent  to  Kew  garden  in  1774,  by  Mr.  Maffon,  and  is 
kept  in  the  green-houfe,  flowering  in  July.  Stem  (hrubby, 
branched,  angular,  fpreading.  Leaves  from  an  inch’ to  two 
inches  loDg,  thick  and  juicy,  entire,  obtufe,  fomewhat 
downy  beneath.  Flowers  on  long,  fimple,  folitary,  terminal 
(talks,  large  and  handfome,  yellow  or  orange.  Calyx  with 
prickly  teeth.  2.  D.  fpinofa.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  256. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2262.  (Polymnia  fpinofa  ; Linn. 
Suppl.  384.  Choriftea  fpinofa  ; Thunb.  Prod.  163.)  Op- 
pofite-leaved  Didelta.  “ Leaves  oppofite,  ovate,  half  clafp- 
ing  the  item.’1  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by 
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Thunberg  and  Maffon,  the  latter  of  whom  fent  it  to  Kew, 
in  1774.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  requires  the 
ffielter  of  a green-houfe.  Hort.  Kew.  “ Stem  ffirubby,  eredi, 
Leave  broad-ovate  fomevvhat  heart-ffiaped,  fmooth,  with 
prickles  above  their  infertion.  Calyx  entire;  the  outermoll 
of  5 leaves  or  fegments.”  Linn. 

DIDEROT,  Dehys,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  French 
writer,  was  ion  of  a cutler  at  Langres,  where  he  was  born  in 
1713.  He  was  educated  among  the  Jefuits,  who,  finding  him  a 
youth  of  excellent  talents,  were  very  defirous  of  retaining  him 
in  their  fociety,  but  he  was  ill  inclined  to  adopt  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  profeffion.  and  his  father  fent  him  to  Paris  to  finiflt  his  flu- 
dies,  intending  to  bring  him  up  to  the  buiinefs  of  the  law. 
Literature,  however,  was  his  delight,  and  fo  intent  was  he  in 
improving  his  mind,  that  he  neglected  the  duties  of  bis  fixa- 
tion. H:s  father  was  offended  at  his  conduct,  and  refufed, 
for  fometime,  to  continue  his  ufua!  fuppoit.  But  he  had  a 
mind  calculated  to  rife  above  trifling  obflacles,  and  continued 
his  ftudies  in  phyfics,  geometry,  and  metaphyfics  ; in  thefe 
and  in  the  belles  lettres  he  made  very  coniiderable  progTtfs. 
■When  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age  he  commenced  au- 
thor, and  one  of  his  earliell  publications  was  a tranflation  of 
“ Stanyan’s  Hiftory  of  Greece”  from  the  Engliffi.  In  1745, 
he  publifhed  a fmall  work,  entitled  “ Principles  of  Moral 
Pfrilofophy,”  and  in  the  following  fpring  he  publifhed  his 
“ Pen  fees  Philofophiques,”  by  which  he  obtained  confiderable 
celebrity.  From  this  period  he  was  received  as  a difciple  of 
the  new  philofophy  ; and  became  at  length  one  of  its  ableft 
advocates.  He  republifhed  his  “ Penfees”  under  the  title 
of  “ Etrennes  aux  Efprits  forts,”  when  it  was  very  generally 
circulated,  and  contributed  much  to  the  prevalence  of  thofe 
opinions  for  which  France  has  the  lafl  half  century  been  dif- 
tinguifhed.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Diderot,  in  conjunc- 
ture with  d’Alembert,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  “ Didion- 
eire  Encyclopedique,”  which  was  intended  not  only  as  a 
magazine  of  every  fpecies  of  human  knowledge,  but  as  an 
engine  to  fubvert  ail  eftablifhed  opinions.  The  firft  edition 
oflhiswork  was  publifhed  between  the  years  1751  and  1767, 
in  28  vols.  folio.  To  this,  as  editor,  Diderot  gave  the  labour  of 
almolt  twenty  years,  but  allowing  himfelf  time  for  the  publi- 
cation of  many  feparate  works  ; of  which,  fome  have  done 
credit  to  his  talents,  and  others,  particularly  his  “ Bijoux  In- 
difereets,”  have  injured  his  reputation,  and  have  been  highly 
injurious  to  the  morals  of  his  countrymen.  His  writings 
have  been  charaderized,  and  juftly,  as  “ containing  a glaring 
mixture  of  good  and  bad,  of  brilliant  thoughts,  and  obfeure 
reafoning  ; of  fentences  that  dart  from  the  imagination  with 
the  energy  of  lightning;  and  cloudy  periods  of  metaphyfical 
rhetoric,  that  convey  either  no  ideas,  or  falfe  ones.  Phis 
great  didionary,  though  very  popular,  did  not  remunerate 
the  editors  for  the  time  and  labour  which  it  occupied. 
Diderot  was  obliged,  when  it  was  finifhed,  to  fell  his  library ; 
he  fortunately  met  with  a liberal  purchafer  in  the  emprefs  of 
Ruffia,  who  paid  him  50,000  livres  for  it,  and  left  him  the 
ufe  of  it  during  life.  She  and  the  great  Frederic  were  the 
avowed  difciples  of  the  French  fchool.  This  able  writer  on 
mathematics,  mechanics,  arts,  and  manufadures,  all  which 
he  had  explored,  extended  his  inquiries  and  refledions  to 
mufic  : and  while  M.  Bemetzrieder,  a difciple  of  Schobert, 
was  teaching  his  daughter  on  the  piano-forte,  M.  Diderot 
contrived  generally  to  be  prefent  at  the  iedure,  and  drew 
up,  in  dialogues  between  mafter  and  fcholar,  the  molt  pleaf- 
ing  and  clear  elementary  treatife  on  the  principles  of  mufic, 
and  the  art  of  performing  on  that  inftrument,  which  has  per- 
haps ever  been  printed  in  any  language. 

’ The  dialogue  is  as  lively  as  in  the  belt:  written  comedies.' 
Among  his  mtfcellaneou6  works  there  is  an  excellent  effay  on 
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acouflics.  His  knowledge,  perfeverance,  and  acquirements-, 
feem  to  have  been  unlimited. 

He,  d’Alembert,  the  abbe  Arnauld,  and  M.  Stiard,  were 
among  the  tirlf  in  France  to  feel  the  fuperior  merit  of  Italian 
mufic,  over  the  old  French  llyleof  Lulli  and  Rameau,  which 
contributed  much  to  its  dngrace  whenever  an  opportunity 
offered  for  a parallel.  Unfortunately,  Diderot  was  as  con- 
firmed a philofopherasVoltaire, which,  when  generally  known, 
caufed  the  doors  of  almofr  all  the  great  academies  in  Europe 
to  be  fhut  againli  him,  and  prejudiced  the  friends  of  religion 
againft  his  other  writings,  however  excellent.  During  the 
mufic3i  reform  that  was  attempt’ng  in  France,  he  made  re- 
marks and  refieftions  on  the  fubjeft,  Efficient  to  fill  a 410, 
vol.  which  ft  ill  remains  in  manulcript,  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  writer  of  this  article,  to  whom  he  prefented  them  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  but  little  ufe  has  been  made  of  thefe 
remarks  hitherto  ; yet  in  the  courfe  of  drawing  up  the  muli- 
cal  articles  for  the  prefent  Cyclopaedia,  they  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. Diderot  died  fuddenly,  as  he  was  riling  from  table, 
in  July,  1784. 

DIDIER,  Saint,  in  Geography,  ?.  fmall  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Rhone,  3 miles  from  Lyons;  alio  a 
fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Loire,  not 
far  from  St.  Etienne. 

D idier,  Saint,  ct.  la  Seauve , a fmall  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Loire,  diftrid  of  Yffengeaux, 
chief  place  of  a canton,  with  a population  of  3175  individu- 
als. The  canton  has  7 communes,  and  10,458  inhabitants, 
upon  a territorial  extent  of  152^  kiliomelrts. 

DIDIUS  Julian  us,  M.  Safaius  Severus,  in  Biography , 
a Roman  emperor, who, in  early  hfe,  had  been  employed  in  pub- 
lic flations,  and  who,  A.  D.  179,  vyas  made  conful  with  Perti- 
nax.  In  the  reign  of  Commodus  he  wasaccufed  of  fome  date 
offences, of  which  he  was  acquitted  ;but  whether  on  account  of 
his  innocence,  or  by  means  of  his  wealth,  does  not  appear.  At 
that  period  of  the  empire  almoff  every  thing  was  attainable  by 
riches.  Julian  had  accumulated  a prodigious  lurn,  to  which  he 
owed  his  elevation  to  the  throne.  WhenPerlinax  was  dethron- 
ed and  murdered,  the  foldiers  refolved  that  the  crown  ffiouid 
be  transferred  to  the  higheft  bidder.  The  news  auicklv  fpread 
over  the  city,  and  reached  the  ears  of  Didius  Juliar.us.  who, 
regardkfs  of  the  public  calamities,  was  indulging  himfelf  in 
all  the  luxuries  that  his  wealth  could  command.  His 
wife  and  his  daughters,  hisfreedmen  and  his  parafites,  eafily 
convinced  him  that. he  deferved  the  throne,  and  conjured  bim 
to  embrace  the  favourable  opportunity.  He  immediately  re- 
paired to  the  camp,  where  Sulpicianus  had  already  began  to 
bargain  with  the  foldiers.  Didius  in  an  inftant  made  a large 
advance  upon  his  offer,  and  raifed  the  bribe  to  200/.  fterling 
per  man.  The  gates  of  the  camp  were  inftantly  thrown 
open  to  the  purchafer;  he  was  declared  emperor,  and  receiv- 
ed the  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  foldiers,  who  retained  fo 
much  humanity  as  to  ftipulate  that  he  ffiould  pardon  and  fori- 
get  the  competition  of  Sulpicianus.  The  Praetorians  placed 
their  new  fovereign  in  the  centre  of  their  ranks,  furroundtd 
him  on  every  fide  with  their  ffiields,  and  conducted  him  in 
clofe  order  of  battle  through  the  deieited  ftreets  of  the  city. 
The  fenate  was  commanded  to  affemble,  who,  through  fear, 
ratified  the  infamous  tranfa&ions.  They  congratulated  their 
own,  and  the  public  felicity  ; engaged  their  allegiance,  and 
conferred  on  the  new  emperor  all  the  branches  of  imperial 
power.  He  was  next  conducted  to  the  palace,  where  he 
beheld  the  abandoned  trunk  of  Pertinax,  and  the  frugal  en- 
tertainment that  had  been  prepared  for  his  fupper.  The  one  he 
viewed  with  apparent  indifference,  the  other  with  contempt. 
A banquet  was  prepared  by  his  order,  and  he  amufed  himtelf 
till  a late  hour,  with  dice,  and  the  performance#  of  a celebrated 
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dancer.  It  was  obferved,  that  when  left  to  darknefs,  folitude 
and  himfelf,  he  paffed  a fleeplefs  night,  refiedling  ori  the  dan- 
gerous tenure  of  an  empire  that  had  not  been  acquired  by 
merit, but  purchafed  by  money.  “ He  had,”  fays  the  eloquent 
hiftorian,  “ reafon  to  tremble.  On  the  throne  of  the  world  he 
found  himfelf  without  a friend,  and  even  without  an  adherent. 
The  guards  themfelves  were  afhamed  of  the  prince  whom  their 
avarice  had  perfuaded  them  to  accept,  ror  was  there  a citi- 
zen who  did  not  confider  his  elevation  with  horror,  as  the 
lad  infult  of  the  Roman  name.”  The  people  refufed  the 
proffered  liberality  of  the  emperor;  infulted  his  perfon,  and 
waited  with  anxiety  for  the  armies  in  the  diftant  provinces, 
as  avengers  of  'he  public  wrongs.  The  approach  of  Severus, 
who  had  been  declared  emperor  by  thePannonian  legions,  foon 
brought  on  the  crifis  of  his  fate.  He  was  detefted  by  the 
Praetorians;  was  Lrmahy  depofed,  and  fenter.ced  to  death. 
He  met  with  no  compaffion,  but  ended,  like  a common  male- 
fadlor,  bis  wretched  reign  of  fix ty  fix  days,  at  the  age  of 
fixty.  Gibbon. 

DIDO,  in  Fabulous  Hijlory  and  Mythology,  the  furname  of 
the  princtfs.  Elifa,  who  is  faid.to.have  founded  Carthage. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Belus  II.  king  of  Tyre,  in  Phoeni- 
cia. When  her  brother  Pygmalion  afeended  the  throne  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  Elifa  wan  married  to  Sicharbas, 
the  pried  of  Hercules,  his  mother’s  brother,  who  was  im- 
menfely  rich  ; the  dread  of  Pygmalion’s  avarice  induced 
them  to  keep  fecret  this  great  wealth.  Pygmalion,  however, 
conjecturing  that  that  was  the  cafe,  crueily  murdered  the 
hufband  of  his  filter.  Elifa,  diffemb  ing  her  refentment,  and 
profeffing  her  defire  to  leave  a place  where  her  grief  was  re- 
newed, took  up  her  abode  with  Pygmalion.  The  king,!pre- 
fuming  that  {he  would  bring  with  her  the  treafure  of  her  huf- 
band, fent  her  a (hip  and  convoy  ; but  before  (he  fet  fail,  (he 
artfully  contrived  to  lodge  in  the  (hip  fome  bales  loaded  with 
fand  ; and  having  reported  that  the  was  going  to  facrifice  to 
the  manes  of  her  hufband  what  fhe  chiefly  valued,  ihe  took 
an  opportunity  of  throwing  thefe  bales  into  the  fea  ; and 
then  told  the  foldiers,  who  accompanied  her,  that  they  con- 
tained the  money  of  Sicharba=,  and  that  they  had  no  alterna- 
tive for  their  oven  fafety  but  that  of  flying  with  her  ; for  as 
foon  as  Pygmalion  found  that  they  were  come  without  the 
expected  treafure,  he  would  put  them  all  to  death.  Accord- 
ingly they  fird  landed  in  Cyprus,  whence  Dido  carried  off 
50  young  virgins,  whom  fhe  gave  in  marriage  to  the  compa- 
nions of  her  expedition.  They  were  afterwards  driven  by 
the  winds  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  where  this  princefs  erected 
a citadel,  near  which  Carthage  was  afterwards  built.  It  has 
been  faid  by  fabulous  tradition,  that  Dido  bought  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  as  much  ground  as  a bull’s  hide 
would  enclofe  ; and  that  fhe  cut  this  into  a great  number  of 
thongs,  which  encompaffed  a fpace  of  ground  fufficient  for 
the  fite  of  a citadel,  which  was  hence  called  Byrfa,  i.  e.  a 
bud’s  hide  ; and  it  has  been  farther  faid,  that  in  digging  the 
foundation,  they  found  a horfe’s  head,  which  prefaged  its 
future  grandeur.  See  Carthage. 

After  the  Phoenicians,  whom  Dido  led  into  this  part  of 
Africa,  had  made  their  fettlement  there,  they  attempted  to 
compel  the  princefs  to  marry  Iaibas,  king  of  Mauritania  : but 
fhe  difappointed  their  views,  by  firlt  e retting  a funeral  pile, 
as  if  by  fome  facrifice  fhe  intended  to  appeafe  the  rnanes  of  her 
former  hufband,  and  afterwards  putting  an  end  to  her  life  with 
a poniard.  From  this  attion,  it  is  faid,  (he  obtained  the  name 
of  Dido,  importing  valiant  woman  : but  Virgil,  by  a ftrange 
reverfe  of  hidory,  reprefents  her  as  being  fo  much  in  love 
with  z£neas,  that  his  departuie  drove  her  to  defpair.  But  it 
is  remarkable,  that  he  makes  an  anachronifm  of  almott  300 
years,  as  there  ia  no  lefs  an  interval  between  iEneas  and 


Dido  ; for,  notwithdanding  a variety  of  opinions  about  the 
time  in  which  (he  lived,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  it  was 
later  than  that  of  the  Trojan  heroes  by  fome  ages  : Troy 
having  been  taken  in  the  time  of  the  judges,  and  Pygma- 
lion, Dido’s  brother,  having  been  born  in  tbe  reign  of  joram, 
king  of  Judah,  about  889  years  B.C.  Accordingly  Bochart 
makes  Dido  to  have  been  aunt  to  the  famous  Jezebel,  whom 
Ahaz  married,  and  who  brought  fo  many  calamities  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Ifrael.  Moreover,  Dido  left  the  kingdom 
of  T yre  in  the  7th  year  of  Pygmalion’s  reign,  about  300 
years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  between  eight  and  nine 
hundred  years  B.  C.  After  her  death  her  fubjedts  aforibed 
to  her  divne  honours  and  paid  her  religious  worUvp.  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  in  his  Clironology,  reprefents  iEneas  and  D:do  as 
contemporaries  in  the  year  883,  B.  C. ; when,  as'he  fays,  Dido 
built  Carthage,  and  he  (fates  the  capture  of  Troy  to  have 
happened  in  the  year  904  B.C.,  which  others  refer  to 
1 184  B.  C. 

DIDRACHM,  from  double,  and  ^a.xij.01.  See 
Drachm. 

D1DUGUA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in 
Babylonia. 

DIDURI,  a people  of  Afiatic  Iberia,  according  to  Pliny. 

Ptolemy  places  them  in  Sarmatia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caf- 
pian  fea. 

DIDUSj  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe. 

The  bill  is  ftraightened  in  the  middle  with  two  tranfverfe 
wrinkles,  and  both  mandibles  are  bent  in  at  the  tip;  the 
nodrils  are  placed  obliquely  near  the  edge  of  the  middle  of 
the  bill  ; face  naked  beyond  the  eyes ; legs  (hart,  thick  ; 
feet  cleft ; wings  unfit  for  Right.  Dodo. 

Species. 

Ineptus.  Greyifli  ; wings  and  tail  cinereous  yellow; 
head  hooded.  Didus  ineptus , Linn.  Raphus,  Brif.  Cygnus 
cucullatus,  Raii.  Hooded  Dodo,  Lath.  Edw.  &c. 

The  exigence  of  this  uncouth  bird  has  been  difputed, 
though  not  in  our  opinion  with  fufficient  reafon,  for  although 
this  curious  creature  has  not  been  feen  by  any  modern  tra- 
veller, or  naturahd,  the  evidence  of  thofe  refpedlable  authors 
who  deferibed  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  ought 
not  to  be  rejected.  The  Dutch  are  faid  to  have  found  it  in 
the  i fie  of  Mauritius,  and  to  have  given  it  the  name  of  Do- 
daerts,  and  Walgh-vogrl  ; the  name  Dodo  is  that  by  which 
the  Portuguefe  dillinguifhed  it,  and  the  French  called  it 
Cygne  a capuchon,  and  autruche  encapuchonnee,  but  the 
name  under  which  it  was  ffirft  noticed  by  them  isDronte. 

In  Herbert’s  travels,  publifhed  in  1634,  an  account  of  this 
bird  is  inferted,  accompanied  by  a rude  and  indifferent  figure, 
under  the  name  of  Dod-eerfen.  He  informs  us  that  “ it 
feldom  weighs  Ids  than  fifty  pounds.  The  bill  is  hooked 
and  bent  downwards  ; the  thrill,  or  breathing-places  in  the 
midft  ; from  which  part,  to  the  end,  the  colour  is  of  a light- 
green,  mixed  with  pale  yellow  ; eyes  r.mnd  and  bright ; has 
fine  down  in  (tea  j cf  feathers  ; the  train  (like  to  a China- beard) 
is  no  more  than  three  or  four  (hart  feathers;  the  head  vari- 
oufiy  dreffed,  one-half  being  hooded  with  down  of  a dark 
colour,  the  other  half  naked,  and  o(  a white  hue,  as  if  lawn 
were  drawn  over  it ; the  legs  thick  and  black,  and  the  talons 
great.  The  pace,  he  fays,  is  (low,  and  the  body  round  and  i 

fat  ; by  fome  eaten  as  meat,  but  more  pleafureable  to  look 
than  feed  upon,  and  her  ftomach  fo  fiery  that  it  can  eafily  ( 

digtft.  Rones;  in  that  (liape  not  a little  refembling  the  odrich.” 

A painting  of  this  bird  is  preferved  in  the  Britifh  mufeum,  to  1 

which  Edwards  is  indebted  for  the  following  defeription,  1 

and  from  which  alfo  the  various  figures  of  the  Dodo,  in  that,  a 

and  later  publications,  are  evidently  copied.  0 
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According  to  Edwards,  this  bird  is  rather  larger  than  the 
fwan,  and  nearly  three  feet  in  length.  The  bill  is  ftrong, 
large,  and  hooked  at  the  end  ; the  gape  ftretches  beyond  the 
eyes,  and  is  of  a pale  blue  colour,  except  the  end  of  the  upper 
mandible,  which  is  yel’owifh,  and  a red  fpot  on  the  bend  of 
it;  the  end  of  the  lower  blackifh;  irides  white  ; the  general 
colour  of  the  plumage  cinereous,  and  foft  to  the  touch  ; the 
belly  and  th’ghs  whitifti  ; the  head  large,  and  fecms  as  it 
were  covered  with  a black  hood  or  cowl  ; the  wings  are  very 
Ihort,  and  of  a yellowifn  alb-colour  ; the  tail-feathers  curled, 
Hand  upon  the  rump,  and  incline  to  yellow,  like  the  wings; 
the  legs  have  four  toes,  three  before,  and  one  behind,  and  are 
very  ftout,  Ihort,  and  yellowifh,  and  armed  with  black 
claws. 

Gmelin  affirms  tliat.  the  didus  or  dodo  family  has  no  tail; 
the  caudal  feathers  are  certainly  not  placed  at  the  extremity 
of  the  body  as  in  other  birds,  but  conliderably  higher  upon 
the  back,  and  affuredly  from  their  fituation  rather  deferve  the 
epithet  of  a dorfal  tuft  than  tail.  The  fame  writer  obferves 
alfo  that  the  hooded  dodo  has  no  claws  or  toe-nails:  upon 
what  authority  this  writer  fpeaks  we  cannot  prefume  to  de- 
termine, but  the  fame  afLrtion  has  been  fince  made  by  Son- 
r.ini.  We  are  aware  that  an  opinion  did  prevail  to  this  ef- 
feft,  till  the  recent  difcovery  made  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum, 
si  the  legs  of  a large  bird,  conjectured  to  be  thofe  of  the 
hooded  dodo,  and  which  appear,  at  ieaft  for  the  prefent, 
to  difcountenance  that  idea,  the  toe-nails  in  thofe  relics  being 
not  only  vifible  but  very  confpicuous. 

Solitarius.  Varied  grey  and  brown;  wings  ffiort  and 
terminating  in  a rounded  knob.  Lath.  Didus  Solitarius,  Gmtl. 

■ — Le  Solitaire,  Buff. — Solitary  Dodo. 

Nearly  as  large  as  the  former.  This  fpecies  is  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  ifle  of  Rodrigue,  where  it  is  not  uncommon,  but 
never  appears  in  large  flocks,  fcarcely  more  than  two  being 
ever  found  together  : it  makes  its  neft  in  retired  places  of  the 
leaves  of  the  palm,  about  eighteen  inches  in  thicknefs,  and 
lays  one  egg,  which  is  larger  than  that  of  the  goofe.  The 
male  fits  in  his  turn,  or  ilands  on  the  watch,  and  will  not 
fuffer  any  bird  to  approach  within  a moderate  diftance  of  the 
neft  while  the  hen  is  fitting,  which  continues  forfeven  weeks. 
They  are  chafed  in  the  winter  feafon  between  March  and 
September,  being  then  very  fat,  and  the  young  birds  in  par- 
ticular much  efteemed  at  that  time  for  the  table. 

This  bird  bears  fome  refemblanee  to  the  turkey  ; the  legs 
are  as  in  that  bird,  but  longer,  and  the  bill  is  more  bent  in 
proportion.  The  neck  is  of  a proportionable  length,  and  the 
eyes  black  and  lively  : the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is 
grey  and  brown  mixed,  and  it  has  fcarcely  any  tail : the  wings 
are  too  fhort  for  flight,  and  the  hind  parts  are  rounded  like 
a horfe’s  rump,  and  clothed  with  feathers.  The  females  are 
fometimes  covered  with  brown  and  light  yellow  feathers,  and 
appear  very  beautiful.  This  fex  has  a kind  of  widow’s  peak 
above  the  bill;  and  the  feathers  on  each  fide  enlarge  into  two 
■white  tufts : the  feathers  of  the  thighs  are  rounded  at  the 
end  like  fhells,  and  this  conftitutes  the  principal  charafter  of 
the  fpecies. 

Nazarenus.  Body  entirely  downy  and  black.  Lath. 
— Didus  nazarenus , Gmel. — Oifeau  de  Nazareth,  Buff. — 
Nazarine  Dodo. 

This  is  rather  larger  than  the  fwan : the  bill  is  a little  bent 
downwards  and  large  ; and  inftead  of  feathers  the  whole 
body  is  covered  with  a black  down  : the  wings  conlift  of  fea- 
thers, and  there  are  fome  frizzled  feathers  upon  the  rump 
which  fupply  the  place  of  a tail : the  legs  are  long  and  fcaly, 
and,  unlike  the  two  former  birds,  there  are  only  three  toes 
on  each  foot  inftead  of  four. 

The  fpecies  was  met  with  in  the  ifle  of  France,  and  is 


defcrihed  by  Caifche  a French  writer.  This  bird  forms  its 
neft  of  leaves  and  dry  herbs  in  the  forefts  on  the  ground,  and 
lays  only  a Angle  egg,  which  b large  and  white. 

DIDWANA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
count:  y of  Agimere ; 30  miles  N.  E.  of  Nagore,  and  51  N. 
of  Agimere. 

DIDYMA,  a fountain  of  Greece,  in  Theffaly. — Alfo, 
two  fmall  ’Hands;  near  that  of  Scyros. — Alfo,  one  of  the 
jEolian  ifles  near  Sicily. — Alfo,  a town  ef  Africa  in  Libya. 

D1DYMALUS,  in  Mythology , an  appellation  given  to 
Apollo. 

DIDYMANDRA,  in  Botany,  (from  rhevjj.0;,  a twin,  and 
05v»(),  a man,  in  allufion  to  the  two  anthers  upon  one  filament. ) 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  97 1 . (Synzyganthera,  Ruiz,  and  Pavon. 
Prodr.  137.  t.  30.)  Ciafs  and  order,  Polygamia  Moncccia ; 
Wiild.  Nat.  Ord.  Amentacee. 

Eff.  Ch.  Catkin  cylindrical,  with  imbricated  fcales,  bear- 
ing united  as  well  as  female  flowers. 

United  FI.  Cal.  deeply  four-cleft.  Cor.  deeply  four-cleft. 
Filament  folitary,  bearing  two  anthers  at  its  fummit.  Ger- 
men  fuperior.  Styles  three,  very  flaott.  Berry  with  three  cells, 
and  three  feeds. 

Female,  Cal.  and  Cor.  with  Styles  and  Berry  as  in  the 
former. 

1.  D.  purpurea.  Willd.  ( Synzyganthera  purpurea  ; Ruiz, 
and  Pavon.  Syfi.  Veg  FI.  Peruv.  v.  1.  273.)  A native  of 
umbrageous  woods  in  Peru.  The  tree  is  faid  by  the  Spanifh 
botanifls  to  be  near  forty  feet  high,  with  oblong-lanceolate 
pointed  leaves.  From  them  W’iildenow  has  adopted  the 
above  characters,  very  properly  changing  their  uncouth  name, 
as  it  had  not  as  yet  found  its  wayinto  any  book  in  common  ufe. 

DIDYMELES,  (from  $i$vy.o;,a  twin,  and  an  apple, 
becaufe,  a6  we  prefume,  the  fruit  grows  in  pairs.)  Aubert 
Hilt.  Inf.  Afr.  23.  t.  3.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  648.  Ciafs 
and  order,  Dicecia  Monandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Amentacea  ? 

Eff.  Ch.  Male,  Flowers  in  pairs,  joined  at  the  bafe.  Cal. 
a fcale.  Cor.  none.  Anther  feffile. 

Female,  FI.  in  pairs,  joined  at  the  bafe.  Cal.  a fcale.  Cor. 
none.  Style  none.  Stigma  of  two  lobes.  Drupa  with  one  feed. 

t.  D.  mailagafcarenjts.  Willd.  loc.  cit. 

“ A tall  tree,  found  in  Madagafcar.  The  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, (talked,  oblong,  tapering  at  the  bafe,  entire,  veiny.  Male 
flowers  panicled, female  ones  fpiked.  Flowers  always  in  pairs.” 
Willd. 

DIDYMI,  AiJt 1/j.oi,  the  fame  with  gemel/i,  or  twins. 

Didymi,  in  Ancient  Geography,  mountains  of  Greece,  in 
Theffaly. — Alfo,  a gulf  of  the  ifle  of  Crete. 

DIDYMODON,  in  Botany,  an  Hedwigian  genus  of 
moffes,  the  teeth  of  whofe  fringe  are  approximated  in  pairs. 
It  is  referred  by  Dr.  Smith  to  Trichojlomum , which  fee. 

DIDYMOTICHOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fmall  town 
of  Thrace,  near  the  river  Hebrus.—  Alfo,  a place  of  Alia 
Minor,  in  Caria. 

DIDYMUS,  in  Biography,  a grammarian  of  Alexandria, 
who  flourifhed  in  the  age  of  Auguitus,  and  who  is  celebrated 
for  having  compofed  nearly  four  thoufand  books,  none  of 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  Seneca  fpeaks  of  the  ftibjedta 
which  Didymus  difcuffed  as  trifling  in  themfelves,  or,  as  he 
fays,  fubjedts  which  are  forgotten,  or  which  ought  to  be  for- 
gotten if  they  were  known. 

Didymus,  of  Alexandria,  prefident  of  the  catechetical 
fchool  in  that  city,  flourifhed  in  the  fourth  century.  When 
he  was  but  four  years  old  he  loft  his  fight,  yet  fo  vigorous 
and  intenfe  was  his  application,  that  he  became  deeply  learned 
in  many  branches  of  fcience.  As  he  advanced  in  life  he  di- 
ligently ftudied  the  fcriptnres  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefia- 
ment,  on  which  he  wrote  feveral  judicious  and  learned  com- 
4 H 2 mentaries, 
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raentaries,  and  fo  converfant  was  he  in  controveifial  theology 
and  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  that,  from  his  fuperior  merit  only, 
he  was  defied  to  fill  the  chair  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool. 
St.  Jerome  and  other  celebrated  charafiers  were  among  his 
fcholars,  who  never  loft  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  loudly  of 
the  pre-eminence  and  learning  of  their  mailer.  Jerome  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  the  moll  learned  man  of  the  age,  and  Pill- 
lad  ins  affirms  thai  he  furpafl'ed  all  the  ancients  in  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  knowledge.  He  was  author  of  many 
learned  works,  of  which  one  only  has  reached  us  ; -viz. 
“ A Trcatile  on  the  Holy  Spirit,"  tranflated  into  Latin  by 
his  fcholar,  St.  Jerome,  and'  inferted  among  the  works  of 
that  father. — Mcreri.  Lardner. 

Didymus,  an  eminent  mufician  of  Alexandria,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  cotempoFary  with  the  emperor  Nero,  by 
whom  he  was  much  honoured  and  efteemed.  This  proves 
him  to  have  been  younger  than  Ariftoxemts,  and  more  an- 
cient than  Ptolemy,  though  fome  have  imagined  him  to  have 
preceded  Ariftoxenus.  He  wrote  upon  grammar  and  medi- 
cine, as  well  as  mufic  ; but  his  works  are  all  loft,  and  every 
thing  we  know  atprefentof  his  harmonical  dofirines  is  from 
Ptolemy,  who,  by  difputing,  preferved  them.  However, 
this  author  confeffes  him  to  have  been  well  verfed  in  the 
canon  and  harmonic  divifions,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
teilimony  even  of  his  antagonitl,  he  mull  have  been  not  only 
an  able  theorift  in  mufic,  but  a man  of  confiderable  learning. 
As  this  mufician  preceded  Ptolemy,  and  was  the  firft  who 
introduced  the  minor  tone  into  the  fcale,  and,  confequently, 
the  prafiical  major  3d  which  harmonized  the  whole  fyf- 
tem,  and  pointed  out  the  road  to  counterpoint,  an  honour 
that  moft  critics  have  bellowed  on  Ptolemy,  he  feems  to  have 
a better  title  to  the  invention  of  modern  harmony,  or  mufic 
in  parts,  than  Guido,  who  appears  to  have  adhered,  both  in 
theory  and  prafiice,  to  the  old  divifion  of  the  fcale  into 
jnajor  tones  and  limmas. 

“ The  beft  fpecies  of  diapafon,”  fays  Doni,  “ and  that 
which  is  the  moft  replete  with  fine  harmony,  and  chiefly  in 
life  at  prefent,  was  invented  by  Didymus.  His  method  was 
this : after  the  major  femitone  E F he  placed  the  minor 
tonein  the  ratio  ot  between  FG,and  afterwards  the  major 
tone  -§■  between  G A ; but  Ptolemy,  for  the  fake  of  innova- 
tion, placed  the  major  tone  where  Didymus  placed  the  mi- 
nor.” Ptolemy,  however,  in  fpeaking  of  Didymus  and  his 
arrangement,  objefis  to  it  as  contrary  to  the  judgment  of 
the  ear,  which  requires  the  major  tone  below  the  minor. 
The  ear  certainly  determines  fo  with  us : is  it  not  therefore 
probable,  that  in  Ptolemy’s  time  the  major  key  was  gaining 
ground  ? Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  appears,  that  thefe 
authors  only  differ  in  the  order,  not  the  quality  of  intervals. 

Didymus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of  Afia 
Minor,  named  BUndyma  by  Steph.  Byz.  Plerodotus  places 
here  the  fource  of  the  river  Hc-rrnus. 

Didymus,  or  Didymi,  mountains  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  the 
Country  of  the  Sachahtes.  Ptolemy. 

DIDYN  AMI  A , in  Botany , (from  u;,  and  power, 

implying  the  fuperiority  of  two  ftamens  over  the  reft,)  the 
.14th  clafs  of  the  Linnaean  artificial  fyftem,  but  which  is  in 
itfeif  a natural  daft,  or  nearly  fo,  comprehending  almoft  all 
the  jingent  and  perfonate  flowers.  Its  charafier  confills  in 
having  tour  ftamens,  two  of  which  are  longer  than  the  other 
two.  The  natural  charafier  of  the  flowers  is  as  follows. 
Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  erefi,  tubular,  permanent,  five- 
cleff,  more  or  lefs  irregular  or  unequal.  Cor.  of  one  petal, 
erefi,  irregular,  its  tube  fecreting  or  containing  honey  ; its 
limb  ufuaily  two-lipped  and  ringent.  Siam.  Filaments 
four,  linear,  parallel,  inferted  into  the  tube,  moftly  curved, 
according  to  the  direfiion  of  the  upper  lip,  fometunes  diva- 
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ricated  as  they  fade  ; anthers  cohering  in  pairs,  moftly  over- 
fhadowed  by  the  upper  lip.  Fiji.  Germen  almoft  always 
fuperior  ; ftvle  Ample,  except  in  Peri/la,  thread-lhaped,  paral- 
lel to  and  between  the  filaments,  and  fhghtly  curved  like 
them  ; ftigma  ufuaily  bifid.  Peric.  either  wanting,  as  in 
the  firft  order,  where  the  calyx  fuppiies  its  place  ; or  capfu- 
lar,  fometimes  pulpy,  and  moftly  of  two  cells.  Seeds  if 
naked  four,  except  in  Phryma ; if  covered  generally  very 
numerous.  The  orders  of  this  clafs  arc  two:  1.  Gymnof- 
permla , in  which  the  feeds  are  naked.  Of  this  the  plants 
are  often  aromatic,  and  nevc-r  poifonous.  2.  Angiofpermia , 
leeds  in  a feed-veffel,  in  which  are  many  beautiful,  though 
fevtral  poifonous  and  feetid  plants.  In  this  order,  and  in 
the  former,  though  mufii  more  rarely,  the  flowers  occa- 
lionally  become  regular  and  then  have  five  equal  ftamens,  as 
in  feveral  fpecies  of  Antirrhinum , and  fome  Bignonia  and  Che- 
lone  s.  S. 

DIE.  See  Dye. 

Tj\%,DeaV ocontiorum,  in  Geography,  a fmall  townof  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  D:ome,  chief  place  of  a diftrifi  of 
the  fame  name,  fituated  in  a fine  valley  on  the  river  Drome; 
27  miles  S.  E.  of  Valence,  45  N.  W.  of  Gap,  36  S.  W.  of 
Grenoble,  and  450-8.  by  E.  of  Paris.  Lat.  440  44'.  Its 
canton  has  a territorial  extent  of  430  kiliometres,  15  com- 
munes, and  7975  inhabitants,  of  whom  the  town  itfeif  con- 
tains 3968. 

As  chief  place  of  a diftrifi,  Die  has  a fub-prefefi,  a court 
of  juftice,  and  a regifter-office.  Mount  Orel,  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, has  a fpring  of  mineral  water,  which  is  confidered 
as  a fpecific  remedy  againft  intermittent  fevers. 

The  foil  of  the  diftrifi  of  Die  is  mountainous  and  not 
very  fertile  : it  produces,  however,  fome  corn,  and  has  good 
orchards.  The  paftures  are  favourable  for  the  rearing  of 
cattle.  There  are  a few  manufafiures  of  woollen  and  linen 
cloth.  The  whole  diftrifi  counts  nine  cantons,  117  com- 
munes, and  58,090  inhabitants,  upon  a territorial  extent  of 
2430  kiliometres. 

Die,  Saint,  in  Latin  Sanflus  Deodatus,  a fmall  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Vofges,  chief  place  of  a 
diftrifi  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  on  the  river  Meufe,  which 
runs  through  the  town  ; 30  miles  W.of  Scheleftat,  36  S.  E. 
of  Luneville.  Lar.  48°  20'.  The  extent  of  its  canton  is 
225  kiliometres;  it  has  22  communes, and  14.925  inhabitants, 
5346  of  whom  inhabit  the  town.  St.  Die  has  a fub-pre- 
fefi, a court  of  juftice,  and  a regifter  office. 

The  plains  in  this  diftrifi  produce  rye,  oats,  millet,  and 
potatoes  ; the  mountains  are  covered  with  forefts  of  pine. 
The  paftures  are  good,  and  there  is  fine  flax  grown,  of  which 
the  inhabitants  make  excellent  linen  cloth,  tape,  and  thread; 
which  articles,  together  with  cattle,  iron,  hardware,  jewellery, 
timber,  and  firewood,  conftitute  their  principal  trade.  There 
are  copper  mines  at  Luffe,  Fraize,  and  Fubirce,  lead  and 
filver  mines  at  La  Croix,  and  an  iron  mine  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  called  the  Donon.  At  Chipal  there  are  alfo 
feveral  kinds  of  mines, and  a fine  quarry  of  variegatedmarble. 
The  diftrifi  of  St  Die  has  a territorial  extent  of  15  1 3 kilio- 
metres, nine  cantons,  108  commu&es,  and  75,298  inhabitants. 
— Alfo  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Puy-de-Dome,  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrifi  of 
Clermont,  with  a population  of  1200  individuals.  The 
canton  has  10  communes  and  12,727  inhabitants,  upon  a 
territorial  extent  of  1 77^  kiliometres. — Alfo,  a fmall  town 
of  France,  on  the  river  Loire,  in  the  department  of  Loire 
and  Cher,  12  miles  E.  of  Blois. 

DIEBACH,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg;  four 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Luxemburg. 

DJEBAIL,  the  ancient  Byblos , a town  of  Syria,  the 
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moft  confiderable  in  the  country  of  Kefraouan,  which  extends 
from  Nahr-el-Kelb,  paffing  by  Lebanon,  as  far  as  Tripoli. 
It  has  not,  however,  above  6000  inhabitants.  The  ancient 
port  refembles  that  of  Latakia,  but  is  in  a worfe  fs  uation  ; 
fcarcely  any  traces  of  it  remaining.  The  river  Ibrahim,  the 
ancient  Adonis,  two  leagues  to  the  fouthward,  has  the  only 
bridge  to  be  feen,  that  of  Tripoli  excepted,  from  thence  to 
Antioch.  It  has  a Angle  arch,  50  feet  wide,  3nd  upwards  of 
30  high;  of  an  architecture,  which  appears  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Arabs. 

DJEBAL.or  High-lands, one  of  the  general  divifions  of 
Yemen, in  Arabia;  the  other  being  Tehama,or  the  Low-lands. 
The  latter  contains  fix  of  thofe  governments  into  which  the 
kingdom  of  Sana  is  fubdivided,  and  the  former  24. 

DIE'CKIRCH,  a fmall  town  of  Fiance,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Forefts,  (des  Forets)  chief  place  of  a diftrift  of 
the  fame  name,  on  the  river  Sarre,  with  a population  of 
2513  individuals.  Its  canton  has  a territorial  extent  of 
207^  kiliometres,  10  communes,  and  8909  inhabitants. 

As  chief  place  of  a diftri&,  Dieckirch  has  a fub  prefeft, 
a court  of  juftice,  and  a regi  Her  office.  It  contains -many 
tan-yards,  and  fome  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth.  The 
vine  grows  on  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vianden. 
There  is  a mine  of  very  fine  copper,  the  working  of  which  is 
Hopped  for  want  of  hands. 

The  whole  diftrift  contains  five  cantons,  70  communes, 
and  38,128  inhabitants,  upon  a territorial  extent  of  12S7A 
kiliometres. 

DIEDRAVA,  a village  of  Raffia,  on  the  road  from  St. 
Peterfbnrg  to  Molcow  ; 361  verfts  from  St.  Peterfburg. 

DIEGO  d’Alvarez,  an  ifland  in  the  Southern  Atlantic 
ocean,  whole  bearing  and  diftance  from  the  iflands  of  Triflan 
d’Acunha,  according  to  the  general  chart  of  Capt.  Cook’s 
Third  Voyage,  are  3S0  53'  S.  and  1 j°  W. 

Diego  Garcia , or  Chagos,  an  African  ifland  in  the 
Indian  fea.  Rochon,  in  his  “ Voyage  to  Madagafcar,”  fays, 
that  it  is  12  leagues  in  circumference;  and  that  its  form 
refembles  a horfe-fhoe.  Its  greateft  breadth  is  not  above 
^ of  a league  : the  ground,  however,  is  fufficiently  elevated 
to  ferve  as  a fence  and  (belter  to  a vail  refervoir  or  canal, 
which  affords  fpacious  room  to  the  mold  numerous  fleets. 
This  canal  is  four  leagues  long,  and  its  main  breadth  about 
one  league.  Its  excellent  harbour  has  two  entrances  to  the 
fouth.  The  roads  are  very  fine.  Pie  afeertains  its  fituation 
to  be  in  S.  lat.  70  14',  and  E.  long,  from  Paris  6S3. 

Diego  de  Ramirez,  an  ifland  near  the  coafi  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  S.S.W.  of  cape  Horn.  S.  iat.  56°  39'.  W.  long. 
68°  ip. 

Diego  Rias,  or  Rodriguez,  an  ifland  of  Africa,  in  the 
Indian  ocean  ; 100  leagues  E from  the  ifland  of  Mauritius, 
or  ifle  of  France.  S.  lat.  190  30'.  E.  long.  J70  32'. 

Diego  Satire* 1,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  lea,  near  the  eaft 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar. 

Diego,  Gape,  St.  the  low  point  that  forms  the  north 
entrance  of  the  ftraitof  La  Maire,  on  the  eafl  coaft  of  Terra 
del  Fuego.  S.  lat.  540  33'.  W.  long.  65°  14'. 

DIELCYSTINDA,  among  the  Ancients,  a kmd  of  exer- 
cife  performed  by  boys,  who,  being  divided  into  two  par- 
ties or  fides,  each  endeavoured  to  draw  the  other  over  to 
theh  fide,  and  the  party  which  prevailed  gained  the  vi&ory. 

DIELE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  European  Turkey, 
which  runs  into  tfle  Pioth,  near  Czezora. 

DIELETTE,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  La  Manche,  with  an  inconfiderable  harbour  in  the 
Englifh  channel,  which  was  fimfhed  in  1731  ; 5 miles  S.W. 

of  Cherbourg.  . 

DIEM  Clausit  Extremum,  in  Law,  a writ  lluied  out 
©f  chancery  to  the  elcheator  of  thecounty,  upon  the  death  of 
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any  of  the  king’s  tenants  in  capitc,  to  enquire,  by  a jury,  c-f 
what  lands  he  died  feifed,  and  of  what  value,  and  who  was 
the  next  heir  to  him. 

DIEMEN,  An  thony  Van,  in  Biography,  a governor 
of  the  Dutch  Eafl- India  fettlements,  was  born  at  Kuilen- 
burg.  He  went,  in  early  life,  in  a low  military  capacity  to 
India,  where  he  was  chiefly  employed  in  writing  petitions 
for  the  foidiers.  He  was  afterwards  promoted  to  a poft 
under  government,  which  required  fome  Ikill  in  accounts  : 
hence  he  became  a merchant,  and  afterwards  accountant- 
general  of  the  Dutch  fettlements  in  India.  In  162  7,  he 
was  appointed  a member  of^the  fupreme  council,  and  in 
1631  he  returned  to  Holland  as  commander  of  the  India 
fleet.  He  remained  but  a few  months  in  Europe,  and  when 
he  went  back  to  India  many  important  offices  devolved  on 
him.  In  1642,  he  fent  out  two  flops  to  explore  the  un- 
known countries  to  the  fouth,  part  of  which,  forming  the 
foutnern  extremity  of  New  Holland,  was,  in  honour  of  him, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  “ Van  Diemen’s  land.” 
He  died  in  April  1645,  having  held,  with  much  reputation, 
the  fupreme  power  in  India  upwards  of  nine  years.  Gen.  Biog. 

Diemen,  in  Geography , a town  of  Holland  ; 4 miles  S.E. 
of  Am  Herd  am . 

Diemen,  Straits  of,  lie  between  the  coaft  of  AGa,  and 
the  iflands  of  Japan. 

Diemen’s,  or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  an  ifland  in  the  form 
of  an  oblong  fquare,  about  160  Britifh  miles  long,  by  half 
that  breadth,  feparated,  by  a ftrait,  or  rather  channel,  more 
than  30  leagues  wide,  calied,  in  recent  maps,  Bafs’s  ftrait,  and 
containing  a .chain  of  fmall  iflands,  running  N.  and  S., 
from  New  Holland,  fo  called  by  Tafman,  in  honour  of  the 
Dutch  governor-general  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  who  difeovered  it 
in  November  1642.  From  that  time,  fays  capt.  Cook,  it  had 
efcaped  all  farther  notice  by  European  navigators,  till  captain 
Furneaux  touched  at  it  in  March  1773;  but  he  did  not  know 
at  that  time  that  capt.  Marion,  after  having  remained  here  for 
fome  time,  failed  from  thence  on  the  10th  of  March  1772. 
It  was  again  vifited  by  captain  Cook  in  January  1777.  The 
land  is,  for  the  moll  part,  of  a good  height,  divetfified  with 
hills  and  vallies,  and  every  where  of  a greenifh  hue.  It  is 
well  wooded,  and,  if  one  may  judge  from  appearance,  fays 
captain  Cook,  and  from  what  we  met  with  in  Adventure 
bay,  is  not  ill  fupplied  with  water.  The  beft  is  a rivulet, 
which  is  one  of  feveral  that  fall  into  a pond,  that  lies  behind 
the  beach  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  Fire -wood  is  to  be  ob- 
tained, with  great  eafe,  in  feveral  places.  The  only  wind 
to  which  this  bay  is  expofed.  is  the  north-eaft,  which,  blow'— 
ing  from  Maria’s  iflands,  can  bring  no  very  great  fea  along 
with  it  ; and,  therefore,  this  may  be  accounted  a very  fafe 
road.  The  bottom  is  clean,  good-holding  ground  ; and  the 
depth  of  water  from  twelve  to  five  and  four  fathoms.  The 
author  has  annexed  a chart,  which  gives  a better  idea  of  this 
part  of  the  coaft  than  any  defeription.  The  following  table 
will  exhibit  both  the  longitude  and  latitude  at  one  view 


Lat.  S. 

Adventure  bay  - 43°2i'  20" 

Tafman’shead  - 43  33  o 

South  cape  - 43  42  o 

South-weft,  cape  - 43  37  o 

Swilly  ifle  - 43  55 


Long.  E 
1 47°  29‘‘ 
J47  28 
J46  56 

146  7 

147  6 
5 


a,  „ , ("Variation  of  the  compafs  e0ic'E. 

/enure  ay  ^ Dip.  of  the  fouth  end  of  the  needle  70  ij4 
The  high  water  was,  on  the  20th  of  January,  two  days 
before  the  laft  quarter  of  the  moon,  at  nine  in  the  morning  : . 
the  perpendicular  rife  was  then  18  inches;  and  there  was 
no  appearance  of  its  ever  having  exceeded  2^  feet.  The 
beautiful  fandy  beach,  at  the  bottom  of  Adventure  bay,  is 
about  two  wiles  long,  and  excellently  adapted  for  hauling, 
3.  aTune, , 
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a feine,  which  was  repeatedly  done  with  fuccefs.  The  parts 
of  the  country  adjoining  the  bay  are  quite  hilly  ; and  both 
thefe  and  the  plain  behind  the  beach,  in  which  is  a brackilh 
lake,  are  an  entire  foreft  of  very  tall  trees,  rendered  almoft 
impaffable  by  Ihrubs,  brakes  of  ferns,  and  fallen  trees ; ex- 
cept on  the  fides  of  hills,  where  the  trees  are  thinly  fcattered, 
and  intermixed  with  coarfe  grafs.  The  foil  on  the  low 
land,  to  the  northward  of  the  bay,  is  either  fandy,  confiding 
of  a white  fand-done,  which  forms  the  Fluted  cape,  and 
bounds  the  diore,  or  confids  of  a mould  that  is  yellowilh, 
or  ot  a reddifh  hue.  The  fame  is  found  on  the  lower 
parts  of  the  hills,  and  farther  up,  it  is  of  a greyilh  cad, 
and  very  poor.  In  the  val lies  there  are  fome  fmall 
dreams;  but  the  country  appears  to  be  naturally  very  dry. 
The  heat  aifo  is  great,  as  the  thermometer  dood  at  64,  70, 
and  once  at  74  degrees;  and  birds  were  obferved  to  putrefy 
in  an  hour  or  two  after  they  were  killed.  The  country  has 
no  minerals,  nor,  indeed,  Hones;  and  among  its  vegetable  pro- 
ductions none  were  found  that  yielded  the  fmalled  fubfift- 
ence  to  man.  The  fored  trees  are  all  of  one  fort,  growing 
to  a great  height,  and  generally  draight  ; and  they  feem  to 
have  fome  affinity  to  the  myrtus  of  botanids.  There  are 
other  fmaller  trees,  and  a var.ety  of  plants,  which  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  enumerate.  The  only  quadruped  obferved  was  a 
fort  of  opoffum,  about  twice  the  fize  of  a large  rat.  How- 
ever, the  kanguroo  is  alfo  an  inhabitant  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  as  the  natives  ufed  pieces  of  its  fkin  in  their  drefs. 
Here  are  feveral  forts  of  birds,  which,  being  much  haraffed 
by  the  natives,  who  derive  much  of  their  fubfidence  from 
them,  are  very  (hy.  In  the  woods  the  principal  forts  are 
large  brown  hawks  or  eagles,  crows,  yellowilh  parroquets, 
and  large  pigeons.  On  the  Ihores  were  gulls  and  plovers. 
A few  wild  ducks  were  feen  about  the  pond  or  lake  behind 
the  beach,  and  fome  (hags  were  alfo  obferved.  Some  large 
blackidi  fnakes  were  feen  in  the  woods,  and  a lizard,  19 
inches  long  and  fix  round,  elegantly  clouded  with  black  and 
yellow.  The  fea  was  well  docked  with  various  fpecies  of 
filh  ; but  the  elephant  filh,  or  pejagailo,  fcemed  to  be  the 
mod  numerous.  Upon  the  rocks  the  mufcles  and  other 
fhtll-fifh  were  plentiful ; fea-dars  were  numerous ; fponge, 
Medufa’s  heads,  and  fea-fuci  were  not  uncommon.  Of  in- 
fedls  there  i3  a confiderable  variety.  The  inhabitants  had 
iittle  of  that  fierce  or  wild  appearance,  common  to  people 
in  their  dtuation  ; but  feemed  mild  and  cheerful,  without 
referve,  or  jealoufy  of  drangers.  They  appear  to  have  little 
genius,  or  perfonal  activity,  either  of  mind  or  body  ; their 
greated  fkill  is  manifeded  in  their  manner  of  cutting 
their  arms  and  bodies  in  lines  of  different  lengths  and 
directions,  which  are  raifed  confiderably  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fkin,  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  guefs  how 
they  execute  this  embroidery  of  their  perfons.  Their 
colour  is  a dull  black,  and  not  quite  fo  deep  as  that  of 
the  A‘r;can  negroes.  Their  hair  is  perfectly  woolly,  and  it 
is  clotted  or  divided  into  fmall  parcels,  like  that  of  the 
Hottentots,  with  fome  fort  of  greafe,  mixed  with  a red  paint 
or  ochre,  which  they  fmear  in  great  abundance  over  their 
heads.  Their  nofes,  though  not  flat,  are  broad  and  full. 
The  lower  part  of  the  face  projefts  confiderably  ; their  eyes 
are  of  a middling  fize,  with  the  white  let’s  clear  than  in  ours ; 
and  though  not  remarkably  quick  or  piercing,  they  gave  a 
frank  cheerful  cad  to  the  whole  countenance.  Their  teeth 
are  broad,  not  equal  nor  well  fet ; their  mouths  are  rather 
wide  ; their  beards  are  long,  and  clotted,  like  their  hair, 
with  paint,  in  other  refpedls  they  are  well  proportioned  ; 
though  the  belly  is  rather  projecting.  Their  habitations 
are  wretched  huts,  formed  of  dicks,  apparently  ferving  for  a 
temporary  purpofe  ; but  many  of  their  larged  trees  were 
converted  into  more  comfortable  dwellings.  The  trunks 


of  thefe  were  h dlowed  out  by  fire,  to  the  height  of  fis 
or  feven  feet,  and  in  thefe  hollows  they  took  up  their  abode. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  country  are  fprung,  with- 
out doubt,  from  the  fame  dock  with  thofe  of  the  northern 
parts  of  New  Holland  ; and  the  difference  may  be  accounted 
for  by  didance  of  place,  entire  feparation,  diverfity  of  climate, 
and  other  concurring  circumdances.  But  there  is  not  the 
lead  refemblance  in  their  language,  a circumdance  which 
cannot  be  eafiiy  accounted  for. 

The  natives  approached  our  navigators,  who  had  landed, 
without  betraying  any  fymptoms  of  fear,  or  rather,  with 
the  greated  confidence  imaginable.  Labillardiere  (ubi 
infra)  afetibes  the  gentlenefs  with  which  they  behaved 
to  Capt.  Cook  and  his  companions  to  the  dread  of  Euro- 
pean fire  arms,  excited  by  Capt.  Marion’s  being  under  the 
neceffity  of  ufing  thefe  arms  againd  them.  They  were 
quite  naked,  and  wore  no  ornaments,  if  we  except  the 
pundtures  and  ridges  already  mentioned.  They  received 
every  prefent  that  was  made  to  them  without  the  lead  ap- 
pearance of  fatisfaftion,  and  they  indicated  a degree  of 
dupidity.  They  feemed  to  fet  no  value  on  iron  or  on  iron 
tools  ; and  they  were  even  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  filh  hooks. 
Some  of  them  wore,  loofe,  round  their  necks,  three  or  four 
folds  of  fmall  cord  made  of  the  fur  of  fome  animal ; and 
others  of  them  had  a narrow  flip  of  the  kanguroo  fkin  tied 
round  their  ancles.  The  females  wore  a kanguroo  fkin,  juft 
as  it  came  from  the  animal,  over  the  fhoulders,  and  round  the 
waid  ; but  its  only  ufe  feemed  to  be  to  fupport  their  chil- 
dren, when  carried  on  their  backs ; but  it  did  not  cover 
thofe  parts  which  the  inhabitants  of  mod  nations  conceal. 
The  bodies  of  the  women  were  marked  with  fears  like  thofe 
of  the  men  ; but  though  their  hair  was  of  the  fame  colour 
and  texture,  fome  of  them  had  their  heads  completely  (horn 
or  fliaved:  others  had  this  operation  performed  only  on  one 
fide,  whde  the  red  had  the  upper  part  of  the  head  fliorn 
clofe,  leaving  a circle  of  hair  all  round,  fomewhat  like  the 
tonfures  ot  the  Romifh  ecclefiadics.  The  women  rejected 
offers  of  addreffes  and  prefents  with  difdain : either  from  a fenfe~ 
of  delicacy  and  virtue,  or  from  a fear  of  difpleafing  their  men. 
That  this  gallantry  was  not  very  agreeable  to  the  latter  was 
certain;  becaufe  an  elderly  man,  as  foon  as  he  obferved  it, 
ordered  all  the  women  and  children  to  retire,  which  they 
obeyed,  though  on  the  part  of  fome  not  without  relufiance. 
(Cook’s  Third  Voyage,  vol.  i.)  Of  this  ifland  we  have 
had  fome  additional  information  by  Mr.  Collins,  Capt. 
Flinders,  as  well  as  Labillardiere.  The  fouth- wed  cape  of  Van 
Diemen’s  land,  according  to  Mr.  Collins,  (Account  of  the 
Englifli  Colony  in  New  South  Wales,  vol.  ii.  1804,)  is  a 
narrow”piece  of  land,  proje&ing  from  the  higher  land  at  no 
great  didance,  with  two  flattifh  hummocks,  refembling  the 
Ram  Head,  near  Plymouth.  The  fouth-wed  and  fouth 
capes  lie  nearly  ead  and  wed  of  each  other,  and  are  dillant 
about  15  leagues.  The  intermediate  coad  forms  the  fouth- 
ern  boundary  of  Van  Diemen’s  land.  The  extremity  pre- 
fents a rugged  and  determined  front  to  the  icy  regions  of 
the  fouth  pole,  and  like  that  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  feemG  once 
to  have  extended  farther  fouth  than  it  does  at  prefent.  Its 
extraordinary  elevation  and  irregular  form  entitle  it  to  rank 
among  the  foremod  of  the  grand  and  wildly  magnificent 
feenes  of  nature.  Lofty  ridges  of  mountains,  bounded  by 
tremendous  cliffs,  project  from  two  to  four  miles  into  the 
fea,  at  nearly  equal  didances  from  each  other,  with  a breadth 
varying  from  two  miles  to  two  and  a half.  The  heights  or 
bays  lying  between  them  are  backed  by  fandy  beaches. 
Thefe  vad  buttreffes  appear  to  be  the  fouthern  extremities 
of  the  mountains  of  Van  Diemen’s  land,  which  have,  very 
probably,  projected  into  the  fea  far  beyond  their  prefent  ab- 
rupt termination,  and  have  been  united  with  the  now  de- 
tached 
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tacbed  land,  De  Witt’s  ifles,  fo  named,  probably,  by 
Tafman,  which  are  twelve  in  number,  and  of  various  fizes. 
The  two  largeft  are  from  three  to  four  miles  in  circuit,  with 
fteep  fides,  but  with  height  inferior  to  that  of  the  main: 
the  largell  is  the  lowed.  Their  afpeft,  like  that  of  the 
main,  befpeaks  extreme  fterility.  After  palling  feveral 
places  of  fmaller  note,  they  entered  Herdfman’s  cove  ; above 
which  they  went  up  the  Derwent  river  in  a boat.  As  they 
advanced,  Mr.  Bafs  and  his  companion  found  the  dream  was 
230  yards  broad,  and  three  fathoms  deep.  Here  they  met 
with  a man,  with  hair  which  they  did  not  think  to  be  woolly, 
armed  with  two  fpears,  very  ill  made,  of  folid  wood.  His 
afpeft  was  frank  and  open,  and  led  them  to  form  a favour- 
able opinion  of  the  dtfpofition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  in  general.  From  various  appearances  they  con- 
cluded, that  the  natives  drew  the  principal  part  of  their  food 
from  the  woods ; the  bones  of  fmal!  animals,  fuch  as  opof- 
fums,  fquirrels,  kanguroos,  rats,  and  bandicoats,  were 
numerous  round  their  deferted  fire-places,  and  the  two 
fpears  juft  mentioned  were  flmiiar  to  thofe  ufed  for  hunting 
in  other  parts.  No  canoes  were  ever  feen,  nor  any  trees  io 
barked  as  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  their  conftru&ion.  Upon 
comparing  Van  Diemen’s  land  with  New  South  Wales, 
Mr.  Bafs  gives  the  preference,  with  regard  to  fertility  of 
foil,  to  the  former.  Both  countries  refemble  one  an- 
other in  being  amply  furnifhed  with  water  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  life  ; but  in  being  deficient  with  refpedt  to  thofe 
larger  lfreams,  which  ferve  to  facilitate  the  operations  of 
man,  and  convey  commerce  to  the  door  of  almoft  every  in- 
land farmer. 

Captain  Flinders,  in  his  <!  Obfervations  on  the  Coaft  or 
Van  Diemen’s  Land,  See.  1801,”  fays,  that  the  capes  are 
moftly  bafaltic,  and  he  includes  the  “ Fluted  Cape  the 
columns  being  fometimes  tingle,  fometimes  grouped  like 
flacks  of  chimnies.  Upon  the  ifland  of  “ Cape  Barren” 
are  found  kanguroos,  and  the  new  animal,  called  womat  by 
the  natives  near  Port  Jackfon,  refembling  a little  bear. 
“ Furneaux’s  ifles”  are  moftly  of  a coarfe  quartz,  and  like- 
wife  “ Wilfon’s  Promintory,”  in  New  South  Wales;  while 
the  general  rocks  in  the  lait  are  foftilh  grit  amid  iron-done. 
In  general,  Van  Diemen’s  land  prefents  a moll  dreary  and 
inhofpitable  (bore,  mottled  with  rocks  of  white  quartz  and 
black  bafalt.  Port  Dalrymple  is  the  only  harbour  upon  the 
north  coaft,  which  let-ms  the  mod  fertile. 

Labillarditre,  in  his  “ Voyage  in  Search  of  La  Peroufe 
in  1791 — 1794,”  (vol.  i. ) furnithes  fome  interefting  details 
with  regard  to  this  ifland.  He  obferves  that,  in  the  month 
of  May,  the  fummits  of  the  hig'neft  mountains  were  whitened 
with  fnovv  ; and  that  thefe  mountains  form  part  of  a chain, 
which  extends  from  fouth-eaft  to  north-weft  ; whilft  an- 
other chain  of  great  extent  runs  from  north-eaft  to  fout’n- 
weft.  In  the  ifland  there  are  many  rivulets  and  lakes.  On 
the  lide  of  the  mountains  was  obferved  an  horizontal  bed  of 
coai,  not  exceeding  in  it3  greateft  thicknefs  3--  feet,  but  ex- 
tending for  a diftance  of  more  than  200  fathoms;  it  refts  on 
free-ftone,  and  is  covered  with  a deep  brown  fchiftus.  In 
thefe  rocks  were  alfo  found  beautiful  pieces  of  hematite,  of 
a red  copper  colour,  and  of  trlpoli.  The  forefts  are  thick, 
and  not  eafily  penetrated;  and  they  conflft  of  many  very  tall 
trees,  and  others  of  a moderate  height,  which  thrive  well 
notwithftanding  the  fhade  of  the  “ eucalyptus  globofus,” 
which  is  of  an  enormous  fize.  Near  the  rocky  bay,  where 
the  French  navigators  flopped,  is  a lake  abounding  with 
pelicans  ahd  black  fwans ; and  on  the  fhores  are  many  fpecies 
of  plants,  feveral  of  them  being  new,  which  Labillardierc 
has  particularly  dtferibed,  and  of  fome  of  which  he  has 
given  drawings.  Amrng  the  animals  are  feen  the  kanguroo, 


which  lives  in  burrows  like  the  rabbit ; the  fea-calf  of  the 
fpecies  called  “ phoca  mcmachus ;”  a new  fpecies  of  parro- 
quet,  reprefented  and  deferibed  by  our  author  under  the  name 
of  the  parroquet  of  Cape  Diemen  : another  of  “ merops,’* 
deferibed  by  White.  Labilhrdiere’s  account  of  the  inhabit- 
ants is  very  fimilar  to  that  of  Capt.  Cook.  They  did  not 
flee  at  the  approach  of  the  French,  and  appeared  to  be  mild 
and  affable.  The  men  and  women  were  equally  naked,  or 
covered  with  a kanguroo  fitln.  Their  hair  is  woolly,  and 
they  let  their  beard  grow  ; the  upper  jaw  of  children  pro- 
jefts  confiderably  over  the  lower,  but  falls  back  with  increafe 
of  age,  fo  that  in  adults  it  is  in  the  fame  line:  their  fkin  is 
not  very  dark  ; but  to  increafe  its  blacknefs,  they  cover 
themfelves  with  charcoal  duff,  principally  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body.  They  eat  muiclcs,  ov tiers,  the  iarge  lobfttr,  and 
crabs  which  they  broil:  the  women  are  chiefly  employed  in 
procuring  food  and  preparing  it.  They  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  chiefs : each  family  feems  to  live  in  complete  inde- 
pendence ; but  the  children  are  very  fubordinate  to  their 
parents;  and  the  women  are  fo  to  their  hufbands.  They  all 
appear  unacquainted  with  the  bow.  Ttiofe  of  Adventure 
Bay  have  their  body  tattooed,  and  their  hair  powdered  with 
oker.  Their  domeltic  utenfils  afford  but  an  ■ unfavourable 
fpecimen  of  their  fkill  and  induftry.  There  are  bafkets  dum- 
bly conftrucled  of  the  reed  called  juncus  acutus,  and  drink- 
ing veffels  made  of  a large  piece  of  fucits  pahnatus,  cut  into  a 
circular  form,  and  moulded  into  the  (hape  of  a purfe.  They 
underhand  the  art  of  procuring  fire  by  linking  two  pieces  of 
flint  together,  in  which  rtfpeeft  they  difUr  from  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  iflands,  and  even  fome  of  thofe 
of  the  more  eafterly  part  of  New  Holland  ; whence  our  au- 
thor inclines  to  believe  that  they  are  defeended  from  a differ- 
ent origin.  Their  thinly  fcattered  huts  indicated  a very 
fcanty  population  ; and  the  heaps  of  fhclls  found  near  the 
fea-fhore  (hewed  that  thele  favages  derive  their  principal 
means  of  fob  fi  lie  nee  from  the  (hell  fiih  which  they  find  there. 
One  of  thefe  navigators  found  fome  human  bones  among  the 
afnes  of  a fire  made  by  the  natives.  Several  bones  of  the  pelvis 
he  difcovered  by  their  form  to  have  been  part  of  the  fkele- 
ton  of  a young  woman  : fome  of  them  were  ftill  covered  with 
pieces  of  broiled  flefh.  Our  author,  however,  is  fcrnpulous 
of  ranking  the  natives  of  this  country  with  the  cannibals : 
he  rather  iuppofes  that  they  have  tlie  cuftom  of  burning  the 
bodies  of  their  dead.  As  thefe  were  the  only  human  bones 
difcovered  in  this  country,  and  thefe  partly  burnt,  it  appears 
that  thev  do  not  expofe  the  bodies  of  their  dead  to  the  optu 
air.  If  it  be  not  their  cuftom  to  burn  their  dead,  th;y  may 
poffioly  bury  them  in  the  earth,  or  throw  them  into  the  fea. 

As  there  is  another  Van  Diemen’s  land,  Mr.  Pinkerton 
very  properly  fuggefts,  that  the  above  deferibed  iand,  which 
is  one  of  the  ifles  of  New  Zealand,  lliould  be  called  Tafmania , 
in  honour  of  the  dilcoverer:  and  thus  the  confuiiou  arifing 
from  a duplicate  of  names  would  be  prevented. 

Diemen’s  Land , the  northern  part  of  New  Holland, 
difcovered  by  a Dutch  navigator,  named  Zjacaen,  who  be- 
llowed upon  it  this  appellation  in  honour  of  Anthony  Van 
Diemen,  governor-generai  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  who  returned 
to  Europe  with  incredible  treafures  in  1 <5 4 1 . We  may 
conclude  that  this  governor  encouraged  fuch  difeoveries,  as 
his  name  was  impoftd  upon  various  regions  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  See  New  Holland. 

DIEMEREROECK,  Isbrand,  De,  in  Biography,  was 
born  at  Montfort,  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Ucrecht,  in  the 
year  1609.  After  taking  his  degree  of  doftor  in  medicine  at 
Angers,  he  went  to  Nimeguen  in  1636,  and  continued  there, 
through  that  and  the  following  years,  freely  attending  the 
inhabitants  who  were  afflicted  with  the  plague,  which  raged 

with 
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with  great  violence,  dining  that  time.  It  was  here  that  he 
coiledted  obfervations  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
that  difeafe,  which  he  publifhed  in  the  year  1644,  in  410. 

St  Amfterdarn.  As  he  folio  wed  the  method,  pretty  generally 
adopted  in  all  fevers,  of  keeping  the  patients,  in  warm,  ciofe 
apartments,  and  gave  them  mithridate,  and  other  heating 
medicines,  called  Alexipharmics,  it  may  be  fuppofed  his 
fuccefs  was  not  remarkably  great.  The  book,  however,  ob- 
tained great  credit,  and  has  paffed  through  many  editions. 
In  1642  he  went  to  Utrecht,  and  was  made  profeflor  ex- 
traordinary in  medicine.  His  lectures  in  medicine,  and  in 
anatomy,  procured  him  great  credit,  and  were  r.o  kfs  uieful 
to  the  univerfity,  drawing  thither  a great  conflux  of  pupils. 
In  1651,  he  was  made  ordinary  profeffor,  he  was  alfo  twice 
appointed  redtor  of  the  univerfity,  and  continued  in  high 
efteem  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  Nov.  17, 
1674.  In  1649  he  publifhed  “ Oratio  de  reducenda  ad 
Medicinam  Chirurgia,”  and  in  1664,  “ Difpulationum  prac- 
ticarum,  pars  prima  et  fecunda,  de  morbis  Capitis  et  Thora- 
cis,” i2ino.  in  which,  Haller  fays,  there  are  fome  curious 
and  iifeful  obfervations.  His  “ Anatome  Corporis  Humani,” 
which  has  pafTed  through  numerous  editions,  was  fit  ft  pub- 
lifhed in  1672,  4to.  It  is  a compilation,  but  is  interfperfed 
with  fomeoriginal  obfervations.  Theplatesare  principally  from 
Vefalius,  and  neither  very  elegant,  nor  very  corredl.  In  1685, 
his  works  were  colledted  and  publifhed  together,  under  the 
title  of  “ Opera  Omnia,”  by  his  fon  Tiinanis  de  Diemer- 
broeck,  in  folio.  This  was  reprinted  in  two  volumes,  4tc.  and 
publifhed  at  Geneva  in  1687.  It  contains,  befides  the  works 
above-named,  “ A Treatife  on  the  Meafles  and  Small-pox, 
a Century  of  Obfervations  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  a 
Third  Part  of  Deputations  containing  Accounts  of  Difeafes 
of  the  lower  Belly.”  Bcerhaave  Methodus  Studii  Med. 
Eloy.  Didt.  Hift. 

DIEMERIS,  in  the  Ancient  Mufic , a word  ufed  fome- 
times  alone,  and  fometimes  joined  with  the  word  phorbeia. 
It  exprtffed  a fort  of  bandage,  ufed  by  the  ancient?,  to  tie 
up  the  lower  lip  in  playing  on  the  pipe.  The  other  kind 
of  phorbeia  confifted  only  of  one  perpendicular  piece,  which 
went  down  the  cheek,  and  one  tranfverfe  one,  which  covered 
the  whole  mouth,  but  had  a hole  cut  into  it  to  admit  the 
mouth-piece  of  the  pipe  See  Phorb^ea. 

DIENNE,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Cantal  ; 15  miles  N.  of  St.  Fiour. 

DIENSES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Gallia 
Narbomtenfis,  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhone. 

DIENSIS  Colon  1 a,  a Roman  colony  in  Pieria,  a coun- 
try of  Macedonia.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Dion. 

DIENVILLE,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Aube  ; 9 miles  N.W.  of  Bar-fur- 
Aube. 

DjEOUABYS,  a hcfpitable  tribe  of  Arabs,  compofed  of 
about  2000  men,  and  poffsffing  about  60  horl'cs,  who  lead  a 
ihepherd’s  life,  and  encamp  every  winter  on  the  banks  of  the 
Natron  lake  in  Egypt  with  their  fldeks.  During  this  time 
they  are  employed  m carrying  natron  and  prickly  reeds  ; 
they  have  alfo  fome  traffic  in  date?,  which  they  fetch  in 
caravans  from  Sioua  in  the  Ammoman  Oafis,  which  is  a 
journey  of  12  to  15  days.  Thefe  Arabs  are  “ marabouths,” 
or  peaceful  people,  who  wander  here  and  there  to  find  water 
and  pafture  for  their  cattle.  They  never  make  war  ; and  only 
take  up  arms  for  fclf-defence,  and  this  they  rarely  do  ; they 
almoll  always  trade  for  money.  They  retain  more  than  any 
other  tribe  .their  ancient  cuftoms  ; they  are  merely  fhep- 
herds,  and  refufe  to  cultivate  the  foil.  Their  manners  are 
mild  and  fimple  ; though  they  are  fubjedl  to  the  occafronal 
turbulence  of  paffion,  particularly  that  of  love,  clofely  alhtd 
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to  jealonfy  in  the  caft,  and  fometimes  hurrying  them  int» 
the  moft  cruel  exceffes.  The  cloathlng  ot  the  Djeouabys, 
confifts  of  an  ihlram  and  a bernous,  a kind  of  cloak,  fimtiar 
to  the  ffirplice  of  thofe  who  officiate  in  the  Romifh  church, 
made  of  white  wool.  This  fluff,  which  is  ufed  for  the 
cloathitig  both  of  the  men  and  the  women,  is  manufactured 
in  Barbary,  and  it  is  bought  at  Cairo,  but  chiefly  at  Alex- 
andra. The  wealth  of  the  Djeouabys,  and  of  the  Arabs  of 
the  defertin  general,  confifts  in  camels  and  fheep,  whilft  that 
of  the  Arabs  who  dwell  in  villages,  confifts  in  large  cattle* 
The  Arabs  always  carry  with  them  a great  part  of  their 
wealth,  in  order  to  furniih  their  habitable  camps.  They  pre- 
ferve  their  chopped  ftraw  and  their  grain  in  large  pits  under- 
ground. The  neighbourhood  of  a well  of  frefli  water,  a few 
flips  of  land  of  a [canty  product,  or  fait  lakes  that  can  be 
wrought  with  fome  profit,  determine  thefe  encampments. 
They  poffefs  befides,  at  four  or  five  leagues  from  the  margin 
of  cultivated  countries,  ftorehoufes  kept  fecure,  and  further 
on  in  the  defert  depofits  under  the  fand,  known  by  fome 
outward  marks  to  the  proprietors  only.  The  Djeouabys, 
in  order  to  prevent  being  pillaged  by  the  wandering  tribes, 
are  obliged  to  receive  them  into  their  camps,  and  furnifti 
them  with  provifions,  and  barley  for  their  horfes.  The  Arabs 
of  the  defert  are  of  a very  different  difpofition  and  character; 
they  are  a lawlefs  predatory  race,  and  are  commonly  con- 
fidered  merely  as  robbers  and  aflaffins.  The  principal  weapon 
of  the  Arabs  is  a pike,  which  they  throw  and  wield  with 
great  dexterity.  They  manage  their  horfea  with  equal  fkill  j 
but  they  never  attack  in  line,  but  always  like  foragers,  utter- 
ing at  the  fame  time  loud  cries  and  invedtives ; their  ftyle  of 
fighting  being  merely  that  of  light  troops.  They  are  in  ge- 
neral but  ill  equipped  ; their  fire-arms  and  powder  are  very 
bad  ; their  balls  are  not  well  caft  ; the  powder  is  granulated 
in  an  inartificial  manner,  and  is  for  the  moft  part  charcoal ; 
which  they  carry  in  a wooden  flafk,  and  the  balls  feparately 
in  a leathern  bag,  leldom  charging  their  pieces  with  car- 
touches.  As  foon  as  the  Arabs  are  apprehenfive  of  an  attack, 
they  leparate  into  feveral  fmall  camps  at  a great  diftance  from 
each  other,  and  tie  their  camels  to  the  tents,  fo  as  to  be  able 
to  move  off  at  a moment's  notice.  When  one  tribe  is  en- 
gaged with  another,  the  women  come  within  fight  of  the 
combatants,  playing  on  the  tambourine,  and  finging  ftrainsto 
excite  their  courage  ; the  wounded  are  taken  care  of  by  their 
wives  and  miftrefles.  The  women  hoid  vaiour  in  great  elti- 
mation,  and  a chief  covered  with  fears  is  the  boaft  of  the 
whole  tribe  ; thus  the  fupport  of  empires  is  the  bond  of 
union  among  thefe  miferable  hordes  of  robbers.  See  Be- 

DOUEENS. 

DIEP  Bay,  a bay  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher,  near 
Diep-bay  town. 

Diep-Bay  Town,  or  Deep  town,  a town  on  the  north- 
wefttrn  coslt  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher.  N.  lat.  17® 
30'.  W.  Ion.  62°  43'. 

D1EPBOURG.  or  Dieburg,  a fmall  town  of  Germany, 
in  tne  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  formerly  in  the  electorate 
of  Mayence,  but  fince  the  peace  of  Duneville  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Hefie  Darmftadt,  one  of  the  confederated  ftates  of 
the  Rhine. 

DIEPENAU,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phaiiaand  county  of  Hoya;  2r  miles  S.S.W.  of  Hova. 

DIEPENBEKE,  Abraham  Van,  in  Biography,  a 
painter  and  engraver,  was  born  at  Boit-le  Due,  in  1607,  and 
was  at  fitft  a painter  on  glafs,  in  which  fie  excelled  his  co- 
temporarics ; but,  dilcouraged  by  a variety  of  accidents,  he 
directed  his  attention  to  painting  in  oil.  He  refided  for  fome 
time  in  Italy,  and  became  the  fcholar  of  Rubens,  under 
whom  he  made  great  improvement.  His  invention  was  fer- 
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tile,  and  bis  execution  fpirited  ; and  if  he  had  taken  time  to 
correft  his  firft  ideas,  he  would  have  produced  works  that 
might  have  given  him  rank  among  the  firft  artifts;  but  being 
much  employed  in  making  drawings  for  prints  and  books  of 
prints,  he  hurried  his  compofitions,  without  attending  to  the 
propriety  of  his  choice.  Hs  is  faid,  however,  to  have  imi- 
tated Rubens  with  fuccefs ; he  coloured  well,  and  gave  great 
force  to  his  paintings  by  his  fingular  flcill  in  the  chiaro  fcuro. 
He  engraved  feveral  “ devotional  fubjedls”  with  great  fuc- 
cefs. Strutt  and  Pilkington. 

DIEPHOLD,  or  rather  Diepholz,  in  Geography , a 
fmall  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  litu- 
ated  on  the  lake  Diimmer,  (which  fee)  30  miles  S.  of 
Bremen,  36  N.  W.  of  Minden,  and  30  N.  E.  of  Ofuabruck. 
Lat.  520  43'.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a county  of  the  fame 
name,  formerly  in  the  eledlorate  of  Hanover,  but  now  in 
the  confcription  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Weftphalia. 

DIEPPE,  a confiderable  fea-port  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  chief  place  of  a diftridt  of 
the  fame  name,  fituated  near  the  Englifh  channel,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Bethune,  13S  miles  N.  W.  of  Paris,  and 
42  miles  N.  of  Rouen.  E.  long,  i*  12'.  N.  lat.  490  155'  17". 
It  is  a handfome  well-built  town ; the  ftreets  are  ftraight 
and  fpacious,  particularly  the  high  ftreet,  (la  grande  rue) 
which  runs  all  the  length  of  the  place,  and  is  nearly  a mile 
long.  The  church  of  St.  James  is  a fine  building.  There 
are  two  fuburbs,  that  which  is  called  Le  Paulct  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  failors  and  fifhermen.  At  the  weftern  extre- 
mity of  the  town  is  an  old,  but  irregularly  and  badly  forti- 
fied caftle ; at  the  eaft  end  is  the  harbour,  in  the  fhape  of 
a femicircle,  with  two  very  fine  moles  of  ftrong  brick-work. 

Dieppe  is  one  of  the  eleven  quarters  of  the  maritime  dif- 
tridt  of  Havre,  and  comprizes  in  its  naval  confcription  the 
lefTer  ports  of  Berneval,  Criel,  and  LeTreport.  As  it  is 
the  neareft  fea-port  town  to  Paris,  it  fupplies  that  capital 
with  fifh  by  means  of  light  carts,  called  chaffe  marees,  which 
travel  night  and  day.  Its  principal  fifheries  are,  thofe  of  the 
herring,  whiting,  and  mackarel.  The  number  of  veffels  en- 
gaged in  the  herring  fifhery  amounts,  in  times  of  peace,  to  60 
or  70,  the  average  produce  of  which  is  from  84  to  120,000 
barrels,  worth  from  two  to  two  millions  and  a half  French 
livres.  The  barrel  of  fait  herrings  is  generally  fold  at  21 
livrcs,  frelh  at  20,  and  red  herrings  at  i6\  iivres.  During  the 
fhort  interval  of  peace  from  1801  to  1803  the  annual  pro- 
duce was  not  more  than  40,000  barrels.  The  whiting  fifliery 
lafts  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  Febru- 
ary, and  is  chiefly  for  the  Paris  market.  The  average  pro- 
duce of  the  mackarel  fifliery  is  280,000  livres.  It  employs 
from  40  to  50  veffels. 

In  time  of  peace  there  are  regular  packet-boats  between 
Dieppe  and  Brighton.  The  paffage  is  only  66  Englifh 
miles,  and  takes  from  10  to  24  hours.  The  diftance  from 
London  to  Paris,  by  Brighton  and  Dieppe,  is  87  Englifh 
miles  fhorter  than  by  Dover  and  Calais. 

Next  to  the  fifheries,  the  moft  important  trade  at  Dieppe 
is  its  thread  lace  manufadlure;  which,  in  1 788,  occupied  about 
4000  married  and  unmarried  females  and  children,  chiefly  fifh- 
ermen’s  daughters  and  wives.  Its  annual  produce  was  efti- 
mated  at  400,000  livres.  The  merchants  fell  the  thread  to  the 
women,  and  pay  them  for  the  lace  according  to  its  value.which 
differs  from  feven-pence  halfpenny  a yard  (aune)  to  fifteen 
and  fixteen  {hillings  fterling  a yard.  They  ufe  chiefly  Flemifh 
thread  from  St.  Amand,  Common  lace  confumes  more 
thread  than  the  fine  bone  lace.  A yard  of  fifteen-penny  lace 
holds  nine-pennyworth  of  thread,  whilft  a yard  of  feven  or 
eight  fhilling  lace  holds  only  about  three-pennyworth  of 
thread.  The  inferior  workwomen  earn  but  from  three-pence 
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to  four-pence  3 day;  the  beft  from  fix-pence  to  eight-pence, 
ard  even  a fhilling  a day. 

The  manufacture  of  ivory  and  bone  tovs,  of  excellent 
workmanfnip,  and  at  uncommonly  reafonable  prices,  occupies 
feveral  hundred  hands  at  Dieppe.  Its  population  amounts 
to  20,000  individuals.  The  territorial  extent  of  the  canton 
is  12  kiliometres  and  a half;  it  includes  only  two  communes, 
and  reckons,  altogether,  20,500  inhabitants. 

As  chief  place  of  a diltridt  Dieppe  has  a fub-prefedl,  a 
court  of  juftice,  a tribunal  of  commerce,  and  a regifter  office. 
The  foil  of  the  diltridl  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  all  forts 
of  corn,  vegetables,  fruits,  hemp,  and  flax,  but  chiefly  a plant 
called  vetch,  (la  vefee)  which  is  confidered  as  an  excellent 
fodder  for  cattle. 

The  diftridt  of  Dieppe  comprizes,  upon  a territorial  extent 
of  1237^  kiliometres,  eight  cantons,  222  communes,  and 
106,082  inhabitants.  Herbin.  Statiftique  de  la  France. 

DIEPPENHEIM,  a town  of  Overyffel;  20  miles  E.  of 
Deventer. 

DIER.  See  Dyer. 

DIERNA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Dacia. 
Ptolemy. 

DIERDORF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Wied  Runkel,  feated  on 
the  Wiedbach,  with  a caftle,  the  refidence  of  the  counts. 
The  inhabitants  are  induftrious,  and  employed  in  agriculture 
and  commerce;  eight  rmles  N.N.E.  of  Coblentz. 

DIERNBACH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy 
of  Auftria;  11  miles  S.  of  Steyr. 

DIERNBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Stiria  ; fix  miles  N.  of  Nitterfeldt. 

DIERNPACH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy 
of  Auftria,  five  miles  E.  of  Mieffau. 

DIERNSTEIN,  or  Tyknstein,  a fmall  town  of  An- 
tuia,  in  that  part  which  is  called  Lower  Auftria,  or  the 
country  below  the  Ens,  in  the  circle  above  the  Manhartf- 
berge  (circulus  fupra  montem  Meinhardi.)  It  is  fituated 
near  the  Danube,  and  famous  for  being  the  place  w here  king 
Richard  was  difeovered  and  confined,  in  1194,  by  Leopold; 
and  where  a divifion  of  the  French  army,  of  but  5,000  men, 
commanded  by  general  Gazan,  fought  their  way  through 
20,000  Ruffians  in  the  year  1805. 

DIERVILLA,  in  Botany.  See  Loxicera. 

DIES.  See  Day. 

Dies,  in  Common  Law.  There  are  two  kinds  of  days, 
juridici,  iff  non  juridici. 

Dies  juridici,  or  fajli,  are  all  days  wherein  juftice  is  adrni- 
niftered  in  court. 

D ies  non  juridici,  or  ncfafii,  are  all  Sundays  in  the  year: 
and  in  Eafter  term,  the  fcalt  of  the  Afcenfion  of  our  Lord  : 
in  Trinity  term,  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptift : iit 
Michaelmas  term,  the  feafl  of  All  Saints,  and  All  Souls : 
and  in  Hilary  term,  the  Purification  of  the  Bleffed  Virgin. 

The  fame  diftindlion  holds  not  only  as  to  legal  proceeding* 
in  court,  See.  but  aifo  as  to  contrsdls. 

Dies,  in  fome  Ancient  Authors,  is  alfo  ufed  for  daily  pro- 
vifion.  “ Et  reddebat  dimidium  diem  mellis,  q d.  as  much 
honey  as  ferved  the  king’s  family  half  a day.” 

Dies  datus,  is  a day,  or  time  of  refpite  given  to  the  tenant, 
or  defendant,  by  the  court. 

Dies  Maichia , was  a day  of  congreff,  or  meeting  of  the 
Englifh  and  Scots,  appointed  annually  to  be  held  on  the 
marches  or  borders,  to  adjuft  all  differences  between  them, 
and  preferve  the  articles  of  peace. 

DIESBACH,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  canton  of  Berne,  remarkable  for  its  excellent 
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pjamiraftures  of  coarfeand  fine  woollen  cloth  and  linen  cloth 
of  a fuperior  quality. 

DIESIS,  in  the  Ancient  Mufic,  was  the  enharmonic  (harp, 
X ; in  the  modern  Italian  mufic  it  implies  a common  or 
minor  femitone.  See  Sharp  and  Enharmonic.  The  order 
m which  the  lharps  are  placed  at  the  clet  is  by  fifths,  in  the 
following  manner  : F C G D A,  &c.  The  life  of  a b and 
in  the  middle  of  a movement  extends  no  further  than  a 
(ingle  bar,  un!e(s  the  lad  note  of  a bar  is  fharp,  and  is  re- 
.peatcd  or  continued  by  the  firlt  note  of  the  next  bar ; 
Then  the  (harp  of  the  firft  bar  need  not  be  repeated,  but  is 
underdood,  unlefs  contradicted  by  a fcj  . Flats  and  (harps  at 
the  cief  are  to  regulate  the  femitones  of  tranfpofcd  keys. 


In  major  keys,  afccnding,  the  femitones  are  from  the  third 
to  the  fourth  and  from  the  feventh  to  the  eighth,  and  in 
minor  keys,  defcending,  without  accidental  (harps,  or 
flats,  they  lie  from  the  fixth  to  the  fifth  and  third  to  the  fe- 
cond, 

The  French  and  Italians  have  no  other  word  to  exprefs  a 
or  minor  femitone,  than  dieze  and  diefis. 

The  enharmonic  (harp,  or  quarter-tone,  in  the  Greek  mu- 
fic marked  with  a (ingle  crofs  x , is  ufed  in  modern  mufic  for 
a double  fharp  ; as  in  a key  with  many  (harps  at  the  clef,  if  it 
is  neceffaiy  to  elevate  one  of  the  founds  already  fharp  a 
nominal  half  note,  it  is  (or  (hould  be)  expreffed  by  an  en- 
harmonic di  (is,  thus : as  in  Corelli’s  Xlth  fob. 


The  diefis,  or  common  (harp,  is  inadmifiible  in  canto 
fermo.  P.  Martini, 

Diesis  Enharmonic,  in  Mufic,  is  an  interval  fo  named  by 
Rameau  Overend,  & c whofe  ratio  is  (fi-,  and  its  common 
logarithm  .9897000,4336.  It  is  alfo  the  dieze  major  or 
Rameau;  the  harmoma  of  Henfling  ; the  apotome  major  of 
Saloman  de  Cans,  Boetius,  &c.  ; the  minor  enharmonic 
quarter  tone  of  fome  ; the  quarter  note  or  quarter  tone  of 
Dr.  Boyce  and  others ; the  tierce  wolf  of  earl  Stanhope, 
and  the  comma  greater  of  fomc.  It  is  equal  to  21 2 -ff  2 m, 
— 1 909170  times  the  major  comma.  I11  Euler’s  loga- 
rithms, or  decimals  of  an  otfiave,  it  is  — .0442 157.  It  re- 
fults  from  the  addition  of  the  following  intervals,  viz.  a 
major  comma  and  a minor  comma  ; a fchifma  and  two  mmor 
commas;  and  a major  refidual  and  an  hyperoche.  This  in- 
terval will  aifo  be  found  as  the  difference  of  the  following 
intervals  ; viz.  a major  comma  from  a femitone  minimum  ; a 
femitone  minor  from  a femitone  major  ; a femitone  fubmi- 
rmnis  from  a limma  ; a femitone  medius  from  a femitone  max- 
imum; an  hyperoche  from  a femitone  minor ; two  femitones 
minor  from  a minor  tone;  a fchifma  from  two  minor  corfl- 
mas  ; a minor  tone  from  two  mtjor  femitones  ; three  fchif- 
rr.as  from  two  diafehifmas ; three  major  thirds  from  an  oc- 
tave ; and  three  minor  fixths  from  two  octaves;  aifo  two 
major  thirds  from  the  furn  of  a minor  fourth  and  minor 
third.  The  three  lad  furnifhing  us  with  practical  methods 
of  tuning  an  enharmonic  diefis  upon  an  organ,  &c. 

Diesis  Major  of  Maxwell ; this  interval  has  a ratio  of 
•sourr  = i°  2 + m ; and  is  the  minor  Comma,  which  fee. 
*°i)iESis  Minor  of  Maxwell;  this  interval  has  the  ratio  of 
= anc^  's  Schisma,  which  fee. 

Diesis  Major  of  lord  Brounckerj  the  ratio  of  this  in- 
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terval  is  \ j-,  = 362+  f+  3 m,  being  the  Minor  Semitone, 
which  fee. 

Diesis  Chromatic ; this  interval  has  a ratio  of  jffffj 
— 2 6 2 +/+  ijfi,  its  common  logarithm  is  .987 1761  >5779- 
It  refnlts  trom  the  addition  of  the  following  intervals 5 
viz.  a fchifma,  and  femitone  fubminimis ; and  the  major 
curnma,  and  hyperoche  ; aifo,  as  the  difference  of  the  fol- 
lowing, viz.  an  enharmonic  diefis  horn  a medius  femitone; 
a minor  comma  from  a minor  umitone;  a major  refidual 
(rom  a femitone  minimum  ; . two  minor  commas  from  a 
limma  ; two  enharmonic  diefes  from  a femitone  maximum; 
and  three  minor  fourths  from  four  major  thirds,  the  lad 
furnifhing  a method  of  tuning  a chromatic  diefis  on  an  or- 
gan, &c. 

Diesis  of  Dr.  Smith.  This  author,  in  his  Harmonics,  has 
confidered  various  tempered  fydems,  whofe fevtral  oftaves  he 
makes  to  confid  of  five  equal  tones,  and  two  equal  limmas  ; in 
each  of  which  he  calls  the  difference  between  the  cone  and  limma 
the  minor  limma  of  that  fydem;  and  he  aifo  denominates 
the  difference  between  the  major  and  minor  limma  the  diefis 
ot  each  lydem  ; for  example,  (page  223)  he  calculates  the 
diefis,  in  his  fydem  of  equal  harmony,  to  be  in  common  lo 
garithms  = .98790x6,993. 

Diesis  quadrautalis  of  Euclid,  is  theTgth  part  of  the  minor 
fourth,  or  25  f 2 + \f  + 2 \m. 

Diesis  tricntalis  of  Euclid,  is  the  /g-th  part  of  the  minor 
fourth,  33  t!  2 + f/+  2tt  m- 

Diesis  of  Boethius,  is  half  of  the  limma,  or  23  2 -f-  § 

+ 2 m. 

Diesis  of  Mercator,  is  dated  to  befjd  part  ofano&ave,  or 
23  i5j  2 F ff/  F m. 
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Diesis  quadrantal  of  Ariftoxenus,  is  the  Jth  part  of  a 
major  tone,  or  26  2 + \f  + 2 \m. 

Diesis  triental  of  Ariftoxenus,  is  the  Jd  part  of  the  major 
tone,  or  ,34 1 2 -f  f / + 3 m. 

Diesis  of  Martianus  Captlla,  is  an  interval  very  nearly 
equal  to  7 \ £ + ?-  m ; of  which  he  hates,  that  38  of  them, 
and  19  femitones  minor,  make  up  a major  twelfth  ; and  alfo, 
that  34  of  them,  and  17  femitones  minor,  makeup  the  minor 
eleventh. 

D1ESPITER,  in  Antiquity,  a name  given  to  Jupiter. 

Some  authors  will  have  it  the  fame  with  Dios  Pater , Ju- 
piter father;  Jupiter  being  called  in  Greek  Zivs,  or  Ae-jj, 
whence  the  oblique  cafe  & c.  Others  hold  Diefpiter  to 
fignify  Did  pater,  father  of  the  day.  St.  Auguitin  derives 
the  name  from  dies,  day,  and  partus,  production,  bringing 
forth  ; it  being  Jupiter  that  brings  forth  the  day.  Of  which 
fentiment  were  Servius  and  Macrobius  ; the  former  adding, 
that  in  the  language  of  the  Ofci  they  called  him  Lucentius, 
ns  Diefpiter  in  Latin. 

Struvius,  Antiq.  Rom.  Synt.  C.  I.  feemsto  intimate,  that 
Diefpiter  fignified  Pluto  ; but,  it  that  be  his  meaning,  he  is 
apparently  miftaken.  For  both  in  Cicero,  and  in  the  in- 
fcription,  he  quotes  from  Gruter,  xxi.  8.  we  have  only  Dis 
pater,  ard  not  Diefpiter. 

DIESSE,  or  Tessenberg,  in  Geography,  a beautiful 
high  valley  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  about 
eight  miles  long,  and  fix  broad,  containing  two  parifhes  in 
the  clerical  jurifdi&ion  of  Nidau.  The  inhabitants  fpeak 
French,  and  are  of  the  Proteftant  religion. 

DIESSENHOFEN,  an  ancient  town  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  canton  of  Thurgau,  fituated  on  the  Rhine.  Its  ftreets 
«re  regular  and  fpacious,  and  it  has  feveral  very  fine  buildings, 
but  only  ope  church,  in  which  the  Proteftants  and  Roman 
Catholics  alternately  perform  divine  fervice.  Hartman, 
count  of  Kibourg,  isfuppofed  to  have  founded  this  place,  or 
at  lead  walled  it  in,  about  the  year  1178.  From  him  it  de- 
volved to  the  counts  of  Habfburg,  and  was  taken  from  the 
houfeof  Auftria  by  the  Swifs  in  1460. 

DIESSENSTEIN,  a town  and  caflle  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Bavaria  ; 12  miles  N.  of  Paffau. 

DIEST,  Adrian  Van,  in  Biography,  a painter  and  en- 
graver, was  born  at  the  Hague  in  1655,  but  refided  chiefly 
in  England,  where  he  painted  landfcapes  with  great  fuccefs  ; 
forming  his  tafte  for  this  fpecies  of  painting,  from  a contem- 
plation of  the  feenes  which  he  furveyed  along  the  coafls,  in 
the  weftern  parts  of  this  kingdom.  If  this  artiil  had  met 
with  encouragement  adequate  to  his  genius,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  arrived  at  a fuperior  degree  of  excellence ; but 
Jbeing  obliged  to  paint  pi&ures  at  low  prices,  he  had  not 
leifure  to  beftow  upon  them  fufficient  fludy  ; and,  therefore, 
his  works  are  very  unequal.  Some  of  his  pictures,  finifhed 
in  his  heft  manner,  poffefs  great  clearnefs  and  tranfparence  in 
the  colouring,  and  a peculiar  ter.dernefs  in  the  diftances  ; in 
the  fkies  they  are  truly  fine,  in  the  clouds  they  have  an  un- 
common freedom,  and  through  the  whole  they  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  an  agreeable  harmony.  This  mailer  has  etched 
in  a flight,  hut  mafterly  ftyle,  feveral  fets  of  fmall  landfcapes. 
He  died  in  1704.  Pilkington  and^  Strutt. 

Diest,  in  Geograplyy,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
theDyle,  chief  place  ofa  canton  in  thediftridt  of  Louvain,  fitu- 
ated on  the  river  Demer,  three  miles  E.  of  Montaigu,  and  14 
N.  of  Tirlemont.  N.  lat.  50°  59'.  It  has  fome  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  cloth  and  worited  ftockings.  Its  popula- 
tion amounts  to  5053  individuals.  The  canton  contains  13 
communes,  and  13^^83  inhabitants,  upon  a teriitoiial  extent 
ef  2 1 if  kiliometres. 
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to  food  and  drink,  adopted  more  particularly  with  a view 
to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  difeafes. 

The  importance  of  a proper  regulation  of  the  diet  in  pre- 
ferving  the  health,  even  of  the  moft  rohuft,  cannot  for  a moi 
ment  be  queftioned;  but  it  would  appear  that  both  phyfi- 
cians,  in  their  theoretical  difquifitions  on  this  fubjedl,  and  man- 
kind, in  their  practical  application  of  the  refults,  have  fallen 
into  frequent  errors,  but  of  a different  nature.  Phyficians 
have  often  difeufftd  the  modifications  of  diet,  both  in  health 
and  difeafe,  with  too  many  minute  and  fubtle  diftindlions  as 
to  the  wholefomenefs  of  individual  articles,  and  with  too  rigid 
an  applicaiion  of  their  general  rules.  And  men,  on  the  other 
hand,  confidering  only  the  general  notion  of  the  falutary 
nature  of  this  or  that  fubftance,  have  forgotten  that  the  re- 
gulation of  the  quantity  is  not  lefs  important  than  caution  as 
to  the  quality  of  their  food.  As  to  the  quality  of  onr  diet, 
indeed,  an  over-anxious  obfervatior  of  rules  and  precepts-is  to 
be  deprecated  ; it  has  frequently  been  the  occafion  of  injuiy 
to  the  healthy,  as  Dr.  Heberden  has  juftly  remarked,  and 
has  not  feldom  augmented  the  indifpofition  of  the  fick. 
Cuitom  and  experience  have  long  fince  taught  mankind  what 
food  and  what  regimen  are  ufeful  and  wholefome  to  the  gene- 
rality of  men  ; and  among  thofe  matters,  which  are  generally 
wholefome,  no  particular  article  is  to  be  avoided  ; unlefs  in- 
dividual experience  has  pointed  out  fome  peculiar  conftitu- 
tional  difpofition  to  be  affedted  by  particular  fubfhtnces.  For, 
in  other  refpedts,  thofe  who  are  not  deficient  in  common  judg- 
ment, will  readily  afeertain  what  forms  and  modes  are  more 
congenial  with  their  individual  conftitution. 

If  we  look  into  the  hiflory  of  mankind,  inhabiting  the 
different  parts  of  the  globe,  fo  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
it,  we  (hall  find  that  different  nations  fubfifl;  on  kinds  of  diet 
very  different  from  each  other,  yet  all  enjoy  a degree  of 
health,  which  tenders  them  competent  to  their  duties  in  life 
in  the  countries  which  they  inhabit.  A great  part  of  the 
taftern  world  is  principally  fubiiited  by  rice  and  vegetables; 
the  inhabitants  of  many  countries  live  upon  fi(h  ; others  on  a 
mixed  diet,  partly  animal,  partly  vegetable.  Some  have  no 
fermented  liquors  ; others  ufe  thefe  only.  Yet  all,  com- 
pared with  each  other  in  the  fame  community,  are  healthy. 
The  author  of  nature  has  fo  conftrudled  us  and  our  organs  of 
digeftion,  that  we  can  gradually  accommodate  ourfelves  to 
every  fpecies  of  aliment ; to  live  on  rice,  on  vegetables,  on 
animal  food  folelv,  or  mixed  with  vegetables,  without  luffer- 
ing  injury.  Nay,  we  can  fubfifl  on  every  variety  of  thefe 
fubftances,  under  every  mode  of  preparation,  preferved  in 
fait,  hardened  in  fmoke,  pickled  with  vegetable  acids,  &c.  as 
is  exemplified  in  different  countries,  and  in  different  feafons 
of  the  year.  In  a word,  no  kind  of  food  injures  us;  we  are 
capable  of  being  habituated  to  every  fpecies,  and  of  convert- 
ing into  nutriment  almofl  every  produ&ion  of  nature.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  in  a ftate  of  health,  the  consideration 
of  the  quality  of  our  victuals  is  cf  lefs  importance  than  it  ha? 
frequently  been  deemed.  We  are  often  afked,  fays  Dr. 
Fot hergill,  what  our  opinion  is  refpedting  certain  articles  of 
food,  as  to  their  being  more  or  lefs  wholefome.  “ Perhaps 
the  moft  pertinent  aniwer  in  common  would  be,  tliat  which 
is  reported  of  the  late  Dr.  Mandeville,  of  famous  memory, 
who  being  often  the  convivial  gueft,  I think  it  was  of  one  of 
the  firft  earls  of  Macclesfield,  was  frequently  interrogated  on 
the  fubjedt  of  diet.  Dodlor,  is  this  v.  holefome  Docs  your 
lordfhip  like  it  i Yes.  Does  it  agree  with  your  lordfhip 
Yes.  Why  then  it  is  wholefome.”  See  Medical  Oblerva- 
tions  and  Inquiries,  vol.  vi.  p.  119. 

But,  even  to  the  healthy,  an  attention  to  quantity  is  by  no 
means  unimportant.  There  are  many  people,  indeed,  who 
feem  to  be  pofftfled  of  fuch  powers  of  digeftion,  as  to  be 
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under  no  reftraints  on  that  account,  and  who  feldom  feel 
themfelves  incommoded,  either  with  the  quantity  or  with 
the  moft  heterogeneous  qualities  of  their  food.  .They  rife 
from  the  moft  plentiful,  mixed,  and  rich  repafts,  without  any 
kind  of  apparent  uneafinefs.  But  even  the  robuft  are  not 
perfe&ly  fecure  from  the  dangerous  effefts  of  a full  meal. 

“ Apoplexies,”  fays  the  experienced  phyfician  j'lft  quoted, 

“ proceed,  perhaps,  more  frequently  from  this  caufe,  than  ail 
the  reft  put  together.”  Of  this  remark,  indeed,  our  newf- 
papers  afford  abundant  corroboration  ; fince  nothing  is  more 
common  than  accounts  of  the  fudden  death  of  individuals, 

4‘  who  appeared  to  be  in  perfeft  health,  and  had  juft  eaten  a 
hearty  dinner,”  or  “ who  had  gone  to  bed  in  apparent  good 
health,  after  having  enjoyed  a hearty  fupper,”  and  fo  forth. 
It  has  been  thought,  fays  Dr.  Fothergill,  that  more  people 
fuffered  by  hard  drinking  than  immoderate  eating.  My 
obfervation  leads  me  to  take  the  oppofite  fide.  At  prefent, 
indeed,  the  former  pra&ice  is  generally  baniffied  to  the  vulgar, 
but  whilft  it  prevailed  to  the  utmoft,  it  feems  to  me  that 
more  were  injured  by  excefs  of  diet  than  of  drinking. 
Loc.  Cit. 

“ The  firft  phyfician s by  debauch  were  made, 

Excefs  began,  and  floth  fuftains  the  trade.” 

In  faft,  it  is  a do&rine,  however  trite  and  familiar,  which 
cannot  be  too  ftrongly  inculcated  ; as  a negleft  of  this  at- 
tention to  the  quantity  of  the  food,  proportioned  to  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  eich  individual,  is  fooner  or  later  followed  with 
the  moft  itrious  confequences.  To  the  ftrong  and  robuft 
inflammatory  difeafes  happen,  and  all  fuch  as  proceed  from 
plenitude,  as  the  gout,  apoplexy,  palfy,  lethargy,  and  a 
variety  of  chronic  indifpofitions.  To  the  more  tender  and 
delicate,  it  is  the  parent  of  a numerous  progeny  of  diftem- 
pers,  affe&ing  both  body  and  mind;  there  is  fcarcely  a ma- 
lady that  can  be  named,  which  either  does  not  originate 
from  this  negleCl  of  diet,  or  is  not  increafed  by  it,  till  the 
difeafe  at  length  bids  defiance  even  to  temperance  itfelf, 
and  all  prefcription.  The  how  much,  indeed,  muft  be  deter- 
mined by  every  individual ; but  thofe  who  are  happy  enough 
to  abftain  at  the  firft  fenfation  of  fatiety,  have  made  great 
progrefs  in  the  art  of  maintaining  fuch  a command  of  appe- 
tite, as,  under  moft  chronic  indifpofitions,  is  one  of  the 
greateft  aids  of  recovery;  and,  in  health,  is  one  of  the  fureft 
prefervatives  againft  them. 

To  the  delicate  and  valetudinary  the  confideration  of 
the  quantity  of  the  food  is  of  ftill  more  importance.  They 
do  not  rife  from  rich  and  varied  repafts  with  the  fame 
freedom  from  uneafy  fenfations,  as  the  robuft ; they  are 
affeCted  with  uneafinefs,  fome  in  one  way,  fome  in  another, 
by  the  unnatural  load.  And  we  often  hear  them  com- 
plaining of  the  ill  effefts  of  this  or  of  that  particular  kind  of 
diet,  when,  perhaps,  their  fufferings  arife  from  the  quantity 
of  all,  rather  than  from  the  difagreement  of  any. 

What  renders  an  attention  to  the  quantity  of  food  in  in- 
valids ftill  more  neceffary,  is,  that  they  are  often  fubjeft  to  a 
falfe  appetite  ; to  a craving  that  does  not  arife  from  the  de- 
mands of  health,  but  from  the  morbid  condition  of  the 
juices  in  the  ftomach,  which  prompts  them  to  eat  more,  and 
more  frequently  than  nature  requires.  Whence  it  happens 
that  fuch  people  are  often  difpofed  to  take  in  much  more 
than  can  be  digefted,  to  devour  their  food  rather  than  eat  it; 
by  which  means  their  fufferings  are  increafed,  the  difeafe 
gain?  ground,  defeats  every  purpofe  of  the  phyfician,  and 
leads  them  into  fome  permanent  and  incurable  malady.  And 
fhould  the  patients  have  admitted  an  opinion,  (and  fuch  an 
opinion  occurs  but  too  often)  that  their  recovery  will  be  aided 
by  taking  in  a gi  eater  (hare  of  food,  their  misfortune  is 


complete.  Thefe  are  not  ideal  traits  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
fick  ; they  are  known  to  be  but  too  true  by  every  phyfician 
of  obfervation  ; and  they  cannot  be  mentioned  too  often,  or 
with  too  much  fervency,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  are  li- 
able to  become  the  victims  of  appetite  or  inattention.  Early 
habits  of  felf-command  are  of  the  utmoft  benefit  to  all ; and 
even  thofe  who  feel  no  immediite  diftrefs  from  the  utmoft 
repletion  at  prefent,  would  find  it  their  intereft  to  be  moderate 
and  difcreet.  Fothergill. 

The  cuftom  of  countries,  in  refpeCl  to  meals,  are  different. 
Breakfaft,  dinner,  and  fupper,  in  this  country,  have  been  ha- 
bitual. Suppers,  at  prefent,  are  difcouraged  among  the 
affluent ; and  exceffive  ones,  fuch  as  have  been  in  ufe  among 
our  anceftors,  very  probably  with  goodreafon.  Or,  perhaps, 
we  fhould  rather  confider  the  meal  of  dinner  to  have  been 
difcarded,  and  an  early  fupper  fubftituted  ; a change  which, 
on  the  whole,  is  to  be  confidered  as  detrimental,  at  lead  to 
invalids  and  perfons  of  delicate  habit.  Two  very  moderate 
meals,  at  a fuitable  diftance  of  time,  would  doubtlefs  be  di- 
gefted with  much  more  eafe  than  one  full  meal,  when  the 
ftomach  has  been  debilitated  by  long  falling,  and  has  fuffered 
fatigue,  together  with  the  body  at  large,  from  the  exertions 
of  a long  day.  So  that,  as  Dr.  Fothergill  has  obferved, 

“ when  people  affure  us  that  they  eat  no  fuppers,  from  ob- 
fervation I am  led  to  fufpeCt,  that  it  would  be  better  for 
them  if  they  did,  than  to  opprefs  nature  with  a cumbrous 
load,  that  may  be  much  more  detrimental.”  This,  indeed, 
feems  to  be  pretty  well  underftood,  with  refpeft  to  invalids 
and  convalescents,  who  are  generally  fupplied  with  fmall 
light  meals,  at  proper  intervals,  rather  than  have  all  their 
diet  crowded  into  one  late  dinner. 

The  general  breakfaft  of  people,  from  the  higheft  to  the 
loweft,  is  tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate.  There  are,  of  courfe, 
many  exceptions ; fome  for  one  reafon,  fome  for  others,  mak- 
ing choice  of  other  fubftitutes,  as  their  experience  or  opi- 
nions guide  them.  To  thefe  articles  bread  of  fome  kind, 
with  more  or  lefs  butter  and  fugar,  is  commonly  joined  to 
make  up  the  meal.  From  many  inconteftible  proofs,  that 
butter  in  confiderable  quantities  is  injurious  to  conftitutions 
not  ftrong,  it  is  fparingly  ufed  in  many  families.  It  is  f jund 
by  many  to  be  very  difficult  of  digeftion,  efpecially  when 
toafted  before  the  fire,  or  fried,  as  well  as  in  fauces.  Many 
people,  apparently  robuft,  and  whofe  organs  of  digeftion  are 
ftrong,  often  find  themfelve3  much  difordered  by  large  quan- 
tities of  butter.  Nothing  more  fpeedily  and  effectually 
gives  the  fick  head-ache,  and  fometimes  within  a very  few 
hours.  After  breakfaft,  if  much  toaft  and  butter  has  been 
ufed,  it  begins  with  a lingular  kind  of  glimmering  in  the  light, 
obje&s  fwiftly  changing  their  apparent  pofition;  giddinefs 
then  comes  on,  head-ache,  and  ficknefs.  An  emetic,  and 
warm  water,  foon  walh  off  the  offending  matter,  and  re- 
move thefe  diforders.  Thefe  are  circumftances  which  very 
often  happen  to  people  who  are  inattentive  to  the  quantity 
of  butter  they  eat  at  breakfaft.  A moderate  quantity  of 
freffi  butter,  with  bread  expofed  as  little  to  the  fire  as  poffi- 
ble,  or  not  at  all,  appears  to  be  wholefome,  and  is  capable 
of  becoming  with  the  other  aliments,  as  foft  and  inoffenfive 
chyle,  perhaps,  as  any  part  of  our  diet. 

The  fame  thing  may  perhaps  be  faid  of  coffee,  as  of  tea  ; 
the  heat,  the  ftrength,  and  the  quantity,  make  it  unwhole- 
fome  or  otherwife.  There  are  nations  who  almoft  live  upon 
coffee,  as  others  do  on  tea  ; and  among  neither  are  any  dif- 
eafes prevalent,  that  can  juftiy  be  afcribed  to  thefe  ingre- 
dients in  the  common  courfe  of  living.  There  are,  how- 
ever, individuals  of  peculiar  conftitution,  in  whom  the  Indian 
tea  excites  various  unpleafant  fymptoms,  as  head-ache,  reft- 
leffnefs,  & c. ; and  feveral  Britifh  plants  have  been  recom- 
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fliended  as  fubftitutes,  and  ufed  with  advantage.  Such  are 
fage,  balm,  mint,  and  the  like ; the  leaves  of  the  different 
fpecies  of  rofe-tree,  and  of  the  floe-tree,  or  black  thorn, 

( primus  fpinofa,  Linn.)  are  recommended  by  Dr.  Withering, 
efpecially  the  latter,  the  leaves  of  which,  dried,  he  efteems 
the  beft.  fubftitute  for  tea  that  has  yet  been  tried.  Dr. 
Willich  recommends  the  flowers  of  the  rofa  pimpinellifoUa , 
of  the  woodroof,  afperula  odorata  ; but  adds  that  the  firil  ten- 
der leaves  of  the  whortle-berries,  vaccinium  myrtilhcs,  cannot  be 
diflinguifhed  from  real  tea,  when  properly  gathered,  and 
dried  in  the  fhade.  (Le&ures  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  p.  4 j 7.) 
It  fhould  be  recolle&ed,  however,  that  every  vegetable  in- 
fuflon  of  this  fort,  is  but  warm  water,  rendered  more  pa- 
latable by  the  aroma  of  the  herbs  fo  infufed ; and  that  there 
is  little  or  no  nutriment  conveyed  by  them  to  the  body,  ex- 
cept what  is  cont.-.ined  in  the  fmall  portion  of  milk  and  fugar 
added  to  them.  Thefe  liquors,  then,  fhould  be  confidered 
as  the  mere  beverage,  by  which  the  folid  portion  of  the 
breakfaft,  the  bread,  &c.  i-  to  be  diluted,  and  its  digeftion 
affifted  : and  it  would  be  advifable  for  the  delicate  and 
valetudinary  to  curtail  the  liquid,  and  augment  the  folid 
part  of  a meal,  which  is  to  fupport  them  during  the  exertions 
of  the  day,  rather  than  to  fill  the  ftomach  with  a diluent 
and  narcotic  liquid,  at  once  failing  to  nourifh  the  body,  and 
depreffing  the  a&ion  of  the  ftomach,  where  little  is  taken 
befides. 

Chocolate,  which  is  the  fruit  of  a tree  growing  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  ground  into  a pafte,  with  other  ingredients,  is 
in  itfelf  a nutritious  fubftance,  and  to  thofe  who  like  it,  and 
with  whom  it  agrees,  it  may  be  confidered  as  a wholefome 
breakfaft.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  milk,  efpecially  of  that 
from  which  fome  of  the  oleaginous  part,  the  cream,  has 
been  taken  away,  and  which  has  been  afterwards  boiled. 
Both  thefe  matters  are  fo  oleaginous  that  little  or  no  butter 
fhould  be  taken  with  them. 

But  the  effe&s  of  improper  conduft  in  refpedl  to  thofe 
things  which  now  conftitute  our  breakfafts,  are  of  little 
confequence,  compared  with  thofe  which  arife  from  the 
well-covered  table  at  dinner.  The  indulgences  of  breakfaft 
fupply  but  very  few  materials  for  deftru&ion  ; but  the  re- 
peated excefies  at  dinner  are  ferious  affairs.  And  although, 
as  we  have  before  ftated,  the  quantity  of  food  is  the  point 
to  be  principally  regarded  ; yet  the  quality  is  by  no  means 
a matter  of  indifference  to  the  valetudinary. 

The  principal  admonition,  which  the  late  Dr.  Heberden 
deemed  it  neceffary  to  imprefs  on  the  minds  of  delicate  per- 
fons  and  invalids,  was  to  avoid  all  thofe  artificial  ftimulants 
of  the  appetite,  which  excite  the  defire  for  food  beyond  the 
Ample  call  of  nature,  and,  therefore,  beyond  the  natu- 
ral powers  of  the  ftomach  to  digeft.  Such  are  all  made 
difhcs,  and  condiments  of  the  more  poignant  qualities 3 nor  is 
variety  of  difhes  lefs  pernicious,  upon  the  fame  principle. 
(See  Heberden  Comment,  de  Morbor.  Hift.  et  Curat,  cap.  i.) 
It  is  probable  that,  in  their  nature,  aromatic  vegetable  con- 
diments, or  fpices,  are  lefs  pernicious  to  the  organs  of  digef- 
tion, than  the  various  modifications  of  alcohol,  or  fpirits ; 
but  the  mifchief  which  they  occafion  indireftly,  by  leading 
to  excefs,  is  unbounded.  This  excefs  is  ftill  more  pernicious, 
now  that  the  hour  of  dinner  is  poftponed  to  the  evening  ; 
for  the  ftomach  is  enfeebled  by  the  long  abfence  of  ftimulus, 
and  by  fvmpathizing  in  the  fatigue  of  the  body,  fo  that  its 
power  of  digefting  a copious  and  heterogeneous  mafs  is 
greatly  diminilhed  ; it  is  loaded,  and  diftended,  and  op- 
preffed  ; and  the  body,  in  its  turn,  fuffers  with  the  ftomach. 
Hence,  we  fee  the  flufh  of  the  countenance  fucceeding  to  a 
late  and  copious  dinner ; the  indifpofition  to  any  aftive 
exertion,  mental  or  corporeal  3 the  general  oppreffion  of  the 
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animal  powers  } the  heavinefs  to  lleep  ; and  the  general 
fenfation  of  heat  j the  hurried  pulfe  ; dry  or  clammy  tongue  ; 
and  other  fymptoms  of  flight  feverifhnefs.  It  is  moll  ob- 
vious, that  the  daily,  or  even  frequent  repetition  of  fuch  a 
diforder,  (for  it  is,  in  faft,  a morbid  condition  which  is  thus 
produced,)  cannot  be  fuffered,  without  injury  to  the  con- 
ftitution.  That  this  is  no  imaginary  defeription,  the  feel- 
ings of  every  valetudinary,  who  thus  fubmits  to  the  cou- 
troul  of  a pampered  appetite,  will  teftify. 

Some  of  the  common  articles  of  diet  require  a little  at- 
tention. Bread,  the  ftaff  of  life,  is  not  the  moft  eafy  of 
digeftion  ; if  taken  in  confiderable  quantity,  very  ftrong 
organs  are  requiiite  to  convert  it  into  nutriment,  and  more 
efpecially  when  it  is  new,  or  recently  baked  ; for  then  it  is 
of  a glutinous  and  heavy  nature,  and  extremely  difficult  of 
folution.  Cafes  have  been  recorded,  indeed,  in  which  an 
Immoderate  quantity  of  frefn-baked  bread  proved  the  caufe 
of  death.  (See  London  Med.  Journal  for  1781,  vol.  i. 
p.  33'j-)  In  weak  ilomachs  a large  proportion  of  bread  is 
indigeftible  ; it  turns  lour,  produces  the  heart-burn,  flatu- 
lencies, and  interrupts  the  perfeCt  concoCtion  of  every  thing 
elfe.  On  this  principle,  the  neceifity  of  paying  much  atten- 
tion to  this  capital  article  of  diet,  ought  to  be  inculcated  on 
valetudinaries  in  general ; never  to  abltain  from  it  wholly, 
but  to  ufe  it  with  moderation  ; to  conlider  it  as  one  of  thofe 
things  which,  fparingly  ufed,  is  extremely  neceffary  and 
beneficial  ; if  otherwife,  the  fruit'ul  iource  of  many  com- 
plaints, which  are  little  fufpe&ed  from  this  caule. 

In  this  country,  animal  food,  of  one  kind  or  another, 
conftitutes  the  chief  part  of  our  nourifliment.  That  there 
are  fomc  kinds  of  more  eafy,  fome  of  harder  digeftion,  is 
well  known  to  every  one  ; fo  that  it  is  unneceffary  here  to 
particularize  them.  The  young  of  animals  is  generally  con- 
fidered as  more  eafily  foluble  than  tv  e old  ; but  in  Ilomachs 
difpofed  to  acidity,  this  dots  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe. 
Animal  food  is  rendered  more  digellible,  by  approaching  to 
a ftate  of  beginning  putrefaction  ; hence,  the  fldh  of  animals 
recently  killed  is  lefs  eafy  of  digeftion  than  that  which  has 
been  kept  for  fome  time  ; and  hence,  a!fo,  the  flelh  of  an 
animal  which  has  been  hunted,  or  has  ufed  any  violent  exer- 
tions before  death,  is  more  tender  and  wholefome,  than  one 
which  has  been  in  confinement  ; for,  after  fuch  exertions, 
the  mufcular  or  fltfliy  parts  are  difpofed  to  go  fpeedily  into  a 
ftate  of  putrefaction.  On  the  contrary,  the  regular  continued 
aCtion  of  the  mufcles,  during  life,  hardens  them,  and  renders 
them  more  difficult  of  folution  in  the  ftomach.  Thus,  the 
legs  of  poultry,  which  are  in  conftant  exertion,  are  harder 
than  the  flefh  of  the  wings,  or  of  the  breaft,  becaufe  thefe 
mufcles  are  feldom  exerted  in  flying.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  fcarctly  any  modification  of  animal 
diet  would  generally  difagree,  i.  e.  would  be  digefted  with 
difficulty  and  uneafinefs,  if  we  were  fully  as  anxious,  in 
refpeCt  to  excefs  of  quantity,  as  to  the  unfuitablenefs  in  kind. 
If  a perfon  eats  as  much  of  ham,  halted  beef,  or  bacon,  as  he 
ought  to  do  of  fifh  or  chicken,  he  may  fuffer  by  it. 

Fifh  holds  a fort  of  intermediate  rank  between  animal 
and  vegetable  matters,  as  to  the  quantity  of  nutriment  it 
contains  ; it  is  of  itfelf  eafy  of  digeftion,  and  fits  light  on  a 
delicate  ftomach,  provided  it  is  taken  without  htavy  fauce#, 
or  preparations  of  butter. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  fome  writers,  that  animal  diet  has  con- 
fiderable influence  on  the  powers  of  the  underltanding, 
being  equally  adverfe  to  the  exertions  of  genius,  fentiment, 
and  delicate  feelings,  as  well  as  to  deep  mental  refearches. 
Dr.  Falconer,  after  expreffing  this  opinion  refpefting  the 
influence  of  animal  diet,  adds,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  may, 
neverthelefs,  be  better  adapted  to  the  common  bufinefs  of 
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Ufe,  than  a diet  which  produces  a greater  degree  of  fenfibi- 
lity.  On  the  contrary,  in  proof  of  the  favourable  nature  of 
vegetable  diet  to  mental  exertion,  he  quotes  the  anecdote 
related  by  Cheyne  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  was  fo  fenlible 
of  the  unfavourable  operation  of  animal  food,  that  during 
the  time  of  writing  his  treatife  on  optics,  which  is  generally 
thought  to  be  the  work  in  which  his  genius  difplayed  itfelf 
in  its  fullcft  force,  lie  lived  on  a vegetable  diet  only,  and 
that  extremely  fimple  and  rigid.  There  is,  doubtlefs,  fome 
truth  in  thefe  obfervations  ; but  the  extreme  temperance, 
and  not  the  vegetable  nature  of  the  food,  may*  be  confidered 
as  the  favourable  meafure.  We  are  fatisfied  that,  after  a 
■ temperate  meal,  even  of  animal  food,  the  mind  is  foon  again 
adequate  to  its  beft  exertions. 

In  refpett  to  vegetables,  the  bell  rule  is  to  ufe  thofe 
which  beft  agree  with  each  particular  conftitution.  All  the 
vegetables  brought  to  table,  which  have  been  rendered  foft 
by  boding,  are  readily  digeftible.  The  raw  vegetables,  ufed 
in  fallad,  &c.,  are  fomewhat  lefs  fo  ; but,  except  where  the 
ftomach  is  much  difpofed  to  acefcency,  they  are  generally 
wholefome.  “ On  this  head,”  fays  Dr.  Fothergill,  ^ I have 
only  one  Ihort  caution  to  give.  Thofe  who  think  it  neceffary 
to  pay  any  attention  to  their  health  at  table,  ftiould  take 
care  that  the  quantity  of  bread,  and  of  meat,  and  of  pud- 
dings, and  of  greens,  fhould  not  compofe  each  of  them  a meal, 
as  if  fome  were  only  thrown  in  to  make  weight  ; but  care- 
fully to  obferve,  that  the  fum  of  all  together  do  not  exceed 
.due  bounds,  or  incroach  upon  the  firft  feelings  of  fatiety.” 

With  refpe&to  fruit,  it  is,  doubtlefs,  wholefome,  in  its 
ripe  ftate  ; efpecially,  if  taken  in  the  forenoon,  or  inftead  of 
a meal.  But,  like  other  agreeable  and  nutritious  fubftances, 
it  muft  prove  injurious,  when  added  to  the  load  of  the 
ftomach,  after  a plentiful  meal. 

Much  might  be  faid  about  the  comparative  advantages  of 
the  different  kinds  of  liquor  ufed  at  table.  The  great  objedl 
of  drink  at  our  meals  is  to  dilute  the  aliment  taken  into  the 
ftomach,  and  thus  render  it  more  capable  of  digellion.  It  is 
too  often,  however,  ufed  for  a very  different  purpofe  ; 
namely,  to  ftimulate  an  imperfect  appetite,  and  to  enable 
the  ftomach  to  receive  with  relifh  what,  in  its  unftimulated 
ftate,  it  would  loath  and  rejedl.  In  as  much,  then,  as  think 
is  conducive  to  excels  in  eating,  it  is  pernicious  to  take  large 
and  fr-cquent  draughts  of  any  liquid  during  the  great  meal. 
It  will  be  feen,  under  the  article  Corpulency,  how  little 
liquid  is  abfolutely  required  by  nature  for  the  healthy  diges- 
tion, and  how  much  a free  ufe  of  the  mildeft  and  molt  un- 
exceptionable tends  to  promote  corpulency,  by  promoting 
gluttony.  Dr.  Fothergill  has  laid  down  a few  Simple  rules 
in  refpeft  to  drink. 

“ The  kffer  quantity  of  fermented  liquors  we  accuftom 
ourfclves  to  the  better. 

“ To  abftain  from  fpirits  of  every  kind,  however  diluted, 
as  much  as  may  be. 

“ Where  mild,  well-brewed  beer  agrees,  to  keep  to  it  as 
a beverage. 

“ Where  water  does  not  difagree  to  value  the  privilege, 
and  continue  it. 

“ Like  what  has  been  faid  of  diet  in  genera!,  fo,  likewife, 
it  may  be  added  in  refpeft  to  liquors;  it  is  the  quantity,  in 
common,  that  does  more  harm  than  the  kind  ; and  people, 
efpecially  in  the  fore  part  of  life,  cannot  be  too  folicitous  to 
Jhun  the  firft  ttmptaiions.to  the  love  of  fpirituous  liquors.” 
Loc.  cit. 

Thus  alfo  the  nonagenarian  Dr.  Heberden.  “ Potui 
aptifiimae  funt  cerevifia  tenuis,  et  aqua  pura.  Spiritus, 
.qui  vocatur  vini,  et  vinum  aqua  mixtum,  cane  pejus  et  angue 
Ant  \itanda,  Eunim  plures  cognovi,  qui  hqrum  ufu  fen- 


fim  fefe  affuefecerunt  liquoribus  vinolentis,  quibus  indies 
meracioribus  fumptis  breVi  omnino  carere  non  potuerunt, 
donee  ex  fobriis  et  fanis  fa£li  funt  ebriofi  et  valetudinarii  ; 
tarn  animorum,  quam  corporum  debilitate,  gravilumas  hujus 
erroris  psena3  luentes.”  Comment,  ioc.  cit..  See  Drunk- 
enness. 

There  is  another  repaft  which,  fince  the  introduftion  of 
tea,  is  become  a kind  of  neceffary  of  lift',  and  is  as  much  ex- 
pelled in  every  family  as  the  other  ufual  meals  themfelves. 
Upon  the  fubjefl  of  tea  and  coffee,  efpecially  when  taken 
after  dinner,  much  difference  of  opinion  prevails.  Some 
have  confidered  tea  as  invariably  noxious,  but  from  oppolite 
caufes;  one  aliening  that  it  is  noxious  only  when  the  infufion 
is  weak,  another  when  it  is  ftrong ; the  former  attributing 
its  pernicious  tffe&s  to  the  hot  water  alone,  the  latter  to  the 
narcotic  quality  of  the  tea.  Thelatl  opinion  is,  we  believe, 
in  a certain  degree,  corredl.  There  is  unqueftionably  in 
a ftr  ng  infufion  of  tea  a quality,  which  excites  diforder  of 
the  ftomach,  head-ache,  & c.  in  numerous  individuals,  and 
which,  taken  plentifully  and  late,  wiil  altogether  prevent 
deep  for  many  hours,  in  ftill  greater  numbers.  But  the 
notion  of  the  warm  water  relaxing  and  enfeebling  the  fto- 
mach, is  probably  deduced,  erroneoufly,  from  the  effects  of 
warm  water  on  inanimate  fubftances,  and  from  the  fodden- 
ing  of  the  cuticle  after  long  immtrfion  in  it.  Warm  water 
is  doubtlefs  a gentle  Jlimulus  to  the  ftomach,  and  has  been 
recommended,  alone,  for  that  purpofe,  to  invalids  differing 
under dyfpepfia,  or  indigeftion.  (See  Saunders  on  the  Liver.) 
In  this  view,  then,  a warm  watery  liquid  may  be  ufeful  to 
the  digefting  ftomach  ; and  farther  by  diluting  its  contents, 
it  muft  facilitate  the  motions  and  commixture  of  them,  and 
therefore  tend  to  expedite  the  procefs  of  digellion.  Hence 
tea,  not  too  ftrong,  taken  an  hour  or  two  after  the  meal  of 
dinner,  is,  in  our  opinion,  a falutary  repaft.  And  it  is  well 
known  that,  among  perfons  of  weak  digeftive  organs,  the 
oppreffon  of  ftomach,  occafioned  by  even  a temperate  meal, 
is  fpeedily  removed  after  drinking  tea.  According  to  this 
view  of  the  matter,  however,  the  lefs  that  is  eaten  with  it, 
the  better  ; for  either  fweet  cake6,  or  cakes  of  any  kind,  ef- 
pecially with  butter,  muft  rather  retard  digellion  than  pro- 
mote it.  For,  if  whilft  the  ftomach  is  performing  its  talk, 
a fecond.quantity  of  food  is  added,  although  of  a lighter  qua- 
lity, the  whole  mafs  is  augmented,  and  as  the  additional 
matter  muft  be  affunilated  to  the  chyle,  now  forming,  the 
work  of  digellion  is  impeded. 

The  imagination  of  fome  phyficians  has  wandered  far  to 
deferibe  the  mifehiefs  of  this  fuppofed  enervating  liquor, 
tea  ; and  they  would  reprefent  the  pidlure  as  truly  alarming. 
“ Tea,”  fays  a fer.fible  popular  writer,  “ will  induce  a total 
change  of  conftitution  in  the  people  of  this  country.  In- 
deed it  has  gone  a great  way  towards  effecting  that  evil  al- 
ready. A debility,  and  confequent  irritability  of  fibre,  are 
become  fo  common,  that  not  only  women,  but  even  men  are 
a'ffe&ed  with  them.  That  clafs  of  difeafes,  which,  for  want 
of  a better  name,  we  call  nervous,  has  made  almoft  a com- 
plete conqueft  of  the  one  fex,  and  is  making  ha  fly  ftrides  to- 
wards vanquilhing  the  other.”  (Buchan.)  It  has  been  fre- 
quently afferted  by  others,  that  the  difeafes  of  this  country 
have  undergone  a great  change  fince  the  days  of  Sy- 
denham, from  the  fame  caufe,  and  inftead  of  highly  inflam- 
matory fevers,  we  now  fee  thofe  only  of  the  low  kind,  ac- 
companied by  debility.  This  degeneration  is,  perhaps,  not 
lefs  fanciful,  than  that  of  the  heroes  of  Homer  and  Virgil. 
Sydenham  has  defcribtd  a moll  ample  catalogue  of  nervous 
diforders  under  the  head  of  hypochondriafis ; and  the  mea- 
lies and  fmall  pox  are  juft  as  inflammatory  now,  as  in  the 
time  of  that  able  phjfician.  Or  if  a change  be  admitted  to 
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have  occurred  in  our  conAitutions,  it  may  be  as  juRly  attri- 
buted to  other  changes  in  the  mode  of  life,  as  to  the  Tipping 
of  tea  ; to  the  increafe  of  luxury  in  every  rank,  and  every 
department^of  life. 

In  a Rate  of  aftual  difeafe,  and  especially  in  febrile  com- 
plaints, a certain  degree  of  caution  is  requifite  ; but  not  fo 
much,  perhaps,  as  is  often  prefcribed.  For,  in  the  febrile 
Rate,  the  Romach  naturally  loathes  animal  food  and  is  averfe 
in  the  extreme  to  the  Rronger  and  more  alkalefcent  kinds, 
which  it  cannot  be  forced  to  take  without  much  oppreRion, 
and  increafe  of  the  difeafe  : but  in  the  decline  of  the  fever,  the 
lick  often  crave  the  lighter  forts  of  animal  fiod,  and  ufe 
them  with  impunity.  In  this  point,  however,  the  feelings 
of  the  patient  (hould  be  fpeciaily  confulted  ; for,  too  often, 
the  officioufnefs 'and  miRaken  kindnefs  of  nurfes  and  friends 
mifleaJ  the  patient  ; they  prefs  upon  him  articles,  which  his 
own  inftin&ive  fenfations  would  not  have  led  Isim  to  defire, 
and  which,  therefore,  injure  him.  The  lower  claffes,  from 
among  whom  our  nurfes  are  of  courfe  chofen,  are  with  dif- 
ficulty reRrained  from  pouring  in  wine  and  other  ftimulants, 
in  every  Rage  of  febrile  difeafes,  from  a notion  that  the  pa- 
tient will  die  for  want  of  nouriffime.nt,  as  they  cannot  eat, 
unlefs  fomething  comfortable  is  given. 

Febrile  thirR  is  moR  effectually  removed  by  fimple  water ; 
whether  it  be  cold  or  tepid  is  perhaps  of  little  importance  ; 
and  in  general  as  much  ought  to  be  given  as  is  agreeable  to 
the  Rck.  Various  forms  of  diluent  drink,  in  which  the  pro- 
perties of  the  water  are  fcarcely  changed,  except  in  its  fla- 
vour, may  be  ufed  ; fucb  as  water  in  which  currant-jelly, 
and  various  fyrups,  have  been  mixed,  or  tamarinds,  roafled 
apples,  fage,  balm,  or  other  palatable  ingredients. 

In  chronic  difeafes,  accompanied  with  hettic  fever,  it  is 
important  to  fupport  the  Rrength  of  the  body,  without 
ftimu'ating  the  arterial  fvflem  ; that  is,  by  adminidering  a 
diet,  which  is  at  once  nutritious,  and  eafy  of  digeRion.  For 
this  purpofe.  a diet  confiding  chiefly  of  milk,  with  vege- 
tables, and  diluent  drinks,  is  generally  recommended.  Tfte 
milk  of  the  afs  and  the  goat,  which  contain  a larger  propor- 
tion of  fugar,  and  iefs  of  the  butyraceous  and  caftous  matter 
than  ciw’s  milk,  and  therefore  are  equally  or  more  nutritive, 
and  occafion  lefs  excitement  during  the  procels  of  digeRion, 
are  frequently  preferred.  But  cow’s  milk  maybe  eafl'y  rendered 
more  faccharine  or  lefs  cafeous  by  art,  and  its  qualities  appo-- 
tioaed  to  the  powers  of  the  Romach.  A Arid,  perfeverance 
id  a diet  of  this  nature,  and  a rigid  rejedion  of  every  thing 
Aimulating,  liquid  or  folid,  is  in  many  chronic  difeafes  the 
moR  valuable  courfe  of  medicine,  as  it  fupports  the  conRitu- 
tion,  without  augmenting  the  difeafe,  as  a heating  diet 
would  do,  and  thus  often  affords  the  powers  of  the  conRitu- 
tion  an  opportunity  of  reRoring  its  own  health,  or  removes 
all  impediment  to  the  operation  of  medicines. 

The  effeds  of  a diet  of  animal  matters  exclufively,  in  re- 
moving the  leading  fymptoms,  if  not  in  curing  the  diAref- 
fing  and  generally  fatal  difeafe,  the  Diabetes  nieilitus,  has 
been  Arongly  exhibited  by  Dr.Rollo;  and  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  this  diet  has  a much  greater  power  over  the  fymptoms 
of  this  obfeure  malady,  than  all  the  medicines  which  have 
as  yet  been  adminiRered  for  its  cure.  See  Diabetes. 

As  the  gout,  apoplexy  , pally,  lethargy,  and  other  difeafes 
of  a full  habit,  arife  from  too  great  a quantity  of  blood,  or 
of  fat,  & c.  in  the  fyAem,  a rigid  temperance  in  diet  is  the 
moR  effedual  and  unexceptionable  mode  of  preventing  and  of 
removing  the  predifpofltion  to  thefe  difeafes.  Dr.  Gre- 
gory, the  prefent  profeffor  of  the  pradice  of  phyfic  at 
Edinburgh,  affords  an  animating  example  of  the  effed  or  Arid 
temperance,  with  corporeal  exercife,  in  completely  banifhing 
the  gout  from,  the  conRitution,  although  he  had  it  heredi- 


tarily from  both  parents,  and  fuffered  fome  fevere  attacks  at 
an  early  period  of  life.  In  the  inRance  of  the  fniller  of  Bil- 
lericay,  we  have  a Rill  more  fxriking  inRance  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  a proper  change  of  diet,  to  the  loweR  degree 
of  abRinence,  in  removing  enormous  corpulence,  aid  all  its 
attendant  fymptoms  of  difeafe.  (See  Corpulency.)  In  fad, 
much  of  the  admmifiration  of  medicines  might  be  fuperfed- 
ed,  would  mankind  fubmit  their  appetites  in  a fomewhat 
greater  degree  to  the  controul  of  rcafon  ; and  Dr.  Cheyne’s 
obfervation  is  very  juR.  Any  one,  he  fays,  may  lofe  a 
pound  of  blood,  take  a purge,  or  a Iwcat,  by  dropping  the 
great  meal,  or  by  abfiaming  from  animal  food,  or  fermented 
liquors  for  four  or  five  days,  as  effedua  ly  as  by  opening  a 
vein,  fwailowing  a dofe  of  pills,  or  taking  a fudorific  bolus. 
Effay  on  Health,  p.  35. 

The  diet  of  infants  and  children  fhould  be  regulated  with 
great  attention.  Many  an  infant  is  loll  in  confequence  of 
improper  fond;  for  a Rate  of  irritation  in  the  Romach  and  in- 
teRines,occafioned  by  crude  and  ill-digeRed  aliment, is  one  of 
the  moft  prolific  lources  of  c nvulfions  in  the  early  periods, 
and  of  marafmus  and  tabes  afterwards.  Here,  as  in  moft 
other  points,  we  chiefly  err,  by  negledingthe  intimitions  of 
nature.  The  proper  food  for  infants  is  pointed  in  the  milk 
of  the  parent,  and,  therefore,  in  our  attempts  to  fubfiitute  a 
diet,  when  that  is  not  to  be  procured,  or  is  not  in  fufficient 
abundance,  it  behoves  us  to  imitate  the  food  of  nature. 

Di  ZT- Drinks,  a form  of  phyfic,  including  all  the  medi- 
cated wines,  wheys,  and  ales,  ufed  in  chronic  cafes.  They 
require  a courfe  or  continuance  to  anfwer  any  intention  of 
moment.  In  acute  cafes  they  are  of  no  ufe  ; but  where  the 
diforder  of  the  conRitution  is  gradually  to  be  gained  upon, 
much  help  may  be  had  from  them. 

Diet,  or  Dyet,  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  affembly  of  the  Rates 
or  circles  of  the  empire,  or  Poland,  to  deliberate  and  concert 
m^afures  for  the  public  good. 

The  general  diet  of  the  empire  is  ordinarily  he'd  at  Ratif- 
bon.  It  confifl?  of  the  emperor  in  perfon,  or  by  his  repre- 
fentative  or  commifiary  ; the  nine  eieftors,  three  of  whom 
are  ecclefiaRic,  and  the  other  fix  fecular,  forming  the  elect- 
oral college  ; the  ecclefiafiical  princes,  viz.  archbifhops, 
bifhops,  abbots,  and  abbeffes,  and  the  fecular  princes,  form- 
ing tiie  fecond  college;  and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  im- 
perial cities,  who  confiitute  the  third  college,  and  are  di- 
vided into  two  benches,  viz.  that  of  Suabia  and  of  the 
Rhine.  This  diet  has  been  ufually  fummoned  by  the  empe- 
ror, but  there  are  fome  cafes  in  which  the  eleftors  have 
fummoned  it  without  his  confent,  or  requeRed  him  to  fum- 
mon  it.  In  the  abfence  of  the  emperor  the  right  of  convo- 
cation belongs  to  the  king  of  the  Romans.  The  diet  makes 
laws,  raifes  taxes,  determines  differences  between  the  feveral 
princes  and  Rates,  and  relieves  the  fubjeftsfrom  the  oppref- 
fions  of  their  fovereigns.  The  diets  of  the  empire  were 
originally  the  fame  with  affemblies  of  March  and  May, 
held  by  the  kings  of  France  : they  met,  at  leaR,  once  a year ; 
and  every  freeman  had  a right  to  be  prefent.  Thefe  were 
affemblies,  in  which  the  monarch  deliberated  with  his  fub- 
je£ts,  concerning  their  common  intereR : but  when  the 
princes,  dignified  ecclefiaRies,  and  barons,  acquired  territo- 
rial and  independent  jurifdiCtion,  the  diet  became  an  affem- 
bly of  the  feparate  Rates,  which  formed  a confederacy  of 
which  the  emperor  was  the  head.  Whiff  the  conRitution  of 
the  empire  remained  in  its  primitive  form,  the  feveral  mem- 
bers of  the  diet  were  obliged  to  attend  in  perfon,  otherwife 
he  not  only  loR  his  vote,  but  was  liable  to  a heavy  penalty. 
When  the  members  of  the  diet  became  independent  Rates, 
the  right  of  fuffrage  was  annexed  to  the  territory  or  dignity, 
not  to  the  perfon;  and  the  members  might  fend  their  deputies, 
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as  princes  fend  ambafladors.  By  degree*  any  member,  who 
pofitfled  more  than  one  of  thofe  ftates  or  chara&ers,  which 
entitle  to  a feat  in  the  diet,  was  allowed  a proportionable 
number  of  fuffrages.  The  Imperial  cities  alfo,  as  foon  as  they 
became  free  and  acquired  independent  jurifdiftion,  were  re- 
ceived as  members  of  the  diet.  The  powers  of  the  diet 
extend  to  every  thing  relative  to  the  common  concern  of 
the  Germanick  body,  or  that  even  intereft  or  affedl  it  as  a 
confederacy.  The  diet  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  inferior 
adminiftration  in  the  different  dates,  unlefs  that  happens  to 
threaten  or  difturb  the  general  fafety.  Robertfon’s  Hift. 
Charles  V.  vol  i.  p.  462. 

The  term  diet  is  alfo  applied  to  the  affembly  of  eledlcrs 
for  the  choice  of  an  emperor  or  king  of  the  Romans  : this 
is  ufually  held  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main. 

The  general  diet  of  Poland  was  by  the  laws  only  to  be 
held  every  two  years  ; but  prefiing  occafions  convened  them 
every  year  ; the  laws  alfo  confined  their  fitting  to  fifteen 
days,  but  they  frequently  protradfed  it  to  fix  weeks.  The 
ufual  place  was  at  Warfaw,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom; 
though  it  has  been  often  held  at  other  places : in  efFedt, 
as  by  the  laws  every  third  diet  wa3  to  be  convened  at 
Grodno,  in  Lithuania;  whenever,  for  particular  reafon3,  it 
was  judged  meet  to  change  the  order,  and  hold  it  elfewhere, 
the  nobility  of  the  grand  duchy  mull  have  confented  to  it. 
It  was  the  king  who  fixed  the  time,  and  fummoned  it  by  circu- 
lars letters  fent  to  all  the  palatines.  In  an  interregnum  the 
archbifhop  of  Gnefna  called  the  diet. 

The  feveral  particular  diets,  which  were  held  fix  weeks 
before  the  general  one,  fent  three  deputies  each,  chofen  out 
of  the  members  thereof. 

In  Poland  there  were  likewife  diets  on  horfeback,  held 
in  the  champagne,  or  country,  fuch  were  thofe  wherein  they 
chofe  their  king.  They  were  called  pofpolites.  See  Poland. 

There  are  likewife  diets  held  in  Switzerland  ; diets  of  the 
Proteftant  cantons  ; diets  of  the  Catholic  cantons  ; and  gene- 
sal  diets.  The  firft  afTemble  at  Araw,  and  are  convoked  by 
the  canton  of  Zurich  ; the  fecond  at  Lucern,  convoked  by 
the  canton  of  that  name;  the  third,  compofed  of  the  de- 
puties of  all  the  cantons,  both  Proteftant  and  Catholic,  is 
held  twice  a year,  at  the  end  of  June,  and  the  beginning  of 
.December,  and  meets  at  Baden.  It  is  the  canton  of  Zurich 
which  has  the  right  of  convening  it.  See  Switzerland. 

DIETA,  in  our  Cld  Law  Booh , denotes  a day’s  jour- 
ney. “ Omnis  rationabilis  dieta  conftat  ex  viginti  milliari- 
fous.”  Fleta. 

DIETERSTORFF,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  archduchy  of  Auftria;  four  miles  S.S.W.  of  Tuln. 

DIETETIC,  Di/etetica,  that  part  of  phyiic  which 
confiders  the  way  of  living,  with  relation  to  food,  fuitable 
to  particular  cafes.  See  Diet. 

DIETFURTH,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  centre  of  Bavaria,  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Altmuhl ; 19  miles  weft  of  Ratifbon. 

DIETHUSA,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  ifland  of  the 
^Lgean  fea  ; reprefented  by  Pliny  as  a deferted  ifland. 

DIETMANFRIED,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Swabia,  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Kempton  ; 
eight  miles  N.N.W.  of  Kempton. 

DIETRICH,  or  Dietricy,  Christian  William 
Ernest,  in  Biography , a painter  and  engraver  of  confider- 
.able  merit,  was  born  at  Weimar  in  1712,  and  refided  chiefly 
at  Drefden,  where  he  was  profeffor  of  the  academy  of  arts. 
As  a painter  he  poffeffed  extenfive  abilities,  and  fucceedcd 
both  in  hiftory  and  landfcape.  He  alfo  engraved  a great 
number  of  fmall  fubjedts  from  bis  own  compofitions,  in  the 
fiyJe  of  Oftade,  of  Lairefle,  and  of  Salvator  Rofa.  Seve- 


ral of  thefe  etchings  are  very  rare.  A print  by  this  mailer 
of  a “ Satyr  entertained  by  a Peafant  and  hi*  Family,”  is 
finely  drawn  and  admirably  executed:  it  is  dated  1739. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  not  afeertained.  Strutt. 

DIETRICHSTEIN,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of 
Auftria,  in  Upper  Carinthia,  belonging  to  the  prince  of 
Dietrichftein.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Geyl,  three  miles 
weft  of  Arnoldftein. 

DIETTER,  Christian  Ludwig,  in  Biography , bom 
at  Ludwilburg,  1757,  performer  on  the  violin,  compofer, 
and  maitre  de  chapelie  to  the  duke  of  Wirtenburg,  at  Stutt- 
gard.  He  was  one  of  the  firft  fcholars  of  his  ferene  high- 
nefs’s  academy,  where  he  at  firft  ftudied  painting,  and  had 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  ledlures  in  mythology,  hiftory, 
and  geography;  but  devoted  all  his  leifure  hours  to  mufic. 
The  duke,  obferving  his  mufical  talents,  adviftd  him  to  cul- 
tivate them  exclufively.  He  accordingly  ftudied  under 
Schubart,  and  the  celebrated  violinift,  Celeftini,  who  came 
from  Rome  to  England  with  the  late  duke  of  Dorfet,  and 
after  remaining  in  London  feveral  years,  went  to  Stuttgai  d, 
where  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  opera-band.  Ditter, 
whofe  thirft  for  knowledge  wa3  infatiable,  wilhing  to  ftudy 
the  theory  of  mufic  regularly,  and  finding  that  he  could  get 
no  inftrudlions  from  the  maeftro  di  cappelia  Bononi,  ftudied 
the  works  of  Jomelli,  and  other  famous  compofers  ; and  in 
the  year  1778  gained  a prize  medal  for  eompofition, 
which  he  had  gained  two  years  before  on  the  violin.  He 
continued  to  refide  in  the  duke’s  academy,  or  confervatorio, 
till  the  year  1781,  and  compofed  various  works  for  the 
theatre  as  well  as  for  public  concerts. 

DIETZ,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  on  the  river  Lahn,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  principality  of  Nafiau  Dietz,  and  as  fuch 
belonging  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  lince  the  peace  of 
Tilfit,  in  the  confcription  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Weftphalia. 
It  is  18  miles  E.  of  Coblentz,  30  N.  of  Mayence.  Lat.  50* 
22’.  See  Nassau. 

DIEU,  Lewis  de,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  proteftant 
divine,  was  born  at  Flufning  about  the  year  1590,  where  he 
afterwards  became  pallor  to  the  French  church.  He  was  an 
ufeful  and  popular  preacher,  and  might  have  been  appointed 
court  minifter  at  the  Hague,  an  honour  which  he  declined, 
though  preffed  upon  him  by  prince  Maurice  of  Orange,  who 
had  heard  him  preach  at  Zealand.  In  1619,  he  was  appointed 
affiftant  to  his  uncle  at  the  Walloon  college  at  Leyden  ; 
the  duties  of  this  fituation  he  performed  with  diligence  and 
credit,  until  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1642. 
His  publications  were  moftly  theological  ; fuch  as  <c  A 
Commentary  on  the  Four  Gofpels  “ Notes  on  the  A£ls  of 
the  Apoftles ;”  &c.  &c.  M.  Bayle  has  given  the  titles  of  a 
long  lift  ofworks,  which  he  publifhed  during  his  life,  or  which 
were  given  to  the  world  foon  after  his  deceafe.  By  them  it 
fhould  feem  that  he  was  a learned  and  very  refpe&able  divine. 
Bayle.  Moreri. 

Dieu,  1 lie,  or  l' lie  d’Teu,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  oa 
the  weftern  coaft  of  France,  9 miles  S.W.  of  Saint  Jean  de 
Mont,  and  15  W.  of  Saint  Gilles.  W.  long.  20  10'.  N.  lat. 
46°  50'.  It  is  a rock  of  granite,  of  a fuperficies  of  nearly 
four  miles,  covered  with  a very  thin  foil  of  a fandy  earth,  the 
produce  of  which  is  hardly  fuffieient  for  the  confumption  of 
its  inhabitants  for  the  fpace  of  three  or  four  months.  The 
paftures  are  fo  fcanty,  that  they  feed  only  a very  few  cows 
and  fheep.  The  women  till  the  gr  und,  moil  of  the  men 
being  engaged  as  failors  and  fifhermen.  There  is  one  fmall 
town,  the  harbour  of  which  is  inconvenient,  and  incapable  of 
being  fitted  for  trade.  The  whole  ifland  contains  fix  fquare 
leagues,  or  27,600  French  arpens.  It  forms  a canton  of 
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the  diftrict  of  the  Sables  d’Olonne,  in  the  department  of  La 
Vendee.  The  town  has  1049  inhabitants.  The  whole 
canton  or  iiland  has  two  communes,  and  205.3  inhabitants. 
Herbin.  Statiftique  de  la  France. 

Dieu  le  Fit,  a fmail  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Pr  6me,  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrift  of  Mon- 
telimart,  15  miles  E.  of  that  place.  It  has  fome  mineral 
fprings,  one  of  which  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  great 
quantity  of  native  vitriol  which  its  water  contains.  This 
water,  taken  inwardly,  is  an  excellent  remedy  againll  thofe 
difeafes  of  the  eyes  which  require  tonics  ; it  diffipates  inflam- 
mation, ftrengthens  the  light,  and  cures  befides  all  cutaneous 
difeafes,  and  long-ftanding  ulcers. 

The  population  of  Dieu-le-Fit  amounts  to  2847  indivi- 
duals. The  canton  contains,  upon  a territorial  extent  of 
330  kiliometres,  16  communes,  and  8636  inhabitants. 

Dieu  fs3  mon  droit,  q d.  God  and  my  right,  the  motto  of 
the  arms  of  England,  iirft  given  by  king  Richard  I.  to  in- 
timate, that  he  held  not  his  empire  in  vaffalage  of  any 
mortal. 

It  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  Edward  III.  when  he  firft 
claimed  the  crown  of  France  ; and  it  was  continued,  without 
interruption,  to  the  time  of  king  William  III.  who  ufed  the 
motto  Je  maintiendray  ; though  he  commanded  the  former  to 
be  retained  on  the  great  feal.  The  fame  is  to  be  underftood 
of  the  late  queen  Anne,  who  ufed  the  motto  Semper  eadem  ; 
which  had  been  before  ufed  by  queen  Elizabeth. 

Dieu  fon  aft,  in  Law,  are  words  often  ufed  in  our  old 
law  ; and  it  is  a maxim  in  law,  that  the  aft  of  G 'd  (hall  pre- 
judice no  man.  Therefore,  if  a houfe  be  blown  down  by  a 
temped,  thunder,  or  lightning-,  the  ltffee  or  tenant  for  life  or 
years,  fhall  be  excufed  in  wafte.  Liltewife  he  hath  by  the 
law  a fpecial  intereft  to  take  timber  to  build  the  houfe  again 
for  his  habitation.  (4  Rep.  63.  11  Rep.  82.)  So  when 

the  condition  of  a bond  confifts  of  two  parts  in  the  disjunc- 
tive, and  both  are  poffible  at  the  time  of  che  obligation  made, 
and  afterward  one  of  them  becomes  impofiible  by  the  aft  of 
God,  the  obligor  is  not  bound  to  perform  the  other  part. 
{1 3 Rep.  22.)  And  wdnre  a perfon  is  bound  to  appear  in 
court  at  a certain  day,  if  before  the  day  he  dieth,  the  obliga- 
tion is  faved,  &c.  See  Bond. 

D1EUE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Meufe,  and  diftrift  of  Verdun,  on  the  Meufe  ; fix 
miles  S.  of  Verdun. 

DIEULISFI,  a river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the 
Stour,  near  Sturminfler,  in  D'irfctfhire. 

DIEULOWARD,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Meurte,  on  the  Mofelle,  and  dillriftof  Pont-a- 
Mouffon  ; three  leagues  N.  N.  W of  Nancy. 

D1EUPART,  Charles,  in  Biography,  we  believe,  was 
a native  of  France,  but  who  had  relidcd  fo  long  in  England, 
that  his  name  only  fuggefled  the  idea  of  his  not  being  au 
Englifhman.  We  have  been  informed,  by  thofe  who  re- 
membered him,  that  he  was  a correft  and  firm  performer 
on  the  violin,  and  affociated  with  Clayton,  and  Nicola 
Haym,  as  leader  of  the  band  at  Drury-lane  and  Dorfet- 
gardens,  in  the  firft  attempts  at  operas,  after  the  Italian 
manner.-  Dieupart,  confequently,  played  the  firft  violin  in 
the  operas  of  Arfinoe,  and  Camilla,  when  they  were  per- 
fo-med  in  1705,  entirely  in  Englifh  ; and  in  1707,  ’n  Ad- 
difon’s  Rofamond,  fet  by  Clayton.  But  on  the  arrival  of 
Valentini,  when  operas  were  performed  half  in  Englifh, 
and  half  in  Italian;  and  in  1710,  on  the  arrival  of  Nicolini 
and  Handel,  Clayton,  Haym,  and  Dieupart,  difcouraged 
from  any  further  attempts  at  operas  by  Englifh  performers, 
were  obliged  to  folicit  the  encouragement  of  the  public  in 
eftabhfhing  a concert,  which  they  propofcd  to  carry  on 
Vol.  XI. 


jointly  at  Clayton’s  houfe,  in  York  buildings,  where  thetc 
was  a large  room,  which  had  long  been  appropriated  to  con- 
ceits. Tne  propofals  for  this  undertaking  are  inferted  in 
two  letters  printed  in  the  Speftator,  Nos  238  and  27?.  This 
aftociation  continued  but  a fhort  time;  for,  in  1711,  we 
find  Clayton  engaged  with  fir  Richard  Steele,  in  a fub- 
feription  at  York  buildings.  Haym  went  to  the  Haymarket, 
became  a performer  in  the  opera  band,  was  frequently  the 
opera  poet,  and  fometimes  the  compofer  ; while  Dieupart 
betook  himfelf  to  teaching  the  harpfichoid,  and  was  admitted 
in  that  capacity  into  fome  of  the  belt  families  in  the  king- 
dom ; but  late  in  life,  he  degenerated  into  negligence  and 
a vulgar  tafte ; leading  low  concerts  at  ale-houfes  in  obfeure 
parts  of  the  town,  where  he  won  all  hearts  by  his  neat  and 
elegant  manner  of  playing  Corelli’s  folo3,  which  he  might 
have  done  in  better  company,  if,  like  poor  Smai  t the  poet,  he 
had  not,  during  hisderangement, preferred  foul  linen  to  clean. 
Dieupart  had  a great  paiTion  for  difguifing  himfelf  like  a 
common  fidler,  and  playing  in  booths  at  fairs..  The  late 
Mr.  Naphthaii  Frankee  (a  firft  rate  dilettante  on  the  violin) 
found  him  out  at  May  fair  in  that  capacity,  by  his  ftyle  of 
playing,  in  which  he  did  not  remember  to  difguife  his  bow, 
his  tone,  or  his  tafte.  He  died  about  the  year  1740  at  a 
great  age,  and  in  very  indigent  circumftanccs.  We  find  in 
the  Dutch  catalogues  of  the  time,  fix.fets  of  harpfichord  lef- 
fons  by  Dieupart,  which  he  afterwards  transformed  into 
concertos  for  the  violin,  flute,  bafe-viol,  and  arch  lute. 

DIEUZE  or  Dieuse,  in  Geography,  a fmail  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Meurthe,  chief  place  of  a 
canton  in  the  diftrift  of  Chateau  Saline,  fituated  on  the  river 
Seille,  between  Metz  and  Saverne,  fix  miles  E.  of  Marfal,  and 
27  N.  W.  of  Nancy.  Lat.  48°  50'.  It  has  the  richeft  fait 
lprings  in  France.  Their  annual  produce  averages  256,90s 
French  quintaux. 

Dieuze  contains  3.344  inhabitants.  The  canton  reckons 
10,050,  diftnbuted  in  24  communes,  upon  a territorial 
extent  of  187-5  kdiometres.  Herbin  Statiftique  de  la 
France. 

DIEXAHiEDRIA,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  ipars.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
twice , 'Jt.Jix,  and  iSpa,,  Jide.  The.  bodies  of  this  genus  are 
fpars,  compofed  of  twice  fix  planes,  being  formed  of  two 
hexsedral  pyramids,  joined  bafe  to  bafe,  without  any  interme- 
diate column.  Of  this  genus  there  are  only  two  known  fpe- 
cies : I.  One  with  long,  narrow,  and  fharp-pointed  pyramids, 
found  in  Lamb’s-cave  on  Mendip  hills:  and,  2.  One  with 
long,  broad,  and  obtufe  pyramids : this  is  found  in  the  mine 
of  Goffelar  in  Saxony,  and  in  many  of  the  mines  of  the 
Hartz  Foreft.  Hill’s  Hift.  of  Foffils,  p.  213. 

DIEXODUS,  in  Rhetoric,  is  ufed  for  digrejjlon, 

which  Le. 

DJEZAN,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  of  Arabia,  fituated 
on  a cape  of  the  Red  fea,  which  forms  one  fide  of  a large 
bay,  in  N.  lat.  160  45’.  It  is  built,  like  other  towns,  on  the 
coaft,  with  ftraw  and  mud.  It  was  once  a confiderable 
place  for  trade,  but  fince  coffee  hath  been  fo  much  in  de- 
mand, of  which  they  have  none,  that  commerce  is  removed  to 
Loheia  and  Hodeida.  It  is  an  ufurpation  from  the  territory 
of  the  Imam,  by  a fheriff  of  the  family  of  Beni-Haffan,  called 
“ Bovarifh.”  The  inhabitants,  fays  Bruce,  are  all  fheriffs,  in 
other  terms,  troublefome  ignorant  fanatics.  This  town  is 
peculiarly  fubjeft  to  fevers.  The  faunteit , fignifying  Pha- 
raoh's worm,  or  worm,  is  very  frequent  here.  The  place 
abounds  with  excellent  fifh,  and  fruit  which  is  brought  from 
the  mountains,  whence  they  are  alfo  fupplied  with  very- 
good  water. 

DIEZE  Maxi  me  of  Rameau,  in  Mufic , is  an  interval 
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whofe  ratio  is  or  23  2 + / -f-  2 m,  which  is  the  Semi- 
ton e fubminimts , which  fee. 

Dieze  Major  of  Rameau,  is  an  interval  whofe  ratio  is 
or  21  2 + 2 m,  which  is  the  enharmonic  Diesis,  which 
fee. 

Dieze  Minor  of  Rameau,  is  an  interval  whofe  ratio  is 
Z°li,  or  15  2 +/+  rn,  which  is  the  Hyperoche,  which  fee 

Dieze  Minims  of  Rameau,  is  an  interval  whofe  ratio 
is  l%xslb  or  14  2+/+^!  its  common  logarithm  is 
.993.0612,9682.  It  refults  from  the  addition  of  the  fol- 
lowing intervals,  viz.  a diafchifma  and  a minor  refidual : 
a major  comma  and  a medius  refidual;  alio  as  the  difference 
of  the  following  intervals,  viz.  a fchifma  from  an  hyperoche; 
a major  comma  from  a femitone  fubminimis;  and  a femi- 
tone  minimum  from  a limma  ; alfo  a major  third  ana  five 
minor  thirds  from  four  minor  fourths,  which  laid  gives  a 
practical  method  of  tuning  the  dieze  minime  on  an  or- 
gan, Sec. 

DIFF,  is  the  name  of  an  inflrument  of  mafic  among  the 
Arabs,  ferving  chiefly  to  beat  time  to  the  voice  : it  is  a hoop, 
fometimes  with  pieces  of  brafs  fixed  to  it  to  make  a jingling, 
over  which  a piece  of  parchment  is  diftended.  It  is  beat 
with  the  fingers,  and  is  the  true  tympanum  of  the  ancients. 
Ruflell’s  Hitt.  of  Aleppo,  p.  94. 

DIFFARREATION,  among  the  Romans,  a ceremony 
whereby  the  divorce  of  their  priefts  was  folemnized. 

The  word  comes  from  the  prepofition  dis ; which  is 
ufed  in  compofnion,  for  divifion,  or  feparation  ; and  farrea- 
tlo  a cere  « any  with  wheat,  of  far , wheat. 

D ffarreation  was  properly  the  diffolving  of  marriages,  con- 
tracted by  confarreation  ; which  were  thofeof  the  pontifices, 
or  priefts.  Feftus  fays,  it  was  performed  with  a wheaten 
cake.  Vigenere  will  have  confarreation  and  diffarreation  to 
be  the  fame  thing. 

DIFFERENCE,  in  Logic,  an  effential  attribute  belong- 
ing to  fome  fpecies,  and  not  found  in  the  genus  ; being  the 
idea  that  defines  the  fpecies. 

Thus,  body  and  fpirit  are  the  two  fpecies  of  fubftance, 
which  in  their  ideas  include  fomething  more  than  is  included 
in  the  idea  of  fubftance.  In  body,  for  inftance,  is  found 
impenetrability,  and  extenficn  ; in  fpirit,  a power  of  think- 
ing, and  reafoning  : fo  that  the  difference  of  body  is  impene- 
trable extenlion,  and  the  difference  of  fpirit  is  cogitation. 

Difference,  in  Mathematics , the  excefs  of  one  quantity 
above  another. 

When  a lefs  quantity  is  fubtracfed  from  a greater,  what 
remains  is  called  the  difference. 

It  was  a fundamental  princip'icamong'.he  ancient  geometers, 
that  the  difference  of  any  two  unequal  quantities,  by  which 
the  greater  exceeds  the  letter,  may  be  added  to  itfelf,  till  it 
{hall  exceed  ary  propofed  finite  quantity  of  the  fame  kind. 
This  principle  feems  inconuftent  with  the  fuppofition  of  an 
infinitely  fmall  quantity  or  difference,  which  added  to  itfelf 
any  number  of  times,  is  never  to  be  fuppofed  to  become 
equal  to  any  finite  quantity  whatfoever  ; which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  modern  method  of  irifinitefimals.  However,  this 
Eft  may,  with  prooer  caution,  be  made  ufetul  and  accurate. 

Diff  er.es  ce  of  longitude  of  t wo  places,  is  an  arch  of  the 
equator  intercepted  between  the  meridians  of  the  places. 

Difference,  Afcenfional,  in  AJlronomy.  See  Ascen- 
sional. 

Differences,  in  Heraldry,  certain  additaments  to  coat- 
armour;  wbtrebv  fomething  is  altered,  or  added,  to  diftinguifh 
the  younger  families  from  the  eider,  or  to  fhew  how  far  they 
are  removed  from  the  principal  houfe.  They  are  called,  in 
Latin,  diminutiones,  and  difceraicula  annorum  ; and,  by  the 
French,  brifurcs. 


Of  thefe  differences  Sylv.  Morgan  gives  us  nine,  which 
obtain  principally  among  us:  viz.  the  iabel,  which  denotes 
the  firft  and  eldeft  fon  ; the  crefcent,  the  fecond  ; the  mullet, 
the  third  ; the  martlet,  the  fourth  ; the  annulet,  the  fifth  ; 
the  fleur-de-lis,  the  fixth  ; the  rofe,  the  feventh  ; the  crofs- 
moline,  the  eighth  ; and  the  eight-foil,  the  ninth.  See  each 
under  its  proper  article. 

Again,  as  the  firft  differences  are  fingle  for  the  fons  of 
the  firft  houfe,  or  defeent ; the  fons  of  the  younger  houfes 
are  differed  by  combining  or  putting  the  faid  differences 
upon  each  other.  As  the  firft  differences  are,  the  label, 
crefcent,  & c.  for  the  firft  houfe ; the  difference  for  the  fecond 
houfe  is  the  label  on  a crefcent.  for  the  firft  of  that  houfe, 
during  his  father’s  life  only;  for  the  fecond,  a crefcent 
charged  with  a crefcent ; for  the  third  brother  of  the  fecond 
houfe,  a mullet  on  a crefcent,  See.  Sifters,  except  of  the 
blood  royal,  have  no  other  mark  of  difference  in  their  coats 
of  arms  befides  the  form  of  the  efcutcheon.  See  Lozenge. 

The  original  of  differences  is  controverted.  Camden  will 
have  them  to  have  begun  about  the  time'  of  king  Richard  I. 
Paradin  afligns  differences  worn  as  early  as  the  year  870. 
The  prefident  Fauchet  obferves  differences  to  have  been 
hereditary  in  the  French  families  before  the  time  of  Louis  !e 
Gros,  who  came  to  the  crown  in  the  year  11 10.  Moreau 
refers  them  to  the  time  of  St.  Louis  ; and  Lallonette,  Belle- 
foreft,  See.  to  that  of  Philip  Auguftus.  The  occafion  of  their 
rife  is  well  accounted  for  by  Coiombiere. 

All  nations,  fays  he,  prefer  the  e'deft  brothers  to  the 
younger  ; whence  thofe,  in  a direift  line,  fuccetding  to 
their  fathers,  and  hecoming  matters  of  their  lands,  took  on 
them  their  coat-armour,  without  any  change,  or  alteration  ; 
and  transmitted  the  fame  again  to  their  eldeft  fons  ; the 
younger  brothers,  or  baftards,  not  being  allowed  to  bear 
the  fame  arms,  without  fome  additional  mark,  to  diftinguifh 
them  from  the  elder.  Hence  fome  heralds,  he  goes  on, 
have  endeavoured  to  confine  them  to  certain  fixed  and  deter- 
minate figures,  for  diftinguifhing  the  fecond  from  the  firft, 
the  third  from  the  fecond,  and  fo  on  to  the  fixth  ; aflign- 
ing  the  fecond  a label,  the  third  a bordure,  the  fourth  an 
orle,  the  fifth  a battoon,  and  the  fixth  a bend  or  cottice. 
And  the  defeend-.uts  of  thefe  bear  double  differences,  or  dif- 
ferences charged  on  one  another  ; viz.  the  eldeft  fon  of  the 
fecond  fon  to  retain  his  paternal  coat,  with  the  difference  of 
the  label  of  three  points;  the  fecond,  the  label  of  four 
points;  the  third,  fuch  a label  on  a chief ; the  fourth,  a 
label  charged  with  certain  figures,  as  eaglets,  lioncels,  mart- 
lets,  crefcents,  rofes,  &c.  And,  for  the  fame  reafon,  the 
fecond  fon  of  the  third  fon  {hall  bear  a bordure  engrai!ed.<; 
the  third,  a bordure  charged  with  bezants,  or  tourteaux. 
Sec. 

But  the  fame  author  judges  the  fixing  any  certain  invari- 
able differences  at  all  an  abufe  ; becaufe  they  may  happen 
not  to  be  agreeable  to  the  paternal  coat,  but  very  much  de- 
face and  blemifh  it.  He  adds,  .that  many  other  figures,  be- 
fide  thofe  above-mentioned,  may  be  ufed  as  differences  ; 
as  (hells,  bezants,  cinquefoils,  and  a tho’ufand  more.  Some 
younger  families  have  made  the  difference  in  their  arms  by 
only  diminifhing  the  ordinaries,  or  changing  the  pollute  ; 
and  others,  by  only  changing  the'metr.l,  or  colour. 

It  mutt  be  added,  that  the  difference  may  be  of  metal  on 
metal,  or  colour  on  colour  ; which,  in  other  cafes,  is  falle 
heraldry. 

Differences,  Ancient.  See  Bordures. 

DIFFERENTIAL,  Differentials,  in.  the  Higher 
Geometry , an  infinitely  fmall  quantity,  or  a particle  of  quan- 
tity fo  fmall  as  to  be  lefs  than  any  affignable  one.  See 
Fluxion. 


It 


DIFFERENTIAL. 


It  is  called  a differential,  or  differential  quantity,  becaufe 
frequently  confidered  as  the  difference  of  two  quantities  j 
and,  as  fuch,  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  differentul  cal- 
culus. Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  the  Enghfh.  call  it  a mo- 
ment, as  being-  confidered  as  the  momentary  increafe  or  de- 
creafe  of  a variable  quantity.  Mr.  Leibn  tz,  and  others, 
call  it  alfo  an  infimtefimal.  See  Infinitesimal. 

Differential  of  the firjl.  fecond,  ifje.  degree.  See  DIF- 
FERENT IO-D I FFE  R EN  TI  A L 

D ifferential  calculus,  or  method , is  a method  of  dif- 
ferencing quantities  ; that  is,  of  finding  a differential,  or  in- 
finitely fmaii  quantity,  which,  taken  an  infinite  number  of 
times,  is  equal  to  a given  quantity.  See  Calculus,  Dif- 
ferential method , and  Fluxions. 

Differentio-Differenti al  calculus,  is  a method  of 
differencing  differential  quantities. 

As  the  11  /ii  of  a d’ifferential  is  the  letter  d prefixed  to  the 
quantity,  dx  is  the  differential  of  x;  that  of  a differential 
of  dxisdd.x,  and  the  differential  of  ddx  is  d d d x,  Sec. 
fimilar  to  the  fluxions  x,  x,  x,  See. 

Thus  we  have  degrees  of  differentials. 

The  differential  of  an  ordinary  quantity  is  called  a dif- 
ferential cf  the  firft  order  or  degree,  as  dx  ; that  of  the  fe- 
cond degree,  is  an  infinitefimal  of  a differential  quantity  of 
the  firft  degree,  as  ddx;  that  of  the  third  degree,  is  an 
iufiniteflmal  of  a differential  quantity  of  the  fecond  degree, 
as  d d d x,  and  fo  on. 

The  powers  of  d fferentials  are  differenced  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  powers  of  ordinary  quant  ties : arid,  again, 
as  compound  differentials  either  multiply  or  divide  each 
other,  or  are  powers  of  differentials  of  the  firft  degree  ; dif- 
ferentials are  differenced  after  the  fame  manner  as  ordinary 
quantities  ; and,  therefore,  the  differentio-differential  cal- 
culus is  the  fame,  in  effed,  with  the  differential,  or  the 
method  of  fluxions. 

Differential,  in  the  DoStrlne  of  Logarithms.  Kepler 
calls  the  logarithms  of  tangents  differentiales  ; which  we 
ufually  call  artificial  tangents.  See  Logarithm,  Meso- 
Logarithm,  and  Tangent. 

Differential  equation  is  ufed  by  fome  mathemati- 
cians for  an  equation  involving  infiniteiimal  differences,  or 
fluxions.  Thus  the  equation  3 x1  dx  — 2 axdx  + aydx 

j y-  d y + a x dy  = O in  the  foreign  notation,  or  3 x x x 

— 2 axx+ayx  — 3 / j + a xy  = o in  the  Englifh  nota- 
tion, is  called  a differential  equation.  But  thefe  equations 
ftiould,  confidently  with  the  Englifh,  or  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s 
notation,  be  rather  called  fluxiona!  equations.  Hence  fome 
of  our  mathematicians  have  applied  the  term  differential 
equations  in  another  fenfe,  to  certain  equations  defining  the 
nature  of  feriefes.  See  Series. 

D ifferential  method , in  Mathematics , an  appellation 
given  to  a metuod  of  finding  quantities  by  means  of  their 
fucceffive  differences. 

This  method  is  capable  of  very  extenfive  application  and 
rife,  in  the  conftruflion  of  tables,  fummation  of  feriefis,  See. 
It  was  firjl  ufed,  and  the  rules  of  it  laid  down,  by  Briggs, 
in  his  conftru&ion  of  logarithms  and  other  numbers,  much 
in  the  fame  manner  as  they  were  afterwards  taught  by  Cotes, 
in  his  “ Conftruftio  Tabularnm  per  Differentiae. ” See 
Briggs’s  Arithmetica  Logarithmica,  cap.  12,  13.  and  his 
“ Trigonometria  Britannica.” 

This  method  is  given  in  another  form  by  fir  Ifaac  New- 
ton in  the  fifth  lemma  of  the  third  book  of  his  Principr. 
He  treats  of  it  as  a mthod  of  deferibing  a curve  of  the 
parabolic  kind,  through  any  given  number  of  points  : And 
he  diftmguifhes  two  cafes  of  this  problem  ; the  firft,  when 


the  ordinates,  drawn  from  the  given  points  to  any  line  gfvea 
in  pofition',  are  at  equal  diftances  from  each  other  ; and  the 
fecond,  when  thefe  ordinates  are  not  at  equal  d fiancee. 
He  has  given  a folution  of  both  cafes,  but  without  demon- 
ftration  in  that  place,  which  has  fince  been  fuppiied  by-liim- 
felf  and  others.  See  his  Methodus  Differentialis,  publifhed 
with  other  tra&s  of  the  fame  author,  by  Mr.  Jones,  Lon- 
don, 1 y 1 1 ; and'Stirling’s  Explanation  of  the  N.-wtonian 
differential  method,  in  the  Phi1.  Tranf.  N°  362  ; Cotes,  De 
Methodo  Differential!  Newfoniana,  in  his  works  publifhed 
by  Dr.  Smith  ; Herman,  Phoronomia  ; and  Le  Seur  and 
Jacquier,  in  their  Comment  on  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Prin- 
cipia. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  methods  there  demon ftrated, 
by  fome  of  thefe  authors,  extend  to  the  defeription  of  any 
algebraic  curve  through  a given  number  of  points,  which 
fir  Ifaac,  writing  to  Mr.  Leibnitz,  mentions  as  a problem 
of  the  greateft  ufe. 

By  this  method,  fome  terms  of  a feries  being  given,  and 
fuppofed  to  be  placed  at  given  intervals,  anv  intermediate 
term  may  be  found  nearly  ; and  this  therefore  gives  a me- 
thod for  interpolations.  Briggs’s  Arith.  Log.  Newton 
Method.  Differ,  prop.  5.  Stirling’s  Method.  Diff. 

Any  curvilinear  figure  may  alfo  be  fquared  nearly,  of 
which  foine  ordinates  may  be  found.  Newt.  Meth.  Diff. 
prop.  6.  Cotes,  ubi  fupra.  Simpfon’s  Math.  D-ff  p.  115. 

And  tlvs  method  may  be  exfended  to  the  conlfrudlion  of 
mathematical  tables  by  interpolation.  Newt.  Meth.  Diff. 
in  Schol.  p.  100. 

The  fucceffive  differences  of  the  ordinates  of  parabolic 
curves,  becoming  ultimately  equal,  and  the  intermediate  or- 
dinate required,  being  determined  according  to  fir  Ifaac’s 
rules,  by  thefe  differences  of  the  cremates,  is  the  reafon  of 
this  method  being  called  the  differential  method.  To  be  a 
li'tle  more  particular. 

The  firft  cafe  of  fir  Ifaac’s  problem  amounts  to  this  : a 
feries  of  numbers,  placed  at  equal  intervals,  being  given,  to 
find  any  intermediate  number  of  that  leries  when  its  interval 
from  the  firft  term  of  the  feries  is  given. 

Subtract  every  term  of  the  feries  from  the  next  follow- 
ing, and  let  the  remainders  be  called  firft  differences  ; then 
fub tract  each  difference  from  the  next  following,  and  let 
thefe  remainders  be  called  fecond  differences ; again  let  each 
fecond  difference  be  fubtrafted  from  the  next  following,  and 
let  thefe  remainders  be  called  third  d'fferences,  and  fo  on  : 
then  if  A be  the  firil  term  of  die  feries,  a the  firft  of  the 
firft  differences,  d"  the  firit  of  the  fecond  differences,  d'"  the 
firft  of  the  third  differences.  See.  and  if  x be  the  interval  be- 
tween the  firit  term  of  the  feries  and  any  term  fought,  E, 
that  is,  let  the  number  of  terms  from  A to  E,  both  inciu- 
five,  be  = x + 1,  then  will  the  te-m  fought, 


_ , x d'  xx — 1 , 

E = A + — +■ d"  + 

1 1 . a 


x . x — 1 
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x 1 ’ x 3 1 
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Newtonian  in  this, 


icc. 

that 


which  ferie3 
the  quantities 


differs 

d" 


from  the 

du 

1.2.3s 


here  ufed,  fignify  the  fame  with  d ",  d",  ufed 

1 . 2 . 3 . 4 

by  fir  Ifaac  New'ton. 

Hence,  if  the  differences  of  any  order  become  equal,  that 
is,  if  any  of  the  quantities  d",  d"',  d'"1,  become  — o,  we 
fhall  have  a finite  expreffion  for  E,  the  term  fought ; it  be- 
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in g evident,  that  the  feries  mull  terminate  when  any  of  the 
differences  d",  d'",  & c.  become  = o.  

It  is  alfo  evident,  that  the  coefficients  , See.  of 

11.2 

the  differences,  are  the  uncise  of  the  binomial  theorem. 

E.  G.  Snppofe  it  were  required  to  find  the  log.  tangent 
6i  y,  i",  12'",  24"",  or  y,  1",  or  5',  1",  2066,  See. 

Take  out  the  log.  tangents  to  feveral  minutes  and  feconds, 
and  take  their  fir  ft  and  fecoad  differences,  thus  : 


f o" 

5 1 
5 2 
5 3 


Tang. 

7. 1626964 
7.1641417 
7.1655821 
7.1670178 


d' 

d" 

1445.3 

14404 

14357 

-49 

-47 

Here  A tr  7. 164147  ; x = fgs  '> 
mean  fecond  difference  d”  = — 48. 


d'  — 14404  ; and  the 
Hence 


A 7.1641417 

xd'  ....  2977 


X X — I 


1 I 


du 


4 


Therefore,  the  tangent  of  y,  1",  12'",  24"",  is  7.1644398 

A method  may  be  deduced  from  the  foregoing  expreffion, 
of  finding  the  fums  of  the  terms  of  fuch  a feries.  For  if 
we  imagine  a new  feries,  whereof  the  firft  term  fhall  be  = o, 
the  fecond  = A.,  the  third  = A 4 B,  the  fourth  = A 4 B 
+ C,  the  fifth  = A + B + C 4-  D,  and  fo  on,  it  is  plain 
that  the  affigning  one  term  of  this  feries  is  finding  the  lum 
of  all  the  terms,  A,  B,  C,  D,  See.  Now  fince  thofe  terms 
are  the  differences  of  the  fums  o,  A,  A 4 B.A  + B+C, 
A 4 B 4 C 4 D,  and  that  by  the  fuppofition,  fome  of  the 
differences  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  are  — o;  it  follows  that  fome  of 
the  differences  of  the  fums  wiil  alfo  be  = o ; and  that  whereas 


in  the  feries  A + x d'  + d",  Sec.  by  which  a term 

1 . 2 

was  affigned,  A reprefented  the  firft  term,  <?/'  the  firft  of 
the  firft°  differences,  and  that  x reprefented  the  interval 
between  the  firft  term  and  the  laft,  we  are  to  write  o 
inftead  of  A,  A inftead  of  d\  df  inftead  of  d , d in- 
ftead  of  d"',  Sec.  and  x 4 1 inftead  of  x,  which  being 


done,  the  feries  expreffing  the  fums  will  be  o 4 


x 4 1 


A 


X 1.x 
1 . 2 


I . x . x 4 1 
1.2.3 


d"  4,  Sec.  or  jr  4 1 


x A 4 —d’  4 

2 


X . X — T X . X — I . X — 2 

d"  4 

2.3  2.3. 4 


d'",  Sc c. 


Or,  again,  if  the  real  number  of  terms  of  the  lines  be 
called  z,  that  is,  if  z = x 4 1,  or  " — 1 = x,  we  fhall  have 


j ___  £ , - - 2 

the  fum  of  the  feries  = 2;  x A 4 c?  4 

2 2.3 

d"  4 1 d"'  4 , Sec.  See  De  Moivre, 

2.3.4 

Do£t.  of  Chances,  p.  59,  60.  Mifc.  Analyt.  p.  153.  Simp- 
lon’s Eff.  p.  9 y 

For  inftance,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  fum  of  fix  terms 
of  a feries  of  the  fquares  of  the  natural  numbers  1 4449 
4 16  4 25  4 36.  Thus, 
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Terms.  d! 
1 


4 

9 

16 

23,  &c. 


3 

5 

7 

9 


d" 

2. 

2. 

2 


d"> 


o 

o 


Here  A = 1 , d'  — 3,  d"  — 2,  d"!  ~ o,  and  z = 6.  The 
fum  confequently  will  be 


z — 1 z — 1 . z — 2 

= » X 1 4 X 3 d X 2 

2 2.3 

. iz  — 3 z z — 4 + 2 

= * x i + - 4- ■ 

2 3 

6 — 9492  + 2*  z — 6 z 4 4 
32  % X — ■ 


z. . r + z . 1+22;  6.7.13 

z x -7 = r =— 7— =91- 


This  eafy  example  will  be  fufficient  to  fliew  the  applica- 
tions of  this  rule.  Thofe  who  are  defirous  of  feeing  its  ufe 
in  queftions  of  chance,  may  confnlt  M.  de  Moivre’s  Doc- 
trine of  Chances,  p.  39,  feq.  Various  other  inftances  of 
the  ufe  of  this  rule  in  finding  fums  of  progrtflions  of 
figurative  members,  See.  may  be  ften  in  Mifc.  Analyt. 
p.  I54> 

As  to  the  differential  method,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
though  fir  Ifaac  and  others  have  treated  it  as  a method  of 
defenbing  an  algebraic  curve,  at  leaft  of  the  parabolic  kind, 
through  any  number  of  given  points  ; yet  the  confideration 
of  curves  is  not  at  all  effeiitial,  though  it  may  help  the  ima- 
gination. The  deferiptisn  of  a parabolic  curve  through 
given  points,  is  the  fame  problem  as  the  affigning  of  quanti- 
ties from  their  given  differences,  which  may  always  be  done 
by  algebra,  and  by  the  refolution  of  fimple  equations.  See 
Mr.  Stirling’s  Methodus  Differentialis,  p.  97.  This  ingeni-. 
ous  author  has  treated  fully  of  the  differential  method,  and 
{hewn  its  ufe  in  the  folution  of  fome  very  difficult  problems. 
See  Series. 

Differential  fcale,  in  sllgebra,  is  ufed  for  the  fcale  of 
relation  fubtrafted  from  unity.  See  Recurring  Series. 

DIFFORM,DiFFORMis,from  forma , ffiapt,  is  a word  ufed 
in  oppofiti®n  to  uniform;  and  fignifies  that  there  is  no  regu- 
larity in  the  form,  or  appearance,  of  a thing, 

ft  he  botanifts  ufe  it  as  a diftindtion  of  the  flowers  of  feveral 
fpecies  of  plants. 

DIFFRACTION  <+Light,  is  the  bending  of  the  rays 
of  light,  which  is  occalioned  by  their  palling  by  other  bodies. 
Thus,  if  the  light  of  the  fun  be  admitted  through  a hole  in  a 
room,  otherwile  darkened  or  doled,  the  image  of  the  frin 
within  the  room  will  be  found  to  be  larger  than  it  ought  to 
be,  if  the  rays  proceeded  in  ft  r nigh  t lines  from  the  fun  to  the 
fereen  within  the  room.  Alfo,  if  a hair,  a wire,  or  other 
(mailer  body,  be  placed  in  the  pencil  of  light  which  comes 
through  the  above-mentioned  hole,  the  image  of,  or  ftiadow 
of  it,  will  be  much  larger  than  the  hair  or  wire  itfelf  ; which 
{hews  that  the  rays  of  light  are  bent  in  paffing  by  the  fides 
of  the  hole,  or  of  the  hair,  tec.  This  bending  has  been  called 
diffraftion ; but  more  commonly  Inflection  of  Light, 
which  fee. 

DIFFUSE,  Diffusive,  is  chiefly  ufed  for  a prolix 
manner  of  writing,  Sec. 

A di&ionary  cannot  well  be  too  diffufive  : for  a man  is 

never 
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never  too  much  informed  of  the  word  he  wanted;  and  he  is 
not  obliged  to  read  that  part  of  the  explication  which  does 
not  concern  him. 

Adiffufive  ftvle  is  proper  for  difcourfes  in  the  demonftra- 
tive  kind.  Demofthenes  is  clofe,  and.concife;  Cicero,  on 
the  contrary,  is  diffufive. 

Diffuse,  in  Botanical  Phrafeology,  is  applied  to  the  loofely 
fpreading  panicle  of  Oats  and  many  other  grades,  and  of 
London  Pride  Saxifraga  umbrofa,  as  well  as  of  various  other 
flowers.  It  is  alfo  uled  to  characterize  the  Items  of  various 
plants  which  fpread  in  a lax  indeterminate  manner  on  the 
ground  ; for  inltance  the  Common  Chickweed  or  Stel/aria 
media,  Sm.  FI.  Brit,  and  the  no  lefs  common  Veronica  Cha- 
meedrys,  and  agrejlis,  fuch  Items  being  generally  procumbent 
at  their  origin,  and  afeending  towards  the  extremity. 

DIFFUSION,  from  diffundo , I pour  out.  I dilate,  the 
aft  whereby  a body  is  fpread,  or  Itretched  out,  fo  as  to  take 
up  more  fpace. 

The  fchoolmen  make  three  kinds  of  diffufion  : the  firlt, 
that  whereby  a pure  quality  is  diffufed  ; as  cold,  force,  &c. 
This  they  diltinguilh  into  equal,  whereby  equal  portions,  or 
degrees,  of  the  quality  are  diltributed  upon  equal  parts  of 
the  medium  ; thus,  when  a direft  motion  is  impreffed  on  a 
moveable,  ail  the  parts  of  the  moveable  receive  an  equal 
impetus ; and  unequal,  whyi  unequal  degrees  of  the  quality 
are  diftributed  on  different  parts  of  the  fubjeft ; thus  it  is, 
that  force  is  impreffed  on  a lever,  and  cold  propagated 
through  a medium. 

The  fecond  kind  of  diffufion  is  that  performed  by  the 
motion  of  bodies  : fuch  is  the  diftufion  of  light,  found,  fmeli, 
magnetic,  eleftric  virtues,  &c. 

The  third  is  performed  partly  by  the  motion  of  corpufcles, 
and  partly  by  the  diffufion  of  a quality  ; and  thus  they  hold 
fire  to  be  diffufed. 

But  the  modern  philofophers  rejeft  the  notion  of  qualities, 
and  their  diffufion.  According  to  them,  there  is  no  other 
diffufion,  but  that  of  corporeal  fubftance,  emitted  in  minute 
effluvia,  or  particles,  into  a kind  of  atmofphere  all  around  the 
body  ; which  diffufion  of  corpufcles  fome  call  atmofpherical, 
as  being  fuppofed  to  be  terminated  by  a circle,  whereof  the 
diffufing  body  is  the  centre.  Every  body,  it  is  now  proved, 
has  its  fphtre  of  aftivity,  or  diffufion,  within  which  the  par- 
ticles, or  corpufcles,  torn  from  it,  and  flying  away,  have  a 
fenfible  effeft  ; as  we  fee  in  odorou3,  ionorous,  See.  bodies. 
See  Quality  ; where  the  phyiicai  law  of  the  diffufion  of 
quafties  is  laid  down. 

DIG,  in  Agriculture , a term  which  is  fometimes  provin- 
cialiy  applied  to  a mattock,  and  which  iikewife  fignifies  the 
breaking  up  the  ground  by  a fpade  or  other  fimilar  tool. 

Dig,  in  Geography , a town  ot  Hindooftan,  in  the  country 
of  Mowat;  63  miles  fouth  of  Delhi. 

DIGAMMA.  See  F. 

DIGAMY,  the  fame  with  bigamy.  See  Bigamy. 

DIGASTRICUS,  in  Anatomy , one  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
lower  jaw,  called  alio  by  the  name  of  biventer  maxillae  infe- 
riors. It  is  deferi'oed  in  the  article  Deglutition. 

DIGBA,  in  Ancient  Geograph.,  a town  of  Alia,  fituated 
on  the  bank  of  the  Tigris.  Puny  places  it  in  Babylonia, 
and  Ptol-my  in  Mefopotamia. 

DIGBY,  Sir  Ken  ELM.  in  Biography , was  the  fon  of  fir 
Everard  Digby,  who  was  executed  tor  the  fhare  which  he 
had  in  the  gunpowder-piot.  Kenelm  was  but  three  years 
old  when  he  lolt  his  father.  Great  care  was  taken  to  initi- 
ate him  in  the  Protcftant  religion,  and  at  a proper  age  he 
was  fent  to  Oxford  to  complete  his  Audits-  He  then  made 
the  tour  of  Europe,  and  on  his  return  was  prefented  to  the 
king,  who  not  only  gave  him  a gracious  reception,  but  con- 


ferred on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  This  was  in 
1623.  He  afterwards  appeared  with  fplendourat  the  court 
of  Charles  I.,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  elteemed.  This 
prince  made  him  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber,  firlt  com- 
miflioner  of  the  navy,  and  a governor  of  the  Trinitv-houfe. 
He  Iikewife  granted  him  letters  of  reprifal  againft  the  Vene- 
tians, and  with  a fmail  fleet  fitted  out  at  his  own  expence, 
he  obtained  fome  brilliant  fucceffes.  He  had  long  been 
regarded  as  a prodigy  of  learning,  and  he  now  returned  to 
his  native  country  with  a high  reputation  for  true  valour 
and  enterprize.  Upon  a vifit  to  France  fir  Kenelm,  warmly 
affailed  by  fome  ecclefiaftics,  was  reclaimed  to  the  religion  of 
his  fathers,  and  in  1636  reconciled  himfelf  to  the  church  of 
Rome.  He  foon  difplayed  the  zeal  of  a new  convert,  by 
publicly  defending  the  faith  he  had  adopted,  in  two  diftinft 
works.  On  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  with  Scot- 
land, fir  Kenelm  was  inftigated  by  the  queen  to  write  to  the 
Catholics  of  England,  to  obtain  from  them  a voluntary 
contribution,  in  fupport  of  the  expedition  againft  the  Scots: 
for  this  he  was  afterwards  impril'oned  by  the  parliament; 
but  during  hts  confinement,  which  was  probably  not  very 
rigorous,  he  occup’ed  himfelf  with  philofophicai  fpecula- 
tions.  He  wrote  obfervations  on  the  “ Refigio  Medici”  of 
fir  Thomas  Browne,  which  have  been  highly  elteemed,  as 
well  on  account  of  the  politenefs  of  the  language,  as  the 
acutenefs  with  which  he  confutes  fome  of  the  notions  of  the 
author.  He  exhibited  alfo  a good  talte  for  allegorical  in- 
terpretations, by  an  elaborate  commentary  on  a ftanza  in 
the  ninth  canto  of  the  fecond  book  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  in. 
which  Spencer  has  introduced  fome  of  the  myfteries  relative 
to  numbers.  He  was  at  length  liberated,  and  went  to 
France,  where  he  was  well  received  ; and  at  this  period  he 
became  acquainted  with  Des  Cartes.  Thefe  philofophers-' 
had  many  long  and  learned  convcrfations  on  the  nature  of 
the  foul,  and  on  other  interefting  topics,  upon  fome  of 
which  they  could  not  agree  ; but  they  parted  full  of  mutual 
efteem  for  each  other.  At  Paris  he  publiflied,  in  1644,  his 
own  philofonhical  fyftern,  in  two  parts,  entitled  “ A Trea~ 
tife  of  the  Nature  of  Bodies,”  and  “ A Treatife  declaring 
the  Operations  and  Nature  of  Man’s  Soul,  out  of  which 
the  Immortality  of  reafonable  Souls  is  evinced.”  When 
the  caufe  of  Charles  was  hopelefs,  fir  Kenelm  came  over  to 
England,  to  make  compofition  for  his  eftate,  but  he  was  not 
permitted  to  remain  in  England,  and  parliament  denounced 
againil  him  the  penalty  of  death,  fhould  he  return  again 
without  permiffion.  This  was  granted  him  by  Cromwell 
in  1655,  when  he  continued  engaged  in  his  own  affairs  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  was  like- 
wife  employed  in  conciliating  the  Catholic  party  to  the  pro- 
teftor’s  adminiftration,  upon  the  condition  of  a free  tolera- 
tion, a meafure  to  which  Cromwell  was  by  no  means  averfe. 
Sir  Kenelm  refided  in  the  fouth  of  France  in  i6$6  and 
1657,  frequenting  the  fociety  of  the  learned  and  ingenious, 
before  whom  he  was  fond  of  making  a parade  of  his  phi- 
lofophical  knowledge.  Fie  afterwards  refided  in  Germany 
for  two  years ; but  on  the  reftoration  he  came  again  to  his 
native  country,  where  he  met  with  a polite  reception  at 
court,  but  was  not  brought  forward  into  aftive  life.  Hence- 
forward he  fpent  his  time  in  a learned  retreat,  frequenting 
the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society/,  of  which  he  was  a mem- 
ber, and  receiving  the  vifits  of  men  of  fcience,  at  his  own 
houfe  in  Covent  Garden.  He  fuffered  very  much  from  re- 
peated attacks  of  the  ftone,  which,  in  1 66$,  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  at  the  age  of  fixty-two.  In  early  life  lord  Claren-- 
don  deferibed  fir  Kenelm  as  a man  of  a very  extraordinary 
perfon  and  prefence,  which  drew  the  eyes  of  all  men  upon  > 
him,  which  were  more  fixed  by  a wonderful  graceful  beha- 
viour^ 
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t'our,  a flowing  courtcfy  and  civility,  and  fucb  a volubility 
of  language  as  furprifed  and  delighted  ; and  though  in  an- 
other man  it  might  have  appeared  to  have  fomewhat  of  af- 
fectation, it  was  marvelloufly  graceful  in  him,  and  feemed 
natural  to  the  li/.e  and  mould  of  his  perfon,  to  the  gravity 
of  his  motion,  and  the  tune  of  his  voice  and  delivery.  ’ He 
married  the  only  daughter  of  fir  Edward  Stanley,  fon  of 
the  earl  of  Derby,  by  whom  he  had  three  fons,  the  eldeft 
of  whom  was  killed  at  Brentford,  in  an  engagement  with 
the  parliament  forces  : the  youngeft  died  in  his  infancy,  and 
the  other  fon  left  two  daughters.  Biography  Brit. 

Digby,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the 
fonth-eaft  tide  of  Annapolis  bay,  tS  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Annapolis,  and  53  north  by  ealt  of  Yarmouth  ; it  is  one  of 
the  moft  confiderable  of  the  new  fettfements  in  this  province. 

Digby.  Cape,  a cape  on  the  eaftcoaftof  Kerguelen’s  land, 

S.  lat.  4c;0  23'.  E.  long.  78°  34'. 

DIGENA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia 
Felix.  Ptolemy. 

DIGENTI  A,  a river  of  Italy,  now  cal’ed  L\ncsn%a.  It 
paffrd  near  the  country -houfe  of  Horace,  and  difcharges 
itfrlf  into  the  Anio. 

DIGERI,  a people  of  Thrace.  Steph.  Byz. 

DICES,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Charcnte;  fix  miles  north- weft,  of  Ton- 

DIGEST,  Digestum,  a colle&ion  of  the  Roman  laws, 
ranged  and  digtfted  under  proper  tides,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Juftinian.  For  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  work  was  executed,  fee  Civil  Law, 

To  this  the  emperor  gave  the  force  of  a law,  by  a letter  at 
the  head -of  the  work,  which  ferves  it  as  a preface. 

The  din-eft  makes  the  firft  part  of  the  Roman  law,  and  the 
flrft  volume  of  the  corpus,  or  body,  of  the  civil  law,  con- 
tained in  fifty  books. 

It  was  tranflated  into  Greek  under  the  fame  emperor,  and 
called  Pandecta.  See  Pandects. 

Cujas  fays,  that  digelt  is  a common  name  for  all  books* 
difpofed  in  "a  good  order  and  economy  ; and  hence  it  is,  that 
Tertullian  calls  the  gofpel  of  St.  Luke  a digeft.  He  alfo 
calls  the  gofpels,  or  the  whole  New  Teftament,  our  digeft, 
in  allufion,  as  it  feems,  to  fome  colle&ion  of  the  Roman  laws 
digefted  into  order.  He  likewife  calls  the  Jewifh  feriptures 
facred  digefts  ; and  he  feems  to  ufe  the  word  digeft  elfe- 
where,  as  equivalent  to  writing,  or  work  in  general.  Adv. 
'Marc.  1.  iv.  c.  3.  Apolog.  c.  47.  Ad  Nation.  1.  ii.  c.  1. 

Hence  alfo,  abridgments  of  the  common  law  are  denomi- 
nated digefts  of  the  numerous  cafes,  arguments,  readings, 
pleadings,  &c.  difperfed  in  the  year  books,  and  other  reports 
and  books  of  law,  reduced  under  proper  heads  or  common 
places.  The  firft  was  that  of  Statham,  which  comes  as  low 
as  Henry  VI.  That  of  Fitzherbert  was  publiftied  in  1516; 
Brook’s  in  1373,  of  which  Hughes’s,  publilhed  in  1663,  is 
a fequel.  Rolls,  Danvers,  and  Nelfon,  have  alfo  publiftied 
digefts  or  abridgments  of  this  kind,  including  the  cafes  of 
later  days ; to  which  may  be  added  the  new  abridgment, 
and  Viner’s  abridgment. 

DIGESTION,  in  Phyfwhgy,  is  that  fun&ion,  by  which 
the  fubftances  taken  for  food,  and  fubmitted  to  the  action 
of  a peculiar  fyftem  of  organs,  change  their  qualities,  and 
form  a new  compound,  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  nourifhment 
and  growth.  Animals  alone  are  provided  with  digeftive 
organ 3 ; all  of  them,  from  man  to  the  polype,  pofftffing  an 
alimentary  cavity  of  various  fhapes  and  ftoiCture  : the  exift- 
ence  of  a digeltive  apparatus  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
an  effential  character  of  animals,  and  as  a point  by  which 
they  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  vegetable  fyftem. 


One  of  the  moft  ftriking  phenomena  obfervahle  in  living 
bodies,  is  the  cor.ftant  motion  of  decompofition  and  compo- 
fition,  which  is  perpetually  going  on  in  ail  their  parts.  The 
folds  and  fluids  are  agitated  by  a perpetual  movement, 
which  is  felcin  every  fibre  and  minute  particle  of  the  frame. 

A difunion  of  the  conftituent  elements,  an  alteration  of 
the  fubftance,  a diffolution  ot  the  whole  mafs  would  necef- 
farily  follow,  were  not  the  deftru&ive  effeft  of  this  motion 
compenfated  by  an  equivalent  power  of  reproduction.  The 
fenfible  and  inlet .iible  perfpiration,  the  pulmonary  exhalation, 
the  fecretions  of  faliva,  bile,  and  urine,  the  fluids  and  folids 
taken  up  in  all  parts  by  the  abforbents,  &c.  See.  take  off 
fume  pounds  every  day.  The  refiftance,  which  the  animal 
body  oopofes  to  all  thefe  means  of  decomp'-fition,  is  founded 
on  a feries  ot  reproductive  efforts,  which  may  be  arranged 
under  the  three  following  heads  ; it  prepares,  changes,  and 
converts  into  a nutritive  fluid,  the  alimentary  fubffances 
which  are  fubmitted  to  tit e action  of  its  digeltive  organs, 
It  purities  the  nutritive  fluid,  and  brings  it  to  perFCtion 
by  the  new  procelfts  which  that  fluid  is  fubmitted  to  in  the 
vafcular  fyftem,  and  by  the  aCtion  of  the  fecretory  and  tx- 
cetory  organs,  which  ieparate  from  it  heterogeneous  and 
noxious  produCts.  Laftly,  it  drpofits  the  particles  ot  this 
fluid  in  the  internal  texture  of  the  organs  by  an  aCtion  pecu- 
liar to  each,  while  the  fuperfiuous  portion  paffes  into  a 
peculiar  fyftem,  whofe  office  it  is  to  coded  it.  Hence,  the 
phenomena  of  affimilatio.i  are  comprehended  under-  three 
claffes  of  functions;  lit,  digcilion  and  chylincation  ; 2d, 
fanguification  and  fecreticn  ; 3d,  nutrition  and  abfoiption; 
of  which  the  firft  only  are  the  objeCt  of  the  preftnt  article. 
The  term  digeftion  is  often  applied,  in  a more  limited  fenfe, 
to  the  change  which  our  food  m dergoes  in  the  flomach 
only  : here,  however,  we  (hall  lay  before  the  reader  a view 
of  the  changes  wrought  upon  the  food  in  the  whole  of  its 
paffage  through  the  alimentary  canal,  preceded  by  an  ac- 
count of  hunger  and  thirll,  and  of  the  fubftances  employed 
for  food. 

The  digeltive  apparatus  of  the  human  fubjcCI  confifts  of 
a long  canal  extending  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus  ; in 
which  open  the  excretory  dufts  of  various  glandular  bodies 
placed  in  its  vicinity,  and  fscreting  liquors  which  alter,  dilute, 
and  animalize  the  alimentary  fubftance.  The  different  por- 
tions of  the  digeltive  tube  do  not  poffefs  the  fame  dimen- 
fmns ; expanded  in  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  it  contraCH 
confiderably  in  the  ccfophagus ; the  latter,  greatly  enlarged, 
forms  the  itomach,  which,  again  contracted,  is  continued 
under  the  name  of  the  inteftinal  tube.  The  laft-mtn- 
tioned  canal  prefects  a very  different  diameter  in  its  va- 
rious  portions ; and  thefe  diverfities  of  magnitude  have 
given  rife  to  the  chief  anatomical  divilions.  The  digeltive 
tube  is  five  or  fix  times  the  length  of  the  whole  body  in  an 
adult  ; it  is  proportionally  longer  in  the  infant,  fince  digef- 
tion is  more  aChve  at  that  age  from  the  greater  neceffity  of 
growth  and  reparation.  But  we  muft  not  enter  into  any 
further  anatomical  details  in  the  prefent  article,  which  is 
purely  physiological.  The  organs,  which  prepare  the  food 
for  the  aCtion  of  the  Itomach,  and  the  whole  hiltory  of  its 
preparation,  will  be  found  under  Deglutition  ; the  reft 
of  the  alimentary  tube  and  its  appendages  will  be  deferibed 
under  the  articles  Stomach,  Intestines,  Liver.,  Pan- 
creas, and  Spleen. 

The  length  of  the  digeltive  tube  holds  a relation  to  the 
nature  of  the  food,  on  which  the  animal  fubfifts.  The 
greater  the  difference  between  the  alimentary  matters  and 
the  fubftance  of  the  body,  the  longer  muft  they  be  retained, 
in  order  to  undergo  the  requifite  changes.  Thus,  we  dif- 
cover,  in  herbivorous  animals,  a very  long  inteftine,  with  a 
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large,  and  often  complicated  ftomach  : whi'e  the  carnivorous 
tribes  have  a (hurt  and  fmall  digeftive  canal,  conftrnCled  in 
fuch  a manner  ns  to  afford  a rapid  paffkgc  to  their  animai 
food,  which  contains  more  nourishment  under  a fmaller 
bulk,  which  is  digefled  more  eafily  and  readily,  and  might 
have  putrefied  if  detained  too  long.  In  this  point  of  view, 
man  holds  a nrddie  rank  between  thofe  fpecies  which  eat 
vegetable  food,  and  thofe  which  fubfilt  on  flefh ; he  is 
adapted  for  both  th tfe  kinds  of  nourilhment,  and  is  not  ex- 
clti lively  herbivorous  or  carnivorous,  but,  by  the  very  nature 
of  his  frame,  omnivorous . This  queltion,  which  is  fo  eafy  of 
folution,  has  often  occupied  the  attention  of  the  phylician, 
naturalise,  and  philofopher,  who  have  derived  tolerably 
plaufible  arguments  on  both  fides,  from  the  form  and  num- 
ber of  the  teeth,  ftrudture  of  the  isteftines,  &c.  We  have 
already  (hewn,  in  the  description  or  the  teeth  under  the 
article  Cranium,  that  their  form,  &c.  would  lead  to  the 
fame  conclufion,  as  we  have  now  pointed  out. 

Hunger  and  Thlrjl. 

The  want  of  food  arifes  from  the  necefiity  of  obviating 
the  Ioffes  which  our  body  is  conftantly  fuffenng,  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  various  fundtions;  and  of  preventing,  by  the 
reparation  of  theft  loffl-s,  the  fatal  effefts  which  they  would 
otherwife  occafion.  It  is  announced  in  all  ani  nals  by  an 
aftive  and  imperious  feeling,  which  we  call  hunger,  when  it 
regards  folid  food  ; third,  when  its  obje-dft  is  liquids.  Ani- 
mal life  could  not  be  continued  to  the  term  allotted  by  the 
Creator  without  a conftant  fuppiy  of  nutriment  ; we  are  in- 
cited to  take  this  by  the  pleafure  attendant  on  the  gratifi- 
cation of  our  natural  wants  ; which  pleafure  is  always  in- 
creafed  in  proportion  to  the  necefiity  of  gratifying  them. 
The  appetite  of  the  luxurious  glutton  can  hardly  be  roufed 
by  the  fpices  of  either  India;  while  the  ploughman  or 
hunter,  returning  from  his  daily  labour,  finds  a relifn  in  the 
coarfed  bread,  and  fimpleft  drink,  that  might  be  envied  by 
the  pampered  palate  of  the  epicure.  But  man  and  animals, 
who  feem  naturally  prone  to  inadlivity,  and  averfe  from 
labour,  are  not  governed,  in  this  reipedt,  by  pleafure  alone  : 
they  are  roufed  by  the  loud  and  repeated  admonitions  of  an 
urgent,  terrible,  and,  at  lad,  intolerably  painful  fenfation,  to 
exert  themfelves  and  labour  for  the  acquilition  of  food  and 
drink. 

Thefe  wants  are  more  urgent  in  the  early  periods  of  life, 
when,  befides  the  reparation  of  daily  Ioffes,  materials  of 
growth  mud  alfo  be  fupplied.  Hence,  the  nutritive  pheno- 
mena, and,  confiquently,  the  digeftive  fu ridlions,  are  more 
adlive,  as  long  as  the  body  continues  growing.  The  admo- 
nitions of  hunger  are  alfo  more  prelung  in  robuft  individuals 
who  are  engaged  in  laborious  exertions,  efpecially  in  the 
open  air,  and  who,  confequer.tly,  experience  a greater 
daily  lofs.  Labouring  men,  like  children,  take  daily  four 
meals,  or  more,  and  thofe  plentiful  ones.  Fatigue  diffipates 
in  the  former  what  is  applied  to  purpofes  of  growth  in  the 
latter. 

Habit  confiderably  modifies  our  feelings  in  regard  to  food. 
The  periodical  returns  of  hunger  at  the  arbitrarily  fixed  pe- 
riods of  our  meals;  and  the  lofs  of  appetite  experienced  when 
the  accuftomed  time  has  gone  by  without  our  having  taken  a 
meal,  ftrongly  iliuftrate  this.  Hence  fome  have  drawn  a dif- 
ttnftion  between  hunger  and  appetite,  confidering  the  former 
as  the  natural  expreffion  of  a real  want;  the  latter  as  the 
habitual  refult  of  an  artificial  defire.  The  laff  is  confider- 
abiy  influenced  by  the  imagination  and  the  will.  The  recol- 
lection of  a difgufting  objedt  will  often  diffipate  the  appetite, 
and  even  change  it  into  an  averfion  from  food:  profound 
meditation,  agreeable  amufements,  or  ftrong  paffions,  deaden 


our  fenfe  of  hunger,  and  render  us  fora  time  infallible  to  its 
effects. 

"A  want  of  food  produces  a diminution  in  the  weight  of 
the  body,  which  is  already  very  fenfibie  at  the  expiration  of 
twenty-four  hours  ; emaciation  from  the  general  abforption 
of  the  adipous  fubllance  ; coldnefs ; proftration  of  iirength-; 
and  the  moll  painful  dragging  fenfation  at  the  pit  of  the 
ftomach.  It  has  aifo  been  affaiied  that  the  blood  and  other 
fluids  degenerate,  become  alkaline,  acrid,  and  even  putrid; 
that  the  blaod-veffds  and  nerves  are  eroded,  and  hence  that 
hemorrhages  enfue,  &c.  But  we  believe  that  thefe  circum- 
llances  are  not  drawn  from  obfervation,  and  that  no  fuch 
changes  erifue. 

A healthy  adult  certainly  could  not  abilainfrom  food  for 
twenty  four  hours  without  feeling  very  confiderable  weaknefs; 
and,  if  the  abftinence  were  continued  for  eight  days,  death 
would  be  the  highly  probable  event.  Indeed  in  many  in-- 
ffances  a fhorter  period  has  fufficed.  Generally  fpeaking, 
the  fatal  event  approaches  more  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the 
youth  and  iirength  of  the  fubjtdl.  Thus  count  Ugolino, 
(whofe  dreadful  fate  has  been  immortalized  by  Dante)  con- 
demned to  perilh  by  hunger,  and  {hut  up  with  his  children 
in  a dungeon,  died  the  laff  on  the  eighth  day,  after  feeing 
his  four  fons  perilh  fucceffively  arr.id  the  convullions  of  rage 
and  the  cries  of  defpair,  victims  of  the  molt  homble  veoge- 
ance  recorded  in  the  annals  of  human  crimes. 

Yet  numerous  inftances  have  occurred,  in  which,  contrary 
to  the  accuftomed  courfe,  abftinence  has  been  fuftained.for 
much  longer  periods;  for  weeks,  months,  snd  even,  if  the 
narratives  may  be  credited,  years.  Haller  has  collefted  a 
long  lift  of  fuch  examples,  (Elem.  Phyiiol.  lib.  19,  fedf.  2.) 
and  if  all  of  them  ihould  not  be  authentic,  there  is  yet  a fuf- 
ficient  number  of  well  attefted  fadls  to  (hew,  that  perions, 
undtr  certain  circumftances,  can  difpenfe  with  food  for  a long 
time.  In  Duncan’s  Annals,  vol.  4.  is  the  account  of  a woman 
who  furvived  after  being  buried  in  fnow  for  eight  days  ; the 
fenfation  of  hunger  ceafed  after  the  xirft  day.  Thirft  was 
the  predominant  feeling,  and  it  was  alleviated  by  fucking  the 
furrounding  fnow.  In  the  5th  voi.  of  the  fame  work-,  is  the 
account  of  a lunatic  who  would  often  abftain  from  all  food 
both  folid  and  liquid  for  fourteen  days  without  appearing  to. 
be  much  weakened  by  it.  In  the  medical  communications. 
Dr.  Willan  has  mentioned  a young  man,  who,  having  taken 
up  fome  ftrarige  religious  notions,  lived  for  fixty  days 
on  a pint  of  water  flightly  flavoured  with  orange  juice  each 
day.  Dr.  Birch,  in  his  Hiftory  of  che  Royal  Society,  vol.  ii. 
fpeaks  of  Johanna  Naunton,  a young  lady  of  noble  extrac- 
tion, reduced  to  indigence,  who  abltained  from  food  to 
conceal  her  poverty,  and  fupported  herfelf  on  iemon  juice 
for  78  days.  Haller  mentions  an  inftance  of  one,  and  an- 
other of  three  years  abftinence,  as  particularly  authentic  and 
well  afeertained.  Elem.  Phyfiol.  tom.  vi.  p.  171. 

In  explanation  of  thefe  fadts,  we  may  obferve,  that  moll 
of  the  fubjefts  were  weak  and  delicate  women,  living  in  a ftate 
of  complete  inaflion;  many  of  them  almoft  infenfible,  ftupid, 
and  lethargic.  The  men  in  every  inftance  were  melancholic. 
In  fuch  fubjedls,  the  organs  were  not  fenfibie  to  the  natural 
ftimuli,  and  the  cuftomary  Ioffes  of  the  body  in  perfpiration, 
fweat,  &c.  were  not  obferved  : the  exiftence  of  life  almoll 
extindl  was  only  proved  by  a pulfe  hardly  to  be  felt,  and  a 
refpiration  fcarcely  perceptible  performed  at  long  intervals. 
Such  individuals  may  be  compared  to  hybernating  animals ; 
where  the  pulfe  and  refpiration  are  equally  obfeure,  where  no 
food  is  taken,  and  confequently  no  fceces  are  voided,  See.  In 
many  inftances  of  abftinence,  water  was  freely  taken,  which 
would  undoubtedly  obviate  many  of  the  ills  ariling  from 
hunger. 
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The  fytnptoms  of  hunger  are,  firft  an  unpleafant  fenfation, 
and  then  a very  peculiar  dragging  and  lacerating  pain  in  the 
ftomach  ; increafed  fenfiblity,  want  of  deep;  debility, 
yawning  and  fainting.  The  pain  remits  but  returns  with 
increafed  violence  ; the  mind  becomes  affeCted,  and  delirium 
or  mania  clofes  the  feene.  So  dreadfully  painful  are  the  fen- 
fations  experienced  from  a privation  of  food,  that  they 
overcome  the  moft  violent  antipathies,  and  the  deareft  af- 
fections. Bones,  putrid  meats,  hides  of  animals,  leather,  in 
fhort  the  moft  difgufting  fubftances,  are  greedily  devoured. 
The  rage  of  the  fufFerer  hasfometimes  attacked  his  own  fpe- 
cies,  his  friends,  his  children,  and  even  the  (ubftance  of  his 
own  body.  The  ftomach,  during  abftinence,  becomes  very 
much  contracted  ; and  hence  we  can  underhand,  how  a very 
fudden  diftention  of  the  organ,  in  this  ftate,  fhouid  caufe 
pain,  fainting,  illnefs,  or  even  death.  Hence  the  neceffity 
of  allowing  a very  fmall  quantity  of  food  to  perfons  in  this 
condition  ; and  of  proportioning  our  fupplies  not  to  what 
the  appetite  demands,  but  to  what  the  ftomach  will  bear. 

A cafe  is  recorded  in  Dr.  Currie’s  Reports,  of  a patient 
who  died  of  inanition  from  ftriCture  of  the  celophagus  ; of 
which  we  juft  mention  the  heads,  confidering  it  valuable 
from  the  rarenefs  cf  fuch  records,  and  the  philofophic  ac- 
curacy of  the  oblerver.  From  che  17th  of  OCR  to  Dec.  6, 
he  was  fupported  without  the  aid  of  the  ftomach,  by  means 
of  broth  clyiters,  and  was  immerftd  in  a bath  of  milk  and 
water;  thefe  circumftances,  would,  no  doubt,  modify  the 
fymptoms.  He  had  at  one  time  a parched  mouth  ; a blilfer 
drfeharged  only  a thick  coagulable  lymph  ; and  the  urine 
was  fcanty,  extremely  high  coloured,  and  intolerably  pun- 
gent. This  want  of  aqueous  parts  in  the  fluids,  is,  no 
donbr,  the  circumftance,  which  has  given  rile  to  the  notion 
of  their  acrimony.  The  heat  was  natural  and  nearly  uni- 
form from  tirft  to  laft  ; the  pulfe  was  perfectly  natural  un- 
til the  laft  days.  His  fleep  was  found  and  refrefhing  ; his 
fpirits  even,  and  his  intellect  perfcCt  until  the  four  laft  days, 
when  the  clyfters  were  no  longer  retained.  Villon  was  de- 
ranged on  the  tirft  of  December,  and  delirium  followed  on 
the  next  day  ; yet  the  retina  was  unufually  fenfible,  and  the 
fenfe  of  touch  remarkably  acute.  The  furface  and  extre- 
mities were  fometimes  of  a burning  heat,  fometimes  clammy 
and  cold.  On  the  fourth  the  pulfe  became  feeble  and  irre- 
gular, and  refpiration  laborious ; and  in  ninety-fix  hours  after 
all  means  of  nutrition,  as  well  as  all  medicine  had  been 
abandoned,  he  ceafed  to  breathe.  He  was  never  much 
troubled  by  hunger  ; thirft  was  at  firft  troublefome,  but  re- 
lieved by  the  tepid  bath.  Currie’s  Repoits,  vol.  i. 

Many  circumftances  have  been  adduced  to  explain  the 
proximate  caufe  of  hunger  ; viz.  the  fiiCfion  of  the  coats  of 
the  empty  ftomach  againft  each  other  ; the  irritation  pro- 
duced on  its  furface  by  the  aCtion  of  the  accumulated  gaftric 
juice;  the  contraction  of  its  mufcular  fibres;  the  compref- 
lion  and  folding  of  the  nerves  from  this  contraction  ; and 
the  dragging  of  the  liver  and  fpleen  on  the  diaphragm,  when 
they  are  no  longer  fupported  by  the  ftomach  and  inteftines 
on  account  of  their  empty  ftate.  It  would  be  a wafte  of 
time  to  comment  on  the  infufficiency  of  thefe  explanations. 
A more  rational  iliuftration  confiders  hunger  as  a fenfation, 
excited  in  the  ftomach  by  fympathy  with  the  wants  of  the 
conftitution  at  large.  For  if  any  circumftance  impedes  the 
nutrition  of  the  body,  hunger  (till  remains,  although  the  fto- 
mach  be  diftended.  This  happens  in  fchirrous  pylorus, 
where  the  nutritive  mafs  cannot  pafs  into  the  fmall  imelfine, 
to  be  fubjeCted  to  the  aCtion  of  the  laCteals,  where  the  Ioffes 
of  the  body  cannot  therefore  be  repaired.  In  difeaftd 
mefenteric  glands  the  fame  phenomenon  is  noticed  ; viz.  vora- 
cious hunger  in  fpite  of  the  quantity  of  food  taken.  In 


both  thefe  inftances,  we  fee  how  ineffectual  all  the  above 
mentioned  caufes  would  be  in  explaining  the  feat  of  hunger  ; 
and  again,  in  the  cafe  quoted  from  Dr.  Currie,  hunger  was 
not  felt,  although  the  ftomach  continued  empty  for  f<>  long 
a time.  That  hunger  is  a nervous  fenfation  of  the  fto- 
mach feems  probable,  from  its  being  influenced,  like  all  the 
phenomena  dependent  on  nervous  aCtion,  by  habit,  and  by- 
mental  caufes  ; from  its  being  increafed  and  excited  by 
caufes  which  aCt  on  the  fenhbtlity  of  the*  organ,  as  by  fpiri- 
tuous  drinks  and  fpices,  even  when  the  ftomach  is  filled  ; and 
by  its  being  diminifned  by  means  of  the  contrary  kind,  as 
we  know  that  opium  will  adl  in  deadening  the  acute  feelings 
of  hunger,  and  that  the  Turkifh  and  Indian  fanatics,  called 
Moilahs  and  Faquirs,  are  enabled,  by  this  means,  to  fupport 
their  long  fafts. 

Thirjl  is  a feeling  of  a ftiil  more  urgent  kind,  and  requir- 
ing inllant  fatisfaCtion  ftiil  more  imperioufly  than  hunger  ; 
particularly  when  it  is  felt  in  a hot  climate.  Its  effeCfs  are 
depidled  in  the  account  of  the  horrible  fufferings  experienced 
by  our  countrymen  in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta,  when,  how- 
ever, the  great  mortality  may  not  be  afcribable  to  thirft  alone. 
According  to  the  relation  of  Plutarch,  Lylimachus,  one  of 
the  braved  fucceffors  of  Alexander,  was  compelled  to  fur- 
render  with  his  army,  from  the  want  of  water  ; and  Paul 
Jovius  relates  that  the  emperor  Charles  V.  loft  feveral  men 
in  his  African  expedition  from  the  fame  caufe.  Thirft 
becomes  very  urgent  when  any  of  the  watery  lecretions  are 
augmented,  as  in  dropfy  and  diabetes ; and  it  is  one  of  the 
moft  diftreffing  fymptoms  in  fevers,  and  inflammatory  com- 
plaints, particularly  inflammation  of  the  ftomach.  Hot  fpices, 
faline  fubftances,  and  particularly  common  fait,  encreafe  it,  as 
do  all  caufes  augmenting  the  different  fecretions.  Hence  it 
fhouid  feem  that  the  end  of  drinking,  is  to  repair  the  Ioffes 
of  our  fluids. 

The  feat  of  thirft  is  in  the  mouth  and  fauces ; which  parts 
are  not  lubricated  by  the  ufual  fecretion,  and  confequendy 
become  dry.  If  it  be  not  fatisfied,  a general  irritation  comes 
on,  the  fenfation  of  arynefs  increales,  and  is  accompanied 
with  a burning  feel,  and  an  acute  fever  enfues.  Thefe 
fymptoms  do  not  ceafe  until  a fupply  of  fluid,  conveyed  into 
the  ftomach,  reftores  the  fecretions  of  the  mouth  and  throat. 
Yet,  although  thirft  at  firft  appears  fo  urgent,  drmk  is  by 
no  means  fo  neceffary  to  the  continuation  of  life,  as  food. 
Several  fpecies  of  warm  blooded  animals,  as  mice,  quails, 
parrots,  &c.  can  fubfift  without  drinking  ; and  individuals 
of  our  o*vn  fpecies  have,  in  fome  inftances,  by  perfeverance, 
conquered  the  fenfation  of  thii  ft.  Sir  G.  Baker  has  recorded 
a moft  memorable  example  in  the  Tran  factions  of  the  College 
of  Phyficians,  of  a man  who  lived  in  perfect  health  for  many 
years  without  drinking. 

Food.  Every  thing  that  can  afford  nourifhment  to  an  ani- 
mal body  mull  have  previoufly  pofl'tffed  life,  and  conftquently 
all  food  is  derived  from  either  the  animal  or  vegetable  king- 
dom. Minerals  ferve  for  feafoning  and  medicine  ; and  fome 
miferable  favages  'nave  appeafed  the  feeling  of  hunger  by 
taking  a greafy  kind  of  earth  into  the  ftomach.  Some 
of  the  lower  animals,  as  the  earth- w-erm,  alfo  fwallow  earth; 
but  they  may  extraCt  vegetable  and  animal  remains  from 
this  without  deriving  nourifhment  from  the  earth  itfelr. 

Any  thing  which  is  analagous  to  the  nature  of  the  body 
to  be  nourilhed,  and  is  fufeeptibie  of  being  changed  into  its 
fubftance,  may  conftitute  an  article  of  food.  The  effential 
characters  of  alimentary  fubftances  are,  that  they  will  eafily 
change  their  nature  and  properties  ; that  they  yield  readily 
to  the  means  of  decompofition  applied  to  them  ; diffolve  eafi- 
ly in  water  ; and  are  fubjeCt  to  that  fpontaneous  motion 
which  constitutes  fermentation.  The  fubftances  which  unite 
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thefe  properties  rrruft  alfo  he  of  a compound  nature,  that  is, 
muft  confift  of  feveral  elements,  otherwife  they  would  'oe  inca- 
pable of  the  neceffary  decompofition  : they  muft  alfo  have  al- 
ready experienced  fome  alteration  ; and  hence  the  utility  of 
the  preliminary  action  of  the  organs  of  mallication  and  in- 
felivation. 

The  food  of  man  takes  in  almoft  every  variety  of  both 
animal  and  vegetable  fubffances.  It  confilis  therefore  of  fe- 
veral unchangeable  principles,  foreign  to  the  bufinefs  of  nu- 
trition, combined  with  others  in  which  the  nutritive  power 
relides.  The  latter  varies  in  its  characters  and  proportions. 
Mucilage,  gelatine,  gluten,  albumen,  fecula,  fibrine,  fugar, 
and  the  bafe  of  oxalic  acid,  are  the  genera!  modifications 
under  which  the  nutritive  fubldance  prefents  itfeif.  Each 
of  thefe  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  heterogeneous 
principles  with  which  it  is  affociated. 

In  the  numerous  plants  which  do  aCtually,  or  which  might 
ferve  for  food,  mucilage  fometimes  exills  alone,  or  mingled 
with  extractive,  colouring,  acrid,  bitter  or  odorous  matters; 
or  diluted  with  various  proportions  of  water.  It  is  often 
united  with  oxalic  acid  and  fugar;  fometimes  with  a very 
aCtive  volatile  principle  of  a very  acrid  tafte  and  penetrat- 
ing odour.  Laftly,  it  furnifhes  the  matter  of  gums  and  ve- 
getable jtliies  ; in  one  of  which  the  nutritive  principle  is 
imperfeCtly  formed,  while  in  the  other  it  is  brought  into  a 
very  frnali  volume. 

Gum  tragacanth,  feneca,  cherry-gum,  &c.  are  examples 
of  this  matter.  It  is  no  where  cultivated,  nor  even  collected 
for  food  ; fo  that  we  might  be  apt  to  confider  it  as  incapa- 
ble of  affording  any  nourishment,  if  it  were  not  known  that 
the  caravans  cr  fling  the  fandv  deferts  of  Africa,  over  which 
they  have  brought  gum  feneca,  have  in  many  inltar.ces  loll 
their  way,  exhaufted  their  provifions,  and  been  obliged  to 
live  on  this  gum  lor  ma-iy  weeks,  having  nothing  elfe  but 
water  alone,  and  a very  fparing  fupply  of  that.  Mucilage 
is  alfo  contained  in  moft  vegetable  juices,  and  in  the  Hems 
and  other  parts  of  plants. 

In  theffilh  of  animals  which  we  ufe  for  food,  the  gelatine 
is  united  with  fibrous,  extractive,  faline,  and  earthy  particles. 
It  is  mingled  with  fat,  and  with  ferous  or  lymphatic  fluids. 
(It  is  found  in  various  degrees  of  tenacity  and  confidence  ; 
in  which  it  determines  all  the  fenfible  differences  of  the 
white  organs,  which  contain  an  abundance  of  gelatine.  In 
a word,  it  forms  the  animal  jellies,  which  conffitute  a mild, 
light,  and  wholefome  food. 

Vegetable  gluten  is  always  found  combined  with  ether 
fubflances  foluble  in  water,  without  which  it  could  not  be 
diffolved  in,  and  blended  with,  our  juices.  It  abounds  in 
the  gramina,  where  it  is  united  with  fecula,  extractive  prin- 
ciple, colouring  matter,  mucilage,  and  an  earthy  fubftance. 

The  albumen  of  animal  matters  refembles,  in  many  points, 
the  vegetable  gluten.  The  whole  white,  and  a great  part 
of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  are  a compofition  of  albumen,  and  co- 
louring, and  oily  principles.  The  cafeous  matter  of  milk  is  a 
modification  of  albumen  ; which,  together  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  butter  and  fugar,  compofes  thatfoft  emulfive  liquor, 
fo  favourable  to  the  conftitution  of  infancy.  The  moft 
nutritive  plants  are  thofe  whofe  bafe  and  prevailing  principle 
is  the  amylaceous  fecula.  It  exills  fometimes  completely 
pure,  and  free  from  extraneous  admixture;  fometimes 
united  with  mucilage,  oils,  or  gluten  ; fometimes  with  fugar, 
extractive,  or  colouring  matters ; fometimes  with  earthy,  acid, 
or  faline  principles ; and  very  rarely  with  noxious,  or 
poifonous  matters.  Wheat  is  compofed  of  gelatinous  mat- 
ter and  fecula.  Thefe  two  principles,  aCted  on  by  the  fer- 
mentative procefs,  form  bread,  the  nutritive  qualities  of 
which  are  not  furpaffea  by  any  fubftance.  It  is  fo  much 
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the  more  proper  for  animalization,  inafmuch  as  the  ferment- 
ation has  already  brought  it  into  a ftate  fit  for  decompofi- 
tion. 

The  principle  now  alluded  to,  which  conflitutes  the  fari- 
naceous matter  of  vegetables,  is  contained,  perhaps,  in  the 
largeft  proportion  in  rice  ; and  wheat  is  the  next  to  this. 
Other  grains  are  only  fubftitntes  for  thefe  ; except  maize, 
which  is  eafily  cultivated,  and  contains  much  farinaceous 
matter.  The  legumina  contain  much  of  the  fame  principle  ; 
as  alfo  nuts,  and  the  feeds  of  the  cucurbitacese  and  poppy, 
although  not  ufed  for  food.  It  exills,  probably,  in  the 
ftems  of  fome  plants,  as  the  palms,  from  the  expreffed 
juice  of  which  f?.go  is  formed  ; in  the  roots  of  many  claffes, 
as  the  potatoe,  yam,  and  pignut,  in  which  it  is  very 
abundant. 

The  fibrine  of  the  mufcles  and  blood  partakes  of  the  pro- 
perties of  gluten  and  fecula:  it  admits  of  a very  fpeedy  afli- 
milation,  and  exerts  a more  marked,  rapid  and  extenfive  influ- 
ence on  the  ftrength  in  genetal  than  any  other  food  ; yet  it 
refills  the  dijeftive  powers,  when,  deprived  of  gelatine  or 
dried,  it  is  reduced  to  a hard  coriaceous  fubllance.  It  forms 
a dole  and  firm,  but  delicate  and  divifible  texture,  in  the 
mufcles  of  healthy  animals,  which  form  a light  and  fueculent 
kind  of  food.  An  extractive  colouring  matter  generally  ad- 
heres to  the  fibrous  fubftance  ; and  the  differences  in  its  quan- 
tity or  quality  influence  the  appearance  and  nutritive  powers 
of  our  various  animal  foods. 

Sugar,  and  the  oxalic  bafe,  which  can  hardly  be  feparated 
from  it,  are  produced  by  both  kingdoms.  The  vegetable 
acids  are  convertible  into  a fugary  fubllance,  which  beilo.vs 
on  them  whatever  nutritive  powers  they  may  poffefs.  Other 
acids,  befide  the  oxalic,  are  unfit  for  nourilhment ; and  they 
only  acquire  that  property  by  an  admixture  of  the  latter  or 
of  fugar  or  mucilage.  The  fame  principles  exift  in  various 
proportions  in  the  fruits  employed  for  food.  The  refpeCtsve 
quantities  of  mucilage,  fugar,  acid,  and  water,  indicate  how 
far  they  are  fufceptible  of  digellion,  and,  confiquently , nou- 
ri  fifing. 

Sugar  exills  in  moft  vegetables,  but  is  moft  abundant  in 
the  fugar-cane,  from  which  alone  it  is  furnilhed  to  any  great 
amount,  in  the  fugar-maple  and  the  beet-root.  Excepting 
what  is  fupplied  from  the  vegetables  above-mentioned,  and 
which  hardly  forms  the  food  of  any  perfon,  its  fources  for  the 
purpofes  of  food  are  not  very  general,  being  confined  princi- 
pally to  dates,  grapes,  figs,  and  fome  other  fruits.  Fruits 
indeed,  in  general,  contain  fugar;  many  of  them  in  fufficient 
quantity  to  afford  confiderable  nourilhment.  But  the  three 
fpecies  juft  enumerated  are  thofe  on  which  many  individuals 
live  almoft  entirely  ; the  fugar  being  nearly  their  only  nou- 
rilhment : this  obfervation  holds  with  regard  to  dates  in  fome 
of  the  African  tribes,  grapes  in  fome  parts  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  and  figs  in  Greece  and  the  Grecian  iflands. 

Expreffed  oils,  found  in  vegetables,  are  alfo  capable  of 
being  digefted ; the  feeds  containing  them,  and  especially 
nuts,  are  in  many  inftances  the  piincipal  food  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  a country,  as  cocoa-nuts  in  America  and  the  Eail. 
Thefe  feeds  indeed  contain  farinaceous  matter,  but  in  too 
fmall  proportion  to  afford  nourilhment  of  itfeif.  The  oily 
animal  fluids  alfo  afford  nnurifhment ; the  moft  common 
fource  of  thefe  is  the  fat  of  meat  and  butter,  but  there  are  per* 
fons  who  drink  with  avidity  fpermaceti  and  train  oil. 

The  fmall  number  of  principles  juft  enumerated,  as  afeer- 
tained  by  the  refearches  of  modern  chemiftry,  fix  the  parti- 
cular characters  on  which  the  natural  diflinClior.e  of  our  ahr 
ments  muft  reft.  The  numerous  modifications  which  thefe 
muft  undergo,  from  a variety  of  caufes,  will  in^uertce  our 
choice  of  particular  fpecies  of  food ; but  thefe  considerations , 
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as  well  as  thofe  which  regard  the  quantity  and  proportions 
both  of  foiid  and  liquid  lood,  belong  to  the  fubjeCt  of  di- 
etetics. See  Diet. 

The  food  of  man,  in  the  firft  ages,  feems  to  have  been 
drawn  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  ; in  thofe  times,  milk, 
derived  firft  from  the  bread;  of  the  female,  and  afterwards 
from  flocks  and  herds,  was  the  foie  nourifhment  furnifhed  by 
animals.  Sion,  however,  flefh  was  added  to  the  food,  and 
the  juice  of  the  grape  to  the  drink  of  the  human  fpecier. 
Subsequently  the  earth,  air,  and  water,  have  been  exhaufted 
to  admintfter  to  the  wants  or  luxury  of  mankind  ; and  fub- 
fiftence  has  been  drawn  indifferently  from  animal  or  vegetable 
fubflances. 

The  power  of  adopting  all  kinds  of  diet  would  naturally 
lead  us  to  expeCt  the  differences  which  we  aClually  find  in 
this  refpeCt  among  the  numerous  nations  fcattered  over  the 
face  of  the  earth.  In  the  molt  remote  antiquity  we  read  of 
tribes  in  Africa,  and  of  the  Indian  prielfs  and  philofophers, 
who  lived  only  on  vegetables ; while  the  Ethiopians,  Scythi- 
ans, and  Arabians,  ate  nothin?  but  fiefh  or  animal  food.  Some 
tribes  on  the  fea-coaft  fubfilted  entirely  on  fifh.  Modern 
hiftory  difcovers  the  fame  difference  of  regimen.  A vege- 
table d’et  feems  fuitable  to  the  burning  countries  under  the 
equator,  and  we,  accordingly,  find  nations  there  who  have 
completely  adopted  it,  and  who  abftaiu  fo  much  the  more 
feverely  from  all  animal  foods,  inafmuch  as  it  is  an  article  of 
their  religious  faith.  It  is  alfo  rigoroufly  obferved  in  fome 
more  temperate  climates.  Potatoes,  chefnuts,  maize,  and 
the  legumina  fatisfy  the  wants  of  the  Alpine  peafant ; and 
numerous  inftances  might  be  quoted  of  individuals  and  tribes 
whole  foie  food  has  been  vegetables  and  water.  The  frozen 
regions  of  the  north  demand  a different  diet  ; and  the  animal 
kingdom  fupplies  the  food  of  man  near  the  pole.  In  the 
n '.rth  of  Europe,  where  the  cold  is  lefs  rigorous,  the  Swede, 
Dane,  Ruffian,  German,  and  Englifhman,  eat  much  meat 
and  little  vegetab’ec.  The  Tartars  in  Aiia,  and  entire  tribes 
of  favages  in  North  America,  live  on  raw  and  half  putrid 
meat.  The  herbivorous  animals  afford  the  belt  animal  food; 
but  the  Tartars,  Samoieds,  Efquimaux,  and  others,  do  not 
refufe  food  derived  from  other  claffes. 

The  muffles  of  the  herbivora  are  moderately  foft  and  con- 
tain much  gelatine  ; their  milk  is  mild,  the  m ine  and  foeces  not 
very  foetid . Befides  the  cow  and  (beep,  which  are  aimoff  our 
only  fnpply,  the  horfe,  afs,  camel,  and  goat,  are  ufed  in  other 
regions.  The  flefh  of  the  carnivora  is  harder,  and  peculiarly 
ftrong  and  foetid . Yet  dogs  were  eaten  in  the  time  of  Hip- 
pocrates, and  ftill  by  feveral  favage  tribes  ; and  the  feal  and 
walrus  have  often  yielded  a fupply  to  the  failor.  All  the 
granivorous,  herbivorous,  and  irff  ffivorous  birds,  are  eaten; 
the  carnivorous  very  rarely  ; and  the  pifeivorous  never,  ex- 
cept in  the  lad  neceffity,  on  account  of  their  difgulling  fmell 
and  ta'fe.  Fifties  fupply  an  abundant  fourceof  aliment,  and 
even  reptiles  andiufeds  are  employed  in  fome  inftances. 

Tne 'miferable  inhabitants  of  New  Holland  lived  wholly  on 
fifh  when  that  country  was  fir  ft  diffovered;  and  the  fame 
circumftance  may  be  affirmed  of  various  tribes  on  the  fhores 
of  Arabia  and  the  Perfian  gulph.  In  the  iflands  towards 
the  North  of  Scotland  a great  part  of  the  food  ariffs  from 
the  fame  fource  ; ftill  more  in  the  Ferro  iflands,  in  Iceland, 
and  Lapland;  and  the  whole  in  Greenland,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mouths  of  the  large  ffreams  in  the  north 
of  Alia.  This  clafs  has  alfo  fupplitd  fome  very  Angular 
kinds  of  aliment;  the  roes  of  the  flurgeon,  beluga,  and  carp, 
bruifed,  falted,  dried,  and  immerffd  in  oil,  form  the  Ruffian 
delicacy  named  caviar ; this,  and  a fimilar  preparation  from 
other  fillies,  were  eaten  in  great  quantities  by  the  adherents  of 
the  Greek  church,  although  Toumefort  thought  them  deteft- 


able.  The  Roman  luxury  garum,  which  bore  fo  high  a 
price,  confided  of  the  putrid  entrails  of  fifties  (firll  of  the 
gams  only)  mixed  with  wine  ; and  a fimilar  preparation  is  ftill 
eaten  in  fo*ne  parts  of  the  eaft.  After  this  we  fhall  not  be 
furprifed  at  hearing  that  the  Arabs,  Moors,  Californians, 
and  Ethiopians,  eat  locufts;  and  that  toads,  grafshoppers, 
ftorpions,  and  fpiders,  have  ferved  for  the  food  of  man. 

The  affertion  that  all  vegetable  matters  will  ferve  us 
for  food,  mull  be  taken  with  fome  limitation  : for,  befides 
the  poifonous  and  medicinal  productions  of  this  kingdom, 
the  fibrous  and  membranous  parts  of  vegetables  are  clearly 
not  digefted,  let  them  be  ever  fo  tender  and  foft.  They  are, 
however,  digefted  by  fome  other  animals;  but  every  man 
knows,  from  his  own  obffrvation,  that  the  fkin  of  grapes  or 
railing,  See.  paffes  unchanged  through  the  inteftines.  Oats 
will  ftill  retain  their  power  of  germination,  aftergoing  through 
the  alimentary  tube  in  horfes,  if  the  hulk  be  not  broken  be- 
fore they  enter  the  ftomach.  Neither  arc  all  animal  matters 
digeftible;  this  is  the  caff  with  cuticle,  hair,  horn,  feathers, 
&c.  which,  accordingly,  are  thrown  up  in  balls  from  the  fto- 
tnach  of  birds  of  prey.  The  indigeftible  nature  of  thefe 
matters  probably  ariffs  from  their  being  inorganic,  or  defti- 
tute  of  living  powers. 

It  may  alio  be  mentioned  as  a curious  fa8  ; that  the  poi- 
fonous juices  of  feveral  animals,  which,  when  infnfed  into  a- 
wound,  prove  almoft  inftantly  fatal,  may  neverthelefs  be  taken 
into  the  ftomach,  not  only  of  many  other  animals,  but  evera- 
of  the  human  fuhj-Ct.  without  the  final. eft  detriment.  Dr. 
Fordyce  knew  the  black  fervant  of  an  Indian  merchant  in 
America  who  was  fond  of  foup  made  of  rattle-ffakes,  in  which 
he  always  boiled  the  head  along  with  the  reft  of  the  animal, 
wilhout  any  regard  to  the  poifon.  It  has  alfo  been  affer- 
taintd,  that  the  deadly  ticunas,  with  which  the  American  ar- 
rows are  poiloned,  may  be  taken  into  the  ftomach  with  impu- 
rity. Neither  are  the  animal  or  vegetable  poifons  fo  effen- 
t ■ ally  injurious  to  iife  as  to  exert  their  deleterious  effeCts  inva- 
riably. The  conium  maculatum,  which  is  highly  poifonous 
to  n an,  is  taken  in  abundance,  without  injury,  by  goats  : 
feveral  other  poifonous  vegetable  productions  are  eaten  by- 
birds ; and  the  cantharides  are  devoured  by  two  kinds  of  in- 
feCt,  whole  juices  are,  neverthelefs,  perfectly  mild. 

Since  man  is  diftinguifhed  beyond  all  animals  by  the  power 
of  living  in  the  molt  aidant  parts  of  the  globe,  under  every 
variety  of  climate  which  this  earrh  affords,  his  food  could 
not  be  derived  exclufively  from  either  kingdom,  fince  he  in-- 
habits  regions  that  afford  aliments  only  of  one  or  the  other 
fort.  He  claims  more  juitly  than  any  other  the  title  of  an 
omnivorous  animal;  becaufe,  on  the  one  hand,  he  can  revel- 
in  the  vaft  variety  of  aliments  drawn  from  the  er.dlefs  ftores 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  ; while,  on  the  other 
fide,  he  can  live  healthy  and  ftrong  on  a Angle,  and  that  the 
moft  fimple  form  of  food.  Thus,  in  modern  times,  numerous 
examples  occur  of  perfons  living  entirely  on  potatoes,  chef- 
nuts,  dates,  &c.  Some  wandering  Moors  are  confined  al- 
moft entirely  to  gum  Senegal  (Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  Sc. 
1778.)  The  Kamtfchatkans,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
fea-fhore,  fubfift  wholly  on  nfh;  the  ftitpherds,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Caraccas,  on  the  Oronoko,  entirely  on  flefh.  Some 
barbarous  tribes  eat  their  meat  raw. 

Since,  then,  it  appears  that  the  ftruCture  of  the  teeth,  the 
joint  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  form  and  ftruCture  of  the  fto- 
mach and  inteftines,  hold  a middle  rank,  in  the  human  fubjeCt, 
between  the  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  ; and  that  men 
have  adlually  fubfifted  in  full  health  and  ftrength  on  one  or  the 
other  kind  only,  or  on  a mixture  of  both  forts  of  food,  the 
conclufion  that  he  is  naturally  defigned  to  be  omnivorous 
follows  neceffarily.  We  are  the  more  difpofed  to  wonder 
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'that  this  fhonld  have  been  at  all  contefted,  when  we  find  that  in  the  language  of  the  ancients,  means  the  akerat’or,  ma« 
feveral  other  animals  are  by  no  means  fo  ftri&ly  confined  to  turation,  and  animaiization  of  the  food  in  the  ftomach.  It 
one  fort  of  food,  as  not  to  derive  a fufficient  nourifhment  is  clear  that  the  natural  warmth  of  the  Dart  affifts  and  fa- 


from  the  other  fpecies  ; not  to  mention  the  numerous  exam- 
ples of  omnivorous  quadrupeds  and  birds  ; cows,  horfes,  and 
iheep  have  been  nourished  on  fifh  and  flefh,  fowls  on  animal 
food  : and  cats  and  dogs  have  learned  to  eat  vegetables : and 
if  we  reflect,  moreover,  that  thofe  animals  wliich  form  the 
food  of  the  carnivorous  fpecies  are  fid  on  vegetables,  thefe 
circumftances  will  admit,  of  eafy  explanation. 

Man  has  not  been  able  to  introduce  fo  great  a variety  into 
his  drink  as  into  his  folid  food.  Water  alone,  perhaps,  fupplies 
nine  tenths  of  the  human  race  ; and  as  this  feems  prepared 
for  us  by  the  hand  of  nature,  as  all  animals  employ  it,  and  it 
exceeds  all  other  drinks  in  .its  properties  as  a diluent  and  fob 
vent,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  the  moll:  whole fome  beverage  : 
whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a diluent,  or  whether 
it  be  nourilhing  in  itfelf,  feems  a matter  of  doubt ; although 
there  is  little  queft'on  that  life  would  be  prolonged  with  the 
ufe  of  water  beyond  the  period  at  which  it  would  ceafe  with- 
out any  food  or  drink.  The  faft,  which  has  been  proved 
by  the  experiments  of  Fordyce,  that  gold-fifh  will  increafe  in 
weight  in  pure  diftiUed  water,  and  void  fceees,  feems  decifive 
in  proving  that  thofe  animals  are  nourifhed  by  it,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  affords  nourifhment  to  vegetables  alfo. 
In  almoft  all  parts  of  the  globe  feme  fermented  liquor  has 
been  prepared,  poff-ffing  the  power  of  inebriation  by  ihe  al- 
cohol which  it  contains;  yet,  undoubtedly,  affording  a cer- 
tain portion  of  nourifhment. 

Some  lingular  circumftances  have  alfo  been  obferved  con- 
cerning drink.  Several  iflands  between  the  tropics,  particu- 
larly in  the  Pacific  ocean,  have  no  frelh  water;  and  its  place 
is  fupplied  by  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut.  Others  drink 
fea-water.  An  in  dance  occurs,  in  the  effays  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  Society,  of  a woman  who  lived  for  fifty  years 
on  whey  only. 

Digejlion.  The  aliment  introduced  into  the  ftomach  ac- 
cumulates there,  and  feparates  the  parietes  of  the  organ, 
which  are  always  contiguous  in  its  empty  date.  Here  the 
ftomach  yields  to  the  mechanical  diftenfion  without  reading. 
Yet  it  feems  not  to  be  entirely  paffive  ; or,  at  lead,  its  coats 
apply  themfelves  by  a kind  of  tonic  movement  to  the  accu  ■ 
mulating  matter.  As  the  quantity  of  food  increafes,  the 
greater  curvature  of  the  ftomach  advances  forwards.  Al- 
though this  organ  has  been  regarded  in  all  times  as  the 
chief  in drument  of  digedion,  it  feems,  in  fadl,  to  perform 
only  a preparatory  office;  and  not  to  accomplifh  the  grand 
and  effentiai  phenomenon  of  this  fun&ion,  namely,  the  repa- 
ration of  the  nutritive  and  excrementitious  parts  of  the  ali- 
ment. Yet  the  food  in  its  cavity  is  prepared  for  that  repa- 
ration ; it  is  tendered  more  fluid,  it  experiences  a great  alter- 
ation, and  is  converted  into  a foft  homogeneous  pap,  called 
chyme.  Since  the  latter  fubftance  pofftffes  new  properties, 
it  is  evident  that  the  food  has  undergone  fome  changes  in  the 
ftomach,  and  that  the  ingredients  of  which  it  was  compofed, 
have  entered  into  new  combinations.  What  then  is  the 
agent  of  this  converfion  ? In  other  words,  what  is  the  adlion 
of  the  ftomach  on  the  food  ? 

Various  hypothefes  have  been  framed  in  order  to  anfwer 
thisqueftion.  The  father  of  medicine,  and  the  ancients  in 
general,  confidered  digeftion  as  effe&ed  by  coition.  They 
did  not  by  this  term  mean  to  defignate  any  change  fimilar 
to  that  which  fubftances  experience  when  boiled  : the  tem- 
perature of  the  ftomach  is  manifeftly  inadequate  to  the  ef- 
feft.  Moreover,  cold  blooded  animals  digeft  as  well  as 
thofe  with  warm  blood  ; and  the  heat  of  fever,  inftead  of 
invigorating,  entirely  deftroysthe  digeftive  poww.  Ccftion, 


cilitates  thefe  changes.  Spallanzani’s  experiments  on  ar- 
tificial digeftion  (hew  that  thd  gaftric  juice  has  no  more  effeft 
than  common  water  in  foftening  and  diffolving  the  food, 
when  the  temperature  is  below  ai°  ; on  the  contrary,  that  its 
agency  is  very  confiderable,  when  the  mercury  rifes  to  so  and 
upwards  above  the  freezing  point.  In  cold  blooded  animals 
the  procefs  is  always  much  flower  than  in  the  warm  blooded. 

The  authors  and  partifans  of  the  fyftem  o(  fermentation 
have  recognized  in  the  food,  when  received  into  the  ftomach, 
a fpontaneous  inteftme  motion  ; bv  vrtue  of  which,  it  paffirs 
into  a new  order  of  combinations.  As  we  acci  l -rate  the 
fermentative  procefs,  by  adding  to  thofe  fubftances  which 
are  undergoing  it,  a portion  of  the  fame  matter  that  has  al- 
ready fermented,  fome  have  fuppoied  a fort  of  leaven  con- 
ftaritly  exifting  in  the  ftomach,  formed  by  a fubtle  ac'd,  or 
confiding  of  a imali  portion  of  food  remaining  behind  from  the 
preceding  digeftion.  The  nature  andcaufes  of  fermentation 
were  imperfectly  underllood  when  this  explanation  was 
adopted.  “ All  that  could  be  meant,  fays  Dr.  Thomfon, 
by  faying,  that  the  converfion  of  food  into  chyme  in  the 
ftomach  is  owing  to  fermentation,  was  mert-ly  that  the 
unknown  caufe,  which  aft.-d  during  the  converfion  of  vege- 
table fubftances  into  wine  or  acid,  or  during  their  putrefac- 
tion, added  alfo  during  the  converfion  of  the  food  into  chyme, 
and  that  the  refuit  in  both  inftances  was  precifely  the  ism". 
Accordingly,  the  advocates  for  this  opinion  attempted  to 
prove  that  air  wasconftantly  generated  in  the  ftomach,  and 
that  an  acid  was  conftantly  produced  ; for  it  was  the  vinous 
and  acetous  fermentations  which  were  affign^d  by  the  great- r 
number  of  phyfiologifts  as  the  caufe  of  the  formation  of 
chyme.  Some,  indeed,  attempted  to  prove  that  it  was  pro- 
duced by  the  putrefactive  fermentation  ; but  their  number 
was  inconfiderable,  compared  with  thofe  who  adopted  the 
other  opinion. 

“ Our  ideas  refpefting  fermentation  are  now  fomewhat 
more  precife  : it  fignifies  a flow  decompofition,  which  takes 
place  when  certain  animal  or  vegetable  fubftances  are 
mixed  together  at  a given  temperature,  and  the  confeauent 
production  of  particular  compounds.  If,  therefore,  the  con- 
verfion of  the  food  into  chyme  be  owing  to  fermentation,  it 
muft  evidently  be  totally  independent  of  the  ftomach,  any 
further  than  as  it  fupplies  temperature  ; and  the  food  would  be 
converted  into  chyme  exactly  in  the  fame  manner,  if  it  were 
reduced  to  the  fame  coniiftence,  and  placed  in  the  fame  tem- 
perature out  of  the  body.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  ; 
fubftances  are  reduced  to  the  Rate  of  chyme  in  a fhort  time 
in  the  ftomach,  which  would  remain  unaltered  for  weeks  in 
the  fame  temperature  out  of  the  body.  Ths  is  the  safe  with 
bones  ; which  the  experiments  cf  Stevens  and  Spallanzani 
have  fhewn  to  be  foon  d'geftel  in  th*  ftomach  of  the  deg. 
Further,,  if  the  converfion  of  the  food  into  chyme  were 
owing  to  fermentation,  it  ought  to  go  on  equally  well  in  the 
ftomach  and  oefophagus.  Now,  it  was  obferved  long  ago  by 
Ray  and  Boyle,  that  when  voracious  fifties  had  {wallowed 
animals  too  large  to  be  contained  in  the  ftomach,  that  part 
only  which  was  in  the  ftomach  was  converted  into  chyme, 
while  that  which  was  in  the  oefophagus  remained  entire. 

If,  too,  the  converfion  were  owing  to  fermentation,  it 
ought  always  to  lake  place  equally  well,  provided  toe  tem- 
perature be  the  fame,  whether  the  ftomach  be  in  a healthy 
ftate  or  not.  But  it  is  well  known  that  this  is  not  the  cafe. 
The  formation  of  chyme  depends  very  much  on  the  ftate  of  the 
ftomach.  When  that  organ  is  dileafed,  digeftion  is  conftar.tiy 
ill  performed.  In  thefe  cafes,  indeed,  fermentation  lonetirncs 
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aoptars,  and  produces  flatulence,  acid  eruftations,  &c.  which 
are  the  well-known  fyiriptoms  of  indigeftion.  Thefe  fadts, 
which  have  been  long  known,  are  incompatible  with  thefup- 
polition  that  the  formation  of  chyle  is  owing  to  fermentation; 
accordingly,  that  opinion  has  been  for  fome  time  abandoned, 
by  all  thofe  at  leak  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  fubjefit.” 

With  as  little  reafon  hasdigeftion  been  confidereda  fpecies 
of  putrefaction,  or  fpontaneous  change  of  the  animal  and  ve- 
getable food.  Not  to  mention  that  digeftion  never  exhibits 
any  appearance  of  ammoniacal  producks,  which  are  the  molt 
linking  refults  of  putrefaction,  we  lhali  find  that  the  digeltive 
organs  have  the  power  of  restoring  putrid  meats  to  a found 
Hate,  or  at  lead  of  arresting  the  putrefaction  of  fubftances 
fubmitted  to  their  aCtion.  Serpents  are  enabled,  by  the 
great  dilatability  of  their  oefopliagus,  and  the  wide  feparation 
of  their  equally  moveable  jaws,  to  fwallow  animals  larger 
than  themfelves.  Several  days  are  confumed  in  digesting 
thefe  ; and,  during  the  procefs,  that  part  of  the  animal 
which  is  fubmitied  to  the  action  of  the  liomach,  is  perfectly 
fweet,  and  in  a more  or  lefs  advanced  flate  of  diffoiution, 
while  the  portion  in  the  cefophagus  prefents  appearances  of 
commencing  putrefaction.  In  fpite  of  the  heat  and  moifture 
of  the  part,  the  aliment  does  not  flay  long  enough  in  the 
liomach  for  putrefaction  to  commence.  Moreover,  Spallan  - 
zani, Hunter,  and  other  phyfiolegifts,  have  found  that  putrid 
flt-fh,  when  taken  accidentally,  or  given  purpoftly  to  animals, 
loft  its  putrid  characters  in  the  liomach,  previoully  to  its  di- 
geftion. 

Fermentation  was  the  fyftem  of  the  chemifts ; trituration 
was  that  of  the  mathematical  phyfiologifts  ; who  compared 
the  changes  effected  on  a fubftance  in  a mortar  by  the  peftle 
of  the  apothecary,  to  thofe  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the 
liomach.  But  what  analogy  could  ever  have  been  conceived 
to  exift  between  the  forcible  attrition  of  a fubftance  againft  a' 
refilling  plane,  and  the  gentle  periftaltic  motion  of  the  fibres 
of  the  ftpmach  ? This  opinion  could  have  been  held  no  longer, 
when  it  wa6  perceived  that  chyme  differed  entirely  from  the 
food  that  had  been  taken  ; that  is  to  fay,  that  if  the  fame 
food  were  triturated  mechanically  out  of  the  body,  and  re- 
duced to  pap  of  precifely  the  fame  confidence  with  chyme, 
it  would  not  poflefs  the  fame  properties  with  chyme.  For, 
whenever  this  faCt  was  known,  it  mult'be  evident  that  the 
food  had  undergone  changes  in  its  compofition.  The  faCt 
that  various  fruits,  a"  grapes,  currants,  ratlins,  &c.  which  are 
covered  with  a membranous  coat,  will  pafs  through  the 
inteftines  unchanged,  if  the  covering  be  net  broken  in  mafti- 
cation,  and  that  often,  particularly  in  animals,  (lender  worms 
remain  unaltered  in  the  liomach,  fhewsthat  the  food  can  ex- 
perience only  a very  flight  compreffing  force  in  its  paffage. 
But  the  direct  experiments  of  Stevens,  Reaumur,  and 
Spallanzani,  demonftrated  that  chyme  is  not  owing  to  tritu- 
ration ; for,  on  enclofing  different  kinds  of  food  in  metallic 
tubes  and  balls  full  of  holes,  in  luch  a manner  as  to  fereen 
them  from  the  mechanical  action  of  the  flomach,  they  found 
that  thefe  fubftances,  after  having  remained  a fufficient  time 
in  the  ftomach,  were  converted  into  chyme,  juft  as  if  they  had 
not  been  enclofed  in  fuch  tubes. 

The  mode  in  which  digeftion  is  effected  in  the  gizzard  of 
the  gallinaceous  birds,  is  the  moil  plaufible  argument  in  favour 
of  trituration.  In  them  the  food,  after  being  macerated  in 
the  crop,  dtfeends  into  the  gizzard,  whofe  vail  mufcular 
itrer.gth  enables  it  to  fupply  the  place  of  organs  of  maftica- 
tion.  (See  the  article  Birds.)  The  trituration  which  it 
experiences  here  is  aided  by  {tones  which  the  animal  fwallows; 
and  its  effrfts  are  truly  furprifing.  Globes  of  glafs  or  cryftal 
are  pulverized;  bullets  or  metallic  tubes  are  flattened,  &c. 


Thefe  effedts  are  analogous  to  thofe  of  maftication  in  the 
human  fubjeft ; and  the  true  digeftion  is  completed  by 
means  of  a fluid  fecreted  in  certain  glands  at  the  termination 
of  the  cefophagus.  The  wide  difference  of  ftrufture  between 
thefe  gizzards  and  the  human  ftomach  fhould  have  Ihewn 
the  abfui  dity  of  applying  inferences  dr3vvn  from  what  happen* 
in  the  one,  to  the  other. 

Pitcarne  calculated  the  power  of  the  ftomach  as  equal  to 
1 2,95 1 lbs.;  and  that  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal mufcles, 
which  comprefs  the  ftomach  in  the  alternate  motions  of  re- 
fpiration,  at  248,235^.  What  does  fuch  an  abfurd  ar.d  ex- 
aggerated  calculation  fhew,  but  that  the  vain  apparatus  of 
axioms,  definitions,  fcholia,  and  corollaries,  which  have  been 
introduced  into  works  foreign  to  the  nature  of  geometry,  has 
only  fevved  to  entrench  vague,  confuted,  and  falfe  notions 
behind  impoling  and  refpefted  forms  ? The  introdudtion  of 
the  hand  into  the  abdomen  of  a living  animal,  or  of  the  finger 
into  a wound  of  the  ftomach,  is  fufficient  to  fhew  that  the 
■force  with  which  that  organ  adts  on  its  contents  does  not 
exceed  a few  ounces. 

The  learned  and  laborious  Haller  fuppofed  that  the  food 
was  merely  diluted  and  fo/teEed;  by  the  gaftric  juice;  he 
conceived  that  this  maceration  was-  favoured  and  accelerated 
by  the  warmth  of  the  part,  by  the  commencement  of  putre- 
faction, and  by  the  gentle,  but  continual  motions,  by  which 
the  aliment  is  agitated.  Maceration  furmounts  at  length  the 
cohefive  force  of  the  moll  folid  fubftances ; but  it  never 
changes  their  nature,  and  cannot  therefore  be  the  agent  of 
digeftion.  This  opinion  was  chiefly  formed  on  the  ana'ogy 
or  ruminating  animals ; in  whom  the  imperfedtly  mafticated 
food  is  conveyed  into  an  ample  receptacle  called  the  fir  it 
ftomach,  or  paunch,  where  it  is  truly  macerated,  and  perhaps 
undergoes  incipient  fermentation^  It  is  brought  back  from 
this  cavity  to  the  mouth  to  be  again  chewed,  after  which  it 
defeends  into  the  feconl  and  third,  and  laftly  into  the  fourth, 
or  true  digeltive  liomach.  Here  the  whole  ftrudture  is  fo 
totally  different  from  that  of  the  human  fubjedt,  that  we  may 
jullly  proteft  againft  drawing  any  analogy  between  the  two 
cafes. 

The  formation  of  chyme,  then,  is  owing  to  fome  peculiar 
procefs  taking  place  in  the  ftcrnach  ; and  it  has  been  con- 
cluded from  the  experiments  of  Stevens,  Reaumur,  Spallan- 
zani, Scopoli,  Brugnatelli,  Carminati,  and  others,  that  its 
formation  is  brought  about  by  the  adtion  of  a particular 
liquid  fecreted  by  the  ftomach,  and  for  that  reafon  called 
gaftric  juice. 

No  organ  perhaps  receives  a greater  number  of  veffels,  in' 
proportion  to  its  bulk,  than  the  ftomach  ; and  hence  we 
conclude,  that  this  large  fupply  is  not  merely  defigned  for 
the  nutrition  of  its  fubftance,  but  alfoto  furnifh  the  materials 
of  fome  fecretion.  The  fluid  thus  formed  is  the  gaftric  juice, 
which  is  probably  poured  out  mofl  abundantly  when  the 
prefence  of  food  in  the  ftomach  irritates  that  organ,  and  in- 
vites an  afflux  of  blood  from  its  numerous  arterial  tubes.  It 
feems  to  be  produced  diredtly  from  the  exhaling  arteries, 
without  any  intermediate  fecretory  apparatus.  It  is  mingled 
with  the  mucus  furnilhed  by  the  glands  of  the  villous  coat, 
and  thus  it  becomes  vifeous,  like  faliva,  with  which,  on  the 
whole,  it  has  confiderable  analogy.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain  it  pure  for  the  purpofes  of  ana'ylis;  and  even,  if 
we  could  fucceea  in  depriving  the  ftomach  of  all  refidue  of 
the  food  which  might  impair  the  purity  of  the  gaftric  juice, 
we  fhould  not  be  able  to  prevent  the  admixture  of  a fmall 
portion  of  bile,  which,  tntering  at  the  pylorus,  tinge?  the 
internal  coat  near  that  opening,  and  imparts  a certain  bitter- 
nefs  to  the  juices  of  the  ftomach. 

D".  Thornton,  ia  his  fyftem  of  chemiftry,  feems  to  place 
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very  little  reliance  on  the  accuracy  of  the  ar.alyfes  which 
have  hitherto  been  made  of  the  gaftric  juice.  “ It  is,”  fays 
he,  “ different  in  different  animals,  but  it  is  a very  difficult, 
if  not  an  impoffible  talk,  to  obtain  it  in  a hate  of  purity. 
Various  attempts  have,  indeed,  been  made  by  very  ingenious 
philofophtrs  to  procure  it;  but  their  analyfis  is  fuffirient  to 
fhew  us  that  they  have  never  obtained  it  in  a ft  tte  of  purity. 
The  methods  which  have  been  adopted  to  procure  gaftric 
juice,  are,  firft,  to  kill  the  animal  whofe  gaftric  juice  is  to  be 
examined,  after  it  has  failed  fome  time.  By  this  method 
Spallanzani  coilefted  37  fpoonfuls  from  the  two  firft  (tomachs 
or  a fheep.  It  was  of  a green  colour,  undoubtedly  owing 
to  the  grafs  which  the  animal  had  eaten.  He  found  alfo 
half  a fpoonful  in  the  ftomach  of  forn.t  young  crows,  which 
he  killed  before  they  had  left  their  neft. 

Small  tubes  of  metal,  pierced  with  holes,  and  containing 
a dry  fponge,  have  been  fwallowed  by  animals  ; and  when 
vomited  up,  the  liquid  imbibed  by  the  fponge  is  fqueezed 
out.  By  this  method  Spallanzani  collected  4S1  grains  of 
gaftric  juice  from  the  ftomachs  of  five  crows.  A third  me- 
thod confills  in  exciting  vomiting  in  the  morning,  when  the 
ftomach  is  without  foe  d.  Spallanzani  tried  this  method 
twice  upon  h’mfelf,  and  enlufted  one  of  the  t'mes  I oz.  32 
gr.  of  liquid;  but  the  pai  was  fo  gr^at,  that  he  did  not 
think  proper  to  try  the  experim*  nt  a th;rd  time  Mr.  Goile, 
who  could  excite  vomiting  whenever  he  thought  proper,  by 
{wallowing  air,  has  employed  that  method  to  eftreft  gaf- 
tric juice.  In  any  of  thefe  means  it  muft  be  coats  ninat-d  by 
the  admixture  of  faliva,  mucus,  bile,  food.  . ~ ..:.v  . too, 

be  queftioned,  whether  any  gaftric  ju'e-e  at  all  car.  V obtr.  ned 
by  thefe  methods  ; for  as  th  ufc  of  that  ft  ;id  is  : 0 c .■ -overt 
the  food  into  chyme,  in  all  probability  is  :s  oni  1 jreted, 
when  food  is  prefent. 

According  to  Brugnatelli,  the  gaftp'c  juk  of  carnivorous 
animals,  as  hawks,  kites,  &c.  has  an  acid  and  refinous  odour, 
is  very  bitter,  and  not  at  all  watery  ; and  is  comp  fed  of  an 
uncombined  acid,  a refin,  an  animai  fubftatice,  and  a (mall 
quantity  of  muriate  of  foda.  In  herbivorous  animals,  on  the 
contrary,  as  goats,  (beep,  Sc c.  it  is  very  watery,  a little  muddy, 
has  a bitter  faltifti  tafte,  and  contains  ammonia,  an  animal 
extraft,  and  a pretty  large  quantity  of  muriate  of  foda. 
Carminati  found  the  fame  ingredients  ; but  fuppoftd  that 
•the  ammonia  had  been  formed  by  the  putrefaftion  of  a part 
of  the  food,  and  that  the  gaftric  juice  in  thefe  animals  is 
therefore  of  an  acid  nature. 

In  man  it  has  fometimes  been  found  of  an  acid  nature,  at 
other  times  not.  The  experiments  of  Spallanzani  (hew  that 
this  acidity  is  owing  to  the  food.  He  never  found  any  aci- 
dity in  birds  of  prey,  ferpents,  frogs,  or  fifties.  Crows  gave 
an  acidulous  gaftric  juice  only  when  fed  on  grain  ; and  he 
obferved  the  fame  faft  in  dogs,  herbivorous  animals,  and  do- 
meftic  fowls.  Carnivorous  birds  threw  up  pieces  of  (hell 
and  coral  without  alteration;  but  thefe  fubftances  were  fen- 
iibly  diminifhed  in  the  (tomachs  of  hens,  even  when  enclofed 
in  perforated  tubes.  Spallanzani  fwallowed  calcareous  fub- 
itances  enclofed  in  tubes ; and  when  he  fed  on  vegetables 
and  fruits,  they  were  fometimes  altered,  and  a little  dimi- 
niftied  in  weight,  juft  as  if  they  had  been  put  into  weak 
vinegar ; but  when  he  ufed  only  animal  food,  they  came  out 
untouched.  According  to  this  philofopher,  whofe  experi- 
ments have  been  by  far  the  mod  numerous,  the  gaftric  juice 
is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline.  When  poured  on  the  carbonate 
of  pota(h,  it  caufts  r.o  effervefcence. 

The  fame  conclufionconcerning  the  influence  of  the  food  on 
the  nature  of  the  gaftric  juice,  Is  rendered  (till  more  indifpu- 
table  by  the  experiments  of  Dumas  (Principe  de  Phyftologie, 
tom.  4.  ch.  9.)  Having  procured  gaftric  juice  from  a dog 


by  means  of  fponge,  in  the  mode  employed  by  Spallanzani, 
he  found  that  it  did  not  change  the  vegetable  blue ; nor 
affedl  lime  water  ; nor  effervefee  with  alkalies.  After  feeding 
the  animal  with  vegetables  for  fifteen  days,  the  gaftric  juice 
(hewed  indifputabie  marks  of  acidity.  A diet  of  animal 
food  was  now  fubftituted  in  place  of  the  vegetable,  for  the 
fame  length  of  time,  when  in  (lead  of  marks  of  acidity,  there 
were  rather  indications  of  an  alkaline  tendency.  When  a 
mixed  diet  was  employed,  no  predominant  quality  appeared  : 
the  geft'ic  juice  was  faint,  infipid,  thick  and  vifeous. 

W'th  refpeft  to  the  fubftances  contained  in  the  ftomach, 
only  two  faffs  have  been  perfectly  afcertained  : the  firft  is, 
that  the  juice  contained  in  the  ftomach  of  oxen,  calves,  and 
ftitep,  invariably  contains  uncombined  phofp'noric  acid,  as 
Macquart  and  Vauquelin  have  demorftrated.  The  fecond, 
that  the  juice  contained  in  the  ftomach,  and  even  the  inner 
coat  of  the  ftomach  itfelf,  has  the  property  of  coagulating 
miik  and  the  ferum  of  the  blood.  Dr.  Young  found  that 
feven  grains  of  the  inner  coat  of  a calf’s  ftomach,  infufed  in 
water,  gave  a liqujd  which  coagulated  more  than  100  ozs.  of 
m>lk  ; that  is  to  fay,  more  than  6837  times  its  own  weight ; 
and  yet,  in  all  probability,  its  weight  was  not  much  dimi- 
nifhed. 

What  the  fubftarce  is  that  poffeffes  this  coagulating  pro- 
perty, has  not  yet  been  afeertained  ; but  it  is  evidently  not 
very  foluble  >n  water ; for  the  infide  of  a calf’s  ftomach, 
after  being  deeped  in  water  for  fix  hours,  and  then  well 
wafhed  with  water,  (till  furnifhes  a liquor, on  infufion,  which 
coagulates  milk  : and  Dr.  Young  found  that  a piece  of  the 
inner  coat  of  t e ftomach,  after  being  previoufly  waftied  with 
water,  and  then  with  a diluted  folution  of  carbonate  of  pot- 
a(h,  ftill  afforded  a liquid,  which  coagulated  milk  and 
ferum. 

The  mod  remarkable  property  of  gaftric  juice,  is  the  very 
Angular  aftivity  of  its  folvent  power.  The  hardeft  bones 
ykld  to  its  influence ; and  it  afts  as  a real  menftruum  on 
thofe  fwallowtd  by  the  dog,  uniting  with  their  brganifed 
and  gelatinous  parts,  and  leaving  a calcareous  refidue,  which 
is  the  material  of  thofe  excrementitious  concretions  to  which 
the  older  chemifts  gave  the  ridiculous  name  of  album  Graecum. 
The  folvent  energyof  this  fluid  is  in  an  inverfe  ratio  tothe  muf- 
cular  ftrength  of  the  coats  of  the  ftomach  ; and  where  thele 
are  the  thinned  and  weakeft,  it  poffcffes  the  greateft  force  and 
adtivity.  In  the  numerous  clafs  of  zoophytes  it  is  the  foie 
agent-  of  digeftion,  as  the  food  undergoes  no  preliminary 
preparation  : this,  indeed,  is  alfo  the  cafe  in  many  other  in- 
ftances.  It  is  always  more  adlive  when  affilled  by  warmth, 
as  Trembley  obferved  in  the  poiype,  which,  according  to  his 
obfervations,  digefted  in  twelve  hours  in  the  rammer,  what 
occupied  three  days  in  colder  times.  In  the  adllnea  and 
holothuria  it  deftroys  even  the  (hells  of  mufcles,  which  thofe 
animals  fwallow.  It  attacks  the  furface  of  bodies,  unites  to 
the  particles  of  them,  which  it  carries  off,'  and  from  which 
it  cannot  be  feparated  by  filtration.  It  operates  with  mure 
energy  and  rapidity,  the  more  the  food  is  eiivided.  The  ali- 
ment is  not  merely  reduced  to  very  minute  parts;  its  tafte 
and  fmell  are  quite  changed  ; its  fecfible  properties  are  de- 
ftroyed,  and  it  acquires  new  and  very  different  ones.  It  does 
not  adl  as  a ferment ; fo  far  from  it,  that  it  is  a powerful 
aritifeptic,  and  even  reftores  flefh  already  putrified.  Only  a 
few  air  bubbles  make  their  efcape,  which  adhere  to  the  ali- 
mentary matter,  and  buoy  it  up  to  the  top,  and  are  proba- 
bly  extricated  by  the  heat  ot  the  folution. 

However  powerfully  the  gafiric  juice  may  aft  in  diffolving 
alimentarv  fubftances,  it  does ’not  affeft  the  coats  of  the  fto- 
mach itfelf ; which  probably  owe  their  power  of  refiftance 
to  their  vitality.  The  lumhrici,  which  are  vety  tender,  are 
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siot  a fk' iled  for  the  fame  reafon  ; yet,  when  the  ftomach  is 
dead,  it  yields,  like  other  matter,  to  the  gaftric  juice,  and  in 
particular  cafes  becomes  foftened,  and  partly  deftroved.  This 
circumftarce  was  fir  ft  noticed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  the  cafes 
in  which  it  has  happened  are  thofe  of  hidden  deaths,  where 
the  perfon  was  previcufly  in  good  health,  and  had  lately 
eaten.  In  fame,  confeffedly  rare  examples,  a large  hole  has 
been  found  in  the  ftomach  from  this  caufe,  with  the  margins 
ragged  and  foft.  As  the  fads  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hunter 
have  been  queftioned,  the  writer  of  this  article  can  add  one, 
in  which  he  found  the  great  end  completely  deftroyed  in  a 
child.  In  animals  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  find  the  ftomach 
even  very  confiderably  diffolved  in  this  way  ; and  we  can 
eauly  kill  them  under  circumftances  in  which  the  efted  is 
likely  to  take  place.  In  the  human  fubjed  the  great  end  of 
the  ftomach  will  often  be  found  pulpy  and  foft  on  its  internal 
furface,  although  it  be  not  actually  diffolved  through. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  coagulating  power  of  the 
calf's  ftomach  : it  is  found  that  coagulable  animal  fluids,  as 
milk  or  jelly,  introduced  into  the  ftomach,  are  coagulated 
before  they  are  digefted.  This  faff  is  obvious  with  refped 
to  the  milk  vomited  by  luckiing  children.  They  mult  after- 
wards be  d'ffolved  like  the  more  folid  parts  of  the  food. 

The  proof  of  the  fads  already  ftated  concerning  the  action 
of  the  gaftric  juice,  is  derived  from  experiments,  in  which 
food  enclofed  in  perforated  tubes  taken  into  the  ftomach,  and 
returned  again  by  vomiting,  has  been  completely  changed 
into  chyme.  Spallanzani  has  repeated  his  refearches  almoft 
unneceffarily  on  this  point,  in  the  various  claffes  of  animals, 
and  uniformly  with  the  fame  refult  as  to  the  performance  of 
digeftion  by  a folvent  fluid.  Similar  refearches  have  alfo 
been  inftituted  on  the  human  fubied,  with  the  fame  event. 
It  has  been  found,  too,  that  digeftion  could  be  imitated  out 
of  the  body,  by  means  of  gaftric  juice  obtained  in  the  me- 
thods explained  above;  that  alimentary  ful  ftanees,  expofed 
to  its  adtion  in  the  temperature  of  the  human  body,  were 
diffolved,  while  they  remained  unchanged  in  water  under  the 
fame  circumftances. 

Dr.  Stevens  met  with  a very  favourable  opportunity  of 
afeertaming  the  adtion  of  the  gaftric  juice  on  fubftances  en- 
clofed in  tubes  and  fwallowtd,  in  a man  who  had  the  power 
of  fwallowing  ftones.  Twenty-eight  gr.  of  pork  and  cheefe 
were  entirely  diffolved,  when  the  tubes  were  voided  in  43 
hours : the  fame  was  afeertained  of  parfnip  and  potatoe, 
boiled  fait,  herring,  and  roaft  turkey.  Grain  covered  by  its 
hulk,  was  unaltered  : neither  was  bone  aftedled.  Leeches 
and  earth-worms  were  completely  diffolved.  In  the  ftomach 
of  a dog  3 fcruples  16  gr.  of  ivory  loft  a fcruples : and 
bone  was  fenftbly  affedted.  Cartilage  was  not  changed,  nor 
fat  fo  much  as  lean. 

The  gaftric  fluid  then  will  exert  its  influence  on  the  dead 
ftomach,  and  it  will  even  adt  on  alimentary  matters  out  of 
the  body.  Yet  we  muft  not  completely  identify  thefe  cafes 
with  that  of  digeftion  in  the  ftomach;  we  are  not  to  regard 
that  organ  as  a chemical  veffel,  in  which  decompofitions  and 
recombinations  are  going  on  ; we  muft  take  into  confidera- 
tion  the  living  powers  of  the  part,  and  we  {hall  find,  that 
the  ftcretion  of  gaftric  juice  is  fubjed  to  the  influence  of 
thefe,  and  that  it  requires  the  free  and  continued  adtion  of 
the  nerves  of  the  part.  The  ligature  of  the  par  vagum, 
the  ufe  of  narcotics  and  opium,  profound  meditation,  or 
violent  emotions  of  the  ir.ind,  will  interrupt  or  fufpend 
digeftion.  Dumas  has  performed  feveral  experiments  on 
this  fubjedt;  he  found  the  gaftric  fecretion  diminiflted  by 
introducing  opium  into  the  ftomach,  alfo  by  acids  and  al- 
cohol; increafed  by  volatile  alkali,  emetic  tartar,  and  cor- 
rofive  fublimate  3 and  interrupted  or  fufpended  by  caufes 
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that  affedted  the  nervous  fyftem  in  general,  as  violent  pain. 
When  the  natural  functions  of  the  part  were  thus  dis- 
ordered, fermentation  and  putrefadtion  took  place  in  the 
aliment.  Indeed,  the  changes  which  the  food  undergoes  in 
the  ftomach,  differ  effentially  from  any  which  chemical 
means  can  produce  ■ no  artificial  procefs  can  imitate  the 
formation  of  chyme;  no  lolution,  analyfis,  or  combination, 
will  ever  enable  the  chemift  to  form  or  extradt  that  nutritive 
fluid  common  to  all  animals,  but  pofftfiing  fpecific  charac- 
ters in  each.  Without,  however,  pretending  to  admit  or 
to  exclude  the  poffibility  of  bringing,  one  day  or  other,  the 
converfion  of  aliment  into  the  nutritive  fluid,  under  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  chemiftry,  we  may  at  lead  note  certain  cir- 
cumftances which  belong  inconteftibly  to  vital  phenomena. 
1 ft.  Digeftion  varies  according  to  the  nature  and  difpofition 
of  the  animal  in  which  it  is  performed,  a circumftance  con- 
trary to  the  uniformity  of  chemical  reiuits.  2diy.  It  varies 
according  to  individual  peculiarities,  one  perfon  digefting 
well  what  would  difagree  with  another,  &c.  3 d 1 y . The 

tafte,  appetite,  and  fancy,  influence  the  procefs  confider- 
ably ; an  antipathy  conceived  againft  even  a wholefome 
food,  will  prevent  its  digeftion.  If  the  living  powers  of  the 
ftomach  be  ftrong,  the  food  will  be  perfedly  digefted  ; 
while,  under  contrary  circumftances,  the  fame  food  would 
undergo  chemical  changes.  Hence,  if  too  large  a quan- 
tity, or  an  indigeftible  lort  of  food,  or  fuch  as  the  ftomach 
has  not  been  accuftomed  to,  be  taken  into  a weak  ftomach, 
it  will  be  converted  into  a matter,  which  may  be  taken  up 
with  the  chyle,  and  produce  noxious  effeds  on  the  fyftem, 
as  too  much  falted  animal  food  does  in  failors;  or  it  may  be 
converted  into  fubftances  noxious  to  the  ftomach  and  intef- 
tines,  as  in  heart-burn,  vomiting,  &c.  ; or  its  effeds  on  the 
organs  of  digeftion  may  be  noxious  to  the  whole  fyftem, 
caufing  fever,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  ftrong  ftomachs, 
and  particularly  fuch  as  are  habituated  to  any  particular 
kind  of  food,  derive  perfctl  nourifhment  from  fuch  food, 
whatever  it  be.  Thus,  a Laplander  lives  upon  reindeer 
alone,  without  intermixing,  for  moll  part  of  the  year,  any 
vegetable  food  ; and  others  live  on  {hell  fifh,  dead  and  putrid 
feals  and  whales,  &c.  Hence,  particular  kinds  of  food  are 
not  more  capable,  in  themfelves,  of  affording  good  chyle  ; 
but  particular  fpecies  muft  be  adapted  to  the  ftate  of  the 
digeftive  organs,  in  order  to  be  that  which  is  moft  proper 
or  wholefome  3 or,  in  other  words,  no  food  is,  in  itfeif, 
wholefome  or  unwholefome,  but  as  it  is  compared  with  the 
prefent  ftate  of  the  ftomach  and  organs  of  digeftion. 

Dr.  Fordyce,  in  his  Treatife  on  Digeftion,  argues  againft 
the  opinion  which  aferibes  digeftion  to  any  lolvent  fluid 
formed  in  the  ftomach,  and  he  appears  to  confider  it  as  a 
chemical  procefs,  effeded  by  the  living  powers  of  the 
ftomach.  He  obferves,  that  the  fubftances  employed  for 
food,  yield  the  fame  elements  on  analyfis  as  chyle,  and  that 
food  and  chyle  differ  only  in  the  mode  of  combination  of 
thefe  elements.  “ Digeftion  (fays  he,  p.  166)  is  performed 
on  fubftances  containing  all  the  elements  of  chyle.  Thefe 
fubftances  in  the  ftomach,  and  other  organs  of  digeftion, 
have  their  elements  feparated  from  one  another  by  the  effects 
of  the  ftomach,  and  other  organs  of  digeftion  upon  them, 
occafioning  in  them  a decompofition  and  recombination  of 
their  elements  into  a new  fufeftance.” 

Reft  of  the  body  feems  an  effential  condition  to  the  right 
performance  of  digeft  on  ; exercife  interrupts  it,  and  this 
has  been  proved  by  aired  experiment  on  two  dogs,  who 
were  fed  at  the  fame  time.  One  was  allowed  to  lie  down 
quiet,  while  the  other  was  taken  out  hunting,  and  they  were 
then  both  killed.  The  aliment  in  the  dog  who  had  been 
exerting  himfelf  was  unchanged. 
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The  food  remains  in  the  ftomach  a longer  or  fhorter  time, 
According  as  its  nature  difpofes  it  to  yield  more  or  lefs  readily 
to  the  aftion  of  that  organ.  Goffe,  of  Geneva,  found,  by 
experiments  on  himfelf,  that  animal  and  vegetable  fibres, 
concrete  albumen,  the  white  and  tendinous  parts  of  animals, 
paftes  made  with  fat  and  buttery  fubftances,  ur.fermented, 
or  fiightly  fermentable  matters,  remain  longer  in  the  ftomach 
than  the  gelatinous  parts  of  animals  and  vegetables,  fer- 
mented bread,  & c.  That  the  latter  only  required  an  hour 
for  their  diffolution.  while  the  former  were  hardiv  diffolved 
in  feveral  hours.  It  feems  hardly  poflible  to  lay  down  any 
general  rule,  on  account  of  the  great  variety  of  alimentary 
articles.  It  fhould  appear,  that  the  various  parts  of  a meal 
go  off  in  proportion  as  they  are  digefted  ; water  and  mild 
fluids  muft  pafs  very  quickly  through  the  ftomach,  for  they 
are  fepnrated  by  the  kidneys  fj  foon  after  drinking,  as  to 
have  induced  many  phyfiologifts  to  fufoeft  a fhorter  com- 
munication between  the  ftomach  and  kidneys  than  by  means 
of  the  inteftines,  lafteals,  and  general  circulation.  Ac- 
cording to  Viridet,  watery  fluids  pais  in  half  an  hour;  ripe 
fruits,  light  meats  and  bread,  in  from  three  to  five  h ;urs ; 
harder  meats  not  till  the  7th  or  8th  hour.  In  wounds  of 
the  inteftines,  milk  has  come  out  in  half  an  hour,  and  foon 
after  in  a coagulated  ftate.  In  another  calc  of  that  kind, 
beer  appeared  in  an  hour;  ripe  fruits  and  vegetables  in  two 
hours  ; meat  and  bread  in  nine  hours.  Thefe  circum- 
llances,  however,  would  be  influenced  by  thu  unnatural 
ftate  of  the  fubjeft.  “ I have  obferved  (fays  Haller)  what 
paff.d  in  my  awn  perfon,  when  my  digeftion  was  not  good, 
and  when  emulations,  impregnated  with  the  tafte  of  the 
food,  afeended  from  time  to  time.  I ftiil  perceived  a kind 
of  commotion  in  the  meat,  which  my  ftomach  did  not  aft 
on  well,  four  hours  after  the  meal  : this  gradually  fubfided, 
and  in  fix  hours  after  a moderate  dinner,  my  ftomach  was 
empty,  and  pure  air  alone  afeended.”  Elem.  Phyfiol. 
tom.  6.  p.  281 . 

An  interesting  cafe  of  fiftulous  opening  in  the  ftomach, 
communicating  externally,  and  related  by  Richerand  in  his 
“ Nouveaux  Elemens  de  Phyfiologie,”  throws  much  light  on 
the  fubjeft  of  digeftion.  The  aperture,  more  than  iS  lines 
long,  and  an  inch  broad,  expofes  the  interior  of  the  Itomach. 
It  came  on  in  conftquence  of  an  injury,  and  had  exifted  for 
many  years.  At  the  admiflion  of  this  patient  into  the  Ho- 
fpice  de  la  Charite,  flit  ate  three  times  as  much  as  ordinary 
perfons,  made  about  a pint  of  urine  daily,  and  had  a itool  once 
in  three  days.  Three  or  four  hours  after  a meal,  an  irre- 
fsftible  feeling  compelled  her  to  remove  the  dn  flings  of  the 
fiftuia,  and  to  allow  the  efcape  of  the  food,  which  the 
ftomach  couid  no  longer  contain.  The  contents  came  out 
quickly,  accompanied  by  more  or  lefs  air.  They  poffelfed 
a faint  odour,  but  had  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  properties  ; 
for  the  greyifh  pafte,  of  which  they  confuted,  when  diluted 
with  diltilied  water,  did  not  affeft  the  vegetable  blue.  The 
digeftion  was  often  far  from  complete,  yet  frequently  the 
odour  of  wine  was  deltroyed,  and  bread  was  reduced  to  a 
foft,  vifeous,  and  thick  fubftance,  refembiing  fibriue  re- 
cently precipitated  by  the  acetous  acid,  and  fwimm-ing  in  a 
ftringy  fluid  of  the  colour  of  ordinary  foup.  The  experiments 
made  on  this  half-digefted  food,  at  the  Ecole  de  Medecine, 
fhewed,  that  the  changes  which  it  had  undergone  were  an 
increafe  of  gelatine,  the  formation  of  a fubftance  like  fibrine, 
and  of  a coniiderable  proportion  of  muriate  and  phofphate 
of  foda,  and  phofphate  of  lime.  This  patient  could  never 
fleep  until  after  fhe  had  emptied  her  ftomach,  and  wafhed 
it  out  by  drinking  infufton  of  camomile.  In  the  morning 
it  contained  a fmall  quantity  of  thick  and  frothy  liquid, 
analogous  to  faliva,  which  did  not  affeft  the  vegetable  blue, 


and  contained  parts  of  more  confiftence,  and  even  compleatly 
opaque  albuminous  fiocculi  mingled  with  the  liquid  portion. 
The  refults  of  chemical  experiment  on  this  liquid,  were 
fimilar  to  thofe  obtained  from  the  fpittle. 

This  patient,  thin  and  emaciated,  dragged  on  a feeble 
and  languifhing  exiftence,  fupported  by  the  fmall  quantity 
of  food  which  puffed  through  the  pylorus,  to  receive  the 
influence  of  the  biliary  fecretion,  the  aftion  of  which,  on 
the  chyme,  is  effential  to  the  reparation  of  its  nutritive  por- 
tions. The  fmail  quantity  of  nourifhment  that  could  be 
taken  up  by  the  abforbents  of  the  ftomach,  contributed 
very  little  to  fupport  the  frame;  and  the  patient,  therefore, 
was  circumftanced  like  thofe  who  have  a difeafed  pylorus, 
which,  refilling  to  yield,  when  digtft'on  is  accomphlhed, 
caufes  the  food  to  be  vomited  up.  While  the  diffolurion  of 
the  food  is.  proceeding,  both  orifices  of  the  ftomach  are 
doled  ; no  gas,  difengaged  from  the  food,  afeends  through, 
the  cefophagus,  except  from  imperfeftion  in  the  procels. 
Slight  fhiverings  are  felt ; the  pulfe  becomes  quick  and 
firm  ; and  the  vital  powers  fetm  to  be  diminifhed  in  the 
body  at  large,  that  they  may  be  increafed  in  the  organ  of 
the  digcft've  procefs.  Soon  the  coats  of  the  ftomach  begin 
to  aft  ; the  circular  fibres  contraft  in  different  parts ; thefe 
perftiitic  ofcillations,  at  fiift  vague  and  irregular,  are  re- 
peated from  above  downwards,  and  from  left  to  right ; that 
is,  from  the  cefophagcal  towards  the  pyloric  orifice.  The 
longitudinal  fibres  ihorten  it  in  its  long  diameter,  fo  as  to 
approximate  the  two  orifices.  In  thefe  motions  the  ftomach 
is  elevated  on  the  pylorus,  fo  as  to  efface  the  angle  which  it 
forms  at  the  commencement  of  the  duodenum,  and  thereby 
to  facilitate  the  food’s  paffage. 

The  pyloric  fphinfter  remains  contracted  while  digeftion 
is  go:ng  on,  and  prevents  the  paffage  of  thofe  portions  which 
are  not  fufficiently  fubdued.  Endowed,  probably,  with  a pe- 
culiar and  delicate  fenfibility,  the  pylorus,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, may  be  regarded  as  a vigilant  fentinel,  obfTufting  the 
egrtfs  of  all  -which  is  not  duly  changed.  Hence  feveral  au- 
thors have  obferved,  that  the  aliments  do  not  quit  the  fto- 
mach  in  the  order  of  their  admiflion  into  that  cavity,  hut  ac- 
cording to  their  greater  or  lefs  digeft-ibiiity  ; we  might, 
therefore,  affert  that  there  is  a real  feparation  of  the  food  in 
the  ftomach.  The  moft  fpeedily  diffolved  aliments  are  di- 
refted  towards  the  pylorus,  which  yields  to  them,  and  rejefts 
thofe,  which  being  infufficiently  digefEd,  do  not  convey  a 
fuitable  imprefiion  to  the  pari.  The  paffage  of  coins  may 
be  objefted  to  this  delicate  fenfibility  of  the  pyloric  fphinfter; 
but  let  it  be  remembered  that  thefe,  add  other  iridigeftible 
fubftances,  remain  in  the  ftomach  fome  time  before  thev  pafs, 
are  repeatedly  prefented  to  the  pylorus,  and  thus  accuftom 
that  part  to  their  contaft.  The  g iftric  E Item  may  be 
compared  in  this  refpeft  to  a fecretory  gland  ; and  as  the 
excretory  tubes,  poffefling  a fpecies  of  eleQive  fenfibility,  da 
not  admit  ihe  lecreted  fluid  until  it  has  been  duly  prepared 
in  the  glandular  parenchyma  ; fo  the  pylorus  will  not  allow 
the  food  to  pafs  into  the  mttftine,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  excretory  duft  of  the  ftomach,  until  it  has  been  fufSci- 
ently  elaborated  in  that  organ. 

As  the  ftomach  frees  itltlr  the  fpafm  of  the  fkin  ceafes,  a 
gentle  warmth  fucceeds  ; the  puife  becomes  f uller,  and  the 
infenfible  tranfpiration  increafes.  Digeftion,  therefore,  pro- 
duces a general  movement,  analogous  to  a febrile  attack;  and 
this  effeft,  remarked  by  the  ancients,  is  particularly  obierv- 
able  in  females  of  great  fenfibility.  The  aftion  of  the  fto- 
mach does  not  ceale  u til  it  has  entirely  expelled  its  con- 
tents. The  gaftric  juice,  no  longer  called  for  by  the  pre- 
fence of  tood,  is  poured  out  in  fmalkr  quantity,  or  per- 
haps not  at  all}  and  the  parietes,  brought  into  contaft  with 
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each  other,  are  lubricated  by  the  mucous  fecretions  of  the 
part. 

For  further  obfervations  on  the  action  of  the  ftomach,  on 
vomiting,  on  its  fympathies  with  other  organs,  &c.  See 
Stomach. 

Chylificatlon. 

The  aliments  having  fuffcred  the  firft  degree  of  aflimila- 
tion,  quit  the  ftomach,  pafs  into  the  duodenum,  and  there 
experience  new  changes,  as  effential  as  tliofe  which  they  un- 
derwent in  the  ftomach  ; this  procefs  is  named  chylification. 
The  food  confifts  now  of  a half  liqtrd  pultaceous  mafs, 
with  a confiderable  mixture  of  matter  foreign  to  the  purpofe 
of  nutrition,  the  grofs  refidue  of  its  decompolition.  The 
latter  part  is  only  fit  to  be  expelled ; and  the  aCtion  of  the 
inteftnes  confifts  in  extracting  from  it  the  nutritive  fin  d,  in 
feparating  the  excrementitious  portion,  and  in  forming  a 
mild,  white,  emulfive,  and  highly  nutritive  liquor,  which  is 
to  be  abforbed  by  the  latleals  and  conveyed  by  them  into  the 
circulating  fyftem.  We  may  indeed  affirm,  fince  the  chief  end 
of  digeftion  confifts  in  the  feparation  of  the  nutritive  fubftance 
into  two  parts,  an  excrementitious  and  a chylous  portion, 
that  the  duodenum,  in  which  that  feparation  is  effected,  is 
its  principal  organ.  The  moft  attentive  examination  of  the 
greyifh  chyme,  as  it  leaves  the  ftomach,  difcovers  to  us  no- 
thing but  a foft  homogeneous  pap  ; and  the  abforbents  of 
that  organ  never  contain,  like  thofe  of  the  inteftines,  true 
chyle.  The  duodenum  mav,  in  truth,  be  regarded  as  a fe- 
cond  ftomach,  as  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  the 
fmall  inte ft  ne  by  being  fituated  externally  to  the  peritoneum, 
by  its  magnitude,  by  its  fixed  curves,  large  number  of  valvulae 
conniventes  and  laCteals;  and  particularly  by  its  receiving  the 
terminations  of  the  pancreatic  and  biliary  duCts.  All  thefe 
peculiarities  retard  the  courfe  of  the  alimentary  fubftance, 
and  prolong  the  term  of  its  expofure  to  the  aCtion  of  the 
laft- mentioned  fluids. 

The  irritation  of  the  chyme  in  the  duodenum  is  tranfmit- 
tedto  the  liver  and  gall-bladder,  and  induces  an  increafed 
flow  of  hepatic  and  cyftic  bile  diluted  by  the  fluid  ofi  the 
pancreas,  which  probably  participates  in  the  general  irrita- 
tion and  increafed  fecretion  of  all  the  gaftric  organs.  This 
mixed  pancreatico-biliary  fluid,  poured  on  the  chymous 
mafs,  penetrates,  dilutes,  and  animalizes  it ; feparates  the 
chyle  from  the  excrementitious  part,  and  precipitates  from 
it  whatever  is  not  nutritious.  In  this  procefs  the  bile  itfelf 
feems  to  feparate  into  two  portions.  Its  oily,  colouring, 
and  bitter  part  combines  with  the  excrement, >and  imparts  to 
it,  thofe  ftimulating  properties,  by  means  of  which  it  excites 
the  aCtion  of  the  alimentary  tube  ; while  the  albuminous 
and  faline  portions  mixed  with  the  chyle,  and  being  anforbed 
with  it,  re  enter  the  circulating  fyftem.  In  faCt,  the  con- 
tents of  the  fmall  inteftine  exhibit  two  very  diftinCt  fub- 
ftances  after  the  admixture  of  the  pancreatico-biliary  fluid  ; 
one  i3  a whitifh  milky  matter,  found  at  the  furface,  and 
adhering  to'the  inteftine  ; the  other,  more  abundant,  is  yel- 
lowifu:  and  when  digeftion  is  well  performed,  contains  no 
traces  of  the  nature  of  the  food.  A further  account  of 
the  pancreatic  and  biliary  fluids  will  be  found  under  Pan- 
creas, Liver.,  and  Bile. 

There  is  probably  another  fluid,  befides  thofe  now  enu- 
merated, concerned  in  the -bufinefs  of  chylification  5 a fe- 
cretion from  the  villous  coat  of  the  irrteftines,  fuppofed  to  be 
analogous  to  that  of  the  ftomach,  and  named  fuccus  intejlinalis . 
There  mull  alfo  be  a confiderable  tffufion  of  mucus  into 
the  fmall  intcltines,  as  the  glands  of  that  nature  abound 
in  the  inteftinal  coats,  particularly  towards  the  latter 
portion  of  the  tube.  All,  however,  that  we  know  on  the 
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fubjeCt  of  the  inteftinal  fluid  is  mere  matter  of  fpeculation, 
derived  from  analogy  and  conjeCture,  and  unfupported  by 
direCt  experiment  and  obfervation,  which  the  very  nature  of 
the  furjetl  feems  entirely  to  preclude. 

The  aCtion  of  the  inteftines  is  not  confined  to  a change 
in  the  external  and  phyfical  qualities  of  the  food;  it  affeCt3 
alfo  their  internal  chenfical  properties.  The  d^velopement 
of  a gelatino-mucus  fubftance,  the  formation  of  leveral  falts, 
the  diminution  of  acids  in  general,  and  of  the  carbonic  acid 
in  particular,  an  inertafe  of  azote  and  hydrogen,  and  the 
production  of  the  principle  of  fugar,  are  the  eflential  changes 
which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  inteftines.  Yet  the  united 
agencies  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftinal  tube  do  not  always 
fuccecd  in  changing  the  nature  of  the  various  matters  fub- 
mitted  to  their  aCtion.  The  qualities  of  the  food  often  af- 
feCl  very  fenfibly  the  chyle,  blood,  urine,  milk,  &c.  Indigo 
tinges  the  chyle  of  a blue  colour.  The  urine,  fweat,  and 
milk  are  affeCted  by  the  colour,  odour,  tafte,  or  medicinal- 
qualities  of  rhubarb,  fcammony,  violets,  and  other  vegetable 
matters.  The  fat  of  fowls  becomes  infeCted  with  the  fmell 
of  garlic;  the  flefh  of  fome  birds  is  purgative,  when  they 
feed  on  particular  vegetables ; and  the  fifty  tafte  of  fuch  as 
ufe’fifli  for  their  food,  is  well  known. 

Of  the  effeCt  produced  by  the  inteftines  in  the  funCtion 
of  affimilation,  we  may  obferve,  as  we  did  of  that  fhare  of 
the  procefs  performed  in  the  ftomach,  that  it  is  a living  ac- 
tion, explicable  only  by  means  of  the  vital  powers.  Thefe 
regulate  and  modify  the  changes  and  combinations  of  the 
food  ; and  hence  the  matter  extracted  from  the  aliment  pof- 
feffes  a fpecific  character  derived  entirely  from  the  proper- 
ties of  life.  Hence  the  mixture  of  faliva,  gaftric  ju;ce,  bile, 
and  pancreatic  liquor,  with  the  food,  out  of  the  body,  would 
never  form  chyle,  nor  any  thing  like  it. 

AEl'ion  of  the  fmall  Intejline. 

The  alimentary  mafs,  feparated  in  the  duodenum,  in  the 
manner  already  deferibed,  into  two  portions,  enters  the  jeju- 
num, and  fubfiquently  the  ilium.  Its  paffage  is  retarded  by 
the  numemus  curvatures  of  the  canal,  which  fome  phyfiolo- 
gifts,  indulging  in  a poetic  drain,  have  compared  to  the 
windings  of  a dream  enriching  the  foil  through  which  it 
meanders.  Thefe  retain  the  aliment,  in  order  that  the 
chyle,  exprefted  by  the  periftaltic  contraClion  of  the  inteftines, 
may  be  repeatedly  prefented  to  the  inhalant  orifices  of  the 
laCteals  •,  which  are  particu'arly  numerous  on  the  furface  of 
the  valvulae  conniventes.  The  pafisge  of  the  inteftinal  con- 
tents is  not  only  retarded  by  thefe  projections  ; but,  as  the 
contraction  of  the  tube  forces  them  into  the  alimentary 
mafs,  the  laCteals  may  be  faid  to  feek  in  its  interior  the  par- 
ticles fit  for  abforption. 

The  number  or  valves  diminilhing  with  that  of  the  ab- 
ferbing  vefiels,  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  canal,  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  food  is  gradually  accelerated  in  proportion  as  its 
nutritive  parts  are  removed.  The  inteftinal  mucus,  fecreted 
more  abundantly  in  this  part,  envelopes  it  and  facilitates  its 
tranfmiffion.  The  periftaltic  aCtion,  by  which  it  is  urged 
through  the  inteftine,  is  not  a regular  contraClion  proceeding 
from  above  downwards  ; but  an  undulatory  or  vermicular 
motion,  commencing  at  once  in  feveral  points,  and  deftroy- 
ing  the  inteftinal  curves  in  thofe  parts,  by  converting  them 
int©  ftraight  lines.  The  portions  immediately  adjoining  the 
contraCled  parts  are  dilated  by  the  fluid  impelled  into  them, 
and  contraCl  in  their  turn.  The  motion  from  above  down- 
wards prevails  at  laft,  fo  as  to  urge,  the  refidue  of  the  chyme, 
from  which  the  lafteals  have  extracted  the  chylous  or  nutri- 
tive parts,  into  the  large  inteftine.  The  caufe  of  the  peri- 
ftaltic motion,  which  is  observed  in  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the 
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inteftine,  is  the  irritation  of  the  aliment  on  the  furface  of 
the  villous  coat. 

Nature  and  Properties  of  Chyle 

The  difficulty  of  collecting  a fufficient  quantity  of  this 
fluid  from  the  ladleals,  for  the  purpofe  of  examination  and 
aua'yfis,  has  left  us  in  much  ignorance  concerning  its  nature. 
It  feems  to  continue  the  fame,  in  animals  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies,  notwithftanding  variations  in  their  food.  Yet  it  varies 
in  the  different  dalles  of  animals  ; being  of  a milky  white  in 
man  and  quadrupeds  ; tranfparent  as  water  in  birds  and 
fifties ; ar.d  fotne  have  deferibed  it  as  greenlfh  in  the  her- 
bivora.  Other  differences  may  perhaps  exiil  in  its  proper- 
ties in  various  genera  ; but,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  hitherto 
extends, 'it  feems  never  to  vary  in  man,  however  his  food 
may  be  changed. 

In  fpite  of  the  importance  of  the  refearch,  which  we 
fhould  have  expeded  to  attratl  very  early  the  notice  of  the 
philoiopher  and  chemift,  our  knowledge  of  the  chyle  is  very 
limited,  and  its  analyfis  has  hardly  been  attempted  in  a regu- 
lar and  fcieutific  manner.  Some  defcribe  it  as  having  the 
mild  and  (lightly  fait  talle  of  milk  ; as  fwimming  in  the 
ferum  of  the  blood,  and  poffelfing  the  lightnefs  of  oii  ; as 
uniting  difficultly  with  water  ; as  coagulating  after  death  in 
its  own  veffcls,  in  the  thoracic  dud,  or  in  parts  where  it  has 
been  effufed.  Others  aferibe  to  it  a cafeous  and  a buttery 
matter;  an  abundance  of  earth;  and  fome  even  admit  a 
vegetable  farina,  combined  with  animal  oil  and  lymph.  It 
has  alfo  been  reprefented  as  an  oily  matter,  held  in  folution 
in  water  by  means  of  a mucous  principle.  Dr.  Fordyce's 
defeription  feems  on  the  whole  to  be  the  moft  complete,  and 
we  (hall  therefore  extract  it  from  his  “ Treatife  on  Digef- 
tion.” 

“ The  chyle  confifts  of  three  parts  ; a part  which  is 
fluid  and  contained  in  the  ladeals,  but  coagulates  on 
extravafation.  Whether  the  veffls  ad  upon  it  fo  as  to 
prevent  it  from  coagulating  ; that  is,  fo  as  to  keep  it 
diffolved  in  water  and  fluid  ; or  whether  the  fluid  itfelf 
is  alive,  and  coagulates  by  death,  in  confequence  of  ex- 
travafation, is  an  argument  which  I (hall  here  not  en- 
ter into.  The  fecord  part  confifts  of  a fluid,  which  is  co- 
agulable  by  heat,  and  in  all  its  properties  rtfembles  the 
ferum  of  the  blood.  (N.  B.  The  chyle  received  into  a 
veffel  feparates  into  thefe  two  parts  ; the  coagulum  is  thick 
and  Arm  and  floats  on  the  furface  ol  the  fluid  portion. 
When  an  animal  is  killed,  while  the  chyle  is  paffing  from 
the  inteflines  into  the  ladeals,  thofe  veflcls  are  found  filled 
with  a coagulated  fluid  ; and  in  this  way  Mr.  Cruikfhank 
has  been  enabled  to  reprefent  them  in  his  work  on  the  ab- 
forbents.)  The  third  part  confiits  of  globules,  which  render 
the  whole  white  and  opaque.  Thefe  globules  have  been 
fuppofed  by  many  to  be  exprefied  oil ; but  tins  has  not  been 
proved.  Neither  has  it  been  perfectly  demonflrated  that 
■itigar  is  contained  in  the  chyle,  although  it  has  been  made 
very  probable.  The  part  coagulating  on  extravafation,  the 
part  agreeing  with  ferum  in  its  qualities,  and  the  globular 
part,  which,  in  fome  animals,  but  not  in  quadrupeds,  exifls 
without  giving  whitenefs  to  the  chyle,  alone,  or  along  with 
fugar,  form  the  effential  parts  of  the  chyle. 

“ A great  many  fubftances  may  enter  the  ladeals  along 
with  the  chyle;  even  fohds  reduced  to  fine  powder.  When 
indigo  has  been  thrown  into  the  inteftine  of  a fneep,  I have 
fe^n  the  chyle  rendered- quite  blue  ; now  indigo  is  not  foluble 
in  water,  but  is  a folid  reduced  into  a very  fine  powder.  So 
mufle  gets  into  the  chyle,  giving  it  a ftrong  fmeil,  and  a great 
variety  of  other  fubftances,  of  various  colours,  various  talles, 
and  various  fmells,  each  of  them  giving  colour,  or  talle,  or 
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fmeil  to  the  chyle.  Neverthelefs,  the  ladeals  feem  to  pcffefs 
fome  power  of  rejection,  fmee  green  vitriol,  either  exhibited 
along  with  the  food,  or  thrown  into  the  inteftine  after  the 
animal  has  been  opened,  while  the  chyle  was  forming  and 
abforbing,  gives  no  colour  on  infufion  of  gall  being  applied 
to  the  chyle  : nor  if  galls  be  thrown  into  the  ftomach  along 
with  the  food;  or  if  an  infufion  of  them  be  in  like  manner, 
thrown  into  the  inteftine,  when  an  animal  is  opened  during 
the  time  that  the  chyle  is  flowing  into  the  ladeals,  do  they 
give  any  colour  upon  a folution  of  green  vitriol  being  applied 
to  the  chyle  ; the  galls  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  digefted,  but 
the  green  vitriol  could  not ; neither  can  we  well  believe  that 
the  gails  could  be  digefted  when  thrown  into  a portion  of 
the  jejunum  of  about  a foot  in  length  tied  at  both  ends. 

“ The  ladeals,  therefore,  would  feem  to  be  ready  to  take 
in  many  things  not  digefted,  but  not  all.  One  would  be 
difpofed  to  believe  that  what  was  injuiious"  to  the  fyftem 
would  be  rejected  by  this  power  ; yet  when  we  confider  the 
great  reafon  we  have  to  believe  that  cantharides,  mercury, 
and  many  other  fubftances,  are  abforbed  by  them,  which 
certainly  are  in  many  cafes  deleterious  ; we  cannot  weil 
ground  any  dodrine  on  green  vitriol  and  galls  not  being 
abforbed. 

“ The  fubftances  which  I have  above  pointed  out  to  be 
the  effential  parts  of  the  chyle,  are  totally  different  in  all 
their  properties  from  farinaceous  matter,  as  well  as  the 
grtateft  part  of  the  other  fubftances  employed  for  food.  A 
change  confequentiy  of  the  properties  of  fubftances  employed 
for  food  mull  take  place  in  the  organs  of  digeftion,  fo  as  to 
convert  the  food  into  thefe  different  fubftances  effentially 
contained  in  the  chyle.” 

The  fame  author  obferves  again,  “ that  the  three  parts 
conflituting  the  chyle  are  exadly  the  fame,  whether  the 
matter  of  a mufcular  fibre,  or  farinaceous  matter  be  digefted  ; 
for  I have  fed  a dog  with  farinaceous  matter,  and  another 
with  mufcular  fibre,  and  opening  them  both  during  the  time 
that  the  chyle  flowed  through  the  ladeals,  colleding  as  much 
chyle  as  could  be  colleded  from  each  ; on  examination  of 
their  properties,  they  both  confifted  of  the  three  effential 
parts  1 have  already  enumerated,  each  of  thefe  parts  in  the 
one  was  perfectly  fimilar,  as  far  as  I could  contrive  any  ex- 
periment, to  thole  of  the  other.” 

‘‘  Moreover,  in  like  manner,  the  properties  of  the  part  of 
the  chyle  ought  to  be  different,  when  any  one  other  of  the 
feveral  fpecies  of  matter  which  may  be  employed  for  food  is 
ufed  ; but  that  is  by  no  means  the  cafe.  The  chyle  of  a cat, 
for  inftance,  wholly  Jiving  on  animal  food,  is  the  fame  with, 
and  cannot  be  diftinguifhid  from,  the  chyle  of  an  ox  or  fheep, 
living  wholiy  on  grais.” 

With  all  deference  to  the  authority  of  the  refpeded  pby- 
fiologift,  whofe  words  have  juft  been  quoted,  we  think  tome 
of  his  opinions  not  yet  fufliciently  fupported  by  obfervation 
and  experiment  ; and  we  fhall  venture  to  fubmit  that  the  fol- 
lowing questions  are  ftil!  undecided,  and  form  curious  pro- 
blems, towards  the  folution  of  which  the  united  labours  of 
the  chemift  and  phyfiologift  might  be  very  advantageoufl y 
direded.  Does  the  nature  of  the  food  influence  the  cha- 
rader  and  properties  of  chyle  ? Does  chyle  receive  an  irn- 
preffion  from  the  properties  of  fubftances  employed  for  food  j 
and  does  it  prefent,  after  its  formation,  any  qualities  analo- 
gous to  thofe  of  the  alimentary  matters  l Are  not  the  dif- 
tindiive  charadters  of  chyle  decided  by  the  charaderiftic  pro- 
perlies  of  foods  ? 

In  refped  to  the  tranfmiffion  of  colouring  and  odorous 
properties  to  the  chyle,  different  ftatements  have  been  given 
by  various  phyfiologftls.  Some  reprefent,  with  Fordyce, 
that  indigo  will  turn  it  blue,  that  yolk  of  egg,  or  beet  root, 
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will  makeityellow  and  red,  Sec.  But,  according  to  Fourcroy, 
(Syft.  de  Conn.  Chem.  tom.  io.  p.  66.)  Halle  never 
found  coloured  matters  affedd  the  chyle  in  numerous  experi- 
ments ; and  Dumas  (Princip  s de  Phyfiol.  tom.  4.  p.  406.) 
confirms  this  account  by  the  refult  of  his  own  experiments 
with  various  coloured  and  odorous  fn lit  trices. 

Convcrjwn  if  the  Refulue  of  the  Food  into  Excrement. 

The  rt fid ue  of  the  alimentary  matter,  confiftng  of  the  ex- 
crementitious  part  of  the' chyme  with  the  oily,  rtfinous.  and 
colouring  portions  of  the  bile,  is  transmitted  by  the  psrift  altic 
addion  of  the  fmall  inttftme,  into  the  laft  division  of  the  di- 
geftive  tube,  the  large  intefbne.  Here  it  undergoes  a further 
change,  by  which  it 'is  converted  into  a peculiar  ftite,  deno- 
minated faces.  The  large  intiftine,  then,  is  the  organ  of  this 
laft  change  in  the  food,  and  it  is.  further  to  be  ennfidered  as 
a refervoir  deiigned  to  hold  the  excrement  until  it  has  accu- 
mulated to  a certain  quantity,  and  thereby  to  relieve  us  from 
the  dlfgufting  nectffity  of  its  conftant  efflux.  Here  alfo 
abforption  of  any  nutritive  parts  that  may  have  efcaped  the 
laddeals  is  carried  on.  but  to  a much  fmaller  extent,  as  the 
diminifhed  number  of  abforbent  tubes  fuffi  icntlv  teftifics. 
That  matters,  however,  are  abforbed,  even  from  this  portion 
of  the  canal,  is  abundantly  evident  from  various  conlidera- 
tions.  The  rcfidue  of  the  ciiyme  is  not  more  confiftent  than 
a thick  cream  in  the  ileum  , the  greater  firmnefs  of  the  fcecal 
matter  evinces  the  abforption  of  the  more  fluid  parts.  Rhu- 
barb inje&ed  in  clyfters  has  imparted  a yellow  tint  to  the 
urine  ; and  camphor,  garlick,  bcc.  have  afffidded  the  pul- 
monary exhalation  with  their  peculiar  odours.  Spirituous 
liquors  and  opium  have  alfo  produced  their  effedds  on  the 
conftitution  Nutritive  clyfters,  confiftng  of  milk,  broth, 
See.  have,  in  various  i-  Unices,  fnpported  life  for  feveral  days, 
and  even  weeks.  They  have  been  retained  in  the  reddum, 
and  foeces  have  been  exptihd  at  certain  intervals.  In  the 
cafe  of  ftriidure  of  the  cefophagns,  related  in  Dr.  Currie’s 
Medical  Reports,  life  was  fupp.irted  in  this  way  from  October 
I Srb,  to  December  6.  The  patient  began  with  three  clyfters 
a-day,  each  ol  which  conliftrd  of  eight  ounces  of  ftroog  broth, 
two  yolks  of  egg,  and  forty  drops  of  laudanum.  As  the 
retentive  powers  of  the  reddum  improved,  each  clyft.tr  was 
increafed  to  ten  ounces  of  broth,  three  yolks  of  egg,  fixty 
drops  of  laudanum,  and  eight  ounces  of  wine.  He  had  three 
or  four  folid,  homogeneous  ftools  of  the  accuftomed  fetor, 
but  lighter  than  ufual  in  colour,  in  each  week.  His  hunger 
was  relieved  by  the  injeddions.  Are  we  to  fuppofe  that  thefe 
never  pafild  beyond  the  valvula  coli  that  the  body  could  be 
iiourifhed  for  fix  or  feven  weeks  by  the  abforbents  of  the 
large  inteftine  ; and  that  this  organ  could  make  natural  fcece3 
from  aliment  which  had  never  undergone  the  addion  of  the 
ftomach  and  fmall  inteft  ne  ? Or  ought  we  rather  to  fuppofe 
that  the  cftft.rs  had  entered  the  fmall  inteftfne  ? On  the  for- 
mer fuppofition,  we  can  eafily  explain  why  the  body  could 
not  be  nourifhed  for  a iong-'r  time  per  nniim  ; the  compara- 
tively fmall  number  of  abforbents  in  the  large  inteft  ne,  and 
the  want  of  the  preliminary  preparation  of  the  aliment  by 
means  of  the  faliva,  gaftric  juice,  bile,  pancreatic,  and  mufti- 
nal  fluids,  will  fufficientiy  account  for  the  ffidd.  At  all  events, 
we  can  only  look  to  the  employment  of  nutritive  clyft./rs  as  a 
means  of  temporary  fupport  ; yet  undoubtedly  an  efficacious 
and  highly  ufeful  one  for  a fhort  time. 

It  has  been  generally  reprefentei  by  phyfiologifts,  that  the 
fceces  are  the  mere  remains  of  the  food  undergoing  certain 
changes  of  a putrefaddive  kind  from  their  refidcnce  in  the 
body.  And  the  foetor  which  they  poflefs  feems  to  have 
been  the  chief  circumftance  leading  to  fuch  an  opinion.  We 
are,  however,  fully  convinced. that  this  fentimentis  erroneous,, 


and  that  the  ennverfion  of  the  refldual  part  of  the  chyme  Into 
fceces  is  no  lefs  a vital  procefs  than  the  changes  which  the 
food  experiences  in  the  ftomach  or  fmall  inteftine ; and  that 
it  will  not  admit  of  explanation  on  the  fuppofitim  of  fponta- 
neous  precedes,  fnch  as  putrefaddion  or  fermentation,  any 
more  than  digeftion  or  chylification.  The  food  or  chyme 
expofed  out  of  the  body  to  putrefaddion  would  exhibit  appear- 
ances altogether  different  from  that  homogene  us  and  folid’ 
texture  which  we  fee  in  healthy  excrement.  The  difengage- 
ment  of  ammonia,  and  the  formation  of  various  volatile 
produdds,  would  be  the  moll  llriking  features  of  its  decompo- 
fition,  neither  of  which  take  place  in  the  body,  Why  fnould 
foeces  appear  only  in  the  large  inteftine,  and  never  in  the  fmali  ? 
And  why  Ihould  the  valve  of  the  colon  form  fo  accurate  a 
boundary  between  the  relidue  of  the  chyme,  a mild  inodor- 
ous fluid,  and  the  foetid  excrement,  unlefs  the  properties  of  the 
latter  were  owing  to  the  peculiar  vital  addion  of  the  large 
inteftne  ? The  fcecal  vomitings  attendant  on  fome  difeafes  do 
not  contradidd  this  ftatement,  inafmuch  as  they  are  partly 
explicable  by  the  rejeddion  of  the  yellow  contents  of  the 
fmall  inteftirre,  mildaken  for  real  excrement;  and  partly,  if 
true  fceces  are  addually  thiovvn  up,  by  an  inverted  periftaltic 
addion  overc,  ming  the  refinance  of  the  valvuia  coli.  So  far 
from  the  fceces  being  the  remains  of  the  food  in  a putrid  [late, 
we  may  affirm  that  they  do  not  approximate  to  putridity  in 
any  charadder  but  the  fmell,  which,  too,  is  a peculiar  and  not  a 
putrid  odour-  Tne  vital  changes  which  the  aliments  undergo, 
addually  protedds  them  from  fpontaneous  degeneration,  info- 
much,  that  in  cafes  of  coftivenefs,  the  fceces  remain  unaltered 
in  the  inteidines  for  weeks.  If  any  chemical  changes  are 
obferved  in  the  digeftive  procefs,  they  indicate  an  imperfedt 
ftate  of  that  funddion,  and  they  produce  unufual  and  unhealthy 
appearances  in  the  evacuated  matters,  and  fympathetic  diftur~ 
bances  of  the  whole  conftitution.  Natural  excrement,  indeed* 
is  never  voided,  except  when  the  vital  changes  operated  in 
the  ftomach  and  fmall  intefdiue  have  preceded  the  vital  addion 
of  the  large  intettine  ; and  whin  the  whole  has  been  accom- 
pfifhed  without  any  chemical  change  or  fpontaneous  degene- 
ration. 

To  the  queftion  bow  thefe  changes  are  produced,  we  fhall 
not  perhaps  be  able  to  give  a very  fatisiadtory  reply.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  abforption  carried  on  frem  the  large 
inteftine.  There  is  alfo  no  doubt  a fecretion,  particularly  of 
mucous  fluids  from  the  furface,  which  may  have  f -me  further 
effedd  than  that  of  merely  facilitating  the  progreis  of  the  in- 
tefdinal  contents.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  exadd  nature  of 
thofe  in  a ftate  of  health  ; but  we  often  find  very  copious 
morbid  feerctions  evacuated ^ber  anum  in  difeafe.  The  appen- 
dix vermiformis  has  appeared  to  fome  perfor.s  a chief  agent 
in  the  procefs  of  foeciflcation,  not  upon  any  fufficient  grounds, 
for  it  exilts  in  very  few  animals,  and  it  has  been  loft  in  cafes  of 
mortified  hernia,  in  the  human  fufcjedd,  without  injury. 

Air  is  difengaged  in  fmall  quantities  in  the  fmall  inteftine,. 
but  ili  1 more  copioufly  in  tne  large,  which  is-  frequently 
found  difteuded  from  thiscaufe,  in  the  bodies  of  very  healthy 
fubjidds.  This  may  partly  be  atmofpheric  air  fwallowed 
with  the  food  ; but  it  confifts  in  a greater  portion  of  other- 
gafes,  as  fuiphurated  hydrogen. 

slciion  of  the  large  Intefine. 

The  contents  of  the  larg-e,  as  thofe  of  the  fmall,  are  carried 
forwarda  by  a fpecies  of  perifdaltic  motion.  And  this  procefs 
is  partly  owing  to  the  alternate  prefiure  of  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  mufcles;  partly  to  the  addion  of  the  mufeuiar- 
coat  of  ,the  inteftine.  How  effential  the  latter  is,  may  be 
colledded  from  the  inability  to  void  the  fosces  by  the  mere 
add  of  (training,  and  from  the  evacuation  being  performed  by- 
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the  inteftine  only  in  animals  whofe  abdomen  has  been  laid 
open,  ar.d  in  perfous  who  have  taken  purgative  medicines. 
This  irritability  of  the  large  inteftine  continues  after  apparent 
death,  fo  as  to  produce  even  a degree  of  alvine  evacuation. 

The  longitudinal  mufcular  fibres,  being  collected  into 
ftrong  bands,  and  more  numerous  than  in  the  (mail  inteftine, 
a<?t  more  powerfully.  They  are  contra&ed  towards  the 
appendix  vermkormis  in  which  they  all  terminate  as  in  a 
common  centre  ; they  fhoiten  and  dilate  the  inteftine,  thereby 
rende/eit  fit  to  receive  the  alimentary  refidue  from  the  ileum, 
and  contribute  to  its  progreffion.  The  circular  mufcular 
fibres,  when  diftended  by  foeces  or  llatus,  contract  and  propel 
it  towards  the  redtum.  The  porkon  thus  contracted  is 
dilated  by  means  of  the  longitudinal  bands,  and  thus  prepared 
for  receiving  new  arrivals  of  fcecal  matter.  The  periftaltic 
adtion  is  perhaps  moft  efficaci  ous  in  the  redhnm,  as  that  part 
has  the  ftrongeft  mufcular  covering.  There  is  too  in  the 
large,  as  in  the  fmall  i,  teftine,  a retrograde  or  anfperiftaltic 
effedt,  but  it  is  wtaktr.  It  contributes  to  the  longer  reten- 
tion, and  more  ptrfedl  elaboration  of  the  foeces.  Tne  reality 
of  this  antiperifialtic  motion  is  fltewn  by  the  vomiting  of 
clyfters  thrown  into  the  redtum. 

The  fceces  aie  gradually  coiledled  in  the  redtum,  which  ad- 
mits readily  of  diftenfiop,  for  which  it  is  particularly  adapted 
by  its  nearly  horizontal  pofition,  in  the  eredt  pofture  of  the 
body.  They  are  retained  for  various  ipaces  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours,  until  their  weight,  quantity,  hardnefs,  or 
acrimony,  ftimulate  the  inteftine  to  action.  The  time  of 
retention  varies,  even  under  circumftances  of  health,  accord- 
ing to  the  irritability,  age,  habits,  See.  of  the  individual ; ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  bile,  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
the  food,  &c.  If  the  fubjedt  be  young,  fenfibk,  and  irrita- 
ble; the  food  containing  much  lait  or  tpices,  and  abundant; 
the  diink  fait  or  ftimulating ; the  bile  fully  formed;  the 
excrement  itfelf  liquid  ; and  the  fubjedl  accultomed  to  eva- 
cuate it  on  the  firlt  cali,  ftools  will  take  place  at  lhorter  in- 
tervals. A coftive  ftate  of  bowels  will  be  found  in  aged, 
weak,  and  torpid  fubjedts,  in  fuch  as  take  moderate 
quantities  of  mild  and  oily  foods  ; where  the  bile  is  lefs  in 
amount,  and  not  fully  developed  in  all  its  properties,  and 
the  excrement  itfelf  hard.  Hence  the  bowels  have  been 
coftive  for  weeks,  and  even  months,  but  the  perfons  were 
indeed  valetudinarians.  The  ingefta  pafs  through  the  whole 
alimentary  tube,  in  from  fix  to  twenty-four  hours.  If  their 
retention  exceeds  the  latter  period,  fomething  unnatural  may 
be  fufpefted,  although  often  they  are  evacuated  at  much 
longer  intervals  without  any  ill  canlVquences.  Habit  has 
much  influence  in  this  refpect,  both  in  determimng  the 
length  of  the  interval,  *nd  the  precife  time  of  day  at  which 
the  evacuation  takes  place. 

Evacuation  of  the  Faces. 

This  is  to  a certain  degree  arbitrary  in  a healthy  perfon, 
as  it  admits  of  being  delayed  for  fome  time  ; but  when  the 
contra dlions  of  the  redtum  come  cn  pretty  ftrongly,  it  is 
no  longer  in  the  power  of  the  will  to  avoid  the  expuifion  of 
the  foeces.  The  add  itfelf  is  preceded  by  a fenfation  of  fti- 
mulus,  and  dull  pain  in  the  lower  p^rt  of  the  belly,  to  which 
are  added  flight  fhiverings.  This  unpleafant  feeling  excites  us 
to  employ  that  effort  termed  [training  (See  Respiration); 
and  to  exert  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  mufeies  in  com- 
bination, in  order,  by  their  preffure  on  the  recdum,  to  over- 
come the  refiftance  of  the  fphmdder  sm,  and  expel  the  con- 
tents of  the  reddum.  The  levatores  am  fix  and  fupport  the 
gut,  and  prevent  it  from  yielding  too  much  to  this  protru- 
five  effort.  When  the  anus  is  Efficiently  opened  by  means 
©f  this  adtion  of  the  refpiratory  mufeies,  the  reddum  is 


emptied  by  its  own  living  powers ; by  the  irritability  of  its 
mufcular  fibres.  The  draining  is  therefore  moderated,  or 
entirely  remitted,  and  the  reft  of  the  expulfivc  add  is  accom- 
ph.fhed  without  the  aid  of  the  will.  When  the  large  in- 
terline is  cornp'etely  unloaded,  the  protruded  reddum  is  re- 
ftored  to  its  fituation,  by  the  levatores  ani,  affifted  by  the 
proper  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  gut,  and  the  anus  is  clofed 
by  means  of  its  fphindder.  A fciife  of  pltafure,  not  only 
in  the  part,  but  extending  more  or  lefs  over  the  whole  body, 
accompanies  the  add. 

Nature  and  Properties  of  the  Faces. 

Some  degree  of  variation  in  the  confidence  of  the  foeces 
is  compatible  with  a ftate  of  health.  They  may  be  fo  firm 
as  to  have  a conglomerated  appearance,  probably  from  being 
formed  in  the  cells  of  the  colon,  or  fo  much  fofter  as  rot 
to  preferve  this.  Longer  retention  will  contribute  to  that 
appearance,  and  the  fame  circumftance  in  excels  caufes  a 
dikafed  ftate  of  the  evacuations,  in  which  they  form  hard 
balls  called  kvbala. 

Their  colour  depends  on  the  admixture  of  bile;  and 
mull  therefore  vary  according  to  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  that  fluid.  In  the  moft  healthy  ftate  it  fliouid  re- 
ferable wetted  rhubarb.  Entire  abfence  of  bile  gcnera'ly 
makes  the  foeces  of  a clayey  appearance  ; and  an  altered 
biliary  fecretion  will  caufe  them,  to  appear  dark  brown, 
green,  black,  Sec,,  all  which  ere  morbid.  Yet  the  colour 
is  influenced,  as  well  as  the  confidence,  by  retention  ; be- 
coming dark  brown.  The  confidence  fhonld  be  homoge- 
neous; and  there  fliouid  not  be  any  appearance  of  the  food, 
as  that  indicates  imperfeft  digeftion.  Yet  fome  excep- 
tions are  made  to  this  rule;  fpinach  is  faid  to  impart  a green, 
and  beet-root  a red  tint  to  the  ftools.  The  fibrous  parts  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter;  hulks  of  grain,  Sec.;  mem- 
branous parts,  as  flein  of  apples,  grapes,  See.  are  often  dif- 
ce.ned.  Traces  of  faked  or  fmoked  meats  are  difeovered 
more  frequently  than  thofe  of  recent  animal  food.  Haller 
dates  their  quantity  at  5 oz.  or  rather  more,  when  they 
are  well  formed  ; the  quantity  is  greater  when  they  are  fluid. 
They  arc  more  feetid  and  lefs  in  quantity  from  animal,  than 
from  vegetable  fubftar.ces,  (being  from  8 to  16 oz.  in  the 
latter  cafe,  according  to  Rye).  Yet  where  milk  alone,  and 
bread  and  water  are  taken,  the  foeces  poffefs  a fimilar  odour 
to  that  of  thofe  formed  from  meat  or  mixed  diet.  The 
tafle  is  faid  to  be  fweetifh  bitter  and  vapid,  with  fometimes 
an  acid  admixture. 

Chemical  Analyfis. 

In  a recent  ftate  they  do  not  affeft  vegetable  blue  infu- 
fions:  lofe  about  three- fourths  of  their  weight  when  dried 
upon  a water  bath.  When  diffufed  in  water,  and  drained 
through  linen,  a greyi  n brown  matter  remains  ; exhibiting, 
when  dried,  fome  vegetable  remains,,  and  amounting,  in 
quantity,  to  of  the  whole.  The  drained  liquid  de- 
pofifed,  on  {landing,  a yellowifh  green  flimy  matter,  fepar- 
abk  by  the  filter,  and  amounting  to  This  was 

cornpofed  of  a fatty  matter,  feparable  by  alcohol,  and  confi- 
de red  as  the  refin>  of  the  bile  a little  altered  : of  a yellow  fub- 
ftance  diffolved  by  water,  and  pofkffing  the  properties  of 
gelatine  or  mucus : and  of  a greenifh  grey  refidue,  infoiuble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  and  leaving,  when  incinerated,  fome 
fnica  and  phofphate  of  potafh.  The  liqu’d  that  palled  the 
filter  was  at  firft  yellow,  then  grew  brown,  and  afterwards 
muddy:  it  contained  albumen,  bile,  a peculiar  reddiffi  brown 
fubftance,  fuppofed  to  be  refin  of  bile  in  an  altered 'ftate, 
and  various  falls. 
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The  following  is  the  rcfuit  of  the  analyfis  : 

Water  - - - - * 7J-.3 

Vegetable  and  animal  remains  - - 7.0 

Bile  - - - - 09 

Alhnmen  . - • - 0.9 

Peculiar  extractive  matter  - *2.7 

Salts  - - - * - 1.2 

Slimy  matter,  confiding  of  refin  of  bile,  pe- 
culiar animal  matter,  and  infoluble  re- 
fidue  - - - 140 
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The  falts  were  carbonate  of  foda,  muriate  of  foda,  phof- 
phate  of  lime,  fuiphate  of  foda,  and  ammoniaco-phcfphate  of 
magnefia. 

Having  thus  concluded  our  account  of  the  d’gtftive  pro- 
cefs,  we  fhah  clofe  the  prefent  article  with  a fipgle  remark, 
which  flows  naturally  from  the  preceding  ftatements.  The 
ponverfion  of  our  food  i .to  ti.e  nutritive  fluid  by  which  the 
growth  of  our  body  is  efLCted,  and  the  Ioffes  of  its  organs 
are  fup plied,  is  an  extremely  complicated  function,  depend- 
ent on  the  right  performance  of  feveral  fecretions,  and  the 
healthy  aCtion  of  various  mufcular  and  irritable  organs. 
The  vifcera,  in  which  thefe  fecretions  are  accomplifhed,  are 
obnoxious  to  difeafe  from  many  caufes  ; the  fecretions  them- 
felves,  and  the  irritable  aCtion  of  the  alimentary  tube,  al- 
though not  influenced  by  the  will,  are  obvioufly  affeCted  in 
a great  degree  by  the  ftate  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  The 
digeftive  canal  is  expofed  to  numerous  lourcee  of  itidifpo- 
lition,  from  the  improper  nature  and  quantity  of  the  food 
and  drink,  in  which,  from  the  artificial  ffate  of  fociety,  and 
the  general  prevalence  of  unnatural  and  luxurious  habits, 
hardly  any  individual  can  be  faid  bo  purfue  a ftriCtly  healthy 
plan.  When  any  one  part  of  this  feries  of  organs  and  func- 
tions is  deranged  from  any  of  the  caufes  now  alluded  to  ; 
when  any  difeafe  of  an  idiopathic  kind  occurs  in  either  of 
the  long  chain  of  parts  immediately  or  remotely  fubfervient 
to  the  digeftive  procefs ; when  diforder  arifcs  from  im- 
proper diet  ; or  when  it  is  more  remotely  induced  by  the 
influence  of  irritation  or  diforder  in  the  nervous  fyftem,  af- 
feCling  the  fecretions  and  contractions  on  which  the  chylo- 
poietic  procefs  hinges:  when,  we  repeat,  anyone  part  of 
the  fyftem  is  thus  difturbed,  derangement  of  the  whole,  from 
the  mutual  connection  and  dependency  of  all  the  parts,  will 
be  the  probable  refult.  As  the  chyle,  the  formation  of 
which  is  the  leading  obj^Ct  of  the  whole  digeftive  fyftem, 
cannot  be  rightly  formed  when  that  procefs  is  difturbed  j 
and  as  this  fluid  is  the  great  means  of  fupport  and  repair  to 
the  body,  the  ftate  of  cur  whole  frame  will  be  influenced  by 
tfm  difturbance  of  the  digeftive  organs ; the  nutritive  fluid, 
not  being  duly  prepared,  will  afleCt  the  nervous  fyllern,  and 
thereby  again  operate  on  the  digeftive  organs.  From  the 
conliderations  now  thrown  out,  it  will  be  obvious  that  dif- 
turbances  of  the  digeftive  organs  mult  be  concerned,  either 
as  a caufe  or  a confequence  ot  difeafe  in  a very  large  (proba- 
bly much  the  largeft)  {hare  ot  difordtrs  that  are  prefented 
to  the  oblervation  both  of  the  phyfician  and  furgeon  ; and 
the  important  practical  confeauences  that  may  be  drawn 
from  ttiefe  premif  s,  are  too  obvious  to  efcape  the  notice  of 
the  m ft  fuperficiah  To  follow  their  explanation  any  far- 
ther would  be  encroaching  on  the  province  of  the  patholo- 
gift  and  practitioner.  Haller’s  Elementa  Phyfiologias, 
tom.  6 & 7.  Wrifbcrg  and  Meckel’s  Notes  in  the  laft 
edition  of  the  Phytiology,  by  Leveling.  Dumas  Prinfcipes 
de  Phyfio!  Tie  tom,  4.  Richerand  Nouveaux  Elemens  de 
Phyfiologi  t' m.  1.  Soemmering  de  Corp.  Human.  Fabrica, 
tom.  6.  Fo.fyce  on  Digeftion.  Hunter  on  the  Animal 


Economr.  Thomfon’s  Chemiftry*  voi.  5.  Metzger  Ven» 
triculus  Humanus  Anatomii  e & Phvfiologice  Confideratus. 
Regiom.  1 7 S 8 . 4.  Spallanzani  Differtationi  di  FificaAni- 
male  et  Vegetabile.  Modena.  17S0.  French  tranflation  of 
it  by  Senebier.  Geneva.  1783.  Englifh  veifton,  with  Dr. 
Stevens’s  Experiments.  Veraiti  in  Comment.  Bonon.  tom. 
6.  G.  I.  Hildebrandt  Gtitfichte  der  unreinigkeiten  im 
magen  und  den  Gcdarmeri.  3 btinde.  Braunfchweig. 
1790.  8.  Halle  Throne  de  1’ An'malization  et  Affimila- 
t'.on.  Pearfon’s  Practical  Synopiis  of  the  Materia  Medica 
& Alimcntaria. 

Digestion  of  Birds,  in  Comparative  Anatomy.  See 
Anatomy  of  Birds. 

Digestion,  in  Chemiflry , is  a long  continued  maceration 
of  any  iubftance  in  any  lolvent  bquid,  at  a temperature 
kept  fteadily  above  the  natural  heat  of  the  atmofohere.  It 
differs  from  Ample  maceration  only  in  the  temperature  uftd. 

Digestion,  in  Surgery , expreffes  a difpofition  in  ab- 
feeffes  to  ripen  and  come  to  fuppuration. 

Tumours,  arifing  on  the  parotides  of  ch’ldren,  are  of  eafy 
digeftion  : they  ripen  in  a little  time.  Dionis. 

DIGESTIVE  Faculty.  The  ancient  philofophers 
admitted  a digeftive  facility,  or  quality,  in  the  human  body  ; 
as  not  knowing  how  otherwife  to  account  for  the  aCt  of 
digeftion.  See  Digestion. 

Digestive  is  alio  ufed,  in  Medicine,  for  fuch  remedies  as' 
ftrengthen  and  increafe  the  tone  of  the  ftomach,  and  affift  in 
the  digeftion  of  foods.  To  this  clafs  belong  all  ftomachics 
and  ftrengtheners,  or  corroborants. 

Dig  estive  Remedies,  in  Surgery,  are  thofe  applications 
which  the  older  furgeons  confidered  as  being  efficacious  to 
promote  fuppuration  in  wounds.  (See  Digestion  and 
Suppuration.)  Whatever  has  a tendency  to  excite  the 
healthy  aCtion  of  the  arteries  in  wounds,  may  produce  a 
fecretion  of  pus,  and  in  thi3  fenfe,  may  not  improperly  be 
called  a digeftive  remedy.  All  unguents,  containing  turpen- 
tine, rolin,  aloes,  and  balfamic  fubftances,  poffefs  this  quality  : 
but  the  common  yellow  bafilicum  and  tar-ointment  are  the 
moft  celebrated  now  in  ufe.  See  Ointment. 

Digestive  Salt,  in  Ghemflry,  one  of  the  names  formerly 
given  to  muriat  of  potalh. 

DIGESTOR.  A dgeftor  is  a thick  iron  boiler  fur. 
nifhed  with  a ftrong  lid,  which  is  made  to  fertvv  down 
perfeCtiy  tight,  fo  as  to  confine  all  the  fteam  or  va- 
pour from  the  inclofed  liquid,  and  thereby  enable  it  to  ac- 
quire a degree  of  heat  much  higher  than  its  natural  boiling 
point. 

This  veffel  was  at  firft  contrived  by  P-pin  in  the  follow, 
ing  way  : A cylindrical  veffel  is  made,  about  a foot  high, 
and  fix  inches  in  diamete-,  of  call-iron,  or  brafs,  an  inch 
thick,  and  turned  very  Imooth  on  the  infide.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  cylinder  is  a large  opening  of  an  oval  form.  A 
plate  is  then  made  of  the  fame  thuknefs  as  the  cylinder, 
and  of  ah  oval  form,  like  the  aperture,  but  half  an  inch 
broader.  To  this  plate  is  fixed  a ferew,  which  prills 
through  a thick  piece  of  leather,  with  which  the  plate  is 
covered.  When  the  veflel  is  filled  with  the  fubllance  in- 
tended to  be  heated,  the  plate  is  introduced  into  the  cylin- 
der (which  the  oval  form  of  the  ap  rture  allows  ot)  and  is 
turned  in  fuch  a manner,  that  when  it  is  pulled,  the  veflel  i3 
clofely  fhut  up  from  the  infide.  The  projecting  ferew  is 
then  thruft  through  a hole  made  in  the  middle  of  a very 
ftrong  bolt  attached  to  the  veffel,  and,  by  means  of  the  nut, 
the  ferew  is  drawn  fo  tight,  as  to  prefis  the  cover  ftrong ly 
up  againft  the  oval  aperture,  and  phus  to  clofe  it  perfectly. 

Some  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  conftruCtion 
of  the  digeftor,  and  mode  of  adapting  the  cover,  and, 

in 
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in  particular,  a fafety-valve  has  been  added,  the  (topper  of 
which  may  be  loaded  by  weights,  or  kept  down  by  a 
lever,  fo  that  the  degree  of  condenfation  of  the  confined 
vapor  (and,  confequently,  the  intenlity  of  heat  within)  may 
be  regulated  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

The  inventor,  Papin,  tried  leveral  curious  experiments 
with  this  vrffel,  particularly  on  the  folvent  power  of  water 
thus  heated,  far  beyond  its  boiling  point,  over  various  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matters  of  diffi  ult  folubility.  He  found, 
that  by  this  inftrurmnt,  the  fitmeff  bonrs,  when  ground 
to  powder,  were  rendered  completely  foluble  in  water,  and 
cartilages  with  cafe,  and,  in  general,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  aimed  all  vegetable  and  animal  matter  may  be  thus 
diilolved 

D rgeftors,  or  drong  iron  boilers  with  a very  clofely-fitting 
lid,  are  often  ufed  in  the  making  of  foups,  and  other  eco- 
nomical Durpofe?. 

D1GGES,  L eonard,  in  Biography,  who  flourifhed  in 
the  i6th  century,  was  born  at  Digges  Court,  in  tbeparilh  of 
Berham,  in  Kent.  He  nnifhed  his  education  at  Univerfity 
college,  where  he  employed  his  time  l'o  well,  that,  in  the 
world  of  bufinefs,  he  obtained  the  reputation  of  a fkiiful 
architect  and  fuiveyor,  and  a profound  mathematician.  He 
was  alio  ce:ebrated  for  his  practical  knowledge  in  fortifica- 
tion. As  an  author,  he  bore  a refpcdiable  character  : bis 
works  were,  l.  “ Tectonicum,”  which  treats  of  rnenfiiia- 
tion  and  furveying  : this  was  publiihed  in  1556  in  quarto. 
1.  A geometrical  treatife,  entitled  “ Pantometria  this 
was  a podhumous  work,  publiihed  by  his  foil,  who  alfo 
gavt  the  w irid  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  Tedtomcum.  3. 
“ A Difcourfe  on  the  Platonic  Bodies  and  4.  A meteoro- 
logical work,  entitled,  “ Prognolfication  Evcrlafting,  of 
right  good  Effect,  or  Choice  Rules  to  Judge  of  the  Wea- 
ther by  the  Sun,  Moon,  Stars,  See.”  This  was  re-pubiidied 
by  his  fon,  with  corrections  and  confiderable  additions  in 
1592.  He  died  about  the  year  1574,  leaving  behind  him 
one  fon  : viz. 

Digges,  Thomas,  on  whofe  education  great  pains  were 
taken  from  his  eailicd  years.  At  a proper  time,  he  was 
lent  to  Oxford,  where  he  dudied  with  to  much  diligence 
and  fucceP,  that  he  became,  in  due  time,  one  of  the  fird 
mathematicians  of  the  age.  But  his  knowledge  was  not 
merely  theoretical  : when  queen  Elizabeth  fent  affiftanee  to 
the  Netherlands,  fhe  appointed  Mr.  Digges  mufter-mafter- 
general ; in  performing  the  duties  of  this  office,  he  not 
only  aided  the  part  of  a faithful  and  excellent  officer,  but 
found  means  of  perfecting  himfeif  in  every  department  of 
military  affairs.  Belides  being  the  editor  of  his  father’s 
works,  he  wrote  and  pubiilhed  feveral  books,  which  ob- 
tained for  him  a good  reputation  as  a fcholar  and  man  of 
fcience  : but-  lie  was  particularly  edeemed  on  account  of 
his  piety,  wh'ch  was  equal  to  his  learning.  He  died 
Aug.  24,  1593,  and  was  buried  in  the  enureh  of  St.  Mary, 
Aldermanbury,  where  a monument  was  erected  to  hia  me- 
mory. He  'eft  behind  him  a fon  : viz. 

Digges,  Dudley,  who  was  born  in  1 5 S3 , and  in  1398 
he  was  entereo  at  Univeriity  college,  Oxford,  where  he  very 
much  improved  himfeif  in  found  learning,  under  the  tuition 
of  Dr.  G.  Abbot,  who  was  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury. He  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1601, 
went  and  dudied  in  the  inns  of  court  ; and  thence  he  tra 
veiled  on  the  continent  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind, 
and  in  order  that  he  might  attain  a Ikill  in  foreign  languages. 
In  1618,  he  was  appointed  ambaffaior  to  the  czar  of  Muf- 
covy,  and  in  two  years  afterwards  he  was  joined  in  a com- 
miffion  to  -Holland  for  obtaining  reditution  of  fome  pro- 
perty i'eized  from  the  Engliffi  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  He  was 
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defied  member  of  parliament  in  1621,  and  he  was  alfo 
member  of  the  fird  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
In  1626,  he  took  an  a&ive  part  in  the  impeachment  of 
Viliiers,  duke  of  Buckingham  ; and  for  a fpeech  which  he 
delivered  at  3 conference  with  the  houfe  of  lords,  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower.  The  commons,  however,  vindi- 
cated his  caufe,  and  he  was  foon  difeharged  from  his  con- 
finement. In  1628,  he  was  defied  member  of  parliament 
for  the  county  of  Kent,  and  continued  for  fome  time  to  aft 
with  the  patriotic  party,  but  the  temptation  of  a reverfion- 
ary  grant  of  the  office  of  mader  of  the  rolls  was  greater 
than  he  could  withdand.  Fie  accepted  this  in  1636,  and 
from  that  time  we  hear  nothing  more  of  his  public  conduct. 
He  enjoyed  the  emoluments  of  office  but  a ffiort  time  ; 
having  obtained  them  in  1636,  and  dying  March  1639. 
As  an  author,  this  gentleman  publiihed  in  1613  “ A De- 
fence of  Trade;  in  a Letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,”  and 
alter  his  death  was  pubhfhed  in  his  name,  A Difcourfe 
concerning  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  Subject.”  This 
was  the  lubdance  of  the  fpeech  for  which  be  was  imprifoned. 
Some  other  of  his  fpeeches  may  be  found  in  parlia  nentary 
codedtions.  He  coll.-fled  the  letters  which  paffed  between 
the  miniders  and  others  rtfpefling  th  pi  jetted  marriages 
between  queen  E.izabdh  and  the  dukes  of  Anjou  and 
Aien$on,  wtuch  were  pubiilhed  in  the  year  1653.  under  the 
title  of  “ The  complete  Ambaffador,  &c.”  In  the  former 
editions  of  the  Biographia  Britannica,  the  charafter  of  this 
gentleman  has  been  too  highly  coloured,  but  tire  editor  of 
the  lad  edition  has  fummeb  it  up  in  few  words,  and  to  his 
decifion  we  cheerfully  affent  : “ He  appears  to  have  been  a 

firm,  but  temperate  opoofer  of  the  dretches  of  prerogative, 
by  which  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I,  was  fo  unhappily  di- 
dinguifhed.”  This  gentleman  left  a fon,  who  proved  him- 
d-lf  a zealous  friend  of  the  court  party',  and  wrote  a work  in 
1643,  to  prove  the  unlawfulnefs  of  taking  up  arms  by  iub- 
j.-flo  agamd  their  fovertign,  in  all  cafes  whatfoever,  which 
has  been  frequently  reprinted.  Biog.  Brit. 

Digges  Cape,  in  Geography , a cape  in  rhe  channel  from 
Hudlon’s  draits  to  Hudfonhs  bay.  N.  lat.  62°  43'.  W. 
long.  790. — Alfo,  a cape  in  Baffi  ’s  bay,  called  cape  Dud- 
ley. N.  lat.  76°  48'.  W.  long.  390  7'. 

DIGGING,  in  Agriculture,  the  operation  of  breaking 
and  turning  up  the  (oil  by  means  of  a fpade.  In  cafes 
where  labour  is  cheap,  and  a fuffieient  number  of  hands 
readily  provided,  this  would  be  an  excellent  method  of  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  potatoe,  carrot,  and  other  root  crops 
of  a iimilar  kind,  as  the  land  would  be  loofened  and  broken 
up  to  a better  depth  than  by  the  plough,  and  at  the  fame 
time  more  effectually  pulverized  and  reduced  ; in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  weeds  and  grais  would  be  lefs  apt  to  rife, 
and  injure  the  crops. 

In  this  method,  wafle  lands  may  often  be  broken  up  and 
brought  into  tillage  with  great  advantage  and  profit,  in  fuch 
circumftances  as  thofe  which  have  been  mentioned.  The 
increafuig  price  of  farm-labour,  however,  operates  greatly 
again  it  the  life  of  the  fpade  in  field-work. 

Digging,  in  Gardening,  the  means  of  rendering  garden 
ground  in  a proper  Ifate  tor  having  different  forts  of  crops 
fown  or  let  upon  it.  This  lort  of  work  (kouid  conftantly  be 
performed  as  nearly  as  poffible  to  the  time  of  putting  in  the 
feeds  or  plants,  as  in  this  (late  a fort  of  new  fermentation 
takes  p:ace  in  the  foil,  by  which  heat  is  evolved,  and  other 
materials  nectffary  for  the  growth  of  the  crops  formed  and 
provided  in  it. 

In  cafes  where  the  intention  is  chiefly  that  of  bringing 
the  ground  into  a fuitable  (late  of  reduction  and  mellownefs 
of  msuldj  it  is  only  neceffary  to  have  the  bufmes  of  digging 
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executed  in  the  autumnal  or  winter  feafons,  being  well  ridged 
or  laid  up,  fo  as  to  be  fully  expofed  to  the  aftion  and  influ- 
ence of  fro  It  and  other  caufes,  and  be  thereby  brought  into  a 
p oper  condition  for  being  levelled  down  and  fown  or  plant- 
ed upon  in  the  early  fpring  months. 

It  is  a beneficial  practice  in  fome  cafes,  in  order  to  bring 
new  land  of  this  for t into  a fuitable  flats  of  preparation  for 
the  reception  of  crops,  particularly  where  the  under  ftratum 
or  fub-foil  i3  of  the  more  rich  friable  kind,  to  have  it 
trenched  over,  paring  off  the  fnrface,  and  turning  it  to  the 
bottom,  to  be  covered  by  the  earth  from  below  ; but  this 
fhould  never  be  attempted,  except  for  tap-rooted  plants, 
where  the  under  foil  is  of  a fliff  unfriend’y  nature,  as  by  fuch 
means  the  bed  for  the  immediate  reception  of  the  feeds  or 
plants  mull  become  very  unfit  for  their  growth  ; while  the 
more, rich  furface  vegetable  material,  vvih  be  placed  out  of 
their  reach  and  be  loft. 

Work  of  this  kind  may  be  performed  either  in  the  autum- 
nal or  fpring  months,  but  the  former  is  moftly  the  better; 
in  the  more  adhefive  foils,  however,  it  fhould  always  be  per- 
formed when  the  weather  is  dry,  as  under  other  circum- 
ftances  the  mould  is  liable  to  become  lumpy  and  uneven,  and 
of  courfe  unfit  for  the  putting  in  of  crops. 

In  the  performance  of  the  firft  mode,  or  that  of  plain 
digging,  the  workman  proceeds  by  beginning  at  one  end  of 
the  piece  of  ground,  forming  a trench  quite  acrofs,  to  the 
depth  of  fix  or  eight  inches,  or  deeper  where  neceffary,  and 
the  fame  width,  conveying  the  earth  taken  out  to  theoppo- 
fite  end,  where  the  digging  is  to  finifh  ; then  proceeding 
with  a fecond  courfe  acrofs  as  before,  turning  the  different 
fpits  of  earth  in  a clean,  neat,  even  manner  into  the  former 
opening,  continuing  the  fame  regular  courfes,  till  the  whole 
is  dug  over,  breaking  and  reducing  the  lumps  and  eleds  as 
much  as  pofiible,  being  careful  to  preferve  a level  even  furface, 
having  a proper  regard  to  fuch  hollows  as  may  be  prefent. 
The  earth  taken  out  from  the  firft  opening  or  trench  will 
ferve  to  fill  up  and  render  the  laft  even  and  level ; and  when 
dung  is  applied,  it  may  either  be  fpread  evenly  over  the  Cur- 
face  and  be  regularly  turned  in,  or  placed  in  the  hollow  or 
trench,  and  covered  by  the  digging  of  the  following  trench. 
This  is  much  the  belt  pra<?ice  where  the  dung  is  of  the  long 
or  littery  defeription.  A3  the  bufinefs  of  digging  proceeds 
the  roots  of  different  forts  of  perennial  weeds,  as  twitch, 
bear-bind,  and  others  of  a fimilar  kind,  fhould  all  be  carefully 
picked  out,  as  they  multiply  exceedingly  by  being  divided  ; 
and  thofe  which  are  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  be  well 
turned  to  the  botton  of  the  former  trench. 

But  in  the  latter,  or  trench  method  of  digging,  the  ufual 
practice  is  to  begin  at  one  end  of  the  piece  of  ground,  and 
form  or  open  by  a line  and  the  fpade,  a trench  two  fpits  wide, 
to  the  depth  of  one  or  two,  removing  the  earth  thus  taken 
out  to  the  contrary  end,  as  noticed  above,  for  the  purpofe 
of  filling  up  the  laft  trench  ; then  to  form  a fecond  trench 
in  the  fame  manner  after  having  pared  off  the  furface,  and 
placed  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  former  ; proceeding  in  the 
fame  way  till  the  whole  is  trenched  over.  In  this  mode  it 
is  the  cuftom  to  (hovel  up  and  take  out  the  reduced  mould 
or  crumbs  from  the  bottoms  of  the  trenches  in  each  courfe 
of  digging.  In  executing  the  labour  in  this  manner  of 
digging,  the  workman  (lands  with  his  fide  to  the  trench, 
while  in  the  former  cafe  he  faces  it.  This  pra&ice  is  parti- 
cularly ufeful,  where  the  ground  is  much  infefted  with 
weeds,  and  where  the  foil  is  ftiff,  or  not  of  ureat  depth. 
The  dung,  in  this  method  of  digging,  where  it  is  performed 
to  the  depth  only  of  one  fpit,  may  be  depofited  in  the  bot- 
tom ; but  where  two  fpades’  depth  are  ufed,  it  fhould  be 
put  in  upon  the  firil  fpit,  after  it  has  been  dug  off,  and 


placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  former  trench,  as  in  this  W3y  it 
will  not  be  buried  to  too  great  a depth,  which,  under  other 
circurnilances,  would  be  the  cafe. 

And  the  trench  digging  of  garden  ground  may  hke- 
w’ife  be  performed  either  in  a level  furface,  as  in  the  comm-n 
manner  of  digging,  or  in  the  rough  ridged  mode  : the 
former  is  the  belt  method  where  immediate  fo-ving  is  in- 
tended ; but  the  latter  commonly  where  the  land  is  to  re- 
main fome  time  previous  to  its  being  cropped,  as  by  this 
means  it  will  derive  the  molt  advantage  from  the  influence  of 
the  atmofphere  and  the  adlion  of  froil,  and  be  more  fully  re- 
duced in  its  particles,  fo  as  to  only  require  levelling  down  at 
the  time  of  lowing  or  putting  in  the  crops.  In  cafes,  how- 
ever, where  the  foils  are  of  a light  thin  gravelly,  or  fandy 
quality,  as  they  are  apt  to  part  with  their  moifture  too 
quickly,  and  do  not  Hand  much  in  need  of  pulverization,  it 
would  appear  the  beft  method  to  dig  them  conftar.tly  in  the 
plain  or  level  manner,  as  by  fuch  means  the  effedis  of  ex- 
halation and  the  diffipation  of  their  moifture  may  be  the 
mcil  effectually  countera&ed. 

All  forts  of  digging  and  levelling  down  of  garden  ground 
fhould  likewife,  elpecially  in  the  ftiffer  forts  of  foil,  be  ex- 
ecuted, when  the  land  is  in  a condition  fomewhat  inclining 
to  drynefs,  as  it  can  never  be  done  to  benefit  when  in  a rnoill 
cloggy  fituation. 

Digging  in  Mining.  See  Mining. 

DiGHTON,  in  Geography,  a poll-town  of  America.  in 
the  ftate  of  the  Maffachufetts  and  county  of  Brillol ; feven 
miles  from  Taunton,  and  20  from  Warren,  in  Rhode  iflaud. 
The  townfhip  contains  236  houfes,  and  i 666  inhabitants. 

DIGIT,  Digitus,  in  Anatomy.  See  Finger. 

Digit,  in  Arithmetic,  fignifies  an  integer,  or  numberundtr 
ten  ; as  1,2,  3.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

Digit,  in  AJlroncmy,  is  the  meafure  bv  which  weeftimate 
eclipfes:  amounting  to  the  twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the 
luminary  eclipfed. 

The  diameter  of  the  bodv,  or  difk,  of  the  fun  or  moon,  is 
divided  into  twelve  parts,  called  digits ; and  an  eclipfe  is  fa .d 
to  be  often  digits,  when  ten  of  thofe  parts  are  hid.  Thefe 
digits,  Woifius,  and  fome  others,  call  digits  eclipfed.  When 
the  luminary  is  juft  wholly  covered,  the  digits  ecbpfed  aie 
precifely  12;  and  when  it  is  more  than  covered,  which  is 
frequently  the  cafe  in  lunar  eclipfes,  then  more  than  12  digits 
are  f'aid  to  be  eclipfed. 

Digit  is  alfo  a meafure  taken  from  the  breadth  of  the 
finger.  A digit  is  propel  iy  three-fouiths  of  an  inch,  and 
equivalent  to  four  grains  of  barley,  laid  breadth-wife,  fo  as  to 
touch  each  other. 

DIGITALIS,  in  Anatomy,  a term  applied  to  the  ar- 
teries and  nerves  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

Digit  ales  Volares  Arteria,  are  three  branches  arifing 
from  the  arcus  ftiperficialis  volte  of  the  ulnar  artery  : fee 
Arteries,  Defeription  of. 

Digitales  Pedis,  are  three  fimilar  arteries  in  the  foot, 
givc-n  off  from  the  arcus  plantaris  profundus.  See  Arte- 
ries. 

Digitales  Nervi,  or  the  nerves  of  the  fingers,  are  of  two 
claffes.  The  thumb,  and  each  finger,  has  a large  branch 
running  along  both  its  radiai  and  ulnar  fide,  towards  the 
palmar  furface,  to  the  extremity  of  the  organ.  Thefe 
larger  digital  nerves  are  produced  by  the  median  and  ulnar 
trunks,  and  accompany  the  digital  arteries.  The  former 
of  thefe  trunks  fends  two  branches  to  the  thumb,  two  to  the 
fore,  and  two  to  the  middle  finger,  and  one  to  the  radial 
fide  of  the  ring  finger.  The  ulnar  fide  of  the  latter  finger, 
and  both  fides  of  the  ring  finger,  are  fupplied  from  the  ulnar 
nerve.  The  dorfal  furfacts  of  the  fingers  have  a fimilar  fup- 
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ply  of  two  nerves  each  : but  they  are  fmallcr,  Thofe  of  the 
thumb,  f(\re,  and  middle  fingers,  ard  radial  fide  of  the  ring 
finger,  are  fuppiied  from  the  dorfal  branch  of  the  radial 
nerve : while  the  remainder  are  produced  from  the  dorfal 
branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve. 

In  the  foot  the  plantar  digital  nerves  are  derived  from  the 
two  plantar  branches  of  the  pofterior  tibia!  nerve  ; and  the 
dorfal  nerves  from  the  fuperficial  peroneal  nerves.  See 
Nerves. 

DIGITALIS,  in  Botany , (from  digitals,  the  finger  of 
a glove.  The  name  appears  firft  to  have  been  given  by 
the  German  writer  Fuchs  or  Fuchfius,  and  hence  the  plant, 
being  called  Digitalis  Fuchfti,  fcems  to  have  acquired  i s 
Englifh  appellation,  there  being,  as  far  as  we  can  d.Thover, 
no  other  name  for  it  in  our  language.)  Fox-glove.  Fuchf. 
Hut.  892.  Linn.  Gen.  373.  Schreb.  410.  Wtlld.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  3.  2S3.  Sm.  FI.  B if.  665.  Juff,  120.  Gcettn. 
t.  53,  Clafs  and  order,  Didynania  Angiofpermta.  Nat. 
Ord.  Banda,  Linn.  Scrophularia , Juff. 

Gen.  Cli.  Cal.  Perianth  in  five  deep,  ovate  or  rounded, 
permanent  fegments  ; the  upper  one  narrowed.  Cor.  of 
one  petal,  bell-fhaped  ; tube  large,  inflated,  bellying  beneath, 
contra&ed  at  the  bafe ; limb  fmall,  unequally  four-cleft, 
either  obtufely  or  acutely  ; the  upper  1 'be  often  cloven,  the 
lower  largelt-  St  am.  Filaments  four,  inferted  into  the  tube 
of  the  corolla,  tapering  at  each  end,  bent,  two  of  them  longer 
than  the  others;  anthers  incumbent,  in  two  diftindt,  pointed 
lobes.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  pointed;  ftyle  Ample,  paral- 
lel with  the  ftamens  ; lligma  fmall,  acutely  cloven.  Peric. 
Capfule  ovate,  pointed,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  with  two 
ceils,  and  two  valves,  whofe  inflexed  edges  form  the  double 
partition,  but  the  valves  fplit  externally  as  well  as  at  the 
fummit.  Seeds  very  numerous,  frnall,  obovate,  but  fome- 
wliat  angular,  and  rough. 

LIT.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  deep  fegments.  Corolla  bell- 
fhaped,  five-cleft,  inflated.  Capfule  ovate,  of  two  cells  with 
many  feeds. 

1.  D.  purpurea,  Purple  Britifh  Fox-glove,  is  the  fpecies 
belt  known.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  866.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1297- 
Curt  Lend.  fafe.  1. 1. 48.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  24.  Fuchf. 
Hill.  893.  Ger.  em.  790.  “ Segments  of  the  calyx  ovate, 
acute.  Corolla  obtufe;  its  upper  lip  undivided.  Leaves 
downy.”  It  occurs  in  various  parts  of  Europe  on  a dry 
chalky,  loamy  or  gravelly  foil,  and  is  very  abundant  and 
magnificent  about  hills  and  the  borders  of  fields  or  woods  in 
the  north  of  England,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  It  is  fre- 
quently kept  for  its  beauty  in  gardens,  and  fnvs  itfelf  plen- 
tifully,’if  the  fitiiation  be  dry,  without  requiring  any  care. 
The  root  is  biennial.  Stem  eredt,  three  or  four  feet  high. 
Leaves  large,  ovate,  cremate,  downy.  Flowers  very  mi- 
ni, rolls,  in  a long  fimple  fpike,  large,  crimfon,  fometimes 
white,  elegantly  fprinkled  with  eye-like  fpets  within.  The 
whole  herb  when  bum  fed  has  a bitter,  naufeous,  and  virulent 
flavour,  and  is  one  of  the  mo  ft  dangerous  of  our  native  plants, 
acting  violently  on  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  affecting 
the  nerves  by  its  narcotic  powers.  Hence  it  lowers  the 
pulfe,  affects  the  fpirits  in  a mod  painful  manner,  and  is 
ilrongly  dimeric.  Some  of  the  above  qualities  render  it  a 
valuable  medicine,  in  careful  hands,  in  dropfical,  confumptivc, 
or  epileotic  cafes.  It  is  faid  to  be  ufeful  as  an  external 
application  to  fome  forts  of  ulcers.  2.  D.  minor,  a native 
of  Spain,  much  refembics  the  foregoing,  but  is  ftmller,  with 
fmooth  leaves,  and  a more  evident  notch  in  the  upper 
lobe  of  the  flowers.  3.  D Thapfi.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  284.  Sm. 
Exot.  Bot.  t.  43.  “ Segments  of  the  calyx  oblong. 

Corolla  obtufe,  its  upper  lip  undivided.  Leaves  downy, 
dtcurrent.”  A native  of  Spain  and  Italy.  This  had  been 


long  loft  to  our  gardens,  and  wa3  but  little  known  to  fci’en- 
tific  botanifts,  till  Mr.  Lambert  obtained  it  from  Spain. 
It  is  a tolerably  hardy  perennial,  and  is  cultivated  with 
great  fuccefs  at  Kew.  4.  D lutea.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind. 
t.  105  “ Segments  of  the  calyx  lancco’ate.  Corolla 

acute  ; its  upptr  lip  cloven.”  Grows  in  France  and  Italy, 
and  has  a long  denfe  fpike  ot  fmall  yellow  flowers,  and 
fmooth  leaves.  It  is  a hardy  perennial  of  no  great  b- auty. 
5 D.  ambigua.  L’-m.  Suppl.  2S2.  (D.  lutea;  Fuchf. 
Hid.  S94.  D.  ochroleuca ; Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  57.)  “ Seg- 

ments of  the  calyx  l mceo  ate.  Upper  lip  of  the  cotofla 
emarginate.  Leaves  downy  beneath.”  Four]  in  AuAria, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany.  A very  pretty  perennial  fpe- 
cies, with  elliptical  denticulated  leaves,  -md  draw-coloured 
flowers,  beautifully  fpotted  within.  It  feems  to  have  been 
long  overlooked  or  not  well  underdo,, d bv  Linnaeus,  who 
never  faw  it  alive.  The  name  given  by  Jacquin  is  prefer- 
able to  that  which  has  been  retained. 

There  are  feveral  more  of  this  genus,  which  re  fumble  each 
other  in  their  narrow,  fmooth  and  rather  rigid  foliage  5 as 
D.  ferrugitiea ; D obfeura , Jacq.  Horr.  Vi -d- t.  gi  D. 
parviflora  ; ibid.  t.  17  ; D.  lanata.  E rh.  B it r.  fafe.  7.  152, 
fuppofed  to  be  a native  of  Hungary,  and  intr  duced  by 
Dr.  Smith  to  the  Bntilh  gardens  in  1790  ; and  another  un~ 
fcientificailv  named  orientalis  (D.  orieniulis,  tragopogi  folio, 
fiore  albido,  Tourn.  Cor.  9,)  which  ought  to  have  been 
called  D.  fpatulata:  it  was  found  by  Tournefort  in  Arme- 
nia, and  in  neared  allied  to  the  lanata. 

Another  tribe  of  fpecies  me  natives  of  a warmer  climate, 
and  have  tall  Ihrubby  items-,  broader  and  ferrated  leaves,  and 
handfome  orange-coloured  flowers;  as  D.  canaritnfis.  Mill. 
Ic.  t.  120;  and  D.  Sceptrum,  Sm.  Exot.  Bot.t.  73.  Thefe 
are  greenhoufe  p'ants,  and  well  wo;  thy  of  cultivation.  They 
are  propagated  by  feeds,  and  require  only  to  be  kept  from 
froit,  being  natives  of  Madeira  and  the  Canary  iflands. 

Some  other  fpecies  of  this  fine  genus  are  dill  not  at  all  or 
imperfectly  deferibed.  A complete  illuftration  of  it,  with 
coloured  figures,  has  long  been  expedited  from  the  exquifite 
pencil  of  Mr.  Ferdinand  Bauer,  who  in  his  travels  to  Greece,, 
with  Dr.  Sibthorp,  faw  many  of  the  plants  wild,  and  at- 
tended to  them  with  this  object  in  view.  They  make  a 
fplendid  part  of  the  drawings  deftined  for  the  Flora  Gra - 
ca  S. 

Digitalis,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  Though  this 
valuable  plant  has  flood  on  the  lift  of  the  Materia  Medica 
for  Lveral  centuries,  it  may  be  faid  to  have  been  brought  into 
notice,  at  lead  among  regular  praftitioners,  almoft  entirely 
by  the  late  Dr.  Withering.  This  excellent  phyfician  was 
induced,  in  the  year  1775,  to  make  atrial  of  digitalis  in  the 
cure  of  dropfies,  (in  coni  quence,  indeed,  of  finding  it  men- 
tioned in  a popular  recipe  agaLft  this  difeafe, ) and  the  fuc- 
cefa  attending  l hi3  practice  was  fo  marked,  that  after  invef- 
tigating  the  properties  of  this  plant  for  ten  years,  he  gave 
the  refult  of  his  experience  in  a very  valuable  treatife,  pub- 
liihed  in  1786. 

Since  this  per  od  the  lingular  properties  of  digitalis  have 
been  further  in vtffigated  by  Darwin,  Beddoes,  Ferriar,  Ha- 
milton, and  many  other  inquiring  m“n,  all  of  whom  have  en- 
tirely confirmed  Dr.  Withering’s  ftatement  in  almoft  every 
particular;  and  in  fa£t.  though  the  ufe  ot  this  vegetable  has 
been  extended  to  many  other  difeafes,  little  has  been  added 
to  the  knowledge  of  its  general  properties  fince  Dr.  Wi- 
thering’s treatife. 

Digitalis  poffeffes  two  very  ftriking  properties,  which  in 
no  other  fubftance  are  found  combined,  (at  leaft  not  in  any 
coniiderabl'e  degree,)  and  to  which  are  to  be  referred  all  the 
benefits  derived  from  its  ufe  in  various  difeafes.  One  of 
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thefe  properties  is  a moft  furprifing  diminution  in  the 
ftrength,  and  efpecially  in  the  frequency,  of  the  pulfe,  a 
diminution  which  extends  not  only  to  the  redudtion  of  an 
inordinate  vafcuiar  aftion  to  the  bounds  of  health,  but  even 
to  bring  it  to  a moft  unufual  and  preternatural  depreffion  ; 
and  if  perfifted  in,  finally  to  deftroy  life.  Under  the  ufe  of 
the  digitalis,  cautioufly  adminiftered,  a ftrong  pulfe  of  the 
ufual,  or  of  increafed  quick nefs,  will  frequently  link  as  low 
as  forty  beats  in  a minute,  and  fometimes  much  lefs,  without 
intermitting  ; and  when  once  fo  reduced,  the  fame  tffttt 
may  be  fteadily  kept  up  for  many  days  by  a lefs  dofe  than 
that  which  at  firft  reduced  it.  But  it  it  he  thrown  into  the 
Co:  ft'tution  too  fuddenly,  or  if  the  quantity  be  too  great,  a 
moil  diftreffing  and  alarming  anxiety  at  the  heart,  fainting, 
giddinefs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  pain  of  the  head  and 
temples,  failure  and  irregularity  of  pulfe,  inceffant  vomiting, 
and  extreme  debility  will  follow,  and  thus  it  may  prove 
fatal. 

The  other  effedfl  of  digitalis,  is  that  of  a very  powerful 
diuretic  ; and  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  feldom,  if  ever, 
afts  in  this  manner,  without  a concomitant  reduction  of  the 
frequency  of  the  pulfe;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  exhibition 
of  this  medicine,  as  a diuretic,  requires  fo  much  caution,  left 
the  debility  attendant  on  the  fudden  diminution  of  the  vai- 
cular  action  Ihould  overfet  a conftitution  already  weakened 
and  oppreffed  by  dropfical  effufion. 

In  the  ufe  of  digitalis,  particular  care  muft  be  taken  not 
to  inertafe  the  quantity  or  frequency  cf  dole  too  rapidly, 
as  it  often  happens  that  no  effefi  is  produced  for  the  tiift 
dofes  ; but  when  a confiderable  quantity  has  been  taken,  very 
violent  fymptoms  are  apt  to  follow  fo  fuddenly,  as  fcarcely 
to  allow  time  for  any  indication  of  the  iiecefGty  of  forbear- 
ance  of  this  powerful  medicine.  This  is  particularly  the 
cafe  when  the  form  of  infufion  is  adopted. 

There  are  fome  conft  tutions,  however,  on  which  the  digi- 
talis, even  in  its  rrn  ft  adfive  ftate,  appears  to  have  no  manner 
of  effedt,  whatever  be  the  dofe,  either  on  the  pulfe,  or  the 
flow  of  urine,  or  on  any  other  funflion  of  the  body. 

Confiderable  attention  is  required  in  the  feleftion  and  pre- 
paration of  the  digitalis  for  medicinal  ufe.  Dr.  Withering’s 
ufeful  directions,  dictated  by  long  experience,  ought  to  he 
carefully  adhered  to.  The  leaves  are  to  be  gathered  when 
the  flower  Arms  are  fliot  up,  but  before  the  time  of  flower- 
ing ; and  the  largeft  and  deepift  coloured  leaves  are  pre- 
ferable. Thefe  are  to  be  carefully  dried  in  a warm  room, 
through  which  a current  of  air  is  palling  ; and  when  com- 
pletely crifp  and  dry,  they  are  to  be  reduced  to  powder,  and 
kept  in  bottles  clofely  corked,  and  not  expefed  to  the  light. 
In  tbit  ftate  the  digitalis  has  a flagrant  fmell,  not  unlike  new 
hay.  The  dried  plant,  well  kept,  will  preferve  its  virtues  for 
a confide,  able  time,  but  as  an  uniformity  in  ftrength  is  always 
dcfirable  ; and  as  all  herbaceous  plants  gradually  lofe  their 
medicinal  properties,  it  will  be  right  for  the  apothecary  to 
prepare  it  afrrfh  every  year. 

The  digita.is  is  preferibed  in  three  different  forms,  in  pow- 
der, in  t ntlure,  and  in  infufion.  The  latter  mode  is  pre- 
ferable, when  the  fl’ll  diuretic  powers  of  the  plant  are  wanted, 
as  it  adts  with  the  n.i  ft  tperd  and  certainty.  The  infufion 
recommended  by  Dr  Withering,  and  which  is  that  com- 
monly errploy-d,  is  one  drachm  of  The  dried  leaves,  infilled 
in  eight  ounces  of  boiling  water  to  feven  ounces,  to  which, 
when  ftraincd  one  ounce  of  any  aromatic  fpirit  is  added. 
The  fi  ft  dofe  of  this  infufion  to  an  adult,  may  be  about  half 
an  ounce  three  times  a day  ; and  the  quantity  n ay  be  gra- 
dually it. created  by  about  a drachm  daily,  tili  the  delired 
effect  ftiilows,  unlefs  the  redtu  i n of  the  pulfe,  and  the 
etcitr  fymptoms,  arife  to  an  alarming  degree. 


The  powder  may  be  given  mixed  with  an  aromatic,  in 
dofes  of  about  half  a grain  thrice  a day,  the  quantity  being 
gradually  increafed.  When  the  digitalis  is  ufed  for  coughs 
and  chronic  complaints,  where  the  fedative  power  alone,  and 
not  the  diuretic  is  wanted,  the  powder  is  often  made  into  a 
pill,  lometimes  combined  with  opium,  or  other  remedies. 

Dr.  Ferriar  has  found  the  diuretic  effect  increafed  by 
combining  it  with  calomel,  and  the  pulvis  ipecac,  comp. ; the 
dofe  for  an  adult  being  half  a grain  of  digitalis,  a grain  of 
calomel,  and  eight  grains  of  the  p.  ipec.  c.  in  two  pills. 

Dr.  F.  obferves,  that  when  the  digitalis  fucceeds  as  a 
diuretic,  it  is  generally  in  a few  days  ; fo  that  if  it  does  not 
fpeedily  (hew  its  effedls,  it  is  only  a wafte  of  time  to  conti- 
nue it  Unger.  -1 

The  tindiure  of  digitalis,  recommended  by  Dr.  Dar- 
win, is  made  by  digtfting  two  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves, 
coarfely  powdered,  in  eight  ounces  of  proof  fpirit  for  fome 
days.  The  quantity  of  the  plant  here  recommended  is  fo 
great,  as  to  foak  up  a great  portion  of  the  liquor,  and  ftrong 
preffure  is  required  to  obtain  it  feparate.  The  Edinburgh 
college  ufe  a tindf  ure  with  only  an  ounce  of  digitalis  to  eight 
ounces  of  the  fpirit.  The  medium  dofe  of  the  ftronger 
tindture  to  an  adult,  is  at  firft  no  more  than  eight  or  ten 
drops ; but  it  often  muft  be  increafed  to  many  times  this 
quantity,  before  any  fenfible  operation  is  produced. 

In  employing  the  digitalis,  therefore,  very  accurate  atten- 
tion Ihould  be  paid  to  thofe  iymptoms  which  we  have  already 
enumerated  as  following  an  exorbitant  dofe  ; and  efpecially 
the  ftate  of  the  pulfe  fnould  be  exadlly  noted  as  affording 
the  fafeft  guide  to  the  practitioner.  Where  this  medicine 
adls  at  all  on  the  conftitution,  the  pulfe  is  almoft  invariably 
reduced  in  frequency,  fo  that  the  digitalis  may  be  lafely 
given  in  increaling  dofes  till  this  effedt  is  produced,  after 
which  point  it  will  hardly  be  prudent  to  make  a further  in- 
crcafe,  and  the  medicine  muft  be  difeontinued  as  foon  as  the 
pulfe  becomes  irregular,  intermitting,  or  when  other  marks 
of  alarming  debility  come  on.  This,  however,  principally 
applies  to  the  ufe  of  digitalis  as  a diuretic  in  the  cure  of 
dropfical  effufions  of  various  kinds,  where  the  full  effcdl  of 
this  powerful  plant  is  wanted  ; for  in  moft  other  occafions  it 
will  feldom  be  requifite  to  pufh  it  fo  far. 

We  may  juft  enumerate  the  difeafes  for  which  this  excel- 
lent medicine  has  been  employed  with  advantage.  In  dropfy 
of  every  kind,  except  the  encvfted,  this  medicine  is  often 
Angularly  ufeful  ; and  when  properly  dofed,  it  evacuates  the 
water  with  lefs  difturbance  to  the  fyftern  than  any  other  diu- 
retic. Like  all  other  medicines  of  this  clafs,  however,  it 
frequently  fails  to  produce  any  effedl  without  any  obvious 
reaion  for  fuch  failure,  though  not  more  frequently  than  any 
other  medicine.  In  hydrothorax,  either  in  its  moft  decided 
form,  or  where  the  tffulion  into  any  part  of  the  cavity  of 
the  cheft  is  only  indicated  by  dyfpnasa,  this  medicine  is  often 
of  Angular  utility,  and  under  its  operation  the  pulfe  refumes 
its  regularity,  and  increafes  in  ftrength,  unlefs  the  medicine 
be  continued  too  long,  or  in  too  la-ge  a dofe. 

In  the  above-mentioned  difeafes,  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  digitalis  is  chiefly  owflig  to  its  diuretic  powers,  though 
not  entirely  fo,  fince  fome  advantage  is  attributable  (eipe- 
ciaily  in  effufions  into  che  cavity  of  the  cheft)  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  force  of  circulation. 

There  are  many  other  cafes,  however,  in  which  the  ad- 
vantage derived  from  this  medicine  may  be  almoft  entirely 
referred  to  ;ts  power  of  reducing  the  force  of  the  circula- 
tion. We  have  long  wanted  a remedy  (as  Dr.  Ferriar  jnftly 
obferves)  capable  of  lowering  the  puile,  without  inCreafing 
evacuation  to  a dangerous  degree.  Hitherto  we  have  only 
been  able  to  effedt  it,  either  by  withdrawing  a quantity  of 
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the  circulating1  fluids  fuddenly,  or  by  producing  naufea.  The 
digitalis  is  therefore  an  invaluable  remedy  in  enabling  the 
phyflcian  in  moil  cafes  to  accomplifti  this  objeft  ; and  this 
cireumftance  has  led  to  its  employment’  in  that  moll  formi- 
dable and  leaft  curable  of  ail  difeafts,  pulmonary  confurnp- 
tion. 

The  fuccefs  which  ha?  attended  this  practice  has  been  very 
various;  many  wtll  m.,rked  and  fu.ly  authenticated  cafes 
have  been  recorded,  in  which  ad  the  Lmptoms  that  charac- 
terize inefficient  pulmonary  confumption,  pain  of  the  fide, 
frequent  rigorr,  {hurt  cough,  bloody  arid  puriform  expedio- 
ration,  a rapid  pulfe,  a parched  Sen,  and  great  proft  ration 
of  ftrengtb,  have  been  entirely  removed  by  digital's  given  in 
dofes  to  aff.dl  the  pulfe,  and  after  the  ufual  antiphlogiftic 
remedies,  a>  d the  paiients  have  entirely  recovered.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  though  a confiderable  number  of  thefe 
cafes  have  received  benefit  from  digitalis,  yet,  where  the 
fymptoms  have  io  far  advanced  as  to  be  unequivocal  in  their 
nature,  the  benefit  has  not  been  permanent  ; and,  on  the 
whole,  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed,  that  the  chance  of  fuccefs 
with  this  powerful  medicine  is  much  lefs  in  pulmonary  in- 
iLmmation  and  Suppuration  than  in  dropfical  elfulions  in 
any  part  of.  the  body.  There  frequently  occurs,  however, 
in  delicate,  irritable  habits,  a flight  hsmoptyfie,  attended 
with  cough,  pain  in  the  fide,  a quickened  pulle,  and  confi- 
derable  debility,  in  which  the  fymptoms  are  iufficient  to 
excite  alarm  for  the  fafety  of  the  lungs,  though  neither 
.dyfpnma  nor  purulent  expectoration  are  prefent.  In  iuc-fi 
cafes  blitlers  and  expectorants  are  ulually  employed,  and  it  is 
in  thefe  that  the  digitalis  has  been  tiled  with  the  happieff  ef- 
fect, given  in  fucli  dofes  as  juft  to  affedt  the  pulfe  and  keep 
it  within  its  natural  ftandard.  The  tindlure  is  the  prepara- 
tion generally  preferable  in  this  cafe,  as  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
more  manageable  than  the  infufion,  and  more  certain  than  the 
powder. 

Not  only  hsmoptyfib,  but  other  hemorrhages  are  often  re- 
lieved by  digitalis,  particularly  menorrhagia,  in  which  this 
medicine  is  peculiarly  indicated,  on  account  of  the  great 
debility  occaftoned  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  this  dif- 
treffing  complaint,  which  forbids  the  ufe  of  an  adive  anti- 
phlogiftic  plan. 

Digitalis  has  alfo  been  found  of  Angular  fervice  in  fpaf- 
modic  afthma,  efpecially  when  combined  with  opium,  and  in 
meafles,  particularly  in  the  latter  ftages  of  this  difeafe.  Many 
ether  inftances  will  occur  to  the  judicious  praditioner  in 
which  this  Angularly  powerful  medicine  may  be  tried  with 
rational  hopes  of  fuccefs. 

Digitalis  Ferruginea,  in  Botany.  Dr.  Plot,  (Nat.  Hid. 
of  Stafford  (hi  re,  p.  196.)  has  deferibed  a fofAl  remain  of 
fome  kind,  which  presents  many,  but  not  all,  of  the  charac- 
teriflic  forms  of  the  feed-veffei  of  this  fpecies  of  plant : but 
the  fame  ought,  more  properly,  to  be  confidered  as  an  animal 
remain. 

DIGITATUM  Folium.  See  Leaf. 

DIG  IT  I indteis  inanus  abduBor ,"] 

Digit  1 indicts  pedis  abduBor,  I • a . a a 

rr  ...  r..  , , „ \ in  Anatomy.  See  Ab- 

D ig it i mean  pedis  abductor,  > „ d,  „ 

• 1 7 rj  | DU  Cl  OR# 

JJiGiTi  minimi  manus  abductor , | 

Digiti  minimi  pedis  abduBor,  J 
Digit  1 minimi  manus  adduBor , \ n a 
Digiti  minimi  pedis  adduBor,  j k ££  DDt  CT  R. 
Digiti  minimi  manus  extenfor  proprius.  See  Extensor. 
Digiti  minimi  manus Jlexor  proprius,  l g.  p 
Digiti  minimi  pedis  jlexor  brevis,  j 
DIGITORUM  manus  extenfor  communis,  1 See  Exten- 
Digitorum  pedis  extenfor  brevis,  > sor  and 

Di  g 1 to  r u m pedis  extenfor  longus,  J Flexor. 
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Digjtorum  manus  Jlexor  perforate,  *1 

Digitorum  manus  flexor  per foratus,  j 

Digitorum  pedis  flexor  accefforius,  )>  'f  -^-XTENoOR 

Digitorum  pedis  fexor  brevis , | and  * LEX0R‘ 

Digi  TORum  pedis  jlexor  longus,  J 

DIGITUS,  is  the  term  ulually  given  to  the  fingers  and 
foes.  Digitus  index  is  the  fore-finger;  medius,  the  middle 
finger;  annularis , the  ring-finger;  and  minimus,  the  little  finger, 
The  tees  are  generally  defignated  by  the  names  of  digi’ us 
primus,  fecundus,  & c.  beginning  with  that  which  is  next  to 
the  great  toe. 

Digi  tus  Veneris,  Venus's  finger , in  Botany,  a name  by 
which  fome  authors  have  called  the  nymphsea,  or  water-lily. 

D1GLIGGY-NEUR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Candy, 
in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  next  in  importance  to  Candy,  lies  to 
the  call  ward  of  the  capital  about  10  or  12  miles,  and  in 
the  dirtdlion  of  the  Englifh  fort  Batacolo.  The  dill  riel 
around  it  is  more  wild,  barren,  and  impenetrable,  than  that 
which  furxounds  Candy  ; on  this  account  it  has  been  fome- 
times  cholen  as  a royal  refider.ee.  At  one  period,  when  the 
king  was  driven  out  of  Candy,  ar.d  his  capital  burnt,  he  found 
here  a retreat  to  which  no  European  army  has  ever  been 
able  to  penetrate.  A few  villages  are  fcattered  among  the 
neighbouring  hills  ; and  in  thofe  places  where  the  woods 
have  feme  clear  fpacc,  the  toil,  though  very  poor,  produces 
rice. 

DIGLITO,  or  Diglath,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a tor- 
rent of  AAa,  whole  fource  is  in  the  fountain  of  the  Tigris,  in 
the  eaftei  n part  of  the  mountains  of  Niphates  ; it  runs  from 
mrth-eaft  to  fouth-vveft,  and  difeharges  itfe-lf  into  the  lake 
Arethufa. 

DIGLYPH,  from  h ;,  twice,  and  y\v$oi,  I engrave ; a 
kind  of  imperfcdl  triglyph,  confole,  or  the  like,  with  only 
two  channels,  or  engravings,  inftead  of  three.  See  Trig- 

I-YPH. 

DIGNAC,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Charente;  nine  miles  S.  of  Angouleme. 

DIGNANT,  a town  of  Venetian  Iftria,  about  a league 
from  the  fea.  N.  lat.  450  10'.  E long.  130  14'. 

DIGNE,  in  Latin  Dinia,  or  Digna , a fmall  but  hand- 
fome  town  of  France,  in  the  dffarinent  of  the  Lower  Alps, 
chief  place  of  a diftridl,  Atuated  in  a rich  valley  on  the  river 
Bleonne,  wHSch,  not  far  from  thence,  falls  into  the  Durance, 
552  miles  S.  of  Paris,  and  42  S.  by  W.  of  Embrun.  Lat. 
44°  5'- 

Digne  is  a very  ancient  town.  Cutfar,  in  his  Commenta- 
ries, calls  it  “ Digna,  inter  monies  pofua,  Sec.”  At  the 
diftance  of  one  kiliometre  is  a mineral  hath,  celebrated  for  the 
wonderful  cures  which  it  performs  in  cafes  of  anchylcfis,  or 
that  fliffnefs  which  often  takes  place  in  a limb  cured  of  a 
wound  produced  by  a gun  or  piftol-ihot.  All  the  fpringsin 
the  neighbourhood  of  Digne  are  hot;  the  temperature  of 
the  water  varies  from  30  to  40  degrees  of  Reaumur's  ther- 
mometer. It  is  taken  externally  and  internally,  but  it  has 
not  yet  undergone  an  exsdl  chemical  analysis ; it  evidently 
contains  much  fulp'nur  and  alkali,  as  it  emits  a very  cifagree- 
able  fmell.  Taken  internally  it  operates  as  a ftrong  purga- 
tive. On  the  mountains  from  which  the  water  iflues  the  ler- 
pents  have  no  venom,  and  children  may  play  with  them  with 
impunity,  whilft  thofe  which  are  found  but  at  a fmall  dii- 
tance  from  the  fprings,  bite,  and  are  venomous.  Tne^e  moun- 
tains abound  with  curious  petriAcatiors  ; the  crater,  of  an 
extindl  volcano,  is  diftindlly  viAbie  on  the  top  of  one  of  the 
higheft. 

The  town  of  Digne  contains  2872,  and  the-canton  10,362 
inhabitants,  difperfed  in  31  communes  upon  ; itorial  ex- 
tent of  J22t;  kiliometres.  As  chief  place  of  k dtricl  Digne 
4 N has 
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has  a fub-prefed,  a court  of  juftice,  a regifter  office,  n reve- 
nue infpedor,  and  a ranger.  It  is  the  fee  of  a biffiop. 

The  diftiid  of  Digne  is  compofed  of  eight  cantons,  and 
has  a population  of  46,807  individuals,  a territorial  extent  of 
2480  kiliometres,  and  88  communes.  The  foil  Droduces  corn 
and  an  abundance  of  excellent  fruits,  which  are  fent  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  There  is  much 
grafs-land  and  a great  number  of  vineyards.  The  manufac- 
tures are  thofe  of  hardware,  cutlery,  houfehold  furniture, 
and  leather.  The  diftrid  contains  likewife  a mine  of  cop- 
per, in  which  gold  and  fiiver  are  frequently  found  : it  is  near 
Verdeche.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mouftiers  a very  fine 
clay  is  dug,  of  which  they  make  excellent  potter’s  ware. 
(Herbin  Statiftique  de  la  France.) 

DIGNITARY,  in  the  Canon  Law,  a perfon  who  holds 
a dignity,  that  is,  a benefice  which  gives  him  fome  pre-enr- 
nence  in  the  choir  above  mere  prietls  and  canons  Such  is  a 
dean  and  archdeacon,  though  the  word  is  now  abufively  ap- 
plied to  a mere  prebendary  or  canon. 

Dignities  are  fometimes  fimple,  fometimes  with  cure  of 
fouls,  and  fometimes  with  jurifdidion  and  adminiftration  of 
facred  things.  The  canonifts  even  define  dignity,  “ admi- 
niilratio  cum  jurifdidione  & poteftate  conjunda.”  If  the 
dignity  have  no  contentious  or  exterior  jurifdidion,  it  is  a 
fimple  parfonage,  and  only  gives  pre-eminence.  See  Bene- 
fice, Parsonage,  See. 

Of  dignities,  including  prebends,  Camden  reckons  in  Eng- 
land 544  in  number. 

DIGNITY,  a quality  that  denotes  a man  ( clignus ) worthy. 

Dign  ity,  in  its  moft  ufual  acceptation,  fignifies  honour 
and  authority,  reputation,  &c.  ; and  dignity  may  b.e  divided 
into  fuperior  and  inferior  ; as  the  titles  of  duke,  marquis, 
earl,  vifeount,  baron,  See.  are  the  higheft  names  of  dignity; 
and,  after  the  nobility,  the  firft  perfonal  dignity  is  a knight 
of  the  garter ; next  after  certain  official  dignities,  as  privy 
counfeliors,  the  chancellors  of  the  exchequer  and  duchy  of 
Lancafter,  the  chief  juftice  of  the  king’s-bench,  the  mafter 
of  the  rolls,  and  the  other  Englifh  judges,  follow  a knight 
banneret,  baronets,  knights  of  the  bath,  and  knights  bache- 
lors. Thefe,  fays  fir  Edward  Coke,  (2  Inft.  667.)  are  all 
the  names  of  dignity  in  this  kingdom,  efquires  and  gentlemen 
being  only  names  of  worfhip.  But  before  th^e  laft  the  he- 
ralds rank  all  colonels,  ferjeants  at  law,  and  aodors  in  the 
three  learned  profeffions.  See  Precedence. 

Nobility  only  can  give  fo  high  a name  of  dignity  as  to 
fupply  the  want  of  a furname  in  legal  proceedings  ; and  as 
the  omiffion  of  a name  of  dignity  may  be  pleaded  in  abate- 
ment of  a writ,  See.  fo  it  may  be  where  a peer  who  has  more 
than  one  name  of  dignity  is  not  named  by  the  moft  noble. 
2 Hawk.  P.  C.  185.  230.  No  temporal  dignity  of  any  fo- 
reign nation  can  give  a man  a higher  title  than  that  of  ef- 
quire.  2 Inft.  607. 

DIGNITY,  in  Oratory,  that  part  of  elocution,  which 
confifts  in  the  right  ufe  of  tropes  and  figures.  It  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  for  an  orator  to  exprefs  himfelf  with  propriety  and 
clearnefs,  or  in  fmooth  and  harmonious  periods  ; but  his 
language  muft  be  fuited  to  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
fubjed.  As  elegance  gives  rules  for  the  firft  of  thefe,  and 
compofition  for  the  fecond,  dignity  does  the  fame  for  the 
laft  of  them.  This  necefiary  variety  of  expreffion  arifes,  in  a 
great  meafure,  from  tropes  and  figures,  which  not  only  en- 
liven and  beautify  a difeourfe,  but  likewife  give  it  force  and 
grandeur  ; for  which  reafon  this  part  of  elocution  feems  to 
have  been  called  dignity.  See  Figure  and  Trope. 

DIGOIN,  or  Digouin,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Sadne  and  Loire,  chief  place 
of  a canton,  in  the  diftrid  of  Charolles  ; 1 2. miles  W.  of 


Charolles,  with  a population  of  223,3  individuals.  The 
canton  has  five  communes,  with  5352  inhabitants,  upon  a 
territorial  extent  of  90  kiliometres. 

DIGOVILLE,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  La  Manche;  3 miles  E.  of  Cherbourg. 

DIGRESSION,  in  Oratory,  is  defined  by  Quintilian, 
agreeably  to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  to  be  a going  off 
from  the  fubjed  we  are  upon  to  fome  different  thing, 
which,  however,  may  be  of  fervice  to  it.  Inft.  Or.  lib,  iv. 
cap.  3.  - 

Digreffion  is  not  a necefiary  part  of  a difeourfe,  though  it 
tnay  fometimes  be  convenient  on  feveral  accounts ; as  where 
a fubjed  is  of  itfelf  flat  and  dry,  and  requires  clofe  atten- 
tion ; in  this  cafe,  it  is  of  ufe  to  relieve  the  mind  by  fome- 
thing  agreeable  and  entertaining.  But  as  ft  fhonld  never 
be  introduced  without  fufficient  reafon,  it  Ihould  never  be 
too  frequent,^  nor  too  long.  Digreffions  in  hiftory,  when 
rightly  managed,  afford  the  reader  both  delight  and  profit.. 
Although  they  fhould  neither  be  too  long  nor  too  frequent  ; 
yet  now  and  then  to  introduce  a beautiful  defeription  or 
fome  remarkable  incident,  which  may  give  light  to  the  fub- 
jed, is  fo  far  from  an  interruption,  that  it  is  rather  a relief  to 
the  reader,  and  excites  him  to  go  on  with  greater  pleafure 
and  attention.  Ward’s  Or.  vol.  i.  p.  283,  &c.  vol.  ii,  279. 

DIGYNIA,  in  Botany,  (from  or  sic,  double,  and  yrn-n, 
a female ,)  the  name  of  fuch  Orders,  in  the  principal  Claffes 
of  the  Linnasan  artificial  fyftem,  as  are  characterized  by  two 
ftyles  in  each  flower,  or,  where  the  ftvles  are  wanting,  two 
feffile  ftigmas.  The  principal  of  thefe  Orders  are  the  Trian-- 
dria  Digynia,  and  Pentandria  Digynia,  the  former  confiding 
entirely  of  the  very  natural  order  of  true  Graffes,  the  latter 
of  no  lefs  natural  a tribe,  the  Umbelliferous  plants,  though 
thefe  laft  do  not  occupy  the  whole  artificial  order.  In  the 
Claffes  Icofandria  and  Polyandria,  the  ftyles,  if  more  than  one, 
and  lefs  than  ten,  are  very  uncertain  in  number,  fo  that  it  is 
found  belt  in  thefe  inftances  to  colled  feveral  Linntean 
orders  into  one,  they  being,  moreover,  very  fmall.  Some 
plants  are  called  digynous,  in  Linnasan  language,  and  others 
trigynous,  though  their  ftyle  is  fimple,  thole  terms  applying 
to  their  two  or  three  ftigmas,  as  in  Carex,  in  which  fenfe, 
the  great  natural  clals  Syngenefia  is  likewife  digynous. 
Some  late  writers  on  the  genus  Carex  have  undertaken  to 
correCt  this  trifling  inaccuracy,  by  fubftituting  the  term 
Jlores  dijligmatici,  which  is  certainly  more  corred,  but  far 
lefs  commodious  and  concife.  Such  faftidious  accuracy  ap- 
plied to  many  graffes  would  lead  to  more  trouble  than 
utility,  for  fome  have  a ftyle,  or  ftyles,  others  none,  which 
analogy  and  common  fenfe  fhew  to  be  of  no  moment  as 
to  generical  or  claffical  diftindion.  S. 

DIHELIOS,  from  ha,  through,  and  riKioe,  fun,  in  the 
Elliptical  AJlronomy,  a name  which  Kepler  gives  to  that 
ordinate  of  the  ellipfis,  which  pafl’es  through  the  focus 
wherein  the  fun  is  fuppofed  to  be  placed. 

DII,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Thrace,  placed 
by  Thucydides  in  the  province  of  Rhodope. 

Du  Adfcriptitii,  in  Mythology,  a clafs  of  deities-  of  lower 
rank  and  dignity.  See  Du  Indigetes. 

Dii  Aroerrunci  were,  among  the  Greeks,  the  fame  with  the 
alexicaci,  or  apopompsei,  or  apotropsei.  Among  the  Egypt- 
ians thefe  deities  were  reprefented  in  a menacing  polture, 
and  fometimes  with  whips  in  their  hands.  Of  this  kind 
was  Ifis.  Their  bufinefs  was  to  avert  misfortunes.  Apollo 
and  Hercules  belonged  to  this  clafs  of  deities  among  the 
Greeks,  and  Caftor  and  Pollux  among  the  Romans. 

Dii  Confentes,  gods  of  the  firft  rank  and  order.  See 
Consentes.  1 

Dn  Indigetes.  See  Indigetss. 
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Du  Manes.  See  Manes. 

Dii  Nixii.  See  Nixii. 

Dii  Olympii,  Olympian  gods,  the  name  given  by  the 
Athenians  to  the  twelve  chief  deities,  to  whom  they  had 
dedicated  a very  magnificent  altar. 

Dii  Patrliy  among  the  Romans,  were  the  three  fupreme 
deities,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  They  were  firft  received 
over  all  the  Eait,  and  afterwards,  fucceffively,  in  Greece  and 
Italy.  They  are  defcribed  as  indigetes  by  Virgil,  Georg,  i. 
ver.  499,  and  as  noftri  by  Juvenal,  Sat.  iii.  ver.  145. 

DIJAMBUS,  in  Poetry , the  foot  of  a Latin  verfe  of 
four  fyilabies ; it  is  compounded  of  two  iambics,  as 
Je  veritas. 

DIJON,  in  Geography , an  ancient  and  corfiderable  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Cote  d’Or,  chief  place 
of  the  department,  and  of  a diftrift  of  the  fame  name, 
fituated  in  an  agreeable  plain  between  the  river  Ouche  on 
the  fouth,  and  a ftreamlet,  called  Sufon,  on  the  north, 
228  miles  S.E.  of  Paris,  60  N.E.  of  Autun,  63  W.  of 
Befanpon,  138  N.  of  Lyons.  It  contains  ipany  remark- 
able ancient  and  modern  buildings,  feveral  of  which  are 
of  an  alloniihing.  elevation  and  boldnefs.  St.  Mary’s, 
or  the  church  of  our  lady  (Notre  Dame),  is  a Gothic 
edifice,  of  exquifite  tafte  and  uncommon  lightnefs  and  deli- 
cacy. It  was  raifed  in  the  13th  century.  The  galleries 
have  fmall  columns  of  two  decimetres  in  diameter,  and  from 
five  to  ten  metres  high,  all  of  a fingle  block.  The  arep  is 
particularly  admired,  and  the  whole  conllitutes  an  un- 
paralleled mailer-piece  of  architecture.  The  cathedral  is. 
equally  remarkable  for  its  grandeur  and  beauty.  The  fpire 
is  nearly  400  feet  high.  Behind  the  choir  of  this  church  is 
an  ancient  rotunda  with  three  arches,  one  above  the  other, 
with  a circular  opening  in  the  middle,  and  fnpported  by 
104  columns,  the  fhaft  of  which  is  of  a fingle  Hone.  A 
third  of  this  edifice  is  buried  under  ground  ; it  is  the  ruin  of 
a Pagan  temple. 

D:jon  is  the  native  city  of  Boffuet,  Crebiilon,  and  Piron. 
It  is  divided  into  three  fedtions,  which  form  each  a feparate 
canton,  one  of  which  compnfes  13  communes,  and  11,864 
inhabitant?,  the  other  17  communts,  and  1 2,1 75  inhabitants, 
and  the  third  14  communes,  and  11,939  inhabitants, 
upon  a territorial  extent  of  497^  kiliometres.  The  town 
itfelf  has  altogether  a population  of  21,000  individuals.  Its 
principal  manufactures  are  thofe  of  woollen  Huffs,  hofiery, 
play-cards,  leather,  wax-candles,  milliard,  fweet-meats,  and 
a cotton  fpinnery. 

As  chief  place  6f  the  department  and  of  a dlftri£t,  Dijon 
has  a prefed,  four  courts  of  juftice,  and  a regifter  office.  It 
is  the  lee  of  a bilhop. 

The  principal  trade  of  the  diftridt  is  with  corn  and  cattle, 
but  chiefly  with  wine,  which  is  fent  to  Paris,  Strasbourg, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland.  The  produce  of  a French  ar- 
pent  in  wine  averages  m this  ditlrict  a net  profit  of  89 
French  livres.  It  yields  Burgundy  of  the  very  firfl  qua- 
lity. 

The  population  of  the  diflridl  of  Dijon  amounts  to 
122,532  individuals,  difperfed  in  14  cantons,  and  270  com- 
munes, upon  a territorial  extent  of  31 12!  kiliometres.  N.  Iat. 
470  19'.  E.  long.  40  57b  Herbin  Statiftique  de  la  France. 

By  obfervations  of  four  years,  ending  in  1781,  the 
temperature  of  this  town  is  520  8'.  The  ftandard  tem- 
perature is  55-°3  ; the  difference  2.5;  but  the  diilance 
of  Dijon,  from  the  ftandard,  is  260  miles,  which  gives  a 
diminution  of  1.7  degrees.  It  is  cooled  fomewhat  farther, 
by  a ridge  of  mountains  to  the  weft  of  it,  and  the  chain  of 
Jura,  about  60  miles  to  the  eaft.  Ivirwan’s  Eftimate  of 
the  Temperature  of  Places,  Si c.  p.  80. 


Dijon  was  founded  by  the  emperor  Aurelian,  when  he 
vifitea  Gaul,  which,  in  us  origin,  was  a caftle,  and  not  a 
city. 

DIIPOLIA,  AuvoXim,  in  Antiquity,  an  Athenian  fefti- 
val,  celebrated  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Polieus,  or  protedor  of 
the  city.  For  the  ceremonies  obferved  at  this  folemnity, 
fee  Potter’s  Archseol.  Grasc.  lib.  11.  c.  20.  tom.  i.  p.  381, 

DIKE,  in  Agriculture,  a name  frequently  applied  to  a 
ditch.  It  likewife  fignifies  a dam,  or  mound  of  earth, 
raifed  to  prevent  inundations  ; and  fometimes  even  a water- 
ditch  ufed  as  a divifion-fence. 

The  word  feems  formed  from  the  verb,  to  dig ; though 
others  choole  to  derive  it  from  the  Dutch,  dlik , a dam,  fea- 
bank,  or  wall. 

Dik  e,  or  Dyke,  alfo  denotes  a work  of  ftone,  timber, 
or  fafeines,  railed  to  oppofe  the  entrance  or  paffage  of  the 
waters  of  the  fea,  a river,  lake,  or  the  like. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Fiemifh,  dyk,  or  d'uk,  a heap 
of  earth  to  bound  or  Hem  the  water.  Junius  and  Menage 
take  the  Fiemiffi  to  have  borrowed  their  word  from  the 
Greek  ru^o;,  wall.  Guichard  derives  it  from  the  Hebrew 
daghah. 

Thefe  dikes  are  ufually  elevations  of  earth,  with  hurdles 
or  ftakes,  ftones,  and  other  matters. 

The  dike  of  Rochelle  is  made  with  veffeh  faftened  to  the 
bottom.  The  dikes  of  Holland  are  frequently  broke 
through,  and  large  rra&s  of  land  are  then  drowned. 

DIKOWO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Konigingratz  ; nine  miles  F.  S.  E.  of  Gitfchin. 

DILAPIDATION,  a waftrful  deftroying,  or  letting 
buildings,  efpecialiy  parfonage  houfes,  run  to  ruin  and  de- 
cay, for  want  of  neceffary  reparation. 

An  adtion  lies  for  dilapidations,  either  in  the  fpiritual 
court  by  the  canon  law,  or  in  the  courts  of  common  law  ; 
and  it  may  be  brought  by  the  fucceffor  agaii.ft  the  prede- 
ceffor,  if  living,  or,  if  dead,  agairft  his  executors. 

It  is  faid  to  be  good  caufe  of  deprivation,  if  the  bifhop, 
parfon,  vicar,  or  other  ecelefiaftical  perfon,  dilapidates  the 
buildings  or  cuts  down  timber,  growing  in  the  patrimony  of 
the  church,  unlefs  for  neceffary  repairs.  (1  Roll.  Rep.  86. 

1 1 Rep.  98.  Godb.  259.)  And  that  a writ  of  prohibition 
will  lie  again!!  him  in  tne  courts  of  common  law.  (3  Bulftr. 
15S.  i Roll.  Rep.  335.)  By  ftatute  13  Fliz.  c.  to.  if  any 
fpiritual  perfon  makes  over  or  alienates  his  goods,  with  in- 
tuit to  defeat  his  fucceffors  of  their  remedy  for  dilapida- 
tions, the  fucceffor  (hall  have  fuch  remedy  againil  the 
alienee,  in  the  ecelefiaftical  court,  as  if  he  was  the  executor 
of  his  predeceffor.  And  alfo  money  recovered  for  dilapida- 
tion, mull  be  employed,  by  14  Fliz.  c.  11.  in  the  repair  of 
the  fame  houfes,  within  two  years,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting 
double  the  value  to  the  crown. 

DILATATION,  (from  the  Latin  dilatatio,)  is  the  en- 
largement of  bodies  after  a ftate  of  compreffion,  or  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  introduction  of  other  fubitances  amongft 
their  component  particles;  thus,  when  part  of  the  air  is 
drawn  out  of  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  the  remaining 
air  becomes  dilated  ; thus  alfo  wood,  paper,  &< «.  are  dilated 
by  moifture;  and  all  bodies  are  dilated  by  heat.  See  Elas- 
ticity, and  Expansion. 

Dilatation,  in  Surgery,  denotes  the  laying  open  any 
orifice,  or  the  lips  of  a wound  wider,  or  the  extenfion 
of  any  veffel,  or  the  like.  \ 

This  is  done  by  an  inftrument  called  a dilatatorium. 

DILATED  Vein,  in  Mining,  called  alfo  a jlat  vein, 
or Jlreak,  denotes  fuch  a depofitory  of  ore  as  lies  between  ftrata, 
like  Teams  of  coal,  and  commonly  occurs  in  argihaeeous 
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ftrata ; it  differs  from  a pipe-vein,  in  conforming  to  the 
lamina  of  the  ilrata  inftead  of  occupying  an  irregular  cavity, 
approaching  to  an  horizontal  pofition. 

DILATATOR  ala  nafi,  in  Anatomy,  is  the  name  by 
* wh’cb  Cowper  has  defcribed  that  portion  of  the  levator  labii 
fuperioris  et  alse  nafi,  wh'ch  is  inferred  in  the  cartilaginous 
ala  of  the  nofe.  See  the'  defcription  of  that  mufcle  in  the 
article  Deglutition. 

Dilatator  pmnarum  proprius,  is  a name  given  by  San- 
tmini  to  the  deprtffor  alte  nail. 

Dilatator,  urethra,  is  the  accelerator  mufcle,  which  fee. 

Dilatator  urethra poflkus , is  a fafciculus  of  fibres  run- 
ning forwards  in  the  perineum,  from  the  fphinifter  ani  to  the 
accelerator  uri-ice,  and  dcfctibed  by  Heifter  as  a diftindt 
mufcle. 

DILATORY  Pleas,  in  Law,  are  fuch  as  are  put  in 
merely  to  delay  the  fuit,  by  qneftioning  the  propriety  of 
the  remedy,  rather  than  by  denying  the  injury ; whereas, 
pleas  to  the  action  are  fuch  as  difpute  the  very  canfe  of  fuit. 

The  former  cannot  be  pleaded  after  a general  imparlance, 
which  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  propriety  of  the  adtion. 
(Se  Imparlance).  Dilatory  pleas  are,  i . To  the  jorif- 
didl’on  of  the  court;  alleging,  that  it  ought  not  to  hold 
plea  of  this  injury,  it  arifing  in  Wales  or  beyond  fea;  or 
becaufe  the  land  in  queftion  is  of  ancient  detnefne,  and 
ought  only  to  be  demanded  in  the  lord’s  court,  &c.  2,  To 

the  difability  of  the  plaintiff,  by  reafon  of  which  he  is  in- 
capable of  commencing  or  continuing  the  fuit;  as,  that  he 
is  an  alien  enemy,  outlawed,  excommunicated,  attainted 
of  treafon,  or  felony,  under  a praemunire,  not  in  rerum 
natura  (being  only  a fictitious  perfon),  an  infant,  a feme- 
covert,  or  a monk  profeffid.  3.  In  abatement  (which  fee). 
Thrfe  feveral  pleas  were  formerly  very  often  uied  as  mere 
dilatory  pleas,  without  any  foundation  of  truth,  and  calcu- 
lated only  for  de.av  ; but  now  by  ftatute  4 and  5 Ann. 
c.  16.  no  dilatory  plea  is  to  be  admitted  without  affidavit 
made  of  the  truth  thereof,  or  fome  probable  matter  fhewn 
to  the  court  to  induce  a belief  of  its  truth.  And  with  re- 
fpetfl  to  the  pleas  themfelves,  it  is  a rule,  that  no  exception 
fhall  be  admitted  againft  a declaration  or  writ,  unlefs  the 
defendant  will,  in  the  fame  plea,  give  the  plaintiff  a better, 
(Brownl.  139.);  that  is,  fhew  him  how  it  might  be  amended, 
that  there  may  not  be  two  objeflLns  upon  the  fame  ac- 
count. Nor  thus,  by  flatute  8 and  9 W.  III.  c.  31.  {hall 
any  plea  in  abatement  be  admitted  in  any  fuit  for  partition 
of  lands,  ncr  fhall  the  fame  be  abated  by  reafon  of  the  death 
of  any  tenant.  When  thefe  dilatory  pleas  are  allowed,  the 
canfe  is  either  difmiffcd  from  that  jurifdiftion,  or  the  plain- 
tiff is  flayed  till  his  difability  be  removed,  or  he  is  obliged 
to  fue  out  a new  writ,  by  leave  obtained  from  the  court, 
(Co.  Entr.  271.),  or  to  amend  and  new-frame  bis  declara- 
tion. But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  over-ruled  as 
frivolous,  the  defendant  has  judgment  of  refpondeat  oujlcr, 
or  to  anfwer  over  in  fome  better  manner.  It  is  then  incum- 
bent on  him  to  plead. 

DILATRIS,  in  Botany,  (fo  called  by  Bergius,  from 
eij,  double,  and  Xalpij,  a fervant  or  attendant,  as  it  fhould  Lem, 
becaufe  he  found  two  of  the  anthers  [mailer  than  the  third, 
and  therefore  he  prefumed  them  to  be  inefficient,  and  merely 
an  accompaniment  to  that.  We  find  them,  as  Linnteus 
did,  all  perfedl.  S zzExoi.Bot.)  Berg.  PI.  Cap.  9.  Linn. 
Suppl.  10.  Schreb.  37.  Willd.  Sp.  P).  v.  j.  246.  Juff.  59. 
Lamarck,  t.  34.  Clafs  and  order,  Triandrla  Monumnia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Enfata , Linn.  Irides,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  Petals  6,  fuperior,  ovato-lan- 
ceolate,  or  linear,  concave,  fligbtly  fpreading,  equal,  hairy 
externally,  permanent.  Stam,  Filaments  three,  awl-fhaped, 


longer  than  the  petals,  one  of  them  fmaller  than  the  reft  r 
anthers  ovato-lanceolate,  with  two  furrows,  all  (as  far  as  we 
can  find)  equal  in  fize.  P'dl.  Germen  inferior;  ftyle  thread- 
fhaped,  as  long  as  the  fmaller  ftarnen  ; ftigma  fimple,  acute. 
Perlc.  Capfule  globofe,  very  hairy,  of  three  cells  and  three 
valves.  Seeds  folitary,  orbicular,  comprtffel,  fmooth,  ver- 
tical. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Petals  fix,  regular,  hairy.  Onff 
ftarnen  fmaller  than  the  other  two.  Stigma  fimple.  Cap- 
fule inferior,  of  three  cells  and  three  valves.  Seeds  fo- 
litary,  round,  compruTed. 

1.  D.  corymbofa.  Berg.  PI.  Cap.  9.  t.  3.  f.  g.  Thunb. 
Prod  10.  Willd.  Sp.  Pi.  v.  1.  246.  Sm.  Exot.  Bot. 
v.  1.  29.  t.  16.  (D.  umbel  lata,;  Linn.  Suppl.  ior. 

Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  Wachendorfia  u rubella  ta  ; Linn.  Syft. 
Vcg.  ed.  13.  80.  Ixia  hirfuta;  Linn.  Mant.  27.  320. 
511.)  Broad-petalled  Dilatris.  “Petals  ovate.  Flow- 

ers in  a flattifh  hairy  tuft.”  A native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  probably  in  a fandy  foil.  It  flowered  in 
Mtflrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy’s  hot-houfe  at  Hammerfmith. 
Root  perennial,  with  woolly  fibres.  Stem  fimple,  a foot 
high,  round,  downy.  Leaves  molliy  radical,  flieath- 
ing,  tyvo-ranked,  fword-fnaped,  fmooth,  rather  glaucous, 
orange  at  their  bafe.  Flowers  numerous,  pale  lilac.  Stalks 
red,  hairy.  2.  D.  vifeufa.  Linn.  Suppl.  tot.  Thunb. 
Prod.  10.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  247.  Mart.  Mill.  Did. 
Narrovv-petalled  Dilatris.  “ Petals  linear.  Flowers  in  a vifeid 
hairy  tuft.”  Gathered  by  Thunberg  on  the  top  of  Table 
Mountain,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  larger  than  the 
preceding,  with  broader  leaves,  the  ftern  and  inflorefcence 
more  hairy  and  vifeid.  Petals  very  narrow,  and  extremely 
hairy.  This  is  the  fpecies  figured  by  Lamarck  in  his  plate 
above  quoted.  3.  D.  paniculata.  Linn.  Suppl.  ior. 
Thunb.  Prod.  10.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  247.  Mart.  Mill. 
Did.  Lanceolate-petalled  Dilatris.  “ Petals  lanceolate. 
Panicle  oblong.”  Gathered  iikewife  by  Thunberg  at  the 
Cape.  It  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  a ftranger  in  our  gardens, 
like  the  laft.  Its  flowers  are  Laid  to  be  purpiifh,  with  a yel- 
low tinge,  and  the  panicle  is  elongated  and  vifeid. 

DILE,  in  Botany,  a name  by  which  fome  authors  have 
called  the  ifatis  or  woad.  Ger.  Emac.  Iod,  2. 

DILEMMA,  AiA njxfxa,  in  Logic,  an  argument  confifting 
of  two,  or  more  propoiitions,  fo  difpofed,  that  grant  which 
you  will  of  them,  you  will  be  preffed  by  the  conclufion. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  Si;,  bis , twice,  and 
Xrifjcixu,  fumplio. 

A dilemma  is  an  argument  confiding  of  two  contrary  parts, 
or  fides,  either  of  which  catches  the  adverfary.  And  hence 
it  is  alfo  called  fyllogifmus  cornutus,  a horned  fyllogifm,  its 
horns  being  fo  difpofed,  that  if  you  avoid  the  one,  you  run 
upon  the  other. 

It  is  alfo  called  crocodilinus,  by  reafon  that  as  the  croco- 
dile leads  fuch  as  follow  it,  into  the  water,  and  purfues  fuch 
as  fly  it,  to  deftroy  them  ; fo,  whatever  the  adverfary  either 
affirms,  or  denies,  in  this  kind  of  fyllogifm,  is  turned  to  his 
difadvantage. 

For  an  example  : A phiiofopher  once  diiTuaded  a man 
from  marrying,  bv  this  argument  : Either  the  woman  yon 
marry  will  be  handfome,  or  ugly  ; if  handfome,  fhe  will  give 
you  jesloufy  ; if  ugly,  difpleafure. 

Cicero  ufes  this  fine  dilemma,  to  prove,  that  all  pain  is  to 
be  borne  with  patience  : “ Omnis  dolor  aut  eft  vehemens, 
aut  levis ; fi  levL,  facile  feretur ; fi  vehemens,  certe  brevis 
futurus  eft.” 

The  fame  orator,  by  another  dilemma,  proves  that  no 
meffengers  fhall  be  fent  to  Antony  : “ Legatos  decernitis ; 
fi  ut  deprecentur,  contemnet : fi  ut  imperetis,  non  audiet.” 

Nor 
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Nor  mud  we  here  omit  that  beautiful  dilemma  of  Tertu!- 
lian , whereby  he  clears  the  Chrillians,  and  accufes  Trajan, 
who  had  forbad  the  fe thing  them  out,  and  yet  ordered  them 
to  be  punifhed  when  found  : “ O fententiam  necefiitate  con- 
fufam  ! negat  inquirendos,  ut  innocentes  ; et  mandat  pnni- 
endos,  ut  nocentes  : parcit  et  ftevit,  difllmulat  et  animad- 
vertit ! quid  temetipfum  cenfura  circumvenis  ? fi  damnas,  cur 
non  et  inquiris?  fi  non  inquiris,  cur  non  et  abfolvis  ?” 

For  a dilemma  to  be  legitimate,  there  are  two  things  re- 
quired : i.  A full  enumeration  of  parts  ; thus  that  of  Arif- 
tippus  above-mentioned,  whereby  he  diffuades  from  mar- 
riage, is  invalid,  as  being  defective  in  the  enumeration  ; 
there  being  a middle  degree,  or  form,  between  hand fome 
and  ugdy. 

2.  That  the  dilemma  prefs  the  adverfary  alone,  and  that 
the  perfon  who  makes  it  be  not  liable  to  have  it  retorted 
upon  him.  This  was  the  cafe  in  that  celebrated  dilemma 
of  the  fophift  Protagoras,  which  the  Arcopagites,  with  all 
their  wifdom,  were  rot  able  to  refolve. 

A youth  named  Euathlus,  engaged  with  Protagoras,  to 
learn  diale&ics,  upon  condition,  that  he  fhould  pay  him  a 
large  fum  of  money,  the  firft  caufe  he  pleaded,  in  cafe  he 
gained  the  fame.  Euathlus,  when  fully  inftru&ed,  refufing 
to  pay  the  promifed  reward,  Protagoras  brings  his  a&ion, 
arguing  thus  : You  mult  pay  the  money,  however  the  caufe 
terminate  ; for  if  I gain,  you  mud  pay  me  in  confequence 
of  the  fentence,  as  being  call  in  the  caufe  ; and  if  ycu  gain 
it,  you  mud  pay  in  purfuance  of  our  covenant,  and,  there- 
fore, whether  the  caule  goes  for  me,  or  againft  me,  you  mud 
pav  me  the  reward.  Nay,  retorts  Euathlus,  which  way 
foever  the  caufe  go,  you  will  have  nothing  : for  if  I prevail, 
the  fentence  gives  it  that  nothing  is  due  to  you  ; and  if  1 
lofe,  then  there  is  nothing  due  by  the  covenant  ; and  there- 
fore, whether  I gain  or  lofe  the  caufe,  I will  not  pay  you  ; 
for  nothing  will  be  due  to  you.  It  is  faid,  that  the  court, 
unable  to  decide  in  favour  of  either  party,  ordered  them  both, 
to  appear  in  court  again  an  hundred  years  afterwards,  to  re- 
ceive judgment. 

After  the  like  manner,  an  ancient  priedefs  difiuading  her 
fon  from  haranguing  the  people,  by  this  dilemma,  “ nam  fi 
injulla  fuaferis,”  fays  (he,  “ habebis  Deos  iratos  : fin  vero 
jufta,  iratos  habebis  homines:”  tne  youth  thus  returned  the 
dilemma  on  his  mother:  “ iir.o,”  fays  he,  “ expedit  ad  po- 
pulum  verba  facere,  nam  fi  juila  dixero,  Dii  me  amabunt  ■ fi 
injulla,  homines.” 

DILEN,  in  Geography , a river  of  Hindoodan,  which  rifes 
beyond,  that  is,  to  the  north  < r north-wed  of  Ghizni,  and 
receives  near  Gardaiz  another  river  named  Semil ; after 
which  the  confluent  river  takes  the  name  of  Cow,  and  pur- 
fuing  its  courfe  towards  Nughz.  receives  near  that  place 
another  river,  which  comes  from  the  quarter  of  Candahar. 
See  Cow. 

DILETTANTE,  Ital.  ; equivalent  with  amateur,  Fr. 
The  word  is  fo  med,  in  modern  times,  from  dilettard  of  di- 
JeB.itor,  Lat.  ; one  who  give0  and  receives  delight  from  the 
fucceffion  arid  combination  of  founds  in  mufic. 

An  Italian  dilettante  is  one  delighting  in  mufic,  who  has 
made  a confiderable  progrefs  in  the  art,  not  as  a profeflbr, 
but  merely  for  his  own  amufement  and  that  of  his  friends. 
See  Amateur. 

DIL1CTUM,  a term  ufed,  by  Agricola,  to  exprefs  a 
brine,  made  by  pouring  water  upon  End,  Hones,  earth.  &c. 
that  had  been  before  ftrongly  impregnated  with  fea-falt  ; 
from  this  brine,  a fait,  for  the  ufe  of  the  table,  was  made 
by  evaporation  in  his  time,  and  is  ft  ill  fo  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  At  Junthali,  in  Germany,  they  have  a fait 
work  of  this  kind,  where  they  make  at  the  rate  of  eight 


hundred  loaves  of  fait  in  a week,  each  loaf  weighing  four 
hundred  weight. 

DILIGENCE,  in  Ethics , a virtue  which  confifts  in  the 
active  and  continued  exercife  of  the  faculties,  and  ufe  of 
means  for  the  attainment  of  any  objedl,  whatever  that  ob- 
ie6l  may  be. 

Diligence,  in  Scots  Law^fignifies  either  that  attention 
and  care  which  perfons  are  bound  to  exercife  in  the  conduct  of 
certain  contrafts  or  trulls,  and  which  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  contract  ; or,  it  denotes  certain  (orms  of  law 
by  which  a creditor  endeavours  to  make  good  his  payment, 
either  by  affcbling  the  perfon  of  his  debtor,  or  by  fecuring 
the  fubjebls  belonging  to  him  from  ah'enation,  or  by  carry- 
ing the  property  of  thefe  fubjeCts  to  himfclf. 

They  are  either  real  or  perfonal.  Rea!  diligence  is  that 
which  is  proper  to  heritable  or  real  rights  : and  perfonal  is 
that  by  which  the  perfon  of  the  debtor  may  he  Retired,  or 
his  pesfonal  eftate  affebled.  Of  the  firft  fort  we  have  two, 
viz.  inhibition  and  adjudication , which  fee  relpeblively.  Tne 
latter  diligences  are  arrejlment  and  poinding,  which  lee. 

DILIGENZA,  in  the  Italian  Mafic , is  ufed  for  a foft 
or  fweet  manner  pf  finging  or  playing. 

DILIMNITiE,  in  Ancient  Geography , one  of  the  mo  ft: 
conliderable  of  thofe  nations  which  inhabited  Perils,  on  this 
fide  of  the  Tigris. 

DILIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary  ; two  miles 
north  of  Schemnitz. 

DILIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , Latiron , a port  on  the 
coall  of  Gallia  Narbonnei  fis,  eight  miles  weft  from  Incarus, 
according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine.  M.  d’Anville  fays 
that  it  is  the  port  of  Pontheu,  which  is  eight  miles  from 
Carri. 

DILL,  in  Botany . See  Anethum. 

Dill,  in  Agriculture , a name  applied  to  a plant  fre- 
quently cultivated  as  a field  cr  p in  Gloucefterfliire,  and 
which  Mr.  Rudge,  in  his  ftirvey  of  that  ciiftricl,  fuppofes  to 
be  the  Anethum  fegetum  of  Linnaeus,  and  a native  of  Portu- 
gal : but  on  the  Cotfwou'd  hills  the  fame  term  is  often  given 
to  a large  fort  of  vetch,  which  has  been  there  grown  for  hay 
for  a great  length  of  time. 

It  is  found,  according  to  the  writer  juft  mentioned,  to  af- 
ford an  excellent  hay  for  all,  forts  of  cattle,  but  particularly 
for  ewes  with  fucking  lambs,  producing  an  abundance  of 
highly  nutritious  milk  ; and  it  has  the  very  excellent  pro- 
perty of  thriving  well  on  foils  of  the  poor,  thin,  and  impo- 
vrrifhed  kind,  where  other  forts  o(  artificial  grafs-feeds  would 
afford  but  a fcanty  return.  In  colour  the  Reds  incline  to 
red,  refembiing  thofe  of  the  vetch  in  fhape,  but  fmaller. 

It  is  ufual  to  fow  them  broadcall  in  March  or  the  follow- 
ing month,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a Bufhei  a°:d  a half  to 
the  acre.  They  foon  cover  the  ground,  and  require  no  hoe- 
ing or  other  attention  till  they  are  ready  for  cutting,  which, 
in  the  moft  favourable  feafons,  is  feldom  the  cafe  before  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  September,  when  left  for  feed. 

Some  cultivators  are,  however,  found  to  cut  it  for  hay  be-' 
fore  the  bloffom  withers,  and  then  it  produces  about  a ton  cn 
the  acre:  but  this  is  considered  as  the  le;  ft  ben  ficial  mode,  as 
the  ftraw,  after  the  feed  lias  b-en  threfhed  out,  is  but  little,  if 
at  all,  inferior  to  the  early  mowed  The  kid.  or  pod,  has 
the  refemblance  of  a pea,  and  fhould  always  be  fully  ripe  be- 
fore it  is  harveiled,  though,  when  in  too  great  a date  of  ma- 
turity, it  is  apt  to  fhecl  on  being  moved. 

The  quantity  of  ieed  which  isafforded  per  acre  is  frequently 
fo  much  as  twenty-four  bufhels  ; the  price  varying  from  five 
(hillings  to  eight  (hillings  the  bufhei. 

When  ground  with  barley  it  has  been  found  to  be  excellent 
food  for  fattening  cattle  and  hogs. 

Is 
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Tt  is,  perhaps,  a fort  of  crop  that  may  be  grown  with 
advantage  on  the  inferior  forts  of  foil  in  mot!  fituations. 

Dill,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  feat  of  a jurifdidlion  in  the  county 
of  Spanheim  ; 26  miles  W.N.W.  of  Creutznach. 

DILLA,  a mountain  and  promontory  of  India,  on  the 
coal!  of  Malabar,  fituated  in  N.  lat.  120  1'.  E.  long.  730  2', 
or  i°  wet!  of  Cochin. 

DILLENBURG,  a fmcrll  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia,  on  the  river  Dill ; 27  miles  N.W. 
of  Marpurg ; 54  N.  of  Frarcfort  on  the  Mayn ; and 
60  E.  of  Bonn.  Lat.  50°  45'.  It  has  an  a.  cient  caftle, 
and  belonged  to  the  princes  ot  Naffau  Dillenburg  ; but  it 
is  now  in  the  confcription  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Wtft- 
phalia.  See  Nassau. 

DILLENIA,  in  Botany , a magnificent  Eaft  Indian 
genus  of  plants,  named  by  Linnaeus  in  honour  of  John  James 
Dillenius,  the  iirll  Sherardian  Profeffor  at  Oxford  ; “ be- 
caufe,”  as  he  hunfelf  informs  us  in  his  Critica  Botanica, 
p.  80.  “ it  is  of  all  plants  the  moft  dilfinguifhed  for  the 
beauty  of  its  flower  and  fruit,  like  Dillenius  among  bo- 
tanifts.”  Linn.  Gen.  277.  Schreb.  372.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  x.  1251.  Tuff.  281.  Clafs  and  order,  Polyandria 
Polygynia.  Nat.  "Ord.  Magnolia,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  five  roundifh,  con- 
cave, large,  coriaceous,  permanent  leaves ; at  length  be- 
coming pulpy,  enveloping  the  capfule.  Cor.  Petals  five, 
roundifh,  concave,  large,  fomewhat  coriaceous.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments very  numerous,  linear,  crowded,  fhorter  than  the  petals, 
permanent;  anthers  terminal,  ereft,  oblong,  with  a recurved 
point.  Pi/l.  Germen  fuperior,  roundifh,  depreffed,  aggre- 
gate, of  about  20  cells;  ilyles  none;  lligmas  one  to  each 
cell,  oblong,  depreffed,  fpreadiog  in  the  form  of  a liar. 
Peric.  Capfules  about  20,  juicy  when  ripe,  compreffed, 
ranged  circularly  round  a pulpy  receptacle,  and  covered  by 
the  pulpy  permanent  ca’yx.  Seeds  feveral  in  each  caofule, 
inferted  along  its  inner  edge,  compreffed,  fringed  at  their 
outer  margin. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  of  five  coriaceous  permanent 
leaves.  Petals  five.  Capfules  feveral,  comprtffed,  many- 
feeded,  ranged  circularly  round  a pulpy  receptacle. 

Linnaeus  derived  his  characters  of  this  genus  from  the 
defeription  and  figures  in  th e Hortus  Malabaricus,  v.  3.  t.  38, 
39,  with  the  infpedtion  of  a dried  jpecimen  only.  Hence 
he  has  not  well  characterized  the  feeds  as  “.imbedded  in 
pulp  under  the  capfules.”  The  fruit  was  firft  explained 
more  correClly  in  Dr.  Smith’s  Exotic  Botany,  v.  1,  where, 
however,  in  the  full  defeription,  the  capfule  is  faid  to  confilt 
“ of  20  cells,”  whereas  it  is  rather,  as  in  the  generic  cha- 
racter, an  affemblage  of  20  capfules,  coalefcing  when  ripe 
into  one  pulpy  mafs.  Curtis  and  Willdenow  have  con- 
founded with  this  genus  the  Hihlertia  of  Andrews,  Repo/. 
v.  3.  t.  126,  which  the  former,  by  a moft  ftrange  and  unac- 
countable mifapprehenfion,  took  for  the  original  D.  indica. 
The  three  following  are  the  moft  certain  fpecies  of  Dillenia. 

X.  D.  Jpeciofa.  Thvmb.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  1.  200. 
Sm.  Exot.  Bot.  v.  1.  3.  t.  2,  3.  (D.  indica  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
743.  Syaiita;  Rheed.  Malab.  v.  3.  39.  t.  38,  39.)  “ Leaves 
elliptic-oblong,  Amply  ferrated.  Flowers  folitary.  Stigmas 
lanceolate.”  A native  of  the  forefts  of  Malabar  and  Java, 
where  it  forms  a tree  40  or  30  feet  high,  with  a very  thick 
Item,  and  a rugged  bark,  which,  when  wounded,  difeharges 
an  aftringent  watery  fluid.  The  leaves  are  a foot,  more  or 
lefs,  in  length,  crowded  about  the  ends  of  the  branches,  on 
winged  footftalks,  oblong  inclining  to  elliptical,  Iharply  but 
limply  ferrated,  furmfhed  with  one  rib  and  numerous  paral- 
lel tranfverfe  veins,  roughifh  but  not  hairy,  except  on  the 
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back  of  the  vein?.  Flowers  terminal,  folitary,  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter,  fragrant  and  very  handfome,  on  fi mple 
round  ftalks.  Their  petals  are  white,  with  riobed  yeilowilh 
claw?.  Stamens  of  a bright  full  yellow,  forming  a globofe 
denfely  imbricated  mafs,  crowned  with  the  ftigmas  in  the 
form  of  a white  liar.  The  fruit  is  as  big  as  a man’s  lift, 
refembling  a large  greenifh  apple,  but  lobed,  owing  to  the 
five  leaves  of  the  calyx,  enlarged  and  become  juicy,  which 
compofe  its  outiide,  enveloping  the  capfules  and  their  central 
receptacle,  all  likewife  very  lucculent,  and  conftituting  an 
eatable,  though  very  acid,  fruit,  which,  as  Rheede  informs 
us,  requires  fugar,  broth,  or  fome  other  addition,  to  make 
it  palatable.  ■ A living  plant  of  this  fpecies  was  fent  by  Dr. 
Roxburgh  to  lady  Amelia  Hume,  and  is  in  a thriving  con- 
dition, bring  the  firft  and  only  Dillenia  ever  yet  feen  in  the 
gardens  of  Europe,  except  fome  young  plants  raifed  by  Mr. 
Clifford,.  in  Holland,  which  fcarcely  furvivtd  three  weeks. 
In  a wild  ftate  the  tree  begins  to  bear  when  about  tour 
years  old,  ripening  its  fruit  in  December  and  January. 

2.  D.  aurea.  Sm.  Exot.  Bot.  v.  2.63.  t.  92,93.  (D.  fer- 

rata  ; Thunb.  Tranf.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  1.  201?  Sangius; 
Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  2.  142.  t.  46?)  “ Leaves  elliptic- 

oblong,  doubly  ferrated.  Flowers  moftly  folitary.  Stigmas 
linear.”  This  was  gathered  by  lieutenant-colonel  Idardwicke, 
F.L.S.,  in  thickets  to  the  eaft  of  the  river  Gogra,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  flowering  in  April,  and  ripen- 
ing fruit  in  May.  The  flowers  are  but  half  the  fize  of 
the  former,  yellow,  (landing  either  folitary  or  in  pairs,  on 
round  ftalks,  at  the  fummits  of  the  fmaller  branches,  and 
come  out  before  the  leaven  appear.  The  latter  are  deciduous, 
ftalked,  about  lix  inches  long,  acute,  doubly' ferrated,  ribbed, 
and  veined  like  the  laft,  their  form  inclining  to  obovate. 
Fruit  the  fize  of  a walnut,  of  a rich  orange-colour  through- 
out, and  very  juicy.  This  agrees  much  with  the  Sangius 
of  Rumphius,  which  Thunberg  adopted  from  him  by 
the  name  of  Dillenia  /errata,  but  the  leaves  in  our’s 
are  doubly  ferrated,  and  the  flower  ftalks  fcarcely  ternatc. 

3.  D.  pentagyna.  Roxb.  Coromand.  v.  x.  21.  t.  20. 
Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  Amply  ferrated.  Flower-ftalks  la- 
teral, many  together.  Stigmas  five.  Found  by  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh in  the  vallies  far  up  among  the  mountains  of  Coro- 
mandel, flowering  in  March  and  April.  The  leaves  are  as 
large  as  thofe  of  the  firft  fpecies  ; the  flowers  fmall,  yellow, 
on  (imple  ftalks,  growing  many  together  in  bundles  along  the 
branches.  The  fruit  is  pendulous,  the  fize  of  a goofeberry. 

Lefs  certain  fpecies  are,  4.  D.  elliptica.  Thunb.  in  Tr. 
of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  1.  200,  taken  up  by  that  author,  without 
feeing  it,  from  the  Songium  of  Rumphius,  v.  2.  t.  45, 
which  Thunberg  conceives  to  be  different  from  D. /pecio/a, 
to  which  Linnaeus  referred  it.  5.  D.  integra.  Thunb.  ib. 
199.  t.  18.  “ Leaves  obovate,  obtufe,  nearly  entire.” 

Found  in  Ceylon.  6.  D.  retu/a.  Ibid.  200.  t.  19.  “Leaves 
obovate,  truncate,  ferrated.”  From  the  fame  countryr. 
7.  D.  dentata.  Ibid.  201 . t.  20.  “ Leaves  obovate,  abrupt, 

toothed.  Fiowers  feveral  on  a ftalk.”  Fousd  aifo  in 
Ceylon.  Thefe  four  belong  to  a genus  eftabliflied  by  Rott- 
b oil  in  the  New  Copenhagen  TranfaCtions,  under  the  name 
of  Wormia.  We  are  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with  its 
piftils  or  fruit  to  fay  how  far  it  is  in  thofe  parts  diftinCt  from 
the  real  Dillenia , which  laft  were,  in  that  refpeCt,  equally 
unknown  to  Rottboll.  In  the  7th  fpecies  Thunberg  de- 
feribes  three  fiowers  on  a ftalk;  our  fpecimen  has  fix,  form- 
ing a Ample  racemus. 

DILLENIUS,  John  James,  in  Biography , one  of  the 
moft  celebrated  botanifts  of  the  iSth  century,  efpecially  for 
his  knowledge  of  Modes  and  their  allies,  was  born  at  Darm- 
ftadt,  in  Germany,  in  1687.  He  was  educated  for  a phy- 
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fi’cian  in  the  Univerfity  of  Gieffen,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have 
taken  there  his  degree  of  do&or  of  phyfic.  At  leaft,  he 
ufed  that  title  before  it  was  conferred  on  him  at  Oxford  in 
1755*  During  his  ftay  at  Gieifen  he  publifhed  feveral  papers 
in  the  Ephemerides  of  the  Imperial  Academy  Nature  Curiofo - 
rum,  of  which  he  was  an  active  member.  The  fubjedls  of 
thefe  effays-  were,  ift,  an  examination  of  fuch  American 
plants  as  have  been  naturalized  in  Europe  ; 2d,  on  the  Coffee 
of  the  Arabians,  with  a recommendation  of  rye  as  the  be  ft 
fubflitute  for  it ; 3d,  a botanical  examination  of  the  Spergula 
petitandra , and  fome  plants  allied  to  it ; 4th,  an  account  of 
fome  Cryptogamous  plants,  as  they  have  fince  been  denomi- 
nated 5 5th,  on  obtaining  opium  from  poppies  grown  in  Ger- 
many; and,  6th,  a zoological  paper  on  leeches,  and  two 
fpecies  of  Papiiio. 

In  1719,  he  publifhed  his  Catalogus  Planlarum  fponte  circa 
Gijfam nafcentium,  arranged  according  to  their  times  of  flower- 
ing, a method  certainly  as  little  fcientific,  and  as  puzzling 
as  could  well  be  contrived.  Accordingly,  nothing  can  be 
found  in  fuch  a book  but  by  the  index,  a method  recom- 
mended by  a recent  writer  for  finding  out  plants  in  certain 
natural  fyftems ; and  we  believe  it  to  be  the  moft  infallible. 
This  work  of  Dillenius,  however,  contains  accurate  defcrip- 
tions  of  many  plants  before  not  well  determined,  with  figures, 
drawn  and  engraved  by  himfelf,  of  the  parts  of  fru&ification, 
he  having  always  been  laudably  anxious  to  eftablifh  the 
genera  of  plants  on  folid  foundations.  A criticifm  of  the 
methods  of  Tournefort,  Knaut,  and  Rivinus,  is  prefixed  to 
this  Flora,  by  which  he  gave  offence  to  the  latter,  and  was 
anfwered  by  him  with  fome  degree  of  afperity.  This  drew 
an  acrimonious  and  rather  unfair  reply  from  Dillenius,  fub- 
joined  to  fome  copies  of  the  work  in  queftion.  The  reader 
who  troubles  himfelf  to  inveftigate  thefe  and  fimilar  difputes, 
in  which  the  art  of  man  contends  with  the  intricacies  of 
nature,  while  paflion  and  prejudice  bewilder  both  the  writer 
and  the  reader,  will  think  with  fir  Roger  de  Coverley  that 
“ much  may  be  faid  on  both  fides,”  and  perhaps  that  it 
might  be  faid  a great  deal  better.  Dillenius  himfelf  fhewed 
his  wifdom  and  fuperiority  fome  time  after,  when  attacked  by 
Threlkeld,  an  Irifh  writer,  by  treating  his  remarks  with  that 
filent  contempt  which  coarfe  mifreprefentation  and  envious 
malignity  always  feel  their  fevereft  punifhment. 

The  work  above-mentioned  procured  Dillenius  the  corre- 
fpondence  and  friendfhip  of  the  excellent  and  learned  William 
Sherard,  who  returned  in  1 7 1 S from  Smyrna,  where  he  had 
been  Britifh  conful,  and  who,  after  making  a tour  on  the 
continent,  vifited  our  author  in  Germany,  and  in  Augutl 
1721  brought  him  to  England.  Here  in  1724  Dillenius 
publifhed  his  valuable  and  popular  edition  of  Ray’s  Synopfis, 
illuflrated  with  24  plates  of  his  own,  and  with  abundance  of 
remarks,  additional  plants,  efpecially  of  the  cryptogamous 
kind,  and  additional  places  of  growth  for  many  of  the  rare 
fpecies.  It  has  been  already  obferved,  Tranfaftions  of  the 
Linn.  Soc.  v.  4,  277,  that  “ he  has,  with  commendable 
modefty  and  diffidence,  diftinguifhed  from  the  original  work 
ail  his  own  additions,  being  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  mif-- 
takes.  It  cannot  be  concealed  that  he  has  added  feveral 
plants  upon  infufficient  grounds,  either  as  fpecies  or  natives, 
and  has  inferted  others,  fuppofed  to  be  new,  that  exift  under 
other  denominations  in  the  original  work.  The  changes  he 
has  made  among  the  fynonyms,  not  being  always  marked, 
and  proving  often  erroneous,  oblige  us  on  that  head  ft  ill  to 
confult  the  edition  of  1696.”  On  the  other  hand,  Dillenius 
made  fome  ufeful  corrections.  He  diftinguifhed  and  figured 
the  Hieracium,  afterwards  called  alpinum  by  Linnaeus,  which 
Ray  had  miftaken  for  H.  ’villofum  quintum  of  Clulios,  villofum 
of  Linn&us ; a very  different  fpecies,  fince  obferved  in  Scot- 
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land.  He  added  much  to  the  graffes,  but  rather  varieties 
than  fpecies,  which  may  alfo  be  faid  of  the  mints ; but  in 
moffes,  lichens,  marine  plants,  and  fungi,  he  greatly  enriched 
this  • edition.  This  book  was  the  chief  guide  of  thofe  who 
fludied  Britifh  plants,  till  Mr.  Hudfon’s  Flora  appeared  in 
1762,  and  its  felling  price  has  confiderably  encreafed  even 
fince  that  time. 

From  Dillenius’s  iirft  arrival  in  England,  he  had  refilled  in 
London,  frequently  vifiting  Eltham  in  Kent,  where  Dr. 
James  Sherard.  brother  of  the  above  William,  had  a houfe 
and  garden.  Hence  originated  his  moft  fplendid  work,  the 
Hortus  Elthamenfis,  pubhfhtd  in  1732,  in  two  volumes  folio, 
with  ,324  plates,  drawn  and  engraved  by  his  own  hand,  as 
were  thofe  of  his  other  publication?.  In  thefe  plates,  417 
fpecies  of  plants  are  delineated  with  great  fidelity.  The  plates, 
though  not  beautiful  as  engravings,  have  an  air  of  truth,  and 
a degree  of  luminous  p.ecifion,  which  none  but  a botanift  can 
give.  They  contain  almofl  a complete  illuftration  of  the 
genus  Mefembryanthemum , as  far  as  it  was  then  known. 
Several  new  genera  are  here  firft  eftablifhed,  and  many  obfcure 
or  rare  fpecies  elucidated.  The  letter  prefs  abounds  in  ample 
defcriptions,  elaborate  criticifms,  and  intelligent  remarks, 
delivered  in  good  language.  Some  copies  were  coloured  by 
the  author,  and  are  probably  very  correCt,  though,  as  works 
of  art,  inferior  to  what  we  are  accuftomed  to  fee  at  prefent. 

Before  the  publication  of  the  Hortus  Elthamenfis,  its  author 
was  fettled  in  the  new  botanical  profefforfhip  at  Oxford, 
founded  by  his  learned  and  munificent  patron  William 
Sherard,  who  died  in  Auguft  1728.  The  aim  of  this  gentle- 
man was  the  continuation  of  Bauhin’s  Pinax,  upon  which  he 
had  beftowed  great  labour  and  attention,  and  he  left  by  will 
3000/.  to  endow  the  profefforfliip  in  queftion  for  the  purpofe 
of  purfuing  his  fcheme,  having  previoufly  built,  adjoining  to 
the  Oxford  garden,  a rnufeum,  to  which  he  bequeathed  his 
library,  herbarium,  and  manuferipte.  He  ftipulated  that 
Dillenius  fhould  be  the  firft  profeffor,  and  limited  the  appoint- 
ment in  future  to  Doftors  of  Phyfic,  graduates  of  Oxford, 
not  in  holy  orders,  from  among  whom  the  profeffor  is  chofen 
by  the  London  College  of  Phyficians.  Dillenius  fpent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  the  ftudy  of  botany,  but  the  Pinax 
never  appeared.  Botanical  publications  multiplied  fo  fait, 
and  required  fuch  ample  pecuniary  refources  to  obtain  them 
all,  that  they  were  quite  out  of  his  reach.  This  is  peihaps 
the  lefs  to  be  regretted,  as  he  was  not  fupremely  accurate  in 
fynonymy.  Indeed  the  end  in  view  is  become  rather  obfolete 
fince  the  prevalence  of  the  Linnasan  fyftem  of  arrangement 
and  nomenclature.  All  botanical  works  now  fpeak  one  lan- 
guage, and  for  the  moft  part  wear  one  form  and  afpedt,  fo 
that  a general  index  to  them  is,  in  a great  meafure,  fuperfluous. 
It  is,  indeed,  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  Sherardian  and 
Dillenian  Pinax , as  far  as  it  went,  has  not  been  publifhed,  as 
it  probably  would  prove  nearly  a complete  index  to  all  the 
botanical  knowledge  previous  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  pre- 
fent clear  and  fimple  plan  of  nomenclature.  Linnaeus 
vifited  Dillenius  at  Oxford  in  1736,  and  though  the  latter 
was  previoufly  rather  unfavourably  difpofed  towards  his 
reformations  and  innovations,  as  tending  to  create  diffi- 
culty and  confufion  in  the  firft  inftance,  he  foon  forgot  all 
fuch  prejudices,  and  thefe  two  great  men  became  mu- 
tually attached,  as  honeft  liberal  cultivators  of  fo  liberal  and 
pleating  a fcience  ought  to  be.  Dillenius  wifhed  to  fix  Lin- 
naeus at  Oxford,  as  his  coadjutor  in  the  Pinax , and  if  fir 
Flans  Sloane  had  been  equally  difeerning  and  equally  liberal, 
the  illuilrious  Swede  might  have  been  naturalzed  amongft 
us.  Here,  however,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  we  have  al- 
luded above  to  the  mifehiefs  of  literary  rivalfhip  and  enmity, 
that  partiality  among  philofophers  may  fometimes  be  no  lefs 
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mifchievous.  The  errors  of  Dillenius  refpefting  the  fru&i- 
fication  of  ir.offes,  of  which  we  (hail  fpeak  hereafter,  were 
too  implicitly  adopted  by  L'nnosus,  againft  his  own  judgment 
and  obfervation  ; and  hence  a totally  erroneous  ufe  of  terms 
has  prevailed  in  his  works,  and  thofe  of  his  followers,  to  the 
prefent  day.  In  his  Flora  Lapponica  he  often  cites  Dille- 
nius,  efpecial’y  concerning  willows,  for  information  refpe&itig 
fynonyms,  that  is  erroneous  ; but  his  own  remarks  being 
fubjoined,  we  are  guarded  againll  any  errors  that  might  enfue 
from  filch  high  authority.  The  Critica  Botanica  of  Lm- 
riEeus  was  dedicated  to  the  Sherardian  Profeffor,  as  being, 
from  his  peculiar  occupation  and  duty,  more  than  any  other 
perfon  aware  of  the  evils  ariiing  from  confufion'  in  botanical 
nomenclature,  and  the  praire  and  refpeCt,  habitual  in  dedica- 
tions, have  rarely  been  fo  fincerely  bellowed,  or  fo  juflly  de- 
ferved.  Linnaeus  remarked,  in  a Setter  to  Haller,  May  I, 
j 737,  that  Dillenius  was  the  only  perfon  then  in  England 
who  cither  cared  about,  orunderftood  the  genera  of  plants;” 
a degree  of  fcientific  commendation  which,  in  any  age  or 
country,  can  be  extended  to  very  few  perfens.  Nor 
did  he  to  whom  it  was  then  applied,  long  continue  in  the 
fame  degree  to  deferve  it.  We  learn  from  the  corre- 
fpondence  of  Dillenius  with  Haller,  that  his  whole  at- 
tention was  now  abforbed  by  the  family  of  MofTes,  under 
which  were  included  not  only  the  natural  order  of  plants, 
properly  fo  called,  but  the  tribes  at  prefent  denomina- 
ted Hepatica  and  Lichencs,  as  well  as  ByJJt,  Conferva,  Uiva, 
Tremella , and  others.  Fuel  and  Fungi  were,  indeed,  the 
only  Cryptogamic  families  not  illuftrated  in  the  great  work 
upon  which  the  chief  reputation  of  Dillenius  now  fecurtly 
rells,  and  which  appeared  in  1741,  in  one  volume 
quarto,  under  the  title  of  Hiftoria  Mufcorum.  It  confilts 
of  576  pages,  with  85  plates,  each  containing  numerous 
figures,  drawn  ard  engraved  by  the  author.  The  pro- 
pofals  prorhifed  but  464  pages,  and  80  plates.  The  index 
is  one  of  the  moll  ample  and  complete  that  any  book  can 
boafl.  Of  this  work  250  copies  only  were  printed  ; and 
though  the  fnbfciiption  price  was  no  more  than  one  guinea 
for  thofe  printed  on  ordinary  royal  paper,  and  a guinea  ar.d 
half  for  fine  Dutch  royal,  the  book  fold  very  heavily.  E'giit 
copies  went  to  Holland.  It  found  its  way  alfo  into  fome 
fine  Englifh  libraries,  and  we  have  known  it  (land,  fairly  let- 
tered and  untouched,  on  the  (helves  of  colleftors,  as.  a hijlory 
of  the  mvfcovUes.  Some  botanills,  however,  acquired  and 
tiled  it.  Linnasus  trulled  implicitly  to  it,  and  thence  adopted 
fpecies  into  his  works,  as  his  own  fubfeription  copy,  on  fine 
paper,  evinces.  From  its  being  frequently  quoted,  and  the 
fubjeft  more  ilucied  of  late,  the  price  of  the  Hiftoria  Muf- 
corum is  nowincreafed  more  than  ten-fold.  The  plates,  with 
an  index  or  fynopfis  only,  were  reprinted  by  Millan  in  1763  ; 
and  even  this  edition  is  now  advanced  in  price.  The  plan  of 
the  original  one  is  as  complete  as  poffible,  both  with  refpect 
to  the  botanical  characters  and  deferiptions,  the  fynonyms 
and  hiftory,  as  well  as  the  ufes  and  qualities  of  the  plants  of 
which  it  treats.  The  fpecific  characters,  both  in  Latin  and 
Enghlh,  which  were  intended  to  ferve  as  names,  are  more 
fcientific  than  thofe  of  moll  works  of  that  day,  and  the  va- 
rieties under  each  are  carefully  invefligated.  The  plates  re- 
prefent  every  fpecies,  often  of  various  ages,  and  under  dif- 
ferent forrfls  and  appearances,  frequently  with  feparate  leaves, 
or  other  parts.  Nothing  can  be  more  expreffive  or  charaCter- 
iftic  than  thefe  figures,  except,  perhaps,  with  regard  to  the 
cruflaceous  and  imbricated  Lichens,  which  are  lefs  happily 
reprefented  than  the  reft.  What  is  chiefly  to  be  regretted,  re- 
fpeCting  the  mofles,  is  thewant  of  a higher  magnifying  power, 
whencethe  ftriifture  ot  the  fringeof  the  capfule,  and  innumer- 
able nice  marks  of  diferimination  in  the  leaves,  or  other  ergairs, 


row  familiar  to  the  mod  fuperficial  Undent,  paffed  unnoticed  by 
Dillenius.  On  this  head,  the  Stirpes  Cryptopamicaoi  Hedvvig  have 
made  botauifts  fallidious  ; and  if  that  work  had  been  as  wide 
in  extent,  as  excellent  in  execution,  the  performance  of  Dil- 
leriius  would  foon  have  become  obfolete,  however  fuperior, 
as  beyond  all  companion  it  is,  in  botanical  learning,  and 
correttnefs  of  ftyle.  One  thing  we  cannot  help  regretting, 
the  illiberality  with  which  Dijienius  too  often  (peaks  of  Ins 
fellow-labourer  in  this  tribe  Micheli,  who  publhhed  13  year3 
before  him,  and  had  been  dead  about  four  years  when  the 
work  of  Dillenius  appeared.  We  are  difgufted  with  infinu- 
ations,  that  Micheli  delineated  or  deferibed  more  than  was 
to  be  feen  in  nature;  a pra&ice  of  which  that  faithful  and 
amiab'e  writer  was  as  incapable,  as  of  the  illiberality  of  gra- 
tuitoufly  charging  another  with  it.  Happily,  every  one  of 
his  obfervatior.s,  as  far  as  we  cau  recoiled,  has  been  verified 
by  fubfequent  trotanifts,  tfpecially  the  feeds  of  Lichens, 
t.  52,  &c.  Thefe  emment  men  fill  into  one  common  error, 
concerning  the  parts  of  fructification  of  moffes,  taking  for 
the  anther  what  is  now  proved  to  be  the  capfule,  in  which 
mistake  Dillenius  was,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  implicitly 
followed  by  Linnaeus,  and,  indeed,  by  Halier  and  others, 
till  the  Hedwigian  fchool  arofe.  Yet  Dillenius  has  efcaped 
much  of  the  dlfgrace  by  tiling  the  word  capful  a for  what  he 
believed  to  be  an  anthera,  and  Linnaeus,  from  correcting 
this  error,  as  he  thought,  lias  been  fuppofid  the  author  of 
the  above  fa  If?  theory.  The  part  in  qinftiari  is  properly 
called  a capfule,  but  Dillenius  mifapplied  that  term,  as  he 
believed  it  an  anther,  of  which  few  of  his  readers  are  aware. 
Dr.  Pulteney  has  obferved,  that  the  Hiftoria  Mufcorum  was 
the  firft  book  printed  in  England  in  which  anv  of  the  Lin- 
naean  fpecilic  characters  were  exhibited.  The  learned  Swede 
communicated  feveral  things  to  this  woik,  and  ft  1!  continued 
to  correfpond  with  its  author,  whole  left  letter  to  him  is 
dated  Feb.  10,  1746.  In  this  he  afks  for  moffes,  and  ac- 
counts for  his  not  being  able  to  furnifh  certain  exotic  feeds 
which  Linnasus  had  required  or  him.  In  an  earlier  letter 
he  complains  of  the  low  and  watery  fituation  of  his  Oxford 
garden,  where  the  heavy  morning  dews  and  fogr,  in  au- 
tumn, were  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  ripening  of  feeds. 
There  appear,  in  his  letters,  fcarcely  any  traces  of  the  cool- 
nefs  or  riling  difpleafure  betw'een  thefe  old  friends,  which 
the  letters  of  Dillenius  to  Haller  {hew  to  have  exifted,  on 
his  part  at  leaft.  In  a letter  to  Linnseus,  fo  early  as  April 
30,  1741,  he  complains  of  growing  old,  and  not  enjoying 
good  health.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  of  a fhort  ftature 
and  corpulent  habit,  and  it  is  probable  he  led  a feden- 
tary  life.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy,  April  2,  T747,  in 
the  6orh  year  of  his  age.  Kis  place  of  interment  is  not 
recorded,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  monument  has 
been  ereded  to  his  memory.  A portrait  of  him  exills 
in  the  pidure-gailery  at  Oxford,  of  which  a print  has 
been  pubhftied  in  the  Annals  of  Botany , by  Dr..  Sims 
and  Mr.  Konig.  The  countenance  is  expreffive  of  an 
eafy  placid  difpofition,  and  fuch  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
charader  of  Dillenius.  The  imperfections  of  temper,  to  fome 
indications  of  which  we  have  alluded  above,  feem  not  to  have 
been  habitual  nor  permanent.  He  lived  on  eafy  terms  with 
thofe  around  him,  and  was  refpeded  as  a man  of  probity. 
He  was  never  married,  nor  have  we  round  mention  of  any  of 
hi3  relations,  except  one  whom  he  very  effentially  aided  in 
pecuniary  difficulties,  to  his  own  great  !ofs.  His  drawings, 
among  which  are  very  numerous  and  valuable  representations 
of  Engliftt  Fungi , bis  books,  manuferipts,  and  efpeciaily  his 
colleClion  of  dried  fpecimens  referring  to  his  Hiftoria  Muf- 
corum, were  bought  of  his  executor,  by  his  fucceffor  in  the 
Profefforfhip,  the  late  Dr.  Humphrey  Sibthorp,  and  are 
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now  in  the  Sherardian  library  at  Oxford.  They  have  been 
frequently  ftudied  by  fucceeuiag  botanifts,  as  may  be  found 
recorded  in  the  works  of  Lightfoot,  Dickfon,  Turner,  and 
the  writer  of  this  article  *.  the  prefent  amiable  Profefior,  Dr. 
George  Williams,  being  happy  at  all  tunes  to  render  them 
ufeful,and  to  forward  the  view3  of  the  truly  excellent  founder. 
Kippis  in  Biogr.  Brit.  Tetters  of  Dillenius  to  Haller  and 
Linnaeus.  Dill.  Plantse  circa  Giffarn.  Hort.  Eith,  and  Hid. 
Mufc.  Haller  Bibl.  Bot. 

DILLEUGHING.  See  Tin. 

DILLINGEN,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Swabia,  bifhopric  of  Augfburg,  with 
an  univerfity  founded  by  bifhop  Otto  in  1352,  and  feveral 
monafteries  and  convents  of  Nuns.  It  is  iituated  on  the 
Danube  ; 24  miles  N.E.  of  Burgau,  12  N.W.  of  Augf- 
burg, arid  as  many  of  Donawerth.  Lat.  48°  30'. 

DILLON,  Wentworth,  earl  of  Rofcommon,  in  Bio- 
graphy, a nobleman  diftinguifhed  for  his  poetical  talents, 
was  born  in  Ireland  about  the  year  1 633.  His  mother  was 
filler  of  the  great  earl  of  Strafford,  and  at  the  feat  of  this 
nobleman,  in  Yorkfhire,  he  was  inftruded  in  the  rudiments 
of  a learned  education.  Thence  he  was  removed  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Caen  in  Normandy,  where  he  ftudied  under  the 
learned  Bochart.  He  next  fpent  fome  time  in  foreign 
travel,  and  became  an  accomplifhed  man,  as  well  as  a pro- 
found fcholar.  His  return  to  England  was  foon  after  the 
reftoration,  when  he  was  made  captain  of  the  band  of  pen- 
fioners.  At  the  oiffolute  court  of  Charles  II.,  he  became 
diffolute,  and  addided  himfelf  to  the  fafhionable  vices  and 
manners  of  thofe  with  whom  he  lived,  and  among  whom, 
from  his  office,  he  was  obliged  to  affociate.  At  the  gaming- 
table he  loft  much  of  his  property,  and  in  difputes,  the 
confequences  of  play,  he  frequently  hazarded  his  life.  On 
account  of  a quarrel  with  the  lord  privy  feal,  about  part  of 
his  eftate,  he  found  it  neceffary  to  refign  his  poll,  and  return 
to  Ireland,  where  he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  guards. 
His  paffion  for  gaming  ftill  continued,  which  involved  him 
in  fimilar  difficulties  to  thofe  he  had  experienced  in  Eng- 
land. Once,  as  he  returned  to  his  lodgings  from  a gaming- 
table, he  was  attacked  in  the  dark  by  three  ruffians,  who 
had  been  employed  to  affaffinate  him.  The  earl,  ever  cou- 
rageous, defended  himfelf  with  fo  much  refolution,  that  he 
difpatched  one  of  the  aggreffors,  difarmed  another,  and 
obliged  the  third  to  fecure  his  fafety  by  flight.  After  a 
few  years  refidence  in  Ireland,  lie  returned  to  London,  and 
was  made,  almolt  immediately,  mafter  of  the  horfe  to  the 
duchefs  of  York,  and  married,  about  the  fame  time,  the 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Burlington.  Notwithftanding  his 
diffolute  habits,  he  was  the  friend,  and,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  patron  of  literature.  He  now  formed  the  plan  of  a 
fociety  for  refining  the  Englifh  language,  and  fixing  its 
ftandard  : in  this  he  was  aided  by  Mr.  Dryden  ; but  lord 
Rofcommon  did  not  live  to  bring  it  to  maturity.  Pie 
never  took  any  lead  in  politics,  but  was  inclined  to  high 
monarchical  principles.  When  James  II.  afcended  the 
throne  of  thefe  realms,  he  forrrnd  the  refolution  of  taking 
up  his  refidence  in  Rome,  but  a fudden  fit  of  the  gout, 
which  prevented  him  from  fetting  out  on  his  journey,  to- 
gether with  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  his  medical  attendants, 
proved  fatal.  He  died  in  the  year  1684,  and  was  buried  in 
Weftmitifter  abbey.  This  nobleman  was  author  of  feveral 
poetical  pieces,  which  pofMs  ccnfiderable  merit.  Of  thefe 
the  chief  is,  “An  Effayon  Tranflated  Verfe,”  a didaftic  piece, 
explaining  the  rules  by  which  trar.flations  fhould  be  made. 
He  pubiifhedT  likewife,  in  blank  verfe,  a tranflation  of 
Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry ; a paraphrafe  on  the  148th  pfalm  ; 
a tranflation  of  the  fixth  eclogue  of  Virgil,  of  lome  of  the 
Vol.  XI. 
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odes  of  Horace,  and  many  fmaller  pieces.  In  fpeaking  of 
the  powers  of  this  nobleman,  Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  “ He  re 
elegant,  but  not  great ; he  never  labours  after  exquiiite 
beauties  ; but  feldom  falls  into  grofs  faults.  Plis  verfifica- 
tion  is  fmaoth,  but  rarely  vigorous,  and  his  rhymes  are  re- 
markably exad.  He  improved  tafte,  if  he  did  not  enlarge 
knowledge,  and  he  may  be  numbered  among  the  benefadors 
to  Englifh  literature.”  Biog.  Brit. 

DILLSBERG,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  palatinate  of  the  Rhine  ; 6 
miles  E.  of  Heidelberg. 

DILLWYNIA,  in  Botany , fo  named  by  Dr.  Smith  in 
honourof  Mr.  Lewis  Wefton  Dillwyn,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  au- 
thor of  an  eminently  valuable  work  on  Bnlifh  Conferva. 
Sm.  in  Sims’  and  Konig’s  Annals  of  Botany,  v.  1.  510. 
Clafs  and  order,  Dicandiia  Monogynia.  Nat.  Old.  Papilio - 
nacets,  Linn.  Legutninrfce , fed.  4.  Juff. 

Gen.Ch.  Cal . Perianth  bcli-fhaped,  two-lipped,  without 
appendages ; angular  at  the  bafe : upper  lip  of  2 oblique, 
divaricated  fegments:  lower  of  3 dired,  nearly  equal  one9. 
Cor.  papilionaceous,  of  5 petals ; ftandard  broad,  almolt 
kidney-fhaped,  with  a linear  claw  of  its  own  length  ; wings 
obovate,  fhorter  than  the  ftandard,  each  with  an  incurved 
tooth  on  its  upper  edge  near  the  bafe  ; keel  fhorter  than  the 
wings,  of  2 petals,  each  with  a tooth  at  the  upper  edge. 
Siam.  Filaments  10,  feparate,  awl-fhaped,  afcending,  Jihe 
lowermoft  gradually  longer,  all  enciofed  in  the  keel ; anthers 
roundifh,  2-lobed.  Pi/l.  Gerrnen  fuperior,  oblong ; ftyle 
fhort  and  thick,  bent  upwards ; ftigma  ohtufe,  downy. 
Peric.  Legume  ovate,  inflated,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  2,  kidney- 
fhaped,  fmooth,  each  with  a white  gland-like  appendage. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft,  two-lipped.  Corolla  papiliona- 
ceous. Style  recurved,  fhorter  than  the  gerrnen.  Stigma 
cbtufe,  downy.  Legume  inflated,  of  one  cell,  with  two 
feeds. 

Sp.  1.  D.  ericifolia.  Sm.  Exot.  Bot.  v.  1.  47.  t.  25. 

“ Leaves  linear,  twifted,  rough  with  minute  points.  Flowers 
nearly  terminal.”  Stem  fhrubby,  4 or  5 feet  high,  much 
branched,  fpreading ; the  branches  ciuftered,  fler.der,  rigid, 
leafy,  clothed  when  young  with  fhort,  dcnfe,  prominent 
pubefcence.  Leaves  fcattered,  numerous,  fpreading,  on 
fhort  ftalks,  linear,  narrow,  acute,  entire,  revolute,  rough, 
with  fma^i  points,  twifted  fo  that  their  convex  under  fide  is 
turned  uppermoft  ; the  other  fide  is  marked  with  a longitu- 
dinal furrow.  Stipulas  minute,  gland-hke,  one  on  each  fide 
of  the  footftalk  at  its  bafe.  Flower  ftalks  ciuftered  about 
the  fummits  cf  the  branches,  rarely  lateral.  BraBeas  nu- 
merous, concave,  at  the  bafe  of  the  flower-lfalks,  with  a pair 
towards  their  middle.  Flowers  elegant,  but  inodorous. 
Calyx  fringed  at  the  edge^with  white  denfe  wcollinefs,  other- 
wile  fmooth,  and  often  reddifh.  Petals  of  a golden  hue, 
not  changed  by  drying  ; the  ftandard  marked  with  a crimfon 
radiating  central  fpof.  Legume  fomewhat  hairy,  crowned  by 
the  thick  bafe  of  the  ftyle. — This  was  one  cf  the  firft  plants 
whofe  feeds  or  dried  fpecimens  were  brought  to  England 
from  New  South  Wales,  and  it  flowered  in  the  London 
nurferies  about  the  year  1793.  It  is  eafily  propagated  by 
feed,  and  only  requires  in  winter  the  fhclter  of  a green- 
houfe,  with  regular  but  moderate  fupplies  cf  water,  and  a 
turfy  foil  with  fome  loam.  2.  D . foribunda.  Sm<-Exot.  Bot. 
t.  26.  “ Leaves  linear,  fomewhat  twifted,  ,rough  with 

tubercles.  Flowers  later al,  axillary.”  A rather  larger  fhrub 
than  the  laft,  brought  from  the  fame  country.  Leaves  lefs_ 
fpreading  and  more  crowded,  as  well  as  broader,  and  covered 
with  coarfe  callous  tubercles.  Stipulas,  as  far  as  w'e  have 
difcovered,  wanting.  Flowers  copious,  lateral,  axillary,  foil- 
tary,  on  fhort  bradeated  ftalks,  their  ftandard  fcarcely  fo 
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broad  in  proportion'  to  its  length,  but  otherwife  much  like 
the  former.  Legume  very  hairy,  crowned  with  the  fmcoth 
ftyle,  3.  D.  glaberrima.  Sm.  in  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  1.  510. 
Labillard.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  109.  t.  1,39.  “ Leaves  linear, 

ftraight,  triangularly  keeled,  fmooth.  Flowers  terminal, 
crowded. ” This  is  fmaller  and  more  flender  than  either  of 
the  foregoing,  with  perfeflly  fmooth  leaves.  Stipulas  awl- 
fhaped,  minute.  Flowers,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the 
dried  fpecimens,  moll  like  the  firft  fpecies.  This  plant, 
though  found  about  Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales,  has 
never  yet  been  cultivated  in  England.  4.  D.  myrtifolia.  Srn. 
in  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  9.  (D.  obovata  ; Labillard. -Nrv. 
Holl.  v.  1.  110.  t.  140?)  “ Leaves  decuffated,  obovate, 

flightly  concave,  obfcurely  five-ribbed,  fmooth.  Flowers 
axillary.”  Communicated  to  the  author  by  Mr.  Menzies» 
who  gathered  it  at  King  George’s  Sound  ®n  the  well  coall 
of  New  Holland.  It  has  not  been  feen  alive  in  Europe. 
It  feems  a very  bufhy  Ihrub.  The  branches  are  fmooth  and 
angular.  Leaves  crowded,  oppofite,  crofiing  each  other  in 
pairs,  obovate,  italked,  entire,  fmooth,  tipped  with  a pun- 
gent point,  and  marked  with  5 ribs,  2 of  which  are  lefs 
confpicuous  than  the  reft.  The  upper  fide  is  much  the 
paleft  ; the  under  purpiifh.  Stipulas  minute,  ovate,  fringed. 
Flowers  feemmgly  like  thofe  of  the  fecond  fpecies.  If  this 
be  the  obovata  of  M.  Labiilardiere,  which  feems  probable, 
our  name  mull  give  way  to  the  right  of  priority.  5.  D. 
glycinifolia.  Sm.  inTr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  9.  “ Leaves  ovate 

or  linear,  revolute,  reticulated.  Flowers  racemofe.”  This 
alfo  is  known  to  us  merely  by  fpecimens  gathered  at  King 
George’s  Sound  by  Mr.  Menzies.  Its  habit  is  very  unlike 
the  reft,  and  more  refembles  fome  of  thofe  fimpie-leaved 
plants  now  referred  to  Glycine  ; fee  Curt.  Mag.  v.  8.  t.  263. 
The  Jlyle  is  “ fo  recurved  as  almoft  to  form  a circle,  not  ftraight 
at  the  bafe  and  then  fuddenly  hooked,  as  in  the  genuine 
Dillwynist .”  The  legume,  moreover,  is  unknown,  and  when 
diicovered,  may  ftamp  the  plant  as  a new  genus.  The  calyx 
and  corolla  fufficiently  accord  with  that  to  which  it  i3  here 
referred.  S. 

DILUENTS,  in  Medicine , are  thofe  liquors  which  in- 
creafe  the  fluidity  of  the  humours  in  the  animal  body. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ordinary  fluidity  of  the  blood 
is  owing  to  water,  which,  in  great  proportion,  is  conftantly 
prefent  in  it  ; and  that  the  chief,  and,  perhaps,  oi#y  means 
of  increasing  its  fluidity,  will  be  by  increafing  the  propor- 
tion of  water  in  it.  The  fame  may  be  faid,  indeed,  of  the 
fecreted  and  excreted  fluids  in  general,  fo  that  water  may 
be  confidcred  as  the  only  proper  general  diluent. 

Nature  having  appointed  water  to  be  univerfally  the 
drink  of  the  whole  animal  creation,  it  is,  therefore,  in  man, 
the  proper  cbje&  of  thirft  : and  its  firft  operation  is  to 
quench  this  appetite,  and  thereby  temove  a very  uneafy  fen- 
iatiori,  which  is  often,  in  febrile  difeafes  particularly,  a con- 
fiderable  irritation  of  the  whole  fyftem.  It  does  this  not 
only  by  its  coolnefs  and  Ample  fluidity,  but  alfo  by  its  di- 
luent power,  in  diffolving  the  vifcid  matter  of  the  mouth 
and  internal  fauces. 

As  the  greater  part  of  mankind  take  drink  along  with 
their  fo;id  food,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a certain  por- 
tion of  diluent  drink,  and  particularly  of  water,  taken  into 
the  ttomac!'.,  favours  the  lolution  and  digeftion  of  the  folid  ali- 
ment, and  alfo  contributes  to  the  more  fpeedy  evacuation  of 
the  ftomach.  The  quantity  neceffary  for  this  is  very  dif- 
ferent m different  perlons,  and  rnuft  be  fuited  to  the  feelings 
of  every  individual  ; but  with  this  oofervation,  that  a larger 
proportion  than  neceffary,  by  increafing  the  diftenfion  of  the 
tiomach  contributes  to  take  off  what  appetite  might  other- 
wile  remain  ; and  it  is  commonly  proper,  only,  after  the 


digeftion  is  over,  to  throw  in  a quantity  of  water  to  finifh 
that  bufinefs  more  completely,  and  to  promote  the  entire 
evacuation  of  the  ftomach.  But  this  diluent  is  not  only 
neceffary  for  the  affiftance  of  digeftion,  but  otherwife,  alfo, 
to  the  ftate  of  the  ftomach  itfelf.  As  the  mucous  glands 
of  this  organ  throw  out  tu  large  quantity  of  a heavy  wifeid 
fluid,  which,  remaining  in  the  ftomach,  gives  an  uneafy  fenfe 
of  weight,  and  impairs  the  appetite  ; fo  in  this  morbid  ftate, 
a quantity  of  water,  by  diluting  and  favouring  the  abforp- 
tion  and  evacuation  of  this  mucus,  may  often  be  the  mod 
certain  remedy. 

When  water  is  carried  into  the  inteftines,  it  will,  by  mix- 
ing with  the  bile,  diminifh  the  acrimony  of  this  fluid,  and 
obviate  irritations  that  might  otherwife  have  thence  arifen. 
By  diluting  the  contents  of  the  inteftines,  it  will  certainly 
promote  the  more  entire  folution  of  thefe,  and  even,  by 
its  bulk,  favour  their  progrefs:  and  the  dilution  may  like- 
wife  favour  the  abforption  of  the  finer  and  nutritious  parts 
by  the  ladfeals.  A large  quantity  of  water,  quickly  taken, 
and  palling  into  the  inteftines,  may,  by  its  bulk,  increafe  their 
aflion,  and  thus  prove  laxative  : in  this  way  water  has 
been  known,  in  numerous  inftances,  to  prove  a very  ufeful 
remedy,  by  clearing  out  the  whole  of  the  contents,  whe- 
ther natural  or  morbid,  which  might  be  ftagnant  there. 
The  common  people,  who  commonly  take  every  thing  that 
has  the  name  of  a mineral  water,  in  very  large  quantities, 
often  thus  obtain  much  benefit  from  waters  of  no  fenfible 
impregnation. 

When  any  unufual  quantity  of  water  enters  the  la&eala 
or  other  abforbents,  it  muft  contribute  to  increafe  the  fluidity 
of  their  contents,  and  to  expedite  their  motions,  and  per- 
haps to*  keep  up  the  free  paffage  through  the  conglobate 
glands,  which  are  liable  to  obftrudtions*  When  water  enter* 
the  blood-veffels  by  the  thoracic  du<5t,  it  muft,  in  proportion, 
increafe  the  fluidity  of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood,  and  is  cer- 
tainly the  means  by  which  its  fluidity  is  ordinarily  preferved. 
But,  in  healthy  bodies,  or  fuch  as  are  without  any  obftruc- 
tion  of  the  excretions,  any  unufual  diftenfion  of  the  veffels 
cannot  in  this  way  be  produced,  or  long  fubfift ; for  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  fuch  increafed  quantity  of  water  in  the 
blood,  will  immediately  pafs  off  by  one  or  other  of  the  ex- 
cretions : and  this  effedt  of  diluents  is  important  in  the  treat- 
ment of  difeafes. 

From  this  detail  of  the  effe&s  of  water,  when  taken  freely 
into  the  body,  it  will  readily  appear  that  the  abundant  ule 
of  it,  with  very  few  exceptions,  may  be  confidered  as  a very 
general  means  of  preferving  the  health,  and  that  it  is  an  im- 
portant agent  in  the  cure  of  many  difeafes. 

In  the  firft  place,  by  removing  the  difagreeable  fenfation 
of  thirft,  which  is  common  in  febrile  difeafes,  dilution  re- 
moves one  of  the  irritations  which  tend  to  keep  up  the 
febrile  ftate.  And,  fecondly,  by  the  difpofition  of  diluent* 
to  pafs  off  by  the  excretions,  they  tend  to  diminilh  fevers  by 
exciting  a regular  perfpiration.  In  many  difordered  ftate* 
of  the  ftomach  and  other  organs  of  digeftion,  which  at- 
tack the  fedentary  and  indolent,  and  thofe  of  irregular 
habits  of  iife,  and  are  included'  under  the  term  bilious,  di- 
luents, by  aiding  digeftion,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  fto- 
mach and  duodenum,  are  of  great  utility,  and  mush  of 
the  effect  of  all  mineral  waters,  on  the  hypochondriac  and 
other  invalids,  who  frequent  watering  places,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  fimple  dilution.  By  thefe  means,  and  by 
its  paffage  through  the  abforbent,  and  glandular  fyftems, 
water  freely  taken  is  fignally  beneficial  in  the  cure  of  fero- 
fulous  obftruftions ; and  the  pureft  waters,  with  the  leaf! 
fenfible  impregnation,  have  been  particularly  extolled  for 
their  virtues  agaiuft  this  difeafe.  Thus  Ilkley  fpa  has  been 
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Celebrated  by  Dr.  MoiTman ; and  at  Rheims,  tbe  water, 
which  was  extremely  pure,  was  fo  renowned  for  the  cure  of 
fcrofula,  that  an  hofpital,  for  the  reception  of  patients  labour- 
ing under  that  malady,  was  ere&ed  there. 

Diluents,  in  confequence  of  their  difpofition  to  pafs  off 
by  urine,  efpecially  when  perfpiration  is  not  encouraged,  are 
uleful  in  allaying  the  pain  of  ltrangury  and  ardor  urinse,  by 
diluting  the  acrimonious  falts  of  the  urine,  and  thus  dimi- 
nifhing  the  irritation  which  they  would  excite  in  paffing  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  urethra,  when  rendered  acutely 
fenfible  by  inflammation.  It  is,  doubtlefs,  to  the  quantity 
of  diluents  taken  in,  with  demulcent  medicines,  rather  than 
to  any  fpecific  effe&s  of  the  latter,  that  this  fuccefsful  ope- 
ration is  to  be  attributed.  See  Demulcent. 

All  aqueous  liquors,  that  is,  all  liquors  confiding  chiefly 
of  water,  without  the  addition  of  other  matters,  that  may 
either  diminifh  the  diluent  qualities  of  it,  or  give  it  peculiar 
properties,  are  to  be  confldered  as  diluents  operating  in  the 
way  above  defcribed,  and  poffeffing  the  properties  of  Ample 
water.  See  Cullen,  Materia  Medica,  voi.  ii. 

DILURO,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river  of  Spain,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy,  called  by  Pliny  lluro,  and  by  Mela  Eluro. 

DIMA,  or  Dyma,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of 
Thrace. 

DIMACHiE,  from  $i{,  double , and IJlght,  in  Anti- 
quity, a kind  of  horfemen,  firil  inllituted  by  Alexander. 
Their  armour  was  lighter  than  that  of  the  infantry,  and  at 
the  fame  time  heavier  than  that  ufed  by  horfemen,  fo  that 
they  could  aCt  as  horfe  or  foot  asoccafion  required. 

DIMACHiERUS,  from  and  paranja, 

fivord,  a gladiator  who  fought  with  twofwords. 

DIMALUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Illyria, 
according  to  Polybius,  called  Dimallum  by  Eivy. 

D1MJ3ACH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
archduchy  of  Auftria  ; 4 miles  N.  of  Grein. 

DIMCHURCH,  or  Dinchurch,  a village  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  fituated  by  the  fide  of  a ftrong  dyke, 
called  “ Dimchurch  wall,”  between  Romney  and  Hythe,  to 
prevent  the  encroachments  of  the  fea,  with  a carriage  road 
on  the  fummit,  wide  enough  in  general  for  carriages  to  pafs 
each  other;  4^  miles  N.N.E.  of  New  Romney,  and  4-3 
S.S.W.  of  Hythe. 

DIMENSION,  the  extenfion  of  a body,  confidered  as 
meafurable. 

Hence,  as  we  conceive  a body  extended,  and  meafurable  in 
length,  breadth,  and  depth,  we  conceive  a trine  dimenfion, 
vi%.  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs.  Tbe  firlt  called  a line, 
the  fecond  a furfacc,  the  third  a folid. 

Dimension  is  particularly  ufed  with  regard  to  the  power* 
of  the  roots,  or  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  of  equa- 
tions, which  are  called  the  dimer.fions  of  thofe  roots.  See 
Equation  and  Root. 

Thus  in  a fimpie  equation,  the  unknown  quantity  is  only 
of  one  dimension,  as  x — a + b.  In  a quadratic  equation  it  is 
of  two  dimenfions,  as  x2  ~ a2  + b2.  In  a cubic,  of  three,  as 
x3  — a3  — b3,  &c. 

DIMETER.  See  Iambic. 

DIMETIENT,  in  Geometry,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  dia- 
meter. 

DIMIKUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Konigingratz  ; 10  miles  W.  of  B'.ezow. 

DIMINISHED  Interval,  in  Mufic.  See  Interval. 

Diminished  fecond  isa  lemitone  major,  leffened  by  a femi- 
tone  minor.  See  Interval  and  Second. 

Diminished  third,  by  fome  called  defective  third,  is  pro- 
perly a third  minor  leffened  by  a femitone  minor.  But 
among  practical  muficians  it  commonly  fignifies  an  interval 


equal  to  two  femitones  major.  And  this  they  confound 
with  the  former;  but  there  is  a difference  between  them, 
equal  to  the  difference  between  a tone-major  and  minor,  that 
is,  a comma.  The  firil  mentioned  of  thefe  diminifhed  thirds 
will  be  expreffed  by  -j-f-f  = * : and  is  equal  to  the  tone- 

major  and  enharmonic  diefis  ; for  x fz ?•.  The 

fecond  diminifhed  third  will  be  expreffed  by  |||  — I.®  x ff, 
which  is  a comma  lefs  than  the  former.  See  the  table  in  tbe 
article  Interval. 

D. minis  hed  fourth.  See  the  table  in  the  article  In- 
terval. 

The  diminifhed  fourth  often  occurs  in  pradice,  as  from 
C to  G S)  defcending  ; and  fometimes,  though  more  rareiy, 
from  G ^ to  C afcending. 

Diminished  fifth,  is  lefs  than  the  true  fifth  by  a 
femitone  minor,  and  is  therefore  equal  to  two  lefler  thirds. 

PradlitioKers  often  confound  the  diminifhed  fifth  with  the 
femi-diapente,  or  falfc  fifth,  which  is  a comma  lefs.  See 
Interval. 

D iminished/Iv/^.  This  interval,  according  to  Ozanam, 
contains  two  tones  and  three  femitones  major  ; or  a fourth 
and  diminifhed  third  ; or  a diminifhed  fourth  and  third  minor. 
Thus  from  C fc}  to  A 5 is  a diminifhed  fixth. 

But  as  there  are  two  diminifhed  thirds,  fo  there  may  be  as 
many  diminifhed  fixths ; thefe  being  the  complements  of  the 
former  to  the  oAave.  One  of  thefe  diminilhed  fixths  will  be 
expreffed  byi^|-y  = £ x and  this  is  a femitone  major 
more  than  the  femi-diapente  ; the  other  diminifhed  fixth  will 
be  Iff  = x X , which  is  a femitone  minor  lefs  than  the 
flat  fixth.  Pra&itioners  confound  thefe  two  ; and,  in  effe&, 
in  temperate  feales  they  coincide,  as  do  all  other  intervals 
differing  only  by  a comma.  See  Temperament. 

Diminished  feventh  is  of  two  kinds,  differing  by  a 
comma.  Seethe  table  in  the  article  Interval. 

That  diminifhed  feventh,  which  is  the  complement  of  the 
fuperfluous  fecond  to  the  o&ave,  is  the  only  one  in  ufe.  It 
is  a femitone  major  more  than  the  fixth  minor,  as  from  C ^ to 

Bfa- 

Diminished  oftavc,  isa  femi-tone  minor,  lefs  than  the 
o&ave,  as  from  C to  c b ■ It  occurs  fometimes  in  the  baffes 
of  inftrumental  pieces  of  mufic.  See  Interval. 

DIMINUE',  Fr.  is  a term  ufed  in  mufic  for  an  extreme 
flat  7th,  produced  by  a fharp  to  the  lowefl  note,  or  a flat  to 

the  higheft ; as  -L  ^ or  5 ^ 

& G A.  C x. 

DIMINUITO,  Ital.  an  interval  in  mufic  not  accurate  in 
its  extent,  that  is,  from  being  too  flat,  or  too  fharp,  out  of 
tune. 

DIMINUTION,  in  Architefture,  a contraClion  of  the 
upper  part  of  a column,  whereby  its  diameter  is  made  lefs 
than  that  of  the  lower  part. 

To  attain  thofe  two  important  points  in  architecture, 
flrength,  and  the  appearance  of  flrength,  all  architects  have 
made  their  columns  leffer  above  than  below’,  which  is  called 
their  diminution.  Some  have  likewife  made  them  a little 
bigger  towards  the  middle  than  at  the  bottom,  which  is 
called  their  fwelling.  The  Gothic  architects,  indeed, 
obferve  neither  diminution  nor  fwelling  ; their  columns  are 
perfectly  cylindrical  ; for  which  reafon  they  are  properly 
called  pillars,  in  contradiftinAion  to  columns. 

The  diminution  generally  commences  from  one  third  of 
the  height  of  the  column.  Some  make  it  begin  from  the 
very  bails,  and  hold  tapering  to  the  capital ; but  that  has 
not  fo  good  an  tffeCl.  Vitruvius  would  have  the  diminution 
of  columns  differ  according  to  their  height,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  their  diameter : thus,  a column  of  fifteen  feet  high, 
he  diminifhesa  fixth  part  of  its  diameter;  and  another  of  fifty 
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feet  only  an  eighth  part ; but  we  do  not  find  this  rule  obferved 
in  the  antique.  The  difference  of  orders,  M.  Perrault  ob- 
ferves,  does  not  infer  a difference  of  diminution,  there  being 
fmall  and  great  diminutions  in  different  works  of  the  fame 
order;  excepting,  however,  the  Tufcsn,  which  Vitruvius 
d minifies  by  a fourth  part,  though  Vignola  only  makes  it 
a fifth,  and  the  Trajan  column  a ninth.  The  diminutions 
are  very  differently  adjulted  in  the  different  antique  buildings, 
as  well  as  by  the  different  modern  authors.  For  the  method 
of  diminifhing  a column,  fee  Column. 

Diminution,  in  Heraldry , a term  ufed  by  Latin  writers 
for  what  we  more  ufuaily  call  differences,  and  the  French 
brifures.  See  Difference.  » 

Diminution,  in  Law-,  is  where  the  plaintiff  or  defendant 
in  a writ  of  error  alleges  to  the  court,  that  part  of  the  record 
remains  in  the  inferior  court  not  certified,  and  therefore  prays 
that  it  may  be  certified  by  certiorari.  Diminution  cannot 
be  alleged  of  what  is  fully  certified,  but  of  fomething  that  is 
wanting,  as  the  want  of  an  original,  or  a warrant  of  at- 
torney. 

Diminution,  in  the  Old  Mafic,  is  changing,  in  a canon, 
femibreves  to  minims.  It  likewife  meant  variations,  divifions, 
breaking  crotchets  into  quavers,  quavers  into  femiquavers,  & c. 

Diminution,  in  Rhetoric,  the  augmenting  and  exagger- 
ating what  you  have  to  fay,  by  an  expreffion  that  feems  to 
weaken  and  diminifh  it. 

As  for  inftance,  when  a man  fays,  with  a certain  tone, 
This  woman  is  not  ugly  ; meaning,  fhe  is  very  handfome. 

Some  authors  take  diminution  in  a ftri&er  fenfe,  viz.  for 
faying  lefs  than  a man  really  means ; as,  You  are  not,  indeed, 
to  be  commended ; where  a greatsr  reproach  is  fecretly 
meant. 

DIMINUTIONE,  Ital.  in  Miftc,  is  one  of  the  names 
given  to  figurative  counterpoint,  to  diilinguilh  raufic  in  parts 
of  note  againft  note,  or  plain  counterpoint  from  florid.  See 
Diminuito. 

DIMINUTIVE,  in  Grammar , a word  formed  from  fome 
other,  to  (often  or  diminifh  the  force  and  effeft  thereof ; or 
to  fignify  a thing  that  is  little  in  its  kind. 

Thus  cellule  is  a diminutive  of  cell,  globule  of  globe  ; 
hillock  of  hill,  &c. 

The  Italians  abound  in  diminutives,  every  author  being  at 
liberty  to  make  as  many  as  he  pleafes.  The  French  are 
much  more  referved  in  that  refpeft,  though  their  old  authors 
were  every  whit  as  licentious  as  the  Italians,  witnefs  Bel- 
leau,  See. 

In  Englifh  we  have  very  few  ; not  that,  as  fome  h-ave 
faid  of  the  French,  our  language  is  hard,  and  incapable  of 
the  fofteft  exprefiions,  but  becaufe  we  lay  all  our  tendernefs 
in  our  fentiments ; or  rather,  our  language  is  tender,  like  a 
perfon  of  diferetion,  who  always  (peaks  fenfe,  even  in  (peak- 
ing of  his  paffion. 

In  Latin,  Italian,  Englifh,  and  mod  other  tongues,  dimi- 
nutives are  formed  from  primitives,  by  the  addition  of  a few 
letters  or  fyllables  : in  French,  the  cafe  is  frequently  other- 
wife,  the  diminutive  being  fometimes  fhorter  than  the  primi- 
tive, fometimes  cf  the  fame  length. 

They  have  a pleafing  efFeft  in  that  celebrated  addrefs  of 
Adrian  to  his  departing  foul,  which  begins, 

“ Animula,  vaguia,  biandula 

Hofpes  comefque  corporis.  Sec.” 

Some  grammarians  call  at  leaf  a diminutive  coujunftion, 
as  ferving  to  leffen  or  diminifli  the  force  of  what  went 
before. 

DIMISSORY  Letters,  Litercc  Dimfforix,  in  the  Canon 
Law,  a letter  given  by  a bilhop  to  a candidate  for  holy  orders, 


having  a title  in  hia  diocefe,  dire&ed  to  fome  other  bifhop, 
and  giving  leave  for  the  bearer  to  be  ordained  by  him. 

When  a perfon  produces  letters  of  ordination,  or  tonfure, 
conferred  by  any  other  than  his  own  diocefan,  he  muft  at 
the  fame  time  produce  the  letters  dimiffbry,  given  by  his 
own  bifhop,  on  pain  of  nullity. 

Letters  dimiffory  cannot  be  given  by  the  chapter,  fede 
vacante  ; this  being  deemed  an  a£l  of  voluntary  jurifdi&ion, 
which  ought  to  be  referved  to  the  fucceffi  r. 

DIM1TRIA,  in  Geography,  a fort  of  Ruffian  Tartary,  on 
the  Don,  in  the  government  of  Caucafus;  12  miles  N.  of 
Ekaterinograd. 

DIMITROW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw  ; 50  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Eraclaw. 

DIMITY  is  a kind  of  cotton  cloth  originally  imported 
from  India,  and  now  manufa&ured  in  great  quantities  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Britain,  efpecialiy  in  Laneafhirt.  Dr.  Johnfon 
calls  it  dimitty,  and  deferibes  it  as  a kind  of  fuftian.  The 
diftin&ion  between  fuftian  and  dimity,  in  the  fenfe  in  which 
thefe  words  are  generally  underftood,  feems  to  be  this ; that 
the  word  fuftian  is  ufed  to  exprefsa  common  tweeled  cotton 
cloth  of  a flout  fabric,  upon  which  no  ornament  is  woven  in 
the  loom  ; but  which  is  moft  frequently  dyed  after  being 
woven.  Dimity  is  alfo  a flout  cotton  cloth  of  a fimilar  fa- 
bric ; bot  is  ornamented  jn  the  loom,  either  with  ftripes  or 
fanciful  figures,  and  when  woven  is  feldom  dyed,  but  com- 
monly bleached  of  a pure  white.  The  ftriped  dimities  are 
the  moft  common,  as  they  require  lefs  labour  in  weaving 
than  the  others,  and  the  mounting  of  the  looms  being  more 
Ample,  and  confequently  lefs  expenfive,  they  can  be  fold  at 
much  lower  rates.  For  the  plans  of  mounting  both  kinds, 
as  generally  praftifed  by  weavers,  fee  the  article  Draught 
and  Cording. 

DIMIZA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in  Media 
Minor. 

DIMLU,  in  Geography,  a ftrong  city  of  Arabia,  in  the 
diftridl  of  Hodsjerie,  a part  of  the  Imam’s  dominions,  feated 
upon  a mountain,  and  called  by  Abulfeda  the  king’s  trea- 
fury  ; 20  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Taas. 

DIMNAH,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Zebulun, 
given  to  the  Levites  of  Merari’s  iamily. 

DIMNE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country 
of  Yemen  ; 12  miles  S.  S.  E,  of  Dsjebi. 

DIMNESS  of  Sight,  in  Farriery,  a diforder  in  horfes, 
proceeding  from  blood-ftiotten  eyes.  If  the  ball  of  the  eye 
be  found,  the  cure  is  effeded  by  keeping  the  horfe  warm, 
with  a hood  of  linen  cloth  fitted  to  his  head,  and  anoint- 
ing the  eye-lids  twice  a day  with  a compofition  of  fugar- 
candy,  honey,  and  white  rofe-water.  In  two  or  three  days 
the  eyes  will  be  well,  after  which  the  creature  fiiould  be 
blooded. 


In  this  diforder  the  bladders  on  any  part  of  the  eye  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  clipped  or  meddled  with.  See  Sight. 

DIMOCARPUS,  in  Botany,  a nariie  given  by  Loureiro 
to  the  Chinefe  fruits  Litchi  and  Lor.gan.  See  Scytalia. 

DIMCERITjE,  in  Eccleftafical  Hifory,  a name  given  to 
the  Apollinarifts,  who  at  firft  held,  that  the  Word  only  af- 
fumed  a human  body,  without  taking  a reafonable  foul  like 
ours ; but  being  at  length  convinced  by  formal  texts  of 
Scripture,  they  allowed,  that  he  did  aflume  a foul,  but 
without  underrtanding  ; the  Word  Supplying  the  want  of 
that  faculty.  From  this  way  of  feparating  the  underftand- 
ing  from  the  foul,  they  became  denominated  dimosritae,  q.  d, 
dividers,  feparaters,  of  Sia,  and  ^oipaw,  I divide. 

DIMON,  Greater,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Feroe 
iflands,  lying  half  a Danilh  mile  S.  S.  E.  from  Skuoe,  and 
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$ of  a mile  S.  S.  W.  from  Sandoe.  Its  length,  from  S.  E. 
to  N.  W.  , is  fcarcely  half  a mils,  and  its  breadth  about  one- 
eighth  of  a mile.  The  coaft;  is  almoft  everywhere  high  and 
keep,  and  is  acceffible  only  in  two  places,  whsre  only  one 
perfon  can  afeend  at  a time  ; fo  that  no  ifland  can  be  better 
fortified  by  nature.  It  is,  indeed,  impregnable  ; for  it:  is  im- 
poffible  to  ftarve  the  inhabitants,  as  it  abounds  with  good 
tifh  and  fea-fowis,  and-no  (hip  can  remain  near  it  on  account 
of  the  force  of  the  currents.  The  fowls  are  fo  numerous,  that 
at  certain  periods  they  almoft  darken  the  air,  and  dun  the  ears 
with  their  p'ereing  cries.  The  whole  population  of  the  ifland 
confifts  of  one  family  ; and  in  fummer,  the  only  time  when 
the  clergyman  can  vifit  the  church,  it  is  neceffaiy  to  hoift 
him  up  into  the  ifland  by  means  of  a rope.  On  the  fnmmit, 
however,  the  ifland  is^pretty  level;  but  on  account  of  the 
fteepnefs  of  the  coaft,  no  boats  can  be  k^pt  here,  and,  there- 
fore, the  inhabitants 'live  in  a ftate  of  feclufion  from  other 
people,  and  can  never  quit  their  prifon,  except  when  fome 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  iflands  come  to  them  with  a 
boat. 

Dimon,  Lejfer,  another  of  the  Ferae  iflands,  which  lies 
at  the  diftance  of  of  a Daniih  mile  from  the  greater  Di- 
mon, and  about  the  fame  from  the  Suderoe.  It  is  a fmall 
uninhabited  ifland,  nearly  of  a circular  f rm,  ^th  of  a mile  in 
diameter.  The  furrounding  coaft  is  very  fteep,  and  is  ac- 
ceflible  only  in  three  places.  In  form  it  refembles  a hay  {lack, 
and,  when  vifibie,  might  ferve  as  a land-mark  to  navigators. 
It  abounds  with  fea-fowl,  and  contains  a great  number  of 
wild  fheep.  The  biack  wild  fheep  of  this  ifland  are  fuppofed 
to  be  a peculiar  fpeeies ; they  are  fmall  in  iize,  have  Ihort- 
curled  wool,  and  do  not  readily  mix  with  the  others  intro- 
duced into  this  ifland  ; their  flefti,  which  has  a dark  appear- 
ance, in  tafte  approaches  to  that  of  other  wild  animals.  They 
flicker  themfelves  from  the  feverity  of  the  weather  in  fome 
natural  ' caverns  found  in  the  ifland  ; and  when  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Suderoe  come  hither  for  a few'  days  to  catch  fea- 
fowl,  they  take  up  their  abode  in  caverns  of  the  fame  kind. 

DIMONA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Lower  M«e- 
fia,  feated  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube. 

Dimona,  a town  of  Judea,  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  Jofliua,  xv.  22. 

DIMORPHA,  ia  Botany , (from  $*f,  double,  and 
form , alluding  to  the  differences  of  ftruchire  in  the  two  ge- 
nera of  Aubiet,  which  are  by  Schreber  united  into  one  under 
this  name.)  Schreb.  Gen.  493.  Willd.  Sp.  Pi._v.  3.  971. 
Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  2.  (Parivoa;  Aubl.  Guian.  v.  2.  75 6. 
t.  303,  304.  Juff  350.  Eperua;  Aubl.  Guian.  v.  1.  369. 
t.  142.  Juft.  349.  Panzera  ; Wi  ld.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  540.) 
Ciafs  and  order,  Diadelphia  Decandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Lcgumi- 
nofte , feft.  3.  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  rounded  at  the  bafe, 
divided  into  three  or  four  deep  fegments,  obtufe.  Cor.  Petal 
one,  very  large,  ventricofe,  rolled  in  at  the  lides,  finely  crenate, 
inferted  into  the  calyx  under  the  ftamens,  and  p’aced  at  the 
lowermoft  fide.  Siam.  Filaments  diadelphous,  (the  Ample 
one  being  at  the  opening  between  the  edges  of  the  petal,  and 
the  nine  united  ones  lying  againft  the  middlte  of  the  petal,) 
all  afeending,  longer  than  the  corolla  ; anthers  oblong, 
quadrangular,  incumbent.  Fiji.  .Germer.  ftalked,  comp  re  (led, 
fliort ; llyle  longer  than  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  Ample.  Peric. 
Legume  large,  oblique,  comprefied,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  foli- 
tary,  or  very  few. 

Obs.  The  petal  is  Angle  as  in  Amorpha , but  it  occupies 
the  place  of  the  keel,  (not  of  the  ftandard  ;)  the  latter,  as 
well  as  the  wings,  are  wanting.  In  the  Parivoa  of  Aubiet 
the  iegume  is  obovate,  and  flngle-feeded ; in  Eperua  the 
filaments  are  thickened  and  villofe  at  their  bafe,  (in  his  fi- 


gure five  only  have  anthers,)  and  the  legume  is  feymitar* 
fhaped,  with  three  or  four  feeds.  Schreb. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  in  three  or  four  deeo  fegments.  Keel  of 
one  ample  inflated  petal.  Wings  and  ftandard  wanting. 
Legume  comprefftd,  with  few  feeds. 

It  is  very  probable  that  Juffieu  and  Willdenow  may  be 
right  in  keeping  thefe  two  genera  of  Aubiet  diftmft,  but  we 
have  none  of  us  fnficient  materials  to  determine  the  point,  Au- 
blet’s  figures,  made  from  dried  fp  cimens,  and  thofe  fpecimens 
themfelves,  (in  this  cafe  imperfect,)  being  our  only  guides, 
except  his  original  French  defcriptior.s,  of  which  the  Latin  is 
a tranflation.  The  only  fpeeies  known  are, 

1.  D.  grandijlora.  Willd.  Sp.  Pi.  v.  2.  971.  (Parivoa 
grandiflora  ; Aubl.  t.  303.)  “ Leaves  abruptly  pinnated. 

Legume  fmooth,”  A lofty  tree  found  about  the  ffiores  of 
creeks  and  rivers  in  Guyana,  flowering  in  September.  The 
leaves  confift  of  three  or  four  pair  of  ovate,  pointed,  ftalked, 
fhining  leaflets,  fometimes  3I  inches  long.  Flowers  large, 
purplifh,  in  terminal  clufters.  Legume  thick,  woody,  contain- 
ing one  large  feed.  2.  D.  tomenlofa.  Willd.  (P.  tomen- 
tofa  ; Aubl.  t.  304.)  “ Leaves  ternate  or  pinnate.  Le- 
gume downy.”  Native  of  the  fame  country,  in  moift  mea- 
dows, and  about  rivers.  This  tree  is  about  25  feet  high. 
Leaves  of  three  or  five  leaflets.  Flowers  in  terminal  {pikes, 
purplifh,  and  agreeing  in  ftruclure  with  thofe  of  the  firft 
foecies,  but  the  legume  is  downy.  3.  D.  falcata.  (Eperua 
falcata  ; Aubl.  t.  142.  Panzera  falcata  ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3. 
540.)  Leaves  abruptly  pinnated.  Legume  fmooth,  with 
three  or  four  feeds.  Found  in  the  for-fts  of  Guiana,  near 
rivers,  flowering  in  September.  The  irunk  is  50  or  60  feet 
high.  The  wood  oily,  lafting  long  in  a moift  lituation,  and 
preferred  by  the  negroes  for  the  handles  of  their  hatchets. 
Leaves  refembling  thofe  of  the  firft.  fpeeies,  but  their  leaflets 
are  more  elliptical.  Flowers  red,  in  clufters,  on  very  long, 
axillary,  compound,  pendulous  ftalks.  Legume  feven  inches 
long,  feymitar- fhaped,  containing  three  or  four  flat  feeds,  of 
an  irregular  form. 

DIMORPHOTHECA,  a name  given  by  Vailiant  to 
a genus  of  plants,  which  Linnseus  makes  the  fame  with  the 
calendula. 

DINA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a lake  of  the  Peloponnefus, 
in  Arcadia.  Paufanias. 

DINABURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Polotfk,  feated  on  the  Dwina ; So  miles 
N.  W.  of  Polotfk,  and  256  S.  S.W.  of  Peterfburg.  N.  lau 
56°  f.  E.  long.  6 1°  46'. 

DINAGEPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  coun- 
try of  Bengal ; 85  miles  N.  of  Moorfhedabad,  and  1S0  E. 
of  Patna. 

DINAITES,  in  Scripture  H'flory,  a people  who  op- 
pofed  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple.  Ezra,  iv.  9. 

DINAN,  a town  of  France, in  the  department  of  the  Cdtes 
du  Nord,  chief  place  of  a diftrift,  fituated  on  the  river  Ranee, 
18  miles  S.  of  St.  Malo,  36  N.  W.  of  Rennes,  and  270 
N.  W.  of  Paris.  W.  long.  i°  59'.  N.  lat.  48°  2/  16".  It 
contains  a population  of  4170  individuals,  and  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  eaft  and  weft,  each  of  which  is  a feparate  canton. 
The  eaft  compriles  fix  communes  and  11,906  inhabitants; 
the  weft  13  communes,  and  12,642  inhabitants.  Both  to- 
gether have  a territorial  extent  of  217^  kiliometres. 

D'nan  is  one  of  the  nine  quarters  of  the  maritime  diftri£t  of 
Br  ft,  and  has  in  its  naval  confcription  the  lefier  places  of 
Pleudihem,  Plouer,  Pler.ftuit,  Saint  Egouat,  Saint  Briac, 
and  Saint  Jacut.  But  it  is  chiefly  ce'ebrated  for  its  mineral 
waters,  on  which  account  it  is  much  frequented  even  by 
foreigners.  The  water  has  been  carefully  analyled  by  Mr. 
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Monnet  in  1769.  It  contains  carbonate  of  iron,  muriate  of 
foda  or  potafb,  and  carbonate  of  earth,  (carbonate  terreux.) 
Its  talte  is  ferruginous.  On  iffuing  from  the  fource  it  is 
perfectly  pellucid,  but  if  left  expofed  to  the  air  it  grows 
muddy,  and  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  in  which  it  is 
contained  an  ochreous  fediment.  The  water  then  lofes  its  me- 
tallic tafte,  and  becomes  infipid,  like  common  water.  It  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  drank  at  the  fpring,  and  taken  cold,  as  it  is 
altered  by  heat.  Its  effefts  are  aperitive,  deterilve,  aftringent, 
and  corroborative.  The  ufe  of  this  water  is  particularly 
recommended  in  female  difeafes  arifing  from  deficient  or 
fuperabundant  menftrual  difcharges. 

As  chief  place  of  a diftrift,  Dinan  has  a fub-prefeA,  a 
court  of  juftice,  and  a regifter  office.  The  whole  diftridl 
contains  10  cantons,  92  communes,  and  96,327  inhabitants, 
upon  a territorial  extent  of  1460  kiliometres.  The  foil  is 
good,  and  produces  abundance  of  corn,  hemp,  and  flax. 
Thefe  articles,  together  with  cattle,  fi(h,  honey,  wax,  linen 
cloth,  iron,  and  fome  pottery,  conftitute  the  principal  trade 
of  the  diftrift  of  Dinan. 

DINANT,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Sambre  and  Meufe,  chief  place  of  a diftrift,  fituated  on  the 
right  ffiore  of  the  Meufe,  between  the  river  and  a fteep  rock, 
which  renders  it  very  narrow,  18  miles  S.  of  Namur,  45 
S.  E.  of  Mons,  48  S.  W.  of  Liege.  Lat.  50*  15'.  It  has  a 
population  of  2964  individuals.  The  canton  contains  36 
communes  and  10,051  inhabitants,  upon  a territorial  extent 
of  245  kiliometres. 

As  chief  place  of  a diftrift,  Dinant  has  a fub-prefe£t,  a 
court  of  juftice,  and  a regifter-office.  The  foil  of  the  diftriA 
is  tolerably  fertile.  There  are  fome  iron  mines,  rich  quarries 
of  white,  black,  and  red  marble,  copper  founderies,  forges, 
tan-yards  and  breweries.  Leather,  copper  utenfils,  bar-iron, 
wrought  iron,  and  beer,  conftitute  the  principal  articles  of 
trade. 

The  diftridl  of  Dinant  comprifes  five  cantons,  157  com- 
munes, and  37,321  inhabitants,  upon  a territorial  extent  of 
3177 kiliometres. , 

Dinant,  a bay  of  France,  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Finifterre,  in  the  Englifh  channel,  between  Breft 
road  and  the  bay  of  Douarnenez.  N.  lat.  48*  13'.  W.  long. 

*4°  43 ’•  . . . . 

DINAPORE,  a village  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Patna,  lie3  about  14  cofs  W.  of  Bankipore,  one  of  the  fub- 
urbs  of  Patna,  in  which  the  Eaft  India  company’s  civil 
fervants  refide.  At  Dinapore  there  is  a military  canton- 
ment built  by  the  company  on  the  fame  elegant  and  magni- 
ficent fcale  with  thofe  at  Berhampoor  and  Calcutta.  It  is 
fo  extenfive  that  every  officer  enjoys  nearly  three  times 
the  accommodation  afforded  by  any  of  the  barracks  in  Eng- 
land. The  private  foldiers  are  alfo  provided  with  large  and 
well-aired  lodgings  ; but  the  troops  belonging  to  the  native 
battalions  are  quartered  in  fmall  tents,  a little  iuperiorto  thofe 
of  the  natives.  For  feveral  miles  around  the  adjoining  villages 
of  Bankipore  and  Dinapore,  the  fields  affume  the  appearance 
of  a rich  and  well-dreffed  garden.  The  furface  of  the  grou'nd 
in  this  flat  part  of  the  province  of  Bahar  does  not  rile  more 
than  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ganges  ; and  in  many 
places  its  level  is  ftill  more  inconfiderable.  The  water  there- 
fore is  not  more  than  two  or  three  fathoms  from  the  furface; 
and  the  method  of  railing  it  is  very  Ample.  Two  long 
bamboos  are  raffed  upon  a frame  about  10  or  12  feet,  which 
are  wrought  like  levers  by  a weight  attached  to  one  end,  as 
the  moving  power  which  raffes  the  leathern  bags  to  the 
mouth  of  the  well.  The  m ;fi  common  crops  are  cotton, 
dobl,  and  the  caftor-oil  plant,  which  latter  rifes  to  the 
height  of  a large  Ihrub,  md  fhelters  below  its  broad  leaves 


the  dohl  and  cotton  Ihrub.  Barley  alone,  or  mixed  with  a 
kind  of  fmail  pea,  is  alfo  a very  common  produce  in  this  vi- 
cinity. Almoft  every  common  article  of  food  is  here  very 
cheap  : fowls  from  fix  to  ten  a rupee,  and  ducks  at  nearly 
the  fame  price.  Wheaten  bread  is  much  cheaper  than  in 
Britain  ; though  it  is  more  expenfive  than  any  other  farina- 
ceous food,  and  therefore  not  generally  ufed  by  the  natives. 
Tennant’s  Indian  Recreations,  vol.  ii. 

DINAR,  a mountain  of  Perfia. 

DINARITUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a promontory  of 
the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  now  Capo  St.  Andrea ; placed  by  M. 
D’Anville  at  the  mofl  eafterly  point  of  the  ifland,  near  the 
ifles  called  Clides. 

DTNAS-MAWDDWY,  or  DiNASMOUTHY,  in  Geo- 
graphy, a townlhip  and  market  town  in  the  parilh  of  Llan- 
y-Mowddu,  or  Mailwyd,  in  the  hundred  of  Tailybont,  Me- 
rionethlhire,  Wales.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Dyfi,  at  the 
junftion  of  three  vallies,  near  a remarkable  and  romantic 
precipice  called  Craig-y-Dinas.  Excepting  the  bold  feenery 
of  the  neighbourhood,  this  place  does  not  prefent  any  ob- 
jects, or  events,  of  curiofity  or  intertft.  It  has  a well  fup- 
plied  market  on  Fridays,  and  three  annual  fairs.  Here  is  a 
good  bridge  over  the  river : the  church  is  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  town.  “ That  this  was  a place  of  more  con- 
fequence  than  its  prefent  ftate  indicates  cannot  be  denied  ; 
indeed  the  annals  of  Wales  (vide  Warrington)  notice  it  as  hav- 
ing been  the  feat  of  a chieftain  ; and  its  vicinity  the  feene  of 
many  a feat  of  valour  and  barbarity.”  (Evans’s  Tour  through 
North  Wales.)  Mr.  Evans  infers  that  this  town  derived 
its  name  of  Dinas  from  being  a fortified  palace  of  a prince; 
,c  and,  as  ufual,  the  diftrift  around  was  endowed  with  feveral 
privileges  and  exemptions,  which  continued  under  the  title 
of  ancient  ufages,  till  rtftrifted  by  the  ftatutes  of  Henry 
VIII. ; when  the  laws  of  England  were  generoufly  extended 
to  the  conquered  country.”  This  place  is  the  capital  of  an 
extenfive  lordlhip  belonging  to  the  Mytton  family.  Accord- 
ing to  Pennant,  it  is  governed  by  “ a mayor,  aldermen,  re- 
corder, and  feveral  burgeffes,”  the  former  tries  criminals,  and 
the  recorder,  in  the  abfence  of  the  lord,  hears  and  determines 
caufes  of  debt,  & c.  not  exceeding  forty  fliillings.  See  Pen- 
nant’s Tour  in  Wales,  vol.  ii. ; and  Evans’s  Tour  through 
North  Wales. 

DINAW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Lem- 
berg; 60  miles  W.S.W.  of  Lemberg. 

DlNCKEL,  a river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Veehl,  about  feven  miles  N.  from  Nianhuys,  in  the  county  of 
Bentheim. — Alfo,  a river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Emmer,  near  Wobbel,  in  the  county  of  Lippe. 

DINDARI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Illyria,  in 
Dalmatia. 

DINDIGUL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  India,  in  the 
Myfore  country,  capital  of  a diftrift  or  circar,  to  w'hich  it 
gives  name  ; 51  miles  S.  W.  of  Tritchinopoly,  and  70  S.  E. 
of  Coimbore.  N.  lat.  io*  23'.  E.  long.  78®  6'. 

DINDYMIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the  names  of 
Cyzica,  fituated  in  Alia  Minor,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Didy- 
mns,  on  tbe  borders  of  the  Propontide. 

DINDYMOS,  a mountain  of  Alia  Minor,  in  the  per.in- 
fula  of  which  Cyzica  occupies  the  ifthmus.  The  mother  of 
the  gods  had  a temple  111  this  mountain  ; it  is  thought  to 
have  been  confecrated  by  the  Argonauts. 

DINESTONS,  in  Geography , a town  of  America,  in  the 
ftate  of  Pennfylvania  ; 25  miles  E.  of  Pililburg. 

DING,  in  Commerce , a name  which  the  Siamefe  give  in 
general  to  all  forts  of  weights. 

DINGAS,  or  Bombay-barks,  in  Navigation,  are  veffels 
ufed  at  Bombay  and  places  adjacent,  which  are  fometimes 
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navigated  by  rowing  with  paddles.  They  have  one  maft, 
one-third  the  length  from  the  ftern,  which  rakes  much  for- 
ward. On  the  mad.  is  hoifted  a fail  bent  to  a long  yard,  re- 
fembling  a fettee-fai!  ; the  lalh  is  made  fall  to  the  head  of 
the  ftern,  and  the  fheet  to  the  keel  of  the  mail.  Thefe  vef- 
fels  never  tack,  but  wear,  in  doing  which  they  peek  the 
yard  againft  the  mail  to  fliift  the  fail  ; at  the  fame  time  they 
pafs  the  fheet  before  the  mall.  Their  rigging  confifts  of  a 
pair  of  haliards,  a bow  line,  and  brace.  Their  keels  are 
very  much  hollowed  upwards,  to  avoid  wholly  grounding  on 
fand-banks. 

DINGE',  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine  and  diftrift  of  Dol ; five  leagues 
N.  of  Rennes. 

DINGELFING,  a fmall  town  of  Bavaria,  fituated  on 
the  river  Ifer,  in  Lower  Bavaria,  between  Landlhut  and 
Straubing. 

DINGELSTADT,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  county  of  Eichsfeld,  on  the  Unftrutt ; 
33  miles  N.  W.  of  Erfurt. 

DINGLA,  in  Ornithology , the  name  given  by  Forlkal 
to  the  Larus  Cinerarius . 

DINGLE,  in  Geography,  a market  and  poft-town  of  the 
county  of  Kerry,  Ireland  : the  Irith  called  it  Daingean-ni- 
Cujhy ; i t.  the  faftnefs  or  caftle  of  Huffey.  In  the  rei^ri  of 
James  I.  a charter  was  granted  to  it  under  the  name  of  Dingle 
Cujhy , and  it  was  fince  called  Dingle  i-C ouch,  though  the  addi- 
tion is  now  feldom  made.  It  is  fituated  on  a harbour  towards 
the  north  fide  of  Caftlemain  bay,  which  is  but  a quarter  of  a 
mile  broad  at  the  entrance,  but  grows  wider,  and  in  which 
vefiels  are  prote&ed  from  every  wind.  Ships  of  a hundred 
tons  may  come  up  to  the  town.  Before  queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  feveral  Spanifh  merchants  refided  at  Dingle,  who  traded 
with  the  natives  for  filh  and  other  kinds  of  provifions.  Se- 
veral of  the  houfes  were  built  in  the  Spanifh  fafhion,  with 
ranges  of  done  balcony  windows.  Dingle,  befides  its  export 
of  butter  and  other  articles  of  provifions,  has  a manufacture 
of  coarfe  linen,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  town,  and  is 
much  ufed  for  fheeting.  It  was  formerly  a borough  town, 
but  has  loft  its  privilege  of  returning  members  to  parliament 
by  the  union.  It  is  164  Irifh  miles  S.  W.  from. Dublin.  La- 
titude 52°S'  N. ; longitude  io°  7 ' W.  from  Greenwich. 
Smith’s  Kerry. 

DINGMANS,  a town  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of  Penn- 
fylvania  ; 73  miles  N-  of  Philadelphia. 

DINGWALL,  anciently  written  Dingaval,  is  the  name 
of  a parifh  in  Rofs-fhire,  Scotland,  feated  near  the  weftern 
fhore  of  the  Frith  of  Cromarty.  This  diftridl  confifts  of  an 
exteniive  valley,  and  thefidesof  feveral  hills,  the  greater  part 
of  which  1$  well  cultivated.  Oats,  barley,  peafe,  beans,  and 
wheat,  are  the  chief  produce.  About  100  acres  are  appro- 
priated to  fown  grafs,  200  to  pafture,  and  900  to  plantations. 
In  this  parilh  is  Dingwall,  an  ancient  royal  borough,  which 
was  created  fuch  by  king  Alexander  II.  in  1226.  Its  charter 
of  that  date  was  confirmed  by  James  IV.  and  its  inhabitants 
empowered  to  eled  a provoft,  two  bailiffs  dean  of  guild, 
treafurer,  and  ten  counfellors.  It  joins  with  Kirkwall,  Wick, 
Dornock,  and  Tain,  in  returning  one  member  to  parliament. 
Here  was  formerly  a feat,  or  family  manfion  of  the  earls  of 
Rofs,  and  parts  of  an  ancient  caftellated  building,  with  moat, 
&c.  dill  remain.  Into  the  latter,  the  water  was  admitted  at 
high  tides,  and  the  whole  was  adapted  to  pooled,  the  poffeffor 
in  times  of  warfare.  From  foundations  of  houfes  that  have 
been  difcovered  at  fome  diftance  from  the  prefent  town, 
and  other  fimilar  evidence,  it  is  juftly  inferred  that  the  ancient 
borough  exceeded  the  prefent  in  extent.  It  is,  however, 
certain,  that  modem  improvements  have  rendered  the  prefent 
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place  more  comfortable  and  convenient  for  human  habitation, 
trade,  and  focial  intercourfe.  Near  the  church  is  an  obeliflc, 
which  rifes  from  a bafe  of  fix  fquare  feet,  to  the  height  of  57 
feet.  It  was  ertded  to  diftinguilh  the  burial  place  of  the 
Cromarty  family.  The  population  of  the  patifh,  in  1791, 
was  1379.  Sinclair’s  Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland. 

DINHABAH,  in  Ancient  Geography , a city  of  Edom. 
Gen.  xxxvi.  32. 

DINIA,  Digne,  a town  of  Gallia  Narbonnenfis,  and 
the  capital  of  the  B adiontici,  who  lived  near  it.  Its  name  is 
faid  to  be  of  Celtic  original,  derived  from  din,  water,  and 
ia,  hot,  fo  called  from  the  thermal  waters,  at  the  diftance  of 
a quarter  of  a league  from  it.  See  Digne.  'T, 

DINIAi,  a place  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Phrygia;/1 
DIN  IN,  in  Geography,  a river  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
Ireland,  which  riles  in  the  mountainous  diftrift  of  Carlow 
weft  of  the  Barrow,  and  having  received  another  Itream  from 
Caftlecomer,  joins  the  Nore  a few  miles  above  Kilkenny. 

DINKELSBUH  L,  orDuNKELSPUHL.in  Latin  ‘Tricollis, 
Zeacollis,  or  Zeapolis , an  ancient  town  of  Germany,  on  the 
river  Wernitz,  ieated  on  three  hills,  was  formerly  a free 
imperial  city,  which,  in  the  diet  of  the  empire,  held  the  fix- 
teenth  place  on  the  bench  of  the  imperial  towns  in  Swabia  ; 
but  at  the  peace  of  Luoeville  it  was  given  to  the  king  of 
Bavaria,  as  part  of  the  indemnities  to  which  he  was  entitled 
for  his  Ioffes  on  the  weftern  (bore  of  the  Rhine.  The  inha- 
bitants aud  the  magiftrates  are  half  Lutherans  and  half 
Roman  Catholics. 

DINKELSCHERBEN,  a fmall  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Swabia,  formerly  belonging  to  the  bifnopric  of 
Augfburg. 

DINKIRA,  a country  of  Africa,  a little  inland  of  the 
Gold  coaft,  W.  of  Inta  or  Afliento,  fix  days’  journey  from 
Axim,  and  five  from  Elmina.  On  the  eali  it  has  Afficnto, 
or,  as  fome  fay,  the  intermediate  country  of  Cabafterra,  on 
the  weft  Adorn,  and  on  the  north  unknown  regions  expending 
to  Barbary.  This  kingdom  was  formerly  confined  within 
narrow  limits,  and  thinly  inhabited  ; but  the  natural  valour 
of  the  inhabitants  rendered  them  formidable  to  all  their 
neighbours,  except  thofe  of  Achem  and  Afliento,  who 
always  maintained  their  fuperiority  by  their  numbers.  When 
the  roads  are  free  and  open,  the  Dinkitefe  merchants,  and  the 
Achenefe,  frequent  the  markets  of  Axim,  Elmina,  Commendo, 
and  Cape  Coaft  ; but  when  they  are  fhut  up,  they  diredt 
their  commercial  attention  to  the  more  diftant  parts  of  the 
coaft,  and  there  occafion  a great  afflux  of  wealth  at  the  inferior 
factories.  The  gold  of  Dinkirais  naturally  fine,  but  artfully- 
mixed  with  the  Fetiche  gold.  As  to  the  Achenefe,  they 
carry  on  a great  trade  with  the  natives,  both  of  the  coaft  and 
of  the  interior  countries.  Such  is  their  eftablifhed  reputa- 
tion for  honefty  and  fair  dealing,  that  the  merchants  o£ 
Commendo  and  Simpa  give  their  gold  the  name  of  “ alkanney 
chienka,”  on  account  of  its  purity  and  genuine  qualities. 
They  are  fierce,  bold,  and  warlike,  fo  that  they  are  no  lefs 
dreaded  than  efteemed  by  their  neighbours.  In  travelling 
through  the  adjacent  countries,  they  are  hofpitabiy  enter- 
tained without  expence.  Their  arms  are  darts,  feymitars, 
and  bucklers:  and  their  language  is  a kind  of  compound 
of  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  countries  with  which  they  keep 
up  an  intercourfe,  blended  with  many  Portuguefe  words- 
borrowed  by  their  anceitors  during  their  commerce  with 
that  nation. 

DINNAGE.  See  Dunnage. 

DINNER,  the  great  meal,  or  that  taken  about  the  middls 
of  the  day. 

The  word  ia  formed  from  the  French  difner,  which  Du- 
Cange  derives  from  the  barbarous  Latin  difnare.  Henry 
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Stephens  derives  it  from  the  Greek  3sm«v ; and  will  have 
it  wrote  dipner.  Menage  deduces  it  from  the  Italian  dejinarc , 
to  dine  ; and  that  from  the  Latin  dejinere , to  leave  off 
work. 

The  grand  Tartar,  emperor  of  China,  after  he  has  dined, 
makes  publication  by  his  heralds,  that  he  gives  leave  for  all 
the  other  kings  and  potentates  of  the  earth  to  go  to  dinner ; 
as  if  they  waited  for  his  leave. 

In  the  general,  it  is  agreed  to  be  the  mod  falutary  to  make 
a fpare  fupper,  and  to  eat  the  more  plentifully  at  dinner, 
efpecially  for  tender,  valetudinary  people.  This  is  the  fen- 
timent  of  the  SchoJa  Salernitana. 

“ Ex  magna  ccena  flomacho  fit  maxima  poena  : 

Ut  fis  nodle  levis,  fit  tibi  ccena  brevis.’' 

Yet  Bernardinus  Paternus,  an  eminent  Italian  phyfician> 
maintains  the  contrary,  in  a treatife  exprefsly  on  the  fubjefct. 

The  Romans,  we  are  allured,  never  minded  dinner  ; but 
deferred  their  good  cheer  to  the  evening,  which  they  made 
their  grand  meal. 

DINO,  in  Biography , a celebrated  Italian  juriff,  was  born 
about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  He  ftudied  law  at 
Bologna,  and,  in  1279,  was  invited  to  take  the  chair  in  .that 
faculty  at  Piftcia.  Five  years  afterwards,  he  was  appointed 
profefTor  of  Bolognq,  with  a handfome  dipend.  In  1296,  he 
refufed  an  invitation  to  Naples  fent  by  the  king  hirnfelf,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  Boniface 
VIII.  employed  him  in  compiling  the  fixth  book  of  decretals 
publifhed  in  1298.  As  a recompence  for  this  labour,  he  hoped 
for  the  office  of  cardinal,  and  to  enable  him  to  hold  it,  he  fepa- 
rated  from  his  wife,  who  entered  into  a convent,  and  enrolled 
himfelf  in  the  clerical  order  : he  did  not  fucceed  according 
to  his  expectations,  and  was  obliged  to  refume  the  profrffor- 
fhip.  Hedied  in  1303,  leaving  behind  him  feveral  works  of 
great  authority.  His  commentary  on  the  rules  of  law  was 
fo  highly  edeemed,  that  it  was  recommended  to  be  commit- 
ted to  memory.  He  wrote  treatifes  on  “ The  PandeCts 
and  “ De  ACticnibus,”  and  his  authority  was  fo  great  at 
Verona,  that  in  difficult  points  it  wa3  decreed,  that  the  opi- 
nion of  Dino  fhouldbe  decifive.  Moreri. 

DINOCRATES,  a famous  architect  of  Macedonia,  who 
flourifhed  about  330  years  B.  C.  Having  formed  a variety 
of  fingular  conceptions  in  the  exercife  of  his  profeffion,  he 
wifhed  to  rebommend  himfelf  to  Alexander  the  Great,  whild 
this  conqueror  was  atchieving  his  military  exploits.  Accord- 
ingly he  joined  his  army,  and  obtaining  accefs  to  Alexander, 
he  propoled  to  him  a fcheme  for  laying  out  mount  Athos 
into  the  form  of  a man,  having  in  his  left  hand  the  walls  of  a 
great  city,  and  all  the  rivers  of  the  mountain  flowing  through 
his  right  hand  into  the  fea.  (See  Athos.)  Alexander, 
though  feemingly  pleafed  with  the  grand  defign,  deferred  the 
execution  of  it.  Nevertbelefs,  he  took  Dinocrates  with  him 
into  Egypt,  and  employed  him  in  marking  out  and  building 
the  city  of  Alexandria.  He  was  alfo  engaged  by  the  Ephe- 
fians  to  fuperintend  the  re-building  cf  the  temple  of  Diana. 
(See  Diana.)  The  lad  great  defign  which  hidory  aferibes 
to  him  was  that  of  ere<dmg  a temple  to  Arfinoe,  queen  of 
Pcolemy  Philadelphus,  at  Alexandria,  having  a dome  above 
it,  on  which  was  to  be  inclofed  a magnet,  in  order  to  keep 
fufpended  in  the  air  an  iron  ftatue  of  that  queen.  Ptolemy 
approved  the  defign,  and  gave  orders  for  its  execution  ; but 
both  the  king  and  the  architect  died  before  the  project  could 
be  accomplifhed. 

DINOGETIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Lower 
M os fi a , called  Dirigathia,  Demigutia,  and  Dinogejfa. 

DINGSTRATES,  in  Biography,  a famous  mathemati- 
cian of  the  Platonic  ichool,  the  brother  of  Menechmus,  and 


difciple  of  Plato.  Purfuing  the  fteps  of  his  brother,  who 
amplified  the  theory  of  the  conic  feftions,  Dinodrates  is 
faid  to  have  made  many  geometrical  difeoveties ; but  he  is 
particularly  didinguifhed  as  the  inventor  of  the  quadratrix , 
which  fee.  Montucla,  however,  ohferves  (Hid.  Mathem. 
v.  i.p.  1 8 1.)  that  there  is  fome  reafonfor  aferibing  the  original 
invention  of  this  curve  to  Hippias  of  Eisea,  ail  ingenious 
philofopher  and  geometer,  contemporary  with  Socrates. 

DINSLAKEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Wedphalia,  and  duchy  of  Cieves  ; 23  miles  S.E. 
of  Cieves. 

DINUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a port  of  Afia  Minor,  in 
Lycia. 

DINUS,  in  Medicine,  according  to  fome,  is  the  name  of  a 
difeafe,  called  more  ufually  vertigo. 

D1NWIDDIE,  in  Geography , a county  of  America,  in 
Virginia,  S.  of  Appamatox  river,  which  divides  it  from 
Chelferfield.  It  is  about  30  miles  long',  and  20  broad,  and 
its  chief  town  is  Peterfhurg.  It  contains  4987  free  inha- 
bitants, and  6866  flaves. 

DIO,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  Stoic,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  was  a native  of  Prafa,  in  Bithynia,  and  deno- 
minated, on  account  of  his  eloquence,  Chryfodom.  Under 
Nero  and  Vefpafian  he  maintained  the  profeffion  of  a Se- 
phid  : and  frequently  inveighed,  in  a declamatory  and  luxu- 
riant dyle,  againd  the  mod  illudrious  poets  and  philofophers 
of  antiquity  ; which  obliged  him  to  leave  Rome,  and  with- 
draw to  Egypt.  He  then  affumed  the  character  of  a Stoic 
philofopher  ; embeliiihing,  however,  his  phiiofophical  dif- 
courfes^  that  treated  of  moral  topics,  with  the  graces  of 
eloquence.  As  his  character  correfponded  to  his  principles 
of  virtue,  he  wa6  a bold  cenfor  of  vice,  and  fpared  no  indivi- 
dual on  account  of  his  rank.  By  his  freedom  of  fpeech  he 
offended  Domitian,  and  being  obliged  to  become  a volun- 
tary exile  in  Thrace,  he  lived  in  great  poverty,  and  fupported 
himfelf  by  private  labour.  After  the  death  of  this  emperor, 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and  for  fome  time  remained  concealed  ; 
but  when  he  found  the  foldiers  inclined  to  Edition,  he 
brought  to  their  recollection  Dio  the  orator  and  philofopher, 
by  haranguing  them  in  a ftrain  of  manly  eloquence,  which 
foon  fubaued  the  tumult,  tie  was  admitted  into  the  con- 
fidence of  Nerva  and  Trajan,  and  diftinguifned  by  the  former 
with  tokens  of  favour.  He  lived  to  old  age,  but  the  time 
of  his  death  cannot  be  afeCrtained.  His  “ Orations”  are 
ftili  extant,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  he  was  a man  of 
found  judgment  and  lively  fancy,  and  that  he  blended  in 
bis  fty  ie  the  qualities  of  animation  and  fweetnefs.  Brucker’s 
Hift.  Phil,  by  Enfield,  vol.  ii. 

DIOCiESARE  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
placed  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  in  a country  of  Cappadocia. 
— Alio,  a town  of  Afia  Minor  fituated  cn  the  river  Caly- 
cadnus  in  the  weftern  part  of  Cilicia.  Under  the  Philips, 
it  was  fignalizea  by  the  title  of  metropolis.  See  Sephoris. 

DIOCALLIA,  in  Botany , a name  by  which  Apuleius 
and  fome  other  authors  have  called  the  common  fweet  cha- 
momile. 

DIOCESE,  or  Diocess,  the  circuit,  or  extent,  of  the 
jurifdiClion  of  a bifhop.  See  Bishop. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  SioKvmc,  government , 
adminijlration,  formed  of  horn tv,  which  the  ancient  gloffarie* 
render  admlnjlro,  moderor , erdino  : hence  oioixwts  twj  mohivs, 
the  adminijlration,  or  governmen  t of  a city. 

Diocese  ia  alfo  ufed,  in  Ancient,  Authors , See.  for  the 
province  of  a metropolitan.  See  Province  and  Metro- 
polis. 

Dioctefis,  Aioixeo-k,  was  originally  a civil  government,  or 
prefefture,  compofed  of  divers  provinces. 
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The  firll  divifion  of  the  empire  into  diocefes  is  ordinarily 
aferibed  to  Conftantine,  who  diftributed  the  whole  Roman 
(late  into  four,  viz.  the  diocefe  of  Italy,  the  diocefe  of 
Illyria,  that  of  the  Eaft,  and  that  of  Africa.  And  yet, 
long  time  before  Qonftasitine,  Strabo,  who  wrote  under 
Tiberius,  takes  notice,  (lib.  xiiu  p.  432  ) that  the  Romans 
had  divided  Alia  into  diocefes,  and  complains  of  the  confu- 
ficn  fuch  a divifion  occafioned  in  geography  ; Aha  being 
no  longer  divided  by  people,  but  by  diocefes,  each  whereof 
had  a tribunal,  or  court,  where  julfice  was  adminiftered. 
Coaftantine,  then,  was  only  the  snllitutor  of  thofe  large 
diocefes,  which  comprehended  feveral  mttropoles  and  govern- 
ments ; the  former  diocefes  only  comprehending  one  jutifdic- 
tion,  or  diftrift,  or  the  country  that  had  refort  to  one  judge, 
as  appears  from  this  paffage  in  Strabo,  and,  before  Strabo, 
from  Cicero  himfelf,  (lib.  lii.  Epift.  ad  Famil.  Ep.  9.  and 
lib.  xiii.  Ep.  67.)  who,  when  proconful  of  Cibcia,  often 
mentions  the  diocefes  that  were  annexed  to  his  government : 
and  a!fo  in  his  command  of  Capua,  he  calls  himfelf  the 
“ episcopus”  of  the  Campanian  coalt  ; which  fhews,  that 
thefe  names,  which  were  afterwards  appropriated  in  the 
Chriftian  church  to  characters  and  powers  ecclefiaftical,  car- 
ried with  them  in  their  original  ufe  the  notion  of  a real 
authority  and  jurifdiftion.  Thus,  at  firft,  a province  in- 
cluded divers  diocefes,  and  afterwards  a diocefe  came  to 
comarife  divers  provinces.  In  after-times  the  Roman  empire 
became  divided  into  thirteen  diocefes,  or  prefectures ; though, 
including  Rome,  and  the  fub-urbicary  regions,  there  were 
fourteen.  Thefe  fourteen  diocefes  comprehended  a hundred 
and  twenty  provinces  ; each  province  had  a pro-confu!,  who 
refilled  in  the  capital,  or  metropolis  ; and  each  diocefe  of 
the  empire  had  a conful,  who  refided  in  the  principal  city 
of  the  diftrift. 

On  this  civil  conftitution  the  ecclefiaftical  one  was  after- 
wards regulated  ; each  diocefe  had  an  ecclefiaftical  vicar,  or 
primate,  who  judged  finally  of  ail  the  concerns  of  the 
church  within  his  territory. 

At  prefent  there  is  fome  farther  alteration  ; for  diocefe 
does  not  now  iignify  an  affemblage  of  divers  provinces,  but 
is  limited  to  a fingle  province,  under  a metropolitan,  or  even 
to  the  fingle  jurifdiftion  of  a bifhop. 

England,  with  regard  to  its  ecclefiaftical  (late,  is  divided 
into  two  provinces,  viz.  Canterbury  and  York  ; the  former 
province  contains  twenty-one  diocefes,  and  the  latter  three, 
befides  the  biftiopric  of  the  ifle  of  Man,  wh'ch  w’as  annexed 
to  the  province  of  York  by  Henry  VIII.  Every  diocefe  is 
divided  into  archdeaconries,  of  which  there  are  fixty  in  all ; 
and  each  archdeaconry  into  rural  deaneries ; and  every 
deanery  into  pariffies. 

The  bounds  of  diocefes  are  to  be  determined  by  witnefies 
and  records,  but  more  particularly  by  the  adminiftration  of 
divine  offices.  To  which  purpofe  there  are  two  rules  in  the 
canon  law  ; in  one  cafe,  upon  a difpute  between  two  biffiops 
on  this  head,  the  direftion  is,  that  they  proceed  in  the  bufi- 
nefs  by  ancient  books  and  writings,  and  alfo  by  witneffes, 
reputation,  and  other  fufficient  proof ; in  the  other  cafe, 
where  the  queftion  was,  by  whom  a church  built  upon  the 
confines  of  two  diocefes  (liould  be  confecrated,  the  rule  laid 
down  is,  that  it  ffiouid  be  confecrated  by  the  biffiop 
of  that  city,  who,  before  it  was  founded,  baptized  the  inha- 
bitants, and  adminiftered  to  them  other  divine  offices.  The 
jurifdiftion  of  the  city  is  not  included  in  the  name  of  diocefe, 
according  to  the  canon  law  ; and,  therefore,  in  citations  in 
general  vifitations,  direfted  to  the  clergy,  it  is  ordered  to 
cite  the  clergy  of  the  city  and  diocefe.  A biffiop  may  per- 
form divine  offices,  arid  ufe  his  epilcopal  habit,  in  the  dio- 
cefe of  another,  without  leave,  but  may  nut  perform  there 
Vol.  XI. 


any  aft  of  jurifdiftion,  without  permiffios.  A clergyman 
dwelling  in  one  diocefe,  and  beneficed  in  another,  may,  in 
different  refpefts,  be  puniffied  in  both  ; that  if,  the  biffiop,  in 
whefe  diocefe  he  dwells,  may  profecute  him  ; bi>t  the  fen- 
tence,  fo  far  as  it  affefts  his  benefice,  mull  be  carried  into 
execution  by  the  other  biffiop.  Gibfon,  133,  134. 

Gul.  Brito  affirms  diocefe  to  be  properly  the  territory 
and  extent  of  a baptilmal,  or  parochial  church  ; whence 
divers  authors  tife  the  word  to  figmfy  a fimple  paiiffi. 

It  is  obferved  by  lord  King  (Conft.  Difcipl.  See.  of  the 
Primitive  Church,  p,  13.)  that  the  ancient  diocefes  are  never 
faid  to  contain  churches  in  the  plural,  but  only  a church  in 
the  fingular.  (See  Church.)  As  for  the  word  diocefe, 
by  which  the  bifltop’s  flock  is  now  ufually  expreffed,  he- 
fays  that  he  does  not  remember  to  have  found  it  ufed  in 
this  fenfe  by  any  of  the  ancients  ; but  they  frequently  de- 
nominated the  biffiop’s  cure  by  the  term  parifh.  Thus,  in 
the  fynodica!  epiftles  of  Irenaeus  to  pope  Viftor,  the  bilhop- 
rics  of  Afia  are  twice  called  parifnes ; and  in  Eufebius’s 
Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  the  word  is  fo  applied  in  feveral 
hundred  places.  Accordingly,  we  often  read  of  the  biffiops 
of  the  pariffi  of  Alexandria,  of  Ephefus,  of  Corinth,  of 
Athens,  and  of  Carthage ; and  alfo  of  the  biffiops  of  feveral 
other  churches.  This  ingenious  and  impartial  writer  al- 
leges feveral  confiderations,  in  order  to  ffiew,  that  the 
biffiop’s  diocefe  did  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  a modern 
pariffi,  and  that  it  was,  really  as  well  as  nominally,  the  fame. 
All  the  people  of  a diocefe  met  all  together  every  Sunday, 
in  one  place,  to  celebrate  divine  fervice  ; and,  therefore,  the 
biffiop’s  church  could  not  have  been  larger  than  our  pariffie?, 
or  eife,  it  would  have  been  impoffible  that  the  members  of 
it  ffiouid  have  been  conftantly  affembied  together  in  one  place. 
Further,  the  biffiop  had  but  one  altar,  or  communion-table,  in 
his  whole  diocefe,  at  which  his  whole  flock  received  the  fa- 
crarnent  from  him.  Befides,  the  other  facrament  of  baptifm 
was  generally  adminiftered  by  the  biffiops  alone  within  their 
refpeftive  diocefes  ; and,  therefore,  it  is  not  probable,  nor,, 
indeed,  fcarcely  poffible,  that  their  diocefes  were  extended  be- 
yond the  bulk  of  fingle  congregations.  Moreover,  the 
church’s  charity  was  depofited  with  the  biffiop;  confequently, 
that  diocefe  could  not  be  very  large,  where  the  bishop  per- 
fonally  relieved  and  fuccoured  all  the  poor  that  refided  in 
it.  >Again,  all  the  people  of  a diocefe  were  prefent  at 
church-cenfures : and  no  offenders  were  reftored  again  to 
the  peace  of  the  church,  without  the  knowledge  and  con- 
fent  of  the  whole  diocefe.  When  the  biffiop  of  a church 
was  dead,  all  the  people  of  that  church  met  together  in  one 
place  to  choofe  a new  biffiop.  At  the  ordinations  of  the 
clergy,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  were  prefent.  Pub- 
lic letters  from  one  church  to  another  were  read  before  the 
whole  diocefe  : and  the  whole  diocefe  of  the  biffiop  met 
together  to  manage  church-affairs.  From  all  thefe  con- 
fiderations,  fupported  by  citations  from  ancient  writers,  the 
author  infers  that  a diocefe,  in  the  primitive  ages  of 
Chriftianity,  could  not  be  larger  than  a fingle  congregation. 
This  reafoning  is  further  confirmed  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
real  lsze  of  thofe  biffioprics  concerning  which  we  have  any 
notice  on  ancient  records,  whence  it  appears  that  the  largeft; 
of  them  were  not  greater  than  our  particular  congrega- 
tions. Accordingly,  Ignatius  gives  fuch  an  account  of  the 
biffioprics  of  Smyrna,  Ephefus,  Magnefia,  Philadelphia, 
and  Trallinm,  as  plainly  proves  that  they  were  fo  many 
fingle  congregations.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  concluded, 
that  the  greateft  biffiops  ics  in  the  world,  even  in  th® 
third  century,  were  no  snore  than  fo  many  fingle  congrega- 
tions. The  four  largeft  diocefes,  which  fubfifted  in  thofe 
days,  were  Antioch,  Rome,  Carthage,  and  Alexandria ; 
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the  three  former  of  which,  during  three  centuries  after 
Chrift,  nev^r  branched  themfelves  into  feparate  congrega- 
tions ; though  the  latter  did,  on  account  of  local  circum- 
ftances,  which  rendered  it  inconvenient  for  all  the  members 
of  this  diocefe  to  affemble,  at  the  dated  times  of  worfhip, 
in  one  and  the  fame  place.  This  reparation,  however,  was 
rot  introduced  till  tha  third  century,  and  was  peculiar  to  the 
bilhopric  of  Alexandria. 

Diocese,  Afialic.  See  Asiatic  Diocefe, 

DIOCLEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Illyria,  in 
Dalmatia,  called  by  Ptolemy  Doclea,  the  native  place  of 
Dioclefian.  Th;s  town  is  now  ruined  ; it  was  not  far  from 
Narona,  now  Narenza. 

DIOCLEIA,  AioxAu«,  in  Antiquity , a folemnity  kept  in 
the  fpring  at  Megara,  in  memory  of  the  Athenian  hero 
Diodes,  who  died  in  the  defence  of  the  youth  he  loved. 
Pott.  Arcaeol.  Grsec.  lib.  ii.  cap.  20. 

DXOCLES,  in  Biography,  a mathematician  who  ftourilhed 
about  the  fourth  century  ; he  invented  the  curve  line  deno- 
minated the  cissOid  of  Diodes,  and  for  this  his  name  is 
chiefly  celebrated.  It  is  reckoned  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton 
among  the  defebdive  hyperbolas,  and  is  ufed  for  finding  two 
mean  proportionals  between  two  other  given  lines.  Moreri. 

DIOCLESIAN,  or  Diocletian,  in  Biography,  a Ro- 
man emperor,  was  born  A.  D.  245,  at  Dioclea,  or  Doclea, 
in  Dalmatia,  from  which  town  he  derived  his  firft  name, 
which  was  probably  Docles,  afterwards  lengthened  to  the 
Grecian  harmony  of  Diodes,  which  was  alfo  the  name  of  his 
mother  ; and,  at  length,  after  his  acceffion  to  the  empire,  to 
the  Roman  majelly  of  Diocletianus  or  Dioclefianus.  He 
likewife  afTumed  the  patrician  name  of  Valerius.  The  pa- 
rents of  Dioclefian  had  been  flaves  in  the  houfe  of  Anulinus, 
a Roman  fenator ; but  it  is  probable  that  bis  father  obtained 
the  freedom  of  the  family,  and  that  he  foon  acquired  an  of- 
fice of  icribe,  or  regifter,  which  was  commonly  exercifed  by 
perfons  of  his  condition.  Vidor  the  Younger  (Epit.  p.542.) 
reports,  that  he  was  himfclf,  in  his  youth,  flave  to  the  fena- 
tor  Anulinus,  who  gave  him  his  liberty.  At  an  early  age  he 
embraced  tne  proftfflon  of  arms,  in  which  he  mull  have  ex- 
celled, as  he  is  reckoned  among  the  good  generals  formed 
under  the  difeipline  of  Probus,  and  as  he  railed  himfelf  to  the 
firft  military  employments.  At  the  commencement  of  his  ca- 
reer, and  whi'ft  he  occupied  fonje  inferior  port,  it  is  faid 
that  a Druid  woman,  in  whole  houfe  he  lodged,  upbraided 
him  with  covetoufnefs;  to  Whom  he  jocofely  replied,  “ I (hall 
be  more  generous  when  I am  emperor.”  “ You  are  joking,” 
replied  the  Druidcfs  ; “ but  I tell  you,  in  gcod  earneft,  that 
you  will  attain  the  empire  after  you  have  killed  a boar.” 
This  circumftance  is  fa:d  to  have  occurred  in  the  city  of 
Tongres,  in  the  prefent  bilhopric  of  Liege.  In  recompence 
of  his  fervices  ur  der  Probus,  he  was  promoted  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Media,  and  having  d ftinguifned  himfelf  in  the 
expedition  of  Carus  againft  the  Perfians,  he  was  advanced 
by  that  prince  to  the  confullhip.  At  the  time  of  Numeri- 
an’3  death,  he  held  the  honourable  and  important  office  of 
commander  of  the  guards  of  the  paiace,  or,  as  this  office 
was  called,  “count  of  the  domtftics.” 

On  the,  i/tb  cf  September,  A.D.  284,  he  was  elevated  to 
the  imperial  throne  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  army. 
As  foon  as  he  was  proclaimed,  he  afeended  the  tribunal,  and, 
after  having  harangued  the  foldiers,  and  folemnly  declared, 
upon  oath,  that  he  had  not  been  acceffary  or  privy  to  the 
death  of  Numerian,  he  caufed  Aper  to  be  feized,  reproached 
him  in  bitter  terms  with  the  murder  of  his  prince  and  fon-in- 
Iaw;  and  then  defeending  from  the  tribunal,  plunged  his  fword 
in  his  bread;  faying,  “You  lhall  have  the  honour,  Aper,  to 
fall  by  an  illuftnous  hand.”  Thus,  it  is  faid,  he  fulfilled  the 


prcdi&ion  of  the  Druidefs,  the  word  Aptr  fignifying  a loar  \ 
and  therefore,  on  feeing  Aper  falling,  tie  cried  out,  “I  have, 
at  length,  killed  the  fatal  boar  1”  The  epocha  of  Dioclefian’s 
proclamation  at  Chalcedon  forms  a new  era,  for  an  account 
of  which  fee  Dioclefian  Epocha. 

Dioclefian  made  his  public  entry  into  Nicomedia  on  the 
27th  of  September  of  this  year,  284.  In  the  year  285,  he 
commanded  the  troops  that  had  lately  returned  from  the  Per- 
fian  war  in  a conteft  with  the  infamous  Carinus,  brother  of 
Numerian,  who  endeavoured  to  fupport  his  legal  title  to  the 
empire.  On  this  occafion  the  troops  under  his  command 
fuffered  a defeat,  and  Dioclefian  defpairtd  both  of  the  pur- 
ple and  of  life.  But  the  advantage  which  Carinus  had  ob~ 
tained  by  the  valour  of  his  foldiers,  he  quickly  loft  by  the  in- 
fidelity of  his  officers.  A tribune,  whofe  wife  he  had  fe- 
duced,  feized  the  opportunity  of  revenge,  and,  by  a fingle 
blow',  extinguifhed  civil  difeord  in  the  blood  of  the  adulterer.. 
After  the  advantage  thus  gained,  his  condmft  was  fmgularly 
mild  and  honourable.  He  not  only  pardoned  all  who  had 
borne  arms  againft  him,  whom  he  juftly  thought  not  blame- 
able  for  having  ferved  a prince  whole  title  was  fo  legitimate 
as  that  of  Carinus  ; but  he  alfo  continued  in  their  polls  and 
dignities  thofe  who  had  been  promoted  by  his  enemy.  Mo- 
tives of  policy  might,  indeed,  on  this  occafion,  affift  the  hu- 
manity of  Dioclefian.  The  difeerning  judgment  of  Aurelian, 
of  Probus,  and  of  Carus,  had  filled  the  feveral  departments 
of  the  ftate  and  army  with  officers  of  approved  merit,  whofe 
removal  would  have  injured  the  public  fervice,  without  pro- 
moting the  intereft  of  the  fucceffor.  Such  a conduft,  how* 
ever,  difplayed  to  the  Roman  world  the  faireft  profpedl  of 
the  new  reign;  and  the  emperor  affected  to  confirm  this 
favourable  prepofiVffion,  by  declaring  that,  among  all  the* 
virtues  of  his  predectffors,  he  was  the  moll  ambitious  of 
imitating  the  humane  philofophy  of  Marcus  Antoninus.  This 
is  the  account  of  Aurelius  Viftor;  but  Eutropius  afferts 
that  he  was  betrayed  by  his  own  army,  and  killed  by  Dio- 
clefian. 

When  Dioclefian  found  himfelf,  by  the  death  of  his  rivaj, 
foie  mafter  of  the  empire,  he  marched  to  Rome,  and,  being 
acknowledged  there,  he  fpent  the  winter  at  Nicomedia.  In 
the  mean  while  he  vifited  Germany,  where  he  gained  feveral 
advantages  over  the  Alemanni,  who  had  made  an  irruption 
into  Gaul.  In  the  fame  year  his  generals  fought  with  fuc- 
cefs  againft  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  who  had  attempted  to 
fliake  off  the  yoke.  On  account  of  thefe  vidfories  he  af- 
fumed  the  appellations  of  Germanicus  and  Britannicus,  which 
we  find  on  medals.  From  Germany  he  returned  through 
Illyricum  into  the  eaft ; for  he  was  at  Sirmium  on  the  firft 
day  of  the  following  year,  and  at  Nicomedia  on  the  21ft  of 
January.  In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  viz.  April  1,  286, 
he  took  Maximian,  ftyled  on  the  ancient  coins  M.  Aurelius 
Valerius  Maximianus,  for  his  colleague  and  partner  in  the 
empire.  (See  Maximian.)  On  Maximian  he  bellowed 
at  firft  the  title  of  Caefar,  and  afterwards  that  of  Augultus. 
The  motive  that  induced  him  to  make  this  appointment 
feems  to  have  been  an  apprehenfion  that  the  numerous  ene- 
mies with  whom  he  had  to  contend,  would  be  too  powerful 
for  him  without  the  affiilance  of  a perfon  of  Maximian’s 
military  talents  and  bold  enterprizing  fpirit ; for  Dioclefian 
himfelf  was  lefs  a warrior  than  a ltatefman,  nor  does  he  feem 
to  have  poffiffed  the  daring  and  generous  fpirit  of  a hero, 
who  court3  danger  and  fame,  difdains  artifice,  and  boldly 
challenges  the  allegiance  of  his  equals.  Maximian  he  had 
long  known  ; he  was  well  acquainted  with  his  ruling  difpo- 
fition  and  general  character ; his  fidelity  and  attachment  he 
had  long  experienced;  and  he  was  fufficiently  allured  that 
he  would  ferve  the  purpofes  for  which  he  was  appointed, 
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and,  at  the  fame  time,  affume  no  indeptndent  authority  and 
'command.  Of  his  vices  alfo  Diocletian  was  well  apprized, 
arid  he  knew  how  to  render  them  ufeful.  Infeofible  to  pity, 
and  fearlefs  of  confequences,  he  was  the  ready  inftrument  of 
every  acl  of  cruelty  which  the  policy  of  that  artful  prince 
might  at  once  fugged  and  difdain.  As  fuon  as  a bloody  la- 
crifice  had  been  offered  to  prudence  or  revenge,  Dioclefian, 
by  his  feafonable  intercefiion,  faved  the  remaining  few,  whom 
he  had  never  defigned  to  punifh,  cenfured  the  feverity  of  his 
flern  colleague,  and  enjoyed  the  comparifon  of  a gold  n arid 
an  iron  age,  which  are  univerfally  applied  to  their  o >pofite 
maxims  of  government.  Notwithftanding  the  differ,  nee  of 
their  characters,  the  two  emperors  maintained,  on  the  throne, 
that  friendfhip  which  they  had  contracted  in  a private  Ita- 
tion.  Tlie  haughty  turbulent  fpirit  of  Maximian,  fo  fatal 
afterwards  to  himfelf  and  the  public  peace,  was  accullomed 
to  refpeCt  ihe  genius  of  Dioclefian,  and  confefled  the  af- 
cendant  of  reafon  over  brutal  violence.  From  a motive  ei- 
ther of  pride  cr  fuperftition,  the  two  emperors  adorned  the 
titles,  the  one  of  Jovius,  the  other  of  Herculius:  though  Cre- 
vier  lays,  that  thefe  were  names  afterwards  confeiftd  on  the 
two  Caffars,  Galerius  and  Conftantius. 

Dioclefian,  after  having  affociated  Maximian,  prepared  to 
march  againft  the  Perfisns,  and  charged  his  colleague  with 
the  war  in  the  weft,  who  juftified  the  choice  that  had  been 
made  by  the  fignal  fuccefs  of  his  arms.  Dioclefian  himfelf, 
though  no  great  warrior,  was  not  inactive.  By  the  terror  of 
his  name  he  induced  the  king  of  Perlia  to  fue  for  peace  ; 
and  his  panegyrifts  mention  the  victories  udiich  lie  gained 
over  the  Alemanni  in  Rhxtia,  and  over  the  Sarmatians, 
whence  he  was  called  Sarmaticus,  the  Juthongi,  the 
Quadi,  the  Carpians,  and  the  Goths,  in  Pannonia  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  After  thefe  exploits  of  the 
two  emperors,  for  which  they  obtained  a triumph, 
they  had  an  interview  at  Milan,  A.D.  290.  In  order  to  re- 
pair thither,  they  crofted,  in  the  midlt  of  winter,  one  of 
them  the  Julian  Alps  in  his  way  from  Pannonia,  and  the 
other  the  Cottian  Alps,  which  are  thofe  neareft  Gaul. 
What  was  the  motive  of  this  interview  hiftory  has  not  re- 
corded : but  if  it  merely  ferved  to  exhibit  the  cordial  union 
that  fubfifted  between  them,  it  muft  greatly  contribute  to 
maintain  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  empire.  However, 
new  dangers  prefented  themfelves,  and  therefore  the  two 
emperors  determined  to  flrengthen  their  power  and  intereft,, 
by  conferring  on  two  generals  of  approved  merit,  with  the 
inferior  title  of  Cafars,  an  equal  (hare  of  the  fovereign  au- 
thority. This  event  took  place,  A.D.  292.  Galerius, 
furnamed  Armentarius,  from  his  original  profeffion  of  a 
herdfman,  and  Conftantius,  who  from  his  pale  complexion 
had  acquired  the  denomination  of  Chiorus,  were  the  two 
perfons  invefted  with  the  fecond  honours  of  the  imperial  pur- 
ple. The  two  emperors,  in  order  the  better  to  cement  the 
union  between  them  and  their  Caffars,  obliged  them  to  repu- 
diate their  wives,  and  ally  themfelves  to  the  imperial  families. 
Accordingly,  Conftantius  married  Theodora,  daughter- in- 
law  to  Maximian  ; and  Galerius  tfpoufed  Valeria,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dioclefian.  Thefe  four  princes  diftributed  among 
themfelves  the  wide  extent  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  de- 
fence of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  was  entrufted  to  Con- 
ftantius ; Ga  erius  was  ftationed  on  the  banks  of  the  Da- 
nube, as  the  fafeguard  of  the  Illyrian  provinces  ; Italy  and 
Africa  were  confidered  as  the  department  of  Maximian  ; and 
for  his  peculiar  portion,  Diocletian  referved  Thrace,  Egypt, 
and  the  rich  countries  of  Afia.  Every  one  was  fovereign 
within  his  own  jurifdi&ion,  but  their  united  authority  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  monarchy ; and  each  of  them  was 
prepared  to  affift  his  colleagues  with  his  counfels  or  prefence. 


After  the  adoption  of  the  two  CteTars,  the  emperors 
themfelves,  retiring  to  a iefs  laborious  feene  of  aftion,  de- 
volved on  their  adopted  funs  the  defence  of  the  Danube  and 
of  the  Rhine.  The  vigilant  Galerius  was  never  reduced  to 
the  necefficy  of  vanquifhing  an  army  of  barbarians  on  the 
Roman  territory.  The  brave  and  afitive  Conftantius  deli- 
vered  Gaul  from  a very  furious  inroad  of  the  Alemanni ; and 
bis  victories  of  Langres  and  Vindoniffa  appear  to  have  been 
actions  of  confiderable  danger  and  merit.  In  the  difpofal 
of  the  captive  barbarians,  Dioclefian  and  his  affociates  imi- 
tated the  conduct  of  Probus,  and  diftributed  them  among 
the  provincials,  and  thofe  diilrifts  were  afiigned  them,  which 
had  been  depopulated  by  the  calamities  of  war.  They 
were  ufefuily  employed  as  fhepberds  and  hufbandmen,  but 
were  denied  the  exercife  of  arms,  except  when  it  was  found 
expedient  to  enrol  them  in  the  military  fervice.  While  the 
Caffars  were  exercifirig  their  valour  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
and  Danube,  the  tnnperors  were  called  to  the  fouthtrn  con- 
fines of  the  Roman  world.  From  the  Nile  to  mount  Atlas, 
Africa  was  in  arms.  A confederacy  of  five  Moorifh  nations, 
called  Quinque-gentiani,  iffued  from  their  deferts  to  invade 
the  peaceful  provinces.  Julian  hadsffumed  the  purple  at 
Carthage.  Achilleus  at  Alexandria ; and  the  Blemmyes, 
fcatcered  between  the  ifland  of  Meroe  and  the  Red  fea, 
continued  their  incurfions  into  Upper  Egypt.  Although 
we  have  no  particular  detail  of  the  exploits  of  Maximian  in 
weftern  Africa,  we  know  in  general  that  be  vanquifhed  the 
fiercelt  barbarians  of  Mauritania.  Di  cltfian  undertook  the 
fiege  of  Alexandria,  occupied  by  Achilieus,  and  having 
profecuted  it  for  eight  months,  the  city  fubmitted,  but  ex- 
perienced the  full  extent  of  his  feverity.  Many  thousands  of 
the  citizens  peiifhed  in  a promifeuous  (laughter.  Tlie  fate 
of  Bufiris  and  Coptos  was  ftiil  more  melancholy  than  that  of 
Alexandria.  Whilft  Dioclefian  vigoroufly  chaltifed  the  paft 
crimes  of  the  Egyptians,  he  provided  for  their  future  welfare 
by  many  wife  regulations,  which  were  confirmed  and  en- 
forced under  the  fucceeding  reigns.  He  alfo  by  an  edict 
fuppreffed  all  books  of  alchemy  which  the  Arabs,  by  the 
conqueft  of  Egypt,  had  been  the  means  of  diffufing  over  the 
globe.  The  reduction  of  Egypt  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  Perfian  war.  It  commenced  A.D.  296  ; at  which 
time  Dioclefian  fixed  his  ftation  in  the  city  of  Antioch, 
from  whence  he  prepared  and  dire&ed  the  military  opera- 
tions. Galerius  had  the  charge  of  the  Roman  legions ; but 
after  two  battles  of  various  and  doubtful  fuccefs,  he  was  to- 
tally defeated  in  a third  engagement,  the  difafter  of  which 
was  attributed  to  his  own  rafitnefs  in  prefuming,  with  an  in- 
confiderable  body  of  troops,  to  attack  the  innumerable  hoft 
of  the  Perfians.  When  he  returned  to  Antioch,  Dioclefian 
received  him,  not  with  the  ufual  exprelfims  oi  friendfhip, 
but  with  the  indignation  cf  an  offended  fovereign.  The 
haughtieft  of  men,  clothed  in  bis  purple,  but  humbled  by  the 
fenfe  of  his  rijjsfortune  'cd  dffgrace,  was  obliged  to  follow 
the  emperor’s  chariot  above  a mile  on  foot,  and  to  exhibit, 
before  the  whole  court,  the  {pedicle  of  his  di'grace.  Diocle- 
fian, however,  having  indulged  his  refentmenr,  and  afferted 
the  majeily  of  fupreme  power,  allowed  Ga'erius,  at  his 
earned:  entreaty,  to  retrieve  his  own  honour,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Roman  name.  A ftrong  force  was  provided  for  him, 
and  at  the  head  of  a chofeu  army  of  25.000  men,  he  again 
palled  the  Euphrates,  and  by  his  circumfpeftion  and  valour 
obtained  a complete  victory  over  the  Perfian  army.  In  the 
general  confufion  and  carnage,  Narfcs,  the  wounded  mo- 
narch, fled  towards  the  deferts  of  Media,  and  left  behind  him 
an  immtnfe  booty  to  the  conqueror.  Several  of  his  wjves, 
his  fillers,  and  children,  were  in  the  number  of  the  capt^  ves, 
who  were  honourably  protected  from  violence  and  rapine,  con. 
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veyea  to  a place  of  fafety,  and  treated  with  every  mark  of  ten- 
dernefs  and  refpeA  that  was  due  from  a generous  army  to 
their  age,  their  ftx,  and  their  royal  dignity.  The  emperor 
Diocletian,  who  had  affembled  in  Syria  a ftrong  army  of 
obfervation,  and  was  anxioufly  waiting  the  event,  as  foon  as 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  victory,  advanced  towards  the 
frontier,  in  order,  by  his  prefence  and  counfels,  to  moderate 
the  pride  of  Galerius.  The  interview  of  the  Roman  princes 
fct  Nifibis  was  accompanied  with  every  expreffion  of  refpedl 
en  one  fide,  and  of  efteem  on  the  other.  Here  they 
foon  afterwards  gave  audiences  to  the  ambaffador  of  the 
great  king.  In  tbe  conference  that  enfued,  Galerius  mani- 
fefted  the  fiercenefs  of  his  pafiion,  as  well  as  his  deference 
to  the  fuperior  wifdom  and  authority  of  Dioclefian.  The 
ambition  of  the  former  grafped  at  the  conqueft  of  the  eaft, 
and  had  propofed  to  reduce  Perfia  into  the  ftate  of  a pro- 
vince. The  prudence  of  the  latter,  who  adhered  to  the 
moderate  policy  of  Auguftus  and  the  Antonines,  embraced 
the  favourable  opportunity  of  terminating  a fuccefsful  war 
by  an  honourable  and  advantageous  peace.  Accordingly, 
after  the  adjultment  of  fome  previous  circumftances,  a folemn 
peace  was  concluded  and  ratified  between  the  two  nations. 

The  conditions  of  this  peace  were,  that  Narfes  fhould  cede 
to  the  Romans  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris,  viz.  Inti- 
lene,  Zabdicene,  Arzanene,  Sopnene,  and  Carduene,  which 
by  their  fituation  formed  a very  ufeful  barrier,  and  whofe 
natural  ftrength  was  foon  improved  by  art  and  military  fkill; — 
that  the  Aboras,  or  as  Xenophon  calls  it,  the  AnJxes,  fnould 
be  the  boundary  between  the  two  monarchies : and  not 
the  Tigris,  as  fome  authors  have  ftated  in  confequence  of 
an  error  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy,  who  removed  the  po- 
fition  of  Singara  from  the  Aboras  to  the  Tigris ; by  this 
article  of  the  treaty  Mefopotamia,  which  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  many  wars,  was  ceded  to  the  empire,  and  the  Per- 
fians  renounced  all  pretenfions  to  that  great  province:  — 
that  the  limits  of  Armenia  fhould  be  extended  to  the  fortrefs 
of  Sintlia  or  Zintha,  on  the  confines  of  Media  : — that  the 
king  of  Iberia  fhould  receive  his  crown  from  the  Reman 
emperors,  and  be  no  longer  dependent  on  the  kings  of 
P/rfia  : — and  that  Nifibis  fnould  be  a common  emporium  or 
mart  of  commerce  between  the  two  empires ; but  to  this 
latter  article  Narfes  objefted,  wbilft  he  complied  with  all 
the  reft.  The  wives  and  children  of  the  Perfian  king 
were  reftored  to  him;  but  the  other  prifoners  were  re- 
tained by  Dioclefian  to  grace  his  fubfequent  triumph. 
This  peace  was  very  advantageous  to  the  Romans,  and  lafted 
40  years,  from  the  year  297,  when  the  war  terminated,  to 
the  year  337,  when  Conftantine,  provoked  by  Sapor,  who 
wanted  to  withdraw  the  five  provinces  ceded  to  Dioclefian, 
would  have  made  war  againft  the  Perfians,  if  he  had  not 
been  prevented  by  death.  Galerius’s  viftory  over  Narfes, 
though  glorious  to  the  Roman  empire,  was  fatal  to  Diocle- 
fian. It  fwelled  the  pride  of  the  conqueror,  who  affumed 
the  pompous  titles  of  Perficus,  Armeniacus,  Adiabenicus, 
and  Mediacus:  and  difdaining  a mortal  origin,  ftyled  him- 
felf  the  fon  of  Mars.  Although  he  was  treated  with  high 
diftimftion  by  his  adoptive  father  and  emperor,  he  became 
weary  of  holding  only  the  fecond  rank.  “ Always 
Cssfar,”  faid  he,  “ How  long  will  it  be  till  I fhall  be  no- 
thing hut  Caefar  ?”  At  length,  gaining  an  afeendant  over 
Dioclefian,  he  prevailed  on  him  to  perfecute  the  Chnflians, 
and  reduced  him  to  the  necefiity  of  abdicating  the  empire. 
During  the  five  years  that  elapfed  between  the  peace 
concluded  with  the  Perfians,  and  the  perfecution  ordered 
againft  the  Chriftians,  Dioclefian  employed  bis  time  chiefly 
in  providing  for  the  internal  welfare  of  the  empire,  and  in 
fecuring  its  frontiers  by  caftles  built  upon  the  Rhine, 


the  Danube,  and  the  Euphrates.  Ammianus  Marceliintts 
particularly  mentions  Cercufium,  or  Circefium,  in  Mefopo- 
tamia, a frontier  town,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Aboras  and 
the  Euphrates,  which  he  ftrongly  fortified,  and  thus  rendered 
an  important  poll.  It  was  alto,  during  this  fame  interval 
of  tranquillity,  that  Dioclefian  erefted  his  magnificent  and 
exptnfive  buildings  at  N-comed  a,  and  that  baths  were  con* 
ftrufted  by  Maximian  at  Carthage.  In  tbe  year  302,  a great 
fcarcity  prevailed  in  moll  provinces  of  the  empire  ; and  Pro- 
copius fays,  that  Dioclefian  ordered  two  millions  of  bulhe.ls 
of  corn  to  be  yearly  diftributed  arjaong  the  inhabitants  of 
Antioch,  and  a fimilar  diftribution  was  made  in  the  city  of 
Alexandria.  Galerius  paffed  the  winter  of  this  year  with 
Dioclefian  in  the  palace  of  Nieomedia  ; and  the  fate  of 
Chriflianity  became  the  objedt  of  their  fecret  confultations. 
Galerius  had  .been  brought  up  in  hatred  of  the  Chriftian 
name  by  his  mother,  a woman  extremely  fuperftitious,  who, 
offering  frequent  facrifices  in  her  village  to  the  pretended 
deities  of  the  mountains,  had  taken  great  offence  at  the 
Chriftians,  becaufe  they  refufed  to  partake  of  the  repaft.3 
which  (he  gave  at  the  fame  time,  and  becaufe  they  faffed  and 
prayed  wbilft  fhe  celebrated  fealts  of  joy  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place.  Galerius,  no  lefs  fuperftitious  than  his  mother, 
and  full  of  the  prejudices  which  he  had  imbibed  from  her 
inftrudxion,  embraced  the  firft  favourable  opportunity  of 
ccnverfing  with  the  emperor,  and  difpofing  him  to  concur  in 
meafures  of  perfecution.  A circumftance  is  faid  to  have 
occurred  which  promoted  the  views  of  Galerius.  As  the 
emperor  was  offering  facrifices  in  order  to  afeertain  the  will 
of  the  gods,  by  infpefting  the  entrails  of  animals,  con- 
cerning the  events  of  futurity,  the  Chriftians  difturbed  the 
priefts  in  the  performance  of  their  office  ; and  as  thefe  mi- 
nifters  of  fuperftition  and  delufion  were  unable  to  give  the 
emperor  the  fatisfaftion  which  he  defired,  they  alleged  the 
interference  of  profane  perfons,  as  they  called  Chriftians, 
and  charged  upon  them  the  failure  of  their  fuccefs.  The 
emperor  was  incenfed  ; and  punifhed  both  the  officers  of  the 
palace  and  army,  who  would  not  join  in  his  facrifices.  Ga- 
lerius took  the  advantage  of  this  circumftance ; and  in  hi& 
converfation  with  Dioclefian  ufed  a variety  of  arguments 
to  induce  him  to  commence  and  afterwards  to  extend  the 
horrid  work  of  perfecution.  The  emperor  himfelf  was 
rather  inclined  to  meafures  of  lenity,  and  though  he  readily 
conferited  to  exclude  the  Chriftians  from . holding  any  em- 
ployments in  the  houfehold  or  the  army,  he  urged  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms  the  danger,  a9  well  as  cruelty,  of  fhedding 
the  blood  of  thofe  deluded  fanatics,  as  he  feemed  to  regard 
them.  At  length,  however,  Galerius  prevailed ; a council 
was  fummoned,  confifting  of  the  principal  perfons  in  the 
civil  and  military  departments  of  the  ftate  : violent  meafures 
were  recommended  ; 2nd  Dioclefian  yielded  and  acquiefced. 
On  the  23d  of  February,  A.D.  303,  the  perfecution  com- 
menced by  the  demolition  of  the  church  of  Nieomedia; 
and  on  the  next  day  the  general  edidl  was  publiffied  ; and  it 
was  enafted,  that  the  churches  of  the  Chriftians,  in  ail  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  ffiould  be  demolifhed  to  their 
foundations;  and  the  punifhment  of  death  was  denounced 
againft  all  who  fhould  prefume  to  hold  any  fecret  affemblies 
for  the  purpofe  of  religious  worfhip.  Their  facred  books 
were  commanded  to  be  publicly  burnt;  the  property  of  the 
church  was  confifcated:  and  in  order  to  induce  individuals, 
who  were  found  to  be  obftinate  in  their  attachment  to  their 
Chriftian  profeffion,  to  abandon  it,  and  to  prevent  others  from 
rejecting  the  religion  of  nature,  of  Rome,  and  of  their  an- 
ceftore,  violent  meafures  of  various  kinds  were  purfued. 
Perfons  of  a liberal  birth  were  declared  incapable  of  holding 
any  honours  or  employments ; Haves  were  for  ever,  deprived 
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of  the  hopes  of  freedom,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
were  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law.  The  judges 
were  authorifed  to  hear  and  to  determine  every  aftion  that 
was  brought  againft  the  Chriftians ; but  the  Chriftians  were 
not  permitted  to  complain  of  any  injury  which  they  them- 
felves  had  fuffered,  and  thus  they  were  expofed  to  the  fe- 
verity,  whilft  they  were  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  public 
juftice.  This  edift  was  fcarcely  exhibited  to  public  view,  in 
the  molt  confpicuous  place  of  Nicomedia,  before  it  was 
torn  down  by  the  hands  of  a Chriftian,  who  is  faid,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  have  exprefted,  by  the  bittereft  inveftives, 
hi3  contempt  as  well  as  abhorrence  of  fuch  tyrannical  go- 
vernors. For  this  aft  of  contumacy  he  was  burnt,  or  rather 
roafted  by  a flow  fire  ; but  his  executioners  were  unable, 
by  this  refinement  of  cruelty,  to  fubdue  -his  patience, 
or  to  make  him  to  alter  the  fteady  and  infulting  fmi'e 
which,  in  his  dying  agonies,  he  ftill  exhibited  in  his 
countenance.  Within  15  days  after  the  firll  edift  w'as  iffued, 
the  palace  of  Nicomedia,  and  even  the  bed-chamber  of  Dio- 
cleiian,  were  twice  in  flames  ; and  though  they  were  ex- 
tinguiflied  without  any  material  damage,  the  repetition  of 
the  fire  was  confidered  as  a convincing  proof,  that  it  was 
rot  the  effeft  of  chance  or  negligence.  Eufebius  writes, 
that  he  could  never  learn  how  that  accident  had  happened. 
Conftantine,  who  was  on  the  fpot,  afcribes  it  to  lightning  : 
and  Laftantius  allures  us,  that  Galerius  caufed  the  palace  to 
be  privately  fet  on  fire,  that  he  might  accufe  the  Chriftians, 
and  by  that  calumny  incenfe  Dioclefian  ftill  more  againft 
them.  It  did  produce  this  effeft  ; for  Dioclefian,  afcribing 
it  to  the  Chriftians,  refolved  to  punifli  them  with  the  utmoft 
feverity  : and  Galerius,  the  more  to  exafperate  him  againft 
them,  withdrew  from  Nicomedia  the  fame  day,  pretending 
that  he  was  afraid  of  being  burnt  alive  by  thofe  incendiaries. 
For  a further  account  of  this  perfecution,  which  was  ex- 
tremely grievous,  and  which  lafted  ten  years  ; fee  Perse- 
cution. 

The  arduous  work  of  refcuing  the  diftreffed  empire 
from  tyrants  and  barbarians  having  been  completely  at- 
chieved,  and  Dioclefian  having  entered  into  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  reign,  A.D.  303,  he  celebrated  that  memorable 
era,  as  well  as  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  by  the  pomp  of  a 
Roman  triumph.  Maximian,  the  only  equal  partner  of  his 
power,  was  his  only  companion  in  the  glory  of  that  day. 
This  triumph,  which  was  dignified  and  fplendid,  was  the  latt 
that  Rome  ever  beheld  ; for  foon  after  this  period,  the  em- 
perors ceafed  to  vanquifh,and  Rome  cdafed  to  be  a capital  of 
the  empire.  Whilft  Maximian  fixed  his  refidence  at  Miian, 
Dioclefian  employed  his  leifure,  and  the  wealth  of  the  Eaft, 
in  embellilhing  Nicomedia,  a city  placed  on  the  verge  of 
Europe  and  Afia,  and  almoft  at  an  equal  diftance  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates;  which,  in  procefs  of  time, 
was  inferior  only  to  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  in  ex- 
tent or  populoufnefs.  As  Dioclefian  had  framed  a new 
fyftem  of  imperial  government,  which  was  afterwards  com- 
pleted by  the  family  of  Conftantine,  he  adopted  every  mea- 
fure  that  tended  to  debafe  Rome,  and  the  Roman  fenate. 
Civil  magiftracies,  and  their  modeft  titles  of  conful,  p<-ocon- 
ful,  cenfor,  and  tribune,  were  laid  afide,  and  imperial  dignity 
and  correfponding  titles  were  affumed.  Even  the  attributes, 
or  at  leaft  the  titles  of  the  divinity,  were  ufurped  by  Dfocle- 
fian  and  Maximian,  who  tranfmitted  them  to  a fucceffion  of 
Chrillian  emoerors.  Dioclefian  introduced  the  ftately  mag- 
nificence of  the  Perfian  court;  he  affumed  the  diadem, 
though  detefted  by  the  Romans,  as  the  odious  enfign  of 
royalty  ; and  his  fumptuous  robes,  and  thofe  of  his  fuccefiors, 
were  of  filk  and  gold ; and  it  is  remarked  with  indignation, 
that, even  their  fhoes  were  ftudded  with  the  moil  precious  gems. 


Aecefs  to  their  facred  perfons  was  every  day  rendered  mors 
difficult,  by  the  inftitution  of  newTorms  and  ceremonies. 
The  avenues  of  the  palace  were  ftriftly  guarded  ; and  the 
interior  apartments  were  entrnfted  to  the  jealous  vigilance  of 
eunuchs,  the  increafe  of  whofe  number  and  influence  was  the 
moft  infallible  fymptom  of  the  progrefs  of  defpotifm.  When 
a fu'ojeft  was  at  length  introduced  into  the  imperial  pretence, 
he  was  obliged,  whatever  might  be  his  rank,  to  fall  proitrate 
on  the  ground,  and  to  adore,  according-  to  the  Eafterra 
falhion,  the  divinity  of  his  lord  and  matter.  The  firtt  prin- 
ciple of  the  new  fyftem  inftituted  by  Dioclefian,  was  often- 
tation,  and  the  fecond  divifion  ; for  he  divided  the  empire, 
the  provinces,  and  every  branch  of  the  civil,  as  well  as  mili- 
tary adminiftration  ; and  this  principle  of  divifion,  in  the 
courfe  of  a few  years,  occafioned  the  ucrpetual  feparation  of 
the  eaftern  and  weftern  empires  under  the  fyitem  introduced 
by  Dioclefian.  The  number  of  minifter3,  of  magistrates,  of 
officers,  and  of  fervant s,  who  fill  d the  different  departments 
of  ft.ate,  was  multiplied  beyond  all  former  example ; and  of 
courfe  his  fyftem  was  .accompanied  with  a more  .-xp.nfive 
eftabliffiment,  and  confe quentiy  an  increafe  of  taxes,  and  the 
oppreffion  of  the  people.  Dioclefian,  after  this  ceremony 
of  his  triumph,  left  Italy',  and  comm -need  his  progrefs  to- 
wards the  circuit  of  his  Illyrian  provinces.  The  fatigue  of 
the  journey,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  wertther,  occsfioned 
a diforder,  which,  before  he  arrived  at  Nicomec.  1,  towards 
the  end  of  the  fummer,  A.D.  304,  became  very  ierious  and 
alarming.  During  the  whole  winter  he  was  confined  to  his 
palace;  and  his  danger occafioned  a very  general  alarm.  The 
rumour  of  his  death  was  circulated,  and  very  generally  be- 
lieved ; and  it  was  thought  that  the  event  was  kept  con- 
cealed till  the  arrival  of  Galerius,  left  the  foldicrs  ill  mid,  in 
the  mean  time,  according  to  cuftom,  proclaim  a new  empe- 
ror. At  length,  however,  on  the  tft  of  March,  A.D,  305, 
h:  once  more  appeared  in  public,  but  fo  pale  and  emaciated, 
that  he  could  fcarcely  have  been  recognized  by  thofe  to  whom 
his  perfon  was  the  moft  familiar.  Galerius,  who  had  already 
threatened  Maximian  with  a civil  war,  if  he  did  not  refigra 
the  empire,  arrived  about  this  time  at  Nicomedia  ; with  a 
view  of  obliging  Dioclefian  likewife  to  furrender  the  fove- 
reignty,  fince  he  was  no  longer  able  to  difeharge  the  func- 
tions of  the  imperial  dignity.  Whilft  the  emperor  demur- 
red, offering,  however,  to  (hare  the  empire  with  him  and  Con- 
ft-'.ntius,  Galerius  told  him  plainly,  that  if  he  did  not  refign 
willingly,  he  would  force  him  to  abdicate.  It  was  at  length, 
agreed,  that  Dioclefian  and  Maximian  ftionld  renounce  the 
fovereignty  ; that  Conftantius  and  Galerius  fliould,  at  the 
fame  time,  be  vefted  with  it;  and  that,  in  order  to  preferve 
the  form  of  government  introduced  by  Dioclefian,  two  new 
Csefnrs  ffiould  be  appointed.  Thefe  meafures,  on  the  part 
of  tiie  ambitious  Galerius,  haftened  the  execution  of  the 
purpofe,  which  Dioclefian  had  previoufly  formed,  even  dur- 
ing the  fplendour  of  a Roman  triumph.  Accordingly  the 
ceremony  of  Ins  abdication  was  performed  on  the  ill  of 
May,  A.D.  303,  in  a fpacious  plain,  about  three  miles  from 
Nicomedia.  The  emperor  afeended  a lofty  throne,  and  in  a 
fpeech,  full  of  reafon  and  dignity,  declared  his  intention, 
both  to  the  people  and  the  foldiery,  who  were  affembled  on 
this  extraordinary  occafion.  As  loo>,  as  he  had  divtfted 
himfelf  of  the  purple,  and  delivered  itto  Maxirain,  whom  at 
the  fame  time  he  declared  Caefar,  together  with  Severus,  he 
withdrew  from  the  gazing  multitude;  and  traverfing  the 
city  in  a covered  chariot,  he  proceeded  without  deiay  to  the 
favourite  retirement  which  he  had  choten  in  his  native 
country  of  Dalmatia.  On  the  fame  day  Maximian,  as  it-- 
had  been  previoufly  concerted  between  the  two  emperors, ; 
made  his  rdignation  of  the  imperial  dignity  at  Milan,  tranf-  - 
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ferring  the  purple  to  Severus,  am]  declaring  Conftandus  and 
Galerius  emperors,  as  Dioclefian  had  done,  he  retired  to  Lu- 
cania.  Ladtantius  afcribes"  the  refignation  of  Maximian  and 
Dioclefian  to  the  intrigues  and  menaces  of  Galerius,  and  to 
the  apprehenlion  of  a civil  war,  which  his  ambition  led  them 
to  entertain.  Conftantine,  however,  who  was  then  at  Nico- 
media, and  lodged  in  the  fame  palace  with  Dioclefian,  allures 
us  that  the  emperor,  thinking  himfelf  no  longer  able  to  go- 
vern, on  account  of  the  fits  to  which  he  was  fubjedt,  refigned 
of  his  own  accord  ; and  the  panegyrics,  who  wrote  at  chat 
time,  mention  his  refignation  as  a Ihining  inftance  of  great- 
nefs,  generofity,  and  an  utter  contempt  of  all  human  gran- 
deur ; and  affert  that  both  he  and  Maximian  had  agreed 
long  before,  and  even  bound  themfelves  by  a folemn  oath  in 
fhe  capital,  to  refign  the  fovereignty.  Dioclefian  paffed  the 
laft  nine  years  of  his  life  at  a country  feat  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Salona,  on  the  fpot  where  the  city  of  Spalatro  was 
afterwards  built.  About  fix  or  feven  miles  from  the  city  of 
Salona  he  conftru&ed  a magnificent  palace,  fome  remains  of 
which  are  ftill  vifible  ; for  an  account  of  which  fee  Salona. 

In  this  retirement  Dioclefian  employed  his  leifure  hours 
in  building,  planting,  arrd  gardening.  His  anfwer  to  Maxi- 
mian  is  defervealy  celebrated.  When  he  was  earneltly  fo!i- 
cited  by  that  reftlefs  old  man  to  refume  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment and  the  imperial  purple,  he  rejected  the  temptation 
with  a fmile  of  pity,  calmly  obferving,  that  if  he  could  fhew 
Maximian  the  pot-herbs  which  he  had  planted  with  his  own 
hands  at  Salona,  he  fliould  no  longer  be  urged  to  relinquifh 
the  enjoyment  of  happinefs  for  the  purfuit  of  power.  In  his 
converfation  with  his  friends,  he  often  acknowledged,  that, 
of  all  arts,  the  mod  difficult  was  that  of  reigning  ; and  he 
expreffed  himfelf  on  that  topic  with  a degree  of  warmth 
which  could  only  be  the  refult  of  experience.  “ How  of- 
ten, as  he  was  accuftomed  to  fay,  is  it  the  intereft  of  four  or 
five  minifters  to  combine  together,  to  deceive  their  fove- 
reign  ? Secluded  from  mankind  by  his  exalted  dignity,  the 
truth  is  concealed  from  his  knowledge  : he  can  fee  only 
with  their  eyes,  he  hears  nothing  but  their  mifreprefenta- 
tions.  He  confers  the  mod  important  offices  upon  vice 
and  weaknefs,  and  difgraces  the  mod  virtuous  and  deferving 
among  his  fubjedfs.  By  fuch  infamous  adds,  added  Dio- 
clefian, the  bell  and  wifeft  princes  are  fold  to  the  venal  cor- 
ruption of  their  courtiers."  (Hid.  Auguft.  p.  223,  224.) 
Although  Dioclefian  had  retired  from  the  diftradting  anxie- 
ties of  government,  he  could  not  in  his  privacy  remain  igno- 
rant of  the  troubles  that  afflicted  the  empire  after  his  abdi- 
cation, nor  could  he  be  indifferent  to  their  confequences. 
His  tendernefs,  or  at  leaft  his  pride,  was  deeply  wounded  by 
the  misfortunes  of  his  wife,  Prifle,  and  daughter  Valeria, 
who,  under  the  reign  of  Conftantine,  were  both  condemned 
and  publicly  executed,  and  their  bodies  were  afterwards 
thrown  into  the  Pa  ; and  the  laft  moments  of  Dioclefian 
were  embittered  by  fome  affronts,  which  Licinius  and  Con- 
ftantine might  have  fpared  the  father  of  fo  many  emperors, 
and  the  firth  author  of  their  own  fortune.  Before  his  death, 
which  happened  at  Salona,  in  the  ninth  year  after  his  abdi- 
cation, the  2 1 It  rf  his  reign,  the  68th  of  his  age,  and 
the  313th  year  of  Chrift,  he  was  feized  with  an  agitation  of 
body  and  of  mind,  which  allowed  him  no  reft  either  day  or 
night,  but  lie  rolled  himfelf  fometimes  on  the  ground,  and 
fpent  his  whole  time  in  fighs,  groans,  and  tears.  Accord- 
ing to  fome  authors,  he  either  ftarved  or  poifoned  himfelf. 
His  memory  was  much  refpedfed,  and  a magnificent  tomb 
was  eredted  to  him,  which  was  (till  covered  with  purple  in  the 
time  of  Conftantius,  the  fonof  Conftantine.  He  was  ranked 
among  the  gods  ; a prerogative,  fays  Eutropius,  which  never 
was  beftowed  upon  any  other  man  who  died  in  a private  fta- 
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tion.  This  apotheofis  cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Con- 
ftantine, who  then  profeffed  himfelf  a Chriftian  ; but  it  mull 
be  imputed  to  Licinius  and  Maximin,  who  had  offended 
Dioclefian  whilft  he  lived,  and  who,  without  any  charge  to 
themfelves,  might  honour  him  after  he  was  dead. 

The  abilities  of  Dioclefian,  fays  Gibbon,  were  ufeful  ra- 
ther than  fplendid  ; he  poffdfed  a vigorous  mind,  improved 
by  the  experience  and  ftudy  ol  mankind  ; dexterity  and  ap- 
plication in  bufinefs,  a judicious  mixture  of  liberality  and 
economy,  of  mildnefs  and  rigour;  profound  diffimuiation 
under  the  difguife  of  military  franknefs  ; fteadinefs  to  purfue 
his  ends  ; flexibility  to  vary  his  means  ; and,  above  all,  the 
great  art  of  fubmitting  his  own  paffions,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  others,  to  the  intereft  of  his  ambition,  and  of  colouring  his 
ambition  with  the  moft  fpecious  pretences  of  juftice  and 
public  utility.  Like  Auguftus,  Dioclefian  may  be  con- 
lidered  as  the  founder  of  a new  empire.  Like  the  adopted 
fon  of  Caefar,  he  was  diftinguilhed  as  a ftatefman  rather  than 
as  a warrior ; nor  did  either  of  thofe  princes  employ  force, 
whenever  their  purpofe  could  be  effected  by  policy.  Liba- 
nius  writes  (Orat.  xiv.)  that  Dioclefian  ftiewed  himfelf  in 
many,  but  not  in  ail  things,  an  excellent  prince  ; and  the 
emperor  Julian  (Orat.  i. ) commends  him  for  having  done 
many  things  that  proved  very  ufeful  to  the  public.  He 
enabled  many  excellent  laws,  feveral  of  which  are  inferted  in 
the  code,  and  he  was  fo  far  from  encouraging  informers,  that 
he  commanded  them  to  be  executed  when  they  could  not 
fupport  their  charge.  He  encouraged  and  preferred  perfons 
of  merit  and  virtue,  difcountenanced  vice,  encouraged  the 
worfhip  of  the  gods,  and  was,  till  feduced  by  Galerius,  rather 
a friend  than  an  enemy  to  the  Chriftians,  of  whom  he  had, 
till  the  year  303,  great  numbers  both  in  his  court  and  in  his 
army.  He  was  attentive  to  make  plenty  reign  in  his  capital, 
in  the  armies,  and  in  the  whole  empire.  Ncverthdefs,  with 
fo  many  qualities  worthy  of  efteem,  he  knew  little  of  the  art 
of  rendering  himfelf  amiable  ; and  though  he  gloried  in  imi- 
tating Marcus  Aurelius,  he  was  far  from  copying  his  good- 
nefs.  Bcfides  the  cruel  perfecution  which  he  ordered  againft 
the  Chriftians,  his  government  tended  to  the  oppreffion  of  the 
people.  All  hiftory  reproaches  him  with  pride,  oftentation, 
and  arrogance.  Even  his  prudence  degenerated  into  artifice 
and  cunning,  and  infpired  fentiments  of  fufpicion  and  diftruft. 
His  economy  bordered  on  ^varice,  and,  if  we  may  believe 
Laftantius,  was  fometimes  enforced  with  cruelty.  It  has 
been  obferved  by  Aurelius  Vidfor,  that  no  connexion  with 
him  juftified  confidence,  and  that  thofe  whom  he  called  his 
friends  could  not  depend  upon  a fincere  affcdiion  on  his  part. 
He  was  greatly  addidfed  to  building  : and  embelHhed  the 
feveral  cities  of  the  empire,  particularly  Rome,  Carthage, 
Milan,  and  Nicomedia,  with  many  ftately  edifices.  Ladtan- 
tius  much  blames  him  for  his  rage  of  building.  At  Nicome- 
dia  be  indulged  this  paffion  to  an  extravagant  and  injurious 
degree.  Here,  fays  our  author,  he  built  a bafilic,  there 
a circus,  in  another  place  a mint,  and  clfewhere  an  arfenal. 
For  his  wife  he  built  a palace,  and  another  for  his  daughter. 
In  order  to  make  room  for  thofe  new  edifices,  a great  part 
of  the  city  was  taken  from  its  inhabitants,  who  were  obliged 
to  migrate  with  their  wives  and  children,  as  if  their  country 
had  been  feized  by  enemies.  When  thefe  buildings  were 
finilhed,  to  the  ruin  of  the  provinces  ; they  were  again  exe- 
cuted upon  another  plan.  Then  they  were  again  pulled 
down  and  altered,  perhaps  to  be  again  dtftroyed.  Such 
was  the  madnefs  which  he  manifefted  in  his  vain  ambition  of 
making  Nicomedia  equal  to  Rome.  At  Rome  his  baths 
were  an  immenfe  building,  the  valt  circumference  of  which, 
if  it  cannot,  without  hyperbole,  be  compared  with  an  ancient 
writer,  (Ammian  1.  xvi.)  to  ti  e extent  of  a province,  is,  at 
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lead,  greater  than  that  of  many  cities.  In  this  building, 
befides  baths,  were  walks,  places  for  exereife,  and  others  for 
fludy;  rows  of  trees,  porticoes,  great  halls,  and  libraries. 
Crevitr’s  Rom.  Emp.  vol.  ix.  x.  Anc.  Univ.  Hift.  vol.  xiv. 
Gibbon’s  H'ft.  vol.  ii. 

DIOCLET1 ANOPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , an 
epifcopal  town  of  Thrace. — Alfo,  an  tpifcopal  town  of 
Phrygia. 

DiQCLIA,  in  an  epifcopal  town  of  Alia,  in  the  Paca- 
tian  Phrygia. 

DIOCTAHiEDRIA,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  fpars.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Sic, 
twice,  Kcrw,  eight , and  lSf»,  a fule.  The  bodies  of  t his  genus 
are  fpars  compofed  of  twice  eight  planes,  or  two  octangular 
pyramids  joined  bafe  to  bafe,  without  any  intermediate  co- 
lumn. Hill’s  Hdt.  of  Foff.  p.  21 1. 

DIODATI,  John,  in  Biography , a celebrated  preacher 
at  Geneva,  was  born  at  Lucca  about  the  year  15S9,  of  a 
noble  family  of  the  Catholic  perfuafion,  but  having,  at  an 
early  age,  embraced  the  Protelfant  faith,  he  went  to  Geneva, 
where  he  ftudied  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  as,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, to  be  deemed  qualified  for  the  profefforfhip  of  Hebrew 
in  that  univeriity.  He  was  foon  advanced  to  the  theologi- 
cal chair,  and  acquired  a high  reputation  as  a preacher.  In 
1619,  he  was  deputed  with  M.  Tronchin  to  reprefent  the 
Genevan  clergy  in  the  fynod  of  Dort.  Here  he  aftea  his  part 
fo  well,  that  he  was  appointed  oneof  fix  minifters  to  draw  up 
the  Belgic  confeffion  of  faith,  which  was  intended  to  preferve 
the  profeffors  of  the  reformed  religion  in  Holland  within  the 
pale  of  Calvinifm.  He  died  at  Geneva  in  1652,  much  re- 
gretted by  the  country  and  communion  for  which  he  renoun- 
ced his  family  expe&ations,  and  the  religion  of  his  anceftors. 
He  was  an  elaborate  writer,  but  his  principal  work  was  a 
tranflation  of  the  whole  Bible  into  the  Italian  language.  He 
publifhed  alfo  a complete  French  tranflation  of  the  Bible, 
and  a tranflation  of  “ Father  Paul’s  Hillory  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  and  various  other  works.  Moreri. 

* DIODIA,  in  Botany,  (from  A ioSoc,  a pafling  from  one 
place  to  another,  in  allulion,  as  Linnaeus  informs  us,  to  its 
growing  by  way-fides.)  Linn.  Gen.  51,  Schreb.  67.  Wilid. 
Sp.  PL  v.  1.580.  Juff.  197.  Gcertn.  t.  25.  Clafs  and  order* 
Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ori.  Stellaite,  Linn.  Itubiacee , 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Gal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  two  or  three  fome- 
what  ovate,  undivided,  peimanent  leaves.  Cor.  of  one  petal, 
funnei-fhaped ; tube  long  and  flender ; limb  fmall,  in  four 
deep,  fpreading,  lanceolate  fegments.  Stam.  Filaments  four, 
briftle-ihaped,  ereft;  anthers  vtrfatile.  Pijl  Germen  inferior, 
roundifh,  with  four  angles  ; ityle  thread-fliaped,  the  length 
of  the  ilamens ; itigma  cloven.  Peric.  Capfule  ovate,  with 
four  angles,  crowned  with  the  enlarged  calyx,  of  two  cells 
and  two  valves.  Seeds  folitary,  ovate-oblong,  polifhed, 
convex,  and  furrowed  on  the  outfide,  flat  on  the  inner. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  two  or  three-leaved.  Corolla  of  one 
petal,  funnei-fhaped.  Capfules  of  two  cells.  Seeds  foli- 
tary. 

D.  virginiana.  Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  15 1.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  v.  1. 
t.  29,  is  the  only  fpecies  which  was  known  to  Linnaeus,  or  of 
which  any  figure  exilts.  It  was  found  by  Clayton  in  Vir- 
ginia, growing  in  watery  places,  and  has  not  yet  been  culti- 
vated in  the  gardens  of  Britain.  Jacquin  had  it  at  Vienna, 
growing  in  the  open  air,  but  more  vigoroufly  in  the  ftove, 
flowering  from  June  to  Odlober,  and  ripening  feed.  It  has 
no  pretenfions  to  be  reckoned  an  ornamental  plant.  The 
root  is  perennial.  Stems  feveral,  red,  decumbent  and  rooting, 
clothed  with  numerous,  oppofite,  lanceolate,  entire  leaves, 
each  about  two  inches  long,  and  in  a cultivated  Hate,  rough 


only  at  the  edge.  Stipulas  connate,  fringed.  Flowers  ax;l- 
lary,  folitary,  icffile,  white,  fmall,  the  upper  furface  of  their 
petals  rough,  and  the  calyx,  according  to  Jacquin,  moftly 
confiding  of  two  larger  leaves,  and  a fmaller  one.  In  a wild 
fpecimen,  gathered  by  the  celebrated  John  Bartram  in  Mary- 
land, we  find  the  leaves  very  rough  all  over  with  rigid  points, 
and  the  fruit  clothed  with  prominent  bridles,  with  three 
leaves  to  the  calyx.  Diodia  fmplex,  prof  rata,  fcandens  and 
farmentofa , are  four  Weft  Indian1  fpecies,  (mailer  than  the  fore- 
going in  their  leaves  and  blofloms,  of  which  the  three  laft  are 
fomewhat  woody.  They  were  all  gathered  by  Dr.  Swartz, 
and  are  deferibed  in  his  Flora  Indite  Occidentals , v.  1.  D. 
verticillata.  Vahl.  Symb.  v.  2.  28,  gathered  at  Santa  Crux 
by  a Mr.  Pflug,  feems  to  differ  from  the  original  Diodia 
chiefly  in  having  an  upright  item.  Phefe  are  all  the  fpecies 
known.  The  habit  of  the  genus  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
far  more  numerous  one  Spermacoce. 

DIODON'in  Ichthyology , a genus  of  Branchioftegous 
fifties,  diilinguifhed  by  having  the  jaws  bony,  extended,  and 
undivided;  aperture  of  the  gills  linear;  body  covered  on  all 
fides  with  long  fpines,  which  are  ftrong,  and  moveable,  varied 
\yith  white  and  black,  hollow  within,  arid  covered  with  the 
common  fkin  ; no  ventral  fins.  There  are  only  five  fpecies 
of  this  remarkable  genus  at  prefent  known,  unlefs  fome  of  the 
fuppofed  varieties  of  the  fpecies  Hyftrix  ought  truly  to  be 
regarded  as  diftinCl  fpecies,  as  we  are  inclined  to  fufpeCL 
They  are  inhabitants  chiefly  of  the  American  feas. 

Species. 

Hystrix.  Spherical;  fpines  triangular.  Gmel.  Le 
Guara,  Bloch.  Porcupine ffb. 

The  porcupine  fifh,  or,  as  fometimes  called,  the  fea  porcu- 
pine, is  a fpecies  of  large  fize,  growing  to  the  length  of  two 
feet.  The  ufual  (hape  is  fpherical^  but  it  poffcffes  the  power 
of  inflating  or  contracting  itfelf  at  pleafure,  by  means  of  an 
Internal  fkiu,  or  membrane,  fituated  beneath  the  exterior,  or 
fpiny  covering  ; the  colour  is  a pale,  or  whitifh  grey,  the 
back  of  a deeper  call,  and  blueifh,  and  the  whole  body  is 
marked  at  the  bafe  of  each  fpine  by  a round  black  fpot,  and 
the  fins  alfo  are  fpoited.  This  fifh,  according  to  father 
Dutertre,  affords  an  amufing  fpeCfacle  when  taken  with  the 
hook  and  line  baited  with  a piece  of  crab,  or  other  fimilar 
fubftance  ; after  having  played  round  the  bait  for  fome  time, 
it  makes  various  efforts  to  feizeit,  and  at  length  faftens  upon 
it  with  a fudden  fpring  ; but  finding  itfelf  fecured,  it  exhibits 
every  mark  of  anger,  inflating  its  body,  and  elevating  its 
fpines  to  the  higheft  poffible  degree,  and  at  intervals  ruihing 
with  unavailing  impetuolity  upon  the  pliable  line,  or  beating 
about,  as  if  endeavouring  to  wound  in  all  directions.  Till 
having  at  laft  tired  itfelf  by  ineffectual  ftrugg’es,  it  fuddeniy 
expels  the  air  from  its  body,  and  becomes  entirely  flaccid  ; 
buc,  on  being  drawn  to  the  fhore,  it  once  more  revives,  re- 
doubles its  rage,  and  again  inflates  its  body,  and  in  this  itate  it 
is  allowed  to  remain,  with  length  of  line  fufficient  to  admit  it 
to  expend  its  ilrength  in  rolling  about  the  fhore,  as  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  touch  it  without  danger  till  alter  its  death.  This 
fpecies  is  a native  of  the  Indian  and  American  feas,  and  is 
conlidered  as  a coarfe  and  worthlefs  fifh,  though  fometimes 
eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weft  Indian  iflands.  The 
fkin  of  this  fifh  is  occafionally  taken  off  entire,  and  being 
dried  in  an  inflated,  or  diftended  ftate,  ferves  the  purpofe  of 
a lantern,  being  fufpended  by  the  tail,  and  having  the  lighted 
candle  placed  in  the  iniide  of  the  mouth.  One  of  the  fup- 
pofed varieties  of  the  fea  porcupine  is  of  a fomewhat  rounded 
form,  with  fliort  triangular  fpines ; another  is  roundifh,  with 
the  fpines  triangular  at  the  bafe ; and  a third  conic  oblong, 
with  the  fpines  long,  and  a little  rounded. 
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Atinga.  Oblong  ; fpineson  the  body  round.  Bloch.  See. 

A fpecies  much  refembiing  the  former,  but  of  a more 
lengthened  form;  it3  general  colour  is  grey,  deeper  on  the 
back,  and  tinged  with  a caft  of  pink  beneath.  The  whole 
body  is  marked,  as  well  as  the  fins,  with  numerous  round 
black  fpots,  as  in  the  former  fpecies.  In  its  manners  of  life, 
it  refembhs  the  porcupine  fifti,  but  grows  to  fcarcely  more 
than  half  its  length.  The  fpecies  is  confidered  as  poifonous, 
unlefs  cleaned  with  the  greateft  care,  and,  according  to  Pifo, 
if  the  lea!!  quantity  of  the  gall  fhould  happen  to  fall  on,  and 
mix  with  the  flefti,  it  produces  the  moft  violent  fymptoms ; 
the  tongue  becomes  immoveable,  the  limbs  ftiffen,  and  a cold 
fweat  enfues,  followed  by  certain  death,  unlefs  the  poifon  be 
• expelled  by  immediate  medical  aid.  This  fiih  is  a native  of 
the  American  feas  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Orbicularis.  Body  round  and  covered  with  fhort 
fpines.  Bloch.  L’orbe  HenJJon.  Diodoti  Atinga  var  (3 , 
,L.inn. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  the  fea  of  Jamaica,' the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  Molucca  ifles  ; grows  to  the  length  of  nine 
or  ten  inches,  and  feeds  on  fheils  and  cruilaceous  animals.  In 
point  of  ihape  this  fpecies  is  almolt  fpherical  ; the  fpines 
ilrong,  and  fhort,  with  the  bafes  broad,  and  fomewhat  reti- 
culating che  fkin  ; the  colour  is  rufous  above,  beneath  paler. 
This,  like  the  former,  is  efteemed  poifonous. 

Plumieri.  Elongated,  blueifh,  with  white  fpots,  and 
contracted  neck.  Diodou  Plumieri , Cepede. 

Refembles  the  oblong  diodon,  but  is  longer  in  proportion, 
and  has  a confiderable  contraction  behind  the  head  ; the  ge- 
.neral  colour  is  blueifh,  with  numerous  fmail  round  white  fpots. 
This  fpecies  is  a native  of  the  American  feas  in  warm  lati- 
tudes, where  it  was  difcovered  by  father  Plumier. 

Liturosus.  Brownifti,  beneath  whitifh,  and  marked  on 
.the  upper  part  with  black  patches.  Shaw.  Dindon  tacbete, 
.Cepede. 

This  is  a native  of  the  Indian  feas,  and  is  deferibed  by 
Commerfon.  Its  fhape  is  rather  globular,  the  colour  brown 
above,  beneath  whitifh,  with  a large  lunate  black  fpot  on  the 
nape,  the  horns  of  which  point  towards  the  eyes.  On  each 
fide  the  body  a fomewhat  oval  patch,  fituated  above  the 
peCtoral  fin,  and  two  others  placed  tranfverfely,  the  firft  be- 
neath the  eye,  the  fecond  between  the  eye  and  pe&orai  fin  : 
throat  marked  by  a dufkv  cloud,  and  on  the  back  a round 
fpot  encircling  the  dorfal  fin;  fpines  white  with  brown  tips, 
and  confiderabiy  longer  on  the  back  than  towards  the  abdo- 
men. All  the  fins  are  greenifh. 

The  diodon  mola  of  Gmelin  is  referred  to  the  tetrodon 
.genus.  See  Tetrodon  Mola. 

DIODORI  Insula,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  of 
Ethiopia,  in  the  Arabic  gulf,  near  Egypt,  according  to 
.Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 

DIOD.OR-IDA,  a town  of  Afia.in  Mefopotamia. 

DIODORUS,  in  Biography,  a difeiple  of  the  Megaric 
fchool,  was  a native  of  Caria,  and  a great  adept  in  that  kind 
of  verbal  combat  which  prevailed  among  perions  of  his  feci. 
It  is  faid  that  a queftion  was  propofed  to  him  in  the  pre- 
fence of  Ptolemy  Soter,  by  Stilpo,  one  of  his  fraternity, 
which  he  required  time  to  anfwer  ; and  on  this  account  he 
was  ridiculed  by  Ptolemy,  and  denominated  Chrqnus.  Mor- 
tified at  this  defeat,  he  wrote  a book  on  the  quellmn,  and, 
nevertheiefs,  died  of  vexation.  He  is  the  reputed  author  of 
the  famous  argument  or  fopbifm  again!!  motion  : if  any 
body  be  moved,  it  is  moved  either  in  the  place  where  it  is, 
or  in  a place  where  it  is  not,  for  nothing  can  ad  or  fuffer 
where  it  is  not ; and,  therefore,  there  is  no  luch  thing  as 
motion.  Diodorus  was  fuitabiy  recompenfed  for  the  inven- 
tion of  this  fophifm.  Having  diflocated  his  ihoulder,  the 


furgeon,  who  was  fent  for,  kept  him  for  fome  time  in  torture, 
whild  be  proved,  from  his  own  mode  of  reaforing,  that  the 
bone  could  not  have  moved  out  of  its  place.  He  has  been 
improperly  reckoned  among  the  atomic  p'nibfophtr3. 
Brucker’s  Hit!.  Phil,  by  Enf.  vol.  i. 

Diodorus,  a Peripatetic  philofopher,  with  whom  the 
uninterrupted  fucceffion  ot  the  Peripatetic  fchooLterminated. 

Diodorus,  named  Siculus,  an  ancient  hiftorian,  who 
flouriftied  in  the  times  of  Julius  and  Auguftus  Csefar, 
was  a native  of  Agyrium  in  Sicily.  He  devoted  him- 
felf  to  the  compofition  of  hiftory,  and  fpent  thirty  years 
in  his  Rudies  and  enquiries,  travelling  to  the  very  places  in 
Europe  and  Afia,  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  important 
tranfadions,  and  invelligating  the  fads  with  the  greateft  care 
and  attention.  A fmail  part  of  his  labours  has  come  down 
to  our  times.  His  great  work  was  entitled  Bi0.io9m»  iro- 
pixw\  or  “ The  Hilloric  Library,”  in  forty  books  on  Uni- 
verfal  Hiftory,  of  which  only  fifteen  and  fome  fragments  re- 
main. This  hillory  was  divided  into  the  periods  before  the 
Trojan  war,  and  from  that  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  and 
thence  to  the  commencement  of  Csfar’s  wars  in  Gaul.  His 
ftyle  is  commended  by  Photius,  a3  being  that  kind  of  middle 
didion  which  is  fuitable  to  hiftory  ; but  others  have  not 
thought  fo  favourably  of  it.  He  has  been  charged  with 
chronological  errors,  fable,  and  trivial  narrative  ; but  the 
fabulous  hiflory  of  the  early  ageB  has  been  alleged  as  an 
apology.  Upon  the  whble,  his  hiftory  is  valuable,  and  we 
have  to  regret  the  lofs  of  his  la  ft  books.  The  bell  editions 
of  this  work  are  thofe  by  Stephanus,  Par,  1559  ; of  Rhc- 
domannus,  Hanau,  1604;  and  of  Wtffeltngius,  in  two  vols. 
fol.  Amfterd.  1746. 

Diodorus,  defeended  from  a good  family,  wa3  probably 
born  at  Antioch,  in  which  city  he  long  rtfided,  and  was  or- 
dained biftiop  of  Tarfus,  in  Cilicia,  about  the  year  378.  He 
died  in  394,  or  fooner.  Whilft  he  was  prefbyter,  he  had 
the  direction  of  a fchool  in  or  near  Antioch,  where  he  in- 
ftru&ed  young  perfons  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  principles  of  religion.  The  moft  eminent  of  his  dif- 
ciples  were  Maximus,  bifhop  of  Sileucia,  in  Il'auria,  Theo- 
dore, bi!hop  of  Mopfueftia,  in  Cilicia,  and  John  Chryfoftom, 
bifhop  of  Conftantinople,  the  latter  of  whom  calls  him,  in 
one  of  his  orations,  his  father.  He  was  a firm  adherent  to 
the  orthodox  caufe  under  the  perfecutions  of  the  Arians, 
and  conduced  himfelf  with  fo  much  prudence,  that  he  Teems 
to  have  enjoyed  a peaceable  epifeopate  till  his  death.  In 
the  firft  council  of  Conftantinople  he  wan  heid  in  fuch  re- 
fptdl,  as  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  bifhop?,  to  wbofe  fuper- 
intendance  the  eaftern  churches  were  entrufted.  His  works 
were  numerous,  and  confiiled  of  apologies  for  the  Chriftian 
religion,  controverfial  treatife3  again!!  the  Manichers,  &c. 
and  principally  commentaries  on  almoft  all  the  books  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  and  fome  of  the  New,  which  were  deftroyed, 
as  fome  fay,  by  the  Arians,  and,  according  to  others,  by  the 
Athanafians.  Some  fragments  fl.il!  remain,  which  are  found 
in  the  Catena  Patrum  Gnecorum.  The  lofs  of  his  writings 
is  the  more  to  be  deplored,  as  they  difplayed  great  learning, 
the  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture  by  adhering  to  the  literal 
fenfe,  and  an  acquaintance  with  Origen’s  Hexapla.  Diodo- 
rus is  much  commended  by  Theodoret,  Bafil,  and  other 
fathers  of  the  church.  Suidas  lias  given  a catalogue  of  his 
works,  extracted  from  the  fragments  of  Theodore.  Cave’s 
PI.  L.  vol.  i.  ad  Ssec.  Arian.  Lardner’s  Cred.  vol.  iii. 

DIODURUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Gaul, 
fituated,  according  to  the  Itinerary  ol  Antonine,  between 
Durocaffes  (Dreux)  and  Lutetia,  and  fuppofed  by  D’Ar.- 
ville  to  be  Jouare,  near  Pontchartrain. 

DIOECESIS,  Aiewas-if,  among  the  Romans,  a prefedure 
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federal  provinces  joined  together,  under  the  fame  govern* 
or,  caded  prtefedftus,  See  Prefect  and  Diocese. 

DIOECIA,  in  Botany,  (from  A,-,  double,  and  oixix,  a houfe,) 
the  2 2d  ciafs  of  the  lexual,  or  artificial  tyftem  of  Liffnams, 
containing  fuch  plants  as  have  barren,  or  male,  flowers 
on  oim  individual,  and  fertile,  or  female,  ones  on  another  of 
the  fame  fpecies.  Such  flowers  are  termed  dioecious  ; (fee 
Dioici,  Flores.)  This  ciafs  is  ffridfly  natural  and  invari- 
able only  when  the  two  kinds  of  flowers  differ  in  other  parts 
of  their  ftrudture,  belides  their  dfential  difference  in  the 
organs  of  impregnation,  as  in  the  Hop,  Humulus  Lupulus, 
-becaufe  fuch  flowers  can  never  vary  lo  a 3 to  become  united. 
A flmllar  difference  of  flrudf ure,  however,  in  the  acceffory 
parts  of  the  bioffoms,  is  much  more  prevalent  in  the  ciafs 
Monoecia,  whofe  barren  and  fertile  flowers  grow  on  the 
fame  plant,  like  the  Oak,  the  Hafel,  the  Walnut,  &c.,  than 
in  the  Dioecia.  See  Sm.  I11  trod,  to  Botany,  47c. 

The  Orders  of  this  ciafs  are  reckoned  but  eight  in  the 
work  lait  cited,  though  Linnaeus  makes  them  much  more 
numerous.  They  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  number  or  con- 
nection of  the  ftamens,  and  are  called,  i.  Monandria , 
2.  Dtandria , (of  which  Sallx,  the  Willow,  is  an  example,) 
4.  Triandria,  4.  Tetrandria,  5.  Pentandria,  (containing  the 
Hop,  Hemp,  Piltacia-nut,  and  fome  others,)  6.  Hexandrla, 
7.  Polyandrla,  (comprifing  a 1 dioecious  plants  with  eight  or 
more  itamens.)  and  3.  Monadelphia,  in  which  the  filaments 
are  united  ; of  this  laft  the  Fir,  Yew,  and  Juniper,' are  in- 
ftances.  S. 

DIOGENES,  in  Biography , a famous  philofopher  of  the 
Cynic  fedt,  was  born  in  the-  3d  year  of  the  9 ill  Olympiad, 
B.  C.  414,  at  Sinope,  a city  of  Pontus.  His  father  was  a 
banker,  who,  being  convidted  of  debafing  the  public  coin, 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  country.  This  circumftance  occa- 
fioned  the  removal  of  his  fon  to  Athens,  where  he  offered 
himfelf  as  a pupil  to  Antifthenes,  who,  being  in  a peevifh  hu- 
mour, refufed  to  admit  him.  As  he  flill  perfifted  in  his  ap- 
plication, the  furly  philofopher  lifted  up  his  ftaff  to  repulfe 
him,  upon  which  young  Diogenes  faid  ; “ Beat  me  if  you 
pleafe  ; I will  be  your  fcholar.”  Antifthenes,  at  length, 
received  him  ; and  he  became  his  intimate  companion  and 
friend.  Having  thus  chofen  hi3'  mailer,  he  adopted  his 
principles,  and  refembled  him  in  charadfer  : determining  to 
diflinguifh  himfelf  by  a contempt  of  riches  and  honours,  and 
by  his  indignation  again!!  luxury.  He  wore  a coatfe  cloak  ; 
carried  a wallet  and  a ftaff ; made  the  porticoe,  and  other 
public  places,  his  habitation  ; and  depended  upon  cafual 
contributions  for  his  daily  bread.  Difappointed  in  obtaining 
a cell  as  foon  as  he  expedted,  he  is  faid  to  have  taken  up  his 
abode  in  a tub,  or  large  open  veffel,  in  the  “ Metroum.” 
This  tub,  which  was  probably  not  a fettled  refidence,  but  a 
temporary  exprtfflon  of  indignation  and  contempt,  is  cele- 
brated by  Juvenal,  (Sat.  xiv.  v.  308.) 

“ Dobs  nudi,  &c.” 

“ Safe  in  his  tub,  the  naked  Cynic  lives 

Fearlefs  of  fire  : break  up  his  houfe  ; next  day 
Brings  him  a new  one,  or  repairs  the  old.’’ 

This  tub  is  ridiculed  by  Lucian  (De  Scrib.  Hid.)  and  men- 
tioned by  Seneca  (Ep.  90.)  ; but  no  notice  ri  taken  of  this 
circumftance  by  other  ancient  writers  who  have  mentioned 
this  philofopher;  not  even  by  Epictetus,  who  (Ap.  Arr, 
1.  iii.  Diff.  24.)  relates  feveral  particulars  of  his  life. 
Whether  this  piece  of  hi  Tory  be  true  or  not,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  his  having  pradt'fed  the  moil  hardy  felf-controul, 
and  the  mod  rigid  abftinence,  and  of  his  having  depended 
upon  charity  for  his  fcancy  fupport.  In  conformity  to  the 
princip'es  which  he  had  adopted,  and  the  character  he  fwf- 
Vol.  XI. 


taiiud,  he  reprehended  the  Athenians,  and  efpecialiy  thofe 
of  the  higher  ranks,  with  great  freedom  and  fierpHfs.  H * 
reproofs,  however,  though  very  pungent, .manifefted  fo  much 
ingenuity,  as  to  excite  even  the  admiration  of  thofe  again!! 
whom  they  were  chre&ed.  He  uniformly  inculcated  pa- 
tience of  labour  and  pain,  frugality,  temperance,  and  an  en- 
tire contempt  of  pleafure.  But  though  his  rigid  difeipline 
procured  for  him  from  fome  rtfpecf  and  admiration,  it 
fubjedttd  him  to  contempt  and  indignity  from  others. 
But  to  one  and  the  other  he  appeared  equally  indifferent, 
and  preferved  on  all  occafions  a perfect  feif-ci  mmar.d. 

Diogenes,  in  his  old  age,  is  faid  to  have  failed  to  the 
ifland  of  Atgir.a  ; and  having  met  with  pirates,  lie  was  car- 
ried into  Crete,  and  expefed  to  public  faie.  Being  aflted 
what  he  could  do  ? he  replied,  “ I can  govern  men,  and 
therefore  fell  me  to  one  who  wants  a mailer  Xeniades,  a 
wealthy  Corinthian,  being  ftruck  by  this  lingular  reply, 
purchafed  him  ; upon  which  Diogenes  told  him,  “ 1 (nail 
be  more  ufefui  to  you  as  your  phyfieian,  than  as  your  Have.” 
Upon  their  arrival  at  Corinth,  Xeniades  gave  him  his  liberty, 
and  committed  to  his  direction  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  the  management  of  his  domefiic  concerns. 
Xeniades  had  fo  much  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  his  judg- 
ment and  fidelity,  that  he  ufed  to  fay.  the  gods  had  lent  a 
good  genius -to  his  houfe.  He  accuftomed  his  pupils  to 
the  difeipline  of  the  Cynic  fed,  and  took  greater  pains  to 
inure  them  to  habits  of  felf-command,  than  to  inftrudl  them 
in  the  elements  of  fcience.  However,  he  was  not  negligent 
in  teaching  them  Itffons  of  moral  wifdom,  which  he  incul- 
cated by  fententious  maxims:  and  he  allowed  them  the 
moderate  ufe  of  athletic  exercifes  and  hunting.  The  young 
men,  plcafed  with  their  preceptor,  treated  him  with  refpecl, 
and  recommended  him  to  their  parents.  During  his  refi- 
dence  at  Corinth,  he  frequently  attended  the  affemblies  of 
the  people  at  the  Craneum,  a place  in  its  vicinity,  and  at 
the  lithmian  games.  Here  he  appeared  tinder  the  charadler 
of  a cenfor,  feverely  lafhing  the  lollies  of  the  times,  and 
inculcating  rigid  leffons  of  fobricty  and  virtue.  At  one  of 
thefe  affemblies  the  conference  between  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Diogenes  is  faid  to  have  happened.  Plutarch  re- 
lates the  llory  thus  : Alexander  received  the  congratulations 
of  all  ranks  on  his  being  appointed,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  to  the  command  of  the  Grecian  army  in  their  pro- 
jedfed  expedition  againff  the  Perlians.  Diogenes  was  abfent 
on  this  occafion,  and  Alexander  expreffed  his  fu'prife  at  this 
circumftance.  Wifhing  to  gratify  his  curiofity  by  the  fight 
of  fuch  a philofopher  as  Diogenes,  he  vilited  the  Craneum, 
where  he  found  the  philofopher  fitting  in  his  tub  in  the  fun. 
The  king  came  up  to  him  in  the  crowd,  and  faid,  “ I am 
Alexander  the  Great ;”  to  which  Diogenes  replied,  in  a 
furly  tone,  “ and  I am  Diogenes  the  Cynic.”  Alexander, 
requefting  to  know  if  he  could  render  him  any  fervice,  re- 
ceived for  anfwer,  “ Yes,”  fays  he,  “ do  not  Hand  between 
me  and  the  fun.”  Alexander,  furprifed  at  the  magnanimity 
of  this  reply,  faid  to  his  friends,  “ It  I were  not  Alexander, 

I would  be  Diogenes.”  There  are  feveral  circumHances  i;t 
this  narrative,  which  fuggeft  fome  doubts  as  to  its  truth  ; 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  Diogenes,  who,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 nth  Olympiad,  when  Alexander  held  the 
general  affembiy  of  the  Greeks,  was  upwards  of  70  years 
old,  might  often  appear  in  the  public  walks  of  Corinth,  and 
that  Alexander,  indulging  a curiofity  to  fee  a man  of  his 
Angular  charadler,  might  put  himfelf  in  his  way : nor  Is  it 
unlikely,  that  the  furly  Cynic  might  manifeft  his  contempt 
for  kings,  by  treating  him  with  fome  kind  of  rudenefs, 
fimilar  to  what  has  been  above  related. 

As  far  as  we  can  depend  on  the  rtprefentations  of  the  an- . 
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cients,  Diogenes  was  ?.  philofopher  of  a penetrating  genius, 
not  unacquainted  with  learning,  and  deeply  verfed  in  the 
knowledge  of  mankind.  He  alfo  poffeffed  an  elevated  mind, 
fuperior  to  tiie  vicifiitudes  of  fortune,  patient  of  flittering, 
and  incapable  cf  fear.  Contented  with  a little,  he  defpiied 
the  luxuries  of  the  age.  Earnellly  defirous  of  correcting  and 
improving  the  public  manners,  he  cenfured  reigning  follies 
and  vices  with  a fteady  confidence,  fometimes  degenerating 
into  feverity.  His  freedom  gave  great  offence  to  multitudes  ; 
and,  of  courle.  he  fuffered  much  obloquy,  and  was  made 
the  fubjedt  of  ludicrous  and  difgracelul  calumny.  But  we 
can  hardly  believe  that  a perfon,  who  has  been  extolled  by 
fome  of  the  moll  eminent  philofophcrs  for  his  fobriety  and 
virtue,  and  reprefented  as  one  endowed  with  divine  wifdorn, 
fhould  have  been  capable  of  committing  the  groffelt  inde- 
cencies, fome  of  which  have  been  charged  upon  him.  The 
Itory  of  his  intercourfe  with  Lais,  the  celebrated  courtezan, 
is  inconfident  with  chronology  ; and  as  it  chiefly  depends 
on  the  teftimony  of  Athenseus,  vve  ought  to  recclieCt,  that 
this  writer  has  amaffed  a variety  of  tales  to  the  difcredit  of 
philofophy.  From  the  charge  of  philofophical  pride,  how- 
ever, the  moll  partial  advocates  of  Diogenes  cannot  acquit 
him  : hence,  he  was  led  to  treat  other  p'nilofophers,  and 
even  magidrates  and  princes,  with  contempt  ; and  he 
reproved  vice,  wherever  he  found  it,  with  bitternefs,  and 
even  with  fcurrilitv.  True  wifdom  cannot  juftify  this  con- 
duct, nor  did  it  require  his  taking  the  cloak  and  wallet  of  a 
mendicant.  The  time  and  manner  of  his  death  are  not  fatif- 
faCtorily  afcertairied.  It  ir,  mol  probable  that  he  died  at 
Corinth  of  mere  decay,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  in  the 
iff  year  of  the  1 14th  olympiad,  B.  C.  324.  He  was  buried 
honourably  by  the  Athenians  at  the  public  expence;  a co- 
lumn of  Parian  marble,  terminated  by  the  figure  of  a dog, 
was  placed  over  his  tomb  ; and  his  friends  erefted  many 
brazen  ftatues  to  bis  memory. 

The  philofophy  of  Diogenes,  which  was  practical,  con- 
fills  of  the  following  heads;. — “ Virtue  of  mind,  as  well  as 
llrength  of  body,  is  co  be  acquired  chiefly  by  exercife  and 
habit.  Nothing  can  be  accomplifhed  without  labour,  and 
every  thing  with  it.  Even  the  contempt  of  pleafure  may,  by 
habit,  become  pleafant.  All  things  belong  to  wife  men,  to 
whom  the  gods  are  friends.  The  ranks  of  iociety  originate 
from  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind,  and  are,  therefore,  to 
be  defpifed.  Laws  are  ncctffary  in  civilized  Hates  ; but  the 
happieft  condition  of  human  life  is  that  which  approaches 
the  neared  to  a date  of  nature,  in  which  ail  are  equal,  and 
virtue  is  the  only  ground  of  diftinCtion.  The  end  of  phi- 
lofophy is  to  fubdue  the  paflions,  and  prepare  men  for  every 
condition  of  life.” 

The  following  maxims  or  apothegms  of  Diogenes,  fe- 
leCted  from  a variety  of  others,  may  be  gratifying  to 
the  reader : — *'  I trample  under  foot  the  pride  of  Pia- 
to,”  faid  Diogenes,  treading  upon  his  robe.  “ Yes,” 
laid  Plato,  “ with  greater  pride  of  your  own.”  To  a 
friend,  who  advifed  him  to  indulge  himfelf  in  his  old  age, 
he  faid,  “ Would  ycu  have  me  quit  the  race  when  I have 
almod  reached  the  goal.”  Plato,  having  defined  man  a 
two-legged  animal  without  wings,  Diogenes  plucked  off 
the  feathers  from  a cock,  and  turning  him  into  the  academy, 
exclaimed,  “ See  Plato’s  man.”  In  reply  to  one  who 
afited  him  at  what  time  he  ought  to  dine,  he  faid,  “ If  you 
are  a rich  man,  when  you  will ; if  you  are  poor,  when  you 
can.”  “ How  happy’-,”  faid  one,  “ is  Callidhenes  in  living 
with  Alexander.”  “ No,”  faid  Diogenes,  “ he  is  not 
happy;  for  he  mud  dine  and  fup  when  Alexander  pleafes.” 
Plato,  difcourfing  concerning  ideas,  fpoke  of  the  abftradt 
idea  of  a table  and  a cup.  Diogenes  faid,  “ I fee  the 


table  and  the  cup,  but  not  the  idea  of  the  table  and  the 
cup.”  Plato  replied,  “ No  wonder,  for  you  have  eyes  but 
no  intellect.”  His  anfwer  to  an  invitation  from  Craterus 
to  come  and  dine  with  him  wa'S,  “ I had  rather  lick  fait  at 
Athens,  than  fit  down  to  the  richeft  fead  with  Craterus.” 
B-ing  allced  what  countryman  he  v/as,  he  replied,  “ A citi- 
zen of  the  world.”  To  one  that  reviled  him  he  faid,  “ No 
one  will  believe  you  when  you  fpeak  ill  of  me,  any  more 
than  they  would  believe  me  if  I were  to  fpeak  well  of  you.” 
Hearing  one  of  his  friends  lamenting  that  he  fhould  not  die 
in  his  own  country,  he  faid,  “ Be  not  uneafy,  from  every- 
place there  is  a paffage  to  the  regions  below.”  “ Would 
you  be  revenged  upon  your  enemy,”  faid  Diogenes,  “ be 
virtuous,  that  he  may  have  nothing  to  fay  againd  you.” 
Laertius,  1.  vi.  § 20,  &c.  Arrian  EpiCt.  1.  iii.  Diff.  21  . 
Brucker’s  Hid.  Phil,  by  Enf.  vol.  i. 

Diogenes  (not  the  Cynic),  the  ancient  Greek  writer  on 
mu  lie,  attacked  by  the  Philodemus,  whofe  abufe  of 

nmiiic  has  been  recovered  from  the  cinders  of  Herculaneum. 

Diogenes,  furnamed  the  Babylonian,  from  his  birth*, 
place,  Seleucia,  near  Babylon,  flourifhed  in  the  fecond  cen- 
tury, B C.  He  was  the  difciple  of  Chryfippus,  and  the  fuc* 
ceflfor  of  Zeno  of  Tarfus,  where  he  taught  the  principles  of 
his  feCt  with  unwearied  diligence,  and  a high  reputation. 
He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works  on  divination,  the  laws, 
learning,  &c.  which  have  been  referred  to  with  refpeft  by 
Cicero  and  others.  He  is  faid  to  have  lived  to  the  age  of 
88  years,  and  philofophized  to  the  lad.  That  he  was  highly 
edeemed  by  his  contemporaries  is  evident  from  his  being  ap- 
pointed in  conjunction  with  Carneades,  the  head  of  the 
academics,  and  Critolaus,  the  chief  of  the  peripatetic  fchool, 
to  the  embaffy  to  Rome.  As  a proof  how  well  his  practice 
conformed  to  his  principles,  we  are  told,  that  when  he  was 
once  difcourfing  againd  anger,  an  infolent  young  man,  with 
the  hope  of  expofing  him  to  the  ridicule  of  his  audience, 
fpat  upon  him,  and  otherwife  contumeHoufly  treated  him, 
upon  which  the  philofopher  obferved  with  mecknefs,  “ I am 
not  angry,  but  I am  doubthil  whether  I ought  to  be  fo.” 
Bayle.  Brucker  by  Enfield. 

Di-ogenf.s  Laertius,  fo  named  from  the  fuppofed 
place  of  his  birth,  Laerta,  or  Laertes,  in  Cilicia,  was  a Greek 
biographical  writer;  who  is  fuppoled  to  have  flourifh  d ac- 
cording to  Voffius  about  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  or  fome*  . 
what  later.  Others,  however,  have  thought  it  more  probable 
that  he  lived  under  Sevecus  and  his  fucceffors,  and  that  his 
book  of  the  “ Lives,”  See.  was  written  about  the  year  210, 
in  which  opinion  Dr.  Lardner  acquiefces.  As  an  author  the 
principal  work  of  Diogenes  is  entitled  “The  Lives,  Opi- 
nions, and  Apothegms,  of  celebrated  Philofophers,”  in  ten 
books,  which  has  been  regarded  by  fome  as  a very  valu- 
able repofitory  of  materials,  for  the  hittory  of  philofophy  ; 
but  the  character  given  of  it  by  Brucker  is,  that  the  author 
“ has  collected  from  the  ancients  with  little  judgment, 
patched  together  contradictory  accounts,  relied  upon  doubt* 
ful  authorities,  admitted  as  faCts,  many  tales  which  were  pro- 
duced in  the  fchools  of  the  fdpbifts,  and  has  been  inatten- 
tive to  methodical  arrangement.”  The  work  appears,  upon 
the  whole,  to  have  been  the  production  of  a credulous  and 
feeble  mind.  He  alfo  compofed  a book  of  epigrams,  to 
which  he  refers.  Little  of  his  hiftory  is  known,  but  he  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  inclined  to  the  Epicurean  philofophy. 
His  Life  of  Epimenides  contains  a paffage  which  ferves  to 
iliuft'-ate  the  infeription  on  the  altar  at  Athens,  To  the 
unknown  God,  mentioned  ACts,  xxvii.  16 — -23.  See 
Altar.  The  bed;  edition  of  his  “ Lives,  &c.  is  that 
of  Meibomius,  Amft.  1692,  2 vois.  qto.  with  the  obferva* 
tions  of  Menage.  Brucker’s  Hid.  Philos,  by  Endeld. 
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Diogenes  Apolloniates,  a native  of  Crete,  and  a philo- 
fopher  of  the  Ionic  ftft,  flourifhtd  about  the  17th  Olympiad, 
or  500  years  B.  C.  Having  ftudied  under  Anaximenes,  he 
fueeeeded  Anaxagoras  at  Athens,  where  he  taught  philofo- 
phy  and  eloquence  for  fome  time  with  great  reputation. 
Either  his  dodrines  were  unpopular,  or  his  fuccefo  created 
jta-loufy,  ar.d  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city  at  the  peril 
of  his  life  ; and  from  this  period  nothing  more  is  recorded 
of  him.  Little  is  known  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  L-nti- 
ments,  but  he  appears  to  have  held,  that  the  air  poffeffed  a 
divine  intelligence,  and  is  the  hill  principle  in  nature:  that 
the  number  of  worlds  is  infinite,  and  that  they  were  formed 
by  an  exertion  of  the  poweis  of  rarefaction  and  condenfa- 
tion  ; and  that  the  centre  of  the  earth,  which  is  glob-lar, 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  whole.  Moreri.  Brucker  by  Enfield. 

DIOGFNIS  Pr.omontok.ium,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
memory  of  Ethiopia,  upon  the  Arabic  guif.  Ptol. 

DIOGNETUS,  in  Bi'jgraphy,  a philofoplier,  who 
flouridud  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  who  was  one  of  the  preceptors  of  that  prince,  by  whom 
be  was  inftructed  in  philofophy,  and  other  branches  of  im- 
portant knowledge.  He  is  mentioned  with  great  refpedt 
by  Juttm,  in  vvhofe  works,  publifhed  by  Henry  Stephens 
in  1592,  an  epiftle  to  Diognetus  is  inferted.  By  Lardner, 
and  other  judicious  critics,  the  claim  of  this  epiftle  to 
authenticity  has  been  doubted.  Diognetus  was  highly 
refpeSed  by  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as  greatly  beloved 
by  his  pupil,  Marcus  Aurehus.  Lardner. 

DI01CI,  flores,  dioecious  flowers,  in  Botany , have 
ftamens  in  one  individual,  and  piftils  in  another,  on  kpaiate 
plants  of  the  fame  fpecics.  Sometimes  this  is  accompanied 
with  no  difference  in  the  other  parts  of  fuch  flowers,  as  the 
calyx  or  corolla,  and  therefore  the  organs  of  impregnation 
are  liable  to  meet  in  the  fame  flower  in  other  plants  of  the 
fame  natural  genus,  as  happens  in  Lychnis , Valeriana,  Ur- 
tica,  Rumex , &c.  They  ftil  more  frequently  meet  in  flow- 
ers of  the  fame  fpecies,  tiiat  are  partly  monoecious  or  dio- 
ecious, witnefs  m-ny  exotic  trees,  and  numerous  gndLs,  re- 
ferred by  Liniiseus  on  that  account  to  his  23d  clafs,  Poly- 
vamia,  as  well  as  our  Eng'ifh  Maple,  Sycamore  and  Afh. 
Hence,  fuch  plants  hav-  been  removed  in  the  Flora  Britan - 
nica  to  the  united  cLffts,  and  no  genera  left  in  Polygamia 
that  have  not  a difference  of  ftrudure  in  the  acceilory  parts 
of  their  flowers.  This  has  been  approved  by  all  fcientilic 
botaniffs  who  have  fubhquentiy  confidered  the  matter. 
When  flowers  are  perfctfly  monoecious  or  dioecious,  and 
fuch  diilindions  are  accompanied  by  a difference  in  their 
acceffory  parts,  as  in  'Lannichellia,  Carex,  V alifneria , and 
fome  others,  especially  when  there  is  moreover  a difference 
of  inflorefeence,  as  in  Qiiercus,  Corylus , Hamulus , &c. 

nothing  can  be  more  natural,  conftant,  or  convenient,  than 
fuch  a chara&er.  It  is  far  other  wile  when  the  male  and 
female  flowers  are  fo  much  alike,  that  there  are  rudiments  of 
each  part  in  the  contrary  flower.  Thus,  Rhodiola  is  merely 
a Sedum,  with  ineffedual  ftamens  on  one  plant,  and  abortive 
p ftols  on  another.  SeeDiCLiNiA.  S. 

DIOKO-WAR,  or  Diacovar,  in  Geography,  a town  cf 
Sclavonia  ; 16  miles  S.  W.  of  Efzek, 

DIOMEDiE,  Insula:,  in  Ancient  Geography,  iflands  of 
the  Adriatic  fea,  according  to  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny. 
They  are  now  the  iflands  of  “ Tremiti.”  One  of  thefe  iflands 
was  called  Teutria,  and  the  other  Diomedea  and  Trimetus. 
They  had  to  the  fouth  that  part  of  Italy  in  which  was 
fituated  mount  Garganus. 

DIOMEDEA,  in  Ornithology , a genus  of  the  aquatic  or 
marine  kind,  the  albatrofs  of  Englifh  navigators.  Thefe 
birds  have  the  bill  ftraight,  with  the  upper  mandible  hooked 


at  the  point,  and  the  lower  truncated  ; the  noflrils  ova], 
wide,  prominent,  and  lateral ; tongue  very  fma.l ; and  feet 
three-toed,  all  placed  forward. 

Species. 

Exulans.  White,  back  and  wings  lineated  with  white; 
bill  pale  yellow,  legs  flefli  colour;  quill-feathers  black  ; tad 
rounded  and  lead  colour.  Gmel.-^— Diomedea  exulans,  Lu>n. — ~ 
Plautus  albatrus,  Klein. — Fchaiki,  Pallas — Man  of  war 
bird,  Grew. — Wandering  albatrofs,  ArCt.  Zool. 

This  fort  of  albatrofs  is  larger  than  the  fwan,  meafuring 
from  three  to  four  feet  in  length  ; and  its  general  expanfion 
between  the  wings,  when  opened  and  ftretched  out,  ahosit 
ten  feet.  Many  voyagers  ipeak  of  them  as  far  exceeding 
even  thefe  dimenfions.  One  expanding  to  the  breadth  of 
eleven  feet  feven  inches,  is  mentioned  in  Patkinfon’s  voyage, 
another  of  twtlve  feet  in  the  Bankfian  MS.  One  in-  the 
Leverian  colle&lon  is  faid  to  have  meafured  thirteen  feet  j 
and  if  we  may  credit  Ives,  an  albatrols  of  this  kind  was  (hot 
off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  expanded  feventeen  feet 
and  a half.  The  bill  of  this  bird  is  of  a duty  yellow  ; the 
crown  of  the  head  pale  cinereous  brown,  arid  the  legs  flefsi 
colour.  The  young  birds  are  faid  to  be  brown,  becoming 
gradually  whiter  as  they  advance  towards  maturity. 

Albacroffts  are  very  abundant  in  many  parts  without 
the  tiopics,  both  to  the  north  and  fouth  ward,  and  are 
in  particular  found  in  every  temperate  fouthern  latitude  as 
far  as  the  polar  regions  have  been  yet  explored.  Forlter 
tells  us,  they  are  never  feen  in  the  torrid  zone.  They  are  feen 
in  vail  flocks  in  Kamtfchatka,  and  the  adjacent  iflands,  about 
the  end  of  June,  and  their  arrival  is  a lure  prefage  of  the 
Ihoals  of  fiih  approaching.  They  are  voracious  birds,  and 
often  fwailow  a fiflt  of  four  or  live  pounds  weight;  but  as 
they  cannot  take  the  whole  of  it  into  their  ftomach  at  once, 
tney  are  often  caught  with  the  tail  hanging  out  of  their 
mouth,  and  in  this  fituation  are  knocked  down  themfelves  by 
the  natives.  When  caught,  they  defend  themfelves  lloutly 
with  the  bill;  their  cry  is  harfh  and  difagretable,  and  re- 
fembles  the  braying  of  the  afs,  or  rath’  r,  according  to  Clay- 
ton, that  of  a trumpet,  fuch  as  the  children  buy  at.  fairs. 
They  are  known  to  breed  in  Patagonia  and  the  Falkland 
iflands.  and  part  of  New  Zea'and  bears  the  name  of  Alba- 
trofs Point  from  this  cironmltance.  The  neif  is  made  on 
the  ground  with  earth,  its  flrape  is  round,  Hands  about  a 
foot  in  height,  and  is  indented  at  the  top.  The  egg  is 
larger  than  that  of  a goofe,  of  a white  colour,  with  a few 
dull  (pots  at  the  broadclt  end  ; thefe  eggs  are  efleemed  good 
for  eating,  but  poffefs  this  remarkable  peculiarity,  that  the 
white  never  becomes  hard  by  boiling. 

Wh  lie  the  female  is  fitting,  the  male  is  conffantly  on  the 
wing,  and  fupplies  her  with  food  ■ and  during  this  time  they 
are  10  tame,  as  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  pufhed  off  the  nelt 
while  their  eggs  are  taken  out.  But  their  chief  ddlruftion 
arifes  from  the  perfecution  of  the  New  Zealand  falcon,  which 
the  moment  the  female  gets  off  the  nefi,  darts  upon  it,  and 
flies  away  with  the  eggs.  The  albatrofs  itfelf  has  its  enemies 
likewife,  particularly  a fort  of  gull  of  a dark  colour,  like 
the  fkua.  This  wily  antagonift,  aware  of  his  inferiority  of 
ftrength,  endeavours  to  attack  the  albatrofs  underneath,  and 
to  prevent  which,  the  latter  is  obliged  to  fettle  on  the  water. 
Thefe  birds  are  often  taken  by  the  natives  of  Kamtfchatka, 
by  means  of  a hook  baited  with  a fiih : they  are  caught 
chiefly  fo'r  the  fake  of  their  inteftines,  a particular  part  of 
which  is  blown  up  as  a bladder,  and  ferves  as  fl  >ats  to  buoy 
up  their  nets  in  filhing.  Of  the  bonts  they  make  tobacco 
pipes,  needle  cafes,  and  other  ufeful  things ; the  flelh  is  not 
in  much  requeft,  being  hard  and  unfavoury.  Hawkefworth, 
4 Qz  however 
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however,  mentions  that  they  were  eaten  by  our  voyagers : 
as  foon  as  caught,  they  were  fkinnt  d,  and  {halted  in  fait  water 
til!  next  morning;  then  parboiled,  and  the  liquor  being 
thrown  away,  ft  c wed  with  frefn  water  till  tender,  and  being 
fervtd  up  with  favoury  fauce,  they  were  much  commended. 
The  albatrofs  feeds  chiefly  on  marine  animals. 

Two  varieties  of  the  fptcics  exulans  are  deferibed  in  the 
Qmelinian  Syftema,  one  of  which  is  brown,  with  the  upper 
oart  blacltifti  ; the  bill  red,  with  the  tip  biackifh,  down  cine- 
reous, and  whitilh  towards  the  head.  Ti;e  other  is  white; 
the  region  of  the  fhoulders,  wings,  and  tail,  biackifh  brown  ; 
head,  and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  deep  draw  colour;  and 
the  tipper  mandible  white  or  reddilh,  the  lower  red,  with  a 
white  kee’. 

SpadiceA.  Deep  chefnut,  front,  orbits,  chin,  throat, 
lower  quill-feathers,  abdomerxand  legs  white;  bill  ochrace- 
ous  white.  Diomede  a Jpadicea,  Grntl.  Chocolate  albatrofs , 
Cock’s  Voyage. 

This  is  fmailer  than  the  foregoing,  meafuring  little  more 
than  three  feet  in  length.  The  plumage  is,  i:i  general,  ci  a 
fine  deep  chocolate,  palcft  beneath  ; the  tail  is  fhort  and 
rounded,  and  the  legs  biueifh  white,  with  white  claws.  This 
varies  in  having  more  or  lefs  white  about  the  head,  and  in- 
habits the  South  feas.  A kind  of  albatrofs,  entirely  of  a 
grey  brown  colour,  with  the  bl  1 and  legs  pale,  is  found  in 
China,  and  has  been  conTiderLd  as  a varitty  of  this  fpecies : 
its  length  is  two  inches  and  a half. 

Chlororh  ynchos.  White;  bill  black;  keel  of  the 
upper  mandible  and  bafe  of  ihe  lower  yellow  ; body  above 
black  blue,  beneath  white.  Gmel.  Tellow  tiofed  albatrofs. 
Lath. 

Length  about  three  feet  and  breadth  feven,  the  bill 
black,  with  the  upper  ridge  and  tip  yellow,  and  the  bafe  of 
the  under  mandible  is  aifo  yellow.  The  head  is  grey,  and 
between  the  bill  and  eyes  is  an  obfeure  black  fpot,  and  an- 
other over  the  eye.  The  hind  part  of  the  neck  is  dufky,  the 
lower  part  white ; back,  fcapulars,  and  wings  dufky  blue 
black  ; rump  and  under  part  of  the  body  white  ; the  tail 
dufky ; the  legs  pale  yellowifh  white,  with  the  fore  part  and 
webs  dufky.  This  fpecies  is  met  with  iu  the  fouthern  he- 
mifphere  from  30  to  60  degrees  round  the  pole.  This  bird 
is  obferved  to  fly  about  five  or  fix  feet  above  the  furface  of 
the  water. 

Fuliginosa.  Brown;  head,  bill,  tail,  quill  feathers  and 
daws,  footy  brown  ; area  of  the  eyes  white.  Gmel.  Sooty 
or  brown  albatrofs , Foifter.  Albatrofs  with  a white  eye- 
brow, Cook’s  Voyage. 

Inhabits  the  feas  within  the  Antartic  circle,  is  about  the 
fize  of  a goofe,  and  meafures  about  three  feet  in  length.  The 
bill  is  black  ; the  irides  pale  yellow ; at  each  angle  of  the 
eye  a nictitating  membrane.  The  general  colour  of  the 
plumage  is  brown  ; the  head  and  tail  inclining  to  black  or 
foot  colour ; for  a fmail  fpace  above,  behind  and  beneath 
the  eye,  the  feathers  are  white,  but  not  on  the  fore  part  of 
it ; the  quills  and  tail  are  dark  brown,  nearly  black  ; the 
Ihafts  of  both  white,  and  the  latter  pointed;  legs  pale 
brownifh  lead  colour  ; claws  black. 

Obferved  throughout  the  fouthern  ocean  within  the  An- 
tartic circle. 

dioMedes,  in  Biography , was  fon  of  Tydeus,  king  of 
Etolia,  and  afeerwards  king  ol  Argos  himfelf.  He  led  his 
fubjeds  to  Troy  in  numbers  fufficient  to  man  eighty  fhips  ; 
hence  he  became  one  of  the  principal  commanders  at  the 
Frojan  war,  and  Homer  has  made  him  one  of  the  moil  dif- 
tinguiihed  heroes  of  his  Iliad.  After  the  deftriiction  of 
Troy  he  returned  to  Argos,  where  he  is  faid  to  have  found 
his  wife  conne&ed  with  an.  adulterer,  and  plotting  with  him 


againft  the  life  of  her  hufband.  He  therefore  embarked 
again,  and  after  much  travelling,  fettled  with  the  companions 
of  Iris  fortunes  at  Daunia,  on  the  Adriatic  coall  of  Italy, 
where  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  king,  and  founded  the 
city  of  Argyrippa,  afterwards  called  Arpi.  Gen.  Biog. 

Diomedes,  in  Geography , the  name  of  an  ifland  near 
the  promontory  of  Siberia,  on  the  N.  E.  point  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

DIOMEDIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Dautiian  diftrdft,  mentioned  by  Virgil. 

DIOMEDIS  Insula,  an  ifland  of  Italy,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  gulf  which  lies  to  the  eaft  of  Aquileia.  It  is  now 
called  Beforle. 

Diomedis  Stabulum , a town  of  Thrace,  which  belonged 
to  king  Diomedes,  called  by  Mela  “ Diomedis  Turns.” 

Diomedis  Avis , in  Ornithology , the  name  of  a bird  of 
the  web  footed  kind,  with  a {lender  beak,  hooked  at  the  end, 
and  with  its  hinder  toe  not  connected  by  the  membrane  that 
joins  the  reft.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  a common  hen,  but  its 
neck  and  legs  are  much  longer;  its  colour  is  a dufky,  and 
fomewhat  greyifh  brown,  and  under  the  belly  there  is  more 
or  lef3  white  ; its  beak  is  of  a fine  red,  or  in  fome  of  a yel- 
low ifh  colour,  with  a black  end.  It  is  found  in  the  Infula 
Diomede?.,  nrtw  called  Tremiti,  in  the  Adriatic  fea,  and  is 
faid  to  be  peculiar  to  that  place.  See  Shear  -Water. 

DION,  in  Biography , an  illuftrious  inhabitant  of  Syracufe, 
who,  deriving  an  ample  inheritance  from  his  father,  Hippa- 
rinus,  became  a diiciple  of  Plato,  invited  by  Dionyfius  the 
Elder  to  his  court  at  Syracufe.  The  philofopher  was 
highly  pleafed  with  his  fcholar,  and  fpeaks  in  high  terms  of 
bis  attention  and  proficiency.  Being  a -philofopher  in  prac- 
tice, as  weil  as  fpeculation,  Dion  Heaped  the  diffolutenefs 
of  the  licentious  capital,  attached  himfelf  to  the  caufe  of 
liberty,  and  took  part  with  his  preceptor  in  the  perfections 
which  he  underwent  from  the  tyrant.  He  was  nearly 
connefted  with  Dionyfius  by  having  married  his  daughter, 
and  by  his  filter's  being  one  of  his  wives ; and  he  was  alfa 
much  efteemed  by  him,  fo  as  to  be  employed  in  feveral  im- 
portant embaffies.  At  the  acccffion  of  Dionyfius  the 
Younger,  B.  C.  366,  he  maintained  confiderabie  influence 
by  virtue  of  his  character  and  his  wealth.  At  his  requeft, 
Plato  was  again  invited  to  the  Syracufan  court ; and,  in 
order  to  counteract  his  authority,  the  courtiers  obtained  the 
recal  of  Philiftus,  a man  notorious  for  his  adherence  to  arbi- 
trary principles.  This  fadlion  determined  to  fupplant  the 
credit  of  Dion  and  his  favourite  philofopher  ; and  availed 
themfelves  of  a real  or  fuppofititious  letter,  to  fix  upon  him 
the  charge  of  treafon.  Dion,  precluded  from  felf-defence, 
was  tranfported  to  Italy ; and  from  thence  proceeded  to 
Greece,  where  he  was  received  with  great  honour.  At 
Athens  he  attended  the  academy,  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
conferred  upon  him  the  freedom  of  their  ftate.  At  length 
Dionyfius  became  jealous  of  his  popularity,  flopped  his  re- 
mittance, confifcated  his  eftates,  and  compelled  his  wife, 
who  had  been  left  at  Syracufe  as  an  hoftage,  to  marry  an- 
other perfon.  Dion,  juftly  incenltd  at  this  ufage,  deter- 
mined to  expel  Dionyfius.  Plato  refilled  his  intention  ; 
but,  encouraged  by  other  friends,  he  affembled  a body  of 
troops,  and,  with  a fmail  force,  failed  for  Sicily,  and  landed 
at  Minoa,  a town  belonging  to  the  Carthaginians.  Avail- 
ing himfelf  of  the  abfence  of  Dionyfius  upon  an  expedition 
to  Italy,  he  advanced  to  the  capital,  and  was  received  at  the 
gates  of  the  city,  arnidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
At  length  Dionyfius  arrived  ; but,  after  feveral  confli&s 
and  ineffeftual  propofals  of  accommodation,  he  was  obliged 
to  make  his  efcape  to  Italy.  Dion,  poffeffing  to  a great 
degree  the  aufterity  and  referve  of  a philofopher,  was  fup- 
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planted  in  the  popular  efteem  by  Pleraclides,  a Syracufan 
exile,  and  obliged  to  make  his  retreat  to  Leontium.  The 
inhabitants  of  Syracufe  were  foon  after  reduced  to  dffirefs 
by  an  armament  fent  againft  them  by  Dionyfius  ; and  a 
deputation  was  fent  to  Dion,  imploring  hss  affittance.  The 
phflofopher,  burying  in  oblivion  the  flight  he  had  received, 
and  anxious  only  for  the  welfare  of  the  ftate,  determined  to 
make  an  attempt  for  its  deliverance.  Accordingly,  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  a body  of  troops,  who  declared  their 
readinefs  to  follow  him  to  death  or  victory,  and  found  the 
city  in  the  Ialt  extremity  of  dcfolation  and  terror.  Having 
pardoned  the  machinations  of  Hcraclides  and  his  adherents, 
who  fumndered  themfeives  into  his  hands,  he  gained  poi- 
ftffion  of  the  citadel,  and  entered  it  in  prefence  of  the  ap- 
plauding citizens.  At  the  gate  he  was  mot  by  bis  filter, 
leading  his  fan  and  his  wife  Arete.  The  two  former  were 
embraced  by  him,  while  the  latter  ftooi  by  unnoticed,  and 
diifolvfd  in  tears.  At  length  his  tendernefs  was  awakened, 
and,  embracing  her,  he  fent  her  with  his  fon  to  his  houfs. 
Having  eftabiiffied  the  Syracufans  in  pofftffion  of  their 
citadel,  be  difiniffed  his  guards,  and  retired  to  the  condition 
of  a private  citizen.  As  foon  as  public  tranquillity  was  re~ 
ftored,  inteftine  factions  revived.  Heraclides  was  among  the 
foremoll  of  the  malcontents,  and  Dion  was  perfuaded  to 
affaffinate  him.  This  fatal  deed  robbed  him  of  all  mental 
peace,  and  his  imagination  was  henceforth  haunted  with 
avenging  furies.  Having  loft  his  fon  by  a premature  and 
voluntary  death,  an  Athenian,  who  was  his  intimate  friend, 
formed  a confpiracy  againft  his  life.  Burfting  into  his  houfe, 
the  traitor  feized  his  perfon,  and,  whilft  Dion  Itruggled, 
his  murderers,  being  unprovided  with  weapons,  could  not 
difpatch  him,  till  they  were  fupplied  through  a window  with 
a dagger.  The  death  of  Dion  happened  about  the  year  354 
B.  C.  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age.  His  filter  and  wife,  and 
a pofthumous  infant  of  which  his  wife  was  delivered,  were 
foon  after  put  to  death.  The  Syracufans  afterwards  cherish- 
ed his  memory  as  their  deliverer,  and  honoured  him  with  a 
•public  monument.  Plut.  Vit.  Dion.  Rollin’s  Anc.  Hift. 
vol.  iv. 

Dion  Cassius  Cocceianus,  was  a native  ©f  Nice,  in  Bi- 
tbynia,  and  the  fon  of  Apronianus,  who  was  prefect  of  Bithy- 
nia  at  the  acceffion  of  Adrian.  Dion  was  a fenator  of  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  and  entrufted  with  feveral  govern- 
ments and  pofts  of  dignity  under  the  fucceeding  emperors. 
He  was  twice  conful ; the  fecond  time  as  colleague  to  the 
emperor  Alexander  Severus,  A.  D.  229.  His  rigorous 
difeipline,  when  he  commanded  the  Pannonian  legions,  ex- 
cited a tumult  and  a combination  againft  him,  which  endan- 
gered his  life.  But  he  retired  from  Rome,  and  faffed  the 
greater  period  of  his  confullhip  in  Campania.  He  after- 
wards returned  to  his  native  country,  and  finifhed  his  days 
in  tranquillity.  Twenty-two  years  of  his  life  were  devoted 
to  the  compofition  of  a Roman  hiltory  in  the  Greek  ian- 
o-uage,  comorehending,  in  eight  books,  the  whole  pcnod 
from  the  origin  of  the  Roman  ftate  to  his  own  times.  Ten 
years  were  employed  in  collecting  materials,  and  twelve  more 
in  digefting  and  arranging  them.  To  this  work,  as  he  in- 
forms us,  he  was  impelled  by  a vifion,  which  occurred  to 
him  the  night  after  he  had  received  the  emperor  Severus’s 
thanks  for  a treatife  which  he  had  compofed  on  the  prefages 
that  had  announced  the  elevation  of  that  prince.  This  cir- 
eumllance  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  he  was  not  only  fuper- 
fiitious,  but  inclined  to  adulation  ; and,  indeed,  his  hiflory 
is  evidently  partial  to  Caefar  and  his  party,  whilft  it  abufes 
Cicero,  Brutus,  Seneca,  and  other  patriots.  His  ftyle, 
however,  is  clear  and  eafy,  and  he  has  interfperfed  a variety 
sf  judicious  reflections.  Of  the  So  books,  the  ii.ft  34 


and  part  of  the  33th  are  loft.  The  25;  following  are  extant, 
but  the  latter  fix  in  an  abridged  il.it  • ; the  lalt  20  "are  alfo 
loft,  except  a few  fragments.  We  have,  h >wever,  an  epi- 
tome of  his  work  from  the  time  of  Pi.npey  to  the  end  of  it 
in  the  reign  of  Severus,  which  was  made  by  John  Xipailinus, 
nephew  to  the  patriarch  of  Conft  mtinople.  Dion’s  hiflory, 
notwithftanding  its  defeats,  is  juffiiy  admired,  and  Xiphilinus’s 
epitome  is  well  dleemed.  In  fome  places  we  find  fragments 
of  Dion  himfelf ; and  the  epitome  often  reprefents  Dion  in 
his  own  words.  Dion’s  hiltory  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
publifhed  foon  after  the  year  230.  In  Dion’s  hift ory  we 
have  a fhort  and  defective  account  of  the  liege  and  capture 
of  Jerufalem,  which  affords  a tfftimony  to  the  ruin  of  the 
temple  and  city,  and  the  conqueft  of  Judma  under  Titus  and 
Vefpafian.  "We  have,  l.kewile,  in  the  lvftory  of  Domitian, 
an  atteftation  to  the  progrefs  of  Chnftianity,  and  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  its  proftflors.  It  appears  that  it  had  got  foot- 
ing in  the  imperial  family.  Clement  fuffered  death  011  ac- 
count of  it  ; and  Domitclla  his  wife  was  banilhed  to  a re- 
mote and  infalubrious  ifland,  whither  perfons  were  wont  to 
be  fent  for  ftate  crimes,  or  other  like  offences.  Another 
pafiage  in  Dion’s  hiftory  confirms  the  fuppofition  of  the 
feverity  of  Domitian’s  perfecution,  though  it  was  not  long,, 
and  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  the  perfecution  did  not 
ceafe  till  after  the  beginning  of  Nerva’s  reign.  We  have 
alio  an  account  of  the  fliowcr  by  which  Marcus  Antoninus 
and  his  army  were  faved  in  Germany.  The  heft,  editions  of 
Dion  Cnflius  are  thofe  of  Deunciavius,  Hanau,  fob  1606, 
and  of  Rcimarus,  Hamburgh,  2 vols.  fob  1750.  Crevicr’s 
Hift.  Emp.  vol.  viii.  Lardner’s  Works,  vol.  viii. 

Dion,  cr  D'tum , in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ifl’e  of  Crete.. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Greece,  in  Euboea. — Alfo,  a town  of 
the  Decapolis,  between  Pella  and  GaJara.  Ptol. — Alfo,  a 
town  placed  by  Strabo  and  Herodotus  in  Epirus. — A!fo,  a 
town  of  Greece,  in  Macedonia,  fituated  north  of  mount 
Olympus,  and  near  it,  where  the  games  were  celebrated.-— 
Alfo,  a town  of  Italy.— Alfo,  a town  of  Alia,  in  Pifidia.— 
Alfo,  a towm  of  Thrace,  near  mount  Athos. — Alfo,  a town 
nf  Alia,  in  Ccelofyria.  Steph.  Byz.  fays  that  it  was  near 
Pella,  and  built  by  Alexander.  Ptolemy  diftinguifhes  Pelia 
from  Dion. 

DIONbEA,  in  Botany,  (a  name  of  Menus,  from  her  mo- 
ther Dione.  “ Sacra  JJionca  matri , Divifque fereham,’”  fays 
her  fon  EEneas,  Virg.  JEn.  3,  19.  In  its  botanical  applica- 
tion, of  which  Solander  and  Eliis  were  the  authors,  it  may  be 
underftood  as  alluding  to  the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  the 
flowers  which  rival  thofe  of  Linnseus’s  favourite  Tricntaliu) 
Venus’s  Fiy-tiap.  Ellis  in  Aft.  Nov.  Upfah  v-  1.  98.  t.  8. 
Ejnfd.  Monogr.  38.  t.  I.  Einn.  Mant.  2.  15 1.  Schreb. 
2SS.  Wilid.  Sp.  PL.  v.  2.  574.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift,  v.  2. 
Juff.  431.  Clals  and  order,  Decanjirta  Monogynla.  Nat. 
Ord.  Gruinales,  Linn.  “ Uncertain,”  Juff.  Undoubtedly 
a-kin  to  Drofera,  and  therefore  to  the  Capparuhs  of  Jufiieu. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  five  ovate-oblong,  acute, 
fpreading,  permanent  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  five,  equal,  obovate, 
concave,  longer  than  the  calyx,  with  numerous  pellucid  ribs 
in  their  lower  part.  Stain.  Filaments  ten,  equa1,  awl  fhaped, 
fpreading,  fh  >rter  than  the  petals ; anthers  roundiffi,  fmall, 
their  pollen  three-lobed.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  rpundiih, 
depreffed,  furrowed;  ftyle  thread-fliaped,  fhorter  than  the 
filaments;  ftigma  depreffed,  fringed.  Peru.  Capfule  of  one 
cell,  furrowed.  Seeds  numerous,  minute,  nearly  ovate,  affix- 
ed to  the  “ bottom  of  the  capfule.”  Ell  s. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  five,  leaves.  Petals  five,  equal..  Cap- 
fule fuperior,  furrowed,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  numerous,  affixed 
to  the  bale  of  the  capfule.  Stigma  fringed. 
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The  only  known  fpecies  is  D.  Mufcipula,  figured  by  Ellis 
■ in  the  places  above  cited,  eopied  iD  Shaw’s  Nat.  Mifc.  t.  40. 
But  Venten.  Jardin  de  la  Malmaifon,  t.  29.  and  Sims  in 
Curt.  Mag.  v.  20.  t.  785,  are  original  figure?.  It  grows  in 
the  fwamps  of  North  Carolina,  laf.  3 fj0  north,  and  was  lent 
in  a dried  Hate  by  John  Bartram  to  Peter  Collinfon,  who,  in 
17 63,  fent  the  fame  to  Ellis.  Solander  communicated  a lpe- 
cimen  to  Linnaeus,  from  which,  and  Ellis’s  paper,  the  charac- 
ters in  the  fecond  Mantifa  were  drawn  up.  Mr.  William 
Young  fent  living  plants  to  Kew  in  1768,  fince  which  time 
others  have  frequently  been  brought  to  England,  where  they 
blofforr.  one  feafon  in  a dove,  by  means  of  conliderable  heat 
and  moidure,  but  fcldom  furvive  our  winters.  The  great 
Angularity  of  the  plant  confifts  in  its  leaves,  which  are  radical, 
numerous,  fpreading  on  the  ground;  obovate,  each  terminated 
by  an  orbicular  appendage,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth 
when  expanded,  but  compofed  of  two  hemifpherica!  lobes, 
flrongly  toothed  at  their  outer  edge,  coloured  and  glandular 
within.  On  the  infide  of  each  lobe  Hand  about  three  highly 
irritable  ereft  bridles,  which,  when  touched,  caufe  the  two 
lobes  to  fold  together  like  a rat-trap,  imprifoning  infe&s, 
no  doubt  that  their  putrifying  bodies  may  administer  an  air 
wholefome  to  the  plant,  which  theory,  recent  obfervations  on 
Sarracenia , Drofera , and  Nepenthes  confirm.  See  Sm.  Introd. 
to  Botany,  195  — 198.  The  roots  of  the  Dionea  are  defcribed 
as  fcaly  and  perennial.  The  flower-llalk  is  folitary,  radical, 
a fpan  high,  bearing  a corymbus  of  very  elegant  fnow-white 
flowers,  fomewhat  refembling,  in  general  afpeft,  thofe  of  the 
.Parnajfia , the  petals  moreover  being,  like  theirs,  ftriped  with 
pellucid  parallel  veins.  Our  knowledge  of  the  fruit  is  im- 
perfeft,  but  it  feems  very  much  to  accord  in  general  itrudlure 
with  thofe  of  ParnaJJia  and  Drofera,  at  lead  fo  as  to  damp 
them  all  of  the  fame  natural  order,  while  other  particulars 
approach  thefe  plants  to  Saxifraga,  as  hinted  in  Engl.  Bot. 
v.  2.  t.  82.  The  theory  of  botanical  affinities  is  too  much 
a fcience  of  conjecture  to  judify  dogmatical  conclufions,  and 
any  univerfal  fydems  founded  upon  it  can  as  yet  be  but  arti- 
ficial and  incomplete.  Such  attempts,  however,  condufted 
with  due  modedy,  are  laudable,  and  mud  in  the  end  lead  to 
fome  truths.  S. 

Dion/ea,  in  Gar Jening,  comprifes  a plant  of  the  low 
growing  herbaceous  perennial  exotic  kind ; the  Venus’s  Fly- 
trap, D.  mufcipula. 

It  rifes  in  a Ample  dem  to  the  height  of  about  fix  inches, 
which  ends  in  a fpike  of  milk-white  flowers.  It  has  two 
lobes  at  the  upper  joint  of  the  leaf,  which  conftitute  a fort 
of  trap,  hence  its  name. 

Method  of  Culture. — This  is  a plant  which  is  increafed  by 
fowing  the  feed  obtained  from  its  native  fituation  in  pots  of 
light  moid  mould  which  fhould  be  plunged  in  a moderate  hot 
bed,  and  when  the  plants  have  acquired  fome  growth,  they 
Ihould  be  removed  into  feparate  fmall  deep  pots  filled  with 
bog  earth,  dew  water,  and  (hade,  being  given  till  they  become 
well  rooted. 

The  plants  afterwards  require  to  be  placed  in  a frame  or 
green-houfe,  fo  as  to  be  protefted  from  the  full  fun  during 
the  fummer  heat,  and  have  a free  air,  with  proper  waterings  ; 
but  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  placed  in  the  green-houfe,  fo 
as  to  be  guarded  from  tthe  effefts  of  frod  being  very  mode- 
rately watered  at  that  period. 

Thefe  are  plants  which  are  of  the  fenfitive  kind,  affording 
variety  among  others  of  the  exotic  green-houfe  forts. 

DIONE,  in  Mythology,  a fea  nymph,  the  daughter  of 
Ocean  and  Thetis,  and  the  mother  of  Venus  by  Jupiter. 

Dione,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Coluber. 

DIONIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  the  ifland  of 


DIONIS,  Peter,  in  Biography,  educated  to  the  prae- 
tice  of  furgery,  in  which  he  acquired  conliderable  fame  ; be- 
came fird  known  by  being  appointed  reader  of  the  le&ures 
in  anatomy  and  furgery  in  the  royal  gardens  at  Paris,  indt- 
tuted  by  Lewis  XIV.  This  procured  him,  in  1680,  the  ap- 
pointment <?E  furgeon  in  ordinary  to  the  queen,  the  dauphiti- 
effes,  and  the  royal  children,  which  offices  he  held,  with 
great  credit,  to  the  16th  of  December,  1718,  the  time  of 
his  death.  Hts  fird  publication  contained  the  hillory  of  a 
woman,  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  died  in  confequence  of  a 
rupture  of  the  uterus.  She  was  only  in  the  fixth  month  of 
her  p-egnancy.  On  opening  the  body,  there  appeared,  the 
author  fays,  to  be  two  uteri,  one  of  which  was  ruptured. 
But  as  the  woman  was  only  in  the  fixth  month  of  her  preg- 
nancy, it  is  probable  the  foetus  had  never  reached  the  uterus, 
but  was  detained  in  one  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  which  gave 
way,  not  beating  to  be  didended  to  fuch  a fize  as  would 
contain  a full-grown  foetus.  We  have  two  cafes  of  ruptured 
Falh  plan  tubes  recorded  ; one  by  De  Graaf,  and  the  other 
by  Cyprianus  : but  there  are  no  cafes  of  ruptured  uteri  oc- 
curring at  fo  early  a period  of  pregnancy.  This  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  1 683 . In  1 690  he  publifhed  “ Anatomic  de  I’homme, 
fuivant  la  circulation  du  fang,  et  les  nouvelles  decouvertes,” 
8vo.  ; an  ufeful  epitome,  containing  all  that  was  then 
known  on  the  fubjtft.  It  was  well  received,  and  frequently 
reprinted.  It  was  tranflated,  in  1718,  into  the  Tartar  lan- 
guage, by  order  of  Cam-hi,  the  emperor  of  China,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fubjedls.  His  next  work,  which  fird  appeared 
in  1707,  was  “ Cours  d’  Operations  de  Chirurgie  demontree, 
au  Jardin  Royal  de  Paris,”  Svo.  This  has  been  reprinted 
dill  more  frequently  than  the  former  work,  and  has  been 
tranflated  into  nearly  ail  the  modern  language?.  Heider 
gave  an  edition  of  it  in  Latin,  with  notes,  and  it  dill  retains 
a certain  degree  of  credit.  In  1709,  he  gave  “ Diflertation 
fur  la  mort  iubite,  avec  1’  hiftoire  d’une  fille  cataleptique,” 
i2mo.  ; and,  in  1718,  “ Traite  general  des  accouchmens,” 
Svo.  This  alfo  has  been  tranflated  into  mod  modern  lan- 
guages, though  it  contains  little  more  than  an  abridgment 
of  the  praftice  of  Mauriceau,  and  is  now  almod  entirely 
Unnoticed.  Hall.  Bib.  Chir.  Eloy.  Di<d.  Hid. 

DIONYSI  Promontor.iu m,  or  Civitas,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a promontory  or  town,  fituated  in  the  fouthern  part 
of  the  ifland  of  Taprobana,  according  to  feveral  copies  of 
Ptolemy. 

DIONYSIA,  an  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  over- 
againd  the  coad  of  Etolia. — Alfo,  an  ifland  of  the  fame  fea, 
over-againd  the  coad  of  Lycia,  in  Afia  Minor.  Pliny  fays 
that  it  was  fometimes  called  Caretha — Alfo,  an  epifcopal 
town  of  Afia,  under  the  metropolis  of  Bodra. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Greece,  in  Bceotia,  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Bacchus.— 
Alfo,  a town  of  Italy. 

Dionysia,  or  Dionyfiaca,  folemn  feads,  held  among  the  an- 
cients, in  honour  of  Bacchus. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  Aiowcnoi,  of  Atomros, 
Bacchus  ; and  that  of  A wj,  the  genitive  of  Zeu-„  Jupiter,  and 
Nyfa , a city  in  Egypt,  on  the  frontiers  of  Arabia,  where 
Bacchus  is  faid  to  have  been  educated  by  the  nymphs. 

The  Dionyfia  are  the  fame  with  what  are  otherwife  called 
Orgia,  and  by  the  Romans  Bacchanalia  and  Liberalia. 

There  are  divers  fedivals  under  the  denomination  of  Aiowcnx, 
Dionyfia ; but  the  chief  were  two;  viz.  1,  The  ancient, 
probably  the  fame  with  fj.tya.Xoi,  or  the  greater 
Dionyfia  ; fometimes  alfo  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  Amva-tx, 
without  any  other  addition,  as  being  the  mod  celebrated  of 
all  Bacchus’s  fedivals  at  Athens,  where  it  was  held  in  the 
mont.h  of  Elaphebolion.  This  fedival  was  celebrated  by  the 
Athenians  with  extraordinary  magnificence ; tragedies  and 
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aomedies  were  then  exhibited  in  the  theatre;  and  hymns  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  accompanied  with  flutes,  were  chaunted 
by  the  chorus,  in  the  Odeum.  On  this  occafion  each  of  the 
I o Athenian  tribes  appointed  a c'noragus,  whole  office  is 
particularly  defcribed  under  the  article  Choragus.  2.  The 
new,  NsuTtpa,  probably  the  fame  with  p.oqa.,  or  the  ltfLr 
Dionyfla,  held  in  autumn,  as  a fort  of  preparation  to  the 
greater.  Some  will  have  this  the  lame  with  Aiwvaux,  Awxia, 
fo  called  from  Xwt>j,  a veine-prefs , and  place  it  in  the  month 
Lenson. 

Several  days  of  the  year  were  dedicated  to  the  worfhip  of 
Bacchus.  The  city,  the  harbour  of  Piraeus,  the  country, 
and  the  neighbouring  towns,  alternately  re-echoed  with  bis 
name.  The  whole  city  has  on  this  occalion  been  in  a date 
of  complete  intoxication.  Bacchanals  and -bacchanalian 
nymphs,  crowned  with  ivy,  fennel,  and  poplar,  danced  and 
howled  through  the  ftreets  with  convulfive  agitations,  and 
invoked  Bacchus  wuth  barbarous  acclamations.  They  have 
torn  the  raw  entrails  of  the  viflims  with-their  teeth  and  nails, 
fqueezed  ferpents;  in  their  hands,  interwove  them  in  their 
hair,  twilled  them  round  their  bodies,  and  by  fuch  extrava- 
gancies attracted  the  attention  of  the  terrified  multitude. 
Similar  feenes  were  exhibited  at  a feftival  which  was  cele- 
brated on  the  fir  Pc  appearance  of  fpring.  The  city  was  then 
filled  with  ftrangers,  who  repaired  thither  in  crowds,  to 
bring  the  tribute  of  the  ifhnds  fubjefted  to  the  Athenians, 
to  fee  the  new  pieces  preferred  at  the  theatre,  and  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  the  games  and  public  ffiows ; but,  above  all,  at  a pro- 
eeffion  which  represented  the  triumph  of  Bacchus.  In  this 
the  fame  retinue  is  exhibited  with  which  that  god  is  faid  to 
have  been  attended  when  he  made  the  conquell  of  India: 
men,  who  perfonated  fatyrs,  others  w-ho  reprefented  the  god 
Pan;  fome  dragging  goats  along  to  facrifice  them;  others 
mounted  on  aides  in  imitation  of  Silenus;  others  difguifed  like 
women  ; others  again  carrying  obfeene  figures,  fufpended  on 
long  poles,  and  finging  the  moll  licentious  hymns:  in  fine,  all 
forts  of  peilons,  of  both  fexes,  mod  of  them  clad  in  the  fk'ns 
of  fawns,  concealed  under  malks,  crowned  with  ivy,  either 
drunk  or  feigning  to  be  fo,  mingling  their  uninterrupted 
ffiouts  with  the  found  of  inllruments;  fome  agitating  their 
bodies  like  madmen,  and  abandoning  themfelves  to  all  the 
convulfions  of  fury  ; others  executing  regular  and  military 
dances,  but  holding  vafes  indead  of  bucklers,  and  throwing 
thyrfi,  in  the  manner  of  darts,  with  which  they  fometimes 
menaced  and  infulted  the  fpe&ators.  In  the  midd  ©f  thefe 
bands  of  furies,  the  choruffes  deputed  by  the  different  tribes 
advanced  in  the  mod  perfeft  order;  and  a number  of  young 
women,  of  the  mod  didinguiffied  families  of  the  city,  walked 
with  downcad  eyes,  decked  out  in  all  their  ornaments,  and 
bearing  on  their  heads  the  facrcd  bafkets,  which,  befides  of- 
ferings of  the  choiced  fruits,  contained  cakes  of  different 
forms,  grains  of  fait,  ivy  leaves,  and  other  myderious  fym- 
bols. 

The  roofs  of  the  houfes,  which  were  in  the  form  of  ter- 
races, were  covered  with  fpeftators,  and  efpeciaily  women, 
mod  of  them  with  lamps  and  torches,  to  light  the  pro- 
ceffion,  which  almod  always  began  its  march  at  night,  halting 
in  the  fquares  and  public  places,  to  make  libations,  and  to 
offer  up  victims  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  The  day  was  confe- 
crated  to  different  games.  The  company  repaired  early  to 
the  theatre,  either  to  be  prefent  at  the  competitions  in  mufic 
and  dancing  beeween  the  choruffes,  or  to  fee  the  new  pieces, 
which  the  poets  had  prepared  for  the  occafion.  The  fird  of 
the  nine  archons  prefided  at  thefe  fedivals;  the  fecond  at 
other  folemnities  ; and  both  had  fubordinate  officers  to  re- 
lieve them  in  their  fun&ions,  and  alfo  guards  to  drive  all  per- 
£ons  from  the  theatre,  or  other  fpe&acles,  who  occafioned 
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any  difturbande.  As  long  as  thefe  fedivals  continued,  the 
lead  violence  done  to  a citizen  was  criminal,  and  no  creditor 
was  allowed  to  profecute  his  debtor.  All  crimes  and  difor- 
ders  committed  at  this  time  were  feverdy  punifhed  on  the 
fucceeding  days.  Anacharfis,  vol.  ii. 

On  occalions  of  this  kind,  the  Pleathens  worflvpced  with 
divine  honour  thofe  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  the  inftru- 
ments  of  exciting  and  giatifying  the  mod  impure  psffions. 
The  figures  of  them,  as  we  have  obferved  above,  were  car- 
ried about  in  fome  of  their  facred  proceffions,  to  which 
hymns  were  fung,  and  religious  veneration  paid.  Concerning 
the  obfeenities  in  their  facred  rites  and  ceremonies,  Arnobius, 
who  had  himfelf  been  a learned  Pagan,  treats  largely .( Adverf, 
Gent.  1.  v.  p.  168,  169,  &c.  Ed.  Varior.  Lngd.  Bat.  1651.) 
to  which  may  be  added  what  Clemens  Alexandrinus  relates 
concerning  the  facred  ched  or  coffer  of  Bacchus,  and  its  im- 
pure contents,  which  w'ere  propofed  to  ventration.  (Clem. 
Alex.  Protrept.  p 16.  Ed.  Potter. ) See  alfo  what  Auliin  fays 
from  Varro,  which  delicacy  forbids  ns  to  tranfiste.  “ De 
turpitudine  facrorum  quae  Libero  celebrantur.  In  Italite 
compitis  quae  dicit  (Varro)  facra  Liberi  edebrata  cum  tanta 
licentia  turpitudinis,  ut  in  ejus  honorem  pudenda  virilia  co- 
lerentur.  Nam  hoc  turpe  membrnm,  per  Liberi  dies  fedos 
cum  honore  magno  p'odellis  impofitum,  prius  vere  in  compi- 
tis, et  ufque  in  urbem  podea  vedlabatur.  In  oppido  autem 
Lavinio  Libero  totus  menfis  tribuebatur,  cujus  diebus 
omnis  verbis  flagitiofiffim'ts  uterentur,  donee  i.lud  membrum 
per  forum  tranfve&um  effet,  atque  in  loco  fuo  quiafeerit. 
Cui  membro  inhonefto  matrem  familias  honelliffimam  palam 
coronam  neceffe  erat  impouereT  Augudin.  De  Civ.  Dei, 
1.  vii.  c.  21,  p.  136.  Ed.  Bened. 

DIONYSIACA,  in  Antiquity , was  a defignation  given 
to  plays  and  all  manner  of  (ports  added  on  the  dage  ; be- 
caufe  play-houf;s  were  dedicated  to  Dionyfius,  i.  e.  Bac- 
chus and  Venus,  as  being  the  deities  of  fports  and  pleafure. 
Potter,  Archaeol.  Grec.  lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  tom,  i.  p.  41. 

DIONYSIADES  Insult, in  Ancient  Geography,  iflands 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  placed  by  lum  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  of  Candia,  in  the  gulf  Didymus. 

DIONYSIAN,  or  Victorian  Period.  See  Cycle, 
and  Period. 

DION YSI ANA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Africa, 
in  the  Bizacian  territory. 

DIONYSIAS,  a town  of  Egypt,  fituated  near  the  lake 
Mceris. 

Dionysias,  in  Botany , from  A tomco;,  Bacchus,  is  not 
only  an  appellation  of  the  Ivy,  facred  to  him,  but  has  been 
given  to  the  Hypericum  Androfamum,  or  Tutfan,  by  forne 
writers,  who  are  generally  conlidered,  in  that  indance  at 
lead,  as  incorreft. 

DIONYSII  Promontorium,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
mountain  of  Spain,  on  the  fea  of  Iberia,  acccording  to  the 
Argonautics  of  Orpheus. 

DIONYSIUS  I.  in  Biography , king  of  Syracufe,  was 
raifed  to  that  high  rank,  from  the  date  of  fimple  citizen. 
He  was  fon-in-law  to  Hermocrates,  who,  having  been  ba- 
nilhed  by  an  adverfe  party,  attempted  to  return  by  force  of 
arms,  and  was  killed  in  the  aflion.  Dionyfius  was  danger- 
oufly  wounded,  but  he  recovered,  and  vva3  afterwards  recalled. 
In  time  he  procured  himfelf  to  be  nominated  one  of  the 
generals,  and  under  pretence  of  raffing  a force  fufficient  to 
refid  the  Carthaginians,  obtained  a decree  for  recalling  all 
the  exiles.  He  was  foon  called  to  take  the  chief  command. 
His  fird  aft  was  to  double  the  foldier’s  pay,  and  pretending 
that  his  life  was  in  danger,  he  was  allowed  a body  guard, 
which  he  took  care  to  feleft  from  thole  mod  devoted  to  his 
fervice,  Hiscourfe  was  now  clear;  and  in  the  25th  year  of  his 
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aye  about  404  B.  C.  he  a {Turned  the  title  of  king  of  Syracufe. 
His  reign  was  not  wfthout  trouble  : in  an  expedition  againlt 
tht  Carthaginians,  he  was  defeated  by  his  own  cavalry,  who 
{ltd  back  to  the  city,  and  made  themfelves  matters  of  the 
citadel  and  of  his  treafures.  Apprized  of  their  plans,  he  fol- 
lowed them  with  great  celerity,  got  pofTcffion  of  the 
citadel,  and  took  a fpeedy  and  fevere  revenge.  He  now 
made  peace  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  employed  him- 
fclf  in  fortifying  the  city,  after  which  he  made  an  expe- 
dition again!!  f me  of  the  free  {fates  of  Sicily  • and  in  time 
he  became  matter  of  the  whole  ifiano,  and  then  fet  about 
expelling  the  Carthaginians  from  all  their  remaining  poffef- 
fions  in  Sicily.  With  this  view  he  fpared  no  expence;  in- 
viting all  the  befi  artificers  from  Greece  and  Italy,  whom  he 
treated  with  a liberality  truly  worthy  of  his  high  rank.  He 
fitted  out  a great  fleet  and  rendered  himfelt  very  popular 
among  his  own  fubjcAs.  War  was  now  declared  againft  the 
Carthaginians,  and  carried  on  for  feme  years  with  various 
{needs  : during  the  conteft,  Polyxenus,  who  had  married 
Tiielfa,  the  filter  of  Dionyfius,  declared  againft  the  king,  and 
when  he  was  beaten  and  obliged  to  retire,  Dionyfius  fent 
for  his  lifter,  in  lifting  upon  her  difeovering  whither  Polyxe- 
p us  had  rid.  “Do  you  fuppofe  me,”  fanl  Tin.  ft  a with  a 
noble  mir.d,  “fo  bad  a wife  as  not  to  have  accompanied  my 
b-ulband  had  I been  aware  of  his  departure?  It  I had  been 
acquainted  with  his  defign,  1 fhouid  have  never  informed 
you  o{  it,  but  fhouid  have  fhared  all  hazards  with  him,  and 
have  thought  my  felt  more  honoured  in  being  called  tbs  wife 
of  Polyxenus  the  exile,  than  After  of  Dionyfius  the  tyrant.” 
The  king  forgave  her  freedom,  and  the  Syracufans  fo  much 
honoured  her  conjugal  fidelity,  that  after  the  abolition  of  the 
tyranny,  they  continued,  during  her  life,  to  treat  her  with  all 
the  honours  of  her  rank,  and  bellowed  a public  funeral  upon 
her  at  her  deceafe.  The  Carthaginians  were  at  length  fo 
much  reduced  by  defeats  and  licknefs,  that  they  were  glad 
to  obtain  permiffion  to  quit  the  ifland.  Dionyfius  after- 
wards carried  his  arms  into  Italy,  befieged  and  took  Rhe- 
gium,  and  fold  all  bis  captives  for  {laves.  His  conduA 
towards  Priyto,  the  commander,  was  worthy  only  of  a cruel 
tyrant,  a character  which  in  many  refpe&s  he  deferved,  as 
well  for  h's  actions,  as  for  the  mode  by  which  he  attained 
the  fovereigntv  ; the  fon  of  Phyto  he  caufed  to  be  thrown 
into  the  fea,  and  the  father  he  firft  treated  with  every 
indignity,  and  then  put  to  death.  Dionyfius  was  not  lefs 
ambitious  of  being  efteemed  learned,  than  he  was  of  being 
pofleffed  of  the  fupreme  power.  Pie  wiftied  to  be  regarded 
as  a poet,  an  honour  which  no  doubt  was  readily  conferred 
upon  him  by  fervile  flatterers,  but  Philoxenus  {poke  freely 
of  the  merit  of  the  verfes  of  his  royal  mailer  ; and  as  a re- 
ward for  his  integrity,  was  committed  to  prifon.  Dionyfius, 
however,  liberated  him  the  next  day,  and  then  inviting  him 
to  a fplendid  entertainment,  read  fome  other  verfes,  which 
he  thought  would  not  fail  of  the  poet’s  approbation  : in  this 
however  he  was  difappointed.  Philoxenus,  when  he  had  heard 
the  lines,  turned  to  the  guards,  and  defired  them  to  carry 
him  back  to  the  prifon  ; the  king,  no  doubt,  mortified  at 
the  incivility  which  was  offered  him,  had  the  moderation 
and  good  fenfe  to  pardon  it.  Dionyfius  next  fent  his  bro- 
ther in  bis  own  name,  and  with  his  own  productions,  to  con- 
tend at  the  Olympic  games  for  the  prize  awarded  to  the  beft 
written  poetry  ; the  brother,  it  was  admitted,  did  his 
part;  but  the  verfes  were  received  with  the  utmoft 
ridicule  : and  Lyfias,  the  orator,  pronounced  an  harangue, 
proving'  that  it  was  diftionourable  for  Greece  to  fuller 
an  impious  tyrant  to  fhare  in  the  folemnitics  of  a facred 
•entertainment.  Dionyfius,  however,  made  a fecond  attempt, 
.and  meeting  with  no  better  fuccefs,  he  fell  into  a phrenetical 


melancholy.  ITe  vented  his  firft  rage  on  bis  own  fiends, 
and  then  attempted  to  divert  his  chagrin  by  a public  war, 
which  proved  unfuccefsfui,  and  he  was  obliged  to  conclude 
a peace  on  very  unfavourable  terms.  Dionyfius,  after  the 
death  of  his  firft  wife,  married  two  others  3t  once,  viz.  Doris, 
a Locrian,  and  Ariftomache,  the  filler  cf  Dion  : he  treated 
them  with  impartiality,  and  had  children  by  both.  His  re- 
lation Dion  reproved  him  with  moderation,  and,  in  order  to 
improve  his  mind  and  temper,  perfuaded  him  to  invite  Plato 
to  his  court ; but  the  difeourfes  of  the  philofopher  were  ill 
adapted  to  the  irritated  nvnd  of  the  tyrant,  and  he  was  fent 
back  in  difgrace.  It  is  even  faid  that  he  diitfted  the  owner 
of  the  vc-ftel  to  fell  Plato  for  a fiave,  obferving  that  accord- 
ing to  his  dodlrine,  no  injury  could  be  done  him,  fince  a 
virtuous  man  mutt  be  happy  in  every  ftate  : fitch  w.as  the 
apology  which  he  was  willing  to  offer  for  the  injuftice  iha't 
he  was  anxious  to  commit.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  he 
became  the  mod  fufpicious  of  tyrants  : he  confided  in  no 
one  : the  moft  intimate  of  his  wives’  relations,  and  their  near- 
ell  friends,  were  never  permitted  to  enter  the  palace  without 
being  previoufly  fearched,  and  the  king  himfelf  flept  in  a bed 
chamber  furrounded  by  a deep  ditch,  with  a drawbridge.  It 
is  recorded  of  Dionyfius  that  he  obliged  the  fervile  courtier 
Damocles  to  partake  of  a fplendid  fealt,  while  a naked  fvvord 
was  fufpended  by  a fmgle  hair  over  Iris  head.  In  the  year  36 6 
B.  C.  a tragedy  of  his  was  afted,  and  to  it  was  awarded  the 
prize  : this  fo  elated  the  king,  that  he  offered  a folerr  n facri- 
fice,  feafted  ail  his  fubjefts,  and  drank  himfelf  fo  much  to 
exetfs,  as  to  be  the  caufeof  his  death,  which  happened  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  his  reign.  Univer.  Hill. 

Dionysius  II.  fon  of  the  preceding,  fucceeded  peace- 
ably to  his  authority,  but  he  was  fooffplunged  into  the  de- 
baucheries of  a court,  and  it  required  all  the  influence  of 
his  uncie  Dion,  aided  by  the  leffons  of  Plato,  to  recal  him 
to  fobriety.  He  then  feemed  to  imbibe  the  true  principles 
of  philofophy,  and  to  enter  fo  much  into  their  fpirit,  as  to 
confider  the  cares  of  government  a cutfe  rather  than  a 
bieffing.  The  courtiers  gained  an  afcendancy  over  the 
young  king,  and  fucceeded  in  driving  from  his  prtfence 
Dion  and  Plato.  The  latter  was  exhorted  to  return,  to 
which  he  confented,  and  Dionyfius  received  him  in  the  mott 
honourable  manner  r their  friend  (hip  did  not  long  continue, 
and  Plato  again  left  the  court,  upon  which  Dionyfius  aban- 
doned himfelf  to  every  fpecies  of  excefs  and  tyranny.  While 
Dionyfius  was  abfent  in  Italy,  Dion  landed  in  Sicily,  took 
poffeffion  of  Syracufe,  from  which  the  king  was  unable  to 
expel  him  till  after  the  affaffination  of  Dion,  and  Sicily  it- 
felf  had  been  the  prey  of  different  factions  and  tyrants.  In 
the  year  350  B.C.  he  re-afcended  the  throne,  but  his  paft 
misfortunes  did  not  produce  any  real  effect  on  the  mind  of 
the  monarch:  the  evils  which  he  had  fuffered  in  his  own 
perfon  from  the  violence  of  party,  exafperated  hi9  temper, 
and  rendered  him  more  a tyrant.  At  length  driven  to  re- 
tirement by  Timoleon,  he  went  to  Corinth,  where  he  kept 
low  company,  and  indulged  in  grofs  debauchery.  Pie  took 
upon  himfelf  to  direct  the  performances  of  the  theatre,  and 
difplayed  fome  {kill  in  mufic.  Some  writers  have  aflerted 
that  he  was  obliged,  for  a maintenance,  to  open  a fchool  at 
Corinth  ; but  this  is  not  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  and  is  pro- 
bably not  entitled  to  credit.  Neither  the  time  nor  the 
place  of  his  death  is  known.  In  his  fallen  ftate  he  was 
liable  to  the  reproaches  and  farcafiris  of  the  witty  : to  one 
who  afked  whar  he  had  gained  by  the  wifdom  of  Plato, 
he  replied,  *•  The  ability  to  bear  as  I do  this  change  of 
fortune.”  Plutarch.  Univer.  Hid. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnaffus,  an  hiftorian  and  critic, 
fon  of  Alexander,  was  a native  of  Halicarnaffus,  in 
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Caria.  He  came  to  Rome  B.  C.  30,  and  paffed  more  than 
twenty  years  in  that  capital.  Here  he  employed  himfelf  in 
ftudying  the  Latin  language,  in  converting  with  men  of 
learning,  and  in  carefully  perufmg  the  ancient  Roman  hif- 
torians.  From  their  works  he  compiled  his  “ Roman  An- 
tiquities,” in  which  the  hiftory  of  the  city  was  brought 
down  to  the  firfh  Punic  war.  This  work  originally  con- 
filled  of  twenty  books,  of  which  eleven  only  have  coine 
down  to  us.  Dionyfius  wrote  alfo  on  rhetorical  and  cri- 
tical fubjeds,  and  his  “ Comparifons  of  fome  Ancient  Hif- 
torians”  and  “ Treat ife  on  the  Structure  of  Language,” 
are  well  known  to  the  moderns.  The  ftyle  of  this  writer 
is  flat  and  languid,  but  he  is  regarded  as  an  accurate  hifto- 
rian,  and  judicious  in  his  narratives.  Moreri. 

D ionysius,  called  the  Areopagite,  from  his  being  a mem- 
ber of  the  court  of  Areopagus,  at  Athens,  was  probably 
born  in  that  city,  and  was  converted  to  Chriftianity  by  St. 
Paul’s  preaching.  (See  Ads,  xvii.  34.)  His  literary  ac- 
quirements at  Athens  and  at  Heliopolis,  in  Syria,  are  faid  to 
have  been  confiderable,  and  we  may  infer  from  the  flation 
which  he  occupied  that  his  charader  was  refpedable.  Tra- 
dition reports  that  he  was  the  fir  ft  bilhop  of  Athens,  ap- 
pointed to  that  office  by  the  apoftle  Paul ; and  that  he  was 
one  of  the  early  Chriftians,  who  fuffsred  martyrdom,  pro- 
bably under  Domitian.  Several  works  have  been  afcribed 
to  Dionyfius,  which  were  printed  at  Cologne  in  the  year 
1J36,  and  which  have  been  frequently  leprinted  with  various 
commentaries.  The  mod  complete  editions  are  thofe  of 
Antwerp,  in  1634,  and  of  Paris,  in  1644,  both  in  two 
volumes  folio.  It  is  now,  however,  the  general  opinion  of 
learned  men,  that  they  are  fpurious,  though  theyr  differ  in 
opinion  concerning  the  time  when  they  were  written.  The 
opinion  mod  generally  received  is,  that  they  were  written  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  lixth  cen- 
tury'. James  Bafnage  afferts,  that  the  author  of  thefe 
works  mentions  no  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  but  thofe  of 
the  Jewilh  canon  ; and  it  it  is  plain  that  one  of  thofe  books 
is  the  Song  of  Songs.  Daille  fays,  that  he  omits  no  facred 
book,  either  of  the  Old  or  New  Telfament;  however  “ the 
beloved  difciple”  alone  is  exprefsly  mentioned.  It  is  mani- 
felt,  that  the  author  received  the  Revelation;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  he  thought  St.  John’s  Gofpel  to  be  the  laft  written 
book  of  the  New  Teftament,  it  being  mentioned  laft,  and 
next  after  the  book  of  Revelation.  Fab.  Bib.  Gr.  T.  v. 
Cave’s  H.  L.  vol.  i.  Lardner’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  iii.  and  v. 

D ionysius,  bilhop  of  Corinth,  flourilhed  under  the 
emperors  Marcus  Antoninus  and  Commodus,  about  the  year 
170.  Some  have  afferted,  but  without  fufficient  authority, 
that  he  was  a martyr.  St.  Jerom  reprefents  him  as  a man 
of  great  eloquence  and  induftry,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  aduated  in  a very  eminent  degree  by  a truly  Chriftian 
fpirit.  Defirous  of  extending  his  ufefulnefs  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  ecciefiaftical  charge,  he  addreffed  epiftles  to 
Chriftian  churches  in  different  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire,  with  a view  of  confirming  them  in  the  faith,  and 
guarding  them  againft  noxious  errors.  Of  thefe  epiftles 
we  have  remaining  only  fome  fragments  cited  by  Lufebius ; 
but  thefe  feem  to  evince  the  genuinenefs  of  the  Chriftian 
fcriptures,  and  to  pourtray  the  judgment,  candour,  and 
peaceable  fpirit  of  the  author.  Cave’s  H.  L.  vol.  i.  Lard- 
ner’s Works,  vol.  ii. 

Dionysius,  bifhop  and  probably  native  of  Alexandria, 
fucceeded  Heraclas  in  the  chair  of  the  catechetical  fchool  of 
that  city,  A.D.  2.31  or  232,  and  upon  his  death  was  chofen 
bilhop  in  his  room,  A.D.  247  or  248.  He  died  in  the  12th 
year  of  the  emperor  Gallienus,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  264  or 
3.6$.  Dionyfius  was  defeended  from  a Gentile  family  of 
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rank  and  wealth;  and  after  his  converfion  to  the  Chriftian 
faith,  became  a difciple  of  Origen,  and  was  afterwards  num- 
bered among  his  molt  diltinguifned  fcholars.  The  period  of 
his  epilcopate  was  peculiarly  trying  and  difficult,  but  fuclv 
was  bia  prudence,  that  he  conduded  himfelt  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  to  clofe  life  with  reputation.  During  this  period 
there  happened  the  two  perfecutions  of  Dtcius  and  Valerian, 
befide  a peftilence  that  ravaged  the  whole  Roman  empire, 
and  other  public  calamities,  together  with  fome  private 
commotions,  in  which  Alexandria  was  concerned.  It  was 
alfo  at  this  time  that  the  Chriftian  church  was  agitated  by 
the  controverlies  about  Novatianifm,  the  Millennium,  the 
baptilm  of  heretics,  and  the  dotlrine  ol  the  Trinity,  in  all 
which  Dionyfius  fignalized  himfelf  by  his  learning,  zeal, 
moderation,  and  prudence.  Soon  after  Decius’s  edid  of 
perfecution,  which  was  publilhed  at  Alexandria  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  250,  Dionyfius  was  feized  by  order  of 
Sabinus,  prefed  of  Egypt,  and  committed  to  cuttody  at 
Tapofyris,  a fmall  village  in  that  part  of  Egypt  called 
Mareotis.  But  being  refeued  from  this  confinement,  he 
retired  to  a defert  part  of  Libya  till  the  termination  of 
this  perfecution,  when  he  returned  to  his  charge  at  Alex- 
andria fome  time  in  the  year  231. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  perfecution  under- 
Valerian  and  his  Ion  Gallienus,  before  the  end  of  the  year 
2^7,  Dionyfius  was  fummoned  before  Emilian,  then  prefed. 
of  Egypt  ; who  required  him  to  renounce  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion ; but  to  this  authoritative  mandate  the  bilhop, replied, 
without  hefitation,  that  we  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
man  (Ads,  v.  29.),  and  allured  the  preied,  that  he  was  a 
worfhipper  of  the  one  God,  and  could  worfhip  no  other, 
nor  could  he  ever  ccafe  to  be  a Chriftian.  Upon  which  he 
ordered  Dionyfius  and  his  affociates  to  a place  called  Cephro, 
in  Libya,  under  a Itrid  prohibition  that  they  ffiotild  not 
hold  any  affemblies.  During  his  exile,  he  retained  a tender 
affedion  and  concern  for  his  people,  and  exercifed  his  miniftry 
among  thofe  who  were  his  companions  in  tribulation.  In 
this  ftate  of  banifhment  he  continued  about  two  or  three 
years;  and  in  the  year  261,  he  returned  to  his  people  at 
Alexandria,  among  whom  he  officiated  to  their  great  fatis- 
fadion  and  profit.  But  the  peace  of  this  city  was  of  Ihort 
duration  ; for  it  was  again  affhded  with  fedition  and  war,  and 
then  with  peftilence.  In  thefe  diftreffing  feenes,  Dionyfius 
exhibited  an  admirable  example  of  fortitude,  piety,  and 
humility,  and  of  zeal  in  promoting  the  edification  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  Chriftian  church.  Of  the  numerous  epiftles 
and  treatifes  which  were  written  by  him,  we  have  remaining 
only  one  entire  epiftle,  and  confiderable  fragments  of  others 
preferved  by  Eulebius.  In  the  controverfies  of  his  time,  Dio- 
nylius  feems  to  have  taken  an  active  part.  He  ftrongly 
oppofed  the  opinion  of  Novatian  on  the  fubjed  of  repentance, 
and  the  treatment  of  lapfed  Chriftians.  He  was  alfo  adverfe 
to  the  grofs  notions  of  the  millennium,  that  prevailed  in  fome 
parts  of  Egypt ; and  he  endeavoured  to  appeafe  the  conten- 
tions that  iubfifted  between  Stephen  bilhop  of  Rome,  and 
Cyprian  bi/hop  of  Carthage ; and  the  letters  which  he  wrote 
on  this  occafion  manifeft  an  excellent  fpirit  of  candour  and 
Chriftian  charity.  He  wrote  alfo  againft  the  dodrine  of 
Sabellius  concerning  the  Trinity,  and  againft  Paul  of 
Samofata,  whofe  peculiar  opinions  will  appear  under  their 
refpedive  articles.  Dionyfius’s  own  opinion,  with  regard  to 
the  Trinity,  feems  t.o  have  been  much  the  lame  with  that  of 
Arius.  Eufebius’s  E.  H.  1.  vi.  and  vii.  Cave’s  Hift.  vol.  i. 
Fab.  Bib.  Grace.  T.  v.  Lardner’s  Works,  vol.  iii. 

Dionysius,  pope,  or  bilhop  of  Rome,  was  advanced 
from  the  office  of  prefhyter  to  the  epifcopal  dignity  in  this 
city,  July  22,  A.D.  259,  and  died  Deownber  26th,  A.  D. 
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269.  About  the  commencement  of  bis  eplfcopate,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  260,  or  261*  the  Chnftians  at  Crefaiea,  in 
Cappadocia,  were  reduced  to  great  diftrefb  by  the  invafion  of 
fome  barbarous  people;  upon  which  this  good  bifhop  wrote 
them  a letter  of  fympathy  and  comfort,  and  fent  fome  per- 
fons  to  redeem  fuch  of  the  brethren  as  had  been  taken  cap- 
tive. This  benefit  was  long  held  in  grateful  remembrance  at 
Ctefarea.  Dionyfius  was  a writer  in  the  Sabellian  contro- 
vevfv,  ard  correlponded  with  his  name-fake  of  Alexandria 
on  this  fubjeft.  A large  fragment  of  what  he  wrote  on  this 
point  remains  cited  in  a work  of  Athanafius.  He  alfo  ad- 
d re  fled  a lett-r  to  the  bifhop  of  Alexandria  upon  the  quelhon 
of  the  baptifm  of  heretics.  The  decretal  epillles  that  have 
been  aferib'ed  to  him  are  allowed  to  be  fpurious.  nor  does  any 
thin.*  of  his  genuine  writings  remain  befide  the  fragments 
above-mentioned.  Eufebius  ar.d  Bafil  reprefent  him  as  a 
perfon  of  great  learning  and  perfonal  merit.  From  the 
fragments  that  remain  of  his  writings,  it  fuffieiently  appears 
that  he  concurred  with  other  Chriftians  of  that  time  in  ac- 
knowledging the  divine  feriptures,  contained  in  the  Old  and 
New  Tefhunents,  to  be  the  rule  offa  th  by  which  ail  doftrincs 
■were  to  be  tried.  Eufebius’s  E.  H.  1.  vii.  C.  7.  Cave  s 
H.  E.  Lnrdner’a  Works,  vol.  i:i. 

Dionysius  lumamed  Exignus,  or  the  Little,  on  account 


he  inferted,  in  the  beginning  of  his  book,  fome  fragments  of 
them  in  common  notes  ; but  they  were  disfigured  by  a num- 
ber of  typographical  errors. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1720,  M.  Burette  published  thefe 
three  hymns  in  the  “ Memoirs  of  the  Academy'  aes  Infcrip- 
tions,”  tome  v.  from  a copy  found  at  the  end  of  a Greek 
manufeript  in  the  king  of  France’s  library  at  Paris,  No.  3221, 
which  likewife  contained  the  mufical  treatifes  of  Ariftides 
Quintiiianus,  and  or  Bacchius  fenior.  But  though  the  words 
were  confuted,  and  confounded  one  with  another,  they  ap- 
peared much  more  complete  in  this  manufeript  than  elfe- 
where,  particularly  the  hymn  to  Apollo,  which  had  fix  verfes 
more  at  the  beginning  ; and  that  to  Nemefis,  which,  though 
deficient  at  the  end  in  all  the  other  editions,  was  here  entire, 
having  fourteen  verfes,  exc'ufive  of  the  fix  firft. 

We  have  been  the  more  folicitous  to  trace  the  manner  in 
which  thefe  curious  fragments  were  difeovered,  in  order  to 
afford  our  readers  all  poflible  fatisfaclion  with  regard  to  their 
authenticity  ; indeed  they  have  been  lifted,  collated,  and  cor- 
rected by  the  moil  able  critics  in  the  Greek  language,  as  well 
as  the  molt  flulful  muficians  of  the  two  laft  centuries.  M. 
Burette  has  publifhed  the  mufic  to  thefe  hymns,  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  des  Inscriptions,  tome  v.  and  Dr.  Bur- 
ney, in  the  firft  volume  of  his  “ General  Hiftory  of  Mufic,” 


of  h s {hurt  itacure,  was  a native  of  Scythia,  flourifhed  under  has  had  this  mufic  engraved  both  in  ancient  and  modern  nota- 
Juftinian  towards  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century,  and  tion.  . 

d’ed,  according  to  Cave,  before  the  year  556,  or,  according  to  Dionysius  llahcarfmjjenjis , junior,  flourifhed,  according 
Blair’s  Tables,  in  the  year  540.  He  was  a monk  and  abbot  to  Suidas,  under  the  emperor  Adrian , and  wrote  twenty-fix 
of  Rome,  and  an  intimate  f riend  of  Caffiodorus,  who  extols  books  of  the  “ Hiftory  of  Muficians,”  in  which  he  celebrated 
bis  lea  ruin  ° and  character.  This  writer  informs  us  that  he  not  only  the  great  performers  on  the  flute  and  cithara,  but 


was  a complete  matter  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages, 
that  ht  had  diligently  ftudied  the  feriptures,  and  that  he  was 
eminently  diftinguifhed  by  a combination  of  great  wifdom, 
learning,  and  eloquence,  with  the  moft  amiable  virtues.  His 


thofe  who  had  nfen  to  eminence  by  every  fpecies  of  poetry. 
He  was,  likewife,  author  of  five  books,  written  in  defence  of 
mufic,  and  chiefly  in  refutation  of  what  is  alleged  againft  it 
in  Plato’s  Republic.  Ariftides  Quintiiianus  has  alfo  endea- 


works,  recited  by  Cave  (ubi  infra)  were  numerous  ; and  he  voured  to  foften  the  feverity  of  fome  animadverfions  againft 
is  faid'to  have  been  tbe  author  of  the  vulgar  Chriftian  epccha  mufic  in  the  writings  of  Cicero  ; but  though  time  has  fpared 
( which  fee),  and  to  have  invented  the  Cycle  of  Eafter  (which  the  defence  of  this  author,  yet  it  does  not  indemnify  us  for 
a fofeeV  tfcribedby  others  to  Viftor,  or  Vi&oriuus.  Cave’s  the  lofs  of  that  which  Dionyfius  junior  left  behind  him  ; as 
Ii  L vol  i.p.513.  teftimonies  are  ft  ill  remaining  of  his  having  been  a much 

Dionysius',  a Greek  poet  and  mufician,  author  of  the  more  able  writer  than  Arift.  Quintiiianus. 
words  and  mufic  of  three  hymns,  of  which  the  firft  is  addref-  The  lofs  of  the  entire  works  of  this  writer  is  feverely  felt 
fed  to  Calliope,  the  fecond  to  Apollo,  and  the  third  to  Ne-  by  all  mufical  hiftorians,  but  particularly  by  thofe  who  feek 
gs  Of  thefe  the  mufic  has  been  preferved  and  publifhed  information  concerning  the  mufic  and  muficians  of  the  an- 
by  Dr.  Fell,  bifhop  of  Oxford,  in  1672.  This  precious  manu-  cient  Greeks. 

feript /which  was  found  in  Ireland,  among  the  papers  of  the  Dionysius,  Ear  of, \ in  Geography , a large  cavern  in  the 
famous  archbifhop  Uftrr,  was  bought,  after  his  deceafe,  by  ifiand  of  Sicily,  cut  horizontally  into  a rock,  72  feet  high, 
Mr  Bernard,  fellow  of  St.  John’s  .college,  who  communi-  27  broad,  and  219  in  depth  ; the  entrance  of  which  refembies 
cated  ft  to  the  editor,  together  with  remarks  and  iliuftrations  the  fhape-of  an  ear,  and  the  infide  fomewhat  the  form  of  the 
by  the  reverend  Mr.  Edmund  Chilmead,  of  Chrift-church,  letter  S.  On  Jne  top  of  the  cave  there  is  a groove,  which  runs 
who  likewife  reduced  the  ar.cknt  mufical  characters  to  thofe  from  oneendtothe  other,  and  has  communication  witha  fmall. 
in  common  ufe.  It  -appears  by  the  notes,  that  the  mufic  of  room  at  the  entrance,  now  inacceffible,  by  reafon  of  the 
thefe  hymns  was  compofed  in  the  Lydian  mode,  and  diatonic  height  and  ftcepnefs  of  the  rock.  This  is  imagined  to  have 
us  ‘ been  a guard-room,  where  the  tyrant  placed  a centinel,  who, 

S Vincenzo  Galilei,  father  of  the  great  Galileo,  firft  pub-  by  hearing  every  the  leaft  whifper  of  the  prifoners  within, 
lifted  thefe  hymns,  with  their  Greek  notes,  in  his  “ Dialogues  madcMsis  report  accordingly  to  his  mafter.  Mr.  Brydone,  in 


Greek  manufeript,  preferved  in  the  library  of  cardinal  St.  Some,  among  later  travellers,  deny  the  exiftence  of  any 
Ano-elo,  at  Rome,  which  MS.  likewife  contained  the  trea-  other  than  a rude  or  fancied  refemblance  in  the  cave  to  the 
tifes  of  mufic  by  Ariftides  Quintiiianus,  and  Bryennius,  ftruAure  of  the  ear,  and  deride  the  idea  of  fuch  a defign  in 
fince  publifhed  by  Meibomius  and  Dr.  Wallis.  The  Flo-  its  original  formation.  Lord  Sandwich  fuppofes  this  cavern 
rentine  edition  of  thefe  hymns  entirely  agrees  with  that  to  be  the  “ Latumiae  Syracufanse”  mentioned  by  Cicero; 
printed  at  Oxford.  In  1602,  Hercules  Bottiigari mentioned  but  moft  other  travellers  agree,  that  the  immenfe  cavern, 

1 r 1.  i n r Cp  G 


the  fame  hymns  in  his  harmonical  difeourfe,  called  ■“  Melone,’ 
printed  at  Ferrara,  in  4to.  But  be  derived  his  knowledge  of 
thefe  pieces  only  from  the  Dialogues  of  Galilei ; however, 


which  has  been  converted  into  a fubterraneous  garden,  and 
belongs  to  the  convent  of  the  capuchins,  was  the  “ La- 
tumiat”  to  which  Cicero  alluded, 

DIONYSO* 


D I O 


D I O 


+ x — z2,  and  x 


DIONYSOPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the 
Hither  India,  according  to  Ptolemy,  who  adds,  that  it  was 
alfo  called  Nagara.  Arrian  places  it  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Cophenes.  It  was  the  Nyfa  of  Alexander,  and  the 
modern  Nughz,  or  Nagaz. — Alfo,  a town  of  Lower  Moefia, 
in  the  vicin'ty  of  the  Euxine  fea.  Pliny  fays,  that  it  was 
alfo  called-  Crunos  ; but  Pomponius  Mela  fays,  that  Crunos 
was  the  name  of  the  port  of  Dionyfopoiis.  It  is  faid  to 
have  had  this  name  from  a flatue  of  Bacchus,  which  was 
carried  by  fea  to  this  place. — Alfo,  an  epifcopal  town  of 
Ain,  in  the  fecond  Pacatian  Phrygia  ; founded  by  Eume- 
nes  and  Attalus,  who  found  in  this  place  a flatue  of  Bac- 
chus. Stepb.  Bvz. 

DIOPA,  or  Dione,  a town  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in 
Arcadia. 

DIOPHANTINE  Problems,  fo  called  from  the  in- 
ventor,  Diophantus,  a fpecief  of  indeterminate  problems 
relating  to  fquare  and  cube  numbers,  and  often  admitting  a 
variety  of  anfwers.  The  folution  of  them  depends, 

1.  On  a {Turning  fuitable  portions  to  denote  the  number 
fought. 

2.  On  making  the  propofed  expreffion  a fquare. 

3.  Or,  on  making  two  propolcd  exprefiions  fquares,  8: c. 
called  the  refolvingof  a duplicate  equality. 

Thefe  problems  fe’.dom  involve  equations  of  a h'gh  order  ; 
neverthekfs,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  any  general  rules 
by  which  their  folution  can,  with  certainty,  and  in  all  cafes, 
be  effedled. 

Yet  it  will  be  found,  that  there  are  two  or  three  very 
general  principles,  on  a due  application  of  which  the  folu- 
tion of  ahr.oll  all  of  them,  m great  meafure,  depends : 
thefe  are, 

1.  To  refolve  a Jingle  equality,  or  to  make  an  expreffion 
a fquare,  which  is  fully  illuilrated  in  Prob.  I.  and  Art.  30. 

2.  To  find  the  Tides  of  whatever  right-angled  triangles 
may  be  required  : this  is  founded  on  Euc.  47 .1,  and  is  fully 
illuilrated  in  Prob.  VII.  and  the  following  ones,  and  forms  a 
tranfition  to  the 

3d  Principle.  To  refolve  a duplicate  equality,  or  to  make 
two  given  expre-ffions  fquares,  fee  Prob.  XI.  &c.  and 
Art.  30,  and  Edingb.  Trar.f.  vol.  ii.  p.  194.  This  is  of 
very  extenfive  application,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the 

4th  Principle.  To  refolve  two  given  fquares  into  as 
many  other  pairs  of  fquares  as  may  be  required,  fee 
Prob.  X\.  and  Art.  30.  It  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  _ 2>  and 
name  of  the  variation  principle,  and  may  be  iolved,  hkewife, 
as  follows : 

Let  a-  and  If  be  the  given  fquares,  and  x2  and  / the  re- 
quired ones.  Then  a 2 + f = A + f,orjf  = — d2  f - /, 

X 


Problem  I. 

To  male  a Propofed  Expreffion  a Square. 

Rule. — Aflume  a fuitable  fide  for  it,  and  make  its  fecond 
power  equal  to  the  propofed  expreffion. 

Examples. 

1.  Required  fuch  a value,  of  n,  that  iv  + 1 may  be  a 
fquare. 

Aflame  n2  + 1 = n — isV  = n2  ^2  n z -J-  z2=a  fquare  ; 

then  2 nz  = z'!  — 1,  and  n — — , and  % mav  be  any 

2z  1 

number  greater  than  1. 

Tf  3 , „ o 16  23 

It  z = 2;  n = and  «-  + 1 = — - 4 — - = fquare. 

4 16  16  16 

Tf  8 , 64  36  100 

z — 3>  n — and  /r  + 1 = — -) ..  = = a fquare, 

6 36  36  36 

Szc.  8c c.  Hence  we  may  find  as  many  right-angled  trian- 
gles as  we  pleafe,  all  having  1 for  their  bale. 

2.  Required  x when  x2  -f  x is  a fquare. 

A ffume  x"  + x — x — »j2  = x2  xz  -j-  z1,  then  2 xz 
z2 

2 z + I 

T r 1 , O 1 3 4 r 

11  z = i,  x — and  x + x = — a iquare. 

3 9 9 9 

Tr  4 , „ l6  20  ?6 

ir  £ = 2,  x is  = -,  and  x~  + x = — 4 = — = a 

r 5 25  2 5 25 

fquare,  &c. 

3.  Find  an  integral  value  of  x,  fuch  that  16  x2  + x — l 
may  be  a fquare. 

Aflame  i6x2  + x — 1 = 4 x — 1 = 16  x2  — 8 a x + a2, 

a , , , , a2  + 1 2 5 2 17 

8 a + r 9 17  5 31 

fp  37  65  _ i 

41’  49’  si  6s  ~ 11 

2 C 7 

Anf.  If  a — 16,  x = almofl  2. 

129 

4.  Make  2 x2  — 2 x + 1,  a fquare. 


or  x + a X x 


m x — in  a — b •-)-  y 
mb  — m y 


k — y,  or  x + a X 
my.  Now,  if  x + a = 


and  x — 


then  rn  x — 
l 4-  y + m a 


m a — b y,  ox  x — a 


whence 


b + y + rn  a 


b + y 


=.  mb  — 


m 


m 


m2  b — m2  y — ma,  or  m2 y 
rfb  — 2 ma  — b 

m2  b — 2 m a — b,  and  y — 


my  — a,  ox  b -j-  y -p  uia 

+ y 

m2  a 4-  2 ml 


m‘  -p 


and  x 


rri2  + 1 

If  b — o,  or  one  fquare  a 2 be  to  be  divided  into 


Cor.  1 

two  others,  we  have  x 


m1  + 1 


and  y 


— 2 ma 
rri2  4-  I 


or 


Aflame  2 x2  — 2 x + 1 = 2 a x — 1 12  = 4 a2  x2  — 4 ax 
+ 1 , then  2 x — 2 — 4 a2  x — 4 a,  or  43^  — 2 x = 4 a 

2 a — 1 3 3 ..  3 

— =t  . -j  — , See. ; if  a — — x is 

2d2  — 1 7 17  4 

==  4,  and  the  given  expreffion  — 23,  See. 

5.  Find  a value  of  y,  fuch  as  may  make  3 y2  -f-  12 y -j-  9, 
a fquare. 

Aflume  3/  + 12  jr  + 9 = 3 y — 3)^9/— i8_y  + 9, 
then  3y  + 12  = gy  — 18  . 6y  = 30,  and  y ~ 5 .'.  144 
= fquare  required. 

6 ■ Given  •v/ 7 z2  + 1 — m,  to  find  m a whole  number. 
Since  7 z2  + 1 z=  rn2,  m is  lefs  than  3 a.  Aflume 

7 a5  + 1 = 3 z — a]2  = 9 z2  — 6 a z + a2,  2 z2  — 6 a z = 

— a2  + 1 a a2 

~ a2  - j-  1 ; z2  — 3 a z = ; 2;  — 3 a z + - — 

® 4 

la2  4-  2 j $a  + v'7  a2  + 2 

— , and  25  = . Ir  a=  1,  z = 3, 

4 2 

and  m — 8. 

7.  Required  a rational  value  of  V'v*  — 2. 

Affume  u4  — 3 — — d2 


*d4  — 2 a2  v*  + n4,  2 a 5 “a* 


fH  -f  I 


, which  is  Prob.  VIII. 


s=  a*  + 2 j v2  = 


<24  4-  2 
2 a2 


2 <r 


4 


4 « 
4 R 2 


. Here  2 a*  4-4  mail 

be 


diophantine. 


be  made  a fquare,  fuppofe  T+ aH*\*  - 4 + 4 ^ ^ 
or  2 a9  = \V  + a’  b\  2 a*  - = 4**.  and  a9  = 

-s  a fquare.  If  b = I,  then  a = 3,  «u  = |,  — ^ = 


s/?  + ? 

7 


i 

3 64 


_ 4.?  _ r 5 _ / i£*J5  = 

~ S 5 8 ** 


57^ 


2025 
64  . 


7 

2 — 

4 


= 12,  and  V v 

1 6 16  16  

8.  Find  fuch  a value  &v  as  may  make  \S 2— rational, 

18  lcfs  tllSn  I.  * xr  2 3 1 -4 

Affume  v = l - a.  or  n4  = 1 - 4a  + ~ 4«  + a > 

then  2 _ „4  = 1 + 4a  - 6a9  + 4«3  ~ «4  = fuPPofe 
7+ 77=T^2=  1 + ia-6a“  - 20  *3  4-  25a4;  or 

23  a4  _ 20  a3  =:  4 a3  — a4  i 26^=  24»and«=^  •*•  « 

x , , ; _ / 57t22  -1  _ 122 

= 1 ~a=T$  and  “ V ”28561  "169 

9.  Make  2x3  + 2 * + 4 a rational  fquare,  when  x is  not 

-1  v 

•—  8*  ___ _ 

Affume  2«5  + 2*  + 4=  2 + 2 a"*J*  ~ + + 8 a*  + 

+ I = 4«  + 2 ••***,-*«'*  = +±nlL2L 

- 2 a*  x + = a4  + 4 a — 1,  and  x = a1  + •vV  4-  4a 

To  make  a4  + 4 * ~ 1 a ,f(luar^,2la  ^ - 4 ~ 1 > or  * ~ 

i±i,then  *<  = „ «t  + 4. 

I*  + 4 ^ ^ + 2I^0  t j.  1 to  be  made  a fquare, 

““  1 256 

1 + i.3o£-»  b*—z6ob3+_  i68qSL-+  260b +1 ' 
fuppofe  it  = 75  256 

then  4 b3  + 6 b2  = 1689S  £9  - 260  £3,  or  2 b + 3 = 8449 

4223  _ 0 4-  1 

_ 130  J} 432  ^ = 8446,  andi=  -gg-  •••«-  — ~ 

11^2,  x = 528,  and  2 *3  + 2 * + 4 = 294396964  = 
a64 

17  x 3 8J-1.  , 

jo.  Find  fuch  values  of  x and  y,  that  *9  + = b 

*“aIffumTL0=  > - or  „•=*■-»«  »,  + ^ A*™ 
4*  _ 2£,»y  +m*y  + af=  b\  or  w9y9  + ay  - zb  my, 

zb  m -p,  q w ■_ 

n?y  + oy=*btn,  andy  = But  * - 1 a* 

^b2  am1  _ ^X^4  -4^*  _ 


13 . Make  «5  | { * + c it!  + *’  4 c *4  a fquare. 

in')  i 

r } * 


2 zz  n 
»z 


Affume  it  = a + mx  -f-  zzx  9 1 2 ~a9  + 2i7?HX  + 

4-2  Dinx5  + n 1 x4.  Here  2 am  = 5,  or  m = — , and  zan 


■nr  = c,  or  n = , then  d x3  + e x4  = 2 m rz  x3  + n2  x4t 

2 a 

d 4-  e x — 2 m n 4-  1?  x ; ex  — ti1  x = 2 m n d,  and  s 
2 inn  — d 
e — r? 

14.  Make  a 4-  e x4  a fquare.  Suppofe  one  value  of  x = ft, 
and  a + e rJ  = s\  To  find  other  values  of  x,  put  x = « 
4-  y,  or  x4  = «4  4-  \id  y + 6 d1  y1  4~  4 nJ'3  + then  a 4* 
e x*  = a 4-  e h4  4-  4 t n* y + 6 e ?z9  / 4*  4 e « / + of 
writing  j2  for  « 4-  e»4,  r2  = 4 e n3  y + 6 e rdy  9 4~  4 £ w 
4-  ey4  is  to  be  made  a fquare,  as  the  13th. 

Prob.  II. 

15.  To  find  two  numbers,  x and  y,  fuch  that  x9  + y may 
be  a fquare,  and  x 4-  y its  root.  We  have  x2  4-  y = x + J'l* 

= x9  4-  2XJ1  4-  y\y  = 2 xy  4-/>  J + 2 * = I.andy  = 1 

— 2 x,  where  x may  be  any  fradtion  lefs  than  Suppofe 
a;  = 4,  then  y = I,  X9  4-  y = f , and  x + y = f its  root,  it 
x = y = x9  4-  y = iV  and  * + y = b &c<  &c- 

Prob.  HI. 

16.  To  find  two  numbers,  x andy,  fuch  that  x 4 y mzJ 
be  a fquare,  and  x"  y its  root. 

Let  x9  4-  y = « x,  then  x4ji=»5x5,  whence  y = id  x 

j n + I 

— X = nx  — X9,  w9  x + X=»4  tj  a°d  x — -j— ; y — 


n '2  4-  1 


= ba  - 


3 21 

n — x . x,  fuppofe  n = 2,  x r=  y = — > and  x 4 y — , 

and  x9  4-  y = “ = 

25  25  5 

Prob.  IV. 

17.  To  find  a number  which  being  divided  into  any  two 
parts,  x and  y,  x9  + y may  be  always  equal  toy9  4*  x. 

1.  Let  azand  denote  the  required  parts,  then  a1  z9  + * 2; 
z=az  +b‘l%i\  a°  z + b=  a + b*  z,  or  d2  z — b2  z — a—b,  and 


a + nr\t 


a 4-  m f 


*4  X and  x = ± h-lZ-±=b  - my 


a2  -b2 


-,  and  az  — 


a 4 b 


= one  part,  and 


a 4-  >d\‘ 


a 4-  «9 


2 i w9  _ b . a + ffl9  — 2 w9  _ b . a — w9 
^ 0 ~~  'a  +~m?  ~~  a + m1  a \ m* 

11.  Make  1 + 2 x - x‘  + x3  a fquare. 

Affume  1 4-  xl2  = 1 + 2 x 4-  x9  = r + 2 x — w9  + x’, 
or  x9  = x3  - x9,  2 x9  = xs  and  x = 2. 

12.  Make  4 4-  6 x — 5 x9  4-  3 a fquar^» 

Affume  it  = T+T^'=  4 + 4 * * +/  **•  Jw  to 
make  the  fecond  term  vanifh  from  each  fide,  as  well  as  the 

aft,  4fl  muft  be  = 6,  or  a = |.  Then  ^—  = 3 x3  — 5 x9, 
#r>  29  ^ = 3 k3,  and  x — ^ j and  the  expreffion  = 


l%  — = the  other  part,  and  both  added  together  — 

a 4-  b 

a = t,  the  number  required. 

° For  let  x and  1 — x be  any  two  parts  of  I.  Then  x9  4- 
j _ x = x — xl'2  4 x = 1 — 2 x 4 x9,  or,  2d  if  x9  4-  y 

4-  x 

— y9  4-  x,  or  x9  -y9=  x — y,  then  x+y  = 1. 

To  find  two  numbers,  fuch  that  their  fum  being  increafed 
and  leffened  either  by  their  difference,  or  the  difference 
of  their  fquares,  the  fums  and  remainders  fhall  be  all 
fquares. 

18  Let  2.$  x9  be  the  fum,  and  24  x9  the  difference  of  the 
required  numbers.  Then  25  «9  + 24.x9  are  evidently  fq^ares* 


diophantine 


25  M*  , 24  *«  __  49  *2 
Moreover, H = 

222 


greater  number,  and  — 


2AOO 

— lefs ; the  diff.  of  their  fquares  is = 600  x 4. 

4 

The  two  remaining  conditions  are,  that  25  x2  4 
600  a;4  are  to  be  fquares.  Divide  by  25  x2,  then  1 4 
24  x*  are  to  be  fquares  j firth  make  i — 24  x2  a fquare  : 
« x\2  = X — 2 a x 4 a2  x*  = 1 — 
24  a:*,  or,  a2  x1  4 24  x1  = 2 a x ; a2  x 4 24  x = 2 <2, 
2« fif  a — 1 anc]  — 1 

o4  + 24  ' a ' 4°  ~ 5’  a"  * ~ 25* 


a . m*  + i,  and  « = 
Z»  will  be  fo. 


2 n C 
^F+~i 


; therefore,  if  a and  n be  rational. 


Affume  1 
24 

and  at  = 
Therefore, 


n — 1, 

6 

» 

5 

then  a — 5,  and  l = 0. 

II 

R 

a = 4 

b — 3> 

II 

a - 3 
i_  4£_ 

b = 4, 

i = lJ. 

17 

a 

II 

4 

1 7 

49 

5° 


, and  — , are  the  numbers  required. 


40 


Prob.  V. 


19.  To  find  two  fquare  numbers  fuch,  that  the  fum  of 
them  may  be  a fquare,  the  difference  of  them  a cube,  and 
the  roots  of  the  fquare  and  cube  equal.  .. 

Since  the  fum  of  the  two  numbers  is  to  be  a fquare, 
let  9 a;5  andi6x2  denote  the  numbers  fought,  then  their 
fum  25  a:4  is  a fquare,  but  their  diff.  7 ad  is  to  be  a cube,  and 

I 

5 x = 7 at)  3 per  the  laft  condition  of  the  queftion.  We 


Or,  thus : 

2.  Let  C2  = the  given  fquare,  a2  one  of  its  parts,  and 
c 2 — a % the  other  to  be  made  a fquare.  Affume  it  = r a — r]3 
= a2  r2  — 2 a r c 4 c2 ; or,  2 3t(=  rsa5  + a1,  2tr=: 
2 r c 

r2  a 4-  a,  and  a = , as  above. 

r 4 1 


have  125  as3  = 7 ad,  or  x = , 9 x2 


44 1 


125-  - .15625 

— , ^4—  — the  numbers  required. 

15()25  1.  Hence  c, 

Prob.  VI. 

20.  To  find  three  numbers  A,  B,  and  C,  fucb  that  A2  4 
B C,  B-  + A C,  and  C2  + AB,  may  be  all  fquares. 

Let  x—i , and  4 a;,  denote  the  three  numbers  required  ; 
then  the  two  firft  conditions  are  fatisfied ; for  A2  4 B C = I 
_j_  4 x1  4 4 x = 2*  - iV,  and  B2  4 A C = a:  — 1 i2  + 4 x 

— x2  4 2x  4 1 +4x='w  + il!;  fo  that  we  have  only  to  make 
C2  + A B = x6x2  4 x — 1 a fquare. 

Affume  4 x — a1; 2 = 16  a;  — 8 a >;  + «2=  16  -)-  a i, 

or8ax  + x=  fl2+  i,  or  x = " -H  --  ; and  the  three 

o CL  "T*  T 


Or,  thus:  3.  Let  s ar  = s2  a2,  and  ra-cy  = r2  a2  — 

2 ar  c c2  be  the  two  fquares  into  which  c2  is  to  be  refolved. 

Then  c2  — s2  a1  — r2  a2  — 2 a r c c2  \ 2 arc—  r2  a2  4 

22  212  j 2 r c 2 r sc 

s a ; 2 r c — rl  a + s a,  and  a = . • . s a = 

r2  + a2  r2  -f  4 

= the  root  of  one  of  the  fquares  fought,  and  r a — c — 

2 r2  c c 2 r2  c — r2  c — 42c  r2  c — s2  c 

= = — = root  of  the 

r‘  + s 1 r 4 s r + s 

other. 


, and  16  x2  — = 


2 r s c 


and 


r2  c + s2  c 


are  the  roots  of  three 


numbers  are  1 

f 

denominator 


a2  — I , 4 . rt2  + i 

1 , and ; or  in  a common 

8 a + 1 8 a + 1 

a + 1 a2  - 8 a 


, — , and  -t— . Or,  8a+  1, 

S « + 1 8 a 4 i 8a+i 

o'-  _ S a,  and  4 . a2  1,  where  a may  be  any  number  greater 
than  8.  If  a — 9,  the  numbers  are  73,  9,  and  328.  If 
a = 10,  the  numb.-re  are  Si,  2c,  404,  &c.  Sc c. 

Pbob.  VII. 

21.  To  find  two  fquare  integers,  whofe  fum  maybe  a 
□ ; or  to  find  as  many  right-angled  triangles,  in  whole 
numbers,  as  we  pleafe. 

Take  r and  s,  any  two  unequal  numbers,  r the  greater  ; 
then  make  r2  — = r4  — 2 r2  j2  4 j4,  and  2 r s 2 = 4 r2  s2, 

the  fquare  number  required.  For  their  fum  is  /-4  4 2 r2  s 2 
4-  j4  = = a fquare. 

Prob.  VIII, 

22.  To  divide  a given  fquare  C2  into  two  other  fquare9 
d2  and  b 2 : or  from  a given  hypothenufe,  to  find  the  fides  of 
a right-angled  triangle. 

1.  We  have  C 2 — d2  = l2  = □ , which  put  = na  — r)2  = 
n2  a2  — 2 n ac  + c1 ; . then  c2  = a2  + V2  = a2  4"  n2  d1  — 
2 nac  + c1,  or  2 « a c = n2  a2  + a2 ; 2 nc  = n2  a 4 « = 


r1  4 d r ‘ 4 s '2 

fquares,  of  which  the  fum  of  the  two  lalt  fquares  is  equal  to 
the  firft,  or  the  three  roots  are  the  fides  of  a right-angled  tri- 
angle, whofe  hypothenufe  is  equal  c. 

2.  If  each  of  thefe  fides  be  multiplied  by  r2  4 s2,  we  fhali 
have  r2  c + s2  c,  2 r s c,  and  r2  c — s2  c for  the  three  fides 
of  another  triangle  ; or,  by  dividing  each  by  c,  we  have 
r2  4 A 2 r s,  and  r2  — A 

Prob.  IX. 

23.  To  find  two  numbers  whofe  fum  and  difference  may 
be  both  tquares.  If  r2  4 -r2  be  one  of  the  numbers,  and  2 ra- 
the other,  the  problem  is  folved.  But  r 2 4 s2  is  equal 
the  fquare  of  the  hypothenufe  of  a right-angled  triangle, 
and  2 rs  the  double  produft  of  its  fides;  therefore,  the 
fquare  of  the  hypothenufe  4,  the  double  product  of  its 
fides,  is  always  a fquare, 

Prob.  X. 

24.  Given  the  difference  of  two  fquare3  to  find  the 
fquares. 

Rule.  — Refolve  the  given  difference  into  any  two  fac- 
tors, and  the  \ fum  of  them  is  the  root  of  the  greater 
fquare,  and  the  \ difference  the  root  of  the  leffer.  For  c2  — 
a2  = c -j-  a • c — a. 

Ex. — Find  two  fquares  whofe  difference  may  be  12. 
Faftors  2 and  6,  \ fum  4,  i diff.  2.  Or,  fa&ors  3 and  4, 

i fum  \ diff.  and  — — - = 12. 

2 4 4 

Prob  XI. 

25.  To  refolve  a duplicate  equality,  or  to  make  two  pro- 
pofed  exprefiions  fquares. 

Genbral  Rule. 

Refolve  the  difference  of  the  propoftd  fquares  into  two 
fuch  faftors,  that  the  fquare  of  the  | fum  of  them  may  be 

made 


DIOPHANTINE. 


■made  equal  to  the  greater  fquare,  or  the  fquare  of  their  tions  multiply  by  9,  then  9 m*  — 12  y*  + 48  y + 36 


■|  difference  to  the  lefs 

Ob. — This  problem  differs  from  the  laft  in  having  the 
.propofed  fquares  limited  in  form  or  magnitude. 

Examples. 

Of  the  refolution  of  a dupiicate  equality. 

1.  Find  fueh  a value  of  x,  that  x + 1,  and  x — l>  may 
both  be  fquares.  The  difference  is  2.  Fadtors  1 and  2,  ^ fum 

s o 5 

\ diff.  •§  and  J the  two  fquares,  therefore  x — - ■ 

* 4 ‘ 4. 

2.  Find  x when  x2  + x>  2nd  x2  — x,  are  fquares,  their 
fum  is  2x2,  we  arc  to  find  two  fquares  whofe  fum  is  25c2. 


or 


— 1 = j y q.  12  y + 9 to  be  made  a fquare:  y 


45 


8 x 


But 


4 


49  X 

25 


5°* 

23 


Put  x2  — X 

25 


15 


■ , or  x — 1 


25’  * 24 

Or  let  c2  — hypothenufe,  and  p — double  produft  of 
files,  then  r + p and  c1  — p are  fquares(per  23.),  confequently 
c%  z2  + a;2,  and  c1  z2  — z2  are  fquares.  We  have  only 

to  find  fuch  a value  of  z,  that  r z2  may  be  = the  fquare  of 

c c* 

p z2.  Let  cz  — p z 2,  and  z = z2  — — , and  z2 
= — = x — the  number  required,  i.  e.  the  fquare  of  any 

P 

hypothenufe  divided  by  the  double  produft  of  the  fides 
gives  x. 

. • 2 5 1 69  „ 

As  3,  4,  3,  gives  --  = x,  5,  12,  13,  gives—,  See. 

3.  Make  2 x2  -j-  1,  and  4.x  + 1,  fquares,  while  x has 
the  fame  value  in  both.  The  difference  is  2 x"  — 4 x,  the 


factors  2 x and  x 


2,  the  difference  — + 1.  Put  the 

2 


lefs  fquare  4*4-1=—  + 


l2  v2 

1 = — + * + 

4 


3 .• . »2  =:  49  = 6 x + 4,  and  x = — 

64. 

Prob.  XII. 

26.  To  find  two  numbers,  A and  B,  fuch  that  A + B, 
A2  + B.  and  B2  + A,  may  be  all  fquares.  Let  x — A, 

3 x2  = B . 

Then  A2  + B = 4 *2  is  a fquare. 

But  A2  + B = 3 x2  + x, 

And  B + A = 9 x4  + x are  to  be  fquares. 

The  difference  is  9 x4— 3 x2.  Factors  3 x:  and  3 x2 — I,  8cc, 

x ~ — , A = 3 x2  = — = B. 

0 12 

Prob.  XIII. 

27.  To  find  two  numbers,  A and  B,  fuch  that,  A + r, 
B + 1,  A + B + 1,  and  A — B + 1,  may  be  all  fquares. 

1.  L;t  A = x2  + 2 x,  and  B = x2  — 2 x,  and  the  two  firft 
conditions  art  fatisfied  ; but  2 x2  + 1,  and  4*  + i,  are  aifo 
to  be  fquares;  (per  XL  5.)  x = 12,  A = 168,  B = 120. 

2.  Let  A = 9 .4  + 6 x,  B =_y2  — 1,  then  A + B + I 
= 9x2  + 6x+j2=  a fquare  is  the  third  condition,  fup- 
pofe  it  = z2 ; then  z2  — y-  — 9 x2  + 6 x.  Factors  x and 
9 x + 6,  | diff.  = 4 x + 3 ; or  j2  = 1 6 x2  + 24  x + 9 ;v  or 
B = 16  x2  + 24  x + 8.  But  B — A + 1 = 7 x2  4-  18  a 
+ 9 is  alfo  to  be  a fquare,  fuppofe  = 3 x — 3^ 2 = 9 x2  — 
18  x + 9 ; or  2x2  = 36  x,  and  x — 18  A — 3024,  B = 
5624;  B + A = 8648,  B — A =2600,  each  of  which 
+ 1 is  the  fquare  of  55,  75,  93,  and  51. 

Prob.  XIV. 

28.  To  find  three  numbers  fuch,  that  if  the  fquare 


i6x  = x2  + 4x4  or  x — 12,  and  the  propofed  exprefiions  of  each  be  added  to  the  fum  of  the  two,  the  three  luma 
are  289  = vj}*  and  49.  may  be  fquares. 

4.  Find  fuch  a value  of  x,  as  may  make  10  — 2 x,  and 


to  — x2  fquares.  Diff.  x1  — 2 x.  Factors  x and  x — 2. 
The  \ diff.  — 1 — lefs  fquare  =10  — x2,  or  x = 3. 
Or,  ~ fum  = x — x,  and  x2  — 2 * + 1 = 10  — 2 x,  x2 
= 9,  aud  * = 3- 

5.  To  make  ax  + c,  and  b x -j-  r/both  fquares,  where  a 
is  greater  than  b,  and  thefigns  either  + or  — . 

Rule.  Let  q — Mult,  the  diff.  of  the  given 

fquares  by  q,  and  fubtraft  the  prod,  from  the  lefs  fquare. 

Call  the  remainder  r.  Then  if  r,  or , be  a fquare,  the 

r 

duplicate  equality  is  refolvable:  thus,  find  two  fquares  m3  and 
«2,  the  diff.  of  which  may  be  to  the  excefs  of  the  leis  above  r 

as  1 ; 9.  When  r is  a fquare,  y + Vr)  muff  be  made  equal 

to  n2  .=  b x + d,  but  when  — - is  a fquare,  «2  mull  be 

r 

made  equal  to  b x -J-  d. 

Ex — Make  8 x + 4,.  and  6 x + 4 both  fquares  ; their 
difference  is  2 x and  q — 3,  product  6 x,  and  r ==  4 a 
fquare.  Here  y + 2V2  = n~  — y1  + 4 y f 4>  or  ”2  — 


iff.  x + 1 ]2  = x2  + 2 x -j-  1 if  x,  2 x,  and  1,  denote 
.the  three  numbers,  the  firff  condition  is  fatisfied.  But 
4 x2  + x and  3*  + 1,  are  alfo  to  be  made  fquares 

Difference  is  4 x2  — 2 x.  Factors  x,  and  4 x 


3 x 


16 


9 x 
4 


3*  + i = 3*  + 1 *9*' 


2,  \ diff. 

8 

24  x,  x — — 

3 


sx  = — , and  1,  are  the  numbers  required. 

Prob.  XV. 

29.  To  find  two  numbers.  A and  B,  fuch  that  AB-f-A, 
A B + B,  and  A B + A + B,  may  be  all  fquares. 

Let  x — A,  x2  — A B + A = a fquare  ; then  x2  — x 
— A B,  and  x — 1 = B,  and  2 x — 1 = A + B.  But 
A B+B  = x2  — 1,  and  A B + A + B = x2  + x — 1,  are  to 
be  made  fquares.  Diff.  is  x.  Factors  2x  and  I,  ^ diff. 

x I 17 

— 1,  or  — = 1 + — = 4,  and 
2 10  16 


16' 


■ — y'+Ay 

y1  4-  4 y 


m3  — r3  — and  m2  = j2  +4  y 

3 

4 y2  1 6 y ... 

+ — 1-  + 4:  to  avoid  frac- 
i 3 


4 4 + 


x — 4,  or  r • 

2 

x = = A,  and  B = x — 1 = ~. 

8 8 

Scholium.  30.  To  find  the  proper  fadlors,  into  vrhich 
the  difference  of  any  propofed  fquare  ought  to  be  reduced. 

Rule.  Put  z - one  of  the  fa&ors,  a.ad  the  given  differ- 
ence divided  by  z = the  other  ; then  by  making  the  fquare 
of  the  I fum  or  \ difference  equal  to  the  greater  or  lefs  of 
the  propofed  fquares,  find  fome  fuitable  value  of  z. 

4 Examples* 


BIOPH  ANTINE 


Examples. 

j.  Find  the  proper  fa&ors  of  the  diff.  x,  when  x2  4 x 
— i and  x~  — t are  to  be  fqnares. 


Let  a;  and  — = the  fadiors ; the  \ diff.  = 

2;  2 z 


or 


x 

4** 


+ - = 

4 


1.  We  fee  that  x may  have  a ra- 


tional value,  if  = x 2,  or  1 z2  = 1,  and  z — ~ .•.  — = 

4 z2  z 

2 x the  factors. 

2.  Find  the  proper  factors  for  making  two  fqnares,  rri 2 
and  if,  vrhofe  difference  is  cl,  fuch  that  the  leaft,  n2,  may  ex- 
ceed any  given  number  c. 

Fadlors  a and — ; i difference  = — , or— — 

Z 2 2%  215 

— 2 d — j—  d~ 

= = if,  is  to  be  greater  than  c,  or  z4  — 

41s2 

2 d z2  4 d 2 greater  than  4 z1  c,  or  z2  — 4 z2  c — 2 d z2  + d2 
grea'er  than  o. 

Let  z4  — 4 z2  c — 2 c!  z2  greater  than  o,  or  z2  — 4 c — 
2 d greater  than  o ; and  z2  = , or  greater  than  4^+2  d. 

Cor.  If  c = 11  d,  then  z2  = , or  greater  than  d . 4 n + 2. 
Hence,  if  we  take  d — a fquare,  as  many  right-angled  tri- 
angles as  we  pleafe  may  be  found,  all  having  the  fame  bafe 

Pros.  XVI. 

31.  To  find  two  numbers  fuch,  that  the  fquare  of  each, 
being  added  to  the  fum  of  both,  may  make  two  fquare 
numbers. 

1.  Let  x—  one  of  the  numbers;  its  fquare  is  x2,  and 
x2  4—  2x4-1  is  a fquare.  Let  Zx  + 1 be  the  fum  of 
both  numbers  ; then  x + 1 = the  greater,  its  fquare  is 
x12  + 2 x + i,  and  if  we  add  the  fum  of  both,  at  -f  4 x + 2 
is  to  be  made  a fquare,  fuppofe  = x — z\2  =.x2  — 2 xz  + z*, 

z2  — 2 

or,  2 x z + a x = z2  — z,and  x = •,  where  z may  be 

i«+4 

any  number  greater  than  15,  if  a = 2,  x and  * 4 1 = 

£,  &c. 

Prob.  XVII. 

32.  To  find  two  fuch  numbers,  that  their  produft  + their 
fum  may  be  {quarts. 

1.  Let  x — one  of  the  numbers,  and  cfx  + i~x  = the  other: 
then  a2  x2  + b2  x2  = their  product : but  cfx2  + 2 a b x* 
-\ -b'2x2  — a x + b :-l ' = a fquare.  We  have  only  to  make 
2 ah  x2  — a2  x + b2 x + x — the  fum  of  the  two  numbers  : 

cf  *f-  b2  4 I , , ; , , 

or,  x — , where  a and  b may  be  any  numbers 

2 a b 

3 1 j 

at  pleafure  : if  a — 1,  b — 2,  then  x = -,  and  --  ~ greater: 

45  36  8 r o 

for  their  product  = — , and  turn  = — ; and  -,or-,  are 
4 4 4 4 

fqnares. 

Pros.  XVIII. 

33.  To  find  three  numbers  fuch,  that  their  fum  and  the 
fum  of  every  two  of  them  may  be  fquares, 

1 . Let  x2  + 2 x 4-  1 = x 4-  i^2  be  the  fum  of  the  three. 
Let  x2  be  the  fum  of  the  firft  and  fecond  : then  2 x 4 t = 
third  number  : Let  x2  — 2 x 4-  1 be  the  fum  of  the  fecond 
and  third  numbers  1 then  x2  — 4 x is  the  fecond  number, 


which  taken  from  x2  leaves  4 x for  the  fiift  number  .'.  the 
three  numbers  required  are  4*,  x’2  — 4 x,  and  2 x + I. 

2.  But  the  fum  of  the  firft  and  third  = 6 x + 1 is  alfo  to 

d~  J " 

be  a fquare,  fuppofe  = a2 : then  x — — — — : where  a 2 may 

be  any  fquare  number  greater  than  25  ; becaufe  the  fecond 
number  = x 2 — 43c,  or  x — 4 muft  be  greater  than  o .*.  x 
greater  than  4,  b x greater  than  24,  and  b x + 1 greater 
than  25. 


Examples . 


1.  Suppofe  of 

a2- 


4 x : 


= 49  : then  x = 8,  4 x — 32,3c' 

12 1 x — 20  So 

32,  and  2 x + 1 = 17 
32°  41,  See. 

Prob.  XIX. 

34.  To  find  a number  which  being  divided  into  any  two 
parts,  the  fquare  of  either  part  4 10^  times  the  other  part, 
fhall  make  a fquare  number. 

Let  jj  = the  number  fought : x one  part,  and y — x = the 
other:  then  x2  Jr  ioo_y  — xooccis  to  be  a fquare,  fuppofe 
x — z)2  = x2  — 2 x z + z2,  or  100  y — 100  x = z2  — 2z  x; 
Now  as  the  objeft  is  to  fin'd  y without  limiting  x ; let  2 z = 
100,  or  s = jo  : then  iooj  = 2500,  or  y = 25  : there-*, 
fore  x 2 -j-  ico  .23  — x will  be  a fquare,  let  x be  what  it  will. 
Generally. 

To  determine  y when  s2  x2  + z . y — x is  a fquare. 

Let  s2  x2  -j-  ry  — r x — s x — z)2  — s2  x2  — 2 s z x z2 1 

let  r — 2 s z,  then  2 sz y — z%  and^  = — ; but  z = ■ 


r 

2 s 


y — — where  r may  be  = any  fquare  number,  and  s — 
Prob.  XX. 

33.  To  find  two  numbers  in  the  ratio  of  a : b,  fuch  that 
either  of  them,  added  to  the  fquare  of  the  other,  may  make 
a fquare. 

Firft,  let  n — x — the  lefsof  the  two  numbers  fought, 
and  4 n x = greater:  then  n — xl2  + 4 nx  = n 4 ccl2  one 
condition  fatisfied.  Second,  but  a : b : : n — ,v  : 4 n k \ or 

l n 

^anx^bn—bx-,  or x = 


Therefore,  n 


q.an  + b 
i^arf  4 bn  — b n 


4 an 


4a  n *4  b 


4 a n + b 

Lfs  number,  and  4 nx  — — 1 — - — = greater,  the  fquare 
^ 4K»+i  6 n 

of  which  -4  the  It fs  is  alfo  to  be  a fquare. 

_ 16  b2  rf  naif 

Or,  — ; -j 1 — 

16  cf  rf  q-  0 a b n -4  b2  ^ a n -f  b 

16  b2  rf  -f-  16  cf  if  4 A ah  tf  , , . 

— — — — — j — — -j- — ; or,  4 b2  nf  -4  4 a2  «3  + a b rf 

lb  a n + 6 au  n + b 

is  to  be  made  a fquare  : fuppofe  = 2 o if  — z /zl-  (z  being 
greater  than  a b)  = 4 ^2  ra4  — 4 b z if  4 z2  n % or  4 a2  «5  -f* 

4 b z n'1  — z'2  rf  — abrf\  or  n— — — . Third,  or  to 

4 a2  + 4 bz 

make  16  b2  n4  -4  1 5 a2  n3  + 4 abrf  a fquare,  fuppofe  it  = 

4 bn2  — z .”12  (z2  being  greater  than  4 ab).  Then  , 

z2  • — 4.  ct  b 

16  a2  rf  + 8 b z rf  — z2  if  —4  a b n2 ; or  n = — : — - — — - — * 

lO^-f-OOZ 

the 


If 


12  3 

10,  a — 2,  b — 3,  then  n s=  — and  — and 

4 20  20 

numbers  required. 

Lemma  i 


DIOPHANTINE. 


Lemma. — 36.  There  are  many  numbers  which  cannot  be 
divided  into  two  rational  fquares. 

ill.  Every  even  fquare  number  is  divifible  by  4 : for  its 
root  may  be  2 x and  4 x2  the  number. 

2d.  Every  odd  fquare  number  — 1 ia  divifible  by  4 : for 
its  root  is  2 x + 1 and  4 x'2  -j-  4 x -f-  1 the  number. 

3d.  Every  number  = thefum  of  two  even  fquares  is  di- 
vifible by  4.  Per  ill. 

4th.  Every  number  = the  fum  of  two  odd  fquares  — 2 

is  divitible  by  4.  Per  2d.  a—  and  — are  the  fides  of  the  fquares  required 

5th.  Every  number  = the  ium  or  an  even  and  an  odd  f f u 

fquare  — t is  divifible  by  4.  Per  ill  and  2.  Hence, 


2.  Let  the  triangle  be  8,  6,  10  ; then  the  fradions  are 

8 6 8 6 14  ,2  , 

— f — > — ♦ — > — » and  — , as  above. 

10  10  io  10  10  10 

If  the  triangle  be  3,  12,  13,  then  — , , 12, 

*3  13  *3  *3  13 

and  -1  are  the  fides  of  ^ + 22.  _ 1|!  ~ 2> 

1 3 1O9  109  109 

3-  Let  1 be  divided  into  two  fquares.  Here  b 
a d 


o,  and 


6th.  If  any  number  being  divided  by  4 leave  a remainder 
equal  3,  it  cannot  be  compofed  of  two  integral  fquares. 
Nor  of  two  fquare  fractions. 

Prob.  XXL 

37.  To  divide  any  number  compofed  of  two  known 
fquares,  as  a2  + b " into  two  other  fquares. 

Let  r be  greater  than  s,  and  not  as  a : b,  nor  as  a 4-  b : 
a — b. 

Affume  rx—a rz  a2,  and  s x — l22  = b2,  or  a2  -j-  b 2 
= a2  -f-  b2  + (r2  x2  -j-  s2  a2  — zarx  — 2 bsx),  or 

, . , 2 ar  -\-  zb  s 

r x s x ■=.  2 ar  -f  2 Os,  and  x — — . •.  r x 

r2  -J-  s 

2 a r2  2b  sx  — ar*  — as 2 ar2  -\-  2 b sz  — as1 


A 2 

If  the  triangle  be  3,  4,  5,  we  have  - and  -. 

12  C 

If  the  triangle  be  <,  12,  13,  we  have  — and  — the  fides 

13  15 


of  >44  Md  a.  = ,. 


169  169 


Prob.  XXII. 


39.  To  find  four  right  angled  triangles,  in  whole  numbers, 
all  having  the  fame  hypothenufe. 

Solution. — 1.  Take  any  two  right-angled  triangles,  not 


f a-  b,  c.  1 

i-  and  / 

*»  f \ 

l3>  4»  5*J 

1 1 5» 

I2»  13  -J 

W “™“  I 1 2 

r + s 

— fide  of  greater  fquare,  and  sx  — b — 
2 ar  s -f-  b r2  — b z 


r 1 + s'1 

2asz-\-2bs" — b z2 — bs2 


r 2 4-  s2 
= fide  of  lefs  fquare. 


Multiply  the  three  fides  of  the  firft  by  f,  and  we  have  a f, 
b f.cj ' = 39,  52,  63.  Mult.  2nd  by  c,  we  have  dc,  ec,  cf  — 
25,  60,  65,  per  37,  ad  -j - be,  ae  co  b d,  and  cf  — 6?, 
16,  65  ; or,  ae  + b d,  ad  c n be,  and  cf  — 36,  33,  65. 

Prob.  XXIII. 


ar'—as 


40.  To  find  four  numbers,  which,  being  feverally  added 
r2  + s1  * to,  or  fubtradled  from,  the  fquare  of  their  fum,  fhall  make 

Let  d = r2  — s2,  e —2  r s,  and  f = r2  + s2 1 then  the  feveral  (urns,  or  remainders,  all  fquare  numbers. 

J-  ihrs-ad+be,  ?jL±Al  = fide  of  treater  fa  K Fmd  (per  39.)  four  right-angled  triangles,  having  the 
" ' \ d/  f ^ ^ame  hypothenufe,  which  fuppofe  = h. 

/n  \ae  — Id  r Let  p , p\  p ",  pn\  denote  the  double  produft  of  their  fides, 

2ars — + ae  b d)  — = fide  of  lefs  fq.  Then  h' 2 + p>  ± p\  h 2 + p" , h*  + p”\  are  all  fquares  (per 

Ob.  I . If  b=  O,  this  prob.  and  its  folution,  becomes  the  23-)  i coniequently,  h2  x2  ± p x\  h2  x2  + p’  a2,  h2x2  + p"  x% 
j ae  and  b x + p x2,  are  ail  iquares. 

fame  as  Prob.  VIII.  viz.  — — and  — are  the  fides  of  the  re-  2.  But  ttie  condition  is,  that  h2  x2  fhall  be  the  fquare  of 
J J the  fum  of/>  x2  + p>  x2  + p"  x2  4-  p’"  x2. 

quired  fquares^ Let  />+/>'+/>"+  /"  = e.  Then  h2  x2  is  to  be  = 

Ob.  2.  If  sx  4-  TV  bad  been  affumed  = b 2,  the  refults  h h 2 

nrl  — he  A-  Id  the  fquare  of  ex2,  or  hx  — ex2,  and  x = or  jc2  = -. 

would  have  been = fide  of  greater,  and  — — — ^ ^ 

= fide  of  the  lefTer  fquare.  1’herefore,  p x2,  p’  x2,  p"  x\  p"r  x2,  are  = 

The  four  fraftions  exhibiting  both  folutions  are,  a~,  /*'"  ^ 

J f e 2 

— , -.  Hence,  if  d,  e,  and  / be  the  fides  of  a right-angled  Demonf  ration.— For  the  fum  of  thefe  four  numbers  is 

/’  / ...  ph2  + p'b2  + p”h2  + p"'b2  _ eh2  _ h2 

triangle-,  and  a and  b the  roots  of  the  original  fquares,  and  — 

the  two  fide-s  of  the  triangle  be  multiplied  by  the  roots  of  ^ ^ y,  a.  .y,  y. 

, r ■,  r . , , . , . ad  ac  bd  their  fum  is  — . But  — 3 7-  = — = — . h2  + 

the  faid  fquares,  and  fet  down  m order,  thus,  — , , e2  ^e2  ~ e2  e2  e2  — 

J J J p = a fquare  (per  23,)  & c with  the  reft. 

— - : then  the  fum  of  the  extremes  and  difference  of  the  Example.  I he  four  triangles  in  39  give  h 2 = 4326» 


c t 

-,  which  are  refpedlively  the  numbers  required. 


= — , and  the  fquare  of 


/ 


P = 40 36,  p'  = 3000,  p"  = 2016,  p'"  = 3696,  and  e2= 

, 1 r t 17136600  1267^000 

27888049,  and  the  four  numbers  are 


means  will  be  the  fides  of  the  two  fquares  required. 

Z700004U,  aim  me  iour  iiuinucn  arc  ■ 

Examples.  27888049  27888049 

38.  1.  Required  to  divide  2 = 12  + i2  into  two  un-  — and  and  their  fum  = 53 944 8 00. 

equal  fquares.  1.  Let  the  triangles  be  3,  4,  and  5 ; then  27888049  27888049  278S8049 

the  fractions  are  and  the  fides  of  Prob.  XXIV. 

5 5 5 5 5 5 41.  To  find  three  numbers  a,  b,  c,  fuch  that,  e being 


i9  + i = 2. 

25  25 


any  given  number,  a b 4-  e,  ac  ,4-  t , and  be  f e,  may  be  all 
fquares. 


7 


Firft. 


DIOPHANTINE. 


T.  Suppofe  a and  b found.  Put  a l + « = n®,  then 
b — n1  — e.  2.  To  find  a,  b , and  «,  without  trials, 
take  any  two  numbers,  r and  s,  r the  greater,  fo  that  the 
fquare  of  either  may  be  greater  than  e , and  let  a = n + r, 
b — ti  — s,  then  ab  = n2  -{■  rn  — s n — rs  —n2  — e ( i ),  or 


K = 


->  n 4-  r 


n — s = b — 


r — s r — s r — s 

3.  From  a b + e,  already  made  a fquare,  take  a e + et 
the  difference  is  ab  ac  — a . b — c the  fa&ors  (24.)  The 

b + c . 

4,  Again, 


Prob.  XXVI. 

4 3.  To  find  x and  y,  when  x — y,  x1 — y2,  and  #’ — yl  are 
all  fquares.  Affume  x — y = a®,  and  x + y = rrd  a2,  or  x2 
—y2  — nr  a*  = a fquare. 

Now,  2 x = m a + a , of  x = , and  y =5 


mr  a ' 


But 


as.3m4- f 1 


, or  3 m4  + 1 mufl 


■h  fum  is  — i , the  A difference  is  — 


2 - - 2 

from  a b + e take  i c + (,  the  diff.  is  a b — be—  b . 

- , ..  . a + i-  c a — b — c 

a — c,  the  - ium  is  > — — , and  \ dm. . 


Therefore  if  fuch  a value  of  c can  be  found,  that 

may  be  = a b + e — «*,  the  problem  is  folved. 
a b — c 

.Let  ■ 1 1 =c  + n. 


a b — 


2 ' 4 

be  made  a fquare  ; nr  mud  be  = 2.  Hence  this 

Rube.  Take  x — y = any  fquare  number,  and  x -f-  y = 
4 times  that  number,  and  find  x and  y required. 

Examples.  Let  x — y — 4,  and  x 4-  y = 16,  then  x — 10, 
and  y = 6,  and  the  three  expreffions  4,  64,  and  784. 

Pros.  XXVII. 

44.  To  find  three  numbers  in  geometrical  progreffion  fuch, 
that  a given  number  being  added  to  each  may  make  them 
then  c—  a + b+  2n,  either  all  fquares. 

Let  a®,  a x,  and  ;c®  denote  the  three  numbers  fought,  and 
the  lirfl;  condition  rsfatisfied. 

Find  two  fquares  whofe  difference  is  s (24),  and  let  the 
lefs  = a2,  and  the  fecond  condition  is  fatisfied.  But  an  + s9 
and  x2  4-  s,  are  alfo  to  be  fquares.  Their  difference  is 

Fa&ors  x and  x—a,  the  \ difference  is  — — =3*+;. 

* 4 


of  which  values  of  c with  a and  b above  are  the  numbers  re- 
quired. 

5.  But  a — n 4-  r,  and  b = n — t.‘.  a + b=ar  — s + 
2 n,  and  a 4 - b — 2 n — r — s = lefs  value  of  c.  See. 

6.  Corollary.  Hence  if  r — x = 1,  then  n,  a,  b,  & c. 
will  be  integers. 

7.  Example.  Let  e = 3,  r = 4,  and  s = 3,  then  a = 13, 
b=  6,  and  c = 1,  or  37,  fo  that  c e,  b e,  and  a + e,  are 
ell  fquares. 

Scholium.  If  the  prob.  had  been  to  find  ab  — e,  at 

— e,  and  be  — e all  fquares,  the  only  alteration  would  be  to 

_|_  g g 

change  the  fign  of  e,  or  find  a = , b = , and 

r — s r — s 

the  lefs  value  of  c = r — s,  or  the  greater  =t  the  cxcefs  of 
■*  a + 2 b above  r — s as  before. 

Prob.  XXV. 

42.  To  find  four  numbers,  fuch  that,  if  1 or  any  fquare 
number  be  added  to  the  produft  of  every  two  of  them,  all 
the  fums  may  be  fquares. 

1.  Take  a,  b,  and  r,in  arithmetical  progreffion,  their  com- 
A B C 

mon  difference  r.  Then  if  x,  a5  x + 2 a,  b1  x + 2 b,  and 
denote  the  four  numbers  fought,  every  condi- 
tion is  anfwered,  except  BD  4-  1 = fquare.  Let  a = 

A 

2,  b — 3,  c = 4,  then  the  four  numbers  fought  are  x> 
BCD 

4 x 4-  4i  9 x -j-  6,  and  16  x 4"  8,  B D + I = 64  x1  + 
96*4-33-  Let  8 * — 6|®  = 64  — 96  x + 36  } 192  k 

— 3,  and  x — 

64 

3 . Let  8 x — 1 2I®  = 64 «®  — f92x-|-i445  288*=  nr. 


orax= j = 2d  number,  and  the  third  is  found  bv 

4 3 

proportion. 

Ob. 


a'  greater  than 


ax—  - — : muft  be  affirmative  .• 

4. 

4 s.  Whence  this 

Rule.  Find  two  fquares  whofe  difference  is  s,  and  th« 
le's.of  them  greater  than  4 s,  (30.  2.)  call  this  lefs  fquare  a*  ; 
the  mean  term  is  5 a®— s,  and  the  other  extreme  is  found  by 
proportion. 

Examples. 

1.  Find  three  numbers  in  geometrical  progreffion  fuch, 
that  21  = s added  to  each,  may  make  the  fums  fquares. 

21 

Faftors  21  and  — and  idiff.  = iOg  — \ — 10.  ■ The  two 
fquares  are  12  x and  100  = a2  greater  than  4*  = 84  100  : 

4 and  — are  the  number  required. 

2.  Let  s—  19,  then  100  and  81  = a®  greater  than  4* 


= 7 6 and  81,  — and 
4 

1 9 and  — and  A diff.  = 
19  2 


25 


are  the  numbers.  Fa&ore 


1296 

91-1  = 9 


and  x — 


111 


= Let  8 * 


288  96* 


8 1 ; 740  x = 48,  and  *=—=  — = -.  Therefore, 

2-0  10  5 X o 


48  78  1 1 2 

, , 5 

IO  IO 


9)'  = 64  *®  — 144  * + 
2 _ I „ 2 

~ 5 


or,  -»  — » — , and  — , are  the  numbers  re- 

i°  5 5 5 5 

quired,  when  1 is  the  additive  number.  But  if  we  fuppofe 
it  fome  other  fquare  number,  as  100,  and  multiply  each  of 
thefe  numbers  by  its  root,  we  fliall  have  2}  48,  78,  x J2t,  fer 
the  numbers  required. 

Vox.  XL 


Prob.  XXVIIL 

44.  To  find  three  fquare  numbers  in  arithmetical  pr«> 
greffion. 

Let,  x.  1 4-  4 and  1 4-  8 d — denote  the  three  numbers, 
then  1 + 4^  and  1 + 8 d are  to  be  made  fquares. 

Difference  is  4 d,  faSors  2,  and  2 d,  \ fum  d + x,  and 
</’  + 2 </  + i = 1 4-8  d,  or  d2—6  d = o,  or  d = 6,  fo 
that  x,  25,  and  49  are  the  numbers.  Or,  let  x2,  x2  y2,  and 
2 x2 y2  — x®  denote  the  three  fquare  numbers,  then  i,y2  and 
2 y 2 — - 1 are  fquares;  and  y=$  .'.  1,  25,  49  multiplied 
by  x2,  will  give  as  many  anfwers  as  we  pleafe. 

4 S 


DIOPH  ANTINE. 


Prob.  XXIXr 

46.  To  find  three  fquare  numbers  in  harmonica!  propor- 
tion, i.  e.  to  find  x2,  P,  a3  ; when  as  x2  : a3  : : x2  — b3 
: b3  — a3.  Affume  two  known  fquares  for  b3  and  a3, 
fuppofe  49  and  25,  then  as  x2  : 25  : ; x3  — 49  : 24,  or 
2^xz=2jx3 — 1225,  or  x3  = 1225. 

Prob.  XXX.  vide  Prob.  XXVIII. 

47.  Firft  find  three  fquare  numbers  in  arithmetical  pro- 
greffion,  each  of  which  will  be  the  fum  of  two  of  the  num- 
bers fought,  and  have  the  fame  common  difference  as  the 
numbers  fought. 

Thus  let  x3,  x:  -f  20 y,  and  x3  -f  40 y,  denote  three  fquare 
numbers  in  arithmetical  progrtffion.  Then  diff.  — (25.) 
2oy,  the  factors  2 y and  10,  the  ■§  difF.  of  them  is  y — 5 = x». 

Firft  x3  = y — 5)  ==  y2  — 1 o y + 25  .•.  x3  + 20  y = y3  -f- 
ioy  + 25  = a fquare;  but  x3  + 40  y = y3  + 30 y 4-  25  is 
alfo  to  be  made  a fquare. 

Affume  4 + a]2  = y3  4-  2 ay  + a3 ; 30 y 4-  25  = 2 ad  4“ 

*r,  or  30 y — 2 ay  =.  a3  — 25,  and  y — — ; a is  evidently- 

limited  between  5 and  13 . Let  a — 13,  theny  = 36,  2oy  = 
common  diff.  = 720,  and  x = 31.  So  that  961  = fquare 
of  31,  1681  = fquare  of  41,  and  2401  = fquare  of  49,  are 
the  three  fquares  lought,  and  from  the  fum  96 J,  and  diff. 
720,  we  find  120^,  8405,  and  1560^,  the  three  num- 
bers required.  Or,  by  denoting  the  three  required  fquares 
by  x2  4-  40 y,  and  x3  + Soy,  and  proceeding  as  above/we 

have  y = , a between  10  and  30 : if  a = 26,  then 

y = 72,  and  404  = 2880,  and  x — 62,  and  the  three  fquares, 
as  well  as  the  three  numbers  fought,  = 4 times  thofe  above 
the  fmallefi  pofitive  integral  anfwer. 

A more  general  foiution  may  be  had  by  denoting  the 
required  fquares  thus ; x3,  x3  4*  4 <zy,  and  x 2 4 8 ay,  then 

y3  4-  6 ay  4-  a3  is  to  be  made  a fquare,  affume  = y 4-  mu]' 

. , , n 11  , m3d3—a3 

— y2  4-  2 m a V + m a\  and  we  lhall  have  y = 

J ba~2ma 

-,  where  m muff  evidently  be  between 

n 

-j  and  a—  5,  then  4=36,  x = 31,  See. 
Prob.  XXXI. 

48.  To  find  in  whole  numbers  the  three  fides  of  a triangle 
having  one  angle  = 120.  Plate  VI.  Geometry,  jig.  84. 

Lemma.  When  angle  B = 120°,  then  c3  — a3  4-  a b 4. 
b3.  When  jL  B = 6o°,  then  c3  = a3  — a b + P. 

Demonjl ration.  1.  In  AB  produced,  take  BD  = BC 
= CD  fince  Z.CBD  = 6o°.  Draw  the  perpendicular  C E, 
then  BE  = '|i  = i B C ; but  47  . E . 1 . B E2  4-  E C2  = 

B C%  or  | b + E C2  = b3,  or  E C2  = . Now  A E = 

a 4-  \ b,  and  A E2  = a3  + ab  -f  \ b3 47  . E . 1 .AC2 
=.c3  — a3  4-  *b  4"  P. 

2.  Again  . let  A D = a,  See.  as  before  ; then  A E — a 

— •§  b,  and  A E2  = a3  — a b 4-  5 b3 ; or  A C2  — c1  — a3 

— ab  -p  b3.  Q_.  E.  D. 

Cor.  3. — If  a , b}  c,  be  the  fides  of  a triangle,  and  a and 


b contain  an  angle  of  120°;  then  a 4 b,  l and  c are  th«! 
fides  of  a triangle,  arid  a + b and  b contain  an  angle  of 
6o°  — ADC;  and  a b,  a and  c are  the  fides  of  a trian- 
gle, and  a b and  a contain  an  angle  of  6o°  — C FA. 

Cor,  4. — The  fame  is  true  of  any  equimultiples  of  a,  b,  and 
c,  as  ad,  bd  cd,  Sec. 

Solution.  1. — Affume  any  number  b for  one  of  the  con- 
taining fides,  and  put  x — the  other  ; then  the  fquare  of  the 
third  fide  is  b3  + bx  4-  x3  per  lemma. 

Affume  it  — a ^x\3  = a3  — 2 a x x3 ; or  a3  — 2 a x = 

a3  — b3  , 

b3  4-  b x,  or  2 a x 4-  bx  — a3  — b 2,  and  x = — ..  There* 

2 a -j-  b 

r , , a3  — P a3  — b3 

fore  the  three  fides  are  b, and  a or 

2/  Cl  “f-  U '2,  Cl  -j-  b 


2 a l + l3  a3  — bl 
2 a 4 b 


and 


a3  4 a b 4-  b2 


Ox  (48.  4.)  2 ab 


m-  a — a 
6 — 2 m 

I and  3. 
as  above. 


6 — : 

If  m = 


2a-\-b  ’2  a pb  2 a + b 

4-  P,  a ’ — P,  and  a1  4-  a b 4 p are  the  three  fides,  all  in- 
tegers. 

2.  Put  s = a 4 b,  then  s3  = a3  4 2 ab  4-  P,  and  2 ab- 
4-  p = s3  — a3,  and  a3  + ab  4 P ~ s3  — a l ; whence  this 

Rule. — Take  any  numbers,  a and  b,  whofe  fum  is  s,  then 
the  containing  fides  are  a3  — P,  and  s3  — a2,  and  the  oppo- 
fue  fide  is  s3  — a b. 

Example.  — Let  a = 2,  b = 1,  and  s — 3,  then  3,  3,  and 
7,  are  the  fides;  or  by  taking  the  fum  of  the  lead  fides 
3 + 5 = 8,  we  have  5,  8,  7,  or  3,  8,  7,  for  the  fides  of 
two  other  triangles,  having  the  angle  oppofite-  the  fide 
7 = 6o°. 

Moreover,  the  fum  of  the  fquares  4,  the  product  of  the 
containing  fides,  is  a fquare.  (per  48.) 

Prob.  XXXII. 

49.  To  find  in  whole  numbers,  three  right-angled  trian- 
gles, having  all  the  fame  area  : the  hypothenufe  is  out  of  the 
quellion. 

1.  Find  (per  48.)  the  three  fides  a,  b,  and  c,  of  a triangle, 
having  the  angle  oppofite  c = 120°,  then  of  a and  c,  b and 
c,  and  a -\-  b.  Sec.  form  three  right-angled  triangles  (per  2 1.) 
and  they  will  all  have  the  fame  area. 

Demonjlration.  2.  The  triangle  formed  of  a and  c will 
have  c3  — a % and  2 ac  for  its  fides,  and  . • . ac  . c3  — a3  for 
its  area.  But  (per  48.)  c3  — a3  4-  a b 4 P e3  — a3  = ab 

+ P = b . a + b,  and  ac  . c3  — a3  = a c b . a b — area 

of  ill  triangle. 

3.  The  tides  of  the  2d  triangle,  from  b and  c,  arec2  — P 
and  2 be,  and  its  area  be.  P — c2 ; but  c3  — P = a3  4-  ab 
— a . a + b .- . b c . c3  — P = b c a . a -j  b,  the  fame  as 
the  area  of  the  iff  triangle. 

4.  From  a + b and  c the  fides  are  a 4 'b\3  — c3  = a3  -f- 

2 a b p P — a3  4-  a b 4-  P = a b,  and  2 c . a 4 b. 

Therefore  its  area  is  ab  c , a 4 - b,  the  fame  as  the  other 
two.  E.  D. 

Example.. — The  numbers  in  48.  were  3,  5,  7 . Of  3 and 
7 the  triangle  is  40  and  42,  and  area  840.  Of  3 and  7 the 
triangle  is  24  and  70,  and  area  840.  Of  8 and  7 the  trian- 
gle is  15  and  112,  and  area  840. 

Prob.  XXXIII. 

30.  To  find  three  numbers  a,  b,  and  c,  fuch  that  j 
being  their  fum  a3  + s}  P + s,  and  c3  + j-,  may  be  ail  fquare 
numbers. 


1.  The 


- r.  The  fquare  of  the  hypothenufe  + the  double  product 
of  the  Tides  = ?.  fquare,  but  the  double  product  of  the  Tides 
= 4 times  the  area  . - . the  fquare  of  the  hypothenufe  = 4 
times  the  area  — a iquare  number. 

2.  Find,  (per  49.)  three  right-angled  triangles  having  all 
the  fame  area,  and  let  their  hypothenufes  be  a,  b,  and  c,  let 
m — 4 times  the  common  area,  and  s — a -j-  b -\-'c  : then 
a2  + 771,  b2  + m , and  e2  + m,  are  all  fquare  numbers. 

3.  Affume  any  indeterminate  fquare,  as  x 4 ; then  a2  x2  + 
in  x2,  b2  x2+mx2,  and  c2  x2  + mx2  are  fquares.  'We  have 
only  to  find  fuch  a value  of  x,  that  mx1  may  be  — ax  - f- 
lx  4-  cx  — the  fum  of  the  three  numbers  : let  ;nx2be  = 


a x --f-  b x 4-  c x:  then  x = 


Therefore  the 

m m 

, , , a s b s , cs  . 

three  numbers  a x,  ox,  c x,  are  —5  — , and  — , retpec- 

mm  m 

lively. 

Example.  4.  The  three  triangleshaving  the  fame  area  in 
49,  are  40,  42,  58  — 24,  70,  74  — and  15,  112,  113 
. ° . a — 58,  l—  74,  and  c—  113,  s = 245,  m—  840.4=3360, 

and 2 = ±4l-=ii  = 4 .-.4A  A,  and  121,  m ,he 

m 3 300  672  96  96  96  96 

1715  1 64640 

96  9216 

• 3294?6or  196 


three  numbers  required:  for  their  fum  is 

400] 


and 


96 


164836  164836+16460 

—•  and = 

92  16 


9216 
, See. 


9216  9216 


the  fquares  of  ~r,  or 

96  96 

Prob.  XXXIV. 

51.  To  find  three  fuch  numbers  that  the  fum  or  difference 
of  any  two  of  them  may  be  a fquare. 

1,  Affume  4 sc,  4 + x2,  and  1 -f-  4+*,  for  the  three  num- 
bers fought:  then  the  fum  and  difference  of  the  fir  ft, 
and  each  of  the  others,  are  fquares  : it  remains  to  make 
the  fum  and  difference  of  the  two  laft  fquares.  We  are 
to  make  5 -A  + 5,  and  3*-  — 3,  fquares;  their  product 
15  jo4  — 15  = 15  . .v4  — 1 muft  be  a fquare.  If  x = 2,  it 
is  15  . 16  — 1 = 15  . 15  evidently  a fquare,  and  the  three 
numbers  8,  8,  and  17  : the  firft  and  fecond  the  fame. 

2.  Put x = z — 2, then  15  — 15  — 225  — 480  2:  + 3602;3 

— 1 20  z3  + 15  ss4  = a fquare,  fuppofe  = 15  — a z + b zi2= 
225  — 30  a z + ''°  ^2  j' — 2 a h z3  -j-  b2  z4,  where  it  is 

evident  that  the  co  efficients  of  the  correfponding  powers 
of  z muft  be  equal,  elfe  all  the  terms  brought  to  one  fide 
could  not  be  = o.  From  30  a — qSo^ve  have  a — 16;  from 

r 2 

30  b + ir  = 360,  30  b — 104  ; and  h = — , and  from  T5  z4 


— 120  z3  = b"  z4  — 2 a b z3,  15  z — 120  = b2  z — 2 a b ; 

120  — 2 a b 2040 


15  z — b2  z = 120  — 2 a b,  and  z = 
2040  1342  698 


\ X—  Z — 2 


671  6/1  671 


15  — b2  6 7 1 

Which,  fubftituted  in 


. 698  6yfc> 

the  affumed  expreffions,  gives  4 . — — , 4 + 


ind  1 + 


671  671 

6gb>  2792  2288168  . 2399037  . 

4-67il=+7’^jr’>ndV7wi  or- rejea,ng 

the  common  denominator,  we  have  the  numbers  fought. 


1873432 

2399077 

2288168 

Sum 

= 4687225  = 

□ 

of  2165. 

Difference 

= 110889  = 

□ 

of  338- 

2288168 

1873432 

Sum 

= 4161600  = 

□ 

of  2040. 

Difference 

— 414736  = 

□ 

of  644. 

2399057 

1873432 

Sum 

= 42724S9  = 

□ 

of  2067. 

Difference 

= 535^5  = 

□ 

of  725. 

Pros.  XXXV. 

To  find  the  lead  biquadratic  number,  that  can  be  divided 
into  four  integral  parts,,  fuch  that  the  fum  of  every  two  of 
them  may  be  a fquare  number. 

Let  n3  denote  the  biquadratic  number  fought,  and  a,  b, 
c,  and  d,  its  four  integral  parts,  then  the  queftion  requires, 
that  a + b — p2,  a + c — /A2,  a + d — p"2,  c + d = v% 
b + d—  v'2,  and  b + c — v'"2.  Hence  we  get  n3  = a -f-  b -|- 
c + d = p.2  + V = /A2  + v'2  = p."2  + v"2. 

We  fee,  therefore,  that  the  biquadratic  number  fought 
muft  be  refolvable  into  three  fquares,  three  different  ways3 
and  this  condition  being  fulfilled,  we  derive 

a = I (a  + y'2  - >"2),  h = ^ - y-'2) 

c = 1 (t,"2  + - r3),  d=n\~  i (k  + ,,’2  + A2), 

from  which  formulas  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  three 
fquares  /V,  p.'2,  and  v"2,  muft  either  be  all  even,  or  two  of 
them  mult  be  odd  and  only  one  even,  in  order  that  no  frac- 
tions may  arife  from  the  divifions  by  2,  and  iikewife  that 
the  fum  of  every  two  of  them  muft  be  greater  than  the 
third  ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fum  of  all  three  lefs  than 
2 n4,  in  order  to  avoid  negative  numbers. 

It  is  then  neceflary  to  find  a biquadratic  number  that 
may  be  divided  into  two  fquares  three  different  ways.  We 
owe  to  Fermat  the  curious  difeovery,  that  every  prime  num-  ' 
ber,  exceeding  a multiple  of  4,  by  unity,  or  comprehended 
in  the  form  a x + 1,  is  the  fum  of  two  fquares  ; and  this 
property,  which  is  univerfal  for  prime  numbers  of  the  form 
4.Y  + 1,  belongs  exclufively  to  that  form,  fo  that  no  prime 
number,  which  is  not  of  the  form  4 x + 1,  can  poffibly  be 
the  fum  of  two  fquares.  This  curious  propofition  was  firit 
demonftrated  by  the  celebrated  Euler,  and  to  effedl  the  de- 
monftration,  it  was  neceffary  to  prove  this  other  propofition, 
viz.  that  every  divifor  of  a number,  which  is  the  fum  of 
two  fquares  that  are  prime  to  one  another,  is  Iikewife  the 
fum  of  two  fquares.  From  thefe  principles  we  may  eafily 
gather,  that  the  biquadratic  number,  n4,  which  we  are  feek- 
ing,  muft  have  prime  aivifors  of  the  form  4 x + I ; for  if  it 
had  none,  it  could  not  poffibly  be  the  fu  n of  two  fquares  • 
and  as  the  leaft  value  of  «4  is  required,  we  may  fet  atide  all 
other  divifors  ; for  if  «4  had  any  other  divifors,  thefe  could 
only  enter  as  common  meafures,  into  every  two  fquares  that 
' 4 S 2 compofc 
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cerapofe  n4-  We  may,  therefore,  fuppofe  n4,  and  Confe. 
quently  n,  to  have  no  divifors,  but  prime  numbers  of  the 
form  4 x -f-  I ; and,  in  the  firft  place,  let  us  fee  whether  a 
prime  number  p,  of  the  form  4x4-1,  will  anfwer  for  «. 
We  have  already  »..eutioned,  that  p is  the  fum  of  two 
fquares,  »’  + /S;  and  we  have  now  to  add,  that  p can  be 
the  fum  of  two  fquares  only  one  way.  In  like  manner,  we 
iind  p1  = (a1  4 /S3)2  4-  4 otr  fi2,  nor  can  p2  be  refolved  into 
two  fquares  any  other  way.  Proceeding  to  the  fourth 
power,  we  (hall  find  p4  — (a4  — 6 oc2  (P  4-  ft4)3  4*  (4«3  0 — 
4 a @3)2,  p4  = p2  a?  4-  p2  /S*.  All  thefe  two  are  all  the  ways 
that  p4,  that  be  refolved  into  two  fquares,  therefore  no 
iingle  prime  number,  of  the  form  4X  i,  will  anfwer  the 
conditions  required.  Let  us  now  try  the  produA  of  two 
prime  numbers  of  the  fame  form  as  p and  p' ; then,  accord- 
ing to  what  has  been  (hewn,  we  (hall  have 

P4  = (a4  - 6 a1  & 4 /34)3  + (4 x3(3  - 4 « p 3)% 
p 4 —p2  ct‘  4-  p1^1 ; and  in  like  manner 
p4  = {a!4  - 6 a!2  p'2  4-  (3'4f  4-  (4  *'J  P'3  — 4 «'  P'3)2, 
p'4  — p'2  a!2 p'2  P'2 : therefore,  combining  the  two 
values  of  p4  with  the  two  values  of  p4,  the  biquadratic 
p4p4  will  be  the  produft  of  the  funis  of  two  fquares  four 
different  ways ; but  the  produft  of  two  fums  of  two  fquares, 
is  the  fum  of  two  fquares  twice ; for  (M3  + N2) . (P3  4 Q2) 

= MP  4 NO)2  4 (M  Q_—  N P)2  = (MP  - NQJ2 

4 (MO  4N  P)3. 

Therefore,  by  combining  the  two  values  ef  p4  with  the 
two  values  of  p4,  the  biquadratic  p4  p4  will  be  the  fum  of  two 
fquares  no  lels  than  eight  different  ways.  To  thefe  eight 
we  may  add  four  other  ways,  by  combining  p4  with  the  two 
values  of  p'4,  and  p4  with  the  two  values  of  p4.  Therefore 
the  fourth  power  of  a number  which  is  the  product  of  two 
primes  of  the  form  4 x 4 1 is  the  fum  of  two  fquares  no 
lefs  than  twelve  different  ways. 

We  fee  then,  that  no  prime  number  of  the  form  4x41, 
can  fatisfy  the  conditions  required  in  the  queftion,  but  a num- 
ber which  is  the  fum  of  two  fuch  primes  is  the  fum  of  two 
fquares  twelve  different  ways,  one  fquare  of  each  fum  being 
even  and  one  odd.  Therefore,  as  every  combination  of 
three  out  of  the  twelve  will  give  one  folution  of  the  queftion, 
and  as  twelve  numbers  admit  of  220  combinations  of  three, 
there  will  be  fp  many  different  folutions,  unlefs  fome  are 
excluded  as  producing  negative  numbers.  It  is  eafy  to  fee 
that  one  combination  of  three  will  only  give  one  integral 
folution. 

The  two  laft1  primes  of  the  form  4 x 4 1 are  3 and  13  , 
and  their  product  65,  is  confequently  the  leaft  number 
that  will  fatisfy  the  queftion...  We  have  j = 2*  4 1,  and 
13.  = 3 4 2a.  Whence  6$4  = 37133  4 20 163 
6j4  = 30473  4 3696* 

654  =-  2145s  + 3640s;  . 

which  are  only  three  of  the  twelve  ways  that  6$4  is  the 
fum  of  two  fquares.  And  taking  the  three  even  fquares  for 
f * , p,  and  vu,  our  formula:  give  a = 1826720,  b — 2237336, 
c = 11422880,  and  d = 2363489,  which  is  one  folution.. 
In  like  manner,  if  we  take  another  three  of  the  twelve  ways 
that  6p  is  the  fum  of  two  fquares,  as 

65 4 = 204 f 4 3696* 

63 4 = 2145*  4 36 402 
6p  — 40953  4 1 0402  we  (hall  derive  an- 
other folution;  a — 746208,  b — 12914208,  c = 335392, 
aDd  d = 3834817. 

DIOPHANTUS,  in  Biography , a celebrated  mathema- 
tician and  analyft  of  Alexandria,  who  flourifhed  at  a period 
which  has  not  been  precifely  afeertained.  According  to 
Abulpharagius,  in  his  “ Hilt.  Dynast”  he  flourilhed  under 
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the  emperor  Julian, or  towards  the  year  366  of  the  Chriftran 
era.  It  is  certain  that  he  could  not  be  later  than  this  time,  be* 
caufe  the  ingenious  female  Hypatia  commented  on  his  work  ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  Ihe  flourifhed  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifth  century.  Hypatia  alfo  commented  on  the 
“ Canon  aftronomicus,”  which  isjuftly  aferibed  to  this  author. 
Such  was  his  reputation  among  the  ancients,  that  they  ranked 
him  with  Pythagoras  and  Euclid,  in  refpeft  to  mathemati- 
cal learning.  Bachet  de  Meziriac  has  colle&ed  from  Dio- 
phantus’s  epitaph,  in  the  Greek  Anthologia,  which  furnifhea. 
a kind  of  arithmetical  problem,  the  following  particulars  of 
his  life  : viz.  that  he  was  married  when  he  was  33  years  old,, 
and  had  a fon  five  years  after ; that  this  fon  died  at  the  age 
of  42,  and  that  his  father  did  not  furvive  him  above  four, 
years:  whence  it  appears,  that  Diophantus  was  84 years  of 
age  when  he  died.  The  problem  amounts  to  this  1. to  find 
a number  fuch  that  its  6th,  12th,  7th  parts  with  five,  its  half 
and  four  amount  to  the  whole  number,  which  is  evidently  84.. 
He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  algebra,  or  at  leaft 
he  is  the  firft  of  the  Greeks  who  has  written  on  this  fubjedt. 
Although  we  fhould  not  be  warranted  in  aferibing  the  in- 
vention of  algebra  to  Diophantus,  he  introduced  the  ufc 
of  various  fymbols  into  this  fcience.  He  denotes  the  un- 
known number  by  <rri ; its  fq.uare.he  called  Imap n or  power, 
and  he  marked  it  by  5”  ; the  cube  he  called  xv/3 05,  and 
diftinguifhed  it  by  x” : the  biquadrate  by  Si”  ; the  fifth  power 
by  ix".  But  the  difeovery  which  demands  our  more 
particular  attention  was  the  method  adopted  by  Diophantus^ 
of  applying  the  algebraic  analyfis  to  indeterminate  pro- 
blems. (See  the  preceding  article.)  He  wrote  fix  books, 
of  arithmetic,  or  algebra,  which  Regiomontanus,  in  his  pre- 
face to  Alfraganus,  informs  us,  are  ftill  preferved  in  MS.  in 
the  Vatican  library.  Indeed  we  learn  from  Diophantus  him- 
felf,  at  the  clofe  of  his  addrefs  to  Dionyfius,  prefixed  to  his 
work,  that  it  confifted  of  13  books ; whence  Regiomonta.- 
nus  might  infer  that  the  13  books  were  in  that  library.  But 
no  more  than  fix  books,  with  part  of  a feventh,  have  ever. 
been  publilhed ; and  it  may  be  prefumed  that  no  more  are 
extant.  Bombelli,  in  the  preface  to  his  Algebra,  written  in 
the  year  1572,  fays,  that  there  were  but  fix  of  the  books 
then  in  the  library.  Thefe  fix  books,  with  the  imperfect 
feventh,  were  firft  publi(hed  at  Bafil  by  Xylander,  in  the 
year  157 5,  in  a Latin  verfion,  with  the  Greek  fcholia  of 
Maximus  Planudes  upon  the  two  firft  books,  and  obferva- 
tions  of  his  own..  The  fame  books  were  afterwards  pub- 
lifhed  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Paris,  in  1621,  by  Bachet, 
who  made  a new  Latin  veriion,  and  added  learned  commen- 
taries. He  paid  fome  regard  to  Xylander’s  notes,  but 
treated  thofe  of  the  fcholiaft  Planudes  with  the  utmoft  con- 
tempt.. He  feems  to  intimate,  that  the  fix  books  of  Dio- 
phantus, now  extant,  may  be  merely  a colledtion  made  by 
fome  novice  of  fuch  propofitions,  as  he  thought  proper  to 
feledt  out  of  the  whole  13  ; but  Fabricius  thinks  that  his  fup- 
pofition  is  altogether  unfounded.  M.  de  Fermat  made  fome 
notes  on  the  edition  of  Bachet,  which  was  republifhed  by 
his  fon  in  1670.  Father  de  Belli,  a jefuit,  publilhed  a 
work  under  the  title  of  “ Diophantus  Redivivus,”  contain- 
ing queftions  of  more  difficult  folution  than  thofe  of  the  an- 
cient analyft.  The  fame  fubjedt  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  Ozanam,  Preftet,  Kerfey,  M.  de  Lagni,  Freckle,  Wallis, 

Saunderfon,  Euler,  Playfair,  Ivory,  &c Montucla,  Hiftn 

Math.  vol.  1. 

DIOPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Armenia  Minor,  formerly  called  Cabira,  and  afterward's 

Sebajle. 

JJiOPSIS,  in  Entomology , a genus  of  the  dipterous  order 

of 


• \ 
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of  infedts,  generically  ditlinguifhed  by  having  the  eyes  placed 
at  the  tip  of  two  long  filiform  immoveable  horns,  which  pro- 
ject from  the  head,  inftead  of  being  feated,  as  in  other  infedts, 
within  the  head  itfelf.  Of  this  moft  fingular  genus  we  are 
acquainted  with  two  fpecies ; one,  the  example  defcribed  by 
Linnaeus,  under  the  Ipecific  name  of  IchDeumonea ; the 
other,  non-defcript.  Linnaeus,  to  whom  only  the  firft  fpe- 
cies was  known,  as  ufual  with  him  under  fuch  circomftances, 
does  not  afiign  any  fpecific  character;  the  following  is  taken 
from  Mr.  Donovan’s  fplendid  illuftration  of  the  infedts  of 
India,  in  which  this  extraordinary  infedt  is  defcribed  at  con- 
fiderable  length,  with  an  appropriate  accompaniment  of 
figures. 

“ Dlopfts  Ichneumonea  : nigra  capite  abdomine  antice 
pedibufque  ferrugineis,  thorace  poftice  bifpinofo.” — “ Black ; 
head,  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen  and  legs  ferruginous : 
two  fpines  on  the  pofterior  extremity  of  the  thorax.” — 
“ The  appearance  of  this  curious  infedt  is  peculiarly  link- 
ing. Nothing  can  be  more  fingular  than  the  difpofition  of 
the  eyes,  which  are  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  two  long 
immoveable  pedicles  arifing  from  the  head,  moft  exadtly  in 
that  part  which  in  other  infedts  bears  the  antennae.  In  this 
particular  the  diopfis  differs  not  only  from  other  infedts  of 
the  kindred  genera,  but  alfo  from  all  other  kinds  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.  Some  few  of  the  cancri  (which  Linnaeus  ad- 
mits among  the  infedtrrace)  have  indeed  the  eyes  placed  at  the 
extremity  of  elongated  pedicles,  as  is  for  example  inftanced  in 
the  cancer  angulatus;  yet  thefe  are  obvioufly  diflimilarin  con- 
ftrudtion,  for  they  are  moveable  at  the  bafe,  and  may  be 
directed  towards  any  objedt  at  the  will  of  the  animal  with 
the  utmoft  facility  ; but,  to  accomplilh  this,  the  motion  of 
the  pedicle  in  the  diopfis  mull  be  neceffarily  accompanied  by 
.that  of  the  head,  or  even  of  the  whole  body.  The  eyes  of 
the  latter  are  notwithftanding  fo  conveniently  ftationed  at 
the  globular  extremity  of  the  pedicles,  as  to  embrace  a far 
more  comprehenfive  range  of  fight  than  is  ufual  in  the  gene- 
rality of  infedts. 

“ To  the  inexperienced  entomologift,  the  diopfis  would 
rather  feem  to  be  furnUhed  with  remarkable  horns,  and  be 
deftitute  of  eyes,  although  the  latter  are  fo  confpicuous 
when  their  fituation  is  pointed  out ; it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
the  true  horns  or  antennae  that  are  fo  minute  as  to  be  moft 
likely  to  efcape  attention,  for  each  of  thefe  confifts  only  of  a 
Angle  Cetaceous  hair  or  brittle  feated  on  a very  fmall  tubercle 
juft  beneath  the  eye. 

“ It  has  been  previoufly  intimated  that  the  firft  account 
of  the  diopfis  was  given  by  Linnaeus  : it  is  inferted  in  a fmall 
tract,  publithed  at  Upfal  in  1775.  From  this  we  learn,  that 
the  diopfis  was  firft  obferved  by  Andreas  Dahl,  among  a 
parcel  of  infedts,  in  the  poffeflion  of  Dr.  Fothergill  of  Lon- 
don, by  whom  they  were  fent  to  Linnaeus.  They  confitted 
chiefly  of  infedts  colledted  in  North  America  and  Guinea, 
but  the  habitat  of  the  diopfis  in  particular  was  by  no  means 
exadtly  known.  Fuefly,  notwithftanding,  deferibes  the  latter 
upon  this  ambiguous  authority  only  as  a native  of  Cayenne; 
and  after  him,  Gmelin  notes  the  fame  infedl  from  South 
America  and  Guinea,  perhaps  with  as  little  reafon.  La- 


as 

treilte  tells  us,  it  is  from  thecoaft  of  Angola,  on  the  inform- 
ation of  Perrin,  a zealous  naturalift  of  Bourdeaux.  Our 
fpecimens  were  brought  from  Bengal ; it  was  difeovered  by 
Mr.  Fichtel,  who  has  thus  eftablilhed  the  habitat  of  this 
fingular  creature  beyond  difpute.”  Vide  Inf.  India . 

This  infedt  is  rather  larger  than  the  common  houfe-fly, 
and  is  very  fcarce. 

DIOPTER,  or  Dioptra,  in  Writers  of  AJlronomy , is  fre- 
quently ufed  for  the  hole,  or  index,  pierced  in  the  pinnula, 
or  light  of  an  alhidade.  See  Sights. 
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DIOPT  R A,  among  the  Ancients,  an  inftrument  invented  by 
Hipparchus,  which  ferved  for  feveral  ufes,  as  to  level  water, 
to  take  the  height  of  towers,  or  places  ac  a diftance ; to  deter- 
mine the  places,  magnitudes,  and  diftances  of  the  liars. 

Dioptra,  among  Surgeons,  denotes  an  inftrument  where- 
y to  dilate  the  matrix,  or  anus,  and  infpedt  any  ulcers 
therein  ; called  alfo  fpeculum  matricis  and  dilatatorium 
DIOPTRICS  (from  the  Greek  to  fee 

through)  is  a branch  of  the  fcience  of  optics,  ar.d  treats  of 
the  different  refradtions  of  light  palling  through  different 
mediums,  fuch  as  glafs,  water,  air,  See.— When  the  rays  of 
light  pafs  in  an  oblique  diredtion  from  one  medium  into 
another,  their  diredtion,  which  is  otherwife  ftraight,  is  ge- 
nerally bent  at  the  point  of  tranfition,  and  that  bending  is 
called  the  refraSion  of  light,  the  quantity  of  which  differs  in 
Ciaerent  mediums. 

In  their  tranfition  from  one  medium  into  another,  the  rays 
of  light,  befidts  their  being  bent  or  refradted,  fuller  a fort 
of  decompofition,  or  a reparation  of  their  component  parts, 
whence  feveral  remarkable  phenomena  arife.  It  is  the  ob- 
ject of  dioptrics  to  ttate  and  to  examine  all  thefe  particu- 
lars, together  with  the  various  and  important  ufes  to  which 
they  are  applied.  The  rain-bow,  the  colours  of  thin  tran- 
fparent  plates,  the  apparent  deviation  of  the  celeftial  objedts 
from  their  true  fituations,  and  various  other  natural  pheno- 
mena, arife  from  the  refradtion  of  light ; the  a&ion  of  the 
telefcopes  and  microfcopes  that  are  conftrudted  with  glafs 
lenfes,  the  adion  of  the  camera  obfeura,  of  fpedacles,  and 
of  lenfes  in  general,  together  with  that  of  all  the  inftrumema 
that  contain  lenfes,  depend  entirely  upon  the  refradtion  of 
light.  However,  agreeably  to  the  plan  of  this  diftionary, 
we  (hall  only  treat  of  the  general  theory  of  dioptrics  in  the 
prefent  article;  but  we  (hall  deferibe  the  rain-bow,  the  tele- 
fcope,  camera  obfeura,  magic  lantern,  &c.  under  the  articles 
of  their  refpedtive  denominations.  When  the  rays  of  light 
pafs  obliquely  from  any  tranfparent  fubftance  into  a vacuum, 
or  from  the  latter  into  the  former,  ©r,  in  general,  from  one 
tranfparent  medium  into  another  tranfparent  fubftance  of 
different  denfity,  then  they  are  refraaed  ( viz . bent)  at  the 
point  of  infertion.  But  if,  inftead  of  falling  obliquely  on  the 
furface  of  any  medium,  they  fall  perpendicularly  upon  it  ; 
or  if  they  continue  in  the  fame  medium,  then  they  proceed 
in  ftraight  lines  without  any  perceptible  deviation  one  way 
or  another.  The  light  of  the  celeftial  objedts,  in  its  paf- 
fage  through  the  attriqfphere  to  our  eyes,  has  been  found 
to  move  in  curves,  which  is  owing  to  the  various  denlities  of 
the  air  at  different  diftances  from  the  furface  of  the  earth. 
The  refradtion  of  light  may  be  illuftrated  by  the  following  - 
eafy  and  familiar  experiments.  “ 

1.  Provide  a glafs  veffel  ABC,  (Plate  IV.  Optics,  fg,  2.); 
lay  a card,  having  a fmall  hole  F in  its  middle,  upon  the  aper- 
ture of  it,  and  fix  a candle  or  lamp  E above  the  veffel,  fo  that 
its  flame  may  Hand  perpendicularly  over  the  hole  F in  the  card 
which  may  be  eafily  accomplilhed  by  means  of  a plummet; 
In  this  fituation  of  the  apparatus  the  image  of  the  hole  will  be 
call  at  D,  upon  the  bottom  of  the  veffel ; and  the  line  which 
paffes  through  the  flame  E,  the  hole  F,  and  the  image  D, 


will  be  a ftraight  line,  as  may  be  determined  by  holding  the 
plummet  on  one  fide  of  the  veffel.  Now,  without  altering 
any  part  of  the  apparatus,  let  the  glafs  veffel  A B C be 
filled  with  water,  which  done,  it  will  be  found  that  the  image 
of  the  hole  remains  at  its  original  place  D ; which  (hews  that 
the  light  of  the  flame  E,  palling  through  the  hole  F,  and 
falling  perpendicularly  upon  the  furface  W S of  the  water, 
proceeds  in  a ftraight  line  to  D,  without  fuffering  any  bend* 
iDg  or  refradtion  at  the  point  of  its  entrance  into  the  water. 

2.  Take  a veffel  ABDC,/j.  3.  open  at  top,  place 
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51  lighted  candle  on  c-ne  fide  of  it,  rnd  a little  above  the  up- 
per edge  of  it,  as  at  G,  and  the  edge  of  the  fhadow  of  the 
fide  ot  the  veffel  13  will  be  found  to  tall  upon  the  bottom 
at  E,  fo  that  the  line  G B D may  be  a ifraight  line.  Now, 
without  difturbing  any  part  of  the  apparatus,  let  the  veil'd 
A B C 1)  be  filled  with  water,  and  when  this  has  been  done 
you  will  find  that  the  edge  of  the  fhadow  falls  at  F,  viz.  at 
a place  different  from  D,  which  proves  beyond  a doubt,  that 
the  light  which  fails  obliquely  upon  the  furface  of  the  water 
at  B is  rcfrafted,  viz.  bent  by  it  ; for  if  it  proceeded  in  a 
Ifraight  line,  GBF  would  coincide  with  GBD,  which  is 
by  no  means  the  cafe. 

3.  An  eaiier  way  of  (hewing  this  remarkable  property  of 
light  is  as  follows.  Place  a piece  of  money  D,  fig.  4.  in  the 
bottom  of  a common  empty  bafon,  and  let  a perl'on  fituate 
his  eye  at  F ; viz.  at  a place  whence  he  may  jnft  fee  the 
piece  of  money  1)  along  the  edge  B of  the  veffel.  In  this 
cafe  the  line  F B D is  a ftraight  line,  becaufe  the  light  from 
the  piece  of  money  D to  the  eye  at  F paffes  entirely  through 
air.  Now  let  the  obferver  place  his  eye  a little  below  F,  as 
at  G,  and  from^this  latter  place  he  will  not  be  able  to  fee 
the  piece  of  monfey  ; but  if  in  this  difpofition  of  the  appara- 
tus, eye,  &c.  the  balon  be  filled  with  water,  the  eye  at  G 
will  immediately  perceive  the  piece  of  money  ; for  the  ray 
of  1'ght  D B,  in  paffir.g  from  the  water  into  the  air  at  B is 
bent,  viz.  refraCted  into  the  direction  B Gv 

At  the  point  Bof  Jig.  3.  raife  B K perpendicular  to  the 
furlace  of  the  water,  and  let  the  line  B I be  a prolongation 
of  that  furface,  or  an  horizontal  line.  Then  the  ray  of  light 
G B,  which  falls  upon  the  furface  of  the  water  at  B,  is 
called  the  incident  ray  ; that  part  of  it  B F,  which  after  the 
bending  at  B,  paffes  through  the  water,  is  the  refracted  ray  ; 
the  water,  or  any  other  tranfparent  fubftance,  which  pro- 
duces a fimiiar  effeCt,  is  called  the  refracting  medium  ; the  an- 
gle which  the  incident  ray  G B makes  with  the  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  furface  at  the  point  of  incidence  B ; viz.  the 
angle  G B K is  the  angle  of  incidence,  the  angle  which  the 
refracted  ray  makes  with  the  fame  perpendicular  produced  ; 
viz.  the  angle  G B F,  is  the  angle  of  refraCtion.  But  fome 
authors  ca.l  G B I the  angle  of  incidence  ; and  F B A,  the 
angle  of  refraction  ; which  are  the  angles  made  by  the  in- 
cident and  the  refraCtcd  rays,  with  the  furface  or  horizontal 
line  A B I. 

Inltead  of  water,  the  veffel  A E D C,  Jig.  3.  may  be  filled 
with  oil,  or  with  fpirit  of  wine,  or  with  a lump  of  glafs,  or 
in  (hort  with  any  other  tranfparent  medium  different  from 
air,  and  the  ray  of  light  G B will  always  be  bent  ; with  this 
difference.,  however,  that  the  ray  will  be  bent,  viz.  re- 
fracted, more  or  iefs  according  as  one  tranfparent  medium 
or  another  is  employed  ; which  (hews  that  every  tranfparent 
-iubftance  has  a peculiar  degree  of  refracting  power.  And 
accordingly  if  the  experiment  be  fucceffively  repeated  with 
different  refracting  mediums,  and  the  place  of  the  edge  of 
the  fhadow  on  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  be  marked  at  each 
experiment ; then  from  the  diltances  of  thofe  places,  or 
marks  from  the  point  C,  the  refpeCiive  refractive  powers  cf 
the  tranfparent  fubftances  that  have  been  employed,  may  be 
determined.  As  a matter  not  of  mere  enriofity,  but  of  very 
great  ufe  in  the  conltruction  of  optical  iniiruments,  well 
as  in  the  inveftigation  of  natural  phenomena,  thefe  different 
refraftive  powers  of  tranfparent  fubftances,  have  been  at- 
tentively determined  by  various  able  philofophers.  A lift  of 
thofe  powers  as  belonging  to  different  fubftances,  together 
with  the  belt  methods  oi  afeertaining  them,  will  be  found 
under  the  article  Refraction. 

A remarkable  property  has  been  obferved  with  refpeCt  to 
the  refraCtive  power  of  tranfparent  fubftances,  which  is  that 
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in  the  fame  fubftance  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  refraCtion  al- 
ways bears  the  fame  proportion  (either  precffely  or  very 
nearly)  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence.  This  requires 
illuftration'by  means  of  a diagram.  Let  F G HZ  (fig.  (■) 
be  a quantity  of  water;  B is  a narrow  tube  through  which 
the  fun  (hines  obliquely  upon  the  water  at  C.  Then,  on  ac- 
count of  the  refraCtive  property  of  water,  that  light  will 
not  pafs  through  the  water  along  the  line  C Z,  which  is  in 
the  fame  ftraight  direction  with  B C.  ; but  it  will  pafs  in  the 
direction  C D ; making  the  angle  of  refraCtion  D C E,  with 
the  line  ACE  (which  is  perpendicular  to  the  furface  of  the 
water,  or  to  the  boundary  of  the  two  mediums,  viz.  wa- 
ter and  air)  fmaller  than  the  angle  of  incidence  A C B. 
Let  a circle  FHE  be  deferibed  about  the  centre  or  point 
of  incidence  C,  in  the  fame  plane  with  the  lines  B C,  C D ; 
and  from  the  interfeCtion  H of  the  circle  with  the  incident 
ray,  let  a perpendicular  H K be  dropped  on  the  line  A E; 
then  H K is  the  line  of  the  angle  B C A,  Alfo,  if  from 
the  interfedion  I of  the  circle  with  the  refraCted  ray,  a per- 
pendicular I L be  dropped  on  the  fame  line  A E,  then  I L 
will  be  the  fine  of  the  angle  DCF. 

Now  it  has  been  found  that  the  fine  I L is  always  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  fine  H K,  let  that  fine  be  what  it  may  ; 
for  inftance,  if  the  tube  B be  placed  at  M,  then  O R 
will  be  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  MCA;  and 
Y will  be  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  refraCtion,  or  of  the 
angle  in  water  Y C E.  And  in  this  cafe  it  wilt  be  found, 
as  above,  that  the  fine  Y Q is  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
fine  O R. 

It  is  evident,  that  when  the  incident  ray  comes  along  the 
line  A C,  the  angle  of  incidence,  as  well  as  its  fine,  va- 
nifties  or  becomes  nothing;  eonfequently,  the  angle  of  re- 
fraCtion and  its  fine,  muft  vanifti  too  ; viz.  the  ray  of  light 
mult  proceed  ftraight  along  the  line  A C F-?  hence  it  is  laid 
that  there  is  no  refraCtion  when  the  rays  of  light  enter  a me- 
dium in  a direction  perpendicular  to  ita  furface. 

If  inflead  of  water,  F G H Z be  fuppofed  to  be  a lump  of 
glafs,  every  thing  elfe  remaining  as  above;  then  the  dif- 
ference in  the  refult  would  be,  that  the  ratio  of  the  fine  of 
refraCtion  to  that  of  incidence  would  be  that  of  2 to 3 ; (in- 
(lead  of  being  that  of  3 to  4,  which  is  the  cafe  with  water)  viz, 
the  angles  of  refraCtion  will  be  refpeCtively  fmaller  when 
F G H Z is  glafs  than  when  it  is  water.  And  if  inftead  of 
water  or  glais,  F G H Z were  a diamond,  then  the  angle 
of  refraCtion  would  be  fmaller  (till  ; viz.  the  fine  of  the 
angle  of  refraCtion  in  the  diamond  would  be  to  the  fine  of 
the  angle  of  incidence  in  the  air,  nearly  as  2 to  f Hence 
it  appears,  that  the  power  of  bending  or  refraCting  the  rays 
of  light  is  ftronger  in  glafs  than  in  water,  and  ftronger  in 
diamond  than  in  glafs.  See  the  article  Refraction.  The 
refraCtive  property  of  tranfparent  fubftances,  and  efpecially 
of  fluids,  is  increafed  a little,  when  their  temperature  is 
railed.  Two  other  remarkable  phenomena  accompany  the 
refraCtion  of  light,  the  firft  of  which  is  that  the  light  is  not 
only  bent  whenever  it  paffes  obliquely  from  one  medium  into 
another  of  different  denfity,  but  is  likewife  enlarged  in  a fee- 
toral,  or  fan-like,  manner.  The  fecond  is  that  this  enlarged 
part  of  the  refraCted  light  is  tinged  with  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  In  fig.  6,  I C repreients  a fmall  beam  of  tolar 
light,  which  paffes  through  the  air,  and  enters  another  re- 
fraCting  medium  at  C.  There  the  beam  of  light  is  refraCted, 
viz.  is  diverted  from  its  ftraight  iine  direction  I C,  and  is 
fpread,  or  difperfed,  into  the  ftCforal  fhape  vCr,  which  is 
called  the  angle  of  dfpefion,  or  of  dijfipation , and  which  is 
itfelr  divided  into  fmafier  feCtors  of  different  colours  ; viz. 
next  to  the  upper  line  C r,  the  light  appears  red,  and  thence 
it  gradually  degenerates  into  orange,  then  yellow,  green, 
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blue,  indigo,  and  Iaftlv  violet,  which'  Rands  neared  to  the 
lower  line  or  boundary  C v.  This  difperfion  of  the  beam  of 
Ijght  is  in  the  fame  plane  with  the  incident  and  the  refrafted 
ray  I C m.  The  line  C m:  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the 
angle  of  difperfion  v C r,  is  the  mean  direction  of  the  re- 
ft added  light,  and  me  is  its  fine,  which  is  called  the  fme  of  the 
wean  angle  of  refraction  : vf  and  r el,  are  the  fines  of  the  ex- 
tremes ; v f being  called  the  fine  of  the  mofl  refrangible  co- 
lour, viz.  of  the  violet,  and  r d,  the  fine  of  the  leaf  refrangible 
colour,  which  is  the  red.  This  feparation  of  the  white,  or 
colourlefs  light,  into  various  colours,  j ultly  induced  fir  Ifaac 
Newton  to  conclude,  that  white  light  confifis,  or  is  a mix- 
ture, of  differently  coloured  rays,  which,  being  differently 
refrangible,  are  of  eourfe  Teparated  by  the  refracting  me- 
dium. 

Through  the  fame  redrafting  medium  the  angle  of  difper- 
fion is  always  proportionate  to  the  mean  angle  of  refraftion  ; 
confequently  when  the  mean  angle  of  refraction  is  very  fmall, 
then  the  ang’e  of  diffipation  muff  be  comparatively  much 
fmalier,  in  which  cafe  the  different  colours  of  the  refrafted 
light  cannot  be  difcerned;  but  vdien  the  angle  of  incidence, 
and  of  eourfe  the  mean  angle  of  refraftion,  is  coniiderably 
large,  then  the  angle  of  diffipation  will  be  fo  large  as  to  ex- 
hibit the  different  colours.  In  order  to  render  this  coloured 
difperfion  of  light  as  apparent  as  poffible,  phiiofophers  gene- 
rally receive  the  light,  either  of  the  fun  or  of  any  other  lu- 
minous objeft,  upon  the  fide  of  a prifmatic  lump  of  glafs ; 
for  in  that  cafe  the  light,  entering  into  and  going  out  of  the 
prifm  with  a great  angle  of  inclination,  its  refraftion  and  its 
difperfion  become  very  great  ; confequently  its  colours,  or 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  prifmatic  fpeclrum,  is  broad  and 
vivid.  Hence  the  above-mentioned  colours,  or  the  compo- 
nent coloured  rays  of  white  light,  have  like  wife  been  called 
the  prifmatic  colours.  See  Prismat  ic  Colours . 

Different  refraftive  mediums  have  different  difperfive 
powers  ; for  inffance,  the  angle  of  incidence  I C H ,fig.  6. 
remaining  the  fame,  not  only  the  mean  angle  of  refraftion 
®CE  will  vary  according  as  the  refraftive  medium  ABDG 
j?  water,  or  glafs,  or  oil,  or  other  tranfparent  fubftance  j but 
the  angle  of  diffipation  v C r will  alfo  vary.  And  in  fome 
refrafting  mediums  the  mean  angle  of  refraftion  is  larger, 
whilff  the  angle  of  difperfion  is  fmalier.  In  other  refrafting 
mediums  the  mean  angle  of  refraftion  is  Imaller,  whilff  the 
angle  of  difperfion  is  larger.  In  (hort  the  knowledge  of  the 
mean  refraftive  power  of  any  given  fubftance,  will  not  en- 
able us  to  determine  the  precife  quantity  of  its  difperfive 
power,  and  vice  verfd.  Therefore,  in  each  particular 
tranfparent  fubftance,  both  its  refraftive  and  its  difperfive 
properties  muff  be  afeertained  by  means  of  aftual  experi- 
ments. 

There  13  a remarkable  fort  of  tranfparent  mineral  bodies, 
which  have  the  Angular  property  of  refrafting  the  light  in  a 
double,  and  even  in  a multiple,  direftion  ; fo  that  an  objeft, 
feen  through  a plane  plate  of  the  tranfparent  mineral,  will 
appear  double,  and  fometimes  even  treble  and  quadruple. 
Rock  cryftal,  and  efpecially  the  Iceland  cryftal,  befides  a 
few  other  bodies,  are  poffeffed  of  this  double,  or  even  mul- 
tiple refraftive  power. 

A lift  of  the  difperfive  powers  of  various  tranfparent  fub- 
ftances  will  be  found  annexed  to  the  lift  of  refraftive  powers, 
under  the  articles  Refraction,  and  Dispersion,  to  which 
we  refer  our  readers.  We  (hall,  however,  here  add  a few 
yfeful  and  general  remarks  on  refraction,  &c. 

Upon  the  whole  it  appears,  that  the  denfer  bodies  ; viz. 
thofe  which  have  a greater  fpccific  gravity,  refraft,  or  bend, 
the  rays  of  light,  more  than  thofe  which  are  lefs  denfe ; ex- 
cepting (as  fir  Ifaac  Newton  expreffes  it)  that  unftuous  and 


futphurous  bodies  refraft  more  than  others  of  the  fame  den- 
fity.  There  is  no  fubftance  that  has  an  intermediate  re- 
fractive power  between  air  and  rain  water,  or  diftiiled  water. 
The  refraftive  power  of  the  diamond  exceeds  that  of  any 
other.known  fubftance,  and  to  this  property  its  peculiar  bril- 
liancy, when  properly  (Raped,  is  in  great  meafure  to  be  attri- 
buted. Spirituous  liquors  have  a greater  refraftive  power  in 
proportion  to  their  ftrength.  Spirit  of  turpentine  is  the 
moft  refraftive  amongft  the  fluids. 

The  above-mentioned  properties  cr  tranfparent  bodies,  or 
of  light,  or  of  both,  however  trifling  they  may  appear  to  the 
novice  in  philofuphy,  have  proved  extremely  ufeful  to  the 
human  fpeeies.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  fir  it  paid  particular 
attention,  and  made  leveral  important  difeoveries  relative  to 
the  coloured  rays  of  white  light,  had  no  fufpicion  of  the 
la  ft  above  mentioned  property  of  tranfparent  fubftances.  He 
thought  that  the  diiperfive  power  was  conftantly  proportion- 
ate to  the  refraftive.  Experiments  made  fubfequent  to  his, 
have  (hewn,  that  the  faft  is  other  wife  ; fo  much  fo,  that  even 
glades  formed  of  different  materials,  or  of  the  fame  ingredi- 
ents in  different  proportions,  are  poffeffed  of  different  dif- 
perfive powers  with  the  fame  refraftive  property,  or  of  dif  - 
ferent refraftive  powers,  and  an  equal  difperfive  property. 
By  a combination  of  lenfes  confiding  of  different  kinds  of 
glaf3,  the  famous  Dollond  formed  his  achromatic  objeft 
lenfes  of  telefcopes  ; whence  thofe  optical  inftruments  re- 
ceived a moft  capital  improvement  ; the  nature  of  which  may 
be  briefly  pointed  out  in  this  place,  whilff  the  detail  of  par- 
ticulars will  be  found  under  the  articles  Achromatic,  and 
Lenses. 

A glafs  lens,  fuch  as  is  ufed  for  telefcopes,  bends  the  rays 
of  light  towards  a particular  point  or  fmall  fpot,  which  is 
called  its  focus  ; but  this  bending  of  the  rays  of  light  is  ac- 
companied with  a decompofition  of  the  fame  into  their  co- 
loured component  rays;  therefore,  the  magnifying  powers  of 
the  lenfes  of  the  old  telefcopes  were  always  attended  with 
tints  of  the  various  prifmatic  colours,  which  became  more 
apparent  in  proportion  as  the  magnifying  power  was  great- 
er, under  a given  length  of  telefcope ; hence  thofe  tele- 
fcopes could  not  be  made  to  magnify  the  objtft  beyond  a 
very  moderate  degree  ; nor  could  their  objeft  lenfes  have  a 
large  aperture.  But  Mr.  Dollond  formed  each  objeft  lens 
by  placing  two,  or  three  lenfes,  clofe  to  each  other,  which 
were  made  of  different  forts  of  glafs,  and  fuch  as  the  dif- 
perfive and  refraftive  powers  of  one  of  them,  (hould  coun- 
teraft  the  difperfive  and  refraftive  powers  of  the  other  ; 
whence  the  compound  lens  might  produce  the  effeft  of 
bending  the'  rays  of  light  to  a focus,  and  at  the  fame  time 
not  decompofe  them  into  their  coloured  parts.  And  from 
this  effeft  the  achromatic  lenfes,  or  the  achromatic  tele- 
fcopes, have  derived  their  diftinftive  appellation.  This  fort 
of  telefcope,  then,  has  a vaft  advantage  over  thofe  of  the  old 
con ftruftion  ; for  fince  the  effeft  of  its  objeft  lens  is  not 
tinged  with  colours,  the  power  of  the  telefcope  may  be  in- 
creafed  to  a confiderable  degree,  and  its  objeft  lens  may  be 
made  coniiderably  larger,  in  confequence  of  which  the  in- 
ftrument  will  reprefent  the  objefts  very  bright.  In  faft,  a 
modern  achromatic  telefcope  of  about  four  feet  in  length, 
and  properly  conftrufted,  may  be  reckoned  about  equal  in 
effeft  to  a forty  feet  telefcope  of  the  old  conftruftion. 

We  might  now  proceed  to  explain  feveral  natural  pheno- 
mena, as  alfo  the  nature  and  the  eflefts  of  glafs  lenfes,  of 
prifms,  of  telefcopes  with  lenfes,  and  various  other  op- 
tical inftruments,  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  dioptric 
branch  of  optics,  but  it  has  already  been  mentioned,  that 
thefe  will  be  found  deferibed  under  the  articles  of  their  pai« 
ticular  names. 
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Dioptric  Telefcope , is  a telefcope  through  which  the 
light  paffes  direAly  from  the  objeA  to  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
ferver.  See  Dioptrics. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  16th  century,  the  wonderful 
difeovery  of  the  telefcope  was  accidentally  made  by  placing 
two  glafs  lenfes  at  the  two  extremities  of  a- tube,  and  look- 
ing through  it.  This  difeovery  was  no  fooner  made,  than 
the  ingenuity  of  philofophers  began  to  vary  and  to  im- 
prove the  conftruAion,  in  order  to  render  the  inftrument  as 
powerful  as  poffible,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  numerous  pur* 
pofes  which  it  was  juftly  thought  capable  of  anfwering. 
But  it  being  found  that  telefcopes  of  this  kind  had  a very  li- 
mited power  on  account  of  the  difperfive  power  of  the  lenfes, 
and  which  at  that  time  was  looked  upon  as  an  unfurmount- 
able  obftacle, ; ( fee  Dioptrics)  firlfaac  Newton  firft  con- 
ftruAed  a telefcope,  which  inftead  of  an  objeA  glafs  lens, 
had  a refleAor  ; whence  the  rays  of  light,  inltead  of  being 
refraSed  to  a focus,  were  reflected  to  a focus  ; and  this  lat- 
ter cafe  was  not  attended  with  a difperfion  of  the  light  into 
its  coloured  component  rays,  whence  Newton’s  contrivance 
was  thought  capable  of  a much  greater  magnifying  power, 
aj|d  altogether  capable  of  greater  improvements ; which,  in 
faA,  has  been  verified  through  the  affiduous  exertions 
of  philofophers  and  artifts.  This  contrivance  introduced 
. the  different  denominations  of  the  refracting  or  dioptric 
telefcope,  and  of  the  refeEling  or  catadioptric  telefcope.  The 
former  of  thefe  two  kinds,  which  conltitutes  the  objeA  of 
the  prefent  article,  confilts  entirely  of  lenfes  fixed  in  a tube 
or  tubes  ; but  the  form,  the  number,  and  difpofition  of  thofe 
lenfes,  has  been  much  varied  in  order  to  render  the  inftru- 
ment fubfervient  to  different  purpofes.  And  according  to 
its  various  conftruAions,  and  its  various  ufes,  the  dioptric  te- 
lefcope has  obtained  various  particular  appellations,  which 
we  (hall  briefly  enumerate  in  this  place  5 for  their  peculiar 
conftruAions,  their  powers,  ufes,  &c.  will  be  found  minutely 
deferibed  under  the  articles  of  their  particular  denominations. 

The  ajlronomical  telefcope  confifts  of  two,  either  fingle  or 
compound,  lenfes.  It  reprefents  the  objeAs  inverted,  and 
.is  principally  ufed  for  obferving  the  celeftial  bodies.  When 
this  fort  of  telefcope  is  very  long,  the  two  lenfes  are  con- 
nected together  not  by  a tube,  but  by  a ftring  or  pole,  and 
in  that  cafe  it  is  called  an  aerial  telefcope. 

By  adding  two  or  more  convex  lenfes  to  the  eye  tube  of 
the  aftronomical  telefcope,  that  inftrument  is  enabled  to  re- 
prefent  the  objects  ereA,  in  which  cafe  it  may  more  particu- 
larly be  ufed  for  viewing  land  objeAs ; whence  it  has  been 
called  a perfpefiive  glafs , or  the  terreflrial  telefcope. 

The  Galilean  telcfcope,  contrived  by  the  great  Galileo, 
confifts  of  two  lenfes ; but  the  eye  lens  is  a concave  one.  It 
reprefents  the  objeA  ereA,  and  peculiarly  diftinA ; but  its  field 
of  view  is  fmall,  in  comparifon  with  the  aftronomical  te- 
lefcope of  an  equal  magnifying  power. 

The  common  opera  glafs  is  nothing  more  than  a very  fhort 
Galilean  telcfcope.  It  magnifies  little,  but  it  (hews  the  ob- 
jects ereCt and  much  illumined ; hence  it  ismoftly  ufed  in  places 
wherein  the  objeCts  are  rather  obfeure. 

The  night  telefcope  is  a (hort  telefcope,  of  about  two  feet 
in  length,  and  often  (horter.  It  reprefents  the  objeCts  in- 
verted, but  much  illumined  ; though  little  magnified.  Its 
•field  of  view  is  very  extenfive ; hence  it  is  ufed  moftly  or  en- 
tirely in  the  night  time  either  by  navigators  or  by  aftronomers ; 
the  former  ufing  it  for  difeovering  objeAs  that  are  not  very 
diftant,  but  which  cannot  otherwife  be  difeerned  for  want  of 
fufficient  light,  fuch  as  veffels,  coafts,  rocks,  &c.  ; and  the 
latter  for  difeovering  comets,  or  other  not  very  luminous  ob- 
jeAs., 

Alraoft  all  thefe  different  telefcopes  arc  often  conftruAed 


with  an  achromatic  objeA  lens ; in  which  cafe  the  epithet 
achromatic  is  annexed  to  their  peculiar  appellations. 

DIORDULI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  ifland  of  Taprobana. 

DIORPHUS,  a mountain  of  Afia,  in  Armenia,  near  the 
Araxes,  according  to  Plutarch; 

DIORTHOSIS,  Siop (Wij,  in  Surgery,  an  operation,  by 
which  crooked  ordiftorted  members  are  made  even,  and  re- 
ftored  to  their  primitive  and  regular  (hape. 

DIORYX,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a ^canton  of  Afia,  in 
Affyria,  near  the  Tigris. 

DIOSANPHUS,  in  Botany , Aioj  of  Diofcorides, 
book  vi.  chap.  6,  is  merely  enumerated  by  him  among  the 
coronary  or  ornamental  plants,  without  any  defeription,  ex- 
cept  its  being  without  feent.  Hence  it  does  not  very 
clearly  appear  why  fome  commentators  have  fuppofed  this 
flower  to  be  the  Carnation,  or  Clove  Pink,  though  others 
may  be  more  correA  who  take  it  for  the  Sweet  William, 
LinnaeUs,  however,  has  adopted  the  name,  a little  changed, 
for  his  genus ; to  which  both  thefe  plant*  belong.  See 
Dianthus. 

DTOSCOREA,  (fo  called  by  Plumier  after  the  Greek 
botanift  Pedacius  Diofcorides.)  The  Yam.  Plum.  Gen.  9, 
t.  26.  Linn.  Gen.  525.  Schreb.  693.  Mart.  Mill.  DiA. 
v.  2.  Juff.  42.  Gasrtn.  t.  17.  Clafs  and  order,  Dioecia 
Hcxandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Sarmentaceec,  Linn.  Afparagt,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Barren  fl.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  bell-Ihaped 
leaf,  in  fix  deep,  oblong  fegments,  fpreading  at  their  extre- 
mities ; the  three  innermoft  fmalleft.  Cor.  none,  except  the 
calyx  be  taken  for  fuch.  St  am.  Filaments  fix,  awl-(haped, 
very  (hont,  oppofite  to  the  fegments  of  the  calyx ; anther* 
of  two  diftant  lobes.  Fertile  fl.  Cal.  as  in  the  barren 
ones.  * Cor.  none.  Pifl.  Germen  minute,  triangular,  infe- 
rior; ftyle*  three,  undivided;  ftigmas  Ample.  Peric.  Cap- 
fule  large,  three-lobed,  with  three  cell-',  and  three  heart- 
fliaped,  compreffed  valves.  Seeds  two  in  each  cell,  imbri- 
cated, roundifli,  with  a membranous  border. 

Eff.  Ch.  Barren  fl.  Calyx  in  fix  deep  fegments.  Co- 
rolla none.  Fertile  fl.  Cal.  in  fix  deep  fegments.  Cor. 
none.  Styles  three.  Capfule  inferior,  three-lobed,  and 
three-celled,  compreffed.  Seeds  two  in  each  cell,  bor- , 
dered. 

Olf.  The  capfule  is  juftly  reprefented  inferior  in  the 
Hortus  Malabaricus,  though  Linnseus,  Jufiieu,  and  Giertner 
thought  it  fuperior. 

Of  this  genus  about  20  fpecies  are  more  or  lefs  perfeAly 
known,  their  fynonyms  being  greatly  confufed.  We  are 
not  at  prefent  furnifhed  with  materials  to  elucidate  them,  for 
the  plants  being  not  very  diflimular  in  appearance,  nor  re- 
markable for  beauty,  they  have  been  but  little  attended  to 
by  colleAors,  Their  roots  are  generally  tuberous,  perennial, 
efculent  when  boiled,  Stems  annual,  twining,  weak. 
Leaves  moftly  alternate,  (talked,  heart-fhaped,  entire,  with 
numerous  Ample  ribs.  Flowers  in  Ample  or  branched 
clufters,  fmall,  greenifh-white.  Tuberous  buds,  which  be- 
come roots,  are  frequently  produced  on  the  item  above  the 
infertion  of  the  foot-ltalks.  D.fativci,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1463. 
Hort.  Cliff,  t.  28,  is  generally  taken  for  the  Yam,  and  it 
certainly  cultivated  as  iuch  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 
But  Forfter,  in  hi*  Plantae  Efculentae  56,  fays  D.  alata , 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1462,  is  the  moil  univerfally  cultivated  in 
both  Eait  and  Weft  Jndies,  the  equinoAiai  part  of  Africa, 
and  in  the  iflands  of  the  South  Sea,  its  roots  being  no  left 
grateful  than  wholefome,  when  either  boiled  or  roafted,  and 
ufed  as  bread.  This  is  the  Katsjil  Kelengu  of  Hort.  Mai. 
v.  7.  t.  38  ; and,  according  to  Forfter,  the  different  fpeciet 
of  Ubium  in  Rumph.  Herb.  Amboin.  v.  <5.  book  9.  t.  129. 
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to  123,  and  125,  referred  by  Linnaeus  to  his  D.  oppofitifolia , 
belong  to  the  alata.  The  fame  author  informs  us  “ the 
root  is  often  three  feet  long,  as  thick  as  a man’s  thigh,  and 
weighs  joib.  Its  bark  is  black,  the  internal  part  white  and 
glutinous,  becoming  farinaceous  when  dreft.  The  juice, 
when  recent,  is  acrid,  caufing  itching  in  the  fkin.  A favourite 
difh  in  Otaheite  is  compofed  of  this  root,  with  pulp  of  the 
fvlu/a,  or  Plantain-fruit,  and  grated  cocoa-nuts.”  D.  bulbi - 
/era,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1463.  Salifb.  Parad.  t.  17.  (Katu 
Katsjil ; Hort.  Mai.  v.  7.  69.  t.  36.)  A native  of  ftiady 
woods  in  Ivlalabar,  is  not  mentioned  by  Rheede  as  an  efculent 
plant,  but  the  boiled  root,  mixed  with  powder  of  China-root, 
is  ufed  as  an  application  to  cleanfe  and  heal  ulcers. 

DIOSCO  RIDES,  Pedaci  us,  ocPedanius,  in  Biography, 
a celebrated  Greek  phyfician  and  botanift  of  Anazarba  in 
Cilicia,  now  Caramania,  who  lived,  as  it  is  generally  thought, 
in  the  time  of  Nero.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  originally  a 
foldier,  but  he  foon  became  eminent  as  a phyfician,  and  tra- 
velled much,  both  in  Europe  and  Afia,  for  the  purpofe  of 
acquiring  knowledge.  He  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
Materia  Medica,  and  efpecially  to  Botany,  as  fubfervient  to 
Medicine.  His  knowledge  of  plants  has  been  reckoned 
fuperior  to  that  of  any  other  ancient  writer  ; but  Theophraf- 
tus  mull  always  be  excepted  as  by  far  the  more  philofophical 
botanift,  and  one  by  whofe  information  Diofcorides  profited, 
as  Pliny  fubfequently  did  by  them  both. 

Diofcorides  has  left  113  a treatife  on  the  Materia  Medica, 
in  five  books,  of  which  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  fpeaks  of 
animal  fubftances,  the  reft  entirely  of  plants ; alfotwo  books 
on  the  compofition  and  application  of  medicines,  an  effay  on 
oounter-poilons,  and  another  on  venomous  animals.  The 
bed  edition  of  his  works  was  publifhed  in  one  volume  folio, 
at  Lyons  in  1598,  in  the  original  Greek,  with  a Latin  ver- 
iion  and  notes  by  Saracenus,  or  Saracin,  a phyfician  of  that 
place.  Aldus,  however,  had  already  publifhed  a Greek  edi- 
tion of  Diofcorides  in  1495,  an^  a Latin  one  had  appeared 
at  Cologne  in  1478.  His  commentators  have  been  nume- 
rous, but  the  moft  celebrated  and  valuable  of  them  all  is 
Matthiolus,  whofe  numerous  editions,  illuftrated  with  wooden 
cuts,  are,  fomc  or  other  of  them,  effential  to  every  botanical 
library.  The  fined  of  thefe,  on  account  of  the  large  fize  of 
the  figures,  were  publifhed  in  folio  by  Valgrifius  at  Venice, 
in  Italian  in  1 565,  and  in  Latin  in  1583  and  1604.  Linnaeus 
ufed  a fmaller  Latin  edition  of  1570  by  the  fame  printer, 
with  cuts  of  the  fize  ufual  in  the  works  of  Clufius,  Gerarde, 
&c.  Diofcorides  deferibes  or  mentions  about  600  plants, 
but  his  deferiptions  are  often  fo  flight  and  fuperficial,  founded 
on  fuch  uncertain  or  variable  characters,  and  fo  devoid  of 
technical  or  fyftematical  principles,  that  his  commentators 
had  ample  fcope  for  conje&ure,  and  their  controverfies  with 
each  other  were,  as  Haller  obferves,  terminated  only  by 
defpair  of  fuccefs.  So  vague  were  their  conje&ures  in  many 
inftances,  that  not  only  the  extremities  of  Europe,  but  even 
America,  was  ranfacked  to  explain  a Greek  plant.  This  has 
been  a fertile  fource  of  error.  Some  good  botanifts  have 
taken  a more  fure  way  of  afeertaining  the  plants  ©f  Diof- 
covides  and  Theophraftue,  by  feeking  them  in  the  countries 
where  they  were  originally  deferibed.  Among  thefe  travel- 
ling botanifts,  Tournefort  and  the  late  Dr.  John  Sibthorp, 
Profeffor  of  Botany  at  Oxford,  will  ever  Hand  pre-eminent. 
T he  latter  has  determined  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  Greek 
medical  plants,  hitherto  miftaken  or  unknown,  as  the  Qov 
and  tWtptp;  of  Diofcorides,  the  former  of  which  proves 
a hitherto  unknown  fpecies  of  Valerian,  Valeriana  Diofcori- 
dis,  FI.  Gnec.  t.  33,  and  the  latter  a new  Helleborus,  inter- 
mediate, as  it  were,  between  the  niger  and  viridis  of  Linnaeus. 
Even  amongft  the  fhepherds  of  the  prefent  day,  Dr.  Sib- 
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thorp  met  with  traditionary  accounts  of  the  virtues  of  fome 
plants  handed  down  from  the  ancients.  A root  of  the  a-io,-, 
Euphorbia  Apios,  Linn.,  being  (hewn  to  a Cretan  peafant, 
the  Profeffor  was  affured  by  him  that  the  upper  part  was 
emetic,  the  lower  purgative,  exaflly  as  Diofcorides  relates. 
Several  manuferipts  of  this  author’i  works  with  figures  are 
extant,  which  have  often  been  cited  by  his  commentators. 
Of  thefe  the  moft  celebrated  is  in  the  Imperial  library  at 
Vienna,  the  figures  of  which  were  partly  engraved  in  the 
reign  of  the  emprefs  Maria  Therefa,  under  the  infpe&ion  of 
Jacquin.  Two  impreffions  only  of  thefe  plates,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn,  have  ever  been  taken  off,  as  the  work  was  not 
profecuted.  Of  thefe  one  was  fent  to  Linnaeus,  with  notes  by 
Jacquin,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  of  this  account ; 
the  other  was  given,  out  of  Profeffor  Jacquin’s  own  library, 
to  Dr.  Sibthorp,  to  affill  his  enquiries  in  Greece,  and  remains 
at  Oxford.  The  Linnaean  copy  con  fills  of  142  plates,  in 
oblong  quarto,  in  alphabetical  order,  beginning  with  the 
aftro Ao^ict  uaxpx,  and  ending  with  tv^y.ov,  a kind  of  wild  rocket 
or  radifh.  Nothing  can  be  more  rude  than  thefe  figures, 
except  thofe  of  Cuba  and  Dorftenius,  and  they  fcarcely  af- 
ford any  information  that  is  not  familiar  to  botanifts  verfed 
in  the  fubjedl.  Haller  afferts,  that  perhaps  a third  part  of 
the  plants  of  Diofcorides  is  Hill  unknown,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  they  will  never  be  entirely  determined.  The  enquiry, 
indeed,  at  prefent,  is  rather  a matter  of  curiofity  than  of  any 
confiderable  medical  importance.  The  remarks  of  this  great 
Swifs  botanift  on  the  botany  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  are  too 
juft  and  ftriking  to  be  omitted  here.  “ That  ingenious 
people,”  fays  he,  “ were  not  formed  for  the  flow  and  patient 
contemplation  of  nature.  They  noticed  the  moft  prominent 
points  of  their  fubjedl,  but  neither  entered  into  the  number  of 
the  parts  of  plants,  nor  their  dimenfions,  nor  did  they  accu- 
rately define  their  forms.  They  fcarcely  fought  for  any  thing 
bit  plants  ufeful  in  medicine,  or  neceffaryfor  fome  economi- 
cal purpofes.  Yet  they  were  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
importance  of  generic  diftindliotis,  for  Diofcorides  adverts  to 
feveral  fpecies  of  Geranium , and  feveral  oi  Ranunculus.  T' 
Greeks  have  by  no  means  exhaufted  the  vaft  treafures  of 
nature  which  they  might  have  obtained  if  they  had  examined, 
with  equal  care,  the  frozen  regions  of  the  Olympus  and  the 
warmifles  of  the  Archipelago.  We  mull  therefore  in  jullice 
allow,  that  the  botanical  learning  of  the  people  in  queition  is 
no  more  to  be  compared  with  that  of  modern  Europe,  than 
with  the  induftry  of  the  Chinefe,  Japanele,  or  Hindus.  It 
is  proper,  neverthelefs,  to  read  the  Greek  authors,  as  the  re- 
puted virtues  of  plants  have  defeended  from  them  to  us,  with 
but  little  variation.”  Diofc.  Op.  Haller  Bibl.  Bot.  S. 

DIOSCORON,  or  Dioscurum,  in  Ancient  Geography. 
an  ifland  placed  by  Pliny  on  the  coaft  of  Magna  Graecia, 
over-againll  the  promontory  Pacinium. 

DIOSCURIA,  itoo-Ku^x,  from  At®-,  'Jupiter,  and  xyjot, 
infants,  in  Antiquity , a fettival  in  honour  of  the  Aioa-xajoi,  or 
Caftor  and  Pollux,  who  were  reputed  to  be  the  fons  of  Ju- 
piter. It  was  obferved  by  the  Cyrenaeans,  but  more  efpe- 
cially by  the  Spartans,  whofe  country  was  honoured  by  the 
birth  of  thefe  heroes.  The  folemnity  was  full  of  mirth, 
being  a time  wherein  they  Ihared  plentifully  of  the  gifts  of 
Bacchus,  and  diverted  themfelves  with  fports,  of  which 
wreftling  matches  always  made  a part.  Potter,  Archaeol. 
Graec.  lib.  ii.  cap.  20.  tom.  i.  p.  384. 

DIOSCURIAS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
fituated  on  the  N.E.  coaft  of  the  Euxine  fea,  that  is,  in  the 
territory  of  Colchis.  It  was  anciently  called  JEa,  and,  in 
procefs  of  time,  Sebajlopolis.  It  was  eftablifhed,  according 
to  Arrian,  by  a colony  of  Milefians.  P.  Mela  fays,  that  it 
was  founded  by  Caftor  and  Pollux,  who  made  a voyage  to 
4 T Colchis 
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Colchis  with  Jafon.  It  mud  have  taken  the  name  Sebaflo- 
po!is,  denoting  the  town  of  Auguftus,  under  the  emperor, 
A great  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  Euxine  fea  centered  in 
this  town.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  under  the  name  of  Sebaf- 

topoli. 

DIOSCURIUM,  a town  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Phlafia, 
according  to  Polybiu3. 

DIOS-GYS,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hungary  ; 32 
miles  W.  of  Tokay. 

DIOS-HIERON,  or  Temple  of  Jupiter , in  Ancient 
Geography,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Ionia,  fituated  at  a 
fmaii  diftance  from  the  fea,  between  Lebedus  and  Coiophone. 
It  was  confrcrated  to  Jupiter. 

DIOSMA,  in  Botany , (fo  named  by  Linnaeus  from  5k, 
Jove , and  oqu n aflnell.  on  account  of  its  “ divine  odour,” 
which  in  the  Dicfma  hlrfuta  he  compares  to  that  of  the  (tarry 
anife,  or  lilisium  anifatum.-,  fee  Hort.  Clift.  71.  Nothing, 
however,  can  lefsdeferve  the  epithet  of  divine  than  the  fcent  of 
fome  fpecies,  which  makes  the  favourite  perfume  of  the  Hot- 
tentot?, and  approaches  to  that  of  rue  and  others  of  the  fame 
natural  ord-r  with  this  genus.)  Linn.  Gen.  108.  Schreb. 
148.  Wiild.  Sp.  Pi.  v.  1 1133.  Jeff.  298.  Gairtn.  t.  94. 
(Hartogia;  Linn.  Gen.  108.')  Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria 
Monogyn'ia . Nat.  ord.  Multifliquie,  Linn . though  referred 
by  him,  Hartogia  at  lead,  to  his  Aggregates,  from  whence  he 
fubfequentlv  erafed  it.  Rutacea , Juff.  next  to  Dklamnus, 
though  placed  by  that  author  in  a feparate  fedtion,  the 
natural  order  in  queftion  being  at  the  time  not  well  under- 
ftood. 

Gen.  CL  Cal.  Perianth  in  five  deep,  ovate,  acute,  per- 
manent figments.  Cor.  Petals  five, eilipiic-ob'ong,  bluntifh, 
fefiile,  flightiv  fprtading.  Nectary  five  fc lies  crowning  the 
germen.  Siam.  Filaments  five,  awl-ihaped  ; anthers  fome- 
what  ovate,  incumbent.  Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  turbinate, 
with  three  or  five  angles,  crowned  with  the  nedtary  ; ftyle 
fimple,  eredt,  the  leng  th  of  the  ifamens  ; ftigma  fmall,  obtufe. 
Peric.  Capfules  three  or  five,  connedled  by  their  inner  edge, 
ovate,  pointed,  compreffed  ; their  fummits  fpreading  ; open- 
ing at  the  upper  margin.  Seeds  folitary,  oblong,  polifhed, 
enciofed  hi  an  elaftic  arillus  of  two  valves. 

Eft.  Ch.  Petals  five.  Nedtary  five  feales  crowning  the 
germen.  Filaments  fimple.  Capfules  three  or  five,  con- 
nedfed.  Seeds  in  an  elaftic  bivalve  arillua. 

Obf.  From  this  genus  are  now  nectfTarily  feparated  the 
D.  uniflora  and  micapfularis  of  Linnaeus,  the  former  being 
an  Erioflemon , the  latter  an  Empleurum  ; fee  thefe  genera. 
Hence  the  polymorphous  character  of  Diofma,  alluded  to 
by  Linnaeus  in  his  Syftema  Vegetabilium,  is  in  a great 
mtafure  obviated 

Wil'ldenow  defines  30  fpecies  of  Diofma , all  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  the  adjoining  country,  and  all 
fhrubs  of  a moderate  fize,  much  branched  with  fimple  leaves, 
moftly  entire,  fometirnes  elegantly  crenate  ; their  form  awl- 
(haped  or  linear,  rarely  elliptical o-  heart  fhaped.  The  whole 
plant  always  abounds  with  pellucid  glandular  dots,  the  feat 
of  a ftroug-feented  effential  oil.  Some  few  have  ciliated 
Laves  and  ca'yx,  but  the  general  habit  is  fmooth.  The 
fl  >wers  are  white  or  reddifli,  commonly  handfome,  and  forne- 
timrs  fweet-feenud. 

Ni  .e  fpecies  arc  enumerated  in  the  Hortus  Kewenfis,  but 
fome  others  have  been  brou  ’ht  into  the  Englifti  gardens 
fince  that  work  aDpeared.  F).  hlrfuta  is  one  of  the  oldeft 
fpecies.  D . ferratifolia,  Curt.  Mag.  v.  13.  t.  456,  is  anew 
and  elegant  one,  faiu  to  come  from  New  South  Wales,  which 
is  not  improbable,  as  that  country  produces  more  genera  of 
this  natural  order  than  any  hitherto  examined.  The  flirub 
in  queftion  is  very  near  the  crenata  of  Linnaeus,  which  laft, 


with  D.  pulchella  and  ericoidcs,  are  faid  to  be  principally 
ufed  by  the  Hottentots,  and  called  by  them  Bucku.  The 
leaves  are  dried  and  powdered,  and  when  mixed  with 
greafe  ferve  to  anoint  the  bodies  of  thofe  people,  whofe  odour 
proved  as  difagreeable  to  profeffor  Thunberg,  as  our  more 
refined  European  pomatums  frequently  are  to  thofe  not  accuf- 
tomed  to  them,  efpecialiy  fir.ee  more  cleanly  habits  have 
brought  them  int-o  difufe. 

Diosma,  in  Gardening , comprehends  plants  of  the  low 
growing  fhrubby  exotic  kinds  ; of  which  the  fpecies  moftly 
cultivated  are  the  oppofue-leaved  diofma  (D.  oppofitfolia ) 
the  hairy-leaved  diofma  (D.  hirfuta)  ; the  rcd-floweied 
diofma  (D.  rubra)-,  and  the  heath  like  fweet-fcenced  di- 
ofma (D.  eric  aides.) 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  are  plants  which  are  capable  of 
being  increafed  by  planting  out  the  cuttings  of  the  young 
ftioots  in  the  fpring  or  fummer  feafons,  in  pots  filled  with 
good  mould,  plunging  them  in  a moderate  hot-bed.  After 
the  plants  have  ftricken  good  roots,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
taken  up  and  placed  out  feparately  in  pots,  proper  watering 
and  (bade  being  afforded;  and  they  afterwards  require  to  be 
protected  from  the  effedfs  of  bad  weather  in  the  green-houfe, 
and  to  have  the  management  of  other  fhrubby  exotic  plants 
of  a fimilarlow  fhrubby  growth. 

The  great  beauty  of  the  bloom,  and  the  fragrant  fmell  of 
many  of  thefe  plants,  particularly  entitle  them  to  places  in 
collections  of  the  fhrtib  kind. 

DIOS-OROS,  or  Jovis  mons,  in  Ancient  Geography , a 
mountain  of  Alrica  Propria.  Ptol. 

D1  OS-PAGE,  a town  of  Alia,  in  Mefopotamia.  Pliny. 

DIOSPOLIS,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Syria.  Pliny  places  it 
near  the  town  of  Laodicea,  on  the  fea  ; Strabo  places  it  in 
Phrygia.  It  is  the  fame  town  with  Laodicea  on  the  Lycus, 
and  is  called  alfo  R.hoas  and  Laodicea. — Aifo,  a town  of 
Upper  Egypt,  called  Diofpolismagna,  the  fame  with  Thebes ; 
which  fee. — Alfo,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Egypt,  in 
the  fecond  Thebaid,  diftinguifbed  by  the  epithet  little, 
or  Diofpolis  parva.  (See  Girge.) — Alfo,  a town  of 
Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  near  Mendes,  according  to  Strabo,  and 
placed  by  Suidas  in  the  some  of  Bufiri.s. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Alia  Minor,  in  Bit.hynia,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Euxine  fea. 
Ptol. — Alfo,  a town  of  Arabia,  afterwards  called  Berytos. 
Steph.  Byz  — Alfo,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Thrace. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Palefline,  called  Lydda ; fituated  on  an  extenfive 
plain,  reaching  from  E.  to  W.  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  mountains  of  Judaea,  feven  or  eight  leagues,  and  much 
more  from  S.  to  N.  It  was  three  miles  trom  the  town  of 
Ramleh.  The  Itinerary  of  Antonine  places  it  32  miles 
from  Jerufalem,  and  36  miles  from  Caefarea.  This  place  is 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Lydda  in  the  facred  writings  ; 
and  anciently  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  or  Sa- 
maria, according  to  the  ill  book  of  the  Maccabees,  ch.  ii. 
v.  34.  Mention  is  made  of  this  town  in  the  hiftory  of  Pom- 
pey’s  expedition  in  Judaea.  It  fuffeied  much  during  the  ci- 
vil wars  of  the  fecond  triumvirate  : Caftius,  when  he  was  in 
the  Eaft,  expofed  its  inhabitants  to  pnblic  fale  ; but  Marc 
Antony,  by  a decree,  reftored  their  liberty  }/and  re-eftablifhed 
them  in  their  country.  Jofeph.  Antiq.  Ixiv.  c.  18.  The 
town  of  Lydda  was  burnt  by  Celtius  Galius,  A.  D.  66, 
when  he  went  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army  to  the  fuc- 
cour  of  king  Agrippa.  Pliny  reckons  it  among  the  prefec- 
tures of  Judaea,  and  Ptolemy  places  it  in  the  number  of  the 
towns  of  that  country.  When  Paleftine  was  divided 
into  three  provinces  under  the  reign  of  Arcadius,  the 
town  of  DiofpoJis  continued  under  the  metropolis  of 
Caefarea. 

DIOSPONTUM,  a place  of  Alia,  in  the  fecond  Arme- 
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nia,  lying  to  the  weft  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  fouth  of 

Meiasi 

DIOSPORON,  in  Botany,  (from  $(oj,  Jupiter,  and 
?7rofoc,  a feed,)  has  fometimes  been  ufed  as  a name  for  the 
Gromwell,  or  Llthofpermum  officinale,  otherwife  called  by  old 
writers  Milium  Solis.  Thefe  ancient  names  probably  allude 
to  the  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  the  feed,  as  the  Linntcan  ap- 
pellation expreffes  its  (tony  hardnefs.  Pliny  fays  fome  call  it 
Diof-pyron . See  Diospyros. 

DIOSPYROS,  (from  eh?,  cLoj,  Jupiter , and  either  xvf,  a 
fire,  or  flame,  or  eile  vvpo;,  wheat.  The  latter  is  the  opinion 
of  Linnaeus,  the  former  of  fome  commentators  on  Theo- 
phraftus.  The  application  of  either  is,  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
unintelligible.  \Ve  have  often  fufpedted  that  the  Italian  bc- 
tanifts  of  the  16th  century,  who  firft  applied  this  name  to 
the  prefent  genus,  underftood  it  as  a jumble  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  pyrus , a pear,  being  not  very  unfuitable  to  the  fruit 
in  quettion.)  Date-plum,  or  Perfimon.  Lion.  Gen.  550. 
Schreb.  7 36.  Juff.  156.  Gsertn.  t.  179.  (Guaiacana;  Tourn. 
t.  371.)  Clafs  and  order,  Polygamia  Dioecia , or  rather  Oc- 
tandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Guaiacana,  JufT. 

Gen.Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf, in  four, fometimes  five  or 
fix,  deep,  obtufe,  permanent,  and  finally  enlarged  fegments. 
Cor.  of  one  petal,  urceolate,  larger  than  the  calyx,  four-cleft ; 
its  fegments  acute  and  fpreading.  Stam.  Filaments  eight,  (in 
D.  virginiana,  16  in  two  rows),  awl-lhaped,  lhort,  firmly  fixed 
in  the  receptacle  ; anthers  oblong,  acute,  in  moft  flowers  in- 
effe&ual.  Pifl.  Gcrmen  fuperior,  roundifh ; ftyle  one,  di- 
vided half-way  down  into  four  parts,  permanent,  longer  than 
the  ftamens  • itigmas  obtufe,  cloven.  Peric.  Berry  large, 
globofe,with  eight  cells,  (or  rather  from  fix  totwelve),  feated 
on  the  enlarged  fpreading  calyx.  Seeds  folitary,  roundifh, 
compreffed,  very  hard.  Male  flowers  on  a feparate  plant, 
with  a fmall,  acute,  upright  calyx ; a fquare,  urceoiate,  cori- 
aceous corolla,  whofe  fegments  are  revolute ; long,  acute, 
twin  anthers,  the  innermolt  fmalleft  ; and  only  the  rudiment 
of  a germen. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  four-cleft.  Corolla  urceolate,  four-cleft. 
Style  four-cleft.  Stamens  eight  or  16.  Berry  with  tight 
feeds.  Male  flowers  on  a feparate  plant. 

Ohf.  This  genus  is  very  nearly  related  to  Royena,  as 
M.  Desfontaines  has  (hewn,  in  the  Annales  du  Mufeum 
national  d’hiltoire  naturelle,  v.  6.  445,  who  afferts  the  only 
difference  to  be  that  Royena  has  only  four  cells  in  the  fruit, 
Diofpyros  from  fix  to  twelve;  and  that  the  calyx  of  the  latter 
has  fometimes  five  or  fix  diviiions.  Gtertner,  v.  2.  So.  t.  94, 
had  already  noticed  the  Linntean  defeription  of  the  fruit  of 
Royena,  taken,  as  he  fays,  from  Commelin’s  Hortus,  ti.i.  t.96, 
to  be  erroneous,  and  that  it  is  really  a berry  of  four  cells, 
clothed  with  the  calyx,  which  fplits  irregularly. 

The  fpecies  of  Diofpyros  are  not  very  numerous.  They 
are  trees,  with  very  hard  wood,  and  the  fruit,  when  perfectly 
ripe,  is  in  moft  cafes  eatable,  being  fweet  and  glutinous.  In 
an  unripe  ftate  it  is  powerfully  aftringent.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  Ample,  generally  undivided.  Flowers  inconfpicu- 
ous,  yellowilh. 

D.  Lotus,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1510.  Dallas  Rofs.  v.  i.  p.  2. 
20.  t.  58.  Mart  Mill.  Dift.  v.  2.  (Guaicum  patavinum  ; 
Ger.  em.  1495.  f.  i>  2.)  “ Leaves  pale  on  the  under  fide.” 
This  grows  wild  in  the  fouth-eaft  parts  of  Europe,  and  will 
bear  our  climate  in  the  open  air,  but  we  have  never  feen  the 
ripe  fruit.  In  Italy  it  comes  to  tolerable  perfeftion,  but 
is  not  efteemed,  otherwife  than  as  a remedy  for  diarrhoeas. 
D.  virginiana.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  1310.  Mill.  Tc.  t.  126. 
Mart.  Mill.  Di6l.  v.  2.  (Pifhamin,  or  Virginia  Plum;  Park. 
Parad.  t.  569.  f.  6.)  “ Leaves  both  fides  of  the  fame  co- 

lour,” A native  of  Virginia,  which  has  long  been  in  our  gar- 
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dens.  The  leaves  are  fmallerand  broader  in  proportion  than 
thofe  of  the  preceding,  and  though,  like  them,  paler  be- 
neath, much  lefs  remarkably  fo.  The  flowers  alfo  are  fmaller. 
D.  Elenum.  Linn.  Suppl.  440.  (D.  melanoxylon ; Rox- 
burgh Corom.  v.  i.  33.  t 46.)  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  fmooth, 
coriaceous,  reticulated  with  veins.  Buds  hairy. — Found  in 
the  vail  woods  of  Ceylon  by  Koenig,  who  fer?t  it  to  Lin- 
naeus as  the  true  Ebony.  Dr.  Roxburgh  alfo  fpeaks  of  it  as 
the  well-known  and  valuable  Ebony.  “ It  is  only  the  centre 
of  large  trees,”  fays  that  faithful  obfervt-r,  “ that  is  black 
and  valuable,  and  the  quantity  found  is  more  or  lefs,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  tree.  The  outfide  wood  is  white  ai  d 
fort,  and  either  decays  foon,  oris  deltroyed  by  infedls,  which 
leave  the  black  untouched.  The  ripe  fruit  is  eaten  by  the 
natives,  but  is  aftringent  and  not  very  palatable.”  We  are  cer- 
tain of  the  above  fynonyms.  and  therefore  cannot  account  for 
the  report  of  a confufion  of  two  fpecies  in  Linnaeus,  which 
Retzius  calls  D.  Ebenum  and  D.  Ebenajler  ; the  latter  being 
the  Ebenum  of  Linnaeus,  the  former  the  genuine  Ebony.  See 
Marty n’s  Miller,  and  Rctzius’s  Obf.  But.  fafe.  3.  31,  who 
quotes  Rottboll  in  the  New  Copenhagen  Tranfadtions. 

Four  other  Eaft  Indian  fpecies  are  deferibed  and  figured 
by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  D.fylvatica,  t.  47.  D.  montana,  t.  48, 
D.  chloroxylon,  t.  49.  “ The  wor  d of  this  is  yellowifh,  very 

hard  and  durable,  and  ufed  by  the  natives  of  the  Orixa  moun- 
tains for  various  economical  purpofes.  The  fruit  when  ripe 
is  eaten  raw,  and  is  very  palatable:”  and  D.  cordfolia,  t.  50. 

Loureiro  dtferibes  the  true  Ebony  as  a diltincl  genus  by 
the  name  of  Ebenoxylum,  which  fee.  This  is  a native  of 
Cochinchina. 

Diospyros,  in  Gardening , contains  plants  of  the  de- 
ciduous fhrubby  flowering  exotic  kind;  of  which  the 
principal  fpecies  cultivated  are,  the  European  date  plum 
(D.  Lotus),  and  the  American  date  plum  [D . virginiana). 
The  firft  of  which  rifes  with  a tree-like  ftem  to  the  height 
of  fix  feet;  the  fmaller  branches  fpread  a little,  and  are  yel- 
lowifh ; the  leaves  oval-lanceolate,  large,  quite  entire, 
paler  underneath,  fomewhat  hoary,  with  the  veins  fome- 
what  hairy;  the  flowers  are  fmall,  reddifh  white,  rotate  ; 
the  fruit  the  fize  of  a cherry,  yellow  when  ripe,  fweet  with 
aftringericy  ; and  the  plant  is  a native  of  Europe. 

The  latter  fort  rifes  here  to  the  height  of  from  fourteen 
to  fixteen  feet,  commonly  dividing  into  many  irregular 
trunks  near  the  ground  ; the  wood  is  very  hard,  but  brittle 
and  fomewhat  white  ; the  branches  arc  many,  and  grow  flen- 
der  to  the  end,  covered  with  a very  thin  greenifh  bark  ; 
the  leaves  many,  broad,  green,  without  dent  or  notch  on 
the  edges;  fo  like  the  former,  that  it  leems  at  firft  to  be  the 
fame;  it  has  a dark  brown  bark  on  the  branches,  but  on 
the  twigs  it  is  greyilh;  the  fruit  is  in  form  and  bignefs  like 
a date,  very  firm  as  that  fruit,  almoft  as  fweet,  with  a great, 
flat,  thick,  large  kernel  within.  It  is  found  in  Virginia  and 
Carolina,  in  America. 

Method  of  Culture. — The  manner  of  increafing  thefe 
plants  is  bv  fowing  the  tecds  in  a warm  ii t nation  in  the 
open  ground,  in  the  fpring ; but  it  is  better  when  done  in  pots 
or  beds  filled  with  good  earth,  and  plunged  into  a moderate 
hot-bed,  as  they  rife  more  quickly,  and  advance  with  greater 
rapidity.  When  the  plants  have  attained  fume  growth, 
they  fhould  be  gradually  expofed  to  the  open  air  until  the 
autumn,  when  thofe  in  the  full  ground  fhould  be  carefully 
protefted  from  froll  by  mats  or  other  means,  and  thofe  in 
pots  placed  under  a garden  frame,  on  moderate  beat,  free  air 
being  admitted  when  the  weather  is  mild.  Early  in  the  follow- 
ing fpring  they  fhould  be  removed,  and  planted  out  in  a warm 
fituation  in  the  nurfery,  at  proper  diftances,  to  remain  two 
or  more  years,  when  they  will  be  fit  to  be  finally  put  where 
4 T 2 they 
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they  are  to  remain.  They  have  a good  effe&  in  the  large 
clumps,  borders,  and  other  parts  or  fhrubberies,  being  fuf- 
ficiently  hardy  when  of  proper  growth  to  refill  the  effects 
of  froft  in  this  climate. 

DIOS-SACRA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a place  of  Afia 
Minor,  upon  the  Thracian  Bofphorus,  near  and  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  promontory  Caracion. 

DIOS-SOTEROS  Port  us,  a port  of  the  fea  of  Laconia, 
fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  port,  in  which  is  found  Epi- 
daurus  Limera . 

DIOSTETWI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
province  of  Oels;  three  miles  S.S.W.  of  Mittelwalden. 

DIOU,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Chorafan ; 
2/0  miles  N.  of  Herat. 

DIOXIA,  Swl-Et a,  in  Muftc,  a name  fometimes  given  by 
the  ancients  to  the  diapente. 

DIP  of  the  Horizon..  See  Depression. 

Dip,  in  Mining , or  pitch,  fignifies  the  greateft  inclination 
of  a ftratum  to  the  horizon  ; the  diredlion  of  this  is  always 
at  right  angles  to  the  courfe,  ftretch,  drift  or  run,  which  is 
that  diredlion  in  which  a level  line  might  be  drawn  upon 
the  ftratum.  The  prevailing  dip  of  the  ftrata  in  England 
is  towards  the  S.E.,  and  confequently  they  are  level  in  a 
N.E  and  S.W.  direction,  and  it  feems  more  than  probable, 
that  the  ftrata  of  the  whole  illand  did  occupy  that  pofition 
before  the  rupture  and  denudation  of  parts  of  its  furface  : 
the  quantity  of  this  dip  was,  however,  but  fmail,  probably 
not  more  than  i in  7 o or  8 0 

DIPiEA.  in  Ancient  Geography , a fmail  town  of  Arcadia, 
in  that  part  called  Moenaiia. 

DIPHACA,  in  Botany,  (from  Jis,  double,  and  (paxa,  a 
legume.)  Loureiro  Cochinch.  453  C*afs  and  order,  Dia- 
delphia  Decandria  Nat.  Ord.  Papilionacce,  Linn.  Legumi- 
nofa . Juft. 

G'.n.  Ch  Cal.  Perianth  five-cleft,  gibbous,  permanent; 
its  fegments  acute,  the  lower  one  Iongelh  Cor.  Papilio- 
naceous. Standard  roundifh,  fomewhat  triangular,  notched, 
afeending;  wings  ovate,  fhorter  than  the  ltandard;  keel  of  two 
petals,  Innate,  equal  to  the  ftandard,  with  long  flender 
claws.  Stam.  Filaments  10,  united  in  two  parcels,  five  in 
each  ; anthers  oblong,  incumbent.  Pifi,  Germens  two,  ob- 
long, comprtffcd,  ftraight ; ftyle  of  each  awl-fhaped,  longer 
than  the  ftamens;  ftigmas  thickifh,  Peric.  Legumes  two, 
comprefftd,  ftraight,  pointed,  jointed ; the  joints  ovate, 
ftriated,  fmooth,  unequal  in  fize.  Seeds  ovate,  compreffed. 

Eft  Ch.  Legumes  two.  Stamens  in  two  equal  fets. 
D.  cochinchinenfis.  Lour.  Cochincb.  454.  (Solulus  arbor, 
or  Roraco;  Rumph.  Amb.  book  5.  100.  t.  128. ) A tree 
eight  feet  high,  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  China  and 
Cochinchina,  and  called  in  the  laft- mentioned  country  Kim 
phung.  Its  bark  is  uneven,  brown,  without  thorns.  Leaves 
pinnate,  of  about  feven  pairs,  with  an  odd  one,  the  leaflets 
ovate,  rather  fmail,  fmooth,  nearly  fcflile,  oppofite  or  alter- 
nate. Flower-flalks  in  pairs,  axillary,  tingle-flowered. 
Flowers  pale. 

Such  is  Loureiro’s  account,  who  quotes  Hcdyfarum  Ecaf- 
taphyllum,  now  Pterocarpus  Ecajlaphyllum.  Linn.  Sylt.  Veg. 
ed.  14.  642,  as  a fynonym.  But  the  latter  is  a Jamaica 
plant,  with  large  Ample  leaves,  filky  beneath.  The  effential 
character,  as  given  above,  is  truly  wonderful,  if  corredt,  but 
Rumphius  deferibes  and  figures  fingle  legumes  from  each 
flower,  according  to  the  univerfal  courfe  of  nature  in  this 
tribe,  as  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge.  His  fynonym, 
therefore,  or  more  probably  the  defeription  of  Loureiro, 
muft  be  erroneous. 

DIPHRI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Phoenicia. 
Steph.  Byz. 
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DIPHRYGES,  or  Diphryx,  in  the  Ancient  Pharmacy , 
the  fcoria  or  calx  of  melted  copper  gathered  in  the  furnace, 
when  the  metal  was  run  out. 

Toe  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  twice,  and 
to  roafi. 

DIPHTHERA,  h (pQ^oc,  among  the  Ancients,  a garment 
made  of  fkins,  and  worn  only  by  fhepherds  and  country 
labourers. 

DIPHTHONG,  S^oyfos,  in  Grammar,  a double  vowel, 
or  the  union,  or  mixture,  of  two  vowels  pronounced  together, 
fo  as  only  to  make  one  fylLble  ; as  (1)  the  Latin  ae,  or  a ; 
oe,  or  ce\  (2)  the  Greek  c/a,  u ; (3)  the  Englifh  ai,  au,  &c. 
See  Vowel,  ard  Syllable. 

The  word  is  Greek,  arid  is  compounded  of  die,  twice,  and 
pQoyfos  found. 

Ae  anfwers  to  ai,  the  proper  ; and  a,  the  improper  diph- 
thong of  the  Greeks  ; e.  g.  Aiveiixj,  LEncas  ; fiphara , 

&c.  And,  on  the  contrary,  the  Romans,  when  they  had 
occafion  to  divide  the  ae,  changed  it  into  the  Greek  ai ; e.  g* 
aulai , for  aula,  &c. 

Ai,  by  fome,  is  made  a Latin  diphthong,  as  in  aio,  Caius, 
&c.  But  in  ais,  and  ait,  i manifeftly  belongs  to  the  latter 
fyllab'e  ; and  the  Greek  write  not  yoa  ocd,  but  ya,  10c ; whence  it 
feems  plain  that  ai,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  is  not  a diphthong, 
as  in  the  Greek. 

The  Latins  pronounced  the  two  vowels  in  their  diph- 
thongs much  as  we  do,  with  this  exception,  that  the  two 
were  not  heard  equally,  but  the  one  was  fomewhat  weaker 
than  the  other  ; though  the  divifion  was  made  with  all  the 
delicacy  imaginable  ; among  us  moft  of  the  Latin  diph- 
thongs are  loft  in  the  pronunciation  ; their  a and  oe  are  only 
fpoken  as  e's ; fo  aifo  the  Englifh  ea,  oa , &c.  though  wrote 
with  two  clwradlers,  are  pronounced  as  Ample  founds. 

In  Englifh,  French,  and  divers  other  languages,  one  may 
diftin^uifh  diphthongs  with  regard  to  the  eye,  from  diph- 
thongs with  regard  to  the  ear. 

A diphthong  with  regard  to  the  eye  is  formed  of  two 
vowels,  meeting  in  the  fame  fyllable,  whether  the  particular 
found  of  each  of  them  be  beard  in  the  pronunciation,  or 
whether  the  found  of  one  of  them  be  drowned  ; or,  laftly, 
whether  a new  found,  different  from  either  of  them,  refult 
from  both.  In  the  two  latter  cafes,  it  is  with  fome  impro- 
priety that  we  call  them  diphthongs  : the  firft  only  are 

real  diphthongs,  as  being  fuch  both  to  the  eye  and  ear. 

Diphthongs,  with  regard  to  the  ear,  are  either  formed  of 
two  vowels,  meeting  in  the  fame  fyllable,  whofe  founds  are 
feverally  heard ; or  of  three  vowels  in  the  fame  fyllable, 
which  only  afford  two  founds  in  the  pronunciation. 

On  this  laft  occafion,  diphthongs,  with  regard  to  the  eai^ 
are  triphthongs  with  regard  to  the  eye. 

Englifh  dipthhongs,  with  regard  both  to  the  eye  and  ear, 
called  proper  diphthongs,  are  ai,  as  in  fair-,  au,  in  laud ; eer 
in  bleed ; oi,  in  void ; 00,  in  food  ; and  ou,  in  houfe. 

Englifh  improper  diphthongs,  or  diphthongs  with  regard  to 
the  eye,  are  aa,  pronounced  only  like  a,  as  in  Aaron',  ea  like 
a,  as  in  fwear , heart , or  like  e,  as  already ; or  like  ee,  as 
veal ; eo,  like  e,  in  feoffee',  or  like  0,  as  in  George  ■ eu,  or  ew, 
like  u,  in  Deuteronomy ; ie,  like  e,  as  deling,  field ; ei,  like  a, 
in  feign  ; or  like  e,  in  deceit ; oa,  as  in  cloak,  doat ; oe,  as  in 
doe,  oeconomy  ; ue,  as  in  guefs  ; and  ui,  as  in  guile,  recruit. 

DIPHYES,  from  and  <pvu>,  to  generate,  in  Natural 
Hifiory,  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to  a kind  of  ftone, 
which  reprefents  both  the  male  and  female  parts  of  genera- 
tion of  the  human  fpecies  ; and  owes  its  figures  merely  to 
the  accidental  conformation  of  the  hinge  and  protuberances 
of  a fhell,  in  which  it  has  been  formed.  We  have  a fpecies 
of  chama,  whofe  external  form  at  the  mouth  reprefents  the 
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female  pudenda  ; but  the  figure  of  the  Hone  is  owing  to  the 
internal  (hape  of  the  {hell  rn  which  it  has  been  caft.  This 
is  an  unknown  fpecies  of  concha  anornia,  which  has  fuch 
ridges  in  one  (hell,  and  fuch  cavities  in  the  other,  that  the 
Hone  caft  or  moulded  in  it,  has  on  one  fide  the  figure  of  the 
female  pudenda,  and  on  the  other  the  male : it  is  ufuaily  of 
a dufky  brown  colour,  and  of  a ferruginous  fubftance.  As 
the  fame  fhell  may,  however,  have  received  in  different  places 
different  fubftances  into  its  cavity,  all  which  would  neceffa- 
rily  be  of  this  form,  we  hear,  among  authors,  of  fome 
black,  and  fome  white  ftones  of  this  kind.  Authors  have 
treated  of  this  ftone  in  a very  idle  and  fabulous  manner ; but 
this  is  its  true  hiftory. 

DIPHYLLEIA,  in  Botany , (from  £45  double,  and  ^vXXss 
a leaf , becaufe  the  plant  is  conftantly  furnifhed  with  two 

leaves,”  Michaux  Boreali-Amer.  v.  1.  203.  Clafs  and  order, 
Hexandiia  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Ranunculacea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  three  oval,  concave,  deciduous 
leaves.  Cor.  Petals  fix,  larger  than  the  calyx,  fprtading,  oval, 
concave,  deciduous.  Stain.  Filaments  fix,  very  (hort,  fiat ; 
anthers  oblong,  vertical,  their  cells  joined  by  a membrane 
from  top  to  bottom,  by  the  reparation  of  which  they  open. 
Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate ; ftyle  fcarcely  any  ; ftigma 
capitate.  Perk.  Berry  nearly  globular,  of  one  cell,  ftfffie. 
Seeds  two  or  three,  roundifh. 

Eff.  Ch.  Petals  fix.  Calyx  of  three  leaves,  deciduous. 
Berry  fuperior,  of  one  cell,  with  two  or  three  feeds. 

D.  eymofa.  Michaux,  t.  19,  20.  Found  by  that  botanift 
in  the  rivulets  of  the  high  mountains  of  North  Carolina, 
flowering  early  in  May.  Root  creeping,  apparently  perennial, 
jointed.  The  herb  has  the  habit  of  Podophyllum  peltatum. 
Stem  Ample,  two  feet  high.  Leaves  two,  alternate,  ifalked, 
kidney-fhaped,  fomewhat  peltate,  two-lobed,  j?gged,  toothed, 
veiny,  fmooth.  Cyme  terminal,  many-flowered,  ereft.  Flowers 
white.  Stamens  fhorter  than  the  petals,  and  oppofite  to 
them.  Berries  blueifh-black,  with  purple  feeds.  — From  the 
defeription  and  figures  of  Michaux,  who  thinks  this  genus 
allied  to  his  Caulophyllum , t.  21,  the  Leontice  thaliBroides  cf 
Linnaeus.  The  latter  however  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
of  Berberides  in  Jufiieu. 

DXPHYSA,  (Si;  double,  and  a bladder,  from  the  two 
inflated  appendages  to  the  legume,)  Jacq.  Amer.  208. 
Schreb.  500.  Willd.Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1130.  Juff.  362.  Clafs 
and  order,  Diadelphia  Decandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Papilionacea, 
Linn.  Lcguminofee . Juff 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  bell-fhaped,  a little 
compreffed,  divided  half-way  down  into  five  fegments  ; the 
two  uppermolt  roundifh,  obtufe,  flat,  widely  fpreading  ; the 
two  lateral  ones  ovate,  acute,  ereft,  flattifh  ; the  lowermoft 
lanceolate,  pointed,  concave,  ereft,  rather  longer  than  the 
reft.  Cor.  papilionaceous.  Standard  obovate-oblong,  large, 
notched,  flat,  with  a concave  claw  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the 
calyx,  the  whole  fo  bent  back  that  the  ftandard  itfelf  is  pa- 
rallel to  the  claw  ; wings  two,  oblong,  obtufe,  flat,  fhorter 
than  the  ftandard,  fpreading  in  front,  cohering  behind  fo  as 
to  look  like  another  ftandard,  furnifhed  with  a fmall  appen- 
dage at  their  bafe,  tapering  down  into  a flender  claw,  and 
curved  backward  in  a femi-circle  ; keel  fickle- fhaped,  pointed, 
compreffed,  fhorter  than  the  wings,  furnifhed  with  an  appen- 
dage on  each  fide  at  the  bafe,  divided  behind  at  the  lower  part, 
and  tapering  into  two  flender  ereft  claws,  curved  backward 
in  the  upper  part  fo  as  to  become  parallel  to  the  claws.  Siam. 
Filaments  10,  diadelphous,  nine  in  one  fet,  with  a Angle  one, 
the  length  of  the  keel,  in  which  they  are  enclofed  ; anthers 
ovate,  fmalh  Pi/l.  Germen  linear,  roundifh,  ftalked,  about 
the  length  of  the  keel ; ftyle  capillary,  defeending,  extending 
beyond  the  keel)  ftigma  Ample,  acute.  Per  if.  Legume 


linear,  comprelled  almoft  flat,  obtufe,  of  one  cel! ; accompa- 
nied on  each  fide  by  a large,  longitudinal,  membranous,  in- 
flated bladder,  clofed  allround,  originating  from  the  oppofite 
futures  on  each  fide.  Seeds  feveral,  oblong,  obtufe,  com- 
preffeeS,  furnifhed  with  a fmall  hook.  Jeicq. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft,  unequal.  Legume  of  one  cell, 
with  many  feeds,  compreffed,  accompanied  by  a large  longi- 
tudinal bladder  at  each  fide. 

D.  earthagenenfis.  Jacq.  Amer.  208.  t 1S1.  f.  51.  Mart. 
Mill.  Dift.  v.  2.  Common  every  where  in  bufhy  places 
about  Carthagena  in  New  Spain,  efpecially  at  the  foot  of  a 
{.ill  near  the  leper’s  hofpital,  bloff'ming  in  Auguft  and  Sep- 
tember. The  inhabitants  call  it  Vivafeca. 

Jacquin,  from  whom  alone  we  have  any  knowledge  of  this 
plant,  Linnaeus  having  left  it  unnoticed,  deferibes  it  as  a flirub 
about  ten  feet  high,  of  no  beauty,  and  without  thorns.  Leaves 
pinnate,  with  an  odd  one.  fmooth,  about  two  inches  long,  on 
the  younger  branches.  Flower-Jlalks  axillary,  flender,  each 
bearing  two  or  three  yellow  inodorous  flowers,  about  the 
fize  of  the  common  Colutea  frutefeens.  The  bladders  of  the 
fruit  are  very  remarkable.  The is  fcarcely  two  inches 
long,  and  remains  fome  time  on  the  tree,  fading  to  pieces  at 
length  tranfverftly,  each  portion  containing  one  yellowifh. 
feed. 

DIP  LAST  ASMUS,  from  Snr'Xaaio'fa).  of  eiirXoo;,  double , 
in  Medicine,  a reduplication  of  difi ai’es. 

Diplasiasmus  is  alfo  uftd  for  two  mufcles  in  the  arm, 
which  (erve  to  turn  it  about. 

DIPLAZfUM,  in  Botany,  (from  J47 rX«£w,  to  be  double 
Swartz  Syn.  Fdicum  91.  (Hemionitis;  Smith  Aft. 

Taurin.  v.  5.  410.  t.  9.  f.  1.  Trafts  235.  t.  1.  f.  1.  Clafs 
and  order,  Cryptogamia  Filices.  Nat.  ord.  Fdices.  L;nn.  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Capfules  annulated,  in  difperfed  twin  lines, 
which  are  either  timple  or  branched,  running  parallel,  and 
clofe,  to  the  veins  on  the  back  of  the  frond.  Sometimes 
one  line  is  continued  further  than  its  companion,  and  in  fome 
parts  of  the  frond  even  entirely  folitary  lines  may  be  found} 
but  it  is  fufficient  for  the  generic  character  if  there  be  twin 
lines  any  where.  Involucrums  likewife  in  pairs,  each  confid- 
ing of  an  uninterrupted  membrane,  originating  from  each 
fide  of  the  vein,  and  feparating  at  its  oppofite  margin. 

Eff.  Ch.  Fruftification  in  fcattered  lines,  each  of  them 
double,  with  a vein  running  between.  Involucrums  origi- 
nating from  the  vein  and  each  feparating  outwards, 

Obf  This  genu3  was  very  properly  eftablifhed  by  Dr. 
Swartz  as  diftinft  from  the  original  Hemionitis  of  I.innseus, 
which  he  having  feen  in  its  native  frefh  fiate  found  to  have 
no  involucrum.  See  Hemionitis.  Dr.  Smith,  not  having 
had  the  fame  opportunities  of  examining  the  latter,  conceived 
his  fpecimens  might  have  loft  this  part  from  age,  and  there- 
fore not  being  abie  to  depend  on  a negative  charafter  which, 
it  was  impofiible  to  prove,  he  confidered  the  fpecies  with  in- 
volucrums as  the  only  ones  in  a perfeft  condition. 

Dr.  Swartz  enumerates  nine  fpecies  of  Diplaxium.  Good 
examples  of  the  genus  are,  D.  plantagineum,  Sw.  Syn.  Fil. 
91.  t.  2.  f.  4.  (Afplenium  plantagineum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI  *537* 
Hemionitis  plantaginea ; Sm.)  “Frond  Ample,  ovato-ian- 
ceolate,  crenate,  fomewhat  ferrated ; with  a fquare  ftalk.” 
Found  by  Browne  in  Jamaica.  The JIalk  is  Ample,  fmooth, 
naked,  fquare,  about  a fpan  high.  Leaf  about  the  fame  length, 
ovato-lanceolate;  rather  acute,  crenate  approaching  to  ferrate 
with  a ftrong  mid-nb,  and  numerous  alternate,  forked,  dif- 
tinft veins,  along  which  the  lines  of  fruftification  run  oil 
each  fide. 

D.  grandifolium.  Sw.  Syn.  Fil.  91.  (Afplenium  grandi- 
folium ; Sw.  Prod.  130.)  “ Frond  prinnate ; leaflets  lan- 

ceolate, broad,  fomewhat  ferrated,  angular  at  the  bafe.” 

Native 
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Native  of  Jamaica.  Frond  two  or  three  feet  high.  Leaflets 
alternate,  pointed,  unequally  ferrated  and  (lightly  jagged. 
Feins  numerous.  Lines  of  fru&ification  neither  branched  at 
their  bafe,  nor  confluent  at  their  extremities.  Involucrum 
dark  brown,  revolute.  Capfules  pale. 

D1PLOCONION,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  the 
Thracian  Bofphorus,  to  the  S.  W.  of  Rbodiorum  Portus. 

D1PLOE,  in  Anatomy,  is  the  reticular  texture  connedting 
together  the  two  tables  of  the  fkull ; fee  Cranium. 

DlPLOlS,  Vto h,  in  Antiquity,  a double  pallium,  or 
cloak,  worn  chiefly  by  the  Cynics. 

DIPLOMA, a Sn rXs^au,  duplicor)  was  originally 
a letter  or  writing, of  a fovereign  conferring  a title  or  dignity, 
or  granting  fome  immunity  or  privilege,  or  fome  land,  to 
be  held  in  lief.  The  oldeft  is  that  of  the  emperor  Galba 
difmifling  fome  veteran  foldiers.  They  were  called  Dip- 
loms,  becaufe  they  ufed  anciently  to  be  written  on  waxed 
tables  folded  together. 

As  thefe  Diploms  ferve  to  eftablifh  the  rights  of  fome 
families,  towns,  churches,  convents,  and  provinces,  to  eftates, 
lands,  commons,  or  to  any  particular  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities,  it  is  of  material  importance  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  rules  by  which  their  authenticity  may  be  proved  or  dif- 
proved.  See  Diplomatics. 

In  a more  enlarged  fenfe,  the  word  Diploma  is  fynonymous 
with  document,  and  figniiles  any  writing  which  records  a 
particular  important  tranfa&ion  in  a folemn  form. 

Latterly  the  meaning  of  the  word  Diploma  has  been 
reftridted  to  a letter  or  writing  of  an  univerlity,  conferring 
the  degree  or  dignity  of  doctor. 

Diploma,  in  Chemiflry,  denotes  a double  veffel.  Thus 
when  one  veffel  is  put  into  another ; the  ingredients  in  the 
firft,  and  the  Are  under  the  laft,  the  chemift  calls  it  boiling 
in  diplomate. 

DIPLOMACY,  in  French,  la  Diplomatic,  is  the  know- 
ledge of  the  relations  of  independent  ttates  to  each  other. 

The  treaties,  conventions,  agreements,  or  rather  the  do- 
cuments which  more  particularly  eftablilh  the  relative  rights 
of  nations,  and  the  obligations  to  which  they  are  refpedtively 
pledged,  were  formerly  called  diplomas. 

A diploma,  fays  Johnfon,  is  a letter  or  writing  conferring 
fome  privilege  ; but  in  a more  enlarged  fenfe,  it  is  any 
writing  which  ilipulates  a right,  confers  a privilege,  or  re- 
cords one  particular  important  tranfadiion  in  a folemn  form ; 
and  the  fcience  which  leads  to  the  difeovery  of  the  age, 
authenticity,  import  and  value  of  fuch  writings,  is  called 
Diplomatics  (which  fee.) 

But  the  relations  of  independent  dates  to  each  other 
do  not  originally  reft  upon  exprefs  ftipulations  only.  There 
is  a natural  law  which  traces  the  rights  to  which  nations  are 
refpedtively  entitled.  (See  Law  of  Nations.)  Yet  as 
there  is  no  fuperior  coercive  power  to  enforce  the  perform- 
ance of  the  eorrefponding  obligations,  nations  are  induced 
to  unite  together  by  means  of  treaties  which  are  to  render 
them  more  fecure  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights.  See 
Treaties  of  Peace  and  of  Commerce. 

The  collection  of  the  principal  treaties  on  which  the  ex- 
ternal relations  of  the  independent  Hates  of  Europe  have 
depended  ti'l  the  year  j8oi.  or  the  peace  of  Amiens,  is  to 
be  found  in  “ Leibnitz’s  Corp.  Jur.  Diplomat.  Corps  Di- 
plomatique du  Droit  des  Gens.”  Amfterdam,  1 73 1 - 8 voi, 
fol.  “ Hiftoire  des  Traites  de  Paix  et  autres  Negociations 
des  Puiffances  de  1’Europe  depuis  la  paix  de  Vervins  jufqu’a 
Celle  de  Nimegue.”  Amfterdam,  x 7 z5»  2 vo^  Lord 

Liverpool’s  Colledtion  of  Treaties  of  Peace.”  1 7 S j . “ Wenk’s 
Codex  Juris  Gentium  recentifftmi.”  Lipfiae,  1788,  2 vo'. 
Jyo.  “ Recucil  des  principaux  Traites  conclus  par  les 
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Puiffances  de  1’Europe  depr.is  1761,  par  M.  de  Martens’ 
Goetting.  1791,  8vo.  “ G.  F.  V011  Martens,  Grundrifo 
ciner  Diplomatifchen  Gefchichte  der  Europaeifchen  Staatf- 
hmndel  und  Friedens  fchliiffe  bis  ziim  Frieden  zu  Amiens.” 
Hamburg,  8vo. 

Unfortunately  thefe  conventions  labour  under  the  fame 
difficulty  with  the  law  of  nations  itfelf.  Nothing  enfure3 
their  performance.  Independent  and  powerful  dates  break 
their  contradts  at  pleafure.  In  vain  does  juftice  condemn 
fuch  infradtions  of  folemn  engagements;  there  is  no  legiti- 
mate fuperior  power  to  which  (he  can  truft  her  fword  for  the 
punilhment  of  the  offenders.  Neither  has  the  continual  refi- 
dence  of  diplomatic  agents,  introduced  by  cardinal  de 
Richelieu,  been  able  to  keep  up  more  fecureiy  the  relations 
of  amity  between  independent  ftates  ; and  vainly  have  the 
nations  of  Europe  endeavoured  to  confide  the  guarantee  of 
their  rights  to  a combination  of  a certain  number  of  ftates 
leagued  againft  others  of  nearly  fimiiar  llrength. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century  that  the 
reformation,  which  broke  down  the  overgrown  power  of 
Auftria,  and  eftablifhed  the  independence  of  Holland,  gave 
the  firft.  hopes  of  fuch  a balance.  Thefe  hopes  were  invigo- 
rated by  Sweden  and  Turkey,  obtaining  in  the  political 
fyftem  of  Europe  an  importance  which  they  had  not  before 
enjoyed.  The  progreffive  growth  of  the  Pruflian  monarchy, 
and  the  interference  of  Ruffia  in  the  concerns  of  Europe, 
were  fuppofed  to  render  the  equipoife  (fill  more  perfedt ; and 
the  creation  of  a Tranfatlantic  republic,  which  leffened  the 
weight  of  Great  Britain,  was  hailed  as  the  only  circumftance 
that  had  been  wanting  to  confolidate  the  admired  fabric  of  a 
connedted  fyftem,  in  which  one  part  of  the  European  com- 
monwealth was  to  be  balanced  by  the  other.  (See  Power, 
Balance  of.) 

In  this  ftate  of  apparent  fecurity,  the  ftudy  of  diplomacy 
was  almoft  every  where  negledted.  The  maintaining  of  the 
accutlomed  relations  of  amity  was  confidered  as  being  fo  eafy 
and  fo  Ample  that  a moderate  (hare  of  talents,  a fine  figure, 
and  a noble  birth,  were  fufficient  recommendations  for  the 
mod  important  diplomatic  fundtions.  They  were  entrutted 
to  men  capable  of  foftermg  intrigues  with  courtiers,  kept 
miftreffes,  and  favourites,  but  utterly  unacquainted  with  the 
true  interefts  of  nations  in  their  external  concerns.  The 
temper  of  the  fupreme  magiftrate  abforbed  their  fawning 
attentions,  whilft  the  nature  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
people  which  he  governed  never  attracted  their  regard  ; fo 
great  was  their  confidence  in  the  talifman  of  modern  di- 
plomacy. 

But  the  chimera  of  an  equilibrium,  that  was  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  wars,  or  at  lead  to  fhorten  their  duration,  fud- 
denly  vanifhed  at  the  very  time  when  it  was  triumphantly 
fpoken  of  as  realized.  The  partition  of  Poland,  the  inco- 
herent and  impolitic  coalitions  againft  France  during  her  re- 
volutionary frenzy,  and  the  feeblenefs  and  unpopularity  of  the 
governments  againft  which  the  fury  of  the  French  was  di- 
redted  when  they  began  to  yield  to  the  lull  of  conquells, 
overturned  the  bafis  on  which  the  relations  of  amity  between 
the  European  powers  had  fondly  been  confidered  as  im- 
moveably  fixed. 

Whether  the  order  of  things,  which  will  emerge  from  the 
prefent  chaos  of  European  politics,  will  fuffer  the  fuper- 
ftrudture  of  the  connexions  of  independent  ftates  to  be  raifed 
anew  on  the  fame  foundation,  it  is  impolfible  to  conjedture. 
The  principle  of  all  external  relations  remains  in  the  mean 
time  what  it  has  been.  Alliances  muft  be  courted  with 
thofe  powers  from  which  no  injury  is  to  be  apprehended,  and 
which  yet  are  able  to  annoy  that  power,  or  thofe  ftates, 

which* 
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which,  from  their  geographical  pofition  and  fuperior  force, 
are  dreaded  as  natural  enemies.  See  Alliance. 

As  diplomacy  is  the  knowledge  of  the  aXual  relative 
rights  of  nations,  it  conftitutes  the  bafis  of  the  uegociations, 
to  which  governments  have  recourfe,  when  fuch  alliances  are 
to  be  formed,  when  new  llipulations  are  to  be  entered  into 
on  points  in  which  two  or  more  independent  ftates  are 
mutually  concerned,  or  when  difputes  about  the  non-per- 
formance of  fome  obligations,  or  about  the  violation  of  fome 
rights,  are  to  be  fettled.  Hence,  the  term  diplomacy  is 
frequently  applied,  in  a more  reft  rifted  practical  fenfe,  to 
the  conduXing  of  fuch  negociations,  and  to  that  branch  of 
politics  which  provides  for  the  fafety  of  the  Hate  by  means 
of  friendly  connexions  with  other  independent  powers.  In 
this  laft  acceptation,  it  is  better  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Foreign  Politics. 

The  management  of  foreign  politics  is  generally  delegated 
by  the  executive  power  to  one,  or,  in  fome  countries,  to  two 
minifters  of  ftate,  called  “ Minilters  for  Foreign  Affairs.” 
In  France,  it  is  entrufted  to  the  Miniftre  des  Relations 
Exterieures  in  Spain,  to  the  “ Minifter  del  Dffpatcho 
Univerfal in  Great  Britain,  to  the  “ Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Foreign  Department,”  whofe  province  it  is  to  watch 
over  both  the  political  and  commercial  interefts  of  the  coun- 
try abroad,  and  to  appoint  its  diplomatic  and  commercial 
agents. 

The  funXions  of  diplomatic  agents,  in  general,  are,  to 
watch,  in  the  ftate  to  which  they  are  fent  over,  the  interefts 
of  the  ftate  which  fent  them  : to  endeavour  to  obta  n,  by 
fkilful  negociations,  the  conceffion  of  the  points  which  they 
p.ifi  inpruXed  to  fo  icit ; to  colleX  the  moft  complete  in- 
formation about  the  ftrength,  energy,  connexions,  and  pro- 
jeXs  of  the  government  of  the  country  where  they  refide  ; 
and  to  tranfmit  regular  difpatches,  on  thofe  different  fubjeXs, 
to  their  own  governments.  See  Dispatches. 

As  thefe  reports,  or  difpatches,  contain,  in  general,  com- 
munications of  importance,  they  are  moftly  written  in  cyphers, 
which,  for  greater  fecurity,  muff  frequently  be  changed. 
See  Cipher. 

The  qualities  moft  requifite  in  a diplomatic  agent  are,  poli- 
tical information,  an  aXive  and  enlightened  mind,  a correX 
judgment,  a dignified  firmnefs,  conciliating  manners,  and 
an  inviolable  fidelity  and  diferetion,  which,  however,  muft 
not  exclude  candour  and  opennefs.  See  Negociator. 

The  aggregate  of  all  the  diplomatic  agents  of  foreign 
powers,  refiding  at  one  time  in  the  fame  place  fofdiplomatic 
purpofes,  is  called  the  Corps  Diplomatique,  diplomatic  body. 

There  are  three  clafles  of  diplomatic  agents.  The  firft 
is  that  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ambaffadors.  (See 
Embassador.)  They  are  fent  to  thofe  powers  with  which 
the  ftate  wifhes  to  treat  on  a footing  of  equality,  whether 
they  be  really  of  equal  rank,  or  only  confiderea  as  fuch  by 
courtefy.  The  fecond  is  that  of  plenipotentiaries,  or  envoys. 
(See  Envoy  and  Plenipotentiary.)  They  differ  from 
ambaffadors  with  regard  to  their  prneniation  only  ; they  do 
not  go,  nor  are  they  received,  in  ffate  at  their  firft  audience. 

The  third  clafs  of  diplomatic  agents  is,  that  of  refidents 
and  charges  d’affaires.  The  latter  are  generally  firft  fecre- 
taries  of  ambaffadors,  left  to  tranfaX  the  bufmefs  of  their 
relpeXive  ftates,  during  the  temporary  abfence  of  the  am- 
baffadors. Refidents  are  permanent  diplomatic  agents  in 
fm'ail  principalities,  fmall  republics,  or  Hanfeatic  cities.  See 
Resident. 

The  fubaitern  agents  in  diplomacy  are  the  fecretaries  of 
legation,  private  fecretaries  of  the  ambaffadors,  and  drago- 
mans, or  interpreters.  See  Dragoman  and  Secre- 
tary. 
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Commercial  agents  are  appointed  to  watch  over  the  com. 
mercial  interelts  of  the  ftate  in  the  country  where  they  re- 
fide, to  aftift  the  trading  fubjeXs  of  the  government,  by 
which  they  are  appointed,  in  their  dealings,  according  to 
the  fubfifting  treaties,  and  to  communicate  to  their  refpeX- 
ive  governments  any  commercial  or  political  information 
which  they  conceive  to  be  of  importance.  They  are  of 
two  forts  ; general  confuls,  in  foreign  places  of  extenfive 
trade,-  and  vice  confuls  appointed  by  the  former  in  lefs  im- 
portant commercial  places  of  tile  fame  diftriX  or  country, 
and  approved  of  by  government.  See  Consul. 

DIPLOMATICS,  Diplomatica,  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  age,  authenticity,  precife  import,  and  relative  value 
of  old  documents,  formerly  called  diplomas. 

Documents,  or  diplomas,  are  writings  which  ftipulate  a 
right,  confer  an  eftate,  a fief,  a privilege,  a title,  or  a dignity, 
or  record  one  particular  important  tranfaXion  in  a folemn 
form.  The  word  d'ploma  occurs  but  rarely  in  the  docu- 
ments themfelves.  They  are  generally  ft y ltd  “ Pr®ceptum, 
AuXoritas,  Priviiegium,.  Pagina,  Charta.  Littera,  or  Litter®, 
Apex,  or  Apices,  Pancharta,  SanXio  Pragmatica,  lnftru- 
mentum,  Indiculus,  Placitum,  Nctitia,  Bulla,  Sigillum, 
Sigillati  Apices,  See.”  The  ancients  called  them  “ Syn- 
grapha,  Cliirographa,  Codicilli.”  The  originals  are  named 
“ Exemplaria,  or  Autographs,  Chart®  Authentic®,  Origi- 
nalia  ;”  and  the  copies  “ Apographa,  Copi®,  Particu!®.” 
The  colleXions  that  have  been  made  of  them  are  denominated 
“ Chartaria,  and  Chartuha,”  and  the  places  where  they  ufed 
to  be  kept  “ Scrinia,  Tabularium,  Aerarium,”  and  in  Greek 
“ Archemm,  or  Archivum.” 

Documents  are  almoft  as  ancient  S3  writing  itfeif.  Every 
civilized  nation,  the  Hebrews,  Phoenicians,  Egyptians, 
Babylonians,  Perfians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  had  docu- 
ments which  they  preffrved  in  their  archives,  and  which 
they  ccnfulted  for  hiftorical  and  juridical  information.  Yet 
none  have  been  difeovered  of  a date  anterior  to  the  yth.cen- 
tury.  The  ancients  were  accuitome’d  to  reduce  their 
contraXs  and  treaties  into  writing  ; but  they  engraved  them 
on  tables,  or  covered  them  over  with  wax,  brafs,  copper, 
ftone,  or  wood,  and  all  thofe  which  were  not  traced  ou 
brafs  or  marble  have  perifhed  by  the  length  of  deftruXive 
time. 

Documents,  or  diplomas,  were  anciently  written  on 
metals  and  Hones.  Job  exclaims,  “ Oh!  that  Siy  words 
were  now  written  ! On  ! that  they  were  printed  in  a book  ! 
that  they  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the 
rock!”  Job  xix.  23,  24;  afterwards  they  were  written  on 
paper  and  parchment.  The  paper  of  the  rncients  came 
from  Egypt,  and  was  formed  of  thin  leaves,  or  membranes, 
taken  from  the  branches  of  a tree  named  Papyrus.  Hence 
it  was  called  “ Papyrus,  Biblum  iEgyptiacum,”  or  fimpiy 
“ Cfiarta.”  (See  Paper,  Parchment.)  The  Papyrus, 
however,  was  never  ufed  in  England  ; neither  \vas  it  known 
in  Germany  nor  in  Hungary.  The  two  latter  countries  in- 
variably employed  parchment  in  their  d’plomas  till  the  14th 
century,  when  the  ufe  of  modem  rag-paper  was  introduced, 
even  on  folemn  occafions,  or  tor  the  recording  of  important 
tranfaXions.  In  England,  all  documents  or  writings  of 
importance  are  ftili  invariably  written  on  parchment. 

The  ufe  of  ink  in  wTritir.g  is  very  ancient.  Baruch  de- 
clared, that  he  wrote  Jeremiah’s  prophecies  with  ink  in  the 
book.  Jeremiah,  xxxvi.  18.  Black  ink,  as  it  is  the  oideft, 
was  the  moft  common.  The  ancients  alfo  wrote  with  red 
ink,  made  of  vermilion,  red-lead,  or  purple  colour,  “ fa- 
crum  encauftum  ;”  fometimes  in  letters  of  gold,  filver,  and 
purple;  and  fometimes  with  blue,  green,  or  mixed  ink,  of 
a variegated  hue. 

For 
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For  the  invention  of  alphabetical  writing,  fee  Letters. 
With  regard  to  the  pofition  of  the  lines,  ver/us , there  were 
three  forts  of  writings  • the  horizontal,  from  right  to  left, 
from  left  to  right,  or  both  ways,  called  ; the  per- 

pendicular, from  top  to  bottom,  or  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top,  and  both  ways,  either  from  right  to  left  or  from  left 
to  right;  and  the  circular,  orbicularis fcriptio , as  round  feals, 
medals,  &c. 

In  the  oldeft  documents  there  are  r.o  points,  no  intervals 
between  the  words.  Tne  letters  ftand  one  cloie  to  the 
other  without  any  diftinction  in  the  text  itfelf  ; there  is  only 
a fmall  fpace  left  after  the  dates,  royal  fignatures,  and  ab- 
breviations. In  931,  fome  interval  between  the  words  was 
firft  obferved  in  the  court  hand,  the  letters  of  which  are  of  a 
very  difproportionate  length.  They  are  called  “ Litterse 
longiores,  exiles,  crifpie  and  protradliores.”  Pun&uation 
was  introduced  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  but 
without  either  colon  or  comma.  It  was  improved  towards 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  and  iri  the  thirteenth  century. 

J.  L.  Walther,  in  his  Lexicon  Diplomaticum.  Goettinga;. 
1745.  fol.  which  fhould  have  properly  been  entitled  Lexicon 
Abbreviaturarum,  gives  the  bell  account  of  the  abbreviations 
that  have  been  ufed  in  different  centuries. 

The  characters  which  are  called  “ notse,  or  notse  Tironis,” 
Tiro’s  notes,  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  alphabet.  They 
reprefent  whole  words.  Their  ufe  is  very  ancient.  They 
were  invented  to  facilitate  quick  writing,  and  as  Inch  they 
correfpond  with  the  different  characters  of  modern  fliort- 
hand  writing.  That  fuch  characters  were  known  to  the 
Hebrews  is  inferred  from  king  David’s  faying  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  45th  Pialm  : “ My  tongue  is  the  pen  of  a ready 
writer.”  It  is,  however,  certain  that  Xenophon  was  the 
fir(t  who  ufed  them  among  the  Greeks,  and  that  Cicero’s 
amanuenfis,  Tiro,  from  whom  they  derive  their  name,  im- 
proved them  into  a perfect  fyftem  of  Ihort-hand  writing  or 
tachygraphia.  The  following  lines  are  afpecimen  of  Tiro’* 


notes. 

a* 

8-—— 

% 

Lingua 

Mea 

Calamus 

y 

Tv 

Scribas 

Velociter 

Scribentis 

Con  Cult  D.  P. 

Carpentier’s 

Alphabetum  Tironianu 

Paris,  1747.  fol. 

The  knowledge  of  the  different  hand-writings  of  dif- 
ferent ages  and  nations  is  bell  acquired  in  Henfelii  Synopfis 
universe  Philologis  ; in  Kapp’s  neu  erolFnerem  in  hundert 
Sprachen  beftehendem  ABC  bucb;  in  Mabiilon  De  Re 
Diplomatica;  and  in  the  Nouveau  Traitede  Diplomatique, 
vol.  ii.  p.  479,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  687.  In  England,  for  in- 
flance,  the  old  German  band  prevailed  from  the  fifth  or 
fxth  century,  till  the  year  1066,  when  William  the  Con- 
queror introduced  the  Capetian  French  writing.  The  new 
Gothic  or  black  letter,  fuch  as  is  ftill  ufed  in  the  titles  of 
fome  b'ooks,  prevailed  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fixteenth 
century,  when  the  old  elegant  Latin  or  Roman  hand  was 
rellored  and  beautifully  improved  in  Great  Britain. 

From  the  fifth  to  the  thirteenth  century  the  fign  of  the 
crofs,  called  “ Chrifmon,  Chrifmum,  Chrifmus,  or  Chrifmos,” 
was  ufed  in  fignatures.  In  the  ninth  century  the  folemnity 


of  the  figning  of  documents  was  increafed  by  the  addition  of 
the  fymbols  of  inveftiture,  as  “ per  alapam,  per  amphoram 
plenam  aquae  maris,  per  forfices,”  of  which  the  following 
inllance  is  recorded  : “ Odo  Comes  de  Corboilo  (Cerbeil) 
conceflit  Deo  et  S.  Germano  Pontifarienfi ; quandatn  vieriam 
quam  habebat  in  terra  moriffarti,  deprecante  matre  fua  comi- 
tiffa  de  Croceio,  cum  forficibus,  quas  in  manu  tenebat,  cum 
quibus  forficibus  Robertus  Monachus  reinveftivit  eum  de 
beneficio  loci.  Quibus  etiam  forficibus  ftatim  idem  comes 
totondit  quendam  armigerum  Walteri  Tofardi.”  Per  of- 
culum,  of  which  there  is  this  inllance:  “ Maino,  filius 
Gualonis,  annuente  Eudone  filio  et  vieta  uxore  fua  dedit 
Deo  et  S.  Albino  terrain  de  Brilchiot  pro  cujus  doni  con- 
firmatione  Walterium  Monachum  pater  et  filius  in  fidti  no- 
mine ofculati  funt.  Uxor  autem  illius,  eo  quod  a femina 
Monachum  ofculari  inufitatum  habemus,  Lambertum  quem- 
dam  Praefedlum  S.  Albini,  jubente  Walterio  Monacho, 
eadem  fententia  deofculata  eft.”  Per  pileum.  It  was  by  the 
fymbol  of  the  hat  that  king  Richard  of  England  gave  the 
emperor  Henry  VI.,  whole  prifoner  he  was,  the  inveftiture 
of  his  kingdom.  Per  virgam  et  pileum.  The  inveftiture 
of  duchies  in  England  was  generally  given  by  the  fym- 
bol of  the  rod  and  the  hat. 

The  fignature3  frequently  confift  of  monograms  or  ci- 
phers, (chifres,)  compofed  of  the  letters  or  the  initials  of 
the  names  of  thofe  who  fubferibed  the  documents.  The 
word  monogramma  is  feldom  mentioned  in  the  text ; but, 
inftead  of  it,  we  find  the  following  expreffions,  fignum,  i.  e. 
crucis ; “ nominis  or  manus  fignum,  manus  propria,  manus 
proprise  nota,  chirographum,  fignaculum,  character,  cha- 
racter nominis,  regius  character,  regii  p.ominis  character, 
figni  character,  nominis  figura,  &c.”  The  firft  who  ufed 
a monogram  in  the  fignature  of  a document  was  Theedoric 
king  of  the  Oftrogoths  between  the  years  493  and  526. 
But  it  was  Charlemagne,  who  rendered  monograms  falhion- 
able  and  introduced  their  conftant  ufe.  Since  pope  Leo 
IX.  or  from  the  year  1050,  almoft  all  the  bulls  of  the 
popes  have  two  monograms,  one  before  and  the  other  after 
the  fignature  of  the  pope’s  name.  In  Great  Britain  mono- 
grams have  never  been  ufed. 

The  following  are  the  monograms  of  Charlemagne,  Otto 
the  firft,  Hugo  Capet,  Robert  ©f  France,  and  Bofo  king 
of  Provence. 

Seals,  or  fignets  have  been  ufed  ever  fince  the  time  of  the 
patriarch  Jacob.  Genefis  xxxviii.  18.  Exodus  xxviii.  11. 
They  were  known  to  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Medes,Per- 
fians,  Greeks, and  Romans.  They  are  mentioned  by  the  names 
of  fignum,  till  the  5th,  6th,  and  even  the  14th  century, 
“ bulla, [bulla  cerea,  fignetum,  fignaculum,  imprefiio,  imago, 
imaginis  imprefiio,  imaginis  fignum  fecretum.”  But  the 
moll  ancient  name  is  annulus,  (in  diploms  it  is  often  fpelt 
anulus,)  which  lafted  until  the  tenth  ceDtury,  after  which  the 
word  figillum  is  the  moll  general.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
ufed  feals,  as  appears  from  documents  of  the  years  955  and 
1066.  Until  the  8th  century  the  affixing  of  a feal  was 
abfolutely  necefiary  to  complete  the  folemnity  of  a tranf- 
aClion  recorded  in  a document.  From  the  8th  to  the  12th 
century  the  ufe  of  feals  was  optional ; the  figns  of  the  crofs 
and  other  folemnities  frequently  fupplied  their  place.  But 
from  the  12th  to  the  1 sth  century  feals  recovered  their  an- 
cient 
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dent  importance,  and  they  have  been  conftantly  employed 
fince  that  time  by  kings,  princes,  bifhops,  abbots,  noble- 
men and  private  gentlemen,  fo  that  no  document  was  re- 
puted valid  un'lefs  properly  fealed  ; indeed  the  feal  fuppiied 
the  place  of  almoit  all  the  other  formalities. 

The  feal  was  anciently  of  white  wax  imprinted  on  the 
parchment  itfelf,  ligillum  irr.preffum.  This  method  of  foal- 
ing was  ufed  in  England  until  Edward  the  confeffor  and 
even  William  the  conqueror,  or  the  year  1087  ; in  France 
until  Louis  le  Gros  or  the  year  1137  ; in  Germany  until 
Frederick  I.  or  the  year  1190.  It  was  afterwards  pendent 
from  the  document,  and  i>.  c'ofed  in  a box  or  cafe,  called 
bulla . The  feal  itfelf  was  then  named  pendulum.  The 

oldeft  pendent  wax  feal  is  that  of  a document  of  Noricon 
bifhop  of  Laon  in  Picardy  of  the  year  961.  His  cotempc- 
rary  the  Englifh  bfhop  St.  Dunllan  affixed  his  feal  in  the 
fame  manner,  fo  that  the  pendent  feals  are  of  the  fame  an- 
tiquity in  England  as  in  France.  The  kings  of  England 
ufed  white  wax  until  Charles  1.  Green  wax  is  appropriated 
to  the  fealing  of  charters.  See  Seal. 

Latin  was  the  diplomatic  language  in  both  the  eaftern 
and  wefiern  empire  until  the  year  of  our  era  602,  after 
which  the  Greek  language  alone  was  ufed  in  the  documents 
of  the  eaftern,  and  the  Latin  in  thofe  of  the  weftern  em- 
pire. The  Greek  was  alfo  the  diplomatic  language  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  during  the  1 tth,  12th,  and 
jjth  centuries.  In  England  the  Latin  and  the  native  or 
"vulgar  language  were  ufed  indifferently,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
from  the  8th  tili  the  13th  century,  except  that  frcSm  Wil- 
liam the  cor.que-ror  to  Edward  III.  the  French  was  the 
diplomatic  language  in  public  tranfaCtuns  ; but  private  do- 
cuments continued  to  be  written  in  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
Latin  was  entirely  difeontinued  and  the  Englifh  language 
alone  employed  after  the  year  1362. 

Every  document  has  a beginning  (prologus),  a text, 
(textus),  and  a conclufion  (epilogus).  The  formula  prologi 
were  invocatio  divina,  nomen  et  titulus,  promulgatio,  exor- 
dium. 

The  invocations  ufed  under  the  firff  Carolingians  were  : 

“ In  nomine  Dei  et  Salvatoris  noltri  Jefu  Chrifti  or  “ In 
nomine  patriset  fin  et  Spiritus  SanCti.”  After  Charles  the 
Bald  ; “ In  nomine  SanCtm  et  individuse  Trinitatis;”  and  in 
a fuppofed  document  of  Henry  II.  about  the  duchy  of  Be- 
nevent,  of  the  year  10x4;  “ In  nomine  domini  Dei  omni- 
potentis  patris,  hlii  et  Spiritus  Sandhi,”  which  affords  an  ad- 
ditional proof  of  the  unauthenticity  of  this  document.  In 
the  13th  century,  the  invocation  was  fometimes  omitted  : 
but  in  the  year  1512,  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  obliged 
the  public  notaries  to  ufe  the  invocatio  divina  in  their  111- 
ftruments. 

With  regard  to  the  name  and  title,  the  pronoun  ego  or 
■nos  was  not  prefixed  to  the  names  before  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Until  the  fixteenth  there  never  was  but 
one  ChrifHan  name.  Of  the  kings  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy 
in  England,  there  was  always  one  who  was  confidered  as  the 
chief,  or  fupreme  monarch  above  the  other  fix.  Aetdibalt, 
in  the  year  730,  is  on  that  account  ftyled  Rex  Britannise, 
although  he  was  only  Rex  Merciorum.  The  words  Dei 
gratia  were  frequently  expreffed  by  “ Divina  dementia  ; 
'divina  favente  dementia  ; civina  concedente,  auxiliance, 
juvante,  opitulante,  propitiante,  difponente.  difpenfante,  mi- 
feranda,  prseordinante-  dementia.”  The  raoli  common  is 
divina  favente  dementis,  which  was  introduced  by  Pepin. 

The  formula  promulgation^  was  for  inftance  ; “ Noverint 
omties  fideles  noftri  tarn  praefentes  quam  futuri.”  ^ Some  do- 
cuments are  without  an  exordium.  1 his  generally  expreffed 
the  motives  of  the  tranfa&ion,  which  were  derived  “ a pio, 
Vol.  XI. 


ab  honeflo,  ab  utili,  a decoro,  &c.;”  for  inftance  : “ Quia 
memoria  hominum  labiiis  eft,  et  ternpora  prmtereunt  more 
fiuentis  aquas.” 

In  the  text  itfelf  we  may  obferve,  that  ever  fince  Otto 
the  Great,  kings  and  emperors,  in  fpeaking  of  themfehes, 
ufe  the  expreffijns  (!  celiitudo,  majeftas,  ferenitas,  regabs 
magnificentia,  fublimitas,  regale  culmen.”  The  words  cum 
confilio  principum,  are  not  to  be  found  before  the  tenth  cen- 
tUry,  and  the  term  feudum  appears  only  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Frederick.  Till  then  it  is  always  called  bench- 
cium. 

The  conclufi  n,  or  epilogus,  contains  the  formula  robo- 
randi,  as  for  inftance  : “ Et  ut  hxc  auCtoritas  noftra  firma 
ftabihfque  permaneat,  chartam  hanc  confcribi  juffimus.” 
It  was  fometimes  ftrengthened  by  penalties  or  by  maledic- 
tions, of  wh;ch  there  are  inftances  of  the  molt  Ihocking  nature 
in  J.  G.  Leuckfeld’s  Antiquitatibus  Walkenrcdenfibus, 
p.  31,  and  in  other  collections  of  documents.  It  alfo. men- 
tions the  witnefies,  the  date  of  the  tranfaCtion,  when  it  was 
refolved  upon,  which  is  called  aftum,  and  the  vetum  finale  ; 
for  inftance ; “ in  Dei  nomine,”  or  “ in  Dei  nomine  feliciter, 
amen,”  or  “ feliciter  amen,”  or  fimply  “ feliciter.”  But  this 
votum  finale  is  frequently  omitted. 

Thus  the  different  hand-writings  of  the  different  ages; 
the  materials  on,  and  with  which  the  documents  are  written  ; 
their  accentuation,  punctuation,  and  abbreviations  5 their 
various  fignatures, marks,  monograms, and  feals;  the  language, 
ftyle,  ar.d  orthography  of  each  age,  as  well  as  the  different 
inchoative  and  final  formulas,  See.  conftitute  lo  many  charac- 
ters by  which  the  authenticity  of  a diploma  or  document  is  to 
be  afeertained.  When  it  bears  all  the  marks  which  are  re- 
quifile  for  the  time  when  and  the  place  where  it  is  fuppoLd 
to  be  written,  its  authenticity  is  no  longer  to  be  doubted  ; 
but  documents  cannot  be  examined  too  minutely,  becaufe 
the  monks  and  priefts  of  former  ages  have  dilplayed  uncom- 
mon ingenuity  in  making  counterfeits.  Their  fuccefs  in 
thefe  forgeries  ceafes,  however,  to  aftonifli,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  they  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  princes  and  ftatet- 
men,  and  were  even  fometimes  in  polLffijn  of  their  rings  and 
feals. 

With  regard  to  manuferipts  or  books  written  before  the 
invention  of  printing,  the  art  of  judging  of  their  antiquity 
and  difeerning  their  real  authors,  is  a branch  of  literary  cii- 
ticifm,  and  not  of  diplomatics.  ( See  Criticism,  Manu- 
script.) 

The  fcience  of  diplomatics  owjes  its  origin  to  a Jefuit  of 
Antwerp,  named  Papcbrocb,  who  applied  himfelf  to  the  re- 
feaich  and  expofition  of  old  diplomas,  about  the  year  1673. 
His  work  is  entitled  “ Propylaeum.”  (See  Papebroch  ) 
The  BenediCtine  monk  John  Mabiilon,  cohfiderabiy  im- 
proved this  new  fcience  in  his  learned  work,  <(  De  Re  Diplc- 
matica,”  printed  in  16S1  (fee  Mabillon),  which  was 
unjuftlyand  unfuccefsfully  attacked  in  England  by  the  cele- 
brated Hickes,  in  his  “ Ling,  veter.  Septentr.  Thefaurus. 
Prasfatio,”  p.  xxxv.  The  Italian  M-ffei’s  diplomatic  hiftory 
is  but  a fupplement  to  Mabdlon.  But  it  is  to  Touffaint  and 
Taffin,  two  BenediCtine  monks  of  St.  Maur,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  largeft  work  extant  on  diplomatics,  entitled 
“ Nouveau  Traite  de  Diplomatique,”  Paris,  175c — 1763. 

6 vols.  4to.  with  plates.  The  founder  of  its  practical  ftudy 
in  Germany  was  John  Heumann  von  Teutfchenbrunn.  Hi* 

“ Commentar.  de  Re  Diplom.  Imper.”  was  publifhed  in  4to. 
at  Nurenberg  in  the  year  1743.  The  “ D.Ct  onnaire  raifonne 
de  Diplomatique,”  by  Dom  de  Vaines,  Paris,  1774,  2 vols. 
8vo.  is  a compilation  intended  to  affit  beginners  in  the 
fcience. 

Diplomatics  have  been  lately  reduced  to  a complete  fyf- 
4 U toRiatical 
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tematical  Lienee  by  J.  C.  Gatterer,  in  hi3  “ Abrifs  der 
Diplomatik,”  Goettingen,  17 98,  8vo.  and  by  C.  T.  G. 
Schoenemann,  in  his  “ Prolufio  de  finibus  artis  diplomaticas 
pradiicae  regundis,”  and  in  h:s  “ Verfuch  eines  volltlsendigen 
Syftems  der  allgemeinen  befonders  aeltern  Diplomatik.” 
Goettingen,  1802. 

DIPLOPIA,  in  Surgery,  is  double  vifion  ; from  5*r Xooj, 
double , and  o-L;,  vifion.  (See  the  articles  Eye,  Sight,  and 
Vision.)  Perfons  affe&edwith  this  rare  difeafe  wili  perceive 
objedls  double,  treble,  or  otherwife  multiplied,  when  they 
look  at  them  with  both  eyes;  but  they  will  generally  fee 
them  fingle,  when  viewed  with  only  one  eye.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  objects  may  appear  double  when  feen  with  one  or 
both  eyes.  Commonly  the  patient  fees  one  of  the  fpeftra 
more  diftinft  than  the  other;  fometimes,  however,  he 
fee3  both  equally  dillinft,  fo  that  he  cannot  afcertain  the  real 
fituation  of  the  objeA  by  the  fenfe  of  fight. 

Double  vifion  is  fometimes  temporary,  and  of  fhort  dura- 
tion ; but  fometimes  it  is  permanent,  and  even  periodical. 
Sometimes  the  patient  fees  double,  only  after  he  has  exerted 
his  eyes  violently  for  a fpace  of  time ; fometimes  he  fees  objefts 
double  only  from  one  fide  or  the  other,  either  right  or  left ; 
fometimes  alfo  he  fees  double,  whichever  way  he  may  diredt 
his  eyes. 

The  caufes  of  double  vifion  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  four 
claffes.  In  the  firlb,  the  objedt  produces  a double  fpedtrum 
upon  the  retina ; in  the  fecond  it  forms  a fpedlrum  in  one  eye, 
which  is  different,  with  refpedl  to  apparent  fize,  pofition, 
diftance,  diftindtnefs,  &c.  from  that  which  is  formed  in  the 
other ; in  the  third  the  fpedlrum  is  formed  upon  a part  of 
one  eye  not  correfpondent  with  that  upon  which  it  is  formed 
in  the  other ; or  the  fenfation  of  the  optic  nerve  is  difor- 
dered.  When  the  difeafe  arifes  from  caufes  of  the  firft  and 
fourth  clafs,  the  patient  fees  double  as  well  when  he  ufes  a 
fingle  eye,  as  when  he  ufes  both ; but  when  it  arifes  from 
caufes  of  the  fecond  and  third  clafs,  he  only  fees  double  when 
he  ufes  both  eyes  at  once ; and  when  he  fhuts  the  one,  he 
fees  objedls  perfedtly  natural,  that  is,  fingle,  with  the  other. 

The  principal  caufes  of  the  firft  clafs  are:  iff,  an  un- 
evennefs  of  the  cornea,  which  is  . divided  into  two  or  more 
convex  furfaces  ; 2d,  an  unevennefsof  the  anterior  furface  of 
the  cryftalline  lens,  which  is  divided  into  feveral  feparate  fur- 
faces  ; 3d,  a double  orifice  in  the  iris,  or  a double  pupil,  as  it 
is  termed.  Thefe  caufes  are  incurable.  The  caufes  of  the 
fecond  clafs  are,  in  general,  fuch  as  are  rather  pcfiible,  than 
that  they  have  actually  been  obferved.  All  the  defects  of 
vifion  to  be  mentioned  hereafter  may  fometimes  ariie  only  in 
one  eye  ; the  refradlirn  of  the  rays  of  light  may  be  ftronger 
in  one  eye  than  in  the  other ; the  patient  may  be  in  one  eye 
myops,  and  in  the  other prejbyops  ; in  confequence  of  a pecu- 
liar dcfedt  of  vifion,  the  patients  fee  every  ffraight  objedl  as  if 
it  were  crooked  ; all  which  defedts  may  give  rife  to  double 
vifion.  Pbc  third  principal caufe  is  fquinting.  In  this  dif- 
eafe tie  objedl  is  reprefented  in  both  eyes  in  points  not  cor- 
refpondent  with  each  other.  But  a perfon  that  fquints  does 
not  fee  objedls  double,  unlefs  when  he  fees  equally  dittindt 
with  both  eyes,  and  the  ftrabilmus  does  not  arife  from  any 
weaknefs  of  either  of  the  eyes,  but  from  fome  other  acciden- 
tal caufe.  (See  Strabismus.)  This  fpecies  of  double 
vifion  may  be  eafily  known  by  the  patient’s  having  begun  to 
fquint,  and  to  fee  double  at  the  fame  period  of  time.  The 
caufes  of  the  fourth  and  moft  frequent  clafs  are  the  irritations 
which  adt  upon  the  nerves  of  the  eye,  and  modify  their  power 
©f  fenfation  in  fuch  a manner,  that  objedls  which  operate 
upon  them  are  not  reprefented  in  their  natural  form.  Thefe 
irritations  are.  of  various  kinds,  and  generally  dependent  upon 


the  date  of  the  vifeera  ; they  may,  however,  be  produced  by 
other  irritating  caufes. 

In  the  la  ft  fpecies,  the  principal  objedl  mull  be  to  difeover 
and  remove  the  irritating  caufe.  A boy,  who  became  af- 
fedled  with  double  vifion  in  confequence  of  a ftroke  which  he 
received  from  the  bough  of  a tree,  was  cured  by  the  exter- 
nal ufe  of  infuf.  rad.  valerian,  with  fpir.  vin.  crocatus.  A 
cafe  of  double  vifion,  produced  by  a violent  fright,  was  cured 
by  means  of  valerian,  after  cream  of  tartar  had  been  ufed  for 
three  days  previous  to  its  adminiltration  ; one  arifing  from 
bilious  obftrudlions  in  the  abdominal  vifeera,  was  cured  by 
pills  of  gum  galbanum,  guaiacum,  rhubarb,  and  Venetian  foap, 
combined  with  the  ufe  of  emetics  and  purgatives. 

When  the  irritation  is  of  a tranfient  nature,  and  after  it 
has  excited  the  difeafe,  does  not  continue  any  longer  to 
exift  ; or  when  the  difeafe  ftill  continues  after  the  irritating 
caufe  has  been  removed,  or  finally  when  the  irritating  caufe 
cannot  be  difeovered  and  accurately  determined,  the  furgeon 
mull  endeavour  to  remove  the  complaint  by  remedies  that 
ftrengthen  the  nerves  and  allay  irritation.  The  following  are 
particularly  ufeful  in  thefe  cafes  : fpir.  fal.  ammon.  dropped 
into  the  hand  and  held  before  the  open  eyes;  fpir.  vin.  cro- 
cat.  txternaily  ; the  warm  eye-bath,  efpecially  of  capit.  papav. 
alb.  in  decodtion ; the  cold  eye-bath  ; internally,  Peruvian 
bark,  valerian,  ipecacuanha  in  fmall  dofes,  Flor.  zinci,  and 
ol.  cajpput.^  In  one  inftance  tart,  folub.  with  fel  tauri, 
and  caftoreum  ; in  another,  pulvis  rhabarb.,  fel  tauri,  and 
afa  feetida  ; and  in  a third,  fpirit.  Mindereri  with  fel  tauri, 
produced  the  meft  beneficial  effedls.  In  general,  in  all 
cafes,  in  which  we  cannot  accurately  determine  the  particu- 
lar caufe  of  the  difeafe,  we  may  fuppofe  it  to  exift  in  the  vif- 
eera of  the  abdomen,  and  in  fuch  cafes  we  may  often  do  much 
good  by  the  ufe  of  remedies  that  are  gently  purgative,  and 
evacuant,  and  that  allay  irritation.  See  Delirium. 
DIPOND1US.  See  Dupondius. 

DIPPEL’s  Oil,  in  Cbemijlry,  fo  called  from  the  in- 
ventor, Dippel,  is  the  oil  procured  by  the  diftillation  of 
bones  per  Je , and  rectified  by  repeated  diftillations.  The  oil 
at  firft  is  extremely  black,  thick,  tenacious,  and  foetid.  To 
redtify  it,  put  it  into  a clean  retort,  taking  care  that  none  of 
it  foils  the  neck  of  the  veffel  in  dropping  it  in.  Then  apply 
a moderate  heat,  by  which  a finer  and  clearer  oil  will  rife, 
and  colledl  it  in  a clean  receiver,  flopping  the  procefs  as  foon 
as  it  begins  to  drop  foul  and  dark  coloured.  This  clearer 
oil  is  to  be  again  diftilled  with  the  fame  precautions,  taking 
only  the  full  portion,  and  thus  a perfedlly  limpid  oil  is  ob- 
tained, the  fmell  of  which,  though  ftrong  and  penetrating,  is 
fcarcely  foetid,  and  which  is  as  fluid  as  water.  It  mull  be 
preferved,  however,  in  a dark  place  or  an  opaque  bottle,  for 
the  adlion  of  the  light  renders  it  brown,  feetid,  and  nearly 
approaching  to  the  ftate  of  the  oil  from  which  it  was  ob- 
tained. Dippel’s  oil  is  a very  powerful  fudorific  in  dofe3  of 
twenty  or  thirty  drops,  and  it  feems  to  deferve  more  notice 
as  a medicine  than  it  has  acquired,  being  now  nearly  difufed. 
See  the  article  Oil. 

DIPPER,  in  Ornithology.  See  Columbus  minor \ 

DIPPING,  in  Calico-Printing,  a procefs  ufed  in  dyeing 
blue,  in  which  the  cloth  is  immerfed  or  dipped  either  in  a 
folution  of  indigo,  or  of  fome  fubftance  capable  of  adling  on, 
indigo  previously  applied  to  the  cloth. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  indigo  unfits  it  for.  the  purpofes  of 
dyeing  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  art.  It  confifts, 
as  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  Ihevv  more  fully  hereafter,  of  a 
peculiar  vegetable  bafis  united  to  a portion  of  oxygen,  to 
which  it  owes  its  colour  and  infolubility.  When  deprived 
of  this  oxygen,  by  fubftances  whofe  affinity  for  it  are  greater, 
it  becomes  foluble  in  the  alkalies  and.  alkaline  earths,,  and  in 
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this  flate  readily  contra&s  an  union  with  animal  or  vegetable 
fluffs.  On  this  property  of  the  alkalies  to  diffolve  deoxy- 
genated  indigo,  are  founded  two  proceffes  for  dipping  or  dye- 
ing blue,  which  form  the  fubjtdft  of  the  prefent  article. 
Tne  firft  confifts  in  immerfing  the  cloth  in  an  alkaline  folu- 
tion  of  indigo,  and  is  employed  in  dyeing  thofe  goods,  the 
ground  of  which  is  intended  for  blue  or  green.  The  parts 
meant  to  remain  white,  or  which  have  already  received  fome 
other  colours,  being  covered  with  a referve  or  pafte,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  effedl  of  the  dye. 

This  procefsis  very  ancient. 

The  fecond  is  employed  in  dyeing  thofe  goods  intended 
to  exhibit  a defign  or  pattern  in  one  or  more  (hades  of  blue, 
upon  a white  ground,  and  is  called  “ China  blue,”  or  gene- 
rally upon  the  continent,  Engliih  bUie,  the  procefs  having 
originated  with  the  calico-printers  of  this  country. 

From  time  immemorial  the  nations  of  the  eaft  appear  to 
have  poffeffed  a mode  of  dyeing  filk  handkerchiefs,  and 
other  art'des  of  drefs,  by  a rude  but  firnple  procefs,  which  is 
pradtifed  at  this  day,  and  has  been  adopted,  and  continues 
in  ufe,  in  almoll  every  part  of  Europe.  It  confifts  in  tying 
knots  with  great  addrefs  and  nicety  on  the  filk  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  when  dyed,  the  parts  enclofcd  within  the  knot 
remain  untouched,  difplaying  a ground  of  red,  blue,  or  any 
other  colour,  varioufly,  and  oftentimes  not  inelegantly  diver- 
fi tied  with  flowers  of  white  or  yellow,  according  to  the  pri- 
mitive colour  of  the  filk.  This  mode  of  dyeing  handker- 
chiefs was  introduced  by  the  Saracens  into  Spain,  where  it  is 
now  pra&iftd  to  a very  confid-mable  extent.  This,  in  all 
probability,  was  the  firft  rude  effay  or  attempt  to  imitate  the 
printed  linens  of  Egypt,  and  was  fucceeded  by  the  mode  now 
pradtifed  in  India,  of  covering  with  a compofition  of  wax 
and  other  ingredients,  the  parts  intended  to  remain  white. 
Hence  we  may  date  the  origin  of  blue  dipping,  and  though 
the  procefs,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  has  been  confiderably  im- 
proved tince  its  introduction  into  Europe,  yet  the  ancient 
praftice  is  Hill  in  ufe;  and  wax  printing  is  often  employed 
with  confiderable  advantage  in  the  production  of  particular 
combinations  of  dark  and  light  blue,  which  could  not  readily 
be  obtained  by  any  other  procefs. 

Of  the  Indigo  Vat , and  the  Procefs  of  common  blue  Dipping. 

The  folution  of  indigo  for  blue  dipping,  is  made  in  large 
oblong  veffels  of  wood,  ftone.  or  other  materials,  to  which 
the  name  of  vats  is  given.  Thofe  which  are  made  of  wood 
require  to  be  very  accurately  joined,  and  well  fecured  with 
bolts  and  (traps  of  iron  ; otherwife  great  lofs  may  arife  from 
the  comlant  leakage,  to  which,  without  great  precaution, 
they  are  fubjeCt.  In  general  they  are  lined  with  lead,  and 
though  the  expence  in  the  firft  inftance  is  four  times  that  of 
wood,  they  are  eventually  much  cheaper.  They  need  fewer 
repairs,  and  afford  abfolute  fecurity  againfl  all  lofs  by  leak- 
age, which,  in  a drug  fo  coflly  as  indigo,  is  a confideration 
of  great  importance.  Stone  vats  have  been  tried  in  fome 
places.  At  Rouen,  according  to  Brrthollet,  they  are  con- 
itruCled  of  a kind  of  flint-ftone,  well  fecured  b;  th  outfide 
and  infide  with  a fine  cement:  and  Pileur  d’Appligny  mentions 
fome  lie  had  fetn  compofed  of  large  (tone  flabs  ferewed  to- 
gether at  the  corners,  and  the  joints  of  which  were  covered 
with  a kind  of  maltic  varnifh.  Economy  is  the  chief  aim 
in  all  thefe  various  conftrudtions,  as  it  matters  little  what  the 
vat  is  compofed  of,  provided  it  will  hold  the  dye  ; and  thofe, 
in  fadt,  are  the  cheapelt,  whatever  they  have  coft,  that  fuffer 
the  leaft  to  efcape. 

The  fize  of  the  vat  varies  confiderably  in  different  dye- 
boufes,  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  eftablifh- 
saent,  and  the  kind  of  work  they  are  intended  for.  Four 


feet  wide,  fix  feet  long,  and  fix  or  feven  feet  deep,  are  the 
dimenfions  of  a well-proportioned  vat,  calculated  for  two 
pieces  of  calico,  or  56  yards  of  cloth  on  a frame.  Much 
fmaller  than  the  fize  here  given  are  in  ufe  for  frames  of  fingle 
pieces,  and  vats  of  ftid  larger  dimenfions  are  employed  by 
fome,  whofe  work  and  cloth  require  them  one  or  two  feet 
deeper. 

The  vats  are  all  funk  ;n  the  earth,  down  to  a level,  or  near- 
ly fo,  with  the  fl  or  of  the  dye-houfe.  In  fome  few  old  ella- 
blifhments,  rhey  (land  two  feet,  or  thereabouts,  above  the 
floor,  as  is  univerfaily  the  cafe  on  the  continent.  In  this 
cafe,  the  frames  are  hoilted  in  and  out  by  a pulley  fufpended 
over  the  vat,  a moll  awkward  and  inconvenient  practice, 
which  is  avoided  by  finking  them  to  the  level  of  the  floor. 
The  frames  are  lifted  out  with  eafeby  the  hand,  bye  wo  men 
or  boys,  one  at  each  end,  and  in  a range  of  fix  or  eight  vats, 
the  frames  are  hoifted  out  and  re-entered  in  half  the  time, 
and  with  half  the  trouble,  squired  to  manage  the  pu Hies. 

The  number  of  vats  neceffary  in  a well  arranged  dye-houfe 
mult  depend  greatly  on  the  nature  and  iizc  of  the  eftablifh- 
ment.  E'ght  of  the  fize  already  given,  ranged  in  one  line 
fide  by  fide,  form  a good  feries  : double  or  treble  that  number 
may  be  required,  but  with  fewer,  a dyer,  whofe  quantity  of 
work  is  limited,  yet  various,  will  find  much  inconvenience, 
efpecially  when  by  long  working  the  dregs  or  grounds  have 
to  accumulated  as  to  require  a repofe  of  24  hours  at  lea  it , 
after  raking  up  before  the  vats  are  fit  for  work  again.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  deep  vats  are  preferable  to  (hallow 
ones ; the  mud  fubfides  in  them  much  fooner,  and  they  re- 
quire cleaning  out  and  emptying  lefs  frequently. 

The  nature  of  the  indigo  vat  is  fuch,  that  th  indigo  is 
revived  and  precipitated  from  it  whenever  it  comes  in  "con- 
tact with  the  air.  On  this  account,  it  is  impoffible  to  dye 
a piece  evenly  by  winching  or  working  it  in  the  dye  liauor, 
as  in  other  colours.  Thofe  part3  of  the  piece  which  had 
been  molt  expofed,  and  on  which,  of  courfe,  mod  indigo 
had  been  precipitated,  would  exhibit  deeper  (hades  than 
thofe  which  had  been  lefs.  The  referve,  or  pafte,  a!fo, 
for  white,  when  fuch  had  been  applied,  would  be  disturbed 
and  wafhed  off  by  the  ufual  manipulations  of  dyeing. 

On  thefe  accounts  it  is  neceffary  to  hook  the  pieces  on  a 
frame  in  fuch  a manner,  that  when  immerfed  in  the  vat,  or 
taken  out,  the  folds  (hall  not  touch  each  other.  The  frames 
are  of  wood,  the  length  and  width  nearly  of  the  vat,  and  of 
a depth  fufficient  for  the  width  of  the  goods.  The  horizon- 
tal fide-rails  at  the  bottom  are  fixed,  and  form  the  bafe  of 
the  frame,  and  are  furnifhed  with  fmall  tenter  hooks  of  cop- 
per an  inch  and  a half,  or  two  inches  afunder,  to  which  the 
edge  or  felvedge  of  the  piece  is  attached.  The  upper  rails, 
which  are  alfo  furnifhed  with  hooks,  Aide  in  a groove  cut 
in  the  upright  or  corner  pods,  and  may  be  adjulted  to  the 
width  of  any  kind  of  cloth,  and  are  retained  in  their  place  by 
a peg  or  pin.  The  piece  is  hooked  in  folds  from  fide  to 
fide,  and  fo  evenly  and  tightly  ltritched,  that  when  im- 
merfed in  the  vat  every  part  is  equally  and  alike  expofed  to 
the  dye,  and  no  one  fold  can  touch  another.  The  number 
of  dips  is  regulated  by  the  fhade  of  blue  required,  and  when 
fini(hed,  the  goods  are  taken  off  the  hooks  and  fubjedted  to 
the  ordinary  operations  of  wafhing,  rinling,  &c.  &c.  The 
folution  of  indigo,  which,  as  well  as  the  veftel  that  contains 
it,  is  generally  called  “blue  vat”  by  the  dyers,  is  made 
with  lime  and  copperas,  and  in  fome  cafes  with  the  addition 
of  a fmall  quantity  of  potafh-  In  the  due  proportion  of 
all  the  ingredients  of  this  folution,  and  in  the  treatment  of 
the  vat,  both  during,  and  after  working,  confift  the  chief  art 
of  “ blue  dipping,”  in  the  management  of  which,  however, 
there  is  lefs  difficulty  than  in  any  other  branch  of  blue  dyeing 
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whatever.  The  theory  is  fo  Ample,  and  the  practice,  to 
thole  acquainted  with,  the  theory,  fo  very  obvious,  that 
with  common  care  and  observation  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to 
er»\ 

Indigo,  as  vve  have  juft  before  obferv^d,  is  infoluble  in 
the  a kalies  and  alkaline  earths,  till  deprived  of  its  oxygen. 
Copperas  is  employed  for  this  purpofe  in  the  vats  we  are 
fpeaking  of,  and  orpiment  in  others,  and  in  the  pencil  blue  ; 
both  thefe  fubftances  having  a llronger  affinity  for  oxygen 
than  the  bafe  of  the  indigo.  On  adding  together,  there- 
fore, indigo,  copperas,  and  lime,  in  fuitabie  proportions,  the 
lime  in  the  firlt  inftance  decompofes  the  copperas,  and  preci- 
pitates from  it  the  oxyd  of  iron  : this  adts  on  the  indigo,  de- 
oxygenates  it,  and  renders  it  foluble  in  the  lime,  which,  if  in 
fufficient  quantity,  immediately  diffolves  it.  The  oxyd  of 
iron,  which  has  ftrved  to  deprive  the  indigo  of  its  oxygen, 
the  fulphate  of  lime  formed  by  the  union  of  the  lime  with 
the  acid  of  the  copperas,  and  any  lime  in  excefs  or  more  than 
neceffary  to  effedl  the  deccmpofition  of  the  copperas,  and 
the  fo'ution  of  the  deoxygenated  indigo,  all  precipitate  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vat,  and  there  remains  in  .folution  only 
lime  and  the  bafe  of  indigo.  There  are  few  dyers  and  cali- 
co-printers who  do  not  imagine  that  the  folution  of  indigo 
confifts  of  all  the  fubftances  that  have  been  ufed  in  itsfoima- 
tion,  and  that  the  vat  actually  holds  in  folution  indigo,  cop- 
peras, and  lime.  They  are  not  aware  that  folutions  of  thefe 
two  latter  fubftances  are  incompatible ; they  cannot  exift 
together,  one  or  other  mull  predominate,  as  a very  Am- 
ple experiment  wili  drew : Mix  clear  lime  water,  and 

copperas  water  together,  and  an  inftant  precipitation 
will  take  place.  As  long  as  any  copperas  remains  in 
folution,  every  fucceffive  add  tion  of  lime  water  will  caufe  a 
frefh  precipitate,  which  conAfts  of  oxyd  of  iron,  and  ful- 
phate of  lime,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  lime  with  the 
acid  of  the  copperas.  None  cf  the  lime  remains  in  folution. 
The  precipitation  ceafts  only  when  the  whole  of  the  copperas 
is  dccompofed,  that  is,  when  there  is  no  longer  any  acid  to 
form  an  infoluble  fait  with  the  lime.  The  folution  will 
then  be  found  to  confift  of  lime  water  only.  To  tbofe  in 
the  leaft  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  chemiftrv,  thefe 
obfervations  may  appear  minute  and  trifling,  but  to  -thole  ig- 
norant of  thefe  Ample  faffs  (and  the  majority  of  thofe  inte- 
refted  in  the  fubjedt  of  the  prefent  article  are  ignorant  of 
them,)  the  conflitution  of  the  blue,  vat  muft  be  wholly  un- 
known, and  its  management,  of  courfe,  expofed  to  all  thofe 
ciiances  of  failure  and  derangement  which  muft  neceffarily 
attend  even  long  experience,  when  unaccompanied  with  clear 
and  accurate  ideas  of  ibe  nature  and  properties  of  the  differ- 
ent fubftances  employed, 

T he  proportions  of  indigo,  copperas,  and  lime,  neceffary  to 
form  a blue  vat,  depend  both  on  the  quality  of  the  indigo, 
and  on  the  ftrength  of  the  folution  required.  The  quality 
of  indigo  varies  greatly,  fome  kinds,  as  the  Ane  Spaniih  and 
Eail  India,  containing  twice,  and  even  thrice,  as  much  co- 
louring matter  as  the  coarfer  kinds.  In  general  from  two  to 
five  pounds  of  good  indigo  to  every  hundred  gallons  of  wa- 
ter, are  fufficient  to  form  vats  for  mofl  purpofes.  They  are 
fometimes,  but  rarely,  required  ftronger;  40  pounds  in  a 
vat  holding  800  gallons,  will  produce  a folution  of  fufficient 
intenftty  to  give  a black  nearly,  at  four  or  five  immer- 
fious. 

The  finer  the  quality  of  the  indigo,  and  the  greater  the 
proportion  of  copperas  and  lime,  neceffary  to  effedt  its  fo- 
lution. In  general,  however,  one  of  indigo,  two  of  cop- 
pe  ras,  and  two  of  lime,  are  confidered  as  the  beft  proportions, 
and  as  fuch  they  are  given  by  Berthollet,  who,  to  profound 
chemical  fcience,  unites  confiderable  pradtical  knowledge, 


and  the  beft  information  concern’ng  the  procefles  of  the 
dyers  and  calico-printers  of  France. 

The  indigo  is  previoufly  ground  in  a mid  with  water,  till 
it  is  reduced  to  a fmootli  pafte  of  the  confidence  of  cr  am. 
I11  its  ordinary  ftate  of  aggregation,  it  is  fcarcely,  if  at  ail, 
attacked  by  copperas  and  lime  ; all  therefore  that  has  tfcaped 
the  adtion  of  the  mill,  and  is  put  into  the  vat  in  a iumpv  or 
imperfectly  ground  ftate.  may  be  confidered  as  tota'iy  loft. 
Every  precaution  therefore  fhould  be  employed  to  guard 
againft  this,  and  when  by  rubb  ng  it  between  the  fingers,  or 
on  a pane  of  glafs,  it  appears  fine  and  fmooth,  and  free  from 
fmall  hard,  gritty  particles,  it  maybe  removed  from  the 
mill,,  mixed  up  with  four  or  five  times  its  bulk  of  vvat-r, 
and  poured  through  a fine  fmve  into  the  vat.  Any  lump3 
which  may  have  efcaped  grinding  are  thus  retained,  and 
mav  be  returned  into  the  mill  with  frefh  indigo. 

Tire  vat  having  received  its  charge  of  indigo,  and  been 
filled  up  with  clean  water,  the  copperas  is  next  added.  It 
is  beft  and  molt  fpeedily  diffo  ved  by  fufpsuding  it  in  a 
wicker  bafket  at  the  furface  of  the  vat  ; it  is  fometimes 
thrown  in,  and  will,  in  that  cafe,  when  it  is  in  large  lumps, 
oftentimes  lie  undifiblved  at  the  bottom  or  the  vat  for  weeks, 
in  fp  te  of  frequent  and  even  daily  itirring.  When  the  whole 
is  diffolved,  the  lime  is  added,  and  the  v3t  well  raked  up, 
till  ail  its  contents  are  intimately  mixed,  the  lime  diffolved, 
and  the  copperas  decompofed.  The  action  of  oxyd  of  iron 
upon  indigo  requires  time,  and  alfo  repofe  ; after  the  fiift 
raking,  which  fhould  be  continued  during  naif  an  hour 
at  leaft,  it  is  beft  to  fuffer  the  vat  to  remain  two  or  three 
hours  undifturbed  ; the  indigo  and  oxyd  of  iron  fa.l  down 
to  the  bottom,  and  are  thus  brought  more  within  the  fphere 
of  chemical  adtion,  than  when  floating  in  the  whole  rnafs  of 
water  in  the  vat. 

The  choice  of  copperas  is  not  a matter  of  indifference,  as 
on  its  peculiar  ftate  depends  its  fitnefs  or  not  for  deoxygenat- 
ing  indigo.  Sulphate  of  iron  exifis  in  two  flates  dependent 
on  the  quantity  of  oxygen  combined  with  its  oxyd.  At  its 
minimum  of  oxydatiorr,  it  forms  a green  folution,  and  when 
cry ftallized,  a green  fait,  the  green  vitriol,  or  copperas  of 
commerce  ; at  its  maximum,  or  fecond  ftate  of  oxydation,  it 
forms  an  orange-coloured,,  uncryftallizable  folution  pcffdfiug 
very  different  properties  from  the  former. 

The  green  folution  is  diftinguifhed  by  its  great  avidity 
for  oxygen,  and  its  difpofition  to  pafs  to  the  orange,  or  fully 
oxygenated  ftate.  It  is  this  affinity  for  oxygen  that  fits  it 
for  the  folution  of  indigo.  The  copperas  of  commerce  is 
however  not  unfrequently  a mixture  of  the  two  falts  or  oxyds 
a portion  of  it  either  having  acquired  oxygen,  whiUt 
in  a ftate  of  folution  before  cry  ftallization,  or  more  frequently 
perhaps  by  too  great  expofure  to  the  air  afterwards. 

In  this  latter  cafe  its  fnrface  is  covered  with  a reddilh 
orange  ruft,  and  a portion  of  the  fait  is  rendered  ufelefs  for 
the  blue  vat  having  already  acquired  its  maximum  of  oxygen. 
The  chief  difference  in  the  quality  of  copperas,  is  how- 
ever in  the  more  or  lefs  perfedt  faturation  of  the  acid,  form- 
ing two  diftindl  falts,  which  were  known  arid  diftinguifhed 
by  manufadlurers  long  before  chemifts  were  acquainted  with 
their  exiftence.  The  firlt,  and  leaft  efteemed,  is  a pale  eme- 
rald green,  and  contains  a great  excefs  of  acid  ; the  other, 
which  is  more  fully  faturated  with  iron,  is  a deep  fail  green, 
and  is  univerfally  preferred,  eipecially  for  indigo  and  China 
blue  vats.  Some  calico-printers  imagine  that  the  reddilh 
coloured  copperas  is  the  beft,  or,  as  they  fay,  ihe  Jlrotige/l,  a 
prejudice  which  the  manufacturer  very  eafily  accommodates, 
by  fprinkling  a little  fine  fitted  quick  lime  over  the  furface, 
which  foon  covers  it  with  a coat  of  orange  ruft. 

The  lime  u£ed  for  the  indigo  vat  fhould  be  quick.  Fallen 
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lirhe,  when  not  too  old,  and  too  long1  expofcd  to  the  air,  is 
the  belt.  It  fhould  be  wed  lifted,  and  freed  from  Hones  and 
lumps. 

After  two  or  three  hours  repofe,  the  vat  fhould  be  again 
well  raked.  It  will  now  exhibit  iigns  of  incipient  folution  ; 
inftead  of  black,  it  will  appear  of  a dark  bottle  green,  and 
the  furface  will  break  into  marbled  veins  of  blue.  Thefe 
appearances  will  incrcafe  each  time  the  vat  is  raked,  which 
fliould  be  three  or  four  times  a day  during  two  days.  At 
each  time  the  colour  of  the  vat  vvili  brighten,  and  get  paler, 
the  marbled  or  veined  appearance  beco  ne  more  marked  and 
ftrong,  and  when  the  folution  ii  compleat,  and  ready  for 
working,  the  colour,  when  raked  up,  will  be  a yeilowilh 
green.  After  a repofe  of  ten  or  twelve  hours,  to  allow  the 
dregs  time  to  fubfide,  the  vat  is  ready  for  work. 

It  is  the  practice  of  fome  dyers  to  add  potafli  in  equal 
quantity  with  indigo  to  the  vat.  The  only  advantage  anting 
from  this,  is  greater  concentration  of  the  folution  than  can 
be  obtained  by  lime  alone  ; but  this  is  feldom  required,  and 
never,  indeed,  for  the  purpofes  of  calico  printing  ; on  the 
other  hand,  if  potafli  be  added  to  a vat  containing  little  in- 
digo, and  calculated  only  for  the  paler  fliades  of  blue,  the 
colour  it  will  produce  is  lefb  intend,  than  when  lime  alone  is 
ufed,  and  the  hue  not  at  all  improved. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  grind  the  indigo  with  a 
folution  of  caulhc  potafli,  and  boil  it  in  a itrong  lye,  before 
adding  lime  and  copperas,  and  pouring  it  into  the  vat.  A 
great  deal  of  trouble,  and  no  advantage  whatever  attends 
this  procefs,  which  is  now  nmverfally  difearded,  except  by 
thole  who  regard  all  improvements  as  innovations. 

Of  the  management  of  the  vats  both'  during  work  and 
after,  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  wlnlft  treating  of  par- 
ticular kinds  of  work  ; which,  after  the  preceding  general 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  proceffes,  and  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  indigo  vat=,  we  fhall  now  proceed  to. 

Of  dark  Blue  ground , and  white. 

Dark  blue  grounds,  with  fpots  or  figures  of  white,  were 
amongft  the  firft  attempts  at  calico-printing  in  the  Eaft,  and 
were  produced,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  firft,  by  tying 
knots  on  the  part  intended  to  remain  white,  and  afterwards 
by  covering  them  with  a corapofition  of  wax.  This  procefs 
was  fubjeft  to  great  inconveniencies,  ariling  from  the  unma- 
nageable nature  of  the  compofition,  which  required  keeping 
fluid  by  heat  during  the  time  it  was  applied,  and  could  only 
be  ufed  in  certain  plain  figures,  fuch  as  round  fpots,  ovals, 
&c.  The  defigns  were  of  courfe  rude  and  firnilar,  little  va- 
riety being  practicable  where  lines,  llalks,  leaves,  or  any 
cbjedl  more  figured  than  a fpot  or  oval,  could  not  be  ob- 
tained. 

At  what  time  the  pafte  or  referve  now  in  general  ufe  was 
introduced,  is  not  known  ; we  are  indebted  for  it  to  the  con- 
tinent, from  whence,  indeed,  our  firlij  knowledge  of  calico- 
printing  was  derived.  Though  the  formula  for  this  pafte 
differ  much,  eve- y blue  dyer  almolt,  preparing  it  in  a mode 
peculiar  to  himfelf,  yet  they  are  all  effentially  the  fame,  a 
folution  of  copper  of  one  kind  or  another  being  the  principal 
ingredient. 

If  a folution  of  fulphate,  acetate,  nitrate,  or  indeed  any 
foluble  fait  of  copper,  properly  thickened  for  printing,  be 
applied  to  cloth,  and  when  dry,  immerfed  in  the  blue  vat,  the 
part  fo  covered  will  refill  the  adlion  of  the  dye,  and  remain 
white.  This  does  not  arife  from  the  mere  mechanical  re- 
finance of  the  paile,  which  prevents  the  folution  of  indigo 
from  entering  the  fibres  of  the  cloth,  but  from  the  chemical 
a&ion  of  the  oxyd  of  copper,  which  imparting  oxygen  to 
the  indigo,  reftores  it  to  its  former  blue  Hate,  in  which  it 


poflcfles  neither  folubiiity  in  lime,  nor  difpofition  to  unite 
with  the  cloth.  This  effeft  of  the  oxyd  of  copper  may 
be  rendered  verv  apparent,  by  pouring  a folution  of  it  into 
a folution  of  indigo,  which  is  generally  of  a yellowifh  greet), 
or  when  viewed  by  tranfmitted  light,  of  the  colour  of  fmall 
beer.  The  inllant  the  two  folutions  are  mixed,  the  indigo 
is  revived,  and  precipitated  in  its  original  blue  ftate,  having 
acquired  from  the  copper  that  principle  of  which  it  had  been 
deprived  by  the  folution  of  fulphate  of  iron.  Every  pafte, 
or  referve,  therefore,  for  dark  blue  grounds,  muft  neceffarily 
contain  oxyd  of  copper;  we  give  the  following  formulas  as 
moft  approved  of  any  in  ufe. 

I.  To  i gallon  of  water  add, 

4 lbs.  of  fulphate  of  copper, 

1 2 lbs.  of  pipe  clay. 

Bail  the  whole  up  into  a thick  pafte,  ttrain  through  a cloth, 
and  add  to  it  half  a pint  of  fulphuric  acid,  and  five  pints 
of  thick  gum  water.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  ftratn 
again  before  printing. 

II.  To  r gallon  of  vinegar  add, 

1 1 lbs.  of  verdigreafe, 

3 lbs.  of  fulphate  of  copper. 

Diffolve  them  over  the  fire,  and  thicken  with  12  lbs.  of  pipe 
clay,  finely  ground. 

If  the  paile  is  not  fine  and  fmooth,  run  it  through  the 
mill,  and  add  to  it,  whilll  hot,  8 ozs.  of  iinfeed  oil,  and  two 
quarts  of  thick  gum  water.  Strain  it  carefully  through  a 
cloth  before  printing, 

III.  To  i gallon  of  water  add, 

2 lbs.  of  verdigreafe, 

3 lbs.  of  fulphate  of  copper, 

3 lbs.  of  nitrous  acid, 

1 3 lbs.  of  pipe  clay. 

Boil  them  well  in  a copper  pan.  and,  if  neceflary,  grind 
them  fmooth,  and  add  three  quarts  of  thick  gum  water. 
Strain  the  whole  very  well  before  printing. 

Tne  firft  of  thefe  formulae  contains  fulphate  of  copper 
only,  the  folubiiity  of  which  is  increafed  by  the  addition  of 
a little  fulphuric  acid,  which  prevents  the  cryftallization  of 
the  paile.  The  fecond,  which  is  ftronger,  contains  alfo 
acetate  of  copper,  arid  the  third,  in  addition  to  both  thefe 
falts,  contains  a portion  of  nitrate  of  copper  formed  by  the 
aftion  of  the  ni  rous  acid  on  the  verdigreafe.  This  is  a 
very  powerful  pafte,  and  capable  of  refilling  the  vat  a long 
time,  and  forming  a white  upon  a ground  nearly  black. 

The  pipe  clay  ufed  in  thickening,  is  not  merely  ufeful  i» 
giving  due  confidence  and  body  to  the  pafte,  fo  as  to  ren- 
der it  eafily  workable,  but  is  very  efficacious  in  refifting  the 
dye ; the  fame  folution,  thickened  with  gum  only,  will 
fcarcely  bear  three  immerfions,  but  with  the  allowance  of 
pipe  clay  here  dire&ed,  will  Hand  ten  or  twelve.  No  more 
gum,  indeed,  fhould  be  added  than  is  juft  fufficient  to  break, 
the  adhtfive  nature  of  the  pipe  clay,  and  prevent  it  clogging 
up  the  p int  or  block. 

In  working  this  pafte  the  mall,  or  mallet,  fhould  be  ufed 
very  lightly,  or  not  at  all,  if  the  pattern  will  admit  of  if. 

A gentle  tap  with  the  hand,  fo  as  to  leave  the  pafte  wholly  on 
the  furface  of  the  cloth,  will  produce  the  bed  work. 

The  cloth  may  be  dipped  an  hour  or  two  after  printing, 
if  required,  but  the  whites  are  feldom  f®  good  as  when  kept 
three  or  four  days.  The  pafte  gets  hard  and  firm,  part  of 
the  acid  evaporates,  and  the  folution  of  copper  becomes 
more  intimately  incorporated  with  the  cloth. 

Dark  blues,  in  general,  require  from  five  to  ten  dips,  or 
immerfions,  according  to  the  ihade  of  blue  required,  or  the 
ftrength  of  the  vats  employed. 

If  the  vats  are  ftrong,  five,  or  at  moft  fix  dips,  will  give  a 
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very  dark  blue,  almoft  black,  the  intenfity  of  which  will  be 
little  increafed  by  further  dipping  ; the  labour  is  greatly 
abridged  by  employing  ftrong  vats,  but  the  whites  are  liable 
to  great  injury,  as  the  folution  of  indigo,  when  concentrated, 
adls  very  powerfully  on  the  palle.  On  this  account  the  firft 
vat  fhould  invariably  be  the  weakeft  of  the  feries,  and 
never  ftronger  than  is  fufficient  to  produce  a full  llrong  blue 
at  feven,  or  even  eight  immerfions.  The  fecond  and  third 
vats  may  be  ftronger,  and  fo  on  to  the  laft,  which  may  be 
the  ftrongeft  of  all.  Dark  blues  may  be  dipped  and  finished 
in  the  fame  vat,  but  it  is  more  convenient  to  pafs  them  in 
fucceflion  through  a feries  difpofed  in  a line  in  the  manner  we 
have  before  deferibed. 

When  the  piece  is  well  hooked,  and  the  frame  ready,  the 
vat  muft  be  well  Hummed  before  the  piece  is  entered.  The 
furface  of  a blue  vat  is  always  covered  with  a film  of  revi- 
ved indigo,  more  or  lefs  thick,  according  to  the  ftrength  of 
(be  vat.  This  film  it  is  neceflary  to  remove  before  the  frame 
is  immerfed,  otherwife  the  revived  indigo,  which  is  no  longer 
in  folution,  attaches  itfelf,  and  adheres  to  the  cloth  in 
patches,  producing  unevennefs  in  the  dye,  tfpecially  in  the 
firft  vat.  When  Hummed,  the  furface  cf  the  vat  is  dark 
green,  but  the  blue  film  re  appears  in  a few  minutes;  it 
ihould  not  be  removed,  therefore,  till  the  frame  is  ready  for 
immerfion. 

In  five  or  fix  minutes  the  cloth  has  fully  imbibed  the  dye, 
and  little  advantage  is  gained  in  general  by  keeping  it  longer 
in  the  vat.  The  frame  is  then  lifted  out,  and  placed  flant- 
wife  in  fuch  a manner,  that  ail  the  liquor  which  drains  from 
the  piece  falls  down  into  the  vat  again.  When  taken  out, 
the  cloth  appears  of  a pale  yellowifh  green,  if  the  vat  is 
weak,  but  if  llrong,  more  inclining  to  amber.  This  colour 
gradually  changes,  as  the  indigo,  by  abforbing  oxygen  frqm 
the  atmofphere,  becomes  revived,  and  in  five  minutes  the 
cloth  appears  uniformly  blue ; it  is  then  ready  for  another 
immerfion.  Six  minutes  in,  and  fix  minutes  out,  is  a good 
general  rule  for  dipping  dark  blues,  as  the  cloth  will  in  that 
time  have  acquired  the  full  effeft  of  the  vat,  and  the  green 
•will  alfo  go  off  in  little  more  than  five  minutes,  though  the 
'vat  be  very  ltrong.  The  bottom  edge  of  the  piece  retains 
the  green  hue  the  longed,  becaufe  it  is  longed  in  draining 
from  the  liquor;  care  muft  be  taken,  therefore,  never  to  im- 
merfe  a piece  till  the  bottom  edge  has  been  examined,  and 
found  perre&'y  ready  for  the  dip.  The  confequence  of  en- 
tering a piece  into  the  vat  whilft  the  bottom  edge  is  green, 
is,  as  might  be  fnppofed,  that  the  edge  will  be  the  paleft,  the 
indigo  uot  having  been  revived  and  precipitated  upon  it  equally 
with  the  reft  of  the  piece. 

In  dipping  dark  blues,  the  firft  dip  is  the  mod  important ; 
and  if  it  fails,  the  work  is  inevitably  ruined.  Firft,  if  the 
vat  be  too  ftrong,  the  whites  will  never  be  clear  and  {harp  ; 
fecondly,  if  for  want  of  due  preparation  the  cloth  does  not 
uniformly  receive  the  dye,  the  goods  will  fcarcely  ever  be 
even  when  fiiulhtd.  Thirdly,  if  either  from  the  pafte  being 
too  ftrong,  or  the  vat  too  weak,  or  no:  in  proper  order,  the 
imprtfiion  darts,  or  runs  at  the  firft  immerfion,  the  ground 
is  lure  to  be  freckled  and  uneven,  and  the  whites  bad. 

Againft  the  fit  ft  fource  of  error,  the  knowledge  of  the 
fa£t  ought  to  be  a fufficient  guard  ; but  if  unavoidably  it 
fhould  happen  that  the  leading  vat  is  too  ftrong,  there  is  no 
other  remedy  than  fhortening  the  time  of  the  dip,  and 
keeping  the  frame  in  four  or  five  minutes  in  lieu  of  fix,  till 
the  vat  becomes  reduced  in  ftrength. 

Imperfeft  bleaching,  accidental  impurity  in  the  cloth,  and 
long  and  partial  expol'ure  to  heat  and  air,  are  amoagft  the 
eaufes  which  contribute  molt  to  prevent  the  cloth  from  re- 
ceiving the  blue  dye. 


It  is  the  praftice  with  many  printers  to  give  the  cloth  in- 
tended for  this  purpofe  an  extra  preparation,  either  by  boil- 
ing in  a lye  of  potaffi,  or  a folution  of  common  fait.  If 
the  regular  bleaching  has  been  perfeft,  the  firft  is  wholly 
unneceffary,  and  the  fecond  abfolutely  ufelefs. 

Cloth  that  has  been  well  bleached  may,  by  long  keeping, 
and  partial  expofure  to  the  air,  dull,  and  other  accidental  im- 
purities, become  fo  unfit  for  dipping,  as  to  require  fome 
extra  preparation.  In  this  cafe  the  modes  we  have  fpoken 
of  may  be  ufefui  inafmuch  as  wafhing,  foaking  in  hot  water, 
fqueezing,  and  the  other  attendant  operations  are  ufefui,  but 
clean,  well  bleached,  and  recently  bleached  cloth  has  no  need 
of  any  fuch  preparation. 

If  the  pafte  be  too  ftrong,  that  is,  if  it  contains  too  much 
fulphate,  acetate,  or  nitrate  of  copper,  it  is  liable  to  ftart 
or  run  in  the  firft  vat,  efpecially  when  laid  on  in  large  bodies. 
This  evil,  if  not  too  great,  may  be  remedied  by  gently 
moving  the  frame  up  and  down  during  the  firft  two  or  three 
minutes  after  it  is  entered.  It  may  alfo  arife  from  the  vat 
being  too  weak,  and  confequently  containing  too  little  lime 
in  folution,  and  may  fometimes  be  remedied  by  the  addition 
of  more  lime.  If  in  fpite,  however,  of  the  motion  of  the 
frame,  the  addition  of  more  lime,  or  of  greater  ftrength  to 
the  vat,  the  pafte  dill  continues  to  run,  it  is  a fign  the  fo- 
lution of  copper  is  too  ftrong,  and  the  quantity  muft  im- 
mediately be  diminifhed. 

When  the  green  is  gone  off  after  the  firft  dip,  the  frame 
is  then  moved  on,  and  dipped  in  the  fecond  vat,  taking  care 
to  Heim  it  we  1 before  the  piece  is  entered.  In  this  way, 
after  each  immerfion,  the  frame  is  moved  on  to  the  next  fuc- 
ceeding  vat,  till  it  has  received  the  number  of  dips  required. 
This,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  depends  on  the  ftrength 
of  the  vat,  and  the  (hade  of  blue  wanted;  but  as,  during  the 
procefs  of  dipping,  the  vats  continually  get  weaker,  the 
goods,  after  a certain  time,  will  require  an  additional  im- 
merfion, or  even  two  or  three,  to  get  them  up  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  firft  pieces  that  were  entered. 

The  ftrength  of  a blue  vat  is  not  exhaufted  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  weld  or  madder  bath,  by  the  abftraftion  of 
the  colouring  matter  from  the  folution,  by  the  fupenor  affi- 
nity of  the  mordant  on  the  ftuff.  When  a piece  of  cloth  is 
immerfed  in  the  indigo  vat,  it  becomes  penetrated  in  five  or 
fix  minutes  compleatly  with  the  dye,  and  will  gain  nothing, 
by  being  fuffered  to  remain  longer  than  is  neceflary  for  this 
purpofe.  When  taken  out,  it  carries  with  it  no  more  indigo 
than  is  contained  in  that  quantity  of  folution  which  it  has 
imbibed,  and  carries  out  of  the  vat.  But  the  inftant  the 
frame  13  lifted  out,  the  liquor  begins  to  drain  from  it  back 
again  into  the  vat,  and  pours  down  in  fmall  ftreams,  thus 
expofing  the  folution  compleatly  to  the  atmofpheric  air. 
The  indigo  is  in  confequence  revived  and  precipitated,  fo 
that  the  liquor  which  drains  from  the  piece,  and  falls  down 
into  the  vat,  is  for  the  purpofe  of  dyeing,  no  better  than  fo 
much  water.  Every  frame  that  is  entered  thus  effecting  the 
precipitation  of  the  colouring  from  matter  two,  three,  or 
four  gallons  of  the  folution,  the  vat,  efpecially  the  leading 
one,  foon  becomes  reduced  in  ftrength.  The  fecond,  third, 
and  fucceffive  vats,  are  weakened  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
alfo  by  the  exhaufted  liquor  of  the  pieces,  which  at  every 
dip  after  the  firft,  is  exchanged,  as  it  were,  for  the  frelh  and 
ftrong  folution  of  the  vat  it  is  immerfed  in. 

When  the  goods  have  received  the.  laft  dip,  and  have  ac- 
quired their  full  (hade  of  colour,  they  are  taken  off  the 
hooks,  and  well  winched  in  clean  water ; they  are  then,  by 
the  fucceffive  operations  of  walhing  and  hot  watering,  re- 
peated as  occafion  may  require,  freed  from  the  pafte,  and 
rendered  as  clean  as  poffible  before  going  into  the  lours. 

3 Souring 
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Souring  is  neceffary  to  free  them  from  the  laft  remains  of 
the  pafte,  and  give  a brightnefs  and  finiffi  to  the  whites.  A 
folution  of  fulphuric  acid,  weak  enough  to  be  borne  in  the 
mouth  without  inconvenience,  is  fufficient  to  diffolve  what 
oxyd  of  copper  is  left  in  the  cloth  after  good  cleaning.  The 
goods  are  immerfed  in  this  ten  or  fifteen  mmutes,  after  which 
they  are  well  waffied  and  hot  watered,  and  when  dry  are 
finished,  or  ready  for  any  fucceeding  operations.  The  ex- 
cellence of  this  kind  of  work  depends  on  the  clearnefs  and 
purity  of  the  white,  and  on  the  fuinefs  and  evennefs  of  the 
blue.  The  directions  we  have  given  are,  with  ordinary  care 
and  obfervation,  fufficient  for  the  attainment  of  this. 

When  the  vats  have  become  exhaufted  by  working,  they 
muft  be  refrejhed.  If  a vat  contains  a tolerable  charge  of 
indigo,  copperas,  and  lime,  and  has  been  worked  only  once, 
raking  up  alone  will  be  fufficient  to  put  it  in  a Hate  for  work- 
ing again.  When  again  exhaufted,  copperas  and  lime  muft 
be  added  to  diffolve  the  revived  indigo.  The  quantity  muft 
depend  upon  the  fize  of  the  vat,  and  the  fuppofed  quantity 
of  indigo  which  it  contains.  From  20  to  40  lbs.  of  cop- 
peras, and  three-fourths  of  that  quantity  of  quick  lime,  may 
be  added  at  once  to  a vat  of  1000  gallons,  or  thereabouts, 
and  fome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  effeCI  which  this  ffiould 
produce,  by  recolle&ing  that  one  pound  of  indigo  requires 
for  folution  about  two  pounds  of  fulphate  of  iron.  It  is  pro- 
per always  to  have  an  excels  of  quick  lime  in  the  vat,  but  it 
is  wholly  unneceffary  to  make  thofe  frequent  additions  of 
lime  without  any  thing  elfe,  which  is  the  practice  of  many 
blue  dyers.  It  ferves  no  other  purpofe  than  to  fill  the  vat 
fpeedily  with  dregs,  which  ought  to  be  avoided  as  much  as 
poffible,  as  when  they  are  accumulated  to  a certain  pitch, 
it  is  neceffary  either  to  take  them  out,  or  fuffer  the  vat  to 
repofe  from  36  to  48  hours  before  it  is  fit  for  work  after 
raking. 

If  equal  quantities  of  copperas  and  lime  have  been  ufed 
when  the  vat  was  formed  at  firft,  and  three  parts  lime  added 
for  every  four  of  copperas  afterwards,  any  other  addition  of 
lime  is  wholly  ufeiefs.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
ftate  and  condition  of  a vat,  by  obferving  its  appearance 
when  raked  up.  In  general,  if  it  looks  dark  green  or  black, 
it  may  be  prefumed  it  contains  a quantity  of  revived  or  un- 
diffolved  indigo,  and  copperas  and  lime  are  therefore  necef- 
fary ; this  blackiffi  appearance  may  neverthelefs  be  occa- 
fioned  by  a very  great  excefs  of  copperas,  or  fulphate  of 
iron,  the  oxyd  of  which,  when  recently  precipitated  by  lime, 
is  dark  green  ; as  this,  however,  could  ante  only  through 
great  ignorance,  or  accident,  it  is  not  often  likely  to  be  the 
cafe,  as  the  quantity  of  copperas  required  to  produce  this 
effeft  muft  be  very  great  indeed. 

When  a vat  rakes  up  yellow,  or  very  pale  yellowiffi  green, 
it  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  contain  too  much  copperas,  and 
muft  be  corrected  by  the  addition  of  more  lime.  It  is  hardly 
correct,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  to  fay  a vat  contains  an 
excefs  of  copperas,  fince  this  fait  cannot  exift  in  folution 
with  lime.  A vat  may  want  lime,  and  in  this  cafe  it  will 
be  very  weak,  of  a pale  yellowifli  green,  produce  a very  feeble 
blue,  and  the  pafte  will  invariably  creep,  to  ufe  the  dyers? 
phrafe,  or  in  other  words,  will  run,  and  lofe  the  ffiarpnefs  and 
fmartnefs  of  the  imprdfion,  the  moment  it  is  entered  in  the 
vat.  This  may  be  the  cafe  at  the  time  the  vat  contains  a 
quantity  of  revived  indigo  alfo,  and  rakes  up  black,  lo  that 
no  certain  conclufion  can  be  drawn  from  the  yellowiffi  ap- 
pearance  aforefaid. 

- If  a vat  be  weak,  the  froth  which  forms  at  the  top  during 
raking,  is  pale  Iky  blue  ; the  furface  does  not  fpeedily  break 
into  marble  veins,  nor  is  it  foon  covered  with  a blue  film. 

A ftrong  well  conditioned  vat,  on  the  contrary,- when  raked 


up,  becomes  covered  dire&Iy  with  a permanent  and  copious 
froth,  the  colour  of  which  varies  from  a deep  blue,  when 
the  vat  is  of  ordinary  ftrength,  to  a bright  copper  colour, 
which  is  always  chara&eriftic  of  a very  ftrong  folution,  and 
the  furface,  when  fkimmed,  is  in  an  inftant  covered  with  a 
thick  film  of  revived  indigo.  This  film,  and  the  deep  blue 
and  copper  coloured  froth,  is  the  beft  and  pureft  of  the  in- 
digo, and  is  called  the  flower  of  the  indigo  by  the  old  dyer3. 
In  flamming,  great  care  mult  be  taken  that  this  is  carefully 
preferved,  and  returned  again  into  the  vats  at  the  time  they 
are  refreffied. 

When  a vat  becomes  fo  exhaufted  that  further  additions  of 
lime  and  copperas  have  no  effect  in  increafing  the  ftrength,, 
freffi  indigo  muft  be  added,  with  the  proportions  of  lime  and 
copperas  before  indicated. 

If  a vat  remains  feveral  weeks  unworked  and  without 
rakmg,  it  will  abforb  oxygen  enough  from  the  air  to  pre- 
cipitate the  indigo  from  the  folution,  fo  that,  to  the  depth 
of  xo  or  12  inches  from  the  furface,  it  will  confift  of  lime- 
water  only,  and  muft  be  well  raked  up  before  it  is  worked. 

When  the  dregs  have  accumulated  fo  much  as  to  prevent 
the  vat  from  clearing  in  24,  or  at  moll  36  hours,  and  when 
the  frame  begins  to  touch  the  mud  during  work,  it  is  time 
then  to  empty  it  out,  taking  care  to  dofe  the  vat  well  with 
lime  and  copperas,  fo  as  to  get  out  all  the  indigo  before  the. 
dregs  are  thrown  away  as  exhaufted.. 

Of  Pale  Blue. 

Pale  blues  are,  in  general,  produced  at  a fingle  dip;  they 
require  lefs  indigo  and  labour  than  the  preceding  ftyle  of 
work,  but  more  care  and  management  to  do  them  well;. 
They  are  liable  to  be  uneven  and  fpotted  in  the  ground,  and 
the  proper  tone  and  ffiade  of  colour  is  a matter  of  great  im- 
portance, and  alfo  of  no  fmall  difficulty. 

We  ffiall  fpeak  firft  of  pale  blues  and  white,  intended  to 
be  finiffied  up  with  after-colours  or  not. — The  pafte  for  pale 
blue  is  precisely  fimilar  to  that  for  the  dark  blue  we  have 
been  treating  of,  except  that  it  need  not  be  fo  ftrong.  Two 
pounds  of  fulphate  of  copper,  diffolved  in  a gallon  of  water, 
and  thickened  with  pipe-clay  and  gum,  in  the  manner  of 
the  three  paftes  we  have  already  given,  will  form  a very 
good  referve  for  pale  blue.  Any  other  folution  of  copper 
will  be  equally  efficacious,  but  the  fulphate,  as  being  the 
cheapeft,  may  be  confidered  as  the  beft.. 

The  preparation,  or  rather  the  condition  of  the  cloth,  is; 
a matter  of  the  greateft  importance  in  pale  blue  dipping. 

If  imperfe&ly  bleached,  or  ftained  or  impregnated  with  any 
earthy  or  metallic  fubftance  that  will  obftrutt  the  entrance 
of  the  dye,  the  blue  will  infallibly  be  uneven.  A difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  cotton,  in  the  finenefs  of  the  weft,  or 
in  the  hardnefs  of  the  twift,  of  which  the  cloth  is  made, 
will  occafion  confiderable  variation  in  the  ffiade  of  blue,  andi 
defeat  every  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  workman,  to  d($> 
juftice  to  his- work.  To  guard  as  much  as  poffible  againft 
this,  the  cloth,  in  the  firft  place,  ffiould  be  felefted  pur=- 
pofely,  reje&ing  all  thofe  pieces  which  ffiew  unevtn«efs  in, 
weaving,  or  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  materials.. 

The  goods  ffiould  be  in  the  beft  poffible  ftate  for  print- 
ing ; freffi  from  the  bleach-ground,  carefully  kept  from  duftx 
or  dirt  of  any  kind,  and  fufficiently  damp  to  make  thenv 
take  a ftiff  calendering.  As  foon  after  printing  as  con- 
venient, they  ffiould  be  removed  from  the  warm  ffiop  to  a. 
cool  fituation,  where  they  will  not  get  parched  and  dry,  and: 
dipped  at  furtheft  the  following  day. 

All  thefe  precautions,  however,  are  inadequate  to  fecure 
an  even  and  level  ground,  without  recourfe  to  the  improved1 
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method  of  dipping,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  ca- 
lico-printers of  London. 

This  improvement,  whether  confidered  with  reference  to 
the  particular  ftyle  of  work,  of  which  we  are  now  treating, 
or  its  application  to  other  branches  of  blue  dyeing,  the 
moft  important  that  has  lately  been  introduced,  confilts  in 
dipping  the  goods  in  clear  lime-water  before  they  are  entered 
in  the  blue  vat. 

If  the  piece  becomes  uniformly  wet  throughout,  and 
(hews  no  (breaks  or  patches  of  white,  it  may  fafely  be 
transferred  to  the  blue  vat  as  a piece  that  will  take  an  even 
dye.  If,  however,  after  remaining  five  or  fix  minutes  in 
the  lime-vat,  there  are  parts  which  are  not  compleatly  wet, 
it  mult  be  dipped  five  or  fix  minutes  longer,  and  again  taken 
out  and  examined.  All  thofe  pieces  which,  after  two,  or, 
at  moft,  three  immerfions,  ftill  refufe  admifiion  to  the  lime- 
water,  are  rejedted  as  unfit  for  dipping,  and  the  pafte  being 
removed  by  louring,  are  appropriated  to  fome  other  courfe 
of  work  to  which  they  are  better  adapted. 

The  vat  for  pale  blues  is,  in  general,  the  fame  as  for  the 
dark  grounds,  care  being  taken  to  feledt  one  that  will  give 
the  (hade  of  blue  required.  It  is  ufual  to  employ  the  old 
and  nearly  exhaufted  vats  for  this  purpofe,  but  the  blue  is 
never  fo  bright  and  lively  as  when  frefli  indigo,  and  that  of 
the  fineft  quality,  is  employed. 

The  hue  is  greatly  improved  by  fouring,  a neceflary 
operation,  to  free  the  goods  from  the  pafte,  and  ftill  fur- 
ther, by  winching  them  in  a fohition  of  white  foap  10  or 
15  minutes,  at  a heat  of  120°. 

Mr.  Haufman  obferves,  that  if  the  goods  are  plunged 
in  a weak  folution  of  fulphuric  acid  immediately  on  coming 
out  of  the  vat,  the  blue  is  more  lively  and  full  than  when 
previoufly  rinfed  and  wafhed. 

Mr.  C.haptal  employs  for  pale  blue  grounds  without 
white,  and  for  green  grounds  aifo,  a vat  compofed  of  in- 
digo, potafh,  lime,  and  orpiment.  This  folution,  which  is 
the  fame  precifely  as  the  pencil-blue  of  the  calico-printers, 
affords  a much  more  delicate  colour  than  that  with  lime  and 
copperas,  the  caufe  of  which  is  not  clearly  underftood, 
though  it  moft  probably  arifes  fr®m  the  different  degrees  of 
deoxydation  produced  by  the  two  fubftances. 

This  vat  is  formed  by  boiling  10  lbs.  of  fine  Spanifh  in- 
digo, iolbs.  of  potafh,  2olb?.  of  quick-lime,  and  5 lbs.  of 
orange  orpiment,  in  about  30  gallons  of  water,  and  pouring 
it,  when  the  folution  is  compleat,  into  the  vat  containing 
about  800  gallons  of  water,  and  20  or  3olbs.  of  lime. 
When  worked,  it  muff  be  raked  up  well  the  inftant  before 
the  frame  is  entered,  and  when  exhaufted,  refiefhed  with 
additions  of  the  fame  folution. 

If  a piece  of  cloth,  printed  with  the  referve  or  pafte  be- 
fore dtferibed,  be  dipped  in  this  vat,  the  copper  becomes 
precipitated  and  fixed  by  the  fulphuretted  hydrogen  which 
it  contains,  and  produces  a brown  ftain  inftead  of  a white. 
It  is  poflible,  however,  with  extraordinary  care  and  manage- 
ment, to  fucceed  in  obtaining  good  whites  in  this  vat,  and 
the  following  procefs  may  be  employed  with  fuccefs,  though 
it  is  ftill  capable  of  further  improvement. 

Prepare  a pafte  by  diffolving  2lbs.  of  fulphate  of  copper 
in  one  gallon  of  acetate  of  alumine,  or  the  common  alu- 
minous mordant  of  the  calico-printers,  add  to  it  1 lb.  of 
nitrous  acid,  and  8 lbs.  of  pipe-clay;  boil  well  and  drain  it 
through  a fine  cloth,  and  when  cold,  add  as  much  thick 
gum-water  as  is  barely  neceflary  to  give  it  the  due  degree 
of  confidence  for  working.  In  printing  this  pafte  the  mal- 
let fhould  never  be  uftd,  a gentle  tap  with  the  hand,  if  the 
block  is  true  and  in  good  order,  will  leave  the  pafte,  as  it 
fhould  be,  wholly  on  the  furface  of  the  cloth.  Dip  fix  or 


eight  minutes  in  the  lime-vat,  and  when  taken  cut,  fuffer 
the  piece  to  drain  two  or  three  minutes  before  entering  in 
the  blue  vat.  The  vat  fhould  be  ftrong  enough  to  produce 
the  fhade  required  in  two  minutes,  after  which  the  frame 
fhould  be  withdrawn  and  plunged  inftantly  in  a vat  of  clear 
water,  and  moved  and  agitated  therein  till  the  green  goes 
off.  When  wafhed  and  loured,  if  the  work  has  fucceeded, 
the  white  will  be  clear  and  prominent,  and  the  blue  the 
fineft  that  can  be  produced  on  cloth.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  a ftrong  vat  produces  better  whites  than  a weak  one, 
on  this  account  care  mult  be  taken,  that  the  folution  be  of 
a proper  ftrenglh.  The  utmoft  nicety  is  required  in  pre- 
ferving  the  cloth,  for  this  vat  from  duft  or  dirt  of  any  kind. 
Goods  that  have  been  long  bleached,  and  not  carefully  fe* 
eluded  from  the  air,  are  wholly  unfit.  They  ought,  in 
fadf,  to  be  taken  frefh  from  the  fours,  for  every,  even  the 
fmaileft  particle  of  metallic  fubftance  that  is  in  the  cloth, 
wrhen  dipped  in  this  vat,  wi.l  produce  a brown  ftain,  and  if 
the  cloth  is  uniformly  tainted  with  it,  entirely  ruin  the 
blue. 

In  dipping  pale  blue  grounds,  it  is  fometimes  neceflary 
to  proredf  colours  that  have  been  previoufly  applitd,  from 
the  effedi  of  the  blue,  as  red  or  yellow  flowers  for  example, 
which  would  otherwife  become  purple  and  green.  The 
folutions  of  copper  cannot  be  employed  for  this  ptupofe, 
as  they  injure  the  colours,  efpecially  madder  reds,  or  pur- 
ples, very  much,  and  are  not  wholly  removed  without  inur- 
ing, an  operation  which  goods  of  this  defeription  cannot  be 
fubjetted  to. 

The  referve  moft  commonly  ufed,  is  Amply  a pafte  of 
pipe-clay  or  Spanifh  white,  boiled  to  a proper  confiftence, 
and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  thick  gum-water. 
This  does  not  affeft  the  colours  upon  which  it  is  applied, 
and  is  eafily  removed  by  hot  water  and  wafliing  ; but  as  it 
oppofes  merely  a mechanical  refiftance  to  the  dye,  and  fails 
the  moment  it  becomes  foftened,  it  will  not  bear  a dip  of 
more  than  one  minute  or  two.  This  is  an  inconvenience  of 
great  magnitude,  when  the  pale  blue  ground  is  much  ex- 
pofed,  and  not  covered  with  any  kind  of  defign  calculated 
to  hide  unevennefs  in  the  dye.  The  following  pafte  is  re- 
commended and  ufed,  by  fome,  as  capable  of  refitting  much 
longer  than  the  former  : — 

One  pound  of  finely  ground  pipe  clay, 

Four  ounces  of  gum-arabic, 

Two  ounces  of  fuct, 

Two  ounces  of  wax,  and 
One  ounce  of  refin. 

Boil  all  thefe  ingredients  together,  in  as  much  water  as  will 
form  a pafte  of  fufficient  confiftence  not  to  run.  This  pafte 
can  only  be  applitd  with  the  pencil,  and  in  large,  maffes. 
It  is  removed  with  great  eafe  by  hot  water  and  wafhuig, 
without  any  injury  to  the  reds,  or  other  colours  it  has 
covered. 

The  folutions  of  lead  poffefs  the  property,  though  in  a 
much  fmaller  degree  than  copper,  of  refitting  the  indigo 
vat,  and  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  for  parting  reds  and 
other  colours,  which  are  but  little  injured  by  them.  We 
have  feen  the  following  pafte  ufed  with  great  fuccefs : — 
Diffolve  two  pounds  of  acetate  of  lead  in  a gallon  of 
water,  add  two  ounces  of  tallow,  two  of  wax,  and  two  of 
refin,  and  as  much  pipe-clay  ;nd  gum  as  will  make  it  of 
a proper  thicknefs  for  printing  or  pencilling.  This  pafte 
will  refill  a dip  of  three  or  four  minutes  ; it  muff,  however, 
be  laid  on  in  good  bodies,  and  fucceeds  better  with  the  pen- 
cil than  block. 

In  pale  blue  grounds,  with  black  and  white  figures,  &c, 
it  is  often  neceflary  to  print  both  the  black  and  the  pafte 
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at' the  fame  time,  to  ftve  the  expence  and  trouble  of  after- 
grounding. The  black  for  this  purpofe  is  generally  che- 
mical black,  for  an  account  of  v id  eh  we  mult  refer  to  the 
article  Colour- making.  The  fulphate  of  copper  pafte  is 
generally  ufed.  but  as  the  goods  cannot,  on  account  of  the 
black,  be  palled  through  the  fours  to  free  them  from  the 
oxyd  of  copper,  which  imparts  a greenifn  hue  to  the  white, 
it  is  better  to  employ  the  nitrate  of  copper,  which  is  cleared 
by  hot  watering  and  walhing  much  more  compleatly. 

If  the  patterns  contain  very  large  mafTes  or  bodies  of 
black,  the  acetate  of  iron,  or  what  the  printers  call  black 
colour,  mult  be  uftd,  increafing  the  ftrength  to  double  that 
required  for  an  ordinary  black  ; fo  that  when  the  goods  are 
clipped,  and  as  well  cleaned  as  poffible,  by  repeated  walhing, 
&c.  they  may  be  palled  through  water  rendered  flightly 
acidulous  with  nitrous,  or  what  is  ftiil  better,  acetous  acid, 
without  materially  impairing  the  ftrength  of  the  mordant. 

The  white  is  compleatly  freed  from  the  oxyd  of  copper 
by  this  fl'ght  fouring,  and  takes  no  ftain  in  the  dye  copper, 
when  the  black  is  railed  with  furnac  and  logwood. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  goods,  before  fouring, 
ffiould  be  compleatly  freed  from  all  fupeifiuous  pafte,  either 
of  the  black  or  white  ; and  the  iron,  by  repeated  hot  water- 
ing, at  a temperature  of  140°,  oxygenated  as  highly  as  pof- 
fible.  In  this  ftate  it  is  fcarcely  foluble,  either  in  nitrous  or 
acetous  acids,  and  will  bear  weak  folutions  of  them  15  or 
ao  minutes. 

Of  Re  fifing  Mordants. 

When  a pale  blue  is  intended  to  exhibit  other  colours 
on  the  ground,  as  red,  pink,  yellow,  orange,  &c.  the  pafte 
or  referve  is  often  mixed  with  a mordant  capable  of  pro- 
ducing thefe  colours  in  the  dye  copper. 

The  common  pafte  alone  will  produce  a yellow  with  weld, 
quercitron  bark,  fuftic,  &c.  if  the  piece  be  ftmply  rinfed  and 
walhed  before  dyeing. 

In  this  cafe  the  oxyd  of  copper  which  remains  in  the 
cloth  attracts  the  colouring  matter,  and  though  it  is  greatly 
inferior  as  a mordant,  to  the  acetate  of  alumine,  yet,  with 
care  and  management,  it  is  capable  of  producing,  with 
weld,  a pale  and  beautiful  yellow.  The  only  difficulty  con- 
■fifts  in  getting  the  colour  even,  and  this  is  beft  attained  by 
employing  thofe  folutions  of  copper  which  are  moft  foluble, 
and  ufing  them  fomewhat  ftrongtr  than  is  merely  neceffary 
to  refill  the  vat. 

When  dipped,  the  goods  (hould  be  well  rinfed  in  the* 
river  1 5 or  20  minutes,  and  afterwards  rinfed  off  in  a copper 
of  warm  water,  with  a Ihovel  full  of  cow-dung.  Too  much 
dung,  or  too  great  heat,  will  injure  the  yellow,  the  tempera- 
ture ftiould  not  exceed  ioo°,  and  after  winching  again  in 
the  river,  they  fhonSd  be  dyed  at  a heat  conliderably  below 
this,  if  weld  is  ufed,  and  not  exceeding  7^  or  80  if  dyed 
v/ith  bark.  \. 

Oxyd  of  copper,  when  dyed  at  a high  temperature,  in- 
variably becomes  dull,  efpecially  when  bark  or  fumac  are 
employed.  With  weld  there  is  lefs  rifle  of  injuring  the 
brightnefs  of  the  yellow,  but  long  continued  heat  impairs 
it  greatly. 

This  mordant  does  not  at  ail  anfwer  for  reds;  with  mad- 
der it  affords  a dull  wine-coloured  dye,  and  with  brazil, 
peachwood,  and  cochineal,  dull,  heavy  colours,  more  in- 
clining to  pompadour  or  chocolate  than  red.  When  nrxed, 
even  in  fmall  proportions,  with  the  common  aluminous  mor* 
dant,  its  effects  are  very  viable,  when  dyed  with  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  drugs. 

It  is  neverthekfs  employed  for  deep  full  reds,  upon  pale 
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blue  ground,  according  to  the  following  formula,  which  is 
excellent  for  a yellow  or  orange  : — 

Diffolve  a lbs,  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  2- lbs.  of  alum, 
in  a gallon  of  water;  pour  off  the  folution  from  the  pre- 
cipitate, and  add  8 ozs.  of  fulphate  of  copper  ; thicken  with 

1 Jib.  of  (larch,  and  4 lbs.  of  fine  pipe-clay.  When  cool, 
drain  the  pafte  through  a cloth  or  fieve,  and  give  the  goods 
fix  days  age  before  dipping.  Dip  three  minutes  in  a well- 
coniitioned  vat,  and  transfer  the  frame  from  thence  inftantly 
to  the  water-vat. — Rinfe  off,  and  prepare  for  dyeing  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before  directed. 

The  following  formula  is  in  ufe  for  refilling  reds  or  yel- 
lows : — Diffolve  in  one  gallon  of  warm  water  3!  lbs.  of 
acetate  of  lead,  and  5 lbs  of  alum;  thicken  it  (with  the 
precipitate  in)  with  the  beft  Senegal  gurn,  and  add  2 ozs.  of 
white  arfenic,  ground  as  fine  as  flour ; 4 ozs.  of  common 
fait,  and  4 ozs.  of  corrofive  fubiimate.  Give  the  goods  two 
or  three  days  age  before  dipping,  and  keep  them  from  three 
to  five  minutes  in  a good  vat,  or  lefs,  if  you  can  get  the 
fiiade  of  blue  required.  Plunge  them  in  the  water-vat  the 
inftant  they  are  taken  up,  and  rinfe  and  finiflr  as  before. 

Bark  or  weld  drabs  and  dives,  as  they  do  not  lo  foon 
fhew  any  flight  tinge  of  blue  which  may  have  penetrated 
the  pafte,  may  be  Amply  thickened  with  good  ltarch,  and 
from  12  to  16  ozs.  of  fuet  per  gallon,  to  enable  them  the 
better  to  refill  the  vat.  If  this  fhouid  not  fuffice,  from  2 
to  4 ozs.  of  fulphate  of  copper  may  be  added,  but  it  muft 
be  obferved,  that  this  will  change  the  hue  of  the  drab,  and 
make  it  more  an  olive.  A little  pipe-clay,  not  more  than 

2 lbs.  per  gallon,  may  be  employed  alfo  with  advantage.  It 
is  very  efficacious  in  keeping  out  the  dye,  and,  in  fo  fmall  a. 
quantity,  will  not  materially  affedl  the  fullnefs  and  evennefs 
of  the  mordant. 

Solutions  of  tin,  more  efpecially  the  nitro-muriatic,  are 
employed  by  fome  calico-printers,  in  conjimflion  with  the 
aluninous  mordant,  for  refilling  reds  and  yellows.  They 
are  not  very  powerful  in  keeping  out  the  blue,  and,  with 
madder,  afford  but  feeble  colours  : the  yellow  they  produce 
is  bright,  but  pale. 

In  general,  thofe  folutions  which  are  moft  efficacious  in 
refilling  the  vat,  are  the  word  mordants,  as  thofe  of  copper 
for  example  ; but  as  they  will  bear  a long  dip,  and  the 
evennefs  of  the  blue  is  thereby  enfured,  this  advantage,  in 
one  colour,  is  confidered  as  fufficient  compenfation  for  want 
of  brilliancy  in  the  other.  The  common  aluminous  mor- 
dant, thickened  with  gum  and  a little  pipe-clay,  or  with 
ftarch  and  pipe-clay,  forms  infinitely  the  belt  mordant,  and 
will  refill  the  vat  a few  feconds,  but  not  fufficiently  long  to 
make  the  work  fecure.  The  recent  improvement  in  this 
kind  of  dipping,  however,  by  the  ufe  of  warm  vats,  has 
removed  a great  many  difficulties,  and  enabled  fome  calico- 
printers  to  produce  work  of  very  fuperior  merit. 

The  great  and  the  only  advantage  attending  warm  vats, 
is  the  celerity  with  which  the  dye  penetrates  the  cloth ; fo 
that  all  the  effecl  of  a fix  minutes’  dip  in  a cold  vat,  may, 
in  a warm  one,  be  obtained  in  the  fame  number  of  ieccnds. 
The  frame,  in  fadl,  is  plunged  in  only  for  a moment,  and 
inftantly  taken  up;  and,  in  this  fliort  fpace,  the  vat,  how- 
ever ftrons,  has  not  time  to  penetrate  the  pafte  or  mordant. 

The  vats  may  be  varioufly  heated,  as  beft  luits  the  mature 
of  the  eftabiilhment.  Steam  affords  the  moft  eafy  and  effi- 
cacious means,  and  may  either  be  thrown  into  the  vat  through 
a pipe  and  valves,  in  which  cafe  the  fteam  itfelf  is  condenled 
in,  and  mingles  with  the  folution  of  indigo,  or  the  vat  may- 
be in  part  furrounded  with  a cafing,  into  which  the  fteam 
may  be  admitted,  and  give  out  its  heat,  without  filling  the 
vat  with  condenfed  water. 
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The  firft  is  the  fimpleft  and  mod  economical  mode;  bat 
it  requires  certain  precautions  which  the  other  does  not.  In 
the  firft  place,  before  the  ileam  is  admitted  into  it,  the  boiler 
fhouid  be  blown , that  is,  compleatly  emptied  of  air  ; for  if  it 
panes  along  with  the  fleam  into  a vat,  the  indigo  will  be 
revived,  and  precipitated  from  the  folution,  and  the  vat  ren- 
dered unfit  for  dipping.  In  the  fecond  place,  if  the  vat, 
when  cold,  is  only  of  the  proper  ilrength,  the  admiffion  of 
fo  much  (team,  and  confequently  of  condenfed  water,  as  will 
be  neceffary  to  raife  it  to  the  temperature  required,  will 
weaken  it  confiderably  ; and  laftly,  fome  inconvenience  may 
arife  from  this  great  accumulation  of  condenfed  water,  un- 
lefs  due  allowance- be  made  before  it  is  admitted,  and  care 
be  taken  never  to  turn  it  in  when  the  vat  is  full. 

The  fecond  mode  is  fubjeft  to  none  of  thefe  inconve- 
niences. The  vat  can  neither  be  weakened  by  air  from  the 
boiler,  nor  by  condenfed  water,  fince  the  heat  is  tranfmitted 
wholly  through  the  cafing.  The  expence,  however,  is  very 
confiderable  ; ilill  it  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  plan  which 
fome  printers  have  adopted,  of  conff  ruiting  call  iron  vats, 
and  heating  them  bv  furnaces  built  underneath. 

The  temperature  at  which  they  can  be  employed,  varies 
according  to  the  kind  of  work,  and  the  power  which  the 
patte  poffeffcs  of  refilling  a hot  vat. 

From  60  to  8o°  will  be  fufficient  for  moll  purpofes,  and  a 
vat  of  tolerable  Ilrength  will,  at  the  latter  temperature,  pro- 
duce a good  blue  in  ten  or  fifteen  feconds. 

Of  coloured  Pajle. 

By  mixing  both  colouring  matter  and  mordant  with  the 
referve,  we  obtain  paftes  which  at  the  fame  time  communi- 
cate colour  to  the  cloth,  and  refill  the  blue;  not  only 
faving  the  necefiny  of  dyeing,  but  enabling  us  to  form  com- 
binations of  colours,  incompatible  by  any  other  procefs. 
This  branch  of  blue  dipping  is  fill  in  its  infancy,  and  little 
has  yet  been  done  towards  its  perfection.  We  fliall  there- 
fore have  little  elfe  to  do  in  treating  of  this  part  of  ourfub- 
jeft,  but  to  fate  the  few  facls  on  which  it  is  founded,  and 
fuggeft  fome  hints  for  its  future  improvement. 

if  a folution  of  fulpfcate  or  acetate  of  iron  be  mixed  with 
the  referve  or  palte  for  white,  it  will,  when  dipped  and  rinfed 
off,  leave  a buff  or  orange  fain,  not  very  ilrong,  indeed,  nor 
always  very  even  ; but  applicable  and  ufefui  in  fome  cafes. 
This  pafte  has  been  long  known  and  employed. 

If  inftead  of  acetate  of  iron  a ffrong  deco&ion  of  bark, 
or  French  or  Turkey  berries,  be  mixed  with  the  referve,  a 
yellow  will  be  obtained,  full,  but  iefs  bright,  than  when  railed 
in  the  weld  copper. 

Thus  by  combining  different  colouring  matters  with  the 
mordants  proper  for  fixing  them  on  cloth,  and  alfo  with  fub- 
liances  which  have  the  property  of  refilling  the  blue  dye, 
various  coloured  paftes  will  be  obtained. 

The  folutions  of  tin,  from  their  forming  combinations 
with  mod  colouring  fubftances  which  are  but  little  affedled 
by  acids,  feem  likely  to  be  of  confiderable  ufe  in  the  compo- 
fition  of  paftes  of  this  description.  The  muriate  of  tin  de- 
itroys  the  refilling  power  of  folutions  of  copper  by  de-oxyge- 
nating  them  ; but  the  nitro-muriate,  or  highly  oxygenated 
folutions,  produce  rather  a contrary  effedl  ; they  are  thefe 
which  Ihouid  therefore  be  tried. 

Of  China  Blue. 

The  procefs  for  China  bine  dipping  confifts  in  applying 
finely  ground  indigo,  in  its  crude  and  undiffoived  date,  upon 
the  cloth,  and  fixing  it  by  alternate  immerfions  in  folutions 
ef  fulphate  of. iron  and  lime. 

The  fame  thing  takes  place  upon  the  cloth,  that  is  effected 


in  the  ordinary  blue  vat  when  indigo  is  diffolved  $ in  both 
cafes  the  indigo  is  de-oxygenated,  and  prepared  for  folution 
by  the  copperas,  and  afterwards  diffolved  by  the  lime. 

The  different  (hades  of  colour  in  China  blue  dipping  are 
produced  by  reducing,  more  or  lefs,  the  ftandard  colour, 
which  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner. 

id.  Grind  in  a metal  pot  with  balls,  or  by  any  other  con- 
trivance, TO  lbs.  of  good  indigo,  8 lbs.  of  good  copperas, 
and  5 lbs.  of  orpiment,  with  2 gallons  of  water;  when  the 
whole  is  nearly  ground,  add  two  quarts  of  very  thick  folu- 
tion ot  gum  fenegal,  and  grind  a few  hours  longer. 

2d.  Prepare  a folution  of  fulphate  of  iron  by  diffolving 
2 lbs.  in  a gallon  of  water,  adding  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
pot-afties,  and  fuffering  the  precipitate,  if  there  is  any,  to 
mb  fide,  reduce  tne  gro.und  blue  (No.  1)  with  as  much  of 
this  clear  folution  (No.  2)  a3  will  bring  it  to  a proper  con- 
fidence for  working,  and  print  with  this  for  the  dark  full 
blue.  When  dipped,  this  colour  will  have  nearly  the  effedl 
of  black,  efpecially  in  fmall  bodies. 

For  pale  blue,  reduce  the  ftandard  with  10,  15,  or  20  mea- 
fures  ot  the  foiution  cf  copperas,  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
acetate  of  iron,  or  common  iron  liquor  thickened  with  gum. 
With  50,  60,  or  even  90  meafurcs  of  fulphate  and  acetate 
cf  iron,  one  meafure  of  the  ftandard  blue  will  give  very  good 
(hades  of  pale  blue.  When  the  pattern,  whether  block  or 
p.ate,  will  not  work  in  gum,  a portion  of  the  acetate  of  iron 
mult  be  thickened  with  (larch,  or  flour,  and  ground  up  in 
tne  mill  with  its  due  proportion  of  the  ftandard.  When 
worked  on  plates,  wooden  doctors,  efpecially  lime  tree,  are 
preferred  to  fteel  ones ; they  clean  the  plate  much  better, 
and  give  a fine  neat  impreffion. 

1 he  vats  are  of  the  fame  form,  and  generally  of  the  fame 
dimenfions,  as  thofe  before  deferibed  ; they  are,  however, 
never  lined  with  lead  ; wood,  or  ftone,  being  confidered  fuf- 
ficiently  fecure  for  folutions  of  little  value,  comoared  with 
thole  of  indigo,  1 hey  are  difpofed  in  a line,  a copperas 
vat,  and  a lime  vat  alternately  ; or  when  the  mode  of  dipping 
allows  it,  a lime  vat  between  two  copperas  vats,  forming  a 
fyllem  in  which  two  frames  are  worked;  the  lime  vat  being 
thus  kept  conflantly  employed,  the  copperas  vats  only  alter- 
nately. 1 he  copperas  vats  are  made  up  of  different 
ft rengths,  according  to  the  work  intended  to  be  done  ; ftrong 
thick  good*,  fuch  as  Marfeilles  quilting,  See.  require  ftronger 
vats  than  caucoes  and'muflins.  The  firft  require  the  folu- 
tion to  be  of  ipe.  gravity  1040,  the  latter  about  1030. 
Thefe  are  the  moll  economical  points,  but  good  work  may 
be  done  at  any  point  between  1025  and  1050.  Lower  than 
1025>  the  colour  will  be  pale  and  faint,  though  even  ; and 
higher  than  1050,  it  is  liable  to  be  uneven,  fome  parts  being 
very  deep  and  tuli , and  others  mealiy  and  fpoiled. 

The  lime  vats  are  fet  with  fine  lifted  quick  lime,  recently 
flaked,  in  the  proportion  of  150  ibs.  to  1000  gallons  of 
water. 

When  the  pieces  are  hooked,  and  properly  arranged  on 
the  frame,  they  are  entered  firft  into  the  lime,  and  the  dip- 
ping proceeds  as  follows. 

1.  Entry  in  the  lime  vat  3 minutes. 

2.  in  copperas  vat  30 

3 • iu  lime  vat  10 

4*  in  copperas  vat  30 

5*  in  lime  vat  20 

6.  in  copperas  vat  45 

7-  in  lime  vat  45 

During  the  firft  five  minutes  in  the  lime,  the  frame  muff 
be  gently  rocked,  or  moved  up  and  down,  then  drawn  up  and 
tightened.  The  vat,  both  now,  and  at  every  fubfequent  dip, 
is  well  raked  up  before  the  frame  is  entered.  When  entered 
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iti  the  copperas  vat,  rock  five  or  fix  times,  to  detach  the  loofe 
lime  from  the  piece. 

At  the  fecond  entry  in  the  lime,  rock  the  whole  time. 

At  the  feco.nd,  and  every  fucceeding  entry  in  the  coppem 
vat,  rock  five  or  fix  times  as  before,  to  detach  the  lime. 

At  the  third  and  fourth  entry  in  the  Lme,  rock  five  or  fix 
minutes,  and  now  and  then. 

The  reafon  for  finilhing  out  of  the  lime,  is  to  keep  the 
frames  and  hooks  free  from  the  ruff  and  incruilation  of  the 
copperas,  which  it  loofens,  and  renders  more  eafy  to  detach 
and  clean  ; with  refpeft  to  raifing  the  colour,  it  makes  no 
difference  whatever. 

When  the  piece  comes  from  the  copperas  vat  the  fecond 
time  into  the  lime,  it  will  appear  a grafs  green  coiour,  if  there 
be  a proper  quantity  of  lime  in  the  vac.  If  too  little,  the 
piece  will  appear  yellowilh,  and  more  lime  mull  be  added. 

lake  off  the  pieces  quickly  after  the  lall  dip,  and  winch 
them  b rifely  in  the  water-pit  a minute  or  two  at  the  inoft. 
Get  them  into  the  fours,  and  after  winching  over  twice  or 
thrice,  let  them  he  an  hour  or  two,  after  which  winch  again 
four  or  five  times,  and  wafb  well  in  the  wheel.  Hot  water 
them,  and  wheel  again  before  hot  fouring,  which  is  done  in 
a four  of  fpec.  gravity  1015,  heated  to  1800.  Winch  the 
goods  four  or  five  minutes  in  this,  after  which  waih,  hot 
water,  &c.  and  finifh  for  drying. 

If  the  goods  are  kept  too  long  out  of  the  cold  four  af- 
ter the  lall  dip,  the  oxyd  of  iron,  with  which  they  are 
coated,  oxygenates  very  rapidly,  and  the  cloth  becomes  buff 
or  orange.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  the  iron  is  difengaged, 
and  not  without  long  and  very  flrong  hot  fouring. 

I he  cold  fours  foon  become  foul  with  the  loofe  fuper- 
fluous  indigo,  which  is  detached,  and  unfits  them  for  light 
goods,  long  before  the  acid  is  faturated. 

In  this  cafe  it  is  economical  to  add  two  or  three  fhovels 
full  of  fine  well-beaten  c ay,  previoufly  rrrxed  up  with 
water  ; when  this  is  well  incorporated  with  the  fours, 
and  fuffered  co.  fubfide,  it  carries  down  with  it  great  part 
of  the  floating  indigo,  and  renders  them  fit  for  ufe  again. 
After  every  day’s  work  the  lime  and  copperas  vats  mull  be 
refreihed. 

From  25  to  35  lbs.  of  fitted  lime,  according  to  the  fize 
of  the  vat,  and  the  number  ot  puces  that  have  been  palled 
through  it,  mull  be  added  every  night. 

No  harm  can  arife  from  excels  of  lime,  excepting  the 
unneceffary  expence  of  more  than  is  required,  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  fediment  or  mud  in  the  vat  which  will  foon  re- 
quire removing. 

Ten  pounds  of  copperas  are  generally  added  for  every 
piece  of  calico  that  is  dipped.  This  is  fufpended  at  the 
furface  in  a wicker  ballcet,  and  fuffered  to  remain  till  all  is 
dilF-lved.  It  is  quite  unneceffary  to  rake  up  the  vat,  a3 
the  frefh  additions  of  copperas  will  incorporate  uniformly 
without  ftirring,  which,  by  muddying  the  vat,  may  do  mif- 
chief.  Care  mull  be  taken  to  ufe  the  hydrometer  frequently 
to  correct  any  deficiency  or  excefs  which  may  arife  in  the  fp. 
gr.  of  the  folution  of  fulphate  of  iron. 

In  making  new  or  frelli  copperas  vats,  after  having 
brought  them  to  the  ftandard  on  the  hydrometer,  add  to 
every  1000  gallons  four  or  five  gallons  of  the  lime  vat 
(raked  up)  and  one  pound  of  potalh.  This  is  to  neutral- 
ize the  fuperabundant  acid  of  the  copperas. 

The  grafs  green  Yorkfhire  copperas  is  the  bed  for  this 
purpofe,  it  contains  the  leall  free  acid ; the  pale  whitiffi 
green  is  the  word,  and  when  fuch  is  nfed  it  will  be  proper 
occafionally  to  throw  into  the  vat  about  one  pound  of  potalh, 
and  four  or  five  gallons  cf  muddy  lime  water. 


When  daily  worked  the  lime  vat3  fhouid  be  emptied  out, 
and  wholly  renewed  once  a month  at  lead. 

The  copperas  vats  are  never  wholly  emptied,  but  when  the 
mud  accumulates  fo  a3  to  be  troublefome  and  endanger  the 
fafety  of  the  work  by  reding  on  the  lower  edge  of  the 
piece,  it  mud  be  taken  out  with  a fcoop  or  ffiovel  proper 
for  the  purpofe. 

The* ground  of  thofe  goods  which  fhew  much  white  will 
in  general  be  iufficiently  clear  when  finifhed  according  to 
the  preceding  directions  , the  white  is  however  greatly  im- 
p-wed by  a gentle  foaping,  and  one  or  two  days  expofure 
on  the  grafs. 

In  general,  better  work  may  be  produced  in  the  winter 
months  than  in  lummer : in  hot  weather,  the  colour  is 
1 'able  to  be  uneven,  patched  and  meaily,  the  caufe  of 
this  has  not  been  well  afeertained,  though,  in  all  probability, it 
arifis  from  the  increafed  aftion  of  the  fulphate  of  iron  and 
lime  at  an  increafed  temperature  : it  is  not  unlikely  that 
weaker  copperas  vats  v.oul'd  be  found  to  aft  better  in  ium- 
mer  than  itrong  ones,  as  the  c fife  ft  of  temperature  would 
thereby  in  fome  degree  be  counteracted. 

From  the  nature  of  the  procefs  of  China  blue  dipping, 
it  mud  be  evident  that  it  mud  precede  any  other  applica- 
tion of  col  -urs  to  which  the  cloth  is  intended  to  be  fubjefted. 
If,  for  indance,  reds  or  yellows  are  to  be  introduced,  thefe 
mud  follow  the  operation  of  dipping;  as  they  would  inevi- 
tably be  ruined  by  repeated  immerfion  in  copperas  and 
lime,  or  wholly  d-ffharged  by  cold  and  hot  fouring 

Hipping,  in  Magnetics,  is  a certain  degree  of  inclination, 
which  a magnet  or  magnetic  body,  be  it  natural  or  artificial, 
endeavours  to  attain  in  mod  parts  of  the  world.  Amongfl 
the  properties  of  a magnet,  this  of  its  dipping  undoubtedly 
is  one  of  the  mod  admirable  ; but  with  a magnet  already 
pofftffed  of  its  charafteriftic  properties,  this  dipping  is  not 
eafiiy  difeerned;  it  being  difficult  to  fay,  whether  the  incli- 
nation of  one  of  its  extremities  below  the  horizontal  plane, 
and  of  courfe  the  elevation  of  its  oppofite  extremity  above 
that  plane,  is  owing  to  the  magnetic  virtue,  or  to  the  want  of 
mechanical  balance,  (viz.  to  its  being  heavier  on  one  fide  of 
the  fulciment  than  on  the  other,)  and  it  was  evidently  on  this 
account  that  the  dipping  of  the  magnet  was  not  difeovered 
fo  foon  as  its  property  ot  direfting  itfelf  north  and  fouth,  or 
nearly  fo.  See  Magnetism. 

The  ealieft  method  of  obferving  this  magnetics]  property 
is  as  follows.  Sufpend  an  oblong  and  unmagnetic  piece  of 
fteel  either  upon  a vertical  pointed  wire,  after  the  manner  of 
a common  compafs-needle,  or  by  fadening  a fine  thread  to  its 
middle  ; fo  that  'he  oblong  piece  of  lleei  may  remain  perfectly 
balanced,  and  of  courfe  horizontal.  (A  common  oblong 
fewing-'needlc,  having  a thread  fattened  to  its  middle,  will 
anfwer  fufficiently  well.)  Then  let  this  piece  ot  Reel  or 
needle  be  rendered  magnetic  by  the  mere  application  of  two 
powerful  magnetic  bars  to  its  extremities;  taking  particular 
care  riot  to  difturb  its  point  of  fufpenfion  ; and  when  this 
has  been  done,  and  the  magnets  have  been  removed,  the  piece 
of  fteei  or  needle  will  no  longer  remain  in  an  horizontal  fi- 
vuation,  but  one  of  its  extremities  will  dip ; 'hat  is,  will  in- 
cline itfelf  below  the  horizontal  plane,  and  its  oppofite  extre- 
mity will  raife  itfelf  above  that  plane,  making  an  angle  with 
it  which  is  different  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  in 
fome  places  it  vanifhes  ; that  is,  the  needle  will  remain  hori- 
zontal. This  angle  is  alio  various  in  the  fame  fixed  place  at 
different  times  ; this  latter  variation  however  is  but  trifling. 

In  England,  the  north  end  of  the  magnet  tends  downwards. 

A clearer  idea  of  the  different  inclinations  of  the  magnet, 
or  magRetized  Reel,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
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ef  the  caufe  upon  which  that  phenomenon  depends,  may  be 
derived  from  the  following  experiment.  Take  a globular  mag- 
net, N S,  Plate  IV.  Magnetifm  jg.  22,  commonly  called  a ter- 
rella,  or  a magnetic  fteel  bar,  N S ,jg.  23.  (for  by  drawing  a 
circle  round  thelai ter,  one  may  eafily  figure  to  himfelf  the  form 
of  a globular  magnet.)  The  extremity  N of  this  terreila,  or 
Heel  bar,  is  its  north  pole,  and  the  extremity  S its  fouth  pole  ; 
and  A is  its  middle  or  equator.  P ace  it  upon  a table  as 
C D;  then  take,  another  fmall  and  oblong  magnet,  or  a com- 
mon fewing-needle  rendered  magnetic  ; fuipend  it  by  fatten- 
ing a fine  thread  to  its  middle,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  remain 
in  an  horizontal  poi'ition  when  not  influenced  by  any  other 
magnet.  Now,  if  the  faid  fmall  magnet,  being  held  by  the 
upper  partrof  the  thread,  be  brought  jutt  over  the  middle  of 
the  large  magnet,  within  two  or  three  inches  of  it  ; you  will 
find  that  it  will  turn  itfelf  fo  as  to  directt  its  fouth  pole  s to- 
wards the  north  pole  N of  the  large  magnet,  and  its  north 
pole  n towards  the  fouth  pole  S of  the  large  one ; it  being  a 
well-known  law  in  magnetics,  that  poles  of  different  denomi- 
nations attraft  each  other.  It  will  be  farther  obferved.that  the 
fmall  magnet,  whilft  kept  jutt  over  the  middle  A of  the  large 
magnet,  will  remain  parallel  to  it  or  to  its  magnetic  axis  ; for 
in  that  cafe  the  poles  of  the  fmall  magnet  are  equally  at- 
tracted by  the  contrary  poles  of  the  large  magnet,  which  are 
equidiftant  from  the  former.  But  if  the  fmall  magnet  be 
moved  a little  nearer  to  one  end  than  to  the  other  of  the 
large  magnet,  then  one  of  the  poles  of  the  forrmr,  namely, 
that  which  is  nearett  to  the  contrary  pole  of  the  latter,  wid 
incline  itfelf  towards  it ; and  of  courfe  the  other  extremity 
will  be  elevated  above  the  horizon.  This  inclination  of  the 
fmall  magnet  will  be  found  to  increafe  in  proportion  as  it 
ia  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  one  of  the  poles  N or  S; 
and,  at  latt,  if  it  be  brought  diredtly  oppofite  to  one  of  thofe 
poles,  it  will  turn  its  contrary  pole  towards  it,  and  will  place 
itfelf  in  the  fame  ftraight  line  with  the  axis  of  the  large 
magnet,  as  is  indicated  by  the  figures  22  and  23,  wherein  the 
like  parts  are  denoted  by  the  fame  letters. 

It  mutt  now  be  obferved,  that  all  the  fadls  that  have  hi- 
therto been  noticed  relative  to  the  fubjedl  of  magnetifm,  tend 
to  prove,  that  the  whole  earth  is,  or  mutt  be  confidered  as  a 
large  magnet;  having  its  magnetic  poles,  magnetic  equator, 
&e.  : hence  a magnetic  needle,  or  any  other  magnet  what- 
ever, fituated  on  different  parts  of  the  earth’s  furface,  in- 
clines, or  tends  to  incline,  the  one  or  the  other  of  its  extremi- 
ties, towards  the  horizon,  or  towards  the  axis  of  the  earth,  in 
the  fame  manner  and  for  the  fame  reafons  that  compelled 
the  fmall  magnet  ns  of  the  preceding  experiment  to  affume 
its  various  direftions  when  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large 
magnet  N S.  For,  admitting  that  the  north  pole  of  the  earth 
is  poffeffed  of  a fouth  magnetic  polarity,  and  that  the  op- 
pofite pole  is  poffeffed  of  a north  magnetic  polarity,  it  fol- 
lows, as  is  confirmed  by  adlual  experience,  that  when  a mag- 
net, properly  fhaped  and  properly  fufpended,  is  kept  near  the 
equator  of  the  earth,  it  mutt  remain  in  an  horizontal  fitua- 
tion  ; that  if  it  be’  moved  nearer  to  one  of  the  poles  of  the 
earth,  it  mutt  incline  one  of  its  extremities  ; namely,  that 
which  is  poffeffed  of  the  contrary  magnetic  polarity  ; that  the 
faid  inclination  nuift  increafe  in  proportion  as  the  magnet,  or 
magnetic  needie,  recedes  from  the  equator  of  the  earth ; and, 
laftly.  that  when  brought  juft  over  either  of  the  magnetic 
poles  of  the  earth,  it  mutt  Hand  perpendicular  to  the  ground; 
viz.  in  the  lame  ftraight  line  with  the  axis  of  the  earth. 

/.The  reader  mutt  not  be  furpvifed  to  hear  that  a fouth 
raagnetilm  is  attributed  to  the  north  pole  of  the  earth  ; it 
being  only  meant,  that  it  has  a magnetic  polarity  contrary  to 
that  end  of  the  magnetic  needle  which  is  directed  towards  it ; 
and  as  we  call  the  fame  end  of  the  needle  a north  magnetic 


pole,  we  mutt  of  neceffity  attribute  a contrary  power,  that, 
is,  a feuth  magnetic  polarity,  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
earth. — With  a proper  change  of  names,  the  fame  remark 
mutt  be  applied  to  the  fouthern  part  of  the  earth  ; viz.  it 
mutt  be  confidered  as  being  poffeffed  of  a north  magnetic  po- 
larity. 

By  a little  attentive  confideration  it  will  be  eafily  compre- 
hended, that  the  true  and  natural  fituation  of  a magnet,  or 
magnetic  needle,  is  a combination  of  its  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal direction  ; viz.  the  magnetic  needle  endeavours  to  place 
it-felf  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  in  a direc- 
tion more  or  lefs  inclined  to  the  horizon,  according  as  it  hap- 
pens to  be  fituated,  nearer  to  or  farther  from  any  of  the 
magnetic  poles  of  the  eaith.  And  this  natural  direftion  of 
the  magnet  is  called  the  magnetical  line.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  obferve  the  true  dipping  of  the  magnet,  the  magnetic 
needle,  or  oblong  magnet,  mutt  be  placed  in  the  magnetic 
meridian  ; viz.  in  the  ufual  direction  of  the  compafs  at  the 
place  of  obfervation  ; otherwife  the  inclination  of  the  mag- 
net will  be  greater  than  it  ought  to  be,  as  may  be  eafily  de- 
rived from  a due  confideration  of  the  combined  forces  which 
aft  upon  it.  Hitherto  we  have  confidertd  the  earth  as  an 
uniform  and  regular  magnet,  having  the  magnetic  poles  in  its 
real  poles,  and  its  magnetic  equator  in  its  true  or  eftronomi- 
cal  equator.  And  if  fuch  were  the  cafe,  the  dipping  angle, 
which  the  magnetic  needle  makes  with  the  horizon,  would 
bear  a certain  determined  ratio  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  ; 
fo  that  by  o'oferving  that  angle,  the  latitude  of  the  place 
might  be  deduced  from  it,  without  the  need  of  any  aftrono- 
mical  obfervation,  which  would  prove  of  the  utmcfl  advan- 
tage to  navigators  ; the  cafe,  however,  is  far  different,  as  will 
be  more  particularly  noticed  in  the  fequel.  For  the  prefent 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  mention,  that  after  the  difeovery  of 
the  dipping  property  of  the  magnet,  fanguine  expeftations 
were  entertained  refpedting  the  advantages  which  might  be 
derived  from  it,  and  it  was  imagined,  that  not  only  the  lati- 
tude, but  the  longitude  alfo  of  the  place  of  obfervation,  might 
be  indicated  by  the  dipping  angle  of  the  magnetic  needle  ; 
for  though  it  foon  appeared,  that  neither  the  magnetic 
poles,  nor  the  magnetic  equator,  of  the  earth,  coincided 
with  its  true  poles  and  true  equator  ; yet  that  very  fame  cir- 
cumftance  feemed  to  furnifh  the  method  of  determining  the 
longitude;  which  method  was  grounded  upon  the  following 
principle  ; viz.  that  if  the  magnetic  poles,  though  different 
from  the  real  poles  of  the  earth,  be  either  fixed  in  other 
places,  or  do  move  with  any  regularity,  it  follows  that  the 
magnetic  equator  mutt  likewife  differ  from  the  real  equator  ; 
and  muft  cut  it  at  a certain  angle  ; therefore,  in  the  fame  pa- 
rallel of  latitude,  but  in  different  longitudes,  the  dipping 
angle  of  the  magnet  muff  be  different ; hence,  by  obferving 
the  dipping  angle  of  the  magnet  at  any  particular  place, 
the  longitude  of  the  place  would  thereby  be  indicated.  Im- 
preffed  with  this  idea,  during  a long  period,  fubfequent  to 
the  difeovery  of  the  dipping  of  the  magnet,  the  fcientific 
world  made  various  and  ftrenuous  exertions  for  the  purpofe 
of  rendering  that  magnetic  property  fubfervient  to  naviga- 
tion. Innumerable  calculations  were  made,  and  various  in- 
ftruments  were  contrived.  Mr.  Henry  Band,  a dittinguifhed 
teacher  of  the  art  of  navigation  in  London,  calculated  a ta- 
ble of  latitudes  correfponding  to  every  five  minutes  of  fhe  in- 
clination of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  it  was  given  out,  that 
with  this  Mr.  Bond’s  table,  a good  dipping  needle,  and  the 
latitude  of  the  place  of  obfervation,  one  might  determine  the 
longitude  of  any  place  in  the  world.  Phil.  Trans,  v.  viii. 
p.  6065.  Mr.  Bond  was  not  the  only  projector  of  the  kind. 
Meffrs.  Dittcn,  Whifton,  and  many  ethers  followed  his  ex- 
ample. Some  were  pofitive,  others  doubtful,  and  a few 
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eauflmis  perfonS  patiently  awaited  the  refult  of  experience  ; 
but  the  refttlt  of  aftual  experiments  foon  proved  the  im- 
practicability, or  the  infufTiciency,  of  the  projefts,  whic' 
were  of  courfe  gradually  neglefted,  and  we  e la itly  even  *- 
diculed  by  the  facetious  Dean  Swift.  The  principal  (T^ft 
of  calculation  is  to  determine  the  nature  of  a curve  hich 
might  pal’s  through  the  poles  of  a large  magnet,  .nd  to 
which  curve  a fmall  magnetic  needle  may  be  a tangent  at 
any  point  of  it3  courfe.  Or,  in  cafe  of  the  earth,  to  ca’cu- 
late  the  inclination  which  the  nebdle  muft  have  in  any  parti- 
cular point  of  its  furface.  The  data,  however,  upon  which 
thefe  calculations  mult  be  grounded,  are  uncertain.  The 
magnetic  needle  is  afted  upon  by  both  poles  of  the  earth, 
and  the  law  of  that  aftion  is  by  no  means  well  known  ; 
though  it  appears,  both  from  experiments  and  calculation, 
that,  molt  probably,  the  force  of  each  po!e  varies  in  the  in- 
verfe  duplicate  ratio  of  the  diltance.  See  Mr.  Lambert’s 
experiments  and  calculations  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Berlin  for  1756,  and  his  fecond  dilfertation  in  the  22d 
volume  of  the  fame.  We  might  refer  our  readers  to  other 
works,  and  we  might  aifo  infert  proper  fpecimens  of  the  cal- 
culations that  have  been  propofcd  and  aftually  made  ; but 
fince  the  projects  are  neither  eftabhfned  upon  urqueftion- 
able  principles,  nor  are  they  at  all  fatisfaftory,  we  fhall 
not  fwell  this- article  by  the  introduction  of  intricate  invefti- 
gaticns. 

In  (hort,  it  appears,  from  the  concurrence  of  all  the  moft 
accurate  experiments  and  obfervations  that  have  been  made 
upon  land  as  well  as  at  fea,  ift,  that  the  earth  is  not  an  uni- 
form or  regular  magnet,  but  a very  irregular  one  ; for  the 
ferruginous  parts  of  it,  (from  the  joint  aftion  of  which  the 
magnetifmof  the  whole  arifes,)are  irregularly  difpofed  through 
it  ; whence  it  arifes,  that  according  as  the  magnetic  needle 
is  nearer  to  or  farther  from  any  ferruginous  matter,  fo  it  is 
more  or  leis  influenced  by  it.  2dly,  the  magnetic  poles 
of  the  earth  are  neither  diametrically  oppofite  to  each  other, 
nor  indeed  have  philofophers  as  yet  been  able  to  determine 
their  preci-fe  fituations.  Profeffor  Krufft,  in  the  17th  vol.  of 
the  Peterfburgh  Commentaries,  places  the  north  magnetic 
pole  of  the  earth  in  lat.  70°  North,  and  longitude  23°  Weft 
of  London  ; and  the  fouth  magnetic  pole  in  latitude  ^o° 
South,  and  longitude  920  Eaft.  Wilcke  of  Stockholm,  in 
his  indication  chart,  in  the  33d  vol.  of  the  Swtdifh  Memoirs, 
places  the  north  magnetic  poie  in  latitude  75°  North,  near 
Baffin’s  Bay,  in  the  longitude  of  California,  and  the  fouth 
pole  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  latitude  70°  S.  Churchman  places 
the  north  poie  in  latitude  590  N.  and  longitude  1350  W.  and 
the  fouth  pole  in  lat.  590  S.  long.  163°  E.  A plani- 
fphere  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  for  17S6, 
places  the  magnetic  equator  fo  as  to  interleft  the  earth’s 
equator  in  long.  750  and  1550  from  the  Ifland  of  Ferro, 
with  an  inclination  of  120  nearly,  making  it  nearly  a great 
circle.  But  we  are  notj  informed  on  what  authority,  nor 
does  this  ftatement  agree  with  the  obfervations  of  the  dipping 
made  by  Britilh  navigators.  Mr.  Churchman  has  given  a 
flcetch  of  a planifphere  with  lines  which  may  be  called  paral- 
lels of  the  dip,  Thofe  parts  of  each  parallel  that  have  been 
afcertained  by  obfervation,  are  marked  by  dots,  fo  that  we 
can  judge  of  his  authority  for  the  whole  delineation.  The 
magnetic  equator  cuts  the  earth’s  true  equator  in  long.  150, 
and  195°  E.  of  Greenwich  obfervatory,  at  an  angle  of  170 
nearly.  The  circles  of  magnetic  inclination  are  not  pa- 
rallel, being  confiderabiy  nearer  to  each  other  on  the  Ihort 
meridian  than  on  its  oppofite.  3dly,  the  magnetifm  of  the 
earth,  viz.  the  portions  of  its  magnetic  poles,  magnetic 
equator,  &c.  are  fubjeft  to  a gradual,  but  uncertain  vari- 
ation, which,  in  all  probability,  arifes  from  the  irregular 


rating  and  cooling,  from  the  formation  and  decompofition 
of  the,  different  internal  parts  of  the  earth,  and  perhaps  from 
Other  caufes, 

Notwithft  a’ding  the  failure  of  the  advantages  which  were 
expcfted  from  the  dipping  property  of  the  magnet,  it  mult 
be  acknowledge  1,  that  the  dipping  needle,  which  (hews  the 
above-mentioned  pronerty  of  the  magnet,  feems,  upon  confi- 
derarion,  to  be  the  principal  inftrument,  from  the  indication 
of  which  we  may  expeft  to  complete  the  magnetic  theory,  of 
the  terraqueou0  globe  : it  is  therefore  to  be  wiflied,  that  ac- 
curate, and  at  the  fame  time  lead  expensive,  inftniments  may 
be  contrived  for  the  purpofe  ; and  that  numerous  as  well  as 
accurate  obfervations  may  be  made  with  them  in  every  part  of 
the  world. 

D?ppi-NG-A7eer//ej  is  an  inflrnment  which  (hews  the  in- 
clination of  the  magnet,  or  the  natural  direction  of  that 
admirable  produftion  of  nature,  at  the  place  in  which  the 
inftrument'  is  fituated.  The  obfervations  of  the  dipping 
property  of  a magnet,  or  magnetized  body,  require  much 
more  accurate  inftruments,  and  much  greater  attention, 
than  thofe  of  the  horizontal  direftion  of  the  compafs. 

Mr.  Norman,  the  firft  obferver  of  the  magnetical  dip- 
ping, made  a confiderable  number  of  original  obfervations 
with  inftruments  not  much  capable  of  accuracy  ; and,  in- 
deed, if  the  various  circumftances  which  are  capable  of  ren- 
dering the  dipping-needle  imperfeft  be  duly  confidered,  the 
great  difficulty  of  the  conftruftion  wili  be  eafily  perceived. 
The  principal  parts  of  a dipping-needle  are  an  oblong  piece 
of  fteel  called  the  needle , fo  nicely  poifed  upon  an  horizon- 
tal axis,  as  to  remain  in  any  fituation  in  which  it  may  be 
placed  when  not  magnetized : hence,  when  it  is  afterwards 
rendered  magnetic,  it  may  place  itfelf  in  that  direftion 
which  the  magnetic  virtue  alone  compels  it  toaffume.  The 
inftrument  muft  likewife  be  furnifhed  with  a divided  circle, 
concentric  with  the  needle’s  axis  of  motion,  and  fituated  io 
. s to  meafure  the  angle  which  the  needle  makes  with  the 
horizon.  But  the  difficulty  of  polling  a needle,  with  fuch 
a perfeft  coincidence  of  its  centre  of  gravity  with  its  axis 
of  motion,  is  very  great  ; and  even  when  this  objeft  is  ac- 
complifhed,  the  introduction  of  dirt  or  duft,  either  between 
the  axis  and  furface  upon  which  it  refts,  or  upon  the  needle 
itfelf,  will  eafily  derange  the  whole.  It  is  likewife  difficult 
to  make  the  obfervations  free  from  error;  for  inftance,  if 
the  needle,  moveable  only  in  a vertical  plane,  be  not  ftt  in 
the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  it  will  always  dip  too 
much.  At  London,  where  the  magnetic  dip  makes  an 
angle  of  about  725°  with  the  horizon,  if  the  dipping-needle 
be  fituated  in  a plane  20°  diftant  from  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian, it  will  (land  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  ; 
for  in  this  cafe  the  needle,  agreeably  to  the  mechanical  refo- 
lution  of  forces,  will  place  itfelf  in  the  fituation  which 
brings  it  neareft  to  the  true  magnetic  meridian.  It  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  this  kind  of  inaccuracy,  that  the  obferva- 
tions of  the  dip,  made  by  Norman  and  other  contemporary 
obfervers,  feem  to  give  the  dip  much  greater  than  they 
ought  to  do. 

The  general  mode  of  conftrufting  the  dipping-needle,  or 
the  fimpkft  conftiuftion  of  the  inftrument,  confilts  of  an 
oblong  piece  of  flat  fteel,  cailed  the  needle,  broader  in  the 
middle,  and  tapering  towards  the  extremities.  An  axis 
paffes  through  the  middle  of  it,  and  its  extremities  move  in 
two  holes,  fo  that  the  needle  can  move  edgeways,  upwards 
and  downwards,  like  the  beam  of  a pair  of  feales.  Two 
lateral  bars,  in  which  the  holes  for  the  extremities  of  the 
axis  are  made,  are  fattened  to  a divided  circle,  which  is  to 
indicate  the  angle  which  the  needle  makes  with  the  horizon. 
The  divided  circle,  with  the  lateral  bars  and  needle,  are, 
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fix^d  upon  a pedeftal,  which  may  he  placed  duly  horizontal 
by  means  of  ferews  and  a level  or  two. 

Fig . 24.  (Plate  IV . Magnetifm)  reprefents  this  inftrument 
in  its  fimpleil  ltate.  A B is  the  needle,  the  axis  of  which  E F, 
retts  upon  the  middle  of  the  two  lateral  bars  CD,CD,  which 
are  made  fail  to  the  divided  circle,  E F.  G is  the  (land  which 
fupporrs  the  whole,  and  which  is  furmflied  with  three  ferews 
and  a fpirai  level.  With  fuch  a Hand  the  inftrument  is  to 
iv  ufed  upon  land  ; but  at  fea  the  inftrument,  without  the 
(land,  is  iufpe'nded  by  a ring  H,  to  a proper  frame,  fo  as 
to  hang  perpendicularly  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic 
meridian,  the  frtuation  of  which  is  (hewn  by  a common 
compafs. 

The  bed  method  of  obferving  the  dip,  is  to  place  the 
needle  in  the  magnetic  meridian  by  means  of  a common 
compafs,  taking  care  to  place  the  two  inftruments  fuf- 
ficiently  diftant  from  each  other,  left  they  fhould  influence 
each  other’s  movements.  Then  obferve  the  angle  which  the 
dipping-needle  makes  with  the  horizon.  Sometimes  the 
frame,  which  contains  the  dipping-needle,  is  furnifhed  with 
two  light  vanes  on  an  index,  which  moves  horizontally  on 
the  top  of  the  frame,  and  through  thofe  fights  a diftant  ob- 
jefl,  the  bearing  of  which  is  exaflly  known,  may  be  kept 
in  view,  in  order  to  fituate  the  dipping-needle  in  the  mag- 
netic meridian. 

With  fuch  an  inftrument  the  error  of  obfervation,  which 
may  arife  from  the  pofiible  want  of  balance  in  the  needle,  is 
ufually  removed  in  the  following  manner : — After  having 
obferved  the  dip,  with  one  end  of  the  needle  downwards, 
the  magnetifm  of  it  is  reverfed  by  the  application  of  mag- 
netic fteel  bars  (fee  Magnetism);  fo  that  the  end  which 
had  the  north  polarity  may  now  he  poffeffed  of  the  fouth 
polarity,  and  vice  verfd.  Then  the  dip  is  obferved  again 
with  the  other  extremity  of  the  needle  downwards;  and  a 
mean  of  the  two  obfervations  is  taken  as  the  true  or  correft 
dip.  Befides  this,  the  needle  may  be  turned  with  each  of 
its  two  flat  furfaces,  alternately  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
fo  as  to  make,  altogether,  four  obfervations ; a mean  of 
which  will  come  much  nearer  to  the  truth. 

It  is  almoll  ufelefs  to  remark,  that  in  the  conftruflion  of 
fuch  inftruments,  as  well  as  in  making  the  obferyati.m,  110 
iron,  (leel,  or  other  ferruginous  matter,  mud  be  fuffered  to 
be  in  the  frame,  or  about  it,  fince  a very  fmall  quantity  of 
it  is  fufHcient  to  render  the  obfervation  erroneous. 

A great  imperfeflion  in  the  dipping  needle  arifes  from 
the  different  forces  with  which  the  magnetifm  of  the  earth 
afts  upon  its  two  extremities,  in  different  degrees  of  inclina- 
tion. This  fource  of  error  will  be  illuftrated  by  fig.  27. 
Let  A B be  the  dipping-needle  ; the  circle  E F reprefents 
one  end  of  its  axis ; the  lower  part,  F,  of  which  reds  upon 
the  fupport  C D ; and  E F is  the  line  which  paffes  through 
the  centre  of  the  needle,  and  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts. 
It  is  evident,  that  before  the  needle  has  acquired  any  mag- 
netifm, if  it  be  of  an  uniform  figure,  and  its  axis  be  truly 
cylindrical,  the  needle  mud  remain  in  any  fituation  in  which 
it  happens  to  be  fituated,  fince  the  perpendicular,  laifed 
from  the  point  where  the  axis  E F touches  the  fulcimen 
C D,  paffes  always  through  the  centre  of  the  needle,  and 
divides  it  into  two  equal  parts ; whence  the  needle  becomes 
perfe&ly  balanced  in  any  degree  of  inclination.  But  though 
the  needle  be  perfedlly  balanced,  yet  it  is  manifeft,  that  in 
an  inclined  fituation,  as  (hewn  in  Jig.  2 6,  the  part  of  it,  G A, 
which  (lands  above  the  point  of  reft  G,  is  longer  than  the 
part  B G,  which  (lands  below  it;  and  this  difference  in- 
creafes  according  as  the  inclination  increafes,  becaufe  the 
. axis  of  the  needle  is  not  a mathematical  line,  but  a body  of 

certain  diameter ; fo  that,  when  the  needle  (lands  in  a 


perpendicular  fituation,  that  part  of  it,  which  lies  above 
the  fupporting  plane,  exceeds  the  other  part  i u (1  by  the 
diameter  of  the  axis.  Now  when  the  needle  is  inclined,  as 
in  Jg.  26,  fuppofe  that  two  equal  and  like  forces  be  applied 
to  its  extremities  A and  B,  it  is  evident,  that  the  force  ap- 
plied to  the  extremity  A,  mull  have  more  power  to  move 
the  needle  than  that  which  is  appiied  to  B,  becaufe  G A is 
the  longer  lever  of  the  two.  This  inequality  of  tffedls  rnull 
evidently  increafe  according  as  the  inclination  inertafes,  and 
is  greateft  when  the  needle  (lands  in  a perpendicular  fitua- 
tion.  The  application  of  thefe  forces  takes  place  when  the 
needle  has  been  rendered  magnetic;  for,  as  the  greateft  at- 
tractive and  repullive  powers,  between  the  magnetic  poles 
of  the  earth  and  the  poles  of  the  needle,  a£l  upon  the  ex- 
tremities A and  B,  the  above-mentioned  irregularity  mud 
increafe  with  the  inclination  of  the  needle,  and  with  the 
degree  of  its  magnetic  power.  No  effectual  method  of  re- 
moving this  caufe  of  error  has,  as  yet,  been  devifed. 

Having  premifed  a fufGcient  idea  of  the  general  con- 
ftru£tion,  and  the  common  imperfections  of  this  delicate 
magnetical  inftrument,  it  is  now  neceffary  to  defcribe  the 
beft  or  mod  improved  inftruments  of  the  kind,  and  to  fub- 
join  the  mod  approved  precautions,  which  fliould  be  ob- 
ferved in  the  ufe  and  management  of  the  fame. 

In  the  year  1772',  Mr.  Nairne  completed  two  dipping 
needles  for  the  Board  of  Longitude,  agreeably  to  a plan  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell,  a gentleman  eminently  diftinguifti. 
ed  for  his  great  knowledge  in  magnetics.  Not  long  after, 
the  fame  artift  conftrudted  a (imilar  inftrument  for  the 
Royal  Society  ; which,  however,  differed  in  (ome  particulars 
from  the  former.  They  are  all  remarkably  well  made  ; but 
we  (hall  firft  defcribe  one  of  the  former ; for  it  will  after- 
wards be  eafy  to  point  out  the  few  particulars  in  which  the 
dipping  needle  of  the  Royal  Society  differs  from  them. 
Fig.  27.  is  a delineation  of  one  of  the  needles,  made  for  the 
Board  of  Longitude.  A A is  the  needle,  whofe  length  is 
twelve  inches.  B,  B,  are  the  ends  of  its  axis,  which  re (t 
upon  the  four  fritlion  wheels,  C,  C,  C,  C.  The  ends  of 
the  axis  of  the  needle,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  axes  of  the 
friftion  wheels,  are  made  of  gold  alloys  d with  copper,  and 
they  all  bear  againft  flat  pieces  of  agate,  D,  D,  D,  finely 
poli(hed.  The  ends  of  the  axes,  of  the  wheels,  move  in 
holes  made  in  bell  metal.  E E E is  the  circle  of  bell-metal, 
which  is  divided  into  degrees  and  half-degrees,  for  the 
purpofe  of  (hewing  the  angle  which  the  needle  makes 
with  the  horizon.  It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the 
centre  of  the  needle  coincides  with  the  centre  of  the  di- 
vided circle.  In  reading  off  the  angle,  6cc.  the  meafure  of 
it  was  expreffed  in  degrees  and  minutes  ; but  the  minutes 
were  reckoned  by  eftimation ; for  inftance,  the  third  part, 
or  what  appeared  to  be  the  third  part  of  half  a degree, 
was  reckoned  ten  minutes  ; the  half  was  reckoned  fifteen 
minutes,  and  fo  forth.  The  needle  was  nearly  balanced 
before  it  was  rendered  magnetic;  but  it  maybe  adjufted 
after  impregnation,  by  means  of  acrofs  of  wires,  F,  F,  F,  F, 
which  was  the  contrivance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell,  and 
is  affixed  to  the  axis  of  the  needle.  Each  of  the  wires, 
which  form  the  arms  of  this  croff,  is  cut  with  a fine  ferew, 
to  receive  a fmall  weight,  or  button,  which  may  be  ferewed 
nearer  to,  or  farther  from,  the  axis  of  motion  ; whence  the 
needle  may  be  adjufted  both  ways  with  great  nicety,  by  re- 
verfing  the  poles,  and  changing  its  fldes.  G,  G,  are  two 
levels,  which  ferve  to  fet  the  line  of  o degrees  truly  hori- 
zontal. H is  the  perpendicular  axis,  whereby  the  inftru- 
ment may  be  turned  fo  that  the  divided  face  of  the  ir.ilru- 
ment  may  front  either  the  eaft  or  the  weft.  I is  an  index, 
fixed  to  the  perpendicular  axis  H,  and  which  points  to  an 
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©ppoflte  line  oft  the  horizontal  plate  K,  when  the  inftru- 
ment  is  turned  half  round.  L,  L,  L,  L,  are  four  adjufting 
fcrevvs,  to  fee  the  inftrurr.ent  properly.  One  ot  thefe 
ferews  is  hid  behind  the  circle.  M,  M,  M,  M,  are  fcrevvs 
which  hold  the  glafs-cover,  to  prevent  the  difturbance  of 
the  needle  by  the  wind. 

The  66th  volume  of  the  Philo fophical  Tranfaftions  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  meteorological  inllruments  ufed  at  the 
Royal  Society’s  houfe,  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Cavendiffi  ; and 
in  that  part  of  this  account,  which  treats  of  the  conftruc- 
tion  and  management  of  the  dipping  needle,  Mr.  Cavendifn 
expreffes  himfelf  in  the  following  manner: 

“ In  this  inlirument,  the  ends  of  ^he  axis  of  the  needle 
roll  on  horizontal  agate  planes,  a contrivance  being  applied, 
by  which  the  needle  is  at  pleafure  lifted  off  from  the  planes, 
and  let  down  on  them  again,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  fup- 
ported  always  by  the  fame  points  of  the  axis,  re  fling  on 
the  fame  parts  of  the  agate  planes ; and  the  motion  with 
which  it  is  let  down  is  very  gradual  and  without  fliake. 
The  general  form  of  the  inlirument,  the  fize  and  lhape  of 
the  needle,  and  the  crofs  ufed  for  balancing  it,  are  the  fame 
as  in  the  dipping-needle  deferibed  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol. 
62.  It  is  alfo  made  by  the  fame  artift,  Mr.  Nairne. 

“ It  may  be  feen  in  the  Meteorological  Journal,  that  the 
dip  was  obferved  firft  with  the  front  of  the  inftrument  to 
the  weft,  and  then  to  the  eaft  ; after  which  the  poles  of 
the  needle  were  reverfed,  and  the  dip  obferved  both  ways 
as  before.  The  reafon  c.f  this  is,  that  the  mean  of  the  ob- 
ferved dips,  in  thefe  four  iituations,  differs  very  little  from 
the  truth,  though  the  needle  is  not  well  balanced,  and  even 
though  a great  many  other  errors  are  committed  in  the  con- 
ftrudtion  of  the  inftrument;  provided  the  needle  is  made 
equally  magnetical  after  the  poles  are  reverfed  as  before  ; (it  is 
eify  to  fee  whether  the  needle  is  made  equally  magnetical 
after  the  poles  are  reverfed  as  before,  by  counting  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  which  it  makes  in  a minute  ;)  and  that  the 
difference  of  the  obferved  dip,  in  thefe  four  fttuations,  is 
not  very  great,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  coniider- 
ations.” 

“ Fitft,  let  jig.  28.  be  a front  view  of  the  needle  ; AB  a 
line  parallel  to  the  diretlion  of  magnetifm  therein  ; and 
GD  a perpendicular  thereto,  meeting  it  in  the  line  joining 
the  centres  of  the  cylindrical  ends  of  the  axis,  or  in  the 
axis  of  motion,  as  we  may  call  it.  If  the  needle  was  truly 
balanced,  its  centre  of  gravity  would  be  in  d,  the  in- 
terfeftion  of  A B and  C D.  Suppofe  now,  that  the  needle 
is  not  truly  balanced,  but  that  its  centre  of  gravity  is  in 
g ; draw  g n perpendicular  to  A B,  cutting  it  in  m ; and  let 
the  parts  m n and  mg  be  equal.  When  the  inftrument  is 
turned  half  way  round,  fo  that  the  contrary  face  of  the 
needle  is  prefented  towards  us,  the  edge,  ADB,  which  is 
now  loweft,  wilt  become  uppermoft,  and  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity will  be  in  that  fituation  in  which  the  point  n now  is ; 
therefore,  the  mean  between  the  forces  with  which  the 
needle  is  drawn  out  of  its  true  pofition  in  thefe  two  fitua- 
tions,  in  confequence  of  its  not  being  truly  balanced,  is  ac- 
curately the  fame  ; and  the  mean  between  the  two  obferved 
dips  is  very  nearly  the  fame,  as  if  the  centre  of  gravity  was 
st  m.  But  if  the  centre  of  gravity  is  at  m,  the  dip  will  be 
very  nearly  as  much  too  great  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 
needle,  as  it  will  be  too  little  when  the  poles  aie  reverfed. 

-'Therefore,  the  mean  of  the  obferved  dips  in  thefe  four  fi- 
tuations  will  be  very  nearly  the  fame  as  if  the  needle  was 
truly  balanced. 

“ Secondly,  if  the  planes  on  which  the  axis  rolls  are  not 
horizontal,  the  dip  will  be  very  nearly  as  much  greater  than 
it  would  otherwife  be,  when  one  face  is  turned  to  the  weft, 


as  it  is  lefs  when  the  other  is  ; for  if  thefe  planes  dip  to- 
wards the  fouth  in  one  cafe,  they  wili  dip  as  much  toward^ 
the  north  in  the  other,  fuppofmg  the  levels  by  which  the 
inftrument  is  fet,  to  remain  unaltered.  Confequently,  the 
mean  of  the  two  obfervations  will  be  very  nearly  the  fame 
as  if  they  were  placed  truly  horizontal. 

“ Thirdly,  by  the  fame  method  of  reafoning  it  appears, 
that  the  mean  of  the  two  abovementioned  obfervations  will 
be  not  at  ail  a'terea,  though  the  line,  joining  the  mark  on 
that  end  of  the  needle  by  which  vve  obferve,  with  the  axis 
of  motion,  is  not  parallel  to  the  direction  of  magnetifm  in 
the  needle  ; that  is,  though  the  mark  does  not  coincide 
with  the  point  A or  B,  or  though  the  line  joining  the  two 
divffions  of  900  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,,  or 
though  the  axis  of  motion  does  not  pafs  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  divided  circle,  provided  it  is  in  the  fame  hori- 
zontal plane  with  it.  If,  indeed,  the  axis  of  motion  is  not 
in  the  fame  horizontal  plane  with  the  centre  of  the  divided 
circle,  the  error  proceeding  from  thence  will  not  be  com- 
penfated  by  this  method  of  obferving,  unlefs  both  ends  of 
the  needle  are  made  ufe  of.  This,  however,  is  of  no  con- 
fequence, as  it  is  eafy  to  examine  whether  they  are  in  the 
fame  horizontal  plane  or  not. 

“ But  the  error  which  is  moft  difficult  to  be  avoided 
is,  that  which  proceeds  from  the  ends  < f the  axis  being 
not  truly  cylindrical.  I before  laid,  that  the  parts 
of  them  which  reft  on  the  agate  planes  are  always 
exactly  the  fame.  The  inftrument  is  fo  contrived,  how- 
ever, that  we  may  on  occafion,  by  giving  the  axis  a 
little  liberty  in  the  notches  by  which  it  is  lifted  up  and 
down,  make  thofe  planes  bear  againlt  a part  of  the  axis  dif- 
tant  about  T-|^th  or  -j^th  of  an  inch  from  their  ufual  point  of 
bearing.  Now,  I find,  that  when  the  axis  is  confined  fo  as  to 
have  none  of  this  liberty,  and  when  care  is  taken,  by  previoufly 
making  the  needle  ftand  at  nearly  the  right  dip,  that  it  fliall 
vibrate  in  very  imali  arches  when  let  down  on  the  planes  ; 
that  then,  if  the  needle  is  lifted  up  and  down  any  number 
of  times,  it  will  commonly  fettle  exactly  at  the  fame  point 
each  time,  at  leaft  the  difference  is  fo  fmall  as  to  be  fcarce- 
]y  fenfible  ; but  if  it  is  not  fo  confined,  there  will  often  be 
a difference  of  20'  in  the  dip,  according  as  different  parts  of 
the  axis  reft  on  the  planes  ; and  that,  though  care  is  taken  to 
free  the  axis  and  planes  from  dull  as  perfectly  as  poffible, 
which  can  be  owing  only  to  fome  irregularity  in  the  axis. 
Moreover,  if  the  needle  vibrates  in  arches  of  five  or  more 
degrees,  when  let  down  on  the  planes,  there  will  frequently 
belts  great  an  error  in  the  dip.  It  is  true,  that  the  part  of 
the  agate  planes,  which  the  axis  rells  on  when  the  vibrations 
are  flopped,  wili  be  a little  different  according  to  the  point 
which  the  neeale  flood  at  before  it  was  let  down  ; which 
will  make  a fmall  difference  in  the  dip  as  ffiewn  by  the  di- 
vided circles,  when  only  one  end  of  the  needle  is  obferved, 
though  the  real  dip  or  inclination  of  the  needle  to  the  ho- 
rizon is  not  altered  ; but  this  difference  is  by  much  too 
fmall  to  be  perceived  ; fo  that  the  abovementioned  error 
cannot  be  owing  to  this  caufe.  Neither  does  it  feem  owing 
to  any  irregularity  in  the  furface  of  the  agate  planes,  for 
they  were  ground  and  polifhed  with  great  accuracy  ; but  it 
moil  likely  proceeds  from  the  axis  flipping  in  the  large  vi- 
brations, fo  as  to  make  the  agate  planes  bear  agamft  a 
different  part  of  it  from  what  they  would  otherwife  do.  I 
have  great  reafon  to  think,  that  this  irregularity  is  riot 
owing  either  to  want  of  care  or  fkill  in  execution  ; but  to 
the  unavoidable  imperfedlion  of  this  kind  of  work.  I ima- 
gine too,  that  this  inftrument  is  at  leaft  as  exadl,  if  not 
more  fo,  than  any  which  has  b:en  yet  made.” 

We  lhall  now  lubjom  a ilstement  of  experiments  carefully- 
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made  with  one  of  the  abovemc-ntioned  needles,  conftru&ed  by 
Nairne  for  the  Board  of  Longitude,  whence  the  reader  will 
be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  which  may  be  expected 
from  thefe  oblervations,  and  of  the  particulars  which  mult  be 
attended  to  in  making  thofe  obfervations. 

Firft  fet  of  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Nairne.  In  tbefe 
experiments  the  needle  being  placed,  as  nearly  as  pofltble, 
in  the  magnetic  meridian,  was  raifed  to  an  horizontal  por- 
tion, and  left  to  vibrate.  It  was  between  eight  and  nine 
minutes  before  the  vibration  ceafed.  In  fix  experiments  the 
dipping  needle  conftantly  fhewed  an  angle  of  7 2°  20',  with 
the  horizon. 

Second  fet  of  experiments,  with  that  fide  of  the  inftru- 
rnent  to  the  eaft,  which  was  to  the  weft  in  the  firlt  obferva- 
tions. The  needle  made  an  angle  of 
72° io' 

72  ^ 

72  45  ")  Here  the  ends  of  the  axis 
72  45/  touched  the  agates. 

7 2 5 

72  o 

Third  fet  of  experiments,  in  which  the  poles  of  the  needle 
-were  reverfed,  but  the  fame  fide  of  the  inftrument  to  the 
eaft,  as  in  the  fecond  fet  of  experiments,  and  the  needle  ra- 
ther more  magnetical,  being  touched  with  a larger  fet  of 
magnets.  In  fix  experiments  the  dip  was  conftantly  720 
3°'- 

Fourth  fet  of  experiments ; viz.  the  fame  fide  of  the  in- 
ftrument  to  the  eaft,  as  in  the  firlt  fet  of  experiments.  The 
dipping  angle  made  by  the  needle  with  the  horizon  was 

7 2°  I.Of 

72  IO 

?2  id 

72  TO 
72  IO 
72  IO 

Fifthly,  the  fame  end  of  the  needle  being  made  north,  as 
In  the  firlt  fet  of  experiments,  and  alfo  the  fame  fide  of  the 
inftrument  to  the  weft,  as  in  the  firlt  fet  of  experiments, 
>ihe  dipping  angle  was  720  20'. 

The  refuks  of  the  above  experiments  undoubtedly  coin- 
cide with  each  other  in  a remarkable  degree  ; but  feveral 
other  experiments  of  a fimilar  nature,  made  with  the  fame 
or  with  fimilar  inftruments,  have  by  no  means  been  attended 
with  the  fame  remarkable  coincidence  ; and  this  is  particu- 
larly to  be  remarked  in  the  account  of  Mr.  Hutchins’s  obfer- 
vations on  the  dipping-needle,  made  at  Albany  Fort,  in 
1775,  as  is  ftated  in  the  66th  vol.  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  page  1 79, 
where  the  obfervations,  made  on  the  very  fame  day,  differ  by 
four  degrees  and  upwards. 

Mr.  Daniel  Bernoulli  has  fhewn  the  method  of  conftruiSt- 
ing  a pretty  fimple  dipping-needle,  which  is  capable  of  con- 
fiderable  accuracy  on  fliore.  The  conftrudfion  is  as  follows : 
“ Let  a dipping-needle  be  made  in  the  belt  manner  that  can 
be  done  by  a workman  of  the  place,  and  balanced  with  fome 
accuracy  before  impregnation,  fo  that  we  may  be  certain 
that  when  rendered  magnetic  it  will  take  nearly  the  true  dip. 
Touch  it  (viz.  magnetize  it)  and  oblerve  the  dip.  Deftroy 
its  magnetifm,  and  then  alter  its  balance  in  fuch  a manner  as 
to  render  it  capable  of  arranging  itfelf  in  the  magnetical  line, 
or  in  the  diredlion  of  the  obferved  dip,  though  it  be  not  pof- 
feffed  of  magnetifm.  Now  touch  it  again,  giving  it  the 
fame  poles  as  before.  It  is  plain  that  it  will  now  approach 
exceedingly  near  to  the  tru,e  dip,  becaufeits  want  of  perfeft 
equilibrium  deranged  it  but  a few  degrees  from  the 
proper  d’ire&ion.  Sh  uld  this  fecond  obfervation  of  the 
Sip  differ  feveral  degrees  from  the  firft,  by  the  inaccu- 


rate formation  of  the  needle,  it  will  be  proper  to  repeal; 
the  operation,  which,  however,  will  feldcm  be  necef- 
fary.  Mr.  Bernoulli  makes  this  fimple  contrivance  anfwer 
the  purpofe  of  an  univerfal  inftrument  in  the  following  inge- 
nious manner.  A very  light  brafs  graduated  circle  E F G, 

( PlaleYV  Magneiifm.jig.  29.)  is  fixed  to  one  fide  of  the  needie 
concentric  with  its  axis,  and  the  whole  is  balanced  as  nicely  as 
poffible  before  impregnation.  A very  light  index  C D is  then 
fitted  on  the  axis,  fo  as  to  turn  rather  liiffly  on  it.  This  will  dc- 
flroy  the  equilibrium  of  the  needle.  If  the  needle  has  been 
made  w ithperfedft  accuracy,  and  perfe&ly  balanced,  the  addition 
of  this  index  would  catife  it  always  to  fettle  with  the  index 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  whatever  degree  of  the  circle 
it  may  chance  to  point  at.  But  as  this  is  Icarceiy  to  be  ex- 
pected, fet  the  index  at  various  degrees  of  the  circle,  and 
note  what  inclination  the  magnetic  needie  takes  for  each 
place  of  the  index,  and  record  them  all  in  a table.  Suppofe, 
for  example,  that  when  the  index  is  at  500,-  the  needie  in- 
clines 46°,  from  the  horizon.  It  in  any  place  we  obferve 
that  the  needle  (rendered  magnetic  by  lying  between  two 
firong  magnets)  having  the  index  at  50,  inclines  46°,  we 
may  be  certain  that  this  is  the  dip  at  that  place  ; for  the 
needle  is  not  deranged  by  the  magnetifm  from  the  pofition 
which  gravity  alone  would  give  it.  As  we  generally  know 
fomething  of  the  dip  that  is  to  be  expected  in  any  place,  we 
mult  fet  the  index  accordingly.  If  the  needle  does  not 
fhew  the  expedited  dip,  alter  the  pofition  of  the  index,  and 
again  obferve  the  dip..  See  whether  this  fecond  pofition  of 
the  index  and  this  dip  form  a pair  which  is  in  the  table.  If 
they  do,  we  have  got  the  true  dip.  If  not,  we  muft  try  ano- 
ther pofition  of  the  index.  Noticing  whether  the  agreement 
of  this  lalt  pair  be  greater  or  fmaller  than  that  of  the  former 
pair,  we  learn  whether  we  are  to  change  the  pofition  of  the 
index  in  the  fame  direftion  as  before,  or  in  the  oppofite. 

A needle  of  this  kind  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  phi- 
lofopher  was  found  to  anfwer  remarkably  well.  It  is  a con- 
trivance worthy  of  its  ingenious  author,  and  deferves  to  be 
recommended,  becaufe  it  may  be  made  for  a moderate  price, 
and  of  courfe  it  may  afford  the  means  of  multiplying  the  ob- 
fervations of  the  dip,  which  are  of  the  utmoft  confequence 
in  the  theory  of  magnetifm. 

We  have  now  defcribed  the  beft  and  moll  approved  con- 
ftrudtions  of  an  inftrument,  to  which  too  much  attention 
cannot  be  paid  either  by  the  artift  who  conftrudts  it,  or  by 
theobferver  who  ufes  it  ; and  we  have  pointed  out  the  diffi- 
culties which  muft  be  overcome,  as  well  as  the  precautions 
which  muft  be  attended  to  by  both.  But  moft  of  thefe  ob- 
fervations relate  to  the  ufe  of  the  dipping-needle  upon  land. 
At  fea  the  difficulty  of  making  accurate  obfervations  with 
the  dipping-needle,  is  obvioufiy  much  greater,  coniideririg 
the  unfteadinefs  of  the  fituation.  The  beft  contrivance  for 
the  purpofe  of  rendering  the  dipping-needle  more  manage- 
able at  fea,  was  made  by  Dr.  J.  Lorimer,  and  the  deferip- 
tion  of  it,  which  we  fhall  now  fubjoin,  is  pubiifhed  in  the  65th 
volume  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  In  this  conftrudtion  the  needle 
fhews,  at  the  fame  time  and  by  itfelf,  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  direction  of  the  magnet,  or,  more  property 
fpeaking,  places  itfelf  in  the  magnetical  line:  whereas 

the  dipping-needles,  which  we  have  defcribed  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  require  to  be  fituated  in  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian. In  fnort,  this  needle  of  Dr.  Lorimer  anfwers  at  once 
the  purpofts  of  a dipping-needle,  and  of  a common  com- 
pafs.  Fig.  30.  is  a leprefentation  of  this  dipping-needle. 
ti  Whenever,”  Dr.  Lorimer  fays,  “ any  one  m ets  with 
a terrella,  or  fpherical  load-ftone,  the  firft  thing  he  does 
is  to  find  out  its  poles  ; and  having  once  difeovered 
them,  he  knows  immediately  how  any  fmall  bits  of  needle 

will 
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will  be  affe&ed,  if  it  is  placed  upon  any  part  of  the  furface 
of  that  terrella.  The  poles  are  mod  readily  difcovered  by 
trying  where  the  filings  of  iron,  or  a fmall  bit  of  needle, 
will  {land  erect  upon  the  terrella ; and  this  i3  generally 
found  to  be  upon  two  points  which  are  diametrically  op- 
pofite  to  one  another.  But  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth 
feem  to  be  placed  obliquely  to  one  another  (fee  the  Berlin 
Memoirs,  1757)  ; though  where  they  are  actually  fituated 
is  hitherto  unknown  ; whether  they  are  upon  land  or  water  ; 
or,  in  either  cafe,  whether  we  can  come  nigh  to  them.  Yet, 
be  thefe  things  as  they  may,  it  appears  evident  to  me,  that 
accurate  obfervations,  made  as  near  to  thefe  magnetic  poles 
as  poffible,  with  a good  dipping  needle,  is  the  fureil  way  to 
complete  the  magnetic  theory  of  this  globe,  analogous  to 
the  method  we  purfue  in  examining  the  temlia.  But,  as 
all  the  dipping  needles  which  I have  feen,  appeared  to  me 
to  be  very  ill  calculated  for  the  fea  fervice  at  lead,  I con- 
trived one  upon  a different  plan  in  1764,  and  had  it  executed 
before  I left  England  by  Mr.  Siffon.  I have  called  it  an 
univerfal  magnetic  needle,  or  obfervation  compafs , becaufe  I can 
by  it  take  the  dip  and  amplitude,  and  even  the  azimuth, 
with  only  one  afliilant  to  take  the  altitude  for  me.  The 
needle  is  of  the  fame  fhape  and  fize  nearly  as  thofe  ufed  now 
for  the  compaffes  of  the  royal  navy,  and  plays  vertically  upon 
its  own  axis,  which  has  two  conical  points,  fhghtly  fupport- 
ed  in  two  correfponding  fockets,  which  are  inferted  into 
the  oppofite  Tides  of  a fmall  upright  brafs  parallelogram, 
about  one  inch  and  a half  broad,  and  fix  inches  high.  Into 
this  uarallelogram  is  fixed,  at  right  angles,  a (lender  brafs 
circle,  about  fix  inches  diameter,  filvered,  and  graduated  to 
every  half  degree,  upon  which  the  needle  fliews  the  dip,  by  a 
vernier,  if  you  choofe  ; and  this,  for  the  fake  of  diftindlion, 
I (hall  call  the  circle  of  magnetic  inclination.  This  brafs 
parallelogram,  and,  conftquently,  the  circle  of  inclination, 
alfo  turns  horizontally  upon  two  other  pivots,  the  one  above 
and  the  other  below,  with  correfponding  fockets  in  the  paral- 
lelogram. Thefe  pivots  are  fixed  in  a vertical  brafs  circle, 
of  the  breadth  and  thicknefs  of  two-tenths  of  an  inch,  and 
of  fuch  a diameter,  as  to  allow  the  circle  of  inclination  and 
the  parallelogram  to  move  freely  round  within  it.  This  fe- 
cond  circle  I (hall  call  the  general  meridian.  It  is  not  gra- 
duated, but  has  a fmall  brafs  weight  fixed  to  the  lower  part 
of  it,  to  keep  it  upright  ; and  the  circle  itlelf  is  ferewed,  at 
'right  angles,  into  another  circle,  of  equal  internal  diameter, 
of  the  fame  thicknefs,  and  twice  the  breadth,  which  is  filver- 
ed, and  graduated  on  the  upper  fide  to  every  half  degree. 
It  reprefents  the  horizon  as  it  fwings  freely  upon  gimbalds, 
and  is  always  nearly  parallel  to  it.  The  whole  is  contained 
in  a neat  mahogany  box,  of  an  o&agon  figure,  with  a glafs 
plate  at  top,  and  one  on  each  fide,  for  about  two  thirds 
down.  That  part  of  the  frame  which  contains  the  glafs 
lifts  off  occasionally.  The  whole  box  turns  round  upon  a 
ftrong  brafs  centre,  fixed  in  a double  plate  of  mahogany, 
glewed  together  crofs-wife,  to  prevent  it6  warping  or  fplit» 
ting  ; and  this  again  is  fupported  by  three  brafs  feet,  fuch  as 
are  ufed  for  cafes  of  table  knives,  frofttd,  that  they  may  not 
eafiiy  flip,  if  the  veffei  fhould  have  any  confiderable  motion. 
It  has  another  fquare  deal  box  to  lock  it  up  in,  to  preferve 
the  glafs,  &c.  when  it  i3  not  wanted  for  ufe. 

“ The  ufe  of  this  tnftrument  is  very  plain,  as  the  inclina- 
tion, or  dip,  is  at  any  time  apparent  from  infpe&ion  only  ; 
and  alfo  the  variation,  if  the  frame  is  turned  round  till  the 
great  vertical  circle  lies  exaftly  in  the  plane  of  the  true  meri- 
dian t for,  the  circle  of  inclination  being  always  in  the 
needle’s  vertical  plane,  the  edge  of  it  will  evidently  point  out 
«pon  the  horizon  the  variation  call  or  weft.  But  at  fea, 
when  there  is  not  too  much  motion,  you  turn  the  frame 
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round  till  the  vertical  circle  is  in  the  plane  of  the  fun’s  rayst 
that  is,  till  the  (hadow  of  the  one  fide  of  it  juft  covers  the 
other,  and  the  edge  of  the  circle  of  inclination  will  then  give 
the  magnetic  amplitude,  if  the  fun  is  rifing  or  fetting  ; blit 
the  azimuth  at  all  other  times  of  the  day  ; and,  the  true 
amplitude  or  azimuth  being  found,  in  the  ufuai  way',  the 
diffe  recce  is  the  variation.  If  the  motion  is  confiderable, 
obferve  the  extremes  of  the  vibration,  and  take  the  mean  for 
your  magnetic  amplitude,  or  azimuth.  When  the  fun  dees 
not  fliine  fo  bright  as  to  give  a fhadow,  you  can  fet  the  brafs 
circle  in  a line  with  his  body,  if  he  is  at  all  vifible,  by  your 
eye.  The  principal  advantage  at  firft  aimed  at  in  this  com- 
pafs was,  to  contrive  a dipping-needle,  which  fnould  be  fuf- 
ficient  for  making  obfervations  at  fea  ; as  thofe  needie6,  to 
be  of  ufe,  muft  be  placed,  by  fome  means  or  other,  in  fuch 
a manner,  as  that  all  their  vibrati  n3  (hall  be  made  in  the 
true  magnetic  meridian,  north  and  fouth,  otherwife  they 
are  good  for  nothing.  For,  if  one  of  them  is  placed,  at  right  - 
angles,  acrofs  the  magnetic  line,  it  will  ftand  perpendicularly 
up  and  down,  in  any  part  of  the  world  ; the  lead  dip,  there- 
fore, is  always  in  this  magnetic  line.  But  the  only  method 
of  fetting  a dipping-needle  at  fea,  has  hitherto  been  to  place 
it  in  a line  with  the  common  compafs-needle  ; and  this  muff 
be  very  inaccurate,  if  they  are  at  any  confiderable  di- 
ftance  one  from  the  other  ; or,  if  they  were  near,  the  two 
needles  would  influence  one  another,  and  neither  of  them 
could  be  true  : nay,  fnppofing  them  for  once  to  be  properly 
placed  in  this  line,  the  leail  motion  of  the  (hip  throws 
them  out  again.  But  this  inftrument  has  a conftant  power 
in  itfelf,  not  only  of  fetting  itfelf  in  the  proper  pofition,.  but 
alfo  of  keeping  itfelf  fo  ; or  of  reftoring  itfelf  to  the  fame 
fituation,  if  at  any  time  it  had  loft  it ; and  it  is  curious  to 
fee  how,  by  its  double  motion,  it  counteradls,  as  it  were,  the 
rolling  motion  of  the  veffei.  I have  only  one  thing  farther 
to  obferve,  that,  as  it  is  impoflible  for  human  hands  to  make 
any  inftrument  mathematically  true,  fo,  when  we  have  two 
graduations  to  look  to,  a3  in  the  prefent  cafe,  one  on  the 
north,  and  the  other  on  the  fouth  end  of  the  needle,  we 
ought  to  attend  to  both,  and  take  the  medium  for  the  true 
dip  or  variation,  pretty  nearly.  But  in  this  compafs,  there 
is  another  method  of  examining  the  obfervations.  Take  a 
good  artificial  magnet,  and  on  the  outfide  of  the  compafs- 
box  point  one  end  of  it  towards  the  needle,  and,  by  moving 
your  magnet,  you  may  thus  guide  the  north  end  of  the 
needle  round  the  fouth,  or  vice  verfd , without  opening  your 
compafs-box.  The  magnet  being  then  laid  alide,  the  needle 
will  come  to  its  true  pofition,  after  a few  vibrations : but,  as 
both  the  needle  and  the  circle  of  inclination  are  now  rtverfed, 
(Dr.  Lorimer  means  that  the  magnet  (hould  be  applied  in  fuch 
manner  as  to  turn  the  parallelogram  and  circle  of  inclination 
half  way  round  horizontally  ; fo  that,  that  end  of  the  axis 
of  the  needle,  which  before  pointed  to  the  weft,  (hall  now 
point  to  the  eafl,)  it  will  not  point  exaftly  to  the  fame  divi- 
fion  as  before  ; yet,  a mean  of  the  two  will  be  the  truth,  as 
nearly,  I believe,  as  it  is  poffible  for  any  inftrument  tp 
give  it. 

“ Query  ift.  May  not  a part  of  this  fmall  difference  be 
attributed  to  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  influence,  what* 
ever  that  be,  in  the:  fteel  bar  ? and,  if  fuch  an  experiment  could 
be  tried  upon  the  prefent  azimuth  compaffes,  is  it  not  pro- 
bable, that  the  variation  it.  them  would  be  at  lead  as  fenfible  ? 
Query  2d.  May  not  this  be  the  caufe  that  two  of  the  beft 
of  them  will  differ  a fmall  matter  from  one  another  ? 
Query  3d.  Would  the  ends  of  the  needle  being  made  an- 
gular, inftead  of  the  fquare  form,  be,  in  fomc  meafure,  a 
remedy  for  this  fmall  variation  ? I am,  &c.” 

N.  B.  This  inftrument  requires  a moft  exquifite  work- 
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manlhip  ; and  the  fockets  wherein  the  pivots  move  ought 
to  be  made  of  agate. 

The  only  thing  which  remains  to  be  added  for  the  com- 
pletion of  thi3  article,  is  a ftatement  of  fome  of  the  bell  ob- 
fervations that  have  been  made  with  the  dipping  needle  ; 
refpe&ing  this,  however,  our  ftatement  will  be  very  Ihort, 
confidering  that  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  molt 
of  thefe  obfervations,  efpecially  thofe  that  have  been  made 
at  fea.  In  general  it  may  be  obferved  with  refpedl  to  the 
dipping  needle  in  different  parts  of  the  world  ; ift.  that  its 
inclination  does  not  alter  regularly  in  going  from  north  to 
fouth,  or  vice  verfd,  along  any  meridian ; and  2dly,  that 
the  variation  of  the  dip  at  the  fame  place,  but  at  different 
times,  is  very  fmall. 

In  London,  the  dip,  as  obferved  by  Norman,  (the  inven- 
tor of  the  dipping  needle,)  in  1576,  was  710  50'.  In  1676  it 
it  was  7 3°  47'  according  to  Mr.  Bond.  In  1720  Mr. 
Whifton  made  it  750  10'.  In  t/23  Mr.  Graham  found  it 
to  be  7j£°  or  750.  In  1775  Mr.  Cavendilh  made  it 
7a°  3°'- 
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A great  many  other  obfervations  made  with  the  dipping 
needle  may  be  found  in  the  accounts  of  voyages,  tranfac- 
tions  of  learned  focieties,  See. 

DIPPO,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  marked 
in  Antonine’s  Itinerary,  between  Cordoua  and  Merida. 

DIPPOLDISWALDA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of 
Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Mifnia,  fituated  10  miles  fouth  of 
iDrefden,, towards  Bohemia,  with  a population  of  1200  indi- 
viduals, whofe  principal  trade  confifts  in  hswing  excellent 
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mill  and  whet-ftones,  out  of  the  neighbouring  quarries. 
Their  cutlery  and  potters’  ware  is  alfo  much  praifed. 

Near  Dippoldifwaida  is  the  tomb  of  a Tartar,  called 
Muftapha  Sulkiwicz,  who,  in  the  feven  years  war,  fell  as  the 
firft  lieutenant  in  a Saxon  regiment  of  Coffacks.  It  was 
eredled  in  the  year  1762,  but  time  had  confiderably  injured 
it,  when  the  Pruffians,  againft.  whom  he  had  fought,  but 
who  honoured  his  valour,  reftored  it  in  1778. 

DIPSACE2E,  in  Botany,  the  36th  natural  order  in  Juf- 
fieu’s  fy  ftem,  or  the  firft  of  his  eleventh  clafs.  The  definition  of 
this  clafs  is,  cotyledons.  2 Flowers  monopetalous,  fuperior. 
Anthers  diftindl.  Proper  calyx,  or  perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf. 
Corolla  of  one  petal,  very  rarely  of  many  petals  cohering  by 
a broad  bafe,  fuperior,  or  placed  upon  the  piftil,  often  regu- 
lar. Stamens  of  a definite  number,  their  filaments  inferted 
into  the  corolla,  their  anthers  feparate.  Germen  fimple,  in- 
ferior ; ftyle  often  fingle,  fometimes  manifold,  or  elfe  want- 
ing ; ftigma  fimple  or  divided.  Seed  inferior,  or  rather,  for 
the  molt  part,  the  fruit  is  capfular  or  pulpy,  of  one  or 
many  cells,  and  containing  one  or  many  feeds. 

The  charadlers  of  the  order  of  Dipfaceee  are,  Calyx  fimple 
or  double.  Corolla  tubular,  with  a divided  limb.  Stamens  of 
a definite  number.  Style  one  ; ftigma  fimple.  Capfule  for  the 
moll  part  containing  a fingle  feed,  and  not  burfting,  having 
the  afpedt  of  a naked  feed ; very  rarely  it  has  two  or 
three  cells,  with  a feed  in  each.  Embryo  without  a feparate 
albumen,  its  radicle  fuperior.  Stem  in  general  herbaceous. 
Leaves  oppofite,  rarely  whorled.  Flowers  in  a few  inftances 
diftindl,  in  general  aggregate  upon  a common  chaffy  recep- 
tacle, within  a common  calyx  of  many  leaves.  The  firft 
fedtion  compofed  of  aggregate  flowers,  contains  Morina , 
Dipfacus,  Scabiofa,  Knautia,  and  Allionia  ; the  fecond  fed! ion, 
deltined  for  diftindl  flowers,  only  Valeriana.  Juffieu,  in  a 
learned  paper,  on  the  New  Holland  genus,  Opercularia,  in 
the  4th  vol.  of  the  Annales  du  Mufeum,  418,  confiders  it  as 
forming  a new  natural  order  between  the  Dipfaceee  and  Rubi- 
acea,  to  which  the  Valeriana , and  Adanfon’s  Fedia,  ( Valeri • 
ana  Locujla,  &c.  of  Linn.)  {hould  be  removed.  Ventenat 
remarks,  Tabl.  du  regne  vegetal,  v.  2,  556,  that  Adanfon 
was  the  firft  botanift  who  detedled  the  effential  diftindtions  of 
the  order  Dipfaceee.  We  are  at  a lofs  to  account  for  Juf- 
fieu’s  referring  the  Morina  to  the  fedlion  of  aggregate  flow- 
ers, with  which  it  accords  in  no  other  refpedt  than  having 
a double  calyx.  See  Flora  Grseca  Sibthorpiana,  t.  28. 
The  inflorefcence  is  truly  whorled,  and  each  flower  has  its 
feparate  llalk. 

DIPSACUS,  fo  called  by  Pliny  after  Theophraftus,  from 

'«»>,  to  be  thirfty,  (alluding  to  the  bafins  formed  by  its 
leaves  for  holding  water,  in  which  birds  and  other  fmall  ani- 
mals may  flake  their  third,)  Teafel,  or  Venus’s  Eafin. 
Linn.  Gen.  48.  Schreb.  64.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  343, 
Juff.  194.  Grertn.  t.  86.  Clafs  and  order,  Tetrandria 
Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Aggregates,  Linn.  Dipfaceee,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Common  Perianth  of  many  leaves,  con- 
taining many  flowers ; its  leaflets  longer  than  the  flowers, 
lax,  permanent ; Proper  Perianth  fmall,  fuperior,  of  one  leaf. 
Cor.  the  univerfal  one  regular  ; proper  one  monopetalous, 
tubular;  its  limb  four-cleft,  eredt,  the  outer  fegment  largeft 
and  fharpefl.  Stam.  Filaments  four,  capillary,  longer  than 
the  corolla,  and  inferted  into  its  tube ; anthers  incumbent. 
Pifl.  Germen  inferior ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  the  length  of 
the  corolla  ; ftigma  Ample.  Peric.  none.  Seeds  folitary, 
columnar,  crowned  with  the  partial  calyx.  Common  recep- 
tacle conical,  befet  with  long  chaffy  feales  between  the 
flowers. 

Eli.  Ch.  Common  calyx  of  many  leaves ; perianth  fupe- 
rior, 
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nor,  of  one  leaf.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Seed-crown  cup- 
ihaped. 

D.  fullonum,  the  Manured  Teafel,  is  the  moft  important 
fptcies,  on  account  of  its  ufe  in  drefling  woollen  cloth. 
Hence  it  is  called  Carduus  fullonum , or  Fuller’s  Thiftle. 
.See  Lobel’s  leones  v.  2.  17,  and  Gerarde’s  Herbal  1167. 
(Dipfacus  fativus.)  The  leaves  are  united  at  the  bafe,  and 
ferrated.  Scales  of  the  receptacle  reflexed  or  hooked, 
whence  its  ufe  in  preference  to  D.  fylveflris , Engl.  Bot. 
t.  XOJ2,  whofe  feales  are  ftraight  and  much  f;fter.  Thislaft 
grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  England,  the  former  is  fcarcely 
found  but  in  a cultivated  Itate.  For  its  culture  and  ufe,  fee 
Teasel. 

Dipsacus,  in  Medicine,  according  to  fome,  is  the  fame 
with  a diabetes. 

DIPSAS,  in  Zoology , a fort  of  ferpent,  the  biting  of 
which  has  been  faid  to  produce  fuch  a third  as  proves  mortal ; 
whence  it  is  called  dlpfas , which  in  Greek  fignifies  thirjly. 
In  Latin  it  is  called  flula , a pail.  Mofes  fpeaks  of  it  in 
Dent.  viii.  15. 

The  Hebrew  word  tAimaon  anfwers  very  well  to  the 
Greek  dipfas,  and  expreffes  the  thiifl  occafioned  by  the 
biting  of  this  ferpent.  Some  by  the  Hebrew  tzimaon  un- 
derhand 3 defart  or  dry  place.  The  dipfas  in  the  Linnaean 
Syftem  is  a fpecies  of  Coluber  ; the  green  coluber,  with  ten 
white  lines  of  Boddaert,  and  the  cterulean  Surinam  ferpent 
of  Seba.  See  Coluber. 

DIPTERA,  in  Entomology,  the  fixth  order  in  the  Lin- 
nccan  Syftem.  The  infebts  of  this  order  are  known  by 
having  two  wings,  with  a clavated  poifer  under  each,  as  in 
the  common  houfe  fly  (mufea  domeftica)  which  is  of  this 
kind.  See  article  Entomology. 

DIPTERE,  or  Dipteron,  in  the  Ancient  ArchlteBure , 
a temple  furrounded  with  a double  row  of  columns,  which 
form  a fort  of  porticos,  called  wings,  or  ifles. 

The  word  is  Greek,  formed  from  St;,  twice ; and  «t 
ala , wing. 

DIPTERYX,  in  Botany,  (from  Si;,  double, ^and  ir/ffov,  a 
wing,  becaufe  the  two  upper  fegments  of  the  calyx  refemble  a 
pair  of  wings,)  Schreb.  485.  Willd.  Sp.  FI.  v.  3.  910. 
Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  2.  (Coumarouna;  A.ubl.  Guian. 
t.  296.  Juff.  364.  Baryofma ; Gasrtn.  t.93.)  See  Couma- 
rouna.  To  this  is  juftiy  added,  by  Schreber,  Taralea  of 
Aublet,  t.  298,  under  the  following  charaders.  Clafs  and 
order,  Diadelphia  Decandria.  Nat.  Ord.  P apilionacex , Linn. 
Ecguminofa,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch..  Cal.  Perianth  top-fhaped,  of  one  leaf ; its  two 
upper  fegments  oblong,  concave,  fpreading  like  wings; 
the  lower  one  fmall,  entire  or  three-toothed.  Cor.  Papiliona- 
ceous. Standard  longelt, . obovate,  ered,  with  indexed 
fides.  Wings  two,  oblong,  fhorter.  Keel  ft  ill  (horter,  of  two 
petals.  Stam.  Filaments  eight  or  ten,  united  into  a tube  cloven 
at  the  upper  fide ; anthers  fmall,  roundilh.  Pijl,  Germen 
ftalked,  oblong ; ftyle  awl-lhaped,  afeending ; ftigma 
acute.  Peric.  Legume  large,  ovate,  compreffed,  thick,  of 
one  cell.  Seed  one,  ovate. 

Obf.  Coumarouna  of  Aublet  has  eight  ftamens,  and  the 
lower  lip  of  the  calyx  undivided  ; Taralea  ten  ftamens,  and 
the  lower  lip  of  the  calyx  three-toothed.  The  two  plants 
are  fo  much  alike  in  habit  and  frudification,  that  it  is  truly 
wonderful  any  botanill  could  feparate  them,  and  yet  by 
fome  ftrange  accident  they  have  fallen  afunder  even  into  two 
different  fedions  of  Jufiku’s  Leguminoft,  p.  450  and  364. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  with  its  two  upper  fegments  dilated, 
fpreading  like  wings.  Stamen3  all  conneded.  Legume 
coriaceous,  of  two  valves  and  one  cell.  Seed  lolitary. 

j.  D.  odarata.  Wilid.  Sp.  PI.  v 3 910,  “ Leaves 
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alternate.  Clutter  terminal.”  Of  this  an  account  has -al- 
ready been  given  under  the  article  Coumarouna.  The 
feeds  are  now  frequently  fold  in  the  tobacconitis’  {hops  of 
London,  by  the  name  of  Tongo  Beans,  and  are  ufed  to 
give  a flavour  to  fnuff.  Their  fetnt  is  like  that  of  new 
hay,  or  the  dried  herb  Woodruff,  Afperula  odorata. 
Gaertner  having  only  feen  a half- ripe  fruit,  in  which  ftate  it 
appears  ufually  to  be  gathered  for  a perfume,  mi  (took  it  for 
a drupa,  but  Aublet,  who  faw  it  growing,  exprefsly  de- 
feribes  it  as  a legume  of  two  valves. 

2.  D.  oppofii folia.  Willd,  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  910.  Mart. 
Mill.  Did.  v.  2.  (Taralea  eppofuifolia  ; Aubl.  Guian.  v.  z. 
745.  t.  298.)  “ Leaves  oppofite.  Flowers  par.icled.” 

A native  of  the  vail  forefts  of  Guiana,  about  large  rivers, 
flowering  in  Odober,  and  ripening  fruit  in  March.  This 
is  a tree  60  feet  high,  and  2|  in  diameter.  The  outer  bark 
feales  off  in  large  membranous  flakes.  The  wood  is  white, 
hard,  compad,  and  heavy.  B ranches  long  and  widely  fpread- 
ing. Leaves  oppofite,  crofting  each  other  in  pairs,  pinnate, 
of  four  or  five  pairs  of  fmooth,  oval,  pointed,  large  leaflets. 
Panicles  terminal,  large,  fubdivided  in  an  oppofite  manner. 
Flowers  violet- coloured,  exhaling  a pleafant  feent,  which  is 
perceptible  at  a confiderable  diftance. 

DIPTOTES,  from  St;,  and  td-toto of  nstirra,  cado,  in 
Grammar,  a kind  of  irregular  nouns,  having  only  two  cafes  ; 
as  fors,  forte. 

DIPTYCHA,  in  Antiquity,  a public  regifter,  wherein 
were  written  the  names  of  the  confuls,  and  other  magiftrafes, 
among  the  heathens ; and  of  bifhops,  and  defund  as  well  as 
furviving  brethren,  among  the  Chnft  ans. 

The  word  diptycha  is  formed  from  the  Greek  Snrrvxov, 
of  oiirrvxoe,  and  that  from  Stir xv\,  a mafeuline  noun,  derived 
from  wTucra-w,  I fold,  or  plait . From  its  future  mrv^ui,  is 
formed  9rru|,  a fold,  ox  plait,  to  which  adding  St;,  twice,  vie 
have  Stiriv^,  in  the  genitive  St irruxo;,  whence  the  nominative 
r.euter,  Sr?mx°v>  Q-  d.  a booh  folded  in  two  leaves  ; though 
there  were  fome  in  three,  and  others  in  four  or  five  leaves. 
An  ingenious  author  imagines  this  name  to  have  been  firft 
given  them  to  diftinguiffi  them  from  the  books  that  were 
rolled,  called  volumina.  See  Volume  and  Book. 

It  is  certain  there  were  profane  diptycha  in  the  Greek  em- 
pire, as  well  as  facred  ones  in  the  Greek  church.  The 
former  were  the  matricula,  or  regifter,  wherein  the  names 
of  the  magiftrates  were  entered  ; in  which  fenfe  diptycha  is  a 
term  in  the  Greek  chancery. 

Diptycha,  facred.  The  word  is  plural ; diptycha  being 
a double  catalogue,  in  one  whereof  were  written  the  names 
of  the  living,  and  in  the  other  thole  of  the  dead,  which 
were  to  be  rehearfed  during  the  office.  We  meet  with 
fomething  not  unlike  the  facred  diptychs  of  the  Greeks,  in 
the  canon  of  the  mafs,  according  to  the  Latin  ufage  ; where 
the  people  are  enjoined  to  pray  once  for  the  living,  and 
once  for  the  dead ; feveral  faints  are  invoked  in  different 
times,  See. 

In  thefe  diptycha  were  entered  the  names  of  bifhops,  who 
had  governed  their  flocks  aright ; and  thefe  were  never  ex- 
punged out  of  the  fame,  unlefs  they  were  convifLd  of 
herefy,  or  fome  other  grofs  crime.  In  the  diptycha  were 
likewife  entered  the  names  of  fuch  as  had  done  any  fignal 
fervice  to  the  church,  whether  they  were  living  or  dead, 
and  mention  was  made  of  them  in  the  celebration  of  the  li- 
turgy. 

There  were  two  fort3  of  thefe  diptycha  ; the  firft  contain- 
ed the  names  of  the  patriarchs,  popes,  and  bifhops,  who 
preuded  over  the  largeft  churches,  and  were  Hill  alive : in 
the  other  were  written  the  names  of  thole  v/no  died  in  the 
peace  and  communion  of  the  church.  The  deacon  ufed  to 
4 Y 2 read 
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read  tliofe  names  at  the  altar  during  divine  fervice.  As  the 
admifiion  of  any  biihop’s  name  into  thefe  public  tables  was  a 
token  and  pledge  of  communion,  fo  the  erafure  of  anyone’s 
name  out  of  them  was  a denial  of  communion  with  him,  and 
a kind  of  excommunication.  The  ufe  of  thefe  diptychs  is 
very  ancient,  and  can  be  traced  up  to  the  fourth  century  at 
lead,  if  not  higher.  They  contained,  fometimes,  befides 
the  names  of  biihop9,  thofe  alfo  of  other  men,  famous  for 
their  holinefsand  piety,  and  efpectally  thofe  of  the  orthodox 
emperors,  nay,  even  of  general  councils  ; a9  appears  by  the 
emperor  juftinian’s  letter  to  Epiphanius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
ftantinople.  Thefe  diptychs  are  often  mentioned  by  the  fa- 
thers, councils,  and  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians. 

Cafaubon,  in  his  obfervations  on  Athenaeus,  lib.  vi.  cap. 
14,  fuppofes  the  Chriftians  to  have  borrowed  the  cuftom  of 
writing  names  in  a book,  and  rehearfing  them  at  mafs,  from 
the  heathens,  who  entered  the  names  of  perfons  they  would 
do  any  fignal  honour  to,  in  the  verfes  of  the  Salii ; as  was  done 

Germanicus  and  Verus,  fons  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Au- 
relius, and  a long  time  before,  during  the  age  of  the  republic, 
to  Mamurcus  Veturius,  and  Lucia  Volumnia,  as  we  are 
told  by  Tacitus,  lib.  ii.  Spartian,  Ovid,  Fdtus,  Plu- 
tarch, &c.  But  Fa.  Rofweyd  does  not  approve  this  notion 
of  Cafaubon.  The  pretended  St.  Dionyfius,  a very  ancient 
author,  fays  the  contrary,  and  afferts  the  firft  eitablifh- 
ment  of  this  ufage  to  have  been  founded  on  fcripture,  2 Tim. 
ii.  19.  Pfalm  cxvi.  15.  Rofweyd  adds  Eccleliaftic.  xliv.  1. 
and  takes  thefe  to  have  been  the  paffages  the  ancient  church 
had  a view  to,  rather  than  the  Salian  verfes. 

The  profane  diptycha  were  frequently  fent  as  prefents  to 
princes,  &c.  on  which  occafion  they  were  finely  gilt,  and  em- 
beliiflied  ; as  appears  from  Symmachus,  lib.  ii.  ep.  8i. 
Thofe  prefented  were  ufually  of  ivory.  The  firft  law,  De 
Expenf.  Ludor.  C.  Theod.  forbids  all  magiftrates  below 
confuls  to  make  prefents  of  diptycha  of  ivory  in  the  public 
ceremonies. 

DIPUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  quadrupeds,  much  refem- 
bling  the  dormoufe  : their  hind  feet  are  long,  and  enable 
them  to  make  prodigious  bounds,  and  with  their  fore  paws 
they  carry  food  to  their  mouths  like  the  fquirrel.  They  are 
genericaiiy  dillinguilhed  by  having  two  fore  teeth  in  each  jaw : 
the  fore  legs  very  (hort,  the  pofterior  ones  long,  and  the  tail 
long  and  tufted  at  the  tip. 

Species. 

Sagitta.  Hind  feet  three-toed  : no  thumb  claw.  Schre- 
ber.  M us  Sagitta  : cauda  longijfima  apice  fubptnnata  nig  re- 
elba , pedibus  poflicis  longijfimis  tridaclylis,  Pallas. 

There  appears  to  be  two  varieties  of  this  animal  ; or  at 
leaft  two  foecies  fo  clofely  allied,  as  to  leave  us  in  confider- 
able  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  be  confidered  as  varieties, 
or  fpecies.  The  firfh,  called  by  Schreber  fagitta , a9  above- 
ment  oned,  has  three  toes  on  the  pofterior  feet,  and  no 
thumb  claw.  The  head  of  this  is  rounded,  the  ears  longer 
than  the  head,  the  toes  hairy,  and  the  tail  terminating  in  a 
tuft.  The  other,  ASgyptius,  has  alfo  the  pofterior  feet  three- 
toed, but  has  a claw  on  the  fore  thumb  : the  body  of  this 
kind  is  thin,  and  flattened  at  the  fldes  ; the  hair  on  the  head 
and  upper  parts  of  the  body  long,  and  foft,  and  of  a tawny 
colour  ; the  breaft  and  belly  whitifn,  with  a dulky  band 
acrofs  the  upper  parts  of  the  thighs.  Both  inhabit  the  eaft, 
and  have  the  fame  manners,  living  in  fandy  plains  ; but  the 
firft  is  faid  to  extend  towards  Siberia,  the  other  to  be  con- 
fined to  Egypt  and  Barbary. 

The  fpecies  fagitta  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  /av;  ^ira,-, 
or  two-footed  moufe,  of  the  ancients,  an  animal  reprefented 
ea  the  coins  of  Cyrene,  where  it  was  anciently  found  in 
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great  abundance ; and  which  place  it  ftill  inhabits.  In  the 
Journal  de  Phyfique  for  November  1789,  Sonnini  laid  before 
the  public  an  interefting  account  of  this  jerboa,  which  animal 
he  had  full  opportunity  of  examining  during  his  travels  in  that 
part  of  the  globe.  “ It  is  in  the  burning  climate  of  Africa 
principally  (fays  this  writer)  that  nature  feems  to  have  taken 
pleafure  in  varying,  in  a manner  altogether  fingular,  the 
forms  of  the  beings  which  (he  has  placed  there,  and  in  de- 
viating from  the  rules  and  the  proportions  which  (he  feemed 
to  have  adopted,  if,  however,  that  can  be  called  a deviation 
which  is  a proof  of  her  boundlefs  and  inexhauftible  fecun- 
dity. On  that  fiery  foil  it  is  we  find  the  giraffe,  or  came- 
leopard,  remarkable  for  the  difproportionate  height  of  his 
fore  legs.  We  like  wife  find  an  extreme  difproportion  be- 
tween the  legs  of  the  jerboa  ; but  the  hinder  legs  are,  in 
this  animal,  exceffively  long,  while  the  fore  legs  fcarcely 
appear.  Thefe  long  limbs,  or  to  exprefs  myfelf  with  greater 
precifion,  thefe  long  feet,  for  it  is  the  tarfus  which  is  fo  im- 
moderately lengthened,  are  of  ufe  to  the  jerboa  only  in  his 
progreffive  movement : thofe  before,  which  may  be  confi- 
dered as  little  hands,  are  utelefs  to  him  in  removing  from 
place  to  place.  He  hops  after  the  manner  of  birds,  and  this 
kind  of  motion,  which  would  be  very  conftrained  to  any 
other  quadruped,  is  fo  much  adapted  to  him,  that  his  run- 
ning, or  rather  his  leaping,  is  very  nimble,  and  very  fpeedy.” 

“ The  fize  of  the  jerboa  is  nearly  that  of  a large  rat  ; the 
head  is  broad,  large  in  proportion  to  the  body,  flattened 
above,  and  of  a clear  pale  red,  with  a blackifh  (hade  ; the 
upper  jaw  projefting  beyond  the  lower,  and  both  furnifhed 
with  two  incifive  teeth  ; thofe  above  are  broad,  cut  in  right 
angles,  flat,  and  divided  lengthwife,  by  a groove  paffin^ 
through  the  middle  ; thofe  of  the  under  jaw  are  longer, 
convex  externally,  pointed  at  their  extremity,  and  bent  back 
inwardly.  It  is  evident  that  thefe  teeth  are  difpofed  nearly 
as  thofe  in  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  and  field  moufe,  and  this 
refemblance  has  procured  all  thefe  names  to  the  jerboa.  It 
would  have  been  juft  a9  reafonable  to  take  him  for  a beaver 
or  porcupine.  The  fnout  i3  (hort,  broad,  and  obtufe  ; a 
number  of  (lift  hair3  extend  from  fide  to  fide,  and  form  long 
whilkers.  The  nofe  is  naked,  wide,  and  cartilaginous  ; the 
eyes  large,  and  prominent,  with  brown  irides ; the  ears 
long,  large,  and  covered  with  (hort  hair ; externally  thefe  are 
white  in  the  lower  part,  and  grey  upwards  ; the  middle,  as 
well  as  the  fides  of  the  head,  is  of  a very  light  fawn  colour, 
mixed  with  grey  and  black  ; they  entirely  furround  the 
meatus  auditorius  for  about  a third  of  their  length,  fo  that 
they  exactly  referable  the  larger  end  of  a cone,  a conformation 
that  mult  increafe  the  animal’s  faculty  of  hearing,  and  which 
is  particularly  well  calculated  to  defend  the  inner  part  of  the 
organ  from  the  extraneous  fubftances  that  might  otherwife 
find  admifiion. 

“ The  body  is  broader  behind  than  before,  and  well  covered 
with  long,  foft,  and  filky  hair ; that  on  the  back  and  fides 
afh-colour,  almoft  the  whole  length  through,  and  of  a clear 
fawn-cdour,  where  it  approaches  the  points,  which  are 
black  ; but  as  the  afhy  part  is  not  apparent,  it  may  be  faid 
the  fur  is  fawn-coloured,  with  blackifh  zig-zag  (tripes. 
Thefe  tints,  which  are  fomewhat  du(ky,  form  an  agreeable 
contrail  with  the  fine  white  of  the  belly.  The  fore  legs  are 
fo  (hort,  that  they  fcarcely  extend  beyond  the  hair ; they 
are  white,  and  have  five  toes,  the  greateft  of  which,  or  in- 
terior toe,  is  very  (hort,  rounded  at  the  extremity,  and  has 
no  nail  ; the  other  four,  the  fecond  whereof,  outwardly,  is 
the  longed,  are  of  confiderable  length,  and  armed  with  great 
hooked-nails.  The  heel  is  very  much  raifed,  and  the  infide, 
or  foie  of  the  feet,  is  flefli-coloured.  The  hind  legs  are 
covered  with  long  hair,  of  a fawn  colour,  and  white ; its 
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long  feet  are  almoft  entirely  bare,  efpecially  on  the  outfide, 
which  inuft  neceffarily  be  the  cafe,  fince  the  animal,  whether 
in  motion  or  at  reft,  conftantly  leans  on  that  part.  Thefe 
feet,  fo  exceedingly  long,  have  each  three  toe9,  the  middle 
one  of  which  is  rather  longer  than  the  other  two  ; they  are 
all  provided  with  nails,  which  are  fhort,  but  broad  and  ob- 
tufe,  and  they  have  alfo  a kind  of  fpur,  or  rather  a very  fmall 
rudiment  of  a fourth  toe,  which  conftitutes  a point  of  refem- 
blance  between  the  jerboa  of  Egypt,  and  the  aiagtaga 
of  Tartary.”  According  to  Hafi'elquitz,  the  tail  of  the 
jerboa  is  three  times  the  length  of  the  body  ; but  Sonnini 
obferves,  that  he  never  faw  the  tail  above  half  this  length. 
Its  circumference  is  not  much  exceeding  that  of  a large 
goofe-quill,  and  is  of  a quadrangular  form  ; its  colour  grey, 
deepeft  above,  and  covered  with  fleek  hair  down  to  the  ex- 
tremity, which  terminates  in  a tuft  of  long  filky  hair,  half 
black  and  half  grey. 

On  comparing  this  defcription  with  that  which  Gmelin 
has  given  of  the  aiagtaga,  in  the  new  commentaries  of  the 
academy  of  Peterlburgh,  lays  Sonnini,  it  will  appear  that 
the  jerboa  has  a ftrong  refemblance  to  it : they  have  both 
the  fame  number  of  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  the  fpur  on  the 
hinder,  and  the  fame  length  of  tail,  which  is  a proof  of  two 
things  ; firft,  that  the  jerboa  and  the  aiagtaga  are  one  and 
the  fame  animal ; and,  lecondly,  that  the  defcriptions  which 
have  been  given  of  the  jerboa  are  not  very  accurate.  What 
chiefly  fuggefted  doubts  to  Buffon’s  mind  refpe£ting  the 
identity  of  the  jerboa  and  aiagtaga,  was  the  difparity  of 
the  climates  which  each  inhabited,  the  former  being  refident 
in  Africa,  and  the  aiagtaga  being  found  in  the  cold  regions 
of  Siberia.  But  this  is  not  the  only  inftance  which  might 
be  adduced  to  the  fame  effe£L  Many  fpecies  of  animals 
are  equally  fcattered  over  the  icy  countries  of  the  north,  and 
over  the  fultry  diftridts  of  the  fouth.  Rats  take  pleafure 
to  refide  in  very  hot  climates,  and  they  live  very  comfortably 
in  the  north  of  Sweden.  Hares  inhabit  with  equal  con- 
venience, the  fnows  of  Lapland,  of  Siberia,  and  Greenland. 
It  is  certain  that  the  gerboife  of  Cyrenai's,  or  the  deferts  of 
Barca,  defcribed  by  Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  Travels  in  Nubia  and 
Abyffinia,  is  only  a variety  in  the  tribe  of  the  jerboa.  The 
flight  differences  remarked  not  being,  by  far,  fufficient  to 
conftitute  two  diftinft  fpecies.  To  the  refearches  of  Mr. 
Bruce  we  are  further  indebted  for  the  exadt  knowledge  of 
another  animal,  wh;ch  had,  very  improperly,  been  confound- 
ed with  the  jerboa,  and  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of 
daman-ifrael , or  lamb  of  Ifraei.  So  far  from  having  the 
diflindtive  character  of  the  jerboa,  this  daman  ha3  all  his 
legs  equal,  or  nearly  fo,  and  he  has  no  tail  4 whereas,  that 
of  the  jerboa  is  very  long.  Dr.  Shaw,  the  traveller  through 
Barbary,  was  the  firft.  who  fell  into  the  miftake  of  con- 
founding two  animals  fo  very  unlike  ; and  this  error  was 
fucceffively  copied  till  Mr.  Bruce  detected  it,  whofe  ob- 
lervations  have  thrown  much  light  on  a fubiedt  formerly  in- 
volved in  doubt  and  darknefs.  By  taking  the  jerboa  for  the 
daman-ifrael,  the  fame  which  the  Hebrews  call  fchafan,  all 
that  Arabian  authors  have  faid  of  the  lecond  has  been  af- 
cribed  to  the  firft. 

The  jerboa  meafures  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the 
origin  of  the  tail  five  inches  and  a half,  the  tail  itfelf  eight 
inches  and  a half,  and  the  total  length  of  the  pofterior  legs 
about  fix  inches.  There  is  fcarcely  any  difference  in  the  fize 
of  the  two  fexe3.  The  females  have  eight  nipples,  the  po- 
fition  of  which  is  remarkable ; they  are  fituated  more  ex- 
ternally than  in  other  quadrupeds  ; the  firft  pair  is  beyond 
the  bend  of  the  fhoulders,  and  the  Iaft  is  rather  under  the 
thigh  than  the  belly  5 the  two  other  pairs,  being  on  the 


fame  line,  are  confequently  placed  rather  under  the  flankj 
than  under  the  body. 

The  ierboa  is  commonly  found  in  Lower  Egypt,  princi- 
pally in  the  Bahirc,  or  weftern  part.  The  denomination 
of  rats  or  mice  of  the  mountain  has  been  improperly  applied 
to  them,  for  all  the  lower  part  of  Egypt  is  a plain.  The 
fands  and  rubbifh  which  furround  modern  Alexandria  are 
very  much  frequented  by  the  jerboa.  They  live  there  in 
troops,  and  with  their  nails  and  teeth  dig  a habitation  for 
themfelves  in  the  ground,  and  can  even  penetrate  through 
the  foftifh  ftone  which  is  under  the  layer  of  fand.  With- 
out being  adtuaily  wild,  they  are  exceedingly  reftlefs  ; the 
flighteft  noife,  or  any  new  objedt  whatever,  makes  them 
retire  to  their  holes  with  the  utmoft  precipitation.  It  is 
impoflible  to  kill  them,  except  by  furprize.  The  Arabs 
contrive  to  take  them  alive,  by  Hopping  up  all  the  avenues 
to  their  burrows  except  one,  by  which  they  force  them  to 
come  out.  Their  fkfh  is  not  efteemed  a delicacy,  though 
it  is  eaten  ; their  fkin,  which  is  foft  and  fhining,  is  ufed  a3 
a common  fur. 

M.  Sonnini  fed  for  fome  time,  while  in  Egypt,  fix  of 
thele  animals  in  a large  cage  of  iron  wire.  The  firft  night 
they  had  entirely  gnawed  afunder  the  upright  and  crofs 
flicks  of  their  prifon,  and  he  was  under  the  necefiity  of  hav- 
ing the  infide  of  the  cage  lined  with  tin.  They  lived  on 
wheat,  rice,  nuts,  and  every  fpecies  of  fruit.  They  were 
very  fond  of  balking  in  the  fun,  and  the  moment  they  were 
put  into  the  fhade  they  clung  clofe  to  each  other,  and 
feemed  to  fuffer  from  the  privation  of  warmth.  It  has  been 
affirmed  that  the  jerboa  fleeps  by  day,  and  never  in  the  night 
time  5 M.  Sonnini  obferved  precifely  the  contrary.  In  a 
ftate  of  liberty  they  are  met  with  in  broad  day  light  gather- 
ing round  their  fubterraneous  habitations,  and  thofe  which 
he  fed  himfelf  were  never  more  lively,  nor  more  awake,  than 
when  expofed  to  ihe  full  blaze  of  the  fun.  Though  they 
have  much  agility  in  their  movements,  gentlenefs  and  tran- 
quillity feem  to  form  their  charadter.  They  fuffered  them- 
felves to  be  ftroked  with  great  compofure ; and  there  was 
among  them  neither  noife  nor  quarrel,  even  when  food  was 
fcattered  among  them.  They  tefti fied  no  fymptoms  of 
joy,  or  fear,  or  gratitude  ; their  gentlenefs  was  by  no  means 
amiable,  or  interefting ; it  appeared  to  be  the  efftdt  of  a 
cold  and  complete  indifference  approaching  to  ftupidity. 

According  to  the  remarks  of  M.  Berthout-van-Berchem, 
(fecretary  to  the  Society  of  Phyfics,)  publiffitd  in  1788,  the 
jerboa  and  aiagtaga  are  two  diltindt  fpecies.  The  jerboa, 
he  obferves,  of  which  Mr.  Pennant  fpeaks,  under  the  name 
of  aiagtaga,  and  which  ought  to  have  been  written  alak- 
daaga,  has  five  toes  on  the  hinder  feet  5 the  fecond  has  only 
three,  and  differs  from  it  likewife  in  feveral  other  cbaradlers. 
“ In  order  to  diftinguifh,”  fays  he,  “ this  firft  fpecies, 
which  M.  Pallas  denominates  mus  jaculus,  I fhall  call  it  jalmat 
from  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  Calrnucks,  and  fhall  pre- 
ferve  to  the  fecond  fpecies  the  name  of  jerbo  or  jerboa. 
M.  Pallas  has  obferved  three  varieties  in  the  jalma,  which 
appear  to  differ  principally  in  the  fize.  The  moft  common, 
which  is  of  the  middle  fize  between  the  other  two,  is  the 
jalma  or  alak-daaga.  It  is  often  found  in  eaftern  Tartary, 
in  the  deferts  of  Siberia,  and  in  the  regions  beyond  the 
Baikal.  It  is  likewife  found  in  Syria,  nay  even  fo  far  as 
India.  Mr.  Pennant  fays,  it  is  met  with  in  Barbary  : but 
there  is  no  authentic  evidence  that  the  jalma  is  an  inhabitant 
of  Africa.  He  even  remarks  that  it  prefers  colder  coun* 
tries  than  what  fuit  the  jerboa,  an  inhabitant  of  warm  cli- 
mates. The  fecond  variety  is  the  largeft  of  either ; it  is 
more  rare  than  the  firft  5 they  give  it  the  name  of  marine 
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j '.lira,  and  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  grafly  bills  of  the  TanaYs, 
of  the  Volga,  of  the  Rhymnus,  and  the  lrtis.  It  is  to  this 
variety  that  we  are  to  refer  the  animal  which  Dr.  Shaw  ha3 
evroneoufly  deferibed  under  the  name  of  daman  ifrctel,  and 
which  is  the  fize  of  the  rabbit.  The  third  variety  is  found, 
with  the  large  one,  towards  fait  meridional  marfties  of  the 
Cafpian  fea,  and  with  the  middle  fized  one,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Volga,  and  of  the  Rhymnus.  They  give  it  the 
name  of  choin  jaima;  it  is  the  fmallcft  of  the  three.  The 
largeft,  or  marine  jaima,  is  the  fize  of  a fquirrel ; the  mid- 
dlefized,  or  jaima,  is  about  as  big  as  a rat,  and  the  fmallcft 
fcarcely  fo  large  as  a field-moufe.  All  thefe  families  have  five 
toes  on  the  hinder  foot ; and  in  the  great  number  which 
M.  Pallas  examined,  he  never  faw  a fmgle  variation  as  to  the 
number  of  toes.  But  what  has  led  Buffjn  and  Sonnini 
into  an  error,  is  the  faulty  defeription  given  by  Gmelin,  who 
never  faw  but  a fingle  fpecimen,  probably  disfigured,  and 
which  prtfented  to  him  only  three  toes,  and  a fpur,  or  four 
toes.  He  is  l kewife  miftaken  with  refpeft  to  the  manners 
of  this  animal,  in  aferibing  to  it  thofe  of  the  lepus  ogolona\ 
an  error  which  has  been  fince  copied  by  the  younger  Gmelin. 
Meflcr-Chmidt,  who  had  left  a good  defeription  of  this  ani- 
mal, does  not  pretend  to  fay  that  it  ha!5  only  four  toes.  It 
mull  be  admitted  then,  that  this  fpecies  is  entirely  diftindl 
from  the  other,  which  has  three  toes  on  the  hiuder  foot.” 

The  Egyptian  jerboa  appears  to  be  well  diftinguifhed  from 
the  Siberian  kind,  by  having  only  three  toes  on  the  pofterior 
feet  infttad  of  five.  Both  fpecies  are  fubject  to  varieties, 
both  in  fize  and  colour,  and  alfo  in  their  general  habits  of 
life. 

Jaculus.  Tail,  very  long,  with  fubpennated  black  and 
white  tip  : pofterior  legs  lar^e  and  five  clawed.  Pallas. 
Alagtaga,  Schreber.  Siberian  jerboa,  Perm. 

This  agrees  in  appearance  with  the  Egyptian  Jerboa,  but 
grows  to  a larger  fize  : it  is  diftinguifhed  principally  by  the 
remarkable  character  of  the  hind  feet,  each  of  which  has  a 
pair  of  very  confpicuous  fours,  or  additional  toes  fituated  at 
fome  diftance  above  the  front  toes,  and  which  are  furnifhed 
with  fharp  claws. 

The  colour  of  the  Siberian  jerboa  or  alagtaga  is  nearly 
the  fame  as  that  of  the  Egyptian,  but  has  no  appearance  of 
a dufky  band  acrofs  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  or  any 
tranfverfe  undulations,  the  whole  upper  parts  being  of  a pale 
yellowifh  fawn  colour,  and  the  under  parts  white.  The 
length  of  the  body  is  about  eight  inches,  and  of  the  tail  ten. 
According  to  Dr.  Pallas  it  is  found  from  the  Cafpian  fea  to 
the  Irtifh,  but  is  no  where  very  frequent.  It  inhabits  dry 
and  fandy  foils.  There  are  apparently  two  varieties  of 
this  fpecies  differing  a little  in  fize  and  colour,  but  not 
fufficiently-to  conflitute  two  fpecies.  The  firft  is  the  middle 
Siberian  jerboa  which  is  the  fize  of  a rat,  and  has  the  thigh 
crcffed  by  a white  line,  and  a whitifhzone  orcircle  furrounding 
the  nofe;  the  other  is  the  pigmy  Siberian  jerboa  which  refem- 
bles  the  former  but  has  no  white  circle  round  the  nofe,  and 
has  a fmaller  tuft  to  the  tail,  and  is  tipped  with  white ; its  fize 
is  much  inferior.  Both  inhabit  the  fame  countries,  and  agree 
in  their  lyabits  of  fife,  burrowing  in  hard  clayey  ground,  not 
only  in  high  and  dry  fpots,  but  even  in  low  and  fait  places. 
They  dig  holes  with  their  fore  feet  and  teeth  forming  oblique 
and  winding  burrows  of  fome  yards  in  length,  and  ending  in 
a large  hole  or  neft,  in  which  a (tore  of  provifion,  confiding 
of  herbs  is  preferved.  They  are  faid  to  wander  about 
chiefly  by  night,  and  to  fleep  rolled  up  with  the  head  between 
the  thighs  : they  are  extremely  nimble,  and  on  the  approach 
of  danger  fpring  forward  fo  fwiftly  that  a man  well  mounted 
-can  fcarcely  overtake  them.  Thefe  animals  are  faid  to  be 


particularly  fond  of  the  roots  of  tulips  End  other  bulboiM 
plants,  and  that  during  the  winter,  they  fleep  in  the  manner 
of  dormice. 

Mr.  Bruce  is  believed  to  allude  to  this  fpecies,  when 
fpeaking  of  the  Arabs  of  the  kingdom  of  Tripoli  making 
good  diverfion  with  the  jerboa,  in  training  their  grey  hounds 
which  they  employ  in  hunting  the  gazel  or  antelope.  The 
prince  of  Tunis,  fon  of  Sidi  Youngis,  and  grandfon  of  Ali 
Bey,  who  had  been  ftrangled  by  the  Algerines,  when  that 
capital  was  taken,  being  then  an  exile  at  Algiers,  made  a 
prefent  to  Mr.  Bruce  of  a fmall  grey-hound,  which  often 
gave  him  excellent  fport.  “ It  may  perhaps  be  imagined 
(fays  Mr.  Bruce)  that  a chafe  between  t'nefe  two  creatures 
could  not  be  long  : yet  1 have  often  feen,  in  a large  in- 
clofure  or  court-yard,  the  grey  hound  employ  a quarter  of 
an  hour  before  he  could  rrafter  his  nimble  adverfary-.  the 
fmall  fize  of  the  creature  affifted  him  much  ; and  had  not 
the  grey-hound  been  a pra&ifed  one,  and  made  ufe  of  bis 
feet  as  well  as  teeth,  he  might  have  killed  two  antelopes  in 
the  time  he  could  have  killed  one  jerboa.” 

Cafer.  Ferruginous  above,  beneath  pale-afh  : anterior 
feet  five-toed,  pofterior  four:  tail  villofe  with  black  tip. 
Pal  mis  pentadaBylis,  plantis  tetradaBylis,  Schreber.  Jerboa 
capenfis,  Forfter.  Cape  Jerboa,  Pennant. 

The  largeft  of  the  genus,  and  inhabits  the  mountainous 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Its  length 
from  the  nofe  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  near  fifteen  inches.  The 
head  is  broad  ; the  muzzle  femewhat  fharp ; and  the  up- 
per jaw  longer  than  the  lower.  The  general  colour  of  the 
animal  is  pale  ferruginous  above  and  pale  afh-colour  beneath. 
The  nofe  is  black,  and  bare  to  fome  little  diftance  up  the 
front  ; the  ears  large;  whiikers  long  and  black  ; the  tail  is 
of  the  fame  colour  with  the  body  for  half  its  length  ; the 
remainder  blackifh,  and  extremely  hairy.  It  is  an  animal  of 
great  ftrength  and  aftivity,  and  will  fpririg  to  the  diftance 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  at  once.  It  burrows  in  the  ground 
like  the  fmaller  kinds  of  jerboas  with  great  care  and  expe- 
dition by  means  of  its  fore  feet  which  are  armed  with  ftrong 
claws.  It  feeds  like  the  fquirrel  feated  on  its  haunches,  and 
alfo  fleeps  in  that  pofture  ; it  makes  a grunting  noife ; and  is 
eaten  by  the  natives.  This  animal  is  figured  in  the  fixth 
fupplemental  volume  of  Buffon’s  v’ork.  At  the  Cape  it 
is  known  among  the  Dutch  colonifts  by  the  name  of 
Springen  Haas,  Jumping  Hare. 

Meridianus.  Yellowifh,  beneath  white  : fore  feet  three- 
toed with  the  rudiment  of  another : pofterior  feet  five-toed  : 
tail  colour  of  the  body.  Dipus  meridianus,  Schreber.  Mut 
meridianus , Pallas.  Jaculus  palmis  tetradaBylis,  plantis  pen- 
tadaclylis,  Erxleben.  Torrid  Jerboa. 

According  to  profeffor  Pallas,  this  fpecies  was  firft:  figured 
by  Seba,  whofe  fpecimen  had  not  attained  to  full  maturity. 
In  1770,  Pallas  received  fpecimens  that  were  taken  on  the 
borders  of  the  fandy  defert  of  Naryn,  between  46  and  47 
degrees  north  latitude.  The  burrows  which  thefe  animals 
formed  in  the  dry  foil  had  a triple  entrance,  and  were  about 
an  ell  deep  in  the  ground.  The  fize  of  the  animal  is  between 
that  of  the  common  rat  and  field  moufe  ; and  notwithftand- 
ing  the  great  length  of  the  hind  legs,  it  does  not  leap  like 
the  reft  of  the  jerboas,  but  runs  in  the  manner  of  the  rat 
tribe  ; and  on  this  account  Mr.  Pennant  places  it  in  his  di- 
vifion  of  jerboid  rats.  The  length,  from  the  nofe  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  tail,  is  rather  more  than  four  inches,  and  the  tail 
itfelf  exceeds  three.  The  nofe  is  blunt,  the  mouth  placed 
far  beneath  ; the  upper  lip  bifid  ; the  ears  large  and  rounded ; 
the  fore  legs  fnort,  with  four  toes,  and  a tubercle  in  place  cf 
a thumb  j the  hind  legs  long  and  flender ; the  exterior  onf 
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fhorter  than  the  reft.  The  colour  of  the  animal  is  brown 
above,  and  white  beneath  ; the  colours  feparated  along  the 
lides  by  a yellowifh  lire. 

Tamaricinus.  Fore  feet  three-toed;  hind  feet  five- 
toed ; tail  tapering,  and  obfcurely  annulated  with  brown, 
Sehreber.  Saeugth.  Mas  tamaricinus , Pallas.  Tamarijk  rat , 
Penn. 

The  length  of  this  elegant  animal  is  about  fix  inches, 
meafuring  from  the  nofe  to  the  tail,  and  the  tail  is  nearly 
the  fame  length  ; the  head  is  oblong,  with  large  whifkers  ; 
the  nofe  blunt,  with  the  noftrils  covered  by  a flap  ; the  eyes 
large  ; ears  large,  oval,  and  naked  ; the  fpace  round  the 
nofe  and  eyes,  and  alfo  beyond  the  ears,  white ; the  Tides  of 
the  head  and  neck  cinereous  ; back  and  Tides  yellowifh  grey; 
breaft  and  belly  white ; tad  afli-eolour,  and  tinged  more 
than  half-way  from  the  bafe  with  brown ; the  polterior  legs 
lo.ig  in  proportion  to  the  fore  legs,  and  the  feet  longitudinally 
black  beneath  ; fore  feet  deftitute  of  the  thumb,  but  fur- 
niihed  inftead  with  a warty  tubercle. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  Cafpian 
deferts,  and  probably  the  warmer  parts  of  Afia  ; it  delights 
in  low  grounds  and  fait  marfties,  and  burrows  under  the  roots 
of  the  tamarifk  bufhes,  the  fruit  of  which,  together  with  the 
fucculent  maritime  plants  which  it  finds  on  the  coafts,  confti- 
tute  its  principal  food.  Each  burrow  has  two  entrances, 
and  is  very  deep  ; thefe  animals  are  rarely  feen,  except  in  the 
night-time,  when  they  quit  their  burrows  in  queft  of  food. 

Canadensis.  Fore  feet  four-toed ; pofterior  five  toed; 
tail  longer  than  the  body,  ringed,  and  briftly.  Jumping 
moufe  of  Canada.  Davies  Mem.  in  Linn.  Tranf.  Canada 
rat,  Penn. 

A fmall  fpecies,  apparently  firft  defcribed  by  general 
Davies,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it  during  his 
relidence  in  Quebec,  and  who  has  defcribed  it  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Linntean  T ranfa£tions.  The  account  is  accom- 
panied by  drawings,  reprefenting  it  both  in  its  aftive  and  dor- 
mant ftate,  from  two  fpecimens  preferved  in  the  general’s  col- 
lection. With  refpeft  to  the  food,  or  mode  of  feeding  of 
this  animal,  the  general  obferves,  it  is  not  in  his  power  to 
fpeak  with  any  degree  of  certainty  ; for  though  the  firft  was 
taken  alive.,  and  lived  a day  and  a half,  it  refufed  every  kind 
of  fuftenance,  and  the  other  was  in  a ftate  of  torpidity  when 
found,  from  which  it  never  recovered.  The  firft  was  taken 
in  a large  field  near  the  falls  of  Montmorenci,  and  by  its 
having  ftrayed  too  far  from  the  flcirts  of  the  wood,  allowed 
the  writer,  *.nd  three  other  gentlemen,  to  furrour.d  it, 
and  after  an  hour’s  hard  chafe  to  capture  it ; the  animal  was 
much  fatigued,  and  this,  it  is  fuppofed,  accelerated  its  death. 
During  the  time  the  animal  remained  in  its  ufual  vigour,  its 
agility  was  incredible  for  fo  fmall  a creature.  It  always 
took  progrefiive  leaps  of  from  three  to  four,  and  fometimes 
five  yards,  although  feldom  above  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
from  the  furface  of  the  grafs ; but  in  fhrubby  places,  and  in 
woods  amopg  plants,  where  they  chiefly  refide,  they  are  ob- 
ferved  to  leap  confiderably  higher.  The  example  mentioned 
in  a dormant  ftate  was  found  by  fome  workmen  in  digging 
the  foundation  for  a fummer-houfe  in  a gentleman’s  garden, 
within  two  miles  of  Quebec,  the  latter  end  of  May.  It  was 
difeovered  inclofed  in  a ball  of  clay,  about  the  fize  of  a cricket 
ball,  at  the  depth  of  twenty  inches  below  the  furface  of  the 
ground.  This  clayey  covering  was  nearly  an  inch  in  chick- 
nefs,  and  was  broken  by  the  ftroke  of  a fpade.  It  is  prefumed 
thefe  Canadian  jerboas  deep  thus  enveloped  from  the  month 
of  September  till  the  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June  fol- 
lowing, and  during  that  t;me  take  no  fuftenance.  The  animal 
thus  found,  though  preferved  in  cotton,  never  revived  ; it  is 
fuppofed  that  the  heat  of  the  apartment  in  which  it  was 


placed,  and  in  which  a ftove  fire  was  conftantly  kept  burning, 
was  too  powerful  for  its  refpiration. 

DIPYRE,  in  Mineralogy.  The  colour  of  this  mineral  is 
greyifh  or  reddifh-white,  paffing  into  rofe-red.  It  occurs 
either  diffeminated,  or  in  fmall  fafcicular  maffts,  or  in  minute 
prifmatic  cryftals.  It  has  a brilliant  vitreous  luftre,  and  a 
lamellar  fradhire  parallel  to  the  Tides  of  a regular  hexahe- 
dron. It  is  moderately  hard  and  brittle.  Sp.  gr. 
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It  is  fufible  with  ebullition  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  is 
compofed,  according  to  Vauquelin’s  analyfis,  of, 
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When  pulverized  and  thrown  on  a hot  coal,  it  gives  a pale 
phofphoiic  light.  It  occurs  at  Mauleon  in  the  Pyrennees, 
imbedded  in  fteatite. 

DIPYRENON,  from  and  a berry , in  Surgeryy 
the  name  of  a probe,  with  a double  button  at  the  end,  re- 
fcmbhng  two  fmall  berries  growing  together. 

DIRACOUL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Tur- 
key, in  the  Arabian  Irak;  42  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Bag- 
dad. 

DIR^E,  called  alfo  Deirea,  or  Deira,  a promontory  and 
town  on  the  fouth-iide  of  the  ftraits  of  Babelmandeb,  in  the 
Arabian  gulf. 

Dir^e,  in  Mythology.  See  Furies. 

DIRCA,  in  Botany , Moufe-wood  or  Leather-wood,  (its 
derivation  we  are  unable  to  explain.)  Linn.  Gen.  192. 
Schreb.  260.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  424.  Mart.  Mill.  Di6L 
v.  2 Juft.  77.  Clafs  and  order,  OElandria  Monogynia , 
Nat.  Ord.  Veprecula,  Linn.  Thymelaa,  JuiT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  monopetalous,  club-fhaped  3 
tube  fwellir.g  upwards;  limb  flight,  with  an  unequal  border. 
Stam.  Filaments  eight,  capillary,  unequal,  inferted  into 
the  middle  of  the  tube,  and  extending  beyond  the  border; 
anthers  roundifh,  eredl.  Pijl  Germen  fuperior,  ovate,  with 
an  oblique  point  ; ftyle  longer  than  the  ftamens,  capillary  ; 
ftigma  limple.  Peric.  Drupa  roundifh.  Seed  roundifh, 
folitary. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  tubular,  with  a flight 
unequal  limb.  Stamens  and  ftyle  longer  than  the  corolla, 
Drupa  with  one  feed. 

D. palujlris.  Linn.  Amoen.  Acad.  v.  3,  12.  t.  1.  f.  7. 
Sp.  Pi.  512.  Kalm’s  Travels,  v.  2.  148.  Ait.  H.  Kew. 
v.  2.  27.  Du  Hamel  Aib.  v.  1.  211.  t.  212.  (Thymelasa 
floribus  ialbis,  primo  vere  erumpentibus : foliis  oblongis 
acuminatis : viminibus  et  cortice  vaide  tenacibus,  unde 
Leather-wood  appellator.  Gron,  Virg.  ed.  t.  155.)  Grows 
on  hills  bordering  on  lwamps  and  rivers  in  North  America, 
flowering  in  April,  while  the  leaves  are  only  bunding. 
Stern  five  or  fix  feet  high,  branched,  very  tough  and  pliant, 
with  a fmooth  bark  as  tough  as  leather.  Hence  it  is  uled 
for  making  ropes,  bafkets,  and  fimilar  economical  purpofes. 
Leaves  alternate,  ttaiked,  elliptical,  entire,  downy  when 
young.  Flowers  three  rrom  each  bud,  pendent,  on  fhort 
ftalks.  Stamens  and  Jlyle  protruding  far  beyond  the  co- 
rolla. 

DIRCE,  in  Ancient  Geography , the  name  of  a ftream  or 
fountain  of  Greece,  in  BoeoSia,  placed  by  Plutarch  near 
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Thebes,  and  faid  by  Paufanias  to  difcharge  it  fell  into  the 
Ifnenus,  Pindar  is  faid  to  have  had  his  houfe  near  the  river 
Dirce. 

DIRE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Leitmeritz  ; 6 miles  S.  of  Leipa. 

D1REA,  or  Deira,  a town  of  Greece,  in  Attica. 
DIRECT,  in  Arithmetic.  The  rule  of  three  diredl  is 
that  oppofite  to  the  inverfe.  See  Rule  of  proportion. 

Direct,  in  AJlronomy.  We  confiderthe  planets  in  three 
Hates ; viz.  diredl,  ilationary,  and  retrograde.  See 
Planet. 

They  are  faid  to  be  diredl,  when  they  appear  to  move  for- 
ward, according  to  the  fucceflion  of  the  figns ; arid  retro- 
grade, when  they  go  the  contrary  way. 

Direct,  in  Matters  of  Genealogy,  is  underftood  of  the 
principal  line,  or  the  line  of  afeendants  and  dtfeendants ; 
in  contraaiftindlion  to  the  collateral  line.  See  Descent. 

A very  good  hiftorian  uies  the  phrafe  dire B fpeech,  or 
harangue,  when  he  introduces  any  one  fpeaking,  or  ha- 
ranguing of  himfelf : when  the  hiftorian  fpeaks,  and  only 
rehearfes  the  chief  points  of  what  was  dtiivereJ  by  the 
fpeaker,  it  is  called  an  indireB  fpeech. 

{Erect 

Eaft  > dials,  are  thofe  whofe  planes  lie  diredlly 
Weft  ) 

open  to  the  eaft,  or  weft;  points  of  the  heavens,  or  parallel 
to  the  meridian  of  the  place.  See  Dial. 

Direct  fouth',  r north  \ dials.  See  Dial. 

J (_  Keclming  J 

Direct,  in  Mufic , is  a mark  fet  at  the  end  of  a (faff, 
efpecially  at  the  foot  of  a page  upon  that  line  or  fpace 
where  the  firft  note  of  the  next  ftaff  is  fet. 

Direct,  in  Optics.  Diredl  vifton  is  that  performed  by 
diredl  rays  ; in  contradiftindlion  to  vifion  by  refradled,  or 
refledted  rays.  Diredl  vifion  is  the  fubjedt  of  optics,  which 
preferibes  the  law3  and  rules  thereof.  See  Vision. 

Direct  rays,  are  thofe  which  pafs  in  right  lines  from 
the  luminary  to  the  eye,  without  being  turned  out  of  their 
redtilinear  diredlion  by  any  intermediate  body,  either 
opaque  or  pellucid.  See  Ray. 

Dir  ect  fphere.  See  Right  fpherc. 

DIRECTION,  in  AJlronomy,  the  motion,  and  other 
phenomena,  of  a planet,  when  diredt.  See  Planet. 

Direction,  in  Afrology,  is  a kind  of  calculus,  whereby 
they  pretend  to  find  the  time  wherein  any  notable  accident 
fiiall  befal  the  perfon  whofe  horofeope  is  drawn. 

For  inftance,  having  eftablifhed  the  fun,  moon,  or  af- 
cendant,  as  mailers,  or  fignificators  of  life ; and  Mars,  or 
Saturn,  as  promifers,  or  portenders,  of  death  ; the  direc- 
tion is  a calculation  of  the  time  wherein  the  fignificator 
fhall  meet  the  portender. 

The  fignificator  they  likewife  call  apheta,  or  giver  of 
life ; and  the  promifer,  anereta,  promiffor,  or  giver  of 
death. 

They  work  the  diredtions  of  all  the  principal  points  of 
the  heavens,  and  flars,  as  the  afeendant,  mid-heaven,  fun, 
moon,  and  part  of  fortune.  The  like  is  done  for  the 
planets,  and  fixed  flars  ; but  all  differently,  according  to 
the  different  authors. 

Direction,  Iflands  of,  in  Geography,  four  fmall  iflands 
at  the  W.  entrance  of  the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  in  the  fouth 
Pacific  ocean.  S.  lat.  52°  if-  W.  long.  77°  19>- — Alfo,  a 
duller  of  iflands  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  New  Holland,  three  of 
which  are  within  the  palfage  or  channel,  through  which 
Cook  in  i 7 70  palled  into  the  open  fea  beyond  the  reef,  and 
which  lies  in  S.  lat.  140  32b  They  were  fo  called,  becaufe 
by  thefe  a flraDger  may  find  a free  palfage  through  the  reef 
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quite  to  the  maiti.  The  largell,  and  the  northernmofl  of  the 
three,  is  called  Lizard  ifland,  which  fee. 

Dir  ect  ion,  line  of,  in  Gunnery,  was  formerly  marked 
on  guns  with  a flit  or  cavity  at  the  breech,  and  a button  at 
the  muzzle,  fo  that  they  were  diredled  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  fowling-pieces  are ; but  as  the  platforms  on  which 
the  cart  carriages  reft  are  never  laid  fo  exadlly  level,  but 
that  one  wheel  is  always  higher  than  another,  this  line 
of  diredlion  mull  be  falfe,  and  has,  therefore,  in  modern 
pradtice,  been  laid  afide  ; and  the  centre-line  of  a piece 
is  found  every  time  it  is  fired,  by  a plummet,  or  initru- 
ment,  which  Mr.  Muller  complains  of  a3  a tedious  and 
uncertain  method ; and  he  recommends  refuming  the 
line  of  diredlion,  as  more  expeditious,  and  more  certain 
than  the  common  pradlice.  Syftem  of  Math.  vol.  v.  p.  90 
and  230. 

Direction  of  Motion,  in  Mechanics,  denotes  the  fituation 
of  the  ftraight  line  along  which  any  particular  motion  is  per- 
formed. Thus, let  A B,  {Plate  XXII.  Mechanics, jig.  3,)repre- 
fent  the  two  extreme  points  of  a ftraight  line,  and  fuppofe  that 
a body  moves  from  A to  B along  that  ftraight  line ; then  A B 
is  faid  to  be  the  diredlion  of  the  motion  of  that  body.  Should 
the  body  move  from  the  point  B to  the  point  A ; then  BA 
is  the  diredlion  of  its  motion,  which  is  contrary  to  the  form- 
er. The  laws  of  motion,  as  explained  by  fir  Ifaac  New- 
ton, ftate,  that  a body  in  motion  will  continue  to  move  in  a 
ftraight  line,  unlefs  it  be  compelled  to  change  that  diredlion, 
by  a force  or  forces  imprefltd,  and  independent  of  that 
which  originally  put  it  in  motion.  Therefore,  when  a body 
moves  in  a curve,  it  muft  be  continually  defledled  from  its 
ftraight  diredlion  by  the  adlion  of  fome  other  force,  which 
conftantly  adl8  upon  it ; hence  when  a body  moves  in  a cur- 
vilinear path,  the  diredlion  of  its  motion  is  not  faid  to  be  that 
curves  line;  but  it  is  faid  that  the  body  changes  its  diredlion 
at  every  point  of  its  courfe,  or  continually.  Confequently 
the  diredlion  of  a body  fo  moving,  at  any  particular  point  of 
its  courfe,  is  the  tangent  at  that  particular  point  of  the  cur- 
vilinear path.  In  fadt,  if,  when  a body  moves  in  a curve, 
the  fecondary  force  which  adls  upon  it,  befides  the  original 
impulfe,  ceafes  to  adl,  then  the  body  will  fly  off  in  the  di- 
redlion of  the  tangent  at  that  particular  point  of  the  curve, 
at  which  the  body  ftood  when  the  fecondary  force  ceafed  to 
adt. 

Direction,  line  of,  is  a ftraight  line  fuppofed  to  be  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  that  body  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth ; and  if  a body  be  left  unfupported,  it  will  fall,  or 
move,  downwards,  in  that  diredlion  ; for  fince  the  momenta 
of  all  the  particles  of  a body,  that  are  on  one  fide  of  its 
centre  of  gravity,  are  exadlly  equal  to,  or  balanced  by,  the 
momenta  of  all  the  particles  which  are  on  the  other  fide  of 
that  centre,  it  follows  that  the  whole  body  muft  rife  or  fall 
according  as  its  centre  of  gravity  rifes  or  falls : and  when  the 
body  falls  in  confequence  of  its  own  gravity,  viz.  in  confe- 
quence  of  its  being  attradled  by  the  earth,  the  mutual  forces 
of  thofe  two  bodies  towards  each  other  are  concentrated  in 
their  centres  of  gravity  ; hence  the  body  falls  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  line  which  joins  thofe  centres,  or  the  line  of 
diredlion.  It  will  eafily  appear  upon  the  leaft  confideration, 
that  the  lines  of  diredlion  of  different  bodies  are  not  ftridlly 
parallel ; for  they  all  converge  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  Yet,  with  refpedl  to  any  body,  or  fyftem  of  bodies, 
connedted  for  mechanical  purpofes,  the  whole  fpace  in  which 
their  particles  are  included  and  move  is  fo  very  fmall  in  pro- 
portion to  the  body  of  the  earth,  that  their  feveral  lines  of 
diredlion  may,  without  any  fenfible  error,  be  confidered  as 
perfedlly  parallel. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  preceding  obfervations,  that  a body 
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maybe  fuppovted  by  another  body,  when  the  latter  is  per- 
pendicularly under  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  former;  other- 
wife  the  former  will  fail  off,  or,  in  other  words,  a body  will 
ftand  upon  a bafe  when  its  line  of  direction  fails  within  that 
bafe,  and  not  otherwife.  This  principle  is  generally  and  ne- 
ceffarily  attended  to  in  all  movements  either  na'urai  or  arti- 
ficial ; as  will  be  clearly  illufl rated  by  the  following  applica- 
tions : A B E C,  fg.  4.  is  an  inclined  body,  fay  a block  of 
Gone,  and  H is  it.s  centre  of  gravity.  H 1)  is  a perpendicu- 
lar let  fall  from  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  of  courfe  is  its  line 
of  direction  ; it  being  the  ftraight  line  which  caffes  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  and  that  of  the  earth. 
Now,  fince  the  hire  of  direction  H D tails  within  the  bafe 
AC,  the  body  will  remain  in  that  fituation  ; but  if  an  addi- 
tional weight  F B be  laid  upon  it,  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  whole  will  be  at  I,  and  the  line  of  direction  1 O will  fall 
without  the  bafe,  in  confeqnence  of  which  the  whole  com- 
pound body  A G will  fall  down.  “ Hence  (Mr.  Fergufon 
obferves)  appears  the  abfurdity  of  people’s  riling  haffily  in  a 
coach  or  boat  when  it  is  likely  to  overfet  ; for  by  that  means 
they  ra'fe  the  enntre  of  gravity  fo  far  as  to  endanger  throw- 
ing it  quite  out  of  the  bafe  ; and  if  they  do,  they  overfet  the 
whole  effectually  : whereas,  had  they  clapt  down  to  the  bot- 
tom, they  would  have  brought  the  line  of  direftion,  and  con- 
fequently  the  centre  of  gravity,  farther  within  the  bafe,  and 
by  that  means  might  have  faved  t’nemfelves.” 

This  likewife  (hews  the  impropriety  of  building  high  car- 
riages, like  the  very  high  phaetons  that  were  in  fafhion  a 
few  years  ago. 

If  attentively  confidered,  the  whole  motion  of  the  body 
of  an  animai  will  be  found  to  depend  upon  a proper  regula- 
tion of  the  line  of  direction.  When  the  line  of  direction 
falls  within  our  feet  ; that  is,  within  the  bafe  which  is  formed 
by  our  feet,  we  ftand,  and  moll  firmly  when  that  line  falls  in 
the  very  miJdle  of  that  bafe;  but  we  inftantly  begin  to  fall 
the  moment  in  which  the  line  of  direction  goes  beyond  that 
bafe.  And  it  is  curious  to  obferve  how  nature,  or  our  un- 
fufpefted  experience,  initrufts  us  in  the  ufe  of  thofe  me- 
thods and  thofe  politions,  which  either  maintain  our  necef- 
fary  pofition,  or  reftore  it  when  loft.  When  we  rife  from  a 
chair,  we  bend  our  bodies  forward,  by  which  means  the  line 
of  direction  falls  forward  beyond  our  feet,  which  obliges  us 
to  move  a foot  forward,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fall.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  a man  leans  forward  when  he  carries  a burthen 
on  his  back,  but  leans  backward  when  he  carries  it  on  his 
breaft  ; alfo  he  leans  on  one  fide  when  he  carries  a weight, 
es  a pail  of  water,  &c.  on  the  oppofite  fide.  In  walking,  a 
man  firft  extends  his  bindmoft  leg  and  foot  nearly  ftraight, 
and  at  the  fame  lime  bends  the  knee  of  his  fore-leg  a little  ; 
by  this  means  his  body  is  thvuft  forward,  and  the  line  of  di- 
refticn  from  his  centre  of  gravity  falls  beyond  the  fore-foot, 
on  which  account  his  fall  would  eniue,  but  he  prevents  it  by 
immediately  taking  up  the  other  foot,  and  putting  it  for- 
ward bexond  the  line  of  direction;  after  the  fame  maaner, 
be  thrufts  himfeif  forward  by  extending  the  leg  which  is  now 
the  hindmoft,  till  the  line  of  direction  be  advanced  beyond 
his  fore-foot,  when  lie  again  prevents  his  fall  by  advancing 
the  other  foot,  and  fo  forth. 

In  the  fituation  of  bodies  of  all  forts  this  general  prin- 
ciple muft  be  attended  to;  namely,  that  the  broader  the  bafe 
is,  and  the  nearer  the  lire  of  direftion  is  to  the  middle  of  that 
bafe,  the  more  fteadily  will  a body  ftand  upon  it : and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  narrower  the  bafe  is,  and  the  nearer  the 
line  of  direftion  is  to  the  fide  of  it,  the  more  eafily  may  a 
body  be  overthrown  ; for  in  this  cafe  the  flighteft  change  of 
pofition  will  throw  the  line  of  direftion  quite  out  of  the  bafe. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  a globular  body  is  eafily  rolled  upon 
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a plain  horizontal  furface,  and  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  let  an  egg  ftand  on  one  end,  or  any  other  pointed  body 
ftand  upon  its  point. 

We  (hall,  laftly,  obferve,  that  in  cafe  of  bodies  placed  upon 
inclined  planes,  a body  will  Hide  down  the  plane,  when'its 
line,  of  direction  falls  within  its  bafe,  as  in  Jig.  g ; but  the 
body  will  fall  down,  or  roll,  when  its  line  of  direftion  fails 
without  its  bafe,  as  in  Jig.  6. 

Direction,  Angle  of.  is  that  comprehended  between 
the  lmes  of  direction  of  two  confpiring  powers. 

Direction,  Quantity  of,  is  ufed  for  the  prod u ft  of  the 
velocity  of  the  common  centre  of  gravity  in  a fyfttm  of 
bodies,  by  the  fum  of  their  mafTcs. 

In  the  coliinon  of  bodies,  the  quantity  of  direftion  is  the 
fame  before  and  after  the  impulfe.  Bernouilli,  Difcours  fur 
le  Movement.  Oper.  tom.  iii.  p.  32,  and  g6. 

Direction  Chamber,  in  Commerce.  See  Chamber. 

Direction,  Number  of,  in  Chronology.  See  Number. 

DIRECTING  Plane,  in  P erfpeclive.  A plane  palling 
through  the  eye  (or  point  of  fight)  parallel  to  the  original 
plane,  is  called  the  direfting  plane ; and  the  interfeftion  of 
the  original  plane  with  the  direfting  plane,  is  called  the 
direfting  line. 

There  is  a plane  which  is  at  the  fame  time  perpendicular 
to  the  original  plane,  to  the  plane  of  the  pifture,  to  the 
vanilbing  plane,  and  the  direfting  plane  ; this  is  called  (lie 
vertical  plane,  audits  interfiftion  with  the  direfting  plane 
is  called  by  fome  writers  the  director  of  the  eye.  It  is 
taken  as  the  height  of  the  eye  above  the  original  plane. 
The  point  in  which  the  direftcr  interfefts  the  direfting 
line  is  called  the  fbation  point. 

DIRECTIVE  Property  of  the  Magnet,  is  the  power 
which  the  magnet  or  a magnetized  body,  has  of  placing  irfelf 
in  the  magnetic  line  ; provided  it  be  left  at  liberty,  or  be 
fo  fufpended  as  to  be  able  to  move  itfelf  with  freedom. 
The  magnetic  line  in  London  is  inclined  by  about  720  30' 
below  the  horizon,  and  the  vertical  plane  of  it,  or  through 
which  it  paffes,  cuts  the  horizon  at  an  angle  of  about  240 
from  the  north  point  of  it  towards  the  weft.  See  Mag- 
netism, Compass,  and  Dipping  Needle. 

DIRECTLY,  in  Geometry  ; we  fay,  two  fines  lie  direftly 
againil  each  other,  when  they  are  parts  of  the  fame  right 
line. 

In  Mechanics , a body  is  faid  to  ftrike,  or  impinge  direftly 
againft  another,  if  it  ftrike  in  a right  line  perpendicular  to 
the  point  of  contaft. 

A fphere,  particularly,  ftrikes  direftly  againft  another 
when  the  line  of  direftion  paffes  through  both  their  centres. 
See  Percussion. 

DIRECTOR,  in  Commercial  Polity,  a perfon  who  has 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  a trading  company  : thus 
we  fay  the  direftors  of  the  India  company,  South-lea  com- 
pany, &c.  See  Bank. 

Directors  of  Creditors , in  the  Commercial  Policy  of 
France,  are  perfons  of  ability  and  property,  chofen  by  votes 
of  the  creditors,  to  infpeft  and  examine  the  debtor’s  affairs, 
and  to  procure  as  far  as  poffible,  by  common  methods  of 
juftice,  the  payment  of  each  perfon’s  debt.  See  As- 
signees. 

DiRECTORS-GGifrn/  of  the  five  great  farms  of  the  gabele 
and  aids,  &c.  in  France,  are  chief  commifiioners,  who  have 
the  direftion  of  thefe  farms,  each  in  the  diftrifts  appointed 
by  the  general  farmers. 

Director,  in  Surgery,  is  a grooved  inftrument  to  con- 
duft.  the  furgeon’s  knife  in  feveral  operations,  which  would 
otherwife  endanger  his  cutting  the  fubjacent  parts.  Di- 
reftors are  ufually  made  of  fteel  or  Giver  j and  they  vary 
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?n  ffiape,  according  to  the  form  or  ftrufture  of  the  part  to 
he  operated  upon.  In  feme  cafes  the  furgeon’s  finger  is  the 
'btft  director.  See  Conductor. 

Director  Penis,  in  Anatomy,  a mnfcle  of  the  penis, 
called  more  ufuaily  efe&or.  See  Erector. 

DIRECTORY  of  Public  Worjhip,  was  drawn  up  by  the 
affembly  of  divines  at  Wcftminfter,  and  eftabliffied  by  an 
ordinance  of  parliament,  in  1644,  repealing  the  ftatutes  of 
Edward  VI.  and  of  Elizabeth,  for  uniformity  in  the  com- 
mon prayer.  The  directory  fet  afide  the  ufe  of  the  liturgy, 
and  allowed  of  no  church-mufic  befides  that  of  iinging  the 
Pfalms. 

Inftead  of  one  preferibed  form  of  prayer,  the  dire&ory 
only  points  out  certain  topics,  on  which  the  minifter 
might  enlarge.  The  whole  apocrypha  was  reje&ed  ; and 
both  private  baptifm  and  lay  baptifm,  with  the  ufe  of  god- 
fathers and  god-mothers,  and  the  fign  of  the  cr'ofs,  were 
difeontinued.  In  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  no 
mention  is  made  of  private  communion  or  adminiftering  it 
to  the  lick.  The  altar  with  rails  was  changed  into  a com- 
munion table,  about  which  the  people  might  Hand  or  fit ; 
kneeling  not  being  thought  fo  proper  a pofture.  Lightfoot, 
Selden,  and  others  were  for  open  communion,  to  which  the 
parliament  alfo  meft  inclined,  in  oppofition  to  thofe  prefby- 
terians  who  were  for  granting  powers  of  admiffion  or  re- 
jeftion  to  the  minifters  and  elders,  and  to  the  independents 
who  were  for  committing  them  to  the  whole  brotherhood  ; 
but  it  was  agreed,  that  the  minifter,  before  the  communion, 
fhould  warn,  in  the  name  of  Chrift,  all  fuch  as  are  ignorant, 
fcandalous,  prophane,  or  that  live  in  any  fin  or  offence  againft 
their  knowledge  or  confcience,  that  they  prefume  not  to 
come  to  that  holy  table,  fhewing  them,  that  he  that  eateth 
and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  judgment  to 
himfelf.  The  prohibition  of  marriage  in  Lent,  and  the  nfe 
of  the  ring,  were  laid  afide.  In  the  viiitation  of  the  lick  no 
mention  is  made  of  private  confeffion,  or  authoritative  abfo- 
lution.  No  fervice  is  appointed  for  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
All  particular  veftments  for  priefts  or  minifters,  and  all 
faints-days  were  difearded.  It  has  been  remarked,  as  a con- 
fiderable  omiffion,  that  the  dire&ory  does  not  enjoin  the  read- 
ing of  the  apoftles’  creed,  and  the  ten  commandments.  How- 
ever, thefe  were  added  to  the  affembly’s  coufeffion  of  faith, 
which  was  publiihed  a year  or  two  afterwards.  This  directory 
continued  in  fife  till  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II., 
when,  the  conftitution  being  reftored,  the  old  liturgy  took 
place  again  ; the  ordinance  for  its  repeal  having  never  obtained 
the  royal  affent.  The  revolution,  thus  occafioned  in  the  form 
of  public  worlhip,  did  not  take  place  for  a confiderable  time 
over  the  whole  kingdom.  In  fome  parts  of  the  country  the 
church-wardens  could  not  procure  a directory ; and  in  others 
they  defpifed  it,  and  continued  the  old  common  prayer  book ; 
fome  would  read  no  form,  and  others  ufed  one  of  their  own. 
Io  order  to  enforce  the  ufe  of  the  dire&ory,  the  parlia- 
ment, by  an  ordinance,  [dated  Auguft  23,  16431  called  in 
all  common  prayer  books,  and  impofed  a fine  upon  thofe 
minifters  who  fhould  read  any  other  form  than  that  contained 
in  the  directory.  Such,  as  Mr.  Neale  very  juftly  obferves, 
(Hift.  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.  p.  109,  4to.)  were  the  firft 
fruits  of  prefbyterian  uniformity,  and  they  are  equally  to  be 
condemned  with  the  feverities  and  oppreffions  that  had  been 
the  fubjetfts  of  former  complaints ; for  though  it  fhould  be 
admitted,  that  the  parliament  or  legiflature  had  a right  to 
abrogate  the  ufe  of  the  common  prayer  book  in  churches, 
was  it  not  highly  unreasonable  to  forbid  the  reading  of  it 
in  private  families  or  clofets  ? Surely  the  devotion  of  a pri- 
vate family  could  be  no  difturbance  to  the  public  ; nor  is  it 
any  excufe  to  fay,  that  very  few  fuffered  by  it,  becaufe  the 


law  is  (fill  the  fame,  and  equally  injurious  to  the  rights  of 
mankind.  By  an  ordinance,  Auguft  2 3,  1645,  which  con- 
tinued till  the  reftoration,  to  preach,  write,  or  print  any 
thing  in  derogation  or  depraving  of  the  directory,  fubjefted 
the  offender,  upon  indi&ment,  to  a diferetionary  fine,  not 
exceeding  50/.  The  king’s  proclamation  at  Oxford,  dated 
November  13 , 1645,  forbidding  the  ufe  of  the  new  dire&ory, 
and  enjoining  the  continuance  of  the  common  prayer,  was 
of  no  avail. 

Directory  part  of  a Law,  ftands  much  upon  the  fame 
footing  with  the  declaratory  (which  fee)  ; for  this  virtually 
includes  the  former}  the  declaration  being  ufuaily  colle&ed 
from  the  diredlion. 

DIRECTRIX,  in  Geometry.  See  Dirigent. 

Di  rectrix  of  the  parabola.  See  Conic  SeBions. 

DIRENKRUTT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  archduchy  of  Auftria,  5 miles  S.  E.  of  Zifterfdorff. 

DIRENOW,  a river  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Up- 
per Saxony,  which  runs  from  the  Grofs  Haff  into  the 
Baltic. 

DIRIBITORES,  among  the  Romans,  officers  appointed 
to  diftribute  tablets  to  the  people  at  the  Comitia.  See 
CoMITlA. 

DIRIBITORIUM,  in  Roman  Antiquity , an  immenfe 
building  at  Rome,  which,  according  to  Dion  Caffius,  was  the 
largeft  that  was  ever  inclofed  under  one  roof,  and  of  fuch 
fize,  that  when  it  decayed  by  age,  no  perfon  was  able  to  re- 
pair it  ; and,  therefore,  it  was  quite  open  in  the  time  of  that 
hiftorian.  This  building  was  begun  by  Agrippa,  and 
finiffied  by  Auguftus.  Its  ufe  has  not  been  afeertained  ; 
but  it  might  probably  have  been  intended  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  numerous  affemblies  of  the  people,  when  it  would 
have  been  inconvenient,  on  account  of  heat,  or  cold,  or 
rain,  for  them  to  have  met  together  in  places  that  were  un- 
covered. 

DIRIGENT,  a term  in  Geometry,  expreffing  the  line  of 
motion,  along  which  a deferibent  line,  or  furface,  is  carried 
in  the  genefis  of  any  plane,  or  folid  figure. 

Thus,  if  the  line  A B [Plate  V I.  Geometry ,fg.  80.)  move 
parallel  to  itfelf,  and  along  the  line  A C,  fo  that  the  point 
A always  keeps  in  the  line  A C,  a parallelogram,  as 
ABCD,  will  be  formed,  of  which  the  fide  A.  B is  the 
deferibent,  and  the  line  A C the  dirigent.  So  alfo  if  the 
furface  ABCD  be  fuppofed  to  be  carried  along  the  line 
C E,  in  a pofition  always  parallel  to  itfelf  in  its  firft  fitua- 
tion,  the  folid  ADEH  will  be  formed,  where  the  fur- 
face A D is  the  deferibent,  and  the  line  C E is  the  di- 
rigent. 

DIRIGOTHIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Lower 
Mcefia,  the  fame  with  Dirogetia,  now  Drimago. 

DIRITTA,  in  the  Italian  Mufic , a term  intimating 
that  the  piece  is  be  played  or  fung  in  conjoint  degrees. 
Thus,  contrapunto  alia  diritta,  according  to  Angelo  Berar- 
di,  is  when  one  is  obliged  to  raife  or  fall  the  voice  by  the 
fame  degrees,  i.  e.  by  an  equal  number  afeending  or  defeend- 
ing,  without  making  a leap,  even  of  the  interval  of  a third. 
Brofs.  Dift.  Muf.  in  voc. 

DIRMSTEIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  biffiopric  of  Worms : 

7 miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Worms. 

DIRPHYS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  in  the 
ifland  of  Euboea. 

DIRRITORF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
archduchy  of  Auftria;  pillaged  and  deftroyed  in  1310;  3 
miles  N.  of  Steyr. 

D1RSCHAU,  a fmall  town  of  Pruffia,  on  the  Viftula, 
fituated  in  a very  fertile  country.  It  was  built  in  1209,  and 
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Fad  its  own  earls,  when  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  ortfer 
invaded  and  conquered  Pruffia.  Dirfchau  is  15  miles  S.  of 
Dantzic,  and  fince  the  peace  of  Tiifit  forms  a part  of  its 
dominions. 

DIRSCHKEIM,  a fmall  town  of  Pruffia,  in  German 
Samland,  in  the  diftrift  of  Fifchhaufen. 

DIRT-BOAT,  in  Canal-making,  Sic.  fignifies  a Float, 
or  fiat  bottomed  Boat,  generally  with  fquare  ends,  and  very 
fhatlow,  ufed  upon  a canal  for  moving  earth  or  other  mate- 
rials for  the  repair  of  the  banks,  Si c.  See  Canal. 

DIRUTA,  Girolamo,  in  Biography,  organift  of  the  ca- 
thedral at  Chioggia  in  1615,  publifhed  in  Italian  at  Venice, 
jn  fob  a book  on  mufic,  entitled,  “ II  Tranfilvanio,”  in  dia- 
logue between  the  author  and  his  fcholar,  a prince  of  Tran- 
filvania..  It  contains  inftruflions  lor  playing  the  organ  and 
other  keyed  inftruments,  with  preludes  by  moll  of  the 
celebrated  organifts  of  Italy  at  the  time;  but  in  thefe  no 
keys  are  ufed  but  thofe  of  the  church,  and  all  the  paf- 
Jage6  confift  of  running  up  and  down  the  fcale  with  both 
hands,  alternately,  without  other  intention  than  to  exercife 
the  fingers  in  the  moft  obvious  and  vulgar  divifions  then  in 
ufe.  N 

DIS,  an  infeparable  particle  prefixed  to  divers  words ; the 
xeffeft  whereof  is,  either  to  give  them  a fignification  contra- 
ry to  what  the  Ample  words  had  : as  in  difgrace,  difpa- 
rity,  difproportion,  &c.  or  to  intimate  a reparation,  detach- 
ment, dillribution,  &c.  as  in  difeerning,  difeourfing,  dil'- 
t rafting,  difpofing,  See. 

DISA,  in  Botany,  (a  name  coRtrived  by  Bergius,  poffibly 
from  Ai;,  Jupiter,  to  exprefs  a female  divinity,  in  allufion 
to  the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  the  flower,  exceeding 
moft  of  its  tribe,  and  to  preferve  an  analogy  with  fome 
others  of  that  tribe,  Arethufn,  Cypr'tpedium,  Serapias,  See.) 
Berg.  Cap.  348.  t.  4.  f.  7.  Linn.  Suppl.  59.  Schreb.  605. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  45.  Juff.  65.  Swartz.  Orchid.  24.  t.  1. 
f.  B.  Clafs  and  order,  Gynandria  Monandria.  Nat.  Ord. 
Or  chide<e. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  perianth  of  3 leaves,  generally  reverfed ; 
the  two  foremoft  nearly  upright;  the  back  one  (which,  from 
the  ufual  reverfe  pofture  of  the  flower,  becomes  foremoft), 
nearly  upright,  concave  or  vaulted,  producing  from  its  cen- 
tral or  bottom  part,  a pofterior  fpur.  Cor.  petals  2,  fmaller 
than  the  calyx-leaves,  various  in  form,  attached  on  each  fide 
to  the  columnar  part  of  the  ftyle.  Ntftary  or  lip  between 
the  two  foremoft  calyx- leaves,  inferted  before  the  bafe  of 
the  ftyle,  deftitute  of  a fpur,  and  rarely  divided.  Stain,  and 
Pifi.  Germen  inferior,  oblong  ; ftyle  very  fhort  ; ftigma 
in  front,  near  the  bafe  of  the  ftyle,  globofe  ; anther  oblong, 
of  two  cells,  parallel  to  the  ftyle,  and  connefted  with  it 
lengthwife,  ereft  or  incumbent,  bent  back  with  the  petals 
towards  the  fpurred  leaf  of  the  calyx  ; pollen  in  two  club- 
fhaped  glutinous  mafles,  with  a glandular  bafe.  Per'tc. 
Capfule  oblong  or  obovate,  triangular,  of  three  valves  and 
one  cell,  burfting  at  each  angle,  the  top  and  bottom  re- 
maining entire.  Seeds  numerous,  minute,  roundifli,  each 
with  a membranous  tunic. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  fpreading,  moftly  reverfed ; one  leaf 
fpurred  behind.  Petals  attached  to  the  ftyle.  Lip  without 
a fpur.  Anther  parallel  to  the  ftyle. 

Swartz  enumerates  28  fpecies  of  Difa,  all  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  which  the  firft  D . grandifiora,  (D. 
unfora  of  Bergius,  who  founded  the  genus,)  is  one  of  the 
fineft  of  this  natural  order.  Its  flower  is  red,  and  elegantly 
veined.  The  mafTes  of  pollen  arc  larger  and  more  ftriking 
than  in  any  other  of  the  Orchidea.  Orchis  draconis , b'tfora , 
Jlexuofa,  tenella,  fagittalis,  barbata,  tripetaloides,  fpatulala,  bi- 
valvata  and  patens  of  Linnseus,  are  all  removed  by  Swartz 
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to  this  genus,  a*  well  as  his  filicornis,  which  feetns  to  us 
fcarctdy  diftinft  from  the  laft. 

DISABILITY,  in  Law,  is  when  a man  is  made  inca- 
pable to  inherit  lands,  or  take  any  benefit,  which  otherwife 
he  might  do , which  may  happen  four  ways ; viz.  by  the 
aft  of  the  anceftor ; by  the  aft  of  the  party  ; by  the  aft  of 
law  ; and  by  the  aft  of  God. 

Disability  by  the  aB  of  the  ancefior , is  where  the  man  is 
attainted  of  treafon,  or  felony  ; by  which  attainder  his  blood 
is  corrupted,  and  thereby  himfelf  and  his  children  are  difabled 
to  inherit. 

Disability  by  the  aB  of  the  party  himfelf,  is  where  a man 
binds  himfelf  by  obligation,  that  upon  the  furrender  of  a 
leafe,  he  will  grant  a mw  eftareto  the  leffee  ; and  afterwards 
he  grants  the  reverfion  to  another,  which  puts  it  out  of  his 
power  to  perform  it. 

Disability  by  the  aB  of  the  law,  is  when  a man,  by  the 
foie  aft  of  law,  without  any  thing  by  him  done,  is  ren- 
dered incapable  of  the  benefit  of  the  law  : as,  an  alien  born  ; 
fothat  if  a man  born  out  of  the  king’s  liegeance,  will  Cue  an 
aftion,  the  tenant,  or  defendant,  may  fay,  he  was  born  in  fuch 
a country  out  of  the  king’s  liegeance,  and  demand  judg- 
ment, if  he  fhall  be  anfwered  : for  the  law  is  our  birth-right, 
to  which  an  alien  is  a ftranger,  and  therefore  difabled  from 
taking  any  benefit  thereby. 

Disability  by  the  act  of  God,  is  when  the  party  is  non 
compos  mentis , or  non  fame  memorite,  which  fo  difables  him,  that 
in  all  cafes  where  he  gives,  or  pafles  any  thing,  or  eftate 
from  him,  after  his  death  it  may  be  annulled  and  avoided. 

There  are  alfo  other  difabilities  by  the  common  law,  as  of 
idiocy,  infancy,  and  coverture,  for  making  of  grants,  &c. 
and  by  ftatute,  as  Papifts  are  difabled  for  making  any  pre- 
fentation  to  a church,  Sec.  and  officers  not  taking  the  oaths 
for  holding  offices. 

D isability  of  the  plaintiff,  plea  to.  See  Dilatory  Pleas. 

DISABLED,  in  Sea  Language,  is  applied  to  a ffiip,  when, 
by  the  lofe  of  her  malls;  yards,  or  rigging,  or  other  damage, 
(he  is  rendered  incapable  of  profecuting  her  voyage,  without 
great  difficulty  and  danger. 

DISABLING  a man’s  limbs  or  members,  in  Law.  See 
Mayhem. 

DISAFFORESTED.  See  Deafforested. 

DISANDIIA,  in  Botany,  (of  obfeure  etymology,  unlefs 
Linnseus  meant  Dyfandra,  from  and  atry,  alluding  to  the 
great  uncertainty  in  the  number  of  its  ftamens,  and  the  con- 
sequent difficulty  of  referring  it  to  any  of  his  clafles,  which 
induced  him  to  place  it  in  Heptandria,  where  it  might  moft; 
eafily  be  feen  ; as  was  the  cafe  likewife  with  Aponogctont 
Suppl.  33.)  Linn.  Syft.  Veg.  ed.  13.290.  Suppl.  32. 
Schreb.  244.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  282.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift. 
v.  2.  JufT.  99.  Clafs  and  order,  Heptandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Pediculares,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  bell-lhaped,  divided  half-way- 
down  into  from  five  to  eight  oblong,  nearly  ftraight,  feg- 
ments,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  wheel-fhaped  ; tube 
very  (hort ; limb  in  from  five  to  eight  deep,  obovate,  equal 
divifions.  Stain.  Filaments  five  to  eight,  fetaceous,  fome- 
what  fpreading,  equal,  inferted  into  the  tube,  Alerter  thaa 
the  limb  ; anthers  arrow-fhaped.  Pifi.  Germen  fuperior, 
ovate ; ftyle  thread-lhaped',  the  length  of  the  ftamens ; 
ftigma  Ample.  Peric.  Capfule  ovate,  the  length  of  the  calyx, 
of  two  cells.  Seeds  numerous,  ovate. 

Eft’.  Ch.  Calyx  in  about  feven  divifions.  Corolla  wheel- 
fhaped.  with  about  feven  equal  fegments.  Capfule  fuperior, 
of  two  cells,  with  many  feeds. 

D.  prof  rata.  Curt.  Mag.  v.  7.  2j8,  (Sibthorpia  pere- 
gruia;  Lmn,  Sp.  FI,  880,)  is  the  only  fpecies*  a native  of 
4 Z 2 Madeira* 
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Madeira,  as  well  as  of  the  Levant.  The  Jlems  trail  on  the 
ground,  or  are  pendent  from  rocks  and  ftones  in  an  elegant 
manner,  clothed  with  alternate,  fialked,  kidney-fhaped,  cre- 
nate,  downy  leaves,  and  altogether  refembling  the  (hoots  of 
ground  ivy . Floiucr-Jlalks  axillary,  cluttered,  fingle-flo wered, 
downy.  Blojfnms  yellow.  This  plant  is  now  become  common 
in  greenrhoufes,  where  it  appears  to  advantage,  as  Curtis 
remarks,  if  placed  on  a pedettal,  fo  that  its  branches  may 
hang  carelefsly  down.  It  is  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings, 
requires  rich  earth,  and  in  dry  weather  plenty  of  water, 
bloffoming  throughout  the  fummer,  and  indeed  whenever 
the  weather  is  favourable  for  any  vegetation. 

Shaw’s  Chryfofplenii  foliis  plania  aquatic  a, jlore  Jlavo,  penta- 
petalo,  Spec.  Pnyt.  Afr.  f.  149.  on  which  Linnaeus  founded 
his  Sibthorpia  africana , Sp.  Pi.  880.  appears  to  be  this  very 
plant,  not  even  a variety,  except  fo  far  as  the  bad  drawing  of 
his  figure  makes  it  unlike  nature. 

DISAPPOINTMENT,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the 
N.  W.  coaft  of  North  America.  N.  lat.  520  15'.  W.  long. 
J290. 

Disappointment  IJland,  an  ifb.nd  in  the  South  fea,  fo 
called  by  the  Miflionary  voyagers  in  J797,  being  one  of  the 
clutter  caded  by  them  “ Duff’s  Group  they  are  about 
II  in  number,  lying  in  a direction  S.  E.  and  N.  W.  14  or 
15  miles  : in  the  middle  are  two  larger  iflands  about  fix  miles 
in  circumference.  On  the  N.  W.  fide  of  the  group  are  five 
or  fix  more,  fome  of  which  are  high  ; and  at  the  eaft  end  of 
one  of  them  is  a remarkable  rock  in  form  of  an  obelifk.  The 
fmall  iflands  were  apparently  barren  ; but  the  two  larged 
were  entirely  covered  with  wood,  among  which  were  feveral 
cocoa-nut  trees  ; but,  upon  the  whole,  they  exhibited  no 
appearance  of  great  fertility.  The  natives  feemed  to  be  flout 
and  well  made,  with  copper-coloured  complexions  : their 
houfes  were  built  clofe  to  each  other,  and  not  difperfed,as  in 
other  places  : a horde  of  their  dwellings  was  fituated  on  the 
S.W.  fide  of  Difappointment  ifland  ; in  S.  latp0  57'.  E.  long. 
167°.  Miff.  Voyage,  p.  296. 

Disappointment,  //lands  of,  a clutter  of  iflands  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  fo  called  by  commodore  Byron  in 
1765,  becaufe  he  found  it  impoffible  to  procure  at  them  any 
refrefhment  for  his  fick  crew.  The  middle  of  this  clutter 
lies  in  S,  lat.  140  10'.  W.  long.  1440  The  varia- 

tion of  the  compafs  was  here  40  30'  E. 

DISARM,  in  the  Manege.  To  difarm  the  lips  of  a 
horfe,  is  to  keep  them  fubjeft,  and  out  from  above  the  bars, 
when  they  are  fo  large  as  to  cover  them,  and  prevent  the 
true  preffure  or  appui  of  the  mouth,  by  bearing  up  the  bit, 
and  fo  rendering  the  horfe  to  feel  the  effefts  of  it  upon  the 
bars. 

D isarm.  To  difarm  a regiment  is  generally  confidered 
as  a difgrace,  and  ufually  precedes  its  being  difembodied  ; 
becaufe,  when  the  arms  are  only  laid  by  for  a while,  they  are 
faid  to  be  depofited  ; and  when  they  are  turned  over  to  an- 
other corps,  they  are  always  fuppofed  to  be  exchanged  by  the 
fupply  of  new  ones.  We  rarely  hear  of  a regiment  being 
difarmed,  except  where  mutiny  has  taken  place,  or  that  dif- 
obedience  is  expe&ed.  In  fuch  cafe  the  utmoft  precaution 
fhould  neceffariiy  be  taken ; it  being  extremely  difficult  to 
induce  foldiers  to  furrender  their  weapons ; more  particularly 
where  they  harbour  mifehievous  defigns,  or  are  under  the 
influence  of  feditious  perfons.  Perhaps  no  mode  is  fo 
efficacious  as  dividing  them  into  fmall  parties,  and  difarming 
them  in  detail. 

When  armies,  or  bodies  of  fufficient  force-to  entitle  them 
to  deference,  are  compelled  to  furrender,  it  is  generally  con- 
tended by  them,  that  their  arms,  artillery,  and  baggage 
fhould  te  allowed  them.  This  admits  of  various  modifica- 


tions. In  fome  inttances,  where  prudence  dictates  to  a 
conquering  general  not  to  make  any  difficulties,  but  to  get 
rid  of  an  enemy,  at  any  rate,  the  foregoing  terms  have  been 
allowed,  and  the  vanquifned  force  has  been  allowed  to 
march  away  with  all  the  honours  of  war  ; that  is,  colours 
flying,  drums  beating,  matches  lighted,  bayonets  fixed, 
fwords  drawn,  cannon  untimbered,  and,  in  fa  ft,  as  though 
in  a flate  of  defiance.  In  other  inftances,  the  honours  of 
war  are  granted  conditionally,  and  the  proceffion  ceafts 
after  evacuating  a fortrefs ; when  the  garrifon  march  out, 
(but  not  away)  in  full  difplay,  and  at  an  appointed  fpot, 
fu  rrender  their  artillery,  and  after  grounding  their  arms,  and 
taking  off  their  poucties  and  belts,  move  from,  and  fur- 
render them  to  the  viftors.  But  even  here  we  have  many 
varieties  ; it  being  fometimes  a condition  that  the  officers 
fhall  retain  their  fide  arms  ; in  others,  that  they  fhall  re- 
tain them  until  embarked  only,  fo  as  to  fave  appearances 
for  a while. 

According  to  the  modern  mode  of  warfare,  we  ordina- 
rily find  but  little  ceremony  ufed  ; for  the  moil  part  the 
whole  furrendering  as  prifoners  of  war,  and  all  delivering 
up  their  arms  without  refervation.  It  is,  however,  ufual, 
and  no  doubt  proper,  to  grant  fome  honourable  diftinfiioiis 
to  an  enemy  who  has  refrained  from  pillaging,  and  has  car- 
ried on  his  operations  with  as  little  injury  as  poffible  towards 
the  country  in  general.  Formerly  there  were  particular 
rules  faflidioufly  eftabhfhed  among  the  great  commanders, 
not  iefs  formal  than  their  court  ceremonies  ; but  fince  our 
enemies  have  laid  afide  all  feeling,  generofity,  and  huma- 
nity, it  has  become  indifpenfably  neceffary  for  our  generals 
to  difarm  their  prifoners,  and  to  be  very  circumfpefl  in 
granting  any  indulgence,  or  honourable  type,  to  perfons 
who  are  infenfible  to  the  dignity  ai  d pride  of  the  military 
profeffion. 

On  tiie  conclufion  of  a peace,  it  is  ufual  for  both  fides  to 
difarm.  We  have  divers  laws  for  difarming  papifts,  and  all 
recufauts.  Under  king  George  I.  a law  was  made  for 
difarming  the  Highlanders  ; none  of  whom,  except  peers, 
or  gentlemen  of  400 1.  per  arm.  are  to  wear  any  arms  in  the 
field,  on  the  road,  or  at  market.  1 Geo.  I.  flat.  2. 
cap.  54. 

The  game  law  has,  in  effect,  difarmed  all  the  common 
people  of  England,  having  under  tool,  a year  in  landed 
eftate,  except  the  fervants  of  lords  of  manors.  Yet,  by 
the  ancient  policy  of  England,  the  whole  nation  was  ob- 
liged to  bear  arms.  See  Game  Laws. 

DISARRHENUM,  in  Botany , (from  Si;,  double,  and 
app'w,  a male,  becaufe  of  the  two  lateral  male  florets,)  a 
genus  founded  by  La  Billardiere,  in  his  Nov®  Hollandise 
Plantarum  Specimen,  of  which  he  gives  a plate  and  the 
following  account.  Clafs  and  order,  Polygamia  Monoecia 
(rather  Triandria  Digyttia).  Nat.  Ord.  Gramina. 

Eff.  Ch.  Cal.  Glume  of  two  valves,  containing  three 
florets,  the  central  one  hermaphrodite,  the  two  lateral  ones 
male.  The  former  has  a Corolla  of  two  valves,  without 
awns  ; three  flam;  ns ; two  flyles ; one  feed  : the  latter  have 
the  outer  valve  of  the  corolla  awned  ; and  three  ftamens. 

D.  antarEiicum.  A grafs  half  a fathom  and  more  in 
height,  with  a ftriated  flem,  and  fquarroff  ftriated  leaves. 
Stipu/a  torn.  Panicle  rather  leaning  to  one  fide.  The  habit 
is  that  of  a Holcus,  and  the  author  fufpefts  II.  lalifolius  and 
odoratus  of  Linnaeus  may  prove  of  this  genus,  and  that 
Arijlida  ant  arctic  a of  Forfter  may  be  the  very  fame  plant. 

DISBAND,  in  a Military  Senfe,  relates  to  the  diforgan- 
ization  of  a body  of  men,  by  allowing  the  foldiers  to  re- 
tire from  the  fervice  ; in  contradiflin&ion  to  reducing  a bat- 
talion by  draughting  the  men  into  other  battalions.  When  a 

corps 
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sorps  is  difbanded,  its  colours  are,  in  general,  depofited  in 
Come  public  arfenal,  and  the  drums,  See.  are  preferved  iu 
the  Hate  in  which  they  are  at  the  time  of  dilbandir.g ; 
efpecially  if  it  be  a regiment  of  the  line  ; in  order  that  the 
whole  may  be  in  readinefs  whenever  the  fame  number  may  be 
again  brought  upon  the  ftrength  of  effe&ive  regiments. 
In  difbanded  regiments  the  officers  are  put  on  half  pay.  In 
fome  fervices,  when  regiments  have  been  difbanded,  or  ra- 
ther broke , for  bad  behaviour,  their  colours  have  been 
burnt,  and  the  numbers  of  thofe  regiments  kept  vacant  , no 
corps  being  allowed  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  difgraced 
regiments.  But  a regiment  is  not  confidered  a?  difbanded 
until  it  has  ceafed  in  every  cafe  to  be  effective  : then,  when, 
in  unfavourable  climates  a regiment  may  be  fo  much  reduced 
as  to  render  it  unfit  for  field  fervice,  it  is  ufual  to  draught 
the  privates,  and  to  fend  the  officers,  ferjeants,  and  corpo- 
rals horpe  with  the  colours,  to  recruit  the  corps  to  its  former 
Strength  ; in  facl,  to  raife  a new  one.  But  if  there  fhould 
appear  no  further  occafion  for  their  fervices,  the  comrmf- 
fioned  officers  are  placed  on  half  pay,  and  the  non-commif- 
iioned  are  removed  to  fome  other  regiment.  This  is  literally 
difbanding , and  can  only  take  place  by  order  of  his  majefly  ; 
it  not  being  within  the  authority  of  any  other  perion  to 
abrogate  the  king’s  commiffion  ; though  generally,  on  fo- 
reign ftarions,  diferetionary  power  is  veiled  in  local  com- 
manders in  chief  to  approve,  and  to  carry  into  effecl,  the 
fentences  of  courts-martial,  whereby  thofe  officers  who  tref- 
pafs  againll  the  articles'  of  war  may  be  deprived  of  their 
commiffions,  or  eventually  fuffer  capital  punifhment. 

The  difbanding  of  a corps  is  attended  with  fome  form. 
The  king’s  commiffion  is  uiually  read  on  the  parade,  by  t lie 
governor,  or  deputy-governor,  of  the  fortrefs,  or  by  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  diftrieft,  and  the  colours  are 
marched  away  under  a guard  ; the  arms  and  the  accoutre- 
ments, together  with  the  ftores,  being  all  delivered  up  to 
perfons  appointed  to  receive  them.  The  foldiers  receive 
their  written  or  printed  difeharges,  and  are,  in  fome  cafes, 
forwarded  to  their  refpe&ive  homes  at  the  public  expence  ; 
the  billets  are  cancelled,  and  the  whole  dilperfe.  This 
feene  cannot  be  witneffed  without  fome  emotion  : men  who 
have  fuftained  their  country’s  honour,  and  who  are  mutu- 
ally indebted  to  each  other’s  perfonal  prowefs,  for  fuccour 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  affociated  too  for  probably  many, 
many  years,  cannot  but  feel,  intermingled  with  the  joy  of 
approaching  their  long  eftranged  families,  fome  reludlance  at 
the  feparation  from  each  other,  and  from  officers  who  had 
gained  their  affedlions  by  kindnefs,  and  good  example  ! 

DISBOSCATION,  Disboscatio,  a turning  wood- 
ground  into  arable  or  pafture,  an  affarting.  See  Assart. 

DISBURDENING  o/*Tree  s,  in  Gardening,  the  taking  off 
leaves  and  fruits  when  too  numerous,  that  thofe  left  may 
grow  the  larger. 

DISC,  or  Disk,  Difcus,  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  round 
quoit,  or  a piece  of  ftone,  or  metal,  or  wood,  about  a foot 
over,  ufed  by  the  ancients  in  their  exercifes. 

The  difcus  of  the  Ancients  was  flat  and  round,  refembling 
the  apparent  figure  of  the  fun. 

The  exercife  of  the  difcus  was  one  of  thofe  praftifed  in 
the  folemnities  of  their  public  games ; it  confided  in  pitching, 
or  throwing  a difcus  either  upward,  or  ftraight  forward  ; 
and  he  who  threw  it  higheft,  or  fartheft,  bore  away  the 
prize. 

Thofe  who  praftifed  at  this  game  were  called  dfcoboli , i.  e. 
throwers  of  the  difcus. 

The  poets  tell  us,  that  Hyacinth,  a favourite  of  Apollo, 
playing  at  the  difcus  with  that  god,  was  killed  by  a blow  of 
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Apollo's  difcus,  which  his  rival  Zephyrus  diverted  from  its 
courfe,  and  call  on  the  boy’s  head. 

The  difcus  was  thrown  by  means  of  a little  cord  made  of 
hair,  as  appears  from  Claudian,  lib.  ii.  in  Eutrop.  carm.  20. 
ver-  .359,  et  feq.  Ovid  deferibes  this  fport,  Metam.  lib.  x. 
ver.  175-  The  Romans  learnt  the  game  of  the  difcus  of  the 
Greeks,  and  pradlifed  it  among  tbemftlves.  Dempfter, 
Paraleip.  in  Rolin.  Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  v.  cap.  1.  and  Pet. 
Faber.  Agonifticon,  lib.  ii.  cap.  1.  treat  of  the  divtrfion  of 
the  difcus, 

Disc,  or  Difk,  in  AJlrenomy , the  body  or  face  of  the  fun, 
or  moon;  fuch  -as  it  appears  to  us.  For,  though  they  are 
really  fpherical  bodies,  they  are  apparently  circular  planes. 

The  dife  is  conceived  to  be  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts, 
called  digits  ; by  means  whereof  it  is  that  the  magnitude 
of  an  eclipfe  is  meafured,  or  eflimated.  See  Digit  and 
Eclipse. 

Disc,  illuminated,  of  the  earth.  See  Circle  of  illumina- 
tion. 

Disc,  in  Optics,  the  magnitude  of  a telefcope  glafs ; or 
the  width  of  its  aperture,  whatever  its  figure  be,  whether  a 
plain,  convex,  menifeus,  or  the  like. 

Disc,  in  the  Greek  Liturgy,  is  nearly  the  fame  thing  with 
the  patena  in  the  Latin,  See  Patena. 

In  the  Greek  church,  the  confecrated  bread  is  laid  on  a 
difcus,  as  in  the  Latin  church  it  is  on  a patena.  The  difcus 
only  differs  from  the  patena,  in  that  it  is  bigger  and  deeper, 
as  refembling  a plate,  which  was  the  proper  fignification  of 
the  word  difcus  among  the  ancients. 

■ DISCALCEATED,  (Discalceati,  unfhod,)  certain 
orders  or  reformations  of  friars  and  nuns,  fo  called  from  their 
going  bare-footed,  or  ufing  fandals  in  Head  of  fhoes. 

DISC  ANT,  in  Mafic,  from  dfcantus,  Lat.  founding 
twice.  The  Englifh  verb,  to  defiant,  is  derived  from  the 
Fr.  dechant , which  means  the  fame  thing.  About  the  time 
that  the  organ  was  received  in  churches  and  convents,  the 
Gregorian  chant,  or  plain-long,  began  to  be  organized  by 
voices,  in  the  manner  which  was  afterwards  called  difeant, 
and  the  fimultaneous  correfpondence  of  that  harmonical  feries 
which  conllitutes  concert,  or  mutic  in  different  parts,  has 
been  varjoufly  ex  prefled  by  writers  on  tie  fubjedl,  fince  it 
was  firll  fuggefted.  The  moll  ancient  names  given  to  it  by 
Hubald,  Odo,  and  Guido,  are  diaphonia,  and  organum  ; 
and  difeantus,  triplum,  quadruplum,  diateffaronare,  quin- 
toier,  motetus,  medius,  and  tenore,  are  ail  words  that 
p eceded  the  term  counterpoint.  As  thole  implied  finging 
upon  a plain  fong,  extempore  ; and  contrapundlum,  written 
harmony. 

The  moll  ancient  authority  which  Du  Cange  gives  for  the 
life  of  the  word  difeantus,  difeantare,  is  from  Hugotio  of 
Vercdli,  bilhop  of  Ferrara,  and  the  firll  definer  of  decretals, 
who  died  1212.  This  author  fays,  “ decantare  ell  valde 
cantare,  difeantare  et  excantare,  id  eft,  difeantare.”  It  is 
called  by  Guido,  in  his  Micrologus,  organum,  and  organizare, 
according  to  Du  Cange,  is  canere  in  modum  organi ; and 
among  his  authorities,  he  gives  the  following  definition  from 
the  catholicon,  or  lexicon,  of  John  de  janua,  written  in  1 286  ; 

“ Organizare  organo  cantare  ; jouer  ou  chanter  en  orgres, 
organifor,  to  play  or  fing  like  the  organ.” 

The  fubjefl  of  the  filth  chapter  of  Franco’s  traiSl  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  Oxon,  in  difeant,  and  the  agreement  of 
different  voices.  Difeant,  in  the  infancy  of  what  was  after- 
wards called  counterpoint,  and,  in  old  Englifh,  faburden, 
implied  a double  chant  or  melody. 

There  are  feve'ral  curious  particulars  concerning  difeant  in 
the  writings  of  the  celebrated  Gtrfon,  chancellor  of  the 
church  aud  univerfity  of  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
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oentury.  According  to  him,  the  ground-work  of  all  difcant 
was  the  plain  chant ; and,  in  his  treatife  of  the  education  of 
children  for  the  choir  of  Notre  Damn,  he  enjoins  a particular 
attention  to  chanting,  counterpoint,  and  difcant,  as  the  three 
mod  effential  branches  of  their  ftudy. 

Difcant,  by  the  Italians,  is  called  contrappunto  alia  mente, 
or  extemporaneous  harmony.  Padre  Martini,  “ faggio  di 
» contrappunto,”  heard  this  kind  of  harmony,  a quattrovoci, 
in  tour  parts,  produced  in  great  perfeftion  in  the  church  of 
St.  John  Lateran,  in  Rome,  1 747.  It  is  called  by  the  French 
44  Chant  furle  livre.”  To  compofe  a part  upon  feeing  only 
the  chant  upon  which  it  is  to  be  built  is  very  difficult,  and 
requires, fays  Rouffeau, great  knowledge,  habit,  and  quicknefs 
of  ear  in  thofe  who  praftife  it ; and  the  more  fo,  as  the  key  is 
pot  always  fo  eafily  found  as  in  modern  mufic.  However, 
there  are  muficians  in  the  church  fo  well  verfed  in  this  kind 
of  finging,  that  they  lead  off,  and  even  carry  on,  fugues  ex- 
tempore, when  the  fubjedt  will  allow  it,  without  confounding 
or  encroaching  upon  the  other  parts,  or  committing  a Angle 
fault  in  the  harmony. 

DISCEIT,  in  our  Old  Writers.  See  Deceit  and  De- 

CSPTIO.NE. 

DISCERI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  inhabiting 
the  interior  of  Africa,  faid  by  Pliny  to  have  been  fubdued 
by  Cornelius  Balbus. 

DISCERNING,  an  a£t  of  the  mind,  'whereby  it  diflin- 
guifhes  between  ideas. 

Oa  this  faculty  of  difcerning  depend  the  evidence  and 
certainty  of  feveral,  even  general  propofitions,  which  pafs 
for  innate  truths  ; and  which  in  reality  flow  from  this  clear 
difcerning  faculty  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  perceives  two 
ideas  to  be  the  fame,  or  to  be  different. 

In  being  able  nicely  to  diflinguifh  one  thing  from  an- 
other, where  there  is  the  lead  difference,  confift  in  great 
meafure  that  exa&nefs  of  judgment,  and  clearnefs  of 
reafon,  which  are  to  be  obferved  in  one  man  above  another ; 
.which  are  quite  oppofite  to  wit : this  confids  mofl  in  the  af- 
femblage  of  ideas,  and  putting  thofe  together  with  quick- 
nefs and  variety,  which  have  the  lead  refemblance  to  form 
agreeable  vifions : whereas  judgment  feparates  carefully 
thofe  ideas,  wherein  can  be  found  the  lead  difference,  to 
prevent  error  and  delufion.  To  the  well  didinguifhing  of 
our  ideas  it  chiefly  contributes,  that  they  be  clear  and  de- 
terminate ; and  when  they  are  fo,  there  will  not  arife  any 
confufion,  or  midake  about  them,  though  the  fenfes  fhould 
convey  them  from  the  fame  objeft  differently  on  different 
ccafions.  See  Judgment. 

DISCEUS,  or  Disciformis  Cometa.  See  Discus. 

DISCHARGE,  in  Electricity.  See  Charge. 

Discharge,  in  La<w,  on  writs  and  procefs,  & c.  is,  where 
a man  is  confined  by  feme  legal  writ  or  authority,  and  doth 
that  which  by  law  he  is  required  to  do,  he  is  releafed  or  dif- 
charged  from  the  matter  for  which  he  was  confined.  If  one 
be  arreded  by  a latitat  out  of  B.  R.,  and  the  plaintiff  do 
not  file  a declaration  againd  the  defendant  in  prifon  in 
two  terms,  he  fhall  be  difeharged  on  common  bail.  ( 1 Lil. 
Abr.  470.)  Alfo  where  a defendant  on  arred  is  ad- 
mitted to  bail,  if  the  bail  bring  in  the  principal  before  the 
return  of  the  fecond  fclre  facias,  iffued  out  againd  them, 
they  fhall  be  difeharged.  If  an  obligee  difeharges  one  joint 
obligor  when  feveral  are  jointly  bound,  it  difeharges  the 
others.  (Merch.  129.)  And  a man  may  difeharge  a pro- 
mife  made  to  himfelf,  &c.  (Cro.  Jac.  483.)  See  Acquit- 
tal, Charge,  Habeas  Corpus,  &c.  . 

Discharge,  in  Military  Language,  is  the  difmiffion  of  a 
foldier  from  the  troop  or  company  to  which  he  belonged, 
gather  by  his  own  requeft,  or  when  after  long  and  faith- 


ful fervice,  he  is  entitled  to  his  majefly’s  bounty.  See 
Dismiss. 

Discharge,  To,  in  Sea  Language,  fignifies  to  unload  a 
(hip,  or  take  out  her  dores,  ammunition,  artillery,  &c. 
When  applied  to  the  crevv,  it  implies  to  diflrand  them  from 
immediate  fervice. 

Disc  harge  of  Fluids  through  apertures,  orifices,  &c. 
The  various  important  particulars  which  demand  attentive 
confideration  relative  to  the  difeharge  of  fluids  through 
apertures  made  in  the  fides  of  veffels  in  which  thofe  fluids  are 
contained  ; are  the  quantity  of  fluid  difeharged  in  a given 
time  through  a given  aperture  ; the  form,  diredfion,  impe- 
tus, and  velocity  of  the  dream  ; and  the  forms  of  apertures, 
pipes,  St c.  the  mod  advantageous  for  anfwering  particular 
purpofes.  The  obvious  extent  and  importance  of  the  fu’o- 
je&have  induced  the  greated  philofophersand  mathematicians 
of  the  lad  century  or  two,  to  exert  themfelves  in  the  in- 
veftigation  of  the  above-mentioned  particulars ; and  if  our 
prefent  knowledge  of  the  fubjeft  has  not  as  yet  attained  its 
ultimate  degree  of  perfe&ion  ; it  mud,  however,  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  mathematical  theory  of  hydraulics,  af- 
fided  by  the  known  refults  of  praftical  invedigations  or 
experiments,  is  now  capable  of  foretelling  the  refult  of 
any  particular  new  conftrutdion,  in  fome  cafes  exactly,  and  in 
mod  others  fo  very  near  the  truth,  as  to  differ  from  it  by  at 
mod  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  In  this  fubjedd,  the  determina- 
tions of  the  theoretical  propofitions  do  not  in  general  agree 
with  the  refults  of  aftual  experiments;  not  on  account  of  any 
defe&ive  demondration,  but  becaufe  the  demondrations  can- 
not be  edablifhed  upon  all  the  concurring  circumftances  1 
fome  of  which  are  of  a fluctuating  nature,  whild  the  extent 
of  others  is  either  not  known  or  cannot  be  duly  appreciated. 
Thofe  circumdances  are  the  peculiar  qualities  of  fluids,  which 
vary  according  to  homogeneity,  purity,  temperature,  &c  ; 
the  attraction  of  aggregation,  or  corpufcular  attraction, 
which  differs  confiderably  in  water,  oil,  mercury,  &c  ; t’ne 
friCtion  againd  the  fides  of  the  veffels ; the  relidance  of  the 
air;  the  fize  of  the  veffel  in  proportion  to  the  aperture 
through  which  the  fluid  iffues ; the  fhape  of  the  aperture  ; 
the  different  directions  in  which  the  various  parts,  or  (a3 
they  are  otherwife  called)  the  various  f laments,  of  the  fluid 
are  obliged  to  run  towards  the  aperture;  and  the  vortices 
or  irregular  motions,  that  are  communicated  to  the  fluid  by 
a variety  of  caufes ; even  by  an  obdacle  prefented  to  the 
dream  at  fome  didance  from  the  aperture.  However,  it 
mud  be  acknowledged,  that  the  condant  attention  which  is 
paid  to  the  refults  of  experiments  renders  the  theory  daily 
more  extended  and  more  precife. 

For  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  we  fhall  feparate  the  theo- 
retical propofitions  from  the  experimental  part ; but  con- 
fidering  the  intricacy,  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  infufficiency 
of  the  theory,  we  (hall  only  date  the  leading  theoretical  pro- 
pofitions ; referring  at  the  fame  time  the  inquifitive  reader 
to  other  works  written  exprefsly  on  the  fubjeCt  ; and  fhall 
then  add,  in  a more  extenfive  manner,  an  account  of  the 
mod  ufeful  experimental  invedigations,  whence  the  reader 
may  be  enabled  to  adopt  the  mod  ufeful  practical  deductions, 
without  his  being  perplexed  by  intricate,  and  in  mod  cafes 
infufficient  calculations. 

Propofition  I.  When  water,  or  other  non-eladic  fluid, 
runs  through  a pipe  or  tube  of  an  uniform  fhape  5 equal 
quantities  of  it  pafs  through  every  parallel  feCtion  of  the 
tube  ; viz.  the  water  runs  with  equal  velocity  through  every- 
one of  thofe  feCtione. 

This  is  fo  very  evident,  confidering  that  the  fame  quantity 
of  fluid  mud  pafs  through  the  fame  feCtion  in  the  fame 
time,  as  to  require  no  farther  iljyftration  ,•  but  it  mud  be 
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obferved,  that  though  the  water  runs  with  the  fame  velocity 
through  every  feftion  of  the  tube,  yet  it  does  not  run  with 
equal  velocity  through  every  part  of  the  fame  feftion.  Its 
motion  is  fwifter  towards  the  middle,  and  flower  towards 
the  iides  of  the  tube,  where  it  is  retarded  by  the  friftion 
againft  the  fides. 

Propofition  IL  When  water,  or  other  non-elaftic  fluid, 
runs  through  a pipe  or  tube,  which  is  kept  continually  full 
by  means  of  a proper  fupply ; but  which  is  not  of  an  uniform 
fhape  ; then  the  velocities  of  the  fluid  in  different  feftions 
ivifl  be  inverfely  as  the  areas  of  the  feftions. 

Since  the  tube  is  always  full,  the  fame  quantity  of  water 
mult  pafs  through  every  feftion  of  it  in  the  fame  time  ; but 
if  the  area  of  one  feftion  be  half  as  great  as  the  area  of 
another  feftion,  the  fame  quantity  of  water  cannot  pafs 
through  both  fedtions  at  the  fame  time,  unlefs  it  pafles  through 
the  former  fedlion  with  double  the  velocity  with  which  it  pafles 
through  the  latter.  If  the  area  of  the  former  fedlion  be  one- 
third  or  one- fifth,  of  the  area  of  the  latter,  the  fame  quantity 
of  water  mull  pafs  through  theformer  with  a velocity  which  is 
three  times  or  five  times  the  velocity  with  which  it  pafles 
through  the  latter.  Hence,  in  general,  the  velocities  mult 
be  inverfely  as  the  areas  of  the  ftdlions. 

Propofition  III.  If  a fluid,  as  water,  flowing  through  a 
very  fmall  orifice  in  the  bottom  of  a vefiel,  be  kept  conftantly 
at  the  fame  height  in  the  vefiel,  by  being  fupplied  as  fall 
above  as  it  runs  out  below,  the  velocity  of  the  effluent  fluid 
will  be  equal  to  that,  which  a heavy  body  would  acquire  in 
falling  freely  through  the  height  of  the  fluid  above  the  orifice. 

Pet  MNOP,  Plate  I.  Hydraulics , jig.  6,  reprefent 
a vefiel  filled  with  a non-elaftic  fluid  up  to  the  level 
G H j M P the  bottom  in  which  is  the  aperture  C D 
(very  fmall  in  comparifon  with  MP);  Cl  KD  the 
column  of  the  fluid  {landing  diredlly  above  the  aperture, 
and  CABD  the  loweil  plate  of  the  fluid  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  aperture.  Alfo  let  v denote  the  velo- 
city which  a heavy  body  would  acquire  in  falling  freely 
through  B D,  the  height  of  the  plate,  and  V the  velocity 
acquired  by  the  fame  plate  during  its  defcent  through  the 
fame  fpace  until  it  is  difcharged  by  the  prcffure  of  the  co- 
lumn C I KD.  If  we  fuppofe  the  lowed;  plate  of  fluid 
.A  C B D to  fall  as  a heavy  body  through  the  height  B D, 
its  moving  force  will  be  its  own  weight.  Again,  fuppofe  it 
to  be  accelerated  by  its  own  weight,  together  with  the 
preflure  of  the  ambient  fluid,  about  the  column  C I K D ; 
i'/z.  by  the  weight  of  the  column  C 1 K D,  through  the 
fame  fpace  ; that  is,  while  it  is  accelerated  from  quiefcence 
until  it  is  actually  difcharged  : then  (agreeably  to  the  ef- 
tablilhed  laws  of  dynamics)  the  velocity  in  the  former  cafe 
will  be  to  that  in  the  latter,  as  the  moving  forces  and  the 
times  in  which  they  aft  direftly,  and  the  quantities  of  mat- 
ter moved  inverfely.  See  Dynamics.  But  the  moving  forces 
are  to  each  other  as  the  heights  B D and  K D ; the  times  in 
which  they  aft  are  inverfely  as  the  velocities,  the  fpace 
through  which  the  body  is  accelerated,  being  given  ; and  the 
quantities  of  matter  moved  are  equal : therefore,  v : V :: 
BD  KD 

-rr-  ; whence  •»*  : V2  ::  B D : KD;  or  v : V :: 

v V 

VB  U : KD.  Now  v is  the  velocity  which  a heavy 

body  would  actually  acquire  in  falling  through  the  fpace 
B D ; confequtntly  V the  velocity  of  the  effluent  fluid  is  that 
which  a heavy  body  would  acquire  in  falling  through  K D, 
the  whole  altitude  of  the  fluid  above  the  orifice. 

Corollaries. 

i.  In  the  fame  manner  it  may  be  (hewn,  that  if  a pipe  be 
inferted  horizontally  in  the  Yeffel  MNO  7,  the  plate 


of  fluid  A C B D will  be  difcharged  with  the  fame  velocity 
as  before  (if  its  centre  of  preflure  be  of  the  fame  depth), 
whatever  be  the  thick  nefs  of  the  plate  ; this  velocity  not  de- 
pending upon  a continual  acceleration  through  the  length  of 
the  tube,  otherwife  the  effluent  fluid  could  not  attain  its  full 
velocity,  until  a column  had  been  difcharged  whofe  bafe  is 
equal  to  the  orifice,  and  height  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
tube : whereas  we  find  by  experience,  that  this  full  velocity 
can  be  attained  by  the  thinntft  plate  which  can  be  let  efcape 
from  the  aperture. 

2.  The  velocities  and  quantities  difcharged  at  different, 
depths,  are  as  the  fquare  roots  of  the  depths. 

3.  The  quantity  run  out  in  any  time  is  equal  to  a cylinder, 
or  prifm,  whofe  bafe  is  the  area  of  the  orifice,  and  its  alti- 
tude the  fpace  defcribed  in  that  time  by  the  velocity  ac- 
quired by  falling  through  the  height  of  the  fluid. 

So  that  if  h denote  the  height  of  the  fluid, 
a,  the  area  of  the  aperture, 
g,  32^  feet,  or  386  inches,  and 
t,  the  time  of  efflux  ; we  Ihali  have  for  the  quan- 
tity difcharged,  Q^=  at  V 2 g b ■, 

Or,  when  a and  h are  exprefled  in  feet,  Q^=  8.0208  a t 

V b,  feet. 

When  a and  h are  expreffed  in  inches,  Q_=  27-73^7  a i 

V h,  inch. 

If  the  orifice  is  a circle  whofe  diameter  is  d,  then 
°. 785398  d 2 mull  be  fubftituted  for  a ; 

And  when  d and  h are  exprefled  in  feet,  Q__=  6.29952 
d V h,  feet. 

When  d and  h are  expreffed  in  inches,  Qj=  21.78592 
d f V h,  inches. 

And  from  either  of  thefe  it  will  be  eafy  to  find  either  a , 
t,  or  b,  when  the  other  three  quantities  are  given. 

4.  The  force  with  which  the  effluent  water  impinges 
aga.nft  any  quiefeent  body,  is  proportional  to  the  altitude  of 
the  fluid  above  the  orifice.  For  the  force  is  as  the  velocity 
multiplied  by  the  quantity  of  matter  ; but  the  quantity  dif- 
charged in  a given  time  is  as  the  velocity  ; therefore  the 
force  is  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity  ; that  is,  by  the  demon- 
ftration  of  the  propofition,  as  the  height  of  the  fluid. 

5.  The  water  fpouts  out  with  the  fame  velocity  yvhether 
it  be  downwards,  or  upwards,  or  fideways ; becaufe  the 
preflure  of  fluids  is  the  fame  in  all  direftions  at  the  fame 
depth. 

6.  Hence,  if  the  adjutage  (viz.  the  lad  appendage  or 
termination  affixed  to  the  aperture)  be  turned  upwards,  the 
jet  will  afeend  to  the  height  of  the  furface  of  the  water  in 
the  vefiel.  In  praftice,  however,  the  jet  is  found  to  be 
(horter  than  the  height  of  the  fluid  in  the  refervoir  ; which 
is  owing  to  the  friftion  of  the  fluid  againft  the  fides  of  the 
aperture,  and  againft  the  furrounding  air.  The  difference 
between  the  height  of  the  jet  and  that  of  the  fluid  in  the 
vefiel  or  refervoir,  will  be  (hewn  under  the  article  Jet. 

It  is  now  necelfary  to  obferve  the  fame  thing  that  has  been 
already  obferved  in  propofition  I.  viz.  that  the  velocities 
of  the  effluent  water,  as  mentioned  in  this  propofition  and 
its  corollaries,  mud  be  underftood  of  thofe  filaments  only  of 
the  fluid  which  pafs  through  the  centre  ©f  the  aperture, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  fuffer  no  retardation  ; for  thofe  fila- 
ments which  pafs  bv  the  fides  of  the  aperture  are  confider- 
ably  retarded  by  the  friftion  againft  thofe  fides,  and  other 
circumftances,  in  confequence  of  which  they  produce  a re- 
markable configuration  of  the  ftream,  which  will  be  defcribed 
hereafter. 

Propofition  IV.  When  a veffel  is  left  to  difeharge  itfelf 
gradually  through  an  orifice  in  its  bottom,  if  the  area  of  the 
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flftion  parallel  to  die  bottom  bs  everywhere  the  fame,  the 
velocity  of  the  furface  of  the  fluid,  and,  eonfequently,  the 
Velocity  of  the  efflux,  will  be  uniformly  retarded. 

For  (by  Prop.  II.)  the  velocity  of  the  defeending  furface 
is  to  the  veiocitv  at  the  furface,  as  the  area  of  the  orifice  to 
the  area  of  the  furface,  which  is  a conftant  ratio;  confe- 
quently,  the  velocity  of  the  defeending  furface  varies  as  the 
velocity  at  the  orifice,  or  as  the  fqnare  root  of  h ; that  is, 
the  velocity  of  the  defeending  furface  varies  as  the  fquare 
root  of  the  fpace  which  it  has  to  delcribe:  fo  that  tins  ex- 
actly correlponds  with  the  cafe  of  a body  projected  perpen- 
dicularly upwards,  where  the  velocity  is  as  the  fquare  root 
of  the  foace  to  be  defended  : whence,  as  the  retarding 
force  is  conftant  in  the  inllance  referred  to,  it  mud  alfo  be 
conftant  in  the  cafe  before  us,  and  the  retardation  uniform. 
Fiom  this  comparifon  we  deduce  the  following  obvious  corol- 
laties. 

1.  The  quantifies  of  water  in  a prifmatic  veffel  difeharged 
through  an  aperture  in  the  bottom,  decreafe  in  equal  times 
as  the  feries  of  odd  numbers  i,  3,  5,  7,  9,  &c.  taken  in  an 
inverted  order. 

2.  The  quantity  of  water  contained  in  an  upright  prifmatic 
veffel  is  half  that  which  would  be  difeharged  in  the  time  of 
the  tntire  gradual  evacuation  of  the  veffel,  if  the  water  be 
kept  always  at  the  fame  altitude. 

Whoever  withes  to  examine  the  theoretical  part  of  the 
prefent  fubj.Ct  more  at  large,  may  conlult  the  follow- 
ing work'.  S’Gravefande,  Nat.  Phil.  Jo.  Bernouiili  on 
the  motion  of  water  in  pipes,  C.  Peter.  IX.  X.  Euler  on 
the  motion  of  water  in  pipes,  A.  Btr.  1752.  Aiio  Pis 
Principles  of  Hydrauhcs,  ibid.  17 55.  On  the  re-a£'tion  of 
water  in  pipes,  N.  C.  Peter.  VI.  Raccolta  di  autori  che 
trattano  del  moto  delie  acque,  Flor.  1725,  which  contains 
the  inveft'gations  of  Archimedes,  Albici,  Galileo,  Caftelli, 
Michelini,  Borelli,  Montanari,  Viviani,  Caffini,  Gtiglielmi, 
Grandi,  Manfredi,  Picard,  and  Nanducci.  Borda  on  the 
difeharge  of  fluids.  A.  P.  176 6.  Lagrange  on  the  mo- 
tion of  fluids,  A.  Btr).  1781.  M.  Young  on  fpouting 
fluids,  Irifh  Tranf.  1788.  Prony  Archit.  Hydraulique. 
Lorgna  on  fpouting  fluids,  Soc.  Ital.  IV.  Venturi  fur  la 
communication  Saterale  de  mouvement  dans  les  fluides.  Par. 
7798.  Young  on  the  difeharge  of  a vertical  pipe.  Journ. 
R.  J.  Boffut’s  Hydrodyn.  Gregory’s  Mechanics,  b.  4. 
c.  1. 

We  muft  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  experimental  part 
of  the  prefent  luhjedl ; and  with  refpeft  to  this  we  thall  only 
advert  to  the  more  important  experiments  and  the  molt  ufe- 
ful  refults. 

The  ftream  of  water  which  iffues  out  of  a hole  tends  to 
carry  awav  in  its  direction  any  other  fluid,  or  any  other  body 
fufficiently  light,  which  may  happen  to  be  near  it.  This  is 
what  profcfTor  Venturi  calls  the  lateral  communication  of  mo- 
tion in  fluids.  But  by  this  lateral  communication  of  motion 
to  contiguous  bodies,  the  celerity  of  the  fluid  itfelf  is 
checked  more  or  lefs,  and  its  courfe  is  partly  diverted  from 
that  direftion  which  it  would  otherwiie  follow.  Thus,  in 
Jig.  8,  which  represents  the  upper  furface  ef  two  veffels  con- 
tiguous to  each  other,  and  full  of  water,  as  High  as  the  hole 
or  aperture  A.  If  by  pouring  more  water  into  the  veffel 
B.  a ftream  of  water  be  caufed  to  flow  through  A,  into  the 
veffel  C,  this  llream  will  carry  away  the  water  from  the  parts 
ts , towards  C.  But  the  dtpreffion,  or  deficiency,  of  water 
at  ee,  is  replaced  by  the  water  from  the  adjacent  parts  d d, 
which  are  replenifhcd  from  the  next,  and  fo  on.  This  pro- 
duces eddies  at  ed,  e d-  This  phenomenon  may  be  rendered 
More  apparent  by  throwing  a little  milk  into  the  veffel  B,  or 


by  letting  fmall  light  bodies  float  upon  the  furface  of  the 
water. 

When  a ftream  comes  out  of  a hole,  as  at  A,  fig.  9,  if  a 
thread,  a feather,  or  other  light  body  be  placed  very  near 
it,  the  tendency  of  the  ftream  to  carry  it  to.vards  B may  be 
clearly  perceived.  This  tendency  is  ftill  more  evidently 
lliewn  by  the  following  experiment. 

Let  a veffel,  open  at  top,  be  made  of  the  form  of  the  lateral 
reprefentation  A D B ,fig.  10,  having  one  flant  fide.  Let  a 
cylindrical  pipe,  of  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  up- 
wards of  a foot  in  length,  proceeding  from  a veffel  C,  come 
ftraight  down  into  the  veifel  A D B,  and  there  let  its  termi- 
nation F S be  bent  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  flant  fide  B D, 
Th  s done,  fill  the  veffel  A D B with  water,  then  pour  water 
into  the  veffel  C,  fo  that  the  water  running  down  the  pipe 
E F S,  may  form  the  jet  S K.  It  wiH  be  found  that  the 
water  of  the  veffel  A D B is  carried  away  by  the  ftream 
S 1\,  and<  this  veffel  is  thereby  almoll  entirely  emptied. 

To  an  aperture  on  the  fide  of  the  veffel  A B ,fig.  1 1,  a p;pe 
1 .6  inch  in  diameter,  and  little  more  than  five  inches  in  length, 
was  adapted  in  an  horizontal  dirtftion  by  profeffor  Venturi, 
At  E,  ditlant  0.71  inch  from  the  fide  of  the  veffel,  a bent 
glafs  tube,  E F G,  was  joined,  whofe  cavity  was  opened  into 
that  of  the  pipe,  whillt  us  other  extremity  was  immerfed  in 
coloured  water,  which  was  contained  in  a fmall  vefl'el  G. 

When,  by  pouring  water  into  the  veffel  AB,a  ftream 
was  made  to  flow  out  at  D,  the  coloured  water  was  feen  to 
rife  confiderably  in  the  lower  leg  of  the  glafs  tube.  The 
experiment  being  repeated  when  the  defeending  leg  F G of 
the  glafs  tube  was  only  6.4  inches  longer  than  the  part  E F; 
the  coloured  water  of  the  veffel  G rofe  through  the  glafs 
tube,  and  mixing  with  the  other  water,  flowed  with  it  out 
of  the  pipe  at  D;  and  in  a fhort  time  the  veffel  G was 
emptied. 

This  lateral  communication  of  motion  takes  place  whe- 
ther the  difeharging  pipe  is  directed  horizontally,  or  up- 
wards or  downwards,  or,  in  fhort,  in  every  dire&ion,  but  it 
is  more  powerful  when  the  ftream  is  directed  downwards, 
which  is  owing  to  the  tendency  that  a dtfeending  ftream  has 
of  dividing  itfelf  in  confequence  of  the  acceleration  of  falling 
bodies  ; for  that  part  of  the  ftream  which  is  juft  out  of  the 
aperture  moves  with  lefs  velocity  than  that  which  i9  farther 
off.  When  water  runs  out  of  an  aperture  in  the  thin  fide  or 
bottom  of  a veffel,  as  at  A fig.  9,  the  fize  of  the  aperture  being 
very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  fide  or  bottom  of  the  veffel  ; 
the  ftream  A B is  not  throughout  of  the  lhape  of  the  aper- 
ture, nor  is  it  of  an  uniform  fize.  When  the  aperture  is  cir- 
cular, the  diftance  of  the  nanoweft  part  of  the  ftream,  from 
the  infide  furface  of  the  veffel,  is  about  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  aperture.  This  narrowed  part  of  the  ftream  has  been 
called  the  contracted  vein  (vena  contrada  by  Newton,  who 
firft  took  particular  notice  of  it)  from  which  place  for- 
wards the  ftream  grows  larger,  and  fometimes  divides  itfelf 
into  different  parcels. 

The  diameter  of  the  contra&ed  vein,  or  of  the  narrowelt 
part  of  the  ftream,  has  been  differently  eftimated  by  different 
obfervers  : and  probably  the  difference  has  been  occafioned 
by  fome  unadverted  variation  in  the  fize  of  the  veffel,  thicknefs 
of  the  fide  in  which  the  aperture  was  made,  See. — Newton 
found  that  at  the  diftance  of  about  a diameter  of  the  orifice 
the  fedlion  of  the  contracted  vein  was  nearly  in  the  fub- 
duplicate  ratio  of  2 to  1.  Polenus  makes  the  ratio  of  the 
diameters  of  the  contraction  and  of  the  aperture  to  be  as  1 x 
to  13  ; Bernouiili,  as  5 to  7 ; Du  Buat,  as  6 to  9 ; Bofiiu, 
as  41  to  50  ; Eytehvein,  as~i6to  23  ; Michelotti,  as  4 to  5. 
Venturi  nearly  as  4 to  5.  Venturi  alfo  obferves  that  the 
contraction  of  the  ftream  takes  place  at  a greater  diftance 
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wider  ftrong  eharges  than  in  thofe  which  have  but  little 
•elevation.  Michelotti  alfo  found  that  the  ftream  was  a 
little  more  contrafted  as  the  velocity  was  greater. 

This  contraction  of  the  ftream  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the 
various  directions  in  which  the  fluid  comes  along  the  fides 
and  fr  m every  part  of  the  veffel,  towards  the  aperture  ; 
and,  in  fadt,  when  the  aperture  is  very  large  in  proportion  to 
the  fize  of  the  veflel,  the  contraction  of  the  ftream  is  lels  ap- 
parent. Alfo,  if  the  aperture  be  not  in  a plate  fufticiently 
thin,  the  vena  contraCta  will  not  be  perceived;  for  fince  the 
d fiance  of  that  contraction  from  the  inner  furface  of  the 
veflei  is  about  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  aperture,  if  the 
thickntfs,  or  rather  the  length  of  the  aperture,  exceed  its 
diameter,  as  when  a pipe  is  -added  to  the  aperture  : then 
the  contraction,  or  the  tendency  to  form  the  contraction, 
takes  place  within  the  length  of  the  aperture  or  pipe. 

The  various  filaments  of  the  fluid,  which  run  from  every 
part  of  the  vtfiel  in  oblique  directions  towards  the  aperture, 
partly  crofs  each  other  at  the  vena  contraBa  ; and  this  croft- 
ing, or  tendency  to  crofs,  is  one  of  the  caufes  which  enlarge 
the  ftream  beyond  that  place. 

The  velocity  of  the  water  is  not  the  fame  in  every  part  of 
the  ftream  ; for  fince  the  fame  quantity  of  water  muft  pafs 
through  every  tranfverfe  feftion  of  it  in  a given  time,  the 
velocity  (by  prop.  II.)  mult  be  inverfeiy  as  the  area  of  each 
fedtion.  Therefore  at  the  vena  contraBa  the  velocity  is 
greater  than  at  the  aperture ; and,  indeed,  in  the  different  cafes 
this  reduced  area  of  the  vena  contraBa  fhould  be  confidered  as 
the  real  area  of  the  orifice  through  which  the  fluid  iftues,  and 
its  vertical  diftance  from  the  upper  furface  of  the  fluid  in  the 
refervoir  as  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  iffuing 
through  this  contraction,  which,  as  has  been  already  obferved, 
is  fuch  as  a body  would  acquire  by  falling  perpendicularly 
from  the  height  of  the  fluid  in  the  veffel ; whereas  the  velo- 
city at  the  aperture  itfelf  is  fuch  as  a body  would  acquire  by 
falling  perpendicularly  from  the  half  of  that  height. 

With  refpeft  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  difeharged,  Mr. 
Boffut’s  experiments,  which  were  made  with  peculiar 
accuracy,  demand  particular  notice.  They  are  expreffed  in 
the  following  table,  which  exhibits  the  quantity  of  fluid  dif- 
eharged through  orifices  pierced  in  thin  plates;  in  mea- 
fures  of  the  Paris  foot  royal,  which  is  to  the  Englifh  foot, 
as  10 66  to  1000.  Boffut’s  Hydrodyn.  t.  ii.p.  47. 


f . V 

•Conftant  altitude  of  the 
Water  in  the  Refervoir 
above  the  Aperture,  in 
Paris  Feet. 

Theoretical  Difcliarges 
in  one  Minute,  through 
a circular  Aperture  of 
Tin,  Diameters  ex- 
preffed in  cubic  Inches. 

Real  Difcliarges  in  the 
fame  Time,  through  the 
fame  Orifice,  expreffed 
alfo  in  cubic  Inches. 

I 

43  8 r 

2722 

■Z 

6196 

3846 

3 

75% 

47'° 

4 

8763 

5436 

5 

9797 

60  7 5 

6 

io732 

66.54 

7 

1 1592 

7lS3 

8 

12392 

7672 

9 

id '44 

8135 

1-0 

b3%5 

% 74 

11 

14530 

8990 

12 

13  t8o 

9384 

13 

15797 

9764  . 

14 

16393 

10 1 30 

'5 

16968 

10472 

The  following  is  another  fet  of  experiments  made  by  the 
fame  author  with  different  apertures,  in  which  the  water  was 
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kept  coaftantly  at  the  altitude  of  eleven  feet,  eight  inches, 
ten  lines,  from  the  centre  of  each  aperture. 

Cubic  Inches 

Experiments.  furniflied  in 

one  Minute. 

1 . With  an  horizontal  circular  aperture,  6 lines 

in  diameter  - - - 2311. 

2.  With  a circular  horizontal  aperture,  1 inch  itl 

diameter  - - 9281. 

3.  With  a circular  horizontal  aperture,  2 inches 

in  diameter  ...  37203. 

4.  With  a rectangular  horizontal  aperture,  1 inch 

by  3 lines  - - - 2933* 

5.  With  a fquare  horizontal  aperture,  the  fide 

1 inch  - - - - 11817. 

6.  With  a fquare  horizontal  aperture,  the  fide  2 

inches  ....  47361. 

Conftant  height  of  water  9 feet. 

7.  Lateral  circular  aperture,  6 lines  in  diameter  2018. 

S.  Lateral  circular  aperture,  r inch  in  diameter  8135. 

Conftant  height  of  water  4 feet. 

9.  Lateral  circular  aj.e  ture,  6 lines  in  diameter  13 53. 

10.  Lateral  circular  aperture,  r inch  in  diameter  54^6. 

Conftant  height  of  water,  7 lines. 
it.  Lateral  and  circular  orifice,  1 inch  in  diameter  628. 

From  thefe  experiments  we  may  derive  the  following  de- 
dudtions,  viz. 

1.  The  quantities  of  fluid  difeharged  in  equal  times 
from  different  fized  apertures,  the  altitude  of  the  fluids 
being  the  fame,  are  to  each  other  nearly  as  the  areas  of 
the  apertures. 

2.  The  quantities  of  water  difeharged,  in  equal  limes, 
by  the  fame  aperture,  with  different  altitudes  of  water  in 
the  refervoir,  are  nearly  as  the  fquare  roots  of  the  corre- 
iponding  altitudes  of  the  water  in  the  refervoir  above  the 
centre  of  the  aperture. 

3.  That,  in  general,  the  quantities  of  water  d’fcharged, 
in  the  fame  time,  by  different  apertures,  and  under  unequal 
altitudes  of  the  water  in  the  refervoir,  are  to  each  other  in  a 
compound  ratio  of  the  areas  of  the  apertures,  and  the  fquare 
roots  of  the  altitudes. 

4.  That,  on  account  of  the  fridtion,  the  fmalleft  aper- 
tures difeharge  lefs  water  than  thofe  that  are  larger  and  of 
a fimilar  figure,  the  water  in  the  refpedtive  refervoirs  being 
at  the  fame  height. 

5.  That  of  feveral  apertures  whofe  areas  are  equal,  that 
which  has  the  fmalleft  circumference  wiil  difeharge  more 
water  than  the  others,  the  water  in  the  refervoirs  being  at 
the  fame  altitude,  and  this  becaufe  there  is  lefs /fridtion. 
Hence  circular  apertures  are  moll  advantageous,  as  they 
have  lefs  rubbing  furface  under  the  fame  area. 

Thus  far  we  have  treated  of  Ample  apertures  ; but  if  to  the 
circular  aperture  on  the  fide  of  a veffel,  there  be  applied  a 
cylindrical  pipe  of  the  fame  diameter,  and  whofe  length  is 
equal  to  from  two  to  four  time3  that  diameter,  as  A.T3,  fig.  1 2, 
then  a greater  quantity  of  water  wRi  be  difeharged  through 
it,  than  through  the  Ample  aperture  in  an  equal  portion  of 
time,  every  other  circumftance  remaining  the  fame;  the 
quantities  of  fluid  difeharged  in  thefe  two  cafes  being  as 
133  to  100  nearly. 

The  pipe  A B,  or  any  other  prolongation  of  any  fhape 
which  is  adapted  to  the  aperture  of  a veffel,  has  been  called 
the  adjutage,  from  its  property  of  promoting  the  difeharge 
of  the  fluid. 

It  has  likewife  been  obferved,  that  the  difeharge,  in  a 
given  time,  is  the  fame,  whether  the  aperture  be  furnilbed 
with  the  abovementioned  cylindrio  pipe,  or  with  the  pipe 
5 A reprefentei 
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represented  in  Jig.  13,  which  differs  from  the  former  only  by 
its  having,  .dole  to  the  fide  of  the  veffel,  a contraction 
nearly  of  the  fliape  of  the  contracted  vein. 

If  the  lalt  mentioned  pipe  be  cut  off  at  the  contraction, 
and  the  firft.  conical  part  only  be  left  affixed  to  the  aperture, 
as  in  Jig.  14,  then  the  discharge  of  water  is  rather  lefs  than 
from  a limple  aperture;  but  it  is  probable,  that  it  would  be 
quite  the  fame,  were  it  poffible  to  make  the  conical  adjutage 
exaCtly  of  the  fliape  of  the  natural  contracted  vein  ; ex- 
cepting, however,  the  effeCt  of  friCtnn. 

If  to  this  conical  part  a cylindrical  tube  of  the  diameter 
of  the  fmall  part  of  the  conical  pipe,  be  applied,  as  in  Jig. 
15,  the  difcharge  of  fluid  will  thereby  be  diminiflied,  and 
more  fo  according  as  the  length  of  the  cylindrical  part  is 
increafed. 

If  to  the  fmall  conical  part  of  the  adjutage,  fig.  14,  a 
diverging  pipe,  viz.  another  conical  tube  be  applied,  as  in 
Jig.  16,  the  difcharge  of  water  will  thereby  be  increafed 
within  a certain  limit ; for  it  appears  that  when  the  diver- 
gency is  greater  than  16  degrees,  the  effed  ceafes  entirely, 
and  that  the  greateft  difcharge  takes  place,  when  the  diver- 
gency is  equal  to  an  angle  of  about  three  degrees.  And  if 
between  thofe  two  conical  parts  a cylindrical  tube  be  inter- 
pofed,  as  in  Jig.  17,  then  the  difcharge  is  again  diminilhed, 
but  not  nearly  fo  much  as  if  the  outer  conical  part  were 
removed.  It  appears  from  the  obfervations  of  Venturi, 
that  with  any  length  of  intermediate  pipe,  the  difcharge  is 
always  promoted  by  the  abovemen tioned  conical  termination, 
which  would  be  of  infinite  pradtical  ufe  ; for  the  difcharge 
might  be  promoted  without  the  enlargement  of  the  pipe  ; 
and  in  moft  cafes  fo  it  actually  proves  to  be  ; but  Mr. 
Eytelwein  obferves,  that  if  the  pipe,  or  tube,  be  very  long, 
the  advantage  produced  by  the  abovementioned  conical  ter- 
mination, becomes  infenfible  or  nearly  fo.  Profeffor  Ven- 
turi, in  order  to  determine  the  precife  quantity  of  the  effedl, 
which  each  of  the  abovementioned  conformations  of  difeharg- 
ing  pipes  produced,  inftituted  an  accurate  fet  of  experi- 
ments, which  we  (hall  concifely  fubjoin  as  being  of  confider- 
able  importance  in  practical  hydraulics. 

The  fame  quantity  of  water,  (viz.  4845  Englilh  cubic 
feet)  flowed  out  of  the  fame  veffel  or  refervoir,  which  was 
kept  conflantly  full,  through  the  following  adjutages,  in 
the  annexed  times,  which  are  expreffed  in  feconds.  The 
altitude  of  the  water  in  the  veffels,  above  the  level  of  the 
centre  of  the  outer  aperture  of  the  adjutage,  was  always 
equal  to  34.642  Englilh  inches. 

Through  a limple  circular  aperture  in  a thin  plate, 
the  diameter  of  the  aperture  being  equal  to  1.6 
inches,  in  - - 

Through  a cylindrical  tube  of  the  fame  diameter  as 
above,  and  4 8 inches  long,  as  in  jig.  12,  in 
Through  the  tube,jifj.  13,  whichfdilfers  from  the  pre- 
ceding, by  having  the  contraction  in  the  fliape  of 
the  natural  contracted  vein,  in 
Through  the  (hort  conical  adjutage,  jig.  14,  which  is 
only  the  fir  It  conical  part  of  the  preceding,  in 
Through  the  p:pe,  Jig.  15,  wh:ch  conffts  of  a cylin- 
drical tube,  adapted  to  the  fmall  conical  end  of 
jg.  14,  and  of  the  fame  diameter;  AD  being  3.2 
inches  long,  in 

Through  the  like  adjutage,  but  longer,  A D being 
.12.8  i ones  long,  in  - - 

Through  the  like,  itdl  longer,  AD  being  25.6  inches, 
in-  - - .... 

Through  an  adjutage  confifting  of  the  Ample  tube  of 
fig.  12,  placed  over  the  conical  part  of  jg.  14,  in  - 
Through  the  double  cone,  jg.  16,  the  dimenfions 


- 


- 31 


- 


42" 


- 42' 


45 

48' 
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of  which  are,  AB  = EF  = 1.6  inches,  AC 
= 0.977  inches,  C I)  = 1.376  inches,and  the  length 
of  the  outer  cone  =-4351  inches,  in  - - 

Through  the  adjutage,  Jig.  17 , confiding  of  a cylin- 
drical tube  3.2  inches  long,  and  1.376  inches  in 
diameter,  interpofed  between  the  two  conical  parts 
of  the  preceding,  in  - - 28". £ 

The  efleft  of  the  above-mentioned  adjutages  is  the  fame, 
whether  they  be  adapted  to  the  fide,  or  to  the  bottom  of  the 
veffel,  or  in  any  other  direction,  (fince  fluids  prefs  equally  in 
every  direction  at  the  fame  depth)  provided  every  other  cir- 
cumftance  be  the  fame  ; fuch  as  the  capacity  and  form  of  the 
relcrvoir,  the  altitude  of  the  water  above  the  level  of  the 
centre  of  the  outer  aperture  of  the  adjutage,  &c. 

All  flexures,  and  all  forts  of  internal  contractions,  enlarge- 
ments, elongations,  finuofities,  and  prcjeClions,  in  the  con- 
ducing pipe,  diminilh  more  or  lefs  the  quantity  of  difcharge. 
The  caufe  of  this  retardation,  or  diminution  of  the  dif- 
charge, is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  eddies,  and  to  the  croff- 
ings  of  the  various  filaments  of  the  fluid,  which,  according  to 
what  has  been  obferved  above,  muft  neceffarily  take  place  at 
thofe  irregularities.  This  may  be  rendered  fufficiently  evi- 
dent, if  an  irregular  glafs  pipe  be  applied  to  a pretty  large 
veffel  full  of  water,  in  which  fome  light  bodies,  as  fome  pow- 
dered amber,  be  mixed  ; for  amber  being  nearly  of  the  fame 
fpecific  gravity  as  water,  by  the  motion  of  its  particles  it  will 
clearly  ihevv  the  various  and  irregular  direCions  of  the  water 
within  the  tube.  >-  . 

Ail  eddies  and  crofs  diredions  muff  unavoidably  tend  to 
dellroy  part  of  the  moving  force.  The  difeharges  out  of  a 
ftraig'nt  tube,  a curved  tube  in  a quadrantal  arc,  and  an  el- 
bowed tube  forming  a right  angle  (when  they  are  all  fituated 
horizontally  and  in  fimilar  circumftances)  are  nearly  as  70, 
^o,  and  45  ; whence  it  appears,  that  (harp  angular  bendings 
hinder  the  paffage  of  the  fluid  confiderably  more  than  thofe 
of  a regular  curvature.  The  internal  roughnefs  of  a pipe 
contributes  likewife  to  diminilh  the  difcharge.  Whenever 
an  irregularity  in  the  lhape  of  the  aperture,  or  fome  particu- 
lar conformation  of  the  veffel,  compels  the  particles  of  the 
fluid  to  run  obliquely  towards  the  aperture,  a circular  motion 
is  thereby  loon  communicated  to  the  fluid,  and  an  hollow 
whirl  is  formed  in  the  veffel  above  the  aperture.  In  confe- 
quence  of  that  circular  motion,  the  particles  of  the  fluid  ac- 
quire a centrifugal  force,  which  compels  them  to  recede  from 
the  centre,  or  from  the  axis  of  motion,  where  of  courfe  a 
hollow  is  formed,  which  is  larger  or  fmailer,  according  as  the 
rotatory  motion  of  the  fluid  is  more  or  lefs  rapid.  When 
this  whirling  motion  is  pretty  confiderable,  if  any  light  bo- 
dies, floating  upon  the  water,  happen  to  come  within  the 
whirl,  they  will  be  readily  drawn  downwards  towards  the 
aperture  ; for,  fince  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  bodies,  the  fluid  will  acquire  a greater  de- 
gree of  centrifugal  force,  and  will  recede  farther  than  thofe 
bodies  from  the  axis  of  the  whirl. 

We  might  now  proceed  to  deferibe  the  form  and  altitude 
of  the  ftream  of  fluid,  when  its  direction  is  either  oblique,  or 
perpendicularly  upwards  or  downwards  ; but  thefe  particu- 
lars more  properly  belong  to  the  articles  Jet  and  Stream, 
which  fee.  It  i3  aifo  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  in  the 
courfe  of  the  above-deferibed  experiments,  remarks,  &c.  we 
have  taken  no  notice  of  any  other  fluid  befides  water;  the 
reafon  of  which  is,  iirff,  that  as  water  is  the  molt  general  fluid, 
with  whofe  aftion  human  affairs  are  naturally  and  artificially 
concerned,  moil  of  the  experiments  and  inveffigations  have 
been  made  relatively  to  that  fluid  ; and,  fecondly,  when  any 
ufeful  refults  have  been  either  theoretically  or  pradtically 
tftablifhed  with  refpect  to  water,  the  application  of  the  fame 
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refults  to  other  non-elaftic  fluids  may  be  eafily  made,  by  al- 
lowing for  the  pecu'iar  fpecific  gravities,  adheflve  qualities, 
and  other  peculiar  properties  of  thofe  other  fluids. 

Having  thus  far  treated  of  the  difcbargts  of  non-elaftic 
fluids  through  apertures,  &c.  a fimilar  inveftigation  ought 
to  follow  with  refpeft  to  the  difeharge,  or  tranfltion,  of 
aerial  ( viz . elaftic)  fluids  through  apertures.  See.  Of  this, 
however,  we  fhali  only  fubjoin  a few  of  the  more  general 
particulars,  without  any  theoretical  demonitration,  or  prac- 
tical illuftration ; for,  as  thofe  tranfitions  or  difeharges  of 
elaftic  fluid,  are  entirely  dependent  upon  that  property  by 
which  they  are  diftinguifhed  from  water  and  other  non- 
elaftic  fluids,  they  are  much  better  explained,  and  much 
more  eafily  underflood,  in  conjunftion  with  the  explanation 
of  that  charaiSleriftic  property,  for  which  fee  the  article 
Pneumatics,  wherein  the  demonftrations,  together  with 
practical  remarks,  refpedling  the  following  and  other  par- 
ticulars, will  be  found.  Air  rufhes  from  the  atmofphere 
into  a vacuum,  or  into  a velfel  exhaufted  of  air,  with  the 
velocity  which  a heavy  body  would  acquire  by  falling  from 
the  top  of  an  homogeneous  atmofphere;  which  height  may 
be  reckoned  equal  to  27818  feet. 

Put  D for  the  natural  denfitv  of  the  air  in  the  atmo- 
fphere ; $ the  denfity  of  the  air  contained  in  a veffel  partly 
exhaulled  ; V for  the  velocity  of  air  of  the  denfity  D mfh- 
ing  into  a void,  and  v for  the  velocity  with  which  it  will 
rufh  into  the  rarefied  air  of  the  denfity  o ; then  v = V x 
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1 _ — is  an  exprefllon  for  the  velocity  with  which  the 

air  of  the  atmofphere  will  rufli  into  a fpace  containing 
rarer  air. 

The  difeharge  of  elaftic  fluids  through  different  aper- 
tures, or  their  paffage  through  pipes  of  various  fhapes, 
lengths,  curvatures,  &c.  is  likewife  varioufly  affedled  by 
thefe  circumftances.  It  alfo  differs  according  to  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  elaftic  fluid  employed. 

.Discharge  of  charged  defines . See  the  articles  Elec- 
tricity and  Leyden  Phial. 

DISCHARGED  Work,  in  Calico- Printing.  See 
' Paste-Work 

DISCHARGER,  in  Elefiricity,  is  an  inftrument.  which, 
being  interpofed  between  the  two  coatings,  or  the  two 
charged  furfaces  of  a Leyden  phial,  ele&ricjar,  battery, 
&c.  will  enable  the  operator  to  difeharge  that  jar,  or  bat- 
tery, See.  without  any  danger  to  himfelf.  For  this  purpofe 
various  inftruments  have  been  contrived  ; but  the  molt  effen- 
tially  ufeful  are  of  three  fpecies,  the  fimpleft  of  which  has 
received  the  denomination  of  fimple  dlfcharger,  or  difeharging 
rod;  the  next  has  been  called  the  difeharging  electrometer ; 
and  the  third  has  been  called  the  univtrfal  dfeharger,  from 
its  being  capable  of  anfwering  all  the  principal  objects  which 
may  be  defired  in  difeharging  charged  ele&rics.  We  fhali 
nowdeferibe  thofe  inftruments  in  the  order  of  their  fimpiicity. 

The  Simple  Dlfcharger , or  Difeharging  Rod,  is  a metallic 
wire,  about  the  iize  of  a quill,  fometimes  ftraight,  but 
more  commonly  bent,  as  in  Plate  III.  Elefiricity, fig.  10,  and 
generally  having  a metallic  bail  or  knobbed  termination  at 
each  end  C,  B.  When  a charged  jar  or  battery  is  to  be 
difeharged,  the  optrator  holding  the  difeharging  rod  by  its 
middle  A,  firft  applies  one  end  of  it  to  the  outlide  coating 
of  the  jar,  and  then  brings  the  other  extremity  of  the  rod 
in  contact  with  the  infide  coating,  or  with  the  wire,  or 
knobb  d wire,  which  communicates  with  the  inlide  coating 
of  the  jar,  by  which  means  the  ele&ric  power  will  be  con- 
veyed from  one  fide  of  the  charged  electric  to  the  otner, 
and  thus  the  difeharge  is  effe&ed.  With  luch  a difeharg- 
ing-rod,  however,  and  when  the  jar  or  battery  is  very  pow- 


erful, the  operator  is  not  quite  fafe;  for,  in  the  firft  place, 
he  will  feel  fome  effect  of  the  fiiock,  in  confequence  of 
what  i3  called,  in  electricity,  the  lateral faoch  ; and  fecondly, 
if  he  happens  to  touch,  with  any  part  of  his  body,  any 
metallic  communication  to  one  fide  of  the  jar,  he  may  run 
the  rifque  of  having  the  whole  fhock  through  his  body.  In 
confequence  of  this  inconvenience,  an  infulating  handle  ha9 
been  added  to  the  preceding  difeharging  rod,  as  is  fliewn  in 
fig.  j 1,  where  A B is  a glafs  handle,  having  a bra  15  ferrule, 
B C,  cemented  upon  its  extremity,  and  the  rod  pnflls 
through  a hole  in  the  brafs  ferrule  at  C.  In  ufing  t his  dif- 
eharging rod,  the  operator  holds  it  by  applying  his  hand 
at  A,  in  which  cafe  he  becomes  perfectly  feparated  ficm 
the  circuit  of  the  difeharge. 

The  principal  defect  of  the  preceding  difeharging  rods  is, 
that  they  cannot  be  conveniently  adapted  to  elecftrics  of 
various  fizes  and  various  fhapes  ; but  this  dcftdt  is  entirely 
removed  by  the  conftruclion  repreftnted  in  fig.  12,  which 
confills  of  a giaL'  handle  A,  and  two  curvtd  wires  B,  B, 
which  are  moveable,  like  a pair  of  compaffes,  by  the  joint  C, 
which  is  fixed  to  the  brafs  cap  of  tile  handle  A.  The  wires 
B,  B,  are  pointed,  and  their  pointed  terminations  enter  the 
balls  D,  D,  to  which  they  are  feve wed,  and  from  which  they 
may  be  unferewed  at  pleafure.  The  advantages  of  this 
conftrudftion  are,  that  the  operator  has  the  opportunity  of 
ufing  either  the  knobbed,  or  the  pointed  terminations,  ac- 
cording as  the  experiments  may  require.  And  as  the  wires 
are  moveable,  fo  that  the  extremities  D,  D,  may  be  placed 
nearer  to,  or  farther  from,  each  other,  the  difeharging  rod 
may  be  adapted  to  fmall  as  well  as  to  large  jars,  or  to  a 
coated  plate  of  glafs,  or,,  in  fhort,  to  all  forts  of  charged 
eledlrics.  Mr.  Nairne  contrived  a difeharger,  which  he  ufed 
to  put  up  in  the  boxes  with  his  patent  eleftrical  machines, 
and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  luminous  inflated  dif- 
eharging rod.  It  conflfts  of  an  arched  glafs  tube  A B ,fig.  13. 
to  the  extremities  of  which  two  brafs  balls  are  cemented,  and 
the  communication  from  one  brafs  ball  to  the  other  is  formed 
by  an  iron  chain  which  paffes  through  the  tube  and  aimed 
fills  the  whole  cavity  of  it.  The  glafs  tube  paffes  through 
a hole  in  the  wooden  termination  C of  the  handle,  it  is 
evident  that  fuch  a difeharging  rod  cannot  be  adapted  to 
jars  of  different  fizts.  In  making  the  difeharge  of  ajar  with 
it  in  a dark  room,  and  even  in  the  day  light,  luminous  fparks 
are  feen  between  the  links  of  the  chain  within  the  tube,  in 
confequence  of  which  this  difeharging  rod  has  obtained  the 
epithet  of  luminous. 

The  Difeharging  Elcfirometer  was  originally  contrived  by 
Mr.  Lane  (fee  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1767),  and  its  ufe  is  to 
enable  an  electrified  condudlor,  or  a charged  eleftric,  to 
difeharge  itfelf,  wheii  the  intenfity  of  the  eledlricity  in  it, 
or  the  height  of  the  charge,  has  reached  a certain  particular 
degree,  which  degree  the  operator  may  vary  at  pleafure. 
Since  Mr.  Lane’s  original  invention,  this  inftrument  has 
undergone  various  alterations  in  the  hands  of  different 
ele&ricians ; but  the  principle  remains  the  fame.  Fig.  14, 
reprefents  this  inftrument,  A B C is  all  of  brafs,  viz.  a brafs 
wire  having  two  brafs  balls  A and  B.  To  a hole  in  the 
brafs  bad  B the  extremity  of  the  bent  glafs  arm,  (which 
is  a folid  ftick  of  glafs.)  is  firmly  cemented.  To  the  extre- 
mity of  the  vertical  part  of  this  arm,  a brafs  ball  F,  having  a 
proper  ferrule,  is  cemented.  E G is  a brafs  ferew  that  ha3 
a brafs  ball  at  E,  and  a milled  head  at  G.  The  female  of  . 
this  ferew  is  in  the  ball  F,  fo  that  by  turning  the  milled  head 
G,  the  wire  G E may  be  ferewed  in  or  out,  and,  of  courfe, 
the  ball  E may  be  iituated  within  any  required  diftance  of 
the  bail  A.  A divided  fcale  D H is  fattened  to  the  ferrule 
of  the  brafs  ball  F,  and  it  contains  the  divifions  of  inches  and 
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tenths  of  inches,  fo  difpofed,  as  to  indicate  the  precife 
diftance  between  the  furfaces  of  the  balls  A and  E,  when 
the  edge  of  the  milled  head  is  again  it  any  of  thofe  di- 
vifions. 

Now  fuppofe,  that  the  wire  C is  fixed  into  a Leyden 
phial,  or  is  connected  with  the  iniide  coatings  of  a batte'y, 
that  the  ba ila  A and  E are  fet  at  the  diftance  of  one  inch 
from  each/Other,  and  that  a metallic  wire,  or  chain,  or  other 
condudtirig  communication,  is  farmed  between  the  outfide 
of  the  phial  or  battery,  and  the  part  F G of  the  difcharg- 
ing  electrometer.  Then  let  the  eieCtrical  machine  which 
charges  the  jar  or  battery  be  put  in  aCiion,  and  it  is  evident, 
that  when  the  charge  is  become  fo  high  as  to  be  able  to 
leap  through  the  interval  of  one  inch,  ‘viz.  from  the  ball  A 
to  the  ball  E,  the  dffcharge  will  be  made  without  the  ap- 
plication of  any  difcharging  rod  or  any  farther  interference 
of  the  operator.  Thus  by  leaving  the  apparatus  tmdiilurbed, 
and  continuing  the  motion  of  the  eieCtrical  machine,  (nocks 
precifely  of  the  fame  (Length  may  be  font  through  a human 
being  or  through  apy  other  fubftance,  that  may  be  inter- 
pofed  between  the  omfide  coating  of  the  jar  cr  battery,  and 
the  part  F G of  the  difcharging  eleClrometer. 

If  the  wire  C is  fixed  in  a hole  on  the  prime  condudlor 
of  an  eieCtrical  machine,  and  a communication  be  made 
between  the  part  F G and  the  ground  ; then,  on  working 
the  eieCtrical  machine,  fparks  of  the  fame  (Length  may  be 
repeatedly  obtained  from  the  prime  condudlor.  This  equa- 
lity of  (hocks  or  fparks  is  of  great  ufe  in  a variety  of  ex- 
periments ; but  is  particularly  fo  in.  medical  electricity. 

In  (hort  with  the  above  Mr.  Lane’s  eledtrometer,  the 
magnitude  of  the  diicharge  is  indicated  by  the  quantity  of 
air  through  which  it  is  forced  to  pais  between  the  two  balls 
A,  E,  the  diftance  of  which  may  be  varied  at  pleafure.  The 
power  of  an  eieCtrical  machine  may  be  eftimated  by  the  fre- 
quency of  the  fparks  which  pafs  at  any  given  diftance.  Mr. 
Lane  found  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  required  for  a 
difcharge  is  limply  as  the  diftance  of  the  furfaces  of  the 
balls  A,  E;  the  (hocks  being  twice  as  frequent  when  this 
diftance  is  only  th  of  an  inch  as  when  it  is 

Mr.  Nairne  fimplified  this  eledlrometer  in  the  manner  ex- 
hibited in  Jig.  15,  which  confifts  of  a crooked  glafs  arm,  hav- 
ing a wooden  termination  at  each  end  : the  termination  at 
A is  conical,  and  fits  a hole  in  the  prime  condudlor  of  the 
eieCtrical  machine.  The  dotted  circle  in  the  figure  repre- 
fents  the  condudlor  end-ways.  Through  the  other  wooden 
termination,  B,  of  the  eledlrometer,  a wire  paffes,  which  has  a 
brafs  ball  at  each  end : this  wire  may  be  moved  backwards  and 
forwards  in  a hole  through  the  wooden  end  B,  and  thus  the 
inner  brafs  ball  may  be  fet  at  any  required  diftance  from  the 
prime  condudlor.  The  farther  management  of  this  eledlro- 
meter  is  the  fame  as  the  preceding. 

Another  fort  of  difcharging  eledlrometer  is  reprefented 
in 1 Jig,  16,  where  B C is  a wire  knobbed  at  each  extremity,  and 
moveable,  like  the  beam  of  a balance,  upon  the  pillar  P. 
A is  another  brafs  ball  fixed  upon  another  pillar,  and  a third 
pillar,  which  is  capable  of  acjnftment,  up  or  down,  is  at 
and  upon  this  pillar,  which  holds  a little  ftage,  the  fubftance 
through  which  a fhock  is  required  to  be  paffed,  mu  ft  be 
fituated  between  the  extremities  of  two  wires,  one  of  which 
has  a knob  D.  Now,  when  the  communication  is  made  be- 
tween the  infide  coating  of  the  Leyden  phial  and  the  ball  A, 
alfo  between  the  outfide  of  the  phial  and  the  wire  S ; then, 
on  charging  the  jar,  at  a certain  period  of  the  charge,  the 
repulfien  which  takes  place  between  the  balls  A and  B,  will 
elevate  B,  and,  of  courfe,  deprefs  C,  fo  as  to  bring  this  near 
D,  and  efftdl  the  difcharge. 

Other  forts  of  difcharging  electrometers  may  alfo  be  feen 


in  the  Philofophical  Magazine,  vol.  xi.  Cuthbertfon’s  Elec* 
tricity,  8c- c, 

The  Univerfal  Difcharger  was  invented  by  Mr.  Henly, 
and  is  reprefented  in  Jig.  17.  It  confifts  of  the  following 
parts.  A is  a flat  board,  fifteen  inches  long,  four  inches 
broad,  and  one  thick,  or  nearly  of  thefe  dimenfions.  This 
board  forms  the  bale  of  the  inftrumetit.  B,  B,  are  two  glafs 
pillars,  cemented  in  two  holes  upon  the  board  A,  and  fur- 
nilhed  at  their  tops  with  brafs  caps,  each  of  which  has  a 
turning  joint,  and  fupports  a fpring  tube,  through  which 
the  wire  D C Aides  : each  of  thefe  caps  is  compofed  of  three 
pieces  of  brafs,  connected  fo,  that  the  wire  D C,  befides  its 
Aiding  through  the  focket,  has  two  other  motions  ; viz.  an 
horizontal  and  a vertical  one.  Each  of  the  wires  1)  C, 
I)  C,  is  furniflied  with  an  open  ring  at  one  e:  d,  and  at  the 
other  end  has  a brafs  ball  D,  which,  by  a fhort  fpring  focket, 
is  Aipt  upon  its  pointed  extremity,  and  may  be  removed 
from  it  at  pleafure.  E is  a (Long  circular  piece  of  wood, 
five  inches  in  diameter,  having,  on  its  furface,  a flip  of  ivory 
inlaid,  and  furniflied  with  a (Long  cylindrical  foot,  which 
fits  the  cavity  of  the  focket  F,  which  is  faftened  into  the 
middle  of  the  bottom  board,  and  has  a fcrew  G.  which 
ferves  to  faflen  the  foot  of  the  circular  board  E at  any  re- 
quired height.  H is  a fmall  prefs  belonging  to  this  mftru- 
ment  ; it  confifts  of  two  oblong  pieces  of  board,  which  mav 
be  prcffed  againft  each  other  by  means  of  two  fcrews  a,  a : 
the  lov^er  of  thefe  boards  has  a cylindrical  foot  equal  to 
the  foot  of  the  circular  board  E.  When  this  prefs  is  to  be 
ufed  (and  its  ufe  is  to  hold  any  thing  through  which  a (hock 
is  to  be  paffed),  it  is  fixed  into  the  focket  F,  inftead  of  the 
circular  board  E,  which  mull,  in  that  cafe,  be  removed. 

From  what  has  been  faid  above,  refpeCting  the  other  dif- 
chargers,  it  will  be  eafily  underftood,  that  this  univerfal  dif- 
charger may  be  adapted  to  anfwer  every  purpofe,  by  con- 
necting the  ends  C,  C,  of  the  wires  with  the  fides  of  the 
Leyden  phial,  and  putting  the  fubftance  through  which  the 
(hcck  is  to  be  paffed  between  the  brafs  balls  D,  D,  upon  the 
board  E,  or  between  the  boards  of  the  prefs  H.  The  balls 
D,  D,  may  be  unferewed,  and  the  pointed  extremities  of 
the  wires  may  be  uncovered,  which  is  of  ufe  in  certain  expe* 
riments. 

DISCHARGING  OF  Colour,  is  frequently  employed 
by  dyers,  to  produce  particular  patterns  upon  the  dyed 
(tuffs.  A manufacture  of  this  kind  has  lately  been  intro- 
duced and  profecuted  to  great  extent  in  the  weft  of  Scot- 
land, for  the  purpofe  of  manufacturing  Bandana  handker- 
chiefs, in  imitation  of  thofe  imported  from  India.  The 
material  of  which  the  fabric  confifts  is  cotton,  and  the  cloth 
is  fometimes  tweeled,  and  fometimes  woven  plain.  The 
ground  of  the  handkerchief  is  generally  of  the  fad  dye, 
commonly  known  by  the  appellation  of  Turkey  red,  and 
this  colour  being  afterwards  difeharged  in  particular  places, 
a number  of  white  fpots  are  interfperfed  upon  the  red 
ground.  The  procefs  is  by  no  means  complex,  but  as  the 
manufacture  is  recent,  has  hitherto  been  chiefly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, confined  to  the  diftriCt  where  it  originated,  and  has 
been  much  admired  ; an  account  of  the  engine  employed, 
and  of  the  procefs,  may  perhaps  deferve  fome  attention.  In 
the  Indian  Bandanas,  the  white  fpots  are  generally  placed 
in  clufters  in  the  diagonal  or  diamond  direction,  and  this 
diftribution  has  been  mod  frequently  adhered  to  in  the  imi- 
tation  handkerchiefs.  The  fpots  are  - fometimes  round, 
fometimes  fquare,  and  fometimes,  though  more  rarely,  tri- 
angular. Previous  to  the  difeovery  and  introduction  of  the 
difcharging  procefs,  as  applied  to  this  manufacture,  many 
imitations  of  the  Bandanas  had  been  made  by  the  common 
mode  of  calico-printing.  But  the  colours  of  the  printed 
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'handkerchiefs,  befides  being  lefs  brilliant  at  firft,  were  found 
to  facie  fo  foon,  that  the  difeharged  ones  do  already,  in  a 
great  meafure,  and  will  probably  very  i'oon  entirely,  fuper- 
1'ede  them. 

The  engine  employed  is  a very  ftrong  prefs,  the  whole 
framing  of  which  is  generally  of  call  iron.  In  conftru&ing 
this  prefs,  it  is  abf olutely  nectffary  that  every  part  fhouid 
be  foflrong,  as  to  bear  a very  great  preffure  without  yielding 
in  any  part.  A ground  plan,  and  tranfverfe  elevated  lection 
of  it,  are  given  in  .Jigs.  3.  and  4.  Plate  VIII.  M if  cell  any. 

The  pattern  to  be  formed  is  cut  upon  two  flat  plates, 
which  exafilly  correfpond.  They  are  ufually  of  cad  iron, 
and  the  lower  plate  is  faced  with  copper,  or  fomC  metal 
which  will  both  receive  a fine  polilh,  and  refill,  to  a great 
degree,  the  corrofive  power  of  the  difcharging  liquor,  which 
is  compofed  of  a preparation  of  the  oxy-muriate  of  lime 
diluted  with  water.  In  the  under  plate,  which  mud  be 
perfectly  fmooth  and  level,  a hole  is  ciit  for  every  foot 
which  is  to  be  difeharged.  In  the  upper  plate,  or  cover  of 
the  prefs,  every  fpot  is  formed  by  a hollow  tube  of  brafs 
or  copper,  which  is  tightly  driven  into  a hole  formed  in  the 
plate,  and  cemented  with  a compofition  of  white  lead  and 
oil,  or  any  other  cement,  which  will  prevent  the  difcharg- 
irtg  liquor  from  efcaping  by  any  other  paffage  than  thofe 
through  the  perforated  tubes. 

In  the  ground  plan  (Jig.  3.),  little  more  of  the  prefs  will 
be  feen  than  the  upper  iurface  of  the  cover,  which  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  letters  A,  A,  A,  A,  placed  at  each  corner. 
About  the  upper  plate  or  cover  is  a rim  to  prevent  the  dif- 
charging liquor  from  running  off,  which  is  diftinguifhed  by 
the  letters  B,  B,  B,  B. 

At  each  corner  of  the  plate  is  a round  hole,  working  upon 
a pin  faftened  in  the  under  plate  or  foie  of  the  prefs,  to  guide 
the  bottoms  of  the  perforated  tubes  perpendicularly  over  the 
holes  in  the  lower  plate.  Btfides  thefe  guides,  there  are 
two  notches  C,  C,  which  grafp  the  upright  pillars  D,  D, 
and  thus  the  upper  plate,  when  rifing  and  finking,  is  guided 
in  fix  different  places.  The  elevation  and  depreffion  of  the 
cover  is  effeded  by  turning  the  fcrew  E.  The  form  of  the 
upper  and  under  plates,  and  the  pattern  being  reprefented  by 
Jig.  3,  the  remaining  parts  of  the  prefs  will  be  more  clearly 
feen  by  referring  to  Jig.  4,  which  is  a tranfverfe  elevated  fec- 
tion  of  the  prefs,  cut  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  line  F F, 
fig-  3* 

The  letters  of  reference  in  fig.  4,  are  the  fame  for  each 
part,  as  inj%.  3,  but  fome  parts  are  diftinfilly  feen  in  the  lat- 
ter, which  do  not  appear  in  the  former,  and  thefe  are  diffin- 
guilhqd  by  additional  letters.  As  inyfj.  3,  A A reprefent 
the  upper  plate  or  cover  of  the  prefs.  The  rims  are  (hewn 
by  the  letteis  B,B.  The  notches  which  grafp  the  upright 
pillars  are  marked  C,  C,  and  the  pillars  D,D.  The  fcrew 
which  raifes  and  finks  the  cover  of  the  prefs  is  diftinguifhed 
by  the  letter  E.  Between  the  pillars  D,D,  is  an  arch  of 
iron  H H,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a box  I,  containing  a 
female  fcrew  for  working  the  fcrew  E.  The  lower  part  of 
the  fcrew  E revolves  in  the  focket  G fixed  to  the  cover  of 
the  prefs,  and  thus  raifes  or  finks  it  as  may  be  receffary.  Upon 
the  fcrew  E,  is  fixed  a wheel  K K,  through  the  arms  of 
which  is  put  the  lever  ufed  for  ferewing  down  and  raffing 
the  cover,  as  in  other  large  preffes.  The  foie  or  bottom  of 
the  prefs  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  letters  L,  L.  It  is  placed 
exactly  in  a horizontal  direction,  and  is  fupported  by  fix 
llrong  iron  perpendicular  legs,  namely,  one  at  each  corner, 
and  the  lower  parts  of  the  pillars  D,  I),  in  the  middle.  Be- 
tween the  cover  and  bottom,  the  cloth  to  be  difeharged  is 
placed  at  M M. 

The  mechanical  part  of  this  procefs  is,  in  almoft  every 


refpeft,  entirely  fimilar  to  that  ufed  by  cloth  dreffirs-,  book-i 
binders,  and  many  other  tradefmen  who  employ  wrong' 
fcrew  preffes.  To  enfure  the  accuracy  of  its  operation,, 
correff  nefs  of  work  man  fhip,  and  ftrength,  are  all  that  aie 
neceffary,  and  thefe  are  indifpenfable..  The  prefs  muff 
be  fixed,  fo  that  both  the  cover  and  bottom  may  be  ho- 
rizontal planes.  The  bottom  mull  be  perfectly  level,  and 
the  perforated  tubes  in  the  cover  muff  all  exa&iy  touch  the 
bottom,  with  equal  preffure.  The  perforation  of  the  tubes 
mull  alfo  correfpond  exadtly  with  the  holes  or  apertures-  in 
the  bottom,  and  the  guides  muff  be  fitted  to  work  freely, 
but  at  the  fame  time  to  prevent  any  aberration  of  the  cover 
in  riling  or  finking.  From  the  great  preffure  neceflary 
when  the  cover  is  ferevred  down,  great  care  ought  to  be 
taken  that  the  whole  of  the  fupporters  of  the  prefs  be  ex- 
actly perpendicular,  and  that  the  prefs, .when  properly  placed, 
fhouid  be  ftrongly  fecured. 

The  apparatus  being  well  made  and  properly  fecured,  the 
procefs  of  manufacture  is  remarkably  fimple.  The  doth 
is  woven  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  cotton  wool,  and  iu 
this  paiticular  the  manufacture,  befides  the  beauty  of  its  ap- 
pearance, poffeffes  a decided  preference,  in  point  of  economy, 
over  the  Pullicate  handkerchiefs,  and  other  imitations  of  the 
Indian  manufaffure,  where  the  pattern  is  produced  in  the 
loom,  and  the  fluff  previoufly  dyed  in  the  ftate  of  yarn.. 
Whatever  care  has  been  taken  to  prevent  the  tedious  and 
repeated  proceffes,  which  are  ufed  in  the  dyeing  of  Turkey 
red,  from  injuring  the  yarn,  every  perfon,  at  all  converfant 
with  the  manufaflure  of  coloured  yarn,  will  be  fenfible  that 
all  the  fubfequent  ftages  of  the  operation  of  forming  it  into 
cloth  are  much  impeded  by  the  preparatory  change,  which  it 
has  undergone  in  the  dyers’  hands  ; and  from  the  nature  of 
the  procefs  this  perhaps  applies  to  no  colour  in  fo  great  a de- 
gree as  to  Turkey  red.  It  follows  that  the  wages  given  to 
winders,  warpers,  and  weavers,  muff  be  raffed  in  proportion 
to  the  impediments  which  they  have  to  encounter,  and  to 
the  fmaller  quantity  of  cloth  which  their  exertions  can  of 
confequence  produce.  Befides  this,  all  handkerchiefs  orna- 
mented in  the  loom,  are  confined  to  what  is  called  checking;- 
and  all  the  various  colours  muff  be  interwoven  either  parallel 
or  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  unlefs  very  compiicated 
and  consequently  expenfive  mounting  be  ufed.  The  time 
confumed  in  changing  the  colours  of  the  woof  alfo  impedes, 
in  no.fmall  degree,  the  fpeed  of  the  operation  ; and  thus  both, 
the  ftate  and  nature  of  his  materials,  and  the  mechanical  ope- 
ration neceffary  to  accomplifh  his  purpofe,  tend  at  the  fame 
time  to  enhance  the  wages  of  the  weaver,  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  cloth  which  is  the  produfl  of  his  labour. 

But  as  the  imitation  Bandanas  are  woven  perfedliy  plain, 
the  fame  as  calicoes,  cambrics,  and  other  flout  fabrics,  no 
impediment  of  this  kind  occurs,  and  the  whole  labour  and 
expence  are  in  the  fubfequent  procefs,  and  the  fum  funk  in 
procuring  the  prefs. 

After  the  cloth  is  woven,  it  is  cleared  from  impurities, 
and  dyed  Turkey  red,  exactly  in  the  fame  way  as  tarn  is 
dyed.  When  the  colour  is  to  be  difeharged,  the  cloth  is 
neatly  folded  in  fquares,  of  about  10  or  12  folds,  and  laid 
upon  the  foie  or  under  plate  of  the  prefs,  the  cover  being 
previoufly  elevated  by  means  of  the  fcrew  and  wheel. 
When  the  cloth  has  been  properly  difpofed,  as  at  M M,  the 
cover  is  brought  down  in  contadl  with  its  upper  furface,  and 
a lever  being  applied  to  the  fcrew  and  wheel,  the  upper  and 
under  plates  are  firmly  ferewed  together,  the  cloth  being 
between  them.  The  under  part  of  each  of  the  perforated 
tubes  now  preffes  hard  upon  the  upper  furface  of  the  cloth, 
and  being  perpendicularly  over  the  holes  in  the  under  plate, 
no  part  of  the  difcharging  liquor  can  efcape,  excepting 
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through  the  apertures  which  form  the  pattern.  Thefe  aper- 
tures are  diltinguifhed  in  the  fe&ion.jfo-.  4,  by  the  numbers 
1 to  8.  T profs  being  jcrewcd  down,  the  difcbarging 
liquor  1=  poured  up  n the  cover,  and  being  confined  by  the 
rim  paths  through  the  apertures,  and  difcharges  the  colour 
from  thofe  parts  of  the  cloth  which  it  paffes  through,  being 
prevented  frorp  fpreading  upon  any  other  part  by  the  power 
of  the  ferevv.  The  difc’narging  hquor  is  received  into  a 
trough  placed  under  the  lower  plate  of  the  prefs,  and  dif- 
tinguiffied  by  the  letter  N.  From  this  trough  it  is  con- 
veyed, by  a fpout,  into  veffds  placed  to  receive  it,  and 
preferved  ; for  although  it  lofes  much  of  its  chemical  qua- 
lity in  palling  through  the  cloth  and  difcbarging  the  colour, 
it  retains  fo  much  as  ftill  to  be  of  fervice  in  many  of  the 
inferior  operations  of  clearing  and  whitening  of  cloth.  The 
difeharge  of  the  colour  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the 
liquor  in  about  eight  or  ten  minutes.  When  the  liquor  has 
pafied  through,  the  cover  of  the  prefs  is  raifed,  the  cloth  is 
taken  out,  and  another  piece  being  fubftituted,  the  opera- 
tion goes  on  as  before. 

When  two  induftrious  perfons  are  employed,  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  folding  the  cloth,  working  the  prefs,  and  applying 
the  liquor,  it  is  calculated,  that  the  operation,  for  one  piece 
of  12  handkerchiefs,  occupies  abouc  15  minutes;  confe- 
quently,  two  perfons  can  difeharge  48  or  50  dozens  of 
handkerchiefs  in  one  day  of  12  working  hours. 

The  operation  requires  only  care  and  attention  ; for  if 
the  prefs  be  properly  conflrudled,  nothing  more  is  required 
than  to  fold  the  handkerchiefs  neatly,  to  lay  them  fquare 
upon  the  under  plate  of  the  prefs,  and  to  be  careful  that 
the  cover  is  tightly  (crewed  down  before  the  liquor  is  ap- 
plied. When  the  handkerchiefs  are  taken  from  the  prefs, 
the  difchargtd  fpots  do  not  appear  white,  but  of  a dull 
ftraw  colour.  The  common  operation  of  clearing,  however, 
very  foon  gives  a pure  white  to  the  fpots,  and  adds  bril- 
liancy to  the  Turkey  red  ground.  Thofe  who  have  been 
■longtll  in  the  habit  of  working  thefe  preffes,  confider  a 
moll  important  point  to  be,  attention  to  the  cement  which 
is  put  where  the  perforated  tubes  are  connected  with  the 
cover  of  the  prefs.  This  certainly  requires  frequent  and 
careful  examination  ; for  if  any  of  the  liquor  is  allowed  to 
efcape  here,  the  ground  of  the  handkerchiefs  will  be  ma- 
terially injured  by  its  operation  upon  the  colour.  As  the 
invention  is  recent,  and  the  .ftudy  of  practical  cheirnftry 
rapidly  advancing,  it  is  not  improbable  that  fome  compo- 
iition  of  fuperior  efficacy,  for  this  purpofe,  may  foon  be 
difeovered.  The  cement  ufed  anfwers  the  purpofe  tolerably 
well,  but  requires  great  attention  on  the  part  of  the  perfon 
to  whom  the  charge  of  the  prefs  is  entrufted. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  chemical  liquor 
generally  employed  is  a iolution  of  the  oxymuriate  of  lime. 

The  method  of  preparing  this  liquor  was  difeovered  and 
firft  introduced  into  practice  by  Charles  Tennant,  efq.  St. 
Roliocks,  near  Glafgow ; and  is,  at  prefent,  univerfally 
ufed  by  thofe  engaged  in  the  manufactory.  The  following 
remarks,  upon  its  practical  application,  have  been  obligingly 
communicated  to  the  writer  of  this  article  by  that  gentle- 
man, which  he  will  copy  in  his  own  words : — 

“ Agreeable  to  my  experiments,  a folution  of  the  oxy- 
muriate of  lime,  of  1.010  fpecific  gravity,  decompofed  by 
■j-i-gth  part  of  its  weight  of  fulphuric  acid,  of  1.846  fpe- 
cific g aviiy  (the  ufual  quality  of  marketable  ore),  is  the 
mod  sdva  tageous  preparation  for  difcbarging  Turkey  red  ; 
and  what,  I believe,  is  in  pretty  general  ufe  with  the  trade 
in  this  quarter. 

f‘  As  the  oxymuriatic  acid  is  but  little  foluble  in  water, 
when  difengaged  from  its  combination  with  the  lime,  the 


fooner  it  is  ufed,  after  its  reparation  by  the  fulphuric  acid, 
the  better  ; and  this  is  done  by  amply  filling  the  types  with 
the  folution,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  in  them  for  lo  many 
minutes  as  proper,  until  the  difeharge  is  effected. 

“ When  the  difeharge  is  completed,  the  acid  liquor  mull 
be  carefully  waffied  out  of  the  types  previous  to  their  being 
removed  from  their  hold  of  the  cloth. ” 

It  is  hardly  neceiTary  to  obferve,  that  the  word  types, 
ufed  by  Mr.  Tennant,  refers  to  the  perforated  tubes  fixed 
in  the  cover  of  the  prefs,  and  previoufly  defcribed  in  the 
mechanical  part  of  this  article. 

Some  alteration  in  the  conftrudtion  of  the  preffes  has 
very  recently  been  introduced  into  fome  of  the  manufac- 
tories. The  chief  difference  from  the  prefs  reprefented, 
confifts  in  preffing  down  the  cover  by  a great  weight,  inllead 
of  the  adlion  of  the  ferew.  Water  has  been  ufed  to  give 
this  weight,  and  is  raifed  into  a trough  upon  the  cover  by 
means  of  a forcing  pump,  when  the  preffure  is  to  take 
place.  This  may  certainly  prefs  more  equally  over  the 
whole  furface  of  the  cover  than  a ferew,  which  adls  only 
upon  one  point,  and  in  this  particular  may  be  an  improve- 
ment. Few  of  thefe  preffes  have,  as  yet,  been  ufed;  but 
thofe  which  have,  are  faid  to  anfwer  very  well. 

DISCIPLE,  from  difeo,  I learn,  one  who  learns  any 
thing  from  another.  Thus  the  followers  of  any  teacher, 
philo'fopher,  See.  are  called  difciples.  In  the  Chrifiian  fenfe, 
they  were  the  followers  of  Jefus  Chrift,  in  general ; but  in  a 
more  reftrained  fenfe,  the  difciples  denote  thofe  alone  who 
were  the  immediate  followers  and  attendants  on  his  perfon  ; 
of  which  there  were  feventy,  or  feventy-two.  The  names 
difeipleand  apoftle  are  often  fynonymoufly  ufed  in  the  gofpel 
hiftory  ; but  fometimes  the  apoftles  are  diftinguiffied  from 
difciples,  as  perfons  felt  died  from  them,  to  be  the  principal 
minilfers  of  his  religion  ; of  thefe  there  were  only  twelve. 
(See  Apostle.)  The  Latins  keep  the  feftival  of  the  feventy, 
or  feventy-two  difciples,  on  July  15  ; and  the  Greeks  on 
January  4. 

DISCIPLINE  primarily  fignifies  indruftion  and  govern- 
ment ; but  the  word  is  figuratively  applied  to  a Hated  method 
of  living,  according  to  the  rules  of  fome  profeffion. 

We  lay  the  military  difeipline,  the  ecclefiallic  or  church 
difeipline,  the  regular  or  monadic  diicipline,  &c. 

We  do  not  fay  civil  difeipline,  but  infiead  thereof  policy. 

Discipline  is  alfo  ufed  in  a peculiar  fenfe  for  the  chaf- 
tifement,  or  bodily  punilhment,  inflidled  on  a religious,  who 
has  been  caught  delinquent ; or  even  for  that  which  the 
religious  voluntarily  undergo,  or  infiidt  on  themfelves,  by  way 
of  mortification. 

Among  all  the  aufterities  pradtifed  by  the  ancient  monks 
and  folitaries,  Dupin  obferves,  there  is  no  mention  made  of 
difeipline ; in  effedl,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  ufe 
in  antiquity,  unltfs  to  pumffi  the  monks  who  had  been  taken 
tripping.  > . . 

It  is  commonly  faid  that  St.  Dominic,  and  Peter  Da- 
mian, firfl  introduced  the  ufe  of  difeipline  ; but  F.  Ma- 
billon  notes,  that  Guy,  abbot  of  Pompofa,  and  others,  had 
pradtifed  it  before  them.  It  is  pretty  certain,  the  pradtice 
was  firfl  eftabliffied  in  the  eleventh  century,  with  defign  to 
redeem  the  penances  the  canons  impoftd  on  divers  offences; 
and  at  length  they  came  not  only  to  redeem  for  themfelves, 
but  alfo  for  others.  See  F.  Maeillon. 

Discipline  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  for  the  inftrument 
wherewith  a monk  chaftifes,  or  mortifies  himfelf ; which  is 
ufually  made  of  ropes,  knotted  hair,  or  twilled  parchment; 
fometimes  of  broken  rods.  St.  Jerom  is  painted  with  dif- 
ciplines  of  iron  chains,  armed  with  fpur-rowels,  &c.  See 
Flagellation. 

Disicfline, 
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Discipline,  Book  of,  in  the  Hifiory  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, is  a common  order,  drawn  up  by  the  aflembly  of  mini- 
fters in  1630,  for  the  reformation  and  upjy(0rrnity  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  the  difcipline  and  policy  of  the  church.  In  this 
book  the  government  of  the  church  by  pr-Iates  is  fet  afide, 
church-felfions  are  eftablifhed,  the  fuperftitious  obfervation  of 
faft-days  and  faints’  days  h condemned,  and  other  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  church  are  determined.  This 
book  was  approved  by  the  privy-council,  and  is  called  the 
firil  book  of  difcipline. 

The  puritans,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  were 
zealous  in  their  endeavours  to  effeft  a reformation  of  difci- 
pline in  the  national  eftablifhment,  held  in  high  eftimation  “ a 
book  of  difcipiine,”  entitled  “Difciplina  ecclefim  facra  ex 
Dei  verbo  defcripta,”  i.e.  the  holv  difcipline  of  the  church  de- 
fcribed  in  the  word  of  God.  This  work  was  drawn  up  in 
Latin  by  Mr.  Travtrs,  a fellow  of  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge ; and  printed  at  Geneva  about  the  year  j 5 74  j and 
afterwards  reviftd,  ccrrefted,  and  improved  by  Mr.  Cart- 
wright and  other  learned  minifters  at  their  fynods.  It  was 
tranflated  into  Englifh  in  the  year  1584,  and  defigned  to  be 
publifhed  for  general  ufe ; but  it  was  feized  at  the  prefs, 
and  all  the  copies  were  ordered  to  be  burnt,  as  factious  and 
feditious.  A copy  of  it  was  found  in  Mr.  Cartwright’s  fludy 
after  his  death,  and  reprinted  in  the  year  1644,  under  a new 
title,  viz.  “ A direftory  of  government,  See.  pradlifed  by 
the  firlt  non-conformifts,  in  the  days  of  queen  Elizabeth,  &c.” 
This  book  contained  thofe  alterations  in  difcipline,  &c.  for 
which  the  puritans  contended.  In  the  year  1586,  more  than 
^00  minifters,  all  beneficed  in  the  church  of  England,  ufeful 
preachers,  of  unblemifhed  character,  fubferibed,  with  fome 
exceptions,  or  declared  their  approbation  of  this  book  of 
difcipline. 

Discipline,  military , denotes  the  exercife  of  thofe  laws 
that  are  eftablifhed  for  regulating  the  condudt  of  military 
men. 

Discipline,  marine , fignifies  the  training  up  foldiers  for 
fea-fervice,  in  fuch  exercifes  and  manoeuvres  as  can  be  per- 
formed on  board  fhips  of  war  at  fea. 

DISCLAIMER,  in  Law,  a plea,  containing  an  exprefs 
denial,  renouncing,  or  difclaiming,  of  a thing  alleged. 

As  if  a tensnt  fue  a replevin  upon  a ditlrefs  taken  by  the 
lord,  and  the  lord  avow  the  taking,  faying,  that  he  holds  of 
him  as  his  lord,  and  that  he  diftrained  for  rent  not  paid,  or 
fervice  not  performed  ; then  the  tenant,  denying  to  hold  of 
fuch  lord,  is  faid  to  difclaim  ; and  the  lord  proving  the 
tenant  to  hold  of  him,  on  a writ  of  right  fur  difclaimer  brought, 
the  tenant  lofes  his  land.  This  difclaimer  by  a tenant  is  con- 
fidered  as  a civil  crime,  and  punifhed  accordingly,  by  forfeit- 
ure of  lands  to  the  lord,  on  reafons  moft  apparently  feudal. 
(Finch.  270,  271.)  Thus  alfo,  if  in  any  court  of  record 
the  particular  tenant  does  any  aft  which  amounts  to  a virtual 
difclaimer : if  he  claims  any  greater  eftate  than  was  granted 
him  at  the  fir  ft  infeodation,  or  takes  upon  himfclf  thofe  rights 
which  belong  only  to  tenants  of  a fuperior  clafs  (Co.  Litt. 
252.);  if  he  affirms  the  reverfion  to  be  in  a ftranger,  by  ac- 
cepting his  fine,  attorning  as  h;s  tenant,  collufive  pleading 
and  the  like  (ibid.  253  ) ; fuch  a behaviour  amounts  to  a for- 
feiture of  his  particular  eftate.  (Blackft.  Com.  vol.  ii.and  iii.) 

When  a tenant  hath  difclairned,  upon  aftion  brought  againfi 
him,  he  fhall  Dot  have  reftitution  on  writ  of  error,  See.  againft 
his  own  adl ; but  is  barred  of  his  right  to  the  land  difclairned. 
(8  Rep.  62.)  But  a verbal  difclaimer  fhall  not  take  place 
againll  a deed  of  lands  ; nor  fhall  the  difclaimer  of  a wife 
during  the  coverture  bar  her  entry  on  her  lands.  (3  Rep.  26.) 
Baron  and  feme  may  difclaim  for  the  wife ; though  if  the  huf- 
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band  hath  nothing  but  in  right  of  his  wife,  he  cannot  difclaim. 
(2  D anv.  Abr.  569.)  A perfon  who  cannot  loft  the  thing 
perpetually  in  which  he  difclaims,  fhall  not  be  permitted  to 
difclaim  ; a bifhop,  Sec.  may  not  difclaim  becaufe  lie  cannot 
diveft  the  right  out  of  the  church  ; although  in  a quo  war- 
ranto, at  the  fuit  of  the  king  againft  a bifhop  or  others  for 
franchifes  and  liberties,  Sec.  if  the  bifhop.  &c.  difclaims 
them,  this  fhall  bind  the  fucceffors.  (Co.  Litt.  102,  103.) 
If  a man  be  vouched  becaufe  of  a reverfion  on  a leafe  made 
by  himfelf,  he  cannot  difclaim  ; but  an  heir  may  difclaim, 
being  vouched  upon  a Itafe  made  by  his  anceftor.  (2  Dsnv. 
569.)  It  is  faid  not  to  be  neceffary,  that  the  writ  of  right, 
fur  difclaimer , fhould  be  brought  againft  the  perfon  that  de- 
claims ; for  if  it  be  only  againft  him  that  is  found  tenant  of 
the  land,  though  he  be  a.  ftranger,  it  is  not  material.  (2  Dauv. 

57°) 

By  flatnte  21  Jac.  I.  c.  16.  f.  5,  in  all  adlions  of  trefpafs  ■ 
quare  claufum  fregit,  in  which  the  defendant  fhall  dilciaim 
any  title  to  the  land,  and  the  trefpafs  be  by  negi'gence,  or 
involuntary,  the  defendant  fhall  be  admitted  to  plead  a dif- 
claimer, and  that  the  trefpafs  was  by  negligence,  or  involun- 
tary, and  a tender  of  fufficient  amends  before  the  aftion 
brought  ; and  if  the  iflue  be  found  for  the  defendant,  or 
the  plaintiff  be  non-fuited,  the  plaintiff  fhall  be  barred  from 
the  faid  a&ion,  and  all  fuits  concerning  the  fame.  Be= 
fides  thefe  difclaimers  by  tenants  of  lands,  there  are  other 
difclaimers  ; thus,  a man,  denying  himfelf  to  be  of  the 
blood,  or  kindred  of  another,  in  his  plea,  is  faid  to  difclaim 
his  blood  ( F.  N.  B.  102.  ) ^ a man  arraigned  of  felony, - 

difclaim  goods ; being  cleared,  he  lofes  them.  (Standi.  P.  C. 
186.) 

Thus,  likewife,  in  chancery,  if  a defendant  by  his  anfwer 
renounces  having  any  intereft  in  the  thing  in  queftion,  this 
is  a difclaimer : to  which  may  be  added,  a difclaimer  by  re- 
nouncing an  executorfhip  of  a will,  or  the  right  to  an  ad- 
mir.iftration. 

DISCLAMATION,  in  Scots  Law , is  that  cafualty  by 
which  a vaffal  forfeits  his  whole  feu  to  his  fuperior,  if  he  dif- 
owns,  or  difclaims  him,  without  ground,  as  to  any  part 
of  it. 

DISCLOSED,  a term  ufed  for  chickens,  or  hawks, 
newly  hatched  ; alfo  for  buds,  or  flowers,  juft  blown. 

DISCOBOLI,  Aisv.oboAoi,  from  ^crxo;,  and  /3a Wu,  r 
throw,  among  the  Ancients,  an  appellation  given  to  thofe 
who  gained  the  vidlory  at  the  difeus.  See  Discus. 

DISCOID  Flowers,  in  Botany,  are  Inch  compound 
flowers  as,  having  no  radius,  confiit  of  regular  tubular  florets, 
crowded  and  parallel,  and  all  together  forming  a fu;  face 
nearly  flat,  as  in  Santolina,  or  txaftly  conical,  as  in  Spilanthus. 
The  fame  term  is  ufed,  even  though  marginal  florets  be  pre- 
fent,  provided  they  are  fmall  and  inconfpicuous,  as  in  Arte - 
mifia,  L anacelum , Sec. 

DISCOIDES  Fibula,  in  Natural  Hifiory,  the  name  of 
a genus  of  the  echinodermata,  or  lea  hedge-hogs  ; the  peri- 
phery of  the  bafe  of  thefe  is  exactly  round,  and  the  body  of 
a convexo-concave  figure.  The  principal  fpecies  of  this 
genus  is  the  fubuclus,  which  has  fometimes  a rofaceous  top, 
the  lines  being  very  neat  and  elegant,  fometimes  a plain  3nd 
fmooth  top  ; fometimes  it  is  ail  over  covered  with  extremely 
minute  and  fine  ttriaa,  and  fometimes  it  is  much  flatter  than 
at  others.  Klein’s  Echinoderm. 

DISCONTINUANCE,  an  interruption,  intermifiion,  or 
ceflaticn,  of  the  courfe  of  a thing ; as,  difcoutinuance  of 
poflVffion,  of  a plea,  procefs,  Sec. 

Diicontinuance,  as  to  real  property,  is  an  injury,  which 
ccnliits  in  keeping  out  the  true  owner  of  an  eftate,  by  a. 

tenant 
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"tenant  whofe  entry  was  at  firft  lawful,  but  wbo  wrongfully 
detains  the  pofftflion  afterwards.  This  happens,  when  he, 
who  hath  an  eifate-tail,  maketh  a larger  eftate  of  the  land  than 
the  law  allows  him  to  do  (Finch.  L.  190.);  in  which  cafe, 
the  eftate  is  good,  fo  far  as  his  power  extends  who  made  it, 
and  no  farther.  As  if  tenant  in  tail  makes  a feoffment  in 
fee-fimple,  or  for  the  life  of  the  feoffee,  or  in  tail:  all 
which  are  beyond  his  power  to  make,  for  that  by  the  com- 
mon law  extends  no  farther  than  to  make  a leafe  for  iiia  own 
life  ; in  fuch  cafes,  the  entry  of  the  feoffee  is  lawful  during 
the  life  of  the  feoffor  ; but  if  he  retains  the  pofil-lSon  after 
the  death  of  the  feoffor,  it  is  an  injury,  which  is  termed  a 
difcontinuance  : — the  ancient  legal  eftate,  which  ought  to 
have  furvived  to  the  heir  in  tail,  being  gone,  or,  at  leaft, 
fufpended,  and  for  a while  difcontinued.  For,  in  this  cafe, 
-on  the  death  of  the  alienors,  neither  the  heir  in  tail,  nor 
they  in  remainder,  or  reverfion,  expeftant  on  the  determina- 
tion of  the  eftate-tail,  can  enter  on  and  poffefs  the  lands  fo 
alienated.  Alfo,  by  the  common  law,  the  alienation  of  an 
hufband  who  was  feized  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  worked  a 
difcontinuance  of  the  wife’s  eftate;  till  the  ftatute  32 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  2S.  provided,  that  no  aft  by  the  hufband 
alone  (hall  work  a difcontinuance  of,  or  prejudice,  the  in- 
heritance or  freeho'd  of  the  wife  : but  that,  after  his 
•death,  fhe  or  her  heirs  may  enter  on  the  lands  in  queftion. 
Formerly  alfo,  if  an  alienation  was  made  by  a foie  corpora- 
tion, as  a bilhop  or  dean,  without  confent  of  the  chapter, 
this  w'as  a difcontinuance,  (F.  N.  B.  194.)  But  this  is  an- 
tiquated by  the  difabling  ilatutes  of  1 Eliz.  c.  19,  and 
13  Eliz.  c.  10  ; which  declare  all  fuch  alienations  abfolutely 
-void,  ab  initio ; and,  therefore,  at  prefent  no  difcontinuance 
can  thereby  be  occafioned.  Blackft.  Comm,  book  iii.  A 
difcontinuance  may  be  in  five  ways,  viz.  by  feoffment,  fine, 
recovery,  releafe,  and  confirmation  with  warranty.  (iRep. 
44.)  A difcontinuance  may  be  defeated,  where  the  eftate 
that  worked  it  is  defeated  ; as  if  a hufband  make  a feoff- 
ment of  the  wife’s  land  upon  condition  ; and  after  his 
death,  his  heir  enters  on  the  feoffee  for  the  condition  broken  ; 
now  the  difcontinuance  is  defeated,  and  the  feme  may  enter 
upon  the  heir.  Co.'Litt.  336. 

Discontinuance  of  Plea , is  when  divers  things  fhould 
be  pleaded  to  in  a fuit  of  aftion,  and  fome  are  omitted.  If 
a defendant’s  plea  anfwers  to  part  only,  it  is  a difcontinuance  ; 
and  the  plaintiff  may  take 'judgment  by  nil  elicit , for  that 
which  is  not  anfwered : but  if  the  plaintiff  plead  over,  the 
whole  aftion  is  difcontinued.  1 Nclf.  Abr.  66 o,  66 1. 
1 Salk.  139. 

If  a jullice-feat  be  difcontinued  by  the  not  coming  of  the 
iu dices,  the  king  commonly  renews  the  fame  by  his  writ, 
;&c. 

Discontinuance  of  Procefs  is  fomewhat  fimilar  to  a 
non-fuit  ; for,  when  a plaintiff  leaves  a chafm  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  his  caufe,  as  by  not  continuing  the  procefs  regularly 
from  day  to  day,  and  time  to  time,  as  he  ought  to  do,  the 
fuit  is  difcontinued,  and  the  defendant  is  no  longer  bound  to 
attend  ; but  the  plaintiff  tnuft  begin  again,  by  filing  out  a 
new  original,  ufually  paying  cofts  to  his  antagonist.  An- 
ciently, by  demife  of  the  king,  all  fuits  depending  in  his 
court  were  at  once  difcontinued,  and  the  plaintiff'  was 
obliged  to  renew  the  procefs,  by  fuing  out  a frelh  writ  from 
the  fucctffor  ; the  virtue  of  the  former  writ  being  totally 
gone,  and  the  defendant  no  longer  bound  to  attend  in  con- 
iequence  thereof ; but,  to  prevent  the  expence,  as  well  as  the 
delay  attending  this  rule  of  law,  the  ftatute  1 Edw.  VI,  c.  7, 
enafts,  that,  by  the  death  of  the  king,  no  aftion  /hall  be  dif- 
continued ; but  all  proceedings  (hall  (land  good,  as  if  the  fame 


king  had  been  liv’ng.  The  difcontinuance  of  an  sftion  is 
not  perfeft  til!  it  is  entered  cn  the  roll,  when  it  is  of  record. 
(Cro.  Car.  2,3 6.)  The  plaintiff  -cannot  difeontinue  his 
aftion  after  a demurrer  joined,  and  entered  ; or,  after  a ver- 
dift,  or  writ  of  inquiry,  without  leave  of  the  court.  (Cro.  lac. 
33.  x Lil.  Abr.  473.)  It  has  been  ruled,  upon  a motion 
to  difeontinue,  that  the  court  may  give  leave  after  a fpccial 
verdift,  which  is  not  complete  ai  d final  ; but  never  after  a 
general  verdift.  (l  Salk.  178.  Hardw.  200,  201.)  After 
iffue  and  a verdift,  the  plaintiff  cannot  difeontinue  without 
confent  of  the  defendant ; for,  it  the  plaintiff  will  not  enter 
up  judgment,  the  defendant  may.  (Salk.  178.)  After 
demurrer  argued  and  allowed,  difcontinuance  may  be  allowed 
on  payment  of  cofts.  3 Lev.  440. 

Difcontinuance  of  procels  is  helped  at  common  law  by 
appearance  ; and  by  ftat.  32  Hen.  Vlil.  c.  30.  all  dif- 
continuances,  rmfcontiniiances  winch  continue  the  fuit  by 
improper  procefs,  or  by  giving  the  party'  an  illegal  day  and 
negligence  therein,  are  cured  after  verdift.  See  Amend- 
ment. 

DISCORD,  in  Mnfc,  is  a found  which,  when  ftruck 
with  another  in  counterpoint,  is  difagreable  to  the  ear.  See 
Counterpoint. 

What  renders  difeords  difagreeable  to  the  ear,  is  their 
always  jarring,  and  we  may  fay  warring  with  each  other, 
and  arriving  at  the  fenforium  like  two  diftinft  founds, 
though  ftruck  or  founded  at  the  fame  inftant. 

Sometimes  the  interval  is  called  a difeord,,  and  fometimes 
each  of  the  founds  that  form  the  difeerdant  interval.  But 
though  any  founds  that  difagree  may  be  termed  difeords, 
that  title  more  particularly  belongs  to  that  of  the  two 
which  is  foreign  to  the  harmony  of  the  bafe. 

There  is  in  nature  an  infinity  of  difeords ; but  though  in 
mufic  none  are  admitted,  except  fuch  as  belong  to  the  genua 
and  key  in  which  the  piece  is  compofed,  or  into  which  it) 
may  modulate,  and  thefe  are  fpecified  in  the  rules  of  ccmpo- 
fition. — What  then  are  thefe  rules  ? Have  they  any  founda- 
tion in  nature,  or  are  they  purely  arbitrary  ? Let  us  ex- 
amine. The  phyfical  principle  of  harmony  refides  in  the 
common  chord,  or  the  harmonies  of  a fingie  found.  All 
concords  are  derived  from  that  fource,  and  it  is  nature  that 
furnifties  this  chord.  But  that  is  not  the  cafe  with  dilcords, 
at  leaft  with  fuch  as  are  admitted  in- mufic.  We  perceive, 
indeed,  how  they  are  generated  ; by  the  progreffion  of  cob- 
fonant  intervals  and  their  difiercnces  ; but  we  perceive  not  the 
phyfical  caufe  which  warrants  our  life  of  them  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  harmony.  Nature  points  out  the  origin  of  fuch. 
harmony  as  is  grateful  to  our  ears,  and  when  it  becomes, 
otherwife,  we  flop. 

There  is  a difeord  in  the  7th  divilion  of  every  firing. 
It  is  not  indeed  a true  7th  : but  it  is  more  like  that  difeord 
than  any  thing  elfe,  except  the  extreme  fharp  6th  ; and  it 
is  fo  equivocal,  that  it  will  ferve  for  either  : fuppofe  C the 
fundamental,  the  7th  divifion  of  the  firing  will  ferve  for 
B b or  A *,  for  both  which  it  ferves  on  keytd-mftru- 
ments. 

Now,  as  nature  gives  this’ kind  of  7th  to  every  fundamen- 
tal bafe,  if  we  join  the  7th  with  the  8th  in  praftice,  fuppofe 
the  key  to  be  G,  we  have  the  chord  of  the  minor  7th  to  G, 
® to  B,  and  * to  D,  difeords  which  nature  has  pointed  out, 
if  not  correftly  produced.  F and  G are  Iikewife  the  two 
5ths,  or  4th  and  5th  of  the  key  of  C ; the  perftft  chords  of 
which  therefore  furnilh,  with  that  of  the  key  note  C,  the 
effential  harmony  to  that  and  every  other  key. 

Rouffeau,  therefore,  not  being  able  to  find  the  origin  of 
difeord  in  nature,  or  in  Rameau’s  fyftem,  has  treated  it  as  a 
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mrchanical  operation.  But,  are  wc  never  to  ufe  the  minor 
modes  which  afford  us  fuch  exquifite  pleafure  in  plaintive  and 
pathetic  ftrains,  becaufe  its  origin  is  out  of  our  reac  h?  Are 
we  never  to  fmcll  at  a rofe,  becaufe  we  cannot  account  for 
its  being  more  fragrant  than  the  taudry  poppy  ? And,  be- 
caufe in  comparing  fuccefliveiy  the  founds  of  the  diatonic 
fcale,  major  and  minor,  with  the  fundamental,  Rouffeau, 
and  fome  other  theoiiits,  find  only  two  difeords,  the  2d  and 
the  7th,  are  we  to  ufe  no  others  ? 

We  were  not  quite  fatis’fied  with  the  article  Difcord  in 
the  laff  fob  from  Grsffneau  and  Malcolm,  and  tried  to 
make  the  matter  more  clear,  pleafant,  and  intelligible  from 
the  ingenuity  and  eloquence  of  RoufTeaw,  who,  in  his  Mufi- 
cal Dictionary,  has  given  us  an  article,  or  rather  a differtation 
on  the  fu bjedt,  of  10  or  12  pages  ; but  it  contains  nothing 
but  a dry  confutation  of  Rameau’s  origin  of  the  minor  mode, 
which  was  never  favourably  received  or  adopted,  even  by  his 
moft  zealous  difciples,  and  has  now  been  long  forgotten. 

We  fhall  therefore  attempt  no  new  phyfical  or  metaphyfi- 
cal  difeoveries  concerning  difcord;  but  fhall  conclude  this 
article  by  informing  young  mufical  Undents,  that  though 
Rouffeau  has  reduced  all  difeords  to  the  2d,  or  at  molt  to 
that  and  the  7th,  which  is  but  the  2d  inverted  ; we  think 
it  right  to  inform  them,  that  the  4th  and  the  9th  are  ftill 
regarded  as  difeords  by  many  who  will  expedl  them  to  be 
regularly  prepared  and  refolved,  as  well  as  the  jjch  when 
•made  a difcord  by  the  6 h,  and  the  3d  by  thr  4th;  fo  that 
it  may  be  imprudent,  and  attended  with  fome  inconvenience, 
if  they  are  not  fludied  and  pradliftd,  whatever  they  may 
be  called  ; and  we  fhall  only  afk  reformers  of  the  old  1)  :;em 
of  harmony,  if  the  3d  made  a difcord  by  the  4th,  the  4th 
by  the  5th,  the  5th  by  the  6th,  and  the  9th  by  the  are 
not  difcoids,  what  are  they  ? 

See  the  regular  preparation  of  all  practical  difeords. 
Counterpoint,  PL  XIV.  XV.  XVI.  and  palling  notes 
added  to  the  latter. 

Difeords  are  of  two  kinds : tbefe  that  are  regularly  pre- 
-pared  and  refolved,  and  palling  notes,  in  which  no  harmony 
is  given. 

In  moving  bafes,  or  divifions  in  the  treble,  all  the  notes 
not  to  be  found  in  the  chord  on  which  the  paffage  is  built, 
■are  paffi-ig  notes. 

Padre  Martini  has  given  in  fix  bars  (Saggiodi  contrap  ) all 
the  regular  difeords,  with  their  preparations  and  refolutions. 
See  examples  of  Counterpoint  in  Types. 

Difeords  feem  to  have  originated  from  appoggiaturas , or 
emb  llilhments  of  a treble  part. 

Sevenths  refolved  into  6ths,  are  appoggiaturas  ; as  are 
the  bafes  carrying  20s. 

As  melody  quitting  Canto  Fermo,  and  plain  counterpoint, 
began  to  receive  ornaments,  appoggiaturas  feem  to  have  been 
the  firlt  that  were  received  in  harmony.  The  4th  made  a 
difcord  by  the  5th  at  a clofe,  is  the  firlt  that  appears  in  the 
molt  ancient  counterpoint'that  has  been  prefirved. 

Man  has  been  defined  by  the  French,  animal  d’halituae. , 
and  faid  by  the  Englifh  to  be  <£  a bundle  of  prejudices.” 
And  melody  in  mafic  may  be  faid  to  confift  of  a bundle  of 
appoggiaturas  ; firlt  introduced  by  fingers,  and  for  which 
it  afterwards  became  the  bufinefs  of  compofers  to  find  har- 
mony. 

Great  relaxation  has  taken  place  of  late  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  difeords;  it  tried  to  he  an  inviolate  rule  never  to 
jump  to  any  difcord  except  the  7th  ; but  Berthoven,  op.  14. 
jumps  to  the  9th.  We  nave  formerly  laid,  that  the  prepa- 
ration of  difeords  in  vocal  mufic  was  probably  eiiabbfhed  as 
a rule  in  favour  of  bad  fingers,  who  were  uncertain  of 
hitting  them  right  per  faltum.  But  very  pkaling  and  pa- 
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thetic  effefts  are  to  be  produced  by  unprepared  difeords. 
As  all  good  tafte  in  mufic  originates  from  good  fingiiu?,  fo 
good  fingers  were  the  firft  to  hazard,  at  a dole,  an  unpre- 
pared 91’n,  asm  the  following  example  : 


Oid  rules  told  us,  that  double- difeords  muff  be  doubly 
prepared  and  refoivrd.  See  Mufic  plates. 

Rouffeau  has  given,  in  PI.  K.  of  his  Did.  de  Muf. 
fig.  1.  two  diatonic  feales,  one,  the  natural  fcaie,  in  conkant 
and  univerfal  ufe  ; the  other  he  calls  the  fcale  of  Aliquots,  in 
which  are  introduced  two  new  charadTrs,  for  which  we 
have  no  names  or  inilruments  by  which  they  can  be  ex- 
preffed:  thefe  are  the  falfe  notes  of  the  French  horn  and 
trumpet,  which  a few  modern  theorifts  want  to  perfuade  us, 
in  fpite  of  our  fenfes,  are  the  true  harmonies  of  nature. 
But  they  have  never  yet  been  admitted  in  an  orcheftra,  or 
written  in  a mufical  compofirion.  We  give  the  Greek  enhar- 
monic fcale,  as  a curiofity  ; but  of  which  we  can  make  r,o 
ufe  in  counterpoint,  as  we  have  no  fundamental  bafe  for 
quarter  tones.  We  have  but  two  genera,  one  diatonic, 
and  one  chromatic,  for  the  eye  ; when  thefe  are  to  be  cor- 
roded, the  key,  and  the  ear  of  the  performer,  muff  deter- 
mine. 

The  new  equivocal  cliarader  given  by  Rouffeau  and 
Kirnberger,  for  what  are  generally  called  the  falfe  notes,  or 
4fh  and  6th  of  the  French  horn  and  trumpet  thus:  b fome- 
tbing  refembling  a double  B b. 

I3iscord,  apple  of,  pomum  df cor  die,  a phrafe  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  the  fubjed,  or  occafion  ol  fome  mifunderftanding  in  a 
fociety . 

Discord,  goddefs  of,  in  Mythology,  called  alfo  Ate,  and 
Eris,  is  defcribed  by  Ariftides  as  having  fiery  eyes,  a pale 
countenance,  and  livid  lips,  and  as  wearing  a dagger  in 
hc-r  bofom.  This  was  the  goddefs,  who  is  faid,  at  the 
marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  to  have  thrown  the  golden 
apple,  on  which  wa9  written,  “ To  the  faireft,”  which  oc- 
cafioned  acontenrion  between  the  goddtfits  Juno,  Minerva, 
and  Venus  ; each  pretending  a title  to  the  apple. 

DISCORDANT,  out  of  tune,  falfe  concords,  or  difeords, 
intonazioni  perfidi,  in  melody  and  harmony. 

DISCOVERT,  in  Law,  denotes  an  unmarried  woman. 

DISCOVERY,  the  act  of  revealing  or  difeiofing  any 
matter  by  the  defendant,  in  his  anfwer  to  a bill  filed  againff 
him  in  a court  of  equity. 

The  courts  of  equity  may  in  many  cafes  compel  a difeovery, 
with  a view  of  fubferving  the  genera!  adminulration  of  juf- 
tice.  But  if  a bill  is  brought  to  aid,  by  a difeovery,  the 
pvofecution  or  defence  of  any  proceeding  “ not  merely  civil,” 
in  ary  other  court,  as  an  indidffment  or  information,  a court 
of  equity  will  not  exercife  its  jurifdidtion  to  compel  a difeo- 
very, and  the  defendant  may  demur.  (2  Vez.jr.8.)  And  in 
the  cafe  of  fuits  merely  civil,  in  a court  of  ordinary  jurifdic- 
tion,  if  that  court  can  itfelf  compel  the  difeovery  required, 
a court  of  equity  will  not  interpofe.  (z  Atk.  2S8.  1 Vex. 

205.  2 Vez.451.)  The  fituation  of  a defendant  may  ven- 

der it  improper  fora  court  of  equity  to  compel  a difeovery, 
either,  i.  becaufe  the  difeovery  may  fubjeft  the  defendant 
to  pains  and  penalties,  or  to  fome  forfeiture;  or,  2.  it  may 
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hazard  his  title  10  a cafe  where  in  confcience  he  has  an  equal 
light  with  the  perfon  requiring  the  difcovery  ; though  that 
right  may  not  be  invefted  with  a perfedd  title.  It  is  a gene- 
ral rule  that  no  one  is  bound  to  anfwer  fo  as  to  fubjeft  him- 
fclf  to  punilhment,  in  whatever  manner  that  punifhment  may 
arife,  ot  whatever  may  be  its  nature.  But  if  th^  plaintiff 
alone  is  entitled  to  the  penalties,  and  exprefsly  waves  them 
by  his  bill,  the  defendant  fhall  be  compelled  to  make  the  dif- 
covery ; for  it  can  no  longer  fulj  ft  him  to  a penalty. 
( 1 Vern.  60.) 

Discovery  of  accomplices  is  provided  in  the  cafes  of  coin- 
ing, robbery,  burglary,  houfe-breaking,  horfe- If ealing,  and 
larceny,  to  the  value  of  five  (hillings,  from  fhops,  warehoufes, 
ftables,  and  coach  houfes,  by  ftatutes  4 and  5 W.  & M. 
c.  8.  6 and  7 W.  III.  c.  17.  and  1 1 W.  III.  c.  23.  and  5 
Anne,  c.  31.  which  enadl,  that  if  any  fuch  felon,  being  out 
of  prifon,  (hail  difcover  two  or  more  ptrfons,  who  have  com- 
mitted the  hke  felonies,  fo  that  they  may  be  convidled,  he 
(hall  in  cafe  of  burglary  or  houfe-breaking,  receive  a reward 
of  40I.  and  in  general  be  entitled  to  a pardon  of  all  capital 
offences,  excepting  only  murder  and  treafon ; and  of 
them  alfo,  in  cafe  of  coining.  And  if  any  fuch  perfon 
having  felonioufly  ftoien  any  lead,  iron,  or  other  metals, 
fhall  difcover  and  convift  two  offenders  of  having  illegally 
bought  or  received  the  fame,  he  fhall,  by  Hat.  29  Geo.  II. 
c.  30.  be  pardoned  for  all  fuch  felonies  committed  before 
fuch  difcovery. 

It  hath  alfo  been  ufual  for  the  juftices  of  the  peace,  by 
whom  any  perfons  charged  with  felony  are  committed  to  gaol, 
to  admit  fome  one  of  their  accomplices  to  become  a witntfs 
(or,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  king’s  evidence)  againft  his  fel- 
lows ; upon  an  implied  confidence  which  the  juftices  of 
gaol-delivery  have  ufually  countenanced  and  adopted,  that 
if  fuch  an  accomplice  make  a full  and  complete  difcovery  of 
that  and  all  other  felonies  to  which  he  is  examined  by  the 
magiftrate,  and  afterwards  give  his  evidence  without  prevari- 
cation or  fraud,  he  fhall  not  himftlf  be  prefented  for  that  or 
any  other  previous  offence  of  the  fame  degree. 

Di  scovery  by  bankrupt.  See  Bankrupt. 

D isc.overy,  in  Dramatic  Poetry,  a manner  of  unravelling 
a plot  or  fable,  very  frequent  in  tragedies,  comedies,  and  ro- 
mances ; wherein,  by  fome  unforefeen  accident,  a difcovery  is 
made  of  the  name,  fortuue,  quality,  and  other  circumftances 
of  a principal  perfon,  which  were  before  unknown.  See 
Catastrophe. 

A difcovery  (liould  never  be  in  vain,  by  leaving  tbofe  who 
thus  difeevered  one  another  in  the  fame  fituation  and  fenti- 
roents  they  were  in  before  ; in  effc&thofe  difeoveries,  which 
are  immediately  followed  by  a peripetia,  or  change  of  for- 
tune of  feme  principal  charadter,  whereon  the  unravelling  de- 
pends, are  always  the  molt  beautiful. 

One  of  the  fintft  difeoveries  ever  brought  upon  the  ftage, 
is  that  of  Oedipus  in  Sophocles;  for  the  minute  he  finds 
himftlf  the.  fon  of  that  Jocafta  who  was  then  his  wife,  he 
becomes,  of  the  mod  happy,  the  molt  miferable  of  all  men. 

There  are  three  forts  of  difeoveries : the  firft  by  certain 
marks  of  the  body,  either  natural  or  accidental  : fuch  is 
that  of  Ulyffes,  who  having  received  a. wound  in  the  thigh 
by  a boar  before  the  Trojan  war,  is  difeovered  by  the  old 
nurfe,'  upon  wafhing  his  legs  after  his  return  home  incog- 
nito. 

The  fecond  by  tokens : 3S  the  eafketof  things,  which  the 
pritlls  found  with  Ion  when  he  was  expofed,  difeovers  Creufa, 
whom  he  was  going  to  kill,  to  be  his  mother. 

1 he  third  is  made  by  remembrance  : that  is,  when  the 
fight  or  hearing  of  any  thing  occaftons  us  to  recoiled!  our 
misfortunes.  Thus,  when  Ulyfits  heard  Demodocus  fing. 
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his  a&ions  at  Troy,  the  memory  of  them  (Iruck  him,  and* 
drew  tears  from  his  eyes,  which  difeovered  him  to  Alcinous. 

But  the  fined  fort  is,  that  which  arifes  from  the  fubjeft, 
or  incidents  of  the  fable  ; as  that  of  Oedipus  from  his  excef- 
(ive  curioiity,  and  the  letter  that  Ipbigenia  fent  by  Pylades. 
See  Tragedy. 

DISCOUNT,  in  Commerce , an  allowance  made  for  the 
immediate  advance  of  money  which  is  not  due  till  the  end  of 
a certain  period,  as  on  a promiffory  note,  or  bill  of  exchange, 
which  has  two  or  three  months  to  run  from  the  time  when 
it  is  difeounted. 

The  true  difeount  of  any  fum  is,  fo  much  as  being- 
deducted,  will  leave  a fum  which,  in  the  time  dif- 
counfed  for,  will,  at  intered,  amount  to  the  original  prin- 
cipal. Thus,  one  pound,  difeounted  for  one  year,  is 
equal  to  that  fum  which,  at  the  given  rate,  will,  in 
one  year,  amount  to  one  pound,  and  the  difeount  is 
the  difference  between  this  fum  and  one  pound  : now,  as- 

I -f  r : 1 ::  1 : — - — , the  fum  which,  in  one  year  will 
IT  r 

amount  to  one  pound,  and,  confequently,  1 — ^ ■■  = 

f 

— — — is  the  difeount  of  one  pound  for  one  year.  On  this 


principle,  the  difeount  of  one  pound,  for  one  year,  at  the 
fevera)  rates  following,  is  found  to  be, 


At  2 per  cent. 

.019607843137 

3 

. .029126213592 

4 

.038461538462 

5 

.047619047619 

6 

.056603773585 

7 

- .065420560748 

8 

.074074074074 

9 

- .0S2568807339 

10 

- .090909090909 

The  difeount  of  one  pound,  for  one  year,  multiplied  by 
any  fum*  gives  the  difeount  of  that  fum  for  one  year  : thus, 
to  find  the  difeount  of  160I.  for  one  year,  at  5 per  cent , 
.047619  x 160  = 7/.  1 is.  4 \d. 

The  difeount  for  any  number  of  days  is  found  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  difeount  for  one  year  ; for,  as  one  pound,  in- 
creafed  by  its  intereft  for  any  number  of  days,  is  to  1 /.,  fo  is 
1/.  to  a fourth  number,  which  will  be  one  pound  difeounted 
for  the  given  days  ; and  this,  fubtra&ed  from  one  pound, 
gives  the  difeount  required  : therefore,  “ divide  one  pound 
by  one  pound,  increafed  by  its  intereft,  and  the  complement 
of  the  quotient  is  the  difeount  required.”  By  this  rule, 
the  following  difeounts  of  il.  are  found 


Days. 

3 per.  Cent. 

4 per  Cent. 

5 per  Cent. 

i- 

.00008218 

.00010958 

.00013697 

2 

.00016436 

.0002 1913 

.00027390 

3 

.00024651 

.00032866 

.00041079 

4 

.00032866 

.00043816 

.00054765 

5 

.00041079 

.00054765 

.00068446 

6 

.00049291 

.00065710 

.00082124  V 

7 

.00057501 

.OCO 76653 

.00095798 

8 

.00065710 

.OC087594 

.00109469 

9' 

.00073918 

.0009S533 

.00123 136 

10 

.00082 124 

.00109469 

.00136799 

5° 

.00409277 

.00544959 

.C068027 2 

100 

.00815217 

.0108401 I 

.OI35I35I 

200 

.01617251 

.02144772 

.02666667 

3°° 

.0240641 7 

.03 183024 

•03947368 

The 
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The  difcount  for  any  number  of  days  not  contained  in 
this  table,  cannot  be  found  bv  the  addition,  or  multiplication, 
of  thofe  which  are  contained  in  it  ; for  if,  from  x , we  fub- 
traft  the  diicount  for  any  number  of  days,  the  remainder 
will  be  that  fum  which,  in  the  fame  number  of  days,  would 
gain  the  difcount  fubtrafted  ; but  if,  in  order  to  difcount 
i /.  for  double  the  number  ot  days,  we  fubtraft  twice  the 
former  difcount,  the  remainder  being  lefs  than  before,  can. 
not  gain  fo  much  intereft,  and,  therefore,  in  twice  the  time 
cannot  gain  twice  the  intereft  which  the  former  fum  gained; 
ar.d  which,  being  the  fum  now  fubtrafted,  is  whac  ought  to 
be  gained  to  amount  again  to  one  pound.  A complete  table, 
on  the  plan  of  the  above,  is  given  in  Smart’s  Tables  of  In- 
tereft, but  few  perfons  will  find  occalion  to  refer  to  it. 

The  difcount  of  any  fum,  for  any  time,  is  fo  much  as  will, 
in  the  given  time,  amount  to  the  intereft  of  the  fum  to  be 
difcounted  ; thus,  if  by  retaining  100 1.  for  one  year,  f.  is 
gained  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  proper  equivalent  to  be 
received  for  the  immediate  advance  of  the  fame  is  4/. 

■ 15^.  2 \d,  becaufe  this  fum  will,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  amount 
to  5/.,  which  is  what  the  100/.  would  have  gained. 

Thefe  are  the  true  principles  of  difcount ; but  the  com- 
mon mode  of  difeounting  bills  of  exchange  is,  by  finding  the 
fimple  intereft  for  the  time  the  bill  has  to  run,  (includ  ng  the 
days  of  grace,)  and  dedufting  fuch  intereft  from  the  amount 
of  the  bill,  which  gives  the  fum  to  be  advanced.  This  is 
the  method  followed  by  the  bank  of  England,  the  London 
bankers,  and  commercial  perfons  in  general.  It  enables 
thofe  who  employ  their  money  in  difeounting,  to  make  fome- 
vvhat  more  than  5 per  cent,  intereft  of  it ; for  a perfon  dif- 
eounting 100/.  for  a twelve  month,  advances  only  95/.,  by 
which,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  gains  3/.,  confequently,  he 
improves  his  money,  at  the  rate  of  3/.  5s.  3d.  per  cent,  per 
ann.  ; and  this  circumftance  frequently  caufes  the  bankers 
and  monied  perfons  to  emp'oy  their  money  in  difeounting 
for  merchants  and  manufafturers,  in  preference  to  invefting 
it  in  the  public  funds,  particularly  when  the  latter  are  at  a 
high  price.  The  cuftomary  difcount,  according  to  this 
■method,  for  the  time  a bill  has  to  run,  is  found  by  any  table 
of  fimple  intereft.  See  Interest. 

Discount,  is  alfo  commonly  ufed  for  a certain  allowance 
which  manufafturers  and  wholef?.le  dealers  make  on  the 
price  of  their  goods,  either  in  all  cafes  when  fold  for  money 
or  credit,  or  more  generally,  only  when  fold  for  ready  money, 
in  lieu  of  a cuftomary  credit.  This  difcount  varies  greatly 
in  different  branches  of  trade ; thus  on  fome  articles  it  is  lefs 
than  one  per  cent. ; on  others,  fuch  as  aqua-fortis,  and  oil  of 
vitriol,  chariots,  and  coaches,  cutlery,  fire-arms,  hofiery, 
needles,  plants,  and  feeds,  fadlery,  & c.  it  is  ufually  five^er 
cent.  On  black  lace,  fans,  black  lead,  earthen  ware,  and 
fome  other  articles,  the  difcount  is  10  per  cent.,  and  on  a few 
deferiptions  of  goods,  as  ribbons,  perfumery,  and  hardware, 
the  ufual  difcount  is  ftiil  greater;  on  fome  articles  of  Bir- 
mingham and  Sheffield  manufacture,  a difcount  of  50  or  60 
per  cent,  is  frequently  allowed. 

DISCOURSE,  in  Logic,  from  difeurro , I run  over,  an 
operation  of  the  human  mind,  whereby  it  paffes,  or  pro- 
ceeds from  one  thing  to  another,  that  is,  from  a known 
thing  to  an  unknown. 

The  fchoolmen  define  it  an  aft  of  cognition,  whereby 
the  mind  deduces  one  thing  from  another  : this  it  does, 
when,  in  confequence  of  an  affent  given  to  one  propofition, 
it  yields  affent  to  another : fo  that  difeourfe  confifts  in  a 
dependency  of  affents;  and  fuppofes  fuch  an  order  between 
the  ads,  that  that  belonging  to  the  confequcnt  arifes  from 
that  belonging  to  the  antecedent.  So  that  the  intelled  is 
then  faid,  difeurrere , to  difeourfe;  when,  from  an  affent  to 


one  or  more  propofitions,  it  infers  or  draws  an  affent  to 
another. 

The  objeft  of  difeourfe,  therefore,  or  that  about  which 
the  intelled  is  employed  in  difcourfmg,  is  the  connexion 
of  extremes  conlide.red  with  regard  to  fome  third,  or 
medium  : thus,  when  it  judges,  that  every  reafonable 

animal  is  rifible,  affirming,  that  there  is  a connexion  be- 
tween rifibility  and  rationality  ; and  then  finds,  there  is 
likewife  a connexion  betwixt  man  and  reafonable  animal ; 
and  afterwards  gathering  from  the  connexion  found  betweeu 
rifible  and  man,  with  rational,  that  man  and  rifible  have 
likewife  a connexion,  as  both  are  conneded  with  rational  ; 
it  is  faid  to  difeourfe. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  difeourfe,  whereon  men  ufe  to 
value  themfelve9,  does  really  betray  the  infirmity  of  the 
human  underftanding  ; as  it  denotes  a chain  or  fcale  of  feve- 
ral  fucctffive  ads  of  cognition  neceffary  to  arrive  at  a 
truth.  So  that  there  is  no  difeourfe  in  Gad,  who  under- 
Hands  ail  tilings  originally  and  truly.  See  Reasoning. 

Discour.se,  in  Rhetoric , is  ufed  in  the  fame  ferife  with, 
oration. 

DISCOUS  Flower.  Botanifts  reckon  two  claffes  of 
plants  with  a difeous  flower.  1.  Such  as  have  the  flower 
compounded,  and  the  feed  pappous,  but  the  leaves  and 
ftalks  not  milky  when  broken.  2.  The  corymbiferous  plants, 
whofe  flowers  are  compounded  into  a difeous  figure,  but 
their  feeds  not  pappous.  Of  the  former  kind  are  the  flea- 
banes,  ragweeds,  groundfels,  See.  and  of  the  latter  arc 
dailies,  chamomile,  tanfy,  wormwood.  See.  Thefe  are 
diftindions  founded  by  Mr.  Ray,  but  not  regarded  by  the 
later  botanifts. 

DISCRETE,  or  Disjunct,  Proportion , is,  when  the 
ratio  between  two  or  more  pairs  of  numbers,  or  quantities, 
is  the  fame,  and  yet  there  is  not  the  fame  proportion  be- 
tween all  the  four  numbers. 

Thus,  if  the  numbers  6:8:13:4  be  coniidered  ; the 
ratio  between  the  firft  pair,  6 and  8,  is  the  fame  as  that  be- 
tween 3 and  4,  and  therefore  thefe  numbers  are  proportion- 
al : but  it  i9  only  diferetely,  or  disjundly  ; for  6 is  not  to 
8,  as  8 to  3 ; that  is,  the  proportion  is  broken  off  between 
8 and  3,  and  is  not  continued  all  along,  as  it  is  in  thefe 
following,  which  are  called  continual  proportionals,  viz, 
3:6::  12  : 24. 

Discrete  Quantity,  is  fuch  as  is  not  continued  and  join- 
ed together.  Such  is  a number,  whofe  parts,  being  dittinft 
units,  cannot  be  uniced  into  one  continuum  ; for  :n  a con- 
tinuum there  are  no  adual  determinate  parts  before  divilion, 
but  they  are  potentially  infinite  ; wherefore  it  is  ufually  and 
truly  faid,  that  continued  quantity  is  divifible  in  infinitum . 
See  Continuity. 

DISCREETS,  Discrete,  Low  Latin,  certain  nuns 
who,  from  their  offices  or  their  qualifications,  form  the 
council  of  the  abbefs,  priorefs,  or  vi cart  fa,  as  is  feen  in  the 
rules  and  conftitutions  of  the  Clareffes,  Benediftines,  Sec. 

DISCRETION,  in  Law,  the  faculty  of  difeerning  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  ; and  therefore  whoever  hath'power 
to  aft  at  diferetion,  is  bound  by  the  rule  of  reafon  and  law. 

(2  Inft.  56.  298.)  Infants,  Sec.  under  the  age  of  difere- 
tion, are  not  punilhable  for  crimes ; and  want  of  diferetion 
is  a good  exception  againft  a witnefs.  (2  Hawk.  434.)  See 
Age,  and  Infancy. 

The  affefTment  of  fines  on  offenders  committing  affray's. 
Sec.  the  binding  of  perfons  to  their  good  behaviour,  and  the 
duration  of  imprifonment  in  particular  cafes,  are  fubmitted 
to  the  diferetion  of  all  judges  and  juftices  of  peace;  and, 
in  many  cafes,  for  crimes  not  capital,  the  judges  have  a dif- 
cretionary  power  to  infiift  corporal  punifhmentontheoffenders. 
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DISCRE  riONE,  in  the  Italian  Mujic , is  ufed  to  diredk 
the  finger  or  piayer  to  execute  his  part  with  care  dili- 
gently. 

DISCRETIVE  Pro  positions,  are  thofe  where  various 
judgments  are  made,  and  denoted,  by  the  particles  but , not - 
nvithjl anding , or  by  words  of  the  like  nature,  either  ex- 
prefled  or  underftood.  Thus,  fortune  may  deprive  me  of 
my  wealth,  but  not  of  my  virtue;  they,  who- crofs  the  feas, 
change  their  climate,  but  not  their  difpofition ; are  called 
diferetive  propofitions. 

DISCUS,  among  the  Ancients , a name  given  to  around 
ftieli,  coufecrated  to  the  memory  of  fome  famous  hero, 
and  hung  up  in  the  temples  of  their  gods,  as  a trophy  of 
fome  great  action. 

From  the  figure  of  this  difeus,  or  rather  of  that  which 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  ufed  to  divert  themfelves  with, 
efpecmlly  at  their  public  games,  and  which  was  a round 
qti'it  of  brafs,  comes  the  word  fo  much  in  ufe  among 
aitronomers,  viz.  the  dife  of  the  fan,  or  moon.  See 
Disc. 

Discus,  Disceus,  Or  Disciformis  Comcta,  a comet  or 
fiery  meteor  refembling  a round  dilh  or  platter.  The  chief 
of  this  k’nd  is  called  a lolar  comet,  from  the  likcneuof 
its  rays  to  thofe  of  the  fun  ; it  is  called  alfo  rofa  and  chry- 
feus,  from  its  bright  fnver  colour  mixed  with  a golden  or 
amber  one. 

DISCUSSION,  in  matters  of  literature,  figntfies  a clear 
treating  or  handling  of  any  point,  or  problem.  The  word 
imports  a disking  off,  or  difpelling  the  difficulties  and  ob- 
feurittes  with  which  a thing  was  embarraffed.  We  fay, 
fuch  a point  was  well  dilcufled,  when  it  was  well  treated  of, 
and  cleared  up. 

Discussion  is  alfo  ufed  in  a medicinal  fenfe,  for  a aif- 
perfing  the  matter  of  any  tumour,  or  fwtllmg,  through  the 
pores  of  the  body;  or  r.n  evacuation  of  fome  thin  matter 
gathered  in  any  part,  by  infenlible  perfpiration. 

DISCUSS URIA,  Difcuticntia,  $ia,$opmumt  difeutients. 
See  Discutients. 

DISCUTIENTS,  in  Surgery,  are  fuch  applications  as 
tend  to  promote  the  ablorption  of  tffuitd  fluids  or  tumours, 
&c.  All  Itimulatiog  lotions,  liniments,  and  e.ven  mere 
fridtion,  will  produce  this  effedt  ; and  to  the  fame  clafs  be- 
long Galvanifm  and  Efidtricity.  The  molt  common  embro- 
cations now  in  ufe,  as  difeutients,  are  filiations  of  ammonia 
and^of  foap,  to  which  a proportion  of  alcohol  is  added. 
See  Tumour,  Bruise,  Sprain,  and  Inflammation. 

DISDAIN,  in  Ethics , is  a high  degree  of  contempt, 
or  fuch  as  precludes  any  intercourfe  with  the  party 
defpifed. 

DIS DIAPASON,  in  Mujtc,  a compound  concord,  in 
the  quadruple  ratio  of  4 to  1,  or  of  8 to  2. 

The  difdiapafon  is  produced  when  the  voice  goes  from 
the  firik  tone  to  the  fifteenth,  and  may  be  called  a 

fifteenth. 

The  voice  ordinarily  does  not  go  farther  than  from  its 
firft  tone  to  the  difdiapafon;  i.  e.  it  does  not  go  beyond  the 
compafs  of  a double  odkave ; for  the  difdiapafon  is  an 
cdtave  doubled.  It  may  fometimes  rife  feveral  tones  above  a 
difdiapafon,  but  the  effort  or  ltruggle  disfigures  it,  and 
makes  it  falfi*.  In  reality,  the  ancient  fcale,  or  diagramma, 
only  extended  to  a difdiapafon. 

Disdiapason •Dicpente,  a concord  in  a fextuple  ratio  of 
1 to  6. 

Disbiap  Asos-Diatfaron.  a compound  concord  in  the 
proportion  of  16  to  3. 

DisDiAPAsoN-Dfione,  a compound  confonance  in  the 
proportion  of  io  to  a.. 
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Disdiapason  -Semi  Jit  one,  a compound  concord  in  the 
proport’on  of  24  to  35. 

DISEASE,  in  Medicine,  that  condition  of  the  animal 
economy,  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  functions  is  altogether 
impeded,  or  is  performed  with  difficulty  or  with  pain. 

Various  definitions  of  difeafe  have  been  given  by  different 
phyficians  Some  have  laconically  defined  it  the  abfence  of 
health , forgetting  that  this  involves  another  definition,  that  of 
health.  Some  have  defcriberl  it  as  exdling  in  particular  con- 
ditions of  the  fluids,  or  of  the  folids.  Bat  it  is  unneceffary 
to  enquire  into  the  variety  of  definitions  of  difeafe,  fince  the 
word  is  well  underflood  by  all,  and  is  ufed  under  the  fame- 
acceptation  by  the  peafar.t  and  the  phiiofopher. 

Health  and  difeafe  are  relative  rather  than  pofitive  terms. 
Few  perfons  have  every  organ  and  fundtion  of  the  body  in 
the  moil  perftft  (late,  while  vet  they  may  be  confidered  as 
in  health  ; for  a very  coniiderable  variety  of  condition,  both 
in  the  mental  and  bodily  functions,  is  compatible  with  health. 
Thus  one  perfon  may  be  poffeffed  of  great  mufcular  tlruigth, 
another  may  be  remarkable  for  the  teebienefs  of  his  mufeles  ; 
vet  the  health  in  both  may  go  on  uninterrupted.  One  per- 
fon may  be  capable  of  digciting  the  molt  infolub'le  food,  and 
in  large  quantities  ; another  may  have  little  appetite  for  food, 
and  be  unable  either  to  take  or  digeft  any,  but  the  molt  mo- 
derate in  quantky,  or  the  molt  light  and  digeftibit  in  quality; 
yet  neither  fhall  be  in  a flate  of  difeafe.  Thus,  alfo,  one  fet 
of  individuals,  refiding  in  a crowded  city,  and  another  in  the. 
country,  may  be  both  healthy,  i.e.  all  their  fundtions  may 
go  on  regularly,  without  impediment  or  uneafinefs  ; yet  the 
florid  countenance,  the  ftrong  powers  of  mufcle,  the  great 
digeltive  faculties  of  the"  ploughman,  mark  a confides  ably 
higher  health,  a more  perfidt  performance  of  the  fundtions, 
that)  takes  place  in  the  inhabitant  of  the  crowded  city,  whofe 
complexion,  ftrength,  and  appetite,  are  obvioufly  charadter- 
illie  of  idler  powers.  The  terms  health  and  difeafe,  there- 
fore, are  in  fome  degree  rtlative,  and  mult  be  confidered  in 
regard  to  an  individual,  as  compared  with  the  generality  of 
m n,  and  with  himfelf  at  different  times. 

Difeafe  may  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  fluids 
and  the  folids,  and  in  each  pa  ticular  organ  and  function  • 
it  may  occur  fingly,  in  one  part,  or  in  feveral  parts  at  the 
fame  time:  hence  difi-afis  may  be  fimple  or  complicated. 
But  the  moft  fimple  difeaf-s  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
produce  feveral  morbid  appearances,  or  fymptoms , by  which 
alone  they  are  diftinguifhed  from  each  other.  Some  of  thefe 
are  occafional  and  accidental  ; others  are  conftarit,  and  ferve 
to  define  and  charadterize  the  difeafe  : and  fome  again  are 
the  effedts  of  thofe  which  arite  from  the  original  eaufe  of  the 
dileafe,  and  are  called  fymptomata  fymptomatum , the  iyir.ptoms 
of  fymptoms. 

The  fymptoms  or  figns  of  diftafes  which  are  obferved  in 
the  Tick,  are  extremely  various  and  numerous;  yet  a know- 
ledge of  them  is  reqnifite,  both  with  a vew  to  learn  the  na- 
ture of,  and  to  alleviate  or  remove  the  difeafes.  The  fymp- 
toms are  the  external  characters  of  difeafes,  and  by  obfi-rving 
them  in  certain  congeries  or  groups,  like  the  natural  hiftorian, 
we  acquire  a knowledge  of  thofe  which  are  commonly  con- 
nedted,  thofe  which  only  accidentally  meet  together,  and 
thofe  which  appear  to  be  incompatible.  Experience  has 
pointed  out  to  us  the  means  by  which  ceitain  congeries  may 
be  alleviated  ; and  where  our  remedies  fail,  an  examination 
of  the  organs,  after  death,  enables  us  to  obferve  the  con- 
nedtion  between  certain  groups  of  external  figns,  and  the 
dffordered  condition  of  certain  organs.  We  have  a ft  ill  more 
ufifui  and  diredt  guide,  in  alcertaining  the  feat  and  nature  of 
a difeafe,  from  its  external  figns ; namely,  that  which  arifes 
oat  of  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  fundtions  of  each 
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S'cfoeclive  organ  in  health,  or  from  the  fcience  of  phyfio- 
logy  ; which  latter  is,  of  courfe,  founded  upon  the  know, 
ledge  of  anatomy.  For  it  mull  be  obvious,  that,  if  the 
function  of  digeftion  is  impeded  or  fufpended,  the  ftomach, 
hy  which  that  function  is  performed,  is  the  organ  difeafcd  ; 
if  the  voluntary  power,  or  the  intelieftual  faculties,  are  im- 
paired, the  brain,  which  is  the  common  centre  of  fenfe  and 
motion,  is  neceffarily  to  be  confidered  as  the  immediate  feat 
of  the  diforder.  But  thefe  concluiions,  again,  frequently  re- 
quire the  correftion  of  obfervation  and  experience.  For  fo 
great  and  numerous  are  the  fympathies  between  different  and 
dillant  parts  of  the  animal  frame,  that  the  functions  of  a par- 
ticular organ  are  frequently  difordered  when  no  elTtntial 
difeafe  exills  in  it  ; but  when  the  original  difeafe  is  in  a dif- 
tant  organ.  Thus,  the  ftomach  is  violently  difordered,  fick- 
nefs  and  vomiting  being  excited,  when  injury  is  done  to  the 
brain  ; and,  vice  verfd,  the  brain  is  often  affcdled  with  pain, 
giddinefs,  Sec.  when  the  ftomach  is  deranged.  In  eftimating 
the  fymptoms  of  dfeafr,  therefore,  all  thele  confiderations 
mull  be  taken  into  the  account. 

The  fymptoms  of  difeafe  in  the  human  economy,  may 
be  uftfully  referred  to  three  heads;  to  impeded  functions, 
uneafy  fenfations,  and  manifeft  changes  in  the  appearance, 
or  other  qualities  of  the  body.  For  every  difeafe  confiits 
principally  in  the  derangement  of  fome  function  ; but  no 
fundtion  can  be  much  impeded  or  deranged,  without  occafior.- 
ing  fome  pain  or  uneafinefs,  by  which  the  patient  is  informed 
of  his  indilpofttion  ; nor  can  any  one  labour  under  a dif- 
eafe for  any  length  of  time,  without  fuffering  fome  change 
from  that  appearance  and  form  of  the  perfon,  or  that  com- 
plexion of  the  countenance,  which  is  wont  to  be  connedtea 
with  good  health,  as  one  of  its  agreeable  charadleriftics. 

Among  the  figns  of  difeafe,  thofe  of  the  lefions  of 
the  animal  funftions  aie  particularly  to  be  obferved;  the 
figns  of  derangement,  for  example,  of  the  fenfes,  and 
the  voluntary  motions.  Each  of  the  external  fenfes,  of 
hearing,  feeing,  &c.  may  be  difordered  in  various  ways  ; 
they  are  fometimes  found  dull  and  defedtive,  at  other  times 
preternaturally  acute,  or  not  exerted  without  pain  ; fome- 
times they  are  altogether  deranged;  the  eye  reprefenting 
objedts  incorredfly,  or  the  ear  confounding  founds.  The 
internal  fenfes,  or  inteliedlual  fundtions,  are  alfo  varicufly 
affedtedby  difeafes,  as  in  delirium,  mania,  melancholia,  &c.; 
thefe  demand  the  mrft  rigid  attention  from  the  phyfician, 
not  only  becaufe  thefe  derangements  conftituteof  themfelves 
difeafes  of  the  utmoft  importance,  but  becaufe  they  afford 
linking  indications  of  the  nature,  increafe,  and  remiffion  of 
other  important  difeafes,  efpecially  in  the  various  kinds  of 
fever,  inflammation,  &c.  Upon  the  fame  grounds  the  faculty 
of  mothn  muft  be  obferved  in  all  its  lefions  ; whether  it  be 
fimply  defedtive,  as  occuis  in  difeafes  in  general,  which  is 
termed  debility  ; or  loft,  as  in  palfy  ; or  preternaturally  in- 
creafed,  as  fometimes  happens  under  particular  morbid 
Hates  of  the  brain;  or  laltiy,  irregular,  as  in  convuluons, 
cramp,  and  other  fimilar  diferders. 

The  ftate  of  the  fick  in  regard  to  fleep  ought  alfo  to  be 
attendedto;  for,  whether  we  confider  it  as  a fundlion  of  the 
body,  or  as  the  fufpenfion  of  other  fundlions,  it  follows  its 
natural  laws,  in  a ftate  of  health,  and  thefe  are  ufualiy  inter- 
rupted in  the  generality  of  difeafes  ; fo  that  fleep  either  al- 
together forfakes  the  patient,  or  it  is  too  intenfe,  as  in  a 
ftate  of  coma,  or  interrupted  at  fhort  intervals,  or  accom- 
panied with  inerffant  and  frightful  dreams ; and  it  is  often 
altogether  unrefrefhing. 

The  confideration  of  the  figns  of  difeafe  in  the  vital  func- 
tions is  of  Hill  more  importance,  not  only  becaufe  we  hence 
learn  more  fully  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  condition 
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of  the  patient ; but  becaufe  they  are  in  themfelves  dangerous, 
when  they  are  fevere.  Of  this  fort  are  a 1 the  varieties  of 
the  pulfe;  the  feeble,  fmall,  ftrong,  hard,  irregular,  or  inter- 
mitting pulfe,  demand  particular  attention,  as  they  imply  a 
defedt  of  the  powers  of  the  circulation  and  the  motion  of 
the  blood,  or  a morbid  increafe  of  ftrength  and  motion,  or 
an  irregular  and  imperfedx  adlion  of  the  heart  ; thefe  are 
efpecially  obfervable  in  fevers,  inflammations,  and  faintings. 

The  affedtions  o^  the  fundlion  of  refpiratioa  are  the  next 
in  importance.  The  unufual  quicknefs  or  tardinefs  of  the 
breathing;  ora  difficulty,  or  noife  in  iidpiration,  as  in  afthma, 
the  ftertor  of  apoplexy,  or  in  croup  ; coughing,  fneezing, 
fighing,  or  other  modifications  of  breathing,  are  ail  indica- 
tions of  d'feaf',  which  muft  not  be  overlooked.  And  to 
thefe  the  various  affedlions  of  the  voice  muft  be  added. 

Farther,  the  fymptoms  of  lefion  in  the  natural  fundtions 
muft  be  feduloufly  oblerved.  Tne  hunger  orthiift,  the  de- 
fect, excefs,  depravation,  and  every  unufual  condition  of  the 
appetite  ; the  various  changes  in  the  adt  of  eating,  [wallow- 
ing, and  the  errors  of  digeftion,  fuch  as  eru&ations,  acidity, 
ficknefs,  See.  ; the  ftate  of  the  bowels,  whether  too  much 
bound,  or  too  much  relaxed,  whether  flatulent,  or  in  pain; 
the  condition  of  the  (loo's,  and  of  the  other  fecret’ons  and 
excretions,  which  come  more  particularly  under  t‘  e cogni- 
zance o i our  fenfes,  as  the  perfpiration  and  urine;  the  excefs, 
defedf,  difficulty,  or  depravation  of  thefe  refpedtively  ; — in  a 
word,  all  the  circUmftances  of  this  nature  muft  be  invefti- 
gated.  Nor  are  the  fundtions  peculiar  to  each  fex,  mc3re 
particularly  thofe  of  the  female,  to  be  overlooked. 

As  to  the  fecond  head  of  morbid  fymptoms,  uneafy  or 
painful  fenfations,  they  are  the  moft  frequent  concomitants 
and  figns  of  all  difeafes  ; few  difeafes  are  free  at  leafl  from 
uneafinefs.  For  as  there  is  a degree  of  pleafurable  feeiing 
belonging  to  the  healthful  adtion  of  all  the  organs  of  the 
body  ; fo,  when  thefe  are  interrupted  and  dilturbed,  the 
fick  man  fuffers  pain,  anxiety,  and  various  difagreeable  fen- 
fations. Befidcs  the  various  modifications  of  pain  which 
we  deferibe  by  comparing  them  with  the  fenfations  produced 
by  different  caufes,  fuch  as  a burning,  flinging,  ftabbing, 
gnawing  pain,  a (hooting,  throbbing,  binding  pain,  and  fo 
forth  ; itching,  tingling,  a fenfe  of  lafiitude,  of  torpor,  or 
numbnefs,  of  ftupor,  of  heat,  of  cold,  of  weight,  naufea, 
giddinefs,  faintnefs,  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  a multitude  of 
uneafy  feelings,  indicate  the  varieties  of  difeafe.  Some- 
times the  feverity  of  thefe  feelings  conflitutes  the  principal 
part  of  the  difeafe  ; and  they  agitate  and  diftrefs  or  terrify 
the  patient  fo  much,  that  they  become  more  terrible  than 
even  the  apprehenfion  of  death  ; indeed,  in  many  cafes, 
thefe  painful  fenfations  are  by  no  means  deflitute  of  danger, 
from  whatever  caufe  they  originate,  as  they  may  wear  out 
the  powers  of  life  by  their  inctffant  irritation. 

The  third  head  of  figns  of  difeafe  comprifes  all  thofe 
manifeft  morbid  changes,  which  do  not  come  under  the  pre- 
ceding, and  which  we  learn  from  our  own  obfervation,  and 
not  from  the  words  or  complainings  of  the  fick.  Thefe 
are  the  morbid  colour  of  the  body,  efpecially  of  the  coun- 
tenance, whether  it  be  unufually  pale,  red,  yellow,  dufky, 
livid,  or  variable  ; the  peculiar  afpedt  or  expreffion  of  coun- 
tenance, dependent  on  the  adlions  of  the  mufcles  of  the  face, 
or  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  often  on  the  (late 
of  the  mind  ; an  afpedt  or  expreffion  not  eafy  to  be  deferib- 
ed,  but  which  affords  a better  index  of  the  condition  of  the 
vires  vita;,  and  of  the  increafe  ©r  diminution  of  difeafe,  than 
any  language  can  exprefs.  In  particular,  the  Hate  of  the 
eyes  fhould  be  examined  ; the  languor  or  heavinefs,  unufual 
rednefs,  brilliancy,  wildnefs,  or  diftortion,  and  other  mor- 
bid appearances  of  the  eyes,  as  the  hollownefs,  inequality 
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of  motion,  or  of  apparent  fize,  Sec.  are  indications  of  va- 
rious (rates  of  difeafe.  The  condition  of  the  mouth,  ai  d 
particularly  of  the  tongue,  as  rednefs,  whitenefs,  foulncfs, 
blacknefs,  drynefs,  affrrd  important  indications  of  the  de- 
gree, increafe,  and  decreafe  of  the  difeafe,  as  they  remain 
ffationary,  or  become  more  or  lefs  obvious.  The  peculiar 
odours,  which  arife  from  the  patient,  or  from  his  excre- 
tions, fometimes  contribute  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the 
difeafe  ; as  the  unufual  factor  of  the  pulmonary  and  cuta- 
neous halitus;  or  of  the  whole  body,  as  in  fmall-pox  ; of  a 
part,  as  in  cancer  ; the  fmell  and  taile  of  the  urine  in  dia- 
betes, See.  And  many  of  the  morbid  qua’ities  of  the  body 
may  be  afeertained  by  the  touch; -as  the  heat,  cold,  dry- 
nefs or  motfture  of  the  (kin,  which  are  particularly  important 
in  the  febrile  Rate ; and  the  hardnefs,  rigidity,  foftnefs, 
thicknefs,  fweliing,  or  emaciation  of  different  parts  of  the 
body,  or  of  the  whole,  in  various  other  difeafes.  Thefe 
manifeft  qualities  of  difeafe  ought  to  be  the  more  carefully 
inveftigated  ; becaufe  they  are  ealily  obferved,  and  by  no 
means  fallacious,  nor  can  they  he  concealed  bv  the  patients  ; 
and  befides,  an  obfervation  of  them  often  fuperftdcs  the 
necefhtv  of  afking  many  difagreeabie  queftions. 

Thefe  various  impediments  of  the  furnftions,  diftrtfling 
fenfations,  and  obvious  external  changes  of  the  body,  com- 
prifing  all  the  morbid  phenomena  which  are  obferved,  occur 
under  various  combinations,  as  to  number  and  degree,  con- 
ftituting  the  characters  of  the  different  difeafes  of  the  human 
frame.  Each  of  thefe  combination?,  or  groups  of  fymp- 
toms,  has  a few  permanent  ones,  which  mark  its  effential 
nature.  Thefe  are  called  its  diagnostic,  or  diftinguiftiing 
fymptoms,  and  phyficians  have  long  ago  pointed  thefe 
out  in  mod  of  the  forms  of  difeafe.  Within  a century 
back,  thefe  have  been  claffed  and  arranged,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  natural  ,hiftorians,  into  a regular  fyftem,  each 
form  being  diftinguifhed  by  its  generic  and  fpecific  charac- 
ters. See  „Nqsology.  At  prefent  we  treat  of  difeafe  in 
general. 

The  caufes  of  difeafe  are  confidered  by  phyficians,  as 
th  ree-fcld  ; firft,  the  proximate  caufes,  which  fignify  the 
morbid  condition  itfelf;  fecondly,  the  remote  caufes,  which 
are  either  predifpofwg , or  occajional  caufes,  as  already  ex- 
plained. See  Cause  in  Medicine. 

A pre-difpofing  caufe,  or  pre-difpofilion  to  difeafe,  is  in  . 
herent  in  the  body,  although  it  may  often  originate  from 
external  circumftances ; but  the  occaiional,  or  exciting 
.caufe,  may  be  either  internal  or  external.  When  they 
concur  in  their  influence,  difeafe  is  produced,  which  neither 
could  occafion  alone.  For  every  perfon,  to  whom  an  excit- 
ing  caufe  of  difeafe  is  applied,  does  not  fuffer  difeafe;  nor 
do  thofe  in  general,  who,  are  already  pre-difpofed  to  difeafe, 
fall  into  it,  unlefs  an  exciting  caufe  afts  upon  them.  Some 
pre-difpofitions  are  obvious  to  cur  obfervation  ; fuch  as  ge- 
neral or  partial  debility  of  the  folids,  a morbid  irritability  of 
the  fame  parts,  a fulnefs  of  habit,  with  great  ftrength,  Sec.-, 
in  the  latter  of  which  Rates  inflammatory  difeafes  are  readily 
excited  ; in  the  others,  nervous  and  chronic  diforders  of 
various  fpeeies. — There  are  fome  exciting  caufes  of  difeafe, 
neverthelefs,  fo  powerful  in  their  agency,  that  however 
Ready  the  health  and  ftrength  of  individuals,  they  will  pro- 
duce their  effects.  Thus  the  poifon  of  fmal!-pox,  and  of 
fyphilis,  will  infeft  the  ftrongeft  ; other  poifons  will. produce 
.death  under  any  circumftances  of  health  ; and  cold  and  heat 
will  injure  the  body  in  various  ways.  And  exciting  caufes, 
which  do  not  immediately  occafion  difeafe,  by  continuing 
, their  influence,  gradually  corrupt  the  molt  healthy  confti- 
tution,  and  induce  a pre-difpolition  to  various  diforders. 
iFor  the  fame  agent  may  be  at  one  time  an  exciting,  and  at 


another  an  occaftansl  caufe  ; as  may  be  illuftrated  inthe  in- 
clemency and  viciffitudes  of  the  weather,  in  intemperance 
and  luxury,  and  fo  forth.  It  is  of  confiderable  importance 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  to  afeertain  thefe  remote  caufes 
o'  difeafes,  both  with  a view  to  prevent  their  ill  effe&s,  and 
to  anticipate  their  agency  ; and  experience  has  done  much 
in  the  inveftigation,  as  will  be  feen  under  the  articles  of  Dif- 
eafe refpedtively. 

The  remote  caufes  of  difeafes  in  the  human  body  operate 
varioufly.  Many  are  purely  mechanical,  and  injure  the  me- 
chanical ftrufture  ; fuch  as  blows,  wounds,  bruifes,  liga- 
tures, extraneous  fubftances  introduced,  &c.  whence  ori- 
ginate various  inflammations,  impofthumes,  fradbires,  diflo- 
cations,  and  difeafes  in  the  functions  of  particular  organs, 
thus  injured.  Others  operate  chemically,  that  is,  decorriDofe 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied,  or  interrupt  new  com- 
binations of  matter,  neceffary  to  be  carried  on  : of  the  for- 
mer fpeeies  are  fome  chemical  poifons;  fuch  as  cauftic 
potafs,  muriate  of  mercury  or  corroflve  fublimate,  nitrate 
of  mercury,  arfenic,  &c.  of  the  latter  fpeeies,  is  the  refpi- 
ration  of  gafesorairs,  not  containing  oxvgen,  or  contain- 
ing carbonic  acid,  or  other  deleterious  ful  fiance,  which 
interrupts  the  change  of  the  blood  in  its  paffage  through  the 
lungs. 

But  the  great  majority  of  caufes  of  difeafe  aff  upon  the 
living  folio,  the  irritable  fibre,  or  the  nervous  energy,  or  by 
what  other  name  the  animal  power  of  being  excited  by  fti- 
mulus  may  be  denominated.  This  power  or  property  is  pe- 
culiar to  living  bodies  ; and  various  phenomena  arife  from  its 
operation,  from  its  excefs  or  defeat  of  exertion,  from  the 
excefs  or  defedt  of  the  ftimulation  applied  to  it,  Sec.  See 
Excitement.  Perhaps  the  mod  common  exciting  caufes 
of  difeafe,  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  power,  are 
heat  and  cold,  their  viciffitudes  and  modifications,  as  with 
drynefs,  moifture,  Sec.  After  San&orius  had  drawn  the 
attention  of  phyficians  to  the  infetifible  perfpiration,  and 
while  the  humoral  pathology  prevailed,  the  morbid  opera- 
tion of  cold  was  fuppoft-d  to  confill  foltly  in  the  fupprtffion 
of  the  perfpiration,  which  was  laid  to  be  thrown  brick  into 
the  fyftem,  and  to  fall  upon  particular  organs,  there  pro- 
ducing difeafe.  But  we  have  no  evidence  of  this  mechanical 
transference  of  fluids  ; and  the  modern  theory  which  attri- 
butes the  operation  of  cold  and  heat  to  the  irregularity  of 
vafcular  adtion,  confequent  on  the  great  variations  in  the 
ftimuli  applied  to  the  body,  appears  to  be  more  confident 
with  the  geueral  laws  of  ai  imal  economy.  See  Cold; 
Catarrh  ; Sec.  From  the  operation  of  heat  and  cold, 
which,  ftridtly  fpeaking,  are  but  degrees  of  the  ftimulus  of 
heat,  inflammation  is  occafiorially  produced  in  every  organ 
of  the  body  : hence  Catarrh,  Pleurify,  Rheumatilm, 

Phrenfy,  Sec.  ; hence  alfo  many  diftafes  of  the  ftomach,  the 
bowels,  and  the  Rein  ; and  hence  various  idiopathic  fevers 
in  all  climates. 

Next  to  heat  and  cold,  the  influence  of  food  and  drink, 
as  exciting  caufes  of  difeafe,  adfing  on  the  nervous  fibre,  may 
be  confidered  asmoft  general.  Thefe  circumftances,  indeed, 
influence  the  body  in  a double  manner:  they  tend,  in  many 
inftances,  firft  to  induce  a pre-difpofition  to  difeafes,  fo  that 
other  exciting  caufes  readily  a<ft  upon  the  conftitution, 
giving  rife  to  various  maladies:  this  pre-difpofition  may 
confift  in  a plethoric  Rate  of  the  body,  which  is  liable  to  in- 
flammatory diforders  ; in  a debilitated  ftate,  from  the  txcef- 
five  abufeof  ftrong  liquors,  which  expofed  to  various  chronic 
complaints,  See.  Or  they  may  aft  both  as  pre-difpofing 
and  exciting  caufes ; thus  they  produce  a gouty  conftitu- 
tion, and  this  being  eftablifhed,  an  occafional  debauch  will 
bring  on  a paioxyfm : and  the  fame  may  be  faid  with  refpeft 
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to  apoplexy  and-  hemiplegia.  In  (hort,  errors  in  food  and 
drink  daily  excite  difeafes.  Not  to  mention  drunkennefs 
and  its  immediate  coafequences,  the  head,  the  ftomach,  the 
bowels,  the  kidnies,  the  conilitution  at  large,  are  varioufly 
afftfted  by  this  caufe ; and  head-ache  in  all  its  forms ; 
ficknefs,  acidity,  flatulence,  and  various  forms  of  dyfpepfia, 
and  of  thofe  difeafes  termed  bilious;  colic,  diarrhoea,  dyfen- 
tery,  and  other  inteftinal  affeftions,  as  well  as  general  fever, 
in  different  (hapes,  are  all  the  common  refult  of  excels  and 
mifmanagement  in  regard  to  food  and  drink.  (See  Diet.) 
Imperfeft  nourilhment,  on  the  other  hand,  leads  to  a boll 
of  chronic  difordcrs. 

Contagions,  or  effluvia  arifing  from  the  body  under  par- 
ticular ftates  of  difeafe,  as  well  as  the  miafmata  from 
marfhes,  &c.  excite  numerous  difeafes.  The  mode  in  which 
they  operate  upon  the  irritable  fibre  is  not  clearly  underflood  ; 
but  the  laws,  according  to  which  they  are  propagated,  have 
been  lattsfaftorily  inveftigated,  (See  Contagion.)  Their 
deleterious-influence  on  the  nervous  fyllem,  when  in  a con- 
centrated flrate,  has  in  fome  inftances  been  fo  great,  that  an 
almoft  immediate  extinftion  of  life  has  enfued.  In  the 
cafe  of  the  plague,  almoft  every  nation  in  the  world  has  fuf- 
fered  from  the  morbid  effefts  of  contagion.  The  fmall- 
pox,  fcarlet  fever,  meafles,  and  other  fpecific  contagions,  as 

Ithey  have  been  called,  as  well  as  the  contagion  of  typhus 
fever,  which  may  be  produced  under  many  circumftances, 
all  afford  examples  of  this  fort  of  exciting  caufes  of  difeafe. 
Nor  are  the  non-volatile  contagions  to  be  overlooked;  the 
virus  of  fyphilis,  gonorrhoea,  fcaldhead,  itch,  &g.  operates 
in  a fimilar  way  on  the  living  fyftem,  and  induces  a ftate  of 
difeafe  refembling  that  under  which  it  was  generated  re- 
fpeftively. 

The  animal  poifons,  and  the  vegetable  narcotic  drugs,  have 
a powerful  operation  on  the  nervous  power ; the  former 
chiefly  when  infufed  through  a wound, 'and  conveyed  by  the 
blood  to  the  fenforium  ; the  letter  aifo  through  the  medium 
of  the  ftomach.  Of  the  former  are  the  poifon  of  the  viper, 
rattie-fnake,  &c.;  of  the  latter  fpecies  are  opium,  henbane, 
cicuta,  belladonna,  and  a numerous  tribe  befides ; and  to  thefe 
we  may  add  alcohol,  or  diftilled  fpirits,  in  the  various  fhapes 
of  gin,  rum,  whifky,  &c.  ail  of  which  have  produced  a mul- 
tiplicity of  difeafes,  and  often,  when  taken  in  fufficient  quan- 
tity, have  fpeedily  annihilated  the  living  power. 

Among  the  caufes  of  d'f  afe,  afting  through  the  medium 
of  the  nervous  energy,  the  mental  affeftions  muft  be  enu- 
merated. All  ftrong  or  long  continued  emotions  of  the 
mind  tend  to  produce  difeafes;  they  derange  all  the  bodily 
funftions,  efpecia  ly  the  digeftion  and  the  refpiration  ; they 
interrupt  the  rcfrefhment  of  fleep,  and  often,  indeed,  when 
fudden  and  violent,  at  once  induce  difeafe,  fometimes  death. 

Errors  in  refpeft  to  fleep  and  excercife,  likewife  often 
derange  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  cccalion  difeafes;  efpecially 
long  watching,  over-fatigue,  See. 

Many  difeafes,  when  once  induced,  become  the  pre-dif- 
pofing,  and  even  exciting  caufes  of  others.  The  debility 
occafioned  by  acute  difeafes,  becomes  a pre  difpofing  caufe 
to  the  attacks  of  other  acute  and  chronic  difeafes,  and  efpe- 
cialiy  to  a repetition  of  the  fame  acute  difeafe.  Thus,  a 
perfon  who  had  been  free  from  inflammatory  fore  throat 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  being  expofedto  a power- 
ful-exciting caufe,  fufiers  an  attack  of  th?.t  difeafe,  and 
henceforth  the  flighted:  expofure  to  cold  will  bring  it  on 
again.  One  fpecies  of  difeafe  often  excites  another:  thus, 
a tubercuiated  ftate  of  the  liver  induces  dropfy  of  the 
belly,  by  impeding  the  circulation  through  the  hepatic  veins, 
and  therefore  through  the  mefenteric  and  inteftinal  vtfftls  : 
fcarlet  fever  often  brings  on  anafarca  ; common  catarrhal 
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inflammation  of  the  bronchial  membranes  will  give  rife 
to  ulceration  in  the  lungs,  and  induce  a fatal  confump- 
tion.  See. 

Many  of  the  pre- difpofing  caufes  to  difeafes,  of  a par- 
ticular fort,  confitl  in  obvious  qualities:  i.  The  age:  many 

difeafes  are  peculiar  to  infancy,  others  to  manhood,  others 
again  to  old  age.  Hydrocephalus,  croup  the  irritations  of 
dentition,  ftrophulus,  and  fome  other  cutaneous  eruptions, 
occur  almoft  exciufively  in  the  early  years  of  life  : the  more 
acute  arid  inflammatory  difordeis,  as  well  as  diabetes,  con- 
fumpt’on,  and  fome  chronic  complaints,  are  molt  frequent 
in  the  middle  ages ; and  in  the  decline  of  life,  chronic  dif- 
eafes  of  the  lungs,  kidneys,  bladder;  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
ternal fenfes,  and  of  the  faculties  of  the  underftanding ; 
palfy,  chronic  rheumatifms,  See.  are  the  prevailing  difeafes. 
2.  The  fex.  Each  fex  has  its  peculiar  predifp  -fitions  in 
many  reipefts  ; the  male,  being  the  more  robull,  is  more 
liable  to  acute  inflammatory  difeafes  ; the  female,  poffefling 
the  more  irritable  fibre,  ftiffers  more  frequently  under  hyf- 
terical  and  nervous  complaints,  not  to  mention  thofe  con- 
nected with  the  fexual  organ?,  with  the  fiate  of  pregnancy. 
See.  3.  Hereditary  conflitution  ■ That  a liability  to  particular 
difeafe  is  tranfmitt-d  from  parent  to  offspring,  as  well  as 
a refemblance  in  external  form,  and  in  manner,  voice,  &c.  is 
too  well  known  to  require  any  evidence  to  he  adduced  here 
in  proof  of  it.  The  fins  of  the  fathers  are  often  viiited  upon 
the  children,  in  a phyfical  fenfe,  for  many  generations. 
The  gout,  mama,  fcrofula,  epilepfy,  and  many  other  forms 
of  difeafe,  are  thus  obferved  to  defeend  through  a long  fe-» 
nes  of  defendants. 

The  txifting  caufes  of  particular  claffes  of  difeafe,  are 
likewife  obferved  under  particular  circumftances  of  life. 
Many  trades  give  occafion  to  certain  maladies ; thus  the 
painter,  the  glafs-cutter,  the  white-lead  manufafturer,  and 
every  artifan  in  the  habit  of  ufing  lead,  is  liable  to  attacks' 
ot  colica  piSonum , or  painter’s  colic,  and  to  a peculiar  and 
diilrefiing  palfy  of  the  hands,  which  enfues : millers,  hair- 
dreffers,  chaff  cutters,  and  all  thofe  who  are  expofed  to 
breathe  an  atmofphere,  in  which  various  fubftances  are  fuf- 
pended  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  powder,  are  liable  to 
afthma,  dyfpraea,  pulmonary  confumption,  and  other  dif- 
eafes of  the  lungs : thofe  employed  in  very  fedentary  occu- 
pations, frequently  fuffer  much  from  ftomach  complaints, 
head-ache,  hypochondriafis,  and  other  difeafes  of  debility. 
Sailors,  on  long  voyages,  when  confined  ftriftly  to  the  ufe 
of  falted  ammal  food,  are  fubjeft  to  the  feurvy,  a difeafe 
which  is  comparatively  rarely  feen,  except  under  fuch  cir- 
cumftatices.  In  the  fame  way,  armies  in  the  field  are  ex- 
pofed to  particular  difeafes,  dyfentery,  infeftious  fevers,  &c, 
(See  CAWP-dtfeafes.)  Climate,  feafon,  and  peculiar  epidemic 
conftitutions  of  the  atmofphere,  are  alio  ranked  among  the 
circumftances  modifying  difeafes. 

Difeafes  have  a coniiderable  influence  in  modifying  each- 
other.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  they  fometimes 
give  rife  to  one  another;  but  they  likewife  are  converted 
into  each  other  ; i.  e.  the  original  difeafe  will  excite  a fe- 
cond,  and  will  itfeif  disappear.  When  a fimilar  difeafe  is 
transferred  from  one  part  to  another,  or  when  a difeafe,  of 
one  kind,  ceafes  in  a part,  and  another  difeafe  arifes  in 
another  part,  this  is  termed  a metafafis.  See  Conversion 
of  difeafes , where  this  point  is  difeuffed  at  length. 

But  difeafes  alfo  cure  each  other,  or  fufpend  each  other’s 
aftion.  It  is  a fa  ft,  in  the  animal  economy,  which  wa3 
particularly  pointed  out  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Blunter,  that 
certain  operations  of  the  fyftem  are  incompatible  with  cer- 
tain others:  thus,  that  febiile  procefs  of  the  animal  body, 
which  produces  the  eiuption  of  linall-pox,  cannot  go  on  at. 


the  fame  time  with  that  which  brings  forth  the  eruption  of 
mealies  ; fo  that,  if  the  contagion  of  thefe  two  dffeales  be 
received  nearly  at  the  fame  time,  the  one  will  lie  dormant 
during  the  whole  progrefs  of  the  other  ; and  that  having 
been  cumpleted,  it  will  then  commence,  and  complete  its 
own  courfe  independently  ; or  if  one  has  already  begun  to 
appear,  it  will  fometimes  d’.fappear  during  the  operation  of 
the  other  contagion,  and  re-appear,  and  go  through  its 
Rages,  on  the  ceflation  of  the  latter.  This  is  generally  true 
with  refpefl  to  all  the  febrile  contagious  difeafes,  chicken- 
pox,  fcarlet-fever,  as  well  as  thofe  ji.lt  mentioned.  The 
cow-pox  and  the  fmall-pox  continue  their  action  together, 
which  implies,  that  their  operation  on  the  fyffem  is  the 
fame.  The  general  rule,  however,  that  no  two  morbid  ac- 
tions can  take  place  at  the  fame  time,  is  not  altogether  with- 
out its  exceptions.  Befides  thefe  contagious  fevers,  .various 
ether  difeafes  are  occafionally  interrupted  and  fu  (pended  by 
the  occurrence  of  others  ; mania  is  fometimes  fulpend.d  by 
fever;  w’e  have  mentioned  two  inlhmces  of  diabetes  fuf- 
penced  by  acute  difeafes;  phthifb  pulmonalis  is  occafionally 
iufpended  by  a (late  of  pregnancy,  dec. 

The  proximate  caufes  of  difeafe  are,  in  faff,  the  e (Tentin' 
morbid  conditions  of  the  whole  body  or  its  parts,  according 
as  the  diftafe  is  general  or  local  ; or,  in  other  words,  they 
imply  the  dileafe  itfelf:  “ prsefens  morbnm  facit,  fublata 
tollit,  mutata  mutat.”  The  [peculations  of  phyficians,  re- 
fpedting  the  proximate  caufes  of  dihafe,  have  been  very 
various  in  different  ages,  according-  to  the  prevalent  philo- 
fophy;  a circumflance  in  which  their  futility  is  implied  ; for 
the  operations  of  nature  are  immutable,  and  theories  that 
are  founded  on  the  obfervation  of  nature  alone,  cannot 
change  with  the  caprice  of  fpeculative  minds.  It  has  been 
the  misfortune  of  medicine,  that  the  fpeculative  and  mecha- 
nical fciences  had  received  a previous  cultivation  ; and  hence, 
that  transferring  their  hypethefes  upon  thefe  topics  to  the 
animal  fyffem,  phyficians  have  dillorted  all  their  views  of  the 
natural  operations  of  that  fyllein,  and  therefore  have  de- 
ceived themfelves  in  what  they  conceive  to  be  an  inveffig-aiion 
of  facls.  Theyfet  out,  in  the  early  ages,  with  the  dodlrine 
of  Ariftotle,  Plato,  and  Pythagoras,  refpedling  the  elements, 
the  temperaments,  the  harmony  of  numbers,  the  power  of 
uneven  numbers,  &c.,  hypothefes,  which  in  fail,  after  the 
lapfe  of  more  than  two  thoufand  years,  have  not  loff  all  their 
influence  with  mankind.  As  the  fciences  of  chemiilry,  ma- 
thematics, and  mechanics,  fucceffively  claimed  the  attention 
of  the  philofophers,  before  they  had  learned  the  neceflity 
of  difcriminating  between  fails  afeertained  by  experiment 
and  obfervation,  and  their  own  conjeilure9  and  opinions, 
medicine  was  darkened  and  obftruiled  by  the  language  and 
hypothefes  borrowed  from  thofe  fciences.  To  the  elements, 
qualities,  concoilions,  and  crifes  of  the  Greeks,  commented 
upon  at  large  by  Galen,  and  adopted  by  the  Arabians,  as 
fatisfailory  explanations  of  the  effence  of  all  morbid  condi- 
tions; the  fait,  fulphur,  and  mercury,  the  acids  and  alkalies, 
the  tffervefcences,  fermentations,  and  ebullitions,  of  the 
chur.ifts  fucceedtd : next  the  mathematicians  waged  war 
againft  thefe  dodlrines,  as  inapplicable  to  the  explanation  of 
difeafes,  and  undertook  to  explain  them  by  axioms,  and 
lemmas,  problems,  theorems,  and  fo  on  ; with  which  they 
flourilhed  plaufibly  enough  on  paper,  but  which,  it  fhould 
feem,  would  avail  them  little  at  the  fide  of  the  fick.  Then 
the  dedbines  of  mechanical  relaxation  and  detention  of  ob- 
ftrudlion,  and  error  loci,  of  lentor  or  tenuity  of  the  humours, 
See.  fuperfeded  the  options  of  the  mathematicians.  The 
phyficians  of  the  lad  century  have  gradually  approached  to 
a more  accurate. knowledge  of  the  caufes  of  difeafe,  by  the 
sultivation  of  anatomy,  and  phyfiology,  by  a more  clofe  and 


experimental  inveftigation  of  the  phenomena  of  health  and 
difeafe  : and  that  principle  in  the  animal  body,  the  nervous 
power,  or  irritability,  which  was  firft  attended  to  in  the 
lchools  of  Hoffman  and  Stahl,  has  gradually  been  appre- 
ciated, and  acknowledged,  as  the  peculiar  chafa&eriffic  of 
the  living  body,  in  the  fyffems  of  Cullen,  Brown,  and 
■ Darwin,  and  in  the  writings  of  pradlical  phyficians.  Thofe 
phyficians,  it  is  true,  more  efpeciailv  the  two  latter,  have  too 
haftily  generalized  the  fadls,  which  have  been  afeertained  on 
this  fubjafl,  and  therefore  their  hypothefes  are  dialing  the 
fate  of  thofe  of  their  prsdeceffors.  See  Medicine.  This 
is  the  age  of  experiment  in  medicine,  rather  than  of  fyffem 
and  hypothefis  ; but  much  remains  yet  to  be  done,  before 
we  can  attempt  to  give  a fatisfailory  account  of  the  proximate 
caufes  of  difeafes  in  general.  Many  morbid  changes  take 
place,  which  are  not  accompanied  by  any  palpable  or  vifible 
alterations  in  the  ftru&ure  of  parts,  but  are  cognizable  by 
the  derangements  of  the  funclions'only  ; fuch  are  the  extreme 
dcprdiion  of  mufcular  ftrength  in  the  onfet  of  fever  ; the 
morbid  increafe  of  it  in  fome  forms  of  mania  ; Sec.  which 
depend  upon  fome  condition  of  the  nervous  power,  which 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  the  obvious  phenomena  that 
are  conne&ed  with  it. 

It  is  with  thefe  phenomena  or  fymptoms  alone,  therefore, 
that  the  phyfician  is  required  to  o.cupy  his  attention  ; and, 
by  means  of  thefe  external  figns,  he  willbe  able  to  difeover 
thofe  varieties  of  the  internal  condition  of  the  body,  which 
will  guide  him  fafely  and  ufefully  in  the  application  of  his 
remedies  ; although  he  may  be  unable  to  ffate  the  effence  of 
difeafes,-  as  the  natural  phiiofopher  is  unable  to  explain  the 
effential  nature  of  gravitation,  eledlricity,  or  magnet.fm,  but 
neverihelefs  fatisfadlorily  traces  their  laws.  An  obfervation 
of  the  different  morbid  phenomena,  as  they  are  combined  in 
different  forms  of  difeafe,  conffitutes  what  is  technically 
termed,  the  Diagnosis,  and  is  neceffaniy  implied  in  every 
rational  attempt  to  cure  difeafes. 

One  of  the  rr.off  obvious  and  general  diftindtions  which 
occurs  to  the  obhrver  of  difeafes,  is  that  of  the  two  great 
claffes  of  acute  and  chronic  difeafe.  Acute  diftafes  are  thofe, 
in  which  there  is  a great  and  hidden  perturbation  of  the  vital 
and  natural  fundlions  ; as  frequent  pulfc,  third,  quick  re- 
foiralion,  heat  of  Hein,  and  the  other  phenomena  of  fever  ; 
the  animal  fundlions  alfo  frequently  buffering  as  in  delirium, 
phrenfy,  &c.  They  neceffaniy  run  through  their  courfe, 
and  terminate  in  death,  in  recovery,  or  in  fome  chronic  dif- 
eafe, within  a ffiort  fpace  of  time.  The  various  continued, 
remittent,  and  exanthematous  fevers,  as  well  as  the  organic 
inflammations,  cynanche,  pleurify,  enteritis,  See.  are  ex- 
amples of  acute  difeafes.  Chronic  difeafes,  from  xfdvoc,  time, 
are  fuch  as,  on  the  contrary,  produce  flow  and  gradual 
changes  in  the  health  ; they  are  not  ai  tended  with  any  vio- 
lent and  continued  perturbations  of  the  fundlions,  and  may 
go  on  for  months,  and  even  years.  They  are  not  connedled 
with  fever,  properly  fo  called,  but  are  often  accompanied  by 
the  daily  paroxyfms  of  heSic  f ever  ; which,  without  violently 
dillurbing  the  fundlions,  contributes,  by  the  daily  repetition 
of  its  irritations,  to  wear  out  the  vital  powers.  Phth'ifis 
pulmonalis,  tabes  mefenterica,  and  other  forms  of  decline, 
dropfies,  feurvy,  diabetes.  See.  are  examples  of  chronic  dif- 
eafes. 

Another  diffindlion  of  difeafes,  is  of  thofe  which  are  gt- 
v.eral , or  affedl  the  functions  of  the  body  in  general,  and 
thofe  which  are  local,  or  are  confined  in  tiieir  effects  to  fome 
particular  part.  Perhaps  it  is  not  ftridlly  correct  to  fpeak 
of  a general  difeafe  ; if  there  is  a difeafe  in  which  the  whole 
fyffem  is  affedled  at  once,  it  is  idiopathic  fever;  but  even  in 
this  complaint,  it  is  difpuied  whether  there  be  not,  as  in  all 
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other  inftances,  fome  local  diforder,  which  excites  the  morbid 
action  in  the  fyftem  at  large,  by  a general  fympathy.  See  Clut- 
terbuck’s  Effay  on  Fevers,  J807.  For  practical  purpofes, 
however,  it  is  proper  to  diftinguifh  thofe  morbid  appear- 
ances, which  are  connected  with  fome  conllitutional  diforder, 
from  thofe  which  are  merely  local  ; becaufe  the  remedies  of 
the  (lift  mull  be  applied  through  the  medium  of  the  confli- 
tution  at  large,  by  the  ftonuch,  the  cutaneous  abforber.ts, 
Sec.  to  tne  difeafed  parts ; while  thofe  of  the  la.il  mull  be 
applied  immediately  to  the  parts  themftlves.  Thus  the 
local  cutaneous  eruptions,  in  fyphiiis,  require  the  Hate  of 
conftitution  to  be  thoroughly  changed  by  medicine,  before 
they  can  be  cured  ; thofe  of  itch,  ring-worm,  Sec.  can  be 
removed  only  by  external  topical  applications ; and  conftitu- 
tional  remedies  are  of  no  avail. 

For  the  other  diftin&ions  of  difeafe,  fitch  as  corporeal 
and  mental,  inflammatory,  fpafmodic,  Sec.  fee  Nosology, 
Inflammation,  &c. : and  for  the  diagnostics  of  the  parti- 
cular denominations  of  diieafe,  fee  the  generic  titles  refpedt- 
ively. 

There  is  another  diitinftion,  which  it  may,  perhans,  ap- 
pear to  be  unneeefTary  to  notice,  namely,  that  of  feigrtpd 
difeafes,  from  thole  which  are  real.  But  deceptionsof  this 
kind  are  conftantly  praftifed,  from  various  motives,  both 
upon  medical  practitioners  and  upon  the  world  at  large;  in 
public  hofpitais,  and  other  charitable  inftitutions,  impositions 
of  this  fort  are  but  too  commonly  attempted.  The  only 
means  of  diferimination  are  to  be  found  in  the  incongruity  of 
the  deferiptiuns,  or  of  the  fymptoms  which  the  patient  ex- 
hibits, with  the  appearances  obferved  by  the  practitioner. 
Thus,  if  the  functions  of  the  llomach  go  on  well,  if  the 
deep  is  good,  if  the  pulle  is  calm,  and  the  tongue  without 
fur,  it  would  be  obvious  in  general  that  no  very  acute  fymp- 
toms could  exilt,  whatever  might  be  the  pretended  account 
of  the  patient’s  feeling?.  Under  fufpicious  circumftances  of 
this  nature,  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  IT.  Cul- 
len ufed  to  inflidt  the  puuifhmcnt  of  a blifler,  intimating  to 
the  lludents  that  his  object  was  to  detect  a deception.  “ Ap- 
plicetur  emplaltrum  veficatorium,”  he  would  fay,  “ ad  eli- 
ciendam  veritatem  to  draw  out  the  truth.  Nervous  dif- 
eafes, particularly  hyflerical  and  convuiiive  fits,  are  doubtlcfs 
often  feigned,  for  finifter  purpofes : catalepfy,  as  authors 
have  deferibed  it,  was  believed  by  Dr.  Cullen  to  be  always  a 
feigned  difeafe.  A curious  volume  might  be  formed  of  the 
hillories  of  deceptions  of  this  kind  ; and  of  the  difeafes  ac« 
tually  inflidted  by  individuals  upon  themfelves,  for  which  they 
have  applied  for  medical  aid,  in  hofpitais,  See.  and  continued 
to  keep  up  the  diforders,  to  the  great  perplexity  of  their 
phyficians,  till  their  deceptions  were  detedted  by  accident. 
One  woman  was  actually  expofea  on  the.  table  before  the 
lludents  of  a large  hofpital  in  London,  preparatory  to  the 
operation  of  lithotomy  ; but  by  the  caution  of  the  furgeon 
the  extraordinary  deception  was  detected  ; a hard  fubltance 
being  difeovered  to  have  been  artificially  introduced  into  the 
vagina. 

Numerous  and  various,  however,  as  are  the  real  diforders,  to 
which  the  human  conftitution  is  expofed,  it  is  not  deftitute 
of  hope,  or  of  the  means  of  a reiteration  of  health,  when 
difeafe  has  once  invaded  it.  Fot  it  is  happdv  poff-ffed  of  an 
internal  power,  which  preferves  it  from  the  ill  effects  of  many 
difeafes,  and  which  fpeedily  diffolves  fome,  already  begun, 
and  carries  others  through  their  courfe  more  flowly  to  con- 
valefcence.  This  power  of  the  animal  economy  has  been 
denominated  the  vis  medicatrix  natura,  and  in  the  theories 
of  fome  phyficians  has  been  confidered  too  much  in  the  light 
of  a rational  agent.  The  term,  in  fadt,  merely  implies  a dif- 
pofition in  the  conftitution  to  recover  from  its  difeafes;  and 
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it  muft  be  obvious,  that,  if  fuck  a difpofition  did  not  exift,  it 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  cure  them  by  medicine.  For  all 
that  medicine,  of  the  moil  adtive  powers,  can  effedt,  is  to 
excite,  to  direft,  and  to  regulate  that  difpofition.  Medicine 
has  no  influence  on  the  deed  body  ; and,  ufed  contrary  to 
the  natural  efforts  of  the  conftitution,  is  ol  no  avail.  By  the 
force  ot  this  difpofition  wounds  heal,  hemorrhages  are  fup- 
prefled,  fradtured  bones  re-unite  ; and  many  noxious  matters 
are  ejedted  from  the  body,  by  the  very  morbid  actions  which 
themtelves  excite;  and  thus  many  evils,  which  were  other- 
wife  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  difappear  fpontaneoufly,  with- 
out any  external  affiftance.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highelt 
importance  to  obferve  minutely  the  powers  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  and  the  tendency  of  their  operation;  that,  in  the  cure 
of  difeafes,  we  may  fhmulate  them,  when  too  languid,  or, 
when  obvioufly  deficient,  we  may  imitate  then-  adtions  by 
art.  Much  of  the  recent  improvements  in  the  medical  art 
confifts  in  having  exploded  many  of  the  abfurd  interferences 
with  the  proceffes  of  nature  in  the  conftitution  ; and  in  many 
difeafes,  efcecially  of  the  febrile  kind,  when  no  organ  of  the 
body  is  particularly  fuffering,  the  principal  bufinefs  of  the 
phyfician  is  to  watch  the  progrefs  of  the  natural  efforts,  to 
prevent  all  unneeefTary  interference,  and  to  be  adtive  only 
when  the  vital  organs  are  likely  to  fufftr. 

The  actions  of  the  conftitution,  however,  are  not  always  to 
be  confided  in  as  falutary ; fometimes  they  are  too  weak  to 
be  ufeful ; at  ether  times  they  are  vehement,  and  excefiive, 
infomuch  that  more  mifehief  is  to  be  apprehended  from  their 
continuance,  than  from  the  difeafe  itfelf.  In  flight  diforders 
the  conftitutional  efforts  are  fufficient  to  rtflore  the  health  : 
but  no  phyfician  could  fafely  mid  the  lues  venerea,  or  in- 
flammations of  the  vifeera,  to  the  vires  mcdicatrices  natura  ; 
for  in  the  former,  no  falutary  effort  whatever  is  made  by  the 
conftitution  ; in  the  latter,  the  vehemence  cf  its  efforts  is 
pregnant  with  danger,  as  they  tend  the  more  certainly  to  gan- 
grene, or  to  fuppuration,  which,  in  the  internal  organs,  is 
fcarcely  iefs  fatal. 

It  is  necrffary,  therefore,  to  be  on  our  guard  againft  a 
double  error ; and  neither  to  negledt  the  efforts  of  natu-e  too 
much,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  bend  to  them  too  religioufiy 
on  the  other.  For  it  is,  obvioufly,  fo  far  from  being  always 
expedient  to  follow  her  footfteps  clofely,  that  it  is  often  re- 
quilite  to  purfue  a contrary  march,  and  to  oppofe  the  exer- 
tions of  the  conftitution  by  all  poflible  meafures.  Indeed  in 
the  profufion  of  fubftances  in  exiftence,  which  have  extenfive 
powers  over  the  human  economy,  and  produce  various  and 
moPt  ftrikmg  changes  in  its  condition,  nature  appears  to  fug- 
ged to  man  this  occafional  interference  with  his  ccnftitution. 
Thus  many  cavrfes  of  difeafe  may  be  converted,  by  the  faga- 
city  of  the  phyfician,  into  the  moil  ufeful  auxiliaries  in  his 
art;  fince  whatever  violently  ftimulates  t lie  animal  frame,  may 
be,  under  one  mode  of  adminiftration,  the  caufe  of  death, 
and,  under  another,  the  belt  remedy.  Such  are,  in  fadt,  the 
powers  of  the  molt  valuable  medicines,  as  opium,  mercury, 
the  mineral  acids,  &c. 

Experience,  then,  guided  by  a knowledge  of  the  caufis 
and  tendencies  of  difeafe,  molt  teach  us  when  to  look  on  r.s 
quiet  fpedtators,  when  to  aid,  and  when  to  reftrain  the  mor- 
bid efforts  of  the  conftitution.  The  phyfician,  therefore, 
who  with  this  knowledge  and  experience  combines  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  properties  and  effects  of  medicines,  will 
feldom  be  perplexed  in  determining  upon  effectual  meafures 
of  relief,  againft  the  various  difeafes  that  may  occur.  The 
mode  of  fulfilling  his  views,  in  the  ufe  and  cho;ce  of  remedies, 
constitutes  the  art  of  Therapeutics  ; which  fee. 

Many  writers  of  underftanding  have  affedted  to  defpife 
the  art  of  curing  difeafes,  confidering  it  as  built  entirely 
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upon  conje&ure,  unfupported  by  thofe  indu&ions  from  well 
ascertained  fafts,  on  which  the  phytical  Sciences  reft  ; and 
confequently  as  guided  by  no  better  rules  than  thoSe  which 
the  caprice  or  Shrewd  gueffescf  individuals  may  have  fuggefted. 
And  Some  phyficians,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  have  given 
caufe  for  Such  opinions,  in  all  ages,  by  the  abSurdity  of  their 
hypothefes  ; while  others,  by  the  Solemn  myftery  with  which 
they  have  attempted  to  cloak  their  ignorance,  or  to  give  an 
air  of  importance  to  the  profeffion,  have  excited  a Sufpicion 
that  concealment  was  necefTary  for  the  fuccefs  of  a craft, 
which  would  be  contemned  for  its  imbecility,  if  exoofed. 
But  this  myftery  is  deprecated  by  all  rational  phyficians. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  economy  are 
as  regular  and  immutable  as  the  other  phenomena  of  nature  ■ 
and  confeauently  are  as  open  to  obfervation,  and  as  capable 
of  generalization  and  arrangement  ; that  is,  of  bring  reduced 
to  a fcience,  as  the  othc-r  departments  of  natural  knowledge. 
The  fafts,  indeed,  have  not  as  yet  been  fufficiently  noted,  to 
enable  us  to  form  a perfect  theory  ; as  is  likewife  the  cafe 
with  the  chemical,  electrical,  and  magnetical  fciences.  Much 
yet  remains  to  be  dene,  but  much  alfo  has  been  done,  in  all 
thofe  fciences,  and  in  medicine,  among  the  reft,  in  tbecourfe 
of  the  paft  century.  The  fyftem  of  abforbent  veffels,  of  fo 
much  importance  in  the  animal  economy,  has  been  difeovered  ; 
a nearer  approximation  to  the  knowledge  of  the  procefs  of 
refpiration,  and  the  changes  of  the  blood  in  its  courfe,  has  been 
made  by  the  aid  of  chemiftry;  the  phenomena  of  irritability 
have  been  the  fubjedt  of  fuccefsful  examination,  to  a great 
extent,  and  many  of  its  laws  afeertained,  both  in  health  and 
difeafe;  the  effects  of  many  powerful  agents  on  the  animal 
body  have  been  difeovered  experimentally,  and  many  general 
conclusions  refpefting  them  obtained,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
cold,  of  heat,  of  contagion,  and  feme  aftive  remedivs,  arfenic, 
mercury,  &c.  have  been  more  amply  appreciated,  within  the 
period  juft  mentioned.  The  fcience  of  medicine,  therefore, 
like  other  branches  of  natural  knowledge,  is  in  a ccnrfe  of  ad- 
vancement, and  that  upon  the  fame  fure  grounds  of  obfervation 
and  experience.  The  hiftory  of  difeafes  will  alio  affoid  am- 
ple evidence  of  the  progrefs  of  this  improvement.  The  con- 
tagious difeafes  of  the  old  world  are  greatly  diminifhed  in 
their  extent  and  fatality.  Of  the  plague  we  know  little 
more  than  hiftory  teaches  us  : the  fearlet  fever,  which,  undex. 
a hundred  denomipat'ons,  was  the  fcourge  of  Europe  tor 
fevera!  centuries,  is  now  comparatively  rendered  harmitfs. 
(See  Wilian  on  Cutan.  1)  ieales.  part  iii.)  The  fmall-pox 
has  been  ameliorated  by  inoculation  and  cool  treatment,  and 
no  - appears  lively  to  be  exterminated  by  the  difeovery  of 
the  cow-pox.  And  many  other  individual  difeafes  may  be 
enumerated,  of  which  the  fatality  has  been  greatly  dimi- 
n i find. 

In  fhort,  as  faffs  accumulate,  the  fcience  advances  to- 
wards certar  ty  and  perfection.  The  circumftances  which 
influence  difeafe  in  the  animal  economy  arc  numerous; 
the’r  combinations,  perhaps,  innumerable  ; fo  that  the  fcience 
of  life  is  neceffap  y more  complicated  than  that  of  dead 
matter ; but  the  principles  on  which  they  both  are 
founded  arc  the  fame,  viz.  fact  afeertained  by  experiment. 
The  variety  and  complication  of  the  phenomena  of  health 
and  difeafe  point  out,  in  the  meft  irrefragable  manner,  the 
li.ceffity  of  various  applications,  in  the  way  of  re  me  civ,  ard 
the  confeqoent  abfurdity  of  the  expedition  that  any  one 
remedy  can  be  eftedtual  in  thp  cure  of  all,  or  of  many  dif- 
eafes.  Nothing,  therefore,  except  the  effrontery  of  empirics, 
cm  equal  their  error  and  talfehood,  in  the  affurances  of  the 
gentr  .l  virtues  of  the  remedies  which  they  promulgate. 

The  power  of  the  mind  over  the  difeafes  of  the  body  is 
very  coufiderable ; infomueh  that  very  ftrong  impreffions, 
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excited  in  the  former,  will  often  remove  the  diforders  of  the 
latter  ; efpecially  impreffions  of  hope  and  confidence.  This 
power  was  ftrongly  illuftrated  in  the  influence  of  the  profef- 
fors  of  animal  magnetifm,  and  more  lately  in  the  ufd  of  the 
trad! ors  of  Perkins  in  the  cure  of  many  flight  difeafes.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  principle  influences  the  effedt  of 
remedies,  under  the  beft  adminiftration,  and  aids  their  curative 
operation.  (See  Dr.  Haygarth’s  pamphlet  on  the  influence 
of  imagination  in  the  cure  of  Difeafes.  See  alfo  Dr.  Frank- 
lin’s  report  of  the  French  commiffioners,  appointed  to  invef- 
tigate  animal  magnetifm.)  Hence,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
that  many  remedies  have  obtained  the  reputation  of  efficacy 
in  the  cure  of-difeafes,  which,  in  confequence  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  patient  in  their  virtues,  or  fome  other  impref- 
fion  on  the  mind,  have  been  followed  by  a recovery  of 
health,  in  the  procuring  of  which  they  had  phyfically  no  in- 
fluence. 

The  reader  will  find  the  indications  of  cure,  and  the  reme- 
dies, which  experience  has  fuggefted  for  the  fulfilment  of 
thofe  indications  in  the  vaiiour  forms  of  difeafe,  under  the 
titles  of  thofe  difeafes  refpedtively.  See  Gregory  Confpedt. 
Med.  Thcoret.  tom.  i. 

Diseases  of  Plants , in  Vegetation,  are  fuch  affedtions  as 
take  olace  in  vegetables  from  lome  derangement  in  the  adtions 
or  fundfions  either  of  the  whole,  or  fome  particular  part  of 
them.  They  proceed  from  a great  variety  of  different  cauies, 
and  have  very  different  appearances  as  they  affedt  the  wood, 
the  bark,  or  the  leaves  of  the  plants.  Thefe  difeafes  may, 
perhaps,  be  confidertd,  in  raoft  cafes,  as  proceeding  from 
internal  decay,  a morbid  ftate  of  the  circulating  fluids, 
blights,  lightning,  and  the  attacks  of  animals  of  the  infedl 
kind. 

But  as  particular  trees  and  plants  are  liable  to  be  affedted. 
by  particular  difeafes,  their  caufes,  nature,  and  means  of 
removal,  will  be  more  properly  treated  ot  under  the  names  by 
which  they  are  ufually  denominated,  and  after  deferibing  the 
plants.  See  Plants,  difeafes  of. 

DISEL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Khorafan  ; i8  miles  S.  E.  of  Herat. 

DISEMBARK,  fignifies  to  land  goods  from  on  fhip- 
board. 

DISEMBODY.  See  Embody. 

DISEMBOGUE.  When  a (hip  paffesout  of  the  mouth 
of  fome  great  gulf  or  bay,  they  call  it  difemboguing. 
They  fay,  alfo,  of  a river,  that  at  fuch  a place,  or  after  it  has 
run  fo  many  leagues,  it  difembogues  itfel!  into  the  fea. 

DISENTIS,  or  Dissentis,  in  Geography,  a fmall 
town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  the  Gnfons,  fituated  in 
a mountainous  but  fertile  diftridf,  irrigated  by  two  fources 
of  the  Rhine,  and  remarkable  for  a rich  abbey,  which  is 
faid  to  have  been  founded  in  the  feventh  century,  and  of 
which  St.  Sigifb  rtus  is  reported  to  have  been  the  firft  abbot 
fiom  the  year  1614  to  1636.  It  is  fituated  between  Tavetfch 
and  Trons.  The  abbot  of  Difemis,  Peter  of  Pictlingen, 
was  one  of  the  three  patriots  who  firft  fwore  allegiance  to 
the  Helvetic  confederacy  under  the  lime  tree  at  Trons, 

DISERGOT,  in  the  Manege.  See  Ergot. 

DISFIGURING,  in  Lavu.  SeeMAYHEM. 

DISFRANCHISING,  the  taking  away  one’s  freedom, 
or  privilege.  See  Franchise. 

DISGORGE,  in  th c Manege,  is  u fed  for  difeuffing  or 
difptrfing  an  inflammation  or  fwelling  : thus,  if  a horfe’s 
legs  are  gorged  or  fwelled,  we  fay  he  mult  be  wlllked  out  to 
dii'gorge  them. 

DISGRACE,  in  a Military  Senfe,  has  various  modifica- 
tions ; from  abfolute  infamy  to  Ample  reprimand  ; it  is  alfo 
variable  in  its  extent  according  to  the  rank  of  the  perfon  to 
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whom  reprehenfion  may  be  given ; thus,  what  would  be  but  a 
flight  reprimand  to  a young  officer,  would,  if  ufed  towards  a 
veteran,  who  ffiould  be  fuppofed  to  underftand  the  whole  of 
his  duty,  and  to  aft  on  all  occafions  with  the  drifted;  pro- 
priety, be  a fevere  cenfure,  and  tend  to  degrade  him 
in  the  minds  of  his  equals.  The-term  difgrace  is,  however, 
generally  applied  to  the  punifhment  inflifted  by  a court 
martial ; tfpecially  when  the  fentence  is  to  be  carried  into 
effeft  upon  an  officer  in  a public  manner  ; fuch  as  reading 
the  decikonof  the  court  on  a parade  in  front  of  a body  of 
troops  ; though  it  is  more  ufual  to  difpenfe  with  the  at- 
tendance  of  the  party,  unlefs  in  cafes  of  cowardice,  and  fuch 
ignoble  conduft  as  demands  the  mod  exemplary  punifhment. 
The  policy  of  debating  the  fubordinates  from  witneffing  the 
expulfion  of  an  officer  is  certainly  proper  ; hence  we  con- 
iider  the  ordinary  mode  of  deputing  a perfon  to  deliver  the 
fentence  to  the  offender,  to  be  highly  politic  and  com- 
mendable. 

But  where  the  court  have  refolved  to  break  an  officer  in 
the  mod  fevere  manner,  which  is  always  implied  under  the 
terms  of  breaking  with  infamy,”  the  foregoing  difpen- 
fation  cannot  with  propriety  be  indulged  in,  The  party,  on 
fuch  occafions,  mud  be  brought  to  the  parade  ; when  the 
fentence  having  been  publicly  announced,  and  his  majefty’s 
approval  declared,  the  officer,  who  is  immediately  indrumental 
in  carrying  the  fentence  into  execution,  breaks  the  culprit’s 
{word  over  his  head,  and  after  cutting  his  fafh  into  pieces, 
tramples  them  underfoot,  and  condufts  the  party  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  camp  or  garrifon.  In  fome  f.rvices  the 
ceremony  is  performed  under  a gibbet,  but  more  efpeciaily 
when  t lie  court  have  fentenced  the  offender  to  death,  and 
that  the  fovereign  commutes  the  punifhment  to  breaking 
with  infamy. 

It,  however,  is  to  be  obferved,  that  no  officer,  or  foldier, 
can  be  broke  with  infamy  except  by  the  deciffon  of  a com- 
petent court ; and  the  impofmg  fuch  a punifhment  upon 
any  man,  in  lieu  of  any  other,  even  of  death,  is  obvioufly 
againft  the  ffatute,  becaufe  a perfon  broke  with  infamy  is 
incompetent  to  become  a witnefs  in  any  caufe  ; whereas  one 
convifted  of  anycrime  whatever,  provided  he  obtain  theking’s 
pardon,  is  reftored  to  his  credit,  and  may  be  adduced  as  a 
leftimony  ia  any  court,  civil  or  military  ; at  leaft  fuch  are  the 
opinions  of  our  belt  law  authorities,  fuch  as  Hawkins,  Holt, 
and  Hale,  who  all  admitted  a pardoned  felon  to  give  evi- 
dence, while  they  invariably  rejected  fuch  as  had  ftood  in 
the  pillory,  or  had  been  publicly  whipped,  or  who  had  been 
branded  by  the  fentence  of  any  court  having  jurifdiftion 
competent  toinflift  fuch  punifhments. 

It  therefore  behoves  every  perfon  in  authority,  efpeciaily 
military  men,  who  are  not  always  fufficient  judges  of  the 
law,  to  be  very  careful  how  they  commute  punifhments; 
at  leaft  without  confent  of  the  party  ; but  even  that  might 
not  fave  them  from  damages  in  a civil  court,  lince  the  fear  of 
death,  &c.  might  be  urged  in  plea  for  an  affent,  and  be 
found  a fufficient  ground  for  profecution. 

Difgracing  a regiment  is,  erafirig  its  number  from  the 
military  calendar : this  has  on  various  occafions  been  done, 
the  corps  being  lirff  broken  and  its  colours  burnt. 

A foldier  is  held  to  be  in  difgrace , who  is  obliged,  for  any 
fpecified  number  of  days,  to  wear  his  coat  the  wrong  fide 
outwards,  fo  as  to  diftinguifh  him  from  the  deferving  part  of 
the  regiment.  We  regret  much  that  fuch  means  are  not 
more  generally  reforted  to,  tor  the  punifhment  of  flight 
offences:  from  what  we  can  culleft,  many  very  important 
reformations  have  been  effefted  by  attacking  the  pride, 
rather  than  the  bach  of  thefoldiery. 

DISGUISE.  Perfous  doing  unlawful  afts  in  difguife. 


are,  by  our  ftatutes,  fometimes  fubjefted  to  great  penalties, 
and  even  declared  felons.  Thus,  perfons  convifted  of  hunt- 
ing in  difguife,  in  forefts,  parks,  or  warrens,  or  of  unlawful 
hunting  in  the  night,  are  to  fuffer  as  felons.  But  the  prin- 
cipal aft;  of  parliament,  in  this  refpeft,  is  that  commonly 
called  the  Black  AB,  which  fee. 

DISH,  in  Mining,  is  a trough  made  of  wood,  about 
twenty-eight  inches  long,  four  inches  deep,  and  fix  inches 
wide  ; by  which  ail  miners  meafure  their  ore.  If  any  be 
taken  felling  their  ore,  not  hr  ft  meafuring  it  by  the  bar- 
mafter’s  difh,  and  paying  the  king’s  duties,  the  feller  for- 
feits his  ore,  and  the  buyer  forfeits,  for  every  fuch  offence, 
forty  ffiilliqgs  to  the  lord  of  the  field,  or  farmer.  See  Min- 
ing. 

DISHERISON,  an  old  word  of  the  fame  import  as  dif- 
inheriting.  Our  lord  tbe  king,  coufidering  his  own  damage, 
and  difherifon  of  the  crown,  &c.  Stat.  20  Ed.  I.  8 'Ri- 
chard II. 

DISHERITOR,  a perfon  who  difherits,  or  puts  an- 
other out  of  his  inheritance.  The  fherift  fhall,  forthwith,  be 
punifhed  as  a diflieritor  of  our  lord  the  king,  and  his  crown, 
Stat.  3 Edw.  1.  c.  39. 

DISHNE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Egypt  ; 16  miles 
N.E.  of  Menuf. 

DISIMIEU,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Here  ; 3 miles  S.E.  of  Cremitu. 

DISINTEGRATION,  in  Geology,  implies  the  feoara- 
tion  of  the  integrant  parts  of  mountains  and  ftrata,  by  the 
viciffitudes  of  the  atmofpbere,  the  abforption  and  congelation 
of  water  in  confequence  of  the  hidden  dilatations  and  con- 
traftiens  thereby  produced,  &c. ; by  means  of  difintegration, 
the  primitive  mountains  are  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been 
fo  far  lowered,  degraded,  and  decompofed,  as  to  have  fur- 
nifhed  matter  for  the  fubfequent  formation  of  what  they 
call  the  fecondary  ftrata  : this  opinion  feems,  however,  to  be 
faff  giving  way,  and  the  Deposition  of  Strata,  (fee  that 
article)  to  be  accounted  for,  on  principles  fimilar  to  thofe 
which  operated  in  the  formation  of  the  fubftances  called 
primitive. 

DISJUNCT  Proportion.  See  Discrete  Proportion. 

DISJUNCTIVE  denotes  fomething  that  feparates  or 
disjoins.  Thus,  disjunctive  conjunctions  fignifya  fpecies  of 
words  which  bear  this  contradictory  name,  becaufe,  while 
they  disjoin  the  fenfe,  they  conjoin  the  fentenecs  ; or, 
whilft  they  conneft  a difeourfe,  they  feparate  its  parts  ; 
or,  they  are  fuch  as  denote  the  relations  of  diverfity,  or  op- 
pofition.  Of  thefe  disjunctives,  fome  are  iimple,  and  fome 
adverfative  ; for  an  account  of  which,  fee  Adversative 
and  Conjunction. 

Disjunctive  Proprftions , in  Logic,  are  compound  pro- 
pofitions,  confifting  or  two  members,  or  parts,  connected  by 
a disjunctive  conjunction. 

The  firft  propolition  of  a dilemma  is  ufually  a disjunctive 
propofition. 

“ You  muft  either  obey  the  k’ng,  or  be  a rebel. 

But  you  muft  not  be  a rebel. 

Therefore  you  muft  obey  the  king.” 

DISK.  See  Disc  and  Discus. 

Disk,  in  Botany,  the  central  part  of  a compound,  or  fyn- 
genefious  flower,  oppofed  to  the  marginal,  or  radiant  part. 
The  difle  is  either  flat,  as  in  the  Ox-eye,  or  Chryfanthemum , 
or  conical,  as  in  the  Daify.  Its  colour  is  almoft  univerfaliy 
yellow  ; fometimes  white,  as  in  Achillea , in  which  cafe,  the 
radius  alfo  is  white,  or  reddilh.  “ No  iultance  is  known  of 
yellow  rays  with  a white,  red,  or  blue  difle.”  Sm.  Introd. 
to  Botany,  303. 
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Difk  is  a'.fo  ufed  for  the  middle  part  of  the  upper  furface 
of  a leaf,  exclufive.of  all  lobe°,  fegments,  or  indentations, 

DISKO  Bay,  ill  Geography , a large  bay  of  Greenland, 
feparating  the  main  land  from  the  ifland  of  Diflto  ; in  which 
bay  there  is  a multitude  of  f nall  iflands  the  principal  being 
the  Weft,  Whale,  Green,  Dog,  and  Dunk  iflands.  Some 
of  thefe  are  extended  eaftwards  as  far  as  Spiring  bay,  and 
fome  northwards  to  Diflco  ifland.  N.  lat.  68' — 70°.  W. 
long,  about  450  46'.  The  whole  bay  is  about  160  leagues 
in  circumference.  The  land  is  high,  flat  above,  and  covered 
with  ice.  Beneath,  near  the  (hips’  road,  the  country  is  flat 
and  level.  The  Dutch  maps  intimate,  that  on  a place  they 
call  Schaus,  good  coals  have  been  found,  but  they  were 
never  ufed,  On  this  ifland  are  many  rein-deer,  which  are 
found  on  no  other  illar.d.  The  water  between  this  and  the 
firm  land  is  called  Waigat,  and  is  fix  leagues  broad.  The 
fishery  in  the  hay  is  the  belt  in  the  whole  country  ; in  the 
winter,  when  the  water  of  the  bay  is  frozen,  the  Green- 
landers take  a multitude  of  feals  on  the  ice,  and  in  the  fpring 
they  catch  frnall  whaler,  and  fometimes  large  ones.  Many 
Dutch  whale  fullers  have  formerly  been  accuftomed  to 
vifit  this  place  every  year.  Dilko  bay  is  the  molt  populous 
place  on  the  coaft,  except  tbofe  parts  fartheft  to  the  fouth, 
where  110  colonies  have  been  eftablifhed.  Diflco  is  alfo  the 
belt  place  for  trade.  Several  colonies  were  eftablifhed  by 
the  Moravian  miffionaries,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  bay,  from 
the  year  1734,  to  the  year  1758.  The  Greenlanders  of 
D flco  fay,  that  the  country  is  inhabited  for  209  leagues 
upward,  that  is,  as  far  as  the  73th  degree,  but  very  thinly  ; 
for  though  there  is  plenty  of  eider-fowls,  white  bears,  feals, 
and  whales,  yet  no  perfon  wiftied  to  live  there  for  a long 
time,  on  account  of  the  tedious  melancholy  winter  nights. 
They  alfo  were  in  want  of  food  and  iron,  which  they  pro- 
cured in  barter  from  the  Southlanders  for  unicorn-horn. 
The  land  was  nothing  but  dreary  rock  and  ice,  and  did 
not  produce  fo  much  grafs  as  they  ufed  in  their  fhoes,  and, 
therefore,  they  were  under  a neceffity  of  bartering  alfo 
for  grafs.  Inftead  of  making  their  houfes  with  wood-work 
and  turf,  they  make  thsm  with  the  horn  of  unicorn-fifh,  clay, 
and  feal-flcins.  The  land  is  faid  to  ftretch  N.W.,  towards 
America,  and  is  fenced  with  many  iflands.  Here  and 
there,  it  is  faid,  there  are  ftones  Handing  eredl,  with  arms 
extended,  like  the  guide-pofts  in  our  country.  Fear  has 
fuggefted  to  the  inhabitants,  that  there  Hands  a great 

Kablunak,”  or  European,  on  a certain  hill,  to  whom  they 
'offer  a piece  of  whale-bone  when  they  pafs  by.  A milfionary 
reports,  that  in  Dlko  bay,  on  a point  which  the  whale- 
fifhers  fay  is  300  fathom  deep,  feveral  ice  mountains  have 
flood  fall  for  many  years  ; one  of  which  they  call  the  city 
of  Harlem,  and  another,  Amfterdam.  Sometimes  they 
faften  their  fhips  to  them,  and  unload  their  train-barrels  on 
the  flat  ice.  Crantz’3  Hift.  of  Greenland,  vol.  i. 

DISLOCATION,  in  Geology,  fignifies  the  difplace- 
ments  of  the  parts  of  mountains,  and  the  pieces  of  the  ftrata 
of  the  eatth,  from  the  fituation  which  the  fame  once  occu- 
pied, when  in  contadft  with  each  other.  The  fifTures,  faults, 
flips  dykes,  troubles,  hitches,  traps,  rifts,  breaks,  loads, 
veins,  knots,  &c.  which  occafion  thefe  diflocations,  are  evi- 
dent fractures  of  the  matters  compofing  the  cruft  of  the 
earth,  after  the  fame  had  affumed  a folid  form,  and  their 
edges,  in  moil  inftances,  prefent  evidence  of  the  mod  violent 
mechanical  aSion,  and  rubbing  againft  each  other  (Philofo- 
phical  Magazine,  xxviii.  p.  120.)  indicating  their  having 
frequently  Aid,  or  ground  againft  each  other,  even  where  no 
alteration  in  the  level  of  the  diflocated  parts  of  the  ftrata  are 
Dow  obferva’ole.  See  Continent,  Denudation,  &c. 
DISLOCATION,  in  Surgery . gee  Lv^ATJQN, 
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DISMAL,  in  Geography,  a fwamp  of  N.  America,  in 
the  townihip  of  Milton,  Lincoln  county,  Maine. 

Dismal  Swamp,  called  the  “ Great  Dlfmal,”  in  order  to 
diftioguifli  it  from  another  fwamp  called  Difmal.  in  Currituck 
county,  is  a very  large  bog,  extending  from  N.  to  S.  near 
30  miles,  and  from  E.  to  W.  at  a medium,  about  10  miles  ; 
partly  in  Virginia,  and  partly  in  N.  Carolina.  Five  naviga- 
ble rivers,  befides  creeks,  rife  from  it  ; two  run  into  Virgi- 
nia, viz.  the  S.  branch  of  Elizabeth,  and  S.  branch  of  Nan- 
femond  river  ; and  three  into  N.  Carolina,  viz.  North  river. 
North-weft  river,  and  Perquimons.  The  heads  of  thefe 
rivers  lie  concealed  in  the  Difmal,  as  no  figns  of  them  appear 
above  ground,  and  therefore  the  fwamp  from  which  they 
originate  mull  be  amply  fupplied  either  from  fubterraneous 
itores,  or  by  the  water  that  drains  into  it  from  the  high  lands. 
The  lkirts  of  the  fwamp  towards  the  N.  E.  are  overgrown 
with  retds,  10  or  12  feet  high,  interfperfed  every  where 
with  bamboo  briars.  Among  thefe  grows  here  and  there 
a cyprefs,  or  a white  cedar.  Towards  the  S.  end  is  a 
large  traft  of  reeds,  which  being  conftantly  green  and  waving 
in  the  wind,  is  called  the  green  fea.  In  many  parts,  efpe- 
cially  on  the  borders,  is  found,  in  abundance,  an  ever-green 
ftirub,  called  the  gall-bufh,  from  its  bearing  a berry,  which 
dyes  a black  colourlike  the  gall  of  an  oak.  No  beaft,  bird, 
reptile,  or  inled,  approaches  this  horrible  defert.  The 
noxious  vapours  that  afcend  from  it  infeft  the  air  about  it, 
and  occafion  agues  and  other  diftempers  to  the  neighbouring- 
inhabitants.  This  dreadful  fwamp  was  judged  impaflable, 
till  the  line,  dividing  Virginia  from  N.  Carolina,  was  carried 
through  it,  in  N.  lat.  36°  28',  in  the  year  1728,  by  order  of 
king  George  II.  ; the  men  employed  were  not  without  ap- 
pre'nenfion3  of  being  ftarved,  as  they  were  ten  days  in  accom- 
plifhing  the  work.  This  fwamp  is  chiefly  owned  by  two 
companies,  viz.  the  Virginia  company,  of  which  Grn.  Wa(h~ 
ington  was  one,  owning  100,000  acres,  and  the  N.  Carolina 
company,  which  owns  40,000  acres.  In  the  midft  of  the 
fwamp  is  a lake,  about  feven  miles  long,  called  “Drummond’s 
pond,”  whofe  waters  difeharge  themfelves  into  Pafquotank. 
river,  that  empties  into  Albemarle  found,  and  on  the  north, 
into  Elizabeth  and  Nanfemond  rivers,  which  fall  into  James 
river.  A navigable  canal  is  forming  in  order  to  connect  the 
navigable  water  of  Pafquotank  and  Elizabeth  river,  through 
a dittance  of  about  14  miles.  This  canal  will  open  an  in- 
land navigation  from  the  head  of  Chefapeak  bay,  including 
all  the  rivers  in  Virginia,  to  George-town  in  S.  Carolina  ;. 
and  when  the  fliort  canal  from  Elk  river  to  Chriftiana  creek 
is  opened,  the  communication  will  extend  to  Philadelphia 
and  the  other  parts  connedled  with  Delaware  river.  Morfe. 

DISMASTED,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  the  ftate  of  a 
fhip,  when  (he  has  loft  her  malts  by  engagement  or  bad 
weather. 

DISMEMBERED,  in  Heraldry,  is  applied  to  birds  that 
have  neither  feet  nor  legs ; as  alfo  to  Hons  and  other  animals, 
whofe  members  are  feparated.  See  Membered. 

DISMES,  Dccimce,  in  our  Law  Books , tithes.  See 
Tithe. 

DISMISS,  in  a Military  Sen/e,  relates  to  the  difeharge 
of  an  officer  from  the  king’s  fervice.  This  is  occafionally 
rendered  highly  difgraceful,  as  well  as  injurious  in  a pecu- 
niary fenfe,  by  a prohibition  againft  the  party  being  re-ad- 
mitted to  any  military  .fituation ; in  fuch  cafe  the  fentence 
ordinarily  runs,  “ to  be  difmifled  and  rendered  incapable 
of  ferving  his  majeftv  in  any  military  capacity.”  This  diftinc- 
tion  has  been  rendered  highly  neceffary,  on  account  of  the 
circumftances  which  attended  the  late  lord  George  Sack, 
ville,  whofe  admiffion  into  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  efpecially 
into  his  majefty’s  privy  council,  was  ftrongly  eppofed,  be- 
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eaufe  he  had  been  difmiffed  by  a court  martial,  which  ad- 
judged him  to  be  d'fqualifitd  from  being  again  employed  by 
his  majcftv.  It  requires  but  little  consideration  to  decide 
the  foregoing  queftion  ; the  fenfeof  the  court  was  obvioufly 
founded  on  Ivs  lord  (hip’s  conduct  as  a foidier ; and  could 
reither  disqualify  him  as  a counfellor,  nor  as  a peer  Be- 
fides,  his  restoration  to  the  king’s  favour,  was,  in  itfelf,  tan- 
tamount to  a pardon. 

Dismiss,  is  alfo  a word  of  command  occafionally  given 
to  troops  on  a parade,  when  it  is  intended  they  fhould  retire 
to  their  barrack*,  &c. 

DISMISSION  of  a bill * in  Chancery.  If  the  plaintiff 
docs  not  attend  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  hearing,  his  bill  is 
difmiffed  with  coils.  It  may  alfo  be  difmiffed  for  want  of 
profeention,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a non-suit  at  law,  if 
he  fullers  three  terms  to  elapfe  without  moving  forward  in 
the  caufe. 

DISMOUNTING,  in  the  Military  Art , the  aft  of  un- 
horling.  Thus,  to  difmount  the  cavalry,  the  dragoons,  or 
the  like,  is  to  make  them  alight. 

To  Dismount  the  cannon , is  to  break  their  carriages, 
wheels,  and  axle-trees,  fo  as  to  render  them  unlit  for  fervice. 

Horfes  are  alfo  demounted  when  they  are  rendered  unlit 
for  fervice. 

DISNEY,  John,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Lincoln  in 
the  year  1677.  At  the  grammar  fchool  in  that  city  he  re- 
ceived the  early  part  of  his  education,  ard  afterwards  ftudied 
at  a private  academy  among  the  Diffenters,  to  whom  his  fa- 
ther was  attached.  He  was  next  entered  at  the  Middle 
Temple  with  a view  of  making  himfelf  fo  far  acquainted 
with  the  law  as  to  enable  him  to  become  refpeftable  as  a 
magiilrate  and  an  author.  The  former  charafter  he  fuf- 
tained  with  dignity  and  much  reputation  : he  was  diligent, 
dilinterefted,  and  impartial  in  his  decifions:  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part  with  thofe  who  formed  t he nrtf elves  into  a fociety 
for  the  fuppreffion  of  vice  and  immorality.  His  regard  to 
duty  gained  him  the  refpeft  of  the  wife  and  good,  and  on 
fome  cccafions  he  was  lb  gied  out  as  meriting  the  thanks  of 
the  judges  of  the  circuit  for  fer-vices  that  he  had  rendered  his 
country.  As  he  advanced  in  life,  and  after  he  had  afted  as 
a magiftrate  mere  than  20  years,  he  conceived  the  drfign  of 
becoming  a minister  in  the  church  of  England,  with  which  he 
had  communicated  from  the  time  that  he  had  attained  to 
manhood.  He  was  firlt  ordained  a deacon,  and  afterwards 
in  1719  a pried.  In  the  fame  year  he  was  prefented  with 
the  vicarage  of  Croft,  and  to  the  reftory  of  Kirby-fuper- 
Baine-,  both  in  his  native  county.  In  the  year  1722,  he 
was  inftituted  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary  in  Nottingham, 
to  which  town  he  removed  ; and  here  he  remained  till  his 
death  in  the  year  1729-30.  As  a clergyman  he  was  re- 
markably attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  prof  effion,  and  his  own 
conduft  was  in  complete  unifon  with  the  precepts  which  he 
delivered  as  the  rule  ol  life  : he  was  admired  as  a preacher  ; 
refpefted  and  beloved  as  a man.  He  publifhed  many  works ; 
and  left  behind  him  Hill  more  in  MS. ; of  thefe  we  have  a 
full  account  in  the  Biograpnia  Britannica,  to  which  our 
readers  mull  be  referred  for  more  particulars  relating  to 
this  excellent  man.  Biog.  Brit. 

DISNIA,  or  Dissima,  in  Geography , an  Hand  or  pe- 
ninfula  of  Japan,  on  a rock  of  which  the  Dutch  had 
formerly  their  faftory,  and  from  which  they  carried  on  a con- 
siderable trade. 

It  is  feparated  from  the  city  of  Nanguazak  only  by  a 
river  and  a wall,  which  divides  the  traders  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  town.  The  iflarid  is  about  two  miles 
in  compafs  ; and  no  Dutchman  was  allowed  to  flir  out  of  it, 
during  the  whole  time  of  his  Hay,  or  about  nine  months  in 
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the  year,  without  danger  of  being  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
guards,  which  were  fet  over  them,  and  guarded  the  bridge 
over  the  river  that  parted  them  from  the  city.  They 
were  not  permitted  to  converfe  either  with  the  guards, 
or  with  any  natives,  except  fuch  as  were  appointed  by  the 
governor  as  faftors,  brokers,  or  to  lome  other  fuch  office. 
They  were  not  fullered  to  have  a lighted  candle  in  their  houfes, 
any  more  than  on  ffiip  board  ; and  it  the  centinels  heard  any 
uncommon  noife,  or  perceived  any  dilurbance  among  them, 
they  gave  immediate  notice  of  it  by  blowing  a horn  ; 
upon  which  a party  was  difpatched  by  the  governor,  with  am 
officer  at  their  head,  to  inquire  into  the  occaiion  of  it,  and 
either  punifh,  or,  at  leaft,  feverely  threaten  the  offenders. 
During  the  lix  weeks  of  open  trade,  great  numbers  of  Ja- 
panefe  came  into  the  iflarid,  and  put  up  their  rich  booths, 
furni filed  with  all  manner  of  merchandize.  They  amufed 
themfelves  with  gaming,  drinking,  and  converting  with, 
handfome  young  women  procured  from  the  Bayos,  or  Ja~ 
panefe  lords,  who  thought  it  no  difgrace  to  their  dignity  to 
trade  with  Itrangers  in  that  fort  of  commodity. 

DISORDERLY  Houses.  See  Nusance, 

Disorderly  Perfons.  See  Vagabonds. 

DISORIENTATED,  from  dis,  and  oriens,  ea ft,  a term 
applied  to  a thing  that  is  turned,  or  removed  from  the  eaft, 
to  which  it  was  originally  directed. 

But  the  word  is  mod  frequently  ufed  in  a figurative  fenfe, 
for  the  difconcerting,  or  putting  a man  out  of  his  way  or 
clement. 

Andrew  Marvel  ufes  the  word  difoccidentated  inftead 
of  diforientated  : Geneva  had  difoccidentated  our  geogra- 
pher. 

DISPARAGEMENT,  in.  Law,  was  ufed,  in  the  old 
tenures,  for  the  matching  an  heir,  &c.  in  marriage,  below 
his  or  her  degree  or  condition  ; or  againlx  the  rules  of  de~- 
cency. 

The  word  is  a compound  of  the  privative  particle  dis , and 
par,  equal. 

DISPART,  in  Gunnery,  is  ufed  for  fetting  a mark  on  the 
muzzle-ring  of  a piece  of  ordnance  ; fo  that  a fight-line, 
taken  upon  the  top  of  the  bale  ring  againd  the  touch- 
hole,  by  the  mark  let  on  or  near  the  muzzle,  may  be  pa- 
rallel to  the  axis  of  the  concave  cylinder.  The  common 
way  of  doing  which,  is,  to  take  the  two  diameters  of  the 
bafe  ring,  and  of  the  place  where  the  difpart  is  to  Hand,, 
and  divide  the  difference  between  them  into  two  equal  parts, 
one  of  which  will  be  the  length  of  the  difpart,  which 
is  fet  cn  the  gun  with  wax  or  pitch,  or  failened  there 
with  a piece  of  twine  or  marlin  : but  an  inftrument  may. 
be  made  to  do  it  to  all  poffible  nicety.  See  Line  of 
Direction. 

Dispart  Frontlet.  See  Frontlet. 

DISPATCH,  (from  the  French  depeche,  which  induced 
Johnfon  to  write  it  defpatch.)  is  a letter  on  important  Hate 
affairs,  fent  with  particular  care  and  expedition  by  a trust- 
worthy perion,  appointed  for  that  fpecial  purpofe.  The 
perfons  generally  appointed  to  be  the  bearers  of  difpatches 
in  England  are  called  king’s  meflengers ; in  France  and 
Germany,  couriers.  But  when  a letter  of  particular  im- 
portance is  confided  in  Germany  to  a poftillion  of  the  poll, 
office,  or  to  any  fpecial  meffenger  fent  exprefs  on  horfeback, 
fuch  a perfon  iscalied  an  eltafelte,  corruptly  eine  ftafette,  in 
Englifh  an  exprefs. 

DISPAUPER.  When  any  p?rfon  by  reafon  of  his  po- 
verty, is  admitted  to  fue  in  forma  pauperis  ; if  afterwards, 
before  the  fuit  be  ended,  the  fame  party  have  any  land  or 
perfonal  efcate  fall  to  him,  or  that  the  court,  wherein  his 
fuit  is  depending,  think  lit  for  that,  or  fome  other  reafon, 
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to  take  away  the  privilege  from  him,  he  is  then  faid  to  be 
difpaupered.  Sre  Costs. 

DISPENSARY,  an  inftitution  for  the  relief  of  the  fick 
poor  with  medical  advice  and  neceffary  drugs,  &c.;  about 
twenty  of  wh'ch  are  eftabliftud  in  London,  and  fupporred 
by  voluntary  contributions.  One  or  more  phyficians  and 
furgeons  attend  daily  at  each  difpenfary,  and  prefcribe  for 
the  medicines,  which  are  diftributed  gratuitoufly  ; and  after- 
wards, thofe  patients  who  cannot  meet  the  medical  attend- 
ants at  the  inftitution  are  vifted  by  them  at.  their  own  habita- 
tions. In  the  latter  refpedt,  it  is  obvious,  that  a well  con- 
thnfted  difpenfary  has  the  advantage  over  an  bofpital  of 
adminifttring  comfort  and  relief  to  poor  Emilies,  withont 
mingling  them  with  difeafed  and  dying  ftrangers,  or  fepa- 
rating  them  from  their  neared  relatives.  But,  as  there  are 
numerous  cafes  of  individuals  too  poor  to  maintain  thern- 
feives  during  ficknefs,  or  who  are  in  a Hate  to  need  fome 
chirurgical  operation  which  cannot  well  be  done  at  home,  the 
practice  of , a difpenfary  mull,  in  fuch  inftances,  give  place 
to  the  accommodations  of  an  hofpital.  (See  Hospital.) 
In  fome  difpenfaries  three  thoufand  patients  are  relieved  an- 
nually ; fo  that,  probably,  not  fewer  than. 40 .000  poor  perfons 
receive  the  benefit  of  thofe  humane  eflabiifhments  every  year 
in  London  alone  ! 

Three  difpenlaries  have  been  inftituted  by  the  college  of 
phyficians,  the  firft  of  them  in  1696,  for  the  purpofe  of 
•vending  at  prime. coft  the  medicines  which  were  prefcribea 
for  the  fick-poor ; but  they  have  been  long  lince  abolilhed, 
and,  indeed,  are  not  now  wanted,  as  medicines  are  furnifhed 
gratis  at  other  difpenfaries 'more  recently  eftab'ifhen.  When 
we  recolleft,  that,  befides  thefe  charitable  in  (tit  e:  Lions,  there 
are  not  lefs  than  twelve  large  hofpitals  in  this  metropolis,  for 
the  reception  of  the  lick  and  maimed,  modi  of  which  are 
fupported  by  voluntary  fubfcriptions  ; we  cannot  contem- 
plate fo  much  beneficence  and  fellow-feeling,  without  admir- 
ing the  noble  effedls  produced  by  the  Protejlant  religion,  and 
which  are  mjt  found  to  the  fame  extent  in  any  other 
country. 

DISPENSATION,  in  Law,  <ffc.  a perrr.iffion  to  do 
La  ething  contrary  to  the  Handing  laws;  or  a relaxation, 
orfuipenfion  of  a law',  on  fome  juH  occafion. 

Some  confound  difpenfation  with  equity  ; but  they  are 
very  different  things;  for  equity  is  only  the  correftion, 
or  modification,  of  a law  which  is  too  general  ; but  a 
difpenfation  fufpeuds  the  obligation  of  the  law  itfelf, 
and  can,  therefore,  be  only  given  by  the  legiflative  power. 

The  king  of  France  ufed  to  grant  difpenfations  of  age  to 
fome  officers,  to  be  admitted  before  the  legal  age  : but  the 
greateft  dealer  in  difpenfations  is  the  pope,  who  claims  the 
office,  jure  divino , and  extends  it  to  every  thing  : indeed, 
the  more  fober  of  the  Romanifls  themfelves  deny  that  he 
can  give  a difpenfation  for  a thing  contrary  either  to  the 
divine  law',  or  the  law  of  nature,  and  confine  him  to  what 
is  contrary  to  pofitive  laws,  as  to  things  relating  to  fafis, 
marriages,  holding  feveral  benefices.  &c.  And  even  in  thefe 
things  they  fet  'bounds  : thus,  fay  they,  a difpenfation  in 
the  firft  degree  of  affinity,  as  that  of  father  and  daughter, 
brother  and  filler,  would  be  abufive  and  null.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain the  papal  fee  does  not  apprehend  itfelf  under  any  fuch 
fevere  refiriefionc. 

The  right  of  giving  difpenfations  they  thus  prove.  It  is 
certain  the  church  has  powrer  to  make  laws  : a power  which 
the  apoHles  themfelves  exercifed,  and  which  their  fucceffors 
have  continued  to  exercife  after  them.  Whoever  can  make 
a law,  can  annul  it  ; and  much  more,  can  he  difpenfe  with, 
it  in  certain  cafes  : the  church,  then,  may  difpenfe  with  the 


laws  itfelf  has  made,  and  we  find  it  to  have  done  accordingly’ 
in  ail  ages.  See  Praemunire. 

The  archbiffiop  of  Canterbury  has  a power,  by  Hat.  2J 
Elen.  VIII.  c.  21.  of  difpenfing  in  any  cafe,  within  the 
realm,  wherein  difpenfations,  not  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God,  were  formerly  granted  by  the  fee  of  Rome,  as  well  to 
the  king  as  to  his  fubjtdls  : but  in  extraordinary  matters, 
or  in  a cafe  that  . is  new,  the  king  and  council  are  to  be  con- 
fulted  ; and  the  difpenfation  mull  be  confirmed  under  the 
broad  feal  : and  during  the  vacancy  of  the  archbifhop’s  fee, 
the  guardian  of  the  fpiritualities  may  grant  difpenfations. 
Every  bilhop,  of  common  right,  has  the  power  of  difpenfing 
in  common  cafes. 

Dispensations  for  pluralities.  See  Chaplain  and 
Plurality. 

Dispensation  of  the  Ling,  makes  a thing  prohibited  law- 
ful to  be  done  by  the  perfon  that  has  it,  though  a thing  evil 
ir.  itfelf  will  not  admit  of  a difpenfation.  When  an  offence 
wrongs  none  but  the  king,  or  if  the  fuit  is  only  the  king’s 
for  the  breach  of  a penal  law,  that  is,  not  to  the  damage  of 
a third  perfon,  the  king  may  difpenfe  : but  in  cafe  the  fuit 
is  the  king’s,  for  the  benefit  of  another,  he  cannot.  It 
was  formerly  held,  that  the  king  might  in  many  cafes  dif- 
penfe with  penal  fiatutes,  and  the  exercife  of  this  difpenfing 
power  was  one  of  the  moft  ignominious  badges  of  flavery 
and  engines  of  tyranny,  which  ever  difgraced  and  haraffed 
this  country.  The  claim  and  exercife  of  it  are  very  ancient 
in  England  ; and  though  it  fqems  firft  to  have  been  copied 
from  papal  ufurpations,  it  may  be  traced  up  as  high  as  the 
reign  ef  Henry  III.  The  pradice  of  difpenfing  with  penal 
fiatutes  had  fo  much  prevailed,  that  parliament  itfelf  had 
more  than  once  acknowledged  this  prerogative  of  the 
crown  ; particularly  during  the  reign  of  Elenry  V.,  when 
they  enaded  the  law  againlt  aliens,  and  alfo  when  they  palled 
the  flatute  of  provifors.  (Rot.  Pari.  1 Hen.  V.)  However, 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  the  parliament  granted  the 
king  only  a temporary  power  of  difpenfing  with  the  ftatute 
of  provifors  (Rot.  Pail.  15  Rich.  II.)  ; a plain  implication, 
fays  Mr.  Hume,  that  he  had  not  of  himfelf  fuch  a prero- 
gative. In  the  23d  of  Henry  VI.  a claufe  was  inferted  in 
a ftatute,  by  which  the  king  was  difabled  from  granting  a 
difpenfation  for  a ffieriff’s  ferving  more  than  a year.  Never- 
thelcfs  the  difpenfing  power  prevailed  in  other  cafes;  and  it 
was  foon  able,  aided  by  the  fervility  of  the  courts  of  judi- 
cature, even  to  overpower  this  ftatute,  which  the  legiflature 
had  evidently  intended  to  fecure  againft  violation.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  cafe  was  brought  to  a trial  before 
all  the  judges  in  the  exchequer-chamber  ; and  it  was  decreed 
that,  notwithstanding  the  firift  claufe  above-mentioned,  the 
king  might  difpenfe  with  the  flatute.  Many  other  difpen- 
fations  of  a like  nature  may  be  produced ; not  only  fuch  as 
took  place  by  intervals,  but  fuch  as  were  uniformly  conti- 
nued. In  the  2d  of  James  I.,  a new  confultation  of  ail  the 
judges  was  held  upon  a like  queftion  ; and  this  prerogative 
of  the  crown  was  again  unanimously  affirmed.  (Coke’s 
Rep.  7.)  And  it  became  an  eftablilhed  principle  in  Eng- 
lilh  juiilprudence,  that  though  the  king  could  not  allow  of 
what  was  morally  unlawful,  he  could  permit  what  was  only 
prohibited  by  pofitive  ftatute.  Even  the  jealous  houfe  of 
commons,  fays  Hume,  which  extorted  the  petition  of  right 
from  ChaP.es  I.,  made  no  fcruple,  by  the  mouth  of  Glan- 
ville,  their  manager,  to  allow  of  the  difpenfing  power  in  its 
full  extent ; and  in  the  famous  trial  of  ffiip-money,  Hol- 
borne,  the  popular  lawyer,  had  freely,  and  in  the  moft  ex- 
plicit terms,  made  the  fame  conceffioil.  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
the  great  oracle  of  Engliffi  law,  had  not  only  concurred 
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with  all  other  lawyers  in  favour  of  this  prerogative,  but 
feems  even  to  believe  it  fo  inherent  in  the  crown,  that  an 
a£t  of  parliament  itfelf  could  not  abolifh  it.  (Rep.  12.) 
And  he  particularly  obferved,  that  no  law  can  impofc  fuch 
a difability  of  enjoying  offices  as  the  king  may  not  difpenfe 
with,  becaufe  the  king,  from  the  law  of  nature,  has  a right 
to  theftrvice  of  alibis  fubjtdls.  This  difpenfing  power  was 
exercifed  by  Charles  II.  in  his  declaration  of  indulgence  to 
dilfenters  in  1672,  but  in  the  following  year  it  was  difap- 
proved  and  condemned  by  the  houfe  of  commons.  The 
dilfenters  joined  with  other  members  of  the  houfe  in  difavow- 
ing  it,  though  it  had  been  exercifed  ia  their  favour.  Al- 
derman Love,  member  for  the  city  of  London,  declared, 
“ that  he  had  rather  go  without  his  own  defired  liberty, 
than  have  it  in  a way  fo  deftrudtive  of  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  and  the  proteftant  intereft  ; and  that  this  was  the 
fenfe  of  the  main  body  of  dilfenters at  length  the  king 
recalled  his  declaration.  King  James  II.  difpoftd  to  fhew 
favour  to  the  papiils,  and  finding  it  impracticable  to  obtain 
a legal  toleration  in  the  circumftances  of  the  nation,  in  the 
year  ; 686,  determined  to  attempt  it  by  the  difpenfing  power. 
On  this  cccafion  many  pamphlets  were  difperfed  in  favour 
of  liberty  of  confcience  ; and  fir  Roger  l’Eftrange,  with 
many  other  mercenary  writers,  were  employed  to  maintain, 
that  a power  in  the  king,  to  difpenfe  with  the  laws,  is  law. 
Moreover,  it  was  refolved,  to  have  the  determination  of  the 
judges  on  this  quedion  : and  they  all  (except  one)  gave  it 
as  their  opinion,  1.  “ That  the  laws  of  England  were  the 
king’s  laws  2.  That  it  is' an  infeparable  branch  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  kings  of  England,  as  of  all  other  fove- 
reign  princes,  to  difpenfe  with  all  penal  laws  in  particu- 
lar cafes,  and  on  particular  occafions.  3.  That  of  thefe 
reafcns  and  necffity  the  king  is  foie  judge.  4.  That  this 
is  not  a truft  now  invefted  in,  and  granted  to  the  prefent 
king,  but  the  ancient  remains  of  the  fovereign  power  of  the 
kings  of  Jcngland,  which  was  never  yet  taken  from  them,  nor 
can  be.”  Accordingly,  a difpenfation,  or  licence  office, 
was  fee  up,  where  all  who  applied  might  have  an  indulgence, 
paying  only  fifty  {hillings,  for  themfelves  and  their  families. 
Many  ndh-conformilts,  now  careffed  by  the  court  'for  very 
obvious  reafcns,  who  had  been  profecuted  for  conventicles, 
took  out  thefe  licences,  which  not  only  flopped  all  procefLs 
that  had  been  commenced,  but  gave  them  liberty  to  go 
publicly  to  meetings  for  the  future.  "Whatever  topics  law- 
yers might  find  to  defend  James’s  difpenfing  power,  the  na- 
tion thought  it  dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  to  liberty;  and  his 
refolution  of  exereifmg  it  may,  on  that  account,  be  efteemed 
no  lefs  alarming,  than  if  the  power  had  been  founded  on  the 
moll  recent  and  flagrant  ufurpation.  However,  he  was  de- 
termined to  perfevere  ; nor  was  he  deterred  by  the  reflec- 
tion, that  this  fcheme  of  indulgence  had  already  failed  in 
the  preceding  reign,  and  that  in  fuch  a government,  as  that 
of  England,  it  was  not  fufficient  that  a prerogative  be  ap- 
proved of  by  fome  lawyers  and  antiquaries  : if  it  was  con- 
demned by  the  general  voice  of  the  nation,  and  yet  was 
ftill  exeited,  the  victory  over  national  liberty  was  no  lefs 
figual  than  if  obtained  by  the  moil  flagrant  injuftice  and 
ufurpation.  Neverthelefs  in  the  following  year,  viz.  1687,  he 
iffued  his  declaration  for  liberty  of  confcience  ; and  an- 
nounced it  to  be  his  intention,  from  time  to  time,  to  grant 
his  roval  difpenfation  to  all  his  fubjetls  to  be  employed  in 
any  office,  or  place  of  truft,  either  civil  or  military,  under 
his  government.  A fimilar  declaration  was  fent  to  Scotland. 
Some  diffenters  of  the  feveral  denominations,  who  were  now 
admitted  to  ferve  in  all  offices  of  profit  and  truft,  were  thank- 
ful for  their  liberty,  and  concurred  with  others  in  addreffing 
Jiis  majefty  in  higher  {trains  than  fome  of  their  elder  and 


more  cautious  tninifters  approved.  Many  of  the  moft  re- 
fpedlable  refufed  to  join  in  them  ; and  bifhop  Burnet  ad- 
mits, that  few  concurred  in  thefe  addreffes  : and  that  the 
perfons  who  prefented  them  were  mean  and  inconfiderable. 
The  diffenters,  in  general,  both  dreaded  and  detefted  the 
difpenfing  po.wer,  whatever  prefent  benefit  might  redound 
from  it  to  themfelves.  Means  were  ufed  for  electing  a par- 
liament which  would  fanftion  the  king’s  declaration  of  in- 
dulgence, and  caufe  it  to  pafs  into  a law  ; but  amongfl 
many  others,  who  were  indifpofed  to  concur  in  the  court 
meafures,  the  diffenters,  though  they  had  been  peculiarly- 
favoured,  manifefted  either  total  indifference  or  averfion. 
Concerned  for  the  proteftant  religion,  and  dreading  the  ef- 
fedls  of  the  king’s  bigotted  attachment  to  popery,  they 
chofe  to  truft  their  liberty  to  the  mercy  of  their  proteftant 
brethren,  rather  than  receive  a legal  fecurity  of  it  under  a 
popifli  government.  Their  conduffc  difobliged  the  king  to 
a very  high  degree,  and  he  faid,  that  “ the  diffenters  were 
an  ill-natured  fort  of  people  that  could  not  be  gained.” 

The  king,  finding  little  hopes  of  fuccefs,  delayed  the  fum- 
moning  of  a parliament,  and  proceeded  fttll  in  the  exercife  of 
his  Illegal  and  arbitrary  authority.  In  1688,  he  pubiifhed  a 
fecond  declaration  of  indulgence,  almoft  in  the  fame  terms 
with  the  former;  and  he  fubjoined  an  order  that,  imme- 
diately after  divine  fervice,  it  fltould  be  read  by  the  clergy' 
iri  all  the  churches.  The  clergy  determined  not  to  comply 
with  the  royal  mandate  ; and  in  order  to  encourage  them 
in  this  refolution,  fix  prelates  conceited  the  form  of  a peti- 
ti  n to  the  kirg,  in  which,  amongfl.  other  things,  they  re- 
prtfented,  that,  as  the  declaration  of  indulgence  was 
founded  on  a prerogative,  formerly  declared  illegal  by 
parliament,  they  could  not,  in  prudence,  honour,  or  con- 
fcience, fo  far  make  themfelves  parties,  as  the  aiftribution  of 
it  all  over  the  kingdom  would  be  interpreted  to  amount 
to.  They  therefore  befought  the  king,  that  he  would  not 
infill  upon  their  reading  the  declaration.  The  confequence 
is  well  known.  The  bifhops  were  fummoned  before  the 
council  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  It  is  befides  our  pur- 
pofe  in  this  place  to  givevin  detail  thofe  farther  violent  pro- 
ceedings of  king  James,  which  accelerated  the  revolution. 
But  adverting  to  the  immediate  fubject  of  this  article  we 
fhall  only  obferve,  that  by  ftatute  1 W.  & M.  c.  2.  it  is  de- 
clared, that  the  fufpending  or  difpenfing  w ith  laws  by  regai 
authority,  without  the  confent  of  parliament,  is  illegal; 
it  is  alfo  a maxim  in  law,  that  it  requires  the  fame 
{Length  to  diffolve  as  to  create  an  obligation.  See  Black!!. 
Com.  voi.  i.  and  vol  iv.  Neal’s  Hill."  of  the  Puritans, 
vol.  i.  See  Prerogative. 

Dispensation  by  non  ebjlante.  See  Non-obstante. 

Dispensation,  in  Pharmacy,  the  difpofition  and  ar- 
rangement or  feveral  medicines,  either  fimple  or  compound, 
all  weighed  in  their  proper  dofes,  or  quantities,  in  order 
to  be  employed  in  the  making  of  a compofilion. 

Dispensations,  Divine,  in  Theology , otherwife  called 
the  works  and  ways  of  God,  denote  thole  Ichemes  or  methods 
which  are  deviled  and  purfued  by  the  wiidum  and  goodn.fs 
of  God,  in  order  to  rr.anifeft  his  perfections  and  will  to  man- 
kind, for  the  purpofes  of  their  inftruftipn,  difeipline,  re- 
formation, and  advancement  in  rectitude  of  temper  and  con- 
duct, in  order  to  promote  their  happinefs.  Thefe  are  the 
grand  ends  of  the  divine  difpenfations ; and  in  their  aptitude 
to  promote  thefe  ends  confifts  their  peculiar  excellence.  The 
works  or  conftitutions  of  nature  are,  in  a general  fenfe, 
divine  difpenfations,  by  which  God  condefcends  to  difplay 
to  us  his  being  and  attributes,  and  thus  to  lead  us  to  the 
acknowledgment,  adoration,  love,  and  dutiful  obedience  of 
our  creator,  father,  and  benefactor.  But  befide3  the  general 
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conflitution  of  nature,  there  is  a variety  of  other  difpen ra- 
tions, which  more  immediately  pertain  to  mankind,  and  in 
which  they  are  more  tfpecially  intereded.  Such  are  their 
being  born  of  parents  for  (applying  the  feveral  generations 
of  the  world,  whence  refnlt  fundry  relations  and  duties; 
their  being  fudained  by  food,  covered  and  flickered  by 
ciothes  and  habitations,  healed  by  phyficians,  and  taught 
by  the  learned  and  fkilful ; their  forming  of  focieties  for  mu- 
tual convenience  and  comfort;  and  the  mditution  of  govern- 
ment, or  the  fubordination  of  feme  to  the  authority  of 
others,  for  preferring  good  order,  for  the  protection  of  vir- 
tue, and  the  reftraint  and  punifhment  of  vice.  Moreover, 
wars,  pellilence,  famine,  earthquakes,  perfonal  and  natural 
calamities,  and  iimilar  events,  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
divine  appointments  or  difpenfations ; fome  of  which  are 
defigned  for  the  exercife  of  our  rational  and  moral  powers 
in  a courfe  of  right  condudl;  fome  for  difeipiine,  correction, 
and  reformation  ; but  none  merely  for  destruction,  except 
where  reformation  cannot  be  effected.  But  the  facredfcrip- 
tures  reveal  and  record  other  difpenfations  of  divine  provi- 
dence, which  have  been  diredled  to  the  promotion  of  the 
religious  principles,  moral  conduit,  and  true  happinc-fs  of 
mankind.  Thefe  have  varied  in  feveral  ages  of  the  world, 
and  ha  ’e  been  adapted  by  the  wifdom  and  gcodnefs  of  Gcd 
to  the  c.Vcumftances  of  his  intelligent  and  accountable  crea- 
tures. In  this  fenfe  the  various  revelations  which  God  has 
communicated  to  mankind  at  different  periods,  an'd  the  means 
he  has  ufed,  as  occafion  has  required,  for  their  difeipiine  and 
improvement,  have  been  judly  denominated  divine  difpenfa- 
tions. Accordingly,  we  read  in  the  works  of  theological 
writers  of  the  various  difpenfations  of  religion,  as  they  ex- 
iked  before  and  after  the  fall  of  man,  that  of  the  patriarchs, 
that  of  Mofes,  that  of  Chrift,  called  the  difpenfation  of 
grace,  the  perfection  and  ultimate  object  of  every  other  ; 
all  of  which  were  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  human 
race  at  thefe  feveral  periods  ; all  of  thefe  in  tegular  fuc- 
cefiicm  mutually  connected  and  preparatory  one  to  the  other  ; 
and  all  fubfervient  to  the  defign  of  meliorating  the  world, 
and  of  contributing  to  the  perftdlion  and  happinefs  of  its 
rational  and  moral  inhabitants.  See  Covenant  and  Re- 
velation. 

DISPENSATORY,  in  Medicine , is  fynonymous  to  the 
word  Pharmacopoeia , and  fignifies  a colledlion  of  formularies 
or  directions  for  the  ufe  of  apothecaries.  Many  private 
praftitioners  have  written  and  pu'olifhed  difpenfatories ; but 
thofe  which  are  of  greated  authority,  have  been  compofed 
by  colleges  or  authorized  bodies  of  medical  men.  Thus, 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  we  have  the  London,  the  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  Dublin  pharmacopoeia  or  difpenfatory  ; the 
former  being  of  moll  authority  in  England  and  Wales,  the 
next  in  Scotland,  and  the  lad  in  Ireland.  Neverthelefs,  it  is 
lawful  for  apothecaries  to  ufe  either  or  all  cf  them,  as  they 
may  judge  fit ; only,  it  is  required,  when  they  deviate  from 
the  eifablilhed  pharmacopoeia,  that  they  do  fo  by  the  fpe- 
cial  direClion  or  prefeription  of  fome  learned  phyfleian.” 
(See  Pharmacopoeia.)  The  completed  work  of  this 
kind  now  extant  in  this  kingdom,  is  that  of  Dr.  Duncan, 
Jun.,  entitled,  “The  Edinburgh  New  Difpenfatory,”  which 
includes  the  lated  editions  of  the  three  authorized  pharma- 
copoeias in  one  volume. 

Although  the  apothecaries  of  London  are  enjoined,  under 
his  Majedy’s  difpleafure,  to  keep  all  the  fimple  and  com- 
pound remedies  preferibed  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  royal 
college  of  phyficians,  and  not  to  vary  from  them  of  their 
own- accord,  it  is  a faCl  that  all  the  apothecaries  do  iiever- 
thelefs  prelcribe  daily  for  their  patients,  without  regarding 
the  formula:  of  the  college  ! But  a much  more  lamentable 


fad  is  this,  that  any  pc-rfon  who  chufes,  however  ignorant 
and  unfkilfu!  lie  is  in  phy fie,  may  ftt  up  as  a druggid  or 
an  apothecary,  and  then  may  pradife  as  a phyfician,  i.  e> 
he  may  attend  the  fick  and  adminifier  wh.  lever  medicines 
he  will  ; which,  indeed,  is  done  continually  by  hundreds  of 
illiterate  men  in  the  metropolis  and  clfevvhere,'  without  being 
puniftiable  by  law  ! The  vad  quantities  of  iicenfcd  quack 
medicines  fold  annu  illy,  are  compounded  by  ignorant  men  or 
women  (with  very  uw  exceptions),  to  the  great  profit  of 
the  revenue  and  the  certain  detriment  of  his  maj- fly’s  fub- 
jcdls;  proving  how  little  avail  are  the  ftatutes  of  the  col- 
lege for  preventing  pharmaceutical  abufes,  Sec.  ! The  full 
difpenfatory,  fays  Beckmann,  (Hid.  Invent,  vcl.  ii.)  was 
drawn  up  by  Valerius  Cordus,  or  at  lead  bis  was  the  firft 
made  known  by  the  approbation  of  public  magiftrates. 
Haller  has  remarked  one  older;  but  it  is  now  known  only 
from  the  title  mentioned  by  Maittsire.  ( Biblioth.  Bot.  i. 
p.  244.)  Cordus,  however,  appears  to  have  fird  ufed  the 
word  difpen fatonum  for  a collection  of  receipts,  containing 
diredions  how  to  prepare  the  medicines  mod  in  ufe.  Some 
have  faid  that  the  book  of  Cordus  was  improved  and  en» 
larged  by  Mat' hiolus.  But  Beckmann  fays,  that  this  is  a 
midake,  and  that  the  error  feems  to  have  arifn  from  the 
Chriflian  name  of  Matthias  Lobelius,  which  Hands  in  the 
title  of  fome  editions,  becaufe  his  annotations  are  added  to 
them. 

DISPERIS,  in  Botany , (from  oij,  double,  and  imipa,  a 
pouch , becaufe  the  two  lateral  leaves  of  the  calyx  are  each 
farnifhed  with  a little  fpur-like  bag  or  cavity,  which  makes 
a part  of  the  generic  character,)  Swartz.  Orchid.  3S.  t.  r. 
f.  F.  Wiild.  Sp.  Pi.  v.  4.  59.  Clafs  and  order,  Gynahdria 
Monandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Or  chide  a. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  three  leaves;  the  upper  one 
eredl  and  vaulted,  forming  a lort  of  helmet  with  the  two 
petals;  the  two  lateral  ones  fpreading  horizontally,  each 
furnifhed  with  a central  pouch  or  fpur  pointing  downwards. 
Cor.  Petals  two,  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  dilated  upwards, 
abrupt,  (heltered  by  the  upper  calyx-leaf.  Nedtary  or  lip 
proceeding  from  the  bafe  of  the  dyle,  ercdl,  tapering  at  the' 
lower  part,  attached  to  the  organs  of  impregnation,  rc-, 
flexed  at  the  top  under  the  helmet.  Siam,  and  Pi/1.  Ger- 
men  inferior,  oblong,  fomewhat  obovate;  dyle  very  fliort  ; 
digma  in  front  near  the  anther.  Anther  attached  to  the 
top  of  the  dyle,  eredl  or  reclining,  oblong,  of  two  cells, 
covered  with  a veil  which  bears  at  its  margin  on  each  fide 
in  front,  a little  carti!ag;nous  fpiral  appendage  ; pollen  ob- 
long,  glutinous,  its  dalks  glued  to  the  tips  of  the  appendages 
of  the  veil.  Peric.  Caplule  of  one  cell,  with  three  angles 
and  three  valves,  burlling  at  the  angles.  Seeds  numerous, 
minute,  roundifh,  each  with  a membranous  integument. 

Ed.  Ch.  Calyx  fpreading  ; its  two  lateral  leaves  horizon- 
tal, fomewhat  (purred.  Lip  from  the  bafe  of  the  flyle, 
eredl,  connedled  with  the  organs  of  impregnation.  Anther 
covered  with  a veil  bearing  two  fpiral  appendages  in  front. 

Five  fpecies  of  this  genus  are'  enumerated  by  Swartz 
copied  by  Willdenow.  1.  D.  capenjis  (Arethufa  capen'ds; 
Linn.  Supp.  405.  Thunb.  Prod.  3.),  a native  of  the 
Table  mountain  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  “ Stalk 
bearing  two  lanceolate  leaves,  and  one  flower.”  This  is  a 
pretty  plant,  about  a foot  high,  with  a purple  flower  re- 
markable for  its  long-pointed  ipreadirg  calyx.  2.  D.  v'tllofa. 
(Arethufa  villofa;  Linn.  Suppl.  405.  Thunb.  Prod.  3.) 
“ Stern  with  two  leaves  and  one  flower.  Bradlea  and  ger- 
men  hairy.  Leaves  ovate  inclining  to  heart-fhaped,  fmooth . 
beneath,  fringed  at  the  margin.”  This  grows  alfo  at  the 
Cape,  and  is  faid  by  the  younger  Linnaeus  to  look  like  a 
Commelina.  3.  D,  cueullata.  Swartz.  Orchid,  4c.  Willd. 
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Sp.  PI.  V,  4>  £[5.  “ Stem  with  two  leaves  and  one  flower. 
Germen  fmooth.  Leaves  oblong,  downy  beneath,  as  well 
as  the  bradea.”  Native  of  the  Cape.  4.  D.  fecunda. 
(Arethufa  fecunda  ; Thunb.  Prod.  3.  Ophrys  circumflexa  ; 
Linn.  So.  PI.  1344.)  “ Stem  with  two  linear  leaves,  and 

many  flowers  leaning  one  way.”  This  grows  alfo  at  the 
Cape,  and  bears  feveral  yeliowifh  green  flowers,  whofe 
white  veils  and  their  twifted  appendages  are  very  confpi- 
cuous,  3.  D.  cordata.  Swartz.  Ore  hid.  41.  Willd.  60. 
4i  Stem  with  two  heart-fhaped  fmooth  leaves,  and  many  fe- 
parate  flowers.”  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Mauritius. 
Flowers  yeliowifh,  four  or  five  in  a fort  of  corymbus,  with 
an  ovate  bradea  to  each.  To  thefe  we  are  enabled  to  add 
a non-defeript  fpecies.  6.  I),  oppofitifolia . “ Seem  with  two 
oppofite  ovate  fmooth  leaves,  and  feveral  bradeated  flowers.” 
Native  of  the  ifle  de  Buurbon,  communicated  by  Dr.  Smith 
from  the  Linnsean  herbarium.  Root  tuberous.  Stem  a Ipan 
high.  Leaves  above  an  inch  long,  oppofite,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ftem,  fpreading,  obfeurely  five-ribbed.  Flowers 
three  or  four  in  a bradeated  fpike,  yeliowifh.  Bradeas  el- 
liptical. 

DISPERSE,  in  Military  Language.  To  difperfe  a body 
of  men,  in  the  heat  of  an  engagement,  and  to  rally  them,  fo 
as  to  take  advantage  of  an  enemy  fcattering  in  purfuit,  or 
leaving  a ffrong  poit  for  that  purpofe,  is  a ftratagem  which 
has  been  retorted  to  at  times  with  peculiar  fuccefs.  Being, 
however,  extremely  hazardous,  it  fhould  only  be  pradifed 
with  well  difeiplined  troops,  and  by  previous  notice  ; when 
the  fignal  to  rally  fhould  iikewile  be  communicated  to  every 
individual.  In  order  to  deceive  the  enemy  more  effeduaily, 
it  is  common  to  attack  him  in  his  entrenchments  with  great 
{hew  of  vigor,  and  in  the  height  of  the  conflid  to  beat  the 
retreat  ; on  this  the  affailants  fhould  retire  in  feeming  dif- 
order,  but  with  fttidied  attention  to  the  objed  in  view.  If 
it  be  pradicable  to  lead  the  enemy  beyond  fome  old  build- 
ing, or  coppice,  or  hedge-row,  behind  which  fome  men 
could  be  placed  in  ambufh,  the  efiedt  will  be  confiderably 
encreafed  ; both  by  encreafing  the  furprize,  and  panic,  and 
by  placing  the  enemy  between  two  fires.  It  ought,  however, 
to  be  always  carried  in  mind,  that  when  once  foldiers  turn 
their  backs,  they  lofe  fomething  of  their  confidence  ; and 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  them  to  face  about  at 
the  proper  moment.  This  device  is  bell  calculated  for 
rangers,  rifle-men,  and  other  light  corps. 

DISPERSION  of  Light,  in  Optics,  denotes  the  enlarge- 
ment of  a pencil  or  beam  of  light,  which  is  produced  by  its 
paffage  from  one  medium  into  another,  and  this  enlargement 
arifes  from  the  nature  of  the  medium  ; but  there  is  an  en- 
largement of  light,  which  atifes  from  the  form  of  the  me- 
dium, and  which  is  not  comprehended  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  prefent  article.  We  fhall  briefly  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  diftindion. 

When  a beam  of  light,  (fuch,  for  inltance,  as  proceeds  from 
the  fun,  and  comes  into  a room  through  a hole  in  a window 
fhutter)  is  received  upon  a concave  lens,  and  a fheet  of  pa- 
per is  placed  to  receive  it  on  the  other  fide  of,  and  at  a lit- 
tle diftance  from,  the  lens  5 the  luminous  fpot,  which  is 
thereby  formed  upon  the  paper,  will  be  found  much  larger 
in  diameter  than  the  diameter  of  the  hole  in  the  fhutter 
through  which  the  light  enters  ; the  reafon  of  which  is,  that 
on  account  of  the  concavity  of  the  furface  of  the  lens,  every 
part  of  the  beam  of  light,  excepting  the  very  axis  of  it,  falls 
obliquely  upon  the  furface  of  the  lens,  and  is  bent  from,  the 
axis  of  it,  in  confequence  of  which  it,  the  beam  of  light, 
proceeds  in  a diverging  diredion  from  the  lens  to  the  paper, 
and  necefLrily  forms  an  enlarged  fpot  upon  the  latter. 
Now  this  enlargement,  being  the  effed  of  the  peculiar 
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figure  of  the  lens,  is  not  confidered  under  the  prefent  ar. 
tide. 

When  a beam  of  light  pafifes  not  in  a perpendicular,  but 
in  ah  oblique  diredion  from  one  medium  into  another  me- 
dium of  a different  nature,  fuch  as  from  air  into  water,  or 
into  glafs,  &c.  its  ftraight  diredion  is  deflroyed,  viz.  it  is 
bent  to  a certain  degree,  and  this  bending  is  called  the  re- 
fradion of  light } but  befides  its  being  bent,  the  beam  of 
light  is  fpread  in  a fedoral  form,  and  is  divided  into  coloured 
ftripes  (fee  the  articles  Light  and  Refraction  ) Now 
this  fpreading,  which  feems  to  arife  from  the  nature  of  the 
medium,  is  called  the  difperfion , or  diffipation,  of  light,  and  is 
the  objed  of  our  prefent  confideration.  The  following 
illuflration  will  render  the  nature  of  it  more  evident. 

Lei  H {Plate- IV.  Optics,  fig.  7.)  reprefen t a fmal!  beam  of 
the  fun’s  light,  which  pafl'es  through  the  tube  I,  and  fslis  ob- 
liquely at  C,  upon  the  furface  AD,  of  the  refrading  medium 
A B D G,  be  it  water,  or  glafs,  or  other  tranfparent  fubftance. 
Let  a circle  of  any  diameter  be  drawn  round  the  centre  C, 
cutting  the  beam  of  light  at  O.  Draw  the  perpendicular 
H N through  C.  The  beam  of  light,  by  its  falling  obliquely 
upon  the  furface  of  the  water  at  C,  will  be  refraded,  viz . 
will  be  bent,  from  it3  ftraight  diredion  C P,  into  the  more 
inclined  diredion  C s,  and  will  at  the  fame  time  be  fpread 
into  the  iedora!  fnape  r CD,  which  is  called  the  difperfion  of 
the  light.  This  fedor  r C t is  itfelf  divided  into  f mailer 
fedora  of  different  colours;  viz.  next  to  the  upper  line  Cr, 
the  colour  is  red,  and  thence  the  light  gradually  degene- 
rates into  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet, 
which  is  nearefl  to  the  lower  boundary  C t.  All  this  may 
be  perceived  by  placing  a white  furface  at  the  bottom  of,  or 
within,  the  refradive  medium  ABDG. 

From  the  points  O,  r,  s,  and  t,  let  perpendiculars  be 
dropped  on  the  line  H N ; then  C s,  which  is  drawn  through 
the  middle  of  the  angle  rCt,  is  the  mean  diredion  of  the 
refraded  light,  and  s e is  its  fine,  or  the  fine  of  the  mean  angle 
of  refradion  ; O M being  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence, 
r w and  t q are  the  fines  of  the  extremes,  or  which  t q is  the 
fine  of  the  mofl  refrangible  colour,  and  r w the  fine  of  the  leafl 
refrangible  colour. 

1 It  has  been  found,  that  through  the  fame  medium,  the 
angle  of  difperfion  is  always  proportionate  to  the  mean  angle 
of  refradion,  and,  of  courfe,  when  the  mean  angle  of  re- 
fradion is  very  final!,  then  the  angle  of  difperfion  r C tT 
mufl  be  much  fmaller,  is  which  cafe  the  different  colours 
cannot  be  diftinguifhtd  ; but  when  the  angle  of  incidence 
OCM,  and  confcquently  the  mean  angle  of  refradion  jCN, 
are  confiderably  larger;  then  the  angle  rCt  of  difperfion 
will  alfo  be  large  enough  to  exhibit  the  above-mentioned  co- 
lours. 

Different  refradive  media  have  different  difperfive  powers ; 
for  inflance,  the  angle  of  incidence  OC  H,  remaining  the 
fame,  not  only  the  mean  angle  of  refradion  rCN  will  vary 
according  as  the  refradive  medium  ABDG  is  water,  or 
glafs,  or  oil,  or  diamond,  dc.  but  the  angle  of  difperfion 
j-C  t will  alfo  vary.  And  in  forne  refrading  media,  the 
mean  angle  of  refradion  is  larger,  whilft  the  angle  of  dif- 
perfion is  fmaller  ; in  other  refrading  media  the  mean  angle 
of  refradion  is  fmaller,  whilft  the  angle  of  difperfion  is 
larger.  In  fhort,  the  knowledge  of  the  mean  refradive 
power  of  a given  fubftance  will  not  enable  us  to  determine 
its  difperfive  power,  and  vice  verfd. 

Sir  I.  Newton,  who  made  the  important  difeovery  of  the 
different  refrangibilfty  of  the  rays  of  light,  which  converted 
the  white  folar  light  into  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  when 
that  light  was  made  to  pafs  obliquely  from  one  tranfparent 
medium  into  another,  had  not  the  leafl  fufpicion  of  the 
3 D different 
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different  difperfion  arifing  from  the  different  natures  of  the 
media  ; and  he  imagined  that  the  refrangibility  of  the  ex- 
treme rays  might  be  determined,  if  that  of  the  mean  was 
given.  Or,  in  other  words,  that  if  the  angles  of  refraftion 
in  different  media  were  alike,  the  angles  of  difperfion  in  thofe 
media  would  likewife  be  alike  ; but  it  was  referved  for  Mr. 
Doliond  to  Ihew  the  fallacy  of  this  fuppofition,  which  was 
confiaered  as  true  by  all  the  philofophers  of  his  time.  Mr. 
Doliond  began  to  fufpeft  the  truth  of  it,  and  in  the  year 
1757  he  commenced  a courfe  of  laborious  experiments  which 
confirmed  him  in  his  fufpicion,  gradually  (hewed  him  that  dif- 
ferent tranfparent  fubftances  were  endowed  with  different 
difperfive  powers,  fhewed  him  the  precife  limits  of  thofe 
powers,  and  finally  led  him  to  make  the  capital  difcovery 
of  the  achromatic  telefcope,  which  depends  upon  the 
different  difperfive  powers  of  different  forts  of  glafs,  and 
which  will  doubtlefs  tranfmit  his  name  to  the  lateft  pofte- 
rity.  Mr.  Doliond  having  thus  (hewn  the  important  ufes 
to  which  the  different  difperfive  powers  of  tranfparent  fub- 
ftances  were  applicable,  feveral  ingenious  perfons  readily 
took  the  fubjeft  in  hand,  and  endeavoured  to  afcertain  the 
difperfive  properties  of  various  bodies,  to  fimplify  the  method 
-of  determining  that  property,  and  to  apply  it  to  optical  ufes. 
The  fimpieft,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  accurate  method  of 
afcertaining  the  precife  difperfive  power  of  a given  fubflance, 
is  to  form  a prifm  of  it,  to  expofe  it  to  a beam  of  folar  light 
which  enters  a dark  room  through  a hole,  and  then  to  mea- 
fure,  as  exaftly  as  poffible,  the  angle  of  refraction,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  fpeftrum  upon  a fcreen  placed  at  a given 
diftance  from  the  prifm  ; and  from  thefe  particulars  the 
angle  of  difperfion  in  proportion  to  the  angle  of  refraftion 
may  be  eafily  deduced  ; thus,  by  making  prifms  of  different 
fubltances,  but  exaftly  of  the  fame  refractive  angle,  and  pla- 
cing them  fucceffively  in  the  like  circumltances,  the  peculiar 
difperfive  powers  of  thofe  fubltances  may  be  afcertamed. 
Mr.  Euler,  who  gives  particular  inftruftions  refpefting  the 
performance  of  this  operation,  advifes  to  make  ufe  of  prifms 
with  very  large  rtfrafting  angles,  not  lefs  than  70  degrees. 
The  Philofophical  Tranlaftions  for  the  year  1802,  art.  xii. 
contains  the  account  of  a new  method  of  examining  the  re- 
fraftive  and  difperfive  powers  by  means  of  prifmatic  reflection, 
by  Dr.  W.  H.  Wollafton  ; but  as  the  principal  ufe  of  this 
method  is  for  afcertaining  the  refraftive  powers  of  fubltances, 
the  reader  will  find  it  del'cribed  under  thearticle  Refraction. 
With  refpeft  to  the  difperfive  powers,  Dr.  Wollatton  did 
not  meafure  them  with  accuracy,  nor  indeed  does  his  method, 
without  fome  farther  improvement,  feem  capable  of  deter- 
mining thefe  powers  with  great  precilion.  We  (hall  in  the 
fequel  add  his  lift  of  difperfive  powers,  fuch  as  it  is  ; but  we 
(hall  premife  a lilt  of  thofe  fubltances,  whofe  difperfive 
powers  have  been  afcertained  with  greater  precifion. 


Table  of  the  difperfive  Powers  of  various  tranfparent 
Subflances,  in  comparifon  of  the  difperfive  Power  of 
"Water,  which  is  reckoned  100. 
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White  flint-glafs,  of  the  fpecific  gravity  3.29, 


M. 


Glafs  made  of  minium  ; •viz. 
red-lead,  and  flint,  in  the 
proportion  of 


3> 

2, 

1, 

3 

4> 

I 

2> 

1 

30 


li 

I, 

i» 

1. 


Common  plate-glafs,  or  coach-glafs,  fp.  gr.  2.76, 
Crown-glafs,  fp.  gr.  2.52, 

Jtrazil  pebble,  fp  gr.  2.62,  ... 

Glafs  tinged  red  by  means  of  gold,  for  enamel, 


180 

7°9 

524 

482 

3 23 
265 
200 
165 
148 
J59 


290 


Glafs  of  Saint  Gobin , in  France,  » - 

Diamond,  .... 

Rock-cryftal,  - 

Another  fpecimen  of  the  fame, 

Eland-cryftal,  ...  . 

Another  fpecimen  of  the  fame, 

Water,  - - * - 

Water  faturated  with  common  fait, 

Solution  of  fal  ammoniac,  or  of  muriated  am- 
monia, ... 

Nitric  acid,  .... 


Difperfion. 
149 
286 
1 2 X 

I24 

169 

233 

IOO 
12  2 

134 

J54 


Dr.  Wollafton’s  Table  of  difperfive  Powers,  refpefting 
which  he  fays, 

“ I have  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  feveral  fubftances, 
thus  examined,  to  one  table  ; but  as  the  limits  of  colour  are 
in  few  inftances  fufficiently  well  defined  for  accurate  men- 
furation,  I have  not  attempted  to  add  any  numerical  efti- 
mate  of  their  powers,  but  have  merely  afcertained  the  or- 
der in  which  they  fucceed  each  other.” 

In  this  order  the  fubftances  now  follow : 


Sulphur, 

Glafs  of  lead,  (j-  fand,) 

Balfam  of  Tolu, 

Oil  of  faffaftas. 

Muriate  of  antimony, 

Guaiacum, 

Oil  of  cloves, 

Flint-glafs, 

Colophony, 

Canada  balfam^ 

Oil  of  amber. 

Jargon, 

Oil  of  turpentine, 

Copal, 

Balfam  of  Capivi, 

Anime, 

Iceland  fpar, 

Mr.  Zeiher  of  Peterfburgh,  who  compofed  the  fix  kinds 
of  glafs  made  with  flint  and  minium,  and  examined  their 
difperfive  powers,  which  are  dated  at  the  commencement  of 
the  firft  table,  willing  to  give  a fuperior  or  more  ufeful  con- 
fidence to  thofe  glades,  tried  to  mix  alkaline  falts  with 
them  ■,  but  he  was  much  furprifed  to  find  that  this  mixturq 
greatly  dimini(hed  the  mean  refraftion,  almoft  without 
making  any  change  in  the  difperfion.  After  many  trials, 
he,  at  length,  obtained  a kind  of  glafs,  greatly  fuperior 
to  the  flint-glafs  ufed  by  Doliond,  with  refpeft  to  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  telefcopes,  fince  it  occalioned  three  times  as 
great  a difperfion  of  the  rays  as  common  glafs,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  mean  refraftion  was  only  as  1.61  to  1.  (Ac. 
Berl.  17 66.)  Having  now  (fated  all  the  mod  effential  ob- 
fervations  which  have  been  made  by  various  ingenious  philo- 
fophers refpefting  the  powers  of  difperfing  the  rays  of  light 
by  a variety  ot  fubftances,  the  reader  may  probably  expeft 
fome  information  relative  to  the  caufe  of  that  power,  or  ra- 
ther to  the  caufe  which  renders  that  power  greater  in  one 
body  than  in  another.  Were  the  difperfive  power  proporT 
tional  to  the  refraftive  power,  the  phenomenon  would  occa- 
fion  no  wonder  ; but  fince  there  feems  to  be  no  correfpond- 
ence  whatever  between  the  one  and  the  other,  the  human 
mind  is  naturally  led  to  make  the  above-mentioned  enquiry. 
It  is  not,  however,  in  our  power  to  give  our  readers  any 
fatisfaftory  information  about  it.  The  invelligations  of  va- 
lious  philofophers  have  not  furnifhed  anything  more  than 

3 conjeftures. 


Amber, 

Diamond, 

Alum, 

Plate-glafs,  Dutch, 
Plate-glafs,  Englifh, 
Crown-glafs, 

Ruby,  (fpinelle,) 
Water, 

Sulphuric  acid, 
Alcohol, 

Sulphate  of  barytes. 
Selenite, 
Rock-cryftal, 
Sulphate  of  potafh. 
White  fapphire, 
Fluor  fpar. 
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■Conje&ures,  Some  have  attributed  the  difperfion  of  rays  of 
different  colours  to  a fort  of  elective  attrsftion  in  the  tran- 
lparent  body.  “ But/'  as  Dr.  Thomas  Young  juftly  ob- 
ferves,  “ an  eledfive  attraction  of  this  kind  is  a property  fo- 
reign to  mechanical  philofophy,  and  when  we  ufe  the  term 
in  chemiftry,  we  only  confefs  our  incapacity  to  alfign  a me- 
chanical cauie  for  the  effedt,  and  refer  to  an  analogy  v.ith 
other  fails,  of  which  the  intimate  nature  is  perfeilly  un- 
known to  us.” 

The  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfailions  for  the 
year  1S02,  contains  a paper  of  the  above-mentioned  gen- 
tleman, Dr.  Thomas  Young,  on  a peculiar  produdtion  of 
colours.  In  that  paper.  Dr.  Young  offers  an  hypothefis, 
which  is  the  neareft  that  has  been  offered,  refpedling  the  dif- 
perfive  powers  of  bodies,  and  with  which  we  (hall  conclude 
this  article.  “ The  colours,”  he  fays,  “ of  mixed  plates 
to  me  an  idea,  which  appears  to  lead  to  an  explana- 
tion or  the  difperfion  of  colours  by  refradlion,  perhaps  more 
firnple  and  fatisfadtoiy  than  that  which  I advanced  in  the  la  ft 
Bakerian  ledlure.  We  may  fuppofe  that  every  refradfive 
medium  tranfmits  the  undulations  conftituting  light  in  twm 
feparate  portions,  one  palling  through  its  ultimate  particles, 
and  the  other  through  its  pore3  ; and  that  thefe  portions 
reunite  continually,  after  each  fucctffive  reparation,  the  one 
having  preceded  the  other  by  a very  minute  but  eonftanc 
interval,  depending  on  the  regular  arrangement  of  the  par- 
ticles of  a homogeneous  medium.  Now,  if  thefe  two  por- 
tions were  always  equal,  each  point  of  the  undulations,  re- 
fulting  from  their  reunion,  veould  always  be  found  half-way 
between  the  places  of  the  correfponding  point  in  the  fepa- 
rate portions  ; but  fuppofing  the  preceding  portion  to  be 
the  fmaller,  the  newly  combined  undulation  will  be  lefs  ad- 
vanced than  if  both  had  been  equal,  and  the  difference  of  its 
place  will  depend,  not  only  on  the  difference  of  the  lengths 
of  the  two  routes,  which  will  be  conftnnt  for  all  the  undu- 
lations, but  alfo  on  the  law  and  magnitude  of  thofe  undula- 
tions: fo  that  the  larger  undulations  will  be  fornewhat  fur- 
ther advanced  after  each  reunion  than  the  fmailer  ones,  and 
the  operation  recurring  at  every  particle  of  the  medium, 
the  whole  progrefs  ©f  the  larger  undulations  will  be  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  fmaller ; hence  the  deviation,  in  con- 
fluence of  the  retardation  of  the  motion  of  light  in  a 
denfer  medium,  will  of  courfe  be  greater  for  the  fmaller 
than  for  the  larger  undulations.  Affuming  the  law  of  the 
harmonic  cur  ve  for  the  motions  of  the  particles,  we  might, 
without  much  difficulty,  reduce  this  coojedture  to  a com- 
parifon  with  experiment  ; but  it  would  be  neceffary,  in  or- 
der to  warrant  our  conclufions,  to  be  provided  with  accu- 
rate meafures  of  the  refradfive  and  difperfive  powers  of  va- 
rious fubftanees,  for  rays  of  all  deferiptions.” 

Dispersion  of  Mankind , in  the  Hiftory  of  the  World , was 
occafioned  by  the  confufion  of  tongues,  and  took  place 
in  confequence  of  the  overthrow  of  Babel  at  the  birth  of 
Peleg  ; whence  he  derived  his  name  : and  it  appears  by 
the  account  given  of  his  anceltors,  Gen.  chap.  xi.  10 — 
16.  to  have  happened  in  the  101ft  year  after  the  fl.iod, 
B.  C.  2 247,  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology,  and 
by  the  Samaritan  computation  in  the  40 lit.  However,  va- 
rious difficulties  have  been  fuggefted  by  chronologers  con- 
cerning the  true  era  of  this  event.  Sir  John  Marfham  and 
others,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian 
chronologies,  maintain  a difperfion  of  mankind  before  the 
birth  of  Peieg  : others,  unable  to  find  numbers  fufficient 
for  the  plantation  of  colonies  in  the  fpace  of  101  years, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  computation,  fix  the  difperfion 
towards  the  end  of  Peleg’s  life,  thu3  following  the  com- 
putation of  the  Jews,  adopted  by  St.  Jerom,  and  fe- 


veral  of  the  ChriHian  chronologers : Petavius  affigns  thtf 
153d  year  after  the  flood  ; Cumberland,  the  180th  ; and 
Ufher,  though  he  generally  refers  it  to  the  time  of  Peleg’s 
birth,  in  one  place  affigns  the  131ft  after  the  flood  for  this 
event.  Mr.  Shuckford  fuppoies  the  difperfion  to  have 
been  gradual,  and  to  have  commenced  with  the  repara- 
tion of  fome  companies  at  the  birth  of  Pefeg,  and  to  have 
been  completed  thirty-one  years  after.  According  to 
the  calculation  of  Petavius,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
on  the  earth  at  the  birth  of  Peleg  amounted  to  32,768  ; 
Cumberland  makes  them  30.000  ; Mr.  Mede  ftates  them 
at  7000  men,  befides  women  and  children ; and  Mr* 
Whifton,  who  fuppofes  that  mankind  now  double  them- 
felves  in  four  hundred  years,  and  that  they  doubled 
themfelves  between  the  deluge  and  the  time  of  Davrd 
in  iixty  years  at  a medium,  when  their  lives  were  fix  or 
ieven  times  as  long  as  they  have  been  fince,  by  his  com- 
putation, produces  about  23S9,  a number  much  too  iri- 
confiderable  for  the  purpofes  of  feparating  and  forming 
diftindl  nations.  This  difficulty  induced  Mr.  Whifton 
to  rejedf  the  Hebrew,  and  to  adopt  the  Samaritan  chro- 
nology, as  many  others  have  done  ; which,  by  allowi.-.g 
an  interval  of  401  years  between  the  flood  and  the  birth 
of  Peleg,  furniihes,  by  the  la  ft  mentioned  mode  of  compile 
tation,  more  than  240,000  perfons.  Ufher  is  of  opinion, 
(Chron.  Sacr.  p.  i.  c.  5.)  that  in  the  road  year  after  the 
flood,  mankind  might  have  increafed  to  the  number  of 
388,605  males,  and  as  many  females.  This  unco  nmon 
increafe  he  aferibes  to  an  extraordinary  fecundity  .mplied 
in  that  repeated  command  or  biffing,  Incr?afe  and  mul- 
tiply, and  fill  the  earth.”  But  a much  fmaller  number 
than  this  would  have  been  fufficient.  Marffi.  Can.  Chron. 
fee.  1.  Petav.  Dodirin.  Temp.  lib.  ix.  c.  14.  Cumb. 
Orig.  Gent.  Antiq.  p.  142 — 354.  Ufher  ad  A.  M.  1757 
& 1787-  Whifton’s  View  Chron.  O.  T. 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  difperfion  of  the  pefterity  of 
Noah  from  the  plain  of  Shinar,  it  was  undoubtedly  con* 
dudded  with  the  utmo.ft  regularity  and  order.  Tne  facred 
hiftorian  informs  us,  that  they  were  divided  in  their  lands, 
every  one  according  to  his  tongue,  according  to  his  fa- 
mily, and  according  to  his  nation;  Gen.  x.  5,  20,  31  j 
and  thus,  as  Mr.  Mede  obferves,  they  were  ranged  ac- 
cording to  their  nations,  and  every  natron  was  ranged  by 
their  families,  fo  that  each  nation  had  a feparate  lot,  and 
each  family  in  every  nation.  The  following  abftradb 
will  ferve  to  give  a general  idea  of  their  rrfptcftive  fettle- 
ments  : Japhst,  Noah’s  eldeft  fon,  lad  f.ven  fons,  viz. 
Corner,  whofe  defendants  inhabited  thofe  parts  of  Alia, 
which  lie  upon  the  Aegean  fea  and  Helufpont  north- 
ward, containing  Phrygia,  Pontus,  Bithynia,  and  a great 
part  of  Galatia  : the  Galatians,  according  to  Jofephus, 

were  called  Gomeraei ; and  the  Cimmerii,  according  to 
ITerodotus,  occupied  this  trait  of  country  : and  from 

thefe  Gomerians,  Cimmerii  or  Celts,  Mr.  Camden  de- 
rives our  ancient  Britons,  who  if  ill  retain  the  name  Cym- 
ro  or  Cymru : Magog,  the  fecond  fon  of  Japhet,  was  pro- 
bably the  father  of  the  Scythians  on  the  eaft  and  north-eaft  of 
the  Euxine  fea  : Madai  planted  Media,  though  Mr.  Mede 
affigns  Macedonia  to  his  fliare  : Javan  was  the  father  of  the 
Grecians  about  Ionia,  whofe  country  lies  along  upon  the 
Mediterranean  fea;  the  radicals  of  Javan  and  Ionia,  being 
the  fame  J V : t0  Tubal  and  Mefhech  belonged  Cappadocia, 
and  the  country  which  lies  on  the  borders  of  the  Euxine  fea  j 
and  from  them,  migrating  over  the  Caucafus,  it  is  fuppafed 
the  Ruffians  and  Mufcovites  are  defended  : and  Tiras  oc- 
cupied Thrace.  The  fons  of  Shem  were  five  : Elam,  whofe 
country  lay  between  the  Medes  and  Mefopotatnians,  $nd 
j D > was 
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was  called  by  the  Gentile  writers  Elymais ; and  Jofephus 
calls  the  Elamites  the  founders  of  the  Perfians:  Afhur, 
who  , was  driven  out  of  Shinar  by  Nimrod,  afterwards 
fettled  in  A Syria,  and  there  built  Nineveh,  and  other  ci- 
ties : Arphaxad,  who  gave  name  to  the  country  which 

Ptolemy  calls  Arraphacitis,  a province  of  Affyria,  though 
Jofephus  makes  him  the  father  of  the  Chaldees  : Lud, 
who  inhabited,  and,  as  fome  fay,  gave  name  to  the  country 
of  Lydia,  about  the  river  Majander,  remarkable  for  its 
windings,  in  Afia  Minor:  and  Aram,  the  father  of  the 
Affyrians,  who  inhabited  Mefcpotamia  and  Syria,  compre- 
hending the  countries  weftward  of  Affyria,  as  far  as  the 
Mediterranean  fea ; within  or  bordering  on  this  country  cf 
Aram,  his  four  fons  probably  fettled.  Ham,  theyoungeft 
fon  of  Noah,  had  four  fons,  viz.  Cufh,  whofe  pofterity 
fpread  into  the  feveral  parts  of  Arabia,  over  the  borders 
of  the  land  of  Edom,  into  Arabia  Felix,  up  to  Midian  and 
Egypt : Mizraim,  the  father  of  them  who  inhabited  Egypt, 
and  other  parts  of  Africa  : Phut,  to  whom  Bochart  affigns 
the  remaining  part  of  Africa,  from  the  lake  Tritonides  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  called  Libya  : and  Canaan,  to  whom  be- 
longed the  land  of  Canaan,  whence  the  Phoenicians  derived 
their  origin. 

Upon  this  diftribution  of  Noah’s  pofterity,  we  (hall  only 
obferve,  that  the  Deity  prefided  over  all  their  counfcls  and 
deliberations,  and  that  he  guided  and  fettled  all  mankind, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  all-comprehep.ding  wifdom 
and  benevolence.  To  thispurpofe,  the  ancients  themfclves, 
according  to  Pindar,  (Olymp.  od.  vii.)  retained  fome  idea, 
that  the  difperfion  of  men  was  not  the  effect  of  chance,  but 
that  they  had  been  fettled  in  different  countries  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Providence.  (See  Gen.  xi.  8,  9.  Deur. 
xxii.  8.) 

This  difperfion,  and  that  confufion  of  languages  with 
which  it  originated,  was  intended,  by  the  counlel  of  an 
all-wife  Providence,  to  counteradt  and  defeat  the  fcheme 
which  had  been  projected  by  the  defendants  of  Noah,  for 
maintaining  their  union,  and,  of  couvfe,  their  fuperiority  and 
pre-eminence  ; implied  in  their  propofing  to  make  them- 
felves  a name,  which  Schultens  (in  Job.  i.  1.)  derives 

from  the  Arab'c  verb  or  {$£££?,  to  be  high,  elevated, 

or  eminent.  Thus,  they  might  think,  by  building  a lofty 
tower,  to  keep  off  all  that  (hould  attempt  to  break  in  upon 
them,  and  to  intimate  to  all  future  generations,  that  they 
were  the  true  original  governors,  to  whom  all  mankind 
oOght  to  be  in  fubjrftion.  By  this  fcheme,  which  feems 
to  have  been  a project  of  ftite  policy,  for  keeping  all  men 
together  under  the  prefent  chiefs  and  their  iucctffors,  a 
great  part  of  the  earth  muff,  for  a long  time,  have 
been  uninhabited,  and  over-run  with  wild  beads.  The 
bad  effects  which  this  projeft  would  have  bad  upon  the 
minds,  the  morals,  and  religion  of  mankind,  was,  proba- 
bly, the  chief  reafon  why  God  interpofed  to  fruftrate  it  as 
foon  as  it  was  formed.  It  had  raanifeftly  a direct  tendency 
to  tyranny,  oppreffion,  and  flavery.  Whereas  in  forming 
feveral  independent  governments  by  a fmall  body  of  men, 
the  ends  of  government,  and  the  fecurity  of  liberty  and 
property,  wou;d  be  much  better  attended  to,  and  more 
firmly  eltablifhed  ; which,  in  fadt,  was  really  the  cafe;- 
if  we  may  judge  of  the  reft  by  the  conftitution  of  one  of 
the  nioft  eminent,  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.  (Gen.  xlvii.  15 — 
27.)  The  Egyptians  were  mafters  of  theirperfons  and  pro- 
perty, till  they  fold  them  to  Pharoah  for  bread  ; and  then 
their  fervitude  amounted  to  no  more  than  the  fifth  part  of 
the  produce  of  the  country,  as  an  annual  tax  payable  to 
the  king. 

By  this  ever.t,  coafidered  as  a wife  difpenfation  of  Pro- 


vidence, bounds  were  fet  to  the  contagion  of  wickednefs  j 
evil  example  was  confined,  and  could  not  extend  its  influence 
beyond  the  limits  of  one  country;  nor  could  wicked  pro- 
jefts  be  carried  on,  with  univerfal  concurrence,  by  many 
fmall  colonies,  feparated  by  the  natural  boundaries  of  moun- 
tains, rivers,  deferts,  feas,  and  hindered  from  affaciating  to- 
gether by  a variety  of  languages,  unintelligible  to  each 
other.  Moreover,  in  this  difperfed  ftate,  they  could,  when- 
ever God  pleafed,  be  made  reciprocal  checks  upon  each 
Other,  by  invafions  and  wars  ; which  would  weaken  thfe 
power,  and  humble  the  pride  of  corrupt  and  vicious  com- 
munities. This  difpenfation  was,  therefore,  properly  cal- 
culated to  prevent  a fecond  univerfal  degeneracy  ; God 
dealing  in  it  with,  men  as  rational  agents,  and  adapting 
his  fcheme  to  their  ftate  and  circumftances.  Medt’s  Works, 
vol.  i.  dife.  5c.  p.  276,  &c.  Bochart,  Phaleg.  lib.  iii.  & 
iv.  Patrick  in  loc.  Shuckford’s  Conn.  vol.  i.  boojc  i.  and 
Un.  Hift.  vol.  i.  part  3.  book  i.  chap.  2.  § 6. 

Dr.  Bryant  has  advanced  a new  hypothefis  on  this  fub- 
ject,  and  fupported  it  with  his  ufual  acutenefs  and  learn- 
ing : he  maintains,  that  the  difperfion,  as  well  as  the  con- 
fufion of  tongues,  was  local,  and  limited  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province  of  Babel  ; that  the  feparation  and  dil- 
ftribution,  recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  the  days  cf  Pe- 
leg,  Gen.  x.  25,  31,32.  which  was  the  refult  of  divine 
appointment,  occafioned  a general  migration  ; and  chat  all 
tV  < families  among  the  fons  of  men  were  concerned  in  it  : 
the  houfe  of  Shem,  from  which  the  Meffiah  was  to  fpring, 
was  particularly  regarded  in  this  diftribution  ; the  portion 
of  his  children  was  near  the  place  of  feoaration  ; they  in 
general  had  Afia  to  their  lot  ; as  Japhet  had  Europe,  and 
Ham  the  large  continent  of  Africa.  But  the  tons  of  Chus 
would  not  lubmit  to  the  divine  difpenfation  ■ they  went  off 
under  the  conduct  of  Nimrod,  and  feem  to  have  been  for  a 
long  time  in  a roving  ftate : however,  at  laft  they  arrived  at 
the  plains  of  Shinar,  and  having  ejefted  Afhur  and  his  fons, 
who  were  placed  there  by  divine  appointment,  feized  his 
dominions,  and  laid  there  the  foundation  of  a great  mo- 
narchy. But  afterwards  fearing  left  they  should  be  divided 
and  fcattered  abroad,  they  built  the  tower  of  Babel,  as  a 
land  mark,  to  which  they  might  repair,  and  probably  to 
anfwer  the  purpufes  of  an  idolatrous  te/nple,  or  high  altar, 
dedicated  to  the  hoft  of  heaven,  from  which  they  were 
never  long  to  be  abfent.  They  only,  viz.  the  fons  of  Chus 
or  the  Cuthites,  and  their  affociates  from  other  families, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  rebellion  againft  divine  authority, 
and  of  wicktd  ambition  and  tyranny,  were  purmhed  with 
the  judgment  of  confounded  fpeech  through  a failure  in 
labial  utterance,  and  of  the  difperfion  recorded  in  Gen.  x. 
8,  9 : in  co-nfequence  of  winch  they  were  fcattered  abroad 
from  this  city  and-  tower,  without  any  certain  place  of  defti- 
nation . The  Cuthites  invaded  Egypt  or  the  land  of  Mizraim, 
in  its  infant  ftate,  feized  the  whole  country,  and  held  it  for 
fome  ages  in  fubje&ion  ; and  they  extended  likevvife  to  the 
Indies  and  Ganges,  and  ftill  farther  into  China  and  Japan. 
From  them  the  province  of  Cufhan  or  Gofhen  in  Egypt 
derived  its  name;  here  they  obtained  the  appeliation  of  royal 
(hepherds ; and  when  they  were  by  force  driven  out  cf 
the  country,  after  having  been  in  poffeffion  of  it  for  two 
hundred  and  fixty,  or  two  hundred  and  eighty  years,  the  land 
which  they  had  been  obliged  to  quit  was  given  to  the  IfraeU 
ites,  who  were  alfo  denominated  (hepherds,  but  (hould  not 
be  confound  d with  the  former  or  the  antecedent  inhabitants 
of  Gofhen.  Bryant’s  Analyfis  of  Ancient  Mythoi.  vol.  iii. 
p.  1 6,  See.  See  Cush. 

Dispersion  of  inflammations , in  Medicine.  See  Inflam- 
mations. 

DISPLANT- 
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BISPLANTING,  among  Gardeners,  is  the  plucking  up 
®f  a tree  or  plant  out  of  the  ground. 

Displ  anting  fcoop , an  inftrument  for  taking  up  plants, 
with  earth  about  their  roots. 

DISPLAYED,  in  Heraldry , is  underftood  of  the  pofi- 
tion  of  an  eagle,  or  other  bird,  when  it  is  ereft,  with  its 
wings  expanded',  or  fpread  forth. 

DISPONDEE,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Poetry,  a dou- 
ble fpondee  ; or  a foot  confiding  of  four  long  fyllables : as 
juramentum , dilettante,  Suv/xccfSIuii/. 

DISPONTIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a deferted  town 
of  Triphyiia,  N.  of  He-aclon,  whole  inhabitants,  in  the 
time  of  Strabo,  had  emigrated  to  Epidamnus  and  ApoHinia, 
a town  of  Illyria. 

DISPOSITION,  from  dis,  and pono,  I place,  in  Archt- 
tetturer  is  the  juft  placing  of  all  the  feveral  parts  of  an  edi- 
fice, according  to  their  proper  nature  and  office.  See 
Building. 

Disposition,  in  Logic , is  that  operation  of  the  mind, 
whereby  we  put  the  ideas,  propofitions,  and  arguments 
which  we  have  formed  concerning  one  lubjeft,  into  fuch 
an  order  as  is  fitted:  to  gain  the  cleared:  knowledge  of  it, 
to  retain  it  longeft,  and  to  explain  it  to  others  in  the  belt 
manner:  the  efreft  of  this  is  called  method.  Watt’s 
Logic. 

Disposition,  in  a Military  S'cnfe,  is  the  arrangement  of 
an  army  or  body  of  men  upon  the  molt  advantageous 
ground,  and  in  the  beft  fituation  for  a vigorous  attack  or 

defence. 

Disposition,  in  Phyjiology,  denotes  a ftate  of  mind  dif- 
tingudhing  one  man  from  another  and  inherent  in  the  con- 
fikution  of  nature,  which,  while  it  lafts,  gives  a tendency, 
or  pronenefs,  to  be  moved  by  certain  animal  principles,  ra- 
ther than  by  others;  while,  at  another  time,  another  ftate 
of  mind,  in  the  fame  perfon,  may  give  the  afcendant  to 
other  animal  principles.  As  far  as  we  can  trace  the  caufes 
of  the  different  difpofitions  of  the  mind,  they  feem  to  be 
in  Tome  calcs  owing  to  thofe  affociating  powers  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  aftion,  which  have  a natural  affinity,  and  are_ 
prone  to  accompany  one  another  ; fometimes  to  accidents 
of  good  or  bad  fortune,  and  fometimes  the  ftate  of  the 
body  may  have  an  induence  on  the  difpofition  of  the  mind. 
At  one  time  the  ftate  of  the  mind,  like  a ferene  unclouded 
iky,  (hews  every  thing  in  the  mod  agreeable  light ; then  a 
man  is  prone  to  benevolence,  compaffion,  and  every  kind  af- 
feftion  ; unfufpieious,  not  eafiiy  piovoked.  The  poets  have 
obferved,  that  men  have  their  “ mollia  tempora  fandi,” 
when  they  are  averfe  from  faying  or  doing  a harfh  thing, 
and  artful  men  watch  thefe  occafions,  and  know  how  to 
improve  them  to  promote  their  ends.  This  difpofition  is 
commonly  called  “ good  humour,”  of  which,  in  the  fair 
fex,  Mr.  Pope  fays, 

“ Good  humour  only  teaches  charms  to  laft, 

Still  makes  new  conquefts,  and  maintains  the  paft.” 

There  is  nodifpofition  more  comfortable  to  the  perfon  himfelf, 
©r  more  agreeable  to  others  than  good  humour.  It  is  1.0  the 
mind  what  good  health  is  to  the  body;  gives  a man  the  ca- 
pacity of  enjoying  every  thing  that  is  agreeable  in  life,  and 
of  uting  every  faculty  without  impediment.  It  difpofes  to 
contentment,  benevolence,  and  fyfnpathy ; and  whilft  it 
prefents  every  objeft  in  the  moll  favourable  light,  it  inclines 
us  to  avoid  giving  or  taking  offence.  This  happy  diipofi- 
tion  feems  to  be  the  natural  fruit  of  a good  confcituce,  and 
of  a firm  belief  that  the  world  is  under  a wife  and  benevolent 
adminilfration  ; and  when  it  fprings  from  this  root,  it  is  an 
habitual  fentiment  of  piety.  The  oppofite  difpofition,  call- 
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ed  “ bad  humour,”  has  a contrary  influence  ; an  influence 
as  malignant  as  the  other  is  ialucary.  It  tinges  every  objeft 
with  its  own  difmal  colour,  and  like  a part  that  is  galled, 
it  is  hurt  by  every  thing  that  touches  it.  It  takes  offence 
where  rone  was  intended,  and  difpofes  to  difeontent,  jea- 
loufy,  envy,  and,  in  general,  to  malevolence. 

There  are  other  oppofite  difpofitions,  which  are  “ ela- 
tion” of  mind,  on  one  hand,  and  “ deprtffion”  on  the  other. 
Thefe  may  be  good  or  bad,  as  they  are  grounded  on  true  or 
falfe  opinion,  amj  as  they  are  regulated.  The  former,  when 
it  arifes  from  a ju!l  fenfe  of  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  is  true 
magnanim’ty,  and  difpofes  a man  to  the  nobieft  virtues,  an.d 
the  moft  heroic  aftions  and  enterptifes.  When  it  arifes  from 
a confcioufnefs  of  our  worth  and  integrity,  it  maybe  called 
the  pride  of  virtue,  which  is  noble  and  excellent,  and  con- 
ftitutes  the  true  fenfe  of  honour;  but  when  it  fprings  from 
a vain  opinion  of  our  pofftffing  talents  or  worth,  which  do 
not  belong  to  us,  or  from  an  undue  eifimate  of  the  value  of 
thofe  we  aftually  poffefs,  it  is  pride,  and  produces  arrogance, 
contempt  of  others,  lelf- partiality,  and  vicious  felf-iove. 
Depreffion,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeding  from  a juft  fenfe 
of  the  weaknefs  and  imperfeftions  of  human  nature,  and 
of  our  own  perfonal  defeats  and  faults,  is  true  humility, 
which  is  not  inconfiftent  with  real  magnanimity.  But  in, 
other  cafes,  it  i3  oppofite  to  magnanimity,  and  debilitates  the 
fprings  of  aftion,  and  chilis  every  fentiment  that  fhould  lead  to 
any  noble  exertion,  or  enterprife.  Thisdcpreffion  of  mind  may 
fometimes  be  owing  to  melancholy,  and  may  produce  ftrange 
opinions ; and  at  other  tifhes  our  opinions  may  have  a 
very  confiderable  influence,  either  to  elevate,  or  deprefs  the 
mind,  even  where  no  melancholy  attends  them.  (Reid’s 
Effays  on  the  Aftive  Powers  of  Man,  Eff.  iii.  ch.  7 ) The 
difpofition,  or  original  bent  of  the  mind,  which  tends  to  form, 
or  upon  w!  ich  is  grafted,  the  habitual  temper  and  diferimi- 
natuig  character,  is  fometimes  called  propenfity,  which,  ufed 
more  generally,  includes  principle,  as  well  as  difpofition. 

Disposition,  in  Rhetoric , is  defined,  by  Cicero,  the  aft 
of  diflributing  the  things,  or  arguments,  invented,  or  found 
out,  into  a proper  order  ; or,  a due  placing,  or  ranging  the 
feveral  parts  of  fpeech,  or  dffcourfe. 

Difpofition  in  oratory  differs  from  that  operation  of  the 
mind  which  is  fo  called  by  logicians.  The  logician  fo  places 
the  feveral  propofition3  of  a fyllogifm  in  a certain  preferibed 
method,  that  the  relation  between  the  terms  may  be  evident, 
and  the  conclufion  appear  to  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  pre- 
mifes.  And  if  either  of  the  premiles  feems  weak}  or  ihe 
truth  of  it  not  fufficiently  clear,  he  fupports  it  by  a frefh 
argument ; and  fo  proceeds  in  one  fuccinft  and  uniform 
chain  cf  reafoning,  till  he  has  made  out  the  proof  of  what 
he  had  at  fir  ft  propofed.  But  the  oiator  is  not  thus 
tied  down  to  mode  and  figure  ; or  to  perfeft  fyliogifms, 
which  he  ftldom  ufes : but  reafons  in  the  manner  that 
feems  to  him  moft  convenient : he  begins  with  either  of 

the  premifes,  and  fometimes  with  the  conclufion  itlelf ; 
confirms  one  part  with  proper  reafons,  and  enlarges  upon  it 
for  greater  evidence  and  variety,  before  he  proceeds  to  an- 
other ; and  drops  any  Dart,  which  he  thinks  fufficiently 
clear  of  itfelf,  and  may  be  fupplied  by  the  attentive  hearer. 
And  thus,  by  a diverfity  of  method,  and  an  agreeable  va- 
riety, he  confults  the  pleafure  and  entertainment  of  his 
hearers,  as  well  as  their  inliruftion.  Befides,  he  confiders 
the  frame  and  ftrufture  of  h 1 s whole  difeourfe,  and  as  his 
view  is  not  every  where  the  fame,  he  divides  it  into  certain 
parts,  and-fo  difpofes  each  of  them,  as  may  beft  anfwer  his 
intention.  From  all  which  it  appears,  that  difpofition, 
conlidered  as  a part  «f  oratory,  is  widely  different  from  that 
which  logic  teaches. 

Difpofition 
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Difpofition  makes  one  of  the  great  branches,  or  divifion6, 
of  rhetoric.  Ifocrates  was  the  firll  among  the  Greeks,  that 
made  them  fenfible  of  the  beauty  of  difpofition  j and  Cicero 
among  the  Romans. 

The  difpofition  is  of  the  fame  necefiity  in  oratory,  as  the 
mavfhalling  of  an  army  in  order  to  a battle  ; or  a beautiful 
compofition  in  architecture,  painting,  &c.  Horace  enjoins 
it  exprefsly  in  poetry : “ Singula  quaeque  locum  teneant 
fortita  decenter.”  Quintilian  has  well  obferved,  (Inft. 
Orat.  lib.  vii.) ; “ A difcourfe  that  wants  difpofition  mutt 
neceffarily  be  confuted,  and  without  connection,  liable  to  fre- 
quent tautologies  and  omiffions  ; and  like  one  wandering  in 
the  dark,  be  conducted  by  chance  rather  than  detign.” 
Order  and  regularity  are  always  pleafant  and  agreeable ; 
we  admire  them  in  nature  ; and  they  are  no  lets  beautiful  in 
art,  and  particularly  in  difcourfe.  The  difpofition,  then,  is 
the  order,  or  arrangement,  of  the  parts  of  an  oration  ; which 
parts  are  ufuaily  reckoned  four,  •viz.  the  exordium,  or  intro- 
duction; the  narration  ; the  confirmation  ; and  the  perora- 
tion, or  conclufion.  Arillotle,  (De  Rhetor.  1.  iii.  c.  J3.) 
mentions  the  four  following  ; viz.  introduction,  propofition, 
proof,  and  conclufion.  Quintilian,  (Inlt.  Orat.  1.  iii.  c.  9.) 
makes  five  parts,  introduction,  narration,  confirmation,  refu- 
tation, and  conclufion.  Though  fome  make  them  fix,  viz. 
the  exordium,  divifion,  narration,  confirmation,  confutation, 
and  peroration  ; as  indicated  in  that  popular  verfe : 

“ Exorfus,  narro,  feco,  firmo,  refuto,  peroro.” 

But  the  divifion  is  more  naturally  referred  to  the  ex  rdium  ; 
and  the  confutation  to  the  confirmation.  Cicero  alfo,  (De 
Invent.  1.  i.  c.  14. ) enlarges  them  to  fix,  thus  : introduction, 
narration,  propofition,  confirmation,  confutation,  and  con- 
clufion. 

The  difpofition  is  either  natural,  or  artificial.  Natural,  is 
the  order  the  parts  are  above  rehearfed  in.  Artificial,  is  when, 
for  fome  particular  reafon,  we  recede  from  the  order  of  na- 
ture. See  each  part  under  its  proper  article,  Exordium, 
&c. 

DISPOSSESSION,  in  Law.  See  Disseisin  and 
Ouster. 

DISPROPORTION,  a term  of  relation  implying  a 
want  of  proportion,  or  fymmetry. 

DISPROVING,  in  Rhetoric.  See  Refutation. 

DISPUTE,  or  Disputation,  from  clis,  and  puto,  I 
think,  in  the  Schools,  iffc.  a conteft,  or  combat,  either  by 
word,  or  writing,  on  fome  point  of  learning,  or  religion,  for 
a degree,  prize,  exercife,  or  even  for  the  mere  fake  of  truth, 
or  advantage  of  a party,  or  the  honour  of  a triumph.  See 
Thesis. 

The  Port  Royalifts  take  occafion  to  obferve,  that  nothing 
gives  fo  many  different  lights  and  openings,  for  difcovering 
the  truth,  as  difputation.  The  movements  of  a mind,  em- 
ployed fingly  in  the  examination  of  any  fubjeX,  are  ufuaily 
too  cool  and  languid ; the  mind  needs  a certain  degree  of 
heat  to  awake  its  ideas.  Now,  by  the  oppofitions  in  a dif- 
pute,  we  come  to  find  wherein  the  difficulty  lies,  and  the 
vigour  the  mind  has  acquired  enables  us  to  furmount  it. 

DISQUISITION,  from  dis,  and  qucero,  I enquire,  an 
enquiry  into  the  nature,  kinds,  and  circumftances  of  any  pro- 
blem, queftion,  or  topic  ; in  order  to  gain  a right  notion  of 
it,  and  to  difcourfe  clearly  about  it. 

DISS,  in  Geography , a market  town  and  pariffi,  in  the 
hundred  of  Difs.  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  England,  is  14 
miles  fouth  of  Norwich,  and  90  from  London.  It  is  built 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Waveney,  which  divides 
the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  at  this  place,  and  con- 
tains 325  houfes,  with  2246  inhabitants.  The  principal 
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ftrects  are  paved,  and  many  of  the  houfes  are  well  built,  t>ir» 
fenting  an  afpeX  of  comfort  and  refpeXabdity.  Here  are 
fome  manufactories  for  hempen  cloth  and  hofe  ; and  many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  making  flays.  The 
markets,  held  on  Fridays,  are  fupplied  with  great  quantities 
of  yarn,  linen  cloth,  and  provifions.  The  church  is  a large 
ancient  building.  John  Skelton,  king’s  orator  and  pc  _t- 
laureat  to  Henry  VIII.,  was  reXor  of  this  town  for  many 
years.  Blomefield’s  Hiftory  of  Norfolk. 

DISSAY,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Vienne  ; nine  miles  S.  E.  of  Chateau  du  Loir. 

DISSDORF,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Up- 
per Saxony,  and  Old  Mark  of  Brandenburg ; 16  miles 
W.  S.  W.  of  Salzwedel. 

DISSECTION,  in  Anatomy,  from  dis  and  feco,  I cut,  is 
the  divifion  of  any  part  of  the  body  by  means  of  knives, 
fclffars,  &c.  This,  in  general,  is  performed  on  the  dead 
fubjeX,  for  the  purpofe  of  expofing  the  different  organs  in 
their  natural  fituation,  and  learning  their  connexions  and 
ftruXure.  In  its  moft  extenfive  fenie,  it  may  be  confidered 
to  include,  not  merely  the  Ample  expofure  and  divifion  of 
the  parts  in  a recent  body,  but  alfo  every  procefs  in  prac- 
tical anatomy  which  can  contribute  to  elucidate  the  flruc- 
ture  of  our  frame  ; as  all  the  methods  of  preparing  the 
various  organs,  by  means  of  injeXion,  maceration,  corrofion, 
&c,  ; of  preferving  thefe  by  drying,  varnifhing,  immerfion 
in  fpirits,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  other  liquors,  which  con- 
flitute  the  art  of  making  anatomical  preparations.  This 
branch  of  diffeXioa  is  exercifed  with  a view  to  difcover  the 
natural  ftruXure  and  relations  of  parts  ; but  we  employ  it 
alfo,  in  order  to  obferve  the  effeXs  produced  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  body  by  difeafe,  and  this  conftitutes  morbid 
anatomy.  Every  procefs  then  that  can  tend  to  illuftrate  the 
ftruXure  of  the  body,  whether  in  health  or  difeafe,  and  to 
expofe  its  component  parts  in  their  natural  or  morbidly 
changed  relations  of  figure,  pofltion,  and  connexion,  may 
be  regarded  as  a branch  of  the  art  of  diffeXion.  This  is 
the  way  in  which  we  propofe  to  confider  the  fubjeX  in  the 
prefent  work ; but  as,  in  this  mode  of  regarding  it,  diffec- 
tion  becomes  moft  intimately  conneXed  with  the  art  of 
making  anatomical  preparations,  we  fhall  refer  the  whole 
account  to  that  article. 

Dissection  of  Murderers.  See  Murder. 

DISSEISIN,  in  Law,  an  unlawful  difpoffeffing  a man 
of  his  land,  tenement,  or  other  immoveable  and  incorpo- 
real right. 

This  is  a fpecies  of  injury  by  oufter,  or  a privation  of 
the  freehold,  confiding  in  a wrongful  putting  out  of  him 
that  is  feifed  of  the  freehold.  It  differs  from  abatement  and 
intrifion,  which  denote  a wrongful  entry  where  the  pofleffion 
was  vacant,  by  its  being  an  attack  upon  him  who  is  in  ac- 
tual poffeffiori,  and  turning  him  out  of  it.  The  former  were 
an  oufter  from  a freehold  in  law,  this  is  an  oufter  from  a 
freehold  in  deed.  Diffeifin  may  be  effeXed  either  in  corpo- 
real inheritances,  or  incorporeal.  D ffeifin  of  things  corpo- 
real, as  of  houfes,  lands,  See.  muft  be  by  entry  and  aXual 
difpoffeffion  of  the  freehold  (Co.  Litt.  181 .);  as  if  a man  en- 
ters either  by  force  or  fraud  into  the  houfe  of  another,  and 
turns,  orat  leaft  keeps,  him  or  his  fervants  out  of  poffcffion. 
Diffeifin  of  incorporeal  hereditaments  cannot  be  an  aXual 
difpoffeffion  ; for  the  fubjeX  itfelf  is  neither  capable  of  aXual 
bodily  pofleffion,  nor  difpoffeffion  ; but  it  depends  on  their 
refpeXive  natures  and  various  kinds ; being,  in  general, 
nothing' more  than  a difturbance  of  the  owner  in  the  means 
of  coming  at,  or  enjoying  them.  With  regard  to  freehold 
rent  in  particular,  our  ancient  law-books  (Finch.  L.  165, 
166.  Litt.  § 237,  &c.)  mention  five  methods  of  working  a 
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diffeifin-  thereof  : I.  By  enclofure ; where  the  tenant  fo  en- 
clofeth  the  houfe  or  land,  that  the  lord  cannot  come  to  dif- 
train  thereon,  or  demand  it:  2.  By forejlaller,  or  lying  in 
wait ; when  the  tenant  befetteth  the  way  with  force  and 
arms,  or  by  menaces  of  bodily  hurt,  affrights  the  leffor  from 
coming  : 3.  By  refcous  ; that  is,  either  by  violently  retaking 
a diitrefs  taken,  or  by  preventing  the  lord,  with  force  and 
arms,  from  taking  any  at  all : 4 By  replevin  ; when  the  te- 
nant replevies  the  diftrcfs  at  fuch  time  when  his  rent  is 
really  due  : 5.  By  denial ; which  is,  when  the  rent  being 
lawfully  demanded  is  not  paid.  All,  or  any  of  thefe  c;r- 
cumftances,  amount  to  a diffeifin  of  rent ; that  is,  they 
wrongfully  put  the  owner  out  of  the  only  pcffeffion,  of 
which  the  fubjefl:  matter  is  capable,  namely,  the  receit  of  it. 
But  all  thefe  diffeifins  of  hereditaments  incorporeal,  are 
only  fo  at  the  ele&ion  and  choice  of  the  party  injured  ; if, 
for  the  fake  of  more  ealily  trying  the  right,  he  is  pleafed 
to  fuppofe  himfelf  difleifed  (Lift.  § 58S,  589.)  Otherwife, 
as  there  can  be  no  adtual  difpoff  filon,  he  cannot  be  com- 
pulfively  difTeifed  of  any  incorporeal  hereditament.  Thus 
alfo,  even  in  corporeal  hereditaments,  a man  may  frequently 
fuppofe  himfelf  to  be  difftikd,  when  he  is  not  fo  in  fadl, 
for  the  fake  of  entitling  himfelf  to  the  more  eafy  and  com- 
modious remedy  of  an  Assise  of  novel  diffeifin , (which  fee,) 
inftead  of  being  driven  to  the  more  tedious  procefs  of  a 
writ  of  entry  (4  Burr.  no.).  The  true  injury  of  compul- 
five  diffeifin,  feems  to  be  that  ®f  difpoffeffing  the  tenant, 
and  fubftituting  onefelf  to  be  the  tenant  of  the  land  in  his 
Head ; in  order  to  which,  in  the  times  of  pure  feodal  te- 
nure, the  confent  or  connivance  of  the  lord,  who,  upon 
every  defcent  or  alienation,  perfonally  gave,  and  who,  there- 
fore, alone  could  change  the  feifin  or  inveftittKe,  feems  to 
have  been  confidered  as  neceflary.  But  when,  in  procefs  of 
time,  the  feodal  form  of  alienations  were  off,  and  the  lord 
was  no  longer  the  inftrument  of  giving  adlual  feifin,  it  is 
probable  that  the  lord’s  acceptance  of  rent  or  fervice,  from 
him  who  had  difpoff  fled  another,  might  conftitute  a com- 
plete diffeifin.  Afterwards,  no  regard  was  had  to  the  lord’s 
concurrence,  but  the  difpoffeffor  himfelf  was  confidered  as 
the  foie  diffeifor  5 and  th;s  wrong  was  then  allowed  to  be  re- 
medied by  entry  only,  without  any  form  of  law,  or  againft 
,the  diffeifor  himfelf ; but  required  a legal  procefs  againft  his 
heir  or  alienee.  And  when  the  remedy  by  affife  was  intro- 
duced, under  Henry  II.,  to  redrefs  fuch  diffeifins  as  had 
been  committed  within  a few  years  next  preceding,  the  fa- 
cility of  that  remedy  induced  others,  who  were  wrongfully 
kept  out  of  the  freehold,  to  feign,  or  allow  themfelves  to 
be  difleifed,  merely  for  the  fake  of  the  remedy.  Blackft. 
Comm,  book  iii.  ch.  10. 

By  Magna  Charta,  9 Henry  III.  c.  29,  no  man  is  to 
be  difTeifed,  ©r  put  out  of  his  freehold,  but  by  lawful  judg- 
ment of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land  ; and  by  flat. 
32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  33.  the  dying  feifed  of  any  diffeifor 
of,  or  in  any  Sands,  &c.  having  no  right  therein,  fhall  not 
be  a defcent  in  law,  to  take  away  an  entry  of  a perfon 
having  lawful  title  of  entry,  except  the  diffeifor  hath  had 
peaceable  poffefiion  five  years,  without  entry  or  claim  by 
the  peifon  having  lawful  title.  See  Disseisor. 

Diffeifin,  according  to  fome  writers,  is  of  three  forts,  viz. 
Smple  diffeifin,  committed  by  day,  without  force  and  arms  : 
and  diffeifin  by  force,  for  which  fee  Deforceor,  and 
Fresh  diffeifin.  See  alfo  Re-disseisin  and  Post-dis- 
seisin. 

Affifes  are  called  writs  of  diffeifin,  which  lie  againft  aif- 
feifors  in  any  cafe  : whereof  fome  are  termed  little  writs  of 
diffeifin,  as  being  vicontial,  that  is,  finable  before  the  fheriff  in 
the  county-court,  becaufe  determinable  by  him  without  aflize. 


Dis  seisin,  afffe  of  novel.  See  Assise. 

Disseisin,  w arrakty  by.  S se  Warranty". 

DISSEISOR,  he  who  diff  ifeth,  or  puts  another  out  of 
his  land  : as  diffeifee  is  he  who  is  put  out. 

If  a d'ffeifor,  after  he  has  expeikd  the  right  owner,  gains 
peaceable  poffefiion  of  the  lands  five  years  without  claim, 
and  continues  in  poffefiion,  fo  as  to  die  feifed,  and  the 
land  defeends  to  his  heirs,  they  will  have  a right  to  the 
poffefiion  till  the  owner  recovers  at  law  ; and  the  owner  Aral! 
lofe  his  eftate  for  ever,  if  he  doth  not  profecute  his  fuit 
within  the  time  limited  by  the  ftatute  of  limitations. 

And  if  a diffeifor  levy  a fine  of  the  land  whereof  he  is  dif- 
feifed  unto  a ftranger,  the  diffeifor  fhall  keep  the  land  for 
ever ; for  the  diffeifor  againft  his  own  fine  cannot  claim,  and 
the  conufee  cannot  enter,  and  the  right  which  the  diffeifor 
had,  being  extindt  by  the  fine,  the  diffeifor  (hall  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  (2  Rep.  56.)  But  this  is  to  be  underftood,  where 
no  life  is  declared  of  the  fine  by  the  diffeifee ; when  it  fhall 
enure  to  the  life  of  the  diffeifor,  &c.  (1  Lev.  128.)  See 
Claim,  continual.  A diffeifor  in  aflize,  where  damages  are 
recovered  againft  him,  fhall  recover  as  much  as  he  hath  paid 
in  rents  chargeable  on  the  lands  before  the  diffeifin.  (Jenk. 
Cent.  189.)  But  if  the  diffeifor  or  his  feoffee  fows  corn  on 
the  land,  the  diffeifee  may  take  it  before  or  after  feverance. 
(Dyer  31.  173.  11  Rep.  46.)  Where  a man  hath  a houfe 
in  fee,  &c.  and  locks  it,  and  then  departs ; if  another  perfon 
comes  to  his  houfe,  and  takes  the  key  of  the  door,  and  fays 
that  he  claims  the  houfe  to  himfelf  in  fee,  without  any  entry 
into  the  houfe,  this  is  a diffeifin  of  the  houfe.  (2  Danv. 
Abr.  624.)  If  the  feoffor  enters  on  the  land  of  the  feoffee, 
and  makes  a leafe  for  years,  &c.  it  is  a diffeifin  ; though  the 
intent  of  the  parties  to  the  feoffment  was,  that  the  feoffee 
fhould  make  a leafe  to  the  feoffor  for  life.  (2  Rep.  59.)  If 
kffee  for  years  is  oufted  by  his  kffor,  this  is  faid  to  be  no  dif- 
feifin. (Cro.  Jac.  678.)  A man  who  enters  on  another’s  land, 
claiming  a leafe  for  years,  who  hath  not  fuch  leafe,  is  a dif- 
feifor ; though  if  a man  enters  into  the  houfe  of  another  by 
his  fufferance,  without  claiming  any  thing,  it  will  not  be  a 
diffeifin.  (9  Hen.  VI.  21,  31.  2 Danv.  625.)  If  a perfon 
enters  on  lands  by  virtue  of  a grant  or  leafe,  that  is,  void  in 
law,  he  is  a diffeifor.  (2  Danv.  630.) 

As  the  king  in  judgment  of  law  can  do  no  wrong,  he  can- 
not be  a diffeifor.  (1  Ed.  V.  8.)  A diffeifor  is  to  be  fined  and 
imprifoned  ; and  the  diffeifee  reftored  to  the  land,  &c.  by 
flat.  20.  Hen.  III.  c.  3.  Where  a diffeifor  is  diffeikd,  it  is 
called  diffeifin  upon  diffeifin. 

DISSEMINATE  Vacuum.  See  Vacuum  diffeminatum. 

DISSEN,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Wcftphaha,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  bilhop- 
ric  of  Ofnabrtick,  but  is  at  prefent  included  in  the  pofiefiions 
of  the  new  king  of  Weftpha.ia. 

DISSENHOFEN.  See  Diessenhofes. 

DISSENTERS,  a general  denomination  of  equal  import 
with  non-conformifts ; and  comprehending  certain  feels,  or 
parties,  in  England,  who,  in  matters  of  religion,  church  ciifci- 
pline,  and  ceremonies,  diffentfrom,  or  difagrte  with  the  church 
of  England,  and  have  a toleration  by  law  for  the  fame  Such, 
particularly,  are  the  prefbyterians,  independents,  anabaptifts, 
and  quakers.  See  Presbyterians,  &c. 

The  diffenters,  with  refpedt  to  their  legal  condition,  have, 
in  former  periods,  been  fubjedl  to  feveral  difabilities  and  re- 
ftrictions,  (which,  fays  judge  Blackftone,  I fhall  not  under- 
take to  juftify, ) laid  upon  them  by  abundance  of  ftatutes 
(23  Eliz.  c.  1.  29  Eliz.  c.  6.  35  Eliz.  c.  1.  22  Car.  II. 
c.  1.);  concerning  which  he  obferves,  “ that  the  legiflature, 
with  a fpiritof  true  magnanimity,  extended  that  indulgence 
to  thefe  fettaries,  which  they  themfelves,  when  in  power,  had 
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held  to  be  countenancing  fchifm,  and  denied  to  the  church  of 
England;”  (referring  to  the  ordinance  of  1645,  which  en- 
xorced  the  life  of  the  Directory,  and  which  inflifted  im- 
prifonment  for  a year  on  the  third  offence,  anu  pecuniary  pe- 
nalties on  the  former  two,  in  cafe  of  uling  the  book  of  com- 
mon prayer,  not  only  in  a place  of  public  worfhip,  but  alfo 
in  any  private  family. ) The  penalties  are  conditionally  fuf- 
pended  by  the  ftatute  r W.  and  M.  ft.  1.  c.  18.  (i  for  ex- 
empting their  majefties’  proteftant  fubjefts,  diffenting  from 
the  church  of  England,  irora  the  penalties  of  certain  laws,” 
commonly  called  the  Toleration  aB  (which  fee)  ; which 
aft  is  confirmed  by  (latute  10  Ann.  c.  2.  and  declares,  that 
neither  the  laws  above-mentioned,  nor  the  ftatutes  t Eliz. 
c.  2.  § 14.  3 Jac.  I.  c.  4 and  5,  nor  any  other  penal  laws 
made  againft  popifh  recufants  (except  the  teft  afts)  Ihall  ex- 
tend to  any  diffenters,  other  than  pa  pi  Ids  and  fiich  as  deny  the 
Trinity:  provided,  r.  That  they  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  tupremacy  (or  make  a fimilar  affirmation,  being  q inkers, 
flat.  S Geo.  I.  c.  6.)  and  fubfcribe  the  declaration  againft 
popery;  2 That  they  repair  to  fome  congregation  certified  to 
and  regiftered  in  the  court  of  the  bifhop  or  aichdtacon,  or  at 
the  county  feffions  ; 3.  That  the  doors  of  fucli  meeting-houfe 
fhall  be  unlocked,  unbarred,  and  unbolted,  in  default  of  which 
the  perfons  meeting  there  are  ftill  liable  to  all  tbe  penalties  of 
the  former  afts.  Diffenting  teachers,  in  order  to  be  exempted 
from  the  penalties  of  the  ftatutes  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  4. 
15  Car.  II.  c.  6.  17  Car  II.  c.  2.  and  22  Car.  II.  c,  1.  are 
alio  to  fubfcribe  the  articles  of  religion  mentioned  in  the  fta- 
tute 13  Eliz.  c.  12.  (which  only  concerns  the  cor.feffion  of 
the  true  Chriftian  faith  and  the  doftrine  of  the  facraments,) 
with  an  exprefs  exception  of  thofe  relating  to  the  govern- 
ment and  powers  of  the  church,  and  to  infant  baptifm  : or 
if  they  fcruple  fubfcribing  the  fame,  Ihall  make  and  fubfcribe 
the  declaration  prefcribed  by  ftatute  19  Geo.  III.  c.  44. 
profeffing  themfelves  to  be  Cbriftians  and  proteftants,  and 
that  they  believe  the  fcriptures  to  contain  the  revealed  will 
of  God,  and  to  be  the  rule  of  doftrine  and  praftice.  Thus, 
though  the  crime  of  non-conformity,  as  Blackffone  expreffes 
it,  is  by  no  means  univerfally  abrogated,  it  is  fufpended 
and  ceafes  to  exift  with  regard  to  thofe  proteftant  diffenters, 
during  their  compliance  with  the  conditions  impofcd  by  thele 
afts;  and,  under  thefe  conditions,  all  perfons  who  will  ap- 
prove themfelves  no  papifts  or  oppugners  of  the  Trinity,  are 
left  at  full  liberty  to  aft  as  their  confciences  (hall  direft  them, 
in  the  matter  of  religious  worfhip.  And  if  any  perfon  fhall 
wilfully,  malicioufiy,  or  contemptuoufly  difturb  any  congre- 
gation, affemblcd  in  any  church  or  permitted  meeting-houfe, 
©r  fhall  mifufe  any  preacher  or  teacher  there,  he  fhall  (by 
virtue  of  the  fame  ftatute  1 W.  and  M. ) be  bound  over  to 
the  feffions  of  the  peace,  and  forfeit  20/.  But  by  ftatute 
5 Geo.  I.  c.  4.  no  mayor  or  principal  magiftrate  mult  appear 
at  any  d (Tenting  meeting  with  the  enfigns  of  his  office,  on 
pain  of  difability  to  hold  that  or  any  other  office  : the  le- 
giflature  judging  it  a matter  of  propriety,  that  a mode  of 
worfhip  fet  up  in  afpifltion  to  the  national  (lays  the  learned 
judge)  when  allowed  to  be  exercifed  in  peace,  fhould  be  exer- 
ciled  alio  with  decency,  gratitude,  and  humility. 

Diffenters  aifo,  who  fubfcribe  the  declaration  of  the  aft 
19  Geo.  III.  are  exempted  (unltfs  in  the  cafe  of  endowed 
fchoois  and  colleges) from  the  penalties  of  the  ftatutes  13  and 
34Car.  II.  c.  4.  and  17  Car.  II  c.  2.  which  prohibit  (upon 
pam  of  fine  and  imprifonmtnt ) all  perfons  from  teaching  fchool 
unlefs  they  be  liceufed  by  the  ordinary,  and  fubfcribe  a decla- 
ration of  conformity  to  the  liturgy  of  the  church,  and  reve- 
rently frequent  divine  fervice  tjlablljhed  by  the  laws  of  this 
kingdom. 

Diffenters  cliofen  to  any  parochial  or  ward  offices,  and 


ferupling  to  take  the  oaths,  may  execute  the  office  by  deputy, 
who  ihall  comply  with  the  law  in  this  behalf.  (Stat.  1 W, 
& M.  ft.  1.  c.  18.)  See  Constable.  Diffenters  are 
not  fubjeft  to  fine  on  refilling  to  ferve  corporation  offices. 
For  where  a freeman  of  London  was  elefted  one  of  the 
fheriffs,  but  rtfufed  to  take  the  office  on  account  of  his 
being  a diffenter,  and  as  fuch  not  having  received  the  facra- 
ment  according  to  the  rites  of.  the  church  of  England, 
within  a year  before  his  election,  an  aftion  v/as  brought 
againft  him  in  the  fheriff’s  court  for  the  penalty  incurred  by 
fuch  refufal,  and  a judgment  recovered,  which  judgment 
was  affirmed  in  a writ  of  error  brought  in  the  court  of  Huft- 
ings.  But  the  defendant  having  obtained  a fpecial  com- 
miffion  of  errors,  the  judges  delegates  reverfed  both  judg- 
ments; and  on  a writ  of  error  in  parliament,  this  judgment 
of  reverfal  was  affirmed  ; the  judges  (-except  one)  being  of 
opinion  that  the  defendant  was  at  liberty  to  objeft  to  the 
’validity  of  his  eleftion  on  the  ground  of  his  own  non-con- 
formity. (3  Bro.  P.  C.  8vo.  ed.  465.  Harrifon  v.  Evans.) 
The  general  principle  and  fpirit  of  this  decifion,  reftrifted  in 
this  cafe  to  the  fheriffs  of  corporations,  have  been  thought 
to  extend  to  thofe  of  counties  ; and  in  feveral  cafes  that  have 
fince  occurred  the  obligation  of  ferving  this  office,  under  the 
plea  cf  diffent,  has  not  been  enforced. 

The  diffenters  have  complained  that  judge  Blaekftone 
has  not  truly  reprefented  their  prefent  legal  condition.  Ac- 
cording to  his  ftatement  mere  non-conformity  is  a crime, 
though,  as  he  elfewhere  fays,  not  fo  great  as  fome  others, 
'.nd  is  fo  confidered  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  notwithftanding 
the  toleration-aft.  The  penahies,  indeed,  by  that  aft,  are  fuf- 
pended, but  the  crime  ftill  fubfifts.  Upon  this  ftatement  it  has 
been  obferved  by  an -able  advocate  of  their  caufe  f fee 
letters  to  Biackftone  by  P.  Furneaux,  D.  D.  1770),  that 
fufpenfion  of  penalty  is  not  the  language  of  the  toleration- 
aft.  The  aft  ufes  a comprehenfive  and  forcible  expreffion, 
which  excludes  the  crime  as  well  as  the  penalty ; it  leaves 
thefe  penal  ftatutes  no  operation  at  all,  witti  refpeft  to  the 
diffenters  who  are  under  the  toleration-aft  ; it  repeals  and 
annihilates  thofe  ftatutes  with  regard  to  fuch  diffenters. 
The  words  of  the  aft  are,  that  thofe  ftatutes  fhall  not  be 
conftrued  to  extend  to  fuch  perfons  ; and  if  they  are  not  to 
be  conftrued  to  extend  to  them,  nothing  can  be  plainer,  than 
that  they  are  not  to  be  conftrued  to  ajfeft  them  at  all,  either 
as  to  crime  or  penalty.  If,  tnerefore,  the  ftatutc-law  doth 
not  make  non-conformity  a crime,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  no 
crime  at  all  by  the  common  law  ; becaufe  the  conftitution 
of  the  church,  and  its  peculiar  doftrine,  worfhip,  difeipline, 
and  government  are  founded  wholly  upon  the  ftatute-law, 
and  not  at  all  upon  the  common  law.  It  would  have  been 
more  juft*  as  well  as  more  candid,  if  the  learned  judge  had 
faid,  that  all  penal  laws  for  non-conformity  are  repealed. , 
with  regard  to  thofe  diffenters  who  arc  qualified  as  the  aft 
direfts.  It  has  been  farther  alleged,  that  both  the  crime 
and  penalty  of  mere  proteftant  non-conformity  to  the  efta- 
blifhed  rites  and  modes  of  worfhip  appear  to  be  abolifhed, 
by  the  aft  of  toleration,  from  the  protefting  claufes  of  that 
aft;  which,  in  the  words  of  a great  lawyer,  (the  late  lord 
Mansfield,)  have  rendered  the  diffenters’  way  of  worfhip 
“ not  only  innocent  but  lawful ; have  put  it,  not  merely  under 
the  connivance,  but  under  the  protection  of  the  law  ; have 
ejlablijhed  it.  For  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  law 
protefts  nothing  in  that  very  refpeft,  in  wh;ch  it  is,  at  the 
fame  time,  in  the  eye  of  the  law  a crime.  Diffenters,  by  the 
aft  of  toleration,  therefore,  are  reftored  to  a legal  eonfi- 
deration  and  capacity.”  Befides,  the  unanimous  judgment 
of  the  commiffioners-delegates,  and  of  the  houfe  of  lords 
affirming  that  judgment  (Feb.  7,  1767),  in  the  great  caufe 
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between  the  city  of  London  and  the  diffenters,  concerning 
the  fine  inflifted  by  a bye-law  of  the  city  on  tbofe  who  re- 
fufed  the  office  of  ffieriff,  was  grounded  entirely  on  this 
opinion,  viz.  “ that  the  toleration  aft  removed  the  crime 
as  well  as  the  penalty  of  mere  non-conformity.”  The  argu- 
ments of  the  judges  in  this  caufe  turned  upon  the  fingle 
point,  “ that  the  toleration  act  removed  the  crime  as  well 
as  the  penalties  of  non-conformity  ;”  and  in  this  they  all, 
except  one,  agreed.  The  whole  was  fummed  up  and  the  rea- 
foning  on  the  oppofite  fide  examined  and  confuted,  with 
great  perfpicuity  and  force  of  argument,  by  lord  Mans- 
field; and  upon  this  ground  the  houfe  of  lords  affirmed, 
nemint  contradicente . the  judgment  of  the  commiffioners 
delegates.  Mr.  Onflow,  formerly  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  whofe  excellent  principles  andcharafter  have  been 
always  held  in  high  eftimation,  declared  his  decided  appro- 
bation of  the  term  ejlablijhed , as  applied  by  the  noble  lord 
already  mentioned  to  theworfhip  of  diffenters,  and  he  more- 
over faidthat  this  was  the  language  which  he  himfeif  always 
ufed  ; adding,  that  as  far  as  the  authority  of  the  law 
could  go  in  point  of  protection,  the  diffenters  were  as  truly 
ejlablijhed  as  the  church  of  England  ; and  that  an  eftablifhed 
church,  as  diftinguifhed  from  their  places  of  worfhip  was, 
properly  fpeaking,  an  endowed  church  ; a church  which  the 
law  not  only  protefted,  but  endowed  with  temporalities  for 
its  peculiar  fupport  and  encouragement.  It  deferves  to  be 
considered,  that  the  penalties  infl'fted  by  the  aft  of  tolera- 
tion on  thofe  who  difturb  any  difl’enting  congregation  for 
divine  worffiip,  or  mifufe  the  preacher,  are  precifeiy  the 
fame  as  on  thofe  who  difturb  the  congregation,  or  mifufe 
the  preacher  in  any  cathedral,  pariffi  church,  or  chapel ; 
and  diffenting  minifters,  as  w&ll  as  the  clergy  of  the  church 
of  England,  are  excufed  from  all  burdenfome  offices. 

Having  ftated  the  law,  as  it  now  exifts  with  regard  to 
diffenters,  we  (hall  here  introduce,  for  the  fatisfaftion  of  our 
readers,  a brief  account  of  their  principles  and  conduft. 
This  feems  to  be  the  more  necelfary  in  a work  that  profeffes 
to  dojufticeto  petfons  of  every  party  and  profefinn,  both 
civil  and  religious,  becaufe  fome  for  want  of  due  informa- 
tion (as  it  is  imagined)  have  conceived  them  to  be  a body  of 
perverfe  and  obftinate  people,  who  feparate  from  the  efta- 
blifhed  church  without  fufficient  reafon  ; and  others,  for 
want  of  adverting  to  their  difcriminating  charafter  and  ge- 
neral conduft,  reprefent  them  as  enemies  to  the  conftitution 
and  government  of  their  country.  A juft  and  candid  ftate- 
ment  of  their  diftiriguifhing  tenets  is  fuch  as  they  have  a 
right  to  expeft:  and  it  will  ferve,  a6  the  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle apprehends,  to  conciliate  different  parlies  of  Cbriftian 
profeffors,  to  produce  mutual  forbearance  and  concord,  and 
thus  uniting  the  feveral  members  of  the  community  by  can- 
dour, charity,  and  good-wili,  to  promote  the  permanence 
and  profperity  of  a country,  to  the  honour  and  welfare  of 
which  they  are  zealoufly  attached.  Tne  diffenters  have 
complained  (how  far  they  have  had  juft  grounds  for  com- 
plaint we  leave  others  to  judge)  that  their  principles  and  cha- 
rafter have  been  mifunderftood  and  mifreprefented  : but  at 
the  tribunal  of  this  enlightened  age  they  can  have  nothing 
to  fear,  as  their  caufe  will  be  liberally  tried  and  determined. 
Judge  Black ftone  fpeaks  of  them  as  “ a fpecies  of  non-con- 
formifts,  who  offend  through  a miftaken  or  perverfe  zeal. 
Such  (he  fays)  were  efteemed  by  our  laws,  enafted  fince  the 
time  of  the  reformation,  to  be  papifts  and  proteftant  dif- 
fenters: both  of  which  were  fnppofed  to  be  equally  fchif- 
matics  in  not  communicating  with  the  national  church  ; with 
this  difference,  that  the  papifts  divided  from  it  upon  mate- 
rial, though  erroneous,  reafons:  but  many  of  the  diffenters 
upon  matters  of  indifference,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  no 
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reafon  at  all.”  He  allows,  however,  that  our  anceftors 
were  miftaken  in  their  plans  of  compulfion  and  intolerance; 
and  that  all  perfecution  for  diverfity  of  opinions,  however 
ridiculous  or  abfurd  they  may  be,  is  contrary  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  found  policy  and  civil  freedom.  The  names  and 
fubordination  of  the  clergy,  the  pofture  of  devotion,  the 
materials  and  colour  of  the  min  fter’s  garment,  the  joining 
in  a known  or  unknown  form  of  prayer,  and  other  matters 
of  the  fame  kind,  muft  be  left  to  the  option  of  every  man’s 
private  judgment.  Neverthelefs,  he  reflects  on  the  conduft 
of  thofe  puritans,  from  whom  they  derive  their  pedigree, 
who  concurred  in  the  ordinance  of  1645,  which  they  aifo 
condemn  (fee  Directory);  without  adverting  to  the  period 
in  which  they  lived,  to  the  exafperated  feelings  which  they 
might  poffibly  have  unduly  indulged,  and  without  allowing 
for  the  imperfeft  and  miftaken  fentiments  concerning  tolera- 
tion, which  then  too  generally  prevailed.  He  feems  alfo 
to  forget,  as  the  diffenters  would  argue,  the  fevere  fuf- 
ferings  which  the  puritans  experienced  both  before  and 
after  the  period  to  which  he  refers,  and  which  cannot  be 
parallelled  by  any  event  that  occurred  during  the  interval  of  the 
interregnum.  The  diffenter  would  contrail  (if  recrimination 
were  allowed)  againft  the  unwarrantableconduft  of  the  parlia- 
ment in  1645,  che  unrelenting  rigours  of  archbilhops  Parker, 
Bancroft,  Wiiitgift,  and  Laud.  Under  the  firft  of  thefe, 
he  would  fay,  more  than  100,  and  under  the  fecond,  more 
than  300,  pious  and  learned  men,  not  only  members,  but 
minifters  of  the  eftablifhed  church,  were  lilenced,  fufpended, 
admonifhed,  deprived  ; many  of  them  loaded  with  grievous 
and  heavy  fines,  and  (hut  up  in  noifome  gaols,  where  they 
expired  flowly  through  penury  and  difeafe  : and  he  would 
fay,  the  crimes  for  which  they  fuffered  thefe  fevere  puniffi- 
ments  were  merely  their  fcruples  about  the  furplice  and  the 
cap,  about  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jefus,  about  Ohrid’s 
delcent  into  hell,  and  fimilar  momentous  points.  The  dif- 
fenter  would  call  to  mind  the  hundreds  that  were  fequtftered, 
driven  from  their  livings,  profecuted  in  the  high  commiffion 
court,  and  forced  to  leave  the  kingdom  for  not  punftuaTly  con- 
forming to  all  the  ceremonies  and  rites  devifed  or  enforced 
by  Laud,  and  for  not  daring  to  tell  their  people,  that  they 
might  lawfully  profane  the  fabbath-day  by  gambols  and 
fports.  He  would,  moreover,  allege,  that  many  of  the 
canons  breathe  a perfecuting  i'pirit,  and  that  the  aft  of  uni- 
formity was  an  unrighteous  and  perfecuting  aft;  by  the  ope- 
ration of  which  more  than  2000  excellent  and  pious  mi- 
in  ft- rs  were  excluded  from  the  church,  and  abandoned,  with 
their  ftarving  families,  to  great  poverty  and  diftrefs.  This 
diftrefs,  it  might  be  urged,  was  aggravated  by  another  aft, 
which  baniflied  them  five  miles  from  any  city,  borough,  or 
church  in  which  they  had  before  officiated,  and  which  re- 
moved them  to  a diftance  from  their  acquaintance  and 
friends,  who  might  have  miniftered  to  their  relief.  The 
diffenter,  in  pleading  his  own  caufe,  would  mention  another 
aft,  which  forbade  their  meeting  to  worffiip  God  any  where 
but  in  the  eftabliffied  churches,  under  the  penalties  of  heavy 
fines,  imprifonment,  and  banifhment  to  foreign  lands.  In 
confequencs  of  thefe  cruel  afts,  it  is  laid,  that  great  numbers 
of  pious  clergymen,  with  multitudes  of  their  people,  were 
laid  in  prifons  amongft  thieves  andcommon  malefaftors,  where 
they  fuffered  the  greateft  hard  (hips,  indignities,  and  oppref- 
fions;  their  houfes  were  rudely  rifled,  their  goods  made  a 
prey  to  hungry  informers,  and  their  families  given  up  to 
beggary  and  want.  An  eftimate  is  faid  to  have  been  pub- 
liffied  of  near  8000  proteftant  diffenters,  who  had  perifhed 
in  prifon  in  the  reign  only  of  Charles  II.  By  fevere  penal- 
ties infiifted  on  them  for  affembling  to  worffiip  God,  they 
fuffered  in  their  trade  and  eftates,  in  the  compafs  of  a few 
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vears,  at  leaft  two  millions';  and  a lift  of  6o,ooo  perfons 
was  taken,  who  had  tuffered  on  a religious  account,  betwixt 
the  reftoration  and  the  revolution.  (See  Neal’s  H ft.  Punt, 
vol.  ii.  p.  759.)  The  diffenters  have  alto  complained  of  the 
difsbilities  and  difgraCe  entailed  upon  them  by  the  Corpo- 
ration and  Tefi  adts;  and  alfo  of  the  temporary  injury 
which  they  fuffered  from  the  Schifm  and  Occafional  Con- 
formity acts. 

Diffenters,  in  the  mod  general  fenfe  of  the  term,  as  com- 
prehending thofe  who  dilapproved  the  doctrines  and  forms 
of  worfhip  fandtioned  by  the  authority  of  the  eftablilhed 
church,  have  exifted  in  this  country  for  many  ages.  Ac- 
cording to  this  latitude  of  the  appellation,  the  famous  John 
Wickliffe,  who  lived  in  the  :4th  century,  was  a diftenter  : 
for,  independently  of  his  obiedlions  to  feveral  dodtrines  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  then  the  eftabiiflied  church  of  England, 
he  maintained  molt  of  thofe  points  by  which  the  puritans 
were  afterwards  diftinguifhed.  But  it  was  not  till  after  the 
reformation,  in  the  year  1548,  and  under  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  VI.,  that  the  controverfy  commenced,  which  after- 
wards occafioned  a feparation  from  the  church.  This  con- 
troverfy arofe  from  biftiop  Hooper’s  refufing  to  be  confe- 
crated  in  the  popifti  habits.  This  circumftance  produced  a 
divifion  among  the  reformers,  and  gave  rife  to  the  two  par- 
ties of  “ Conformifts”  and  “ Non  conformifts  archbilhop 
Cranmer  and  Ridley  being  at  the  head  of  the  former,  and 
bilhop  Hooper,  Rogers,  and  the  foreign  divines,  efpoufing 
and  fupporting  the  caufe  of  the  latter.  Under  the  reign  of 
queen  Mary,  when  popery  was  re-eftabliftied,  many  of  the 
more  eminent  reformers  fled  abroad  for  fecurity ; and  at 
Franckfort,  where  the  number  of  exiles  was  moft  coDfider- 
able,  that  conteft  and  divifion  began,  which,  in  1556,  gave 
rife  to  the  puritans,  and  to  that  reparation  from  the  church 
of  England,  which  continues  to  this  day.  (See  Puritans.) 
Soon  after  the  acccffion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  viz.  in  the  year 
1559,  “ An  Adi  for  the  Uniformity  of  Common  Prayer  and 
Service  in  the  Church,  and  Adminiftration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments” was  paffed  ; and  upon  this  fatal  rock  of  uniformity 
in  things  merely  indifferent,  in  the  opinion  of  the  impofers, 
was  the  peace  of  the  church  of  England  fplit.  The  court 
reformers  and  the  puritans  were  divided  in  opinion,  with 
regard  to  a variety  of  fubjedts  that  engaged  their  attention. 
The  principal  queftion,  however,  concerning  which  they 
difagreed,  related  to  the  obligation  and  enforcement  of  things 
indifferent  in  their  own  nature,  which,  as  the  reformers 
maintained,  might  be  fettled,  determined,  and  made  neceffary 
by  the  command  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  and  authoritatively 
dnjoined  on  the  obfervance  of  all  fubjedts  ; but,  with  regard 
to  thefe  the  puritans  infilled,  that  things  which  Chrift  had 
left  indifferent,  ought  not  to  be  made  neceffary  by  any 
human  laws  ; and  that  fuch  rites  and  ceremonies  as  had 
been  abufed  to  idolatry,  and  manifeftly  tended  to  lead  men 
back  to  popery  and  fuperftition,  were  no  longer  indifferent, 
but  were  to  be  rejedted  as  unlawfu1.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
both  parties  were  too  well  agreed,  in  afferting  the  neceffuy 
of  uniformity  in  public  worfhip,  and  of  ufing  the  fword  of 
the  magiftrate  for  the  fupport  and  defence  of  their  reipedtive 
principles ; which  they  mifemployed  in  their  turns,  when- 
ever they  could  grafp  the  power  into  their  hands.  The 
ftaudard  of  uniformity,  according  to  the  bifhops,  was  “ the 
queen’s  fupremacy  and  the  laws  of  the  land  according  to 
the  puritans,  “ the  decrees  of  provincial  and  national 
fynods,”  allowed  and  enforced  by  the  civil  magiftrate  ; 
but  neither  party  was  for  admitting  that  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  freedom  of  profeffion,  which  is  every  man’s 
.right,  as  far  as  is  confiftent  with  the  peace  of  the  civil 
government  under  which  he  lives.  The  terms  of  minifterial 


conformity  at  this  time,  viz.  in  ijj6o,  were  the  oath  of  fu- 
premacy, compliance  with  the  adt  of  uniformity,  and  a 
declaration  of  faith,  iffued  by  order  of  both  archbifhops, 
metropolitans,  and  the  reft  of  the  bifhop3,  for  the  unity  of 
dodti  me,  &c.  Many  cf  the  learned  exiles,  who  were  row  re- 
turning home,  and  others,  difapproved  of  the  fecond  article, 
and  refufed  to  accept  of  livings  in  the  church,  according  to 
the  adt  of  uniformity,  and  the  queen’s  injundtions.  The 
queftion  about  habits  was  foon  after  revived  ; and  the  dif- 
cullion  of  it  produced  confiderahle  agitation.  Thofe  who 
refufed  them  were  punifhed  in  a variety  of  ways.  At 
length,  viz.  in  1566,  the  impofition  of  the  habits,  and  feme 
other  ceremonies,  which  the  puritans  were  compelled  by 
law  to  adopt,  produced  a feparation.  In  the  following  year, 
they  urged  a great  number  of  other  objedtions  againft  the 
hierarchy,  and  various  ceremonies,  fer  the  ufe  of  which 
there  was  no  foundation  in  Scripture,  or  primitive  antiquity  ; 
and  which,  therefore,  as  they  argued,  ought  not  to  have 
been  impofed.  In  points  of  dodtrine  there  was  no  difference 
between  the  puritans  and  conformifts.  The  chief  leaders 
of  the  feparation  were  beneficed  perfor.s  within  the  diocefe 
of  London  ; and  thefe  had  their  followers  of  the  laity,  who 
forfook  their  parifh  churches,  and  affembled  with  the  de- 
prived minifters  in  woods  and  private  houfes,  to  worfliip 
God,  without  the  habits  and  ceremonies  of  the  church. 
Many  fevere  meafures  were  adopted,  in  order  to  compel 
them  to  fubmit ; but  they  were  ineffedtual  j nor  did  any 
efforts  for  parliamentary  relief,  cn  the  part  of  the  puritans, 
prove  of  any  avail.  See  Puritans. 

The  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  in  r66o,  was  accomplifhed 
at  a period  when  the  prefhyterians,  one  clafs  of  proteftant 
diffenters,  were  in  poffcfiion  of  the  whole  power  of  England  ; 
and  they  were  the  principal  inftruments  of  effedring  it. 
They  have  been  juftlv  blamed,  however,  for  bringing  in  the 
king  without  a previous  treaty,  and  for  trailing  a fet  of 
men,  whom  they  knew  to  be  their  implacable  enemies. 
Many  of  them  lived  long  enough  to  fee  their  error,  and 
heartily  to  repent  of  it.  The  king  was  ungrateful  ; foon 
forgot  his  promifes  of  kindnefs  ; and  in  the  year  1661,  the 
corporation  adt  was  paffed.  (See  Corporation.)  This 
was  foon  followed  by  the  Savoy  conference,  which  termi- 
nated without  fuccefs,  as  no  alterations  wer-e  made  in  the  com- 
mon-prayer book  that  were  favourable  to  the  prefhyterians, 
for  it  was  refolved  to  gratify  them  in  nothing.  Indeed,  the 
common-prayer  book  was  made  more  exceptionable,  and  the 
terms  of  conformity  much  harder  than  before  the  civil  war. 
See  Conference. 

In  the  fpring  of  1662,  “ the  adt  of  uniformity”  was 
brought  into  parliament  (fee  Uniformity)  ; and  in  confe- 
quence  of  it  the  terms  of  conformity  were  higher  than  be- 
fore the  civil  wars.  The  prefbyterian  minifters  were  al- 
lowed only  three  months  to  confider  what  to  do  with 
themfelves  and  their  families.  Befides  other  objedtions 
which  occurred,  that  which  the  diffenters,  of  all  denomina- 
tions, refuted,  was  giving  “ their  affent  and  confect  to  all 
and  every  thing  contained  in  the  book  of  common  prayer.” 
This,  they  apprehended,  to  be  more  than  was  due  to  any 
human  compofition.  Some  of  the  non -conformifts  quitted 
their  Rations  in  the  church  before  the  24th  of  Auguft  ; and 
when  the  fatal  St.  Bartholomew  came,  about  2000  minif- 
ters relinquilhed  their  preferments  in  the  church,  or  refufed 
to  accept  of  any  on  the  terms  of  the  adt  of  uniformity. 
Among  thefe  were  many  men  much  valued  and  diftinguifhed 
by  their  abilities  and  zeal,  call  out  of  their  poffcffions  in 
an  ignominious  manner,  deprived  of  their  means  of  fublift- 
ence  and  opportunities  of  ufefulnefs,  and  reduced  to  a 
necefiaty,  which  both  their  principles  and  their  circum- 
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ftances  juftlfied,  of  forming  feparate  congregations.  The  the  ftffion,  it  wa3  miffing,  and  never  heard  of  more,  the 
perfecutlon  they  thus  fuffered  tended  to  excite  compaffion,  clerk  of  the  crown  having  withdrawn  it  from  the  table,  by 
and  to  enfure  eileem.  the  king’s  particular  order.  However,  the  morning  before 

Mr.  Locke  calls  them  worthy,  learned,  pious,  orthodox  the  houfe  was  prorogued,  (Jan.  jo.)  two  votes  were  paffed 
divines,  who  did  not  throw  themfelves  out  of  fervice,  but  of  an  extraordinary  nature.  “ I.  Refolved,  nemine  contra- 
were  forciby  tjefted.  So  injurious  was  this  event  to  the  dicente,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  houfe,  that  the  ads  of 
church  itfelf,  that  many  poor  livings  in  the  country  had  no  parliament,  made  in  the  reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  king 
incumbents  for  a confiderable  time.  Many,  who  complied  James,  againft  popiffi  recufants,  ought  not  to  be  extended 
with  the  terms  of  conformity,  did  it,  not  becaufe  they  ap-  againft  proteftant  diffenters.  2.  Refolved,  that  it  is  the 
proved  them,  but  for  the  fake  of  their  families,  or  becaufe  opinion  of  this  houfe,  that  the  profecution  of  proteftant 
they  were  unwilling  to  be  buried  in  filence.  Several  young  diffenters  upon  the  penal  laws,  is,  at  this  time,  grievous  to 
ftudents,  who  were  defigned  for  the  pulpit,  applied  them-  the  fubjeft,  a weakening  the  proteftant  intereft,  an  encou- 
felves  to  law  or  phy  lie,  or  diverted  their  views  to  fomefecu-  ragement  to  popery,  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
lar  employment.  This  ad  was  paffed  after  the  king  had  kingdom.”  While  the  parliament  was  endeavouring  to  relieve 
engaged  his  faith  and  honour  in  his  declaration  from  the  difTenters,  many  of  the  bilhops  and  clergy  of  the  church 
Breda,  to  preferve  liberty  of  confcience  inviolable  ; which  of  England  were  pleafed  to  fee  the  court  inclined  to  profe- 
promife  opened  the  way  for  his  reftoration  ; and  af-  cute  the  non  conformiftp;  and  in  the  year  1681,  a perfecu- 
ter  the  royalifts  had  given  public  affurance,  that  all  former  tion  of  the  diffenters  was  revived  by  order  of  the  king 
animofities  fnould  be  laid  afide  as  rubbilh,  under  the  founda-  and  court.  After  the  acctffion  of  James  II.  they  were 
tion  of  univerfal  concord.  treated  with  great  ieverity,  and  had  few  intervals  of  reft. 

The  name  of  puritans  was  now  changed  into  that  of  unlcfs  by  the  difpenfing  power  of  the  king,  which  they  difap- 
proteftant  non-conformifts ; who  were  fub-divided  intopref-  proved,  and  the  benefit  of  which  they  knew  was  intended 
byterians,  independents,  anabaptifts,  and  quakers.  The  lor  the  papifts,  and  not  for  them.  But  though  the  diffen- 
kino-  was  a concealed  Roman  catholic  ; and  the  court  was  ters  fuffered  much,  their  number  was  rather  augmented  than 
difpofed  to  pafs  the  aft  of  uniformity  in  the  fevereft  terms,  diminifhed  ; which  fome  of  their  advocates  have  attributed 
in  order  to  make  the  number  of  diffenters  more  confiderable  ; to  their  firmnefs  and  conftancy  in  a long  courfe  cf  trial ; to 
and  when  this  was  objected,  it  was  replied,  the  more  dif-  their  doclrine  and  manner  of  preaching ; to  the  feverity  of 
{enters  the  better,  becaufe  it  will  make  a toleration  more  their  morals  ; to  the  careful  and  thrift  education  of  their 
needful,  in  which  the  papilla  will  be  included.  In  Decern-  children  ; to  a concern  for  a fucceffion  of  able  and  learned 
ber  1662,  the  king,  with  the  advice  cf  his  privy  council,  minifters,  for  which  purpofe  they  encouraged  private  aca- 
publilhed  Lis  declaration  of  indulgence.  This  was  fucceed-  demies  in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; to  the  perfecuting- 
ed,  on  the  pretence  of  a plot  in  the  north,  by  an  aft  for  zeal  of  the  high-church  party  ; and  to  the  fpirit  and  pi  in  - 
fuppreffing  {editions  conventicles  (16  Car.  II.  c.  4.)  (See  ciples  of  toryifm,  which  began  to  appear  ruinous  to  the 
Conventicle.)  In  Oftober  1665,  the  Oxford  five-mile  nation.  At  length  the  aft  of  toleration  relieved  them  from 
aft,  entitled  “ A11  aft  to  re  ft  rain  non-conformifts  from  oppreffion.  During  a courfe  of  fuffering,  as  unmerited 
inhabiting  corporations,”  (17  Car.  If.  c.  2. ) received  the  as  it  was  fevere,  they  were  led  to  examine  the  princi- 
royal  affent.  Some  few  took  the  oath  required  by  this  aft  ; pies  of  their  diffent;  and  the  more  they  examined  them,  the 
but  the  great  body  of  nor-conformift  minifters  refufed  it  ; more  they  were  led  to  approve  them,  and  the  more  firm 
and  preferred  going  to  banilhment.  In  the  year  1668,  a .and  zealous  they  were  in  maintaining  them, 
comprehenfion  (which  fee)  was  projefted  ; but  the  fcheme  Diffenters  may  be  led,  by  the  brief  furvey  which  we  have 
was  defeated  by  the  court-biftiops  and  the  fiiends  of  lord  enabled  them  to  take  of  the  perfecuted  and  diftrtffcd  condi- 
Ciarendon  ; and  the  perfecution  was  renewed.  And  in  tion  of  their  anceftors,  to  congratulate  th-ernfelves  on  ac= 
April  1670,  the  conventicle  aft  was  revived,  with  fome  ad-  count  of  the  happier  circumftances  in  which  their  lot  is  call ; - 
ditional  ciaufes.  (Stat.zzCar.  II.  c.  1.)  On  this  aft  great  to  maintain  their  fteady  attachment  to  a government  that 
numbers  were  profecuted,  and  many  induftrious  families  re-  protefts  them  ; and  to  wait  with  patience  for  the  arrival  of 
duced  to  poverty.  Many  minifters  were  confined  in  gaols  that  period,  in  which  all  remaining  difabilities  will  be  re- 
and  clofe"  prifons  ; and  warrants  were  iffued  againft  them  moved,  and  the  legiflature  lhall  render  them  capable,  in  con- 
and  their  htarers,  by  which  great  funis  of  money  were  le-  fiftency  with  their  avowed  principles,  of  occupying  thofe 
vied.  In  1672,  a new  declaration  of  indulgence  was  iffued,  polls  of  honourable  fervice  and  emolument,  from  which 
which  was  foon  recalled.  But  this  mode  of  obtaining  re-  they  are  now  excluded.  Their  advocates  allege,  that  whilft 
lief,  by  the  extreife  of  the  difpenfing  power,  was  very  far  they  feparate  from  the  eftablifhed  church  with  fome  degree 
from  being  fatisfaftovy  to  the  non-coDformills.  (See  Dis-  of  reluftance,  and  whilll  it  mull  be  their  wifh  to  unite  with 
pensation  of  the  king.)  The  teft-aft  was  paffed  in  1673.  the  enlightened  and  liberal  members  of  this  church  in  the 
(See  Test.)  In  1680, although  a bill  for  a comprehenfion,  profeffion  of  their  faith,  and  the  exercife  of  their  worfhip, 
entitled  “An  aft  for  uniting  his  Majetly’sproteilant  fubjefts,”  they  are  conftrained  to  diffent,  not  from  capricioufnefs  and 
was  committed,  it  did  not  pafs  the  houfe,  being  changed  for  perverfenefs  of  temper,  but  from  the  conviftion  of  their 
another,  entitled  “ An  aft  to  exempt  his  Majefty’s  protef-  minds,  and  from  a confcientious  regard  to  what  they  con- 
tant  fubjefts,  diffenting  from  the  church  of  England,  from  ceive  to  be  truth  and  duty.  Diffenters  are  not  nun  cf  fo 
the  penalties  impofed  upon  the  papifts  by  the  aft  of  the  peculiar  a turn  of  mind,  as  to  love  fuffering  and  reproach,  or 
35th  Eliz.”  by  which  aft  non-conformifts  were  adjudged  to  to  defpife  the  dignities,  preferments,  and  lucrative  polls, 
perpetual  imprifonment,  or  obliged  to  abjure  (that  is)  de-  which  are  ffiared  among  their  fellow-fr.bjefts  ; could  they 
part  the  realm,  never  to  return.  This  terrible  law  had  lain  with  a good  confcience  partake  of  them,  as  they  incline  to 
dormant  for  almoft  So  years,  but  was  now  revived,  and  think  they  have  a natural  right  to  do.  Tt  has  been  faid,in* 
threatened  to  be  put  in  execution  by  the  tories.  The  repeal  deed,  by  a learned  judge  already  cited,  “ that  many  dif- 
paffed  the  houfe  of  commons  with  a high  hand,  but  went  fenters  divide  from  the  church  upon  matters  of  indifference, 
heavily  through  the  houfe  of  lords  ; but  when  it  Ihould  have  or,  in  other  words,  upon  no  reafon  at  all.”  'Allowing  them 
been  offered  to  the  king  for  the  royal  affent,  at  the  clofe  of  to  be  perfeftly  indifferent,  it  has  been  faid,  that  the  autho- 
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ritv  by  which  they  are  enjoined  and  made  neceffary  to  the 
invitations  of  Chrift:,  and  to  a participation  of  Chriftian  or- 
dinances, may  be  reafonably  called  in  queftion.  The  20th 
article  of  the  church  of  England  afferts,  indeed,  “ that  the 
church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  hath 
authority  in  matters  of  faith.”  If  the  church  hath  really 
this  authority  and  power,  then  all  objections  urged  by  dif- 
fenters  againlt  particular  articles  of  faith,  or  modes  of  pro- 
feffion  and  worfhip,  mult  be  vain  and  impertinent ; becaufe 
the  church.,  fuppofed  to  prffefs  this  authority,  ought  to 
be  reverently  obeyed.  But  this  authority,  claimed  on  behalf 
of  the  church,  in  controverted  by  the  diffenters.  They 
a'ffert,  that  Jefus  Chrilt  alone  hath  this  authority  ; that  he 
hath  exprefsly  commanded  that  no  power  of  this  kind  fhall 
ever  be  claimed,  or  ever  be  yielded,  by  any  of  his  followers  ; 
that  no  power  can  make  that  neceffary  which  he  hath  not 
made  neceffary  ; and  that  what  is  indifferent  in  its  own  na- 
ture, ought  to  be  left  indifferent  in  practice,  and  fhould  not 
be  bound  upon  Chrift’s  fubje&s  either  by  civil  or  ecclefiaf- 
tical  laws  : neither  of  which  can,  in  this  cafe,  be  of  any  vali- 
dity, as  being  both  alike  of  human  origin.  Tbat“a!l  things 
fhould  be  done  decently  and  in  order”  (t  Cor.  xiv.  20.) 
they  admit  ; but  they  think  there  is  a manifeft  difference 
between  circumltances  of  natural  decency  and  order,  which 
are  neceffary  to  be  agreed  upon  and  obferved,  in  order  to  the 
performance  of  any  divine  worfhip  at  all  : and  fuch  rites  and 
ceremonies,  fuch  additions  to  divine  inffitutions,'  as  are  not  at 
all  neceffirv,  in  the  reafon  of  the  thing,  or  by  any  law  of 
Chrilt  ; but  only  enjoined  bv  a human,  that  is,  in  this  cafe, 
an  incompetent  authority.  Befides,  “ a power  in  the  church 
to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  matters  of 
faith,”  is  a principle  fo  indefinite,  and  fo  extenfive  in  its  in- 
fluence, that  under  the  fhadow  of  it,  have  grown  up  all  the 
enormous  innovations  and  fuperftitions  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  But  it  has  been  faid,  that  if  the  church  of  England 
claims  and  exeicifes  this  cower,  and  obliges  all  its  miniiters 
to  fubferibe  to  articles  of  faith,  which  it  hath  authoritatively 
decreed,  and  to  life  in  religious  worfhip  ceremonies  and  rites, 
which  it  hath  authoritatively  enjoined;  hath  not  the  church 
o:  France,  the  church  of  Spain,  the  church  of  Rome  the 
lame  authority  and  power  ? This  is  not  an  exclnfive  privilege 
pertaining  to  one  church.  If  it  be  allowed  that  the  church 
of  Rome  hath  this  prerogative,  fuch  a claim,  it  has  been 
laid,  wih  overthrow  the  reformat’on  itfelf,  and  fubvert  the 
very  foundation  of  the  church  which  we  wiffi  to  ellablifh. 
It  may  be  laid,  however,  that  our  church  hath  exprefsly 
guarded  againft  any  inch  abufe  of  the  power  it  claims,  by 
adding  in  the  20th  article:  “ Yet  is  it  not  lawful  for  the 
church  to  ordain  any  thing  that  is  contrary  to  God’s  word 
written;  neither  may  it  fo  expound  one  place  of  Scripture 
that  it  be  repugnant  to  another.”  But  of  this  repugnance 
and  contrariety,  the  church,  and  not  every  private  perfon,  is 
the  only  proper  judge  : for  if  every  private  perfon  hath  autho- 
rity to  judge  of  the  church’s  deciffons,  and  to  rejeft  them  if 
they  appear  to  him  repugnant  to  Scripture,  then  the  church’s 
authority',  in  points  of  faith,  comes  to  juft  nothing  at  a)1.  It 
is  an  authority  to  decree,  where  none  are  bound  to  fubmit ; 
that  is,  an  authority  over  nobody,  and  authority  to  do  no- 
thing. But  if  this  authority  be  conceded  to  the  church, 
it  will  be  faid  by  fome,  that  it  is  inconfillent  with  the  natural 
right  which  every  man  has  to  judge  for  hirnlelf,  and  make 
proreflion  of  that  religion  which  he  apprehends  to  be  moil 
agreeable  to  truth,  and  the  facred  writings,  which  are  the 
only  authoritative  rule  of  his  faith  or  praftice,  as  far  as 
it  does  not  afftfl;  the  peace  and  fafety  of  the  government 
under  which  he  lives  ; without  being  determined  by  the  pre- 
judices of  education,  the  laws  of  the  civil  magiftrate.  or 


the  decrees  of  councils,  churches,  or  fynods.  It  will  be 
inquired,  however,  where  does  the  church  pretend  to  be 
the  only  proper  judge,  or  where  difallow  private  Chriftians 
to  judge  for  themfelves  in  thefe  matters  ? To  which  it  will 
be  replied,  the  authority  it  claims  is  of  this  kind  ; it  has 
exprefsly  decreed  39  articles  of  faith  for  the  purpofe  “ of 
taking  away  difference  of  opinion,  and  to  eftabl  fir  an  agree- 
ment in  true  religion.”  (See  Pref.  to  39  articles.)  Befides, 
it  iS  alleged,  that  in  the  .34th  article  private  judgment  is  for- 
bidden to  oppofe  the  common  order  of  the  church,  and  the 
authority  of  the  magiftrate  ; and  when  it  prefumes  to  do  fo, 
it  is  to  be  cenfured  and  punifhed.  Moreover,  fome  have  in- 
quired who  are  the  perfons  that  are  invefted  with  this  autho- 
rity and  power  ? In  other  words,  who  are  the  church  ? 
This  power  to  order  the  manner  of  God’s  worfhip,  and  to 
fettle  articles  of  faith,  it  has  been  faid,  is  not  at  all  lodged 
in  the  bilhops  and  clergy,  who  are  ufually  denominated  our 
fpiritual  paffors  and  guides,  but  entirely  in  the  king  and 
parliament  of  thefe  realms,  under  whofe  niretftion  and  con- 
troul  the  clergy  are  to  act.  Accordingly  the  diffenters  al- 
lege, that  the  church  of  England  is  a parliamentary  church: 
not  properly  an  ally,  but  a mere  creature  of  the  Hate  ; de- 
pending entirely  upon  the  acts  and  authority  of  parliament 
for  its  very  eflbnce  and  frame.  The  qualifications  of  its  minif- 
ters,  their  power  to  officiate,  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
to  adminifter  the  facraments,  are  all  limited  and  preferibed  by 
authority  of  parliament,  and  this  authority,  which  at  firft 
made,  can  alone  alter  and  new  make  it  ; can  abolifh,  or  add 
to  its  articles  or  rites  according  to  its  pleafure,  even  though 
the  w’hole  body  of  biflnps  and  clergy  ever  fo  much  diflike  or 
protelt  earnetlly  againft  it.  The  diffenters  farther  inquire, 
how  the  civil  magiftrate  has  acquired  this  authority  in  the 
Chriftian  church  ? Who  gave  him  this  power  to  decree  rites 
in  Chriftian  worfhip,  which  Chrilt  never  decreed,  and  to  make 
articles  of  faith,  which  Chrilt  never  made?  Neil  her  Chrilt, 
nor  the  apofties,  as  they  fay,  ever  gave  him  this  authority  ; 
and  therefore  they  wifn  to  know  whence  it  is  derived  ? The 
fubjerition  to  higher  powers,  and  obedience  to  magilirates, 
which  the  Scriptures  enjoin  on  Chriftians,  relates,  as  they 
conceive,  only  to  civil,  not  at  all  to  religious  matters ; be- 
caufe che  magiftrate  at  that  time  was  every  where  pagan. 
So  far  is  Chriltianiry  from  enjoining,  that  it  aftuaily  forbids 
obedience  to  civil  governors  in  things  of  a religious  nature. 
It  commands  us  to  “ call  no  man  upon  earth  father  or  maf- 
ter,”  (Matt,  xxiii.  8,  9.)  i.  e.  to  acknowledge  no  authority 
cr  jurifdidficn  of  any  in  matters  of  religion,  but  to  remem- 
ber that  “ one  only  is  our  mailer”  and  lawgiver,  even  Chrift  ; 
and  that  all  Chriftians  are  brethren,  having  no  dominion 
over  one  another.  (Matt.  xx.  25.)  Chrift,  the  only  au- 
thorized and  fovereign  legislator  of  the  Chriftian  church,  di- 
rects his  followers  “ to  render  unto  Caefar  the  things  that 
are  Caefar’s,  and  unto  God,  the  things  which  are  God’s.” 
The  apofties,  who  certainly,  if  any  perfons,  might  have 
pretended  to  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  declared,  that 
they  “ bad  no  dominion  over  the  faith”  of  Chriftians  (2  Cor. 
i.  4.)  They  appealed  to  reafon  and  confcience,  and  referred 
the  final  decilion  to  every  man’s  own  private  judgment  ; 
“ we  fpeak  as  unto  wife  men  ; judge  ye  what  we  fay.” 
(3  Cor.  x.  15.)  The  Beroeans  are  commended  for  “ fearch- 
ing  the  fcriptures  ” of  the  O.T.  “ daily,”  to  fee,  “ whether 
the  things”  which  the  apofties  declared  to  them  “ were  fo” 
as  they  reported.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Chriftian  to 
endeavour,  for  himfeif,  to  underhand  the  facred  oracles,  as 
well  as  he  is  able,  in  the  ufc  of  all  the  means  and  helps  which 
divine  Providence  puts  into  his  power  ; and  thus  fhould  every 
man  “ be  fully  peifuaded  in  his  own  mind.”  We  believe 
many  things  upon  “ human  authority  ;”  meaning  by  autho- 
rity 
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rity  <c  teftimony  but  there  is  a manifeft  difference  be- 
tween human  teftimony  as  to  matters  of  fadl  ; and  human 
authority,  as  to  matters  of  opinion,  and  principles  of  truth. 
The  former  may  be,  and  often  is,  a rational  ground  of  belief  ; 
the  latter  is  believing  upon  no  evidence,  and  is  a renunciation 
of  reafon.  The  authority  or  teftimony  of  the  apollles,  and 
firft  teachers  of  Chriftianity,  was  accompanied  with  divine 
credentials;  and  this  rendered  it  a fufficier.t  foundation  for 
the  belief,  both  of  the  fafts  and  dodhines  they  revealed. 
And,  indeed,  human  teftimony,  under  the  influence  of  in- 
Ipiration,  andfupported  by  miraculous  interpofltion,  is  al- 
ways a juft  ground  of  our  belief  of  religious  truth,  as  well  as 
fudts  ; but  the  authoritative  decrees  and  irju ndlions  of  falli- 
ble, uninfpired  men,  never.  The  former  claim  an  abfolute 
regard,  as  being  a proof  and  evidence  of  a divine  million  ; 
the  latter  are  no  evidences  of  religious  truth,  or  ground  of 
belief  of  it  at  ail,  and  therefore  dderve  no  regard.  Shouid 
it  be  alleged,  that  other  men’s  underftandings  are  more  pe- 
netrating and  judicious  than  ours  ; or,  that  great  numbers, 
especially  of  perfons  venerable  for  their  age  as  well  as  for 
their  piety  and  learning,  are  more  likely  to  be  in  the  right 
than  a few  individuals;  ai  d that,  therefore,  it  will  be  fafcr 
to  be  guided  by  their  judgments  than  by  cur  oven.  To 
this  argument  it  is  replied  ; that  a man’s  own  underftanding, 
be  it  more  or  lefs  judicious,  is  the  only  faculty  which  God 
hath  givin  him  to  diftinguifh  truth  from  error  ; and  as  eveiy 
man  is  accountable  for  the  ufe  of  his  own  underftanding,  not 
for  that  of  other  men’s  ; confequently,  his  fafety  confifts  not 
in  giving  up  his  own  to  the  direction  and  controul  of  others, 
but  in  ufing  it  himfelf  to  the  beft  advantage.  And  fhould 
he,  in  the  careful  and  confcientious  ufe  of  it,  err  ; that  error 
will  never  be  imputed  to  him  as  a crime  ; whereas,  if  he  fol- 
low the  judgment  of  other  men,  though  ever  fo  wife  and 
learned,  contrary  to  bis  own  fenfe  of  things,  he  may,  per- 
chance, profefs  what  is  right,  but  he  does  what  is  wrong  ; and 
is  highly  criminal  in  the  fight  of  God.  For,  the  profeffion 
of  any  doctrine  ftrould  always  follow  convidlion  of  the  truth 
of  it ; at  leaft,  a man  mult  never  profefs  what  is  contrary 
to  his  conviction.  To  embrace  or  profefs  any  point 
which  he  does  not  believe  to  be  true,  in  compliment  to  hu- 
man authority,  is  exalting  human  into  the  place  of  divine 
authority  ; and  faying  in  une  word,  “ .that  it  is  better  to 
obey  man  than  God.”  It  has  been  further  obferved,  that 
fubmitting  to  the  deciftons  of  human  authority  in  matters  of 
faith  is  fometunes  prejudicial  to,  and  fubverfive  of,  true  reli- 
gion, where  it  does  not  iffue  in  downright  hypocrify.  For 
as,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  exerciie  of  our  rational  faculties 
in  fearching  after  truth,  we  are  not  only  likely  to  arrive  at 
it,  but  to  improve  in  the  love  of  it,  in  candour,  docility,  and 
openntfs  to  conviction  ; and  are  difpofed  to  fubmit  to  its 
influence  ; fo,  on  the  contrary,  in  proportion  as  we  refign 
ourfelves  to  the  conduit  of  human  authority,  truth  lofes  its 
charms,  and  its  influence  over  us ; and  we  become  blind  to 
its  cleared  evidences,  and  brighyeft  characters,  and  are  thus 
prepared  to  be  led  into  the  moft  abfurd  fuperftitions,  and 
vileft  corruptions  of  relig'on.  (See  Heresy.)  Should  it  be 
faid  that  no  man  is  at  liberty  to  declare  or  profefs  any  fen- 
tirnents  different  from  thofe  by  law  eftabhf'ned  ; this  maxim, 
it  may  be  replied,  will  vindicate  the  exercife  of  human  au- 
thority in  fupport  of  every  eftablifhment  that  ever  was  or 
will  be  : Mohammedifm  at  Conftantinople  ; popery  at  Rome; 
epifeopacy  in  England  ; prdbyteriamfm  at  Geneva,  or  in 
Scotland.  The  fame  principle,  purfued  to  its  confequences, 
would  have  precluded  the  reformation  from  popery,  and 
would  even  have  ftifled  in  its  birth  our  holy  religion  it- 
felf. 

By  fuch  reafoning  diffenters  have  vindicated  the  right  of 
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private  judgment  in  the  province  of  religion,  and  their  dev'a- 
tion,  with  regard  to  articles  of  faith  and  forms  of  worfhip, 
from  the  national  eftablifhment.  The  church,  they  fay,  is 
the  kingdom  of  Chrift,  “ a kingdom  not  of  this  world 
and  he  is  the  foie  lawgiver,  fovereign,  and  judge,  in  all  mat- 
ters of  religion ; and  whiift  “ they  ftand  fall  in  the  liberty 
with  which  he  has  made  them  free.”  they  think  themfelves 
exempt  from  the  charge  of  Jchifm , (which  fee.)  in  departing 
peaceably  from  the  communion  of  the  eftablifhed  church.  (See 
Church.)  If  we  inquire,  they  fay,  after  the  conftitution 
of  the  church  of  Chrift,  we  muft  look  for  it  only  in  the  Bi- 
ble ; according  to  the  maxim  of  the  excellent  Chillingvvorth  ; 
“ the  bible  only  is  the  religion  ol  proteftants  ; but  the  con- 
ftitution of  the  church  of  England  is  found  in  the  ftatute- 
book,  in  the  canons,  and  common-prayer  book,  and  in  the 
codes  of  the  Engliih  law.” 

Differing  from  one  another,  as  well  as  fromtheaticles  of  the 
eftablifhed  church,  in  a variety  of  fpeculative  opinions,  and  alfo 
from  eftablifhed  forms  and  ceremonies,  the  diffenters  allege 
that  thefe  were  drawn  up  when  the  kingdom  was  juft  emerging 
out  of  popifn  darknefs  ; and  that  in  drawing  them  up,  efpecial 
regard  was  had  to  the  then  weaknefs  of  the  people,  who  could 
not  all  at  once-  be  entirely  brought  off  from  the  < Id  ceremo- 
nies and  forms;  and  that  there  are  feveral  parts  of  our  litur- 
gy, and  ecclefiallical  conftitution,  which  many,  even  of  our 
bifnops  and  clergy,  have  wiflied  to  fee  altered  ; but  they 
chiefly  objed  to  the  impofition  of  rites  and  practices  that  are 
mutable  and  indifferent,  and  of  dodrines,  concerning  which, 
the  wifeft  and  beft  men  have  difagreed,  and  may  continue  to 
difagree  without  injury  or  danger,  as  long  as  they  preferve 
the  unity  of  the  faith  in  the  bond  of  peace  and  mutual  for- 
bearance. They  objed  to  fponfors  in  baptifm,  confirmation , 
the  alfolution  of  the  lick  and  dying,  kneeling  at  the  facrament 
and  the  admin  ftration  of  it  as  a tell,  the  prefcribed  and  indif- 
penlable  ufe  of  certain  habits , the  office  for  burial  of  the 
dead,  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jefus,  fubfeription  to  articles! 
of  faith,  compofed  by  fallible  men,  the  damnatory  claufe3  of 
the  Athanafian  creed,  the  nature  and  mode  of  epifcopal  or- 
dination, the  withholding  from  Cbriftian  laity  the  right  of 
chufing  their  own  minifters,  the  various  ranks  and  powers 
fubftftmg  among  the  clergy,  &c.  Sic.  See.  Diffenters  ob- 
ject, and  more  particularly,  to  the  impofirion  of  articles  of 
faith,  and  ceremonies  of  worfhip,  which  they  conceive  to 
be  unauthorifed  by  the  feripture,  and  inconfiftent  with  their 
notion  of  it3  lufficiency,  and  with  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment. 

As  to  the  political  principles  and  condud  of  the  diffen- 
ters,  it  will  be  Efficient,  as  they  apprehend,  to  refer  to  the 
truth  of  hiftory,  impartially  and  candidly  contemplated,  and 
to  the  unequivocal  teftimony  of  their  advocates  and  even  of 
many  of  their  adverfaries,  anci-nt  and  modern.  It  has  been 
faid,  indeed,  that  the  diffenters  hold  principles  unfriendly  to 
fociety,  and  to  civil  government ; principles,  which,  in  the 
extreme,  have  produced  the  moft  fatal  efte&s,  both  at  home 
and  abroad  ; but  this  has  been  chiefly  laid  by  perfons  who 
have  confounded  their  principles,  in  their  nature  and  ten- 
dency, with  thofe,  which,  being  carried  to  an  extreme  by 
the  anabaptifts  ip  Germany,  and  the  high-monarchy  men 
in  England,  in  the  1 7th  century,  produced  very  extrava- 
gant confequences.  Whiift,  in  the  opinion  of  proteftant 
diffenters,  the  magiftrate  fhould  not  expect,  much  lefs 
exadt,  obedience  or  fubmiffion  in  matters  purely  religious, 
and  that  in  things  pertaining  to  confdence,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  fubjedt  to  ad  upon  the  principle  of  the  apoftles  and 
primitive  Chriftians ; that  is,  to  “obey  God  rather  than 
man:”  they  are  fo  far  from  fetting.  up  the  fuppofed  interefts 
of  religion  againft  lawful  magiitracy,  or  the  peace  and  good 
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order  of  fociety,  that  they  allow  of  the  exemption  of  none  efUblifhment  ; and  they  qre  to  be  efteemed  and  loved  for 
from  the  authority  of  the  civil  magillrate  j holding  all  to  be  it,”  The  teftimony  of  this  prelate  is  the  more  important, 
equally  under  his  jurifdiction  ; and  that  no  plea  of  facred  as  he  was  not  only  born  of  diffenting  parents,  but  receive! 
character,  or  of  religion  and  confcience,  is  to  be  admitted  his  education,  together  with  the  late  excellent  biihop  Butler, 
in  bar  to  bis  procedure,  in  matters  of  a criminal,  or  merely  in  one  of  their  academies,  under  a tutor,  whofe  great  learning 
civil  nature.  And  as,  in  their  opinion,  it  is  his  duty  to  and  abilities  would  have  been  no  little  honour  to  either  of 
■protect  all  good  fuljcBs  in  the  profeffion  of  their  religious  our  univerfities.  Lord  North,  in  the  courfe  of  the  de- 
orinciples ; £-,  without  any  regard  to  their  religious  prin-  bate  on  a motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  teft  laws,  whilft  be  was 
ciples  or  profeffion?,  he  is  to  punijh  all  offenders  againft  the  pronouncing  a panegyric  on  the  conftitution  of  the  church, 
peace  of  fociety.  No  diffenter  on  earth  is  now  fo  abfurd  liberally  declared,  that  when  he  profeffed  an  attachment  to 
as  to  hold,  that  “ dominion  is  founded  in  grace,”  and  that  the  principles  on  which  thofe  >aws  refted,  he  did  not  mean 
“ the  faints  mull  rule  the  world  ;”  or  any  principles  which  to  throw  any  reflection  on  the  opinions  of  thofe  who  con- 
have  the  lealt  tendency  and  afpeCt  towards  fuch  a conclu-  fcientioufly  differed  from  his  fentiments.  He  deprecated 
fion.  On  the  contrary,  they  allaffert,  that  religion  isfo  far  the  idea,  that  he  fliould  be  thought  to  treat  the  diffenters 
from  veiling  in  its  profeffors  a title  to  dominion,  that  it  is  as  men,  who  deferved  diflike  or  punifliment.  He  kne  w 
no  exemption  from  civil fuljeBion.  It  is  in  matters  of  con-  their  virtue,  their  morality,  their  learning.  The  right  ho- 
fcience  only,  they  apprehend,  they  are  alone  accountable  to  nourable  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  referring  in  the  fame  debate  to 
God:  and  that  not  fo  as  to  excufe  thereby  any  criminal  the  teftimony  borne  in  favour  of  the  diffenters  by  lord 
overt  a£ts,  inconfiftent  with  the  peace  of  fociety  : thefe  the  North,  faid,  he  had  fpoken  liberally  and  handfomely  of  the 
magillrate  muff  punilh,  from  whatever  principle  they  pro-  diffenters.  Why  ? becaufe  he  felt  the  propriety  and  the 
ceed,  from  any  or  none,  and  whafever  plea  of  that  fort  is  juftice  of  fuch  a teftimony.  He  knew  that  they  had  been 

offered  in  their  favour.  The  diffenters  zealoufly  maintain,  in  fteady  in  their,  attachment  to  government ; that  their  re- 

’conformity  with  reafon  and  fcripture,  that  “ Chrift’s  king-  ligious  opinions  were  favourable  to  civil  liberty  ; and  that 
dom  is  not  of  this  world,”  and  doth  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  true  principles  of  the  conflitution  had  been  remembered, 
the  office  of  the  magillrate  ; who,  in  their  opinion,  is  fu-  and  alferted  by  them,  at  times,  when  they  were  forgotten, 
preme  over  all  perfons  within  his  dominions,  of  whatever  perhaps  betrayed,  by  the  church.  Such  had  been  the 

religion,  of  any  or  none.  In  a word,  their  principles,  with  charadler  of  the  diffenters  ; and  he  farther  maintained,  that 

refpeCl  both  ' to  church-authority  and  to  civil  govern-  their  political  opinions  were  not  now  different  from  what 
ment,  are  precifely  the  fame  which  bifliop  Hoadly  advanced,  they  had  been  formerly.  Pierce’s  Vmdicias,  &c.  Neal’s 
and  fupported  by  found  argument ; doing  thereby  fuch  fer-  Hilt.  Puritans.  Furneaux’s  Letters  to  Blackftone.  Tow- 
vice  to  the  caufe  of  true  proteftantifm,  and  of  the  royal  good’s  Letters.  See  Church,  Non-conformists,  Puri- 
fucceflion  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  as  will  always  be  re-  tans,  Test,  and  Toleration. 
membered  with  gratitude  by  the  true  friends  of  that  auguft  DISSENTIS.  See  Disentis. 

family  and  of  the  liberties  of  their  country.  It  has  been  DISSEPIMENTUM,  a partition,  in  Botany,  ferves  to 
affirmed  by  thofe  who  bell  knew  their  principles,  that  divide  the  internal  part  of  a fruit  into  two  or  more  cells, 
there  are  no  better  fubjefts,  and  no  better  friends  to  The  partitions  of  a capfule  fometimes  originate  from  the 
the  conftitution  of  their  country  as  a limited  monarchy,  centre  of  its  valves,  as  in  Juffieu’i  natural  order  of  Erica:, 
defined  and  improved  by  the  glorious  revolution,  than  the  or  from  the  inflexed  margins  of  thofe  valves  as  in  his  Rho- 
protdlant  diffenters  ; they  pray  for  the  continuance  of  the  dodendra.  Hence  he  has  lately  feparated  from  the  former 
proteftant  fucceffion  in  the  prefent  illuftrious  family,  and  order  the  Erica  Daleoci  Sm.  Fi.  Brit.  420.  Eng).  Bot. 
for  the  falus  regis  et  populi,  in  the  words,  and  with  the  fer-  t.  35 , and  referred  it  to  Mensciejia  a genus  founded  by.  Dr. 
vour,  with  which  father  Paul  prayed  for  the  republic  of  Smith  upon  that  very  circumttance.  It  appears  however 
Venice  in  his  dying  moments  ; “ Esto  Perpetua  !”  How  that  fome  fuppofed  Eric#  have  the  fame  flrudture,  though 
their  anceftors  aded  in  the  period  preceding  the  revolu-  none  of  the  Rhododendr a have  a partition  from  the  centre 
tion,  appears  in  the  abftraCt  of  their  hiftory  which  we  have  of  their  valves.  Some  plants  have  partitions  fpringing  from 
already  given.  Of  their  firm  and  zealous  attachment  to  - the  central  pillar  or  columella.  Pods , Siiiqua,  have  moltly  a 
the  family  on  the  throne,  they  have  given  unequivocal  longitudinal  membranous  partition,  dividing  them  into  two 
proofs.  When  the  kingdom,  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  cells,  with  a thick  edge  to  which  the  valves  are  originally 
century,  was  affailed  by  the  adherents  of  another  claimant  attached,  as  in  the  Sattin  flower,  Lunaria,  the  various  kinds 
to  the  crown  ; when  the  loyalty  of  many  of  thofe  who  of  Stock,  Cheiranthui,  See. 

were  near  the  perfon  of  the  king  was  fufpc&ed,  and  when  DISSIDENTS,  in  a general  fenfe,  denote  thofe  who  differ 
terror  had  pallied  even  more  than  corruption  had  feduced  ; from  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  the  country  in  which  they  live : 
there  was  not  one  man,  not  a fingle  individual  of  their  fo-  but,  in  its  more  appropriate  meaning,  the  denomination  is 
ciety,  who  joined  the  enemies  of  his  majefty’s  houfe  : at  applied  in  Poland  to  thofe  of  the  Lutheran,  Calviniitic,  and 
that  time,  the  diffenters,  regardlefs  of  the  dreadful  penal-  Greek  profeffion.  The  hiftory  of  this  party,  as  it  is  {ketch- 
ties  of  the  law,  and  anxious  for  their  country  alone,  eagerly  ed  by  the  Polifli  hiftorians,  is  detailed  by  Mr.  Coxe  in  his 
took  arms  ; and  as  foon  as  the  danger  was  paffed  by,  they  hiftory  of  Poland.  (Travels,  vol.  i. ) The  reformation  was 
were  compelled  to  folicit  the  protection  of  that  general  mercy  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Sigifmond  I.  who  afeended  the 
which  was  extended  to  the  very  rebels  againft  whom  they  throne  in  the  year  1506,  and  who  perfecuted  its  followers : 
fought,  and  to  flicker  themfelves  under  that  aB  of  grace,  but  their  number,  however,  increasing,  his  fon  Sigifmond 
which  was  granted  to  the  very  traitors  from  whofe  arms  Auguftus,  who  fucceeded  his  father  in  1548,  not  only  in- 
they  had  defended  the  crown  and  life  of  their  fovereign.  dulged  them  in  the  liberal  exercife  of  their  worlhip,  but  ad- 
Amongft  thofe  who  have  borne  honourable  teftimony  to  mitted  them,  together  with  the  Greeks,  and  all  other  fefts 
the  principles  and  character  of  the  diffenters  as  members  of  then  fubfifting  in  Poland,  to  a feat  in  the  diet,  and  to  all 
the  civil  community,  we  may  mention  Dr.  Seeker,  archbi-  the  honours  and  privileges  hitherto  confided  to  the  catholics* 
ihop  of  Canterbury,  who,  in  his  “ Letter  to  Mr,  Walpole  Thefe  maxims  of  unlimited  toleration  were  generally  adopted 
concerning  bifhops  in  America,”  fay3,  “ the  diffenters  are  by  the  nation,  and  the  members  of  the  diet,  which  affembled 
fmeere  well  wilhers  to  the  civil  part  of  our  prefent  happy  upon  the  deceafe  of  Sigifmond  Auguftus,  being  of  different 
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perfuafions,  determined  on  a reciprocal  indulgence  of  their  re- 
ipefrtive  tenets.  To  avoid  invidious  diftinftions,  they  called 
themfelves  indifcriminately  “ d ffidents  in  religion,”  aphrafe 
intimating,  not,  according  to  our  notions,  feparatifts  from 
an  eftabhfhed  church,  but  perfons  holding  different  opinions 
in  religious  matters.  It  was  at  the  fame  time  etiadted,  that 
this  difference  of  religious  fentiments  fhould  create  no  dif* 
ference  in  civil  rights  ; and  accordingly  in  the  Pafla  con- 
* vcnta  formed  by  the  diet,  a claufe  was  inferted  as  part  of 
the  coronation  oath  : “ I will  keep  peace  among  the  diffi- 
dents.”  Henry,  who  obje&ed  to  this  univerfal  toleration, 
withheld  his  confent,  till  one  of  the  Pol  fh  envoys  excl-iim- 
ed,  “ Unlefs  you  confirm  this  article,  you  cannot  be  king 
of  Poland  he  accordingly  took  an  oath  to  ohferve  this 
claufe,  before  he  was  permitted  to  afcend  the  throne.  In 
procefs  of  time,  the  Roman  Catholics,  having  acquired  a 
confiderable  afcendency,  ventured  to  apply  the  appellation 
of  diffidents  to  all  thofe  who  diffented  from  the  catholic  re- 
ligion. This  reftr'tlion  was  at  firft  attended  with  no  en- 
croachments on  the  privileges  of  the  other  fetds ; and  the 
term  diffidents  was  not  regarded  in  an  obnoxious  light.  The 
diffidents  indeed  Hill  continued  in  fuch  unqueftioned  pofftffion 
of  all  rights,  civil  and  religious,  that,  when  it  was  agreed 
by  both  catholics  and  prouftints  to  perfecute  the  Arians,  it 
was  thought  previoufly  neceffary  to  expel  them  from  the 
body  of  diffidents.  In  conftquence  of  this  exclufion,  the 
Arians,  in  the  reign  of  John.  Cafimir,  were  firff  rendered 
incapable  of  being  ele&ed  nuntios,  afterwards  deprived  of 
their  places  of  worfhip,  and  finally  banifhed.  Tnis  pe  fe- 
cution,  inadvertently  affented  to  by  the  Proteltants  and 
Greeks,  was  a prelude  to  their  fufferings : for,  as  the  Ca- 
tholic party  predominated,  the  term  diffidents,  at  firit  con- 
fined to  perfons  profeffing  the  Proteilant  religion,  viz.  the 
Lutherans  and  Calvimfts  (other  Proteftant  fedts,  fuch  as 
the  Mennonites,  Anabaptilts,  Quakers,  and  Arians,  not 
being  included  among  the  diffidents,)  and  that  of  the  Greek 
church,  became  of  a lefs  inoffenfive  import,  and  conveyed 
an  idea  of  non-conformity  The  fe&aries,  accordingly, 

J -who  were  ftill  diftinguiffied  by  the  appellation  of  diffidents, 
perceiving  the  intention  of  the  Catholics  to  undermine  their 
privileges,  obtained  a declaration,  that  they  ffiould  not  be 
blended  with,  and  be  obnoxious  to  the  penal  laws  enadted 
againft  the  Arians.  But  thefe  promifes  were  infenfibly  eluded  ; 
their  privileges  were  gradually  diminifiied  , in  the  courfe  of 
a few  years  they  were  fubjedled  to  a variety  of  difquaiifica- 
tions,  and,  at  length,  in  1733,  formally  incapacitated  from 
fitting  in  the  diet.  A law  of  Ladiflaus  II.  againft  heretics, 
as  well  as  the  penalties  againft  the  Arians,  were  revived, 
and  occafionally  extended  to  the  diffidents.  Thefe  continual 
perfecutions  greatly  dimimfhed  their  number,  and  rendered 
their  remonftrances  ineffLftual : the  catholics,  who  took 
the  lead  in  the  diet,  even  declared  it  high  treafon  to  feek  the 
rtftoration  of  their  immunities  by  the  intereeffion  of  foreign 
powers,  in  diredb  contra-di&ion  to  the  treaty  of  Oliva,  in 
which  it  was  ftipu'.ated,  that  the  rights  of  the  diffidents 
fhould  be  maintained  in  their  full  latitude. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  diffidents  at  the  acceffion  of 
Staniflaus  Auguftus,  whp,  though  ftrongly  inclined  to  to- 
leration, was  obliged  to  concur  with  the  general  fenfe  of  the 
diet,  and  confirm  the  laws  which  had  been  promulgated 
poainft  them.  The  diffidents  applied  to  the  courts  of  Lon- 
don, Peterfburg,  Berlin,  and  Copenhagen,  as  the  mediating 
powers  in  the  treaty  of  Oiiva,  who  warmly  fupported  their 
eaufe,  and  prefented  memorials  to  the  diet,  demanding  a re- 
floration  of  their  religious  eftabliihments,  and  of  all  the  pri- 
vileges fecured  to  them  by  that  treaty.  The  diet  of  1 7 6<5, 


however,  was  not  of  a temper  to  accede  to  thefe  propofals. 
The  enemies  of  toleration  contended  that  the  privileges 
were  obfolete,  having  been  repeatedly  aboliffied  in  various 
diets,  and  that  the  diffidents  had  no  well-founded  claim  ei- 
ther to  the  reftitution  of  their  civil  immunities,  or  to  the 
toleration  of  their  worfiiip  : the  biiliop  of  Cracow,  the  moft 
bigotted  of  the  catholics,  even  propofed  a law  againft  their 
catholic  abettors.  Violent  altercations  arofe  in  the  a {Terri- 
bly ; and  the  members  feparated  in  great  diforder.  On  a 
fubfequent  day,  the  violence  of  party  was  renewed,  and  the 
afts  againft  the  diffidents  confirmed.  But  to  conciliate  the 
mediating  powers,  the  be?ch  of  bifhops,  by  command  of 
the  diet,  drew'  up  nine  articles  in  favour  of  the  diffidents, 
relative  to  the  free  exercile  of  their  worfhip.  Thefe  accef- 
Lons  not  heing  deemed  fufficiently  favourable,  while  the  ex- 
ceptionable laws  were  unrepealed,  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia  re- 
monftrated  againft  the  proceedings  of  the  diet,  and  the  dif- 
fidents began  to  form  confederacies  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  They  were  joined  by  many  difeontented  catholics, 
and  affifted  by  a large  body  of  Ruffian  troops,  who  entered 
Thorn,  where  the  fi  ft  and  principal  confederacy  took  its 
rife.  All  the  mediating  powers,  Great  Britain,  I)  nmark, 
Pruffia,  and  S-veden,  teftified  their  approbation  of  thefe 
confederacies,  which  gradually  comprehended  political  griev- 
ances, and  which  were  {Lengthened  by  other  confederacies 
among  the  catholic  nobles,  who  affefled  to  be  advocates  for 
toleration,  and  declared  their  intentions  of  fupporting  the 
eaufe  of  the  diffidents.  The  coalition  of  this  catholic  con- 
federacy with  that  of  the  diffidents,  foon  afterwards  took 
place  in  the  palace  of  prince  Radzivil  at  Warfaw.  The 
king  convoked  a diet  for  the  purpofe  of  reconciling  the  op- 
pofite  parties,  but  it  failed  in  producing  the  intended  effect. 
This  diet,  in  a very  intimidated  and  tumultuous  ftate,  ap- 
pointed a grand  committee,  to  adjuft,  in  conjunction  with 
the  mediating  powers,  the  affairs  of  the  diffident3,  and  then 
broke  up.  This  committee  propofed  to  repeal  all  the  laws 
enadled  againft  the  diffidents,  and  to  reftore  their  ancient 
privileges ; and  their  pacific  refolutions  were  ratified  at  an 
extraordinary  diet,  convened  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1768.  In  confequence  of  thefe  meafures,  Poland  enjoyed 
for  a moment  an  univerfal  tranquillity  5 but  it  was  that  ful- 
ler! calm,  which  precedes  a tempeft,  and  announces  the  ap- 
proach of  violent  commotions.  The  diet  had  not  been  long 
d ffolved,  before  the  indulgences  granted  to  the  diffident* 
excited  general  diffatisfa&ion  among  the  Roman  catholics, 
who  formed  feveral  confederacies  in  defence  of  the  facred 
catholic  faith.  From  this  time,  Poland  became  a feene  of 
bloodfhed  and  devaftation  ; and  hoftilities  were  protradled 
from  the  diffolution  of  the  diet  in  1768  to  the  divifion  of 
Poland  in  1772.  At  the  laft  meeting  of  the  delegates,  who 
were  appointed  to  adjuft  the  terms  of  the  difmemberment  in 
1773,  the  pretenfions  of  the  diffidents  were  finally  fettled 
between  the  republic  and  the  mediating  powers.  The  ca- 
tholic party  violently  oppofing  the  reftoration  »f  their  an- 
cient privileges,  by  the  confent  of  the  foreign  courts,  they 
continued  excluded  from  the  diet,  the  fenate,  and  the  per- 
manent council.  In  return,  the  diffidents  enjoyed  the  free 
exercife  of  their  religion,  were  permitted  to  have  churches 
without  bells,  fchools,  and  feminaries,  were  capable  of  fit- 
ting in  the  inferior  courts  of  juftice,  and  in  the  tribunal  ap- 
pointed to  try  appeals  in  matters  of  religion,  three  of  their 
communion  were  admitted  as  affeffors.  In  confequence  of 
this  toleration,  the  diffidents  conftru&ed  churches  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom  ; and  one  built  upon  this  oc- 
cafion  by  the  Lutherans  at  Warfaw,  ha«  the  following  in- 
feription  t 


“ Hag 


D I S 


D I S 


K Has  cedes  Deo  J.  O.  facras 
Coetus  Varfovirnfis  in  Auguft.  Confefs.  ex 
Confenfu  Staniflai  Augufti  Regis  et  Reipublico; 

Sttuere  Coepit,  Aprilis  24,  1777.” 

See  Poland. 

DISSIMILAR,  in  Anatomy.  Authors  divide  the  parts 
of  the  body  into  iimilar,  and  diffimilar. 

Dffimilar  parts,  by  fome  called  alfo  compound,  and  or- 
ganical  parts,  are  fuch  as  may  be  divided  into  various  parts, 
of  different  ftru&ure,  &c.  Thus  the  hand  is  divilible  into 
veins,  mufcles,  bones,  &c.  wlu  fc  fubdivifions  are  neither  of 
the  fame  nature  nor  denomination. 

D issimilar.  Leaves,  denote  the  two  firfl  leaves  of 
any  plant  at  its  firlt  (hooting  out  of  the  ground. 

They  are  thus  called,  becaufe  they  ufually  are  of  a 
different  form  from  the  common  leaves  of  a grown  plant. 

Thefe  Dr.  Grew  obferves  to  be  nothing  but  the  very  lobes 
of  the  feed  thus  expanded,  and  thus  advanced. 

Their  ufe  is  for  the  protedlion  of  the  plume  5 which  be- 


ing young  and  tender,  is  thus  guarded  on  each  fide,  and 
has  alfo  fome  rain  and  dew  gradually  conveyed  down  to  it 
by  this  means.  See  Plume. 

DISSIMILITUDE,  in  Geometry,  Iffc.  See  Simi 

L1TUDE. 

Dissimilitude,  or  Dtjfmdi , in  Rhetoric , &c.  is  a 
difagreemerit  of  things  in  quality,  andfurniihes  an  argument, 
wherein,  from  diffimilar,  or  unlike  things,  other  diffimilars 
are  deduced. 

Thus  Cicero,  “ Si  barbarorum  ell  in  diem  vivere  ; noflra 
confilia  fempiternum  tempus  fpe&are  debent.”  Thus  alfo 
Cicero  (in  Pifon.  c.  14,  &c  ) (hews  the  preference  of  his 
own  exile  to  Pifo’s  government  of  Macedonia,  by  the  dif- 
ference between  their  condudl,  and  the  people’s  efteem  of 
them.  Catullus  furnifhes  a very  beautiful  argument  from 
d ffimilitude. 

“ Soles  occidere  & redire  polTunt, 

Nobis  cum  femel  occidit  brevis  lux, 

Nox  eft  perpetua  una  dormienda.” 
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